Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6042) making 


appropriations for the Department of De- 
Tense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr: Chairman, I am glad 
to see my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. RIVERS] exercise 
his usual good judgment. I think his 
amendment, which is offered as a clari- 
fying amendment, is a good one. 

I had no thought that a simple effort to 
insure that Congress would be more fully 
informed on major changes in operating 
procedures in the Department of De- 
fense—to insure that we in Congress 
would know something about what hap- 
pens to the money that we appropriate 
would precipitate such excitement in 
some quarters, including my good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. VINson]. I have high affection 
and esteem for this great and distin- 
guished citizen. As a matter of fact I 
have followed his guidance pretty closely 
for nearly 15 years. I think this, how- 
ever, is an appropriate time for him to 
follow mine. 


We are discussing a very simple pro- 
posal. Here is the actual language of 
the bill: 


Sec. 639. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated in this act may be used for the dis- 
posal or transfer by contract or otherwise 
of work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense un- 
less it has been justified before the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress that the disposal 
is economically sound and that the related 
services can be performed by a contractor 
without danger to national security. 


And here is the statement in the re- 
port which explains very clearly what is 
involved: 


Section 639: Attention of the committee 
has on a number of occasions been directed 
toward plans within the Department of De- 
fense for the disposal or transfer by contract 
or otherwise to contract operations of the 
work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense, 
The committee recognizes that there may be 
circumstances which make a contract opera- 
tion more desirable than continuations of 
work by civilian personnel within the De- 
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partment. In some instances, this, however, 
represents a radical departure from estab- 
lished customs and it is conceivable that con- 
tract operations could, if carried to extremes 
result in a loss of trained personnel and 
know-how within the departments with the 
dispersal of tools and facilities and result 
in an actually greater cost to the Govern- 
ment over a period of years. Particularly 
would this be true in the event of a sudden 
emergency which would require rapid expan- 
sion of “on-base” activities. The commit- 
tee has no desire to hamper legitimate trans- 
feral of Government activities to private 
business where it can properly be shown 
that this is economically sound and that the 
related services can be performed by con- 
tract without danger to national security. 
In view, however, of the Government’s great 
investment in its own shops and facilities 
and the know-how of its civilian personnel 
and because of this committee’s responsibil- 
ity in the matter of appropriations it is felt 
that a. justification of transfers before the 


. appropriate committees of Congress is proper 


before the transfers take place. 


There is nothing here to keep Govern- 
ment in business; nothing to discrim- 
inate against private industry; nothing 
to prevent any legitimate transfer of an 
activity now performed by Government 
to private business. I have no desire to 
hinder such transfers. I simply want 
the Congress to know that they are 
proper transfers which will be performed 
without loss and with proper security to 
the Government. This language would 
require that at least one committee in 
the House and one in the Senate should 
be made acquainted with reasons and 
justification for changes in operating 
procedures of the type covered herein 
before they are made, 

Now we know very well what all this 
opposition is about—and I am greatly 
surprised that my wise and astute friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] could be 
taken in by such maneuvering. Big busi- 
ness does not want any stumbling blocks 
placed in the way of the give-away pro- 
grams. His business does not want any 
possible interference from Congress. 
They know nothing about this section. 
They never saw it. They have no idea 
what language it carries. But ap- 
parently they have been told by the De- 
partment of Defense that section 639 
could upset the gravy train; might put a 
stop in the handing out of nice, fat, juicy 
plums. So they, or people in the Depart- 
ment, have been pulling strings all over 
the Nation. Asa result a mounting flood 
of telegrams has been piling up, protest- 
ing this section. 

Undoubtedly some of those people 
have been getting rich or anticipate get- 
ting rich through contracts with the 
Department of Defense. 

To me it is rather significant that 
other wires have been coming to Wash- 
ington on section 629 also. They are 
wires from plain people; wires from 
working people. They want the Govern- 
ment’s interests and the taxpayers in- 


terests to be protected. I think their 
wishes are going to prevail here today. 

No; I am not against private business. 
I am not against business taking over 
any function now performed by Govern- 
ment that business can do legitimately 
without jeopardizing national security 
and without costing more money. If 
however the primary objection to section 
639 is based on the assumption that the 
transfer of Government activities to pri- 
vate business will automatically generate 
savings, I suggest that you let me quote 
from a directive which was issued by the 
Department of Defense—and I did not 
get this from official channels as you can 
well imagine. Here is what it states: 

As a matter of general policy it is con- 
sidered that only in exceptional cases should 
cost be considered a significent factor, and 
only in very unsual circumstances will sub- 
stantial savings be the sole criteria for justi- 
fication of continued operation of a facility. 


If savings are not to be the criteria; 
just what is to govern considerations? In 
any case, should not the fact be known to 
Congress? 

Let me go just a little further. We in 
the Congress have responsibility for the 
funds we appropriate for the Armed 
Services. We know of many instances 
where projects which have been justified 
before the committees and brought to 
the Congress in good faith by the com- 
mittees are not carried out by the De- 
partment of Defense. The funds are di- 
verted to other purposes, and the Con- 
gress is not consulted in any way. Is 
that a proper thing which helps prevent 
waste? 

No, I am not trying to keep the Gov- 
ernment in business. I just want Con- 
gress to know what is being done with 
the astronomical amounts of money we 
appropriate. I think we have a right to 
know, and that is all this language does. 
I am sick and tired of the secretariat of 
the Department of Defense and of other 
Departments of Government usurping 
the privileges of Congress, ignoring the 
Congress, and refusing to advise with 
the Congress when major changes are 
made in their spending programs. 

This language is only a 1-year provi- 
sion. The committee of the gentleman 
from Georgia will have ample time in 
that year to bring out corrective legisla- 
tion to supplant section 639 if they de- 
sire to remedy the problem. Congress 
will be adjourning in a very few months. 
There is little liklihood, in view of our 
busy schedules henceforth that perma- 
nent corrective legislation will be en- 
acted before we leave here. If section 
639 is stricken from the bill, we may be 
in the position of locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I am trying to get 
the situation straight in my own mind. 
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Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing for the language in the bill or for 
the language in the Rivers amendment? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not object to the 
language in the Rivers amendment. It 
is a clarifying amendment. 

Now, this in conclusion: What can 
possibly be wrong in having the military 
authorities justify to the appropriate 
committees of Congress the disposal by 
contract or otherwise to contract opera- 
tions of the work traditionally or cus- 
tomarily done by civilian personnel? 

I propose nothing that is obstructive, 
or time consuming, or that will hinder 
any proper transfer of activity. I do 
want Congress to be informed on the 
major changes in the military program, 
changes that affect not only spending, 
but changes that affect the lives and the 
families and the incomes of the people 
whom we represent, 


The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Should Be Reviewed Immediately by 
Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since Congress enacted the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, each year as I 
take my active duty for training as a 
Naval Reserve captain, I am confronted 
with criticism of the code from officers 
of all branches of the armed services 
with whom I come in contact. 

As yet I have not found a single offi- 
cer who favors the code in its present 
form. 

In fact, many officers urged me as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee to interest my colleagues in 
Congress in seeking a careful review of 
the code to the end that it may be sub- 
stantially revised. 

Mr. Speaker, the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary justice made little change in the 
substance of the criminal law which 
governed the armed services prior to and 
during World War II, but it did make 
cage arte procedural changes in that 

W. 

It is in the field of procedure that 
changes are now required. 

Present procedure imposes a great bur- 
den upon the United States, a burden 
which results in no compensating benefit 
to anyone. 

This burden is a costly one. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
administering the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice in the armed services is at 
least $158 million. 

This estimate -includes only those 
items of cost which are susceptible to 
exact computation, namely, the costs of 
trial, the costs of operating places of con- 
finement, and the wages paid persons in 
confinement. 
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This sum, $158 million, would provide 
pay and allowances for 90,000 enlisted 
men of the lowest pay grade for a year; 
it would pay for all the gas and oil used 
by all Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
for 1 year; it would purchase 930 train- 
ing aircraft. 

The burden imposed by the code is 
costly, too, in that it has increased the 
time spent by personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps in confinement. 

Before the code came into effect the 
Navy and Marine Corps confined an 
average of 3.5 persons per thousand. 

Now the Navy and Marine Corps con- 
fine an average of 8 persons per thou- 
sand. 

The incidence of confinement has 
more than doubled. 

The burdens which the code places 
upon the United States are such as no 
civilian criminal jurisdiction could tol- 
erate for any appreciable length of time. 

For example, no civilian jurisdiction 
could operate its criminal code for long 
without recourse to bail. 

There is no equivalent for bail in the 
criminal code of the armed services. 

Military offenders must be confined if 
they are escape risks. 

Most are escape risks because 80 per- 
cent of them are guilty of some type of 
absenteeism. 

Ordinarily civilian criminal codes do 
not require mandatory reviews of the 
record before the sentence can be exe- 
cuted. 

After conviction by a criminal court 
a civilian offender may begin to serve 
his sentence. 

i This is not true in the military prac- 
ce. 

Before the sentence may be executed 
there are certain reviews that must be 
accomplished. 

The record must be reviewed by the 
officer who convened the court; in most 
cases there must be a review by a super- 
visory authority as well; and in cases 
approaching any degree of severity of 
sentence there must be a review by a 
board of review in the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the service con- 
cerned. 

Superimposed upon all of these man- 
datory reviews there is a 30-day appeal 
period during which an accused person 
may file a petition for a review by the 
United States Court of Military Appeals. 

This period must be allowed to elapse 
in appropriate cases before the sentence 
may be executed. 

During the time consumed in making 
mandatory reviews of the record and 
during the mandatory appeal period the 
United States must keep its military 
prisoners confined. 

There is no bail. 

However, the sentence of confinement, 
if any, against an accused person begins 
to run from the date he is sentenced by 
the court. 

This, of course, is fair and should re- 
main in effect. 

Ordinarily in a civilian criminal prac- 
tice, it will cost an accused person some- 
thing if he wishes to appeal. 

There are likely to be costs of court 
for him to pay, and he will in most in- 
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stances be faced with the necessity of 
employing a lawyer. 

These costs will not be encountered by 
a military offender. 

There are never any circumstances 
under which any court costs are are paid 
by an accused; and, unless he wishes to 
employ civilian counsel, the Government 
will furnish him counsel free, not only 
for his trial but for the entire appellate 
procedure as well. 

Financially speaking, therefore, there 
is no impediment upon an accused per- 
son appealing his case all the way, even 
if he entered a plea of guilty at his trial. 

Perhaps the most significant and im- 
portant procedural defect in the uniform 
code of military justice lies in the fact 
that the appellate bodies provided by the 
code are in no way protected from frivo- 
lous appeals. 

It has been pointed out that there is 
no fiscal impediment to appeal. 

There is no essential impediment, 
either. 

There need be no real cause for appeal. 

A petition to the Court of Military Ap- 
peals will come about upon the simple 
announcement by an accused that he 
wishes to appeal. 

He need specify no reason; in fact, he 
need not have a reason. 

The procedural difficulties previously 
discussed, namely, no bail; multiple 
mandatory reviews of the record of trial; 
a mandatory appeal period; no costs to 
an accused person; and the fact that ap- 
pellate bodies are not protected from 
frivolous appeals; combine to place a 
burden upon the United States which is 
unreasonable and harsh and does no one, 
not even the accused, any good. 

It is a common problem with the sery- 
ices to find an accused who wishes to 
have his sentence finally executed but 
who cannot be accommodated, although 
the Government is willing, because of the 
procedural requirements which must 
first be satisfied. 

The cost, the wasted time are serious 
burdens imposed by the new code. 

However, a more lamentable result of 
the code has been that although it was 
designed to make things easier or fairer 
for accused persons, its net effect has 
been to make Federal criminal offenders 
of many young men who, but for the 
code, would have had their cases dis- 
posed of by a commanding officer and 
would thus have avoided a record of 
conviction by court-martial. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
is said to apply adversary proceedings to 
the trials of persons for crimes in the 
armed services. 

It surely does this. 

Its adversary proceedings have re- 
Placed for the Navy and Marine Corps 
the procedures under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy which are often 
described as paternal procedures. 

A paternal procedure for administer- 
ing discipline is not a bad system. 

In replacing the Navy’s and the Ma- 
rine Corps’ paternal systems with the 
adversary system of the uniform code, 
the powers of commanding officers to 
dispose of cases of infraction of disci- 
pline without reference to a court were 
greatly reduced. 
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This has inevitably resulted in more 
punishment by court-martial in cases 
which in the past would have been han- 
dled by the commanding officer himself. 

The men have suffered. 

More of them go before courts and be- 
come convicted of Federal offenses. 

The code is an important Federal 
criminal statute. 

Men convicted under it enter the cate- 
gory of those convicted of violations of 
such Federal statutes as the Lindbergh 
Act, the Dyer Act, the Mann Act, and 
others. 

Actually most military offenders are 
mere juvenile delinquents, mere way- 
ward boys guilty in 80 percent of the 
cases of some form of absenteeism 
which in civilian practice is not a crime 
at all: and yet the delinquent boy 
achieves the role of one convicted of a 
Federal offense. 

His commanding officer has no alter- 
native unless he will excuse the offense 
or inflict completely inadequate punis- 
ment, either of which will ruin the dis- 
cipline of his command. 

For the reasons I have cited, the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice should re- 
ceive careful scrutiny during the pres- 
ent session of Congress with a view to 
Substantial change. 

The feeling in this regard is greatly 
Strengthened by an opinion that the 
code’s cumbersome procedures, burden- 
Some and time consuming as they are, 
Could not stand the test of mobilization. 

The strain of mobilization would re- 
sult in a breakdown of the code’s proc- 
esses and leave the services with no for- 
mal machinery for the maintenance of 
discipline and good order among its 
Members. 


The Administration’s Proposals for Cul- 
tural Interchange To Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff have made important pro- 
Posals for winning the cold war, and 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, has called for the 
greatest political offensive in history to 
win the cold war. General Sarnoff, in 
a memorandum presented to the Presi- 
dent on April 5 urged that an amount 
equivalent to 5 or 712 percent of military 
defense appropriations be granted to a 
strategy board for political defense. 
This, of course, without reducing the 
military budget and not counting foreign 
military aid and point 4 types of expend- 
iture. General Sarnoff said: 

I am convinced that if the American people 
and their Congress are made fully aware of 
the menace we face, of the urgent need for 
mceting it, and the possibility of doing so by 
means short of war, they will respond wil- 


lingly as they have always done in times of 
national crisis. They will realize that no 
investment to win the cold war is exorbitant 
when measured against the stakes involved, 
and against the costs of the bombing war 
we seek to head off. 


I have introduced several bills in this 
Congress which are designed to enhance 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our 
country for I am convinced that this is 
as important as any of the “guns and 
butter’ programs which we support. 
One of the major ways in which we 
might turn reluctant and uneasy allies 
and the millions of uncommitted peoples 
into friends is to éarn their respect for 
our own culture. It is obvious, however, 
that if we have no respect for, and are 
officially indifferent to, our own best cul- 
tural efforts, if we show no concern as a 
people and as a nation with our own 
contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other coun- 
tries are hardly to be blamed if they ig- 
nore and are indifferent to the cultural 
contributions which we have to give the 
peoples of the world. We have only our- 
selves to blame, for they take their cue 
from our own Federal Government. In 
this situation the Communist Parties in 
the various countries and the U. S. S. R. 
find it extremely easy to spread their lies 
that we are gum-chewing, insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
19, 1955, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has this 
to say: 

Mr. President, I have been pleased to note 
the increasing evidences of America’s 
counteroffensive against the worldwide So- 
viet cultural propaganda effort. That Soviet 
effort is two-pronged. It is (a) designed to 
defame American culture as allegedly “crass” 
and “materialistic”; and (b) it is designed 
to paint a rosy picture of what is actually 
the barren and enslaved so-called culture of 
the U. S. S. R. 

I am glad to say that an inyaluable in- 
strument in our own accurate worldwide 
cultural effort is the American National 
Theater and Academy, which was wisely 
chartered by the Congress under a bill signed 
by the President of the United States as far 
back as July 5, 1935. 


General Sarnoff states that: 


Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are already being 
used, and often effectively. Nothing now 
underway needs to be abandoned. The prob- 
lem is one of attaining the requisite magni- 
tude, financing, coordination, and continu- 
ity—all geared to the long-range objectives 
of the undertaking. The expanded offensive 
with nonmilitary weapons must be imbued 
with a new awareness of the great goal and 
a robust will to reach it. 


As early as 1948 John Foster Dulles 
wrote that: 

We need an organization to contest the 
Communist Party at the level where it is 
working and winning its victories. * * * 
We ought to have an organization dedicated 
to the task of nonmilitary defense, just as 
the present Secretary of Defense heads up 
the organization of military defense. The 
new department of nonmilitary defense 
should have an adequate personnel and 
ample funds, 


Perhaps the most important of the 
bills I have introduced in the present 
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Congress is H. R. 5040 which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. A subcommittee has just been 
established to consider the administra- 
tion’s bill to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the other bills before the com- 
mittee which provide for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. The 
chairman of the subcommittee is the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY]. With the growing recognition of 
the importance of these proposals and 
the challenging plans of Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Sarnoff before us it is high time that 
hearings were held and that meritorious 
legislation be reported to the floor for 
consideration by this Congress. 


I include here editorials from the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star, and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
which discuss the administration's. pro- 
posals and the other bills before this 
Congress. Also included is an article 
from the Chicago American, by David 
Sentner, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Hearst newspapers. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 15, 1955] 
OUR CONGRESS COPES WITH CULTURE 
(By Jay S. Harrison) 

The traditional lethargy that inevitably 
smothers the question of governmental as- 
sistance to American artists and art has re- 
cently been dealt a decisive jolt. Though 
they have achieved no especial notoriety, sev- 
eral bills, motions, and suggestions have in 
the last month been discussed in Washington 
that point to a renewed interest on the part 
of our lawmakers in the forces and functions 
of culture. In fact, they are so many and 
their stipulations so elaborate that only a 
few, at best, can be summarized here. 

On April 20 Representative STUYVESANT 
WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of New York, in- 
troduced a bill, thereafter referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, which 
was designed to “provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts, and for other purposes.” In part, it 
stated: 

“(A) That the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative.” 

VITAL TO GENERAL WELFARE 

“(B) That the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential 
to the general welfare and the national in- 
terest; and 

“(C) That the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government.” 

Having thus lucidly established its prem- 
ise, the measure declares in the second sec- 
tion: 

“There is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
* * * The Commission shall be composed of 
21 members, appointed by the President, 
from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their 
knowledge of or experience in, or for their 
profound interest in, one of more of the 
arts.” 
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STUDIES OUTLINED 

And as to the bill’s meaning, the follow- 
ing explanation is made in section 3: 

“The Commission shall undertake studies 
of, and make recommendations to, appropri- 
ate methods * * * for encouragement of 
creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. Such studies 
shall be conducted by special committees of 
persons, expert in the field of art involved, 
appointed by the Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Commission.” 

The remainder of H. R. 5756, for so the bill 
is numbered, devotes itself to the implemen- 
tation necessary to setting the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts on a footing 
sound and firm, 

The administration's bill, H. R. 5756, was 
further accompanied by an excerpt from the 
President's state of the Union message de- 
livered to the Congress under date of Janu- 
ary 6, 1955: 

“In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which would make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish, the Federal Government 
should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other cul- 
tural activities. I shall recommend the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Arts with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise 
the Federal Government on ways to encour- 
age artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation.” 

These sentiments alone, formulated by an 
eminence in our political hierarchy, indi- 
cate that the Government has seriously be- 
gun to concern itself with an enterprise 
previously left pretty much to its own totter- 
ing devices. And as if this healthy sign 
were not enough, the current issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, published May 9, con- 
tains a lively debate on the construction, in 
Washington, of a civic auditorium “including 
an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, 
fine arts, and mass communications center.” 
Holding to the view that such a hall is neces- 
sary to insure that the District of Columbia 
become an authentic cultural capital, Rep- 
resentative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey—who, incidentally, has intro- 
duced several excellent bills similar to Rep- 
resentative WAINRIGHT’s—has this to say: 

“One of the major ways in which we might 
turn reluctant and uneasy allies and the mil- 
lions of uncommitted peoples into friends 
is to earn their respect for our own culture. 
It is obvious, however, that if we have no 
respect for, and are officially indifferent to, 
our own best cultural efforts, if we show no 
concern as a people and as a Nation with 
our own contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other countries 
are hardly to be blamed if they ignore and 
are indifferent to the cultural contributions 
which we have to give the peoples of the 
world. 

“The fine arts are a unifying force, as 
Washington and Jefferson knew, and they are 
especially important to us now when our 
country is assailed from within and from 
without by divisive and undemocratic forces 
from the right and from the left.” 

These, clearly, are the words of an en- 
lightened man. They reflect a judgment 
that knows art, understands what its powers 
are. And Representative THompson’s is no 
voice crying in the wilderness. Given time, 
one suspects he will be joined by a hale 
-chorus of supporters sharing his goals and 
supplementing his ideals, 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 16, 1955] 


For aN Arts COMMISSION 


The hope of a civic auditorium and fine- 
arts center for Washington was pushed a 
tiny step forward last week with House pas- 
sage of a bill creating a Commission to form 
plans for such a project. Planning is an in- 
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dispensable preliminary. But the Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts urged by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message last January is still a radiant 
but remote vision. Representative STUYVE- 
SANT WAINWRIGHT, a Republican, has intro- 
duced a bill drafted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which em- 
bodies the President’s ideas in this connec- 
tion. Its merit is attested by Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, a Democrat, who some 
time ago made a rather more comprehensive 
proposal for an arts commission plus an audi- 
torium and art center for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 

The President was right when he said in 
his state of the Union message that “in the 
advancement of the various activities which 
will make our civilization endure and flour- 
ish, the Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activities.” 
We believe that governmental encourage- 
ment and stimulation—something altogether 
different from the regimentation and con- 
trol characteristics of totalitarian states— 
can give great impetus to the arts. And we 
heartily agree with Secretary Hobby's obser- 
vation that “encouragement of the arts is a 
demonstration to itself and to others of a 
nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and 
creative destiny.” 


No better beginning could be made by a 
Federal Acts Commission than the creation 
of an auditorium and art center in Wash- 
ington. This is why we prefer Mr. THOMP- 
SON’s bill to Mr. WAINWRIGHT’S. The need for 
such a center was underscored this week by 
the Metropolitan Opera Cos recourse to a 
motion-picture theater for temporary ac- 
commodation here. The opera, and other 
forms of art, need a home of their own in 
Washington. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 11, 1955] 


AUDITORIUM STUDY 


Washington’s lack of a civic auditorium 
adequate to the needs of a city of this size 
and importance long has been of concern to 
public and private interests. Demands for 
a hall large enough to accommodate unusual 
national or local events, such as inaugural 
balls, operas, expositions, and the like, have 
been recurrent over recent years. There 
never has been a special study of the various 
problems involved in a major project of this 
kind, however. Therefore, the House has 
taken a step in the right direction in voting 
to create a 21-member commission to con- 
sider the auditorium problem, 

The move is timely because of the possi- 
bility of fitting the project into the broad 
program for redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington. The Zeckendorf plan envisions 
a large meeting hall and cultural center in 
the heart of the rebuilt community along 
the water front. Sites in other parts of 
Washington have been suggested from time 
to time, including one near the East Capitol 
Street Bridge. More vexing than the site 
question is the problem of financing so huge 
an undertaking. Always in the past any 
proposal for Federal or District financing has 
withered under the drought of funds for 
nonessential improvements. 

Lately, however, there has been talk of in- 
teresting private investors in a community 
auditorium enterprise. There have been re- 
ports that outside promoters have made in- 
quiries into the availability of suitable sites 
and into economic aspects of such a plan. 
The proposed commission can help to clear 
up the confusion over location, sponsorship, 
financing, and uses of a great hall for public 
and commercial gatherings in the Nation's 
Capital. Until some authoritative informa- 
tion on the project is prepared, the audi- 
torium idea is not likely to make much 
headway. 
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[From the Chicago American of April 29, 
1955] 


House Group OKs PLAN FOR CULTURE HALL 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 29.—Representative 
THOMPSON, Democrat, of New Jersey, urges 
congressional action to promote American 
culture and sports. 

The action would be in line with the pro- 
gram for competitive coexistence with Red 
Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

The House District Committee favorably 
reported out THompson’s first bill on the 
subject. It provides for creation of a Fed- 
eral commission to formulate plans for con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of a 
civic auditorium. The latter would include 
an inaugural hall of presidents and a music, 
drama, fine arts, and mass communications 
center. 

WARNINGS CITED 


THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and by Olympics Committee 
President Avery Brundage that this country 
is in danger of losing supremacy at the in- 
ternational games. 

THOMPSON said his legislation is designed 
to put into effect the proposals made by 
Hearst upon his return from behind the 
Iron Curtain, where he interviewed the four 
top Russian leaders. 

The proposal would create a National Ad- 
visory Committee under the Secretary of 
Health, Bducation, and Welfare to develcp 
a program with the States that would make 
the public more sports and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 

Welfare Secretary Hobby has approved a 
bill, introduced by Representative WAIN- 
WRIGHT, Republican, of New Jersey, for es- 
tablishment of a Federal commission on the 
arts and for other purposes. 

However, Representative THOMPSON and his 
Democratic colleagues do not think this ad- 
ministration bill goes far enough in activat- 
ing a dynamic competitive coexistence blue- 
print. 

RUSSIAN LEAD 


Brundage said the Russians are almost 
certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic games 
unless there is a sudden reawakening in this 
country. 

THOMPSON declared: 

“The huge Russian sports program is based 
on a broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this sys= 
tem, started more than 20 years ago, was a 
substantial contribution to the success of the 
Soviet armies during World War II. No 
country is stronger than its people. 

“In his speech at Washington's National 
Press Club, William Radolph Hearst, Jr., after 
his Russian trip, said sports are a front on 
which the commissars are moving ahead full 
speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic games since their inception. It has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-conscious young 
people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America's long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment of 
a permanent planning board commissioned 
to formulate a strategy on all fronts for 
meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with the Communists.” 

THOMPSON added that the legislation in- 
troduced by himself, Representative ROOSE- 
vELT, of California, and Representative REUSS, 
of Wisconsin, is designed to carry out the 
excellent proposals and timely warnings of 
Mr, Hearst. 
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Dulles—A Successful Contrast to Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Friday, May 13, 1955, is, I be- 
lieve, worthy of special attention: 
DTtULLES’ ACCOMPLISHMENTS PROVE VALUE OF 

His TRAVELS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Parts, May 12—There is something very 
impressive and of incalculable value about 
the new-fashioned diplomacy which brings 
the Secretary of State of the United States to 
Paris for informal-talks with the Foreign 
Ministers of France and Great Britain as well 
as with the top men of other countries that 
comprise the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Critics may say the head of the 
State Department should not travel around, 
but it is difficult to imagine how any prog- 
ress could be made any other way in solving 
Present-day problems among the Allies. 

Unfortunately, lots of mischievious rumors 
and some distorted reports reach back home 
to the parliaments and to the American Con- 
ress. It is not always easy to overcome the 
handicaps that interference, even by Amer- 
ican. legislators, sometimes brings. But if 
the Members of Congress who are so reckless 
With their comments on world affairs, espe- 
Clally the carping critics among the Demo- 
Crats, could attend a press conference held 
here by the Secretary of State, they would 
Come to realize how delicate and complicated 
are most of the questions tackled by the For- 
eign Ministers. 


THE INDOCHINA PROBLEM 


This last week has seen many important 
Conferences, but they are not unlike several 
Meetings held here before. They are all sig- 
nificant. The modern way is for the top 
representatives of the Allies to sit down to- 
gether and thresh out their differences be- 
hind closed doors. They talk frankly and at 
times heatedly, but they come out of it as 
& rule with a clear understanding of the 
viewpoint of their respective countries. 

Perhaps the most ticklish of all the ques- 
tions this week was the problem of Indo- 
china. Neither the French nor the Ameri- 
can Government could afford to place itself 
in the position of trying to settle the inter- 
nal affairs of south Vietnam, as this would 
only intensify Communist propaganda there. 
But certain parallel or common policies were 
agreed upon which may help to bring sta- 
bility to the situation in the southern part 
of Indochina. For, although the desire is to 
see some form of democratic government 
chosen, it is not easy to establish at once an 
electoral machinery such as exists in a Euro- 
Pean parliamentary system. But out of the 
turbulence of these last few weeks may come 
a representative system for south Vietnam, 
and that is the objective now. 

Despite the newspaper reports about a 
grave crisis in the relations between France 
and the United States over the Indochina 
question, it is a fact that both Governments 
recognized all along how important it is to 
reach an understanding and not to allow the 
Indochina dispute to impair their working 
arrangements on many other questions of 
far greater importance to both. 

The American people can rest assured that 
Secretary Dulles handled himself very cred- 
itably here. Notwithstanding some garbled 
impressions that came to certain Senators, 
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there was no mistake made here by Mr. 
Dulles in talking firmly where firmness was 
necessary. Those who heard his reply, for 
example, in the North Atlantic Council meet- 
ing to Foreign Secretary Spaak of Belgium 
on the Formosa question said it was an ex- 
cellent rebuttal to a statement that com- 
pletely misconstrued the American position, 


NOT STAMPEDED 


Nor is Mr. Dulles stampeded or pushed 
around by the Soviet tactics. He was clear 
cut in his announcement here that he 
wouldn’t go to Vienna until the Austrian 
treaty provisions had been finally set down 
on paper ready for signing. He is equally 
determined not to become involved in a pro- 
tracted discussion in Vienna about the de- 
tails of the forthcoming four-power confer- 
ence. 

There is a restraint and a forbearance 
about Mr. Dulles’ manner in these top-level 
negotiations, and at the same time such an 
earnest reflection by him of the truly Amer- 
ican viewpoint in international affairs, that 
that the American people can well be proud 
of their itinerant Secretary of State. 


Balance Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with my 
own remarks I am including a column by 
Stewart Alsop entitled “Balance Sheet,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on Monday, May 16, 
1955. 

This article is disturbing, not to say 
alarming. If the statements therein are 
true, then we are foolish in reducing our 
appropriations for the armed services for 
the ensuing fiscal year. If they are not 
true, then the Department of Defense 
and the President should tell the people 
of America the truth about Soviet ca- 
pabilities and not try to palm off on them 
the milk-and-toast pap that comes from 
the Secretary of Defense. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, I trust, has more in- 
formation about Soviet capabilities than 
they do about the Navy warehouse in 
New Orleans and the amount of ham- 
burgers, canned beef and gravy, and 
canned cheese on hand. 

The article follows: 

BALANCE SHEET 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

The Russians are talking peace. But they 
are preparing for war. And their prepara- 
tions are not only more intentsive than ours. 
They are also—hard as this is for Americans 
to believe—technically far ahead of us in 
many important ways. 

That was the real meaning of last Friday’s 
cryptic Pentagon announcement about “new 
aircraft developments in air parade forma- 
tions over Moscow.” In a final reduction to 
absurdity of the secrecy nonsense, the Pen- 
tagon at first tried to keep the details about 
the flights over Moscow—witnessed by some 
6 million Russians—secret. But, of course, 
the facts came out. Briefly, they are as 
follows: 

There were a number of flights over Mos- 
cow before and after May Day. The most 
important were: One flight of 10 and another 
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of 8 type 37's (comparable to our heavy 
B-52); 1 flight of 36 type 39's (comparable 
to our medium B-47); a low-altitude flight 
of a big, very fast. pursuit; from its con- 
figuration, an all-weather fighter; a flight of 
a large turboprop plane, comparable to our 
K-99 refueling plane. 

These facts sound dry enough when recited. 
But they were enough to throw the Penta- 
gon into one of the worst flops in recent 
years. For they make it necessary to recast 
all previous estimates of the American-Rus- 
sian air-atomic balance. The balance sheet 
now reads, in the light of the Moscow air 
show, about as follows: 

Our atomic stockpile is still several times 
as large as the Soviet stockpile. But this is 
ceasing to matter very much, since the Sov- 
iets are reaching the point where they will 
have enough atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons for all needed targets. Therefore 
delivery and defense capabilities are now the 
decisive factors. 

Overall, the Soviets have several times 
more jet fighters than we do, and, more sur- 
prisingly, about twice as many jet bombers. 
This is somewhat deceptive, however, since 
the bulk of the Soviet jet bombers are two- 
engined IL-28’s which can reach all targets 
in Europe or off the China coast, but cannot 
reach this country. 

The bulk of our jet bombers are medium 
B-47’'s, of which we have well over a thou- 
sand. With air refueling, the B—-47 can reach 
Soviet targets and return. The flight of 36 
Type 39’s indicates the Soviets are catching 
up fast with the B-47, and the flight of the 
turbo-prop tanker indicates that they are 
learning air-refueling techniques, too. Yet, 
assuming that the Soviets have not produced 
more than a hundred or so of these medium 
planes, we still have a big lead in this field. 
It is quite literally the only real lead we have 
left. 

For what really shook the Pentagon was 
the two formation flights of apparently fully 
operational B-—52-type heavy bombers. This 
means that we are at best neck-and-neck in 
the race for the intercontinental jet bomber, 
which will certainly be the decisive factor in 
the air-atomic balance until the arrival of 
the intercontinental missile. And what 
shook the Pentagon even more was the ap- 
pearance of the entirely new all-weather 
fighter. 

For the existence of such a plane argues 
the existence of the immensely complex 
weapons system of which an all-weather 
fighter is only a part, including early warn- 
ing and ground control systems. The in- 
telligence confirms the probable existence of 
fully mature Soviet air defense (which this 
country will not have at least until the sum- 
mer of 1957). Against a Soviet air defense, 
built around all weather fighters, this coun- 
try’s reserves of comparatively slow B-36 
heavy bombers must be virtually written off 
as a factor in the air-atomic balance. 

But the most disturbing aspect of the situ- 
ation is the technical brilliance displayed by 
the Soviet air engineers. Both the Type 39 
and the Type 37 do the same jobs as our 
B-47's and B-52’s with half the number of 
engines. This means that the Soviet engi- 
neers have developed jet engines with twice 
the thrust of any yet achieved in this coun- 
try. 

Finally, contrary to recent sunny Wil- 
sonian emanations from the Pentagon, there 
are very strong indications that the Soviets 
are ahead in the race for the intercontinen- 
tal missile, which will certainly determine 
the air-atomic balance in the end. 

Perhaps President Eisenhower's sixth sense 
is right, and things really are “on the way 
up.” Perhaps peace is just around the cor- 
ner. But surely, in view of the above, it 
would be unwise to act blindly on this as- 
sumption. 
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Career of James Morgan Is a Legacy for 
All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an article on the death of 
James Morgan appearing in the Boston 
Globe of May 13, 1955. 

The whole life of James Morgan was 
associated with the Boston Globe. For 
many years he was recognized as one of 
the outstanding members of his pro- 
fession. 

I also include in my remarks an edi- 
torial on James Morgan appearing in the 
Boston Globe of May 13, 1955. 

The article and editorial follow: 


CAREER OF JAMES MORGAN Is A LEGACY FOR 
ALL—HIs WARM, WISE COUNSEL SET TRADI- 
TION OF THE GLOBE—JUSTICE IN HUMAN 
AFFAIRS THE CORNERSTONE OF HIS LIFE 


“We are not responsible for the binding of 
our book of life, but we are for the contents,” 
wrote James Morgan in a Christmas message, 
when, at 90, he confessed he was “still wait- 
ing for old age to begin.” For him, in 
spirit, it never did. 

Nor did his view of the responsibility of 
the individual alter: What he professed at 
four score and ten, he had live through the 
long years since the rumbles of the Civil 
War muted away from his boyhood recollec- 
tions. The hint of Benjamin Franklin's 
famous epitaph contained in Mr. Morgan's 
philosophy was, in a sense, almost lineal: 

His own life, together with those of this 
father and grandfather, spanned the entire 
history of the United States, from the Amer- 
ican Revolution to our own day. 

Dean of America’s journalists, friend and 
advisor of a long succession of Presidents 
since the midseventies, scholar, historian, 
traveler, he moved with old-fashioned south- 
ern courtesy among the high and the lowly 
alike, as alert and interested in the views of 
the taxicab driver as he was in those of 
Supreme Court Justices and famous leaders 
of Government whom he numbered among 
his intimates. 

Through his signed writings in the Boston 
Globe, which he helped to build, under the 
guidance and friendship of its founder, the 
late Gen. Charles H. Taylor, he was, during 
nearly 75 years, the familiar of hundreds of 
thousands of New Englanders, who delighted 
in his sanity of view and unflagging cham- 
plonship of justice in human affairs. 

There was an appropriateness about James 
Morgan’s ties with New England, especially 
with Boston and Massachusetts. It was to 
Boston, in 1636, that his ancestors came, as 
settlers from Wales. Nearly 250 years later, 
he himself closed the cycle of family migra- 
tion by returning as a young man in his 
early twenties to the Hub to begin his career 
on the Boston Globe. 

In the midseventeenth century, the two 
brothers in the original settler’s family of 
Boston moved to the Connecticut Valley, 
where they helped found what is now the 
city of Springfield. From one of them was 
descended the late financier, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. The other pushed on into Kentucky, 
where James Morgan's ancestral family estab- 
lished itself in the mideighteenth century. 

It was in Kentucky, on December 18, 1861, 
that James Morgan was born. Soon there- 
after the family, being of strong Union sym- 
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pathies, moved into central Illinois where 
he spent his boyhood, underwent very brief 
schooling, helped his father as clerk in an 
express office and, at 10, found the magic 
key which was to unlock the future and 
shape his life's work. 

It was a telegraph key which helped James 
Morgan to his path of self-discovery. First 
in his hometown of Champaign, IH., and 
later in adjoining communities, he made 
friends with the local railway telegraphers, 
who permitted him to learn how to operate 
this fascinating machine. By the time he 
was 15, he was a regular substitute and relief 
operator for the Illinois Central Railway. At 
17 he shifted from railway telegraphy to com- 
mercial dispatch work at Des Moines, for the 
Western Union. 

He was on his way now with a vengeance. 
James Morgan's skill at the telegraph key 
next opened the way for an assignment to 
the Washington office, whither he betook 
himself at the age of 19. He was already 
deeply informed in national politics because 
of his handling of political dispatches. He 
knew every Member of the lower House of 
Congress in 1880 by name and record. In- 
cidentally, he had also made the innovation 
in press dispatches of adding political 
identification to public figures’ names such 
as Representative Black (Dem., Ark.). This 
touch continues in political reporting down 
to our own day. 

While immersing himself in political af- 
fairs, which were to become one of his abid- 
ing interests, the youngster from Illinois, 
still in his early twenties, proceeded to open 
still another path of interest—historical ex- 
ploration. The youthful telegrapher could 
not wait until the morning after his arrival 
at the Nation’s Capital to see Government in 
action: he rushed to a night session carrying 
his traveling bag from the station. Simi- 
larly, he proceeded to employ all his free time 
journeying to such historic shrines as Mt. 
Vernon, Monticello, and other spots near 
Washington made famous in the Nation’s 
history. 

This passion for a rummaging through 
America’s past on the spot persisted until 
the very year of his death. In later years, 
after his arrival in New England, he was to 
develop, under its urging, a personal ac- 
quaintance with shrines, biographies, geog- 
raphy, history, and regional traits of char- 
acter which was undoubtedly unmatched. 

While on a hasty visit from Washington to 
New York City, in 1883, James Morgan first 
met the founder of the United Press, Walter 
Phillips, who was partly responsible for the 
later meeting with General—then Colonel— 
Charles H. Taylor and the decision to aban- 
don telegraphy for a career in the newspaper 
profession. 

James Morgan came to the Globe first as 
exchange editor, a role which was one of 
tremendous importance in days when the 
telephone was still a dream in the mind of 
its inventor. His flair for politics and his 
enormous erudition in that field, soon in- 
duced the publisher of the Globe to assign 
him to cover statehouse affairs, where the 
23-year-old speedily began a new enlarge- 
ment of his acquaintance with political 
leaders of both parties, from senators down 
to ward bosses. 

With this preparation, a year later he was 
sent to take charge of the paper’s Washing- 
ton Bureau, which he proceeded to make 
outstanding in the Nation in national polit- 
ical reporting. 
capital during the sessions of Congress, and 
returned to New England every summer, 
interspersing work on the road during cam- 
paigns. His byline was now attracting wide 
attention. 

In 1890, the Uncle Dudley signature on 
the Globe’s two-column long Sunday edi- 
torial made its first appearance. What part 
James Morgan played in creating this col- 
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umn, and what part represented General 
Taylor’s inspiration, will never be known, 
for both were reticent about the column’s 
origins. 

But the Uncle Dudley column bore from 
the outset the unmistakable stamp of James 
Morgan's wisdom and personality, and ex- 
pressed fully the philosophy of the Globe's 
founder, who envisaged it as a venture in 
friendly counseling and well-tempered sug- 
gestion, rather than as recourse to dogmatic 
lecturing of the public. 

This oldest editorializing column in the 
Nation undertook to fill the vacuum left by 
the vanishing personal journalism of such 
great editors as Greely and Dana; the jour- 
nalistic are which Marse Henry Waterson 
still plied famously in the South. In 1913, 
on the eve of World War I, Uncle Dudley 
became a daily feature on the Globe’s edi- 
torial page with James Morgan presiding 
over its destinies as director. 

In 1894, Mr. Morgan, then at the age of 
32, married Miss Helen Dailey, of Cambridge. 
Thereafter, throughout the rest of a long 
and extraordinary productive life, the two 
were inseparable coworkers, sharing adven- 
tures on journeys which carried them into 
far corners of the earth. 

James Morgan had been, from his youth, 
an eager and unusual traveller. Equipped 
with a memory of encyclopedic proportions, 
he never visited a city, or a spot notable in 
human annals, without saturating himself 
in its history and storing away in his mind 
a surprising wealth of information about it. 

This trait has already been noted with re- 
spect to historical spots in our own country. 
It was emphasized again on the 50th anni- 
versary of the Civil War, when James Morgan 
conceived the idea of a day-by-day story of 
that struggle, written from the old battle- 
fields. But in 1913 the greatest adventure in 
travel he was to experience opened for him, 

General Taylor decided that the approach- 
ing anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo and 
the downfall of Napoleon, warranted special 
notice as a news feature. Accordingly he 
startled James Morgan one morning by in- 
forming him that he and Mrs. Morgan were 
to pack up and go to Europe. There they 
were to begin at Napoleon’s birthplace on 
Corsica, and follow the trail of the Little 
Corporal's destiny through to his tomb at Les 
Invalides in Paris. 

This journey of 20,000 miles occupied the 
better part of a year. In preparation for it, 
James Morgan assembled and read hundreds 
of histories, biographies, and memoirs. The 
results began to flow into the Sunday Globe 
from his wandering pen a few months later. 
They continued, one whole page article after 
another, week after week, down to the cen- 
tenary of Waterloo, 

It was one of the most prodigious feats of 
journalism in the annals of the American 
press; and not the least remarkable part of 
the undertaking were the vibrant, colorful, 
fascinating style of the writing, and the 
shrewd historical and political wisdom dis- 
played by the author. 

“The Path of Napoleon” took Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan through Europe, into the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, up the Nile, and into the Holy 
Land. They followed Napoleon's star to Aus- 
tria and Poland, to Moscow, Waterloo, and 
Saint Helena. Twice James Morgan was ar- 
rested by suspicious national police, who 
thought him a spy because of his intense 
curiosity and his insistence upon digging into 
out-of-the-way corners of the Napoleonic 
legend. 

Then, returning home just as World War I 
began to throw its approaching shadow 
across Europe, James Morgan shut himself up 
in a hotel room, together with a newly assem- 
bled library of Napoleona, and proceeded to 
rewrite his adventure for book publication, 

This book was not the first of his literary 
ventures. Beginning in 1905 he turned out 
successively Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and 
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the Man, Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the 
Man, the Life of Edward O. Moseley (1913), 
a Life of Gen. Charles H. Taylor (in 1923) 
following the publisher’s death, Our Presi- 
dents, a highly popular series of biographical 
studies, and The Birth of the American 
People, a study of our Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary beginnings as a Nation, in 1930. 

In 1926 Mr. Morgan was given the honorary 
degree of Master.of Arts by Tufts College; 
and in 1938 Williams College awarded recog- 
nition to him for his work as a newspaper- 
man, scholar, and historian by bestowing 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 

Paralleling this continuous interest in 
matters literary was Mr. Morgan's unremit- 
ting production for the pages of the Sunday 
Globe, where his range of learning, lively 
style, and robust wisdom spotlighted week 
after week the events of the Nation and of 
the world. He continued to write these 
pages almost down to the week of his death, 
without the slightest faltering of his pen. 

As his biographical studies and his his- 
tories suggest his main and abiding interest 
lay in political affairs. From the days of 
President Rutherford Hayes, he covered every 
national political conveytion held by both 
the Democrats and the Republicans down to 
1949, hustling his dispatches off from the 
convention press box page by page as ener- 
getic at 75 as he had been in his thirties. 

His skill at political reporting won for him 
the accolade from the late William Allen 
White, famous editor of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette, as “the best reporter in the coun- 
try.” Mr. Morgan was then in his early 
eighties. When age prevented his personal 
attendance at the conventions, he secluded 
himself in a Boston hotel room and, with a 
Special installation of radio and television, 
Supplemented by long-distance telephone, 
did the job there. 

Two Roosevelts, Theodore and Franklin D., 
were among the Presidents who called James 
Morgan to the White House. His advice was 
Sought by Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in Washington 
from many States of the Union on matters 
of legislative policy and political strategy. 
Through his friendship with Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska, one of James Morgan’s great 
campaigns to modernize the Federal Govern- 
ment achieved victory with the adoption of 
the “lame duck” amendment to the Consti- 
tution, This amendment put an end to the 
18-month-long interlude between the elec- 
tion of new Members of Congress and their 
assumption of duties. He had urged this for 
a decade. 


On the occasion of his 90th birthday, this 
native son of old Kentucky and rehabilitated 
New Englander received messages of con- 
gratulation from editors and statesmen, edu- 
cators, and Supreme Court Justices, political 
leaders, and literary pundits all over America. 
They honored him not merely for his unusual 
achievement but equally for the graciousness, 
unfailing humor, and wide humanity of his 
character. 

His personal reticence did not obscure a 
warm heart, a confident spirit, and a never- 
absent kindness of manner. His passing, 
alike to the members of the Globe family 
who were honored by his friendship and to 
the nearly 1,000 others who personally shared 
with them the richness of his personality and 
wisdom through intimate acquaintance, is 
less a signal for grief than a reason for 
thanksgiving that opportunity was given 
them to know and love one of such tempered 
wisdom and diverse qualities. 

J i 


JAMES MORGAN 
It is difficult to appreciate so soon that 
James Morgan’s help will no longer be avail- 


able. It always has been at hand in the 
memory of the oldest Globe employee. 
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Wherever he was a phone call would bring 
a quick answer to the most difficult ques- 
tion, coupled with a careful, friendly ex- 
planation, offered with easy courtesy. In- 
creasing age never reduced his alertness; 
rather it gave further depth to his under- 
standing. 

For what he said had authority. That 
stemmed not merely from a newspaper ca- 
reer of nearly 80 years, which he began as 
a telegrapher in the days when the effective 
use of the telegraph was comparatively new 
to journalism. Behind his experience there 
also lay his immense historical study, which 
helped him furnish the correct background 
for any picture that might emerge in the 
news. 

He always searched out the fundamentals, 
It was characteristic of him that when he 
briefly investigated the subject of law he 
studied Blackstone’s Commentaries. It was 
such searching self-education that devel- 
oped Mr. Morgan, who had no formal educa- 
tion after the age of 9, into the elder states- 
man of American journalism and a success- 
ful author, to whom Williams College 
awarded a degree of doctor of humane 
letters. 

His contribution to the Globe was im- 
mense, beyond possible assessment. This 
newspaper’s policy of friendly, objective dis- 
cussion, and avoidance of heat, is certainly 
in accord with his personality. With the 
late Gen. Charles H. Taylor, he founded the 
Uncle Dudley column 65 years ago. 

That he will be missed goes without say- 
ing, but what he taught his colleagues over 
the years will long be remembered, for it 
forms a sure foundation. We prize a herit- 
age, while we mourn a counselor and friend. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Biscuits and Cornbread for Coal Miners 


and Other Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 3706, similar to 
several others of equal intent and pur- 
pose, seeking to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to process our sur- 
plus grains, now owned by the taxpayers 
but which are no more useful than a 
miser’s coins under the floor board, in 
order that those grains may become 
fiour and meal for our unemployed coal 
miners and for other Americans. Like 
the hoarding miser, we know the grain 
is ours somewhere in nice storage piles, 
but in our inner wisdom from the Lord, 
we also know that such stored grain will 
never be useful until placed in channels 
of human consumption at home or 
abroad. And I for one believe in being 
good to our own before we hunt for 
recipients for our goods in Turkey or 
Pakistan. I do hope many Members of 
this body will give much thoughtful 
consideration to the desirability for this 
type of legislation during these days of 
unemployment in our great coal industry. 
If we encourage Venezuela by permit- 
ing that country to ship unlimited quan- 
tities of residual oil into America to 
compete with our domestic coal indus- 
try, then we ought to encourage our 
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own unemployed coal miners by enacting 
legislation authorizing the processing of 
surplus grains into flour for biscuits and 
into meal for corn dodgers for the 
worthy families of some of the best 
Americans this side of Paradise, the min- 
ing people of southeastern Kentucky and 
of other sections of our coal-mining 
regions. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be a 
poet. But once I was booked for a me- 
morial address at a little mining com- 
munity down in Whitley County, Ky., 
in honor of the departed coal miners all 
of us had known and loved as neighbors 
and friends before they were called to 
that mystic bourne from which no 
traveler has ever returned. So, I came 
up with a little poem honoring the min- 
ers we proposed to remember on that 
occasion. It follows below: 

THE MINING MAN 

(By EUGENE SILER, Williamsburg, Ky.) 

(Read at homecoming of Bon Jellico miners 
on September 17, 1950) 

Miner, miner shining bright 

Down in caverns of the night. 

How could wheels make their turn, 

How could bright fires dance and burn 

Without you, O mining man? 


War or peace must have your coal, 
A world is waiting for black gold. 
So make a cut and shoot it down, 
Load it up to go to town. 

Blessing on you, mining man! 


Toil and danger both you know, 
Sometimes joy and sometimes woe. 
But light of night comes. by your hand 
And with your help we run this land. 
Hail to you, O mining man! 


So now, Mr. Speaker, I trust this body 
at the proper time will not merely con- 
sider doing the Democratic thing or the 
Republican thing but rather the Chris- 
tian thing toward the unemployed 
“mining man” and others in giving sup- 
port to the legislation I have mentioned. 
I have decided that during my own con- 
gressional career, whether short or long, 
I do not intend to be pro-labor nor pro- 
capital nor pro-conservative nor pro- 
radical, but I do intend to be very pro- 
Christian and very pro-American. And 
I believe this legislation I have men- 
tioned is both Christian and American 
in its basic character. 


How’s Benson Doing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the May 7, 1955, issue of 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Many of those who support the Eisen- 
hower administration farm program of 
fiexible price supports have asked us to 
wait and see how the program will work. 
They have indicated that a program of 
flexible price supports will reduce pro- 
duction and increase consumption with- 
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out lowering the income of farm families. 
The article I am including in my re- 
marks shows that this is not the case. 
It follows: 

How’s Benson DoInG? 

How is the Benson farm program working? 
His hope is that by lowering the price of 
farm products you can reduce production 
and increase consumption without too much 
injury to farm income. 

Look first at the drop in support prices 
and intended acreage for 1955: 


Drop in 
rice 
cents | Shift in acreage 
per 
bushel) 
Contin. heer ee 4 | No change. 
Oates ecu cece 14 | Up 1 percent. 
Ry De OS ee one ee 21 | Up 9 percent. 
Bayboanss Soot SE sss 21 | Up7 percent. 
Borg hurt. oo oe ake 23 Do. 


So far, the drop in support price has been 
accompanied by an increase instead of a de- 
crease in intended acreage. 

What about the dairy situation? The price 
has dropped but has production been cut? 

In the marketing year ending March 31, 
1955, milk production held about steady. 
Actually it rose a little, by half a billion 
pounds. In the first quarter of 1955, milk 
production was off 2 percent from the high 
first quarter of 1954. 

But cow numbers are still high, and the 
April, May, and June production may equal 
last year’s. If last year’s drought is not 
repeated, milk production for ail of 1955 may 
easily run ahead of 1954. 

The cut in dairy product prices a year ago 
has made little difference in production and 
has helped to increase consumption slightly. 
To pay for these results, dairy farmers have 
taken a cut of 10 percent or more in net 
income. 

Is the Benson plan working? Not with 
feed-grain crops certainly. And it shows 
only meager results in the dairy field at a 
high cost to dairy farmers. 


Progress Report on Desalting Sea Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(0) 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
decade the diminishing water supply in 
this country has become a matter of 
great concern. To realize there is good 
cause for this concern one only needs to 
examine past history where whole civi- 
lizations have vanished from certain 
areas of the earth because their water 
supplies were exhausted. 

As the water needs of our country 
grow, as agriculture and industry require 
more and more water and our available 
supplies dwindle, the importance of 
water to our well-being and to our over- 
all national economy is impressed upon 
us more and more, 
industries, our growing populations, and 
expanding agricultural production have 
increased tremendously the demand for 
large quantities of fresh water. This 
continued growth and expansion has 
placed a severe drain on water resources 


Expansion of our. 
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in certain areas. The sources of water 
on which we normally rely are gradually 
being exhausted and, through use and 
reuse, the supplies derived from these 


sources are being contaminated. There 


is an urgent need then for finding addi- 
tional fresh-water sources. 

Last year thousands of cities and 
towns throughout the Nation were forced 
to adopt measures curtailing water use. 
The availability of water has become a 
major factor in the location of industry, 
as industrial water needs rapidly expand. 

In the face of this alarming water 
situation,.there is encouraging news for 
many of the areas most concerned over 
their dwindling water supplies. These 
are the areas that have an unlimited 
source of water but up to now this water 
has not been useable because of the salt 
content. There is enough fresh water 
in 1 cubic mile of ocean water to supply 
the entire Nation for 8 days. The prob- 
lem then is to separate the pure water 
from the salt and this problem is well 
on the way to being solved. 

On June 2, 1952, this body—House of 
Representatives—passed legislation es- 
tablishing a research program with the 
objective of developing economically 
feasible processes for converting saline 
or salt water to fresh water. This legis- 
lation was enacted and became known as 
the Saline Water Act of 1952. I am 
happy to report that progress under this 
research program has been encouraging. 
No longer does any area have to face the 
possibility of running out of water as 
long as there are supplies of salt or saline 
water available. Economic deminerali- 
zation of saline water is in sight. 

By this program initiated by the Con- 
gress in 1952, the foundation is being 
laid for realistic development of prac- 
tical conversion processes. At the be- 
ginning of the program the cost of con- 
verting sea water to fresh water by the 
best processes in use was estimated at 
about $400 to $500 an acre-foot. The 
initial cost goals for the program were 
set at $125 per acre-foot for municipal 
water and $40 per acre-foot for irriga- 
tion water on the basis that these 
amounts represented about the maxi- 
mum that could be borne by these types 
of use. These goals are in sight and it is 
believed that they can be reached and 
lowered if the research is continued. 

In accordance with the Saline Water 
Act of 1952, the research program is 
being accomplished under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior through, 
first, federally financed contracts for 
conducting scientific research with pri- 
vate scientists and engineers, educational 
institutions, scientific organizations, and 
engineering firms; second, encouraging 
development of saline water conversion 
processes by correlating and coordinat- 
ing efforts in this field; and third, stimu- 
lating the interest of private and public 
organizations and individuals in the 
program. Some of the outstanding sci- 
entists in the country are working on the 
problem. In addition, there is a group of 
eminent leaders of educational, scientific, 
and industrial organizations serving as 
an advisory board to provide the Secre- 
tary with advice on broad policy matters 
relating to the program. The research 
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and development now in progress is 
being watched with much interest by 
those engaged in similar projects in a 
number of foreign countries and there is 
cooperation between this Government 
and those abroad having mutual interest 
in this problem. 

Many ideas and processes have been 
studied. Some have shown promise and 
some have been discarded. The proc- 
esses under study include: First, electric 
membrane processes; second, vapor com- 
pression distillation; third, solar distil- 
lation; fourth, critical pressure devices; 
fifth, osmotic processes; sixth, solvent 
extraction; and seventh, separation by 
freezing. The technical details of these 
processes for those who are interested 
may be obtained from the printed hear- 
ings before the Interior Committee or 
may be obtained from the Department 
of the Interior. 

The program embodied in the 1952 act 
was for 5 years and called for the ex- 
penditure of $2 million over the 5-year 
period. H. R. 2126 would amend the 
Saline Water Act of 1952 to provide for 
uninterrupted continuation of the saline 
water conversion research program. 
This legislation would modify the basic 
act by extending the period of the re- 
search program by 5 years, by increasing 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated from $2 million to $6 million, and 
by permitting research to be carried on 
to a limited extent in existing Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

Under the provisions of the 1952 act, 
all research activities and field tests, in- 
cluding reports thereon and the cor- 
relation and coordination of all data, 
must be completed prior to July 15, 1957. 
It is necessary that extension of the pro- 
gram be authorized at this time if it is 
to continue without interruption. Under 
the existing law, most active research 
contracting would have to be termi- 
nated by about December of this year to 
permit completion of the work under the 
contract and final reporting of the re- 
sults and conclusions by the deadline of 
July 1957. 

Unless the program is extended, it 
would be terminated just at a time when 
the need for advance research and de- 
velopment of the most promising pro- 
cesses is expected to be paramount. Up 
until now, most of the research and de- 
velopment on processes has been on a 
relatively small-scale laboratory basis. 
Much of this exploratory research needs 
to be continued; however, in addition a 
few processes have shown sufficient 
promise to warrant the installation of 
pilot plants or the undertaking of field 
tests. Such plants and tests are essential 
in order to obtain reliable cost estimates 
and information on the durability of the 
unit, production capacity, power require- 
ments and other data necessary to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of large-scale 
conversion. 

The need for authority to use Govern- 
ment laboratories to a limited extent is 
primarily for the purpose of making un- 
biased comparisons of processes in con- 
firmation of research results. 

With the encouraging results from 
recent advancements, primarily as a re- 
sult of the legislation passed in 1952, I do 
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not hesitate to predict that this research 
program, if it is continued, will result in 
development of processes which will, 
within the extension requested by this 
legislation, produce fresh water for 
municipal use in certain areas at a cost 
that is competitive with other sources 
and will produce fresh water for agricul- 
tural purposes in certain areas from 
brackish water at a cost which will be 
feasible. 


Don’t Turn Diverted Acres Into Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our present Federal farm pro- 
grams have not solved the many prob- 
lems facing the dairy farmers of the 
Nation. In fact, some elements of. the 
general farm program not related to 
dairy farming actually impose new prob- 
lems for dairy farmers and the dairy 
industry. I refer specifically to the 
problem of diverted acres from other 
types of farming. It appears that in the 
past the diverted acres have been tem- 
Pporarily turned into use for dairying. 
This, of course, intensifies the problems 
of farmers normally and regularly en- 
gaged in dairy farming. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial from the May 7, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer which discusses this problem. 
Here is the full text of the editorial: 

It is true that the milk surplus picture 
looks a bit brighter than in 1954. However, 
there is still a big black cloud hanging over 
the dairy future. 

The thought of 30 million diverted acres is 
a continuing worry to dairymen. These are 
the acres taken out of corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton production by farmers who comply with 
Federal crop controls. 

Government policy is to get these extra 
acres into hay and pasture crops. This is 
good for the land but it is sure to mean extra 
competition and more milk surpluses. 

More acres of hay and pasture are sure 
to mean more meat and milk. The only 
thing to do with forage is to feed it to cattle 
and sheep. Some of those added cattle will 
be dairy cows. 

We hate to see these diverted acres shifted 
from corn, cotton, and wheat and put into 
milk production. Competition is tough 
enough as it is. 

Acreage taken out of those crops should 
be taken completely out of circulation. 
Otherwise they solve one problem only to 
create another. 


I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5942, 
which I believe solves the problem of 
diverted acres. Briefly, my bill calls for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to annually 
determine and proclaim prior to 
November 15 of each year a national 
conservation acreage reserve for the 
succeeding year. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after surveys, will determine 
how many acres of land are needed for 
current production needs and how many 
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acres of land are to be diverted into the 
conservation reserve. 

The national conservation reserve will 
then be broken down into State alloca- 
tions. The States in turn will allocate 
the reserve acreage to counties in the 
same ratio as the previous year’s acreage 
in national production totals. County 
farmer committees will then allocate the 
county’s conservation reserve to indi- 
vidual farmers on a similar basis. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into annual agreements 
with individual farmers for the making 
of incentive payments to farmers who 
agree to put the specified number of 
acres into a conservation reserve on 
their farms. Such incentive payments 
will be based on the value of the custo- 
mary landlord’s share, in the area where 
the farm is located, of commodities 
which the Secretary determines would 
be produced on the reserve acres if they 
were used for commercial production 
for the crop year on which the contract 
is made. The bill limits incentive pay- 
ments to $2,000 for any farm operator’s 
unit. 

I believe if my bill is adopted it will 
solve the problem of diverted acres— 
diverted acres that in the past have 
sometimes been turned into dairying or 
other types of farming. Under my bill 
diverted acres will be used for a conser- 
vation reserve. It is a reserve plan that 
will protect our top soil when we need it 
for an emergency or in the not too dis- 
tant future to meet increased popula- 
tion of the Nation. 


Developing a Sound Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
had the pleasure of having as my guest 
on a radio program for the people of my 
district, our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable HAROLD D. Coo.ey, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of this 
House. I was so struck by his informa- 
tive discussion of our farm problems that 
I would like to repeat here some of the 
ground we covered and plead for quick 
and vigrous action by this Congress 
toward developing a sound farm pro- 
gram. 

In casting my vote for H. R. 12, which 
would restore 90-percent parity price 
supports for basic agricultural commod- 
ities and put a floor of 80 percent under 
dairy supports, I am not under any illu- 
sion that this measure is any more than 
a step in the direction of adequate farm 
income security. I would like to make it 
clear that I do not consider price sup- 
ports, whether fixed at 90 percent or 
flexible, as anything more than a tem- 
porary prop to try to keep a large num- 
ber of our farmers from going bankrupt 
and losing their farms during the period 
before we can work out a sound, perma- 
nent, and effective program, 
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In the first place, I am unhappy be- 
cause H. R. 12 makes no provision to help 
agricultural industries outside the so- 
called basic crops and dairying. I be- 
lieve that other farmers, raising other 
crops, are aS much entitled to help as 
are the producers of the basic crops. In 
my own district we have large produc- 
tion of grapes, raisins, fruits and vege- 
table crops and the farmers who are sup- 
plying these essentials to the Nation 
have problems equally difficult with 
those of the producers of cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, and peanuts, and I believe 
their economic welfare is as important 
to the Nation as is the survival of farm- 
ers producing basic commodities. 

I think it must be apparent that if 
price supports are to serve any effective 
purpose in saving our farm families from 
going under, they must be at 90 percent 
of parity. Actually, the difference be- 
tween the 90 percent and the 75 percent 
or 80 percent they would receive under 
the flexible support program is the 
amount keeping them alive and eating 
and able to operate their farms. For a 
large percentage of our farms, it is the 
slim margin of survival. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has publicly stated that 
the policy of the administration is to 
eliminate 10 percent of farm families. 
That means about 500,000 families, about 
2 million men, women, and children of 
America who have chosen farming as a 
way of life. The Secretary of Agriculture 
also advocates the flexible price support 
program and it is apparent he and the 
administration propose to use this device 
as a means of accomplishing his purpose 
to drive farmers away from their farms. 

Recently President Eisenhower deliv- 
ered a message to the Congress endors- 
ing a program of farm help put togethér 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
After wrestling with the problem of what 
to do with our farmers who are on the 
verge of going under, what do they come 
up with? A proposal that the Federal 
Government assist them by educating 
them not to be farmers. They propose we 
solve our farm problem by educating 
farmers to be laborers or mechanics— 
not by helping them to be better farm- 
ers, or trying to solve their price or dis- 
tribution problems. This would sound 
ridiculous if it were not tragic confirma- 
tion of the existence of an administra- 
tion program to liquidate farm families, 
Actually, it fits into a program which also 
is designed to pinch off and abandon rec- 
lamation, which would put water on mil- 
lions of acres and in many instances 
convert them from marginal to fine, pro- 
ducing acres, helping to solve the world’s 
food shortage. 

May I recall to you the prediction of 
former President Truman when he dedi- 
cated an important reclamation dam in 
1952 and told his listeners to mark it 
well, for if the Republican Party gained 
power, they would not see another dam 
like it? How well he knew the plans of 
the present administration is shown by 
the fact that there has not been a single 
new reclamation start since January 
1953. 

All this fumbling with our farms adds 
up to an administration philosophy I 
think is unknown to many of our farm- 
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ers. It amounts to a plan to drive farm- 
ers out of business and herd them into 
industrial pursuits. As tools to accom- 
plish this purpose we have flexible, bank- 
ruptcy price supports, stopping reclama- 
tion programs which would create new 
irrigated farms, and proposals to recruit 
farmers into industrial plants. Instead 
of a program to keep farmers in business 
producing food and fiber, we are asked to 
go along with a program to drive them 
of the farms. This is the opposite of a 
farm program as I see it. 

Since I have been in Washington I 
have been astonished and aghast at the 
hopeless, helpless attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I wish our farm- 
ers generally could see the callous and 
cold reaction of the leaders in that De- 
partment to the human problems they 
should be trying to solve. Believe me, 
when I take up with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture the acute and 
immediate problems of a major segment 
of agriculture, the turkey industry, and 
am informed the Department proposes to 
do nothing to cooperate with the indus- 
try, I cannot accept their plan to shake 
_out less efficient producers—to solve the 
problems by permitting chaos in the in- 
dustry this fall, with inevitable bank- 
ruptcy for thousands. 

The fact of the matter is that a con- 
tinued program of price supports is nec- 
essary at this time primarily because the 
administration has completely failed to 
develop a farm program. It appears we 
cannot expect such a program from the 
hopeless, helpless group now charged 
with this responsibility. As I see it, de- 
velopment of a long-range farm pro- 
gram is up to us and we cannot expect 
cooperation from the administration. 
When such a program is developed, we 
no longer will be concerned with either 
fiexible or rigid price supports on their 
present basis, and I, for one, will be 
happy to see the end of this artificial 
emergency aid. 

How shall we go about working out a 
farm program? Certainly, we have a 
valid objective, and that must be to pro- 
vide a farm economy in which every 
hard-working farmer will know that by 
proper, efficient farm management, he 
can recover his costs of production and 
receive a profit sufficient to raise and 
educate his children under a standard 
of living we want in an American home. 

Because we have proof with which we 
cannot argue that the world as a whole 
has a serious food shortage, we must 
grant that our local situation, with what 
appears to be surpluses, can be smoothed 
out by proper distribution. 

Reciprocal trade provides the basic 
tool for foreign agricultural distribution, 
and it is too bad the Department of Agri- 
culture continues to drag its feet in de- 
veloping world markets for our surplus 
farm production. 

We need also to encourage marketing 
agreements, cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, advertising and distribution 
programs to knock off the peak of sur- 
plus production and fill in the valleys of 
underproduction. 

We must curb food profiteering and 
speculation abuses and cut the costs of 
distribution, so that consumers can get 
food and clothing at fair prices while 
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farmers receive a fair return. I am most 
happy to learn from Congressman 
Coo.rey that the Agriculture Committee 
of this House is embarking on a program 
to study consumer and farm prices, and 
I have every hope that legislation to deal 
with this problem will result. 

We need more advance planning of 
projects to convert marginal land into 
good farms, through increased soil con- 
servation and a renewed program for 
reclamation, and we must overcome and 
throw aside the reluctance of the pres- 
ent administration to go ahead with 
these vital projects. 

In the face of a hopeless, helpless ad- 
ministration, the need of action by this 
Congress is urgent, lest delays wreck our 
farm economy and change our most basic 
strength into an agricultural shambles. 


F ormosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16,1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a very excellent article written 
by the Honorable Stanley K. Hornbeck 
entitled “Formosa” and which was 
published in the spring issue of World 
Affairs magazine. 

Mr. Hornbeck has had a distinguished 
career in the Foreign Service of our 
country. He served as the Chief of the 
Far Eastern Division in the Department 
of State, as a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, as a member of the 
American delegation to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference in 1944, and as United 
States Ambassador to the Netherlands 
from 1944 to 1947. 


I recommend Mr. Hornbeck’s article 
to all who are concerned and interested 
in the present situation in the Far East: 

FORMOSA 
(By Stanley K. Hornbeck) 


Nature placed it in the geographic orbit 
of the Asiatic mainland. Human adventur- 
ing, pioneering, and settling brought it long 
ago into the ethnic orbit of China.. Portu- 
guese mariners gave it the name by which 
we know it: Formosa. To the Chinese and 
the Japanese it was and is Taiwan. Span- 
iards, Netherlanders, Englishmen, Japanese, 
Americans, and Chinese have given it a place 
in history. A war and a treaty drew it 60 
years ago into the political orbit of Japan. 
Another war evoked from the major powers 
on what became the winning side a declara- 
tion of purpose that it be restored to the 
Republic of China, brought about relin- 
quishment by Japan of any and all claim 
to it, rendered it de factis a province of 
China, and left in suspense the question of 
its status de lege. 

Karl Marx, Lenin, the Communist con- 
spiracy and the evolution of the Communist 
empire have made of it and its environs a 
focal point in the current phase of the ages- 
old struggle between, on the one hand, men 
and ideas contending for human freedom 
and, on the other hand, men and ideas com- 
mitted to procedures and practices of en- 
slavement. 

The 8 million Chinese now on Formosa— 
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many of whose leaders are American edu- 
cated—live, toil, think, fear, and hope within 
the orbit of the free world. To most of them 
that island is homeland; to some 2 million 
newcomers a land of asylum. It and they, 
together with the nearby Pescadores and a 
few small islands along the China coast, 
have become a symbol, a rallying point, and 
a test case for the cause of freedom in rela- 
tion to the largest and oldest of Asian 
nations, China, 

The “problem” of “Formosa” is now a sub- 
ject of concern throughout the world. Are 
Formosa and the other islands now held by 
the Nationals, are they, all or some, are they 
and the people on them to remain “free” 
and within the free-world orbit; or are they 
to be dragged—by force—into the orbit of 
the Communist world? Implicit in and in- 
separable from that “problem,” there are 
for the free nations the enduring problems 
of freedom, peace, security, and justice; and 
for the rulers of the Communist world the 
problem of consolidating, maintaining, and 
expanding their enslaving empire. 


Among the issues in the conflict of pro- 
posals and policies relating to or bearing 
upon the future of Formosa are those of 
freedom or enslavement for the 8 million. 
Chinese on that and the smaller islands; of 
perpetuation or destruction of hope for free- 
dom for 500 million Chinese on the main- 
land; of encouragement or discouragement 
for peoples free or hoping to be free else- 
where in Asia; of more of security or less for 
men and nations everywhere; of increasing 
or decreasing the safeguards of world peace. 
All of these issues are, of course, of concern 
to the Government and people of the United 
States. 


The foreign policy of the United States 
is rooted in Christian concepts of personal, 
national, and international morality. The 
people of the United States believe in free- 
dom, peace, security, and justice, not alone 
for themselves and their country but for 
human beings and national groupings every- 
where. They perceive that in the world as 
it is today all Communist regimes are dedi- 
cated to the destruction of freedom and are 
a menace, globally, to peace, security, and 
justice in any setting or context. 

The Government of the United States has 
decided that it is essential to the security 
of the United States and desirable in the 
interest of peace that conquest of Formosa 
by Communist armed forces not be per- 
mitted. This Government has now con- 
cluded (in February 1955) with the National 
Government on Formosa a treaty commit- 
ing the United States and the Republic of 
China reciprocally and in common to prin- 
ciples and purposes of mutual defense. The 
Congress has already indicated, by passage 
of a joint resolution and by the Senate's 
ratification of the treaty, that it concurs 
in the estimate and it approves the action 
of the Executive in the taking of this step. 

The objective of the United States in this 
and in other contexts is, as President Eisen- 
hower has declared, “honestly and hopefully 
to prevent war.” The people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States want peace; 
our allies want peace; most of the members 
of the United Nations want peace; all civil- 
ized and right-minded folk want peace. But 
peace can be had only at a price; either con- 
tend for and defend freedom or tolerate and 
accept enslavement. 


Should there come an effort by Communist 
China to take Formosa by armed assault the 
United States thus plans to make common 
cause with the Nationalist China in armed 
resistance to that attack. Should that be 
war or lead to war, the United States will 
not have gone to war to defend Formosa; 
we will have been forced by the Communist 
world to fight in self defense—to fight in 
defense of our right, a part of the right of 
all mankind, to freedom, peace, security, and 
justice. 


I Won’t Sell My Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the publication of volume 1, No. 1, of 
the Westover News, a new civilian weekly 
newspaper edited in the interest of 
Strategic Air Command personnel now 
taking command of Westover Air Force 
Base at Chicopee Falls, Mass., in my dis- 
trict. I want to extend a hearty wel- 
come to Col. E. D. Reynolds, wing com- 
mander of the 4050th Air Refueling 
Wing, to his staff officers and enlisted 
men moving into Westover. I am sure 
that they will soon learn, as did person- 
nel of the recently departed Military Air 
Transport Service, that the civilian pop- 
ulations of the nearby communities of 
Chicopee, Springfield, West Springfield, 
South Hadley, Granby, and Ludlow, are 
most friendly, neighborly, and coopera- 
tive. I also want to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Westover Publishing 
Co. of Chicopee, and John J. Ryan, Jr., a 
well-known Springfield newspaperman 
and the Westover News’ civilian editor, 
for the superb job in editing and pub- 
lishing the first edition of this unoffi- 
cial base newspaper. I wish the news- 
Paper staff success for the future. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have printed 
in the Recorp the first editorial appear- 
ing in the Westover News which was re- 
printed from the American Weekly 
Magazine and is captioned “I Won't Sell 
My Citizenship.” 

I Won’r SELL My CITIZENSHIP 
(By Sgt. Wilbur F. H. Radeline) 

At any time in the past 30 years I could 
have inherited a fortune if I had been willing 
to do one thing—give up my American citi- 
zenship. 

I would not do that and I did not speak 
about it to any but a few close friends. 
Recently, however, the story has received 
some publicity and several hundred Ameri- 
cans have written me to suggest what they 
think I should do. In writing this I want 
thank them—and to explain why no amount 
of money is worth the price I would have to 


y- 

I was born in a county poorhouse in Penn- 
sylvania. My mother was an immigrant ser- 
vant girl. My father was Count De Brogna, 
& Sicilian, who died in Italy in 1923. 

He left me an estate which has been esti- 
mated at $300,000 in citrus farms, cash, an 
ancestral mansion, and family jewels. 

Yes—he was my father. But he would not 
give his name to the girl he said he loved, 
nor to his son, because of the vast differ- 
ences in their stations in life. For he was 
not an American. 

But foster parents adopted me, gave me 
their name, and helped my mother—for they 
were Americans. They gave me love, a home 
and happiness. 

3 I have tried to get the estate. I consulted 

utstanding Republican and Democratic 
aie of Congress, and was even referred 
State dell Hull when he was Secretary of 


The ans 


this ‘wii wer was the same in very case: 


is valid; I could only inherit by 
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complying with the terms my father set 
down. 

That I will never do. I am a sick man. 
I have what is called osteoarthritis. My wife 
suffers from epilepsy and frequently—some- 
times 2 or 3 times a week—tears her clothes. 
It is hard to replace them. on a sergeant’s 
pay. I need the inheritance money very 
much, 
` But no amount of need can tempt me to 
surrender my citizenship. 

I have seen Americans work, live, and die 
for my country, America, and for what it 
offers to all, not just a select few. 

Where else in the world can an ailing man, 
over 50 years of age, and his sick wife look 
forward to security and peace of mind, and 
soul in the eventide of life? 

That is why I thank God I am an Amer- 
ican, and pray that I will always be a good 
one. 


Milk Prices Will Increase if Surplus 


Decreases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial from the May 17, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. The editorial follows: 


Should milk supports be boosted back up 
to 90 percent of parity? No one would blame 
a Wisconsin farmer for quickly answering 
“Yes” to that question. However, it is not 
that simple. 

In April 1954 Secretary Benson cut sup- 
ports from 90 down to 75 percent of parity in 
a single day. We argued that the drop was 
too far and too sudden and unfair to dairy- 
ing compared to other farm products. We 
still feel that it could have been done dif- 
ferently. 

How does the situation look as of May 
1955? Is this the time to push for a return 
to 90-percent supports? 

People are definitely using more milk, but- 
ter, and cheese than before the price drop. 
Production has leveled off. So the surplus 
picture has improved. 

Milk checks took quite a beating during 
the past year. Dairymen realize more than 
anyone just how much that hurt. 

But we must keep two things in mind. 
First, there is no chance politically of getting 
90-percent supports without controls on pro- 
duction. Second, if production isn’t con- 
trolled, the country might get fed up with 
dairy-support programs and we would lose 
what we have. 

Congress will vote 90-percent dairy parity 
only if the program carries built-in controls 
on milk output. Do you want to be told how 
much milk you may produce? 

There is a tool which would solve surplus 
troubles. It is production payments and it 
should have been given a trial long ago. 

Let the market drop to where it will. Then 
let the Government make direct payments to 
farmers to make up the difference between 
market price and support price. 

Once that surplus is handled, dairy sup- 
ports and prices can again work their way 
higher, where they belong. Not only 90 per- 
cent but 100 percent of parity. 


The editorial, as you will note, cor- 
rectly observes that dairy products will 
never be supported at 90 percent of par- 
ity unless there are production controls 
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and marketing quotas applied to the 
industry in the same manner as basic 
commodities are supported. 

I do not know if the majority of the 
Nation’s dairy farmers are willing to ac- 
cept controls and marketing quotas. 
The reason that I do not know is because 
the Nation’s dairy farmers have never 
been given the opportunity to discuss 
the pros and cons of such a program. It 
is my hope that the Dairy Subcommittee 
of the House will hold some hearings this 
year out in th country to get grassroots 
thinking of dairy farmers on this and 
other related problems. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 4360, 
which will make dairy products a basic 
commodity and which provides for con- 
trol and marketing quotas. If the pro- 
gram is approved by Congress, dairy 
farmers will receive compensation 
through incentive payments, as sug- 
gested in the editorial quoted above. 

I believe H. R. 4360 has considerable 
merit, but before action in Congress on 
it I would like to have it fully under- 
stood by the Nation’s dairy farmers. If 
the majority of dairy farmers do not 
want such a program—and we don't 
know at this time what their thinking 
is on this matter—then the issue would 
be resolved on this approach. Until 
such time as we have sufficient opinion 
from all of the major dairy producing 
areas we cannot say that dairy farmers 
favor the program or that they oppose 
it. 

That is why I hope the Dairy Sub- 
committee will hold the hearings I have 
suggested to get the broadest possible 
view of dairy farmers on support pro- 
grams. 


Genevieve Blatt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN 'CHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include from the Carlisle Sentinel a 
well-deserved editorial tribute to the 
Honorable Genevieve Blatt, secretary of 
internal affairs for Pennsylvania, one of 
the ablest citizens of Pennsylvania: 

Miss Buatr TAKES OFFICE 


Pennsylvania now has a woman in a major 
elective State office for the first time. She 
is Genevieve Blatt, Pittsburgh, who was in- 
augurated last week as secretary of internal 
affairs. An attorney by profession and a 
politician by choice, Miss Blatt is fully quali- 
fied for the position; she knows Pennsylvania 
well and has a wide acquaintanceship with 
the women of the State. For many years she 
has been a leader and official in the Demo- 
cratic Party of Pennsylvania and once before 
was a candidate for State office. That she 
will make her department of maximum use- 
fulness is to be expected; for one thing it 
may be able to gather and supply informa- 
tion for attracting new industries to the 
State. Her predecessor was given four 4-year 
terms; whether Secretary Blatt fares as well 
in that respect only time will tell, but it is 
possible. 
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Who Is the County Agent? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the county agent has for many 
years played a vital part in the agricul- 
tural life of our country. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including an 
article by Mr: G. B. Gunlogson, a friend 
and constituent, who is well qualified to 
write on this important subject of our 
agriculture. He understands the prob- 
lems from a practical standpoint because 
he has owned and operated farms for 
many years and in addition is one of the 
leading advertising counselors in the_ 
United States. His informative article 
is included herewith: 

Anyone acquainted with the great changes 
that are taking place in farming must be im- 
pressed with the growing complexity in the 
operating end as well as on the business side 
of farming. 

New practices and better ways of doing 
things appear somewhere almost every day, 
These are often so decisive that they may 
determine the difference between profit and 
loss for the farmer. 

There are new chemicals, new crops, new 
seed varieties, new machines, and new eco- 
nomic situations. Every farmer today must 
have knowledge of each in order to plan his 
operations and make management decisions. 

This reminds us of the situation nearly 50 
years ago when similar changes, though fewer 
and less complex, led to the employment of 
agricultural advisors. New crops were being 
introduced in some areas. More legumes, 
diversification with livestock, new rotation 
systems, hardier seed strains, more efficient 
machinery which enabled farmers to cope 
better with weeds and to improve culture— 
all these and many other practices held new 
promise, particularly in view of declining soil 
fertility which was then widespread. 

How to demonstrate these practices and 
bring them to more farmers was the chal- 
lenge to which the county agent became 
dedicated in his new job. 


FARMERS FORM COOPERATIVE GROUPS 


The deterioration of fertility and yields 
caused by single cropping and improper soil 
management had created an alarming situ- 
ation. In fact, it was this concern more 
than anything else which prompted farmers 
in many counties, some years before the Co- 
operative Extension Act was passed in 1914, 
to organize their own cooperation programs 
for crop and soil improvement. 

To spearhead this work, men trained in 
soil and crop management were employed, 
and they became the first county agents or 
farm advisors. 


Many of these organizations were known 
as county associations or farm bureaus. 
Some of them were known as soil-improve- 
ment associations. In fact, as the move- 
ment developed, literally thousands of soil- 
improvement associations and other organi- 
zations were formed to deal cooperatively 
with various farm problems and improye- 
ments. 

COUNTY AGENTS ENCOUNTER DIFFICULTIES 

It should not be assumed that formation 
of this vast network of farm organizations 
and establishment of the county agent SyS- 
tem in thousands of farming communities 
was accomplished without difficulties. Some- 
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times political wrangling and factionalism 


The county agent was often caught be- 
tween two opposing forces. He sometimes 
was required to devote his time to tasks 
which could not be classed as agricultural. 
Often the control of the county organization 
fell into the iron grip of a few men to the 
detriment of the service and of other farmers. 

The county agents were not supermen. 
Most of them were good men with general 
agricultural training and farm background. 
However, out of this endeavor of ideas and 
purposes emerged an institution which has 
played a vital role in advancing the economic 
and social welfare of the American farm 
family. 

ADVICE MUST BE PRACTICAL 


The county agent soon learned by experi- 
ence, if he didn’t know it before, that his 
recommendations or advice had to be prac- 
tical from the standpoint of both agricul- 
ture and the pocketbook. He also knew that 
most measures which may improve some- 
thing at one point usually have a chain 
reaction and that the end results must 
always be recognized. 


Soil improvement measures are usually 
tied up intimately with the whole produc- 
tion program on the farm. The introduction 
of legumes and grasses might bring a new 
system of crop rotation. This, in turn, often 
called for more livestock, fencing, drainage, 
and special equipment. In fact, it had a 
bearing on the whole farm operation and 
even on marketing. 


I have asked many farmers what help or 
service from the county agent they valued 
most. The most common answer was to the 
effect that whenever they contemplated a 
change in their farm program or the adop- 
tion of a new practice, they would talk it 
over with the county agent. These farmers 
believed he had a better overall picture and 
could usually visualize how the changes 
would fit into their whole farming program. 


AGENTS WORK WITH FARM GROUPS 


The county agent has been especially ac- 
tive in organizing and working with farmers’ 
groups. Frequently the more successful 
farmers in the county became the leaders 
in these groups. This helped greatly in car- 
rying out on-the-farm demonstrations, in 
introducing new practices, and in working 
out balanced farm programs. 

There was no end to the new services which 
the extension service through the county 
agent was to bring the farm community. It 
branched into home economics, youth or- 
ganization, and 4-H Club work, to say noth- 
ing about the endless jobs entirely outside 
his official role which were crowded on the 
county agent. R 

The public has far too little information 
about the work and the contribution which 
the county agent and extension specialist 
have made to agriculture and to farm life. 
As early as 1915 the work of county agents 
in 15 southern States had included such 
diverse activities as these, to name but a few: 
Direct demonstrations conducted on 105,000 
farms; 500,000 visits made; nearly 3,000 silos 
built under their direction; more than 75,000 
hillsides terraced; approximately 65,000 acres 
drained; about 500 communities organized 
to engage cooperatively in some special work. 

AGENTS KEEP UP IN AGRICULTURE 


Every succeeding decade has brought new 
needs and new progress. The county agent 
more than any other single institution has 
helped to keep pace with these changes and 
with technical advances which have included 
every phase of farming. He has served as 
a bridge between the offerings of science and 
industry and the farmer. He is the fellow 
who has been right at the farm front helping 
farmers to translate these developments into 
better farming and better living. 
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Nor does this discount the contributions 
of the farm press and other agencies which 
also have been a part of the team. 

It may give us a clearer perspective on 
American agriculture if we recognize that it 
has grown from three great sources of 
strength. Of these, the farmer himself is 
first. 

Individual resourcefulness and initiative, 
with willingness to venture and accept losses 
along with gains, will continue to be essen- 
tial. qualities for the successful farmers. 
Most farmers would agree, Iam sure, that he 
should continue to stand on his own feet 
and apply his own judgment. 

The second source is Government and 
education. This, of course, includes the 
great land-grant college system with its re- 
search, agricultural education, extension, 
etc. In the category of Government may also 
be mentioned various other agencies dealing 
with the more transient symptoms in agri- 
culture. 

INDUSTRY IS IMPORTANT 


The third source of strength is modern 
industry. It is contributing millions of dol- 
lars annually in search related to agriculture, 
and this is rapidly expanding. It has con- 
tributed the mechanical power and equip-— 
ment which make modern farming possible. 
It is providing modern fertilizers, chemicals, 
feed, seed, etc., to say nothing of its educa- 
tional promotion and selling which continue 
to accelerate the farmer's stride. 


What the future holds for the county 
agent can be judged at least in part by his 
service in the past. This 40-year record has 
not been faultless or without errors, but is a 
record of great accomplishments. It de- 
serves to be much better known to the gen-- 
eral public as well as to our legislators and 
policymakers in Government. 

More basic, however, in the future of the 
county agent are the future trends and pros- 
pects in agriculture. The vast array of new 
things along the whole agricultural front 
present almost unlimited opportunity for 
better farming and better living for those 
families who have the requisite skills and 
initiative. This, it seems to me, offers a 
greater challenge than ever for extension, 


FARMING ENTERS NEW ERA 


If anyone doubts that we stand on the 
threshold of a new era in farming, he need 
only read the What's New in Farming col- 
umns in farm papers or the reports from our 
experiment stations. On the way are new 
seed strains which promise to give new boosts 
to crop yields and which may, in a few years, 
change completely the characteristics of 
some important field crops. New types of 
fertilizers offer great potentials. 

In the last 5 years no less than 25 new 
chemicals for weed and pest control have 
been made available and the laboratories 
have many more to release shortly. It will 
take years for the possibilities as well as 
limitations of these chemicals to be real- 
ized by farmers. 


Antibiotics and new high-power feed ad- 
ditives which have been introduced within 
the last 2 or 3 years will have far-reaching 
effects on feeding practices and on the util- 
ization of feed materials. What's going on 
in the poultry industry as well as in up- 
breeding of livestock is still in its earliest 
stages at the farm level. More highly spe- 
cialized farm machinery and other farm 
equipment promise new economy as well as 
crop and labor savings. 

FARMER FACES NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

All these developments and the economic 
adjustments that will follow present oppor- 
tunities and challenges which farmers have 
never faced before. Moreover, no farmer 
can escape the sharpened impact of national 
and international trends, such as expanding 
population, rapid growth, and dccentraliza- 
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tion of industry, increased demand on water 
supply, and changing political moods. 

In recent years the county agent has been 
called upon to help organize and to work 
side by side with various farm agencies 
which were created to deal with certain eco- 
nomic or surface symptoms of agriculture. 
In the past these agencies too often have 
tended to go their own way, causing confu- 
sion and inefficiency. Obviously, these serv- 
ices when and where needed can be more 
effective if coordinated into a common pur- 
pose of serving the farmer. 


COUNTY AGENTS CAN SEE NEEDS 


This holds true of activities which are 
organized on a watershed basis as well as 
those which fall within county lines. A 
watershed may spill over into several coun- 
ties but the county agents still have the over- 
all grasp of needs and conditions to give their 
farmers the best representation. Because of 
the cooperative base on which the extension 
Service operates, the county agents and ex- 
tension specialists are in a position to har- 
monize the agricultural interests and objec- 
tives involved. 

No wonder the farmer has stood by the 
county agent although in recent years he has 
often been handicapped and his service cur- 
tailed by overwork and shortage of help. 
Fortunately, the Department of Agriculture 
has now recognized the new responsibility 
which extension must carry in this modern 
drama of agriculture, and Congress has wisely 
authorized some expansion in the extension 
forces. 

Essentially, the county agent is the farm- 
er’s representative. With increased facil- 
ities, his office can become more than ever 
the farmer’s center in every county for farm 
information, and his service can be broad- 
pig to meet the needs of modern agricul- 

ure. 


A Free Press: Liberals’ Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
€ to include an editorial from the 
ntier magazine for May 1955. This 
forward looking publication has for 
Some time had a special concern with the 
Press of the country and especially the 
Press in the area of California with 
Which it is most familiar. This editorial 
represents the opinion as it has pro- 
Bressed to date and it is my thought 
that it would be worthwhile reading for 
all who have a concern for a free press. 
Surely, this category must take in most 
everyone, even though free opinion, like 
a free press, may well differ in detail. 
The editorial follows: 
A FREE Press: LIBERALS’ DILEMMA 
(By Gifford Phillips) 
I 
The effect of the recent demise of the 
Angeles Daily News on the liberal com- 
munity in southern California is similar to 
What happens when a man with chronic 
anemia has to give up eating meat: It makes 
a bad situation worse. The pro-Democratic 
“aliss in metropolitan Los Angeles were out- 
Pear: 4 to 1; now the score is 4 to noth- 
. beral Angelenos should take little 
comfort that what happened to them is hap- 
Pening throughout the country. PM, the 
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New York Star and the New York Compass 
went under in rapid succession. So did the 
Philadelphia Record, the only pro-Fair Deal 
paper in that community. Marshall Field 
saved the Chicago Sun by merging it with 
another liberal newspaper, the Chicago 
Times. He had to buy the Times to do it. 

Liberal newspapers have not been the only 
ones to fail. The trend to monopoly in pub- 
lishing has swept up everything in its way, 
and that has included journals of all po- 
litical shadings; but the ranks of liberal pub- 
lications have been hit hardest because there 
were so few newspapers in this category to 
start with. 

The number of daily English-language 
journals has decreased in the United States 
from 2,042 in 1920 and 1933 in 1930 to 1,765 
in 1955. During 1954, 20 dailies ceased pub- 
lication (10 morning papers and 10 evening 
papers). This was the largest decrease since 
1943 when 33 papers went under due to 
severe wartime publishing conditions. 

The increasing monopolization of the 
media of public information has constitu- 
tional liberals of all parties very disturbed. 
Justice Holmes believed that the vitality of 
our democratic institutions was dependent 
on a free competition of ideas in the intellec- 
tual marketplace. This has become a widely 
accepted idea, but today one must ask how 
free is the marketplace? 

What about the journalistic marketplace? 
How politically biased are the Nation’s news- 
papers? We know that in the 1952 presi- 
dential election over two-third of them with 
80 percent of the circulation supported the 
candidacy of General Eisenhower. But what 
about their news coverage? Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalism fraternity, pro- 
posed a study of press performance in the 
1952 election, but dropped the idea under 
pressure from the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and the American Publishers 
Association. Irving Dilliard, editor of the 
editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was moved to comment: “The press tends to 
have one standard when it measures the per- 
formance of officials and public figures and 
another standard when it comes to measur- 
ing its own performance, or to put it an- 
other way, the press holds other institutions 
up to searching scrutiny but is unwilling to 
have the same scrutiny applied to itself.” 

The situation on the west coast is per- 
haps the worst in the country. A special 
survey made for Frontier (reported in the 
January 1953 issue) revealed a bias so evi- 
dent that only the very cynical could fail to 
be disturbed by its findings. 

In Los Angeles 4 of the 5 daily newspapers 
supported Eisenhower. The four supporting 
Eisenhower had a combined circulation of 
1,229,094. The Daily News, supporting Ste- 
venson, had 109,165. On the basis of circula- 
tion, Eisenhower had 86 percent support. 
(Survey covered 1 week.) 

The Los Angeles press gave the Democrats 
only 33 percent of the total column inches 
devoted to the campaign, only 33 percent of 
the front page space, only 38 percent of the 
photos. Democratic stories were fewer, 
shorter, and fewer were on the front page. 

These figures do not tell the entire story 
by any means. Slanted headlines and 
loaded stories were used extensively to pro- 
mote Eisenhower and knock Stevenson, 
Even if space had been allotted equally, 
slanted heads and propaganda-type stories 
have made a mockery of the free-press idea, 

The same story occurred in San Francisco. 
In the final month of the campaign, Hearst’s 
San Francisco Examiner gave the Democratic 
side 1,250 column inches of space, the Re- 
publicans 3,400. Front page, for example, in 
this paper, gave the Democrats 150 inches, 
the Republicans 650 inches. Hearst’s eve- 
ning Call-Bulletin gave the Democrats 850 
inches in this period, and the Republicans 
1,600. The Chronicle gave the Democrats 
1,800 inches and Republicans 2,200. The 
Scripps-Howard News, supporting Eisen- 
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hower, was just about even in its coverage, 
which was good. Its bias cropped out on 
the front page with a 2 to 1 advantage for 
the Republicans, but compared to the other 
papers, the News was excellent. Slanted 
headlines and loaded stories appeared in the 
Hearst papers. 
Ir 


The hard truth is that the press situation 
is getting worse and Democrats and liberals 
don’t know what to do about it. For years 
Democrats brushed off the problem as an- 
noying but not critical. These were the 
green years of 1932-52 when they were win- 
ning elections. (Furthermore they muffed 
an opportunity during this period to restore 
some balance to the total political equation 
when they failed to enact stringent legisla- 
tion limiting campaign contributions.) To- 
day with the Federal administration and the 
majority of newspapers on the same side of 
the political fence, Democrats are bucking a 
power combination with implications they 
are just beginning to understand. 

To readers of the Republican press it is 
obvious Mr. Eisenhower can do no wrong. 
Today the publishers act as the President’s 
first line of defense, personally shielding him 
against any criticism whatsoever. The Pres- 
ident’s judgment is depicted as infallible. 
In the present international crisis involving 
Formosa all would leave the matter solely in 
Mr. Eisenhower’s hands. Some opine he will 
decide for peace, others for war—either way 
it is all right with them as long as it is Mr. 
Eisenhower who is doing it. In fairness to 
the President there is every evidence that he 
wants peace (contrary to the desires of some 
of the people around him), but should he 
ask the Nation’s press to whip up a war hys- 
teria, is there any reason to suppose they 
wouldn’t oblige? 

If the problem of the press is becoming 
clearer, the solution remains as clouded as 
ever. 

Seven years ago a distinguished group of 
nonprofessionals headed by Robert Hutchins, 
with Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., as vice chairman, 
formed a commission subsidized by Time, 
Inc., to report on the state of the American 
press. The commission stated its belief that 
the press should be both free and responsible. 
They felt that it came closer to filling the 
first requirement than it did the second, but 
they had equal conviction that to try to 
make the press more responsible through 
legislation would make it less free. 


This is the heart of the liberal’s dilemma. 
During the New and Fair Deals liberals 
turned to government to seek redress for 
social and economic injustices and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, but the Hutchins 
commission found governmental action rel- 
ative to improving the press an awkward 
implement and one frought with perils to 
freedom. 

The commission spent considerable time 
discussing possible use of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to break up newspaper em- 
pires. It concluded that since the Sher- 
man Act had been relatively ineffectual in 
breaking oil and steel combines, there was 
no reason to believe it would be any more 
effective against newspaper chains. Fur- 
thermore, the commission reasoned, there 
was even less reason in the case of newspapers 
to believe that the quality or price would 
improve as a result of the action. Neither 
was there any substantial basis on which to 
predict a change of ownership would mean 
a change of viewpoint. 

The commission looked into possible ap- 
plication of the “common carrier” concept 
of the antitrust laws to newspapers. In the 
Chicago Sun case the Supreme Court had 
held that the Associated Press must sell its 
service to all applicants at a nondiscrimina- 
tory price. Similar devisions have forced 
radio and television net works to sell to all 
outlets, movie distributors to offer their 
products to all theaters, etc. Could this 
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principle be applied to make newspapers 
carry news stories relating to all sides of a 
controversial matter? The commission de- 
cided it would be extremely difficult to en- 
force such a ruling without bias, deliberate 
or unconscious. Zachariah Chaffee has de- 
scribed how this law might work. 

First, think what a trial under this law 
would be like. Suppose a hot controversy 
over peacetime conscription. The Gazette 
supports it with GI testimony about the 
fascinations of training in 1942 and 1943 but 
entirely omits the intense boredom felt by 
intelligent draftees in the truly parallel situ- 
ation of the peacetime draft of 1940—41. - The 
Independent denounces conscription as un- 
necessary without a word about the size of 
the Red army. The Department of Justice 
with commendable even-handedness prose- 
cutes both papers. Each trial would be as 
much a field day as the Dreyfus case. Gen- 
erals and pacifists would throng the witness 
stand. The guilt or innocence of the news- 
papers would soon be forgotten in a bitter 
contest over the merits of peacetime con- 
scription. : 

“The probable result of such a law would 
not be openmindedness but skillful by- 
pocrisy, leaning neither to partiality, on the 
one hand, nor to impartiality, on the other. 
Controversial news would be like Dr. John- 
son’s reconstruction of parliamentary de- 
bates in the Gentlemen’s Magazine. Many 
years later when he was praised for the way 
he dealt out reason and eloquence with an 
equal hand to both political parties, he re- 
marked, ‘I saved appearances tolerably well; 
but I took care that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it.’” 

To some the views of Hutchins, Chaffee, et 
al, may seem overly conservative. They 
might point to the success of partial applica- 
tion of the common-carrier principle rela- 
tive to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s regulation of radio and television 
stations. The GCC requires that during po- 
litical campaigns a station must make avail- 
able an equal amount of free broadcast time 
to each party. Furthermore, in the granting 
or renewal of a license to broadcast the FCO 
may take into consideration the operator's 
proposals or his record relative to public serv- 
ice, which includes fair apportionment of 
broadcasting time to proponents of all points 
of view, representatives from all groups, etc. 

Chaffee points out, however, that in the 
first instance the regulation, unlike proposals 
for newspaper content, is easy to enforce. It 
is simply a matter of measuring the amount 
of time allotted to Republicans against the 
amount allotted to Democrats and other 
legitimate parties. 

In the second instance, the power of the 
FCC is only partial and stems entirely from 

- its role of traffic regulator. Since there are a 
limited number of air channels, they should 
be allotted to the most deserving applicants. 
Although opportunities for favoritism in the 
granting of licenses by the FCC do exist, they 
occur infrequently and as a rule the criteria 
for acceptance are quite concrete and not 
subject to arbitrary interpretation. 

Because the peculiar physical nature of 
radio and television makes it subject to a 
certain amount of regulation in the interests 
of public service, Democrats, liberals, and 
members of political minority groups in gen- 
eral should take full advantage of whatever 
limited opportunities exist here to compen- 
sate for the discrimination they receive from 
the press. 

By and large the Hutchins Committee's 
fear of Government regulation of the press 
seems warranted. 


There is ample evidence of what has hap- 
pened in Soviet Russia, where the govern- 
ment-owned papers are merely mouthpieces 
for Communist Party leaders. It is true that 
publicly owned journals in a democratic so- 
ciety might fare better, but there are vir- 
tually no examples extant which can be 
used for reference. 
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Moreover, 7 years ago, when the Hutchins 
committee reported, the internal Communist 
scare had not yet developed. Since then we 
have witnessed harassing investigations by 
Senator McCartuy of James Weschler, editor 
of the New York Post and of Cedric Belfrage, 
editor of the National Guardian, by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Recently (on March 22) Senators OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
and MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, of 
Maine, introduced a bill in the Senate to 
ban from the mails and from interstate 
commerce all publications, foreign and do- 
mestic, which “promote the cause of world 
communism.” JOHNSTON said the bill was 
aimed specifically at the Daily Worker, but 
the worlding could include all publications, 
as well as periodicals, books, films, which the 
Post Office might define as ‘“‘communistic 
propaganda matter.” 

Editor & Publisher, influential trade jour- 
nal, commented: 


, “We have pointed with pride to the fact 
that * * * we tolerate all shades of opin- 
ion. Now we are on the verge of telling the 
world we can no longer put up with a spokes- 
man for the Moscow party line in our 
midst. * * * We don’t think the Post Office 
should be entrusted with dictating our po- 
litical or ideological reading fare.” 

The direction which Government control 
can take becomes appallingly clear, and the 
conservatism of the Hutchins committee 
becomes the better part of democratic 
wisdom. 

mr 


We may reject government control, but 
the threat of concentration of newspaper 
Ownership to our democratic institutions 
remains. The Hutchins committee opined 
that the press might become more respon- 
sible of its own accord but there is not much 
overt evidence that this is happening. The 
greatest sin of the American press continues 
to be its sensational handling of the uneyal- 
uated news stories. Professor Chaffee, writing 
on The Hutchins Report—Five Years Later 
in the Nieman reports finds this practice 
still prevalent. 

“If Senator A says in debate that B, a 
private citizen, is a hired helper of the Soviet 
Union, the press report that the Senator did 
say this is a fact. Yet it may not be a fact 
at all that B did these bad acts. It may be 
an outrageous lie. B's behavior is a second 
fact. In spite of the legal immunity of the 
newspaper from libel suits, can it rightly 
ignore this second fact? When the paper 
already has information about the credibility 
of the statement, or could easily obtain such 
information, a few additional sentences on 
that point would be of great value to its 
readers. The constant repetition of defama- 
tory statements about American citizens by 
newspapers who suspect with good reason 
that these statements are largely untrue, is 


not a performance of which the press can be 
proud.” 


The practice of printing unevaluated 
charges in our press has in fact become epi- 
demic. How can one doubt it for a minute 
when we have before us the most dreadful 
example of them all, the case of Senator 
McCarTHy. McCartuy’s whole career is at- 
tributable to the sensational coverage afford- 
ed him by the press. He is the very creature 
of the press, a pygmalion in reverse. 


Iv 


What is the answer? A clue may be af- 
forded by examining the economic conditions 
which produce our best newspapers, and our 
worst ones. The best ones like the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, are located in generally 
large markets, are economically secure, but 
have newspaper competition. Many of the 
worst ones are economically marginal opera- 
tions in highly competitive markets like 
Boston, New York City, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. The large markets produce both 
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the best newspapers and the worst ones, but, 
with some notable exceptions, the best ones 
are more economically secure than the worst 
ones. This makes sense if one stops to con- 
sider the necessity of papers that are losing 
money to pander to the worst human in- 
stincts in order to sell papers: Murders, di- 
vorce, and war and Communist scares are 
rife in their pages. They are also more 
susceptible to dictation from advertisers, 
therefore less independent politically. 

Marginal papers operating in a highly com- 
petitive market are generally worse journal- 
istic specimens than monopoly newspapers 
which usually enjoy economic security. If 
the latter are generally superior from a pro- 
fessional standpoint, although they don’t 
rate as high as papers with some competi- 
tion, they represent a far greater potential 
damage to our democratic institutions be- 
cause of their monopoly voice. Attempts to 
start competing newspapers in these commu- 
nities in recent years have generally met with 
failure because of the high cost of producing 
a newspaper nowadays. 

This last is the essence of the problem. 
Costs of producing newspapers have soared 
to new all-time highs since World War II. 
The cost of newsprint, machinery, and labor 
have multiplied prodigiously. Publishing 
today is for millionaires only. 

If something could be done to bring down 
the cost of publishing, the situation would 
improve almost overnight. Marginal news- 
papers in highly competitive markets would 
become more secure, would no longer have 
to rely on the poison of sensationalism to 
sell extra papers. It would become econom- 
ically feasible to start up new, competing 
papers in markets where there is presently 
a monopoly. It is along these lines that 
liberal groups should bend their efforts. 

The possibility of direct subsidies and tax 
considerations to smaller, poorer, newspa- 
pers has been proposed by Morris Ernst. 
This idea was rejected by the Hutchins Com- 
mission as opening the door to favoritism. 
But what about a subsidy to all publish- 
ers? In the case of papers making a profit 
the money would come back to the Govern- 
ment in the form of higher taxes. 

There is also much to be said for indirect 
subsidies. Suppose the Government were to 
meet part of the cost of newsprint and ma- 
chinery, part of the weekly payroll? There 
are other industries that receive indirect 
subsidies from the Government: farming, 
livestock producing, oil drilling, mining and 
others. Are these more important to our 
democratic way of life than a free and re- 
sponsible press? 

Another line of inquiry which might prove 
fruitful lies in new machinery which would 
bring down the cost of production—auto- 
mation, in other words. There are rumors 
today of new electronic methods of printing 
which are being held off the market by pres- 
sure groups. This should be investigated 
immediately by Congress. 

Frontier urges all Democrats (and Repub- 
licans, too, who value our free institutions) 
to go to work on these matters without 
delay. We cannot survive in the manner in 
which we are accustomed without a free and 
responsible press, and the trend right now 
is moving rapidly in the opposite direction. 


Holy See ard the Vatican State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
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ımanimous consent of the House, I in- 
‘lude the following article entitled “Holy 
3ee and the Vatican State,” by Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Graham, S. J., which was con- 
tained in the May 1955 edition of the 
Catholic Mind: 
Hoty SEE AND THE VATICAN STATE 
(By Robert A. Graham, S. J.) 


When the future Pope Pius XII, the then 
Cardinal Secretary of State Eugenio Pacelli, 
Was about to wind up his precedent-making 
Visit to the United States in 1936, he was 
Teceived at Hyde Park by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. There is no published account 
Of the conversation that ensued on that occa- 
Sion between the two men whose paths were 
destined to cross again with the outbreak 
of World War II. There is reason to believe 
that the subject of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Holy See 
Was touched upon. It would be surprising 
if the Pope’s first minister, himself a diplo- 
Mat of long experience, did not raise the 
Question in one form or another. In any 
Case it was reported by diplomatic corres- 
Pondents in the European press some time 
later that President Roosevelt had on this 
Occasion lightly dismissed such a suggestion. 
He did not believe that the Pope could prop- 
erly have official relations with the United 
States. The Vatican State, he was reported 
to have said, was but an “honorable fiction,” 

have to say, a-construction that does not 
One any harm but remains nevertheless a 
fiction. The President saw no call for the 
United States to have official relations with 
Such an entity. 

We know that within a very few years Mr. 

evelt was of quite another frame of 
Mind. On Christmas Eve, 1939, the first 
as of the war, he announced the ap- 
Pointment of Myron C. Taylor to be his per- 
Sonal representative to the Pope, with the 
Tank of ambassador. It would be safe to say, 

Owever, that even today many Americans 
regard the international position of the Holy 
a as based upon a fiction, the fiction of the 

ate of Vatican City. The following para- 
grapDha essay to clear up some misconcep- 
Some in this regard and to put the interna- 
Spent role of the Popes in a more correct per- 

Pective, particularly in the diplomatic field. 
a has been over a quarter of a century 
Siia Lateran Treaty brought the cele- 
with Roman question to a definitive end 
oi the creation of the State of Vatican 
ed From 1870 until 1929 the Popes had 
the =i the seizure of the papal states at 
enn nds of the Italian Nationalists. The 
= ee of Rome by the army of the King 
mcrae on September 20, 1870, was accom- 
Sart ed by force and in violation of inter- 
Onal law and agreements. But the chief 
ound of protest, which gained force with 
© course of time, was that in being de- 
Prived of his own territory the Pope had by 
at fact become a subject, legally and po- 
ie aay, of one civil power. For the Catho- 
of thei ld this meant that the supreme head 
paa elr church and the guide of their con- 
ences was at the mercy of this political 
here and to that extent deprived of the 
= y and independence which he needed 
SEEE e bis religious office. The legiti- 
edged ies tin eee was finally acknowl- 
easa i aly and by the international 
y generally. The solution, repre- 


senting concessions by both 
Italy, was achieved the Holy See and 


When, in the Latera 
Vatican City came 
Sovereignty of the Holy See. 


TEMPORAL POWER 


The long years of the Roman 

ere therefore a time of preoccupation an 

the temporal power of the Popes. After 1929 

tte se authorities took immediate meas- 

torial underline in visible form the terri- 
independence recovered by the Holy 
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See. Coins were issued—an act that has for 
a long time been considered as appertaining 
only to sovereign rulers. The Vatican State 
early became a member of the Universal 
Postal Union. Its stamps, sold throughout 
the world to collectors, were another graphic 
reminder to the general public that the Pope 
was once more prince as well as pontiff. The 
lawyers went to work seriously at the draft- 
ing of a constitution for the tiny state, in 
which only 1,000 persons lived. Conditions 
of Vatican citizenship were spelled out. 
These and other means were sought in order 
to dramatize the independence and sover- 
eignty of this creation of the Lateran Treaty. 

This preoccupation with the State of Vati- 
can City has tended to obscure the very 
reason for the Temporal Power, namely, the 
Holy See itself. Today it is generally con- 
ceded by international lawyers that there 
are present here not one but two interna- 
tional personalities or subjects of interna- 
tional law. One of these is the State of 
Vatican City, which fulfills the minimum 
definition of a state. The other is the Holy 
See, which may be described as a nonterri- 
torial international personality exercising 
sovereign prerogatives, including sovereignty 
over the Vatican State. Some writers term 
the Vatican a “vassal state,” not in the sense 
that it is subject to another state (for the 
Holy See is not itself a state) but in the 
sense that it is subordinate to and serves the 
purposes of the Holy See. As the standard 
manual Oppenheim-Lauterpacht points out, 
the Vatican State is exceptional because as 
a state it is “an entity pursuing objects 
essentially different from those inherent in 
national states.” Its unique function, as the 
history of the Roman question abundantly 
demonstrates, is to guarantee the Pope’s 
independence of any civil power. 

No religious leader in the world enjoys a 
position in international law comparable to 
that possessed by the Holy See. Even those 
who owe the Popes no religious allegiance 
cannot challenge the historical fact. The 
Popes have over a long period of time and 
through a series of major historic events 
demonstrated an authority and exercised an 
influence in world affairs which compel 
states to accord them treatment normally 
reserved to civil rulers. 

International law does not, of course, com- 
mit itself to any theological position. Its 
recognition of the status of the Papacy can- 
not be construed as having any confessional 
implication whatever. Nevertheless, inter- 
national lawyers do acknowledge that the 
Pope has this position precisely as a religious 
prelate. Over the centuries they have come 
to understand the foundations of this 
authority. Without wishing to pass any 
judgment upon its theological justification, 
they content themselves with registering 
the fact and acknowledging the significance 
of this fact for international law. 


PRIMACY OF JURISDICTION 


What is the Pope? The Pope, or the 
bishop of Rome, is the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church. ‘He is the successor of St. 
Peter, the prince of the apostles, and vicar 
of Christ on earth. In virtue of this apos- 
tolic succession the Roman pontiff exercises 
a primacy of jurisdiction over the bishops 
and over the faithful. His is not merely a 
primacy of honor, according to which he 
would be first among equals in relation to 
the other bishops. 

His jurisdiction extends not only to mat- 
ters affecting faith and morals but also to 
all those matters which pertain to the disci- 
pline and the law of the church throughout 
the world. He has at his command the wide 
complexus of canon law. When pronounc- 
ing ex cathedra, or with the plentitude of 
his apostolic powers, on matters of faith and 
morals, the Pope is infallible. The Vatican 
Ecumenical Council of 1870 greatly clarified 
the prerogatives of the Pope and dealt a 
death blow to various doctrines which in the 
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past had sought to minimize the authority 
of the Papacy in the universal church. 

It is in virtue of this wide religious au- 
thority that the Popes have exercised their 
distinctive role, not only in the universal 
church, but indirectly, in the affairs of the 
world generally. This power and influence 
is independent of the possession of the tem- 
poral power, or of any fiction. It was exer- 
cised by the Popes in the early centuries 
before they came into the lordship of any 
temporal domains. This authority remained 
unchanged by the loss of the papal states 
in 1870. It was not augmented or altered 
by the rise of the State of Vatican City in 
1929. Modern international law has been 
an uncommitted, at times even a hostile, 
observer of this phenomenon. In the end 
it has recognized the juridical sovereignty 
of the Holy See as a moral and religious 
authority, without, as I have said, attempting 
to pass judgment on the legitimacy of its 
theological basis. It finds no need to create 
any kind of honorable fiction for the purpose 
of legitimizing the international standing 
of this essentially religious institution. 

The Pope is, therefore, a religious authority 
whose nonterritorial sovereignty is acknowl- 
edged. But since 1929 the Pope is also a 
temporal sovereign. The Annuario Pontificio 
each year notes, among other various papal 
titles of possession, that the currently reign- 
ing Pope is sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City. The relationship between the two 
sovereignties is not accidental. As we have 
already noted, for six decades the Roman 
Pontiffs carried on an historic fight with 
Italy and before the bar of world opinion 
and international law for their right, pre- 
cisely as spiritual leaders, to enjoy immunity 
from the territorial jurisdiction of any purely 
human authority. In practice this meant 
the right to be sovereign of their own terri- 
tory. Against all odds the Holy See was 
successful. Subsequently, the Lateran settle- 
ment passed safely through several crises. 

The Second World War could easily have 
undone the work of 1929. The tiny state 
could have been swept into the maelstrom 
of hostilities since it was successively sur- 
rounded by Fascist, Nazi, and then Allied 
forces. The anti-Fascist and antimonarchist 
reaction in postwar Italy could easily have 
led to a repudiation of the Lateran agree- 
ment. These storms were weathered tri- 
umphantly and the crises only provided a 
dramatic confirmation of the real if intan- 
gible moral authority of the Pope and the 
rightness of his demand for his own terri- 
tory, however diminutive. 

History, therefore, shows that it is a gross 
misconception of the unique position of the 
Holy See at the present Gay to imagine that 
it is based upon the Vatican State. The 
Pope was a spiritual sovereign before he was 
a temporal sovereign. As one writer ex- 
pressed it: “The Pope is not sovereign be- 
cause he is the ruler of the Vatican State; 
he is the ruler of the Vatican because he is a 
sovereign.” 

PAPAL DIPLOMACY 


The international character of the Holy 
See is manifested, among other ways, by the 
diplomatic relations which the Pope enter- 
tains with the various states. The primacy 
and universal authority of the Roman pon- 
tiffs have led quite naturally to what is called 
the papal diplomacy. For centuries the Popes 
have dispatched their representatives on 
temporary or permanent missions to various 
parts of the world. Frequently these agents 
were accredited to the rulers of the terri- 
tories where they resided. It was the con- 
tention of the Popes that the very nature 
of their religious authority required this 
system of representation. The classic formu- 
lation of this viewpoint was given by Pius VI 
in his brief, Responsio Super Nunciaturis, of 
1789. “The Roman pontiff,” declared the 
Pope, “has the right to have persons, espe- 
cially in distant places, who represent his 
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absent person, who exercise his Jurisdiction 
and authority by a regularly established com- 
mission and who, in short, take his place. 
This is deduced from the essential force and 
nature of the primacy, from the rights and 
privileges connected with the primacy, and 
from the constant practice of the church 
from the first centuries.” 

These envoys or legates were not at first 
diplomatic representatives, in the modern 
sense. The institution of permanent diplo- 
matic missions dates back only to the end 
of the 15th century. It was a natural de- 
velopment when the papal representatives 
became integrated with the diplomacy that 
took its rise at that epoch. The European 
community was thoroughly familiar with 
the diplomatic activity of the head of the 
Catholic church and saw nothing unusual 
in it. The loss of the temporal power in 
1870 was not regarded as any reason why 
the Pope should cease to deploy this diplo- 
matic representation for ihe conduct of the 
affairs of the Catholic church. That is why 
in 1922 Sir Ernest Satow in his standard 
work, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, was 
able to say: “The right of the Holy See to 
diplomatic representation has not been af- 
fected by the annexation of the States of 
the Church to the Kingdom of Italy.” 

At this point it is useful to clear up an 
ambiguity that has for some time plagued 
discussions on the Pope’s international po- 
sition. There are several senses in which 
the term “Vatican” can be employed. For 
brevity’s sake there is a widely spread prac- 
tice of referring to the “Vatican” when the 
Holy See is meant. It is customary in dip- 
lomatic practice for governments or the 
chief administrative organs of a government 
to be described informally by the name of 
the street or locality identified with that 
organ or ministry. Thus the French foreign 
office is known in journalistic as well as dip- 
lomatic language as the Quai d'Orsay, be- 
cause this is the street along the left bank 
of the Seine where is located the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. The British foreign 
office is located in Whitehall and is frequent- 
ly so referred to. The Austrian foreign min- 
istry has long been known as the “Balihus- 
platz,” from the name of the street or square 
upon which it is situated. The former Ger- 
man chancellery, located on the Wilhelm- 
strasse, was often so designated in diplo- 
matic shorthand. Americans know that 
when one speaks of the “White House,” ref- 
erence is made to the President of the United 
States or at least to the President's aides 
and staff in general. 

The term “Vatican” was used to designate 
the Holy See long before there was any 
thought of a “State of Vatican City.” This 
usage dates back to 1870, at which time the 
Pope took up his permanent residence in 
the palace situated alongside the Basilica 
of St. Peter on the Vatican Hill. Previously 
the principal pontifical residence had not 
been the Vatican Palace, but the Quirinal 
Palace, a more convenient structure on the 
hill of that name in the center of Rome. 
This building was taken over by the Italian 
Government in 1870 and became the royal 
residence. The long struggle over the Ro- 
man question that ensued became known, 
not inappropriately, as the fight between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal. 

Manifestly, as there was no such thing 
as a State of Vatican City, the term “Vati- 
can” meant nothing more nor less than the 
Holy See itself, or the papal authorities gen- 
erally. It did not connote the temporal 
power, even in the minds of the Italian Goy- 
ernment. Prior to the Pope’s transfer to 
the Vatican Palace in 1870, one term fre- 
quently used to designate the Holy See in 
diplomatic language was the “Court of 
Rome.” The accidental circumstance that 
the new state emerging from the Lateran 
Treaty in 1929 also included the word “Vati- 
can” in its title has tended to generate 
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understandable confusion in the minds of 
persons not familiar with diplomatic usages. 
At the present time it is frequently only 
the context which will tell the reader 
whether by “Vatican” is meant the State 
of Vatican City, on the one hand, or the 
Holy See and the papal authorities on the 
other. 
NUNCIO’S MISSION 

The nature of the Pope’s ambassadors, or 
nuncios, as they are termed, corresponds 
to the nature of the sovereign spiritual au- 
thority whom they represent. This is an 
elementary principle and needs no develop- 
ment. The mission of the nuncios (and 
internuncious, or papal diplomats of lesser 
diplomatic rank) is, according to Canon 276, 
the following: (1) to foster, according to 
the usual rules of the Holy See, good rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the civil 
government to which they are permanent 
envoys; (2) to watch over the state of the 
church in the territory assigned to them and 
to report to the Roman pontiff thereon. 
Besides these powers and duties, the papal 
diplomats also receive from the Pope certain 
special delegated ecclesiastical powers which 
vary according to the circumstances. It has 
already been noted that the Holy See enjoys 
the right of diplomatic representation in- 
dependently of the temporal power. The 
nuncios are, therefore, accredited by the 
Holy See, and not by the State of Vatican 
City. 

The papal nuncio is essentially an eccle- 
Siastical official, even in his diplomatic 
status. The nuncio has from time to time 
been the object of controversy in various 
countries. One of the grounds of complaint 
is based on the fact that traditionally a dip- 
lomat is supposed to confine his activities 
exclusively to the foreign ministry. But a 
nuncio, besides being accredited to the gov- 
ernment, has responsibilities toward the 
church of the country. It is alleged some- 
times that this is a type of internal interfer- 
ence which is forbidden to a nuncio as a dip- 
lomatic officer. As recently as February 1954 
some criticisms were voiced in the French 
press when the nuncio in Paris traveled to 
various parts of France and there convened 
high church authorities in order to intimate 
to them the desires of the Pope on the prob- 
lem of the “priest-workers.” It was charged 
that in so doing the nuncio had transgressed 
the bounds of an ambassador and was inter- 
fering in internal French affairs. 

Such criticism of the nuncio’s role is un- 
justified. In the first place, recent diplo- 
matic practice is more liberal in conceding 
to diplomats the opportunity of going di- 
rectly to the people. This relaxation the 
American envoys abroad have been the first 
to use with greatest advantage. But in any 
case it is absurd to contend that the nuncio, 
in exercising the authority of the Pope, is in 
any way interfering in internal affairs of a 
country. In matters affecting the Catholic 
Church the Pope is not a foreigner. 

Even those who wish the nuncio to con- 
fine his contacts exclusively to the foreign 
ministry and the head of the state do not 
deny that the Pope’s representative is an 
ecclesiastical officer, (All nuncios and inter- 
nuncios today are archbishops, or at least 
bishops, usually without residential sees.) 
For in Europe the nuncio has long been re- 
garded as a representative of the church. In 
a draft code of international law prepared 
before the fall of the papal states in 1870 
the celebrated Swiss jurist Bluntschli noted 
that the nuncio in his day was primarily an 
ecclesiastical official. It is a curious fact 
that the enemies of the papacy, after 1870, 
found it to their political interest to empha- 
size the religious aspect of the nuncio’s mis- 
sion. This line of argument served to under- 
mines the papal protests against the loss of 
the temporal power. It was a strong argu- 
ment whose major premise the papal pro- 
tagonists could not challenge, because it 
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was true, although they could challenge the 
inference drawn therefrom. 

It is sometimes argued that the nuncio 
is not on a religious mission because he is 
accredited as a diplomat to a civil govern- 
ment. His diplomatic status, it is said, 
makes his function a political one, by con- 
trast with the apostolic delegate, who has a 
purely religious missison. Such an objec- 
tion is based on the erroneous notion that 
only states can send diplomatic representa- 
tives and that therefore the nuncio, if he 
is a diplomatic agent, must be accredited by 
the Vatican state. But as already seen, the 
Holy See, the nonterritorial international 
personality, has the right of diplomatic rep- 
resentation independently of the Vatican 
state. 


APOSTOLIC DELEGATE DIFFERS FROM NUNCIO 


The contrast with the apostolic delegate 
is also not pertinent. This kind of papal 
representative differs from the nuncio in not 
having any diplomatic character. He is not 
accredited to any government and has no 
official relations with the civil authorities. 
His work is confined to the bishops, clergy, 
and faithful of the region assigned to him. 
In that sense the apostolic delegate is some- 
times said in Vatican documents to per- 
form an exclusively religious mission. In 
the context, however, it is perfectly clear 
what this means. The apostolic delegate has 
no political mission, in the sense that he 
has no official relations with the govern- 
ment. The nuncio, as ambassador, does have 
such a mission, which can in a sense be 
termed political. He does not cease to be an 
ecclesiastical officer for being accredited to a 
government. The nuncio can represent the 
highest church authority before the govern- 
ment just as well as before the clergy and 
faithful. . 

Though the nuncios are not formally 
accredited by the state of Vatican City, it 
does not follow that they are not charged 
from time to time with the interests of that 
state. In fact, the Vatican state has no 
foreign ministry or foreign service of its own. 
The fundamental statutes provide that its 
relations with foreign governments shall be 
dealt with through the Secretariat of State 
of His Holiness. The nuncio to Italy is par- 
ticularly called upon to undertake such nego- 
tiations with the Italian Government in mat- 
ters affecting the territorial and material in- 
terests of the Vatican State. This is bound 
to be, because of the geographical situation 
of the Vatican in the city of Rome, wholly 
surrounded by Italian territory. 

Do negotiations of this sort make. the 
nuncio any less exclusively an ecclesiastical 
agent? It would not seem so. The special 
nature of the Vatican as a sort of vassal 
state to the Holy See puts the material in- 
terests of the Vatican in a separate category. 
During the recent World War, for instance, 
did the nuncios in the various capitals of 
the belligerents carry on a political function 
in taking all measures to defend the neu- 
trality and inviolability of the Vatican ter- 
ritory? Yet, technically speaking, the neu- 
trality and inviolability of territory per se 
appertains to a state. Governments today 
recognize that in defending the interests of 
the State of Vatican City the papal diplo- 
mats are only maintaining the integrity of 
one of the many sovereign rights possessed 
by the Holy See, the right to territorial in- 
dependence. 


DEAN OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


One final point may be raised to exemplify 
the religious or ecclesiastical nature of the 
apostolic nuncio, This is the deanship 
which this officer enjoys in the diplomatic 
corps. The nuncio is automatically the dean 
or spokesman of the body of diplomats ac- 
credited in a given capital. This deanship 
is not dependent upon seniority when there 
is question of a nuncio, Though the pre- 
rogative is of purely ceremonial importance 
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today, it illustrates how the European gov- 
ernments, Protestant as well as Catholic, rec- 
Ognize the nuncio as the representative of a 
Primarily religious sovereign. 

The exceptional privilege of the deanship 
Was recognized and confirmed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815 by a commission rep- 
resenting 8 major European powers, of whom 
Only 4 (Spain, France, Austria, and Portu- 
Bal) were Catholic, while the rest (Great 
Britain, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia) were 
non-Catholic. It was recognized that the 
Nuncio was in a class by himself (outside 
the ordinary line) by the fact that his sov- 
ereign was primarily a religious chief, and 
could not be compared with the other Euro- 
Pean rulers. The Vienna regulation has nev- 
er been superseded. On the contrary, several 
recent concordants have seen this privilege 
confirmed in modern times. If the nuncio 
Was thus recognized as being in an excep- 
tional case at the Congress of Vienna, the 
Present situation of the Pope as the sovereign 
of an infinitesimal state highlights only the 
More strongly that the nuncio today as well 
is outside the ordinary line. 

The case of the Holy See is, of course, 
Unique in contemporary international law 
and diplomatic practice. The interpretations 
Put upon its role in the light of modern 
theories have naturally varied. Many people 
find it difficult to conceive that a religious 
leader should exercise in the international 
Community a role that they think is proper 
Only to states. In the United States an at- 
tempt is made to rationalize the situation 
through the idea of the honorable-fiction 
theory attributed to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

€ricans can conceive of United States 
diplomatic relations with the State of Vati- 
can City but not with the Holy See. This 
Shows how long a road must yet be traversed 
fore the real position of the Holy See is 
as fully understood in the United States as it 

Understood in other countries, including 

Otestant ones, which have had a longer 
experience in the realities of international 

© and a better comprehension of the his- 
toric role the Roman pontiffs have exercised 
and continue to exercise on the world scene. 


Administration Gives Only Lipservice to 
Career Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


£ Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
resent administration has built a repu- 
aoa for giving lipservice to many fine 
Ue by its actions com- 
oa . ` ` 
Drinte ously disregarding these 
z ne list of examples is long. Nowhere 
ni aS in evidence than in connection 
deni the civil service. From the Presi- 
fly on down, and from the President’s 
tena Spring, Md., campaign speech in 
aes we have heard very high-sounding 
= nouncements, with which we may all 
tens about the administration’s devo- 
n to strengthening the civil service; 
WA about eliminating favoritism, 
à cal and otherwise, in the selection 
Sere of career employees. 
Sint. year it was the infamous Willis 
whic ve, issued from the White House, 
Sine gave the career service a body 
- This year it has been the fine 
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print in Executive Order 10577 which has 
brought so many complaints and charges 
of favoritism and discrimination in con- 
nection with the conversion program to 
the offset of those Members representing 
districts where there are a number of 
Federal employees. 

The National Civil Service League, a 
nonpartisan organization composed of 
some of the most outstanding people in 
the country, has proved to be a good 
watchdog, and constantly calls our at- 
tention to abuses by the administration. 

Mr. James R. Watson, executive direc- 
tor of the league, discussed some of the 
more flagrant cases of abuse in a speech 
he made before the Society for Personnel 
Administration. In so doing he called 
the roll of the many instances where 
practice has differed sharply from the lip 
service of the administration. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include a news account of Mr. 
Watson’s remarks written by Joseph 
Young in the Washington Evening Star 
for May 12, 1955: 

POLITICAL FAVORITISM CHARGED IN PROMOTIONS 
(By Joseph Young) 

The executive director of the nonpartisan 
National Civil Service League charged today 
that partisan politics and favortism are in- 
fluencing the promotion and appointment 
chances of Government career employees. 

James R. Watson, executive director of the 
league, told the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration: 

“This is where the patronage problem is 
especially serious. * * * It is impossible to 
sufficiently emphasize the demoralizing effect 
of such efforts. 

“If we are to have a system whereby cer- 
tain so-called career people must get political 
indorsements and be subjected to political 
tests before receiving appointments to career 
positions, then we will never achieve the ad- 
vancements in the civil-service system which 
we need.” 

The official of the 80-year-old business- 
supported organizaiton called on the admin- 
istration to clarify its policy regarding the 
career service and remove any cause for sus- 
picion of partisan influence which will pre- 
vent the constructive programs now under 
way from realizing their full potential. 


AFFECTS SELECTION 


“If the career service is to be subjected to 
political tests, Philip Young and his staff at 
the Civil Service Commission might as well 
abandon their progressive efforts to improve 
executive development and training,” Mr. 
Watson said. The public cannot afford to 
train executives in the career service who 
will be subjected to political suspicion by 
future administrations. Adequate selection 
of people for training cannot be accom- 
plished where political favortism is involved. 

If there are to be political tests, then 
President Eisenhower might as well discon- 
tinue efforts for the President’s incentive 
award program. What kind of incentive 
award system can we have if every person 
receiving an award is going to be suspected 
of being a political favorite? 

Mr. Watson cautioned Government per- 
sonnel officials not to resist changes in the 
civil-service system that will make the sys- 
tem more dynamic and workable. 


HELD TO NEED IMPROVEMENT 


Declaring that civil service “needs im- 
provement,” Mr. Watson added: “Just as we 
guard against favoritism, we must also be 
careful that we do not view every proposal 
for change as a raid on the merit system. 
In other words, civil service must be protect- 
ed from the entrenched bureaucrats just as 
much as it must be protected from the pious 
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politician who is going to save democracy 
from the civil service.” 

Mr. Watson observed that political patron- 
age, rather than civil service, was on the de- 
fensive these days, because the American 
public and the Nation’s press are strong sup- 
porters of the merit system. 


PROGRAMS STALLED 


At yesterday’s afternoon session in the 
Hotel Statler, CSC Chairman Philip Young 
told the SPA the current hassle over Federal 
pay-raise legislation threatens to delay ac- 
tion this year on other administration em- 
ployee-benefit proposals, such as group 
health insurance and employee training 
programs, 

Mr. Young also declared that the present 
system of having Congress adjust classified 
and postal salaries is too slow and cumber- 
some. He urged consideration of plans to 
place all Federal agencies on a full or partial 
wage-board basis, the same as is the base 
for per diem workers. 

Acknowledging that such plans offer some 
practical difficulties, Mr. Young said that 
might be adaptable within a general frame- 
work of congressional control. 


The CSC Chairman also said that a num- 
ber of difficulties have to be ironed out be- 
fore the Government joins in the single- 
packaged community charity drive. Mr. 
Young emphasized he is not opposed to a 
single-packaged drive. He said, however, 
the problem must be carefully studied and 
worked out before it is put into operation. 

Mr. Young also strongly praised the ad- 
ministration’s constructive personnel pro- 
gram for Government employees during the 
past few years, citing the numerous fringe 
benefits given to Federal workers, 


Federal Control of Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following statement of 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner, commissioner 
of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment, regarding the Salk vaccine situ- 
ation. 


Dr. Baumgartner’s statement appeared 
in the New York Times of April 22, 1955: 


Dr. BAUMGARTNER’S VIEW ON FEDERAL CONTROL 
OF VACCINE 


We need more than anything else facts 
about how much vaccine there is and will 
be in the next 3 months and when and at 
what rate it will be delivered here. We hope 
that the meeting in Washington tomorrow 
(Friday) will clarify this and resolve unan- 
swered questions. We hope that effective 
leadership developed there will provide accu- 
rate and complete data about the vaccine 
supply and be inventive enough to find a 
means of control which will assure the pro- 
tection of the susceptible groups in order of 
their susceptibility. 

I believe that to avoid further confusion 
and improper use of the limited supply of 
poliomyelitic vaccine it is essential that some 
national unit of Government establish rules 
for its distribution and for its use in the 
most susceptible age groups. The job has 
become too big for voluntary or local effort 
alone to handle in this temporary period 
of shortage. If Government can handle the 
problems of shortages of copper, aluminum, 
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or iron, certainly it can find ways to handle 
shortages of polio vaccine. 

The situation since the announcement on 
April 12 has been a continuously confusing 
one, because it has been impossible to put 
together in any satisfactory way the pieces 
of information that have been available from 
different sources. We have been compelled 
to do our work and planning in this atmo- 
sphere. Some things are clear. 

1. It is important to inoculate first the 
most susceptible children no matter who 
gives the vaccine. The most susceptible are 
the 5- to 9-year-Olds, among whom polio 
occurs over 50 times more frequently as it 
does in adults over 30. By treating this 
group of 665,000, or about 8 percent of the 
total population, one protects the group in 
which 33 percent of the cases occur. This 
clearly protects those children in greatest 
danger and at the same time uses the lim- 
ited supply of vaccine in the most efficient 
manner. The facts concerning other age 
groups are summarized in the attached 
group. Eighty percent of the cases occur in 
children under 15. Out of every 100 per- 
sons stricken with polio 40 never develop 
any paralysis, and of the rest half have only 
a mild paralysis from which they recover 
completely. In other words, children have a 
prior right to this vaccine. 


VACCINE BELONGS TO PUBLIC 


2. We must recognize that the public feels 
the vaccine is theirs. Its development was 
speeded by a huge voluntary effort. People 
gave their money, their time, and even their 
children. It is indeed theirs. 

3. There are difficulties associated in 
launching any new project as large and 
complex as this. There is an inevitable 
shakedown period while adjustments in pro- 
duction, distribution, etc., are worked out. 
What we have forgotten in our anxiety to 
get the vaccine is that we are indeed for- 
tunate that safeguards have been set up so 
that the vaccine that will actually be used 
is both effective and safe. It would be tragic 
if we were to do anything to break down 
the safeguards or shake confidence in the 
safety and effectiveness of the new product. 

4. The feeling of urgency to get the vac- 
cine immediately has complicated the situa- 
tion. Polio is a late summer disease in New 
York. We are fortunate that there is some 
evidence that immunizations given as late 
as July will help protect. In fact, Dr. Salk 
has recommended that the vaccine be given 
during epidemics. 

The situation in New York is this: 

1. We do not Know when the foundation 
vaccine will be available. But we expect 
it to arrive in time to go through, before 
the end of school, with our schedule of inoc- 
ulating the first and second graders who are 
not otherwise provided for and whose pa- 
rents request that the inoculation be given 
in the school. 

2. The city has tried to place an order for 
500,000 cubic centimeters, but has received 
no assurance that such an order can soon 
be filled. The State has ordered vaccine, but 
similarly has no assurance of delivery. 

3. The health department here has no 
vaccine now. 

4. The 5 to 9 year olds not otherwise pro- 
vided for and whose families request help 
will be protected before the polio season 
begins if: (a) The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis supplies for the first and 
second graders come through; (b) the State 
furnishes vaccine for the third and fourth 
grades, and (c) the city gets its order before 
July 1. 

5. It is and has been expected that private 
physicians will inoculate their own patients, 
BLACK MARKET IS POSSIBLE 

6. It is possible that a black market could 
develop. This does not imply at all that 
doctors will be responsible for it. There 
are many other opportunities for “leaks.” 
For this reason the mayor asked that city 
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Officials investigate the possibilities of pro- 
tecting everybody against this potential dan- 
ger. The board of health has been asked to 
study the problem and to consider requiring 
polio vaccine to be handled by prescription 
as barbiturates and other medical supplies 
are. 

Now for a personal note—perhaps not news 
in your sense, but in my opinion—an im- 
portant aspect of the Salk story. 

Last year we undertook an important na- 
tionwide, scientific experiment that proved 
the effectiveness of the Salk vaccine; perhaps 
just as important was the demonstration of 
a new technique in research. Last year 
proved that if the people of our country are 
told simple facts clearly, they are willing 
to volunteer even their children to test the 
value of a new tool for human betterment. 
This is important to know, for it may speed 
up the testing of other tools that hold prom- 
ise for benefit of mankind. 

This year we are in the midst of another 
great experiment—an experiment that, alas, 
has not been so clearly understood. What 
we are testing this year is whether we, as 
Government officials, as newspapers, radio 
and television people, as parents, as politi- 
cians, as manufacturers and distributors of 
vaccine, as doctors and as just Americans, 
can at a time of shortage of a product im- 
portant in the protection of children for- 
get our individual interests sufficiently so 
that those in greatest need shall be the first 
to be protected. This is truly a test of our 
integrity and of the value that we put on 
human beings. I believe we will rise to this 
challenge if we reailize clearly what the 
facts are. 

Table given by Dr. Baumgartner on the 
incidence of polio in New York City: 


Poliomyelitis 1951-53 


Average | Annual 
Age annual | case rate 
number per 
of cases | 100,000 
O tO dees aden nas dn ewsesnd 8 6 
E T EEA ee eee 153 28 
A o E 227 39 
INODE Se ee ere a 126 26 
EER e 62h a dddtacotac sat deadeehithe 63 13 
OO anes Sore RO Le ae wien 165 1.8 
otal PESEE SE a E SETE AR 682 8.4 
NE ERE a ens snot 38 ra 


Irresponsibility at HEW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, Pennsyl- 
vanians were justly proud last week when 
Gov. George M. Leader and the general 
assembly jointly honored one of our fel- 
low citizens, Dr. Jonas Salk, for his con- 
tribution to the miracle of the polio vac- 
cine which bears his name. 

Pennsylvanians—along with all Ameri- 
cans—were saddened at the mess that 
has originated in Washington in the pro- 
gram for fair distribution and adequate 
inspection. All Americans were anxious 
to see the inoculation program get 
under way as rapidly as possible so that 
the arcas and children of greatest need 
could be served first in an orderly pro- 
gram. 

It is a crying shame, Mr. Speaker, that 
the supposedly responsible officials of the 
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administration have ‘permitted their 
sacred-cow attitude toward a catch- 
phrase to place a roadblock in the path 
of this great blessing to humanity. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include a pertinent and timely 
editorial on this subject which was pub- 
lished in Labor’s Daily on May 13: 

THE MISSING Mrs. HOBBY 
(By Willard Shelton) 


The thing lacking in the polio-vaccine pro- 
gram has been the one thing the public had 
a right to demand—a sensible and respons- 
ible overall policy by the Government. That 
means, for specific purposes, a policy estab- 
lished by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Here we have a situation in which the 
scientists, notably Dr. Jonas Salk, developed 
a vaccine which in large-scale tests seemed 
to hold the promise of preventing most 
cases of paralytic polio. 

Every mother in the country, naturally, 
wanted to know when and how her own 
children would receive the necessary in- 
oculations. : 


Since there was bound to be a shortage at 
first, a system of priorities was desirable. It 
is common decency, surely, that the shots 
should go first to children in the age groups 
where polio strikes most frequently. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
people would have accepted priorities based 
on common decency. Few are selfish enough 
to want to grab for themselves, or their own 
children, the scarce vaccine that should 
properly have been allocated first to perhaps 
younger children. 

It made sense for the manufacturers to 
try to ship vaccine first to the Southern 
States, where the polio “season” comes earli- 
est, then gradually to move north until all 
children in the important age groups had re- 
ceived their first two shots. 

But no plan was worked out to assure that 
this system would be applied. There were 
gross overestimates of early production. 
And no advance program of testing each 
batch of vaccine was created by the Govern- 
ment health authorities. 


For this, the United States Public Health 
Service cannot be held responsible, nor can 
the head of that service, Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, the Surgeon General. 


There is no more devoted public servant 
than Dr. Scheele—but he cannot do, under 
Secretary Hobby’s administration, what Mrs. 
Hobby will not allow him to do. 

Why didn’t we get a well-organized pro- 
gram out of Mrs. Hobby’s Department? Be- 
cause she shares, along with others in the 
Eisenhower administration, an abhorrence of 
Federal action. Because she imagines that 
in order for the Federal Government to do 
anything it must create a vast bureaucracy. 

No bureaucracy was needed at all. What 
was needed was a policy, established by a 
small, representative group convened by 
Secretary Hobby and clearly enunciated for 
local health officials. 

What was needed was an accurate estimate 
of production and necessary vaccine controls 
and a priority system to assure the flow of 
production to the place it was needed first 
and in largest quantity. 

Secretary Hobby does not share the 
warmth, the quick sympathy, the determi- 
nation to safeguard the well-being of chil- 
dren that are supposed to be the natural 
attributes of women in politics. Her own 
attributes are coolness, reserve, and a true 
Eisenhower dislike of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As Representative BoLLING, Democrat, of 
Missouri, pointed out, she thrust out Dr. 
Scheele to answer all questions, and hid her- 
self, but the responsibility was still hers— 
and she failed, 
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The Importance of Selling to Our Econ- 
omy—A Winning Essay From South 
Gate, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16,1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
€d me so to do, I am very happy to be 
able to present to the attention of your- 
Self and my other distinguished col- 
leagues in this great legislative body, the 
text of a winning essay on the subject of 
The Importance of Selling to Our Econ- 
omy, by Miss Jean Felt, a student at the 
high school in my resident city of South 
Gate, Los Angeles, County, Calif. Ac- 
Companying said essay, which I have the 
Permission of Miss Jean Felt to insert in 

lS CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, is her letter 
dated April 26, 1955, in response to my 
letter of congratulations to her. Also 
Please note her recital of the facts and 
regulations governing said essay in the 
Competition. 

r. Speaker, I believe the recognition 
Ol we, as Members of Congress, of the 
achievements of the young people of 
p &h-school and college age in our re- 
oe congressional districts by reason 
th asking their permission to insert in 

e daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD such 
is & essays as that of Miss Jean Felt, 

not only a matter of worthy recogni- 
orate of an important young American 

tizen, but, the text of these winning 
essays and compositions coming back 

€re to our attention at the Nation’s 
Capital through the reading of them in 
the daily Record. helps us to keep in 
touch with the thinking of the young 
citizens of high-school and college age 
on these very, very important subjects 
Which we are many times concerned at 
the level of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one reason why I, 
On several occasions heretofore, and now 
cea on this occasion have. real pride 
k Win ee action in being able to present 
eee oe essay by some high-school or 
ernure be pe oa A oe one of the school 
California. Congressional District, 


APRIL . 
Mr. CLYDE DOYLE, SEPE 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
pies Sm: Thank you very much for your 
: letter of congratulations, I was very 
Ppy and surprised to hear from you. 
ank you, also, for considering my essay 
insertion in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
ae sap My parents and I will be very hap- 
AS grant you the authority to do this, 
z we consider it a great honor. I am en- 
2 nna z list of rules and regulations in 
Oo your request for a little mor 
information on the contest. ae 


Mr. 
aes Anastassiou, our salesmanship teach- 


for 


essay was a long but 
SA oe process. The study of our eco- 
ii ee Proved to be a very fascinating topic. 

ed a great deal about our cycle of 


inte 
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economics from the thought, writing, and 
research of the essay. Our American eco- 
nomic system is something all America can 
really be proud of. 

The essay took quite a while to write but 
it was well worth it for it made me more 
aware of the really wonderful economic 
system that is ours to enjoy. We can really 
learn appreciation of what we have through 
better understanding. 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN FELT. 


FACTS AND REGULATIONS 


Name of organization offering contest: 
National Sales Executives, Inc. 

Name of contest: Importance of Selling to 
Our Economy. 

Number of words: 1,000 words. 

Chief purpose of contest: To interest high- 
school youth in the importance of selling, 
and our economy. 

Date due: April 1, for national contest. 
March for local. 

Judging: Thought, sincerity, 
and clarity of expression. 

Prizes: Local awards. First price $100. 
National awards. First prize $1,000, plus all- 
expense paid trip to New York City for 3 
days. Second prize $250. Third prize $100. 
Seven $50 each prizes and 50 certificates. 

Who can enter: 10th through 12th grades 
of United States high schools. 


simplicity, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SELLING TO OUR ECONOMY 


(By Jean Felt, age 16, grade A-12, 9409 Hil- 
dreth Avenue, South Gate, Calif.) 


You and I are living under a great eco- 
nomic system—and selling is the hub around 
which the great wheel of economics revolves. 

During the growing years since the indus- 
trial revolution, there has come the need for 
a media by which our products can be dis- 
tributed in mass volume. This media has 
grown until it has become the very basis 
of our present cycle of economics. This 
media is selling. Selling is the foundation 
upon which our economy lies. It is a major 
part of our free enterprise system. 

A good salesman actually sells economy. 
He must give the public a better product 
for less money. This creates competition. 
Selling, therefore, can be said to be basically 
responsible for giving us better products at 
lower costs. This is one of the major rea- 
sons why selling is so important to our 
economy. 


Selling, however, does more than just im- 
prove the quality, usefulness, and value of 
today’s products. This is merely part of the 
great service selling renders to mankind. 
Through great selling, mass production can 
be maintained. More selling and more pro- 
duction bring down the cost of the goods. 
The more things we can buy, the higher our 
standard of living will become. Salesman- 
ship is responsible for the high American 
standard of living we know today. 

Selling gives us an outlet for the things 
we produce. Without good salesmanship in 
our present-day economy, our industries 
would be at a standstill. People would not 
be naturally inclined to buy fast enough to 
justify our mass production economy. Good 
volume selling is basically responsible for 
the high employment statistics in America. 

Income from employment gives the people 
the means with which to buy the necessities 
and luxuries of life. A good salesman who 
understands why, how, and when his product 
may be used to its fullest extent, can help 
us to receive a great deal more use and 
value from the products we buy. In addi- 
tion, a good salesman must believe in what 
he is selling. He must sell effectively and 
well, for people must buy to keep our cycle 
of economics in motion, 

The process of selling begins with the 
manufacturer. The producer of goods and 
services sells these to a wholesaler or jobber. 
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In the transfer of the goods to the whole- 
saler, the producer reaps a sufficient profit 
to pay for the cost of producing the goods 
and to make an income for himself. The 
wholesaler, in turn, sells the goods for a 
profit to a retailer, who in order to reap a 
dividend sells to the public at a higher price 
than what he paid for the goods from the 
wholesaler. People all along the line are 
living by selling. If there was no large 
final market for the goods, neither the whole- 
saler or the retailer would buy from the 
producer. If the producer would make no 
profit by producing—production would stop. 
Income would become scarce. Buying power 
would be definitely reduced, and our stand- 
ard of living would go continually down. 
The producer, the retailer, the salesman, the 
public, and all business would be lost with- 
out buying power. Our whole chain of 
economics is linked together by the process 
of selling. 

Selling is essentially basic. It is respon- 
sible for the numerous products we all enjoy. 
Everything which is produced on a large 
scale today, once had to be sold for the first 
time. The dynamic sales power of the orig- 
inators of such things as the automobile, 
steamship, railroad, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, etc., made these wonderful con- 
veniences available for us today. Our sales- 
men are steadily paving the way to even 
better products for tomorrow's markets. 

Selling is responsible for everything we 
own and use. Buildings must be built by 
builders whose services are sold. Materials 
for their construction, their furnishings and 
equipment, their modern conveniences and 
machines—all must be sold. The more that 
is produced and sold—the lower the price of 
the product. A pair of shoes might have 
cost approximately $50 to produce before 
the industrial revolution by the old hand 
method. Mass production, and great selling, 
working hand-in-hand, have made it pos- 
sible to purchase shoes and many other 
products at a fraction of the original cost. 

Large-scale production calls for large-scale 
buying and selling. Production must have 
labor, and labor pays dividends. With the 
dividends, the people buy—and to the people 
who wish to buy the salesman sells. Selling 
is the very beginning and heart of the cycle 
of economics. Salesmanship plays a very 
important part in our economic role. 


Good selling makes for sound economy. 
More and more young people are looking 
upon salesmanship with keen and growing 
interest. People everywhere are constantly 
becoming more and more aware of the major 
importance of selling to our economy. Sell- 
ing is the foundation and the heart of our 
economic system. 


The Conference at the Summit— 
Its Basic Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 15, the Polish American Con- 
gress of 400 organizations of Americans 
of Polish descent, held appropriate cere- 
monies in Cleveland commemorating 
Polish Constitution Day. It was my 
privilege to be the speaker on that occa- 
sion. My remarks were devoted to an 
expression of the unbreakable connec- 
tion between the spirit of human free- 
dom as expressed in the Polish consti- 
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tution and the current struggle in which 
are are now engaged to save individual 
liberty and the free institutions as we 
know them. Our participation in any 
meeting involving the masters of the 
Kremlin, whether it takes place at the 
summit or in a more realistic atmosphere 
of open covenants, openly arrived at, 
must be based upon a clear recognition 
that the cause of freedom is both indi- 
visible and timeless. Since I offered 
what I consider to be some practical 
suggestions for the administration in 
connection with the possibility of such 
a conference taking place, under unani- 
mous consent, I include my address in 
the RECORD: 
THE CONFERENCE AT THE SUMMIT— 
Irs Basic ISSUE 


I am honored to be able to join with you 
today in commemorating Polish Constitution 
Day. One hundred and sixty-four years ago 
Poland established a constitution which, in 
its basic essentials, reflects the great moral 
and political principles of our own American 
Declaration of Independence. 

This constitution was enacted at a time 
when Poland was under an alien occupa- 
tion, by a parliament of true and patriotic 
Poles, who were determined to create an 
indelible instrument to stand as a symbol 
of the great Polish spirit. 

The magnitude and enduring quality of 
that constitution is attested to by the fact 
that it has endured as an indestructible 
symbol of the Polish nation. 

It would do us well today to examine, for 
a moment, article 5 of the Polish consti- 
tution. Article 5 best expresses the form 
of government which the framers of this 
constitution intend for Poland and which, 
in my opinion, is a true reflection of the 
Polish spirit throughout all of recorded his- 
tory. 

Article 5 reads as follows: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty, and 
the good order of society, on an equal scale 
and on lasting foundation.” 

It is clear that the will of the people was 
the determining element in all matters re- 
quiring parliamentary action or civil au- 
thority. 

Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, and our Bill of Rights are, 
above all other things, founded upon the 
basic concept that the will of the people is 
paramount. 

We are saddened today as we see the Pol- 
ish nation suffering under a new occupa- 
tion—Russian communism, the most cruel, 
barbarous, inhuman, evil tyranny ever vis- 
ited upon any people or nation in the long 
history of mankind. We recall that in the 
period between the two World Wars, there 
was a rebirth of Polish independence and 
an almost unprecedented revival of the rich 
and generous culture of the Polish. 

We also remind ourselves that when the 
conspiracy of communism was probing into 
the nations beyond the confines of the prison 
of nations which we know as the Soviet 
Union, the Polish nation remained staunch 
and fearless in its treatment of the threat 
cf communism, 


It is an undisputed fact of history that 
communism was never an internal threat 
to the security of the Polish nation and that 
the Polish Government never feared to call 
the hand of the Russians on any matter 
affecting the security of Poland. 

This is a lesson which we, the people of 
the leading Nation of the world today, should 
carefully consider and reflect upon in these 
trying times. 
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We also recall that with the rise of Hitler 
and his anti-Christian theories of naziism, 
the Polish nation stood firm in the face of 
this new danger. 

When Hitler, encouraged and stimulated 
in his plan of aggression, by the demon- 
strated lack of moral courage and principle 
on the part of western statesmen, made 
threats against the Polish nation, he learned 
that the Poles intended to fight for what 
was right. 

The Polish nation was caught in the 
merciless vise of the dictators, Stalin and 
Hitler. 

It is a fact of history that when most of 
the larger and more secure nations of 
Europe were urging that Poland take a con- 
ciliatory tone towards Hitler in order to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war, the Polish people 
did not hesitate to stand up for those basic 
principles upon which the cause of human 
freedom depends, and without which the 
tyrant and despot makes easy prey of na- 
tions and men. 

It was in these circumstances that heroic 
Poland, standing fast in defense of the cause 
of justice and freedom, was invaded by the 
overwhelming power of the dictators, Hitler 
and Stalin. 

It is therefore accurate for us to say that 
World War II was fought for the cause which 
Poland so nobly represents even though the 
Polish people received the most frightful 
rewards in the postwar period. 

The great event in history which we com- 
memorate today would be a very shallow 
affair if we did not ask ourselves these ques- 
tions—what are the hopes for Poland in the 
foreseeable future? What have we done? 
What can we do to bring the Polish nation 
back to its well deserved place in the family 
of free and sovereign nations? 

These may not be popular questions and 
indeed they may be questions which frighten 
the more timid of men who, in any case, 
have never been defenders of the cause of 
individual liberty or the rights of nations. 

But these are questions which disturb the 
conscience of all free men. Finding the 
answers to these questions, in my opinion, 
will likely spell the difference between peace 
and war. 

It is part of our great American heritage 
that we seek peace and comity among all 
nations. But it is also part of our heritage 
that we have the courage to stand up for 
what is right regardless of what the imme- 
diate cost may be to us. 

During the last session of Congress, I was 
a member of a select committee which did 
attempt to find the answers to these ques- 
tions and consequently made an exhaustive 
study of the entire background leading to 
the loss of individual liberties and national 
sovereignty by Poland and all the other non- 
Russian nations now enslaved within the 
empire of communism, 

After completing that study and hearing 
the testimony of hundreds of eye witnesses, 
we concluded the following, among other 
things: 

“That the continued occupation of the 
captive nations by Soviet Communist power 
is the basic cause of the growing menace of 
war and stands as a threat to the security of 
the United States. This threat is increased 
in direct proportion to the time and oppor- 
tunity afforded the Communists to digest 
and consolidate their gains, and to use these 
gains as bases for further and greater ag- 
gressions. This threat is diminished in 
direct proportion as the Communist hold 
on the captive nations is weakened by a 
positive policy that promotes the forces of 
national independence behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 

This committee also recommended that 
our Government, in the interest of prevent- 
ing world war III, undertake a political 
action program against the international 
Communist conspiracy. It charted a spe- 
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cific course of action involving 13 principal 
points and urged that the Government im- 
mediately undertake that course of action - 
in the interest of peace with freedom and as 
a means of preventing world war III. 

Now, against that background, we have 
heard a good deal of talk in the last week 
or two about what is being called a confer- 
ence at the summit. In language that you 
and I can understand, this means a meet- 
ing of the leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 

A great number of important questions 
have been raised in connection with this pro- 
posed conference. For example, where is the 
summit; and if the place finds a geographical 
location, what is the meaning of the word 
“summit”? 

Could this term have the meaning of old 
Greek mythology that the gods were meet- 
ing at the high point of land. 

There is also a practical question raised 
as to who, if anyone, can speak for the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

In my considered judgment, the most im- 
portant question of all is, What are those 
who participate in the conference going to 
talk about and what are the prospects that 
such a conference might, in any way, con- 
tribute to man’s age-long quest for peace 
and freedcm. 

In this connection the Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives To Inves- 
tigate Communist Aggression, which I have 
referred to previously, made this, among 
other, recommendations: 

“That in the advancement of the American 
program for world peace and freedom all 
efforts therein be- measured against the cri- 
teria of whether they assist the captive peo- 
ples to hasten the day when they may achieve 
their liberation, and that all acts or omis- 
sions which tend to confirm their enslave- 
ment be rejected.” 

I do strongly commend this recommenda- 
tion as the steady guidepost to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles to 
be used in all their advanced preparations 
for the conference, as well as such delibera- 
tions as may develop as a consequence of 
the talk now going on about a conference 
at the summit. 

If we, as a Nation, fail to do less than 
follow the course which this recommenda- 
tion clearly charts, we will, in my opinion, 
have deserted our fundamental traditions 
and political institutions. 

The many enslaved nations which cry out 
for the emancipation of their people look to 
the United States as their last great hope. 

The people of Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Slovakia, 
Chechia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and 
other enslaved nations suffering under a 
common tyranny, have the common aspira- 
tion for those freedoms which are reflected 
in the spirit of the constitution of Poland 
which we commemorate today. 

When these nations are freed from the 
chains of Russian communism and have, by 
the unqualified exercise of the principle of 
national self-determination, regained for 
themselves and their posterity the benefits 
of liberty and self-government—only then 
will we have opened the door to a just and 
enduring peace. 

The spark of individual liberty and love 
of human freedom has burned brightly in 
the breasts of all true Poles down through 
history. It was this spark which brought 
General Kosciuszko and other Polish heroes 
of the Revolutionary War to our shores. It 
was this same spark which brought thou- 
sands upon thousands of the sons and 
daughters of Poland to America to help build 
this great democracy which we today so 
cherish. It is this same spark burning in 
the breasts of mankind which will eventually 
put us on the path to peace and freedom— 
a goal which will be attained only when all 
the enslaved nations are liberated. 


1955 
Davy Crockett Was a Tar Heel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the Davy 
Crockett smash-hit song has focused the 
attention of the American people on the 
life and exploits of one of our most color- 
ful early pioneer heroes. 

The passage of time has somewhat 
dimmed the record of Davy Crockett. 
Although he was one of the best known 
of all the frontiersmen of the early 19th 
century, historians have not given his 
life the attention it deserves. Until just 
a few weeks ago, the mention of Davy 
Crockett would hardly have stirred a 
ripple of interest. Today his name is a 
household word—at least in every house- 
hold where there are youngsters. 

It remained for a talented songwriter, 
recognizing the dramatic appeal of the 
Davy Crockett story,—-to- capture the 
imagination of the American public by 
depicting the highlights of Davy’s career 
in a song that has literally taken the 
country by storm. 

As proof that interest in Davy Crockett 
is not confined to boys and girls, I re- 
mind you that on last Thursday the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Drs], 
speaking in the well of the House, paid 
his respects to the memory of Davy 
Crockett and reminded us of some of the 
lessons we can learn from the example 
of his record and career as a Member of 
Congress more than 100 years ago. 

Davy Crockett is generally understood 
to have been a native of Tennessee. 
The author of the song says that he was 
born in that State, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dries] spoke of the 
pride Tennesseeans have for him as a 
native son. 

I cannot contradict the claim that 
Davy Crockett was born on soil that is 
now Tennessee. But, the statement that 
Davy was born in Tennessee does not 
tell the whole story. At the time Davy 
Crockett was born on August 17, 1786, the 
State of Tennessee was not in existence. 

Davy Crockett was born a resident of 
the great State of North Carolina and 
remained a citizen of our State until 1790 
when Congress accepted a deed of ces- 
sion from North Carolina for the terri- 
tory which is now Tennessee. 

Indeed, we have even closer ties than 
this with the Crockett family. Davy’s 
father lived for a time in my home 
county of Lincoln in the State of North 
Carolina. He fought against the British 
and Tories at King’s Mountain in a bat- 
tle which, incidentally, was the turning 
Point of the Revolutionary War and led 
directly to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. 

Tradition has it that Davy’s father 
Struck up a close acquaintance with 
Some of the men who came across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains from the then 
Western territory to help fight the British 
at King’s Mountain, and, after the war, 
he was persuaded to return with them to 
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the territory which a few years later 
became Tennessee. 

Although Davy Crockett is said to have 
been illiterate, he was sufficiently edu- 
cated to write a very readable and in- 
teresting autobiography. He did not 
have the advantage of much formal 
schooling, but acquired his education in 
the same way that Abraham Lincoln did. 
If his autobiography was not written in 
classical language, it shows that he pos- 
sessed great native intelligence and a 
ready, if rustic, wit. 

The following sentences are quoted 
out of context from Davy Crockett’s 
autobiography to show something of his 
style of writing and as evidence on the 
question of his nativity: 

My father’s name was John Crockett, and 
he was of Irish descent. He was either born 
in Ireland or on a passage from that country 
to America across the Atlantic. He was by 
profession a farmer, and spent the early 
part of his life in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. * * * He fought in the Battle of 
King’s Mountain, against the British and 
tories, and in some other engagements, of 
which my remembrance is too imperfect to 
enable me to speak with any certainty. At 
some time, though I cannot say certainly 
when, my father, as I have understood, lived 
in Lincoln County, in the State of North 
Carolina. How long I don’t know. But 
when he removed from there, he settled in 
that district of country which is now em- 
braced in the east division of Tennessee, 
though it was not then erected into a State. 

I was born, according to the best informa- 
tion I have received on the subject, on the 
17th of August, in the year 1786; whether 
by day or night, I believe I never heard, but 
if I did, I have forgotten. * * * At the time 
my father lived at the mouth of Limestone, 
on the Nolachucky River. 


Davy Crockett was elected to Congress 
as a supporter of Andrew Jackson, and 
the district from which he came was pre- 
dominantly Jackson territory. How- 
ever, when President Jackson departed 
from what Davy Crockett believed to be 
right, Davy vigorously opposed him. 
Davy’s strong opposition to some of the 
policies of President Jackson brought 
down upon him the displeasure of the 
administration, and in his autobiography 
Davy credits his defeat for reelection to 
the active fight made against him in the 
campaign by officials of the administra- 
tion. 

It was after his return to private life 
that the struggle of the Texans for in- 
dependence attracted Davy Crockett’s 
attention. He says in his autobiography 
that he was appealed to by Texans to 
come to that territory and help them in 
their fight for independence. He threw 
himself into that struggle and gave his 
life in the cause of liberty, just as he 
sacrificed his political career because he 
would not surrender his principles to 
hold public office. 

This is the great lesson we can all learn 
from the life and career of Davy 
Crockett. 

Davy apparently kept a diary during 
the battle of the Alamo, because the 
closing chapters of the book contain a 
day-by-day account of the siege. His 
last entry in the book was made on 
March 5, 1836, and in the closing pages 
he described a sortie from the Alamo in 
which Davy and several companions 
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ventured out into “no man’s land” to 
rescue a member of the besieged party 
who was returning to the fort following 
@ fruitless effort to get help. 

The following is the last entry made 
by Davy in his book: 

March 5. Pop, pop, pop. Bom, bom, bom. 
throughout the day. No time for memo- 
randums now. Go ahead. Liberty and in- 
dependence forever. 


Norway Independence Day in Greater 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me today by 
unanimous consent. of the House; I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
greetings of the Norwegian Government 
delivered yesterday afternoon by the 
Honorable Thor Brodtkorb, consul gen- 
eral of Norway at New York, at the Nor- 
way Independence Day celebration held 
at Leif Eriksson Square in Brooklyn, 
N Mes 


This is a year of celebrations in Norway. 
We not only celebrate—as usual—the Con- 
stitution Day, the 17th of May. In addition 
to that proud anniversary we remember that 
50 years now have passed since we and our 
Swedish friends decided to break up our 
union; thereby laying the foundation not 
only for our full independence but also for 
& much stronger and ever-growing friend- 
ship between our two brother nations, 

Furthermore, we do not forget that we, 
15 years ago, were brutaliy assaulted by 
Hitler and his Nazis and had to fight to pre- 
serve Our freedom, and we have just cele- 
brated the 10-year anniversary of our libera- 
tion in May 1945. Last, but not least, in 
November this year our great King, Haakon 
the 7th, has been our King for 50 years. 

This coincidence of a great number of 
anniversaries in 1 single year offers a golden 
opportunity to review and evaluate the im- 
portance of the act that took place on the 
17th of May 141 years ago. Instead of con- 
centrating on that single act we can now 
see a whole string of historic events which 
clearly depict the road our nation has fol- 
lowed during this 144 very important cen- 
tury in our history. It is like watching a 
movie instead of a still picture. 

The constitution of 1814 surely was a 
democratic constitution (based as it was on 
the then very radical ideas of civil liberties 
and human rights which earlier had led to 
the Constitution of the United States and to 
the French Revolution. It gave us certain 
guarantees), but it did not in itself, and 
alone give us democracy. The democratic 
form of life and government can never be 
established through the writing of a consti- 
tution however democratic this constitu- 
tion may be. Democracy belongs to life it- 
self. It is the highest and most difficult 
form of life and government we know. If 
a people does not live its democracy in its 
daily life, no help will come from a solemn 
document called the constitution. 

To appreciate this we can only look back 
on our own history. When the historic and 
heroic days of 1814 were gone and the na- 
tion settled down to the day-by-day hum- 
drum routine of managing its affairs under 
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the new constitution, it suddenly realized 
what a difficult task it had taken on itself. 

We had no experience of self-government 
and no political parties. There was no gen- 
eral understanding in the people of the ex- 
penses of managing a country, and we were 
very poor as a result of prolonged wars. In 
short, the people of Norway found itself in a 
position very similar to the one we know 
from the history of these United States some 
25 years earlier. There were moments when 
good men and women doubted that we could 
go through with it. 

From that start, we have during these 140 
years, guided by the high principles laid 
down in our constitution, built up the mod- 
ern, democratic state of Norway we have 
today. Our country is economically and po- 
litically sound, and we are proud of our 
achievements up to now. 

When we celebrate our Constitution Day 
we include in our thoughts all the progress 
that has taken place since 1814, and we also 
set our minds on the task ahead on our 
march, along with other freedom-loving peo- 
ples, towards still greater freedom and a bet- 
ter life for all of us; but we do it in deep 
gratitude to the men who had so much fore- 
sight and gave us,_on the 17th of May 1814, 
a constitution that has made this progress 
possible. 

That ladies and gentlemen, is in short the 
idea behind our celebrations today, and I 
extend to all of you who have come here to 
celebrate with us hearty greetings from 
Norway. 


Bandung and Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 22, 1955, is de- 
serving of our attention: 

BANDUNG AND ISRAEL 


The political Committee of the Asian-Afri- 
can Conference at Bandung has approved a 
resolution, backed by a strange combination 
of Arab and Communist states, supporting 
“the rights of the Arab peoples in Palestine” 
and calling both for the implementation of 
the United Nations resolutions on Palestine 
and for a peaceful solution of the Palestine 
question. The Arabs hail this resolution, 
now likely to be passed by the conference 
as a whole, as a victory over Israel. In the 
interest of such victory they do not gag at 
accepting the aid of a tyrannous and ag- 
gressive force which their own statesmen 
denounce as a new colonialism threatening 
them as well. 

But it will be noted that, thanks to Prime 
Minister Nehru’s first constructive action at 
the conference, the resolution is a double- 
barreled one and contains the overriding 
demand for a peaceful settlement of the is- 
sues involved. Such a settlement has been 
the constant demand of Israel. The resolu- 
tion bars the constant border clashes, for 
which both sides have been censured by the 
United Nations. But it also calls for a start 
of actual negotiations to convert the pre- 
carious 6-year-old armistice into a real peace. 
On that scare the Arab States themselves 
have been most amiss. 

The Arab States declare that before they 
can even consider negotiations Israel must 
consent, among other things, to a readjust- 
ment of the present Palestine demarcation 
lines in conformity with the original United 
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Nations partition plan and to repatriation 
and compensation of the Arab refugees. The 
Israelis declare themselves ready to make 
some concessions along these lines. But 
they also point out that the United Nations 
partition plan was rejected by the Arabs 
themselves; that there was a war as a result, 
and that this war was terminted by armistice 
agreements which, while disclaiming any in- 
tent to establish political or territorial 
boundaries, do not presume to prejudice the 
“rights, claims, and positions” of either 
party—thereby putting the Israeli claims 
on a par with those of the Arabs, 

If, therefore, the Bandung call for a peace- 
ful settlement is to be honored by the 
Arabs themselves they will have to enter 
into negotiations with Israel on a basis that 
does not prejudice the Israeli position, but 
rather permits the reconciliation of rival 
claims in the interest of peace on which de- 
pends the welfare of both sides, 


Non-Federal Development of Snake River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I am inserting the 
following letter which was received in 
today’s mail: 


RESOLUTION OF UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOUR- 
NEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING 
AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL UNION No. 243, 
LIVINGSTON, MontT., May 11, 1955, ron NON- 
FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT OF SNAKE RIVER 


Whereas Idaho Power Co. has been trying 
for 3 years to get permission to build dams 
in the Snake River of Idaho to help solve 
the power shortage of the Pacific Northwest 
in general and its own territory in particular; 
and 

Whereas it would spend its stockholders’ 
money and money borrowed from insurance 
companies and banks to carry out its devel- 
opment program, which would, incidentally, 
n tax dollars to the Government treasuries; 
an 

Whereas the cost of building a high dam in 
the Snake River by the Federal Government 
would be nearly a half billion dollars of pub- 
lic funds and the dam would not be sub- 
ject to taxation, so we members of this local 
want it to be known that we favor the plan 
of Idaho Power to develop the middle stretch 
of the Snake River, and, furthermore, we 
desire that the people be informed of our 
continued belief in private ownership and 


development of the resources of this country.. 


This system is what has made our country 
great and we believe Government competi- 
tion in business with private citizens can- 
not but weaken our economic structure. 

So, we also resolve that the Government 
be taken out of business in competition with 
its citizens in general, and, finally, 

Speaking in our own behalf as laboring 
men, we believe it is easier to arrive at agree- 
ments with employers of private businesses 
than with supervisors in Government, re- 
garding wages and other matters too. 

The undersigned was instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to all members of 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

J. O. Matstrom, 
Financial Secretary. 


May 16 
Antitrust Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and also chairman of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, I insert the follow- 
ing statement I made at the opening of 
the hearings on emerging antitrust and 
monopoly problems: 

Our Antitrust Subcommittee in opening 
the first hearings of a substantial character 
to be held by the House in the last 3 years 
on emerging antitrust and monopoly prob- 
lems, plans to probe deeply into the opera- 
tion and enforcement of the antitrust laws 
at this time. Many questions come to the 
fore. Have our antitrust laws been adequate? 
If adequate, have they been effectively used 
to track down violations and violators? If 
they have not been adequate, in what way 
can they be made adequate? We hope this 
inquiry will provide the answers. 

During the 65-year period since the Sher- 
man Act was enacted in 1890 there have been 
several notable investigations. The Indus- 
trial Commission in 1898, the Pujo Commit- 
tee before World War I, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee before World 
War II, and in more recent years the Senate 
Judiciary and the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees in addition to our own 
committee on the Study of the Growth of 
Monopoly Power during the 8ist and 82d 
Congresses—all conducted extensive inquiries 
and made recommendations which resulted 
in major additions to the Sherman Act as, for 
example, the Clayton Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act. Just recently the House passed 
two more bills bearing my name. One of 
these bills increases the fine for an antitrust 
violation tenfold, The other authorizes Gov- 
ernment suit for damages and establishes a 
uniform statute of limitations in private 
antitrust actions. 

It is our hope and plan that these hear- 
ings will carry on the tradition thus notably 
set and will further broaden and strengthen 
our system of free competitive enterprise. 

All of these inquiries began by listening 
to recurrent waves of criticism that the anti- 
trust laws should be weakened or abolished, 
But in each case it was found upon thorough 
examination of the facts that the principles 
embodied in our antitrust laws were the 
pillars upon which our entire competitive 
business and economic structure rested. All 
of them resulted in recommendations and 
legislative, administrative, and judicial activ- 
ities strengthening the antitrust laws and 
their enforcement. 

Today our country is again going through 
& wave of mergers. During the last 2 years, 
in fact, nearly as many mergers have taken 
place as during the entire decade from 1938 
to 1948. In fact one has to go back to the 
period from 1928 to 1931 to find industrial 
empire building going on at a comparably 
hectic pace. 

This spate of mergers must give us pause, 
It is worthy of note and rather strange that 
not too infrequently whenever antitrust 
cases are lost by large entities, their execu- 
tives and attorneys step up the clamor that 
our antitrust laws are confusing, and con- 
tradictory and stand in the way of progress. 
The financial editors of some big city papers 
and some not too disinterested trade jour- 
nals echo the cry. Presently there seems to 
be in the air a concerted effort to make a 
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vigorous assault upon our antitrust fabric. 
I've been amused to see history in this re- 
gard repeating itself—or would be amused 
if it were not for the tragic fact that during 
World War II the world received a triple- 
plated education in the principle that aban- 
donment of free competitive enterprise 
handed nations lock, stock, and barrel into 
the clutches of fascism and communism. 

_Megalolatry—the cult that whatever is 
bigger is better—has too many ardent dev- 
otees. 

I am amazed that some American pundits 
and publicists should blithely join the cult. 
We observe that the American Government 
broke up big cartels in Germany and Japan 
and this effort in no small measure has con- 
tributed to the degree of prosperity enjoyed 
by these countries. They are swinging over 
to the principles of free competitive enter- 
prise. Germany, Italy, France, Britain, and 
Sweden have given extensive study to our 
antitrust laws. Some have adopted anti- 
cartel legislation, notably Sweden, Germany, 
and the Benelux countries. Others are con- 
sidering similar legislation. What is needed 
here in the United States is not an attack on 
but a strengthening of our laws designed to 
foster free, efficient, independent competi- 
tive enterprise. 

In order to document at this time the 
political and economic implications of con- 
centrations of economic power, our commit- 
tee plans in these hearings to survey the 
entire field, getting advice from political, 
industrial,- agricultural, and labor experts 
concerning the new types of problems they 
find themselves compelled to handle because 
of the new forces now transmuting the 
economy. 

Inasmuch as the principles underlying our 
antitrust legislation are the living, flexible 
fundamental, without which neither eco- 
nomic nor political freedom can exist or 
flourish, what adjustments, if any, are now 
advisable? A new defense industry bigger 
than any other will for a considerable time 
to come form an integral part of the econ- 
omy. How can free competitive enterprise 
best coexist with the H-bomb, new vaccines, 
the wonder drugs, electronics, univacs, auto- 
mation, supermarkets, bank consolidations; 
giant multiproduct. conglomerates, and dis- 
count houses? What are the remedial meas- 
ures, if any, that most deserve intensive 
examination? 

We hope, as a result of these hearings, to 
know the areas to which we can most pro- 
ductively devote our limited time and money 
so as to make the most effective contribution 
now possible toward dovetailing the legal 
framework of our antitrust legislation to the 
requirements of an ever-changing, dynamic 
economy. 

Those of us who believe in the maximum 
practicable diffusion of economic and polit- 
ical power and decision-making are deter- 
mined that, so far as lies in our power, our 
system of free competitive enterprise shall 
continue to demonstrate its maximum pos- 
sibilities for the enlargement of human pro- 
ductivity and individual freedom. 

We are in fearful competition with a to- 
talitarianism where decisions are centralized 
in concentrations of economic and indus- 
trial power coextensive with the state in 
that competition we cannot, we shall not, 
we dare not come out second best. 

A year or so ago I wrote a book, one chap- 
ter of which is headed: 

“Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
nous 
To use it like a giant.” 
—Shakespearc: Measure for Measure. 

It is my puropse to make this the guide for 

our committee. 
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Norway Independence Day in Greater New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16,1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday afternoon at Leif Eriksson Square 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., the Norwegian- 
American 17th of May Committee of 
Greater New York, 1955, celebrated Nor- 
way’s Independence Day. There was an 
immense colorful parade and a gathering 
of at least 20,000 people who listened to 
the program at the parade’s conclusion. 
My good friend and distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray] and I were accorded the honor 
of addressing the huge assemblage. The 
program read as follows: 

PROGRAM 


(Leif Eriksson Square, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sunday, May 15, 1955—3 p. m.) 


Star-Spangled Banner: The Freeport High 
School Band, Dr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer, 
director. 

Introduction: Einar Bredland, 
man, 17th of May Committee. 

Master of ceremonies: Edward C. Halvor- 
sen, chairman, 17th of May Committee. 

Invocation: Rev. Leif T. Gulbrandsen, 
pastor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Flushing, 
Ny. 

Welcome and opening remarks: S. A. 
Haram, president, the Norwegian Children’s 
Home Association. 

Greetings: Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, Member 
of Congress. 

Greetings, Norwegian Government: Hon. 
Thor Brodtkorb, Consul General of Norway. 

Ja, Vi Elsker Dette Landet: Viking Junior 
Band, Irving Bardon, director. 

The Norwegian Singing Society: O. Wil- 
liam Erickson, director. : 

Greetings: Hon. John J. Cashmore, presi- 
dent, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The Freeport High School Band, enter- 
tainment: Dr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer, di- 
rector. 

Greetings: Hon. Joun H. Ray, Member of 
Congress. 

Seventeenth of May Sermon: Rev. J. Ing- 
vald Opsal, pastor, Our Saviour’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gud Signe Noregs Land (first verse): The 
Freeport High School Band. 

America (first verse): The Freeport High 
School Band. 

Crowning of Miss Norway: By Consul Gen- 
eral Thor Brodtkorb (sponsored: by Scandi- 
navian American Business Association, Inc.). 

Selections by Peder Tonnesen, tenor. 


The following were my remarks on 
this occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, Congress- 
man Ray, the Honorable Consul General of 
Norway, Commissioner Nolan, all the dis- 
tinguished guests here on this platform, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a privilege and a high honor to 
address this distinguished gathering at this 
wonderful parade today which commemor- 
ates the 14ist anniversary of Norway’s In- 
dependence Day, May 17, 1955. Especially 
is it so for one born here in Brooklyn of 
Irish parents who has had the opportunity 
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to visit beautiful Norway on three occasions 
over the years. 

I am grateful to your chairman, Mr. Hal- 
vorsen, Mr, Bredland, Reverend Opsal, Rev- 
erend Gulbrandsen, and all the members of 
your committee for their kind invitation to 
address you briefly on this historic occasion. 
I have always followed the developments and 
activities of Norway with a great deal of ad- 
miration, and I applaud the achievements of 
Norway's stable and democratic government 
in a world faced with strife and discontent 
in many areas, particularly those unfortu- 
nate nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

Throughout the past 141 years the Con- 
stitution of Norway has withstood the test of 
time. The people of Norway have decisively 
rejected communism and all other forms of 
government alien to their democratic ideals 
and principles. As a matter of fact they 
have made the ideals of democracy a living 
and revered reality. 

We in the United States shall long re- 
member the determined and courageous 
stand of the Norwegian people against Nazi 
Germany, both in combat and in the tena- 
cious unrelenting underground struggle in 
the years that followed. The people of Nor- 
way not only vigorously fought and opposed 
Nazi Germany but also have consistently de- 
fied Communist Russia, despite the fact that 
Norway has a common boundary with the 
Soviet monster and is menaced by the huge 
Red army which is in such close proximity. 

Not only have the people of Norway dem- 
onstrated rare courage and bravery in war 
and in the potential threats of this cold- 
war period, but equally important, they have 
created an example of democracy that serves 
as an inspiration to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

Americans of Norwegian birth and descent 
have made great contributions toward the 
things that make for a better life here in 
the United States. They have played a de- 
cisive role in the enrichment of our lives 
by their culture, their music, their industry 
and their strong religious and moral con- 
victions. Because of these strong convic- 
tions and their love of American ideals they 
have given us many notable and effective 
leaders in our Government and in our public 
service. 

This is truly a heartwarming and inspir- 
ing patriotic demonstration. I not only ex- 
tend congratulations to the people of Nor- 
way on the anniversary of their constitution 
but also my friends here in Brooklyn of Nor- 
wegian birth and descent. 

My fervent wish for Norway is that this 
annual celebration shall stand as a symbol 
of the continuing close association between 
our two countries in defense of that political 
liberty for which the Norwegian constitution 
stands. May all of us be blessed by the es- 
tablishment of peace and freedom every- 
where, and a world in which peaceful citi- 
zens and nations need no longer be on guard 
against aggression and tyranny. 


Collector of Customs Appointment for the 
Idaho-Montana District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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I would like to include a letter I have 
today sent to the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Yesterday a gentleman from Idaho was 
nominated to be the new Collector of 
Customs at Great Falls, Mont. We in 
Montana regard this as one of the few 
Federal jobs that rightfully should be 
filled from our great State, and conse- 
quently I am vigorously protesting the 
nomination from our neighboring State 
of Idaho. 

The letter is as follows: 

May 12, 1955. 
The Honorable Grorcr M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I have been in- 
formed that an Idaho man has been nom- 
inated for the position of Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Idaho-Montana District, with 
headquarters at Great Falls, Mont. 

I want to vigorously protest the nomina- 
tion, and ask that the nomination be recon- 
sidered, because this position has histori- 
cally belonged to Montana. We have the 
great majority of interest in every respect in 
this position, by virtue of miles of boundary 
served, number of ports of entry, volume of 
traffic, and flow of commerce. 

Your careful reconsideraiton of this nom- 
ination will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orvin B. FJARE. 


National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has now reached its 40th anni- 
versary. It is difficult to assess the tre- 
mendously significant part this organiza- 
tion has played in the progress of avia- 
tion in this Nation. The great strides 
that the aviation industry has made 
could not have been possible without the 
research and advice of the NACA. Its 
contribution to the national defense is 
incalculable. The NACA is the Govern- 
ment agency charged with the responsi- 
bility for conducting an adequate pro- 
gram of scientific aeronautical research. 
It was established in 1915 to supervise 
and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution. The committee serves 
without pay; its only compensation being 
the great satisfaction it receives from 
the importance of its work and the suc- 
cess of its research. Its membership is 
comprised of its Chairman Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, Vice Chairman Detlev W. 
Bronk, Joseph P., Adams, Allen V. Astin, 
Preston R. Bassett, Leonard Carmichael, 
Ralph S. Damon, James H. Doolittle, 
Rear Adm. Lloyd Harrison, Ronald M. 
Hazen, Vice Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, Donald A. Quarles, 
Arthur E. Raymond, Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer, Oswald Ryan, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. 
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Mr. Speaker, the New York Times in 
its issue of May 13, 1955, tips its editorial 
to the NACA on the occasion of its 40th 
anniversary. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 


the editorial in the Recorp, as follows: » 


NACA AT FORTY 


One of the bulwarks of our national de- 
fense and a spearhead of our peacetime prog- 
ress in the air is celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of its establishment. This is the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
founded by act of Congress and first ap- 
pointed by President Wilson in 1915. Serving 
without pay, the committee operates like a 
board of directors, establishing policy and 
planning the research programs to be fol- 
lowed by the 7,000 civil-service personnel 
who make up the technical and administra- 
tive staff. The programs have resulted in 
developments without which we would have 
lagged behind both in the weapons which 
have protected our freedom and in the great 
network of commercial air transport which 
knits the Nation so closely and binds us in 
so short a space of time to the rest of the 
free world. 

At the great Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory in Virginia; the Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Moffet Field, Calif., and the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleveland, 
many of the enormous forward strides in 
aerodynamical design which make possible 
today’s flight above the speed of sound and 
in engines and rocket-power plants have 
received their initiative and progressed 
through technical guidance from the com- 
mittee. As Representative Vinson, of Geor- 
gia, has well said, “There is not a military 
or commercial plane fiying today in this 
country which does not reflect in some way 
the research of the NACA.” 


Echo Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in every mail I receive letters from the 
people of Chicago protesting against the 
proposed demolition of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument to construct a dam at 
Echo Park. I am extending my remarks 
to include a letter from the president of 
the Metropolitan Chicago Council of the 
American Youth Hostels, a nonprofit as- 
sociation in the field of educational 
travel, group recreation, and community 
service. The letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: Our organiza- 
tion is composed of many teen-agers and 
young adults. Our main function is the 
promotion of low-cost trips by bicycle, canoe, 
and hiking in many State parks, national 
parks, and national forests. No summer ever 
goes by without a group of our members vis- 
iting one of our grand national parks. 

Therefore, it is with great concern that we 
have learned of the plan to build a dam at 
Echo Park in Donesaur National Monument, 
in western Colorado, as part of the bills on 
the upper Colorado River project. 

Our group has members in many parts of 
the State. We ask you to vote for deletion 
of the Echo Park Dam both on the floor of 
Congress and in any joint Senate-House con- 
ference. 

We oppose Echo Park Dam because— 
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1. It would set a precedent to build other 
dams in our national parks. Eleven others 
are planned. 

2. It would destroy a great scenic canyon; 
people will travel thousands of miles to see 
the unusual. 

3. The dam will not provide a teacup of 
water for irrigation purposes. 

4. It is not a case of water or a park— 
other sites are available at far less cost. 

5. It would substitute a muddy lake for the 
splendid and unique resources which now 
exist. Two milion people may visit huge 
Lake Mead for a few hours, just as many peo- 
ple visit the Empire State Building. Such 
recreational facilities may be had at scores 
of other sites. It is not necessary to destroy 
a park to provide what is available elsewhere. 

We are concerned with the spiritual, in- 
spirational, and educational values of our 
primeval parks. Therefore, we ask that you 
support legislation and appropriations which 
will make Dinosaur National Monument one 
of our finest and most popular parks. 

For 40 years Congress has protected our 
national parks against those who would de- 
stroy them. We urge you to carry on the 
task. 


Truly, 
Bos SWANSON, 
President, Metropolitan Chicago 
Council, American Youth Hostels. 


Norway Independence Day in Greater 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following proclamation issued 
by the Honorable John Cashmore, presi- 
dent, borough of Brooklyn, city of New 
York, on the occasion of Norway Inde- 
pendence Day: 

PRESIDENT OF BROOKLYN, Crry or NEw Yorr— 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the borough of Brooklyn in the 
city of New York is the home of many thou- 
sands of loyal, patriotic, and freedom-loving 
citizens of Norwegian ancestry; and 

Whereas Brooklyn is grateful for and takes 
pride in the contributions they have made 
through the years to the spiritual, cultural, 
civic, and economic life of this great com- 
munity; and 

Whereas it is never to be forgotten that 
during World War II thousands of Brooklyn 
citizens of Norwegian ancestry served in the 
Armed Forces of our Nation and that many 
made the supreme sacrifice; and : 

Whereas while always providing outstand- 
ing examples of good citizenship and devo- 
tion to American ideals and principles, 
Brooklyn's families of Norwegian extraction 
have maintained an abiding interest in the 
history, traditions, and folkways of the land 
of their forefathers; and 

Whereas it is the custom of the Norwegian 
people to observe the 17th day of May as the 
day of independence in Norwegian history 
which marks the adoption of the constitution 
of 1814; and 

Whereas in observance of this anniversary 
the Norwegian population of Greater New 
York is sponsoring a celebration on the said 
day; and 
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Whereas it is ever appropriate to promote 
and strengthen the spirit of freedom, and 
especially so at this time wnen the peaceful 
and liberty-loving nations of the world 
have taken steps to defend, preserve, and 
Protect their God-given and fundamental 
human rights and to resist the forces of 
tyranny and armed aggression: 

Now, therefore, I, John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the borough of Brooklyn, do hereby 
Proclaim Tuesday, May 17, 1955, as Norway 
Independence Day and invite the people of 
our borough to note this anniversary and 
encourage the purpose for which this day has 
been designated. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
My hand and caused the seal of the borough 
of Brooklyn to be affixed this 5th day of April, 
1955. 

JOHN CASHMORE, 
President, Borough of Brooklyn. 

Attest: 

Joun F. HAYES, 
Assistant to the President. 


Vast Hoard of Tinned Hamburger Needs 
Grain of Salt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, amid 
all the fanfare resulting from the charge 
that the Navy has hoarded a supply of 
tinned hamburger sufficient to last 60 
years the following article by Bill Gold 
appearing in the May 13, 1955, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
is a humorous and timely comment: 

THE District LINE 
(By Bill Gold) 


VAST HOARD OF TINNED HAMBURGER NEEDS 
GRAIN OF SALT 


For several days the Navy has been under 
attack for its wasteful stockpiling of a vast 
hoard of tinned hamburger—enough to last 
60 years at the present rate of consumption, 

Defense Department officials have been 
low to put the facts into proper perspective. 

But I suspect that you and I ought to take 
Leg mountain of hamburger with a grain of 

t. 

In peacetime the armed services serve fresh 
Meat almost exclusively. ‘The amount of 
tinned hamburger used last year (present 
Tate of consumption) if divided into that vast 
hoard will indeed yield a quotient of 60. 

But a reserve of tinned meat must be 
Stockpiled anyhow—just in case. And by a 
Curious coincidence, the present supply 
Stands at 886,000 pounds. Curious, because 

ere are approximately 886,000 men in the 

avy and Marine Corps. 

So if the Navy suddenly had to fall back 
©n its reserve, this vast hoard would last 
through two meals. After each man had 

een served an 8-ounce portion at lunch and 
another at dinner, the reserve would have 
Vanished. 

A friend of mine was musing about the 
Matter last night. “What worries me,” he 
Said, “is that my wife will find out that I 

ve accumulated a vast hoard of white ties. 

ough to last for 100 years at the present 
rate of consumption. 

“You see,” he explained, “the only time I 
oe a white tie is to a Gridiron dinner. A 

© ought to be good for 100 wearings; I at- 
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tend 2 formal dinners a year; and I have 
accumulated a stockpile of 2 white ties. 

“That’s a 100-year supply, all right. And 
I shudder to calculate the life expectancy of 
my pearl studs and cuff links.” 

Perhaps what the Navy ought to do is serve 
everybody under its jurisdiction a couple of 
portions of tinned hamburger, use up its 
entire hoard—and then start all over and 
really lay in an adequate supply of the stuff. 
With catchup. 


Iowa Manufacturers Important in Nation’s 
Industrial Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, Iowa 
has long been recognized as the leading 
agricultural State in the Nation but few 
realize the extent of Iowa’s industrial 
Gevelopment. 

Hundreds of Iowa’s industries are na- 
tionally known, and several rank as the 
biggest of their kind in the Nation. For 
instance, Iowa has the largest cereal 
plant, washing machine industry, foun- 
tain-pen manufacturer, door and mill- 
work factory, fresh-water pearl-button 
industry, popcorn processing plant, 
processor of honey, plastic fiber skate- 
wheel plan, silvery iron factory, inde- 
pendent pork processing busines, wringer 
manufacturer, wheel tractor manufac- 
turing plant, single operated packing 
plant, manufacturer of portable crush- 
ing and screening plants, aluminum 
plate rolling mill, warm air heating sys- 
tems manufacturer, poultry equipment 
manufacturer, cellophane producing 
plant, rotary pump builders, producer of 
automatic valves and regulators, 2- and 
4-cycle gasoline engine manufacturer. 

With 3,736 manufacturing plants lo- 
cated in 588 cities and towns, there is a 
wide and even distribution of industry 
throughout the State. There are 2,270 
different products made in Iowa, and 
world trade carries the products of 539 
Iowa manufacturers who are directly en- 
gaged in exporting. 

Since Iowa produces 10 percent of the 
Nation‘s food supply, food manufactur- 
ing and processing leads all other in- 
dustries in the State, accounting for 
more than half of the value of the 
State’s manufactured products. But 
food is just one of the major manufac- 
turing industries. 

BIG STRIDES IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the post-World War II years, 
nearly 900 new industries have set up 
shop in Iowa, affording more than 35,- 
000 additional job opportunities and cre- 
ating an additional annual payroll in 
excess of $120 million. Figures indi- 
cate that the growth and development 
of Iowa is going forward at a faster rate 
than the Nation as a whole. With the 
value of Iowa’s manufactured products 
exceeding the value of her agricultural 
products, the State has a fine economic 
balance. 
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A Story of Greatness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a travelog written by Dr. and Mrs. George 
S. Reuter, Jr., of Holden, Mo. I believe 
this travelog will be of more than pass- 
ing interest: 

A STORY or GREATNESS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., and Mrs. G. S. 
Reuter) 


There are many outstanding ministers in 
our great Nation, but none greater than Dr. 
Lee Roberson. On our recent trip, we saw 
in person God at work in a mighty way. 

Dr. Roberson is pastor of the Highland 
Park Baptist Church and president of Ten- 
nessee Temple Schools—both of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Dr. Roberson, who has been 
the shepherd of this church of over 12,000 
members for 12 years, has seen his institu- 
tion lead all southern Baptist churches for 
11 years in conversions. The schools consti- 
tute elementary and secondary levels, a col- 
lege, and a seminary. While the schools were 
organized in 1946, they already are univer- 
sally recognized, by the leading men of God, 
as outstanding. 

Rock City is a marvel of beauty in this 
area. Among the outstanding scenes at the 
former are: Grand Corridor, Needle’s Eye, 
Deer Park, Gnome’s Overpass, Shelter Rock, 
Swing-Along Bridge, High Falls, Lover’s Leap, 
View of Seven States, Fat*Man’s Squeeze, 
1,000-Ton Balanced Rock, Observation Point, 
Rainbow Hall, Hall of the Mountain King, 
Moonshine Still, Fairyland Caverns, Goldi- 
locks, Cinderella, and Snow White. 


Ruby Falls on this same mountain (Look- 
out) is also very interesting. It is unique 
and different from any other cavern in that 
the stream drops a sheer 145 feet, presenting 
the world’s most spectacular underground 
scene. The massive chamber which houses 
this 145-foot waterfall is 1,120 feet below 
the surface of the earth. Solomon's Temple, 
the Hall of Dreams, and Onyx Jungle are all 
interesting scenes within. 

Places on Lookout Mountain have already 
been described. This mountain has an alti- 
tude of 2,100 feet. Here is the Moccasin Bend 
of the Tennessee River. Here is the site of 
the Civil War Battle of Lookout Mountain of 
November 24, 1863, which is also known as 
the Battle Above the Clouds. 


Point Park, Ochs Memorial Museum, Um- 
brella Rock, Chattanooga and Lookout 
Mountain National Park, New York Peace 
Monument, Cravens House, Sunset Rock, and 
Lula Falls are some impart scenes. Also, 
the incline railway is a great thrill. 


Just south in Georgia a few miles is 
Chickamauga Battlefield, just beyond Fort 
Oglethorpe. The greatest success of the 
Confederate Army in the West was their 
victory here. It gave new hope to the people 
of the South after the defeats at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg in the summer of 1863. This 
2-day battle was one of the fiercest single 
engagements of the Civil War. 

We then went further south to Rome, Ga., 
where Ellen Axson Wilson is buried. She 
was the famous first wife of Woodrow Wilson. 
Although she died in 1914, there was a 
wreath to mark her grave. Her noted 
brother, Stockton Axson, for many years on 
the faculty of Rice Institute and Princeton 
University, is buried on that lot, as well as 
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the Reverend and Mrs. S. E. Axson and an- 
other. 

Then further south in Georgia is Warm 
Springs. The Little White House stands to 
tell the world many personal and wonderful 
events concerning Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who recently was warmly re- 
ceived with Mr. Clarke M. Eicheiberger at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., for a Workshop on the United 
Nations and a major address You and the 
United Nations, shared in these memories. 

From there, we drove to Dayton, Tenn. 
The great opportunity of visiting with Mr. 
F. E. Robinson, of the Robinson Drug Store, 
came our way. It was in this store where 
the John Thomas Scopes trial was planned. 
Mr. Robinson is now a dignified white-haired 
gentleman. The table is thus marked for 
the world to see. The home where William 
Jennings Bryan died has been torn down, 
but the same Rhea County Courthouse re- 
mains. The beautiful new William Jennings 
Bryan University is being physically built 
although the institution has been in opera- 
tion since 1925. 

We then went to Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
American Museum of Atomic Energy is a 
sight worth seeing. Then, we saw York In- 
stitute. 

Then we drove to Mammoth Cave National 
Park in Kentucky. This cave was discovered 
prior to 1799 and became important in 1812 
as a chief source of nitrous earth for the 
making of gunpowder for the War of 1812. 
Explorations and developments have gone 
on until there are now more than 150 miles 
of charted avenues. There are three possible 
trips. 

From here, we drove to Nashville, Tenn, 
We, of course, remembered that Dr. Edward 
Byron Reuter (1879-1946), noted sociologist 
and our relative is buried on Fisk University. 
Here, is the beautiful capitol of Tennessee. 
There stands on these grounds a monument 
to Andrew Jackson that is exactly the same 
as the one in Jackson Park in New Orleans. 
Also, on the grounds, is the tomb of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. James K. Polk. Although Polk 
left his Nashville home to the State of Ten- 
nessee, when he died to become effective 
when Mrs. Polk died, the will was not carried 
out, Thus, Mr. Polk’s remains were removed 
from the tomb on the grounds of his home 
and placed on the capitol grounds. He died 
in 1849 and Mrs. Pork in 1891, 

The ancestral home of President Polk is at 
Columbia, Tenn. He lived here until he be- 
came President. We found the home a fine 
place to visit. The home next door, which 
formerly belonged to his sisters is now owned 
by the society but is not yet opened to 
visitors. 

We left for home thinking of a story of 
greatness. Great living and dead people, 
great institutions, and great natural beauty. 
Our wonderful Nation has such a proud heri- 
tage. 


The Scintilla Division of Bendix Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
the village of Sidney, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, N. Y., which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, the Scintilla division of Bendix 
Aviation, is to receive its second star on 
their civil-defense flag. 

We are very proud of the Scintilla Di- 
vision in Delaware County. Their fac- 
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tory is ideally situated in a beautiful vil- 
lage of 5,000 and their labor-manage- 
ment relations have always been of the 
best. 

Mr. John A. MacLachlan, the pub- 
lisher of the Sidney Enterprise, in a re- 
cent letter to me, has this to say about 
Scintilla: 

Scintilla division of the Bendix Aviation, 
which as you know is our big Sidney in- 
dustry (employment about 4,000 people) is 
to be honored next week by receiving the 
second star in their civil-defense flag. The 
presentation is to be made by Lt. Gen. C. R. 
Huebner, New York State, director of civil 
defense. 

Scintilla is the first industrial plant in New 
York State to achieve the honor of being a 
three-time winner. First the flag, then one 
star, and now the second, 


Polio Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article from the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel entitled “Polio 
Politics.” 


The Democrats are having a hard time 
finding issues when they have to make 
the polio vaccine matter party politics. 

The editorial follows: 

Po.Lio POLITICS 

The ever control-happy left wing of the 
Democrat Party in Congress is trying to make 
a political catspaw of the Salk vaccine situa- 
tion. 

This noisy gang which thumped tubs for 
Old Doc Truman’s attempt to socialize Amer- 
ican medicine is now bleating for Federal 
regulation and control over distribution of 
the antipolio development. 

This is simply the latest demonstration of 
their apparent lack of faith in, and under- 
standing of, the free atmosphere in which 
this, and myriad other medical advances, 
have been made possible—for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

In their very transparent eagerness to 
make political hay, they fail to base their 
arguments on the one real issue—the current 
apprehension over the safety of certain 
batches of the vaccine. Instead, they are off 
on their usual unrealistic tangent of seeing 
black markets and human suffering under 
their campaign bandwagons, 

They're laboring to smear President Eisen- 
hower by way of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary Hobby. She is charged with 
having “stirred up a witch's brew of uncer- 
tainty and confusion.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is charged with being “not 
without responsibility for the actions of his 
agent, Mrs. Hobby.” 

Whenever politicians hurl their heavy feet 
into something as delicate and ethical as 
medical science—and the health and safety 
of our American children—a danger lurks. 

In trying to get to Mr. Eisenhower, by way 
of Mrs. Hobby, the danger may be to those 
who attempt it. For it must be remembered 
that Mrs. Hobby is of their own political 
party—a Democrat. 


May 16 
The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is much discussion of the farm pro- 
gram, and in many quarters there seems 
to be proposals arising to change or rad- 
ically curtail the various policies of the 
Nation in regard to agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing quotas. 

While all such discussion is good and 
should be considered, it is not proper— 
nor would it be profitable for the Nation 
or for agriculture—for any new program 
to be adopted quickly and without full 
and lengthy consideration. 

In this connection, I am. pleased to 
place in the Recorp for the study of the 
Members, a letter I have received from 
Mr. Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark. Mr. 
Godley is one of the outstanding farmers 
in the midsouth and is a student of farm 
programs and agricultural policy. His 
letter, while dealing specifically with the 
cotton farmer, indicates some of the 
problems that must be faced in the 
changing of any of our farm programs. 

Mr. Godley’s letter reads as follows: 

OSCEOLA, ARK., April 28, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear “Took”: There seems to be a great 
campaign in progress to “soften up the cot- 
ton farmers” for low-support prices and un- 
restricted acreage or greatly increased acre- 
ages. ‘The power behind the campaign comes 
from the cotton trade and from others who 
have long opposed our price-support pro- 
gram and control program, 

It is surprising that Senator James O. 
EASTLAND would appear to turn his back on 
a program that has meant so much to the 
South. He is quoted as saying, “For a long- 
term program, I favor unrestricted produc- 


. tion at competitive prices and moderate sup- 


port price levels as against controlled pro- 
duction and high rigid supports.” No doubt 
Senator EASTLAND is speaking in what he 
considers the cotton farmer’s best interest, 
but there are a number of factors which in- 
dicate that such a change in our program 
would not work to the cotton farmer’s ad- 
vantage. 

1. A system of a so-called free market with 
no controls and no price supports was in 
operation up until 1933, and the result was 
poverty for the South and complete price 
collapse every few years, with burdensome 
surpluses. 

2. It is doubtful if our speculative cotton 
marketing system should be considered & 
competitive marketing system when an offer- 
ing of futures on any day in excess of the 
futures demand on that day, can decisively 
lower the price of cotton. - 

3. Much has been said to the effect that 
our control program plus 90 percent supports 
has caused a great increase in foreign pro- 
duction. This same line has been used PY 
the cotton trade and others since 1933, but 
we are still in the cotton business strong. 

4. The theme seems to be that we have 
priced ourselves out of the world market. 
American cotton sets the world price. 
we lower our prices with the objective of run- 
ning other nations out of the cotton business, 
we will most likely find that they will accept 
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our challenge and continue to lower their 
prices to undersell us. The end results will 
be poverty for those who grow cotton. 

5. Industry has at all times a control 
Program and a pricing program that works. 
International Harvester, John Deere, et al., do 
not compete on the price of tractors. They 
fix their annual quotas and their prices. 
When farm prices go down and demands 
drop off, they do not lower tractor prices. 
They cut production. 

The cotton farmer cannot of his own will 
cut cotton production nor control prices. 

To be assured of a fair return, he must have 
& program of at least 90 percent of parity. 

To protect from over-production, he must 
have a system of acreage controls. 

€. We should not be in and out of a control 
Program, but should have quotas each year. 
We will then avoid surpluses and will do a 
better job of diversification which means 
Maintaining soil productivity. 

7. Relaxing or abandoning controls will 
Give the new cotton areas of the West an 
Opportunity to overwhelm us in cotton acre- 
ages and production. 

8. Cotton farmers like the present pro- 
gram as shown by their response in voting 
controls by such a great margin. 

9. Before we had a farm program most of 
those who did the field work in producing 
cotton were in rags because they could not 
earn enough to buy cotton clothing to hide 
their nakedness. Now there is not one patch 
©n the seat of a thousand britches. The 
Women folks have lost the are of patching 

use it is easier now to buy a new pair of 
britches than it was to buy the thread for 
tke patch in 1933. 

10. Before the farm program a large per- 
cent of the children of those who worked the 
Cotton did not attend school because it was 
Necessary for all to work, and they had no 
Clothes fit for school. Now, all such chil- 
dren—black and white—attend good schools 
and wear good clothes. 

11. A few days ago I attended the funeral 
Of the father of a laborer on my farm. The 
Church was filled with tenant farmers, share- 
Croppers, and farm laborers—all well fed and 
Well dressed. There were flowers on the 
Casket from a commercial florist. The re- 
Mains were brought to the church in a Buick 
hearse by a professional undertaking com- 
Pany. Every person there came in a good 
®utomobile. 

On observing all this, my mind went back 
to 1933 and the conditions under which this 
Person would have been buried then. I re- 
Marked to a friend, “My, what wonders, 
Under God, man has wrought in such a few 

ort years.” 
= wish the Secretary of Agriculture and all 

Ose who are opposing our program could 
Ro ualize as you and I do conditions in the 
Ria today as contrasted with conditions 

they existed in 1933. 

F It seems that the most reactionary would 

Oot want to turn the clock from a time of 
euPrecedented plenty back to a time of pov- 

ty, ignorance, and suffering. 

ardon me for taking up your time, but I 
t so damn mad, I must let go. The support 
men like you in Congress is all that will 
event our program from being destroyed 

agriculture again being made desperate. 

Sincerely yours, 


of 
pr 


LLOYD. 


YEE Ca Kerani R. Bolling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


IN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Bie DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
er, I was informed not long ago 
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that our commanding general in the 
Third Army area, Lt. Gen. A. R. Bolling, 
will retire in August. We, in the Third 
Army area, are going to miss General 
Bolling. He has exterted every effort to 
make the Third Army one of the very 
best. From his headquarters at Fort 
McPherson, near Atlanta, Ga., he has 
been constantly on the move visiting 
various units in the field and promoting 
excellent relationship with all civilian 
authorities. General Bolling is always 
on the job, easy to reach and sympa- 
thetic to any problem, however minor, 
under his jurisdiction. He has upheld 
the great traditions of the American 
Army. He will go down in history as 
one of our greatest soldiers. The sol- 
diers and civilians of the Third Army 
area are wishing for him, Mrs. Bolling 
and his splendid family the very best al- 


ways. My best personal regards go with 
General Bolling wherever the future 
leads. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recor a brief sketch 
of his distinguished career: 

Lr. GEN. ALEXANDER R. BOLLING, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, THIRD ARMY 


Alexander Russell Bolling was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on August 28, 1895. He 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry in the Officers’ Reserve Corps on 
August 15, 1917, and received a Regular Army 
commission as second lieutenant of Infantry 
on October 26 of that year. 

His first assignment was with the 4th 
Infantry Regiment at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
he was transferred with the unit in its move 
to Charlotte, N. C., and to Newport News, Va., 
during that year. On April 6, 1918, he went 
with the unit to France and participated in 
the Aisne-Marne defensive, the Champagne- 
Marne defensive, the Chamagne-Marne offen- 
sive, the St. Mihiel offensive, and the Argonne 
offensive. 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Nation’s second highest decora- 
tion, “for extraordinary heroism in action” 
in constantly exposing himself to enemy 
artillery and gas attacks while checking the 
condition of the men of his three widely 
scattered platoons. 

General Bolling’s assignments after World 
War I included the 24th Infantry at Colum- 
bus, N. Mex.; Camp Shannon, in the same 
State; Governors Island, N. Y., and Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. 

In addition, he was plans and training offi- 
cer for the 16th Brigade at Fort Hunt, Va. 
in 1928, and later that year commanding 
officer of headquarters company, United 
States Army, in Washington, D. C., which he 
commanded until 1932. This unit was the 
administrative command for personnel as- 
signed to duty with the War Department. 

From July 1932 to June 1933 he attended 
the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. In 
August 1933 he entered the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., remaining there until June 1935. 

In 1935 he was ordered to Hawaii as regi- 
mental adjutant of the 19th Infantry. The 
next year he was named commanding officer 
of headquarters company and provost mar- 
shal of Schofield Barracks. From August 
1937 to June 1938 he was a student at the 
Army War College in Washington, D. ©. In 
1938 he was named Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Intelligence, of the First Corps Area at Bos- 
ton, Mass., serving there until 1940. 

From September 1940 to December 1943 
he was Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
of the Army Ground Forces, at Washington, 
D. C. He returned to his first choice, the 
Infantry, in June 1943, when he was ap- 
point assistant division commander of the 
Sth Infantry Division at Camp Young, Calif, 
The following November he became assistant 
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division commander of the 84th Division at 
Camp Claiborne, La. 

General Bolling assumed command of the 
84th Infantry Rail Splitter Division in June 
1944, and in November of that year he led 
the unit into combat in Europe, remaining 
in command until after VE-Day. 

The division received numerous commen- 
dations from the commanding generals of 
the Army Ground Forces, the Ninth Army, 
and VII and XIII Corps. 

His promotions, from lieutenant colonel in 
1940 to lieutenant general today, were rapid; 
colonel on December 24, 1941; brigadier gen- 
eral in August 1942; major general (tempo- 
rary) in January 1945; permanent major 
general in October 1948, with date of rank 
from October 10, 1944; lieutenant general on 
August 1, 1952. 

Following World War II, General Bolling’s 
first assignment was as Chief of Special 
Services and Army Exchange Service for the 
European command. He returned to the 
United States for assignment as Deputy 
Director of Intelligence, War Department, 
in 1947. In August 1950 he was named 
Assistant Grief of Staff, G-2 (Intelligence), 
Department of the Army, which position he 
held until he assumed command of Third 
Army on August 22, 1952, with headquarters 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., where he had served 
as a lieutenant 25 years before. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Cross, General Bolling has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with an Oak 
Leaf Cluster in lieu of a second award, the 
Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, 
and Purple Heart, receiving the latter for 
wounds in action in World War I. His for- 
eign decorations include the French Legion 
of Honor, Croix de Guerre with Palm, and 
Croix de Guerre with Star; Netherlands Order 
of the Orange Nassau; Belgian Croix de 
Guerre with Palm; Czechoslovakian War 
Cross; and the Russian Order of the Red 
Banner and the Order of the Fatherland. 

On June 1, 1953, General Bolling was 
awarded an honorary degree as doctor of laws 
at Westminister College, Fulton, Mo. 

General Bolling is married to the former 
Miss Mary Josephine Hoyer, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa. His son, Maj. A. R. Bolling, Jr., 
Infantry, is now serving as battalion com- 
mander, 3d Battalion, 29th Infantry Regi- 
ment, at the Infantry Center, Fort Benning, 
Ga. His two daughters are married to 
Armed Forces officers. Josephine Bolling 
Wetherill is the wife of Col. Roderick Weth- 
erill, Field Artillery, and Barbara Bolling 
Thomas is married to Lt. Col. Clarence L, 
Thomas, Air Force. 


Illinois Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs Support State- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution of ap- 
proval at the State convention of the 
Illinois Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs: 

Whereas there exists at the present time, 
two Territories of the United States, namely 
Hawaii and Alaska, each of which is de- 
sirous of having bestowed upon it the status 
of statehood; and 
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‘Whereas each of these Territories has prov- 
en its ability to assume such status: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Business and Professional Women go on rec- 
ord as supporting statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator and Representative 
of Illinois, to the Governor of each said Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Alaska, and to each of 
the presidents of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs of Hawaii and Alaska. 


Norway Independence Day in Greater 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following address delivered on 
yesterday afternoon, May 15, 1955, by 
Mr. S. A. Haram, president, the Norwe- 
gian Children’s Home Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. These opening remarks 
were delivered at Leif Eriksson Square, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the occasion of the 
celebration of Norway Independence 
Day: 

Friends, on behalf of the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican 17th of May Committee of Greater New 
York, I greet you and wish you welcome and 
I wish to congratulate you on the outstand- 
ing and magnificient showing in putting on 
this greatest-of-all 17th of May parades. 

It is great to be a Norwegian in Brooklyn 
today. 

The committee is to be congratulated for 
this splendid arrangement such as we have 
never witnessed before. It is really some- 
thing to be very proud of. The large partici- 
pation by churches, organizations, and 
groups from all parts of Greater New York, 
Westchester, Long Island, and New Jersey 
and elsewhere is gratifying. 

It is particularly encouraging to see so 
many young people take part in the parade. 

The committee has worked very hard and 
they have also worried a great deal—wonder- 
ing if they were going to get your support. 

The showing you have made today by this 
large participation convinces all of us that 
the faith in the ideals and principle laid 
down by our forefathers at Eidsvold 141 
years ago are as strong today as they were 
then. 

What we are celebrating here today is a 
loyalty to the ideals laid down by our fore- 
fathers. Ideals and principles which have 
stood the test of time for 141 years. 

We are proud of the heritage which we in- 
herited from our parents, a heritage which 
we want to hand down to our children. 

We are marching and celebrating here 
today not as citizens of Norway, but we are 
marching as citizens and believers in the 
ideals laid down by our forefathers at 
Eidsvold, and we should also include the 
American ideals and principles as well. The 
ideals of the founders of our adopted land, 
U. S. A., are much like the Norwegian ideals. 
They both stand for liberty and equality. 
It is said that when the Norwegian Consti- 
tution, “Grunnlov,” was written in 1814, the 
United States Constitution was studied and 
was, what you may say, used as a model for 
the Norwegian Constitution. 
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What is happening here today is good for 
us as a people. It gives us a chance to re- 
affirm our faith in the things our fore- 
fathers believed in and in the things we be- 
lieve in. It is good for us to show our chil- 
dren, neighbors, our community, and coun- 
try that we stand together in respect and 
loyalty for the ideals of our forefathers. 
Let us always live up to these ideals and 
principles, both the Norwegian and Ameri- 
can. Let us dedicate ourselves to both, and 
we will make better citizens. 

So, finally, my friends, my message to you 
today is let us continue to march on the 
17th of May in commemoration and respect 
for the ideals and principles laid down by 
our forefathers 141 years ago, and thereby 
hand down to our children and to future 
generations the beautiful dedication adopted 
at Eidsvold in 1814. 

“Enig aa tro intill Dovre faller’—United 
we stand until the Dovre Mountains fall. 

Our forefathers were willing to fight for 
these ideals. Let us continue to live and 
march for them. 


Public Law 24, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
thinking it will be of general interest to 
my colleagues, I am extending my re- 
marks to include a tabulated summary 
of the appropriations provided for in 
Public Law 24, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. This was compiled 
at my request by Elizabeth Elward, of 
the American Law Division of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. It follows: 

Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955) 
CHAPTER I 


Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research 


DUREA aaa 


CHAPTER II 

Department of Commerce: 
Office of the Secretary... 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration: Claims, Federal 
2) 


8, 900, 000 


Civil Aeronautics 5 
Payments to air carriers.. 
Maritime activities: 
Operating-differential 
SUDSRICIO“:, anapa 
Salaries and expenses_____ 
Repair of reserve fleet 
r¢ ri hh Che eo a 
Repair of reserve fleet ves- 
sels (liquidation of con- 
tract authorization) -= 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Federal-aid highways (li- 
quidation of contract 
authorization) ~-.--.__. 
Forest highways (liquida- 
tion of contract au- 
Phorigation) ccs. nbe ne 


50, 000, 000 
400, 000 
970, 000 


ee bs 


95, 000, 000 


3, 500, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955) —Continued 
CHAPTER 11—continued 
Bureau of Public Roads— 

Continued 
Public lands highways (li- 
quidation of contract 


authorization) -~-..-____. $875, 000 
Total, Department of 
Commerce _...-.... 159, 645, 000 
SF 
Independent Offices—Small 
Business Administra- 
tion: 
Salaries and expenses___-. * (9) 
Revolving fund_..______- samd om yea enp - 


Department of Defense, 
Civil Functions—Depart- 
ment of the Army, Canal 
Zone Government: Oper- 


ating expenses__._-._.__ = 230, 000 
TOLEN Ue n ees ee ie 159, 875, 000 
Ss 
CHAPTER III 
Department of Defense— 
Interservice Activities: 
CIME cc neces an cauce nee (4, 320, 000) 
Retired: Daaris sa (8, 000, 000) 
a a ae ae Se ee er (14, 000, 000) 
Military personnel, Army- (150, 000, 000) 
Military personnel, Air 
PORCO. ies imer aie winnie (110, 000, 000) 


Total, chapter III... * (286, 320, 000) 
SSS 
CHAPTER IV 
Foreign Operations—Mutual 
Security: Contributions to 
the United Nations ex- 
panded program of tech- 


nical assistance__.______. ® (6, 500, 000) 
Independent Offices—Export- 
Import Bank: Administra- 
tive expenses___........ 5a * (55, 000) 
—_—_—_—__— 
Total, ch. IV osa on (6, 500, 000) 
=——— 
CHAPTER V 
Independent offices: 
Federal Civil Defense Ad- 

ministration: Surveys, 

Plans and research_____ csanaosessa na 
Federal Communications 

Commission: Salaries 

and expenses_.......... 85, 000 
Federal Power Commis- 

sion: Salaries and ex- 

tt E ee SE ee se 100, 000 
General Services Adminis- 

tration: Expenses, gen- 

eral supply fund_______ » (200, 000) 
National Advisory Com- 

mittee for Aeronautics: 

Salaries and expenses___ 240, 000 
Soo = Locks Centennial 

Celebration Commis- 

SOD i Coc ce Sesana onl 15, 000 

Ss 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pen- 

MONS As Soe See eS 240, 000, 000 
Readjustment benefits---- 155,000,000 
Grants to Republic of 

Philippines. 225.5255... 611, 000 

Total, Veterans’ Ad- 
minstration__....__ 395, 611, 000 
oM ES] 
TOLE Cho Vioc-caseuk 396, 051, 000 
CHAPTER VI 
Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment: Management of 
lands and resources... 350, 000 
National Park Service: Jones 
Point Bridge. ase ce 600, 000 
Department of Agriculture— 
Forest Service: Salaries 
and expenses._......... z 2, 570, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955) —Continued 
CHAPTER vi—continued 
Independent Offices—Na- 
tional Capital Planning 
Commission: 

Salaries and expenses, 
Washington regional 
mass transportation 
Mitwey,.2—345-s-cs—>"— =e 


CHAPTER VII 


Department of Labor—Bu- 
reau of Employment Se- 
curity: 
Grants to States for unem- 
Ploymert compensation 
and employment service 
administration__..-.--- e (1) 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal em- 


PIECI = ase 7, 500, 000 
Total, Department 
Of Labors pepa 7, 500, 000 


Department of Health, Edii- 
cation, and Welfare: 
Office of Education: 
Payments to school dis- 


ea an 3 So a eee 20, 000, 000 
Assistance for school 
construction____-__-. = 48, 500, 000 


Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, 


weneral f= © (2) 
Indian health activi- 
(i oem eS eee tae 32(100, 000) 


Social Security Adminis- 
tration—Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance: Grants to 
States for public assist- 


Pee eae ee ei 238, 000, 000 
Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance: 
Salaries and expenses... 4(10, 620, 000) 
Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Field Services... ....--....-.. = 
Total, Department 
of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Wel- 
pi iy EDS hipe 306, 500, 000 
Railroad Retirement 
Board: Salaries and ex- 
Dene ee ee 36 (256, 000) 
Total, th- Vito sss 314, 000, 000 
,_________ — _____ —__—__-_ } 
CHAPTER VII 
Public Works—Department 
of the Interior—South- 
Western Power Administra- 
tion: Operation and main- 
WEEN So Sons otk 400, 000 
Total, ch. Vit. 400, 000 


Department of State: 


aries and expenses___. 37('750, 000) 
Contributions to interna- 

tional organizations.... ..---.------.. 
Missions to international 

organizations__.._.---. (12, 500) 

ternational contingen- 

ct A Say rd i aed 1®(100, 000) 


Department of Justice: 

Lezal Activities and Gen- 
eral Administration: 

Salaries and expenses, 

United States attor- 

neys and marshals.. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER Ix—continued 

Department of Justice—Con. 

Legal Activities and Gen- 
eral Administration— 
Continued 
Salaries and expenses, 
United States attor- 


neys and marshals... $200, 000 
Salaries and expenses, 
claims of persons of 
Japanese ancestry: 
ai R SE anes 198, 267 
96D! sas r Raa A 870, 000 
Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation: Salaries 
and expenses.------- 1, 100, 000 
Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service: 
Salaries and expenses. 1, 250, 000 
Federal Prison System: 
Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons---- 180, 000 
Support of United 
States. prisoners_-_.. 600, 000 
Total, Department 
of Justice... 4, 698, 267 


E 


The Judiciary: 
Supreme Court of the 
United States: Care of 
the. building and 


grounds, 35-554 <-e 46 12, 500 
Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals: Salaries 
and expenses.__.-.---- 13, 300 
Courts of appeals, district 
courts, and other judi- 
cial services: 
Salaries of judges------- 900, 000 
Salaries of supporting 
personnel <<... 86, 000 
Fees of jurors and com- 
missioners ~..-------- 380, 000 
Travel and miscellaneous 
€XxPENsOS= => osm ae 45, 000 
Salaries of referees_-... * (20, 800) 
Expenses of referees_-_.. =1(34, 575) 
Total, the Judiciary.. 1, 436, 800 
otal, Ci. Lasoo eee 6, 135, 067 
CHAPTER X 
Treasury Department: 
Bureau of Accounts: Sal- 
aries and expenses___~- = 85, 000 
Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses_-_-. (1, 100, 000) 
Retired pay.--...---. 18 ( 584, 000) 
Reserve training .-----=- 12 (46, 000) 
Total, Treasury De- 
partment..-..---=. 85, 000 


Post Office Department: For- 
eign mail transportation, 


Independent offices — Tax 
Court of the United States: 
Salaries and expenses_-_-__. 63, 000 
Total, independent of- 
NCC Le SEAE 63, 000 
P= aO a —____ |} 
POLS (Chi Aea 148, 000 
——o_—— 
CHAPTER XI 
District of Columbia: 
Operating expenses: 
Office of Corporation 
Counsel os2555s25e552 =(2, 500) 
Metropolitan Police (ad- 
ditional municipal 
services, American Le- 
gion Convention) ~~~. © (15) 
Department of Public 
Heath 20S. ead E (650, 300) 
Public welfare ~..._-... (152, 900) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER xI—continued 
District of Columbia—Con. 
Operating expenses—Con. 
Settlement of claims... 
mete Foes ah 4 eee es 
Audited claims____-.__. 


($28, 008) 
(10, 587) 
(155, 095) 


Total, operating ex- 


(996, 890) 


outlay, miscellaneous- (26, 500) 


Fotal,.ch.. Xi sean 33(1, 023, 390) 
SSS 
CHAPTERS XII AND XIIA 
Legislative branch: 
Senate: Salaries and ex- 
pense allowance of 
Senators, mileage of 
the President of the 
Senate and of Sena- 
tors, and salary and 
expense allowance of 
the Vice President: 
Compensation of Sena- 
320, 001 
Compensation of the 
Vice President of the 
United States___._... 1, 667 
Office of the Secretary: 
Joint recording facili- 
1. A ne Se 3,905 
Office of Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper: 
For adjustment of sal- 
Pg ee ee een eS 140 
Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, sal- 


aries and expenses____ 3, 800 
Contingent expenses of the 
Senate: 
Purniture.. oo eae 5, 000 
Miscellaneous items___. 51, 950 
Packing boxes.......__.. 500 
Postage stamps_____-_.. 115 
Total, Senate__.._... 387, 078 
House of Representatives: 
Salaries of Members___. 1, 468, 000 
Coordinator of Informa- 
SIS) see eR E DES, Cetin ad eae 2, 000 
Majority leader____-_.. 2 5, 400 
Folding documents_-_-_. 10, 000 


Total, House of Repre- 
sentatives .-------= 1, 485, 400 


Capitol Police: 
Capitol Police Board__.. 21,139 
Capitol Police Board__. 38,972 


Total, Capitol Police 


Architect of the Capitol: 


Capitol Buildings_---_. 16, 000 
Capitol Grounds_-----. 611, 000 
Senate Office Building.. 53, 000 
House Office Bulldings_—._.s..5.2-.5- As 
Additional House Office 
Buildings 2222-2 Se 5, 000, 009 
Additional Senate Office 
BIJDE Gas 4 eo EAA 
Total Architect of 
the Capitol..___-. 5, 680, 000 
Government Printing Office: 
Printing and binding-_---. 700, 000 
Total, chapters XII 
6nd SIAL esa 8, 312, 589 


————SS=SSSSSSS=—s=sa 
CHAPTER XIII 
Judgments and authorized 
claims: 
Judgments and authorized 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 


CHAPTER XII—CONtinued 
Judgments and authorized 


claims—Continued 
Judgments and authorized 
OTET T as hese es ce $6, 269, 842 
Total, chapter XII. 9, 504, 219 
Á- ET 
Grand total__..---. 898, 805, 875 


*Indicates transfers, limitation increases, 
etc. 

1 Continues available uncommitted bal- 
ances through Dec. 31, 1955. 

2 Authority to transfer not to exceed 
$110,854. 

2 Authority to transfer not to exceed 
$840,000. 

4 Increase in limitation. 

5 Increase of $75,000 in limitation. 

*Authority to transfer an additional 
$224,000. 

™To be derived by transfer from available 
appropriations. 

8 To be derived by transfer from “Mutual 
Defense Assistance, Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific, 1955.” 

°To be derived by transfer from “Defense 
Public Works, community facilities.” 

* Language change. 

u Increases limitation for personal services 
from $2,400,000 to $2,418,000. 

12 To be derived by transfer from “Retired 
pay of commissioned officers,” fiscal year 
1955. 

1 To be derived by transfer from “Acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvements.” 

4 To be derived by transfer from “Railway 
mail service, 1947.” 

%* Language making this appropriation 
available for the payment of members of the 
uniformed force of the Fire Department. 

1 To be derived from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board (trust fund). 

1t To be derived by transfer from “Govern- 
ment in occupied areas,” fiscal year 1955. 

38 To be derived by transfer from “Contri- 
butions to international organizations,” fis- 
cal year 1955. 

13 To be derived by transfer from “Edu- 
cational aid for China and Korea.” 

æ To be derived from the referee’s salary 
fund. 

# To be derived from the referee’s expense 
fund. 

a Increase in limitation for settlement of 
claims. 

33 Unless otherwise provided, District of 
Columbia appropriations shall be paid out of 
the general fund for the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Nore.—Continues antistrike provisions, 


Resolution Approving H. R. 5297 Adopted 
by Department of Illinois Reserve Off- 
cers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a resolution approved 
by the Department of Illinois, Reserve 
Officers’ Association, in a legally con- 
vened assembly, on May 7, 1955: 
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Whereas the Armed Services Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives 
has approved H. R. 5297; 

Whereas this legislation will for the first 
time provide for adequate procurement of 
necessary officers and enlisted personnel for 
the security of this Nation; 

Whereas the preservation and protection of 
the United States of America demands the 
enactment into law of H. R. 5297; and 

Whereas the more than 2,500 members of 
the Department of Illinois, Reserve Officers’ 
Association each desire the enactment of this 
H. R. 5297 into law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Illinois, 
Reserve Officers’ Association, in legally con- 
vened assembly, this 7th day of May A. D. 
1955, Do hereby petition the Congress from 
the State of Illinois for the enactment of this 
legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Illinois. 

Done this 7th day of May A. D. 1955. 

DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Louis L. Mason, President. 

Attest: 

Rex Youne, Secretary. 


United States Should Be Proud of 
Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting article by David 
Lawrence concerning our distinguished 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
The articles follows: 


UNITED STATES SHOULD BE PROUD or DuLLES— 
TRAVELING SECRETARY HANDLED HIMSELF 
CREDITABLY AT PARIS PRESS CONFERENCE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Paris, May 13.—There is something very 
impressive and of incalcuable value about 
the new-fashioned diplomacy which brings 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
to Paris for informal talks with the Foreign 
Ministers of France and Great Britain as 
well as with the top men of other countries 
which comprise the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Critics may say the head of 
the State Department should not travel 
around, but it is difficult to imagine how 
any progress could be made any other way 
in solving present-day problems among the 
allies. i 

Unfortunately, lots of mischievous ru- 
mors and some distorted reports reach back 
home to the parliaments and to the Ameri- 
can Congress. It is not always easy to over- 
come the handicaps that interference, even 
by American legislators, sometimes brings. 
But if the Members of Congress who are so 
reckless with their comments on world af- 
fairs, especially the carping critics among 
the Democrats, could attend a press confer- 
ence held here by the Secretary of State, 
they would come to realize how delicate and 
complicated are most of the questions tackled 
by the foreign ministers. 

This last week has seen Many important 
conferences, but they are not unlike several 
meetings held here before. They are all sig- 
nificant. The modern way is for the top 
representatives of the allies to sit down to- 
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gether and thresh out their differences be- 
hind closed doors. They talk frankly and at 
times heatedly, but they come out of it as a 
rule with a clear understanding of the view- 
point of their respective countries. 

Perhaps the most ticklish of all the ques- 
tions this week was the problem of Indo- 
china. Neither the French nor the Amer- 
ican Government could afford to place itself 
in the position of trying to settle the internal 
affairs of South Vietnam, as this would only 
intensify Communist propaganda there. But 
certain parallel or common policies were 
agreed upon which may help to bring stabil- 
ity to the situation in the southern part of 
Indochina. For, although the desire is to 
see some form of democratic government 
chosen, it is not easy to establish at once an 
electoral machinery such as exists in a Euro- 
pean parliamentary system. But out of the 
turbulence of these last few weeks may come 
a representative system for South Vietnam, 
and that is the objective now. 

Despite the newspaper reports about a grave 
crisis in the relations between France and 
the United States over the Indochina ques- 
tion, it is a fact that both governments 
recognized all along how important it is to 
reach an understanding and not to allow 
the Indochina dispute to impair their work- 
ing arrangements on many other questions 
of far greater importance to both. 

The American people can rest assured that 
Secretary Dulles handled himself very cred- 
itably here. Notwithstanding some garbled 
impressions that came to certain Senators, 
there was no mistake made here by Mr. 
Dulles in talking firmly where firmness was 
necessary. Those who heard his reply, for 
example, in the North Atlantic Council meet- 
ing to Foreign Secretary Spaak of Belgium 
on the Formosa question, said it was an ex- 
cellent rebuttal to a statement that com- 
pletely misconstrued the American position. 

Nor is Mr. Dulles stampeded or pushed 
around by the Soviet tactics. He was clear 
cut in his announcement here that he 
wouldn’t go to Vienna until the Austrian 
Treaty provisions had been finally set down 
on paper ready for signing. He is equally 
determined not to become involved in a pro- 
tracted discussion in Vienna about the de- 
tails of the forthcoming four-power confer- 
ence. 

There is a restraint and a forbearance 
about Mr. Dulles’ manner in these top-level 
negotiations, and at the same time such an 
earnest reflection by him of the truly Ameri- 
can viewpoint in international affairs, that 
the American people can well be proud of 
their itinerant Secretary of State. 


Trade Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter from John 
W. Evers, president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
which I am sure will be of general in- 
terest to my colleagues. The letter fol- 
lows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'TiARA: This associa- 
tion supports the proposed Organization for 
Trade Cooperation as incorporated in part 
III of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, as entered into at the recent Geneva 
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meeting by Assistant Secretary of State Sam- 
uel C. Waugh, subject to the concurrence of 
Congress. 

It seems to us logical to have something 
such as is proposed in the OTC to administer 
the General Agreement and to perform the 
following additional functions: 

1. To facilitate intergovernmental consul- 
tations on questions relating to international 
trade; 

2. To eponsor international trade negotia- 
tions; 

3. To study questions of international 
trade and commercial policy and, where 
appropriate, make recommendations there- 
on; and 

4. To collect, analyze, and publish infor- 
mation and statistical data relating to in- 
ternational trade and commercial policy. 

This support on our part was in large 
Measure infiuenced by our understanding 
that the proposed OTC shall have no author- 
ity to amend the provisions of the General 
Agreement, and that no decision or other 
action of the Assembly or other subsidiary 
- body of the organization shall have the effect 
of imposing on a member any new obligation 
which the member has not specifically agreed 
to undertake. 

T hope that your study of the proposed OTC 
will result in your influential support of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. EvERs, 
President, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 


“American Secretaries Are Bringing to 
Their Positions Today a Wider Knowl- 
edge of Business and World Affairs 


Than Considered Necessary in the 
Past” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in March of this year, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks de- 
Clared April 23-30 as-National Secre- 
taries Week. All over the country that 
Week our great band of girl Fridays 
took bows for their very real contribu- 

on to our American way of life. More- 
Over, the 300 chapters of the National 
Becretaries Association—International— 
Okserved the week by highlighting the 
educational projects for which it has 
Rained national recognition and which 
lave been of tremendous benefit to sec- 
Tetaries and management. 

I was proud, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
When my own secretary on Capitol Hill, 

“SS Marjorie Clough, of Cleveland, 

io, who has been associated with me 
or almost 10 years, was invited to speak 

t an all-day workshop meeting of the 

apters of the National Secretaries As- 

lation of Greater Youngstown, Ohio, 
cohen Miss Clough reported to the 
ngressman representing Youngs- 
W —the Honorable MICHAEL J. KIR- 
4N—that she was going into his dis- 
whist he presented her with a toy donkey 
tant I feel sure she will cherish, espe- 
ly as Mr. Kirwan emphasized the 
Partisanship of the little mascot. 
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And he further asked her to convey his 
greetings to the meeting. 

Miss Ann C. Hudak and others of 
Youngstown had skillfully arranged a 
full day of activities at the beautiful 
Butler Art Institute. Included on the 
program was another good friend of 
mine from Cleveland, Mr. A. L. Bitti- 
kofer, supervisor of character education 
for the Cleveland public schools, who 
conducted a lively discussion on human 
relations in and out of business. 

May I express my appreciation at this 
time to the United States Information 
Agency and to Mr. William Hamilton, 
of the public information staff, who gen- 
erously arranged to have Miss Clough 
take with her a color movie which vividly 
portrays what our Government is doing 
to combat Soviet propaganda behind the 
Iron Curtain. The showing of this film 
added greatly to the program of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, because I know Miss 
Clough was speaking for and about us 
all in this great body, I believe my col- 
leagues will enjoy reading what she said 
that day in Youngstown. Under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith the tribute of Secre- 
tary Weeks to the American secretary 
and Miss Clough's statement: 

THE SECRETARY SENSES THE NEED 


(Remarks of Miss Marjorie Clough, executive 
assistant to Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, Mem- 
ber of Congress, before a meeting of the 
Youngstown Chapters, National Secre- 
taries’ Association, April 30, 1955) 

It is a privilege to be here today to join 
with this distinguished group in paying 
honor to secretaries everywhere. 

When Miss Helmes, of the Women’s Bu- 
reau in Washington, told me of this work- 
shop you are holding today, I was gratified 
to know that I would be invited to take part 
in it. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks is 
to be commended for proclaiming National 
Secretaries’ Week across the Nation. 

Indeed, I think there is special significance 
for our great army of Girl Fridays in an- 
other announcement which came from Mr. 
Weeks’ office this week: The announcement 
which told of the high state of the Nation’s 
prosperity. 

For I would say that without the secre- 
tary, equipped as she is with a sort of built- 
in radar system we call the sixth sense— 
I doubt if such a record could have been 
possible by the great and small enterprises 
which constitute the American way of life. 

To be in Youngstown itself, is a privilege. 
I come from a family of men who have long 
dealt in steel and the products of steel, I 
understand what it means to the prosperity 
of our Nation when the night skies over 
Youngstown and Bethlehem and Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland are aglow from the white-hot 
furnaces and open hearths of the greatest 
steel industry in the world. 

And may I take this moment to tell you 
what I am sure you already know: That the 
people of Youngstown are fortunate to be 
represented in Congress by Hon. MICHAEL J. 
Kimwawn. A high compliment was paid to him 
recently by a friend who said: “MIKE Kirwan 
is MIRE Krrwan 365 days of the year.” It 
can certainly be said that he puts the wel- 
fare of the country and of his people above 
and beyond party politics. 

You may wonder why I have been chosen 
to speak at your meeting today. They say I 
am a successful secretary. I don’t know 
whether or not this is true. 

What I do know is that from the first day 
on that first Job—paying $60 a month, Mon- 
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day through Saturday—I have been filled 
with faith in the role which an obscure 
girl could someday play in our society. 

I hope I am not mistaken when I say that 
only in America are the men and women at 
Cabinet level, the men and women of the 
President’s Cabinet who make foreign policy 
and defense policy and domestic policy— 
known as secretaries. 

And today when my Congresswoman leaves 
the supervision of her congressional office to 
me when on some important mission in our 
country or abroad, I realize that the faith of 
the obscure girl at the Woodstock typewriter 
has been confirmed. 

They say I am a successful secretary. I 
don’t know whether this is true or not. I do 
know that I am associated with a wonder- 
ful woman in Washington. 

In order to tell you about my work, I must 
tell you something about Congressman 
BOLtTon. 


FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Public life was nothing new to Mrs. Bol- 
ton when the death of her husband, the 
late Hon. Chester C. Bolton, left a vacant 
seat in the House of Representatives in 1939. 
She had had 10 years as wife of a Congress- 
man, and had gone through many campaign 
at his side, and made many speeches in his 
behalf. 

But now she was faced an important deci- 
sion of her own, whether or not to run for 
the seat left vacant in Congress. There were 
the inaudible suggestions that as a woman 
she was not sufficiently educated in the law 
or one of the professions. There were the 
fears and doubts which seem always to beset 
men and women when comes the call to 
higher service. 

But having put her hand to the plow, 
and winning that first election hands down 
back in 1940—she hasn’t looked back, but 
has pushed steadily forward into new and 
challenging experiences which have inspired 
men and women everywhere. 

Mrs. Bolton is a highly respected member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Her 
thought reaches out to the problems of peo- 
ples and nations around the world as their 
affairs touch upon our own at the interna- 
tional level. 

Her deep sense of humanity and under- 
standing of the basic needs of mankind, 
make her the staunch ally of America’s 
friends the world over. 

Mrs. Botton enjoys the unqualified con- 
fidence not only of her colleagues in Con- 
gress, but of the leaders of the executive 
branch as well. This was borne out when 
President Eisenhower appointed her the first 
woman Member of Congress to serve as a 
dclegate to the United Nations. Her serv- 
ices there involved the daily handling of 
strategic information of the highest classi- 
fication. 

Men grumble a bit sometimes, 
women in positions of responsibility. 
a personal observation to end all 
bling: 

A staff member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee told me one day that Mrs. BOLTON 
was one of the few legislators he had ever 
seen—man or woman—who could influence 
votes in a committee meeting through pure 
logic and persuasive ability. She tries to 
resolve conflict of opinion and bring about 
a workable and just compromise. 

He went on to say that she was the person 
who had convinced him that women have 
a constructive place to fill in public life. 
“Frankly, until I saw her in operation, I 
thought women ought to stay home.” 

What a tribute to woman’s place in Ameri- 
can endeavor today. 

A little more about Mrs. BOLTON. 

Hard work and long hours on the Hill are 
what the job demands in Congress. Mfrs. 
Boiron gives freely of both. She is a per- 
fectionist to the smallest detail, but asks 


about 
Here's 
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nothing from those around her which she 
does not first demand from herself. She 
finds no time in her active life for small talk 
about people or things. 

Her wit and good humor save many a situ- 
ation in our busy office. Some weeks ago I 
found a newspaper clipping propped under 
my nose—at a moment of when things were 
going “seven ways to Sunday” as Mrs. BoLTON 
often says. 

The story told about a young woman ap- 
plying for a secretarial position. 

“What are your special qualifications,” 
she was asked? 

Her reply: “I can look like a woman and 
think like a man, act like a lady, and work 
like a dog.” 

The business of thinking and acting like a 
whole-souled woman is what is important to 
FRANCES BOLTON, 

STAYING IN CONGRESS 


Let nobody tell you that it is easy for a 
man or a woman to serve in Congress. It 
takes something special to get there, and 
something very special to stay. 

That something special isn’t just the abil- 
ity to wage firey battle for some piece of 
legislation, to meet the needs of constituents, 
to make quick decisions or to write good let- 
ters. Some of all of this, to be sure, is fabri- 
cated into the warp and woof of what is 
called a leader of people. 

In my humble judgment, what it takes 
mostly to stay on in Congress year after 
year, piling good record upon good record, 
is not so much the people’s faith in the 
Congressman, as the Congressman’s faith in 
the people. It is the deep conviction that 
there is far more goodness than badness in 
the simplest of us; that every human soul 
is striving for a happier, freer, more secure 
way of life, and has the right to. It is the 
deep assurance that one can trust most of 
these aspirations most of the time, and know 
that out of them all will come something 
better, not worse. 

Could this not be what George Washington 
meant when he wrote: “The aggregate hap- 
piness of society is, or ought to be, the end 
of all government.” 

Our first President spoke not of the special 
needs of this or that group, but of the happi- 
ness of society as a whole. He urged that 
the energies of government at all levels— 
local, State, National—concern themselves 
with what is best for all, not some, in the 
serious business of making the laws of the 
land. 

How much easier said than done, friends. 
I have seen our statesmen on the floors of 
Congress making decisions of grave import 
to the peace and security of these United 
States. I have felt the pressures they are 
under. It is far from easy to think objec- 
tively of the whole, when the voices of spe- 
cial interest raise hue and cry. For whether 
the issue be the always troublesome tariff 
question, or the number of refugees we bring 
into our country each year, a labor-manage- 
ment dispute, or the cost of butter, the issues 
are always debated in terms of the happiness 
and prosperity of some one, or some group. 

The spirit which permeates the foregoing 
brief passage on the life of FRANCES BOLTON— 
and what it means to be a Congressman—is 
the spirit which has filled my life these past 
9 years. 


A SECRETARY LOOKS AT WASHINGTON 


And now permit me to give you a fleeting 
glimpse of Washington itself—your Capital 
and mine—the city which is today writing 
history for millions of people in many lands. 
America has had to assume a position of 
leadership among the nations, not because 
of her material abundance—O wonder of 
providence that it is—but because of that 
spirit of freedom and liberty which cradled 
her birth a short 200 years ago. 


Come, drive home from work with me on 
an evening in April. The rush hour is past. 
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The sun has sunk. The soft evening air is 
fragrant with springtime’s wonders. 

Let’s stop for a moment and climb the 
steps of that glorious temple we know as 
Lincoln Memorial. From the summit, one 
has an unobstructed view of the Capitol 
dome to the east. Below our feet lies the 
long reflecting pool, and framed within it 
the eternal shadow of the lofty Washing- 
ton Monument. At one end of an imaginary 
bar which crosses this sweeping view of the 
Capitol lies the White House. On the other, 
the marble rotunda of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial, Just behind us, and across the Poto- 
mac, the stately mansion of Robert E. Lee 
looks down from its natural pedestal on his 
own beloved Virginia hills. 

The white crosses and tombstones of 
Arlington Cemetery lie folded within those 
hills just across the river. In the quiet of 
evening one can almost hear the measured 
step of the sentry pacing his perpetual watch 
before the tomb of the soldier “Known but 
to God.” 

But morning brings other glimpses of life 
in our beauteous Capital City. 

There are the miles of wide boulevards 
spoking out from the Capitol Grounds and 
the miles of Government buildings, with 
their miles of corridors. 

There are the storied shelves and the row 
after row of books in famed Library of Con- 
gress, and the seemingly endless queues of 
wide-eyed visitors around our historic sights. 
The glistening white marble dazzles the eye 
in the hot summer sun. 

And everywhere in Washington there is 
the reminder of more gentle yesterdays 
which our Capital City has known. Red 
brick houses close to the road, flanked by 
shaded walks and alleys, cobbled streets and 
narrow, walled-in gardens to the rear, all 
whisper of genial colonial life in the early 
days of our Republic. Fashionable George- 
town society is preserving these lovely relics 
for modern living. 

Elsewhere there is noisy evidence of new 
buildings springing up in answer to the 
incessant demand for modern offices and up- 
to-the-minute dwellings. 

There is still another aspect of life in 
Washington, friends. A shocking picture it 
is to those who visit our Capital for the first 
time; slums within the shadow of the Capitol 
dome. 

What a spectacle all this makes: the 
stately side by side with the sordid; the 
traditional vying with the modern, growth, 
change, displacement. 

As you know, Washington has a large 
Negro population. There was a time when 
these citizens were not an integral part of 
life as a whole in Washington. Today they 
are slowly taking their rightful place among 
us. 
Construction of the beautiful Supreme 
Court Building—that highest Court of the 
land which so recently handed down the 
decision on segregation—displaced hundreds 
of Negro families. The splendrous marble 
building which is soon to house the Team- 
sters Union; and the New Senate Office 
Building, now in process of building, like- 
wise displaced their hundreds. 

Where have these families gone? They are 
already becoming integrated in all areas of 
our Capital City. We are indeed setting an 
example to the Nation. 


THE SECRETARY AT WORK ON CAPITOL HILL 


Now where is the secretary in all of this— 
the young woman whom we are honoring 
today? 

Picture her on Capitol Hill, representing 
the 48 stars in our flag, coming from every 
walk of life, laboring for every field of en- 
deavor. 

In a word, she is all of us. 

Can she remain apart from all I have 
just discussed? I think not. As she emerges 
in the evening from buildings on the Hill 
you might think her day’s work was over. 
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But like you who have achieved success the 
hard way, she too must fill some portion of 
her evening hours with study and more work. 

She stops at the beautiful Library of Con- 
gress—Congress’ own Library—the largest in 
the world, to gather statistics. Passing 
through the portals and down the ornate 
corridors to the comfortable Reading Room, 
she ponders the timeless words of Francis 
Bacon: 

“Reading maketh a full man; conference 
a ready man; and writing an exact man.” 

Going home that evening to retire before 
another long day of work, is her mind quite 
free of the issues argued that day in the Halls 
of Congress? Not entirely. Not if she is 
the secretary who senses the need. You may 
be sure that, like her own Member of Con- 
gress, the problems and decisions of the 
day—for constituent and the Nation—weigh 
upon her thought. 

There was the problem of sudden death 
in the family of a boy serving in our Armed 
Forces. Had they done everything possible 
to bring him home? 

There was the pitiful letter from the ag- 
ing widow of a Spanish-American war vet- 
eran. What help was there for her? 

There was the group of farmers eager to 
have the Congressman understand the re- 
sponsibilities they bear in feeding the Amer- 
ican people. 

There were conflicting engagements on the 
calendar. Had the most important ones 
been given preference? 

The mail that day had brought more than 
the usual requests for assistance in the 
knotty cases of immigrants and refugees 
seeking asylum in our country. 

A constituent dropped in unexpectedly 
from back home. The constituent is indeed 
the most important person on Capitol Hill. 
He must be given time to tell his story to 
the Congressman before leaving Washington. 
But when? Can the secretary do the impos- 
sible and arrange a meeting when the Mem- 
ber must be closeted all day in executive 
hearings, keeping one eye on the floor, where 
rolicalls are expected, and the other on his 
office? 

When will the Congressman write the 
speech which must be delivered that week- 
end in his district. 

True, there is aid from the experienced 
staff to deal with all these problems. In 
some congressional offices there is the legal 
expert who carefully scans the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp each morning, keeps track of the 
issues, their meaning, and the status of bills 
on the legislative calendars. 

There is the experienced researcher and 
writer, constructing speeches for the Mem- 
ber out of scraps he has written on the 
backs of envelopes, preparing statements for 
the press. 

There are the countless tasks which no 
machine yet conceived can do: the gracious 
notes of thanks, preparing tickets for travel, 
keeping harmony between overworked staff 
members, parceling out the work from an 
incoming mail basket filled six times each 
day by mail handlers within the building. 
The eternal jangling of the phones causes 
continuous interruptions, but telephone 
voices must show no irritation. 

Time and again it is proven that the sec- 
retary, or the person in the executive posi- 
tion, must rely on that something which we 
like to call the sixth sense to make every- 
thing click like a precision instrument. 

- Even Sally Brown must rely on this sixth 
sense. 

Who is Sally Brown? 

Sally is gay and pretty and young. She 
had 2 years of junior college and 3 months 
at business school. Her grades were good. 
She hurried through business school because 
of general aptitudes and her eagerness to 
be earning. 

Sally is willing to learn, if someone is 
willing to teach her. She tries to keep per- 
sonal telephone calls to a minimum, to come 
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to work on time, and to work fairly con- 
Stantly between breaks for coffee, lunch, 
coffee, and going home. She’s even willing 
to cut her lunch period short if she must 
fiy home at 5 for an early date. 

But, friends, this young woman, except 
for some miracle of circumstance, is not long 
for our profession. She is on her way to a 
more exciting job, a long vacation, or what- 
ever else will give relief from humdrum 
routine and the business of getting ahead— 
Way ahead. 

Her job is primarily for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood. She is perhaps filling 
a gap between young womanhood and mar- 
riage. 

Now, I will not argue as to whether Sally 
and Joe will make a happy union, since this 
most wonderful institution of matrimony 
itself takes talent and imagination, sacrifice, 
and, above all, devotion to ideals. 

Fortunately for Sally, American enterprise 
furnishes thousands of opportunities to keep 
her gainfully employed during this interim 
state of existence. But it is sad to realize 
that this young woman will miss the op- 
portunities everywhere prevalent—in every 
business endeavor—to apply her talents in 
a way to pay rich rewards to herself and her 
employer. 

Friends, I have not come to Youngstown 
today to speak about Sally Brown, because 
she is not representative of the secretary 
who has won laurels for our profession over 
the decades. 

There is an extraordinary shortage of ex- 
pert secretaries today. Despite the Sally 
Browns, and despite the fact that employers 
are paying higher salaries than ever before, 
there just aren’t enough of them to care 
for the Nation’s business. 


AMERICA’S MECHANICAL SERVANTS 


The wonders of the 20th century have 
brought to offices the marvelous machines 
and timesavers of which we are all familiar. 
They have literally taken labor off the backs 
and out from under the fingers of stenog- 
raphers, typists, bookkeepers, and many 
others. 

Now I, at this point, pay tribute to these 
wonderful machines, and to the creative 
genius of the manufacturers who gave them 
to us. 

Like many a GI stationed all over the 
world, I have seen the look of tragedy and 
suffering in the faces of our brothers and 
sisters in the Far East, staggering under 
backbreaking labor all their lives for want 
of the automatic servants which we in 
America take so much for granted. 

I have seen the look of childlike wonder 
come into the eyes of an Indian bearer run- 
ning his finger over the sharply honed edge 
of an American razor blade. I have seen a 
woman’s finger caress a safety pin. I have 
found such booty as a sewing needle, a tube 
of tooth paste, a broken fountain pen, a 
can of milk, rolled up in a bit of dirty cloth 
and tucked away in a secret hiding place. 

Friends, I repeat here something I have 
said many times before, that in the treasury 
of the Queen of Sheba, with its rare and 
Priceless gems, its ivory, tapestries and cloth 
of gold, were not such riches as can be found 

y on a single counter of an American 
5- and 10-cent store. 

Let us think often of the genius behind 
the tools which have brought into practi- 
Cal being our American way of life. From 
the indispensible zipper to the powerful hy- 
Graulic presses which stamp out automobile 

ies at a single blow, these are the serv- 
ants of Americans. And we are fast in- 
troducing them to people all over the world 
for their comfort and their wellbeing, just as 
fast as they can be absorbed into their 
economies. 
GOOD SECRETARIES ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


Figures show that only about 15 percent 
Of the offices in our country have accepted 
€se mechanical timesavers. 
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But I submit, friends, that if and when 
every business establishment in our Nation 
has the means to buy every modern machine 
invented, they will not have engaged the 
heart and soul of the secretary, or that sixth 
sense by which she has grown into a citizen 
with specific and definite responsibilities. 

The bell tolls today for secretaries every- 
where. They no longer dare to look upon 
their profession as a source of livelihood 
only—necessary as that is to us all. The 
secretary can and must.create the power to 
serve her fellowman and her country with 
more skill than ever before, and with more 
dedication of purpose. 

Her services are demanded even beyond 
the boundaries of our Ccuntry. I was told 
just this week how many women are needed 
today in our foreign service. They must of 
course have adequate education, and meet 
other standards, but first and foremost they 
must have an appreciation for the high sig- 
nificance of serving their country abroad. 
Many women in our foreign service have 
risen to posts of great importance due to 
the faithful application of the talents which 
they took to their posts. 

The age is past when the secretary’s share 
in our common heritage was insignificant. 
Ours is no more a society which excludes 
certain professions from full participation 
in duties and privileges. 


AMERICA THE BASTION OF FREEDOM 


America has accepted world leadership 
with all its costs and dangers. We have 
become the most prosperous and dynamic 
unit of production the human race has ever 
known. 

We are a vast empire with an enormous 
reach into all the oceans, and with obliga- 
tions and responsibilities on every continent. 

But all around these continents of the 
Americas there is dreadful evidence of man's 
inhumanity to man. There are countries 
where oppression represents a threat to our 
own borders. In these countries men are 
not free but are deprived of those inalienable 
rights upon which our own way of life is 
based and which we take so much for 
granted. 

Here in Youngstown you make steel. In 
many countries behind the Iron Curtain cit- 
izens peer out from behind prison cells of 
steel. 

Recently Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said in Washington: “Today a third 
of the world’s population—800 million peo- 
ple—like in a nightmare world which has 
no counterpart in the world of reality.” 

And wasn’t it Abraham Lincoln was ex- 
pressed the conviction that the ideals of 
freedom contained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence should “give hope to all the 
world for all future time.” 

Not only have those words of Lincoln 
not yet materialized, but our country is in a 
position today of having to defend its own 
freedoms. 

Why are these freedoms in danger? 

Because totalitarianism, which today en- 
slaves 800 million people is trying to persuade 
these people that life in America under our 
constitutional process of government is worse 
than life in concentration camps, 

If these 800 million people are persuaded 
to believe these pernicious lies, it may be 
very difficult to keep totalitarianism away 
from our borders. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


America, therefore, is faced with the im- 
portant problem of trying to get in touch 
with these people, to tell them the true story 
about our country and our way of life. We 
are not telling them that we are going to 
liberate them—let’s be clear about that— 
nor are we trying to force our way of life 
upon them. But we are trying to explain 
that we truly mean it when we say that we 
want to live at peace with the entire world. 

The Secretary then, like every citizen who 
loves his freedom, should solemnly consider 
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the meaning of the activities of that agency 
of Government which we call the Voice of 
America. Its vast network of powerful trans- 
mitters is carrying America’s message in 38 
languages to the oppressed of the world. 

Through this agency, as Mr. Dulles said, 
800 million people of the world are receiv- 
ing the only “gleam of truth, and perhaps 
the hope and courage to keep them alive.” 

It is possibly too early to tell what the 
true effectiveness of this costly program is. 
What we do know is that the best experts 
of Soviet Russia have put millions of dollars 
into the most modern jamming apparatus 
that can be contrived in an attempt to 
prevent the beams coming from America 
from reaching the ears of millions behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

In a few minutes you will see a short film 
descriptive of the operation of this dynamic 
program. 

May I say at this point that the United 
States Information Agency is today recruit- 
ing people—both men and women—for its 
staffs at home and abroad. 

This Agency is not alone in needing able 
secretaries to fill the many vacant posts 
through Government. The point to re- 
member is that special requirements are 
needed for each of them, and proper appli- 
cation should be made to the respective 
agencies. Congressional offices don’t get you 
these jobs, but are happy to supply informa- 
tion as to how applications can be made, 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS ALL 


In conclusion, may I say that a more som- 
ber word of warning was never written in 
any age than that which we find inscribed 
on the beautiful Archives Building in Wash- 
ington: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

The challenges of the 20th century and 
the atomic age call for dedicated men and 
women to carry the burdens of high office. 

One thing is sure. What the most insig- 
nificant citizen feels unable to do, his Con- 
gressman—perhaps even his President—may 
not be able todo. Because, ladies and gentle- 
men, the President, your Senators, and your 
Representatives in this free country of ours, 
are the people. 

My appeal to secretaries then, is: 

Be not just skilled and alert in carrying 
out the functions of our profession, but ready 
and eager to offer a higher service by under- 
Poe both our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. 

Remember that no individual or no small- 
est private industry can exist today apart 
from those interests and responsibilities 
which are the lot of our Government to 
carry. And because we stand closer than ever 
to the bastions where a life-and-death strug- 
gle may be going on in defense of our free- 
dom, it is indeed a moment of grave impor- 
tance to us all. 

When foreboding clouds threatened the 
beloved country of Abraham Lincoln in 1861, 
as he took leave of his friends in Spring- 
field, he spoke certain words which have 
deep meaning, I believe, for America today. 

I could not do better than to leave these 
immortal words with you: 

“Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being, I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and 
be everywhere for good, let us confidently 
hope that all will yet be well.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL SECRETARIES’ WEEK, APRIL 23-30, AND 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ Day, APRIL 27 


In keeping with the best traditions of their 
profession, secretaries throughout the United 
States are shouldering vital responsibilities. 
They are performing important roles in com- 
merce, industry, and government, and are 
bringing to their positions a wider knowledge 
of world affairs and of the affairs of business 
than was considered a necessary part of their 
sphere in the past. 
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The American secretary is an integral part 
of the economy which has brought to the 
world the American way of life—free enter- 
prise, freedom of choice, and the highest 
standards of living existing in today’s trou- 
bled world. 

To honor the secretaries already perform- 
ing their duties with diligence; to pay tribute 
to those constantly striving to improve their 
skills and abilities better to equip themselves 
as a part of the management team; and to 
encourage others to enter this worthy pro- 
fession, it is essential that rightful recog- 
nition be given. 

Therefore, during this special week we 
should fully honor the first lady of busi- 
ness—the American secretary. 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
LILYAN MILLER, 
President, National Secretary Asso- 
ciation. 
SHELDON F. HALL, 
President, Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers Institute. 


Political Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past two decades we have heard 
much about taking the Post Office De- 
partment out of politics and during that 
time we have seen the postmasterships 
in three major class post offices placed 
under civil service. 

Suddenly we find a revival of politics 
in postal legislation in the form of the 
postal pay bill that is packed with in- 
equities and which I am confident will 
be vetoed by the President. 

I am for a pay increase for our postal 
employees, and I was for a pay increase 
for this fine group of workers when the 
proposal was before us last year. I am 
sure all Members of the House are for 
a pay increase for these people. But 
in both instances the chances of a pay 
raise have been jeopardized by political 
involvements. 


Appearing in the May 10 issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald was 
an editorial on this pay legislation which 
pretty clearly sets forth the reasons why 
this particular bill should not be passed 
and why a clean-cut, equitable raise 
should be made available to the postal 
workers without further delay. 

The editorial follows: 

POLITICAL Pay BILL 


Postmaster General Summerfield is justi- 
fied in his vehement opposition to the postal 
pay bill which the House approved yesterday. 
The size of the pay increase is not the gov- 
erning consideration. The fact that the bill 
is political in origin and discriminatory in 
effect is what makes it unacceptable. 

President Eisenhower asked for a pay in- 
crease for postal workers of approximately 
7.6 percent. Congress boosted the increase to 
8.8 percent. If there were no other consid- 
eration this would not be a significant dif- 
ference—certainly not enough to justify a 
veto even though postal workers have been 
given a larger increase than classified em- 
ployees. But the bill as passed would re- 
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move some of the incentive for better work 
because of discriminations against the most 
responsible officials. It would seriously dis- 
tort the pay patterns for the different grades 
that every organization finds necessary for 
employee morale. As Mr. Summerfield said, 
it would be “utterly impossible to administer 
with fairness” and would “invite widespread 
dissatisfaction and serious morale problems.” 

It is a vicious thing to play partisan poli- 
tics with Federal pay bills. If such practices 
continue a great many Federal employees will 
suffer in the long run. Only those with the 
strongest political organizations will benefit 
in the short run. By organizing politically 
they put Federal employees directly into the 
partisan squabbles they are supposed to 
avoid. These are the evils of the bill the 
House passed yesterday and which the Senate 
is apparently determined to pass on 
Wednesday. 

The President, therefore, has no reasonable 
alternative but to veto it in the hope that 
Congress will come to its senses and pass an- 
other bill without the partisan flavor. The 
postal workers were denied an increase last 
year because of the same kind of politics. 
They ought not to be made to suffer another 
delay because of congressional jockeying for 
political favors. 


The States Stage a Comeback 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing address given by our courageous 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
at the 21st Conference on State Labor 
Legislation, held in Washington on May 
11, 1955. This speech is particularly 
germane within the President’s efforts 
to remove the Federal Government from 
various areas of State responsibility. 

THE STATES STAGE A COMEBACK 
(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 

Mitchell to the 21st Conference on State 

Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., May 

11, 1955) 

It is my privilege and pleasure to welcome 
you to the Nation’s Capital and to the 
21st Conference on State Labor Legislation. 

Because many of you are here for the first 
time, let me say that this conference is a 
voluntary asscmbly. It commits nobody to 
anything. We want to promote free discus- 
sion on the various aspects of State labor 
legislation and administration. We belicve 
the voluntary character of this meeting is 
its strength. Ideas grow best on free soil. 

As the Nation’s Capital, Washington is 
the symbol, not the source, of the Nation's 
strength. Our strength is in our people. 
It is in the country at large that we see in 
operation the real fiber and backbone of 
our democracy. It is in the thousands of 
cities and villages from coast to coast that 
the people of this country live out their 
daily lives, raise the food we eat, manufac- 
ture the products we use, and develop the 
culture and standard of living which are 
significant American contributions to civili- 
zation. 

You are here as the representatives of 
those people. Consequently, you are more 
important in the order of things than we. 

There is occurring in the United States 
today a fundamental change in the course 
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of Government. I hope that this change 
will be apparent at this conference. 

Since the founding of our country, the 
States have been the great social innovators 
which first developed new social and eco- 
nomic legislation and originated programs 
to improve the welfare of working people. 
In the course of the past 20 years, we have 
tended to forget that the first minimum- 
wage laws and general maximum-hours laws 
were State statutes, that workmen’s com- 
pensation was developed by the States, that 
the first child-labor laws were State statutes. 

In these and other areas, the States have 
traditionally led the way. And, thanks to 
President Eisenhower, they are leading the 
way once again. 

This does not mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not have its responsibilities. 
Quite to the contrary, there are numerous 
areas where it is incumbent upon the Fed- 
eral Government to promote the welfare of 
wage earners. Last year, President Eisen- 
hower recommended and the Congress en- 
acted legislation to provide extension of 
coverage and an increase in benefits under 
the Social Security Act and the first Federal 
extension of coverage of the unemployment- 
insurance system since it was created in 1935, 
This year, the President has recommended a 
20-percent increase in the Federal minimum 
wage and a substantial extension of coverage 
of the Fair Lebor Standards Act, the enact- 
ment of a general hours law, and temporary 
disability insurance for workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These are all evidences 
of the Federal Government's determination 
to assume its proper role and exercise its 
responsibilities in the social and economic 
fields. 

The country’s workers are vitally inter- 
ested in a comeback now being staged by the 
State governments. The States are once 
again demonstrating to the delight of their 


- friends and the surprise of their critics that 


they can meet the social and economic needs 
of their own citizens. They are showing 
that they can in many ways do more for 
working people than it ts possible or prac- 
ticable for the Federal Government to do. . 
In addition they can adapt their legislation 
to the special needs of their State and thus 
help their people make more progress in 
certain areas than they sometimes can under 
a more general Federal law which has to be 
broad enough to apply to all 48 States. 
When the sovereign States of 1787 banded 
together in a Federal Government under a 
Constitution, they gave up some of their 
sovercignty. They were careful, however, to 
declare in 1791 in the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States that 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 
Shortly after President Eisenhower took 
office, he stated that “The present division 
of activities between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, including their local subdivisions, 
is the product of more than a century and a 
half of piecemeal and often haphazard 
growth. This growth in recent decades has 
proceeded at a speed defying order and ef- 
ficiency. One program after another has 
been launched to meet emergencies and ex- 
panding public needs. Time has rarely been 
taken for thoughtful attention to the ef- 
fects of these actions on the basic structure 
of our Federal-State system of government. 


“Now there is need to review and assess, 
with prudence and foresight, the proper roles 
of the Federal, State, and local governments. 
In many cases, especially within the past 20 
years, the Federal Government has entered 
fields which, under our Constitution, are the 
primary responsibilities of State and local 
governments. This has tended to blur the 
responsibilities of local government. It has 
led to duplication and waste.” 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a determined effort to encourage social and 
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economic progress by the free action of labor 
and management. We have also encouraged 
the State governments to develop their own 
labor standards for their own citizens and 
thereby improve the social and economic 
welfare of all the workers in all the States. 

We have felt certain that progress could be 
achieved and that people’s needs and hopes 
Would be met and satisfied more easily, fully, 
and economically if they took action to help 
themselves or if their State Governments 
took action to help them than if sole or even 
Primary reliance were placed on the Federal 
Government, 

The President in his state of the Union 
message and economic reports has recognized 
the appropriate role of the States and has 
urged them to act to promote social and eco- 
nomic progress. In addition, I have followed 
up the President's request by writing to the 
State governors and calling upon them to 
improve their labor legislation. In meetings 
with State governors and in speeches to 
groups around the country I have consist- 
ently advocated improved labor legislation 
by the States. 

One of our basic needs is the development 
of more effective labor standards legislation 
in the United States. For the past 20 years 
or so the supporters of this type of legisla- 
tion have hammered away at the Congress, 
trying to improve labor standards largely 
through Federal legislation. It has been 
shown that, although there are some broad 
areas where Federal laws are very necessary 
and effective, such as the Social Security Act 
and Fair Labor Standards Act, for example, 
there are others where, as President Eisen- 
hower said, Federal centralization breeds 
duplication between Federal and State ef- 
forts and waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

The philosophy of President Eisenhower 
and his administration is that, as far as pos- 
Sible, greater responsibility for labor stand- 
ards legislation should be exercised by the 
States, since they are in a peculiarly good 
Position to know their own needs. 

Admittedly this approach usually takes 
More time and requires both more effort and 
More patience than Federal action would. 
It builds a sounder structure, however, and 
One that is likely to last longer. It is easier 
to enact one Federal law than 48 State laws. 
On the other hand, it is also easier to repeal 
One Federal law than 48 State laws. In addi- 
tion, of course, State legislatures can make 
those variations and special provisions re- 
Quired to accommodate the law to the local 
Situation and the needs of the people 
affected. 

This campaign is paying off. The 1955 
State legislative sessions are not over, but 
We already have had more State activity on 
behalf of workers than has been achieved at 
any time since 1939. The record to date 
demonstrates that an effective Federal-State 
Partnership in the labor field can be de- 
Veloped and that significant and lasting 
Progress in social and economic legislation 
Can be made by encouraging State action. 

I should like to summarize the action 
i ken by the States so far this year. The 
p eislatures of 45 States (all except Ken- 

Ucky, Mississippi, and Virginia) and the 2 

*rritories have met in regular session in 
955. They have been active in every aspect 
Of labor standards legislation. 
ey workmen's compensation laws exist in 
ery State. Amendments to strengthen 
queen's compensation laws were intro- 
of tit in almost every legislature, and most 
Bee ese included one or more types of in- 
Al ased benefits for workers. In 20 States, 
cat and Hawaii, workmen's compensation 

*ndments have been approved; and in all 
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Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Mansas » Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Bee tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
Pa North Dakuta, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
uth Dakota, Te.inessee, Utah, Wyoming. 
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but 2 of these, benefits of one or more types 
were raised. In some States all types of 
benefits were raised. Two States increased 
the maximum weekly benefits for temporary 
total disability to $40 or more, making a 
total of 13 jurisdictions now providing week- 
ly benefits of $40 or more. 

Bills amending unemployment insurance 
laws were introduced in practically all State 
legislatures. Maximum weekly benefits have 
been increased in 18 States,? Alaska and 
Hawaii. Eight States, Alaska and Hawaii 
now have a basic maximum weekly benefit 
above $30, and six others have increased 
theirs to $30, bringing the total of such 
States to 19. The 29 States which have a 
maximum of $30 or better account for over 
68 percent of all the workers in the country 
covered by unemployment insurance laws. 

Pennsylvania has changed its 26-week var- 
iable duration period to a 30-week uniform 
duration period. Vermont increased its 20- 
week uniform duration period to 26 weeks. 
Five States now have a 26-week uniform 
duration period. 

Rhode Island extended coverage to em- 
ployers of one or more, and New York ex- 
tended coverage to employers of 3 or more 
as of January 1, 1956, and to 2 or more on 
January 1, 1957. Rhode Island also ex- 
tended coverage to State employees, with 
elective coverage for employees of political 
subdivisions. 

There appears to be no more activity in 
the direction of restrictive disqualification 
legislation than in previous sessions. 

Minimum-wage bills were introduced in 
33 States and two Territories, including 11 
States without minimum wage laws. In 3 
of these 11 States (Idaho, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming) laws have been enacted. All three 
apply to both men and women. All three set 
a 75-cent basic minimum-wage rate. These 
three laws have broad coverage, including 
retail and wholesale trade. In Nevada and 
Alaska existing laws were amended. In 
Nevada the statutory rate of 75 cents an hour 
for women was raised to 87144 cents. The 
Alaska law, as amended, applies to both men 
and women, and sets a $1.25 minimum 
hourly rate, with overtime required at time 
and one-half for hours in excess of a 8 a day 
or 40 a week. 

Many bills relating to temporary disabil- 
ity insurance have been introduced in State 
legislatures. Most of these are proposed 
amendments to the four existing laws (Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island). 
In eight other States, the bills would create 
new temporary disability insurance pro- 
grams, most frequently coordinated with the 
State unemployment insurance program. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower called for the enactment of a 
temporary disability insurance law in the 
District of Columbia. 

Migratory farmworkers would be affected 
by bills introduced in 20 State legislatures 
this year relating to labor standards for 
agricultural workers. Most of the bills would 
provide for coverage of hired farmworkers 
under workmen’s compensation, minimum- 
wage, and child-labor laws and for the regu- 
lation of labor contractors and labor camps. 

The State of Washington has enacted a 
law providing for regulation of labor con- 
tractors, and New York continued its joint 
legislative committee on migrant labor. 

Bills still pending in the State legislatures 
would bring agricultural workers under cov- 
erage of workmen’s compensation laws, regu- 
late labor camps in which migrants are 
housed, or set up commissions to study mi- 
grant labor problems. In two States (Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania) agricultural 


3 Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington. 
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workers would be brought under minimum- 
wage laws. 

Equal-pay bills were introduced in 8 States 
not formerly having such laws, and amend- 
ments were proposed to 4 existing laws. Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, and Oregon have passed 
equal-pay laws this year for the first. time, 
bringing to 17 the number of States and 
Territories with such acts. Eighteen States 
introduced amendments to other labor laws 
for women, such as regulation of hours of 
work and provision for meal and rest pe- 
riods. In general these amendments would 
add flexibility to existing laws. 

Maryland, Nevada, and Hawaii have adopt- 
ed new industrial safety laws which would 
strengthen the States’ accident prevention 
programs. The Maryland law transfers the 
safety activities, formerly spread among sev- 
eral departments, to a safety division in the 
department of labor and industry. Nevada 
created a new industrial safety department 
in the industrial commission; the act pro- 
vides for safety inspectors and tightens the 
provisions relating to safety orders. The 
Hawaii amendment generally strengthens the 
act and provides for additional safety engi- 
neers and inspectors. 

A New York law has been approved that 
makes provision for special counseling and 
placement service by the labor department to 
persons over 45 years of age. 

This action by the States does not in all 
cases meet President Eisenhower’s and my 
recommendations. It does, nevertheless, in- 
dicate substantial efforts on the part of the 
States to exercise their responsibility for im- 
proving State labor legislation and carrying 
out their obligation to promote the welfare 
of their people. 

This is a trend which I am sure the Found- 
ing Fathers would applaud. In the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution they care- 
fully associated the States and the people 
as the reservoirs of governmental power. By 
placing primary emphasis on the discharge 
of their responsibilities the State govern- 
ments are showing that they were correct 
when they insisted they could and would 
use this power wisely. 

The Eisenhower administration is devoted 
to progress for working people. We believe 
that the Federal Government is not the sole 
source of the facilities and know-how for 
promoting the welfare of workers. Labor, 
management, and State and local govern- 
ments are also willing and able to help im- 
prove the well-being of working men and 
women. With the encouragement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration, 
labor, management, and the State and local 
governments are assuming their responsibil- 
ities in this area and are doing a good job. 


A Statement on American Abundance 
and World Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following 
statement which was recently issued by 
88 American religious leaders through- 
out the country: 

A STATEMENT ON AMERICAN ABUNDANCE 

AND WORLD NEED 

God has blessed the United States of 

America with abundance. A vast endow- 
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ment of natural resources, brilliant achieve- 
ments in science and technology, a free 
society, and a dynamic economy have united 
to bring us to heights of material produc- 
tivity never before known to mankind. Both 
Our natural resources and our human skills 
of hand and brain are the gifts of God. 
We are His creatures and stewards in His 
vineyard. 

The abundance which is ours and the 
potential productivity within our grasp are 
at once blessings to be enjoyed and a trust 
to be administered in the name of God and 
in the service of mankind. 

It is contrary to the will of God that 
islands of prosperity should persist amid 
oceans of poverty, hunger, and distress. 
Bread for mysclf is a material concern; bread 
for my brother is a spiritual concern. 

In a moral universe the continued pros- 
perity of one nation can only be justified 
by its faithful and courageous efforts to 
make comparable abundance available to all 
nations. 

These basic ethical considerations point 
toward certain goals which should be firm 
guides to national policies and programs. 
In the domestic sphere the appropriate goals 
are an expanding peacetime economy and 
equitable distribution of the national prod- 
uct. These goals are fundamental because 
as a nation we cannot share what we do not 


In the international sphere, America's goal 
should be greatly expanded sharing of our 
material abundance, our technical skills and 
the dynamic spirit of a free society. This 
goal must be pursued in a genuine spirit of 
international friendship and good will. 
Although our efforts should always be dedi- 
cated to the advancement of free institutions 
and opposed to any form of totalitarianism, 
we must avoid making our participation con- 
tingent upon political conformity or sub- 
servience on the part of other nations. 

We pledge ourselves, and we call upon our 
national leaders, both in the social sciences 
and in the practical realms of business, labor, 
agriculture, and politics, to work together 
for the following specific policies and pro- 
grams: 


1. National economic policies designed to 
achieve and maintain full employment with 
full and efficient production both in indus- 
try and agriculture. With growing popula- 
tion, increasing labor force and mounting 
productivity this means not a level, but an 
annually rising gross national product. 

2. Industrial wage and agricultural price 
policies which will produce a just and equi- 
table distribution of consumer purchasing 
power throughout the economy. 

3. Food and nutrition programs which will 
assure adequate and healthful diets for all 
Americans and for as many as can be reached 
and served abroad. 

4. Expanded programs of technical assist- 
ance in the fundamental work of world eco- 
nomic and social development. 

5. International trade and monetary 
policies designed to facilitate and expand the 
international flow of goods and services. Ap- 
propriate public aid should be provided to 
agricultural and industrial enterprises facing 
adjustments as trade barriers are progres- 
sively removed. 

6. Foreign economic aid programs geared 
to meet situations of emergency and long- 
time human need. For this purpose both 
the offices of Government and of the volun- 
tary and religious agencies should be used. 

In order to minimize suspicions of nation- 
alistic or imperialistic motivation on the 
part of the United States, to reduce inter- 
national tension, and to promote world 
peace, we believe the following three prin- 
ciples should be observed in all programs of 
foreign trade, aid, and technical assistance: 

(a) Complete separation of United States 
economic and technical aid from programs 
of military aid. 
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(b) Pull utilization of private and non- 
governmental agencies in trade, aid, and 
technical-assistance programs. 

(c) Maximum utilization of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies asso- 
ciated with it. 

In the last analysis, American policies and 
programs are determined by the will of the 
people. This is the glory of our free and 
democratic society. Therefore, our ultimate 
appeal is to the people of America. We call 
upon all Americans of moral idealism and 
righteous conviction to join us and their 
neighbors in an all-out crusade to employ 
the God-given abundance of America in an 
expanded program of world development, 
human progress, and international peace. 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more; but they shall sit, every man un- 
der his vine and under his fig tree; and none 
shall make them afraid’’"—Micah 4: 3-4. 

This statement is endorsed and supported 
by the following persons: 

From the Catholic community: 

Most. Rev. William T. Mulloy, D. D., Bishop 
of Covington, Ky.; Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O'Hara, D. D., Archbishop of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Most Rev. John P. Treacy, D. D., Bishop 
of LaCrosse, Wis.; Most Rey. Albert R. Zuro- 
weste, D. D., Bishop of Belleville, Ill.; Rev. 
A. J. Adams, S. J., St. Marys, Kans.; Very Rev. 
Urban Baer, Eastman, Wis.; the Rev. Paul J. 
Brinker, Mayslick, Ky.; the Rev. Francis A. 
Candon, Fairfield, Vt.; the Rev. Michael P. 
Dineen, Des Moines, Iowa; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. F. Frommherz, Ottoville, Ohio; the Rev. 
J. B. Gremillion, Shreveport, La.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. George G. Higgins, Washington, D. C.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. Hildner, V. F., Villa 
Ridge, Mo.; Mr. Emerson Hynes, Collegeville, 
Minn.; the Rev. Joseph Hylden, Edgeley, 
N. Dak.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Des 
Moines, Iowa; the Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, 
S. J.. New York, N. Y.; the Rev. Frederick 
McGuire, C. M., Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. E. G. Murray, Roslindale, Mass.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Washington, D. C.; 
the Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, Champaign, 
Ill.; Miss Betsy Phelan, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Miss Pauline ReynoNis, Fargo, N. Dak.; Dr. 
Paul Sacco, Davenport, Iowa; Mr. Martin 
Salm, Chilton, Wis.; Dr. Elmer L. Sauer, 
Champaign, Ill.; the Rev. Wilfred J. Schus- 
ter, Brodhead, Wis.; the Rev. Alexander O. 
Sigur, Lafayette, La.; Dr. Paul O. Taff, Ames, 
Iowa; Mr. Edward C. Trainer, West Trenton, 
N. J.; the Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., Santa 
Clara, Calif.; the Rev. J. A. Wagner, West 
Point, Iowa; the Rev. Irvin R. Will, Sigel, Ill. 

From the Jewish community: 

Mr. Maxwell Abbell, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Sam- 
uel Belkin, New York, N. Y¥.; Rabbi Philip 
8. Bernstein, Rochester, N. Y., Saul Bern- 
stein; Rabbi Morris Dembowitz, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
New York, N. Y.; Judge Solomon Elsner, 
Hartford, Conn.; Irving M. Engel; Moses 
Feuerstein; Mr. Julian Freeman, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Rabbi Israel Goldstein, New York, 
N. Y.; Mr. I. Cyrus Gordon, Rockville Cen- 
ter, N. Y.; Adolph Held, New York, N. 
Y.; Mr. Morris Iushewitz, New York, N. Y.; 
Mr. Irving Kane, Cleveland, Ohio; Rabbi Is- 
rael Klavan; Rabbi Eugene Lipman, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Hon. Abraham Mul- 
ter, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Charles Rosen- 
garten, Waterbury, Conn.; Dr. Norman Salit, 
New York, N. Y.; Rabbi Bernard Segal, New 
York, N. Y.; Bernard H. Trager, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

From the Protestant community: 


Dr. John C. Bennett, New York, N. Tar DE: 
Eugene Carson Blake; Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley, Evanston, nl.; Dr. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Albert 
Buckner Coe, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Clifford 
Earle, Philadelphia, Pa: Rey. Shirley E. 
Greene, Denver, Colo.; Dr. Luther A. Got- 
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wald, New York, N. Y.; Mr. Ernest A. Gross, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cameron P. Hall, 
New York, N. Y.; Mr. M. Glenn Hard- 
ing, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Paul Hutchinson, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, New York, 
N. Y.; Bishop William C. Martin, Dallas, 
Tex; Rev L. B. Moseley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Dr. Reuben E. Nelson, New York, N. Y.; 
Bishop D. Ward Nichols, New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. Victor Obenhaus, Chicago, Tl.; Mr. C. 
Arild Olsen, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. Albert J. Penner, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. Clarence Pickett, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Very Rev. James A. Pike, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. Clyde Rogers, Columbus, 
Ohio; Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. Ralph Sockman, New 
York, Nor Dr. B. Taylor, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rev. Norris L. Tibbetts, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. James E. Wagner, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


et Sis tA ee 
PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 


per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 


‘tendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
ditions which confront the free world 
today make it mandatory that the 
United States and its Allies look to all 
aspects of their security. 

The nature of the Communist threat 
has remained basically unchanged. 

World War II saw the Soviet Union 
emerge as the greatest sinële power on 
earth next to the United States. 

But when the United States and the 
remainder of the Allies who had fought 
against the Axis Powers disarmed after 
that war, the Soviet Union remained 
fully mobilized, and began a feverish 
buildup of those areas of its military 
might which the war had depleted. 

From this fact has sprung the basic 
misery of the present time—which is a 
world threatened by the possibility that 
unrestrained military destruction will be 
unleashed upon mankind. 

From their position of power, it was 
an easy thing for the Reds to ignore 
promises and honorable commitments 
previously made and to further advance 
world communism. 

In close cooperation with the Soviet 
forces stand the armed millions of Com- 
munist China, whose leaders continue to 
be dependent upon the Kremlin for the 
industrial sinews which their war ma- 
chine requires. 

Here it is pertinent to note that about 
3 months ago the Peiping government 
announced a vast overhaul of its Armed 
Forces, and a compulsory program of ac- 
tive and reserve military service for every 
man from the age of 18 until he reaches 
his 40th birthday. 

It requires little imagination to sur- 
mise the total numbers of trained men 
any such program as this will provide the 
Chinese Communist military planners. 

Thus the Communist powers of the 
world stand today—armed to the teeth 
and determined to grow even stronger 
in every military capacity. 

From their position of massive armed 
might they support their worldwide pro- 
gram of infiltration and subversion, es- 
pionage, intimidation, and outright chal- 
lenge of democratic processes in country 
after country. 

At the present time, most of the ten- 
sion forthcoming as a result of these 
facts centers around the area of the For- 
mosa Straits, and in the region of the 
China coast. 
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In the past, however, and in much the 
same fashion, the deadly influence of 
massive Communist military power has 
caused upheaval, conflict, and even open 
war in areas like Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Berlin, Iran, Korea, Indochina, first one 
and then the other. 

So what we face today in the creeping 
expansion of communism backed by hun- 
dreds of divisions, guns, bombs, and a 
manpower supply running into the mil- 
lions, is a long-term challenge to the free 
nations of the world, and to every indi- 
vidual living in them. 

The United States today is making re- 
sponse to this fundamental threat in a 
variety of ways. 

The bonds with our allies are being 
strengthened—in NATO, in the London 
and Paris accords, in the Manila and 
Rio pacts, and in our mutual-defense 
treaties. 

More than 40 free nations, including 
the United States, have allied themselves 
in regional defense arrangements. 

Collectively our allies are stronger to- 
day than ever. 

The philosophy of our Government 
within this framework of alliances is to 
confront the world at_all times with a 
willingness to deal in good faith, but to 
do so from a realistic position of 
strength, rather than weakness. 

The best hope this Nation has for 
peace, along with its allies, is to main- 
tain such a position of strength from 
which it can work to reduce world ten- 
sions. 

For this we require a stable and pre- 
dictable military-defense program free 
of the feast-and-famine expediency of 
other years, and providing a solid foun- 
dation for balance in all our service 
branches. 

The alternative is to court fatal weak- 
nesses which might some day mean an- 
other, and far worse, Pearl Harbor right 
at our own front doorstep. 

We must look at America’s defense 
program today with a realistic and sen- 
sible eye to our world commitments, the 
nature of the times, and the uncertain- 
ties of the future. 

The President has recommended the 
maintenance of an active-forces 
strength of approximately 2,850,000 at 
an annual budget cost of around $34 
billion. 

Within this framework, he has put 
emphasis on the existence of those forces 
and facilities for which the United 
States, uniquely among free nations, is 
best suited. 

The proposed strength levels are based 
on world conditions at present. 

They are based on the improved mili- 
tary preparedness of our allies, the end 
of fighting in Korea and Indochina, im- 
proved weapons, better use of our man- 


power, expected improvements in the fu- 
ture, the continuing Communist threat 
and a host of other factors. 

With all these factors in mind, our 
preparedness picture will be incomplete 
without a revitalized and stimulated Re- 
serve program which will serve as a ready 
backstop to our active forces, providing 
us with a swiftly mobilizable strength for 
either emergency situations or the long 
haul of a protracted cold war. 

The reason why a national Reserve 
plan is being offered to Congress today 
is that the present situation of our re- 
serves requires corrective action in ac- 
cordance with the valid military require- 
ments of this Nation. 

Generally speaking, this involves the 
correetion of six broad problems which 
currently prevent our reserve program 
from being all that it could be. 

I should like to discuss these prob- 
lems, and indicate how the national re- 
serve plan will afford constructive action. 

The first problem in need of correction 
lies in the area of the reserve structure. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
established two principal reserve cate- 
gories, the Ready Reserve and the 
Standby Reserve, designating liability 
for service during emergencies. 

As conceived, the Ready Reserve, 
within a 1.5 million strength ceiling, was 
to contain the units and individuals to be 
employed in an emergency proclaimed 
by the President, and to be mobilized 
first in a general emergency. 

The Standby Reserve was to contain 
units and individuals which, together 
with those of the Ready Reserve, would 
constitute the reserve mobilization base 
for a general emergency or war. 

But this Reserve structure has not 
not functioned in practice in the way it 
was intended. 

In practice as opposed to theory, the 
strength of the Ready Reserve has in- 
creased far in excess of its statutory lim- 
it, yet it does not contain those organized 
forces which it is supposed to have for 
its mobilization duties. 

The Standby Reserve, on the other 
hand, has experienced a shortage of per- 
sonnel, so that it has not been feasible to 
organize units in it. 

It is interesting to note the reasons 
why this particular situation has 
developed. 

Transfer from the Ready Reserve to 
the Standby Reserve is accomplished at 
the request of the individual. 

Members serving in the Reserve under 
a statutory obligation are eligible for 
transfer only as a result of satisfactory 
participation in a Reserve training pro- 
gram. 

But the great bulk of individuals who 
have moved into the Ready Reserve upon 
release from active duty to complete 
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their obligation, have simply chosen to 
sit it out rather than join a training 
program. 

The Ready Reserve has become in 
large part a Reserve pool increasing in 
size, but becoming relatively less ready 
from the standpoint of containing or- 
ganized and trained forces. 

Recent strength figures show that the 
Ready Reserve contains 2,546,000, in- 
cluding 330,000 on active duty, while the 
Standby Reserve contains only about 
200,000 members, of whom 140,000, or 67 
percent, are on the inactive status list. 

In the event of mobilization, the task 
of determining which of these millions of 
reservists should be ordered to service, 
and which would be essential in civilian 
pursuits, would fall on the military, and 
would constitute dangerous delay in 
event of mobilization. 

The national Reserve plan would see 
the Ready Reserve become an organized 
force of trained units and individuals. 

It would be of size and composition to 
constitute the reserve base for initial 
phases of a general mobilization, and 
would meet Presidentially proclaimed 
emergencies as well. 

The Standby Reserve would become a 
nonorganized reserve pool from which 
experienced personnel would be selected 
for those forces to be developed in the 
Peta: phases of a general mobiliza- 

on. 

On the basis of current planned 
strengths of 2.88 million for the active 
forces, Ready Reserve requirements have 
been determined to be 2.9 million men. 

The goal for meeting these require- 
ments is the end of fiscal year 1959. 

It is expected that the Standby Re- 
serve will reach a strength of 2 million 
by that time, but since they will be sub- 
ject to selective recall, not all of this 2 
million will be utilized in a mobilization. 

To assure that the Ready Reserve will 
in fact be available in the event of 
mobilization, and to make certain of the 
least impact on the civilian economy as 
well, members of the Ready Reserve will 
be subject to a continuous screening 
process. 

Under this process, men with civilian 
skills excess to military requirements, 
men with jobs in essential civilian activ- 
ities or government, and those with ex- 
cess military requirements will be trans- 
ferred from Ready Reserve to Standby 
Reserve. 

First consideration for such transfer 
will go to combat veterans. 

Under the terms of this bill, the Presi- 
dent may summon up to 1 million of the 
Ready Reservists in an emergency which 
he proclaims. 

Any larger number will require con- 
gressional action. 

The Standby Reserve will be called on 
a selective basis only in an emergency 
declared by the Congress. 

With these changes, it is plain that the 
overall Reserve structure will be vastly 
improved, and placed upon a more func- 
tional and ready-to-go basis. 

Problem No. 2 involves the fact that 
under present law there is no effective 
and practicable means to assure partici- 
pation in Reserve training programs, and 
the incentives to participate have not 
alone achieved the cesired result. 
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Of the 2.2 million members of the 
Ready Reserve not on active duty, only 
700,000, or, roughly, 1 out of 3, are par- 
ticipating in paid training. 

And within the approximately 700,000 
in training, there is an imbalance in 
grade structure and a disproportionate 
ratio of officers to enlisted men. 

Much discussion has attended this 
question of compliance with the proposed 
Reserve program, but in the last analysis 
the question is one of achieving an ade- 
quate and worthwhile Reserve program, 
or none at all. 

The national Reserve plan provides 
reasonable compliance measures, involv- 
ing one basic change by the committee. 

This was the rejection of discharge 
under conditions other than honorable 
for noncomplying trainees, and the sub- 
stitution of a required training period in 
its place. 

Thus, those individuals who fail’ to 
attend required minimum drills and 
training may be involuntarily ordered to 
active training for as much as 45 days 
annually. 

Experience has shown that a purely 
voluntary Reserve program will prove in- 
adequate to our needs today. 

What the national Reserve plan pro- 
vides is a means whereby men who have 
a statutory obligation to serve a period 
of training in the Reserves will actually 
do so, rather than ignore that obligation 
entirely. 

A third problem area centers around 
the requirement for a supply of initially 
trained young men to the Reserves or the 
National Guard. 

The national Reserve plan proposes a 
limited 6-months’ active duty program, 
followed by 742 years of Ready Reserve 
or National Guard service. 

The program will be carefully regu- 
lated by Presidential quota to avoid any 
adverse effect on Active Forces volunteer 
programs. 

H. R. 5297 provides that this quota 
shall have a net minimum goal of 100,- 
000 annually and a maximum of 250,009 
net annually. 

Under present law, men below the age 
of 1845 may voluntarily enter the Na- 
tional Guard and ke deferred from induc- 
tion for active service—so long as their 
service is satisfactory. 

But the problem centers around the 
fact that these men come into the guard 
with no prior training whatsoever; con- 
sequently, their entry into National 
Guard units means giving them such 
training. 

One result is a general lowering of the 
unit training level, as officers and ex- 
perienced men concentrate on providing 
them with basic training. 

A high percentage of National Guard 
enlisted personnel have not had the bene- 
fit of basic training. 

Add to this a well-nigh prohibitive 
turnover rate among such personnel and 
the constant problem of combat officers 


drilling green recruits becomes even | 


clearer. 

H. R. 5297 includes a statutory re- 
quirement that National Guard strength 
must. be maintained. 

This leads to the fourth major prob- 
lem area which is the fact that the Na- 
tional Guard does not presently have an 
assured supply of trained men. 
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The bill departs somewhat from pre- 
vious practices, and the exclusively vol- 
unteer character of the guard, to meet 
this requirement. 

It is desirable to keep this volunteer 
character to the greatest possible extent, 
but if strength levels are to be main- 
tained, some kind of insurance must be 
provided to accomplish this purpose. 

There is provision in the bill, as the 
President recommended last January, to 
assure a supply of trained personnel to 
the guard either by transfer of obligated 
reservists or by voluntary participation 
under the 6-month program. 

H. R. 5297 would, therefore, make it 
possible to transfer men with Ready Re- 
serve obligations to the National Guard, 
for the duration of their service period. 

Such transfer, however, can be accom- 
plished only upon request or approval of 
the governor. 

In addition to this provision, young 
men before age 18 may enlist directly 
into the National Guard, take 6 months 
training with the active forces, and serve 
the remainder of a 74-year obligation 
in the National Guard. 

H. R. 5297 will provide the National 
Guard with two things: First, a supply 
of initially trained young men able to 
join units and proceed at once with ad- 
vanced training, and second, insurance 
that if volunteer methods fail to provide 
adequate numbers to meet required 
strength levels, men leaving the active 
services may be transferred to guard 
units for the remainder of their Ready 
Reserve obligation. $ 

Provisions of this kind are in the all- 
round interest of the National Guard 
and the general defense structure. 

They will, in my opinion, provide us 
with a greatly strengthened and more 
appropriately trained guard organiza- 
tion. 

The fifth problem with which H. R. 
5297 deals, relates to the possibility of 
an attack against the United States com- 
ing at a time when National Guard units 
are required for duty away from their 
States. 

Under present law States may not 
maintain troops in peacetime in addition 
to the National Guard, 


Thus there is a period between the 
ordering of the National Guard into Fed- 
eral service and the organizing of State 
militia, or home guard, when the State 
would have no troops available for in- 
ternal security missions or support of 
civil defense. 

The bill, accordingly, provides for the 
establishment of State defense forces in 
peacetime, in addition to the National 
Guard. 

Here the bill clearly states that such 
State defense forces will be authorized 
in conformity with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army, 
and as provided by the laws of the State. 

Their numbers will be determined 
under defense regulations. 

H. R. 5297 provides further that in 
peacetime such forces will be on an ade- 
quate basis for planning and organiza- 
tion, capable of rapid expansion in the 
event the Army or Air National Guard 
are ordered to Federal duty, or in emer- 
gencies declared by the Congress cr the 
President. 
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These forces, composed principally of 
men ineligible for other service, could 
render great community service in the 
event of an attack, and in the absence 
of the guard. 

The last problem considered under the 
new reserve program is that of the 
ROTC in the schools and colleges where 
it applies., 

Basically, this involves providing an 
answer to the fact that current produc- 
tion of the ROTC program for mobiliza- 
tion requirements is greater than our 
active force requirements. 

Equity considerations rule out defer- 
ment of ROTC graduates from military 
service when other draft-liable persons 
have been and must continue to be in- 
ducted for 24 months of active service. 

Under H. R. 5297, all qualified ROTC 
graduates will receive their commissions. 

The Department of Defense proposed 
to handle this administratively. 

The committee did not accept this 
view and instead wrote into the bill a 
guaranty to commission all qualified 
Army and Air Force ROTC graduates. 

On graduation, those excess to require- 
ments of the active forces will be given 
6 months of active training duty, after 
which they will be in the Reserves for 
the remainder of their service obligation. 

As the committee has noted in the 
report, “excess to requirements” refers 
to numbers, and not to quality. 

Provision of this kind with respect to 
the ROTC program, in the opinion of the 
committee, will greatly stimulate interest 
in this program, and improve its value to 
the overall defense effort. 

These, then, are the 6 broad problems 
which are corrected by the program 
legislation offered in H. R. 5297. 

There are, of course, many other as- 
pects of this legislation which are not 
covered in my remarks, but I have 
wanted to talk about these problems in 
particular as a means of showing the 
positive features of the national Reserve 
plan. 

It is a corrective plan, not something 
wild-eyed and new, and not something 
totally at variance with past experience. 

It seeks to make certain needed im- 
provements within the general frame- 
work of existing legislation, with the ulti- 
mate single objective of providing this 
country with a real Reserve, instead of 
one which merely exists on paper. 


I believe the new Reserve program is 
going to deal fairly and competently 
With the manpower needs of all compo- 
nent services, including the National 
Guard in its State and Federal status. 

I believe it will greatly strengthen our 
Country and place the Reserves in each 
State across the Nation in a strong posi- 
tion—well equipped and trained in ex- 
tensive facilities. 

A realistic Reserve program to back 
Up our active forces has become a simple 
Commonsense necessity in this day of 
danger and tension. 

The national Reserve plan has been 
evolved after better than 1 year of hard 
Work and consultation on all levels of 

vernment and after 3 months addi- 
tional study and revision in the Armed 

€rvices Committee. 
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T believe we shall be taking one of the 
most shortsighted views in the history of 
this body if we do not give our full sup- 
port to this measure. 

It will provide our Nation with a very 
sizable increase in necessary strength, 
and what is more it will serve notice on 
potential enemies that we are deter- 
mined to maintain all areas of our mili- 
tary readiness on an up-to-date and 
strengthened basis. 

It will reinforce our basic philosophy 
of going forward to reduce world ten- 
sions from a position of strength. 


Immigration and Naturalization Policies 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, over the 
week-end, May 6 to 8, the executive board 
of the American Jewish Committee, a 
very fine and reputable organization, of 
which I am privileged to be an officer, 
held a meeting in Washington, D. C. 

On the evening of May 7, the execu- 
tive board sponsored a dinner at which 
Mr. Irving Engel, president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, made a report on 
the current status of various public is- 
sues, and at which I, too, made a few re- 
marks. A major portion of Mr. Engel’s 
report dealt with our immigration and 
naturalization policies, which was also 
the subject of my remarks on that occa- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Mr. Engel’s address dealing with 
immigration be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, along with the remarks 
I made on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY IRVING M. ENGEL 

America’s immigration policies—as re- 
flected in the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act and the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act—cannot escape indictment as 
hurtful to the security of the free world. 
A 2-year review of their impact demonstrates 
that both have had the net effect of crippling 
our cold-war effort against communism. 

The most hopeful sight in this dark pic- 
ture is the fact that the Corsi affair has 
aroused nationwide concern that is shared by 
the administration and both political parties. 
Corsi’s ouster should be understood as a final 
dramatic warning lest our so-called immigra- 
tion and refugee relief acts be woven into a 
redtape curtain around the United States. 
Among the very people we should be welcom- 
ing to our side in the cold war are thousands 
of anti-Communists who have risked their 
lives to escape. Communist minefields could 
not stop them but the heartlessness of some 
American bureaucrats and lawmakers is pre- 
venting those would-be allies of the free 
world from joining us. Our own policies may 
thus prove the greatest boon to communism 
by setting up conditions that are practically 
impossible for refugees and escapees to meet. 
Communists are exploiting this opportunity 
militantly. With alarming success, they are 
propagandizing the thousands of people who 
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fled from their rule but have been languish- 
ing in limbo for months and even years be- 
cause we are denying them entry. The 
magnitude of this defeat cannot be under- 
estimated because it will deter countless 
others behind the Iron Curtain from seeking 
asylum. 

For its services in alerting America to 
these facts, the New York Times is to be 
commended. Its special reports from 
Munich on the plight of tens of thousands 
of refugees from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites should be studied by the Congress. 

When Corsi sought to cut down the red- 
tape curtain he not only encountered re- 
sistance, but was ousted as a reward for his 
efforts to bring about a long overdue liberal- 
ization of the law’s operation. 

Equally harmful is the McCarran-Walter 
Act which continues to deny us the benefits 
of a desirable flow of immigrants from the 
free world. Its racist and other repressive 
features are denying America fresh oppor- 
tunities to attract people who will continue 
the process of enrichment just as has been 
done by immigrants in decades past. Apart 
from humanitarian reasons which urge us to 
admit these people, we should do so because 
it will be to our national interest. History 
proves how much of our well-being this 
Nation owes to immigrants and their de- 
scendants for their contributions to our eco- 
nomic and cultural progress and to our 
scientific preeminence in the fields of medi- 
cine, atomic research, electronics, etc. 

Despite the fact that the President and 
members of both political parties have re- 
peatedly emphasized the need to revise these 
harsh and unreasoning statutes and their ad- 
ministration, they remain unchanged. The 
American Jewish Committee believes that 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee opens 
hearings on measures to improve our immi- 
gration policies, it will have the opportunity 
to emphasize the grave threats to American 
security that have resulted from these 
policies. 


REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YORK, AT DINNER MEETING OF AMERI- 
CAN JEWISH COMMITTEE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
SHOREHAM HOTEL, May 7, 1955 


I am glad to be able to be here tonight 
with you, Irving, and with so many old and 
true friends. 

I had not expected to have this pleasure, 
but events arranged themselves so that I 
could. 

. There are many subjects I would like to 
discuss with you tonight, but unscheduled as 
I am, I am only going to discuss briefly one 
matter close to my heart, in which I know 
the AJC has a deep interest, too. 

It is now 3 years since the passage of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, a bill which was 
passed over President Truman’s veto in the 
summer of 1952. 

Our experience with this dreadful law 
has fully justified the opposition which the 
American Jewish Committee and which I, 
and other Members of the Senate, expressed 
at the time of passage. 

I will always remember one of the last ap- 
pearances in the Senate of the late beloved 
Senator Brian McMahon, of Connecticut— 
perhaps it was the last one before his un- 
timely death—when he spoke out and voted 
against the McCarran-Walter Act. How true 
was his vision and that of your own or- 
ganization which fought valiantly against 
that law. 

Under the McCarran-Walter Act, the name 
of the United States has been besmirched 
abroad. And here at home, we have seen 
mumberless cases of injustice and heart- 
break, 

Distinguished visitors, scholars, scientists, 
and even plain tourists from abroad, have 
been treated like potential spies, criminals, 
and saboteurs. 
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I hardly need to refer to the manner in. 
which aliens who want to come and settle 
here are treated. It is harder for them to 
be admitted into the United States than for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle— 
that is, unless they are Basque sheepherders, 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands, yes, 
millions of illegal immigrants have streamed 
across the Mexican and Canadian borders, 
unchecked and unscreened—without arous- 
ing major protest from the supporters of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

It is unnecessary for me to prove my point, 
although I wish I had time to tell you about 
some of the heartbreaking cases which come 
to my attention almost every day as a result 
of the operations of the McCarran-Walter 
Act—cases not only of aliens, but of Ameri- 
can citizens—and not only of naturalized 
American citizens, but of native-born Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The victims of the McCarran-Walter Act 
are legion. But grant as the injury to indi- 
viduals has been, the injury to the United 
States has been greater. That damage has 
been incalculable. We have given the Com- 
munists a club to beat us with. 

We passed the Refugee Relief Act in 1953. 
We had to pass that act because the 
national origins quota system of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was obstructing the for- 
eign policy of the United States. We were 
encouraging people to flee from behind the 
Iron Curtain, but could not admit any of 
them into the United States after they had 
escaped from tyranny. 

When the Refugee Relief Act was signed, 
we told the world that we were going to do 
our part in providing asylum for the escapees 
from Soviet slavery. I need not tell you what 
happened after that. If a Nation could 
blush we should blush with shame, although 
there were some few of us who predicted 
what was going to happen under the Refugee 
Relief Act. It was a bad law, badly 
administered. 

After the refugee relief program was shown 
to be a fiasco, the administration tried to 
cover up by hiring Mr. Edward Corsi, who 
was a known friend of immigration. Mr. 
Corsi didn’t last very long. He lasted long 
enough to be disillusioned. 

The refugee relief program has been a 
fiasco as far as bringing in refugees and 
esCapees is concerned. In about two years, 
approximately 1,000 refugees and escapees 
have been actually admitted. Some rela- 
tives have been admitted, but they could 
have been admitted even under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act if they waited long enough. 

It is a scandal—a scandal at home and a 
scandal abroad. We should all be ashamed 
for our country. 

But to be ashamed is not enough. We 
must act. There is still some time to salvage 
the refugee relief program by the enactment 
of appropriate amendments. 

We can, and should intensify our efforts 
to overhaul the McCarran-Walter Act and 
to cut out the cancerous national origins 
quota system and to abolish the incredible 
encroachments upon the status of American 
citizenship. 

I hope the American-Jewish Committee 
and all organizations will join with me in 
insisting on appropriate hearings on this 
legislation, and on congressional action. We 
can and should insist that the administra- 
tion make good its pledges on this front. 
Noble sentiments by the President are no 
substitute for effective leadership on his part 
to get Congress to act—and to act now. 

But I have no illusions. We have some 
chance of getting some minor amendments 
to both the Refugee Relief Act and the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act approved during this 
Congress. 

We have very little chance—practically 
none—of getting to the heart of the matter 
during this Congress. And when I say the 
heart of the matter, I mean the national 
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origins quota system and the second-class 
citizenship status for naturalized citizens. 

Before we succeed in getting legislation 
which will remedy these defects in present 
law, we will need a long and intensive pe- 
riod of public education. 

Members of the Congress will need to hear 
from the people back home; and the people 
back home—in the West, the Midwest, the 
South, and the Southwest—will need to know 
the facts. 

I am sure that the American Jewish Com- 
mittee will continue to do its part in this 
process of nationwide education and will 
join other organizations in furthering this 
vital cause, 

This is imperative for us, not as Jews, but 
as Americans—Americans concerned above 
all for the principles of justice, equity, and 
humanitarianism at home and abroad. 


Address Delivered by Hon. William F. 
Knowland, of California, Before the 
Cleveland Engineering Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF, THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
of an address I delivered last evening 
before the Cleveland Engineering Society, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND BE- 
FORE THE CLEVELAND ENGINEERING SOCIETY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 16, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Cleveland 

Engineering Society, and fellow Americans, 

Secretary of State Dulles has returned from 

Europe with a report of substantial progress 

of the free world as a result of recent confer- 

ences he attended. There have also been 
active and continuing Communist counter- 
moves. 

During the 2 years this administration has 
been in power much has been accomplished 
toward building an effective collective se- 
curity system in Asia and in strengthening 
the defense of Europe. 

On January 26, 1954, the Korean Mutual 
Defense Pact was added to the already ex- 
isting Philippine, Japanese, and Anzus (Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand-United States) Pacts 


which were ratified in 1952. This year the ' 


gap was filled by ratification of the Southeast 
Asian Pact at Manila and by the Mutual De- 
fense Pact with the Republic of China, 

The effort of the Soviet Union will be the 
neutralization of Austria (already accom- 
plished) and the same status for Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Norway, and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union, in order to gain the neu- 
tralization of Austria, was willing to pay the 
price of having Soviet forces removed from 
that country simultancously with the re- 
moval of United States, British, and French 
forces. The people of Austria are pleased 
to be free of Soviet occupation, even though 
they recognize their proximity to Communist 
s.tellite territory. 

It appears that the Soviet Union intends 
to avoid the treaty requirement to get their 
“line of communication” forces out of Ru- 
mania and Hungary once the Austrian treaty 
has been signed by the simple expedient of 
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having incorporated those countries into an 
eastern alliance as an offset to NATO. 

Late this month Khrushchev and Bulganin 
will go to Belgrade. Their effort will be di- 
rected, I believe, toward the full neutraliza- 
tion of Yugoslavia. That country has never 
been a member of NATO but it has had a 
Balkan defense pact with Greece and Turkey 
which are members of the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. If the Soviet Union could pull Yugo~ 
slavia away from this pact it would free Com- 
munist divisions from duty opposite the 
Yugoslavian frontier and make them avail- 
able for other missions, 

These two moves are only in preparation 
for the grand design of keeping Germany out 
of the western defense grouping. This would 
be considered a major Soviet victory, if 
accomplished. They are in a position to 
offer the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Eastern Germany if United States forces will 
move back to the United States. The Aus- 
trian example was and is expected to en- 
courage Western Germany to follow the same 
example. 

Soon we may expect a major Soviet diplo- 
matic move to make a completely neutralized 
Scandinavian bloc. Sweden and Finland are 
not members of NATO while Norway and 
Denmark are allied with the West. If they 
could be induced to pull out it would weaken 
NATO (from a morale, if not a military 
viewpoint) and be considered a diplomatic 
coup to the credit of the Soviet Union. 

These moves by the Communist world and 
our counterefforts will occupy much pub- 
lic attention during the balance of 1955 
which may turn out to be one of the most 
decisive dates in world history. 

Last Wednesday the Soviet Union pro- 
posed three United Nations resolutions as 
part of their effort to retain the initiative 
in carrying out their long-term policies. 

When the veneer of propaganda is removed 
and the customary Communist technique 
of using words to confuse and obstruct 
rather than to clarify and expedite is taken 
into consideration, the Soviet proposal is a 
fraud. ; 

Their so-called disarmament proposal 
would: 


1. Destroy freedom of the press, radio, 
speech, and public discussion in the free 
nations of the world relating to warning the 
public against the homicidal mania of com- 
munism against human freedom. It would 
gag the opponents of communism in the free 
world as they have been gagged behind the 
Iron Curtain. Since the Communist totali- 
tarian governments already have complete 
control over such media of public informa- 
tion they have nothing to lose, 


2. It claims a success for the Korean and 
Geneva armistice agreements both of which 
have been flagrantly violated by the Chinese 
Communists. In Korea there is still a 
divided country despite pledges of 10 years 
ago, in which the Soviet Union joined, that 
it would be united and free. In Vietnam 
the Geneva Conference turned over half of 
the country and 15 million people to the 
Communists. This is their standard of a 
successful conference. 

3. The proposals provide for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of United States forces in 
Germany back across the Atlantic to the 
United States (approximately 3,600 miles), 
whereas if the Soviet Union lived up to their 
agreement (it would be the first time in a 
quarter of a century that they would have), 
their forces would only be approximately 
600 miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would also contemplate 
two Germanys (like divided Korea and Vict 
Nam) each with its own police force. It 
would also require the withdrawal of the 
Republic of Germany from the western 
NATO defense alliance. 

4. Under the proposal our overseas bases 
would have to be dismantled as a “requisite 
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for discontinuing the arms race.” We would 
e a bird in hand for several in flight. 

5. It contemplates that our industrial 
and scientific atomic know-how will be 
‘Made available on an extensive basis to all 

unist countries. 

6. The proposal would result in yielding 

Chinese Communist demands for Que- 
Moy, Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chi- 
Communist membership in the United 
Nations, and removal of the provocative 
Seventh Fleet from the Far East, all of 
Which contribute in Communist eyes to the 
ing tense situation in certain areas of 

the Far East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
With the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 

c materials. 

8. All the above steps are to be carried out 
Prior to getting down to the problems of an 
fective disarmament with adequate safe- 
Buards against Soviet deception. 

ing 1956, according to the Security 
Council resolution, the nations agree not 
increase their armed forces and conven- 
mal armaments above the level of arma- 
wae and armed forces on December 31, 


Since the free world forces as of that date 
are known and the Communist forces are 
Not it sets as the starting point for future 
Moves a top-heavy Communist base. 

free countries the limitations on forces 

appropriations is subject to debate and 

rs in parliament and Congress and can 
Teadily checked now. 

In the Communist world this is not the 
pu and we would have to rely on their 
Official figures” 1 month after the conven- 

On enters into force. 

nless and until Communist China be- 
es es a “permanent member of the security 
uncil” the proposal is not meant to be 
fective, 
ene without the balancing factor of the 
mic weapon Communist power could al- 
an Y have overrun all of Europe and Asia, 

y limitation upon our development of this 
to pon and the testing of the same works 

Communist advantage. 

Par is covered by the Soviet language in 
agraph 5 wherein it states “simultane- 
ly with the commencement of measures 
reduction of armaments and armed 
Sol * * * the States * * * assume a 
Ware Obligation not to use nuclear 
Pons.” 
oe the first phase of 1956, we are to aban- 
So and dismantle all our air and naval 
the S abroad, and return 3,600 miles across 
the Atlantic and 5,000 or more miles across 
bac Pacific whereas the Soviet Union pulls 
k 600 miles at the most. 
© production of all atomic weapons to 
arase in 1957. Since the location of our 
thomic Plants and facilities are known and 
Soviet locations are not known and 
vid is no adequate inspection system pro- 
of €d, this proposal is all to the advantage 

Soviet military supremacy. 

Clea, Second assembly resolution makes 

of th that the effective inspection proposals 

Vent e United States in the atomic and con- 

to t ional weapon field is still not acceptable 
he Soviet Union. 

vi apparently no embarrassment, the 
of ;' Proposal then sets up a limited type 
estab ction and control similar to that 

lished by the. terms of the Korean 
an tice. Since this system has prevented 
tn, Teal inspection in North Korea, it is 
ady; andable why the Soviet Union now 
ato ses it in the highly sensitive field of 
© and armament inspection. 

Boyi the past quarter of a century the 
Ration Union has violated 50 out of 52 inter- 
nal agreements it has entered into. 
leah? $64 question is, “Has the Communist 

Pard changed its spots and carnivorous 


for 
f 
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appetite and now becomes a milk-fed pussy- 
cat?” 

I believe not. They now zag instead of zig, 
but their long-term strategic concept of the 
destruction of human. freedom remains the 
same. : 

One of the most forthright statements of 
Soviet policy was made in 1930 by Dmitry Z. 
Manuilski in a speech to the international 
students of the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare, Moscow: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down we shall smash them 
with our clenched fist.” 

By coincidence or otherwise, their present 
activities fit into this doctrinaire teaching 
of 25 years ago. 

Just recently I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote, and I want 
to share it with you: 


“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my 
interest in lasting world peace is as acute 
as any American. 


“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances, as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world, rest with the firm 
‘stop the Communist march’ movement 
which you so forcibly represent. I have 
fiown 400 combat missions and would rather 
fiy 400 more than to see my kind of a world 
go down the drain 1 island or 1 small 
country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

We must not let our guard down. Our 
survival and that of the entire free world 
may depend upon how alert we remain to 
the fundamental strategy of world com- 
munism, 


Early Returns in Registered Voters’ Poll 
of Ohio Sentiment Concerning Formosa 
and the Coastal Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp results of a 
poll which I am conducting concerning 
the sentiment of Ohio registered voters 
with reference to defending Formosa 
and the coastal islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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BENDER POLL SHOWS OVERWHELMING VoTE TO 
COASTAL ISLANDS OF FORMOSA 


Early returns in my 55,000 registered vot- 
ers’ poll of Ohio sentiment records an over- 
whelming majority in favor of defending 
both Formosa and the coastal islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

My purpose in taking this poll is to as- 
certain the viewpoint of the people of Ohio 
on the three questions which are uppermost 
in everyone’s mind today. First, should the 
United States defend the island of Formosa 
itself? Second, should we use American 
forces to defend the coastal islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu? Third, should we employ 
atomic weapons if necessary to repel any 
Communist attack on these islands? 

To date, I have received responses from 
the first group to whom my questionnaire 
has been sent. This group includes approxi- 
mately 19,000 Republican precinct commit- 
teemen, women and workers from all over 
Ohio. Their answers show that by a mar- 
gine of approximately 10 to 1 they believe 
that our Government should defend For- 
mosa. By only a slightly smaller margin, 
the same overwhelming opinion prevails with 
respect to the defense of the coastal islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. 

There is a substantial decline in the 
numbers of those who believe that we should 
use atomic weapons, if necessary, in defend- 
ing these areas of the Pacific. Nevertheless, 
even here the opinion is over 4 to 1 in favor 
of using such weapons if we find it necessary 
to defend Formosa and the coastal islands. 

The questions asked in the poll and ree- 
sponses received: 


Yes No 

Question No. 1: The United 
States should defend For- 

13,723 1,282 

Question No. 2: The United 
States should defend Matsu 
and Quemoy if Red China 
attacks these islands______ 

Question No. 3: We should use 
atomic weapons, if neces- 
sary in repelling any Red 
Chinese attack upon Matsu 
and Quemoy.2.-5 so, sce 12,121 2,670 


Here are some observations made by per- 
sons replying to poll: 

“I cannot answer these questions as I feel 
that no ordinary person is in a position to 
do so correctly. I am perfectly willing to 
leave these decisions to our great President, 
If you and BRICKER will back Ike to the hilt, 
you won’t go wrong.” 
= Nos. 1 and 2: “Yes, if we have promised to 

o so.” 

“Please do all in your power to pass the 
Bricker amendment.” 

No. 3: “Tell them we will and if they con- 
tinue, then do it. For once, let them know 
we mean what we say.” 

“We must make a stand—strike at mili- 
tary installations and save as much of popu- 
lation as possible.” 

“Give them the works.” 

*Supply Nationalist China with every 
Weapon possible to defend themselves. We 
should use jets, atomic artillery—not atomic 
bombs.” ; 

No. 1: “Reason—Yes, for security and na- 
tional honor.” 

“On Formosa, give all we got.” 

No. 2: “If necessary, for the safety of 
Formosa, use what is needed to do the job.” 

“I do not feel we should confer with Chi- 
nese Communists.” 

No. 2: “If necessary to defend Formosa.” 

No. 3: “We should use whatever n 
to save the lives of American soldiers.” 

No. 2: “Yes, if their loss would make For- 
mosa indefensible.” 

No. 3: “Yes, if we are to defend them at 

< all.” 


11,425 2,829 
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“We need the Bricker amendment. Please 
- work for it.” 

“Thanks for listening to the public opin- 
ions.” 

“We have backed up so much now that 
no one is`afraid of the United States any 
longer.” 

“We have given the Nationalists the cold 
shoulder too long now. Russia will use 
atomic weapons, if they have it, to help 
Commies.” 

“Kick h out of them.” 

“We've got to draw a definite line some- 
place.” 

“We must protect our interests. Protect- 
ing is not making war.” 

No. 2: “If deemed necessary for Formosa.” 

“Leave this up to Ike. He has access to 
important information which the layman 
does not.” 


“Unless a very good trade can be made”— 
No. 2. 

“Only as a last desperate means”—No. 3. 

“I don’t know. I think I will trust our 
President and his advisers.” 

No. 2: “Might be sacrificed for cease-fire 
agreement.” 

No. 3: “Use for Formosa defense—not for 
Matsu or Quemoy.” 

“We should honorably avoid war if pos- 
sible.” 

“No, we should never be first to use atomic 
weapons. Atomic warfare should be out- 
lawed by all nations as barbarous.” 

“The real troubles of the world are eco- 
nomic and ideological.” F 

“We appreciate your efforts to get the 

` opinions of the public.” 

No. 2: “Think, depends on developments— 
leave it to Ike—with military intelligence.” 

No. 3: “Not unless they use them.” 

Nos. 1 and 2: “If it is part of our defense 
for the United States of America.” 

No. 3: “By all means, and with full force 
and effect.” 

“Whichever our President decides. He has 
the safety of United States in mind.” 

“Why wait until they use them on us 
first?” 

No. 2: “It depends—did we agree to?” 

No. 3: “If we're going to fight, let’s use 
atomic weapons.” 

No. 1: “Yes, and the Pescadores.” 

No. 2: “But a negotiated transfer O. K. 
Not strategically located or important to 
defense.” 

No. 3: “Bad for propaganda in Asia.” 

“President’s judgment should prevail.” 

“I will let the President decide.” 

“Sooner or later it will have to be done.” 

“Absolutely—we are committed.” 

“To destroy military positions.” 

“Let’s go along with the President's deci- 
sions. I trust him, don’t you?” 

“Whatever the administration decides is 
necessary for the defense of Formosa. If we 
take part in defending the islands, we should 
use all weapons at our disposal.” 

“I do not think the necessity will arise, if 
we stop quibbling and let them know we 
mean business.” 

“Let’s stop pussy-footing.” 

“Let’s have more backbone in the admin- 
istration.” 

“Yes, if it endangers protection of For- 
mosa. Yes, if necessary.” 

“Atomic weapons—and use quickly.” 

“Defend islands if it endangers protection 
of Formosa.” 

“If not, they will soon take over the 
United States. I talk and meet a lot of 
people and they all think the Reds must be 
stopped.” 

“By all means, at all cost.” 

“Can't afford to back down again.” 

“I have complete faith in President Eisen- 
hower and his administration to take action 
as they see fit in dealing with the Formosa 
situation. They have so many more facts 
and information at their disposal than I do 
that I frankly would be inadequate in ex- 
pressing an opinion on these matters.” 
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. “Can't afford to back down now.” 

“It is about time we keep some promises 
we make. I think we should get out of the 
United Nations and get them out of here.” 

“I always sign my name. If I were 
ashamed to sign, I would not send it anony- 
mously.” 

“Too big a question for a layman.” 

“Yes, if we must defend it.” 

“Atomic weapons only to protect our 
country.” 

“Atomic weapons if attack on Formosa or 
United States.” 

“The only thing I wish the United States 
to give the Reds is the atomic bomb by 
plane.” 

“Atomic weapons, but only if the military 
thinks this necessary, only on military tar- 
gets.” 

“There is greater risk in doing nothing 
than in taking a firm stand.” 

“Referring to your communication, I cer- 
tainly feel that Formosa should be our first 
line of defense in the Far East.” 

“Should pass Bricker amendment with 
‘which’ clause.” 

“Use atomic weapons on Red bases, wher- 
ever they are. Fight the enemy wherever you 
find them.” 

“Pray to God that it won’t be.” 

“Let’s not ask our boys to fight with one 
or both hands tied behind their backs as 
Truman did. Sometimes I think Hoover’s 
original plan might prove to have been the 
best for America.” 

“Thank you for this opportunity to express 
our opinions.” 

No. 2: “If they are of great value for pro- 
tection of Formosa.” 

No. 3: “If it takes atomic power to stop 
them, yes.” 

“To let them win here only means they 
will have confidence to go further. God gave 
us the atomic weapons to use; let’s use them 
before they destroy the whole civilization.” 

“Let’s let Ike alone. Certainly believe in 
democratic expression, but we elected a capa- 
ble man as President.” 

No. 1: “Yes.” 

No. 2: “Whatever President Eisenhower de- 
cided.” : 

No. 3: “I believe we not only should use 
A-weapons, but H-weapons if we defend 
these islands.” 

“Why debate about it? Haven't we become 
convinced by now that leopard doesn’t 
change his spots?” 

“Our first defeat was when we supported 
Russia instead of Finland.” 

“You have the information, I don’t. Use 
your own judgment.” = 

No. 3; “Yes, if we defend Matsu and Que- 
moy.” 

No. 3: “Not unless the Reds start to use 
it first. I hope that atomic power bombs are 
never again used.” 

“God gave us atomic weapons, Let’s use 
them with much forethought.” 

“Leave this to military leaders.” 

“I don’t feel competent to answer these 
questions.” 

“Glad you are doing this.” 

“I feel a firm stand for our policy will pre- 
vent allout war. Communists cannot under- 
stand kindly consideration or gentlemanly 
conduct.” ; 

“Ike knows best. Only he knows about 
these people and what to do. If we go into 
this, let’s win with bombs, not boys alone.” 

No, 2: “With reservations.” 

No. 3: “If the best military strategy says 
yes, then do it.” 

“How much longer do we have to put up 
with this treatment?” 

“Communism must be stopped some- 
where.” 

“We should be through playing.” 

“We have done too much appeasing, in- 
cluding that of our so-called allies.” 

“I voted for Ike believing him to be the 
man we as Americans need most for Presi- 
dent and up to this day I still feel and I 
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know I was right. So I have complete confi- 
dence in the decisions of Ike and Mr. Dulles. 
I thank God that they are in their respec 
tive positions. Success to you and Ike’s ad- 
ministration.” 

“There is no possible compromise with 
Communism, be it Russian or Chinese.” 

“We must draw a line somewhere and the 
loss of these islands could have a very serious 
effect on our allies. Atomic weapons as & 
last resort only and then only if it can be 
done without too many civilian casualties. 

“Let's let them know who is boss, and quit 
fooling.” 

“They dictated first, second, and Korean 
wars; when are we going to say ‘No’ to them 
and dictate a little ourselves?” 

“It is time United States does what she 
says she will do or else get out and stay out- 

“Whatever the President thinks best? 
agree with him.” 

“Are we committed to defend these 
islands? If so, yes.” 7 

“I have the confidence in you to make the 
decisions as the facts present themselves. 

“Not qualified to` answer.” t 

“I am not a military expert—so do 20 
know the problems involved. I hate wa 
and do not know whether we could save 
even if we did defend Formosa and the other 
islands. Let the President decide.” 

“If we do not intend to do this we bad 
better withdraw from the Orient.” d 
“Let us not lose any more of our worl 
prestige, and we have done this the last 20 

years.” 

“If we would all work fòr peace throug” 
prayer as much as war wouldn’t that solv? 
the problem?” ds 

“Leave it as it now stands—in the han 
of the President.” t- 

“Atomic weapons—yes, it would be a be 
ter proving ground than Nevada, and “| 
should run for reelection. Show the worl 
we mean what we say. Use some T dy 
Roosevelt diplomacy.” 

“I certainly do not believe in wars to sot’ 
things, because wars never have, and “i 
only son is now in the Navy, but what else 
left to do?” 

“As long as we did not have sense enoug”® 
to stay out of this Asian territory we shO 
keep what we already have.” 

“I do not feel as if I have enough informa“ 
tion to decide such an important issue.” 

“Atomic weapons and anything else we 
use.” 

“If we don’t, we better quite and keep 0% 
mouth shut.” fa 
“Defend islands if it’s necessary for the d 

fense of Formosa. Atomic weapons UP 
military installations only.” i 

“Atomic weapons—yes, if it is necessary 
Especially V 4, I think we promised.” ci 

“Not with United States soldiers. Gi" 
them arms and ammunition. We had ° 
nephew killed in service—we don't want 
more.” 


“Would not trust Chou En-lal. petons 
islands to have Formosa saved. Ato and 


weapons after opinion of Chief Radford 
Secretary Robertson are given.” 


Let’s Sing America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 
the 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker “rich 
following editorial on Let’s Sing AM f the 
appeared in the May 14, 1955 issue O 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror and is 4 
suggestion: 
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Let’s SING AMERICA 

One of our Hollidaysburg readers, R. C. 
Stevens, came up with an idea that struck 
us so forcefully that we are passing it along 
to the readers of this column today in the 
hope that it may inspire some careful think- 
ing on the subject. 

Our Hollidaysburg friend thinks that it 
would be a good thing for our Nation if 
“America” was to be adopted as the national 
hymn and sung at all public gatherings. He 
Pointed out that this beloved hymn is in 
many respects a prayer, that it lacks the 
militancy of The Star-Spangled Banner and 
that it is easier for groups to sing. 

Now we know that it would take an act 
of Congress to change the national anthem. 
We also are aware of the fact that there are 
Many folks who prefer “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as the national anthem and that 
there are, perhaps, even more people who 
would not be too interested one way or an- 
Other. We also believe that there are many 
Who would be in favor of such a change. 

One point on which we believe there 
Would be almost unanimous opinion is that 
Wwe do not sing “America” often encugh and 
when we do sing it we do not, perhaps, think 
enough about its real meaning to us as a 
Nation and as individuals. 

v. Samuel Francis Smith, author of 
America, gave the song to a friend, Lowell 
n, and it was first used publicly at a 
Sabbath school celebration of independence 
= Park Street Church, Boston, on July 4, 


Since that time this great hymn has been 
& real favorite with many generations of 
Americans, Perhaps if we of the present 
Seneration would follow the opening line of 
the third stanza, “Let music swell the 
reeze,” more often, this song of patriotism, 
love of country and eternal belicf in God 
and country would help all of us to realize 
more fully the great blessings that are ours. 
There are many great songs and hymns in 
Our national history and, perhaps, if 
America” was to be established as the 
national hymn by an act of Congress it 
would not compete with The Star-Spangled 
anner as the national anthem, but would 
sung more frequently at public gather- 
ings. Certaihly it should be a familiar song 
&t Sunday school and church gatherings as 
it is, in effect, a prayer set to music. 
This great land of ours has been in 
troubled waters many times since Rev. 
u th first wrote “America,” but the love of 
berty it portrays, the faith in God which 
t acknowledges, the prayer for protection 
With which it ends have always brought the 
Breat ship of state safely to port. 
a Ours is a great Nation, bound together by 
for nzleness of purpose that has been hard 
= r other nations to understand. We are not 
Nation of one race or nationality; rather 
We have been formed by an alliance of the 
Peoples of the earth brought together by a 
ae desire for human freedom. Here the 
2 Snity of the individual has been raised to 
h new height and every man and woman 
aag had the opportunity to live in a land 
ere individual effort can be rewarded. 
ae have, from time to time, attempted to 
P other nations of the world achieve this 
wd heritage of liberty and freedom for all, 
ee but scant success. Nations that could 
ee © profited most by the example of “a 
cate nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
He d to the proposition that all men are 
fated free and equal” have failed to grasp 
oie full meaning of liberty and equality that 
tu t ounding Fathers wrote into our Consti- 
on. 
uae Other nation has ever been able to 
& its ideology to these shores by force of 
their and if Americans as a whole retain 
of love of liberty, their belicf in the faith 
2 Founding Fathers, it is not likely that 


any nation ever shall be able to successfully 
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drive out American: idealism with some 
phony ideology that makes man the slave of 
fate rather than the master of his own des- 
tiny. 

We must, however, as a Nation, become 
more alert to the danger that comes from 
abroad in the form of men and women who 
come here to prey upon our credulity. They 
must not be allowed to bring into action the 
seeds of hate which some harbor in their 
hearts and minds against this great American 
institution of free enterprise. 

Being free people, we will not, of course, 
always be in agreement on all topics, 
Among free men there are, and must be, dif- 
ferences of opinion. We should be careful 
to see to it that those who seek to lead op- 
posing camps in these issues are Americans 
at heart; that they are not merely seeking 
personal advantages at the expense of others, 
that their minds and hearts are in tune with 
this great hymn “America” and that their 
actions are those of men and women who 
have the best interests of our great Nation 
foremost in their hearts and minds. 

We should, in every instance, insist upon 
a free expression of men’s true opinions at 
the secret ballot box where men and women 
can express their true thought without fear 
of harm or hope of favor. Let’s sing “Amer- 
ica” more frequently, let us think America 
always. 


The Rights We Seek To Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention of the Members of this 
House to the receipt by one of our col- 
leagues—the Honorable JoHn V. BEAMER, 
of Indiana—of a Freedom Foundation 
award. The award was granted for an 
article, The Rights We Seek To Save, 
which I am sure will prove worthwhile 
reading for all of us. I might mention, 
also, that Congressman BEAMER, in win- 
ning the 1955 Freedom Foundation 
award, finds himself in very distin- 
guished company. Among other win- 
ners were General Ridgway, former 
President Hoover, Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.; Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, and Secretary of In- 
terior McKay. The award-winning 
article follows: 

THE RIGHTS We SEEK To SAVE 
(By Hon. JoHN V. Beamer, of Fifth District 
of Indiana) 

Recently I spoke at a meeting honoring 
the Korean war veterans and it was a natural 
impulse to praise the valiant deeds of the 
soldiers of that conflict. At the same time, 
there was a realization of the honor that was 
due the more than one and one-half million 
battle casualties that have been spent by 
Americans since this Nation began defending 
its free way of life some 178 years ago. Many 
words have been spoken and many eulogies 
have been paid to these heroic sacrifices. 

The impelling question thus posed is one 
that undoubtedly has been asked by each 
generation in each age of history. Why 
fight? And the answers have varied in dif- 
ferent ages and in different countries. In 
some instances and, in fact, in far too many 
cases wars. have been instigated by rulers 
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with uncontrolled ambition to extend their 
authority, to enlarge their empire, and 
eventually to become world rulers 

The causes of conflict are varied eyen in 
our own history but, underlying the motives 
that appear only on the surface, there is one 
motive of a determination to fight for the 
rights we seek to save. Then, we wonder 
how we fight for these rights and which 
means of combat is the most important. 

The struggle on the battlefield is the one 
method to which most and perhaps even 
first consideration is given. Those who serve 
in the legislative halls of the State general 
assemblies and in the Federal Congress are 
deeply conscious of the fact that we wage a 
continuous fight to retain the freedoms that 
have been our inheritance. The efforts of 
the soldier and the statesman are vitally im- 
portant but the most important fight is in 
the minds of the people for the American 
state of mind. 

Armed Forces, perforce must always be on 
guard. Men and women must be trained 
and be alert in their respective branches of 
the Armed Services to be ready to defend 
our land. The people who serve in the three 
constituted branches of our Government 
must be equally prepared to carry on a cold 
war against an enemy philosophy. This 
kind of preparedness requires planning, 
nerve and loyalty. 

It has been stated very appropriately that 
the present time is not one to be devoted to 
a contemplation of the past nor an attempt 
to fathom the future. Today more properly 
is an occasion upon which we should re- 
pledge and rededicate ourselves to those 
enduring principles upon which our so- 
ciety is founded. It should be a time for a 
search of knowledge and free exchange of 
ideas in a spirit of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. : 

This planning concept of legislation 
should be surveyed briefly. The original 
concept of law-making and, especially of 
Federal legislation in the United States was 
that there should be a minimum of laws; 
all laws should be fair, rigidly and impar- 
tially enforced, and that they should ap- 
ply equally to all citizens. The concept that 
laws should be made for the benefit of any 
minority group—rich or poor; business 
groups or labor unions; white, black or yel- 
low race; for any religious creed—has been 
resisted since the beginning of the history 
of lawmaking. When laws are made for 
individuals with an understanding that all 
have an equal responsibility under the law 
to look after themselves and their own 
property and family, and to respect the same 
right of others, then the signed concept will 
be retained to the improvement and the 
benefit of all. 

The struggle for freedom thus is fairly 
definitely defined on the battlefield and in 
the legislative halls. But can we be assured 
of the same degree of certainty in the minds 
of people? Freedom has been classified in 
5 phases: (1) a free mind; (2) free schools; 
(3) a free economy; (4) a free value system; 
and (5) free elections. 

The earlier school systems developed and 
maintained a free mind when the schools 
were primarily concerned with the important 
proposition of teaching the elements of edu- 
cating and developing the mind instead of 
attempting to build a new society. The free 
schools remain free only when they are 
public schools instead of being government 
schools designed to promote a special politi- 
cal philosophy that may be planned and 
plotted to perpetuate some particular group 
in power. Free schools are more nearly pos- 
sible if conducted on a local level than on a 
national scale. Freedom of worship likewise 
is an important phase of this same freedom 
of education. 

A free economy and a free value system in 
the current age are the complete antithesis 
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of a totalitarian or authoritarian form of 
government. A controlled economy, espe- 
cially in peacetime, conceivably is a deter- 
mined and calculated step toward the aboli- 
tion of man’s freedom in production, conver- 
sion, and trade of commodities. It is appar- 
ent that national socialism and communism 
has as its first objective, the abolition of a 
free economy and free value system. 

A realization of this condition and of the 
continuing fight for freedom raises the ques- 
tion—how can our Nation best defend itself? 
Armies and legislators may do valiant work 
but they cannot carry the entire load. The 
minds of the people well may be the strong- 
est defense. After all, can our Nation afford 
to pauperize itself by maintaining enor- 
mously expensive armies and keeping the 
youth of our Nation constantly poised to 
enter conflicts against the forces of socialism 
and communism abroad while permitting the 
Socialistic practices to be legislated into our 
economy. Of what value is the bravest and 
strongest American army on a foreign battle- 
field fighting against Communist aggression, 
if we continue to not only permit, but re- 
quire, the Federal Government to interfere 
and force Socialistic doctrines and practices 
on the economic and social lives of our 
people. 

. The conscience, the good sense, the minds 
of people must be awakened to the encroach- 
ments of these planners who would trade our 
freedoms for glamorous words, gaudy prom- 
ises, and the ultimate slavery of complete 
Government controls. 


A Contract Dishonored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the St, 
Louis Post-Dispatch for May 12, 1955; 

A CONTRACT DISHONORED 


In declaring that rural electric coopera- 
tives served by the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration haye been thrown to the 
wolves, Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, spoke 
with moderation. 

The treatment which the Interior Depart- 
ment has accorded these coops cynically 
violates the sanctity of contract and flagrant- 
ly defies the law and the Federal courts. Un- 
less these conditions are corrected, and 
promptly, the five Missouri generating and 
transmission cooperatives associated with 
the plan face bankruptcy, according to SPA 
Administrator Douglas G. Wright. 

The contracts between SPA and the five 
generating and transmission cooperatives 
were executed before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into office. They called 
for the co-ops to build steam generating 
Plants and transmission lines and sell the 
output to SPA, which would resell the power 
to the co-ops it serves. In order to make the 
payments for this power, SPA was dependent 
ones appropriations from Congress. 

ubsequently a Senate-House conference 
ge heed varie the Interior Department 
an a opriation carry 

out the SPA contracts, Th united stata Dis- 
the District of Columbia 
; AoA M. Curran ruled that the 
ea tlie ¢ ad no authority to prevent use 
unds to carry out the contracts. Of 
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the official conduct of Interior Secretary 
McKay, Judge Curran spoke in the strongest 
terms. He said it was illegal, in violation of 
the law, and beyond the scope of his au- 
thority. 

A story of broken faith is never a pretty 
one, and as yet no more attractive ending 
is in sight. But while the damage that has 
been done cannot be undone, further damage 
can be averted. It can be averted by recog- 
nition at Washington that a change in polit- 
ical ideology at the National Capital does not 
abrogate binding legal contracts. Hundreds 
of citizens in Missouri and the Southwest de- 


‘ pend on the faithful execution of these con- 


tracts for the protection of the substantial 
investments they have made. 


College Scholarship Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I should like to insert the following 
address delivered on Saturday, May 7, 
1955, by one of my constituents, 1614- 
year-old Carol Snyder, of 2188 Creston 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y., as her contribution 
to the Junior Town Meeting broadcast 
over WATV. Carol is a senior student at 
the High School of Music and Art of New 
York City. Her address was judged the 
best of the six finalists and she was 
awarded a college scholarship of $1,000 
which is quite an achievement for a 
youngster of her age. Her address fol- 
lows: 

THE NEXT 10 Years—A COLD War PREDICTION 


The future can only be predicated on the 
basis of present realities, and in a world so 
filled with uncertainty, to attempt to pre- 
dict the course of the cold war during the 
next decade, is to rush in where angels fear 
to tread. 


As a basic premise we must assume that 
the cold war will not become a general, hot 
war, that somehow humanity will learn to 
bring human relations to the level of scien- 
tific achievement. 


We can assume a shift in the world bal- 
ance of power from concentration primarily 
in Russia and the United States, to greater 
dispersal among other nations, who will con- 
sequently be less prone to follow the bidding 
of either Moscow or Washington, unless it is 
on the basis of mutual respect and under- 
standing. ‘ 


During the next decade, western European 
countries will struggle to achieve internal 
stability and will draw closer together polit- 
ically. Communist strength in the satellite 
countries will wane as the Russians concen- 
trate on the underdeveloped areas and China. 
The peoples of Asia and Africa will rise more 
clearly to the fore. Underlying their na- 
tionalism and revolt is the universal desire 
to be free and to be fed. The Soviets will 
attempt to exploit it. Our response to that 
challenge will be tested in the next 10 years, 
for the issue of Soviet-American relations, 
and of United States foreign policy, is in 
essence a test of the overall worth of Amer- 
ica as a nation among nations. 


The most important influence we can exert 
on internal developments in Europe and Asia 
will continue to be the influence of example; 
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of what we are, not only to other's, but to our- 
selves. If this is sufficiently impressive it will 
compel the respect and confidence of a world 
which is still more ready to recognize spir- 
itual distinction than material opulence; tO 
accept our aid only if we respect the dignity 
and worth of those who accept it. We must 
be prepared to tender that assistance tO 
countries whose economic and political phi- 
losophies will differ from ours, but whose 
goal of peace and abundance is our goal. 

During the next 10 years there will be 
many opportunities for negotiation with the 
Communist world. There is no assurance 
that the Communists will negotiate in good 
faith, but if we proceed with honesty and 
reason, if we are willing to compromise, there 
is a good chance that the world will be On 
our side. We may even have to fight lim- 
ited wars in remote places, but the only al- 
ternative to some peace, is total destruc- 
ticn. 

I do believe, however, that although the 
area of choice and control has been con- 
siderably narrowed, we may still effect & 
more hopeful resolution of the conflicts that 
threaten to destroy us all. There is always 
the possibility that humanity will catch itself 
in time, before that last precipitous steP 
into nowhere. We may succeed. A world 
in which we fail, will not be worth winning. 


President Honored for Religious Aim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of May 2 
1955: 

PRESENT HONORED For RELIGIOUS AIM 


WaAsHINGTON.—President Eisenhower is the 
lay-churchman of the year. 

The fifth Pilgrimage of American church 
Leaders and Laymen awarded this title t 
Mr. Eisenhower for his outstanding servic? 
to the Nation in his leadership for peson 
spiritual devotion, and inspiring example © 
steadfast attention to religious values 
President of the United States. 

The President’s pastor, the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson of thẹ National Presbyteri 
Church here, read the citation at the annuun, 
awards dinner of the Pilgrimage, which me 
here over the April 29 weekend to enco t 
men and women everywhere who believe th@ 
faith is the foundation of freedom. A 

Dr. Elson told the Pilgrimage: “There 18 <a 
such thing as a parade of picty along the PO 
tomac. The spirit of faith and prayer sim n 
permeates our official life so that Washin 
has become a symbol of the current spirit 
awakening.” 


MOBILIZER OF RESOURCES 


“Every layman exerts an influence aoe 
other laymen. The more exalted the pars 
tion, the greater is the potential influens 
Thus the President of the United pea er 
his perennial influence upon spiritual va > 
in a very real way is giving expression i i 
common spiritual aspirations; * * * ° 
a mobilizer of our spiritual resources. oe 

Howard L. Pyle, administrative assis ae 
to the President, read a letter, accepting pi p 
award, from Mr. Eisenhower, who was loa aid 
to attend the dinner. The Presiden 
that despite a deep feeling I have 
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it—I shall highly prize the honor * * eè 
conferred on me.” 

Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, chief of religious 
policy of the United States Information 
Agency, giving the main address at the din- 
ner, said: “Do not believe President Eisen- 
hower is a mere attender. He is a devout at- 
tender. But he also Knows something about 
the relationship between our religion and 
our total life.” 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


There is concrete evidence of a religious 
revival in the United States. Dr. Trueblood 
said. Religious books are selling at an all- 
time high, and gatherings of church laymen 
are so great that the biggest problem is tak- 
ing care of the crowds. 

The doctrine of separation of church and 
state is not a belief in separation of religion 
and state, Dr. Trueblood stated. “We will 
not permit any one denomination to monop- 
olize the religious life of the people or give 
one church a favorite position. But we are 
not a secular people * * * we open Con- 
gress in prayer. We have religious counselors 
in the Armed Forces.” 

Dr. Trueblood then gave his “own best 
thinking on the direction in which we are 
going.” 

He said the world is seeing the emergence 
of something like a new movement—call it a 
“society of penetrators,” embracing clergy 
and laity of all denominations, and both men 
and women—‘a task force penetrating the 
paganism of our world, each one where he is.” 


DEVOUT MEN EVERYWHERE 


This society includes men and women in 
Government, business, and colleges—all 
those “convinced that our religious faith is 
that without which this world cannot stand, 
something without which our civil liberties 
are not possible and cannot be maintained,” 
he said, adding: 

“In this order, you find devout men teach- 
ing physics, devout men teaching chemistry, 
and devout men teaching English. 

“I am grateful for the great crowds, but 
I put my hope in the hard core which can 
change the world.” 

Senator LYNDON B. JoHnson, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader of the Senate, speak- 
ing at a pilgrimage session in the old Su- 
preme Court chamber of the Capitol, said: 
“We must as a Nation make the decisions 
which will determine the future of all man- 
kind. Those decisions will be right only if 
we place our trust in immortal wisdom.” 


PRAYER ROOM HELPFUL 


Representative Brooks Hays, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, responsible in large part for the 
establishment of the Prayer Room in the 
Capitol, said about 75 Members of Congress 
used it the first week it was open, and as 
Many as 13 in a single day since then. 

Under the burden of leadership and leg- 
islative duties, harassed Congressmen wel- 
Come a place to retreat and pray, he said: 
The room “is primarily to meet this human 
Need cf men and women like yourselves, 
Who feel the need * * * for strength that 
Comes from outside themselves.” 

At an afternoon service in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Secretary of Agriculture 

a Taft Benson gave a prayer for the 
Nation. 

Representative Frances P. Bouton, Repub- 
Mean, of Ohio, received the churchwoman of 
the year award for her service as a spiritual 
interpreter in Congress, in international af- 
fairs, in nursing and public health matters, 
and in advancement of educational institu- 

ons and values. 
wine pilgrimage named the Reverend Ralph 
gi Sockman, minister of Christ Church, New 

ork City, the clergy-churchman of the year. 
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The Question of Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much talk about the security of the 
United States, the methods used by in- 
vestigating committees and agencies, and 
the practice of using informants. Can 
anyone tell me of a suitable substitute 
for informants? It is my belief that 
they cannot. 

I have read with interest the column 
of George E. Sokolsky which appeared in 
the May 16, 1955, edition of the New York 
Journal-American. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Sokolsky’s column and ccm- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE QUESTION OF SECURITY 


In time of war, security becomes a rou- 
tine matter; spies, saboteurs, and traitors are 
dealt with summarily if known and caught. 
In time of peace, definitions become blurred. 
It is not so easy to prove that a tourist or a 
merchant is a spy; sabotage is generally not 
practised; and it is extremely difficult to 
prove treason. A difference of opinion is 
not treason; membership in the Communist 
Part or support of its cause is not treason 
per se. 

Usually, when a war is ended, these prob- 
lems fade from the view of our people and 
even our Officials charged with such matters 
turn to other work. The Communists and 
the pro-Rusisans have, however, presented 
altogether another problem, one to which we 
are not accustomed and which is, on the 
whole, distasteful to most Americans, 

Inquire into subversion 

Two agencies of government exist which 
are charged by law to inquire into this sub- 
ject constantly. One, of course, is the FBI 
which supplies the Department of Justice 
and other Government departments with 
unevaluated data gathered by its agents. 
The other investigator into this subject is 
the Congress through its various committees. 
In addition, in recent years, the various de- 
partments of Government charged with the 
employment of men and women in Govern- 
ment are required by law to investigate their 
character and their relations to subversive 
movements. 

How far all these investigations are to go 
and what methods are to be used has been a 
bone of contention for several years. The 
main differences of opinion can be stated in 
these terms: 

1. Some say that any method is justifiable 
to bring out the facts of subversion because 
the security of the country must come first; 

2. Others take the position that no matter 
what the suspicions of subversion are, no 
methods should be employed which may im- 
peril the constitutional guaranties of civil 
liberties; 

3. Still others take the position that the 
FBI is fully equipped to protect the security 
of the country and that other agencies should 
not engage in this work; 

4. And finally, there are those who do not 
believe that the security of the country is 
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endangered at all and who hold that the 
whole matter had better be dropped. 

This discussion continues in various 
forums to a greater extent than is generally 
realized because while some politicians feel 
that they have pushed it out of the way, the 
public interest in the two separate subjects 
of security and civil liberties continues. 

One manifestation of this interest is the 
increasing criticism of the use of informants 
by the FBI and the refusal of that agency 
always to provide names. The Matusow case 
dramatized the use of the informant, as 
Matusow’s pro-Communist associates antici- 
pated. A liar is always an ugly creature, but 
a compulsive pride in being a liar is mon- 
strous. 

Few have gone sour 


Of the hundreds of informants used by the 
FBI in its various activities from kidnaping 
to subversion, instances of informants gone 
sour have been trifling. Others may turn 
up to be wrong ones, but that is the chance 
that an investigative agency must take if it 
is to work at all. The FBI undoubtedly takes 
steps to guard against errors of personality 
and errors of data, but it cannot operate 
without informants or it will get no in- 
formation. 

Furthermore, such an organization must 
protect the anonymity of its informants. 
Stepping aside from the question of whether 
the Communist Party should be treated as 
an American political party or an arm of an 
alien conspiracy with which we are in conflict 
universally, if the latter view is accepted, 
it is necessary for the FBI to infiltrate the 
Communist Party. Those who do this work 
must be protected in their anonymity or the 
entire operation must fail. The decision 
then is not whether their names should be 
withheld, but whether this work should be 
done at all. 

The responsibility of those who must make’ 
that decision is great because who can guar- 
antee that there is no espionage, no sabotage, 
no treason in what we presently call peace? 

If all is well, why do we spend so much 
on the preparation for war? Admittedly it 
is possible to go too far in the matter of 
defense of security, but what risks dare we 
take when we know that infiltration into 
another country’s affairs has become a 
weapon of war? 

This is the problem and it will not be 
shunted away by ignoring it. 


Norway’s Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 a 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the “Fourth of July” in Norway. Min- 
nesota is noted for its high proportion of 
descendents of Nordic people. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to call your attention to the significance 
of this Independence Day celebrated by 
citizens of Norway in the Norwegian Em- 
bassy and around the world. 

There is no national holiday in the 
world that is celebrated and honored 
more enthusiastically and sincerely than 
May 17, Norway’s Constitution Day. 
And so it is this year, too. The day is 
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marked by Americans of Norwegian de- 
scent at rallies in Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and other United States 
cities as it is elsewhere in the world. 

On this morning, every schoolboy and 
girl in Norway hops out of bed at the 
crack of dawn to look at the sky, hoping 
for a sunny day. But even if the winds 
are chill and the rain falls, they will 
march all morning in the school parade, 
to tunes played by the boys’ brass bands, 
to celebrate Norway’s greatest national 
holiday—the day in 1814 on which its 
Constitution was signed. 

The largest school parade is in Oslo, 
the capital city of Norway. Every year, 
at the end of their long 3-hour march, 
Oslo schoolboys and girls, pass under the 
balcony of the Royal Palace. Among 
the paraders are also students about to 
graduate from the secondary gymnasium 
school to enter the university. As the 
students march by, they cheer and spin 
their red and blue tasseled caps up in 
the air on the traditional bamboo canes, 

Every May 17 from early morning on, 
the Palace grounds and the parade 
streets are packed with people. By 7 
a. m. the churches open and crowds 
gather to listen to the choirs. Chil- 
dren from hospitals sit in special places 
in front of the Palace. Everyone brings 
a package lunch, and grownups and 
children alike are excited and happy. 
Freedom and independence, celebrated 
this day,.mean as much to Norwegians 
as they do to Americans. 

In the afternoon, each neighborhood 
has a celebration of its own so that the 


children who are too little to join in the - 


school parades may march near their 
homes. Everyone joins in the fun— 
waving the red, white, and blue Norwe- 
gian flag, leading dogs, pushing baby 
carriages—all heading for the place 
where they will listen to patriotic 
speeches and play games. 

The Eidsvol mansion near Oslo, where 
the Constitution was signed, is now a na- 
tional shrine. This neat, gray house with 
its rust-colored trim still stands as it 
was on that memorable day in 1814, 
Even the furniture is the same. 

Freedom, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment have long traditions in Norway. 
‘An ancient Norse statute proclaims: 

No one shall lay hands on another in his 
home, neither the King nor anyone else. If, 
nevertheless, the King does so, the summons 
shall pass through all the land and men 
shall advance against him and strike him. 
If he eludes them, he shall never be allowed 
to return to the land. 


This and many other ancient rights 
were reaffirmed at Eidsvold. Four hun- 
dred years under foreign kings has not 
quenched the love of freedom. It was 
expressed in the nationwide call for a 
return to the law and to self-govern- 
ment. 

The constitution of 1814 is one of the 
few charters of freedom of that era still 
remaining in,force. Twenty years after 
its enactment, at a time when the tide 
of reaction was sweeping away all liberal 
constitutions on the European continent, 
a contemporary British writer and poli- 
tician explained its lasting success in 
these words: 
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All the essential parts of liberty were al- 
ready in the country. The property was in 
the hands of the whole people. The ancient 
laws and institutions affecting property were 
in full operation, and they were conceived 
and administered in the very spirit of liberty. 
There was nothing in the condition of the 
people, the state of property, the civil or 
religious establishments which did not fit in 
with a free constitution. The new consti- 
tution was but a superstructure of a build- 
ing of which the foundations had been laid 
and the lower walls constructed, 8 centuries 
before, by the ancestors of the present gen- 
eration. 


The Norwegian Constitution of 1814 
provides for clearly separated legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of gov- 
ernment. Inspired by the ideals of the 
American War of Independence and the 
French Revolution, the Norwegian con- 
stitution lays down the following im- 
portant rules: First, no person can be 
imprisoned without trial; second, free- 
dom of speech, publication and assem- 
bly must be protected; and third, no law 
may be given retroactive effect. Nor- 
way is a free, independent, indivisible, 
and inalienable kingdom. Its form of 
government is a limited and hereditary 
monarchy, 


Research in the Development and Utili- 
zation of Saline Waters 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2126) to amend 
the act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of saline 
waters. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
were to choose the two problems in the 
United States, of greatest importance to 
the people, in which the Government 
could interest itself I think they would be 
water and the conservation of land; that 
is, the conservation of water, the devel- 
opment of new sources of water, the use 
of water to its fullest capacity, just as 
we have now before us the problem of 
the conservation of land which has been 
washing away. In that way there is a 
certain similarity between the subjects, 
because we are wasting these two essen- 
tial, and perhaps greatest assets that 
any nation could have. 

As the chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], said, I have been 
interested in this, and the Rercorp will 
show I was one of the first to put in a 
bill to try to do something about it. I 
am still interested, and I know this bill 
will pass because of its importance. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
it is a broad subject, that it is not en- 
tirely a question of taking sea water out 
of the ocean and getting the salt out of 
that, and then either putting it upon 
land or using it domestically. There is 
the question of the transportation of wa- 
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ter. Some islands have been compelled 
to use sea water, in dual lines, so they 
may conserve the fresh water and use 
the salt water for fire protection. The 
amount of fresh water that we put into 
the great cities of this country daily in 
= sewage disposal plants is unbelieva- 

e. 

All of this is involved in the question of 
the use of sea water which has been 
rendered either pure or practically free 
from salt. It is only a beginning. I look 
for great advances, under the terms of 
this bill. 

I am very much in favor of the bill. I 
know it will pass. 


Foreign Aid—Where Does the Little Man 
Come Out on This? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a timely editorial that 
appeared in the Janesville (Wis.) Ga- 
zette on May 7. This editorial points 
out that if the men in Washington de- 
cide to spend a billion dollars more for 
foreign aid or other purposes that it will 


-all come out of Mr. Taxpayer’s pay check 


and it will be just that much less for him 
to take home and spend on himself, The 
editorial follows: 


WHERE DOES THE LITTLE MaN ComME Our 
ON THIS? 


The man who works 40 hours a week at a 
good job and earns $100 a week actually sees 
only a fraction of that amount written on 
his paycheck. The balance is taken out be- 
fore he even sees the check, for “security” of 
one kind or another—insurance, social secu- 
rity, contributions, withholding taxes, etc. 
The amount he does not see depends upon 
the number of his dependents. 

If the men in Washington decide to spend 
& billion dollars more for foreign aid or 
financial banks or rivers and harbors or big 
dams or superhighways or higher salaries all 
around, Mr. Taxpayer’s paycheck will be 
just another fraction less. His “take home 
pay” is what we are talking about, The ad- 
ditional Government spending comes di- 
rectly out of his pocket. 

That is why this newspaper is apprehen- 
sive about the President's proposal for spend- 
ing three to four billions on southeast Asia, 
where we already have sunk billions with no 
return. It is another rathole. Spending 
billions for direct aid is no answer. It is only 
& sop. The only help so far that means 
something is a type of point 4 plan, giving 
those countries our know-how. 

The International Bank has served a high- 
ly useful purpose and President Eisenhow- 
er’s suggested participation in a new inter- 
national finance corporation to increase flow 
of private investment funds from this coun- 
try to others may be sound. It requires @ 
minimum of commitments with a maximum 
of good in return. 

Mr, Taxpayer faces higher Rock County 
taxes, perhaps higher Janesville city taxes, 
much higher State taxes, higher gasoline 
taxes, and the certainty of continuing hig? 
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Federal taxes to feed the conglomerate mass 
Of Federal payrollers and spenders and their 
Pet projects. 

If he doesn't like it, at least he can write 
to Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senator JOSEPH 

CCartuy, Representative LAWRENCE H. 
Bmrra and others in the Senate and House 
Office Buildings in Washington, D. C. 


Addresses Incident to Opening of Second 
Century of Washington University ia 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, if we 
Were to choose one word which epito- 
Mizes our American tradition and the 
American way of life better than any 
other—one which sets it-apart from all 
Others—I think it would be liberty. 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mo., 
held a 4-day celebration last month to 
Mark the opening of its second hundred 
years of existence. The university, as 
Many of my colleagues know, has a dis- 
tinguished record of public and educa- 
tional service to the community and Na- 
tion. The phrase “The blessings of 
liberty,” taken from the preamble of 
Our Constitution, was adopted as the 
theme of its second century celebration. 

the course of the 4-day celebration, 
during which it was my honor and privi- 
lege to be awarded a citation by the uni- 
versity, outstanding citizens partici- 
Pated in a series of programs, speaking 
On their interpretation of this phrase. 

Among the noteworthy contributions 

Were the addresses on the opening day 

the Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S. J. 
President of St. Louis University, and 
President Abram L. Sachar of Brandcis 
University. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
Of Father Reinert’s invocation and ex- 
President Abram L. Sachar, of Brandeis 
be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion and excerpts were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

VOCATION DELIVERED AT KEYNOTE ASSEMBLY, 

2D CENTURY CONVOCATION, WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY, FEBRUARY 19, 1955, py PAUL C. 

REINERT, S. J. PRESIDENT OF ST, LOUVIS 

UNIVERSITY 
.„ Almighty and Eternal God, Father of all 
Men, we begin these days of rededication 
With a pledge of faith in your benevolent 
a for us as your individual children and 
Or the venerable institutions which share 

noble task of bringing young minds and 
ĉarts to full intellectual, social, and spirit- 

1 maturity. 
Ay we take time from busy distracted lives 
yop rder the blessings of human liberty, in 
W ith august Presence we solemnly afirm 
victi all the sincerity of our innermost con- 
he ~Ons that, like our Founding Fathers 

arly two centuries ago, we too hold these 
i ec to be self-evident, that all men are 
the €d equal, that they are endowed by You 
th... Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
Pursuit one these are life, liberty, and the 

of happiness, 
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Grant that from these exercises this morn. 
ing and in the coming days all of us may see 
more clearly that our right to liberty cannot 
be separated from the other self-evident 
truths, namely, that You are still the Cre- 
ator and Master that our rights in 1955 still 
have their origin in You, that each of us en- 
joys a personal dignity because he is Your 
handiwork, that Your law, written in the 
hearts and nature of men must be followed 
if the blessings of liberty are to be preserved, 
and that liberty without an abiding sense of 
obliigation to You degenerates into lawless 
license or a fleeting fancy. 

Impregnate our minds, inflame our hearts 
with the realization that the eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty must ex- 
tend not merely to military prepardeness 
against a ruthless enemy who would take our 
freedom by force. Eternal vigilance must also 
be exercised over our own minds and hearts, 
lest the insidious enemy of earthly material- 
ism and indifferentism rob us of our faith 
and our positive convictions, leaving us 
empty and devoid of a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. i 

Bless and prosper this university and all 
the members of her family as they rededicate 
themselves to even greater service; bless our 
speaker and all others charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice, the guardian of lib- 
erty; bless all of us who long for that pre- 
cious possession promised by your Son—the 
liberty of the children of God. Amen. 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY APRAM L. 
SacHAR, PRESIDENT, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 
WALTHAM, Mass, 


The chief hazards in wholesome commun- 
ity life do not come exclusively from the 
malicious or the evil or the predatory ele- 
ments. Protective safeguards have been de- 
vised to cope with these, and the community 
is relatively vigilant. Equally dangerous are 
the righteous citizens who are cynical about 
community service, indifferent, slothful, anx- 
ious to escape responsibility, tired liberals 
whole ideals have not been quickly realized. 
All such categories represent a new kind of 
Trojan horse, boring from within to wear 
out the patience, the dedication, the courage, 
and the vision of those who do not swoon 
into defeatism at the first touch of adver- 
sity. Some day a good thesis should be 
written about these burnt out irresponsibles, 
and perhaps it may be helpful to list them 
in categories. 

First there are the sophisticates of the 
ivory tower. The world is too much for them 
and they want to resign from the human 
race. They are suspicious of crusades, of 
reforms, of all causes. All social effort is 
meaningless since we are all trapped any- 
way by vast impersonal military and eco- 
nomic forces. In Emerson’s phrase, “things 
ride people,” so why not, they say, cooperate 
with the inevitable. They just want to be 
let alone, This group includes many famous 
literary personalities who turn their backs 
on a world which is not worth salvaging. 

Then there is the group that has no faith 
in the decent motivations of men, that look 
upon the world as a “dog-eat-dog” sort of 
jungle, where the golden rule should be “Do 
unto others as others would do unto you— 
but do it first.” They have inevitable exam- 
ples in the history of the past two decades, 
and the lesson burnt in upon them is that 
self interest is the only safe guide for sur- 
vival. 

Prominent also are the refugees from re- 
sponsibility. Peace of mind is their be-all, 
and nothing must be undertaken which af- 
fects the blood pressure or agitates the colon, 
The best sellers which offer prescriptions on 
how to relax, how to avoid aggravation, how 
to reach the Shangri-la of ease and serenity, 
appeal especially to these community escap- 
ists. 


Increasingly numerous is the category of 
wholesome dedicated people whose sensitive- 
ness drives them out of service because they 
do not link idealism with stamina. Public 
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service inevitably brings criticism or mis- 
understanding; it requires involvement in 
the hurly burly of conviction and battle. 
The greedy, the selfish, the primitives, the 
men with axes to grind, hang on for dear 
life. They do not turn tail and run when 
the going gets tough. But so many of the 
decent elements who honestly want to serve 
don't have the staying power, and they resign 
to save their dignity, often leaving the field 
to the elephantines and the Neanderthal 
men. So we get the survival of the unfittest. 

Finally, there is the great crowd of belit- 
tlers. Unwilling to make sacrifices them- 
selves, they have no good word for anyone 
else. Public servants are rascals, they insist, 
out always for their own good; everyone has 
an angle and only the naive are taken in. 
They sit in the seats of the scorner and when 
their neighbors have exhausted themselves 
in service for the common good, their reac- 
tion is expressed in criticism or Monday 
morning quarterbacking. 

These are the self-righteous good people 
who offer the largest challenge to good citi- 
zenship. They are deep in the heart of every 
community and they are chiefly responsible 
for the attrition which ultimately destroys 
the will to progress. As voices are again 
raised to follow a dangerous neo-isolation- 
ism, look for the cynics who form the van- 
guard. As respect for democratic processes 
lessens, look for the bankrupted idealists, 
the exhausted volcanos and all the flashy 
verbalizers whose impatience with the tedi- 
ous techniques of fulfillment leads to futil- 
ity and impotence. As doubts are thrown 
over the heroic efforts of teachers and public 
administrators to use education for the re-. 
lease of capacity look for the escapists and 
the defeatists who can smell out failure even 
before an effort is made. 

Fortunately, the field is not abandoned to 
these. There are enough men and women 
of real moral stamina who, though often 
blocked and hampered and even discouraged 
by these types, once brilliantly stigmatized 
by Walt Whitman as having hearts of rags 
and souls of chalk, continue to hold to the 
line. They are our best hope for interna- 
tional peace, for good government, for the 
fulfillment of social justice, and, of course, 
for the kind of schools and teaching which 
are the sinews of a vital democracy. For 
they are anchored to the conviction that the 
most honorable objective for a going society 
is not ease; it is fulfillment. It is not 
serenity; it is adequacy. 


~ 


This Is No Time To Be Pennywise—Let’s 
Save the Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIXES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I am privileged to 
include a most interesting editorial from 
the pen of T. C. Harris, executive editor, 
St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. The editorial brings out some im- 
portant aspects of the student exchange 
program: 

THis Is No Timu To BE PENNYWISE—LET’S 
SAVE THE EXCHANGE PROCRAM 

Billions voted willingly for guns and 
planes, bombs, and ships, and other tools of 
war—but a modest appropriation for a po- 
tent weapon for peace is cut almost in half, 

The State Department asked $22 million 
for its educational exchange program. The 
House cut it to $12 million. 
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Vice President Nrxon, asking for a restora- 
tion, said the $10 million cut was “pennywise 
and pound-foolish” and added if any pro- 
gram was “indispensable” this was it. 

What is this program and what is its pur- 
pose? 

Congress authorized it—under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt acts—to promote 
and increase mutual understanding between 
the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries. Due to this Na- 
tion’s role in world affairs and the existence 
today of grave international tensions, the 
Government seeks through this program to 
bring about greater worldwide confidence 
in and coopcration with the United States. 
We can do this by furthering the realiza- 
tion among other peoples that the motives, 
objectives, and policies of the United States 
and its citizens are in harmony with and 
will, in fact, advance their own real as- 
pirations for peace, progress, and freedom. 


WORKS TWO WAYS 


The program works two ways. We bring 
students from other nations to the United 
States for face-to-face contacts, and we 
send American students to other countries 
for the same purpose. This, again, has a 
twofold purpose: We give the world— 
through these representatives—a chance to 
see our way of life and our democracy at 
work and we also help to further the desires 
and ambitions of the individual students. 

These students are students only in the 
sense that they are abroad—here or in other 
countries—for the purpose of learning. 
They are already key yOung people of out- 
standing character and of great potential- 
ity for future leadership in their own coun- 
tries. Three-fourths of them are young 
professional persons in the 25-35 age 
groups—teachers, journalists, government 
officials, lawyers, representatives of labor and 
of management. 

And those we send abroad are selected 
after rigorous competition and are restricted 
to those doing postgraduate work. As un- 
Official ambassadors, the American students 
demonstrate to their foreign friends and con- 
tacts the high qualities of edfucation and 
personal excellence found in the young 
people of our country. 

In other words the exchange program is 
the most effective and most economical way 
of building essential friendships in other 
parts of the world. 

Here are some examples: 

1. Some of our most active supporters in 
postwar Germany were a large number of 
Germans who had traveled in the United 
States. This same group had been anti-Nazi 
in the era when Hitler was causing us so 
much trouble. 

2. In Indonesia the people most sympathet- 
ic with the Western ways generally and with 
the United States specifically are the men 
and women who have been here on State 
Department and FOA exchange programs. 

3. French business activity has been im- 
proved by French “students” who have en- 
joyed the exchange program in the United 
States. They profited from what they learned 
or were taught here in good business prin- 
ciples and administration. This is the best 
possible way to help free enterprise in a 
nation where communism is an ever-present 
threat. 

We can't bring all the citizens of other 
countries here to study our ways, but repre- 
sentative students and groups will take their 
impressions home and spread them among 
the other citizens. An observer in both 
Europe and the Far East said the impact of 
these programs and the business community, 
on public officials and on important citizen 
groups has been tremendous and most favor- 
able for us. 

a . u s s 

Another aspect of the case is that if this 
cut is not restored, many students who go 
to Europe or other countries on personal or 
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scholarship funds matched by Federal funds 
will be deprived of that opportunity and we 
will have fewer ambassadors of goodwill 
abroad. 

And still another aspect is that at the 
very time the Soviet Government is step- 
ping up its propaganda program, we are 
talking about cutting down. We can’t afford 
to do it. 

We hope that Congressmen will reconsider 
and vote to restore this $10 million. The 
cost is small compared to the tremendous 
benefits. 

The goodwill and understanding this $22 
million program gencrates may help make 
unnecessary the war for which we are spend- 
ing ‘the billions. 


Shallow Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
has been introduced in the House this 
session to grant the rank of General of 
the Armies to Douglas MacArthur. The 
Committee on Armed Services advises me 
that an unfavorable report was received, 
therefore it is anticipated that no action 
will be taken by the committee. 

In my opinion, a majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States would whole- 
heartedly favor such recognition of the 
services to this Nation by General Mac- 
Arthur, and it is my hope that the com- 
mittee will see fit to report this legis- 
lation to the House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the May 16, 
1955, New York Journal-American: 

SHALLOW Locic 

Representative Martin of Massachusetts is 
the minority floor leader in the lower House 
of Congress, but on the subject of granting 
the rank of General of the Armies to Doug- 
las MacArthur he speaks for an overwhelm- 
ing majority in Congress and in the country. 

Speaking in bchalf of the five Members 
of Congress who are sponsoring legislative 
measures granting the title to General 
MacArthur, which only the late Gen. John 
Pershing has held before him, Mr. MARTIN 
says he is not impressed by the objections 
offered to the plan by the military authori- 
ties in the Pentagon. 

Evidently the objections which seem pretty 
shallow rest on the argument that the rank 


which General MacArthur now holds is also. 


held by four other officers, and that a pro- 
motion of one requires the promotion of all. 

We do not believe that General MacArthur’s 
present peers would accept the specious plea. 

General MacArthur is respected among 
military men everywhere as a brilliant com- 
bat veteran of three wars. As Chief of Staff 
he reconstructed our American organization 
on the basis of World War I experience, and 
employed the interval of peace to teach a new 
generation the precepts of preparedness. 
Later, he founded a defense system in the 
Philippines; in World War II his Pacific cam- 
paign was resplendent; and with victory, 
he as a military governor reconstructed 
Japan. Now it is conceded that he should 


- have been permitted to win the Korean war. 


His administrative and military records 
are both unrivaled. 

This great soldier and honored citizen once 
stood as the lonely symbol of our refusal to 
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accept defeat at our time of greatest humili- 
ation and despair, and he came home to 
receive the greatest outpouring of affection 
and respect ever accorded any American. 

It is to be hoped Representative MARTIN 
and his colleagues persist in their determina- 
tion to give proper national expression to the 
honor in which General MacArthur is held. 

The obstructions they have encountered in 
pursuing that purpose are the little delusions 
of some very little people. 


American Industry Takes a Beating From 
U. N.’s Socialistic Researchers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, an interesting article appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including it 
at this point: 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY TAKES A BEATING FROM 
U. N.s SOCIALISTIC RESEARCHERS 


The eager beavers who talk about revising 
the United Nations Charter to give U. N. 
more authority, without damaging this coun- 
try’s right to order its own internal affairs, 
might well take a look at recent reports is- 
sued by two inconspicuous United Nations 
agencies. One of these is a study, with some 
vague recommendations, of the practices of 
the foreign operations of the American oil 
industry as interpreted by the staff of the 
secretariat of the economic commission for 
Europe, if you follow us. The charge is that 
American oil companies overcharge their 
European customers for Middle Eastern oil, 
and it is hinted that some sort of interna- 
tional price control is the indicated remedy. 


At about the same time, another U. N. 
bureau, the department of economic and 
social affairs, came up with a long report 
on foreign capital in Latin America. Al- 
though the report itself was in the main 
benign, it was presented in the newspapers 
as a charge that “United States investors 
yearly take more money out of Latin America 
than they put into it, and the disparity is 
growing.” ‘This news was solemnly displayed 
in our newspapers, and undoubtedly in news- 
papers all over the world, suggesting that 
American investors were in some way swin- 
dling Latin America and making fabulous 
profits at her expense. 


Actually, as the U. N. survey concedes, 
American capital is hampcred in several 
Latin-American countries by so many re- 
strictions and virtual prohibitions that new 
investment is effectively discouraged. But 
the newspaper releases of the U. N. report 
suggest that the supposedly low rate of new 
investment is all our fault. 

The oil report by the staff of the economic 
commission for Europe was prepared under 
the direction of Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish 
Socialist, who, as Sweden’s Minister of Com- 
merce, engineered a trade treaty with Russia 
which produced so little trade that it was 
not renewed. Myrdal is also the author of 
a report on the race problem in the United 
States, the result of a $250,000 grant made by 
the Carnegie Foundation. In the course of 
this “monumental work” Myrdal describes 
the adoption of the United States Constitu- 
tion as “nearly a plot against the common 
people.” Is Myrdal the best authority a 
U. N. agency could rely on for a complicated 
study of the oll industry? 
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Officials of American oil companies deny 
that the price of Middle Eastern oil is linked 
to the price of American oil. According to 
them, oil from the Middle East sells at a com- 
petitive price and has virtually driven West- 
ern Hemisphere oil from Europe’s market for 
that reason. Nevertheless, in Europe, Amer- 
ican industry has been taking a severe jour- 
nalistic drubbing on account of this mislead- 
ing report. 

Curiously enough, neither the American 
delegation to the United Nations nor even 
the U. N. Secretariat itself appears to know 
what these subsidiary and socialistically in- 
clined bodies like the economic commission 
for Europe are up to. It seems to us that, 
before the next United Nations Day, the 
American delegation might put in a little 
spade work to find out how much U. N. ac- 
tivity is concerned with the undermining 
and discrediting of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and the promotion of socialism, 


Work of Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington at its luncheon 
meeting on May 3 heard an address by 
Wendel B. Barnes, Administrator of 
Small Business Administration, and be- 
cause of the informative nature of his 
presentation, I would like to include his 
comments in the REcorp under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

Basic PROGRAMS or SBA 


An outstanding fact about the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is that it is a service 
organization—100 percent. The Agency is 
dedicated to service to the small-business 
concern. It operates on the principle that 
on-the-spot assistance, through its field of- 
fices, is more valuable than remote analysis. 

The Small Business Administration does 
not operate in an ivory tower. We take a 
realistic approach to all of the problems of 
small business and we operate on the com- 
munity level insofar as that is possible. We 
like to meet the businessman on his own 
ground. Today I want to bring you a few 
examples of how the Small Business Admin- 
istration operates its various programs. I 
Want to give you concrete examples of the 
Service to small business provided every day. 

In our approach to the problems of small 
business, the Small Business Administration 
always tries to be humane, considerate, and 
Sympathetic. This, of course, is the decent 
Way. It is a pattern of conduct that was 
established by President Eisenhower him- 
Self. In an address in Denver a year ago, 
the President, speaking of the program of his 
administration, had this to say: 

“Now, this program at home can be defined 
best, I think, by saying this: That it has 
been a liberal program in all of those things 
that bring the Federal Government in con- 
tact with the individual; when it deals with 
the individual and his problems; in this field, 
the Government tries to be humane, con- 
Siderate, and sympathetic—and that is true 
liberalism.” 

That is what the President said, and the 
Small Business Administration, I can assure 
you, is striving hard to live up to this high 
concept of public service. 

In creating the Small Business Administra- 
tion about 2 years ago, Congress and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recognized that in these 
Changing times small firms have special prob- 
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lems, and it is desirable to have an independ- 
ent agency in the Government where these 
problems can be taken up and where solu- 
tions can be worked out on a cooperative 
basis. 

To carry out this assignment, the Small 
Business Administration has developed pro- 
grams of giving financial counseling and 
assistance to small firms, of helping small 
firms get Government contracts and subcon- 
tracts, of providing them with managerial 
and technical assistance, and providing prod- 
ucts assistance—including product develop- 
ment and improvement. 

Let me explain these basic programs in 
more detail. 

The agency’s financial specialists have 
counseled with thousands of proprietors of 
small firms, and have helped many of them 
arrange loans from private lending sources, 
or have shown them how, by making some 
changes in their methods of operation, they 
could continue to operate satisfactorily with- 
out the necessity of a loan from either Gov- 
ernment or private sources. 

In the loans made the emphasis is always 
on helping the small firm develop a line of 
credit at his home bank. Let me cite briefly 
a couple of examples: 

A little more than a year ago, the pro- 
prietor of a small firm in Coral Gables, Fla., 
came to our field office in Miami seeking 
financial help. His firm was engaged in 
manufacturing rattan and other types of 
furniture, and was a pioneer in the field of 
offering employment to physically handi- 
capped persons. It had received recognition 
from the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. It had 
been written up in the local newspapers and 
in a national magazine. 

Well, the proprietor of this firm came to 
the Small Business Administration and asked 
us to share in a $20,000 bank-participation 
loan to help him increase his production, 
The firm was then employing 23 persons, 
most of them physically handicapped, and 
the proprietor wanted to expand—to provide 
employment for 17 more physically handi- 
capped persons. 

He had already been to see his bank. We 
require applicants to seek the loan from 
their banks first, since we do not wish to 
compete with private banks. The banker 
wanted to make the loan, but it was against 
the bank’s policy to make loans for such a 
long term—in this case 4 years. However, 
the bank would take half of the loan, if the 
Small Business Administration would take 
half. 


Our investigation was favorable, and a 
short while later the funds were disbursed 
to help this firm remodel and expand, and 
provide more jobs for physically handicapped 
persons. In this type of loan the bank ad- 
vanced all of the funds, and we agreed to 
purchase our share later, if called upon. No 
funds were withdrawn from the United 
States Treasury. 

That is the story of one of our bank-par- 
ticipation loans—the story of a service we 
were able to provide. 

Let us take another case. The operator of 
& popcorn-processing plant in a small Mary- 
land town wanted to build a similar plant in 
a nearby Delaware community to meet the 
needs of farmers growing popcorn on re- 
stricted acreage—land that could not be 
used for growing Government-supported 
crops. 

This enterprising small-business man lo- 
cated an abandoned building. But he need- 
ed drying crips to store the corn, conveyor 
belts to move it, machinery to shell, clean, 
and package it. That would take $150,000 
that he didn’t have. 

The man went to his bank, and the loan 
looked good to the banker, except for one 
thing. It was a small bank, and its legal 
maximum for a loan was $15,000. The bank’s 
big-city correspondent wasn’t interested in 
aterm loan. They specialized in commercial 
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loans that could be paid back in 90.or 120 
days. 

So the local banker sent the businessman 
to see us. We found that he was eligible— 
he had a sound business proposition. The 
result was a $150,000 loan—our limit—at 6 
percent for 10 years. The local bank took 10 
percent, or $15,000, of the loan. 

As a result, nearly 500 farmers in the area 
served by this new business now save $5 a 
ton in costs they formerly had to pay to get 
their popcorn to market. A new business has 
been established in a community, providing 
employment where it was badly needed. 
Through this loan we helped the entire com- 
munity, another example of service. 

The Small Business Administration also 
has a disaster-loan program—a purely hu- 
manitarian function. We provide financicl 
assistance to individuals and to businesses 
that need help because of losses suffered in 
natural catastrophes, such as hurricanes, 
tornadoes, floods, or other disasters. 

So you can see that the Small Business 
Administration is a service agency. All of 
our programs are to provide service to the 
business community. 

Let us now consider our program to help 
small firms get Government contracts and 
subcontracts. Again I want to cite actual 
examples. 

The Small Business Administration has 
representatives stationed in the principal 
procurement centers of the military depart- 
ment across the country. Here, all individ- 
ual proposed procurements valued at $10,000 
or more (except those classified as confiden- 
tial or higher) are screened jointly by the 
Small Business Administration representa- 
tives and military procurement officers. 

Those found suitable for performance by 
small business, if jointly agreed to by the 
Small Business Administration and the mili- 
tary, are earmarked and reserved exclusively 
for competitive award to small firms. 

Here is an example of the help we gave to 
one small firm. I quote from a letter we 
received from the firm. It says: “You will 
be pleased to know that as a result of the 
excellent cooperation you have given us in 
the past, this company has been award- 
ed * * * United States Navy contract for 
$188,076. Please extend to your entire or- 
ganization our heartfelt thanks.” Another 
example of service. 

Our assistance in helping firms get Gov- 
ernment contracts also extends to subcon- 
tracts let by prime contractors performing 
work for the Government. Here is an exam- 
ple of this type of service. Officials of a 
small firm visited the Small Business Admin- 
istration regional office at Kansas City seek- 
ing work because their tool department was 
operating at only 10 percent of capacity, 
The regional office studied the firm’s capabili- 
ties, recommended it to a large manufactur- 
er, and arranged a meeting between the two. 
The small firm later reported that as a result 
of this assistance it expected to receive suf- 
ficient work to keep its tool shop operating 
at full capacity. 

Another program we hays is that of pro- 
viding small firms with managerial and tech- 
nical assistance. We publish three series of 
practical, helpful, leaflets called Manage- 
ment, Technical, and Marketers Aids for 
Small Business. These leaflets cover a wide 
range of management and production prob- 
lems, telling how to recognize and deal with 
them. They are available free at all of our 
field offices. They have been in great 
demand. 

Regarding these publications, a manufac- 
turer’s supply company in Indiana said: “The 
Management and Technical Aids are excel- 
lent. The ideas obtained from one aid alone 
enabled our company to make a saving of 
more than $1,000.” 

Regarding these same publications, a trust 
company in New York State said: “We use 
your aids as a part of a business reference 
library for the use of small business con- 
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cerns in this area.. The commercial banks 
of the area recently held a 10-week course 
for owners of smdll firms, and among the 
text and reference material used by each of 
the 100 participants were all of your Aids 
published to date.” 

One of our newest programs is that of 
products assistance. It is designed to meet 
the problem faced by many small business 
concerns, of keeping abreast of product and 
marketing developments. 

This program has a twofold goal: To assist 
in strengthening the independent small firms 
of the Nation, and to help in developing the 
actual and potential capacities of small busi- 
ness—thus increasing the contribution of 
small firms to the national economy and to 
themselves. 

Perhaps the best way to tell about this 
new program is to mention some problems 
that are common to many owners or opera- 
tors of small firms: How to make something; 
how to eliminate a costly process; where to 
find a substitute; where to sell a byproduct 
or waste product; how to determine the mar- 
ket for a product. You will note these are 
all types of services that we offer to small 
businesses. 

The owner of a small business is usually 
occupied with many varied duties in oper- 
ating his plant or business. We therefore 
seek to help small firms find answers to their 
specific problems. We bring to their atten- 
tion the availability of information on new 
or improved products, processes, and inven- 
tive ideas—which may ultimately mean 
greater sales, business expansion, more 
profits, and more jobs. 

It has long been recognized that one of 
the most urgent needs for small businesses is 
to keep up to date on production and mar- 
keting techniques. They need to do this so 
they can diversify their lines and keep pace 
with the changes which occur in our ever- 
expanding economy. We get information of 
this type to pass on to small firms, from 
other Government agencies, large private 
concerns, and from inventors and developers 
of commercial ideas. 

There is a tremendous wealth of this infor- 
mation available on product research, utili- 
zation and development, marketing tech- 
niques, and related subjects. The problem 
in the past has been to channel this infor- 
mation into one spot where business firms 
can obtain it easily and without cost. 

That is why the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is making the information available 
through its field offices. We are now dis- 
tributing a products list circular, which will 
be issued periodically. It lists and gives a 
brief description of the product, invention, 
technique, or commercial idea; along with 
the name and address of the owner. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
Small Business Administration does not en- 
dorse or guarantee success of items or ideas 
listed. The Agency, as a service organiza- 
tion, operates as a clearinghouse. We are 
always willing to help small firms gain access 
to technical and research data, and to aid 
them in applying this type of information 
or knowledge to a particular problem. 

How successful is this program? On a 
national basis, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has already received more than 
2,000 individual requests for products assist- 
ance, and interest in the program is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

These, very briefly, are the basic services 
we have developed to help small business. 
I have tried to show that the Small Business 
Administration is an Agency with a con- 
ecience. We make every effort to offer serv- 
ices that are needed by small firms to help 
them increase their employment and grow 
and prosper in these changing times. 

We try never to lose sight of the injunc- 
tion President Eisenhower has laid down for 
us, to be humane, considerate and sympa- 
thetic in dealing with the indivdual and his 
problem, 
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Signs of Real Accord Missing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or A ii 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 16, 1955] 


SIGNS OF REAL ACCORD MISSING—A LOOK BE- 
HIND SURFACE DEVELOPMENTS TELLS SOME 
THE SOVIET HASN’r CHANGED 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There is only a thin veneer of optimism 
in Washington official circles concerning the 
chances for real improvement in the inter- 
national situation. 

Responsible officials in the executive and 
legislative branches do not see any genuine 
signs that spring may be coming soon. Here 
is a sketchy survey of views expressed in 
off-the-record talks: 

The treaty which makes Austria free again 
is only a modest accomplishment which bas- 
ically cannot affect the cold war. The Rus- 
sians held it up until the so-called eastern 
NATO became an accomplished fact. This 
new Soviet gimmick will permit the Rus- 
sians—who are always punctilious about pro- 
tocols and formalities—to transfer their oc- 
cupation forces from Austria to Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia on the borders of newly 
freed Austria. 

Official crystal gazers see an uncertain 
future for Austria. That country, which 
less than 40 years ago was the heart of a 
large and powerful European empire, has 
shrunk to a small state of some 6 million 
people, with one-third centered in the cap- 
ital of Vienna. The little republic’s bound- 
aries adjoin two satellite states, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, and the unsympathetic 
Communist republic of Yugoslavia. 

Austria’s non-Communist neighbors are 
Switzerland and Bavaria, neither of which 
could lift a finger if something happened to 
Austria. And that something could well 
be a Communist movement from within. 
Supported by the cells the Russians are leav- 
ing behind, it would be aimed at establish- 
ing a government like the bordering Soviet 
satellites. 

The guarantees contained in the Big Four 
Treaty apply only to protection from outside 
aggression and do not concern any political 
moves within the newly liberated State. 
There were such occurrences a few years ago 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia after they 
had regained their independence from the 
Nazi empire which we had destroyed. And 
as in the case of those satellites, the ‘Western 
World could do nothing more than protest 
the gobbling up of another free State by the 
Communists. 

These may be unpleasant and pessimistic 
thoughts before the ink of the new treaty 
has dried. But they exist in the minds of 
Washington officialdom. Continued free- 
dom of the Austrians depends entirely on 
the sincerity of the men in the Kremlin. 


“And they have done nothing so far by actual 


deeds to lead us to believe the leopard is 
changing its spots. 

The entrance of West Germany into the 
NATO is less important presently than has 
been advertised. Germany will need until 
the end of 1959 to muster a new military 
force which might make the Russians pause, 
That is the earliest date, provided there are 
no new diplomatic developments. 

The free Germans are more concerned with 
union with East Germany than with speed- 
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ing up rearmament. Admittedly the West, 
by itself, cannot reunite Germany, but Mos- 
cow can perform this feat as easily as it 
concluded the Austrian Treaty after so many 
years of delay. 

The Russians are definitely courting the 
West German Republic and are worried about 
a genuine consolidation of the Western de- 
fenses with German military forces at the 
disposal of NATO. This, indeed, would chal- 
lenge Moscow’s aims in Europe. The Soviet 
general staff is reported unwilling to launch 
its forces in an adventure in Europe, except 
as a last resort. Asin all dictatorships, there 
is complete coordination between the politi- 
cal and military leaders in Russia. Hence, 
Soviet diplomacy is now intent on tempting 
the Germans with the carrot of reuniting the 
two separated portions by some means which 
may be revealed at the forthcoming Big Four 
meeting. 

President Eisenhower reluctantly yielded 
to the demands of our European allies to 
meet with the heads of the other three 
powers, not only to help the British Conser- 
vatives in their election campaign, but also 
to strengthen the position of Chancellor 
Adenauer. The aged German leader, dedi- 
cated to the idea of a European confedera-~ 
tion, needs help desperately. He achieved 
the sovereignty and NATO pacts but has lost 
ground politically with his own people in 
free Germany. 

According to responsible observers, the 
Germans are far more interested in unity 
than in rearmament. Unless Adenauer can 
hold out prospects for German unity, he 
may be replaced by the Socialists who are 
on record that unity is the prime German 
objective. 

Russia is expected to exploit these natural 
sentiments of the Germans and will lose no 
chance to tell them that the Kremlin alone 
holds the solution to the problem. They 
cannot ask the Bonn government to renege 
on its commitments to the West as the price 
of unity. But they are expected to exploit 
the situation at this summer’s conference. 
This can be done in two ways: (1) A demand 
that all powers involved withdraw their 
forces as is being done in the case of Austria. 
This has been indicated already in the dis- 
armament proposals issued last week by 
Moscow. (2) An easing of the present ten- 
sions by a worldwide settlement which must 
include all claims of the Chinese Commu- 
nists against territory held by the National- 
ists. Our refusal to comply with this later 
demand would be deeply resented, not only 
by the French and British, but also by the 
German people who have no stakes whatever 
in the Far East. 

The idea of a Big Four parley was born 
from the necessity of strengthening the 
present Governments of Britain and Ger- 
many. But it is the Russians who will take 
the ball from now on, 


That Raise for Postal Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I 


include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal of 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955: 
THAT RAISE FOR POSTAL WORKERS 

What one individual or group of indi- 
viduals is qualified to decide exactly the 
percentage pay increase the Nation's 500,000 
postal workers should receive? 
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President Eisenhower early indicated an 
Increase higher than 7.5 percent would be 
Unacceptable. 

Subsequently the House voted an 8.2-per- 
cent and the Senate a 10-percent boost. 
House and Senate conferees compromised 
on an 8.8-percent increase, which now has 
Passed the House by an overwhelming 328- 
to-66 vote and seems assured clear sailing 
in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, opponents of the compromise 
Point to the implied threat of a veto. 

The President's concern is not merely the 
impact of the postal raise itself, but also the 
Telationship of postal workers’ pay to that 
Of other Federal civilian workers. 

Nevertheless, we do not see how the Presi- 
dent could justify a veto on a percentage- 
Point difference of 1.3, particularly at a time 
When. he is trying to sell, quite properly, a 
$3,500,000,000 foreign-aid program. The 
8.8-percent raise would add $178 million to 
the post-office payroll, about $28 million 
More than a 7.5-percent boost. 

Legislation increasing by 50 percent the 
Pay of Congressmen was found acceptable 

use it was generally conceded their al- 
aries were too low. Postal workers hav- not 

d a pay increase since 1951. We welieve 
their salaries are too low. We hope dis- 
agreement over a few percentage points does 
Not deny them a justified raise. 


Citizen of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, May 15, the Kansas City 
Chapter of Unico National held its an- 
Nual I Am an American Day dinner. 
On this fine occasion one of Kansas 
City’s most distinguished citizens was 
Proclaimed “the citizen of the year.” Mr. 

enry J. Massman, Sr., the recipient of 
this award, is one of the country’s ablest 
Construction contractors and one of 

nsas City’s outstanding civic leaders. 

On receiving the award Mr. Massman 
Made the following moving acceptance 
Speech: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF Mr. HENRY J. Mass- 

MAN, SR., UPON RECEIPT OF CITIZEN OF THE 

YEAR AWARD By UNICO NATIONAL OF KANSAS 

Crry, May 15, 1955 

I I wish I could tell you how deeply grateful 
am for this honor. I accept this beautiful 

Plaque with humility. I know what this 

nor means, and I hesitate to think that I 
Could possibly deserve it. 

e are told that.he who honors another 
also does great honor tó himself. St. Paul 
had a special way of making friends. He 
Bave his life in the service of others, yet 
ù €never a favor was done for him he was 
Pes happy. He saw honor only in serving 

thers. 
a think St. Paul would have loved to belong 
in Unico, that is, if you would let him serve 
Vero’ humble capacity. Unico, too, be- 
€Ves in service above self. 
now Might I honestly think I may say that I 

W have a new understanding of the worth 
ars Value of Unico. One does not have to 
thes h much below its surface to discover 
can Unico is American in concept, Ameri- 

in philosoph, and American in practice. 
Next pont you honor me as an American, 
title to that of Christian, there is no greater 

* I hope I am worthy of it. To be a 
© American is a difficult thing, and while 
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we may all be proud to be called Americans, 
the test is in our daily lives. 

A good American is many things. He be- 
lieves in the dignity of the individual, and 
that makes him a Christian. 

He respects the rights of others, and that 
makes him a human being. He believes that 
a living wage means decency and the luxuries 
of life, and that makes him a philosopher. 

He believes that the strength of our coun- 
try is in our young people, and that makes 
him almost godlike. 

But a good American will not demand too 
much of our young people while they are 
young. He is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant, and merciful to- 
ward the foolish. 

All these things, I know, are the aims of 
Unico. Throughout this land you demon- 
strate every day the finest instincts of the 
American ideal. 

As far east as Massachusetts, south to 
Florida, and straight across the country to 
California, the banner of Unico can be seen. 
Your charter is a kind of bill of rights, the 
bright hope of every immigrant to step 
on American shores. Your daily program 
spreads the gospel of the American way of 
life to young and old alike. 

Your spirit of world brotherhood is a lash 
against the forces of hate and tyranny. It 
is hard to keep our values clear today. The 
temptations to be cynical are many. We 
live in difficult times, when prayer and trust 
in God are the occupations of wise and pru- 
dent men. 

With Unico, I join in thanks for the bless- 
ing of life in a free country—for the greatest 
of the eternal gifts, the strength one day to 
achieve lasting peace and good will among 
all men. 


A National Essay Contest Winner From 
New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I include in my 
remarks an essay written by Miss Nancy 
Mann, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., which placed 
second in the national essay contest 
conducted by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. I commend this essay to the 
careful attention of every Member of 
Congress and of the American people 
because it provides food for thought on 
a subject about which I am forced to 
confess, there is far too little under- 
standing. Miss Mann displays breadth 
of human quality that is extraordinary 
and most exceptional for one of her age. 
Would that more of us in our adult years 
could display such understanding of a 
program which has contributed so vitally 
to our Nation’s betterment spiritually 
and economically—a program which has 
inspired in the hearts and minds of the 
many thousands of our physically handi- 
capped fellow citizens new hope and re- 
stored confidence. I am sure all of us 
join in congratulations to Miss Mann 
for her brilliant contribution which so 
vividly portrays that characteristic of 
American youth which assures all of us 
that the future of our Nation is indeed 
in good hands, 

Miss Mann’s essay follows: 
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OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Eight o'clock. Another busy work day is 
beginning all over America. People from 
Maine to California yawn, gulp down a sec- 
ond cup of coffee, and then rush to their jobs. 
In Detroit, a World War II veteran with two 
artificial legs catches a bus to a General 
Motors factory, where he operates a giant 
die cutting machine. A young typist, on her 
way to an office building in a middle-sized 
town in Texas, walks slowly because she is 
sightless. In New York City a little bald 
man prepares his classroom where he trains 
children suffering from cerebral palsy, an ill- 
ness from which he himself suffers. 

Ten years ago, these individuals might 
have been unemployed. They would have 
been burdens to their families and to the 
public. They would have been objects for 
pity. But now they need no pity; they are 
self-sufficient citizens in their communities. 

What has happened in the last decade to 
allow these people, and many thousands 
more like them, to have a chance to support 
themselves? Many different conditions and 
events in this period of time have brought 
about advancement in the employment of 
the physically handicapped. 

The occurrence of World War II and the 
Korean war was an important factor in this 
progress. War always is a drain on the coun- 
try’s manpower. During the war years, em~ 
ployers were required to find ways to meet the 
shortage of laborers; and they realized the 
potential. manpower of the handicapped. 
Then, too, with the huge number of battle 
casualties, the public was forced to come 
to grips with the problem of rehabilitating 
the disabled veterans. The Armed Forces 
set up many convalescent centers to train 
these battle-scarred men. The Detroit vet- 
eran with the two artificial legs probably 
was taught the new skill of operating a die 
cutting machine in one of these centers. 

In the last 10 years new medical knowledge 
has provided help not even dreamed of 25 
years ago. -Wonder drugs, liver extract, in- 
sulin, and cortisone are a few of the scien- 
tific discoveries that have aided many dis- 
abled persons to become better fit for life 
and work. Improved surgery, better hospital 
facilities, public health preventive measures, 
and new X-ray techniques are some other 
advancements. 

An increased interest in the welfare of the 
handicapped by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments has appeared in recent years. 
Since 1945, Congress has designated a week 
of the year for National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week. October 3-9, 1954, 
was the 10th observance of this week. 
Many persons have been helped under the 
State-Federal program of vocational reha- 
bilitation. During the fiscal year of 1950- 
51 alone, 66,000 persons were rehabilitated at 
a cost of $4 million. All over the country 
agencies are currently carrying on important 
work for the disabled. State governments 
operate many convalescent centers. 

Through efforts of the National Govern- 
ment, surveys, pamphlets and meetings like 
the Exposition and Parade of Progress in 
Washington April 28-30, 1954, the facts have 
been made known to the public. Edu- 
cation has played a very important part in 
the employment of the handicapped; if peo- 
ple realize that their prejudices against the 
handicapped are unfounded, they will em- 
ploy them readily. Employers are learning 
that disabed workers are adaptable, produc- 
tive, careful, regular, reliable, and capable. 

New mechanical devices have enabled the 
handicapped to do more on their own. Aids 
to writing and reading, special power tools, 
and scores of other ingenious gadgets help 
them to do constructive work. The young 
typist from Texas uses a special dictaphone 
for the blind. 


Progress has been made also in the in- 
creased number of schools and rehabilitation 
centers. For instance, in 1944 there were 
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only 13 approved schools for occupational 
therapy. Now, however, there are about 30 
in the country. The Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled in New York City, the 
Kabat-Kaiser Institutes in California, the 
Cleveland Rehabilitation Center, and the 
Curative Workshop of Louisville are some of 
the many convalescent centers in the coun- 
try. The little bald man trains his pupils in 
such a center in New York City. 

Through the efforts of nonprofit organiza- 
tions like the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, the Goodwill In- 
dustries, the National Tuberculosis, and the 
American Heart Association, much has been 
done toward the advancement of employ- 
ment of the handicapped. The Goodwill In- 
dustries, for example, collect discarded 
things. The Industries train the handi- 
capped to make these things over and then 
sell them. 

The accomplishments of the Government, 
the rehabilitation centers and all other 
agencies are evidenced by this fact: from 
October 1945 to April 1954, public employ- 
ment services report 1,938,000 job placements 
of the disabled. 


In spite of the great strides the physically 
handicapped have taken in the last 10 years, 
much remains to be done. Not all are as 
fortunate as the World War II amputee, the 
blind typist, and the little bald man. There 
are at least 2 million disabled persons in this 
country who have not yet been rehabilitated. 
Trained personnel, more physicians, an im- 
proved hospital program, and a better educa- 
tion of the public are needed. The progress 
the United States has made is little com- 
pared to what must be done throughout the 
world. The International Labor Office of the 
United Nations has realized the great need 
for a worldwide vocational program for the 
disabled. The world must look to the 
future. The rehabilitated people at work 
add to our source of manpower, purchasing 
power, and the general welfare. 

Five o’clock. The workday is over. In 
Detroit the veteran punches the time clock 
in the General Motors factory and waves 
goodbye to a fellow worker. The young 
typist in Texas clears off her desk and combs 
her hair before leaving. In New York City, 
the little bald man, thinking about the roast 
he will have for dinner, quickens his pace, 
Handicapped employees all over America are 
on their way home from their jobs. Handi- 
capped? No. Because of the progress in the 
last decade, these people have overcome their 
handicaps. 


Michigan Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to draw to-the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the entire 
Nation an important civic celebration 
now in progress this week in my home 
State of Michigan. 

As proclaimed in a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Michigan Legislature, Michi- 
gan Week is designed to focus the atten- 
tion of Michigan citizens on past 
achievements and to instill a greater 
civic pride in our State and its people. 

Michigan is proud of its achievements 
both in war.and peace as America’s in- 
dustrial center. But Michigan Week 
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affords an opportunity to outline some 
of our other activities equally important 
in providing a richer, fuller life for our 
people and the Nation as a whole. 

The Nation’s first regularly scheduled 
air service was started in 1926 between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids by the Stout 
Air Services. 

In addition to automobiles Michigan 
ranks first in boatbuilding, auto trailers, 
gray iron, cutting tools, woodworking 
machinery, breakfast foods, and refrig- 
erators. Eighty-one percent of all types 
of industry are found in Michigan. 

The town of Colon is the “magic cap- 
ital of the world,” and Kalamazoo is 
known for its large paper mills. Mid- 
land and Wyandotte are leaders in the 
production of chemicals and at Fremont 
is located the Gerber Food Products Co., 
the Nation’s largest maker of baby foods. 

The only wooden shoe factory in the 
United States is located at Holland, 
Mich., which is also famous as a center 
of furnace production. Grayling houses 
the world’s largest producer of quality 
archery equipment, and the largest 
packer of live bait is located in Port 
Huron. 

Michigan ranks 10th or higher in the 
production of the Nation’s 20 leading 
crops. 

Michigan ranks first in the production 
of tart cherries, navy beans, cantaloups, 
celery, cucumber pickles, strawberries, 
and gladiolus for bulbs. 

Michigan farmers have won the Inter- 
national Wheat King title in 2 of the last 
4 years. 

Cash sales of Michigan farmers topped 
$700 million in recent years, making 
agriculture one of the State’s leading 
activities. 


Michigan is proud of its record in edu- 
cation. Michigan State University at 
East Lansing is now celebrating its cen- 
tennial year. MSU was the first land- 
grant college established under an act 
of Congress. 


Michigan was the first State in the 
Union to provide for public libraries in 
its constitution. Michigan State Nor- 
mal College in Ypsilanti was the first 
teachers’ training school west of the 
Alleghenies. It was set up in 1849. 

This enumeration is far from complete 
but it gives you a number of reasons why 
we in Michigan find satisfaction in 
marking Michigan Week. 


But we are not living in the past. We. 


look forward to the future with confi- 
dence. Our goal is to provide an ever- 
increasing abundance for more and more 
people so that our State may go forward 
with the Nation. 


Following is the concurrent resolution 
of the Michigan Legislature proclaiming 
Michigan Week: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION URGING THE PEOPLE 
OF MICHIGAN TO TAKE Part IN THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF MICHIGAN WEEK From MAy 15 TO 
May 21, 1955, PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ON APRIL 28, 1955 


Whereas Michigan Week is a period set 
aside annually for citizens of this State to 
turn their attention to the social and eco- 
nomic resources of their State and examine 
thoughtfully the things that make it a good 
place in which to live and work; and 

Whereas Michigan is abundant in the 
things which develop a great pride and loyal- 
ty in our State; and 
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Whereas Michigan workers have put Mich- 
igan at the top in skills and productivity,” 
and Michigan has 365 of the 451 different 
kinds of manufacturing in the United States 
and the diversity of Michigan’s manufac- 
turing makés the State a leader in the pro- 
duction of gray-iron, cutting tools, jigs and 
fixtures, products of machine shops oper- 
ating on a job or order basis, plating and 
polishing, automobile trailers, woodwork< 
ing machinery, paper coating and glazing, 
sporting and athletic goods, cereal prepara- 
tions, and salt; and 

Whereas many of Michigan’s cities are 
nationally and internationally known be- 
cause of the products they make: Detroit, 
Pontiac, Flint, and Lansing—autos and 
parts; Battle Creek—cereals; Holland—fur- 
naces; Grand Rapids— furniture; Kalama- 
zoo—paper products and drugs; Midland and 
Wyandotte—chemicals; and 

Whereas Michigan has in its Upper Penin- 
sula one of the world's greatest iron ore pro- 
ducing regions and leads the Nation in the 
production of calcium-magnesium chlorides, 
gypsum and salt, ranks high in the produc- 
tion of numerous other important minerals 
and has the world’s largest supply of fresh 
water for industry; and 

Whereas Michigan’s farmers have made 
our State the most self-sufficient food pro- 
ducer in the Nation, placing Michigan in the 
top 15 States in production of the 46 of 
the country’s 50 major crops, giving Mich- 
igan an amazing diversification of quality 
agricultural products and an annual farm 
income of three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas Michigan produces the greatest 
amount of lumber of any major industrial 
State and consequently boasts of such great 
wood-dependent industries as the paper and 
the furniture industries; and 

Whereas Michigan, bordered by 4 of the 5 
Great Lakes, has the country’s longest shore- 
line, contains more than 11,000 inland lakes, 
and more than 36,000 miles of streams, en- 
joys forests of unspoiled beauty, possesses 
an unparalleled number of State parks and 
excellent resort facilities, and offers visitors 
from other States and countries an ideal 
Place for recreation and vacations; and 

Whereas Michigan is the only State in the 
East North Central census district predicted 
by the United States Census Bureau to have 
a greater share of the country’s population 
in 1960 and 1965 than today; and 

Whereas Michigan residents are blessed 
with unusual opportunities to enjoy a vig- 
orous cultural, intellectual, and religious life, 
with thousands of fine churches, schools, col- 
leges, and libraries located within the State; 
and 


Whereas Michigan possesses a long and il- 
lustrious history which began only 14 years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims; a history 
during which both war and peace Michigan’s 
agricultural and industrial might and the 
industriousness and ingenuity of its people 
have stood in the ready service of our coun- 
try; a history marked by a strong tradition 
of courage, freedom of spirit, and firm en- 
deavor displayed by Michigan people; and 
` Whereas Michigan's residents should know 
and appreciate their State’s unlimited ad- 
vantages and opportunities in industry, na- 
tural resources, agriculture, recreation, and 
culture, and their State’s fine historical back- 
ground: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge all people 
of Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week, May 15 to May 21, 1955, 
a period in which residents of our State may 
become better acquainted with the bound- 
less opportunities present in Michigan, as 
well as all sides of Michigan’s past and 
present greatness which may help bring 
about a deeper pride in our State's many 
accomplishments and an increased feeling 
of unity among its peoples, 


1955 
A Death Sentence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, independ- 
ent business in the United States is 
8ravely concerned by the importations 
of foreign commodities that are already 
being dumped on this country and the 
increases that may well take place under 
the proposed lowering of tariff rates. 

The following article by a well-known 
Official of one of the largest independent 
business organizations focuses attention 
On the dangerous situation that is de- 
Veloping to the American economy: 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 9, 

1955] 


Lower TARF WALLS THREATEN UNITED STATES 
LIVING STANDARDS 


(By Ed Wimmer, vice presidenf, National 
Federation of Independent Business, Inc.) 


The death sentence of thousands of busi- 
Desses, and a possible loss of countless jobs, 
is written into the new tariff legislation if 
the President exercises the powers granted 
him by Congress. He will be able to cut all 

s 50 percent of the value of imported 
800ds, and reduce the rates another 15 per- 
Cent in the next 3 years. 

Such powers should not have been granted 

view of the present situation in interna- 

Onal politics, in that trade concessions have 

me a weapon to be used against com- 
Munism, but which can be too easily turned 
us. 

Last year our markets were hit with 900,- 
000 imported bicycles at prices $6 below 

can cost of production. Chemical im- 
Ports were up 500 percent over 1948. Ger- 

shovels were laid down at $6 a dozen 
below domestic price. 

Pottery imports jumped 138 percent since 
1948, leaving the industry in a state of par- 
alysis. Three prominent companies over 50 
Years old, liquidated last year, a spokesman 
Saying: “Our industry is being sacrificed on 

© altar of appeasement.” : 

Glass imports are running away with our 
Mmarket—American production down 60 per- 
Cent, Japanese wages 28 cents an hour in 
Blass industry. American wage $1.72 an hour. 
Pork imports from Europe in 1954 was 
t ual to 5,500,000 hogs; 19 million pounds 
tom Communist Poland. Beef imports 
řeached new records. Oil importers are be- 
ging millionaires at expense of United 

tates coal and oil industries. 

ozen ground fish fillets up from 9 percent 
Of domestic market to 81 percent in 10 years. 

Ngressman Jor Bates asked for tariff in- 
eases in 1952; was refused and imports 
lumped another 136 million pounds in 1953, 
t Optical instruments from foreign manu- 
pe turers up from 1 percent in 1947 to 44 

rcent of domestic market in 1954. Textile 
aa stry in New England States down from 
tn 000 workers in 1919 to 172,000 in 1954. 

Creáses in United States population those 

®ars, 45 million. 
killed watchmakers in United States 
sown from 10,000 to 4,000 since 1948. Last 
Šta 86 percent of chinaware sold in United 
s was “foreign made.” In 1949 Ameri- 
t “assures supplied 91 percent of canned 

u 

Market, in 5 years dropped to 55 percent of 
ant Diego, Calif., fourth largest tuna port, 
$10 million in production. Boats tied 
Japan permits down from 110 to 67. 
nese tuna sales to United States up from 
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3 to 98 million pounds. Coastal fishermen 

on all coasts facing disaster. These are only 

a few of hundreds of equally startling 
les. 

Consider, for instance, that on January 1, 
American shipyards had on order a total of 
only 14 vessels of the 1,000 gross tons or over, 
which was 1.7 percent of the total vessel ton- 
nage on order for nations of the free world. 

United States companies and their affili- 
ates, on the other hand, were having built in 
foreign shipyards a total of 57 vessels, all 
or most of which would carry a foreign flag 
and be operated by a foreign crew. In 1954 
only 29 percent of our foreign trade was 
carried in our own ships. 

American interests have ordered $1,800,- 
000,000 worth of ships from foreign builders 
at a savings of $600 million, but how about 
the loss of jobs, taxes, etc., to the United 
States? American shipyards have dropped to 
12th place, and their future becomes more 
bleak every day. The Maritime Administra- 
tion reported 7,550 fewer merchant seamen 
on jobs than a year ago, and 1 union reports 
less than a third of its members at sea. 

Despite this America-last tendency in for- 
eign trade (and other relations) the tariff 
walls against United States products are 
higher than our own in many cases. For 
example, United States tariff rates on cotton 
goods 10 to 25 percent; Pakistan rate is 60 
percent; India, 100; South America, 60 to 300. 
Wage rates in American factories, $1.78 per 
hour. Belgium, 48; France, 46; Germany, 44; 
Italy, 37; Japan, 19; United Kingdom, aver- 
age factory wage 47 cents per hour. There 
is no possibility that United States can 
buy enough goods to up living standards of 
Europe and Asia to any appreciable degree. 

In 2 years, American-financed factories in 
Europe and Asia could wreck any United 
States market. Foreign nations must raise 
their own living standards, just as we raised 
ours. 

Your Government spent $50 billion across 
the water since World War II. We bought 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods, making 
Venezuela, West Germany, and other spots 
more prosperous than ourselves. We spent 
billions in private relief and private invest- 
ments. We built airports, factories, schools, 
libraries, and supplied’ the know-how that 
is shoving us out of foreign markets, and 
then we allow tax concessions on American 
earnings if invested in foreign industry. 

With all this and more, we did not bring 
foreign wages near our own, and we never 
will help in this direction by knocking out 
our own workers and our own businesses 
with low-wage products from abroad. ` 

Before free trade is possible there must 
be a more common currency, reasonably. 
close wage levels, and no restrictions on raw 
materials caused by friction between nations. 
Our public and private debt is $879 billion. 
Our tax bite is about 32 cents on the dollar. 
Taxes took 49 percent of profits in 1954. All 
goods and services produced between 1947 
and 1954 increased by 50 percent, but total 
profits before taxes increased only 17 percent. 
Can we afford new floods of cheap foreign 
goods? 

Samuel Waugh, Assistant Secretary of 
State, warned: “The United States cannot 
maintain friendship and alliances if we use 
our great financial power to dump surplus 
products on the world market and thus dis- 
rupt world prices and economics of friendly 
countries.” 

Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, as- 
serted, that “cut-rate sale of farm surpluses 
to foreign nations would demoralize world 
markets and means the loss of export busi- 
ness through legitimate channels.” Yet it is 
all right for the foreign nations to demoralize 
our markets. 

Tariff walls are no more than needed pro- 
tection against unstabilizing competition 
from other countries. Therefore, foreign 
trade should mean fair trade, whether it is 
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going or coming. Congressman H. R. GROSS, 
Iowa, asked the question, “Where will Amer- 
ica get its relief when our standard of living 
goes down to the level of the rest of the 
world?” 


Civilian Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower spoke the other day of 
an easing of international tensions, it 
was, of course, good news to everyone to 
have the President’s encouraging analy- 
sis of the situation. 

But there is nothing in the President's 
words to lead anyone to think that the 
danger of war is now over. While there 
is room for optimism, there is no room 
for complacency. 

Responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment—in the military services, in the 
intelligence agencies, in the State De- 
partment, and in the various mobiliza- 
tion bureaus—are proceeding on the as- 
sumption that war is an ever-present 
danger. It is their job to act according- 
ly, and to base their decisions on policies 
which will assure maximum safety for 
our country under any circumstances. 

This sense of preparedness, however, 
does not seem to carry over into the field 
of civilian defense. We are not pre- 
pared. We seem to have a phobia about 
civilian defense—a reluctance even to 
think about it. 

Somehow this attitude reminds me of 
some folks we know who refuse to con- 
sider the purchase of insurance. They 
feel that if they buy life insurance, this 
will in some way cause their death—that 
the purchase of fire insurance will likely 
lead to a fire, and so on. Do you not 
know some people who seem to feel the 
same way about writing a will? 

But I think most of us recognize that 
sensible preparation is still the best 
policy—that the Boy Scout slogan “Be 
prepared” is about as good as any we 
can devise as individuals or as a Nation, 

But in the realm of civilian defense, 
our slogan seems to be “Be unprepared 
and maybe the danger will go away.” 

In our own West Virginia, we have 
learned through experience the value of 
disaster training. The coal companies 
and the Mine Workers Union have co- 
operated over the years on mine safety 
and mine disaster training which have 
been of invaluable help to the local com- 
munities not only in case of mine dis- 
asters but of any type of local emer- 
oe. It has meant saving hundreds of 

ves, 

The Red Cross has also done magnifi- 
cent work over the years in rescue and 
first-aid training. 

The national civilian defense program, 
instead of concentrating on the develop- 
ment and expansion of this kind of work, 
however—training work which would 
help to prepare a community for any 
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kind of emergency—seems to have been 
more concerned about developing some 
magic formula. First it was mass air- 
raid shelters; then it was mass evacua- 
tion of cities. Neither scheme seems to 
be practical. 

In case of danger from attack, most 
of us would have to know how to assure 
our own survival. Our communities 
would have to know how to keep on func- 
tioning. s 

This kind of training has a big plus 
in its favor. It is this: No matter what 
happens internationally—whether there 
is war or enduring peace—it is informa- 
tion and skill which is always helpful to 
the local community—training for peace 
as well as for war. In other words, it is 
training for a better community no mat- 
ter what happens, 


World Trade and Monroe County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
League of Women Voters of Monroe 
County, N. Y., has recently conducted 
a survey of the impact of foreign trade 
on that county, which includes the city 
of Rochester. Its survey covered a ma- 
jor portion of the locality’s large indus- 
tries, and constituted a significant and 
profitable undertaking at the grassroots 
to study the ramifications of this im- 
portant problem. 

Meanwhile, the Library of Congress, 
with the cooperation of the Industrial 
Management Council and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Rochester has, at my 
request, conducted a broad survey on 
this problem within the city of Roches- 
ter. I anticipate that its findings and 
conclusions will be available at an early 
date. Together, these studies should 
throw valuable light on the city’s stake 
in foreign trade. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp an article from 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of May 15 summarizing the league’s 
findings: . 

WORLD TRADE EXPANSION, TARIFF SLASHES 
FAVORED 

Among Rochester and Monroe County in- 
dustrialists expansion of world trade is 
viewed with favor. 

They go along, too, with lower tariffs, ac- 
cording to a survey announced by the League 
of Women Voters of Monroe County. 

The survey polled 165 Rochester industries 
to test the industrial community’s feelings 
on world trade. Analyzing questionnaires 
returned by 165 out of 188 industries, the 
league survey disclosed: 

Exporting activities are carried on by 70 
industries here, 78 use imported material to 
produce their goods. 

Of 51 companies reporting, they compete 
with goods from overseas, only 18 reported 
feeling adverse effects from the competition. 

On trade and tariffs, 97 were in favor of 
expanding world trade; 63 had no comment 
because they said they were not well enough 
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informed; and 5 favored reducing United 
States trade with other nations. Twenty- 
four companies came out for raised tariffs 
against 58 for lowering them; 4 want tariffs 
retained at present levels; and 78 had no 
comment. 


MANY FAVOR TRADE BILL 


The league committee, headed by Mrs. 
Richard Alden, noted that Rochester’s in- 
dustries generally favor the reciprocal trade 
bill recently passed by Congress, which ex- 
tends the President's tariff-cutting powers 
until June 30, 1958. Part of President Eisen- 
hower’s program, the legislation permits cuts 
without prior approval of Congress in return 
for trade concessions from other nations. 

According to the Rochester survey, exports 
are important in most local industries. They 
affect about 90 percent of the labor supply 
in the metals, machinery, and heavy equip- 
ment field. Eastman Kodak Co., which þe- 
cause of its large number of employees, oc- 
cupied a separate classification in the survey, 
reported about 10 percent of labor force was 
occupied in export trade. 

While the survey was unable to obtain dol- 
lar values of either production or exports 
from the industries, the league noted that 
one official said “a sudden and complete loss 
of foreign markets would mean either no jobs 
for 3,000 or a shutdown of the entire local 
plant for 6 weeks of a year.” The company, 
continued the survey report, “is not, and 
should not be, considered typically an ex- 
porting business. 

“At least 13 Rochester companies,” the 
survey added, “find the export end of their 
business so important that they employ 
full-time export managers. Several of these 
same companies, as well as others with 
smaller amounts of exports, indicated that 
they found themselves limited in the amount 
they could export by lack of dollars in the 
countries which wished to buy their 
products.” 

In every category of industry there were 
imports needed for manufacture of the fin- 
ished product. “These imports were often 
in very small amounts, but wherever any of 
them were essential, or fairly so, to some 
product, the importance to the overall econ- 
omy should not be- underestimated,” the 
report said. 


“One major (unidentified) company, em- 
ploying 8.8 percent of the labor force in its 
category in work demanding a high degree of 
skill and paying proportionately well, is try- 
ing to eliminate the necessity for any imports 
whatsoever. 


“FEAR SUPPLY STOPPAGE 


“The officers of this company feel that in 
the event of war or calamity they should be 
able to manufacture their products, many of 
which would be essential to national security, 
from materials available within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States of America. 
The exports of this company have steadily 
decreased in volume during the past decade. 
They are in competition abroad with similar 
products made in Germany and Japan. 

“whether this decrease in exports has any 
bearing on their admitted and public protec- 
tionist policy is hard to say. The company 
officials seem honestly concerned lest loss of 
skills necessary to their type of manufacture 
should endanger the country.” 

Turning to import competition, the survey 
discovered many Rochester industries con- 
sider competition a “stimulant.” Only one 
company thought competition from other 
nations could be curbed by tariff policies. 


“However,” declared the survey, “there 
Was concern expressed many times about the 
competition between United States labor 
and cheap foreign labor. No reply indicated 
direct contact with any labor group ad- 
versely affected by such competition, but 


many felt such groups must exist if all they 
had heard was true,” 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, Before Baltimore Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent and stirring address on the sub- 
ject of the free enterprise system of 
business, delivered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], on May 12, 
1955, before the Baltimore Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, prompts me to ask 
unanimous consent that it be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM ARIZONA, BEFORE THE 
BALTIMORE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE, BALTIMORE, MD., May 12, 1955. 


Your invitation to address the Baltimore 
Junior Association of Commerce this eve- 
ning honors me deeply, for in doing so I am 
once again able to come to this State which 
figured so prominently in the establishment 
of the freedoms of our Republic. 

While it is an impossibility ever to convey 
to you, to whom the State of Maryland is 
home, the immensity of the debt that we of 
the other States feel toward the valiant and 
successful efforts of your forefathers in the 
cause of liberty, the theme of my remarks 
tonight is such that they can be most appro- 
priately delivered in this citadel of man's 
freedom. 

I am honored, also, to have the opportu- 
nity to pay tribute, publicly and before their 
friends and neighbors, to your two outstand- 
ing Senators, JOHN BUTLER and GLENN BEALL. 
Last year, it was my pleasure to have worked 
with Senator BUTLER during his successful 
efforts to establish legislation which would 
give labor unions the mechanism with which 
to rid themselves of communist domination, 
and I have long admired, as well, his tireless 
efforts on behalf of his State of Maryland, 

The fact that Senator BEALL and I both 
belong to the same college fraternity—we are 
Sigma Chis—establishes an immediate bond, 
but my observation of his sincere work on 
the Banking and Currency Committee has 
nurtured the added element of respect for a 
job well done. 


As I have already indicated, my remarks 


; tonight will be directed towards an impor- 


tant aspect of our basic freedom: the free- 
dom of enterprise—our economic system. 
My choice of that subject has been prompted 
by several years of concern over the attitude 
of the American businessman toward that 
system which has made this Nation prosper, 
and which has provided our citizens with 
the highest standards of living ever known 
by any people. 

In fact, it was primarily because of this 
concern that I ventured on to the rough ses 
of politics; and the more I travel that sea 
the more I am convinced that the bland and 
careless acceptance of this system as some- 
thing that will go on and on, without dué 
diligence on the part of the business com- 
munity, is the one thing that might ulti- 
mately destroy it. 

It has been said that eternal vigilance 18 
the price of freedom. That not only applies 
to our everyday freedoms, but also to th? 
freedom under which our business system 
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operates. This is not to say that either one 
segment or one or two groups can maintain 
this vigilance in the protection of these eco- 
nomic freedoms; rather it means that you 
young businessmen gathered here in Balti- 
more tonight, and the millions like you 
across this land, must be constantly stand- 
ing guard lest the soldiers of socialism over- 
come our fortress. 

You might well ask at this point Just why 
the Senator is so disturbed this fair evening. 
Is not the economy running at its highest 
rate in history? Are not the ranks of the 
unemployed extremely small? Is not the 
national income and the gross national pro- 
duction at a new all-time high? Why, then, 
should the Senator be disturbed to the point 
of berating you concerning your attitude 
toward the syster1 which has produced this 
situation? 

If that question exists, I can answer it by 
telling you that I am concerned because we, 
as a people, always seem to be relaxed in our 
vigilance when the going is the easiest. It 
is easy now to feel safe, to be complacent, 
but I assure you that those forces who would 
replace this free system of ours with the 
system of socialism are not relaxed or com- 
Placent. Theirs is a constant and persistent 
effort to lull the business minds into the 
acceptance of Government domination and 
regulation of our method of doing business. 

Perhaps you have already so much accepted 
the extent to which Government has crept 
into your daily business lives that you now 
feel that nothing can be done aboutit. Per- 
haps you have forgotten the regulations, the 
edicts, the forms, and the reports of Govern- 
Ment that now affect your daily business 
activities. If you have, then I suggest that 
you have been slightly brain-washed either 
by complacency or, worse yet, by an idea 
that we can be half socialistic and half free 
enterprise. 

Still, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
you. businessmen, living in this State which 
is part of the bedrock of freedom, actually 
feel that way. I know that businessmen 
from across the length and breadth of this 
land share your concern—and mine—and for 
that reason I feel that you and I should take 
the time to discuss our freedom of business 
bi eae and to discuss, also, the alternative 

Of course, businessmen across this Na- 
tion share your concern. As we in the Sen- 
ate sit, day after day, through committee 

arings, we listen to this concern and to 
the anxious queries of these brothers of 
Yours from elsewhere in America. Listen- 

to a series of witnesses appearing be- 
fore the Labor Committee last week testi- 
tying as to their concern over various changes 
Proposed in a law, I couldn't help but note 
oneness with which they spoke. There 
Was the crisp and clean accent of the New 
Englander: the slow and broad accent of our 
riends from the South; and, then, from 
the mountains and the plains, came 
the voices of westerners. They all spoke of 
One concern: What would these proposed 
Changes do to them and to the daily con- 
duct of their businesses? 
e law on which they were testifying 
i as one of the many that, while originally 
Ntended to serve a good and laudable pur- 
of Offers subtle inroads to the very vitals 
hice system. Almost inevitably, laws that 
tr ve been enacted with lofty purposes, di- 
riia at correcting known evils of the mo- 
iho” have to be changed time and again 
it Order to justify their continuation, and, 
tio 80 doing, in so trying to make correc- 
ns to corrections that are no longer needed, 
oh. laws become confusing and their effects 
the business of this country become 
arply evident. 


cont e witness that appeared expressed this 

tó roar and concern so well that I want 

Was ad now what he said. Mind you, this 

befor, businessman of this country, speaking 

Benat. a committee of the United States 
Ee said: 
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“However, where do I stand under this act? 
Where do these contractors stand under 
it? I asked my lawyer. He doesn’t know. 
I could conceivably be the employer of the 
contractors and their employees. If I am, 
I’d at least like to get their names, because 
I'd like to know who’s working for me. 
But, I may not need their names either, 
because maybe I am an employee of the 
paper mill. But, in that case, I’d like to 
know which mill, because I want to know 
where to look for my check. If it weren’t 
so serious, it might be amusing to be an em- 
ployee, who is also an employer of indi- 
viduals who would be my employees.” 

That, remember, was an individual Ameri- 
can: businessman, who came to the Congress 
because he didn’t know where he stood under 
the law, and because his lawyer was unable 
to tell him. It was never intended, under 
our system of government, that government 
should so inject itself into the daily lives of 
its business and professional people that 
such confusion and question would arise. It 
was never intended that government should 
inject itself into our business structure at 
all, except as outlined by the Constitution. 

Yet, it has, and this example is only one 
of hundreds that I could recite. You, as 
business and professional men, know that 
Washington must enter into many of your 
economic decisions. You know that a safari 
to Washington is not an unknown activity, 
either by you personally, or by a lawyer rep- 
resenting you. We in the Congress know 
that a great amount of your time is spent 
trying to solve the puzzles that are bound 
to occur when the Federal Government over- 
steps its bounds, regardless of the purpose, 
and gets into the daily lives of the States and 
their business activities. 

This is only a sample of the dependence 
the business of this country would have on 
the Federal Government if our free enter- 
prise system were to be replaced by that 
system we know as socialism. 

You may ask why worry about it. You 
may say that it can’t happen here; that 
things are better than ever; that we will 
take care of socialism when the time comes. 
But let me tell you, the time has come; for 
there will never be a time when it isn’t im- 
perative that we defend and extoll this eco- 
nomic system of ours. 

I suggest to you that Fabianism, which 
later became socialism, took a long time to 
take over in England; but when it did, it all 
but wrecked that once great force in the 
world’s markets. It took from the 1870’s to 
the 1940’s, and all the time English business- 
men said there was nothing to fear from 
those crackpots. What they didn’t realize, 
of course, was that those crackpots were 
dedicated to one cause, that of replacing 
England’s free system of business with social- 
ism, and, being dedicated to that, they never 
let up in their efforts. 

Why must it be that people who have, as 
we have, the greatest personal freedoms in 
the world, and the most productive free 
business system in all history, are so bland 
in our acceptance of these precious posses- 
sions? 


These highly prosperous times in which we 
live today have come about because of our 
economic freedom, and it was the loosening 
of the shackles which bound this freedom 
that stimulated investment and confidence 
in our business structure. “What shackles?” 
you might ask. I would answer: the shackles 
of wage and price controls, and the overbur- 
dening load of taxation which was lightened 
somewhat a year ago, but which still needs 
more of its bulk pared off. These are but 
two of the shackles. There are others which, 
though less tangible, are in their own right, 
productive of profound effects on the econ- 
omy. 

One of the important things that has hap- 
pened in the years since Korea is that Amer- 
ican capital has been put to work, and 
American labor has responded with in- 
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creased output, to the end that we are 
growing economically at a proper and safe 
rate today. Another—and, to my mind, this 
is equally as important—has been the reali- 
zation that we are not dependent on a benef- 
icent government which, by taxing away 
our potential future, has been trying to sug- 
gest that it, and only it, is the source of 
our economic muscles. We must never lose 
sight of this proven fact: the normal and 
free operation of our enterprise system has 
produced and will produce an increasingly 
higher standard of living for all of our 
people. 

Now, let us compare the nebulous sugges- 
tions of those who would replace our busi- 
ness system with one that they suggest might 
be new, but which, to me, has all the old 
earmarks of socialism, with that proven fact 
which I have just mentioned. Mind you, 
I am called a reactionary for wanting to cling 
to our proven methods of government and 
business; but let’s see who the real reaction- 
aries are in this country of ours today. 

I hold that they are those who profess to 
be liberals. They are the ones who want to 
go back to the days of bureaucratic govern- 
ment and a big central government with full 
control over our lives. These are the reac- 
tionaries. They want to return to what was 
discarded when your glorious pioneering 
grandfathers came to these shores seeking 
relief from the tyranny of big government. 

No, I am not a reactionary; but I am a 
conservative, because I recognize that, after 
over 5,000 years of man’s efforts to govern 
himself and to run his business, there have 
developed some fundamental truths. These 
are that the dignity of man and his freedom, 
which comes from God, are the ultimate 
ideals of any government, and that this dig- 
nity and freedom can best be expressed in 
the economy of the country when that econ- 
omy runs as free from Government edict and 
regulations as it can. Being of that mind, 
therefore, all of us who would prefer progress 
under our proven system are conservatives; 
and I reiterate that the true reactionaries are 
the eggheads and the socialists who want to 
go back to the dark ages. 

Remember that these people who advocate 
Government intervention in our business 
either wittingly or unwittingly go along with 
a large bureaucracy, because it is not possible 
to inject Federal monies into our business 
life without corresponding Federal regulation 
and control. In fact, it is not improper to 
emphasize here that whenever the Federal 
Government gives money to people in the 
form of subsidies, it is only giving back to 
them, at a greatly reduced proportion, 
money which it took from them in the first 
place in the form of taxes; and with that 
same money goes the inevitable regulation 
and control by the Government. 

Now who are these people who advocate a 
radical change in our economic system, and 
what, specifically, do they suggest as a sub- 
stitute? We can best identify them as those 
who have gathered together under the ban- 
ner of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the ADA, although I will be the first to admit 
that there are others of their kind to be 
found in each of the two major political 
parties, and among a few of the national 
leaders of organized labor. 

Business Week, in 1952, said of this clique: 
“ADA is too well organized to be called merely 
a group, too loose to be called a real organ- 
ization. It is not a political party, but has 
backed men in political elections. It is left- 
wing but anti-Communist.” 

Now, ignoring their political manifestos, 
directed toward the social or the interna- 
tional scenes, I want to call your attention 
to that phase of their philosophy which ap- 
plies directly to your business—to our eco- 
nomic system. One of the leaders of the 
movement, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., said in 
the ADA World, in 1948: “When ADA came 
upon the scene a year ago, it struck the 
American liberals with the impact of a new 
idea. The idea was simply this: That a 
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liberal movement should properly devote it- 
self to the maintenance of individual liber- 
ties and to the democratic control of eco- 
nomic life.” 

To further develop the philosophy con- 
tained in this suggestion of the “democratic 
control of economic life,” let’s turn to a 
statement in this organization’s program as 
adopted by its second annual convention in 
April of 1949, and I quote: “Government 
action is also required to eliminate bottle- 
necks of increased production. Government 
subsidies and financing and, if necessary, 
Government plants must be used to provide 
more steel, more power, and other vital 
necessary raw materials.” 

In short, what is proposed by the ADA is 
socialism, on the one hand, with the pious 
suggestion, at the same time, that they have 
some as yet undisclosed formula whereby 
this socialism can “devote itself to the main- 
tenance of individual liberties.” 

The failure of socialism has been not only 
in the fields of economy but, by the very 
nature of its requirement of Government 
controls, it has also denied to the individual 
the freedom that our system guarantees as 
the dominant feature of both our Govern- 
ment and our economic life. 

Certainly these facts are not news, as any 
student of history well knows. We have all 
read of the controls imposed by the nations 
of history on their economies and the re- 
sultant collapse of those governments. 
Babylon, Egypt, and the Roman Empire, of 
the days long gone, are glaring examples of 
the dangers involved in following the siren 
call of the Socialist, who promises every- 
thing to everybody. Modern England, who, 
thank God, saw her mistake in time, is 
graphic proof, at close hand, of the catas- 
trophic impact of socialism on the economy 
of a country. 

Despite these urgent pleas of mine, how- 
ever, you may still be inclined to say to- 
night, as we gather here in this festive mood: 
“It can’t happen here.” If I were sure of 
that, and if I were not certain that great 
inroads have already been made into the 
thinking of not only our business fraternity 
but, more importantly, into that of our chil- 
dren, I would not be addressing you on 
this subject, nor would I be so personally 
alarmed. 

I have seen enough, though, of the de- 
pendence of businessmen on the bureaus 
in Washington, and I have read the writings 
of too many businessmen who would accept 
part or all of these doctrines, not to be 
concerned. 

Recently, I read a report of Opinion Re- 
search of Princeton, N. J., which gives me the 
greatest reason to pause and ponder. It is 
a report that I want to pass on to you at 
this time. Opinion Research Corp. con- 
ducted a poll of high school seniors in 86 
communities throughout the country. When 
asked the question, “Is the theory, from 
each according to his ability to each ac- 
cording to need a valid basis for an eco- 
nomic system?” 55 percent replied, “Yes.” 
Thus, over half of the high school seniors, 
the citizens of tomorrow, accepted the very 
theory that is the basis of Marxism. 

Sixty-one percent said the profit motive 
is unnecessary to the survival of our system. 
Sixty percent said that the owners get too 
much of the profits. Eighty-two percent of 
the pupils said we do not have competition 
in business. Seventy-six percent believe that 
owners get most of the gains from machinery. 
Sixty percent said that a worker should not 
produce all he can, 

This, gentlemen, will give you some indi- 
cation of what we are up against, of how 
fertile the soil is for the Reuther-Keyser- 
ling propaganda. 

How, then, shall we counterattack? Let's 
steal a page from the enemy's book. Let’s 
live our convictions in everyday life. The 
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enemies of freedom seize every opportunity 
to discredit our system. Let us seize every 
opportunity to lambast theirs. Indeed, not 
only to lambast theirs, but—and this is more 
important—to extol ours. It is far better 
to be for something than merely to be against 
something without offering a positive alter- 
native; and by ardently advocating our own 
proven and successful system, we can drown 
out the lilting song of the sirens of social- 
ism who would wreck our good ship on the 
dark rocks of their philosophy. 

We must tell our employees and the pub- 
lic how our system operates—how they fit 
into the scheme, and how they benefit when 
capital benefits—how investment is the life- 
blood of the system, and how investment 
creates purchasing power. 

We must insist upon private capital de- 
veloping the resources of the Nation, with- 
out reliance upon the Federal Government 
to accomplish this. 

We must, as businessmen, become con- 
cerned with the problems of our communi- 
ties, and with their politics, and with the 
politics of the National Government. 


We must continue to demonstrate that 
free enterprise, when operating in its full 
and proper sense, contributes the most to the 
workingman, to the investor, to the public, 
and to management, and that all four are 
a team, each dependent upon the other for 
the success of all. 

Profit is a necessary element in this op- 
eration; not only profit in terms of money, 
but the profit of advancement, and the profit 
of the maintenance of man’s dignity through 
his ability to achieve for himself those things 
which need to be accomplished. 

Deny Americans this reward, try to place 
all Americans on a basis of “from each ac- 
cording to his ability to each according to 
his need,” and I suggest to you that the 
dignity of man will vanish from the Amer- 
ican dream; and those noble aspirations of 
liberty, for which the famous men of Mary- 
land’s history gave their blood, will become 
another page in the history books of tomor- 
row—a page reminding men again, as they 
have been reminded in the past, that time 
and experience have given us the things on 
which we should hang our faith—that man 
does have freedom and dignity, and that 
these come to him because he is a child of 
God, and not through the directives of a 
bureau of the Federal Government in 
Washington, 


Appropriations for Airmail Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which recently appeared in the Akron 
(N. Y.) News, based on a statement by 
the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
of the State of New York. The article, 
commenting on the appropriations for 
airmail subsidies, points out the saving to 
the people of my State and to the people 
of the Nation from a House action taken 
initially at the urging of my distin- 
guished colleague from New York, 
Representative JONN ROONEY. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


May 17 


SLASH IN AIRLINE SUBSIDIES Saves New 
Yorkers $3.5 MILLION 


ALBANY.—A $3.5 million saving for taxpay- 
ers of New York State has resulted from the 
recent action by the Federal Government in 
slashing a request by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a supplemental appropriation of 
$31 million in airline subsidies, according 
to the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey. 

Thirty-three million dollars from a pro- 
posed $73 million appropriated in air mail 
subsidies. Last September the CAB at- 
tempted, through the Budget Bureau, to get 
White House approval to send to Congress 
a request for a supplemental appropriation 
of $31 million for fiscal 1955. In other words, 
CAB was still trying to get back nearly all 
the money that was cut. 

After a review of the request by both 
the Budget Bureau and the White House, 
the appropriation was trimmed to $15.2 mil- 
lion by the time it was actually transmitted 
to Congress in February. 

Last week, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, at the urging of Representative JOHN 
J. ROONEY, cut the supplemental request still 
further, from the $15.2 million recommended 
to $5 million. 

Therefore, of the original cut of $33 mil- 
lion made last year, only $5 million is being 
restored by the House Committee, for a net 
savings to the taxpayers of $28 million, 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, 
a statewide private taxpayers organization, 
points out that with New York State tax- 
payers paying approximately 12.5 percent of 
all Federal taxes, the cut in the airline sub- 
sidies appropriation means a saving of some 
$3.5 million in taxes to people of this State. 


A Just Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., April 26, 1955: 

A Just Law 


An interesting debate is currently being 
conducted as to the economic effects of 
right-to-work laws. Naturally, labor is try- 
ing to show an adverse effect while manage- 
ment is trying to demonstrate benefits both 
for labor and industry, 


The CIO has produced a survey which 
shows that of 17 States which have right-to- 
work laws, in 16 the average income was 
below the national average and above in only 
1. The CIO neglected to point out that in 
3 of these States the right-to-work law was 
not enacted until 1954 and also failed to 
point out that the average income was below 
the national average in 18 other States which 
do not have right-to-work laws. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Right-To-Work Committee 
have produced surveys which are almost 
identical as to results. Using the years 
1947-53 as a base, they show nonagricultural 
employment up 21 percent in right-to-work 
States as against an average United States 
increase of 14 percent. They show the num- 
ber of business establishments increased 24 
percent in right-to-work States as against a 
15 percent national average. Wages and 
salaries, the reports show, are up 69 percent 
in right-to-work States as against a national 
average of 59 percent and that 33 percent less 
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man-days were lost due to work stoppages in 
right-to-work States as against 18 percent 
for the national average. 

It seems the CIO survey proves nothing 
since average earnings already were below the 
national average in the States named. Ac- 
tual facts show those State incomes have 
more nearly approached the national average 
since they enacted right-to-work laws than 
in other below-average-income States that do 
not have such laws. 

It is evident from almost every other view- 
point that right-to-work laws are an eco- 
nomic benefit to both worker and business. 
In addition, such laws maintain the right of 
man to freedom of choice. They protect the 
Nation from labor dictatorship. They pro- 
tect the right of every man or woman to 
earn a living without let or hindrance by 
any group. Such a law is a just law. 


The Administration’s Wise Tax and Fiscal 
Policies Spell Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recor an article from the New 
York Times of May 16 reporting on the 
Peak prosperity which our country is 
now enjoying under this administra- 
tion’s wise tax and fiscal policies, and 
also a letter from a citizen of Rochester, 
N. Y., concerning these policies. The 
letter appeared in the Rochester Demo- 
Crat and Chronicle of May 10, 1955. 


NATIONAL OUTPUT EQUALS 1953 PEAK—HOME 
BUILDING, HEAVY BUYING BY CONSUMERS BIG 
FACTORS IN FIRST-QUARTER GAIN—INVEN- 
TORY RISE HELPSs—GROsSS PRODUCT AD- 
VANCES TO $370 BILLION ON AN ANNUAL 
Basıs, UP $8 BILLION 


WaAsHINGTON, May 15.—Home building and 
heavy consumer buying, particularly of such 
durable goods as automobiles; refrigerators 
and television sets, proved major factors in 
Testoring national output to top levels in 
the first 3 months of the year. 

was the conclusion voiced by spe- 
Clalists of the Office of Business Economics 
Of the United States Department of Com- 
Merce in announcing that the gross national 
Product in the first quarter of this year ad- 
Vanced to $370 billion at an annual rate that 
Matches the previous peak recorded in the 
Second quarter of 1953. 

The figure for the first quarter of this 

year compares with the annual rate of $362 
On in the closing months of 1954 and 
With the #356 billion registered in the first 
Quarter of 1954. 
The gross national product, in the par- 
nce of economists, is the sum of all goods 
Nd services produced by the Nation. The 
Sure for each quarter is adjusted for sea- 
Sonal variations. 
important in the upturn since the 
was uarter of last year, the report said, 
me the swing in business inventory invest- 
ts nt, from a substantial rate of liquidation 
a small rate of accumulation in evidence 
Y the end of March in this year. 


DISPOSABLE INCOME RISES 


remitPosable personal income, the amount 
the ing for personal expenditures after 
O09 P&Yment of taxes, stood at $260,600,000,- 


at an annual rate at the end of the 


la 
a 


Also 
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quarter. It represented a steady advance in 
each of the months since the fall upturn in 
business. The large increase in wages and 
salaries in March reflected the continuation 
of the business recovery. 

Personal consumption expenditures 
reached an annual rate of $242 billion, a new 
peak for the quarter. This spending was 
$4 billion higher than in the last quarter of 
1954 and $11,500,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding quarter last year. Purchases 
of nondurable goods were more than 10 per- 
cent larger than in the closing 3 months of 
last year. 

Wages and salaries regained the peak they 
had reached in the autumn of 1955. The 
recent advance was the sharpest in the dura- 
ble goods manufacturing industries, where 
the earlier payroll decline had been mainly 
concentrated. Increases also appeared in 
nondurable goods manufacturing, trade, 
mining, services, and finance. 


LETTERS TO THE Enrror—IKe Has COURAGE 
ON TAXES 


In every issue of every newspaper these 
days one reads such headlines as Bond Plans 
Expansion, Kodak To Spend Millions on Ad- 
ditional Facilities, Stromberg Merges, Expan- 
sion Planned, Sears Opening New Stores, 
Kodak Increases Wages. 5 Percent, Rise in 
Employment Sets Record, Peak Business 
Year Seen for State, etc. In other words, 
new. jobs for out-of-work individuals, and 
more pay for those who have jobs. 

Last year President Eisenhower rejected 
a high-pressure effort in Congress to cut 
individual income taxes by $20 per person 
per year. Instead the President favored a 
reduction of corporation taxes. Immedi- 
ately, shortsighted people set up a howl 
that Ike was favoring big business instead 
of the little fellow. (Of course, big busi- 
ness these days, is, to a large extent, owned 
by small-stock holders.) 

Now the wisdom of the President is paying 
off. The $20 income-tax reduction would 
have been a mere drop in the bucket to the 
individual taxpayer. On the other hand the 
reduction in the tax burden borne by busi- 
ness has given corporations additional finan- 
cial elbow room for expansion, with the 
results noted in the headlines. I wonder, 
for example, how many Kodak workers would 
have preferred the $20 tax cut to their cur- 
rent pay increase? 

If, with examples such as these before 
them, there are still those who believe that 
President Eisenhower favors big business 


- instead of the little fellow, then one can only 


conclude that there is truth beyond dispute 
in the old adage that there are none so 
blind as those who will not see. 

Actually, of course, this calm, straight- 
thinking man of courage and immense vision 
favors neither big business nor the little 
fellow as such, but America. Many are 
luckier than they deserve that he sits in 
the White House. 

HOWARD SEVERE, 


Distortion in a Surprising Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Phoenix 
Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz., May 3, 1955: 
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DISTORTION IN A SURPRISING PLACE 


Arizonans who have read the article Dol- 
lars Into Dust in the May issue of Reader's 
Digest may well wonder how a reputable in- 
ternational magazine can afford to pass into 
print such distorted material. The article 
is an attack on reclamation in the United 
States, and several paragraphs deal with the 
Central Arizona project in terms that sound 
dictated by California special-interest 
groups. 

The authors are Leslie A. Miller and Hol- 
man Harvey. Miller, a former governor of 
Wyoming, is chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force on reclamation and water 
supply, but it was Harvey who came to Ari- 
zona to gather material for the article. He 
was given ample information by the Central 
Arizona Project Association and specific 
questions concerning the State’s water needs 
were answered for him, especially those deal- 
ing with the Colorado River controversy. 

None of this material found its way into 
the article. Instead, it presents a biased 
and wholly unsupported view of reclama- 
tion in general and the Central Arizona and 
Upper Colorado River Basin projects in par- 
ticular. This appears to result from Harvey's 
failure or refusal to use the material he 
gathered here. But because Miller’s name 
appears as co-author, and due to the Di- 
gest’s multimillion circulation, the article, 
despite its disregard of facts, will be ac- 
cepted by many readers as an accurate pic- 
ture of western reclamation. 

The Central Arizona Project Association 
has asked the Digest to remedy the damage 
by presenting the other side of the story. 
In view of its reputation for accuracy and 
fairness, the magazine’s editorial board 
should take this action immediately.. Even 
so, Many readers may never hear the other 
side, which is probably exactly what Cali- 
fornia intended when the distorted material 
was planted in the guise of factual data, 


Farm Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Falls City 
Journal of Falls City, Nebr. I believe 
it effectively expresses the viewpoint of 
many middle western farmers: 

Congressman PHIL WEAVER, of Falls City, 
as you may have noted, was one of the Re- 
publican Congressmenywho voted with the 
Democrats to restore high, rigid price sup- 
ports for wheat, corn, and other basic agri- 
cultural products. It is interesting to note 
that, while other Nebraska Republicans in 
the House voted against the high supports, 
all of the Republican Kansas delegation 
voted as WEAvER did, except for one Con- 
gressman from highly industrialized Kansas 
City, Kans. And, as far as we are concerned, 
the high rigid support program is necessary 
as a temporary measure until the smart boys 
can do something more than make nice- 
sounding speeches about the farmer’s inde- 
pendence. Today, the farmer can be inde- 
pendent only so long as he has the income 
to meet the high fixed expenses which are 
imposed upon him, Does anyone for a 
moment think he is independent of those 
fixed expenses? It would be ideal, of course, 
if some day someone would find a way out 
for the farmer without such unpleasant 
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features as acreage controls, marketing cards, 
sealing corn and Federal inspections. | Until 
such a program is worked out, in our opinion, 
the majority of general farmers want price 
protection. And that undoubtedly explains 
Congressman WEAVER’s vote, 


A Brief Survey of Some Early Roots of 
the Agricultural Extension Service ia 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 
I. THE FARMERS’ SOCIETIES, FAIRS, CLUBS, ETC. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the be- 
ginning of agricultural extension work, 
broadly defined as the popular education 
of farming people, has been set as early 
as 1785, with the organization of the 
Philadelphia Society... As might be ex- 
pected, these early attempts to reach dirt 
farmers included discussions, exhibits, 
and fairs. They were more or less indig- 
enous and local in keeping with the fa- 
cilities of the period. Some attained 
more than local status, becoming in name 
at least a State society, board, and so 
forth. Several such groups existed be- 
fore 1800: By the eve of the Civil War, 
some 900 local and county agricultural 
societies, and so forth, were more or less 
active. 

In our State of Iowa, the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society was organized in 
December 1853 at Fairfield, Iowa, and 
held its first annual State fair at that 
place in October 1854.” The State fair 
was permanently located at Des Moines 
in 1879. It represents, according to 
Morgan, a step leading to the develop- 
ment of the present Extension Service: 

The education of the adult farmer and 
his wife was organized on a Statewide basis 
and received tax money for its support. 


In addition to the direct education 
which may have been derived by the par- 
ticipating members and others in attend- 
ance at the several types of events spon- 
sored, there were still other results, ex- 
pressed by Dr. True: 

* * * brought a considerable and grow- 
ing body of the most intelligent and pro- 
gressive farmers into active relations with a 
nationwide movement for the advancement 
of agriculture. Through meetings, fairs, cor- 
Trespondence, publications, and articles in 
the agricultural and other papers they sought 
to make the public feel that the interests of 
agriculture and farming population were en- 
titled to more consideration by Congress and 
the State legislatures. They were increas- 
ingly active and influential in the efforts 
to establish State boards of agriculture, a 
national Department of Agriculture, the 
teaching of agriculture in schools and col- 
leges, the carrying on of experiments and 
scientific investigations for the improvement 
of agriculture,.and the building up of agri- 
cultural journals and books.’ 


It is not perhaps surprising to find 
that public funds in modest amount were 
in some places appropriated for these 
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groups, or that they sometimes were 

allowed part of the proceeds from the 

fairs and proceeds of sales of escheated 

lands. 

TM. THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND THE 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Other developments which contributed 
greatly to the later emergence of the Ex- 
tension Service were the State colleges 
and the associated experiment stations. 
Early education was not always wilthout 
its agricultural aspects, even a strong 
agricultural core, witness the Gardiner 
Lyceum established in Maine in 1821 and 
the Agricultural School of Josiah Hol-= 
brook in 1824 at Derby, Conn. Private 
colleges, such as Rensselaer Institute at 
Troy, N. Y., and Washington College— 
now Trinity—at Hartford, Conn., were 
in part agricultural establishments as 
early as 1824. These and other such de- 
velopments were not highly successful. 
The movement toward public support for 
agricultural colleges continued to de- 
velop slowly. Ideas involving an inte- 
grated agricultural college and experi- 
mental farm are credited to Elkanah 
Watson as early as 1819.* 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
cover the history of the developments 
which preceded—the Iowa State Agri- 
cultura] College and Farm was estab- 
lished by law on March 22, 1858, and 
followed the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges under the Morrill Land 
Grant Act of July 2, 1862. That is in 
itself a long and interesting story. What 
we are interested in here is that these 
colleges strongly nurtured the experi- 
ment stations as well as agricultural 
education. 

Agricultural experiment stations had 
been established at several or most of 
the land-grant colleges prior to the 
Hatch Act of 1887. Professor Hilgard 
organized such a station as soon as he 
went to the University of California; in 
1875 he equipped a laboratory for re- 
search in agricultural chemistry and be- 
gan field experiments on deep and shal- 
low plowing for cereals. It was the staff 
of such colleges with their associated ex- 
periment stations, together with a por- 
tion of their trainees who were in due 
course to carry education by extension 
to the dirt farmer. 

The Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
was formally organized in October 1887. 
Departments of agricultural extension 
work were organized in some of the State 
agricultural colleges in the early nine- 
ties. Extension leaders in the State agri- 
cultural colleges who had been appointed 
to assist in farmers’ institutes and other 
early forms of extension work attended 
the meetings of the college section—or- 
ganized in 1890—but as their numbers 
and influence increased in the early 
1900's, it became necessary to give them 
recognition by appointing a special ex- 
tension committee in 1905 and by creat- 
ing a separate extension division in 1908. 
By 1907 State agricultural colleges in 39 
States were carrying on some form of 
agricultural extension work.® 

The Smith-Lever Extension Act of 
May 8, 1914, which we will not discuss 
here, has an interesting history begin- 
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ning at least as early as 1908, when a 
rising demand was indicated for Federal 
appropriations for extension work, partly 
to stimulate increased State appropria- 
tions for the same. An early voice in the 
discussion was that of the committee on 
extension work of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Sations which made such rec- 
ommendations in November 1908. How- 
ever, only the recommendation: “That 
each institution represented in this asso- 
ciation organize as soon as possible a 
definite scheme of extension work in 
agriculture” was approved.’ Much de- 
bate and delay followed before the 
Smith-Lever Act itself came into ex- 
istence. 
IOI. THE COUNTY AGENT AND DEMONSTRATION 
FARMS 


In-one fashion or another experiment 


‘station farms no doubt served as early 


demonstration farms. Even secondary 
schools sometimes had major farm en- 
terprises. Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son in his 1903 report mentions that the 
Mount Hermon School, near Northfield, 
Mass., founded by the late D. L. Moody, 
had decided to establish an agricultural 
department and to offer courses of in- 
struction in agriculture. It already had 
a farm of about 1,000 acres, a dairy of 
200 cows, fruit orchards and a cannery 
for putting up vegetables." 

It remained for a transplanted upstate 
New Yorker to inaugruate what came 
to be recognized as a new and sig- 
nificant departure in agricultural edu- 
cation. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who after 
wide public agricultural experience in 
the East and Midwest had turned to a 
private agricultural venture in the South 
in 1886, used demonstration farms, about 
one per township in southwestern Loui- 
siana to show not only that the area 
was suited to general farming but how 
it could be done. 

` Later, in Federal service working with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, he set up 
several demonstration farms in the Gulf 
States to show that diversified agricul- 
ture could be feasible. All of this expe- 
rience, both public and private, was basic 
to his new efforts, beginning perhaps 
about 1901 but clearly underway in 1903, 
to rehabilitate cotton areas which had 
been devastated by the boll weevil. Bur- 
ritt says of Knapp’s educational system: 

To aid in securing local cooperation from 
the farmers themselves, Dr, Knapp estab- 
lished districts with local agents in charge, 
the district agents being lieutenants for the 
State agents. These local agents were pref- 
erably and usually local farmers in good 
repute with the people who had been prac- 
tically successful with the control methods 
(for the cotton boll weevil) advocated by 
the Department and who had local knowl- 
edge of the problems and the methods of 
the people with whom they worked, They 
traveled from farm to farm and gave per- 
sonal instruction to farmers who by actual 
demonstrations showed that cotton could be 
profitably grown in spite of the weevil.: 


Another statement, by Dr. True, on 
this development is: 


Professor Knapp established headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., in January 1904 and took 
counsel -with farmers, bankers, merchants, 
railroad presidents, and other businessnien. 
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Contributions of money, railroad trains, 
passes, and other aids were received. On 
February 19, 1904, W. D. Bentley was ap- 
pointed as agent and served on an agricul- 
tural train of the Fort Worth & Denver 
Railroad for 2 weeks. Meetings were held 
in towns along the route, and lectures were 
delivered on cotton, corn, fruit, and forage, 
and other crops. At first farmers were un- 
willing to agree to undertake demonstra- 
tions, but after Mr. Bentley joined the farm- 
ers’ union he had better success and gave 
demonstrations in about 10 counties in the 
northwest part of the cotton section in 
Texas. W. F. Procter and James A. Evans 
were appointed February 12, 1904. The lat- 
ter has remained in the Government service 
in prominent positions in connection with 
demonstration and extension work and at 
present is assistant chief of the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work. Over 20 agents 
were employed in Texas in 1904, 3 in Louisi- 
ana, and 1 in Arkansas. That year over 
1,000 meetings were held, and 7,000 farmers 
agreed to demonstrate. In the fall a meet- 
ing of agents and more than 200 representa- 
tives of farmers was held at Houston. Profits 
from the demonstrations were reported, and 
the benefits of pure seed, deep plowing, fre- 
quent shallow cultivation, and the growing 
of home supplies were the chief topics dis- 
cussed. In general, getting ahead of the 
weevil with early planting, early-maturing 
varieties, and treatment of the soil to pro- 
mote rapid growth was the secret of success. 

In 1905 the work was expanded to include 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. 

In the early days agents worked in districts 
of 10 to 20 counties, and the demonstrations 
were carried on largely along the lines of rail- 
roads. The agents visited representative 
farmers, obtained -their cooperation as 
demonstrators, furnished them with working 
plans, and instructed them in keeping 
records and making weekly reports. Each 
demonstrator was expected to grow from 5 
to 20 acres of cotton under direction of the 
agent, who visited him at least once a month. 
Farmers met to see the demonstrations, and 
many of those present agreed to manage & 
part or the whole of their land under direc- 
tions sent out by the department. Such 
farmers were called “cooperators,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the ‘demonstrators.” 
A “demonstration” was the growing of a 
single crop under direction of the agent on 
a portion of the farm. The term “demon- 
stration farm” was at first used to designate 
a farm on which there was a demonstration, 
but later was applied to a farm wholly worked 
according to the department’s instructions.” 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson in his 
1904 report called atention to this co- 
operation with farmers: 


With a view to bringing directly home to 
farmers of Texas and Louisiana, especially 
those in the boll-weevil districts, the ad- 
vantages of better methods of cultivation, 
the value of early maturing seed, etc., 
the Bureau organized an extensive line of 
propaganda work. The farmers in the 
Various counties were organized and were 
brought into cooperation in such a way that 
large plantings were made under the direct 
supervision of the Department. Tracts of 5, 
10, 15, and 20 acres were handled by individ- 
ual farmers, under working plans furnished 
by the Bureau, the object being in all cases 
to demonstrate the practicability of grow- 
ing cotton despite the presence of the 
weevil. 

More than 5,000 farmers were engaged in 
this work, and the results have been highly 
satisfactory. At a recent meeting held in 
Houston, where more than 200 representa- 
tive farmers from all parts of the State were 
present, records were presented showing the 
yields of cotton under the plans of the 
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Department compared with old methods. 
The increased yields, ranging all the way 
from 25 percent to 100 percent in districts 
badly infested by the weevil, show that by 
proper methods of culture, the use of early 
maturing varieties of seed, and the applica- 
tion of proper fertilizers, excellent results 
may be obtained. A complete record of the 
yields from the various farms conducted un- 
der the direction of the Bureau has been 
kept, and a report embodying these data will 
soon be published. 

As another feature of the work in the 
South, plans were made and put into opera- 
tion establishing diversification farms at 
various places. The object of these farms 
was to show the value and importance of di- 
versified agriculture. It was found unnec- 
essary for the Bureau to expend any funds 
in the development of these farms, except in 
minor ways for the purchase of certain spe- 
cial seeds, and sometimes for special fertiliz- 
ers where such were to be used. In all cases 
the business interests of the respective com- 
munities gladly cooperated with the Bureau 
to the end not only of securing a desirable 
farm for the purpose, but assuming all re- 
sponsibility for its support. In every in- 
stance efforts have been made in organizing 
these farms to make them not only self-sup- 
porting but profitable. The main object of 
the work is to show that by diversified agri- 
culture the lands may not only be improved, 
but more money can be made than in farm- 
ing with a single crop. 

Thirty-two of these farms have been or 
are about to be established, of which 16 are 
in Texas, 5 in Louisiana, 3 in Georgia, 2 in 
Alabama, 3 in Mississippi, 2 in South Caro- 
lina, and 1 in Florida, The general method 
employed in locating, organizing, and con- 
ducting these farms is to first determine in 
what section of the State the various farms 
are to be located. An effort is then made to 
find a progressive farmer who is desirous of 
encouraging diversified farming in his sec- 
tion, and who is willing to permit the De- 
partment to aid him in doing it. When a 
suitable arrangement has been made, a rep- 
resentative of the Department and the State 
experiment station make a thorough study of 
local conditions with reference to cropping 
possibilities, markets, advantages, etc. A 
system of records is instituted, which en- 
ables the Department to secure detailed 
information regarding every phase of the 
management of the farm and the results 
secured. After the farms are established, 
other farmers are encouraged to visit them, 
this being done largely through the coopera- 
tion of the State experiment station. 


A somewhat coordinated but not whol- 
ly distinct branch of the work was inau- 
gurated under W. J. Spillman. The Sec- 
retary in his report for 1902 said: 


As the work of reorganizing this Bureau 
developed, the need was felt for properly co- 
ordinating all the varied lines of plant work 
in such a way that they could be brought 
directly home to the practical farmer and 
fruitgrower in all parts of the country. To 
this end, I have approved the establishment 
within the Bureau of an office of Farm Man- 
agement, which shall have for its object the 
bringing together in concrete form of all the 
facts developed in the Bureau as a whole, 
sifting the results, and applying them in a 
practical way where they will do the most 
good. To enhance the value of this work 
general studies have been inaugurated in 
the matter of securing facts regarding the 
way in which the best paying farms in the 
country are being managed, and what are 
the relationships of surrounding conditions, 
such as proximity to markets, ways of leasing 
or controlling the lands, soils, and climate, 
and the methods of farming followed. With 
the knowledge thus secured it will be prac- 
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ticable to lay out a working plan for a par- 
ticular farm in a particular region, the object 
being in all cases to have such plans serve 
as object lessons for type regions rather than 
for individuals. In line with this plan there 
is now being undertaken in different parts 
of the South demonstration experiments for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of 
more diversified farming. 

With the cooperation of farmers, working 
plans are being devised whereby the present 
system of growing only one crop will be 
changed so as to secure more diversification, 
thus insuring greater profits and the build- 
ing up of the fertility of the land. There 
are many thousands of acres in the South 
where the same system of farming has been 
carried on for years and where it would be 
a great advantage to inaugurate changes 
which would lead to the building up of the 
fertility of the soil and give broader oppor- 
tunities to those handling the same. As a 
specific example of this work there is now 
being developed in the South, as object 
lessons, a system of what will be called “one- 
man” farms. These are small areas of land 
in the pine woods region upon which a Sys- 
tem of farming is being developed of such 
a nature as to appear directly to the class 
of farmers who must necessarily handle such 
land. Instead of a single crop, simple sys- 
tems of rotation are being put into opera- 
tion, and the question of the proper stock to 
keep is being considered, all being of such a 
nature that the work can be handled by one 
individual. In other regions, where the con- 
ditions are different, more elaborate plans 
are underway whereby considerable tracts 
of land which have for years been cropped 
to cotton are being arranged for a regular 
rotation, introducing stock as an element for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of 
such diversification and its bearing on the 
welfare of the different communities.” 


The county agent in any form ap- 
proximating the present was long miss- 
ing. Nevertheless, his future place and 
function in the education of farmers was 
slowly but certainly evolving. 

Burritt ® states that the first county 
agent in the South was W. C. Stallings 
in Smith County, Tex. True dates this 
as of November 12, 1906, and indicates 
that the appointment resulted from a 
local demand for more demonstrations 
and more information than Could be 
given by agents whose territory included 
several counties.“ Burritt further 
states: 

It was in Broome County, at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on March 1, 1911, that the first 
county agent in the northern and western 
States was permanently established; and this 
was by the chamber of commerce. 


The man was John H. Barron. 


IV. THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES AND SIMILAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Farmers’ institutes were a major root 
from which the Extension Service even- 
tually developed. They appear to have 
evolved at an early date. The duties 
of the secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, established 
in 1852, included visiting the various 
agricultural districts of the State and 
delivering lectures on the practice and 
science of agriculture. The idea was to 
have meetings rather similar to teach- 
ers’ institutes, but upon agricultural sub- 
jects. The purpose of such early group 
meeting appears to have included at 
least the following: 
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First. To discuss agricultural matters 
among themselves. 

Second. Establish a series of lectures 
on agriculture, agricultural chemistry, 
and geology. 

Third. Conduct classes, especially for 
young farmers and women. 

Fourth. Purchase agricultural books, 
to be read and commented on at meet- 

Ss. 
ae early period may perhaps be best 
characterized as one of modest begin- 
nings but one fecund with ideas fore- 
shadowing much which was to come 
later. Consider the suggestions of 
George Boutwell in 1857 that six pro- 
fessors be appointed, representing dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, and as- 
signed on rotation to districts, to visit 
farms, institute experiments, advise 
farmers, give lectures, and hold institute 
meetings. Some farm papers drew spe- 
cial attention to information regarding 
the institutes, among them the Farmers 
Institute, published at Mason City, Iowa. 

Some statements by Dr. True perhaps 

provide a general summary. 


The extension work of the agricultural col- 
leges was an outgrowth of the addresses 
delivered at meetings of agricultural socie- 
ties, at fairs, and at other gatherings of farm- 
ers during all the 19th century. From the 
beginning these addresses included some on 
the more technical phases of agriculture and 
its relations to the sciences, delivered by col- 
lege teachers or persons having special knowl- 
edge of the subjects they treated. In 1861 
the Michigan Legislature passed an act which 
contained a provision that “the professors 
of the college may give lectures to farmers 
away from the college.” 

About 1870 meetings called farmers’ insti- 
tutes began to be held in Iowa and Kansas, 
and these were gradually developed into a 
regular system of meetings under public 
control, organized and managed by the agri- 
cultural colleges or State boards or depart- 
ments of agriculture, and supported by pub- 
lic funds. Whatever authority controlled the 
institutes, the officers of the agricultural col- 
leges quite generally participated in them 
in the several States. The experiment sta- 
tions made large use of the institutes for the 
dissemination of the practical results of their 
investigations. The Office of Experiment 
Stations therefore promoted the institutes 
and in 1903 under a special appropriation 
by Congress established a division for its 
work relating to them. 

Following the decline of the lyceum move- 
ment, partly as a result of the Civil War, 
there began in 1874 the more systematic 
Chautauqua movement. This was not con- 
nected with educational institutions but 
consisted largely of literary and scientific 
circles, which were to a certain extent as- 
sisted by summer schools and correspond- 
ence courses managed by university profes- 
sors. sen. € 

In 1896 the extension work was expanded 
in the State of New York to include (1) 
itinerant or local experiments as a means 
of teaching, (2) readable expository bulle- 
tins, (3) itinerant horticultural schools, (4) 
elementary instruction in nature study. in 
rural schools, and (5) instruction by means 
of correspondence and reading courses. This 
plan was so successful that the legislature 
in 1897 broadened the scope of the work to 
include the whole State and agriculture in 
general. The appropriation was increased to 
$25,000, to be spent under the supervision 
of the director of the New York College of 
Agriculture. 

That year, besides the horticultural in- 
vestigations, 200 local experiments with 
various crops were conducted, 10,000 teach- 
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ers were reached through visits to schools, 
lectures at teachers’ institutes, and distribu- 
tion of nature-study leaflets, 15,000 pupils 
were enrolled for nature study, and 1,600 
young farmers took correspondence courses.% 


By the end of the century institutes 
were held in all of the then existing 
States. Financial contribution from 
public funds were substantial, about 
$150,000 in 1899. In 19 States, mostly in 
the South and West, the institutes were 
directly under the auspices of the agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment stations, 
but in 16 States were connected with the 
State Department of Agriculture; and 
in 3, including Iowa, with county 
organizations. 

Farmers’ institutes were not initiated 
in Iowa until relatively late—1870—and 
then by the State Agricultural College 
as a more practicable method of meet- 
ing an urgent demand from outside the 
institution for a winter session. Thus 
the policy of disseminating information 
by means of lectures and demonstra- 
tions was early established. Farmers’ 
institutes at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, 
Muscatine, and Washington were con- 
ducted during the winter of 1870-71. 
However, at a later period the sponsor- 
ing organization was the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Agriculture and Industrial In- 
struction.” 

The Secretary in his 1903 report sum- 
marized the situation and the support 
which the Federal Government had been 
able to provide. 

In my last annual report I recommended 
that an appropriation of $5,000 be given to 
enable the Office of Experiment Stations to 
undertake work connected with the promo- 
tion of the farmers’ institute system in this 
country. The appropriation was to be used 
in employing an officer who would devote his 
time and energy to this work, visit institute 
workers and advise them regarding the ways 
in which the Department might help the 
institutes, study the problems of institute 
Management at home and abroad, and seek 
to shape the Department's work for the in- 
stitutes so that it might be most helpful 
to this enterprise. As the matter was finally 
fixed in the appropriation act, only about 
$2,000 of the income of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations for the current fiscal year can 
be used for this purpose. This is entirely 
inadequate for the work planned, but will 
be used in gathering statistics of the insti- 
tute movement and in employing, during a 
part of the year, an officer who will be re- 
tained as farmers’ institute specialist, if 
Congress shall provide sufficient means for 
continuing the work. 

Farmers’ institutes are now held in 44 
States and Territories, including Hawaii. 
Nearly complete returns from 40 States and 
Territories show that in the areas reported 
about 2,300 institutes are held annually; 
that the funds expended by the different 
States and Territories in support of these 
institutes (not including expenses incurred 
by local authorities) amounted to about 
$196,000 per annum, and that about 709,000 
people attended the institutes. The number 
of students taking the agricultural course 
at the agricultural colleges in the same 


States and Territories during the year ended ' 


June 30, 1901, was 9,623, including those 
who are recorded as attending courses in 
household economy, dairying, and veterinary 
science. 

The total number of persons reached by 
the farmers’ institutes and the agricultural 
colleges (about 720,000) is, however, only a 
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small percentage (7.2 percent) of those actu- 
ally engaged in agricultural pursuits (about 
10 million). The publications of the experi- 
ment stations are sent to about 500,000 farm- 
ers. A great need of our educational system 
is, therefore, wider dissemination of the re- 
sults of agricultural study and research 
among those now actually engaged in 
farming. 

I recommend that an appropriation of 
$6,000 be made by Congress to enable the 
Office of Experiment Stations to aid the farm- 
ers’ institutes during the fiscal year 1904,11 


Early in 1903 occurred an event which 
has been called the beginning of the 
county farm demonstration work. It is 
of interest to all those dealing with agri- 
cultural education but of very special 
and peculiar interest to Iowans. But be- 
fore we plunge into it we must lay some 
groundwork. Iowa in 1902 had the great 
fortune to acquire Perry G. Holden from 
the neighboring State of Illinois. 

Of him, Russell Lord has said: 


That a man of science, a promoter, a poli- 
tician, and a stimulating teacher can dwell 
and labor within one mind and body is 
illustrated by the extension career of Perry 
G. Holden, whom “Uncle Henry” Wallace at- 
tracted to Iowa from Illinois in 1902. Iowa 
State College had no adequate appropriation 
for a professor of agronomy. Wallace’s 
Farmer put up part of the money for Holden’s 
salary for the first 2 years. At the end of 
that time Holden had 5 counties cooperating 
in the growing of corn, oats, and alfalfa and 
in the eradication of quack grass, and he had 
launched his famous “seed corn Gospel 
Trains.” By 1906 his demonstrations, made 
on the farms of county poorhouses, were put 
on in 10 counties; and his corn-gospel trains 
touched every county in Iowa. 


But to return to 1903 and the origin of 
county farm demonstration work in our 
fair State. The Sioux County Farmers’ 
Institute met in Hull, Iowa, on February 
16, 17, and 18, 1903. On the final day, its 
assembly passed the following resolution 
urging the county board of supervisors to 
establish an experimental—demonstra- 
tion—farm. 


The resolution adopted reads as 
follows: 


Whereas it has been proposed (proposal 
made by Professor Holden of Iowa State Col- 
lege who was present and participated during 
2 of the 3-day sessions) to the members of 
the Sioux County Farmers’ Institute now in 
session at Hull this 18th day of February 
1903 to establish an experimental farm in 
Sioux County; and 

Whereas it is believed that the board of 
supervisors upon request will set aside a 
portion of the poor farm for such experi- 
mental farm and appropriate money to pur- 
chase seed and to pay the extra expense in- 
curred in carrying on such experiments as 
may be deemed best to be made; and 

Whereas Mr. Harry McKee, the present 
superintendent of the poor farm, has kindly 
offered his services as far as possible without 
any extra compensation; and 

Whereas it is believed that such experi- 
mental farm will be of great value to the 
farmers of Sioux County: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor such an experi- 
mental farm provided that: 

1. The poor farm or a portion of it can be 
secured for the purpose, 

2. That the money necessary for carrying 
on experiments can be secured. 

3. That the experiments for the first year 


be limited to the growing of cereals, grasses, 
and vegetables, 
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4. That the amount of money to be ex- 
pended be limited to $250; and 

Resolved further, That upon the adoption 
of this resolution, a committee of two be 
appointed to present this matter with a copy 
of these resolutions to: the board of super- 
visors together with a plan of action. 


The Board of Supervisors of Sioux 
County did comply with the request of 
the Farmers’ Institute as recorded in 
the county auditor’s office, as follows: 

April 8, 1903: On motion the board made 
an appropriation.of $150 to be used for an 
experiment station at the County Poor Farm. 
The committee appointed to superintend 
this work is: J. C: Emery, H. J. Vander Waa, 
and H. H. McKee, county farm superintend- 
ent. John Boeyink, auditor; William Dealy, 
chairman of the board; Charles Harmelink, 
member of the board; William Shimp, mem- 
ber cf the Board; J. H. Blatherwick, member 
of the board; John Smith, member of the 
board. 


In the conduct of county demonstra- 
tion farms the county furnished the land, 
labor, storage space, travel necessary in 
getting samples of corn and living ex- 
penses of college people while in the 
county and in addition the cash fund for 
incidentals. 

We should perhaps note that Barton 
Morgan in his history of the extension 
service of Iowa State College, discussing 
the official creation of the extension 
service and its early development under 
Holden, says: 

In 1903 Holden started the county farm 
demonstration work near Orange City in 
Sioux County. In 1904, 5 counties cooper- 
ated; and in 1906, 10 counties cooperated. 
The projects were with oats, alfalfa, corn, 
and quack-grass eradication. This county 
farm demonstration work, according to Hol- 
den, was the beginning of county agricul- 
tural agent work. 


But perhaps we should supply the 
story of that major event as Morgan was 
able to reconstruct it: 


The county farm demonstration plots, or 
experiment stations as they were sometimes 
called, seem to have grown out of a discus- 
sion at a farmers’ institute in Sioux County, 
at Hull, in the winter of 1903. The farm- 
ers were in the midst of a sharp argument 
when Holden entered the meeting. A Mr. 
Hawkins called upon Holden to give his 
opinion on the question of whether or not 
Ames was too far away and conditions too 
different for the experiments of the college 
to be of value in Sioux County. 

Holden replied (Morgan, Barton, Notes on 
a Personal Interview with P. G. Holden. 
Ames, Iowa, May 23, 1932.), “Mr. Hawkins, 
you are discussing one of the biggest things 
in the world.” Holden took the view that 
every county should put on demonstrations 
and have someone in the County to direct 
the demonstration projects. He would have 
this man advise the farmers as to the best 
golution of their problems and also to work 
with the boys and girls. 

As a result of this discussion, county farm 
demonstration work was started on the 
county farm in Sioux County in the spring of 
1903. County farms were chosen because 
they belonged to all the people and were 
centrally located. Field demonstrations and 
simple experiments were conducted with 
Oats, alfalfa, corn, and the eradication of 
Corn, however, received the 
chief emphasis. Holden was often called 
tke Corn Man because he stressed corn 
so much. 

In the fall of the year, large gatherings, 
or picnics, were held at each of the county 
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farms to view the results of the work. From 
400 to 3,500 people usually attended these 
gatherings. The plan followed was for those 
interested to visit the plots in the forenoon 
and listen to an explanation of the work by 
some member of the extension department. 
At noon the people gathered for a picnic 
dinner, in family or neighborhood groups. 
After the dinner, programs of general in- 
terest were held in which some local people 
and 1 or 2 from the college took part. 
(Data Regarding the Organization of the 
Agricultural Extension Department, op. cit., 
pp. 37-38.) Data from these plots were 
published in circular form up to 1915. 

From a beginning in Sioux County in 1903, 
the work grew rapidly for a number of years. 
In 1904, there were 5 counties; in 1906, there 
were 10 counties; in 1908 there were 14 coun- 
ties; and in 1910 there were 16 counties. 
(Iowa State College. Annual Reports, Sup- 
erintendent and Specialists of the Extension 
Department, 1911. Unpublished, Ames, 
Iowa.) 

While section 2 of the first extension act 
in Iowa made provision for experimental 
‘ork, the college trustees decided against 
experimentation in the extension department 
as it was otherwise provided for in the ex- 
periment station setup. The county farm 
demonstrations had in them an element of 
the experimental, but this work was finally 
discontinued in 1915. The county demon- 
stration farms were however, a forerunner 
of the county agent plan of extension work 
which a little later came to occupy such an 
important place in Iowa.” 


Thus, not only Professor Holden but 

J. C. Emery, president; G. A. Sheldon, 
secretary; B. F. Hawkins, N. E. Williams, 
and E. S. Boomer, of the program com- 
mittee, and others, including substantial 
attendance from the Dutch population 
of that area, initiated a much larger 
“wave of the future” than they could 
have realized. 
_ For it appears that Sioux County in 
cooperation with Iowa State College es- 
tablished more than 50 years ago the 
fundamental basis of support that is now 
being carried out in cooperative exten- 
sion work throughout the United States. 
The Sioux County demonstration in 1903 
was a significant event in the develop- 
ment of extension work. 

The Sioux County Demonstration 
Farm of 1903 qualifies for the high na- 
tional honor of beginning county farm 
demonstration work because it was: 

First. Organized at the request and on 
the initiative of a group of farmers— 
Sioux County Farmers’ Institute. 

Second. Supported by county appro- 
priations and land at the request of 
farmers. 


Third. Conducted in full cooperation 
with Iowa State College and this co- 
operation also included support from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


1 Alfred Charles True, A History of Agricul- 
tural Extension Work in the United States, 
1785-1923, USDA miscellaneous publication 
No. 15, October 1928. He also mentions that 
a group of South Carolina planters interested 
in indigo began to hold meetings about 1740. 
Agricultural fairs were held as early as 1644 
in New Haven, Conn. 

2 Barton Morgan, A History of the Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
1934, p. 3. 

s Alfred Charles True, A History of Agri- 
cultural Education in the United States, 
1785-1925, USDA miscellaneous publication 
No. 36, July 1929, p. 24. ` 
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4 True, op. cit., p. 47. 

ë See Gladys Baker, The County Agent, the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, 
p. 4 


> eSee True, A History of Agricultural Ex- 


tension Work in the United States, 1785- 
1923, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

7Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1903, USDA Rept. No. 76, Washington, 1903, 
p. 72. 

8 M. C. Burritt, The County Agent and the 
Farm Bureau, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, 1922, pp. 154-155. 

®* True, A History of Agricultural Extension 
Work in the United States, 1785-1923, op. cit., 
pp. 60-61. 

10 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1904, USDA Rept. No. 79, Washington, 1904, 
pp. 27, 28. 

“u Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1902, USDA Report No. 73, Washington, 1902, 
pp. 8-9. 

12 M. C. Burritt, The County Agent and the 
Farm Bureau, op. cit., p. 154. 

133 True, A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923, 
op. cit., p. 63. 

x Burritt, op. cit., p. 160. 

% True, A History of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1785-1925, op. Cit., 
pp. 276, 277. 

1 True, A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923, 
op. cit., p. 14. 

In his other work, A History of Agricultural 
Education in the United States, 1785-1925, 
p. 119, he indicates 1871-72 as the beginning 
date but p. 158 says 1870-71. 

7 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1902, USDA Report No. 73, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

38 Russell Lord, The Agrarian Revival, 
American Association for Adult Education, 
New York, 1939, p. 49. 

13 Barton Morgan, A History of the Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, June 1934, p. 24. Inasmuch as Morgan 
says “according to Holden,” rather than tak- 
ing a stand on the matter himself, we should 
note that the reference he gives is: Data 
Regarding the Organization of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Department, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Unpublished notes, Ex- 
tension Service files, 54 pp., no date. 

= Morgan, ibid., pp. 32-33. 


Transportation Tax on Travel to Mexico, 
Canada, Central America, and the 
Caribbean Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues 2 newspaper editorials, 1 from 
the Habana Post and 1 from the San 
Antonio News, which deal with the ques- 
tion of removing the transportation tax 
on travel to Mexico, Canada, and the 
Central American and Caribbean Sea 
areas—which are the only areas in the 
world which are still subject to this dis- 
criminatory tax. 

I have introduced a bill to accomplish 
this purpose, as have several other Mem- 
bers of Congress. The revenue produced 
by this tax is not significant, but its ex- 
istence is an absolute act of discrimina- 
tion to those countries which are our 
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closest friends and whose continued 
good will is necessary to our western 
solidarity. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Havana Post, Havana, Cuba, of 
May 6, 1955] 

END or AMERICAN TRAVEL Tax Is URGED BY 
CUBAN Arm Group—AIM AT ABOLISHING 
States’ Levy or 10 PERCENT, PASSAGE 
SOUGHT For BILL PENDING IN CONGRESS 


The elimination by the United States Con- 
gress of the tax discrimination now exist- 
ing on travel to Mexico, the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral America, and Canada would be an effec- 
tive contribution toward the development 
of Cuba’s second industry—tourism—it was 
emphasized here yesterday by the Cuban Air 
Transport Association. 

The Cuban association has joined the Air 
Transport Association of America in a cam- 
paign aimed at abolishing the existing 10 
percent travel tax to this area. 

The 1947 amendment to the transport tax 
law left travel to Mexico, Central America, 
the Caribbean area and Canada completely 
taxable, the Cuban ATA said, adding that the 
tax to Europe and South America was abol- 
ished or what was alleged to be the conven- 
ience of helping the economic reconstruction 
of those nations. 

“Aviation companies believe,” the ATA 
said, “that there is no longer any validity to 
that argument and no reason whatever to 
maintain this discrimination against the 
trips of Americans to countries like Cuba.” 

Under the current threats to Cuba of 
selling less sugar to the United States mar- 
ket, the ATA feels that removal of the dis- 
criminatory United States travel tax is more 
than justified. 

The ATA said that with the backing of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba 
it has sent a letter to the United States State 
Department asking for cooperation in the 
efforts being made by airlines to have Con- 

ess abolish the tax. 

E Onder a bill now pending in the United 
States Congress, introduced by Representa- 
tive THomas B. Curtis (Republican, Mis- 
souri), travel between the United States and 
Mexico, Central America and the Carribbean 
would be exempt from the tax on transpor- 
tation of persons. 

Both the Air Transport Association of 
America and the Cuban Air Transport Asso- 
ciation endorse Representative CURTIS’ bill 
and advocate for its early passage. CURTIS’ 
bill makes no other change in the present 
law. 

The reasons given by the ATA for passage 
of Curtis’ bill are: 

(1) It removes the discrimination which 
now exists against travel to Mexico, Central 
America, the Caribbean and Canada and in 
favor of other international travel—‘which 
cannot be justified on any logical grounds.” 

(2) Legislation of this kind has been en- 
dorsed by substantially all of the foreign 
countries involved, by the State Department, 
the Department of Commerce, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Randall Commission and 
by national and international private or- 
ganizations. 

(3) It will be as successful in strengthen- 
ing the economies of the Central American 
countries as the 1947 amendment was suc- 
cessful of strengthening the economies of 
European and South American countries. 

(4) The revenue loss to the United States 
will be very small, if there is any loss at all. 
Estimates made by the Treasury Department, 
which assumed that no increase in travel 
to the countries concerned would result, are 
that the annual revenue loss would be ap- 
proximately $10 million. “Obviously, how- 
ever, by increasing travel to Mexico, Central 
America, the Caribbean and Canada, the bill 
would produce increased tax revenues from 
the domestic portion of the travel, an in- 
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crease which can be expected to substan- 
tially offset or even exceed the estimated 
revenue loss.” 


= 


[From the San Antonio News of May 6, 1955] 


DEMAND REPEAL OF UNFAIR TAX ON TRAVEL TO 
NEIGHBOR LANDS 


Within the month the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington is expected 
to act, favorably or unfavorably, on an 
amendment to the 1941 transportation tax 
that is of considerable importance to San 
Antonio and all Texas. Congress should hear 
from this area an emphatic demand that the 
amendment be approved. 

The wartime transportation excise origi- 
nally was levied primarily to discourage ci- 
vilian travel, domestic and foreign. In 1947, 
in response to foreign appeals for a stimulant 
to American tourist travel to aid economic 
recovery, an amendment was passed to ex- 
empt from the 10-percent tax United States- 
purchased transportation in European and 
South American countries. 

But transportation abroad, purchased in 
the United States, is still taxed from the 
point of origin to the limits of the northern 
portion of the Western Hemisphere, that is, 
in Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 
area, and Canada. The effect, of course, is 
tax discrimination that discourages travel to 
those neighboring lands in favor of travel to 
other foreign countries. 

Anything that discourages tourist trade 
with Mexico and Central America hurts San 
Antonio and Texas, which enjoys passing- 
through and stop-over trade from that 
source and substantial indirect benefits. But 
from any viewpoint, the discrimination is 
unfair and senseless, 

Removing that discrimination is favored 
by the Eisenhower administration, the for- 
eign countries involved, the Randall Com- 
mission, and various trade organizations. 
The amendment is endorsed by the San An- 
tonio Chamber of Commerce Aviation 
Committee. 

Both in self-interest and as good neigh- 
bors, Texans should urge their congressional 
delegation to push that amendment through. 


Confusing and Discouraging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is one policy of the 
Eisenhower administration which has re- 
ceived the united support of Repub- 
licans, as well as substantial support of 
Democrats, it is the effort to get the Gov- 
ernment out of businesses which can be 
carried on by individuals or private or- 
ganizations. 

This because thinking individuals 
know that, inasmuch as Government de- 
pends upon tax dollars for its existence, 
every time the Government eliminates a 
business which pays taxes it lessens its 
ability to operate—or must replace the 
lost tax by additional levies. 

In the 83d Congress, without opposi- 
tion, the House passed a bill introduced 
by me, the purpose of which was to get 
the Government out of taxpaying busi- 
nesses. It was late in the session, hence, 
the bill did not reach the floor of the 
Senate. 


May 17 


The administration, by Executive ac- 
tion, has been trying to get the Govern- 
ment out of civilian activities, but legis- 
lation is needed. 

May 12, last, when the bill making 
appropriations of $31,488,206,000 for the 
Department of Defense came before the 
House, it carried a section which made 
it difficult for the administration to cur- 
tail Government operations. An amend- 
ment designed to further the adminis- 
tration’s purpose to get the Government 
out of activities usually performed by 
taxpayers was first adopted by the House 
when in committee by a vote of 160 to 
134, but, then on rollcall, was defeated 
by a vote of 102 to 184. Some Members 
for no apparent reason reversed their 
position. 

INCONSISTENCY 

When the amendment came on for a 
vote in committee, those who had sup- 
ported a similar principle in the 83d 
Congress again consistently voted for 
it; but on the rollcall vote, many 
switched positions and voted against it. 

Naturally, no Member attempts to tell 
another how he should vote but it cer- 
tainly is surprising to see Members of 
Congress within an hour on as simple 
and sound a proposition as was this do 
an about face. 

Perhaps one reason for a switch from 
a position designed to protect the tax- 
payers to one permitting the Govern- 
ment to engage in commercial activities 
was in part due to the fact that the 
Member had a Government enterprise 
in his District. 

The vote not only found the leaders 
on the Republican side in opposite camps 
but it also found top-ranking members 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
opposite sides. 

DISCOURAGING 

Here is the discouraging feature of 
that action. Everyone knows that, if 
the Federal Government is to transact 
the business normally carried on by tax- 
payers, whether it be production, trans- 
portation, merchandizing, or storage of 
any item, crowding the taxpayer out, 
ultimately it will destroy itself. Re- 
publicans missed the boat on this one. 
Reason—lack of vigilance, party organ- 
ization, personal interest. 


Research in the Development and Utiliza- 
tion of Saline Waters 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2126) to amend 
the act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of saline 
waters. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr, TEAGUE]. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to associate my- 
self with those who have spoken in sup- 
port of this bill. I represent a rather 
unique district in the State of Cali- 
fornia. We have 400 miles of coastline. 
Directly in from that coastline we have 
400 miles of territory which desperately 
and urgently needs water. Anything 
that can be done along this line experi- 
mentally certainly will be most useful 
and beneficial not only to the State of 
California, but to the country as a 
whole. 


Why the United States Supports Our 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is par- 
ticularly encouraging to note that people 
residing in other than seaport areas are 
acquiring an awareness of the problems 
of the American merchant marine. In- 
deed, this should be a matter of universal 
and vital concern. 

_ With these thoughts in mind, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Why the United States Backs 
Our Merchant Marine,” which was 
printed in one of Maryland's fine weekly 
newspapers, the Pilot, of Union Bridge, 
Md., on May 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY THE UNITED STATES Backs OUR MER- 
CHANT MARINE 

Just about everyone is in favor of a strong 
American merchant marine. But a great 
many people are not familiar with the prob- 
lems involved in maintaining it. So an ex- 
planation is in order of why congressional 
approval of President Eisenhower's request 
for $115 million in ship operating subsidies 
for the 1956 fiscal year is needed. 

That explanation has been offered, in sim- 
ple yet comprehensive form, by the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines. 

To begin with, these subsidies are actu- 
ally “diferential payments.” They are de- 
signed to help offset the enormous adyan- 
tage that foreign merchant marines, with 
which our ship operators must compete, have 
in the all-important matter of operating 
ccsts. United States Maritime Administra- 
tion figures show that in a recent year, it 
cost $20,800 a month to operate a typical 
cargo ship under our standards. By con- 
trast, the same ship could be operated for 
$4,700 a month urder British standards, 
and $4,400 under Asian standards. Thus, 
American costs are nearly five times as great, 
One of the principal reasons for this differ- 
ence, incidentally, is found in our seamen’'s 
wages, working conditions, and other bene- 
fits. 

The $115 million requested for 1956 is lower 
than the 1955 figure, which was $125 million. 
Even so, both years represent a substantial 
increase over appropriations made before and 
since the end of World War II. The reasons 
Yor this increase are twofold. First of all, 
there is a backlog of unpaid subsidy obliga- 
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tions to the steamship companies totaling 
about $120 million, some of them going back 
7 years. The plan is to gradually catch up 
on these, so a part of the requested appro- 
priation would go for prior year commit- 
ments. Second, ship operating costs have 
tremendously increased since the end of 
World War II. As an example, monthly base 
wages for a C-2 cargo ship operation are up 
77 percent since 1947, overtime wages are up 
18/ percent, and food supply, maintenance, 
and repair costs have jumped 124 percent. 
Other factors resulting in higher operating 
payments are an increased number of voy- 
ages by American ships engaged in world 
trade, a governmental approved increase in 
the number of trade route operators, and an 
increase in the number and size of our pas- 
senger fleet. 

As for the need for United States merchant 
ships, endless facts could be cited. To take 
but one, of 38 critical industrial metals and 
materials, we are self-sufficient in only 9— 
we must import all or part of the others, in- 
cluding two-fifths of our copper and nearly 
a third of our lead and zinc. And we export 
vast quantities of foods and manufactured 
goods across the oceans—exports which ac- 
count for an important share of our employ- 
ment and national income. In the light of 
world conditions, it would be an invitation 
to disaster to depend on foreign-flag mer- 
chant marines to do the job for us. Through 
no fault of theirs or ours, we could lose their 
services almost overnight. 

Last January, President Eisenhower said 
that the United States requires “a foreign 
economic program that will stimulate eco- 
nomic growth in the free world through en- 
larging opportunities for free enterprise and 
competitive markets.” The American mer- 
chant marine is an indispensable element in 
that. 


The 75th Anniversary of Marquette 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 75th anniversary in the 
life of Marquette University, that distin- 
guished institution of higher learning 
located in the district which I represent 
in Congress. 

For three-quarters of a century, Mar- 
quette University has been dedicated to 
the pursuit of truth and to the service 
of its community. The university has 
fulfilled these tasks with rare distinction. 
Under the guidance of the dedicated men 
of the Society of Jesus, the university has 
grown in prominence in the field of edu- 
cation, and has made a tremendous im- 
pression upon our community and upon 
our Nation. 

It is with a deep sense of pride that I 
jcin with the students, alumni, and 
friends of Marquette University in ex- 
tending my sincere congratulations to 
my alma mater upon this memorable 
occasion. 

In the belief that it will prove of con- 
siderable interest to the membership of 
this body, I should like to include in the 
Recorp a brief history of Marquette Uni- 
versity in which the university’s aims 
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and achievements are succinctly restated 
and appraised. The résumé stresses the 
philosophy of the university: “The pur- 
suit of truth to make men free”: 


The academic year, 1955-56, marks the 
75th year in the life of Marquette University. 
This anniversary affords Marquette an ap- 
propriate occasion for restating its basic 
aims and for appraising its achievements 
during the past 75 years in the hope of deep- 
ening the mutual understanding that exists 
between the university and those it serves. 

To understand fully the aims and achieve- 
ments of Marquette University it is neccs- 
sary to grasp the distinctive spirit which has 
motivated Marquette’s growth and develop- 
ment for the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

It was this spirit which brought a group 
of pioneering Jesuit priests to the western 
shores of Lake Michigan in 1881 to teach the 
truths they knew of religion, science, and the 
humanities. Here in Milwaukee they estab- 
lished a small Catholic men’s college, which 
later became Marquette University, and 
dedicated it to the pursuit of truth and to 
the service of its community. 

Behind the efforts of these pioneering 
educators was the inspiration of two great 
men, St. Ignatius of Loyola, the founder of 
the Society of Jesus, and Pere Marquette, 
the French Jesuit missionary and explorer. 
Today, this same spirit continues to inspire 
the teachers and students of Marquette 
University and to give the university its 
unique character and quality. 

In 1534, St. Ignatius of Loyola dedicated 
himself, together with six of his friends, to 
the “greater honor and glory of God” and 
founded the Society of Jesus. One of the 
works with which he charged his followers 
was the education of youth and in his con- 
stitutions he set down the basic principles 
which have continued to this day to be the 
foundation of all Jesuit education. 

St. Ignatius directed his followers to de- 
velop the intellects of their students in 
knowledge and wisdom so that they would go 
forth an leaven society with the spirit of 
Christ. They were to teach the whole truth, 
drawing both from the discoveries of human 
reason and from divine revelation in order 
to develop the whole man, intellectually, 
morally and socially. 

In 1673, the young Jesuit missionary and 
explorer, Pere Marquette, ventured into the 
uncharted wilderness of the American Mid- 
dle West. He came as a disciple of St. 
Ignatius to teach the Indians of this area 
the truths of Christianity; he came, also, to 
learn the truths of this mysterious country, 
to discover the mighty Mississippi River and 
other natural resources of this new land. 

From the scholarly St. Ignatius, Marquette 
University has drawn the ideas and spirit 
which form the basic aims of its instruction. 
From the courageous Pere Marquette, the 
university has inherited its pioneering spirit 
and its special dedication to the people of 
Milwaukee and the Middle West. 

During its 75th anniversary year, Mar- 
quette University plans to demonstrate more 
fully how this spirit has motivated its own 
development as a center of higher learning. 
Because the principles of knowledge and 
truth are being subjected to violent attacks 
on all fronts today, any attempt to appraise 
the position of a single university in the 
field of learning also involves the broader 
question of the role of learning itself in our 
society today. 

As a consequence Marquette proposes to 
devote some of its efforts during the 75th 
anniversary year to developing its celebra- 
tion theme, “Learning,” which it describes 
as “The pursuit of truth to make men free.” 
To this project it has invited the participa- 
tion of scholars and educators from through- 
out the world, along with its alumni, stu- 
dents, benefactors, and other friends. 
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THE AIMS OF MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


From its earliest beginnings, Marquette 
University has sought to serve the common 
good by a pursuit of truth by all its mem- 
bers. The university has committed itself 
to the formation of its students in truth 
according to their abilities, especially that 
truth which will enable them to understand 
the full purpose of living. Marquette seeks 
as well to enlarge truth as possessed by its 
own teachers and students, thus enlarging 
truth itself in the community it serves. 
Through its teaching and its research it 
seeks to help men grow in truth. 

This growth in truth it believes is vital 
to the proper development of man. For 
while man has been created with freedom 
of choice, his own ignorance of what is true 
and good prevents him from properly exer- 
cising his freedom and reaching the fullness 
of his nature. By assisting man to learn 
what is really true and good, so that he can 
attain the fullness of his freedom, the uni- 
versity serves the cause of the greatest com- 
mon good, human liberty. By its pursuit of 
truth, therefore, the university serves to 
make men truly free. 


THE GROWTH OF MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


These basic aims of Marquette University 
spring solidly out of tradition, but the 
changing, growing times in America through 
which Marquette has grown have called for 
adjustments and adaptations. The 75 years 
of Marquette University’s life have wit- 
nessed the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of American society. This era saw also 
the realization of the American hope that 
college education would be brought within 
the reach of all qualified young men and 
women, regardless of wealth or class. 

In keeping with the instructions of St. 
Ignatius to adapt educational procedures to 
the varying circumstances of times, places, 
and persons, Marquette University has met 
these changes and differences in a unique, 
pioneering fashion. 

What began as a single building, a hand- 
ful of students, and four Jesuit fathers soon 
grew into an expanded college of liberal 
arts culminating in a graduate school. And 
these were supplemented by business and 
professional schools which included business 
administration, engineering, journalism, 
Meetings speech, medicine, dentistry, and 
aw. 

What originated as a men’s college became 
the first Catholic coeducational university 
in America. Marquette also was the first 
Catholic university to offer summer-school 
classes, designed originally to meet the needs 
of Catholic teachers. An evening division, 
with cultural and professional classes, was 
also instituted to meet the special needs of 
an expanding industrial and urban com- 
munity. 

These and many other innovations were 
accomplished, however, without any aban- 
donment of Marquette’s primary dedication 
to the pursuit of the truth which is un- 
changing. Only the ways of discovering and 
teaching the truth have changed. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY TODAY 


Today, more than 9,000 students fill the 
classrooms of Marquette University from 
early morning until late evening, seeking the 
knowledge and learning offered by its 77 
departments. These students come from all 
the States in the Union and from many for- 
eign lands. The largest percentage, of 
course, are natives of the city of Milwaukee 
and the State of Wisconsin. 

The subjects they study range from French 
literature to the theories of choice; from 
jurisprudence to orthopedic nursing; from 
electronics to exodontics; and from the his- 
tory of the theater to banking and finance. 
And for the young man seeking a career in 
the armed service, there are courses offered 
by the Navy ROTC and the Army ROTC 
units on the campus, 
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These classes are conducted by 860 full or 
part-time professors and instructors, 45 of 
whom are priest members of the Society of 
Jesus. As university teachers, these faculty 
members are also engaged in research and 
scholarly activities. These activities include 
both basic and applied research, ranging from 
scientific studies seeking a cure for the dis- 
ease of cancer to philosophical studies seek- 
ing a clearer understanding of the act of 
judgment. Some of the projects offer direct 
assistance to the local business and indus- 
trial communities. 

To accommodate all this teaching and 
research, the Marquette campus includes 
more than 30 main buildings, the newest of 
which are the memorial library, the Brooks 
Memorial Union, the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, O'Donnell residence hall, and 
the medical-dental library addition. 

This year more than 1,000 graduates will 
leave Marquette University and return to 
their communities to become active, par- 
ticipating members of society. Besides ed- 
ucating this group of young men and women, 
which is Marquette’s major contribution to 
the good of society, the university will con- 
duct 44 professional institutes for the pro- 
fessional and business leaders of its area, 
Hundreds of men and women will return to 
the campus to learn of the latest develop- 
ments in their fields and to improve their 
understanding of their work through these 
annual short term postgraduate courses. 

The special clinics and services of the uni- 
versity, such as the speech correction clinic, 
the dental clinic, and the bureau of business 
and economic research, will also be used 
by thousands of people during the year, thus 
adding to Marquette’s contribution to its 
community and its members. 

From modest beginnings 75 years ago, Mar- 
quette has grown into a dynamic university 
community. Thousands of teachers and 
students are today earnestly engaged in the 
pursuit of truth, strengthening their grasp 
of the liberal arts and improving their skills 
in the various professions. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
PLANS 


In preparation for the 75th anniversary 
celebration, Marquette has sponsored the 
publication of two scholarly books written 
by members of its faculty which give a 
deeper understanding of the university. 

One, the Story of Marquette University, 
by Father Raphael Hamilton, S. J., details 
the historical growth of the university in 
Milwaukee. The other, St. Ignatius’ Idea of 
a Jesuit University, by Father George Ganss, 
S. J., analyzes the basic principles of edu- 
cation which the founder of the Society of 
Jesus set forth in his constitutions. Both 
were published by the Marquette University 
Press. 

During the past year more than 100 mem- 
bers of the faculty have been engaged in an 
intensive self-analysis study of the uni- 
versity. At the direction of the president, 
these faculty members have compiled a re- 
port of the present status of the university 
in all its departments and activities. Within 
the coming months, these faculty members 
will evaluate present practices and person- 
nel and will make recommendations for the 
future planning and development of the 
university. -Out of this will come the Blue 
print for the Marquette of Tomorrow. 

For the celebration year itself the facul- 
ties of the university, aided by a special 75th 
anniversary celebration committee composed 
of civic, religious and industrial leaders, 
have planned a series of special events aimed 
at demonstrating the aims and achievements 
of the university. 

The exact details and character of these 
events will be disclosed as they are devel- 
oped. Some of the major activities that are 
planned, however, include the following: 

More than 30 learned societies and pro- 
fessional groups are scheduled to hold their 
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annual conventions on the campus during 
the celebration year. These will bring to the 
community many of the Nation’s more bril- 
liant scholars and leaders for lectures and 
discussions, 

The university will sponsor a series of 
scholarly discussions of pertinent problems 
under the general title of “Learning and 
American Life.” Speakers will include uni- 
versity faculty members, other famous schol- 
ars, and national and local leaders. 

The university plans to award honorary 
degrees to several world leaders who have 
distinguished themselves by their service to 
the welfare of society. 

Marquette will present the Pere Marquette 
award to religious, civic and educational 
leaders who exemplify the ideals and teach- 
ings that the university upholds. 

A series of special religious observances 
has been planned, featuring religious lead- 
ers of the Nation and the State. 

An arts festival will be held, to exhibit the 
creative and dramatic talents of the com- 
munity. 

In addition to these special events, the 
75th anniversary will be emphasized at all 
the regularly scheduled campus events dur- 
ing the year—such as lectures, dramatic and 
cultural presentations, homecoming and the 
student social activities. 

Through this series of academic, cultural, 
religious and social events during its 75th 
anniversary year, Marquette University ex- 
pects to emphasize its heritage of educa- 
tional principles from St. Ignatius and its 
pioneering spirit from Pere Marquette and 
to demonstrate its own capabilities as a cen- 
ter of learning. Marquette hopes that in 


-this way men and women will come to recog- 


nize more fully their need for the university 
in their struggle for truth and freedom. 


Politics and the Gospel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at best 
any discussion of politics and religion in 
the same breath is a delicate one, reflect- 
ing age-old beliefs and convictions. 
Courageously, and with rare insight, 
Rev. Iain Wilson, of the Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Baltimore, Md., 
has treated this subject. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp his sermon 
of May 1, 1955, entitled “Politics and the 
Gospel.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE GOSPEL 

Text: Ephesians 1: 22: “God * * è hath 
put all things under His feet.” 

High up on the rocky face of a mountain 
that overlooks the ancient caravan route 
from Persia to Babylon, there can still be 


‘seen in sculptured relief a trio of heroic fig- 


ures, confronting a row of cringing suppli- 
ants begging for mercy. 

That splendid relief was carved there some 
2,500 years ago on the orders of one of the 
great Persian warrior-kings, Darius the First. 
It commemorates his victory over a confeder- 
ation of rebels who had sought at the outset 
of his reign to dislodge him from his throne. 

If you look more closely, you can see that 
Darius himself, standing head and shoulders 
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above the others, has his left foot firmly 
planted on the body of the prostrate rebel 
leader. And that is how Darius regarded 
himself, and wished to be known through- 
out history, as a conqueror who had placed 
all things under his feet. 

It is quite possible that it was Just such a 
gesture of triumph, common enough in that 
ancient world, that Paul had in mind as he 
dictated the words of our text. These words 
are not original to Paul; they are in facta 
quotation from the eighth psalm. But 
whereas the psalmist speaks of God having 
put all things under the feet of man, Paul— 
with greater realism and with an insight de- 
nied to the psalmist—proclaims that this is 
what God has done in Jesus Christ. 

And the whole passage from which the text 
is taken is a brilliant cry of triumph. For 
in it the risen Christ is portrayed as reign- 
ing in Heaven, ruler of all rulers, the name 
above every name, master of time and eter- 
nity, under whose feet God has placed all 
things. 

We should notice the energy of the picture. 
This Christ is no languid or withdrawn re- 
cluse. He is a warrior, resplendent in His 
hard-bought victory. And we should ob- 
serve, too, the comprehensiveness of that 
victory; for all things are under His feet; He 
is the undisputed victor, and the field is His. 

That is how Paul saw Jesus Christ, and 
that is how you and I must see Him, if we 
are authentically His disciples. That is, in 
fact, our gospel. The word “gospel” means 
good news, a message that is completely sat- 
isfying: and one way of stating this mes- 
sage is simply to affirm that all things are 
under the feet of Jesus Christ—that is what 
the early Christians meant by their terse 
confession of faith: “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
He is the Master, and nothing at all is with- 
held from Him. There are no autonomous 
areas of human life, dispensed from alle- 
giance to Him. There are no activities of the 
human spirit that have the right to proceed 
as if they were independent of Him, as if He 
were not in fact their legitimate ruler. 

Now this morning I have given the sermon 
a title, and called it “Politics and the Gos- 
pel.” 

I have done so, because I want. us to face 
what the Lordship of Jesus Christ means for 
our political life. 

And let me say immediately that I am 
well aware that there are many who cannot 
see that the Gospel means anything at all for 
political life. For many within the church 
as well as outside, there is something un- 
familiar or unnatural or even offensive, in 
the juxtaposition of the two words, “politics 
and Gospel.” 

There are some who think of the Gospel as 
too sacred, too holy and ethereal, to be in- 
volved in what is simultaneously held to be 
the thoroughly worldly and disreputable 
business of politics. Others think that poli- 
tics is too serious and practical a matter to 
be complicated by what they regard as the 
abstract theories of religion. So we have the 
maxims: “Keep religion out of politics’’; 
“Let ministers attend to their own business 
of preaching, and leave the politicians to get 
on with their own job.” There are many 
variations on the theme, but the theme itself 
is the same: the Gospel is one thing, politics 
is another, and it is best to leave it that way. 

The trouble with such generalizations is 
that they are childish and superficial. They 
have a certain appeal to us, because they 
sound like simple commonsense. But they 
do not stand any examination. At best they 
are no more than half-truths, and far too 
swecping and too facile to correspond to the 
subtleties and complexities of our actual 
human society. 

For example: While it is surely true enough 
to say that a preacher should not use his 
pulpit as a platform for political propaganda, 
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what is he to do when a situation of blatant 
political corruption exists? Is he to avert 
his eyes and be silent? If he does, he will 
not be true to his calling or true to the 
Bible. Did Elijah remain silent when Ahab 
used his political power to liquidate Naboth? 
Was Amos silent when he saw the bribery, 
and the exploitation of the helpless and poor, 
and the licentiousness of the rulers of Israel? 
One of the great insights of the Old Testa- 
ment is that wherever moral considerations 
enter into a situation, our faith has an in- 
terest at stake. Politics is involved through 
and through with moral and ethical con- 
siderations. Politics is the art, not of gov- 
erning machines or robots, but of governing 
men. Men are beings who live in moral 
terms, and wherever moral and spiritual is- 
sues arise, there our faith has a word to say. 
We talk glibly of keeping politics out of reli- 
gion, but a preacher of the Gospel who fails 
to challenge an abuse of political power is 
in fact giving an endorsement of that abuse. 
A preacher of the Gospel who fails to name 
and commend humane and ‘honest political 
ideals stands convicted of a timidity un- 
worthy of the Christian man. 

Or again: While all of us here would 
subscribe to the constitutional provision for 
the separation of church and state; and we 
all hold that this is a sound provision, in 
theory and in practice; it is sheer foolish- 
ness to conclude from that. that religion and 
politics as such can neatly be severed one 
from the other. It is one thing to preserve 
the integrity of institutions created by reli- 
gious or political thinking—it is one thing 
to preserve religion as organized into 
churches, or politics as organized into a na- 
tional state—and it is wise to maintain a 
distance between the two types of institu- 
tion; but that does not mean that religious 
aims and political aims can simply be sepa- 
rated from one another, for in that deep 
realm of ideas and aspirations far below 
the surface of external institutions, there 
is no such fissure between that which is 
religion and that which is politics. In the 
deepest places of our human spirit, and its 
yearnings and hopes, there is a oneness which 
must not be forgotten. The Bible is the best 
testimony to that fact. 

How can any authentic Christian sever his 
faith from his actions at any point? How 
can any man who believes that God has put 
all things under the feet of Christ, then go 
on to make political judgments and decisions 
apart from Christ? 

In any event, however difficult or hazard- 
ous may be the consequences of relating the 
Gospel to politics, you and I as Christians 
really have no choice in the matter. We are 
under orders. We have a Master. We are 
serving One on whose behalf we are told to 
claim the whole of human life, including 
that area of it which we call political. Our 
task is to serve notice on the world that it 
is our fixed intention to work without ceas- 
ing until, as the Book of Revelation says, 
“the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ; and 
He shall reign forever and ever.” 

Now, let us think in the broadest and 
simplest way of that which happens when 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is brought to bear 
upon politics. 

The very first thing that happens is that 
we see politics as an activity which is going 
to be redeemed. 

Politics is defined in my dictionary as “the 
art of government,” and so it is. It is a 
noble art, but it is an art which has fallen. 
Like every other activity of man, it stands 
in need of redemption. 

This is obvious enough in our existing 
political situation. The intrinsic nobility of 
politics is scarcely discernible because of the 
vulgarity of its trappings.. One of the most 
sublime exercises of the human spirit has 
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become so degraded that the very word “poli- 
tics” has acquired an unsavory quality. For 
many, the concept of politics as a high and 
solemn art is completely obscured by its 
secondary accompaniments: The’ word im- 
mediately suggests the corruptions of politi- 
cal administrations, bribery, bosses, fixing, 
and favors; the word is associated with 
smoke-filled rooms, dingy with cigar butts, 
and the dismal stench of stale liquor, the 
uproar and ballyhoo of party conventions, 
the spurious friendliness and effusive back- 
slapping that contrast so strangely with the 
stridency and mudslinging of political cam- 
paigns, so that the very idea of politics has 
come to stink in the nostrils of many morally 
sensitive people, and they decline anything 
more than the most perfunctory interest in 
politics, and the minimal responsibility in 
political action. 

But for the Christian citizen the very 
fact of the repulsive context in which politi- 
cal life is so often lived, is the strongest rea- 
son for him to engage in political activity. 
Our religion is not one that counsels us to 
withdraw from the graceless squalor of this 
world. On the contrary, it is exactly be- 
cause it was this world which God entered 
in Jesus Christ, exactly because Jesus took 
our frail flesh upon Him and bore the cross 
and redeemed us by the power of the resur- 
rection—it is because of this that we are 
under the obligation to help redeem the 
diseased body politic. A Christian who turns 
his back upon this obligation is guilty of 
disastrous irresponsibility. He is irresponsi- 
ble toward his fellow citizens because poli- 
tics is a necessity of organized life; and he 
is irresponsible toward God, who has given 
him the privilege of sharing in Christ’s re- 
demptive purpose. 

But, how are you and I as Christians 
to perform a responsible task, to bring the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to bear upon the ac- 
tualities of political life? 


We can do so in ways that are perfectly 
concrete, thoroughly prosaic. First, there 
is the discipline of gaining the knowledge of 
political facts: of knowing what is taking 
place in the political arena, and of evaluat- 
ing that in as scrupulously unprejudiced and 
careful a manner as is possible. Instead of 
satisfying ourselves with half-examined and 
half-digested clichés, we should take the 
trouble to study the Bible and to subject 
our own political judgments to that which 
meets us there, and is manifest, about the 
right relation between man and man. We 
do not have to seek far—the 19th chapter 
of Leviticus could be the starting point for 
the social doctrine of the Bible. And we 
should thank God for the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press, that we have 
received, and that we can use in the patient 
search for political understanding. 

We shall vote—thoughtfully and carefully. 
It is not beneath the dignity of the Christian 
man to speak about voting in the presence 
of God, and in the context of an act of wor- 
ship. Apathy in the matter of voting is a 
cardinal sin. It is a sin because it is a 
callous insult to those men and women who 
have paid with toil and blood and agony for 
the preservation of that political system 
whereby it is possible for you and me freely 
to register a political decision. By what right 
do we ignore the mute testimony of those 
scores of thousands of graves in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, North Africa, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and the islands of the Pacific? By 
what right do we ignore that which was 
made possible for us only by that high and 
terrible cost? 

Let us be clear. The Communist traitor is 
neither the only nor the worst enemy of our 
freedom. The man who noisily professes his 
patriotism, but then neglects to exercise the 
very privilege bought for him at that high 
cost is—no doubt unwittingly, but no less 
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certainly—the most deadly accomplice of 
those whose deliberate intention it is to 
destroy the freedom in which we stand. 

It seems just as well to bring this home 
by specific reference to the situation in this 
city. There is in the city of Baltimore a 
potential voting list of about 600,000 citizens. 
Yet over 30 percent of that potential—or 
more than 200,000—are not even registered. 
One-third of those who could vote do not 
even have that degree of interest. 

And even among those who are registered, 
there is a monumental apathy. We speak 
of this as “the monumental city.” Perhaps 
one aspect of that monumentality is to be 
found in this kind of apathy. In the guber- 
natorial election last fall, only about 250,000 
of the 400,000 registered voters actually cast 
a vote: and when the supremely important 
$20 million school loan came up to be voted 
on, only 22 percent of those who might have 
voted did so. 

The statistical picture is even more 
thought-provoking, however, when we 
examine its religious aspect. Here is a city 
whose population is 60 percent Protestant: 
yet only three members of the present City 
Council are Protestant, while 18 are of the 
Roman Catholic or Jewish faiths. The com- 
bined Roman Catholic and Jewish popula- 
tions of Baltimore total no more than 40 
some percent of the entire population; yet 6 
out of every 7 members of the city council are 
drawn from that 40 percent. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures? 

Let me be quite explicit. Most certainly 
I will not draw a conclusion that would 
be disparaging to those of our fellow-citizens 
who are Roman Catholic or Jewish. On the 
contrary, they should be congratulated on 
their readiness to take poltical responsibility. 
The conclusion that can be drawn—and it is 
glaring—is that we Protestants are much less 
active either in offering our services in civic 
leadership, or in exercising responsibility as 
citizens of a great and ancient town. The 
only conclusion that we can draw is that we 
Protestants are guilty of an indifference to 
our civic responsibility that is deplorable. 
It is an indifference, furthermore, that is a 
denial of the very traditions which made us 
what we are. It was not an accident that 
democratic government flourished and grew 
in those countries where Protestantism was 
the faith of the majority—in Switzerland 
and Holland, in England and Scotland, and 
eventually in this New World. And it is 
nothing less than tragic to witness in our 
days the evidences of so widespread a re- 
fusal on the part of Protestants to measure 
up to their political tasks. 

Much more could be said, and much more 
should be said, but there is no time. 

Let us try to draw the threads together. 

You and I are the servants of One, under 
whose feet God has willed to place all things. 

That is the Gospel. The Gospel means 
more than that you and I, as individuals, are 
saved. It means that in and through that 
salvation, we are committed to the task of 
opening every door that is barred against 
Jesus Christ. 

And that, in its turn, means that we have 
a specifically Christian task to perform in 
the great and fateful theater of political 
action. 

We may not see all the way ahead. But at 
least we can see the immediate steps ahead, 
and there are certain quite definite things 
that we can do. 

We can listen to what the Bible has to say 
about God's will for our human relation- 
ships; we can hold ourselves ready to take 
political responsibility, should God call us to 
do so; we can acquire political knowledge; 
we can pray for our political leaders; and 
We can vote. 


Very well, then. Let us go to it. 
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Arbitration Provisions Offered by 
Southern Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day I received a letter from the President 
of Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Mr. Fred J. Turner, stating that in 
the company’s latest proposed arbitra- 
tion clause are provisions for arbitrating 
disputes arising out of suspensions, de- 
motions and discharges which arise out 
of the proposed, no-strike clause. 

While this letter does not give any 
detailed information about the latest 
proposal, it seems hopeful to me that the 
company and the union are very close to 
an agreement and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

I believe that we can be optimistic 
about an early settlement, as long as ne- 
gotiation is continued in good faith. The 
parties, I am informed, are now meet- 
ing—and have been having negotiation 
sessions since last Friday. 

It is always most desirable to settle 
such matters as this by negotiation, if 
at all possible, and that is what they are 
trying to do. If the negotiations again 
break off, then arbitration seems to me 
to be the answer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CoO., 
Atlanta, Ga., May 14, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have been fur- 
nished a transcript of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 13, which carried your state- 
ments to the Senate regarding the telephone 
strike. 

In the course of your remarks you are 
quoted as saying: “What the union wants, I 
understand, in view of the fact that they will 
agree to a no-strike clause, is the right to 
have arbitrated by neutral parties the dis- 
ciplinary action taken with regard to argu- 
ments arising, as a result of the no-strike 
provision, over such things as suspensions, 
demotions, and discharges.” 

I want to clear up any misunderstanding 
that may exist regarding how completely ar- 
bitration is available under the latest com- 
pany offer. Under the company’s proposal, 
each of the matters you mentioned in the 
quoted paragraph, that is, all disciplinary 
action taken under the no-strike clause, all 
suspensions, discharges of employees with 
more than 6 months’ service, and demotions 
of employees who have been on the new job 
more than 3 months is subject to arbitration. 


The very few matters that are not subject 
to arbitration under the proposal made by 
this company are management functions 
which, in the interest of the sound and effec- 
tive operation of this business, should not be 
delegated or surrendered to an arbitrator. 
To do so would be contrary to the welfare of 
the public and the employees, as well as the 
company. 
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The offer now before the union incorpo- 
rates many of their demands and many pro- 
posals made by the company. It is the re- 
sult of true collective bargaining and would 
increase the company’s costs by more than 
$7 million annually. I feel sincerely that it 
provides a fair basis for settlement. 

Let me thank you again for your continued 
interest and express my desire to provide you 
with any additional information you may 
wish to have. 

Sincerely, 
F. J. Turner, President. 


Turbine Power and Air Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have read a very interesting article on 
turboprop development written by Mr. 
C. R. Smith, president of American Air- 
lines, which appeared in the May issue 
of Flying, and I wish to include it as 
part of my remarks: 


The warning has been sounded often and 
over a substantially long period of time. But 
hear it once again. 

Unless the American aircraft industry re- 
asserts and implements its belief in the 
privileges and advantages of private enter- 
prise, and unless it shows willingness to un- 
dertake reasonable business risks to make 
available air transport equipment of obvious 
need, the initiative in commercial aviation 
development will vanish from these shores, 
Currently there are substantial indications 
that it is about to embark. 

We are ready for major advances in 
domestic air transportation in every re- 
spect * * * except the availability of proven 
turboprop powerplants of modern type and 
proper sizes. Other than for technological 
details of development, we know exactly how 
these major advances can be accomplished. 

First requirement is an adequate assign- 
ment of turboprop development in the 
overall aviation development program of the 
United States. Then should follow a de- 
voted application of the technical abilities 
and capacities of the aircraft industry to 
coordinate and produce the desired result in 
a dated program. 

It is regrettable that the American avia- 
tion manufacturing industry in all its cate- 
gories * * * including airplanes, engines, 
propellers, and all things which go together 
to make the desired objective obtain- 
able * * * has not exercised the initiative 
so admirably displayed in the first 40 years 
of powered flight. Rather, the industry ap- 
parently now have come to be dependent 
almost wholly on guaranteed Federal under- 
writing before it will undertake any so- 
called commercial ventures, regardless of 
how obvious the need or how bright the 
ultimate business prospects. 

In almost startling contrast to this loss of 
initiative is the current aggressive and 
imaginative program of British aviation in 
the civil field. And I repeat, unless the 
former initiative of our industry is re- 
captured, the leadership in commercial avia- 
tion development will be lost to the United 
States. 

Let us review analytically, if somewhat 
briefly, the train of events which preceded 
this situation. Speed * * * the ability to 
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shrink distance in terms of time and thus 
facilitate human objectives * * * is the 
unique contribution of aviation to society. 
Many years ago aviation ceased to be com- 
petitive with ground transportation in the 
field of speed. 

From the inception of flight in 1903, up to 
the introduction of the turbine engine into 
operational use after the Second World War, 
the top speed of military aviation had ad- 
vanced at an almost steady annual rate of 
14 miles per hour. Maximum speeds of air 
transport had advanced equally steadily at 
about half that pace. Had it not been for the 
introduction of the turbine engine, and the 
radical increase and the direct nature of ap- 
plied power which resulted, the ratio between 
military and civil advance in speed would 
probably have continued constant. 

However, the impetus of war urgency in 
Germany, and not long afterward in Britain, 
brought the long-established principles of 
gas turbine power and jet thrust to the at- 
tention of aviation. Needless to say, the 
rapid and practical application of this form 
of power to aircraft propulsion was the result 
of previous technological progress in many 
areas outside of aviation. Once the turbine 
had been proved practical for flight, the rate 
of progress was astounding, and the United 
States has played a part of ever-increasing 
importance * * * particularly in turbo jets. 

In military aviation the race for speed is 
competitive with one’s enemies, real or po- 
tential. As it appears today, there seem no 
limits, technical problems being assumed, to 
prevent top speeds from soaring far into the 
supersonic realm. For such competitive 
military uses, exclusive of certain logistic 
and other specialist requirements, emphasis 
will continue to fall on turbo jets, with in- 
creasing attention to ram jets and supple- 
mentary rockets. Nuclear power may be the 

ultimate. Stress on attendant factors, such 
as size, weight, extreme ruggedness, and kin- 
dred qualifications is certain. 

This, then, is the reason and the logic of 
military emphasis on jet propulsion. 

Along with this military competitive effort 
go many problems and penalties. Among 
them is aerodynamic control and flutter 
which beset the transition from the sonic 
into the supersonic range. Ahead at some 
point also interposes the “thermal barrier.” 
Nor does supersonic flight escape its drag 
penalties and resultant high fuel consump- 
tion. Moreover, the military can be content 
in some instances with limited range and 
other considerations which would be intol- 
erable to commercial utility. 

We must note, too, that all these ultra- 
high-speed devices are inherently noise gen- 
erating—a factor which can be tolerated in 
war, but which is hardly consistent with 
the specifications of peaceful commerce. 

It seems obvious, then, that for commer- 
cial use, where comfort, quietness, and econ- 
omy are basic, we must compromise for a 
long time with speed below that of sound, 

In the upper reaches of the subsonic area 
it seems inevitable that commercial avia- 
tion will have a big stake. The great em- 
phasis of the military on turbojet power 
for this area has advanced the potential of 
commercial application. Of course, we still 
must find the answer to the noise problem 
even here, but the high speed and over-the- 
weather cruising and the possibility of long 
range make the simple turbojet appear com- 
mercially attractive for cross-continental or 
transoceanic utility. Still to be determined 
are the true economics of the turbojet in 
commerce. Such factors as slow ground ac- 
celeration, low angle of initial climb, re- 
stricted ground maneuverability, higher 
approach speeds, fuel limitations for hold- 
ing in traffic, and ground deceleration are 
matters to be considered. But let us say 
that all such matters will be solved in time 
and that the turbojets will be adapted by 
air commerce for long-range flights of high 
speed between important cities with ade- 
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quate airports and all essential aids to traffic 
control, 

This still leaves air commerce without 
progress in solution of the greater part of 
its required services, especially in the do- 
mestic sphere. Recognizing the suitability, 
and ultimate availability of turbojet trans- 
ports in the long range field (1,000 to 4,000 
miles), we must also see the need of a small 
economical turboprop plane for domestic 
runs up to 750 miles and a larger turboprop 
with reasonably increased speed and heavy 
emphasis on economy for domestic runs up 
to 2,500 miles. 

In the realm of these last two airplanes 
most of the domestic air transport is 
done * * * with economic factors adverse. 
Economy in the operation of these types 
is the all important requirement. And 
here it is that advanced turboprops seem 
to hold the answer to progress in per- 
formance combined with economy. Costs 
are continually rising and air transport 
charges must inevitably increase unless we 
can hold basic operating costs, and secure 
equipment of higher performance at rea- 
sonable advance in price. 

Basic characteristics of the conventionally 
powered transports continue to serve re- 
stricted airports of our community network. 
Yet in the essential search for greater com- 
fort and higher power to handle modest in- 
crease in plant size, it is inevitable that 
the turbine be considered. War brought the 
piston engine to a size and complexity be- 
yond which it seemed illogical to go. Then 
came the breakthrough in the form of the 
turbine engine with its greater power and 
basic simplicity. 

At that point a national aviation policy, 
such as was adopted by the British, un- 
doubtedly would have stressed necessity for 
gas turbine and propeller combinations to 
fill requirements in which super speed was 
not the critical ingredient. But no such 
program was conceived or adopted and mili- 
tary emphasis was, and is, concentrated on 
the turbojet. As a result, with almost no 
sponsorship, turboprop development was 
unhappily neglected in the United States. 
A couple of projects were undertaken with 
questionable enthusiasm, partly with mili- 
tary encouragement and partly under pri- 
vate enterprise, but they have no consistent 
backing. 

In contrast, the well-coordinated British 
aviation program has produced, or has in 
the making, a substantial number of turbo- 
prop types and sizes. Some are of designs 
and sizes to meet the critical needs of civil 
transport, and as past emergencies have 
shown, civil transport can become the back- 
bone of military logistics. 

Almost the same observations could be 
applied to development of the bypass or 
ducted fan types of turbine engine—inter- 
mediate in purpose and general characteris- 
tics between the turbojet and the turbo- 
prop. In some respects the ducted fan type 
of turbine promises to be more suitable to 
air transport in the high subsonic range 
than does the straight turbojet. Addi- 
tionally, the principles may be advanta- 
geously extended to the natural field for the 
turboprop—the shorter range, not-so-fast, 
low-altitude transports. Here again the 
British are out in front with a soundly estab- 
lished and well-advanced program. 

It is estimated that the turboprop in mod- 
ern application will give a speed increment 
of 25 to 35 percent over the best comparable 
reciprocating engine. It likewise will in- 
crease traveler comfort and service. And 
basic to economy, it will give civil air com- 
merce a chance to hold the cost line. 

But what has happened to the American 
industrial initiative which formerly made 
progressive steps possible to air transport, 
not only of the United States but of the 
world? This, I judge, is a more pressing con- 
sideration than can be measured in technical 
terms, 
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The Precarious Status of Our Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “The Struggle for Survival,” 
pertaining to the precarious status of 
our merchant marine, which I prepared 
for the May 1955 issue of Marine News 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 
(By Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER) 

That the privately owned American mer- 
chant fleet is engaged in a fight-to-the-death 
struggle for continued participation in the 
transportation of the world’s ocean cargoes 
is a fact too clearly discernible to admit of 
any question. 

Even the most cursory consideration of the 
possible outcome of that struggle immedi- 
ately brings to mind a number of questions, 
the answers to which would shed a great deal 
of light upon the matter. 

In somewhat logical order, these are some 
of the more urgent questions: 

Why, basically, is it that United States-flag 
vessels, particularly in the so-called “tramp” 
trades, are at such a competitive disadvan- 
tage in their ceaseless quest for ocean ton- 
nage? 

Why are the coastal and intercoastal ship- 
ping lines, which do not have to face for- 
eign competition, unable to achieve the pros- 
perity they enjoyed in prewar days? 

Are wage and overtime rates on United 
States-flag vessels the prime reason that 
our merchant fleet is being priced out of 
business, as has been alleged? 

If wages are a factor in the difficulties of 
our shipping, is it the only differential, or 
are there other contributing reasons of im- 
portance to explain why United States flag 
vessels are unable to operate, much less oper- 
ate profitably, without Government aid? 

Once these salient points are brought into 
focus, other queries naturally follow. For 
instance— 

If American shipping cannot make its own 
way unaided, is there justification for Fed- 
eral financial participation, when there is 
an abundance of foreign bottoms available to 
serve our Nation’s needs? 

Will Government be willing continuingly 
to spend millions of dollars each year for 
shipbuilding and shipping, to equalize costs 
of constructing and operating vessels of the 
American merchant fleet? 

Will these Government aids diminish in 
amount, or are they likely to increase over 
the years ahead? 

Or—is the American Fleet of such impor- 
tance to the Nation's interests, in peace and 
war, that it must be maintained on an ade- 
quate basis, cost what it may? 

Exploring this matter of costs further, it 
might reasonably be inquired at this point— 

Just how much has shipping cost the Gov- 
ernment in the period since the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 enunciated the broad 
policy of Government participation to as- 
sure, in the national interests, development 
and maintenance of a privately-owned mer- 
chant fleet adequate to transport “a substan- 
tial portion of its waterborne * * * foreign 
commerce * * * and capable of serving as a 
naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency”? 
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Is Government itself guilty of helping to 
depress the shipping industry by competing, 
through its Military Sea Transportation 
Service, for the commercial cargoes which 
the privately-owned vessels should be carry- 
ing? 

What return have the Nation, and the Fed- 
eral Treasury, received from the contribu- 
tions made to the maintenance of the ship- 
ping fleet? 

If you are somewhat groggy by now, as a 
result of all these questions, it is perfectly 
understandable. Maritime operations are 
most complicated. The problems are so 
varied, and their implications run so deep 
into every phase of American life, that one 
can readily rationalize the lack of appre- 
ciation of those problems on the part of the 
Congress and citizens alike. 

Make no mistake about it, however, all the 
questions listed above and many others will 
have to be considered, and answered, if our 
privately-owned merchant marine is to sur- 
vive. 

If each of the foregoing problems could 
be resolved satisfactorily, one huge obstacle 
to survival would still project itself into the 
shipping picture. It is simply this— 

Four-fifths of the merchant ships pres- 
ently operating under American registry will 
have to be replaced within the next 10- to 
12-year period. 

At today’s inflated pricés, such replacement 
will cost 5, 6, or possibly even 8 billions of 
dollars, of which the Federal Government, 
under the provisions of the 1936 act, will 
normally subscribe between 2 and 4 billions. 

A considerable sum of money indeed for 
the Government to pay. However, it is no 
more than Government spent to build a fleet 
of useless ships in World War I. And it is 
far, far less than the fantastic $13 billion 
expended for ship construction in World 
War II. 

Orderly replacement of the present fleet, 
likewise, would prevent another recurrence 
of the obsolescence problem that plagued our 
Nation after World War I, and that hangs like 
an oppressive storm cloud even today. 

There, as briefly as I could summarize, are 
the urgent questions that must be considered 
in any discussion of the American Merchant 
Marine and its chances for survival. 

Now let’s review some of these points more 
fully. 

First, why are American ships at such a 
competitive disadvantage with respect to 
foreign vessels? The reason is simple. Be- 
cause of higher wages and greater benefits 
to our seamen, and because of higher costs 
of supplies of all kinds and types used in 
shipping; and because, too, in great measure, 
of loading and unloading costs at American 
ports. Even in the case of American tankers, 
where stevedoring is not a factor, I am told 
that operating costs average approximately 
$1,000 per day higher than foreign costs on 
similar tankers. 

A comparison of wage costs on American 
and foreign ships is most revealing. Data 
compiled for the year 1953 shows all too 
clearly the disadvantage under which United 
States-flag ships were operating in the world 
transportatien field. 

The monthly cost for wages on an Ameri- 
can-flag ship, with a crew of 48, the report 
shows, averaged $29,426 during 1953. This 
was almost 6 times the cost on a British ship 
with a mixed crew of 80 men; it was almost 
5 times the cost on a British ship with a 
white crew, or on a Japanese ship carrying 
56 men; it was about 4 times the costs on 
similar ships of Norwegian, Netherlands, 
Italian or Danish registry, with crews of 41 
to 55 men; and it was almost 3 times the 
costs on a French vessel, with a crew of 47. 

On no foreign vessels were monthly costs 
for wages anything like the costs on Ameri- 
can ships. 

The coastal and intercoastal lines, while 
not faced with foreign shipping competition, 
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run into bitter competition from all types 
of surface transportation, and are particu- 
larly burdened with high port costs, because 
of their many calling points. A promising 
development in this field is the roll-on-roll- 
off type of vessel, capable of transporting 
loaded tractor trucks and freight cars. The 
lessened labor costs, and greater security of 
such shipments, help to accelerate turnover 
and reduce port charges. But, of course, the 
initial cost of vessels and of the necessary 
adjustments in terminal facilities are fac- 
tors that may prevent rapid adoption of this 
concept. 

Recent conferences on coastal shipping 
problems, staged by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, may help to bring this segment of 
this industry “out of the doldrums” of recent 
years. Certainly these conferences illumi- 
nated the basic problems in this field. That 
is the initial step in any effort towards im- 
provement—knowing the nature and extent 
of the problems. 

Coming to Government aids and attitudes 
toward shipping, I would express several 
firm personal convictions which, if more 
widely held, would definitely clear the at- 
mosphere. These are, first, that the major- 
ity of those who refuse to give reasonable 
support to shipping, or who do so reluctantly, 
are simply not conversant with the true facts 
in the matter. 

Secondly, many of these persons, while 
champions of shipping or any other phase 
of our economy that is useful in war or 
emergency, promptly forget such service once 
the emergency ends. In the case of ship- 
ping, particularly, they will applaud the 
building of 5,000 vessels to win a war, but 
refuse to consider the harm they've done to 
the shipping industry by completely upset- 
ting the normal supply and demand, and 
normal replacement procedures. 

Our shipbuilding plants, so vital in war, 
have been reduced to an irreducible mini- 
mum since 1945. Their irreplaceable skilled 
workers have been scattered to the four 
winds. Ship construction expenses have 
“sky-rocketed,” because, in the pressure of 
wartime, we were forced to build, and build, 
and build, regardless of cost. Now, with all 
those ships on hand, many of them anything 
but modern, we have been unable to carry 
on a gradual modernization of the merchant 
fieet, and the other maritime nations have 
far outstripped us. Our ships, the great 
bulk of them, are slow of speed, costly to 
load, costly to maintain—all of which adds 
to the competitive burden of wages, and so 
on, already cited. 

In justice to the maritime industry, and 
for the information of our taxpayers whose 
tax payments are involved, the Government 
should revamp its fiscal accounting so that 
it could be determined precisely the extent 
of maritime operating differential payments. 

As it is, there is much clamor each year 
over budget appropriations of funds to cover 
the operating differential payments due to 
the various subsidized lines. The House 
cut these funds last year, and the Senate re- 
stored the cuts. Now the House has cut 
them again. It has chopped $25 million 
from the $60 million requested in the sup- 
plemental budget to put these accounts on 
a current basis. 

The basic reason for this reduction— 
which merely defers the payment of the $25 
million debt to the lines—is that it holds 
the total payments for the year to exactly 
#100 million. Some of the committee mem- 
bers apparently felt that $100 million was 
enough to pay in 1 year. 

Not a very businesslike or even fair man- 
ner for the Government to transact business, 
it seems to me. And it must seem so to the 
ship operators who must carry that $25 mil- 
lion of accounts receivable for an additional 
period, paying interest to the banks all the 
while, 


One reason why so many people, in and out 
of Congress, question and sometimes vigor- 
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ously oppose such payments to the ship oper- 
ators is that they simply do not under- 
stand the complete procedure. A man who 
makes watches, perhaps, or bicycles, or any 
one of many other items affected by com- 
peting imports, will think it perfectly rea- 
sonable to request imposition of a tax on 
similar foreign items, to protect his com- 
pany or his industry. Members of Congress 
oftimes will join in such efforts, to serve 
their constituents. 

Farm groups demand, and secure, pari- 
ty payments to equalize their net incomes 
with those of other groups. Operating dif- 
ferential payments to ship operators are in 
exactly the same veing as parity payments 
to farmers, or protective tariffs. They make 
it possible for American shipping lines to 
compete with foreign shipping whose costs 
are vastly lower than those of American 
vessels. 

There has been a most regrettable lack of 
understanding among our people, and even 
in the Congress, as to the actual operation 
of the so-called subsidies by which the Fed- 
eral Government has sought to equalize costs 
of ship construction as between this coun- 
try and other maritime nations. 

I am sure it was news to many, many peo- 
ple when I made public in the Senate re- 
cently the results of an audit by one major 
shipping line showing the favorable results 
to Government of this particular subsidized 
operation. Over the 1936 to 1953 period, 
from the very initiation of the subsidy pro- 
gram, this shipping line actually has paid 
back to Government $31 million more than 
it received in subsidies. This profit to Gov- 
ernment was in the form of subsidy re- 
capture, charter hire for use of Govern- 
ment-owned vessels, and corporation income 
taxes. 

In addition to this direct return of the 
Government’s “investment” in that line, 
there was a huge indirect return stemming 
from the continued operations of the line— 
the millions of dollars paid to its officials 
and employees, the millions of dollars paid 
to other firms for supplies, ship repairs, and 
so on, and the many subsidiary businesses 
wholly or partially supported by these pay- 
ments. 

While on the subject of subsidies, it would 
be an omission of importance if I were to 
pass over the question of ship construction 
differential payments. Over the 20-year 
period, such payments have totaled $105 
million to shipyards in the United States, 
to equalize construction costs here with 
those abroad. 

The Government has profited from these 
payments also, but no one has ever been told 
about it. Of the 107 vessels for which con- 
struction subsidies were authorized, more 
than two-thirds—74 to be exact—were taken 
over by the Government for use in World 
War II. Some were requisitioned during 
construction; others were purchased under 
the terms of the subsidy contract. 

The actual savings in money, I venture 
to say, resulting from such requisitioning 
and purchase, would equal or far surpass the 
net cost of the subsidies, for wartime costs 
on such vessel were vastly higher. Even 
more important was the fact that the Gov- 
ernment made use of these vessels many 
months earlier in the war than they could 
have, had it been necessary to build them. 

Always overlooked also is the fact that the 
owners from whom these ships were taken 
must replace these vessels at premium costs 
and values. 

One significant difference between so- 
called ship “subsidies” and subsidies paid 
directly to agriculture or, indirectly by tar- 
iffs, to many businesses, is little known or 
completely unrealized generally. The pay- 
ments made by Government to the shipping 
lines are subject to recapture and actually 
are recaptured in large measure. 

A little known fact unfortunately, for 
while all operating differential payments 
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must be budgeted, and appropriated—usually 
after much discussion and occasional loud 
howls—the amounts recaptured are never 
publicized. They simply revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury as “miscellaneous” receipts. 

Take the example as cited above; of $50 
million paid to shipping for operating pur- 
poses from the inception of this procedure 
in 1937, through 1942, a total of $31 million 
was paid back into the Treasury by the 
shipping lines, through the “recapture” pro- 
vision of the law. 

From the time when such payments were 
resumed, following the war shipping boom 
through 1951, a total of $96 million addi- 
tionaly has been recaptured, but again, with- 
out pubicity. Few Members of the Congress, 
I am confident, and almost no one outside 
the Congress, realize this state of affairs. 
And that is partly why there is so much re- 
sistance to these payments which have 
helped so tremendously to keep our Ameri- 
can ships operating. 

Nor is there any general awareness, in the 
Congress or among our citizenry, of another 
vast recovery of funds through the operations 
of American shipping. Because of previous 
neglect of shipping, our Government found 
it mecessary to expend more than $13 billion 
for new ship construction during World War 
II. More than 5,000 vessels were launched, of 
which approximately 40 percent later were 
sold to citizens and to foreign nationals. The 
remaining 3,000 vessels went into the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet. 


In the years since World War II, more than 
#500 million have been paid into the Federal 
Treasury by American shipping companies 
for charter hire of vessels from this fleet— 
whose only purpose, otherwise, is to serve in 
case of war or emergency. Again, most of 
these payments went into the Federal Treas- 
ury unpublicized. Only the payments to the 
ship operators were given prominence. 


Which returns us to the thought expressed 
earlier, that our people should be furnished 
the full information on the net cost of Gov- 
ernment participation in the financing of 
ship operations. Now they hear only half 
the story—the bad side, as far as America’s 
shipping is concerned. 

The basic shipping law, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, authorizes a reasonable meth- 
od of providing this information, and at the 
same time providing a continuingly replen- 
ished fund for Government’s participation in 
the financing of new vessel construction. It 
is the ship construction revolving fund, 
which has been inoperative in recent years, 
but which should be reactivated as one posi- 
tive step to aid in the tremendous vessel re- 
placement program now confronting all ship- 
owners. This revolving fund, once again in 
operation, would remove one great obstacle 
now hindering new construction: It would 
make it unnecessary to include construction 
subsidy funds in the budget. 

Legislation which is proposed to reestablish 
this revolving fund would provide for de- 
posits to be made therein of (1) appropria- 
tions for ship construction, (2) receipts from 
sale of ship mortgages (now totaling several 
hundred million dollars), (3) interest and 
principal payments on ship mortgages, and 
(4) charter receipts. Thus, as mortgages on 
new ships are repaid, the funds would go 
back into the revolving fund, instead of into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, and 
there would be a continually available source 
of funds for new construction, with full in- 
formation always available as to the net cost 
of Government aid to the industry. 


Is the answer to all our martime problems, 
as has been suggested, even by some leaders 
who should have known better, to rely on 
foreign vessels to carry our commerce? I 
say, “No,” on many counts. First, the al- 
legiance of their owners and crews would 
always be elsewhere—as past experience has 
shown only too clearly. Once they had the 
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field to themselves, they could, and would, 
charge us whatever the traffic would bear. 

Remember when ocean freight rates were 
increased as much as 2,000 percent, and 
American docks everywhere were piled with 
rotting cargoes? And in war, these vessels 
would go dashing back to serve their own 
countries—possibly to be used against us. 

Many a husband, father, son, and brother 
would be alive and with their families today, 
I am sure, if the United States had been rea- 
sonably well prepared with ships to supply 
our military forces throughout the world in 
the early months of World War II. We not 
only did not have the ships but we did not 
have the shipyards or skilled workers with 
which to build the ships so vital to our 
security. 

No; it would be tragic to make that mis- 
take a third time. Even though the total of 
operating and construction differential pay- 
ments to shipping should continue to in- 
crease—as I suppose they will. Everything 
else has. And a point to bear in mind is 
that if we take all the alleged subsidies that 
have been paid to shipping since 1936—say 
$400 million in all, net—and if we were to 
add an equal sum annually for construction 
and operation aids each year during the next 
10-year ship replacement period, it would 
not equal the amount we wasted through 
hasty, inefficient vessel design and construc- 
tion in World War II alone. 

Again, I am confident that the benefits to 
our peacetime economy during this next 10- 
year period—in jobs for shipyard, steel, and 
countless other workers, as well as the taxes 
that would be paid by the plants and their 
employees—would equal or come close to 
matching the funds paid out. 

And we could look forward with confidence 
to any shipping needs the future might 
bring—competition to our foreign commerce 
in peacetime, logistic demands of our Mili- 
tary Establishment in war or emergency. 

The struggle for survival will not be lost 
by the American maritime industry if our 
people can be given the full truth about the 
need for, and the needs of, the American pri- 
vately owned merchant fleet. 

And if management and labor in the in- 
dustry, appreciative of their separate and 
joint responsibilities, will work hand in hand 
with Government in a planned program 
based on efficient operation and honest de- 
votion to the interests of all. . 


High Price of Egg Sandwich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a newspaper 
article, which was published in the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Morning Tribune of 
April 14, 1955, stating that a consumer 
went to a restaurant and was charged 
75 cents for a fried-egg sandwich. On 
that very day eggs were selling for 29 
cents a dozen. I shall refer to it later 
this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARMER FUMES aT 75-Cent Ecc SANDWICH 

ROCHESTER, MInn.—A puzzled farmer Fri- 
day displayed a restaurant check showing he 
paid 75 cents for a fried-egg sandwich on a 
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day when farmers in this area were selling 
eggs for 29 cents a dozen. 

His protests to no avail, Paul Hemp paid 
for the sandwich and a 15-cent cup of coffee 
at an airport restaurant at Dayton, Ohio, 
Thursday. 

Then he announced he was going to let 
Senator THYE, Republican, of Minnesota, and 
Representative AUGUST ANDRESEN, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, know about it. 

“Farmers are in the wrong business,” raged 
Hemp. “They should open their own res- 
taurants in Dayton.” 

He said he questioned whether the price 
was correct and the waitress told him it was. 
So he talked to the restaurant cashier, and 
then to the manager. 

When the manager insisted 75 cents was 
right, Hemp asked for a copy of the bill so 
he could frame it for display at his farm. 

The manager complied, and wrote “Thank 
you” on the slip. 


Fewer Farmers Instead of Higher Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fewer Farmers Instead of 
Higher Prices,” which was published in 
Business Week of May 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEWER FARMERS INSTEAD OF HIGHER PRICES 


From a hilltop overlooking some of the 
most scenic acreage in Orange County, N. Y., 
far from the overheated atmosphere of 
Washington, the American Assembly last 
week took a long, hard look at the farm 
situation. The conclusion was that the 
Eisenhower administrator’s agricultural 
policies are basically on the right track. 

The assembly is a national nonpartisan 
group established by Republican Dwight D. 
Eisenhower when he was president of Co- 
lumbia University. It met at Arden House, 
the estate given to Columbia by Democrat 
Averell Harriman, now Governor of New 
York State. 

The group, made up of leaders of big farm 
organizations, operators of big and little 
farms, government and university agricul- 
tural experts, and businessmen decided 
that— 

The importance of price supports and pro- 
duction controls for solving agriculture’s 
long-range problems has been exaggerated. 

Price supports have overstimulated pro- 
duction of some commodities. 

Production controls—a necessary part of 
high price-support policies—reduce efficiency 
and add to production costs. 

In the future, price supports should play 
a smaller role, net income a greater role, in 
directing agricultural production. 

General welfare: For the most part, the 
delegates seemed to be thinking and talk- 
ing just as the organizers of the meeting 
hoped they would—primarily as citizens con- 
cerned with the general welfare rather than 
as representatives of special interests. 

They recognized that the decline in farm 
income and agriculture’s share of the Amer- 
ican economy is part of a long-running 
trend—one that began in fact when the 
United States began. They saw the major 
task of farm policy as helping to adjust 
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agriculture to its diminishing importance in 
the American scene. 

The participants all agreed that this ad- 
justment can be handled in a relatively pain- 
less way if the general economy is kept stable 
and expanding. This would give less pros- 
perous farmers an opportunity to move to 
better paying occupations outside agricul- 
ture. 

Flexible supports: Agriculture's chief claim 
for public support, according to Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Nicholls, of Vanderbilt University, 
technical director of the seventh assembly, 
is the extreme instability of farm prices and 
farm income. 

This instability, Nicholls says, is the main 
justification for flexible supports rather than 
no supports at all, Nicholls feels that the 
case usually made for high price supports— 
that they help the small farmer—is falla- 
cious. Poor farmers don’t produce enough to 
benefit much from high price supports; it’s 
the big producers who gain. 

Vanishing American: Many people still 
cling to the time-worn image of the United 
States farmer, his hand on a sickle, a straw 
in his mouth, a pot-bellied stove under his 
boots. But today that image exists mostly 
in the mind. The farm picture is changing 
right along with the rest of the American 
scene. Today, the top 2 percent of farm 
operators produce 25 percent of total farm 
sales; the top 9 percent produce over half of 
all farm sales. 

At the other end of the farm income scale, 
the figures look exaggeratedly low, because 
many small-income farmers actually get a 
substantial part of their income outside 
farming. Nearly 30 percent of United States 
farmers are part-time or residential farmers. 

First-aid program: The solution to the 
low-income farmer’s problem, the assembly 
feels, is to get him off the farm. Price sup- 
ports have done him little good, might even 
have a negative effect if they encourage him 
to hold on. The way to help him, Nicholls 
stresses, is not by farm legislation as such, 
but by general measures that would encour- 
age mobility to industrial jobs. Some such 
measures: extending and improving United 
States Employment Service in rural areas, 
starting more vocational training programs, 
revising unemployment compensation stat- 
utes to eliminate factors that discourage 
mobility, locating defense plants in areas of 
rural underdevelopment as well as in areas 
of urban employment, increasing power sup- 
ply in rural areas, and possibly introducing 
regional differentials if the minimum wage 
is raised. 

No drag: The notion that lagging farm 
income is a drag on the American economy 
as a whole got short shrift from the assem- 
bly’s technical experts. Farm income, they 
pointed out, amounts now to only 5 or 6 
percent of total United States income—so 
even a 20-percent drop in farm income would 
produce only a 1-percent drop in total na- 
tional income. Such a slight drop, Nicholls 
said, could easily be offset by other factors, 
and he pooh-poohed as a myth the idea that 
there is something peculiarly crucial about 
movements in farm income compared to that 
of other industries. 


Farm Bill’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr.. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of May 7, 1955. It is an excellent 
editorial, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Farm BILL’S FUTURE 


Something really seems to have been man- 
aged by the Democratic-controlled House in 
voting the junk the Benson flexible farm- 
price-support system before it has gone into 
effect. 

But this result is not an end to that sys- 
tem, nor any clear promise to farmers of 
early return to higher and more rigid Federal 
farm price supports. Those can be stopped 
either by the Senate or by a Presidential 
veto. 

Really achieved is a rather skillful maneu- 
ver of the farm-price-support issue toward 
the end of the 1956 political campaign. The 
maneuver is unfinished. And it will remain 
in such a suspended state until the Senate 
gets around to act on the Democrats’ bill. 

But, from the Democratic Party’s political 
point of view, that seems to be quite all right. 
For the essence of political tactics is timing. 
And clever timing calls for completion of the 
maneuver, not this year, but in 1956, a presi- 
dential year. 

That, however, can be managed, too, by 
delaying Senate action until next spring. 
Then, whether the Eisenhower-Benson ad- 
ministration (with some important Demo- 
cratic help) defeats the bill there, or the 
President has to veto it, the farm-price-sup- 
port issue will be plumped into the middle of 
the national presidential campaign, where 
the Democratic majority seems to think it 
belongs. 

Certainly the merits of the issue of high- 
versus-flexible farm price supports have 
aroused widespread and real concern. But 
that such concerns lack present priority is 
indicated by the small probability of Senate 
action this year. 

Finally, if this political interpretation 
ruffles or bruises the Senate's dignity, that 
august body can set it aside by acting quick- 
ly and finally now one way or the other, on 
the House bill. And that, from the stand- 
point of farmers and all others whose interest 
is in the merits, would be the right thing to 
do. For the Federal farm price program does 
seem to deserve something better than just 
to be made a political football for 1956. 


Tribute to Val Peter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the most respected citizens of my home 
city of Omaha, Nebr., was honored re- 
cently on the occasion of his 80th birth- 
day, when he and his wife celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary. It was 
Mr. Val Peter who was thus singled out. 
He is a publisher, and has long interested 
himself in civic affairs. Recently, he was 
awarded the Officer’s Cross of the Order 
of Merit by the Federal German Repub- 
lic, the highest award which Germany 
can bestow on a civilian. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, an editorial appearing in 
the Omaha World-Herald on April 26, 
1955, in regard to this occasion and this 
outstanding personality. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MEDAL FOR VAL PETER 


Val J. Peter has been an outstanding Amer- 
ican citizen for 59 of his 80 years and a 
valued resident of Omaha since 1910. His 
career has been as active as it has been long 
and we would guess that nothing in it, aside 
from raising a large family, has been more 
rewarding than his efforts to promote under- 
standing between the people of the United 
States and his native Germany. 

It was for these efforts that the Federal 
German Republic honored Mr. Peter, Sunday 
night with the Officer’s Cross of the Order of 
Merit, the highest award that Germany can 
bestow on a civilian. As a publisher of Ger- 
man-language newspapers, Mr. Peter has 
helped several generations of German immi- 
grants become good Americans. As an indi- 
vidual he worked hard on behalf of refugees 
during the Hitler regime and among Germans 
in Omaha in World War II. Mr. Peter is 
deserving not only of a medal from Germany, 
but of thanks from his fellow citizens. 


Sweden’s Muscular Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the Recorp an article from the May 
issue of the Reporter, by Blake Ehrlich, 
a staff writer, entitled “Sweden’s Mus- 
cular Neutrality.” 

Today, after 10 years of cold war, the 
ice in Europe shows signs of breaking— 
for better or worse. It is timely and 
refreshing. It should be borne in mind 
that Sweden is one free nation in Europe 
that has never been overrun by any 
foreign foe. 

The article follows: 

SWEDEN’s MUSCULAR NEUTRALITY 
(By Blake Ehrlich) 


STocKHOLM.—The visitor to this placid 
little nation of lakes and hills, this minor 
kingdom which has shunned war since 1814, 
expects to find Sweden snug between the 
parentheses of its historic neutrality, hap- 
pily preoccupied with perfecting snow re- 
moval and improving the flavor of its tem- 
perance beer. The visitor gets the surprise 
of his life. 

While there is little talk of war here in 
Stockholm, people are proud of their armed 
forces and excited about their defense pro- 
gram. Psychologically and physically, Swe- 
den is the Western European nation most 
ready to go to war tomorrow. 

The Swedes themselves, who take for 
granted the program and its overwhelmingly 
popular support, don't realize how strikingly 
they compare with other continental powers 
of the West, where even gravely deficient 
arms programs are matters for bitter squab- 
bles, where civil defense is a joke if it exists 
at all, where the biggest barrier to defense 
is the wall of public indifference to the whole 
question of national security. For some rea- 
son, the Swedes like to picture themselves in 
the figure of a rather paunchy businessman 
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who avoids wars because he doesn’t want to 
disturb business as usual. When I have sug- 
gested to several dozen leading Swedes here 
that theirs is actually a war-minded country, 
their reactions have ranged from hoots of 
laughter through dismay to downright 
horror. However, among foreigners sta- 
tioned here, especially the military, naval, 
and air attachés, I’ve found unanimous 
agreement with my impression. 


THE LITTLE RED PAMPHLET 


The Swedes have the world’s fourth largest 
air force, ranking right after the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Britain. Every 
Swedish citizen over the age of 15 is regis- 
tered, tagged, and ticketed for a wartime job, 
and even the dogs and horses have draft 
numbers. Hospitals, factories, Government 
Offices, hangars, and naval installations have 
been put underground, sheltered deep in 
the native granite. 

In every Swedish home you will find a 
small red-covered pamphlet 35 pages long, 
published by the Royal Civil Defense Board 
on the instruction of the King in Council. 
On the back cover, in a halo of black barbed 
wire with a white bayonet for an exclama- 
tion point, is the following message: 

“Every attack against the freedom and in- 
dependence of the realm will be met with 
force. Every report that resistance will cease 
is false. Sweden can and will defend her- 
self.” 

The first thing in the booklet is a series 
of unpleasant truths: “Modern warfare is 
ruthless and total. The aggressor will seek 
to break down our resistance by any means 
in the shortest possible time.” This state- 
ment is followed by a short, brutal sketch 
of the nature and scope of “any means”— 
bombs, bayonets, trickery, terror. 

The Swedes are told they “must accept” 
such things as “shortages, rationing, evacua- 
tion, direction of labor, etc. A people at 
arms cannot maintain the ways of peace.” 

It is explained that plans have already 
been made for the evacuation of the national 
Government from Stockholm and of provin- 
cial governments from their normal seats. 
“Evacuation does not mean flight and deser- 
tion, it is a planned step to secure the 
direction of our total defense.” 

By the simple touch of an alarm button, 
setting off a continuous warbling siren note, 
Sweden can be placed immediately on a war 
footing. “This signal means that: * * * all 
personnel with a war appointment in the 
armed forces or in the civil defense will 
immediately report to their mobilization 
depots; all vehicles, dogs, and horses, requi- 
fitioned in peacetime for use in the armed 
forces or in civil defense, will be conveyed 
to the place indicated in the requisitioning 
order.” 

Evacuation of civilian populations from 
urban centers, an extraordinarily tricky sub- 
ject, is treated in full. The Prime Minister, 
Tage Erlander, said not long ago in Parlia- 
ment, “Naturally, not even the most well- 
concerted plan of evacuation provides any 
guaranty for the possibility of putting evac- 
uation into effect.” 

But the Swedes do have a well-concerted 
plan, nevertheless. One hundred and thirty 
thousand men and women (there will be 
more) have already been intensively trained 
as members of a civil-defense Special Service 
Branch to supervise evacuation of 3 million 
persons from 100 communities. The rural 
areas to which the civilians will be evacuated 
are stocked to receive the evacuees. Special 
Service Branch overlays on the map of Stock- 
holm are several inches thick. No matter 
what happens to airfields, railways, roads, 
assembly points, and shipping, they aim to 
get the civilians out of target areas without 
hampering the military. There have already 
been trial evacuations of portions of major 
cities, and in the picnicklike atmosphere of 
Summer and peace they have gone off like 
smoothly run week-end excursions. In war 
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things would be far different, but Sweden 
hopes for sufficient warning to move the 
civilians out of cities, off military supply 
lines, and away from likely combat areas 
before the shooting starts. 

For those who are needed in the cities, vast 
rock shelters are being dug. In Stockholm, 
the present deep shelters (ceilings 90 feet 
thick) can hold 80,000 persons, and the fin- 
ished program will provide shelter for 400,- 
000. If the ventilators should be knocked 
out, chemicals will keep the air breathable 
for 10 hours, a longer time than the longest 
air raid ever staged. Being the businessmen 
they pride themselves on being, Stockholm- 
ers are going to use the biggest of the down- 
town shelters as a peacetime underground 
garage, relieving some of the traffic com- 
missioner’s headaches, and paying off some of 
the construction costs. 

All this costs money—$28 million last year, 
a rate per person ($4) more than 13 times 
that levied for civilian defense in the United 
States (2914 cents). Industry pays its own 
civil-defense bill for equipment and air-raid 
shelters, its employees making up civil-de- 
fense staffs within plants as well as special 
Government-trained antisabotage squads. 
Industry is also a heavy contributor to the 
Nation and Defense Association, made up of 
some 41 voluntary organizations. 

“Nation and Defense,” since it includes the 
labor unions, the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, the huge cooperatives, the Farmers’ 
Union, and various white-collar unions, per- 
meates every aspect of Swedish life. It has 
a constant captive audience, since the Swedes 
have voted themselves into total civil-de- 
fense conscription. Every citizen over 15 is 
obliged by law to take 60 hours a year of 
civil-defense training and is obligated to 
sign up for active duties if he is not slated 
for first signal mobilization. 


“LET’S SEE THE FILES” 


Sweden goes even further to get everybody 

into the act. The Defense Staff College ad- 
mits civilians to the hush-hush courses it 
runs for selected officers of the three forces. 
These civilians, who come from Government 
departments as well as from industry and 
commerce, make up about half the sudent 
body. 
The thinking behind this procedure was 
explained by the Prime Minister while he was 
talking about atomic research, and what he 
said about atoms applies to all security mat- 
ters: “To allow the picture to become dis- 
torted by undue secretiveness and unwar- 
ranted illusions would mean very bad prep- 
aration. It would mean that we were lulled 
into a false security, or became ready victims 
to rumor mongering. Democracy draws its 
life from the knowledge, insight, and trust 
of each individual citizen and from his be- 
ing able openly to discuss the questions that 
matter, after having had free access to the 
relevant facts.” 

Every Swedish citizen is free to march 
into any Government office and demand to 
see the files. His citizenship is his guaranty 
that he may see them. That’s the law. 
Bureaucrats are thus leery about slapping 
restricted and secret labels on their dossiers. 
The Armed Forces, although they have the 
right to the services of all males between 19 
and 48, need even more men. The women’s 
auxiliaries need more women. Thus civil 
defense often has to content itself with half 
a man or woman. That is, when the essen- 
tial worker is through with his day’s desk 
duty at the Economic Defense Board he is 
expected to take over a shift as firewatcher 
or special policeman. Home Guard and its 
seagoing equivalent, the Naval Defense Corps, 
are also Jooking for recruits—as are the vol- 
untary corps for motor cars, motorcycles, 
and hamradios; the Red Cross; and the 
service dogs’ club. Women are sought as 
Red Cross medical aids, as blue star veteri- 
nary aids, as drivers for military and civilian 
transport. “Women. with previous experi- 
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ence,” the pamphlet says, “or who for other 
reasons consider themselves suitable for 
work in essential industries should report to 
the provisional labor boards now. Many 
women may be able to take over the work of 
their husbands.” A less gentle note, fur- 
ther on under direction of labor, points out 
to women that if they don’t volunteer for 
some full-time war activity, they may be 
drafted into industry. 

The authorities also have planned guerrilla 
units and underground resistance: “Obey 
instructions through radio or other chan- 
nels.” 

THE ARMED FORCES 


Reorganized on the basis of the brigade 
rather than the bigger and lese flexible divi- 
sion, the regular Armed Forces employ every 
possible means to stretch their limited man- 
power. A draftee trains for 10 months, and 
during his remaining years on call he gets 3 
month-long refresher courses. Specialists 
and noncommissioned officers take 40 days. 
There is no “army in being” here, only a 
cadre of career officers, NCOs, and specialists 
whose peacetime job is largely a training 
mission. For the refresher courses the Gen- 
eral Staff tries to counteract the shortness of 
time by calling up mean as members of a 
fighting unit rather than as draftees of a 
certain age group. 

The Swedes look to new weapons to give 
enormous firepower to a small ground force. 
They have rockets and have lately produced 
a guided missile. Their researchers are 
working frantically, handicapped by lack of 
consultation with NATO nations, to devise a 
tactical atomic warhead for it. Sweden's 
interest in atomic energy predates the Sec- 
ond World War, and Gordon Dean, ex-Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, said in his Report on the Atom, 
“One might reasonably assert that Sweden 
has the most completely equipped nuclear 
science laboratories in western Europe, next 
to England.” 

The Swedes have another powerful weap- 
on: their own terrain. Mechanized military 
operations would be almost impossible in 
the upper two-thirds of the country, the 
Norrland. “Beyond the valley of the Dal 
we have no oaks, no lobsters, and no nobles,” 
is the old saying. The forests, lakes, moun- 
tains, and bogs of the dark and frozen north 
would be brutal terrain for an attacker. 
“I'd hate to be commanding invasion troops 
in that country up there,” one of the Western 
attachés told me. “You’d find yourself try- 
ing to stiffen your lines of communication 
only to find out that you had no lines of 
communication.” 

Just short of one-quarter of Sweden's an- 
nual budget is given to the armed forces, a 
sum amounting to 4.7 percent of the national 
income. The civil-defense expenditure is 
listed as part of the Ministry of Interior’s 
appropriation, and stockpiling goes on the 
Commerce Department’s appropriation. The 
total bill comes to around half a billion dol- 
lars. 

The government is now considering a pro- 
posal from the armed forces to make their 
allotment a standard 4.7 percent of the na- 
tional income during the next 10 years. The 
military reckons that as the national income 
rises, the military appropriation will thus 
automatically increase too, and if nothing 
else is gained, they will at least be able to 
keep pace with rising costs and eventually 
devote a larger amount to weapons research. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


Another contender for a cut of the defense 
budget has just come into existence to take 
its place with the National Defense Research 
Board, the Medical Defense Board, the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, and others. It is the 
Psychological Defense Planning Board. The 
Board's peacetime mission is to study prop- 
aganda (especially that of potential ene- 
mies), finding out where it comes from, how 
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it is disseminated, what its purpose is, and 
how well or badly it works on Swedes. 

What they're after in the end is an ef- 
fective system of control of Sweden’s war- 
time psychology: to keep morale high while 
discouraging lynch-mob superpatriotism, to 
prick the balloon of overconfidence without 
encouraging defeatism, to strengthen disci- 
pline without curbing initiative. It must 
keep the public informed, yet controlled; 
they want to tell the truth, yet not give the 
show away. 

Board members made it clear to me that 
their peacetime activities do not include 
putting out propaganda. They agreed that 
Sweden is sufficiently steamed up not to 
need it. 

One evening at the movies I saw some of 
Sweden’s new SAAB J-29 fighters, their un- 
derground hangars, their radar installations, 
and their night-landing techniques. The 
underground hangars hug the perimeters of 
operating air bases. They accommodate 
planes, repair shops, ammunition, spare 
parts, and fuel. Their smooth-rolling but 
ponderously armored doors protect against 
skip-bombing and strafing, and the 40-foot- 
thick granite roofs are considered bomb- 
proof. Against the double cost of under- 
ground construction and special machinery 
to ensure 30-second scrambles in case of 
alert, the bookkeeping Swedes equate the 
Savings in imported fuel required by drafty 
ordinary hangars during the long winters. 
The entrances to the hangars bulge near the 
runways like prehistoric sod-covered bar- 
rows; the granite bedrock is but a few feet 
beneath the surface. 

The privilege of seeing this I purchase for 
75 cents, and got also for my money a new 
Swedish feature film displaying at least one 
unclad female, at present a standard fixture 
in most locally made movies. The short sub- 
ject that preceded the feature was an air 
force release telling the story of a jet 
fighter on night exercise. The plane’s radio 
goes dead, but, tracked on radar, the ship 
is brought back to the field through a storm 
by another jet from the same squadron. 
It was told with much skill, and the result 
was as exciting as a good war film, with the 
audience applauding wildly. 

It was, I was told, a typically good example 
of the armed forces’ running account of its 
progress. Although the official aim of the 
motion-picture units may be an informed 
citizenry, the result is still propaganda no 
matter what its producers call it. 

Viewed dimly through the distorting mir- 
ror of 141 years of peace, war seems a bizarre 
but rather thrilling game to many Swedes. 
The Swedes in charge, however, know what 
the score is. The current report of the com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces, General 
Swedlund, states flatly that a Scandinavian 
campaign is an essential part of any Russian 
thrust at Europe, and Sweden cannot hope to 
stay out of the battle for very long. He 
also says what he and other responsible na- 
tional leaders, even the extreme isolation- 
ists, have been saying since 1947: The final 
basis of Swedish defense is help from the 
west. The commander in chief talks about 
only one possible invasion, a Russian inva- 
sion; only one defensive scheme, a defense 
against the Soviet bloc; and only one source 
of aid, the West. Sweden is only superfi- 
cially neutral. 

There is no trade in armaments with Com- 
munist nations, but weapons are both 
bought and sold to the West. The recent 
expulsion of Communist diplomats drama- 
tizes the situation; there have been no such 
incidents involving non-Communists. As 
the Swedes themselves frequently remark, 
with only the trace of a smile, “The Ameri- 
cans observe. The Russians spy.” 


SWEDEN NEEDS ALLIES 


The commander in chief makes no bones 
about the military situation, as pertinent 
extracts from his report show: 
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“If a small nation is not in possession of 
atomic weapons and is not allied with powers 
having such weapons at their disposal, this 
fact in itself. may entice the aggressor into 
attacking * * * our freedom from alliance 
can in certain respects make it an advantage 
for an aggressor to begin hostilities—at 
least in the Scandinavian operational thea- 
for an aggressor to begin hostilities—at 

“Our resources are not sufficiently ample 
to permit us to withstand an attack by a 
great power for any length of time without 
economic and military support from the out- 
side. Seen from this viewpoint, our strategy 
must be directed toward the creation of con- 
ditions enabling us to receive aid in war from 
powers finding it compatible with their in- 
terests to assist us.” 

Under Army regulations, that’s as far as 
the Commander in Chief dares go. As a sol- 
dier debarred from discussion of political 
questions, he is muzzled on such questions 
as Sweden’s foreign policy of nonalliance, 
which is political dynamite. 

But even though his sentences may be 
fitted with baffle plates, there is no mistak- 
ing his meaning. Militarily, Sweden needs 
allies. He says aid must be arranged for, as 
indeed, if it is to come in time, it must. In 
modern warfare a simple cry for help does not 
bring help just like that. Logistics are a 
matter for electronic brains to compute, a 
matter for long planning of the sharing of 
supplies, a matter of standardization of 
weapons and materiel, of coordination of 
strategy, of agreement on objectives and 
methods. Such a subject as convoys takes 
weeks of detailed hammering out. Whose 
escort vessels take over the convoy where, 
in what pattern, using what signals? 
Where are the refueling points? Who sup- 
plies air cover for what sectors? Those are a 
few of the thousands of questions to be an- 
swered on one small subject. When it comes 
to air support for ground troops, the matter 
can become even more complicated. 

“NATO planning,” I was told in Paris, 
“would certainly be unrealistic if we did not 
make plans that include Swedish participa- 
tion in a war.” But NATO cannot earmark 
in advance a guessed-at number of troops, 
planes, ships, an estimated number of tons of 
supplies to be dispatched under war condi- 
tions to an invaded Sweden. Without de- 
tailed talks in advance, a last-minute ally can 
render only one kind of help to an invaded 
Sweden: Liberate it. 


INFORMAL TALKS 


Hamstrung though they are by Sweden’s 
policy, the Armed Forces’ chiefs have taken 
several steps that should make it possible 
to have talks without officially having talks. 
There are, for instance, many more airfields 
in Sweden than there are aircraft to use 
them. They are capable of handling any 
planes the Swedes have now (they have no 
large bombers); and during the long winter, 
runways can be extended with packed snow 
to receive any planes used by NATO. The 
radar at these fields is all foreign-made, 
The Swedes are armored with British Cen- 
turion tanks and have recently added a 
French howitzer, that, with a slight revision 
of fire-control tables, will take United States 
ammunition. 

These are all ideal subjects on which to 
pump NATO nations for technical informa- 
tion. A workaday encounter between tech- 
nicians would be so minor and ordinary it 
wouldn’t even be worth a public announce- 
ment. Once the technicians got together, 
there'd be nothing to prevent them from 
straying to larger subjects than millimeter 
calibrations and coefficients of expansion. 

What prevents these conversations? 
Sweden's defense effort is as big a one as the 
nation can make, and it is admittedly not 
big enough to save the country without 
outside aid. There must be talks in advance 
if assistance is to be at all effective, so why 
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not, for the cause of saving Sweden, have the 
talks? 

Herbert Tingsten, editor of Dagens Nyheter, 
the country’s largest newspaper, has fought 
virtually alone for Swedish membership in 
NATO. Although he is greatly respected and 
finds some private support for his opinions, 
he receives few public endorsements of his 
views. He says, “The Government wants to 
enjoy the advantages of cooperation with the 
West without shouldering its responsibilities; 
it wants to be regarded as a semi-ally in 
Washington and as strictly neutral in Mos- 
cow. This game can scarcely go on any 
longer.” 

The Parliament here, like the pre-Pearl 
Harbor Congress, believes in a policy of “no 
entangling alliances.” Its members patri- 
otically vote huge defense appropriations, 
knowing full well that Sweden's biggest ef- 
fort cannot be quite big enough, that morale 
alone is not enough to stop guided missiles. 
Having abandoned total head-in-the-sand 
neutrality, they cannot move further into 
the stream of things than the dry rock of 
“nonalliance,”’ even though they have seen 
Denmark and Norway, with whom they are 
closely linked and from whom they are stra- 
tegically indivisible, go the whole way into 
the Western defense bloc. One hundred and 
forty-one years of peace can drug the mind 
pretty effectively. 

There stands Sweden on the Scandinavian 
ridge, tough, trained, clad in full armor. It 
knows where its friends are and where its 
enemies are. Sweden would make a valuable 
NATO ally on a vulnerable flank; and without 
Western backing, brave Sweden is doomed. 
Yet Sweden stands alone. 

In many ways, the visitor finds, the Swedes 
are surprising. 


Alternative Choices by Republican Women 
of Presidential Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Gould Lincoln, dean of Washington po- 
litical columnists and widely recognized 
as one of America’s foremost political 
analysts, has written a column which I 
feel is of considerable value in its 
realism. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 12, 1955] 


THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
MRS. SMITH STRIKES A CHILLY NOTE 


Republican women from all parts of the 
country received special treatment this 
week—and why shouldn't they? The huge 
margin of victory rolled up by President 
Eisenhower in 1952 was due in considerable 
part to the support he had from the women— 
not all of them Republicans, either. 

So President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, Cabinet officers, Republican Members 
of Congress, and Republican State chairmen, 
all have come to welcome and address the 
Republican women’s national conference, 
which brought to Washington more than 
1,700 party leaders and workers—women— 
from every State in the Union except 3. 
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The women wanted Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent in 1952. They still want him in the 
White House and will do all they can to help 
keep him there, ‘Therefore, it was a chilly 
note struck by Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, of Maine, who cautioned the women 
against putting all their eggs in the Eisen- 
hower basket—since she has an “impression” 
the President will retire after 1956. Senator 
Smirn added an emphatic and heartfelt wish 
the President still will run again. But she 
urged the women to give consideration to 
the selection of another candidate for Presi- 
Gent should.Mr. Eisenhower finally bow out. 
The Maine Senator suggested the women 
take a lead in sponsoring a poll to learn 
who stands next to Ike for the presidential 
nomination. 


ALL WANT EISENHOWER 


Up to the present time, the vast majority 
of Republicans, women and men alike, have 
had no second choice for the presidential 
nomination. They want Ike. A recent poll 
cf the members of the Republican National 
Committee and all Republican State chair- 
men, taken by. the Star, to which a large 
response was made, showed a unanimous 
desire that the President run again. It also 
showed a small percentage only who were 
willing, or ready, to suggest a presidential 
candidate in the event Mr. Eisenhower de- 
cides not to run. A widespread poll of party 
workers on this subject—“If not Ike, who?”— 
as suggested by Senator SmirH would set 
them all thinking, at least. Obviously, a 
withdrawal by the President without some 
preliminary spade work would leave the 
GOP in a chaotic situation. Presumably, 
there would be plenty of candidates. But 
there would be no single, outstanding candi- 
date. California's alliterative three—Nixon, 
Knowland, and Knight—might lead the list, 
but it would not end there. Senator Dirk- 
sen, of Illinois, and Governor Stratton, of the 
same State, Governor Herter, of Massachu- 
setts, and Governor Craig, of Indiana, New 
Jersey’s Senator Clifford P. Case, and Sena- 
tor Bricker, of Ohio, would have their fol- 
lowers. New York’s big delegation at the 
GOP National Convention might again line 
up for Thomas E. Dewey, the State’s three- 
time Governor. Mrs. SMITH’s suggested poll, 
if carried out, might prove very interesting. 


WOMEN ARE UNANIMOUS 


The women up to date, however, have no 
one in mind but Mr. Eisenhower. They look 
on him as the man who brought the fighting 
in Korea to an end, and as the chief world 
leader for peace. They don’t want even to 
think about anyone else for the Presidency. 
They have shown, during their 3-day con- 
ference, they are ready to work hard for his 
reelection next year. These Republican 
women party workers came here from every 
State in the Union except Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. Five women came 
from Alaska, 3 from Hawaii, and 1 from the 
Virgin Islands. California's delegation num- 
bered 124. Ohio had the largest—234. 
States whose delegations numbered more 
than 100 included New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Illinois. Virginia sent þe- 
tween 50 and 60 women, and Massachusetts 
had a large delegation. 

Senator SMITH, of course, was not predict- 
ing the President will not run. All she was 
saying was that she had an impression that 
he prefers to retire. The President said, with 
a twinkle in his eye, he had no slightest idea 
where she got that impression. The Maine 
Senator is not alone in having that idea, 
however. Nor is it likely to down until the 
President himself declares his willingness 
to become a candidate. Should the inter- 
national situation improve materially in the 
next year, and should the country remain 
prosperous, the President might reasonably 
say he'd done a job and that he wished to 
retire. If the cold war still persists, it is 
unlikely he could or would decline to run. 
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The School-Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. M. F. 
Peterson, superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the State 
of North Dakota, dated March 24, 1955, 
on the subject of the school-lunch pro- 
grem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 24, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: The purpose of this 
letter is to give you information relative to 
the school-lunch program as we see it from 
the State level. We hope that you will find 
this information helpful in considering 
school-lunch legislation in this session. 

The school-lunch program in North Dakota 
served 24 percent of the school children in 
the 1946-47 school year. In 1954-55 we are 
serving 48 percent of the school children. 
Participation has doubled and Federal aid 
has remained the same. We are still serving 
less than one-half of the school children in 
the State. We are able to pay 6 cents per 
meal reimbursement this year instead of the 
maximum 9 cents provided by the National 
School Lunch Act. We also must consider 
that 6 cents has less purchasing power than 
it had in 1946. With the steady growth in 
school-lunch participation, each year brings 
a threat of further reduction in reimburse- 
ment rate unless a larger Federal appropria- 
tion is granted. 

One of the most pressing problems facing 
Congress and the country is the use of agri- 
cultural surpluses. ‘The school-lunch pro- 
gram has always been recognized as a real 
help in using these surpluses. The follow- 
ing table indicates how much of some foods, 
declared in abundance in March, would be 
used if the food were served only once to the 
1.9 million children participating in the 
school-lunch program (A and B meals) in 
the 11 Midwest States (Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Indiana) in January of 1954. 


Food Size serving | Pounds | Carloads 
Pork__.-...-.--.-]| 2 ounces_..----] 380, 000 18 
pS e cee TIA Sly 5 > r ae 15, 278 11 
ieeficndese tases 2 ounces.......| 380, 000 18 
Raisins__...-..... 5G DD ia 237, 500 14 
Frozen fish......- 2 ounces_.....- 1, 000 13 
Turkeys-_......--- 2 ounces_......| 893, 000 30 

1 Cases, 


North Dakota raises many potatoes. A 
one-half cup serving for 1 meal for the chil- 
dren participating in the school-lunch pro- 
gram in the 11 Midwest States would require 
16 carloads of potatoes. 

If the school-lunch appropriation were 
large enough to permit an active selling 
campaign to all schools, the potential utili- 
zation of agricultural commodities would be- 
come much greater. 

The Department of Agriculture has in- 
formed school people that they will have 
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ample supplies of such foods as butter, 
cheese, nonfat dried milk solids, shortening, 
and cottonseed oil, but the fact remains that 
schools have been able to get all they can 
use of these commodities. If you are already 
receiving all you can use, what help is it to 
be able to get a greater quantity of the same 
commodity? 

The Department of Agriculture states that 
the special milk program will be a big help 
to school-lunch programs and that the ap- 
propriation for the special milk program was 
increased from $50 million a year to $75 
million a year. We wonder how many States 
are having the same experience North Dakota 
is having. This money may only be used 
to pay for increased consumption of milk. 
North Dakota’s public schools received an 
allocation of $251,438. In spite of a cam- 
paign to induce schools to make use of the 
program, we will be able to use only about 
$80,000 of this money. An extra $125,000 
will do no good if we cannot use the original 
$251,000. If this extra $25 million was added 
to the school-lunch appropriation, it would 
enable sponsors to serve many millions of 
additional meals, each including one-half 
pint of milk. Each additional dollar of 
school-lunch appropriation would not only 
produce an increase in fluid-milk consump- 
tion but would also result in expenditure of 
at least $4 more for other agricultural prod- 
ucts through normal market channels. 

If the school-lunch appropriation cannot 
be raised to $110 million, I believe an alter- 
nate plan is to be presented. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture receives 30 percent of 
the total customs receipts each year to be 
used to promote the domestic consumption 
of agricultural products. In recent years the 
Department has been using only part of these 
funds and turning the balance of $70-80 
million a year back to the Treasury. If $25 
million of these unused funds could be trans- 
ferred to school lunches, it would aid the 
school-lunch program and step up tremen- 
dously the use of agricultural surpluses. It 
would, therefore, accomplish the intended 
purpose of section 32 funds—that of promot- 
ing domestic consumption of farm products. 

We will appreciate anything you may do 
to help the school-lunch appropriation. 

Yours sincerely, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
M. F. PETERSON, Superintendent. 


Ninety-Percent Support Prices for Basic 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
which I received today from M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, fa- 
voring 90-percent support prices for ba- 
sic commodities. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have received the news of your de- 
termination to fight for 90-percent support 
prices for the basic commodities as the most 
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important domestic news of the day. We 
are in the midst of a very costly advertising 
program in addition to our radio to explain 
to the farmers the calamitous situation that 
may confront this country if our support 
programs fall apart in 1956 and 1957. We 
are very proud of our Senators from these 
Central Northwest States. Our continuing 
farm survey audit discloses the same general 
character of economic deterioration on the 
farms as those which we gave you in our 
preliminary statement last March. Your 
position of today will be one for which you 
will later on be very proud. I firmly believe 
that if our Senators do their utmost that 
we can prevail in the committee and in the 
Senate. If this action should not be com- 
pleted before the wheat referendum of June 
25, the combination of an unfavorable wheat 
vote followed by an unfavorable action of 
the Senate would, in my judgment, cause 
irreparable damage to the entire price-sup- 
port program. The House has approved this 
legislation, and I now believe that if the 
Senate approves it, President Eisenhower 
would not veto it. Deep appreciation and 
best regards. 
M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, 


For Whom the Constitution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the REcorp an out- 
standing treatise on our Federal Con- 
stitution written by the very learned 
jurist, Leon R. Yankwich, chief United 
States district judge, southern district 
of California: 

For WHOM Is THE CONSTITUTION? 

(By Leon R. Yankwich, J. D., LL. D., chief 
judge, United States District Court, South- 
ern District of California) 

The Constitution of the United States is 
the oldest written fundamental charter gov- 
erning any nation. Its long existence in its 
original form with but few amendments, 
would seem to denote qualities which should 
make an inquiry as to whom it is for su- 
pererogatory. The following tribute to it 
in a recent book expresses the hopes of the 
makers and the exultation over their tri- 
umph. 

“We are told by James Madison that on 
the last day of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, as the members were signing the prod- 
uct of their debates, Benjamin Franklin 
looked toward the President’s chair, at the 
back of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted. Then he observed to a few mem- 
bers near him that painters had found it 
difficult to distinguish in their art a rising 
from a setting sun. ‘I have,’ said Franklin, 
‘often and often in the course of the session, 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as 
to its issue, looked at that behind the Presi- 
dent without being able to tell whether it 
was rising or setting. But now at length I 
have the happiness to know that it is a ris- 
ing and not a setting sun.’ No chance re- 
mark by any man has won so stupendous a 
confirmation at the hands of history.” 

Yet there are those who insist upon a type 
of literalism and selectivity in its applica- 
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tion which would rob it of the very qual- 
ities which have made it endure. 

So the object of this discussion is to con- 
sider the Constitution, and the norms of in- 
terpretation which are responsible for its 
long existence without radical change and 
its adaptation to the exigencies of our na- 
tional life for over a century and a half. 

Some assume that the Constitution has a 
definite meaning. If it did, its scope would 
be limited to the meaning on the day of its 
birth and the expanding needs of a growing 
country could never have been met. 

Because it is flexible and adaptable it has 
withstood the impact of time and is capable 
of serving the United States today as it was 
in its infancy. And this because of the 
manner in which the Constitution is worded, 
and the way in which the courts have inter- 
preted its fundamental provisions, 


FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 


Jefferson on June 24, 1826, wrote to the 
mayor of New York on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of American independence: 

“May it (the anniversary) be to the world 
what I believe it will be (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all), 
the signal of arousing men to burst the 
chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind 
themselves, and to assume the blessing and 
security of self-government, the form which 
we have substituted restores the free right to 
the unbounded exercise of reason and free- 
dom of opinion, all eyes are opened, or open- 
ing to the rights of man, the general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth that the 
mass of mankind has not been born, with 
saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legi- 
timately, by the grace of God. These are 
grounds of hope for others. For (our) selves 
let the annual return of this day, forever 
refresh our recollections of these rights and 
an undiminished devotion to them.” 

This letter sees in freedom and equality 
the basic ideals in our national life. Ed- 
mund Burke in his famous speech on con- 
ciliation with America, delivered in 1775, 
traced what he called the “fierce spirit of 
liberty” of the colonists to certain antecedent 
sources. This, he argued, became a part of 
the temper and character of the Americans, 
Along with this goes the spirit of egalitarian- 
ism which, stemming from the Judeo-Chris- 
tian philosophy of life, considers—to use the 
phrase of an American philosopher—‘the 
individual as the seat of value.” 

The same thought is expressed by Albert 
D. Schweizer in the phrase “reverence for 
life.” The idea of equality as a political prin- 
ciple stems from the ethical-religions ideal of 
the sacredness of all human life, and the one- 
ness of the children of God. 


THE WORTH OF EVERY MAN 


Whatever form our political life has taken, 
the aim has always been to achieve the great- 
est well-being for the common man. At 
times, this ideal has been obscured. But it 
may be safely said that, at no period in our 
history, has it entirely disappeared. To it 
are traceable two basic principles which the 
Constitution embodies—the doctrine of lim- 
ited sovereignty (the limited state) and the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the law. 

The doctrine of limited sovereignty or the 
limited state means that the Government is 
bound by the law of the land and is not 


above it, and that each citizen has certain: 


rights of which he cannot be deprived by the 
Government, either State or Federal, or by a 
majority. Of necessity, if the well-being of 
the ordinary individual is to be safeguarded, 
his trust cannot be in the benevolence of a 
ruler, be such an individual or a majority. 
He must rely on limitations on the will of 
the sovereign, by establishing a domain in 
which the sovereign cannot enter. So the co- 
ercive power of the Government is delimited. 
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THE IDEAS BEHIND THE CONSTITUTION 


The American Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights sought to embody these dominant 
principles. A proper understanding of our 
constitutional development requires, there- 
fore a brief summary of the manner in which 
these ideas were carried over into the Con- 
stitution. 

The chief ideas embodied in the Constitu- 
tion (outside the first 10 amendments) are: 

i. A compromise between the sovereignty 
of the States and the Federal Government, 
expressed in the structure of the Congress; 

2. The fear of a strong executive power ex- 
pressed in: 

(a) The separation of powers between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions; 

(b) The doctrine of checks and balances 
between the various arms of the Government 
and the two Chambers. 

In the first 10 amendments are contained 
the doctrine of limited sovereignty, which 
finds the only safeguard for freedom to lie 
in conferring definite rights upon the citizen, 
and the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
law. 

Both are traceable to Magna Carta. They 
mean, in a general way, that the State or 
sovereign is governed by the law of the land 
and is not above it; that the citizen has cer- 
tain rights of which he cannot be deprived by 
the State or by a témporary majority. 

They also mean: 

1. That all are equal before the law; 

2. That no one can be deprived of his life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, i. e., without a law applicable to all sim- 
ilarly situated, or the judgment of a court 
or administrative tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction, after a hearing; and 

8. That the citizen is protected against 
executive, judicial, and administrative ar- 
bitrariness. By constitutional development 
in the United States this principle has been 
extended to include protection against legis- 
lative arbitrariness as well, through the pow- 
er of courts to declare laws unconstitutional. 

This, then our constitutional heritage has 
meant in the past. 

What of the future? 

Everywhere, except in the English-speak- 
ing world, the tendency is toward the state 
of unlimited power. Bills of rights either 
do not exist, or are disregarded in the mod- 
ern authoritarian states. The present eco- 
nomic tendencies in this country and else- 
where will result in continued participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in economic 
life. 

The success of such governmental inter- 
vention depends upon its impact on the con- 
stitutional limitations just expressed. So we 
consider the adaptability of the Constitu- 
tion to new and unforeseen exercise of Fed- 
eral power. 


A FLEXIBLE CONSTITUTION 


Sir Thomas More, although himself a 
lawyer, excluded interpreters of the law from 
his Utopia. He envisaged in it laws so sim- 
ple that each citizen could easily present hig 
legal claims to judges. He wrote: 

“They have but few laws. For to people 
so instruct and institute very few do suffice. 
Yea this thing they chiefly reprove among 
other nations, that innumerable books of 
laws and expositions upon the same be not 
sufficient. But they think it against all right 
and justice that men should be bound to 
those laws, which either be in number more 
than be able to be read, or else blinder and 
darker, than that any man can well under- 
stand them. Furthermore, they utterly ex- 
clude and banish all proctors, and sergeants 
at the law; which craftily handle matters, 
and subtly dispute of the laws. For they 
think it most meet, that every man should 
plead his own matter, and tell the same tale 
before the judge that he would tell to his 
man of law. So shall there be less circum- 
stance of words, and the truth shall sooner 
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come to light, whiles the judge with a dis- 
creet judgment doth weight the words of 
him whom no lawyer hath instruct with de- 
ceit, and whiles he helpeth and bareth out 
simple wits against the false and malicious 
circumyentions of crafty children. This is 
hard to be observed in other countries, in so 
infinite a number of blind and intricate laws. 
But in Utopia every man is a cunning lawyer. 
For (as I said) they have very few laws; and 
the plainer and grosser that any interpreta- 
tion is, that they allow as most just. For 
all laws (say they) be made and published 
only to the intent that by them every man 
should be put in remembrance of his duty. 
But the crafty and subtle interpretation of 
them can put very few in that remembrance 
(for they be but few that do perceive them), 
whereas the simple, the plain and gross 
meaning of the laws is open to every man.” 

Unfortunately, we do not live in Utopia. 
And the American world in which we do 
live, from the very beginning of its exist- 
ence, has needed skilled and discerning in- 
terpreters for its fundamental law to help 
mold a cohesive Federal Government for the 
young Nation through the exercise of the 
powers of sovereignty, given or implied. The 
process has been successful only when the 
interpreters of the Constitution have seen 
it as an instrument capable of easy adapta- 
tion to the changing and expanding needs 
of a growing, cohesive nation. 

The pragmatic character of our law, con- 
stitutional and other, calls for reliance on 
the wisdom of its interpreters. It requires 
the living spirit of the interpreters to give 
it being by applying it to the problems of 
the community and, to use the words of the 
Book of Common Prayer, “the various exigen- 
cies of the times and_occasions.” 

The Constitution has proved adaptable 
because its chief clauses are couched in gen- 
eral language capable of adjustment to the 
expanding needs of the Nation. The out- 
standing exponents of the Constitution have 
all approached it in this manner. 

In 1816 Mr. Justice Story wrote in a 
famous decision: 

“The instrument was not intended to pro- 
vide merely for the exigencies of a few years, 
but was to endure through a long lapse of 
ages, the events of which were locked up in 
the inscrutable purposes of Providence.” 

Over a century later, in 1920, Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., expressed this 
same thought: 

“When we are dealing with words that 
also are a constituent act like the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, we must realize 
that they have called into life a being the 
development of which could not have been 
foreseen completely by the most gifted of its 
begetters. It was enough for them to realize 
or to hope that they have created an or- 
ganism; it has taken a century and has cost 
their successors much sweat and blood to 
prove that they created a nation. The case 
before us must be considered in the light 
of our whole experience, and not merely in 
that of what was said a hundred years ago.” 

The Supreme Court has refused with more 
or less consistency to concede that the mean- 
ing of the Constitution was fixed at the time 
of its adoption. On the contrary, at its best, 
it has asserted the changing nature of con- 
stitutional concepts. ‘This principle was well 
expressed in 1926 in an opinion written by 
one of the most conservative members of 
the Court, Mr. Justice George Sutherland. 
In dealing with a zoning ordinance, he 
stated: 

“Regulations, the wisdom, necessity, and 
validity of which, as applied to existing con- 
ditions, are so apparent that they are now 
uniformly sustained, a century ago or even 
a half a century ago, probably would have 
been rejected as arbitrary and oppressive. 
Such regulations are sustained under the 
complex conditions of our day, for reasons 
analogous to those which justify traffic regu- 
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lations, which, before the advent of auto- 
mobiles and rapid transit street railways, 
would have been condemned as fatally arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. And in this there 
is no inconsistency, for while the meaning 
of constitutional guaranties never varies, the 
scope of their application must expand or 
contract to meet the new and different con- 
ditions which are constantly coming within 
the field of their operations. In a changing 
world it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise.” 

The reason why a legislative enactment 
deemed invalid at one time should be con- 
sidered constitutional a few decades later 
lies in the fact that while the Constitution 
is unchanged, the needs of those whom it was 
made to serve are not. And so the courts, 
in interpreting the Constitution and in ap- 
plying it as a touchstone to legislation, must 
take into consideration new needs as they 
arise. 

In the Minnesota Moratorium case, in 
1934, Mr. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
wrote: 

“It is no answer to say that this public 
need was not apprehended a century ago, or 
to insist that what the provision of the 
Constitution meant to the vision of that day 
it must mean to the vision of our time. If 
by the statement that what the Constitu- 
tion meant at the time of its adoption, it 
means today, it is intended to say that the 
great clauses of the Constitution must be 
confined to the interpretation which the 
framers, with the conditions and outlook of 
their time, would have placed upon them, 
the statment carries its own refutation. It 
was to guard against such a narrow con- 
ception that Chief Justice Marshall uttered 
the memorable warning: ‘We must never for- 
get that it is a Constitution we are expound- 
ing.’ McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316) 
‘a Constitution intended to endure for ages 
to come, and, consequently to be adapted to 
the various crises of human affairs.’ (Id., p. 
415.)” 

So we find consistency and continuity in 
this approach. 


THE FAULT OF THE INTERPRETERS 


When our courts are imbued with this 
spirit in assaying the validity of chal- 
lenged State and Federal statutes, social 
progress is made. When they lack it, and fail 
to give constitutional sanction to the at- 
tempts of the legislative branches of the 
States and Nation to remedy social injustices, 
or improve social conditions, reaction reigns. 
This happened early this century. The 
rapid industrial development of our Nation 
which followed the War Between the States, 
culminated, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, in the change from a rural to an ur- 
ban civilization. Legislative attempts to 
maintain our tradition of egalitarianism by 
remedying some of the inequalities in in- 
dustrial and business life or abuses in the 
relationships arising from them clashed with 
the laissez-faire economic philosophy of the 
judges, and they were denied validity. The 
cycle lasted about 30 years. Some of its out- 
standing expressions may be referred to. In 
1905, the Supreme Court struck down a New 
York law which limited the hours in bakeries 
and confectionary establishments to 60 
hours in any 1 week or not more than 10 
hours in any 1 day. The ground expressed 
by the majority was, that the statute “has 
no such direct relation to and no such sub- 
stantial effect upon the health of the em- 
ployee, as to justify us in regarding the sec- 
tion as really a health law.” 

The majority thus denied to the States the 
right to regulate the hours of labor of em- 
ployees in a private business which, in their 
opinion, was not dangerous to the morals or 
health of the employees. There were two 
dissents in the case. One was joined in by 
Justices Harlan, White, and Day, the other 
was the famous dissent of- Mr. Justice 
Holmes in which he accused his colleagucs 
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of deciding the case upon “an economic 
theory which a large part of the country 
does not entertain.” Ineffectively, for the 
time, he warned them: “The 14th amend- 
ment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Social Statics.” 

In 1918 came the decision invalidating the 
first Federal child labor law which attempted 
to regulate child labor by prohibiting the 
shipment of goods manufactured by such 
labor. From this opinion Justices Holmes, 
McKenna, Brandies, and Clarke dissented. 

The baneful influence of these two deci- 
sions continued for years. In. 1923, the 
Minimum Wage Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia which created a board empowered to 
establish standards of minimum wages for 
women and children was invalidated. Here 
again there were dissents. Even the con- 
servative Mr. Chief Justice Taft could not 
agree with the majority. He was joined in 
his dissent by Mr. Justice Sanford and Mr. 
Justice Holmes wrote a separate dissent. 

It was not until 1937 that this decision 
Was reversed and a minimum wage law for 
women enacted in 1913 by the State of 
Washington was upheld in an opinion writ-. 
ten by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes. The dis- 
senters were Justices Sutherland, Van De- 
vanter, McReynolds and Butler. 

In the meantime, the pernicious influence 
of the verbalist and narrow approach con- 
tinued. In 1928 the Supreme Court invali- 
dated a New Jersey law enacted in 1918 
regulating employment agencies. 

It was not until 1941 that the Supreme 
Court repudiated directly Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart. In upholding the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, the Court reasserted the 
power of the Congress to control commerce 
between the States even if such control re- 
sulted in regulating local activities. This 
was followed, in succession, by the decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the pro- 
visions of the Public Utility Act of August 
26, 1935, relating to the registration of hold- 
ing companies, the regulations under the 
same act ordering the integration of certain 
holding companies, and many others, which 
are known to all. So the change in the at- 
titude of the Supreme Court, through the 
reassertion of the unlimited power of the 
Congress over commerce, and the use of its 
taxing power, not only brought on desirable 
control of abuses in our Nation’s business, 
financial and economic life, but helped re- 
vitalize reforms adopted at State levels. 


ATTAINING FORBIDDEN OBJECTIVES 


The same result was achieved when the 
Supreme Court sustained other incursions 
of Federal power into forbidden domains in 
instances in which they deemed them sociale 
ly desirable. The pattern is not new. 

Historically, every government confronted 
with conditions not envisaged by its beget- 
ters or its fundamental law, has sought to 
achieve indirectly what it was forbidden to _ 
do directly. And if the object was one which 
the community approved, there was no great 
outcry against the assumption of a non- 
existent power. When the Federal antikid- 
napping law had been approved by the Su- 
preme Court, a witty Attorney General who 
had seen the same Court strike down other 
attempts to use the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States to relieve the ef- 
fects of depression, stated that “it was for- 
tunate that no one had an interest in sup- 
porting kidnapping.” The United States 
has used its power to control commerce be- 
tween States, for the purpose of regulating 
the greatest variety of activities ranging from 
transporting stolen automobiles or securi- 
ties from one State to another, to regulating 
the wages and hours of labor of persons en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for such commerce. The 
control of the Federal Government over the 
postal establishment has resulted in deny- 
ing mailing privileges to and making an of- 
fense the mailing of obscene matter which, 
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as defined, covers many matters, including 
material teaching birth control by describing 
means for preventing conception or abortion. 
Control over transportation has been used to 
cover transporting women in interstate com- 

f he famous 
Mann Act. This law denominated by its 
author as the White Slave Act, and which 
he declared solemnly before the Supreme 
Court, was intended to punish only trans- 
portation of women for immoral purposes of 
a commercial type, has been extended by the 
Supreme Court to cover all kinds of trans- 
portation of women unconnected with com- 
mercialized vice, which the Court considered 
illicit, including the movement from one 
State to another of plural wives of Mormons 
of the old type. Lottery tickets, prison 
made goods, and birds and wild animals are 
excluded from the mails and forbidden trans- 
portation or importation in interstate com- 
merce or both. There are even penalties for 
taxiing passengers between shore and gam- 
bling ships outside American waters, whether 
it is done for hire or otherwise. 

The Federal taxing power has been used 
to regulate many local activities, the latest 
being the tax on a presumably illicit enter- 
prise—gambling. And judges, including my- 
self, have had no difficulty in sustaining the 
exercise of the power. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


The Federal courts are the ultimate guard- 
ians of the rights of the individual. In- 
deed, this guardianship is, perhaps, the most 
important function which they perform. 
For many of our rights are personified in 
those who come in conflict with the law. 
If the Federal courts do not insure to them 
the full measure of constitutional rights, 
these rights cease to exist for all. Courts 
must protect the individual in the asser- 
tion of his rights, not only against other 
individuals, but against the community it- 
self. This is of the essence of the demo- 
cratic process. Totalitarian regimes do not 
concede to the individual the possession of 
any right which he may assert against the 
community as a whole. 

The most complex difficulties stem from 
the efforts to insure the guarantee of due 
process of the 14th amendment against 
violation at State level. In striving for 
the goal, the courts have changed the mean- 
ing of that amendment in many respects. 
What was originally intended as a guaranty 
of rights to the newly emancipated slaves 
has been interpreted as a shield against 
denial of due process to individuals and 
corporations. 

Along with this there has also been a 
latitudianarian attitude which has read into 
the 14th amendment some of the provi- 
sions of the Ist amendment. So courts 
have held that the due-process clause of 
the 14th amendment “may make it un- 
lawful for a State to abridge by its statutes 
the freedom of speech which the Ist amend- 
ment safeguards against encroachment by 
the Congress; * * * or the like free- 
dom of the press; * * * or the free ex- 
ercise of religion; * * * or the right of 
peaceable assembly, without which speech 
would be unduly trammeled; * * * or the 
right of one accused of crime to the benefit 
of counsel.” 

Confessions or incriminating evidence ob- 
tained by force by State officers are also 
held to violate due process. 

Another extension of meaning came from 
the departure from the decision allowing 
“separate but equal” public facilities on a 
racial basis. The Supreme Court has finally 
concluded that it is impossible to grant 
equal educational facilities under a system 
of segregation, and has compelled the open- 
ing of State-supported schools to Negroes. 
The total abandonment of the doctrine in 
other fields is still a desideratum. 

A step against private, social segregation 
was made when the courts invalidated pri- 
vate restrictive covenants through which 
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persons were forbidden to sell or allow prop- 
erty to be occupied by racial groups in cer- 
tain districts. 

Under the Civil Rights Statutes the court 
has sustained conviction of State officials 
who had deprived citizens of federally guar- 
anteed rights. But in order to achieve any 
result under these statutes, it is necessary 
that such deprivation be the result of State 
action. For, the statutes do not give redress 
against persons acting in their individual 
capacity, and not as agents of the State. 

So the outlook in this field is still not 
too reassuring. In the last analysis respect 
for and protection of individual rights de- 
pends not so much upon enlightened legis- 
lation or even courts with vision to interpret 
such legislation, as upon the desire of the 
whole community to achieve the great 
promises of American life, freedom and 
equality. 

We must all aim to make the Constitution 
and its provisions an instrument for all and 
not practice a type of selectivity that would 
deny the benefit of its provisions to those 
whom we may, in a spirit of pride and 
prejudice, consider racially inferior or ob- 
jectionable, or those who came in conflict 
with the law or with current ideas. For if 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights are 
not a shield for all, they protect none. And 
the test of our rule of law lies in the measure 
in which we respect and apply it to those 
who, for whatever reason, come in conflict 
with the law, Our judges cannot, without 
doing violence to our heritage of freedom, 
become, like totalitarian judges, mere in- 
struments of current political or social 
policy. 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR LAWS 


In carrying the ideas of freedom and 
equality into the Constitution, its makers 
built upon the past. The Constitution which 
they gave us did not spring full-grown from 
their heads, as Minerva emerged full-armed 
from the head of Jupiter Tonans. The Con- 
stitution is the product of the wisdom and 
experience of the framers, derived from 
colonial and English history. It sought to 
apply to new situations certain accepted 
principles which were the outgrowth of con- 
stitutional life as actually practiced in Eng- 
land and in the Colonies, and which had 
been formulated by theoreticians on con- 
stitutional government both English and 
other. Because of this, the new country 
from the very beginning, was able to 
achieve a unity which many had not thought 
possible. This was the true political genius 
of the framers of the Constitution. In giv- 
ing expression to it, they couched the im- 
portant clauses in the Constitution in terms 
broad enough to cover changes in our na- 
tional life which could not be anticipated. 

It is, therefore, presumptuous to assume 
that constitutional theory is an arcanum of 
definite meaning handed down by the makers 
of the Constitution to future generations 
with an injunction against any deviation 
from its mystical meaning. Such attitude 
does disservice to the men who framed the 
Constitution. For their greatness lay in giy- 
ing us a document which could withstand 
time and, through adaptation to change, 
serve, for over a century and a half, what is 
now a large and powerful nation of over 
150 million people, occupying a huge conti- 
nent between 2 great océans with the most 
complex industrial organization in the world, 
as well as the emergent and weak nation 
of a few million colonists, with a rural econ- 
omy, confined to the Atlantic coast. Our 
task is to exhibit and apply the same spirit 
to our modern problems. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE JUDICIARY 


In achieving this result, the function of 
the American judicial is unique. All law 
is merely a form of social control. And the 
process of its interpretation and application 
to concrete cases involves an act of creation, 
Law cannot be dissociated from society or 
from the personality of the judge who in- 
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terprets and applies it. This is especially 
true in the United States where, through 
the power to stay arbitrary power and to 
declare laws unconstitutional, judges may, in 
a sense, become final arbiters of society’s 
polity. Because their attitude may deter- 
mine the validity of social legislation, their 
views, at times, clash with legislative desires. 
And if they are carried over into their inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, they became 
the real lawmakers. It was Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes who wrote: “We are under the Con- 
stitution, but the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is.” Edouard Lambert, a great 
French jurist, has entitled a book about the 
United States Supreme Court, Le Gouverne- 
ment des Juges (A Government of Judges). 
Such, in a sense, is our Government. 

For, as appears from the preceding dis- 
cussion, courts can stay social experimenta- 
tion or promote it. Even the application of 
inert law to a specific controversy requires 
an understanding of societal needs. 

And ultimately, if the judge, in inter- 
preting and applying the law, does not ex- 
hibit social-mindedness because he does not 
possess it, social harm may ensue, 

Realism and not abstractions should domi- 
nate the judgments of courts in matters of 
social legislation, as it should that of legis- 
lators. Ways must always be found of meet- 
ing problems of national scope in the future, 
as in the immediate past, in the only effective 
manner—namely, through legislation of a 
national scope. To speak of return to States’ 
rights in the domain of labor relations is 
to. subject the antagonists in such disputes 
to the whims of inefficient local bodies—in 
an era when the industrial factors from 
which the relationship arises are national in 
scope. 

So to conclude: 

To preserve our heritage of freedom, we 
must interpret the Constitution and the laws 
enacted under it in the spirit which sees in it 
not a Draconic edict, but a means to achieve 
greater well-being for the greatest number 
in our society. 

There is always need for statesmanship in 
our legislators. But idealism, social under- 
standing and wisdom on the part of judges 
is the most essential need. For if they 
understand the spirit of the times and the 
needs of the day, they will, like the reed in 
La Fontaine’s fable “The oak and the reed,” 
bend our laws and adjust them to the de- 
mands of stormy days—and a better-ordered, 
fuller social life will be the result. 

If, on the contrary, like the mighty oak 
in the same fable, they do not bend, the 
whole system may be torn up by its roots 
by a hurricane, and the precious heritage of 
freedom and civilization may be entirely 
lost. 

A modern philosopher, Alfred North White- 
head, has written: 

“The art of free society consists first in 
the maintenance of the symbolic code; and 
secondly, in fearlessness of revision, to secure 
that the code serves those purposes which 
Satisfy an enlightened reason. Those soci- 
eties which cannot combine reverence to 
their symbols with freedom of revision, must 
ultimately decay either from anarchy, or 
from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by 
useless shadows.” 

Law, through its suppleness and adapta- 
bility, requires, perhaps more than any other 
of the social sciences, the spirit of which 
Whitehead speaks. For by its very nature, 


. it can anticipate only the usual situations. 


The unusual, the unexpected, when it ap- 
pears, requires the creative thought of the 
judge. 

His creative spirit must achieve a synthesis 
between the old and the new and turn inert 
law into a living, dynamic entity, aimed to 
satisfy human needs, in a changing society. 
Only judges who realize their great function 
as creators through interpretation, appli- 
cation, and adaptation of law cease to be 
mere craftsmen and become true judges of 
a modern progressive society. 
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Lack of Adequate Detention Facilities 
for Juvenile Delinquents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
my work as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, I am in an advantageous 
position to view the accomplishments of 
civic groups all across the country in 
their fight to control the growth of 
juvenile delinquency. 

During the subcommittee’s hearings 
last year, we found that one of the worst 
situations was lack of adequate detention 
facilities for juvenile delinquents. 
Recognizing the situation, the May 1955 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion has 
named Mrs. Nellie Maze Broderson, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., as clubwoman of the 
year for her work in leading a fight for 
better facilities in Santa Clara County, 
Calif. 

Through her work with the women’s 
clubs, she has been able to complete 
a program which would stagger the im- 
agination of most people. Mrs. Broder- 
son discovered a situation at the Santa 
Clara Juvenile Detention Home that 
needed correcting. There, she found de- 
linquent children herded like animals, 
crowded together with criminals and per- 
verts. Some officials shrugged off her 
complaints about the conditions, brand- 
ing her as another “do-gooder.” 

But Mrs. Broderson would not tolerate 
this complacency. Instead, she went 
forth and rallied the people of Palo Alto. 
A minor miracle was wrought through 
the help and cooperation of the women’s 
clubs, and of worthy citizens like Mrs. 
Albert Bonnell, Mrs. Frank Johnson, and 
Mrs. Jack Tuomy, presidents of the Palo 
Alto Women’s Club; Mrs. Harry Larmour 
and Mrs. Harry Cox, presidents of the 
Santa Clara County Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Mrs. Harold Kay, secre- 
tary of the federation; Mrs. James Cor- 
coran and Mrs. Charles Burr, the Rev. 
Joyce Farr and the Rev. R. Marvin 
Stuart, Attorney Norman Stoner, Novel- 
ist Kathleen Norris and Manufacturer 
John Crummey. 

Santa Clara officials recently set aside 
$750,000 for the-construction of new 
facilities. It was a victory for Mrs. 
Broderson and a victory for all the 
women's clubs of Santa Clara County 
who coordinated their efforts to insure 
better facilities for wayward, youngsters, 
in trouble with the law. 

Mrs. Broderson has shown what an 
aroused citizenry can do to help solve 
the very complex and serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. She has shown 
the way to theusands of other Americans 
who face similar situations in their own 
community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp part of the article published 
in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
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There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Kips ARE BETTER THAN Pics” 
(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

Nellie Maze Broderson, unanimously 
elected the Companion’s clubwoman of the 
year, is a gray-haired grandmother of 65. 
But don’t let her age, nor her gentle—almost 
fragile—appearance fool you. 

Complacent officials in California’s Santa 
Clara County made that mistake 3 years 
ago—when she began to ask questions about 
the overcrowded juvenile detention home, 
the dungeon that passes for a county jail 
and the tax millions being siphoned off into 
the county fair—they dismissed her as “Just 
another do-gooder.” Today, sadder men but 
wiser, they know that—for energy, judg- 
ment, insight, and sheer bulldog persever- 
ance—Nellie Broderson can outmatch most 
men and women half her age. > 

When she asks for the floor at a meeting 
she may seem merely a small unostentatious, 
shy woman with a trim, 5-foot-3 figure that 
belies her years. But as she puts on her 
spectacles and backs up her words with facts 
and figures, the room becomes hushed. 
Everyone in the region knows that her quiet, 
measured, persuasive voice echoes the con- 
sciences of thousands of aroused Santa Clara 
mothers. 

Her persistence has proved catching. 
Dozens of women, hesitant and timid at 
first, have followed her example and emerged 
as leaders in a struggle to put the welfare 
of troubled teen-agers ahead of providing 
luxurious county-fair pens for prize hogs. 
Tens of thousands more, who joined the 
battle last fall forced through a $750,000 
appropriation to replace the worst jail in 
California with a modern structure. 

By a 2-to-1 vote they scotched an almost 
accomplished plan to install pari-mutuel 
racing at the local fair and thus prevented 
big-time gambling from capturing Santa 
Clara County. 

s s > > +- 


Nellie Broderson is the first to insist that 
despite last November’s victories, the women 
of Santa Clara County still have a long way 
to go. “The project for a new jail seems to 
be moving ahead,” she told me. “The county 
has actually hired an architect. If we keep 
after it, we may yet see plans for a new 
building. And after that, if we maintain 
the pressure, the structure itself may actu- 
ally materialize. 

“But that,” she continued, “will still be 
only a first step. We've got to win an ap- 
propriation for the new juvenile detention 
home. To retain or remodel the obsolete 
home is unthinkable. As we put it in a let- 
ter to the board of supervisors: as many as 
10 boys must share 1 small room, sleeping in 
tier bunks. If a child has a cold there is no 
possible way in which he can be segregated 
for observation. Boys from 9 to 18 are kept 
in the juvenile home. Should a teenager be 
brought in under the influence of liquor 
there is no room where he can be isolated. 

“The only play space available for 25 to 50 
boys is a tiny yard. On rainy days these boys 
must remain in a small room 14 by 16, which 
also doubles for a dining room. Boys of this 
age have a superabundance of energy. Can 
you imagine the problem of supervising 50 
boys in such a small area through 7 days of 
inclement weather—as has happened? 

“We've got to move those neglected chil- 
dren out of their crowded warren, out into 
the country where they will have space to 
play and classrooms and all the other things 
that make for reformation, instead of hard- 
ening any delinquent tendencies. 

“We women have got to recognize that our 
real problem, here and everywhere else, is the 
kind of complacency that locks kids up for 
months in iron-barred prison cells and con- 
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verts neglected youngsters into permanent 
enemies of society. 

“The greatest joy I’ve gotten out of this 
whole campaign has been that, here at least, 
thousands of men and women have learned 
that we adults are really responsible for our 
juvenile delinquency problems.” 


Russia Starts To Destroy Rumania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Cleveland have long been ac- 
quainted with the column of Mr. Spencer 
D. Irwin, associate editor and specialist 
on foreign affairs of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Mr. Irwin has shown a unique 
understanding of the great ideological 
conflict which now grips the entire 
world. On Sunday, May 15, the title of 
Mr. Irwin’s column was “Russia Starts 
to Destroy Rumania.” In this column 
Mr. Irwin makes a remarkable analysis 
of the latest maneuver of the Russian 
Communists to deport large segments of 
the Rumanian population to desolate 
and barren areas of the Communist em- 
pire. While these deportations sail un- 
der the camouflage of volunteer settle- 
ments, it is clear that this is a Maneuver 
to destroy the patriotic elements of the 
Bessarabian population. I feel this col- 
umn brings a message of real interest to 
the American people, and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert it in the RECORD: 

RUSSIA STARTS To DESTROY RUMANIA 
(By Spencer D. Irwin) 

Systematically and relentlessly on what the 
Russians call a volunteer basis, the Ru- 
manian Nation is being disintegrated. 

This is the disheartening news that 
reached Rumanians in the West, the only 
ones able to observe their national inde- 
pendence day which occurred last Tuesday. 
The day celebrates the deliverance of the 
country from the Turks in 1878. Freedom 
was gained then in the Russo-Turkish War, 
but it was lost in World War II. 

VOLUNTEER PLAN HIDES MASS EXILE 

Now the population of Bessarabia, a Ru- 
manian province which was annexed to Rus- 
sia in 1944 and became the Moldavian So- 
cialist Soviet Republic, is being transplanted 
to the steppes of central Asia. 

The background of this step to de-Roman- 
ize Rumania (for Rumanians still rightly 
think of Bessarabia as part of their coun- 
try) was related in Cleveland last week by 
Anton Crihan, a native Bessarabian and the 
only member of the permanent council of the 
Rumanian National Peasant Party to escape 
to the West. 

Until 1924 Crihan was a Russian citizen. 
Russia had grabbed Bessarabia from the 
Sultan in 1812 and it remained the Czar's 
domain until 1918 when it was a republic 
until 1924, when it rejoined Rumania. The 
Sultan, of course, had no business giving it 
to Russia, but that was a detail. 

Crihan organized the Moldavian militia 
which fought for the independence of the 
province in 1917-18. He was a deputy of 
the republican legislature and a minister of 
agriculture. Then he promoted union with 
Rumania. He became one of the closest col- 
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laborators of Dr. Julius Maniu, the great 
peasant leader, and served five terms in the 
Parliament at Bucharest as well as under- 
secretary of agriculture in Maniu’s cabinet. 

During the 106 years of Russian rule Bes- 
sarabia was subjected, as were other non- 
Russian parts of the czar’s empire, to a con- 
stant program of Russification. It didn’t 
work. The Bessarabians always were staunch 
Rumanians. There are 2 million of them. 

On April 30 there went into effect a law 
published in Sovietskaia Moldavia, the offi- 
cial Communist newspaper printed at Kishi- 
nev, capital of Bessarabia, for the voluntary 
but planned resettlement of Bessarabian 
peasants on the collective farms in Astrakan 
and Rostov in the Russian Soviet republic 
and in the Pavlodar region of the Kazakhstan 
Soviet republic in central Asia. 

Publication of the law is a blind to cover 
forced deportation. Resettlement has been 
going on for months as a voluntary proposi- 
tion. It is part of the Soviet propaganda to 
open up new agricultural regions for the 
population of Russia is growing at twice the 
rate of food production. Many Bessarabians 
took the voluntary step. They simply can- 
not live in central Asia where the climate is 
akin to the Sahara and the possibility of 
turning the area to productive agriculture 
still extremely dubious. None of those who 
went earlier, according to Crihan, survived 
more than 2 years. 

High inducements are included in the new 
law, the text of which was published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN who, at the same time, 
asked President Eisenhower to protest pub- 
licly this organized destruction of a people, 

Here are three pertinent paragraphs: 

“Citizens who will enlist voluntarily for 
this transfer will enjoy free traveling facili- 
ties to the locality of residence, including all 
personal belongings up to 2 tons for each 
family. 

“The state will grant, at the same time, 
a bonus of 500 to 800 rubles to the head of 
the family and 150 to 300 rubles to other 
members of the family. On their new resi- 
dences, the settlers will enjoy exemption of 
agricultural taxation as well as of state de- 
liveries of farm products for a period of 2 
years. They will receive foodstuffs as addi- 
tional relief. 

“The settlers are offered long-term credits 
for the construction of dwellings (with a 
10-year amortization) and for the purchase 
of livestock (with a 3-year amortization) as 
well as other facilities.” 

Then follows a list of 20 districts of Bassa- 
rabia where, as the law states, “the transfer 
is in force,” which betrays the nonvoluntary 
character of the move. 

Mass deportations, according to Crihan, are 
already under way. But Bessarabia is not 
being depopulated. Peoples of Mongolian 
origin from central Asia and the Urals are 
now being moved in. Many of them were 
brought in before. 


MONGOLS TO TAKE PLACE OF UPROOTED 


This program is not so much to expand 
Soviet agriculture as to destroy the Ruman- 
ians. If expansion were the aim the popu- 
?>tions in central Asia could undertake it to 
better advantage. They are accustomed to 
the climate and the methods long prevalent 
in the area. 

The resistance of the Bessarabians has ob- 
viously been too stiff for the Russians and 
this is one way of breaking it. At the same 
time it puts in the heart of Europe a docile 
population that can be maneuvered in any 
emergency by the Russians. It prevents the 
rebirth of Rumania at some future time. 

On this point Congressman FEIGHAN said 
in a speech on the floor of the House: 

“While Khrushchev may call for pioneers 
to settle and develop vast regions of the 
U. S. S. R., the fact remains that this is 
nothing but a cover for the brutal transfer 
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of an entire population to geographical areas 
of the Russian Empire where it is impossible 
for them to eke out an existence and where 
the likelihood remains that they will perish 
in the course of several years.” 

With this program under way the peace 
professions of the Kremlin seem hypocritical 
indeed. It might even offer, now that the 
Austrian treaty is signed, to withdraw its 
troops from Rumania in return for some 
western concessions, but it would be an 
empty gesture with Asiatics controlled by 
Moscow in the heart of Europe. 


Marketing of Midwestern Fluid Milk in 
Eastern Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I noted an 
article in the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Morning Tribune for May 11, on the edi- 
torial page, in a column headed “Minne- 
sota Editors Say” which quotes from an 
article by Mr. W. F. Schilling of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Independent. 

Bill Schilling, as he is known to all of 
us in the Midwest, is one of the pioneers 
in the dairy cooperative movement, and 
in the development of the splendid proc- 
aon plants these farm cooperatives 

ave. 

Bill Schilling was attending meetings 
throughout all of the Midwest and often- 
times speaking to dairy producers’ groups 
in the New England area when I was a 
very young man, I always admired his 
ability to present to any audience, in an 
understandable manner, the problems 
with which the farmer was confronted. 
He strove to improve the farmers’ pro- 
duce marketing. He was a great influ- 
ence in the development of the Twin 
City Milk Producers Association, which 
is one of the largest cooperatives in the 
Midwest, supplying approximately 90 
percent of all the fluid milk consumed 
in the Twin Cities. 

W. F. Schilling’s article has referred 
to the question of breaking into the east- 
ern markets by Minnesota dairymen, 
and I commend attention to this article 
because Mr. Schilling has spent many, 
many years observing tne question here- 
in involved, ‘‘Can midwestern fluid milk 
be marketed in these eastern markets?” 

This is a question requiring most care- 
ful study. ‘The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should make a 
very careful study of this very involved 
question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


But W. F. Schilling, of the Northfield In- 
dependent, is confident the best display of 
unthinking legislators in Minnesota was 
their vote of $30,000 for attorney hire to 
break into eastern markets with Minnesota 
dairy products. After paying $1.20 in trans- 
portation costs to New York, this veteran in 
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building Minnesota’s dairy industry says our 
farmers would have lost 77 cents on all their 

Although this proposal was simply politi- 
cal “bunk” Schilling heard no legislator raise 
his voice against it, although it would dis- 
turb the market and pit one group of farmers 
against the other and that spells disaster. If 
the country would spend a few millions mak- 
ing farmers get together instead of trying 
to keep them apart we would not hear so 
much about parity and farm relief, Schilling 
concludes. : 


H. R. 5297 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received many favorable 
telegrams and letters from outstanding 
organizations throughout the United 
States favoring the passage of H. R. 5297, 
called the National Reserve Plan bill. I 
will not seek to analyze these telegrams 
here, but I present for the information 
of the House a telegram recently received 
from the Coast Guard Washington 
Chapter of ROA by Walter K. Handy, 
president. The telegram is as follows: 
Representative OvERTON BROOKS, 

House Office Building: 

Coast Guard Washington Chapter ROA 
meeting May 4 unanimously urges passage 
H. R. 5297 to strengthen Reserve adequacy- 
This legislation appears only hope for early 
strengthening Coast Guard Reserve, which 
lags badly in strength, now training only 16 
percent mobilization requirements. Budget 
Bureau limitations previously preventing’ 
adequate funds, and other limitations On 
adequate strength, could be overcome PY 
adoption H. R. 5297. 

WAITER K. HANDY, 
President. 


I have also received a telegram of May 
4, 1955, from National Commander Sea- 
born P. Collins, of the American Legion, 
approving H. R. 5297, and urging the 
Congress adopt it as defense legislation 
on behalf of this country. The telegram 
is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your personal support II. R. 5297 25 
reported out by Armed Services Committee. 
We believe approval of this measure is abso- 
lutely necessary to correct present inequities 
in military manpower program and to pro- 
vide all-important start toward achieving 
strong Reserve force. Earnestly hope you 
will vote in favor of H. R. 5297. 

SEABORN P. COLLINS, 
National Commander, the American 
Legion. 

One of the communications which ap- 
peals to me very strongly and suppor 
wholeheartedly H. R. 5297 is a letter from 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America. In a letter of May 3 
the position of the Jewish War Veterans 
is disclosed and I present for helpf 
consideration of the House a letter 
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signed by the national legislative direc- 
tor, Bernard Weitzer: 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROOKS: As you know, 
I have repeatedly appeared before your com- 
mittee on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America, on bills 
affecting the Department of Defense and the 
security of our Nation. On such occasions, I 
have often read to your committee the reso- 
lutions regularly passed at our national con- 
ventions urging a program which would cre- 
ate a strong ready-trained Reserve force 
made up of nonveterans of our wars. On 
behalf of our organization, I can and do say 
that H. R. 5297, favorably reported by your 
committee, will accomplish the objectives 
which our membership has sought. With 
the passage of this bill, we will do away with 
the injustice of calling on war veterans to 
serve again in the ranks of our Armed Forces 
as they were forced to do in the Korean 
emergency. However, the major advantage 
of enacting H. R. 5297 into law is not to do 
away with injustice, important though this 
is. Such a law will give our country a mili- 
tary readiness in a relatively short time 
through the Ready Reserve feature which 
will deter aggression and enable us to repel 
aggression if it occurs. Furthermore, over a 
period of years, it will cut the disbursements 
which are essential for our. Defense Depart- 
ment without reducing our defense potential. 
I hope you will find it feasible to read this 
message into the Record during the course of 
the debate on the bill so that the Members 
of the House may know your bill, H. R..5297, 
has the firm support of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 
With all good wishes, 
Cordially yours, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


I have also received a second telegram 
from the American Legion, dated May 16, 
which telegram I include as a part of 
the Recorp, indicating the very active 
position of the Legion in reference to 
this bill. It is: 

Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

American Legion again urges your approval 
of H. R. 5297 scheduled for debate May 17. 
Bill, if enacted, would mark turning point 
in Nation’s present costly, inequitable man- 
power program by providing military serv- 
ice obligation not borne by veterans alone 
and by insuring strong trained Reserve force 
at least possible cost. Urge defeat of any 
delaying or crippling amendments. 

SEABORN P. COLLINS, 

National Commander, American Legion. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a telegram re- 
ceived from Mrs. Percy Lainson, the na- 
tional president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Indianapolis, Ind., dated May 
16. I know the membership of the House 
would like to know the strong views 
which she entertains and which are en- 
tertained by the Legion Auxiliary in ref- 
erence to H. R. 5297. The telegram is: 
OvERTON Brooks, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As national president of the American Le~- 
gion Auxiliary, I am happy to place the full 
Support of our nearly 1 million members 
firmly behind H. R. 5297, a measure which 
we deem vital to the long-range security 
needs of our Nation. I respectfully urge 
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that you lend your vital support to the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 
Mrs. Percy Larnson. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a telegram from 
Comdr. R. G. Singleton, United States 
Naval Reserve, president of the United 
States Naval Reserve for the Department 
of Louisiana, and I present his telegram 
for the information of the House: 

Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you support H. R. 5297 with ROA 
amendment to be proposed by Brooks and 
request you vote against all crippling amend- 
ments and Barden substitute amendment. 

Comdr. R. G. SINGLETON, 

United States Naval Reserve President. 


Likewise I present the telegram re- 
ceived from the Carney Chapter ROA, 
Monroe, La., urging the House favorably 
consider this measure. The telegram is 
as follows: 

Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly support and urge your favor- 
able consideration of and action upon H. R. 
5297, national reserve plan, without amend- 
ment. 

CARNEY CHAPTER ROA. 


Also I have a telegram from the na- 
tional secretary of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Indianapolis, Ind., dated May 
16, which is: 

OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a former member of the Armed Forces 
and present national secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, I endorse H. R. 5297 
and urge favorable House action for this 
needed youth training measure. 

Mrs. JANE RISHWORTH. 


I have received many more telegrams 
and letters but time and space will not 
permit me to present them to the House 
in this extension of remarks. I think 
every one of these indicates the strong 
position taken by the patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, and 
I wholeheartedly commend the careful 
study of these telegrams to all of our 
Members, 


National Security and Individual 


Freedom 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening April 28, 1955, in New 
York City, Mr. Louis B. Nichols, Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Role of a Security 
Agency,” before the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith. I ask unanimous 
consent that this address may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE -ROLE OF A SECURITY AGENCY 


To participate in the freedom forum of 
the Anti-Defamation League is indeed a 
pleasure. Over the years we of the FBI have 
welcomed the assistance and cooperation of 
both the Anti-Defamation League and its 
parent organization, B’nai B'rith. There has 
never been a time when we have sought your 
aid that it has not been forthcoming. That 
is why Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who heads our 
organization, so deeply regrets his inability 
to be with you personally. It is my privi- 
lege to bring you his greetings and best 
wishes for a most successful conference. 

There are few subjects as important as 
National Security and Individual Freedom, 
the theme of our discussion tonight. It is 
unfortunate but true that freedom and lib- 
erty too frequently are taken for granted 
and accepted as a heritage without the 
eternal vigilance, intelligent dedication, and 
the vigorous action necessary for their 
preservation. 

There are few subjects which have been 
so confused and misrepresented as the topic 
of security and freedom. Some of this re- 
sults from design cleverly and diabolically 
conceived to weaken security and rob us of 
our freedom; some of it results from plain 
ignorance and a failure to face reality; and 
much of the current confusion on security 
and freedom is a direct result of complacency 
and muddled thinking. 

Security and freedom, to have real mean- 
ing, must buttress each other. A nation 
without freedom is a nation dead and soul- 
less; a nation without security cannot long 
exist. Security and freedom are compatible; 
they are the essential ingredients interwoven 
in the ever-growing process which created 
our democracy. 

Security and freedom, just like law and 
order, are not ends in themselves. They are 
but conditions under which we can enjoy 
our individual rights. The mission of the 
FBI, therefore, is the attainment of these 
conditions within the sphere of its respon- 
sibility. To that end its energies have been 
dedicated over the years—that is the real 
purpose to which Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has 
devoted his waking hours in the past 31 
years he has headed the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. He has never wavered from 
the principles which he early inculcated into 
our organization. 

In our generation we have witnessed more 
than once the rise of forces which threatened 
our security and our freedom. In 1938 Mr. 
Hoover called attention to a rising menace in 
addressing the American Legion convention 
when he said: “Both communism and fas- 
cism are the antitheses of American belief 
in liberty and democracy. There can be no 
room in this country for these destructive, 
anarchic, or despotic cults. Fascism has 
always grown in the slimy wastes of com- 
munism.” 

These menaces today threaten our security 
and freedom. Fascism is not dead; hateism 
is on the rise; racism rears its head with in- 
creasing frequency; and the world knows 
only too well the terror, sorrow, and blood- 
shed which have followed the worldwide rise 
of communism. 

Mr. Hoover only recently observed that 
“subversive activities today overshadow those 
which we experi¢nced during the peak of 
World War II, when we were dealing largely 
with Nazi and Fascist elements.” 

There is no difference between the objec- 
tives of a domestic Communist and a Chi- 
nese, North Korean, or Russian Communist. 
Each is dedicated to world revolution, each 
is dedicated to furthering the Soviet Union, 
and each employs stealth and deceit, and is 
a swindler of our freedoms; they would de- 
stroy the God of the Jew, the Gentile, the 
Catholic, and the Protestant. The Commu- 
nist Party is now down to a hard core of 
dedicated, fanatic revolutionaries, Its dan- 
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ger increases in proportion to the number of 
its sympathizers and muddle-headed persons, 

Since 1945, when the Communist Party 
reconstituted itself, it has had time to de- 
velop a new cadre with no open record of 
Communist Party activity. The FBI has ob- 
served their efforts in concentrating in vital 
areas. We have seen them set up fronts and 
manipulate innocent dupes; we have seen 
them meet under the cover of darkness with 
their Soviet masters and we have observed 
them launch campaigns designed to under- 
mine faith and confidence in the Ameri- 
can way. 

It is true that the formal strength of the 
Communist Party has declined in numbers. 
It is also true that a persistent effort has 
been made over the years to falsely evaluate 
this menace in terms of numbers. This was 
true in 1946 when Mr. Hoover pointed out: 
“The fact that the Communist Party in the 
United States claims some 100,000 members 
has lulled many Americans into a feeling of 
false complacency.” And it was still true a 
few weeks ago when Mr. Hoover pointed out, 
“Even though there are only 22,663 members 
today with their tentacles stretched out into 
the front organizations and the various edu- 
cational and economic fields.” The strength 
of communism must be evaluated in terms 
of its influence and not on the basis of num- 
bers. And its influence is still potent. 

The Communists for a hundred years have 
been advertising to the world their ultimate 
program of proletarian dictatorship. Yet the 
cold fact remains that Communist tyranny 
rules one-fourth of the world’s surface and 
one-third of the earth’s population. Nations 
have lost their freedom overnight because 
they paid no attention to either the Nazi or 
Communist fifth column which constituted 
only a small minority. when they seized 
power. 

It would seem that the lessons of history 
would not be so widely disregarded. Less 
than 25 years ago Hitler advertised to the 
world what he would do, but was dismissed 
by most people not as discerning as the Anti- 
Defamation League as a “crazy little paper- 
hanger.” 

In his book, “Outline Political History of 
the Americas,” which is widely used in Com- 
munist training schools, the head of the 
Communist Party in the United States 
pointed out, “Communist strength in this 
hemisphere, or elsewhere, cannot be meas- 
ured even approximately by statistics * * + 
the Communist Party's strength runs far 
beyond all formal measurements.” This is 
illustrated by one of our investigations. One 
who had served the Communist cause was 
awarded The Order of the Red Star with 
the advice that his work had equalled that 
of two divisions of Red soldiers. 

The dimensions of the menace to security 
can never be measured in numbers. One 
person, whether or not he occupies a sensi- 
tive position, can do irreparable harm. And 
the sensitive nature of any position is merely 
a matter of degree. Let me illustrate by 
another of our own cases. Even before we 
were involved in World War I, we identified 
an important Nazi espionage ring. Then 
we became baffled by frequent references to 
one known only as “Robert.” We knew 
from the guarded references made to him 
that he was important. But we met defeat 
at every hand in seeking to identify him. 
And then one day we were rewarded. There 
was a loyal American employed in what 
would be considered as a non-sensitive job 
in a boiler room whose cooperation we en- 
listed. Officials of the German Consulate in 
New York brought their papers to the boiler 
room where they were burned in a con- 
demned furnace. The boiler room employee 
would personally take them out of their bur- 
lap bags and light a match to the top of the 
heap. Once the fire was started the Con- 
sugar officials would leave. The boilerroom 
employee, however, had rigged the draft to 
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stop the fire. One day he retrieved a cable- 
gram from the German Foreign Office which 
instructed that Paul T. Borchardt should 
burn a letter from “Robert.” Investigation 
very quickly identified the mysterious 
“Robert.” 

“Robert” had arrived in the United States 
in early 1940 posing as a refugee. He lived 
a quite life in a private home where he could 
view the New York harbor. His background 
was even more revealing. He was an asso- 
ciate and disciple of Professor Karl Hausho- 
fer who blueprinted the Nazi plans for con- 
quest. He was a Professor of Military 
Science at the Polytechnical University in 
Munich, reportedly secretly run by the Ger- 
man Army, and had carried out such assign- 
ments as mapping the African desert where 
Rommel once ran wild. “Robert” turned 
out to be Maj. Paul T. Borchardt, who, after 
his arrest by the FBI, stated he would rather 
die than reveal any secrets of the German 
Army. He received a 20-year penitentiary 
sentence in Federal Court in 1942 as the 
technical advisor for one of the most im- 
portant Nazi espionage rings in the United 
States, and largely through the efforts of 
one in a nonsensitive job whose cooperation 
we had enlisted. Let us not underestimate 
the intelligence of our adversaries, until at 
least we can acquire the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon and propery determine what is sensi- 
tive and nonsensitive. 


But you might now ask what this has to 
do with the present menace. Simply this: 
Human nature does not change. Espionage 
techniques follow a pattern. This case can 
be used as an illustration, while pending or 
contemporary cases may not be disclosed. 
Even in espionage there must be a begin- 
ning. The person or persons who condition 
a youthful mind and make possible the later 
recruitment to commit Communist espio- 
mage or sabotage eventually must assume 
the responsibility and must account cer- 
tainly to the natural laws upon which our 
Judaic-Christian society rests, if not the 
manmade laws. 


One of the tragedies of our era is the fact 
that it has become necessary to have a secu- 
rity program. An even greater tragedy is 
found in the tactics employed by those who 
do not wish to face the facts. We are con- 
stantly impressed by the fervor, for example, 
on the part of some to learn the source of 
information on subversion rather than to 
learn the truth of subversion. 


The investigative process is the first step 
in any security program. As it relates to the 
FBI, it is the simple one of securing facts. 
Yet even that has been obscured too fre- 
quently by diversionary tactics. In early 
1940 the hue and cry was raised that the 
FBI was a menace to civil rights; that it was 
thought control; that it invaded privacy; 
that it inhibited freedom. In fact, some of 
those same old harangues are heard today. 
But we went through World War II without 
any enemy-directed acts of sabotage, and 
enemy espionage within the United States 
was kept under control. History records the 
fact that even in time of war there was no 
abridgment of civil rights by the FBI. On 
the other hand, civil rights were maintained 
because the investigative process identified 
our real enemies and laid the groundwork 
for action in the American way. 

The FBI is the same institution today, 
only it is better, as it has learned from ex- 
perience, and it is proud of the role it has 
played in helping preserve American free- 
dom. Compared with other Federal agen- 
cies, we are a youthful organization. The 
FBI was founded in 1908. It moved through 
an era of mediocrity and political abuse 
until 1924, when Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was 
appointed its Director. Since 1924 the re- 
sponsibilities of the FBI have continuously 
grown. At present we have jurisdiction over 
some 140 Federal investigative matters. 
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Since 1939 the FBI has been charged with 
investigating espionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities, and related matters within the 
United States. Additionally, it is our re- 
sponsibility to correlate information con- 
cerning the internal security of the United 
States and to disseminate that information 
to appropriate Government agencies. To 
give you some idea of the magnitude of these 
responsibilities, during the 1954 fiscal year 
the FBI received some 73,872 security mat- 
ters for investigation. We handled more 
than 1 million requests from other Govern- 
ment agencies for subversive-type data to 
use in the interests of their own security. 
Additionally, more than 30,000 investiga- 
tions of applicants, appointees, and em- 
ployees of agencies in the executive branch 


` of the Federal Government were conducted 


by our special agents in the past fiscal year. 

The FBI is strictly a fact-gathering and 
fact-reporting branch of the Department of 
Justice. We do not clear persons for Federal 
employment; we do not prosecute violators 
of the law; we do not render opinions as 
to the guilt or innocence of persons whom 
we investigate, nor do we tell other Federal 
agencies how to manage their affairs by sug- 
gesting that employees be discharged or re- 
tained in office. The FBI gathers facts; it 
locates witnesses and evidence. Our role 
ends there. We are not—nor have we ever 
been—an accuser, prosecutor, judge or jury 
in any case. Nor is the FBI an exposure 
agency since its files are confidential, 

Internal security investigations raise 
special problems. Take, for example, the 
matter of informants. One would think 
from the reams of material which has been 
written in recent weeks that the use of in- 
formants is peculiarly related to the FBI, 
The use of informants by the FBI has in- 
creased since the late thirties but so have our 
menaces. For the first time in our national 
existence our generation has come face to 
face with underground organizations. If 
their clandestine meetings and activities 
are to be penetrated, clandestine methods are 
necessary. The most effective method of 
penetrating a conspiracy is to enlist the co- 
operation of the conspirators. Thus, in- 
formants have become a necessity in the pro- 
tection of internal security. 

Many good people are glad to furnish in- 
formation if their confidence can be pro- 
tected. This has been particularly true in 
security investigations of Government em- 
ployees. Our regulations require our agents 
to secure signed statements from persons 
furnishing derogatory information. But 
some people simply will not furnish informa- 
tion under those conditions, The question 
then arises: is the Government to be de- 
prived of such information? Mr. Hoover at 
the very start of the Loyalty Program in 1947 
put this up to the Civil Service Loyalty Re- 
view Board, which set the policies, and we re- 
ceived an emphatic answer: take the infor- 
mation under the bond of confidence if need 
be. And maintain the confidence, 

The use of informants is as old as man. 
Informants as a means of acquiring informa- 
tion are recounted in ancient history and in 
the Bible. Our credit system is based in 
part upon confidential information. Our free 
press would not long survive if news-gather- 
ing agencies could not have their con- 
fidential sources of information. The Anti- 
Defamation League, like other fact-gather- 
ing bodies, for example, must depend upon 
confidential informants and sources if it is 
to continue to discharge its assignments. 
Of course, some informants are found to be 
unreliable. In the FBI we constantly check 
and double check information secured from 
informants—and make no mistake—if there 
is the slightest suspicion as to the veracity 
of the informant, this is set forth in our re- 
ports since the FBI does not evaluate the 
results of its investigations. 
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The Communist Party has made a most 
vigorous campaign against informants, seek- 
ing to discredit the former Communist 
whose testimony is necessary to expose the 
Comunist conspiracy. They also have an- 
other reason: They want to discourage in- 
formants and other former Communists from 
telling the truth. 

The former Communist who has seen the 
error of his ways and seeks to undo the harm 
he has done, is deserving of every considera- 
tion. Those who seek to discredit the truly 
reformed, former Communist, just because 
he once was a Communist, do a real disserv- 
ice. The former Communist renders a real 
public service and makes a positive contri- 
bution to enhancing our security every time 
he makes a full disclosure. And if it has 
to be in confidence, he can come to the FBI 
and the FBI has never broken its bond. 

To date, 134 Communist Party leaders 
have been indicted for violation of the Smith 
Act. In each case where convictions have 
resulted—and in securing 83 convictions, 
there have only been 3 acquittals—former 
Communists and one-time confidential in- 
formants have supplied the evidence which 
led juries to conclude the persons were 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. If they 
are to survive, the Communists know that 
the FBI and its sources of information must 
either retreat or be destroyed. And you may 
be assured the FBI will not retreat. 

Considerable misinformation has been 
circulated on the use of wire taps by the 
FBI. We always have frankly admitted their 
use. They were prohibited until 1931. Then 
in 1940 they were discontinued by former 
Attorney General Jackson on Mr. Hoover's 
recommendation, only to be reinstituted by 
the late President Roosevelt, who on May 21, 
1940, by confidential memorandum to the 
Attorney General directed and authorized 
the use of wire taps. Mr. Hoover has said 
time and again that the use of wire taps is 
justified only when the life of the Nation 
is in jeopardy, as in security investigations, 
or when the life of a human being is in 
jeopardy, as in a kidnaping case. 

Six Attorneys General and three Presidents 
have ruled on and approved the practices 
of the FBI on wire tapping. In 1940, when 
President Roosevelt reinstituted the practice, 
Mr. Hoover insisted that the authority not 
be delegated to him, but, on the other hand, 
he submits the facts in each case to the 
Attorney General for his authorization. 

There are less than 150 wire tape, by the 
FBI, in existence throughout the United 
States and territorial possessions, each au- 
thorized by the Attorney General and each 
in a case involving security. 

Mr. Hoover has never looked with favor 
upon extending the jurisdiction of the FBI 
because an organization such as ours func- 
tions best when it is tightly knit and highly 
mobile. We are constantly converned over 
how extended we are. This becomes obvious 
when you realize that there is approximately 
1 special agent to-each 27,000 inhabitants in 
the United States, or only about 2 special 
agents for each county in the United States. 

While it has been expanded since World 
War II, its work has increased 13 times while 
its personnel has increased only 8 times. We 
have made up the difference by increased effi- 
ciency and burning the midnight oil. Last 
year alone the voluntary overtime for which 
Bureau Agents were not compensated was 
valued at more than $9,900,000. And, speak- 
ing of values, in the past 18 years it has cost 
the taxpayers $748,180,514 to maintain the 
FBI, while fines, savings, recoveries and 
claims adjusted in favor of the Government 
have totaled $1,052,808,902 in FBI cases. In 
other words, the monetary value of our work 
exceeded our cost of operations by $304,- 
628,388. 

We have always taken special pride in the 
FBI's contributions to protecting civil rights. 
Mr. Hoover early established in the FBI the 
basic principle that we fulfill our responsi- 
bility only when we secure all the facts, 
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fairly, impartially, and in a manner consist- 
ent with the judicial process. Thus, the 
fundamental objective in any investigation 
is to secure the facts. Once the facts are 
secured, the innocence of the innocent and 
the guilt of the guilty inevitably follow. 
Last year convictions resulted in 95.8 per- 
cent of the cases investigated by the FBI 
which were taken to court. Of these, 91.3 
percent resulted from pleas of guilty. This 
hardly could be possible unless there was a 
conscientious effort to protect the rights of 
those involved. 

It is a real source of satisfaction that in 
the past 3 years not a single lynching has 
been recorded in the United States, al- 
though in the past 10 years a total of 16 
lynchings have occurred. The effectiveness 
of our investigations and the growing con- 
science of the country are best illustrated 
by pointing out that in the preceding 10 
years, 65 lynchings occurred. 

Since the investigative process in the first 
step in enforcing the criminal laws, as well 
as in maintaining security, it is logical to 
expect attacks upon the investigative proc- 
ess by those who are affected by strict law 
enforcement and by those who are inter- 
ested in weakening security. In the FBI we 
have been blessed with an operation which 
steadfastly favors no one and impartially 
discharges its duties to all. Only the facts 
and the truth are important. 

The effectiveness of any organization such 
as the FBI is governed in the final analysis 
by the character of its personnel and its 
leadership. The special agents of the FBI 
are the product of 750 colleges and universi- 
ties. They are appointed solely on the basis 
of merit and character. They remain and 
advance in the FBI solely on the basis of 
merit. Leadership has been given to the 
FBI by its Director through periods of great 
strain, and his accomplishments are a mat- 
ter of proven record. There is no one who 
has made a more significant contribution to 
civil rights, law and order, and the security 
of this country than Mr. Hoover. 

In the final analysis the key to security 
must lie within the collective will and ac- 
tions of all our people. We are freemen, 
capable of making decisions and able to 
choose, with reason and intelligence, the 
path we will follow. 

A healthy, virile Republic, drawing upon 
the creative genius and energies of all its 
people, is irresistible. The enemies of the 
American way can succeed in this Nation 
only in direct proportion to our own weak- 
nesses. Our task as a people is to eliminate 
these obstacles to security—security which 
means in the broadest sense the protection 
of our freedom—security which insures a 
strong nation, materially and spiritually. 

True security goes hand in hand with free- 
dom. They are inseparable. Without se- 
curity there can be no freedom. Freedom 
withers to extinction when real security 
ceases to exist. 


Effect of Red War Entry on 
Japan Quitting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Red War Entry Had Little 
Bearing on Japan Quitting, Beightler 
Says,” published in the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RED Wak Entry Hap LITTLE BEARING ON JAPAN 
QUITTING, BEIGHTLER SAYS 
(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, April 13.—The man who led 
Ohio’s own National Guard Division to vic- 
tory in the Pacific in World War II thinks 
Russia’s entry into the war in 1945 had “little 
bearing” on Japan’s request for an armistice 
in August of that year. 

Retired Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, now 
executive director of the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission, expresses that opinion in a let- 
ter received today. 

General Beightler headed Ohio’s 387th 
(Buckeye) Division throughout World War 
II. 


General Beightler says today that high 
military leaders in the Pacific in mid-1945 
were of the mind that the end of the war was 
in sight before Russia agreed to enter. 

He thinks the dropping of two atom bombs 
by the United States did more to speed 
Japan’s surrender than anything else. 

Here is the text of General Beightler’s 
letter: 

“Your letter of April 9, 1955, has just 
reached my desk, and I am making prompt 
reply even though what I have to tell you 
may not be too newsworthy. 


“In 1945, Ohio’s 37th Division was fight- 
ing in the Philippines. During the drive 
down the central plains of Luzon and the 
actual campaign in Manila, I saw a great 
deal of General MacArthur. At the conclu- 
sion of the Manila fight, which, incidentally, 
was the most severe and costly to us in cas- 
ualties of any during our very active several 
years in the Pacific island-jumping, we moved 
north and made the drive on Baguio, the 
summer capital of the Philippines, and then 
to the northeast in the so-called Cagayen 
Valley campaign. 

“After leaving Manila, I saw General Mac- 
Arthur only once or twice, as I recall it. Dur- 
ing those one or two meetings, I do not re- 
member having heard him comment about 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan. 

“As a matter of fact, I do not now recall 
just where I may have seen him during those 
two latter campaigns which were some dis- 
tance from Manila, where he had established 
his headquarters, and it is possible that I 
may not have talked with him at all after 
Russia entered the war. 

“Actually, as it turned out, I think Russia's 
active participation in the war had little 
bearing upon Japan’s asking for an armistice 
in August 1945. It was generally believed by 
those of high military rank in the Philip- 
pines that the end of the war was definitely 
imminent before Russia announced her par- 
ticipation, 

“Our bombers operating from Okinawa and 
airplane carriers were pulverizing Japan's 
cities, vital industries, and installations, and 
I personally regretted at the time that Rus- 
sia got into the picture at all. Of course, 
the dropping of the two atom bombs did 
far more to hasten Japan’s capitulation than 
anything else. 

“Answering your specific question as to 
whether Russia’s entering the war helped to 
save any lives in any of our Ohio troops, 
my answer is that I don’t think it did. 

“If it had been necessary for the Ameri- 
can forces to make landings on the islands 
of Honshu and Kyushu, there is no doubt but 
that our losses would have been very heavy. 

“These landings were scheduled for the 
latter part of 1945 and early in 1946, and, 
incidentally, it might interest you to know 
that the 37th division had been tentatively 
earmarked as one of those units to make the 
entry directly into Tokyo Bay. 

“I firmly believe that the war ended as & 
result of our own damaging operations rather 
than Russia’s belated help.” 
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Statehood Vote Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article by my colleague, the Honor- 
able James J. DELANEY, which appeared 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Times on Tuesday, May 17, 1955. I be- 
lieve it to be a very satisfactory and 
comprehensive explanation of the vote 
on the Alaska-Hawaii Statehood bill: 


STATEHOOD VOTE EXPLAINED—HAWAIIT AND 
ALASKA’S ENTRY OPPOSED BECAUSE OF THEIR 
NONCONTIGUITY 


To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

Your editorial of May 12, Statehood Will 
Come, seems to infer that I voted against 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska on the 
grounds of opposition to civil rights legisla- 
tion. Certainly my record in support of civil 
rights is clear enough, and I cannot believe 
that this inference was intended. 

Among the many reasons for my opposition 
to statehood for these 2 territories at this 
time is that of their noncontiguity. 

On July 15, 1947, the New York Times pub- 
lished a letter from the late Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in which he said: “It is my 
judgment that to admit one or more of these 
distant territories to statehood would be 
the beginning of the end of our historic 
United States of America. We should soon 
be pressed to admit the Philippine Islands, 
Cuba and possibly even Australia. We now 
have a solid, compact territorial Nation.” 

On March 17, 1954, Walter Lippmann 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“+ * + the admission of outlying territories 
to statehood would mean a radical change 
in the structure of the Union and of our 
external relations.” 


PART OF LAND MASS 


The argument is often made, as in your 
editorial, that in the past various States were 
admitted to the Union which, at the time of 
admission, were not contiguous with the 
other States. However, no Territory was ever 
admitted as a State which was not part of 
the land mass which is now the United 
States, thus making possible the compact 
and contiguous aspect of our country as it 
now exists. No present State is noncon- 
tiguous. 

To an appreciable extent our economic 
etrength has resulted from contiguity. 
While air transportation is an important 
modern development, our highways, railroad 
systems and inland waterways carry the load 
of most of our commerce. Being noncon- 
tiguous even with itself, Hawaii will never 
have the advantages of these means of trans- 
portation, and Alaska not for many years to 
come. 

As Dr. Butler pointed out, the admission 
of noncontiguous territory might well give 
rise to certain future problems. If the clas- 
sic pattern of our country is violated, there 
is no reason why other noncontiguous com- 
monwealths and possessions should not peti- 
tion for statehood. To be sure there is the 
precedent that only incorporated Territories 
have heretofore been admitted as States. 

FUTURE PETITIONS 

However, that is not a constitutional pro- 
vision and if the precedent of contiguity is 
broken in favor of Hawaii and Alaska, then 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Samoa could well maintain that they would 
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be discriminated against if denied statehood. 
Indeed, if the principle of contiguity is aban- 
doned, it is not at all certain that future 
petitions for statehood would be confined to 
areas now under the United States flag. 

Statehood is irrevocable—once granted it 
cannot be rescinded. Considering the pres- 
ent state of the world I do not believe that 
this is a propitious time to experiment with 
the basic structure of our country. 

JaMES J. DELANEY, M. C. 
WASHINGTON, May 12, 1955. 


The Future: Sound as a Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


= Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Future—Sound as a Dol- 
lar,” written by Hon. George M. Humph- 
rey, Secretary of the Treasurer, and pub- 
lished in Fortune magazine for April 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE: SOUND AS A DOLLAR 
(By George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury ) 

It is easy to be too conservative when we 
think about the kind of world we will be liv- 
ing in 25 years from now. If we project recent 
trends, we are likely to picture 1980 merely 
as a “souped-up” version of 1955. This can 
be misleading. For the really significant 
features of 1980 are likely to be the un- 
predictable contrasts with the present rather 
than the similarities. If we picture our- 
selves back in 1930 trying to form an idea 
of the world of 1955, we can readily see how 
a conservative approach would have led us 
astray. Who, 25 years ago, could possibly 
have predicated the vast changes that have 
taken place in the world’s political and eco- 
nomic structures; who could have foreseen 
the fantastic developments in electronics, 
antibiotics, or atomic energy? 

I have always been skeptical about flat 
economic predictions; our economy is a sen- 
sitive and complex mechanism and any one 
of a thousand factors can affect its be- 
havior. So I would like to base this look 
at the coming quarter-century on certain 
assumptions. There are, after all, some fac- 
tors in the outlook that seem reasonably 
predictable even though they can’t be pro- 
jected exactly—the growth of population, the 
quickening rate of technological develop- 
ment, the rise in productivity and employ- 
ment, the stead improvement in living 
standards. Assuming these basic trends, 
we should give them every encouragement 
in the years ahead. We must aim not just 
to maintain but to accelerate the favorable 
trends of the present. We can’t possibly 
control all the factors bearing of the future, 


but we can work toward helping the world ' 


of 1980 become the kind of world we would 
like to see. 


CHECKLIST FOR CONFIDENCE 


A goal that may overshadow all others in 
importance to our Nation is the maintenance 
of confidence—living, enthusiastic confi- 
dence both for today and for the future. It 
must be shared by everyone—businessmen, 
workers, investors, and consumers alike. It 
must be contagious confidence and it must 
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also be practical and justifiable. With such 
confidence, our Nation can move to new 
heights of production and services,. create 
new and better jobs, and constantly push 
ahead on a sound basis to an ever finer 
future. 

The confidence displayed last year by 
American citizens was a main reason the 
economic readjustment was not more seri- 
ous. Consumers ignored the gloomy predic- 
tions of some economic forecasters and went 
on to spend more money than ever before. 
Investors kept making risk capital available. 
Businessmen went boldly ahead with devel- 
opment and expansion plans.. They put large 
sums in plant, equipment, and research with 
the firm objective of improving their com- 
petitive positions in future years. 

All of this helped to create new jobs, to 
raise incomes, and to advance the Nation's 
productive capacity. It enabled the econ- 
omy to meet the needs of our growing popu- 
lation and was an eloquent demonstration 
of the life-giving role confidence can play in 
a free-enterprise economy, 

How can this essential confidence be main- 
tained and strengthened during the next 25 
years? We shall have to keep working at it 
all the time. What is required most of all, 
I believe, is that people develop assurance on 
the following five major points. They must 
be convinced: 

1. That their Government is working fer- 
vently—and successfully—for the blessings 
of lasting peace. 

2. That the management of Government is 
in the hands of men of integrity and high 
moral purpose. 

3. That the value of the dollar, with which 
all transactions are made, will be preserved. 

4. That the dynamics of a free competitive 
economy will be stimulated by Government 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

5. That future business declines can and 
will be held within moderate limits. 

I would like to discuss the prospects for 
the coming quarter century largely in terms 
of these basic objectives. 


A LESSON TO LEARN 


The present high degree of national con- 
fidence derives in large part, of course, from 
the belief that business readjustments now 
can be kept within tolerably narrow limits, 
and that, in the future, serious recessions 
can be avoided. Certainly, events of the 
past 6 months have given people new faith 
in the ability of the Government to help 
moderate economic fluctuations. The fear 
of a reserve recession that was prevalent a 
year ago has disappeared, and for this the 
Government’s monetary and fiscal policies 
can take partial credit. Will the next 25 
years justify the belief that economic ad- 
justments can be kept within reasonable 
bounds? I happen to believe that if we 
continue to pursue flexible and sensible 
financial policies the current optimism may 
prove to be warranted. 

One major lesson concerning recessions is 
still too little understood, however. We 
have learned that when business begins to 
slacken—as a result of excessive inventory 
accumulation, overbuying by consumers, or 
for any other reason—an easy credit policy 
is helpful. The lesson that still needs learn- 
ing is that credit restraint is equally neces- 
sary during periods of expansion, when the 
seeds of future troubles are sown, 

If we are to reach 1980 with our confidence 
undiminished, and with the economy con- 
tinuing to operate at highest efficiency, re- 
straints on credit may be needed just as 
often as easings of credit. This is something 
to be expected, to live with, and to take 
into account in making business plans. In 
this way the Government can help diminish 
the maladjustments and excesses responsible 
for serious recessions. 

A major factor in the maintenance of na- 
tional confidence is people's confidence in 
what the dollar is worth. During the decade 
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prior to 1953, the severe decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar robbed people 
of nearly half the value of their savings. 
This inflation has been brought to a virtual 
halt, and during the past 2 years consumers’ 
prices have remained practically unchanged. 

We must make sure that the inflationary 
trends do not reappear. We must work to 
insure that the dollar of 1980 will buy at 
least as much food and ciothing as the dollar 
will buy today—preferably and properly 
more. If that is done, all will share the 
benefits of increased productivity, and the 
saver who puts away a dollar for his retire- 
ment, to buy a house, to educate his chil- 
dren, for an emergency, or for any other 
purpose, will still have a dollar that is worth 
a dollar when he needs it. 

THE STAKE IN STABILITY 


This goal of a sound dollar has gained 
tremendously in importance during the past 
half-century. This Nation, since 1900, has 
gone through an economic transformation 
that far exceeds any other in the long history 
of man’s efforts to achieve a better life. 
The United States today is a nation made 
up, overwhelmingly, of small-to-medium 
savers and investors. It is a nation of 
“haves” rather than a nation of “have- 
nots.” 

Since the turn of the century real income 
per man, woman, and child in the United 
States has tripled. And the lower and mid- 
dle income groups have received the greatest 
share of this increased income. Early in 
the century, only 10 out of every 100 Ameri- 
can families earned as much as $4,000 a year 
in terms of today’s prices; now 55 do. Most 
families now have enough money not only to 
live adequately, but to save besides. That 
is the basic economit development that has 
enabled this country to reach fantastic 
heights of material prosperity as compared 
with the rest of the world. 

The flow of small savings into an ever 
broadening investment stream during the 
past 50 years has been truly remarkable. 
Ownership by individuals in life-insurance 
policies has increased from under $2 billion 
in 1900 to more than $80 billion today. 
Small investors’ holdings of United States 
savings bonds now total nearly $50 billion. 
More than 10 percent of all families today 
own stock in American corporations. Where- 
as in 1900 individuals had liquid savings 
amounting to less than $10 billion, now such 
savings total more than $225 billion. 

You can see from these few examples what 
has been happening to the individual and 
the family in our wonderland economy. The 
“average” man in America has acquired a 
financial stake in the future such as no other 
“average” citizen anywhere ever had before. 
We need a completely new set of standards 
in thinking about ourselves and in defining 
the “general interest.” This Nation’s econ- 
only has grown right over, and left in the 
dust, both socialism and communism, 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


We all want the great beneficial develop- 
ment of the past half century continued in 
the next quarter century, and in many quar- 
ter centuries beyond that. But the progress 
won't be continued unless we follow national 
policies that allow the healthy advance of the 
day-to-day process of “betterment from the 
bottom up.” By this I mean not only poli- 
cles that will safeguard individual savings 
against the corroding effect of inflation but 
aiso policies that will encourage investment 
in job-creating plant and equipment and in- 
sure rising production and employment, and 
so prosperity for our ever-growing popula- 
tion. 

Confidence that the value of the dollar 
will be maintained in the next quarter cen- 
tury will encourage the investment neces- 
sary to finance the power and tools for the 
economic development of the next 25 years. 
The total of the small sums deposited in sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, investment 
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trusts, savings and loan associations, pen- 
sion funds, and other financial institutions 
will become the large investment to build 
America. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


To maintain a sound dollar in the years 
ahead we must continue the sound and flex- 
ible monetary and fiscal policies the Eisen- 
hower administration has been following 
during the past 2 years. Our methods of 
strengthening confidence in the dollar have 
been simple. We are steadily curtailing un- 
essential Federal spending. And we are in- 
creasing the efficiency of Government opera- 
tions. 

Cuts in Federal expenditures enabled us to 
travel two-thirds of the way toward a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1954. And in the com- 
ing 1956 fiscal year, net budget expenditures 
will be an estimated $11.9 billion below the 
postwar peak spending of 1953. 

We have cooperated with the Federal Re- 
serve Board to assure a smooth meshing of 
the Government’s debt-management and 
monetary policies. While the Federal Re- 
serve Board has used flexible credit and 
monetary actions to see that the Nation’s 
supply of money and credit was kept in line 
with the needs of the economy, the Treasury 
has worked toward making the $278 billion 
Federal debt less inflationary and less of a 
threat to the soundness of the currency. 

The Eisenhower administration inherited 
a public debt heavily weighted in short-term 
obligations (the average maturity of the debt 
in January 1953 was less than 4 years). Since 
short-term debt can add substantially to in- 
flationary pressures (even at times approach- 
ing the liquidity of printed money), we have 
taken action at every appropriate time dur- 
ing the last 2 years to extend the maturity of 
the debt by issuing intermediate and long- 
term securities. 

Last February the Treasury offered a 40- 
year 3-percent bond, the longest-term secu- 
rity offered by the Treasury since 1911. The 
1995 maturity date was chosen to give the 
bond wide appeal to such long-term in- 
vestors as pension trusts and insurance com-. 
panies. It was designed to supply a real need 
for a Treasury issue in an area beyond the 
primary demand for mortgage funds. Long- 
term investment money was available, and 
the economic situation permitted long-term 
refunding of this essentially neutral type 
without danger of unsettling the economy. 

If in the next 25 years we use proper op- 
portunities to lengthen the average ma- 
turity of the Federal debt when we can do so 
without disrupting the money markets un- 
duly, we can hope that 1980 will find us with 
a Federal debt better balanced than at pres- 
ent as between short, intermediate, and long- 
term issues, and widely distributed among 
various classes of investors. We can de- 
voutly hope also that the total amount of 
the Federal debt will be somewhat smaller 
than at present. 


A SMALLER TAX BITE 


What about Federal tax policy? Within 
the next 25 years it is possible that the 
threat of Communist imperialism will be 
reduced to such an extent that we can sub- 
stantially reduce national security spend- 
ing. This would give us a long-sought op- 
portunity to lighten substantially the Fed- 
eral tax burden that today consumes nearly 
a quarter of the total national income. This 
objective is continually before us. For a 
cut in the tax share of each income dollar— 
the maximum cut consistent with the re- 
quirements of national defense—would do 
much to encourage individual initiative and 
economic growth. 

In spite of heavy defense spending, we 
have already been able to reduce taxes. 
Sizable cuts in Government expenditures 
made possible a tax reduction last year of 
$7.4 billion, the largest dollar cut in our 
history. Moreover, the broad revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code last year brought 
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long-needed improvements in the Federal 
tax structure. Much remains to be done, 
but the 1954 Revenue Act removed many 
of the inequities and hardships for individ- 
uals that had crept into the tax laws over 
the years, and reduced some of the worst tax 
hindrances to business incentive. Thus our 
tax program to date has not only smoothed 
the 1954 transition from a high to a lower 
level of Government spending but has 
helped provide a more favorable climate for 
economic growth over the long run. 

In the next quarter-century we must 
continue working in the direction of reduced 
taxation. And we must do so in ways that 
will not only take a smaller percentage of 
our total national income but in ways that 
will most encourage the initiative and enter- 
prise which are the very foundation of our 
economic progress. 

GLOBAL GOALS 


Another important goal for the next quar- 
ter century should be the strengthening of 
our economic relationships with other free 
countries, that we may all prosper together 
and together build increasingly strong bar- 
riers against Communist imperialism. 

Efforts to improve economic output here 
and in other free countries have particular 
significance in view of the prospect for a 
rapid increase in world population. By 1980 
the United States population of 164 million 
may be increased to well over 200 million; 
the population of the world, now about 2.5 
billion, will exceed 3 billion at the present 
rate of increase. The United States popu- 
lation growth will affect our entire economic 
life. It will require more plants and homes 
and stores and may change the whole face 
of urban and rural America. 

A 20-percent rise in world population will 
press increasingly upon the world’s land re- 
sources and food supplies, and will influence 
many foreign economic and political prob- 
lems. It will undoubtedly bring increasing 
demands for more efficient methods of pro- 
viding food and other necessities for the 
people of the world and will provide excep- 
tional opportunities for the application of 
modern technical knowledge and methods 
to the production of food, clothing, and 
other consumer goods. 


WHOSE ALLY IS TIME? 


Contrary to the popular view, I believe 
time is working in our favor in the cold war 
against communism. As we build up the 
strength of free people throughout the 
world, we are erecting barriers to the spread 
of Communist doctrine. As the free nations 
are able progressively to improve the welfare 
of their people, to promote individual free- 
dom and initiative, to raise living standards, 
improve transportation and communication, 
encourage international trade, the Com- 
munist countries will find themselves oper- 
ating under increasingly severe handicaps, 

The present and future of free-world peo- 
ple in this year of 1955 look good. An Amer- 
ica of confidence, prudence, and imagina- 
tion will mean that free men of 1980 will 
see a present—and a future—finer than our 
minds of today can even dream, 


Address by George C. Pardee at the 
Municipal University of Omaha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Municipal University of Omaha recently 
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celebrated the laying of a cornerstone 
for its new library building. This uni- 
versity is one cf about 20 institutions of 
higher education, municipal in character, 
and occupies a very high standing among 
institutions of learning. 

On the occasion of the cornerstone 
laying, Mr. George C. Pardee, president 
of the board of regents, delivered an 
oration. Mr. Pardee is completing his 
term as regent of the university, where, 
as his fellow member on that board, I 
have seen him officiate with great dis- 
tinction. His remarks on that occasion 
are typical of the fashion in which he 
has consistently expressed himself on be- 
half of this university and the cause of 
education generally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of his oration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Ball, fellow regents, honored 
guests, faculty, students, and friends; we are 
met today to commemorate another impor- 
tant achievement in the life of this young 
and vigorous Municipal University of Omaha. 
This community has just concluded, during 
12954, a year-long celebration marking the 
centennial of the Territory of Nebraska. 

The University of Omaha will celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of its founding in Sep- 
tember of 1959. Its growth and expansion, 
since its beginning in September 1909, has 
faithfully exemplified the hearty pioneering 
spirit and courage of our forefathers. 

Lest we forget the sacrifices of those far- 
seeing citizens of this community which 
made possible this university, a brief résumé 
of its history seems to be appropriate. 

Dr. Daniel E. Jenkins was its first president 
when its doors opened in September 1909 
with an enrollment of 26 students and a 
faculty of 5 persons. The campus, or plant, 
at that time, was the Redick home, located 
at 24th and Pratt Streets, together with the 
ciy block of ground upon which the resi- 
dence was located. The first president kept 
body and soul together and raised a family 
from his earnings as a professor at the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary then occupy- 
ing a site within a few minutes walk of 24th 
and Pratt Streets. 

Ten years later there was a successful 
drive for a $500,000 endowment fund. This, 
for the first time, afforded some financial sta- 
bility to this growing institution. Its en- 
rollment had reached a total of 300 students 
and the Redick home was replaced by a 
brick building to be known as Joslyn Hall, 
and a smaller building had been erected 
known as the John Jacobs Memorial Gymna- 
sium. These buildings at the 24th and Pratt 
Street location constituted the plant of this 
growing university until it moved to its 
present site at 60th and Dodge Streets. The 
first building erected on this campus was 
completed in 1938. 

The location of the university on this site— 
contiguous to Elmwood Park—was a major 
change in the life of this institution. Friends 
of the university secured the enactment of 
legislation in 1929 affording the people of 
Omaha an opportunity to decide by an elec- 
tion whether to have a municipal univer- 
sity. In 1930 the electorate said “yes” and 
this beautiful 5l-acre campus was acquired. 
It was in the summer of 1930 that the Omaha 
Board of Education appointed the first Board 
of Regents of the University of Omaha as a 
municipal corporation and in January 1931 
this board of regents formally took over thse 
existing University of Omaha and its prop- 
erties. 
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Since the University of Omaha became s 
municipal institution its presidents have 
been W. E. Sealock, who occupied that post 
from 1931 to 1935; his successor, Roland 
Haynes, during the years 1935 to 1948; and 
our esteemed president, Dr. Phillip Milo Bail, 
who assumed those duties in 1948. The uni- 
versity presently consists. of eight colleges 
and divisions, a graduate division, and a cor- 
respondence department. 

In 1949 the second major structure on this 
campus, a fieldhouse, was erected. It was 
a $750,000 structure paid for from funds 
accumulated in anticipation of the need. 

Singularly significant of the changes dur- 
ing the short life of this university and the 
pace and complexity of life today as con- 
trasted with 1909 is the existence of our 
Air Force ROTC unit established in 1951. 
This unit has received national recognition 
as a leader in this field of activity. 

Your university, its regents, and adminis- 
tration are evcr alert to the challenges posed 
by the area it serves. Not only are the edu- 
cational needs of the city of Omaha, both on 
the undergraduate and adult level, being 
served, but so are such needs in the nearby 
territory. This record of accomplishment 
is certainly worthy of the spirit of its found- 
ers. 

The University of Omaha is fully accred- 
ited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and other 
significant agencies. It is included on the 
list issued by the Association of American 
Universities for such purposes. Thus, course 
credits of the university are accepted by 
other colleges and universities, throughout 
the country, which are members of com- 
parable accrediting agencies. At the close 
of this academic year the University of 
Omaha will have conferred some 5,000 de- 
grees. 

The important achievement in the life of 
the University of Omaha which we celebrate 
today is the laying of the cornerstone of the 
third principal building erected on this cam- 
pus. Ground was broken for this building 
in June of 1954. It is the library building 
located as planned in the long-range plan 
for buildings or physical facilities as needed. 

Libraries as an adjunct to a university in 
the United States did not assume real stat- 
ure until but comparatively recent. date. 
True it is that as nothing more than a “mu- 
seum for books” connected with a college, 
they have been recognized for approximately 
100 years in this country. But as a true 
working tool of the university and a signifi- 
cant part of the educational process, a col- 
lege library has had its development since 
the turn of the century, parallel to the span 
of life of the University of Omaha. 

The trustees of Columbia University early 
in 1850 appointed a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the institution. This 
committee found that the library more than 
fulfilled its duty since it was kept open from 
1:30 to 3 p. m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, in compliance with an 1844 regula- 
tion. The then librarian expressed the opin- 
ion that to “double the number of hours, or 
from noon to 3 o'clock, on the same days, 
would be ample.” A study made in 1849 by 
the librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
reveals that Harvard College Library then 
had a total of 68,000 volumes exclusive of the 
libraries maintained in the professional 
schools, Similarly, Yale’s library consisted 


of 47,700 volumes and was available to jun-. 


iors and seniors only. 

Our present library, although inadequately 
housed, contains over 100,000 carefully se- 
lected volumes to meet the reading needs of 
students in all curricular fields. A broad 
general collection is available to encourage 
independent reading. In addition, docu- 
ments, film strips, recordings and other 
educational material, even to the extent of 
material on microfilm is maintained. The 
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library is a document depository for the ma- 
jor publications of the United. States Gov- 
ernment. 

This new library building is to be such 
in the fullest modern meaning of the term. 
It will consist of a basement, first and sec- 
ond floors, providing a general reading room, 
a reference library, a department of library 
science, a department of audio-visual educa- 
tion, a curriculum laboratory, and seminar 
rooms. It will include an educational unit 
occupying space equivalent to one-half of one 
full floor, providing conference rooms, lounge 
and small auditorium. to -scrve the needs 
of the adult-education program. The build- 
ing is presently scheduled for completion and 
occupation during the first semester Of the 
1955-56 academic year. 

It is designed in accordance with prin- 
ciples of modern, functional, library plan- 
ning. The books will be on open shelves 
with adjacent reading areas providing study 
facilities for each field of investigation 
served. The first floor, in addition to the 
main circulation desk, will provide a gen- 
eral reading room and the reference room. 
The Bureau of Teaching Aids, together with 
a complete inventory of the most. modern 
audio-visual material, will be housed on 
this floor to provide effective coordination 
between the books and such other mate- 
rials of learning. The second floor, in addi- 
tion to the space for general reading and 
bookstacks, will provide space for the sem- 
inar rooms, the curriculum laboratory and 
the library science department. The adult 
education unit will be housed in the wing on 
the south of the building. The auditorium 
there provided will have a seating capacity 
of 350 persons. The lounge and four confer- 
ence rooms adjacent thereto will provide effi- 
cient facilities for groups to meet and study 
in close proximity to the educational tools in 
the building. 

This library building, when equipped, will 
represent an investment of approximately $1 
million. This building, like the field house, 
= financed from revenues without borrow- 

g. 

These modern methods of communication 
typified by this library unit should not ob- 
scure the vision of the students or the 
faculty members to what may be thought to 
be the outmoded, old-fashioned dusty tome. 
The recent developments in the field of 
nuclear physics and electronics are but the 
fruits of the labors of many unsung heroes 
utilizing and extending many principles long 
established. The microwave transmission of 
voice and television pictures has been in use 
only 5 years. This system and a full ex- 
Planation of it, together with diagrams of 
wooden towers, is found in a volume pub- 
lished in 1795 by a French scientist. ‘The 
scientists participating in the modern 
counterpart known as the microwave, are 
happy to acknowledge the work of the 
French scientists published 160 years ago. 

We cannot afford mediocrity nor its hand- 
maidens smugness and complacency, if we 
are to preserve this great Republic. Every- 
one associated with the educational process 
must constantly guard against such indul- 
gence and extravagance. 

Those directing the destinies of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha are fully aware of this 
challenge. Quality, and not quantity, is 
their objective. That objective is being pur- 
sued with devotion and may it ever be so. 
The ever-increasing demands made on the 
library attests the effectiveness of the 
teachers’ efforts to stimulate intellectual 
curiosity. Those using the facilities to be 
made available in this. library building will 
include the undergraduate, the graduate, and 
those using the adult education program. 
To such persons, the words of Francis Bacon 
are commended—‘Read not to contradict 
and confute; nor to believe and take for 
granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but 
to weigh and consider.” 


1955 
Opinion of Ralph Keller, Manager, Min- 


nesota Editorial Association, Concern- 
ing Senate Bill 1618 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, some time 
ago I addressed a letter to Mr. Ralph 
Keller, manager, Minnesota Editorial 
Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., ask- 
ing him, as manager of that associa- 
tion, to give me his opinion of Senate 
bill 1618, a bill to permit weekly news- 
papers to suspend publication for not 
more than 2 issues in any one calendar 
year without loss of second-class mail 
privileges. 

I have his reply, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

MINNESOTA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 11, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: Thank you very 
much for writing about the Mansfield bill 
to permit weekly newspaper vacation lapse 
without loss of second class entry. And 
thank you most especially for graciously 
asking MEA comment on the proposal. 

I cannot speak for our members, individ- 
ually or collectively. No one can. That’s 
the mighty power of the grassroots press, 
that every editor, every community, speaks 
for himself; we are not conformists or yes 
men but a mighty coaxial cable bearing not 
one message but hundreds, agreed on only 
one thing in all the vast complex of today’s 
world: preserving individual freedom and 
the American way of life. 

Which peroration is not to impress you 
but to make a point. Who is to say when 
and on what occasion this voice is to be 
stilled, this diapason muted? If it is essen- 
tial that the public be constantly and con- 
tinually informed, which 2 weeks can we go 
without this information? If we can dis- 
pense with certain newspapers for 2 weeks, 
why not certain others? If 2 weeks why 
not 20? 

Frankly, I am confused by the many facets 
to this question. I am somewhat dismayed 
that it should become an issue at all. Do 
we close the pumping plant for the engineer 
to take a vacation? Do we discontinue tele- 
phone service for the rural operator (often 
on call 24 hours a day 7 days a week) to take 
a vacation? Does REA suspend service while 
hard-working supervisors and maintenance 
men get a rest? 

I'm speaking personally, Ep, but I believe 
a majority of right-thinking newspaper peo- 
ple, really dedicated to their calling, will go 
along with this reasoning. If our weekly 
newspapers are as essential as we represent 
them to be when bidding for more ad- 
vertising, and greater freedom of informa- 
tion, and stricter laws requiring govern- 
mental accounting by publication, then 
they are too necessary to dispense with for 
2 weeks, or 1 week, any time under any con- 
sideration. Moreover, if they are that essen- 
tial to our way of life, they are certainly 
worthy of financial support in their respec- 
tive fields to an extent that will warrant the 
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employment of vacation help to insure con- 
tinued publication while editor and pub- 
lisher and staff get the required rest and 
change. 

Finally, and this it seems to me clinches 
the argument against legal suspension, if 
the law can tell us what newspapers can 
suspend when, soon it will tell us what news- 
papers can’t start when and where, what 
newspapers will have to suspend for one good 
reason or another (first economic, then 
social, finally political).. And soon we will 
be as thoroughly regulated as the radio sta- 
tions and even more impotent, because the 
air is freer than newsprint. 

No sir, I appreciate the humane thoughts 
back of Senator MANSFIELD’s proposition, but 
I fear the implications far outweigh the 
potential benefits. 

Mine is a lone voice—that, I am almost 
persuaded to say, of a chronic dissenter. I 
may be dumb and impolitic as all get out, 
but I stubbornly maintain a certain con- 
sistency in my leave us alone attitude. 

Thanks for listening, and all good wishes 
to you and Mrs. Thye. 

RALPH, 


Colorado Project Involves More Than 
West—It’s a Sound Investment in 
America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
every great public project from the Pan- 
ama Canal through Grand Coulee Dam 
has been subjected to criticism from 
those who failed to recognize that this 
Nation’s wealth depends upon adequate 
development of all of our natural re- 
sources. 

Currently, attacks based on half- 
truths are being leveled against the up- 
per Colorado River storage project 
which has the support of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and which has 
been approved overwhelmingly by the 
Senate. 

As the facts are known, however, more 
and more influential journals are coming 
out in support of this development. For 


“the information of the Members, I sub- 


mit the following editorial from the 

Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: 

COLORADO PROJECT INVOLVES More THAN 
WEsT—IT’S A SOUND INVESTMENT IN AMER- 
ICA'’'S FUTURE 


The Senate’s action in approving the Colo- 
rado River storage project by a resounding 
58-23 margin was significant from a number 
of points of view. It showed the Senate’s 
firm decision to invest in the future of the 
underdeveloped areas of the Nation, and it 
demonstrated the Senate’s analytical ability 
to sift through a mountain of propaganda 
chaff and get down to the hard kernel of fact. 

Few issues in modern times have been the 
subject of so much heated controversy or 
have produced such a volume of propaganda 
as the Colorado project. It could not pos- 
sibly be said that our Senators lacked infor- 
mation on any phase of the subject. Their 
vote, therefore, represented their fully con- 
sidered opinion. 

Senator Nrusercer’s amendment, which 
would have eliminated the furiously debated 
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Echo Park unit from the project, was de- 
cisively defeated on the way to the final 
vote. This may indicate—and it is to be 
hoped it does—that the myth of invasion 
of our national park system by Echo Dam 
has been laid to rest. 


Evidence recently assembled and presented 
by Senator WATKINS, of Utah, clearly shows 
that the river channels which would be 
affected by Echo Park were reserved for power 
and water development long before Dino- 
saur Monument was enlarged to its present 
boundaries, and that these reservations were 
specifically recognized in the Presidential 
proclamation enlarging the monument. 

In the light of these facts, sincere con- 
servationists would be well advised to sup- 
port the integrity of the power and water 
reservations as a matter of protecting their 
own interests. If they should succeed in 
invalidating a Federal guaranty of protec- 
tion in one field, it would indeed set a prece- 
dent which could some day lead to the in- 
validation of cther Federal guaranties which 
they so much prize—those protecting our 
national parks and monuments. 


The Colorado project is an ideal test of 
national policy on the sound development 
of resources because it is free from argu- 
ments over public power which becloud the 
basic issues in discussions of many similar 
projects. Hydroelectric power will be pro- 
duced by the Colorado project, it is true, 
but it is not power for power’s sake. Power 
production is subservient to the primary 
development of water, just as it is in West 
Virginia, and privately owned utility com- 
panies in the area concerned are solidly back- 
ing the project. 

The Senate has clearly labeled the Colorado 
project a sound investment in the future of 
the West and of the Nation as a whole—one 
which will return to the national economy 
far more than it costs. It is to be hoped 
that the House will see the issues of this 
case in the same clear light of fact. 


United States Lists Power Rules as Lobby 
Drafted Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday I called the attention of my col- 
leagues to the changes being made in 
the historic partnership of the people 
and our Federal Government working 
together for multipurpose development 
of our water resources. 

The change away from partnership 
with the people and toward partner- 
ship with the commercial utilities is 
discussed in the following article by 
Edward F. Woods, a Washington cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch: 

UNITED STATES Lists Power RULES AS LOBBY 
DRAFTED THEM— REGULATIONS AFFECT GOV- 
ERNMENT PROGRAM ADVERSELY—AGENCIES 
Not CONSULTED 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—Ten changes in De- 
partment of Interior regulations adversely 
affecting the operation of the Federal low- 
cost power program were adopted under the 
Eisenhower Administration verbatim as sug- 
gested by the private power lobby in the 
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Western States, the Post-Dispatch learned 
today. 

The changes, the Post-Dispatch was told, 
were made without consultation by the In- 
terior Department with the Rural Electri- 
cal Administration or other low-cost power 
agencies which they affected. 

Documents in possession of the House 
Government Operations Commitee show that 
James D. Geisinger, former special assistant 
solicitor of the Department, submitted to 
Solicitor Clarence E. Davis on April 9, 1954, 
a list of changes which the private power 
companies sought in the regulations. There 
were 13 changes suggested, complete with 
text. 

Ten of these were issued as regulations on 
August 11, 1954, exactly as the power lobby 
had submitted them, over the signature of 
Ralph Tudor, then Under Secretary of Inte- 
rior. Tudor no longr is in the Department. 

The new regulations were issued without 
publicity and became generally known only 
Wednesday when the House Government 
Operations Committee opened an investiga- 
tion of this and other activities of the De- 
partment under Secretary Douglas McKay, 
an Eisenhower appointee. 

Geisinger, now regional solicitor for the 
Department at Denver, informed committee 
investigators that the text of the proposed 
changes was sent to him on behalf of the 
private power companies by their Washing- 
ton representatives. 

Chiefly under fire by Democrats on the 
operations committee was the deletion from 
the regulations of a provision requiring pri- 
vate power companies seeking permits to 
build their own transmission lines over pub- 
lic lands to agree to permit the Federal power 
marketing agencies to use transmission ca- 
pacity in excess of the private companies’ 
needs for carrying power to low-cost power 
marketing agencies such as REA, municipali- 
ties and other public bodies. 

TO AVOID DUPLICATION 


The purpose of this regulation was to 
eliminate the need for the Government to 
build transmission lines duplicating those 
of the private power companies in order to 
get power from federally operated genera- 
tors to the preferred market for low cost 
power. 

In recommending that the Government’s 
right-of-way protective clause be abandoned, 
Geisinger said in his memorandum to Solici- 
tor Davis that “it would appear that the 
regulation is not in harmony with the pres- 
ent power policy.” He did not amplify this 
statement but committee members are in- 
terpting it as a reference to the Eisenhower 
administration’s power policy. 

Among the changes in regulations adopted 
was one limiting the Government's charge 
for transmission rights-of-way to $5 a mile 
per year. Under the old regulations, if valu- 
able timber land, for example, were de- 
stroyed in the course of operating the pri- 
vate transmission lines so that @5 rental 
meant financial loss to the Government, the 
Government could increase the fee to meet 
its losses. 

Seriously revised was a clause requiring 
private companies leasing rights-of-way to 
comply not only with present regulations but 
future regulations as well. The requirement 
applying to future regulations was elimi- 
nated. 

In another change, the private companies 
were relieved of having to keep the commis- 
sion informed as to the locations and ca- 
pacity of substations, lines, and other facili- 
ties. This information had been essential 
to the department in planning interlocking 
connections with the private lines in order to 
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get low-cost power to the preferred cus- 
tomers. 

Geisinger told Davis in his memorandum 
that “for some time, the department has 
been considering the possibility of amending 
or eliminating some of the present right-of- 
way regulations governing electrical trans- 
mission lines.” 

“Informal requests have been made of the 
various utilities in the Western States to 
make suggestions concerning such changes,” 
Geisinger continued. The utilities, he went 
on, had suggested several changes and mod- 
ifications “to negate possible arbitrary ac- 
tion, and to remove language which has 
become obsolete.” 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


“Specific suggestions have been made by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attorneys and 
I am advised these suggestions have the 
approval of attorneys representing other of 
the Western States utilities,” Geisinger 
wrote. 

“The suggested changes have been con- 
sidered in the order and manner presented. 
The company quotes the regulations, crosses 
out objectionable language and underlines 
new language, This is followed by comment 
of the utility counsel. 

“For each reference I will first set forth 
each section. This will be followed by the 
company’s comment and finally by my 
comments.” 

In general, Geisinger’s comments consisted 
of a recommendation that the private utili- 
ties’ position be upheld. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is one of the 
western utilities with which the Department 
under the Truman administration had great 
difficulty over the right-of-way regulation. 
It had applied several times for permission 
to place transmission lines on Government 
property, but was turned down because of 
the regulation. The company has exercised 
its right to appeal directly to the Secretary 
for reversal of the earlier rejections. 


WCULD MAKE CASES ACADEMIC 


Apparently referring to this situation, 
Geisinger said in his memorandum to Davis: 

“If the changes are made, then the legal 
questions raised in the pending cases would 
become academic anë the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. would undoubtedly withdraw its 
present appeals and make new applications 
for rights-of-way in accordance with the new 
regulations.” 

Geisinger and Davis are expected to appear 
before the committee next week. 

Only one witness was heard by the com- 
mittee yesterday. He was Masten G. White, 
who served as solicitor in the Interior De- 
partment in the Truman administration and 
was one of the framers of the rights-of-way 
regulation. 

Noting that Davis had at one time ques- 
tioned the legality of the regulation, White 
said he apparently had overlooked two very 
important court decisions in 1952, which 
had upheld the authority of the Government 
to require reciprocity from private power 
companies wishing to utilize public lands. 

Idaho Power Co., which now is fighting the 
efforts of public power proponents to have a 
Government dam built on the Snake River to 
provide low-cost power for several Western 
States, figured in both cases, White said. 

In one of the cases Idaho Power challenged 
the authority of the Federal Power Commis- 


sion to impose such a condition. The United, 


States Supreme Court ruled against the com- 
pany. The other suit was against the Inte- 
rior Department. In that instance the 
United States district court in the District 
of Columbia decided against the utility. 
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A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years great progress has been made in 
employing the physically handicapped 
in positions suited to their capacities, 
which has proved advantageous both 
to the employer and the disabled 
worker. Following is the prize-winning 
essay on this subject written by Miss 
Barbara Ward, of Boise, Idaho, who 
placed fifth in the national essay contest 
sponsored by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped: 

A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Dusk fell hot and sultry on that August 
evening in 1949. People sat on their porches 
with cool drinks in their hands, watching 
the sun set in myriad colors. Across the 
street a group of teen-agers played tag 
around the school building, their shouts of 
laughter ringing against the stone walls. 
One perky, red-headed girl dashed around 
a corner, scampered across the street, and 
fell on the cool grass with a sigh. Beads 
of perspiration glistened on her brow as she 
exclaimed between pants, “Boy, it’s hot.” 
Then, without waiting for a reply, she 
jumped up and ran back across the street 
to resume her play. 

Perhaps you wonder what significance this 
incident can possibly have. For one person, 
it was the end of a way of living, a last 
glimpse of what was to be no more. It was 
the last time this frisky redhead would ever 
play tag—or run, or jump, or walk, because 
the next day she was stricken with polio. 
It could have been your daughter, or your 
niece, or your friend, but it wasn't. No; 
it was my sister. 

Each year thousands of people are disabled 
in numerous ways: Countless diseases that 
come without warning, twisting and destroy- 
ing the body, automobile accidents that 
strike as swiftly and venomously as a snake, 
falls that break and maim, enemy bullets 
that tear and sever. What happens to these 
people? Not so very long ago they would 
have been condemned to the life of an in- 
valid. Not today. Now they take their 
guide dogs and canes, their wheelchairs and 
artificial limbs, their braces and crutches, 
and go out into the world, confident and as- 
sured because they know they are needed. 

One might wonder what miracle lies þe- 
hind this change. Only the miracle of Amer- 
ica. Ten years ago the observance of Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week was enacted into law. Since that time, 
these objectives have snowballed to greater 
and greater magnitude, becoming not just a 
week’s project but a year-round job. Com- 
munities began working together toward a 
common goal—to see that the physically 
handicapped were employed. And it was not 
an easy task. First of all, they had to pro- 
mote public understanding of the problems 
faced by handicapped workers. Then the 
employers had to be made to see that such 
people were able and productive workers. 
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Jobs had to be found for them. Employers 
had to be encouraged to list job openings at 
employment agencies. Disabled persons had 
to be encouraged to take advantage of reha- 
bilitation services. 

These efforts were rewarded. Soon the 
slogans began to hit home, and employers 
realized that ability counts, not disability. 
The handicapped employees themselves 
helped their cause by being able workers. 
To the amazement of many employers, these 
workers were frequently outstanding in their 
jobs. They had a lower accident rate, were 
rarely absent, quit less often, and were quick 
to recognize opportunity. The outstanding 
thing about these individuals was their de- 
sire to please. They were extremely appre- 
ciative of the opportunities given them and 
showed it in increased production. 

Many handicapped workers were better 
suited to their jobs than other workers. 
For instance, a deaf person worked better 
because the noise of a factory didn't disturb 
him, and a blind person sorted parts faster 
because a light touch was all that was needed 
to identify each object. Yes, employers were 
hiring the handicapped, not out of pity, but 
because they realized that these individuals 
were an asset to their businesses. 

Not only were these disabled workers doing 
more and better work, they were also saving 
the taxpayers money. Since they were no 
longer dependent upon the Government, the 
money that once was used to support them 
could be channeled into other Government 
projects, or used to rehabilitate even more 
handicapped persons. 

Approximately 60,000 disabled persons are 
rehabilitated annually, and it has been pro- 
posed that this figure be increased to 200,000 
by 1959. Can it be-done? I am confident 
that it can. If so much has been done in 
one decade, there is no limit to what can be 
accomplished in the next few years. The 
hardest part is over. Public acceptance of 
the importance of handicapped workers in 
industry has been accomplished. And most 
people realize that there is always the chance 
of disability ahead for them. Unforeseen 
calamity could strike you or me as swiftly as 
it struck my sister, and, just as she did, we 
would bless the people who worked so hard 
to give us a chance in life. To advocate 
employment of the physically handicapped 
is a good way to insure our own future. 


President Should Disregard Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s Recommenda- 
tion for a Veto on Postal Pay Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
pay raise for postal employees. I per- 
sonally feel that most Members of Con- 
gress sincerely believe that the increase 
in pay for postal employees should have 
been at least 10 percent. 

I am hopeful that the President will 
disregard the recommendation of Post- 
master General Summerfield to veto the 
legislation approved by both the House 
and the Senate. A veto, in my opinion, 
does not seem justified, and would be a 
disservice to these faithful workers. 
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I herewith include an editorial which 
appeared on May 12 in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch entitled “Postal Workers 
Deserve an Increase”: 

POSTAL WORKERS DESERVE AN INCREASE 


Senator CaRrLsoN, of Kansas, One of the 
strong Eisenhower supporters in the upper 
branch of Congress ,predicts that the pros- 
pective veto of the postal workers’ pay in- 
crease bill will be sustained. 

This amounts to a forecast that President 
Eisenhower will veto the bill although as 
yet he has said no more than that he will 
study it. Presumably a veto would be based 
on the fact that the bill provides an 8.8-per- 
cent increase whereas the White House 
agreed to an increase of but 7.6 percent. The 
original administration proposal was for 
only 6.5 percent. 

Until the President makes his present po- 
sition known, it will be impossible to look 
very far ahead in this matter. The postal 
workers deserve an increase in pay—a fair 
and generous one and there can be no ques- 
tion about that. Many Member of Congress 
believe that the increase should average 10 
percent. 

But the main concern now should be not 
to lose an increase in a wrangle between the 
White House and Congress. The vote in the 
Senate for the 8.8-percent increase was 66 to 
11 and that in the House was 328 to 66. If 
there are not too many defections these 
would suggest the possibility that a veto 
might well be overridden. 

The President will make no mistake if he 
thinks twice before he follows Postmaster 
General Summerfield’s recommendation for 
a veto. 


Reducing Cuban Sugar Quota Would 
Jeopardize Our Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include a letter sent to me by Mr. H. T. 
Jensen, of the Inland Paper Board Divi- 
sion, Federal Paper Board Co., Inc., of 
Versailles, Conn. In this letter, further 
support is presented for the mainte- 
nance of the present Cuban sugar quota. 
Mr. Jensen joins the many other Amer- 
ican businessmen who have written me 
to point out that reduction of the Cu- 
ban sugar quota would seriously affect 
the substantial Cuban market for Amer- 
ican goods. I commend this letter to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

FEDERAL PAPER Boarp Co., INC. 
INLAND PAPER Boarp DIVISION, 
Versailles, Conn., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. ALBERT P. Morano, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We understand that domestic 
sugar producers are campaigning now to re- 
duce Cuba's United States sugar quota to 
below the formula fixed by Congress for 1953 
through 1956. These same producers are 
now receiving, we understand, over $60 mil- 
lion a year in direct Federal subsidies. 

The Cuban market indirectly affects the 
sale of our product, which is paper boxboard, 
inasmuch as cartons made from our product 
are used to package sugar imported from 
Cuba by one of the leading sugar companies 
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of the United States, which concern is one 
of our largest customers. Cuba has, for 
many years, supplied about 50 percent of the 
sugar needs of our country; however, under 
present quotas, Cuba’s share of the United 
States market has been reduced to about 32 
percent—yet the domestic industry is de- 
manding for itself increasing subsidized 
quotas at the expense of Cuba, the American 
taxpayer, our industry, and other American 
producers who sell in the Cuban market. 

The Cuban people cannot buy products 
from the United States if they do not have 
the dollars with which to buy, and the export- 
ing of sugar is their main source of income. 
Legislation detrimental to Cuban markets 
will further damage their already strained 
economy. 

We definitely feel that the Cuban market 
for our products is now in jeopardy. 

We respectfully urge you to oppose legis- 
lation prejudicial to Cuban sugar and to sup- 
port legislation maintaining Cuba’s quota 
under the Sugar Act, thus conserving the 
Cuban market for our products. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. T. JENSEN. 


Accomplishments of Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address delivered by the Honor- 
able Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the 
city of New York, before the national 
commission of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. 

I know it is not necessary for me to 
make any especially lauditory remarks 
about Bob Wagner. In emulating his 
late father, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
he is proving to be one of the greatest 
mayors that the city of New York has 
ever had. As my friend and fellow 
Democrat, I am proud of the record that 
he is establishing as a great liberal and 
a great American. 

His remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR 
OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK, DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B'NAI B'RITH 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a pleasure to address the 
leadership of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith. My familiarity with its accom- 
plishments goes back many years. I have 
watched with great interest its sustained 
efforts toward civic betterment. Those ef- 
forts have helped advance the welfare of all 
Americans and have been a strong educa- 
tional and community asset. Organizations 
such as yours must not relax their efforts. 
There is a greater need today for expanded 
activities in the area of your special interest 
than at any time in the past. 


Life has grown vastly more complex and so 
has the administration of municipalities like 
New York, whose problems have kept con- 
stant pace with the rapid increase in its 
population. We are forced to deal with these 
problems on a much more imaginative plane. 
New times call for new methods, and new 
skills on the part of municipal authorities. 
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We have accordingly given a high priority 
to an area that has been your particular 
concern, what you call human relations. Re- 
duced to explicit terms, this involves the 
ability of the diverse elements in our popu- 
lation to live and work together in harmony, 
mutual tolerance, and esteem. As you well 
know, this is not a simple matter, especially 
in our own community where so many dif- 
ferent religious and racial stocks live side 
by side. 

The people of the city of New York have 
shown a heartening ability to live together 
peaceably. And much has been contributed 
toward this end by numerous voluntary or- 
ganizations. But the official authorities can- 
not shirk their own responsibilities. The 
consequences are too costly. 

And so I am happy to announce that, com- 
mencing next month, we are making a fresh 
start in a major area of city administration 
to develop the special skills and knowledge 
required in the proper handling of inter- 
group relations. The police department is 
setting up an in-service training program 
that will last through June. The pilot proj- 
ect is a first step in the permanent estab- 
lishment of special training in the field of 
human relations and the handling of juvenile 
delinquency for all members of the force. 
Over 3,000 patrolmen will be involved in this 
initial training program. 

The modern police officer must be equipped 
with more than his gun and manual. We 
hope that this new training program will 
provide him with a knowledgable approach 
to people and situations which breed tension 
and trouble. I hope this program will ulti- 
mately lead to a greater consciousness and 
awareness of human relations factors 
throughout every police precinct from the 
captain down. 

At first glance, this may sound like the 
encouragement of an anomalous role for the 
policeman, that of the social worker. But 
virtually all trouble, stemming from various 
social, psychological, and other background 
factors, starts at the policeman’s level. 

Police work can be routine, or even fall 
ehort of that. It can also reflect intelligence, 
knowledge, and vision. The police precinct 
can be a powerful force for good in the local 
area. It has often proven particularly effec- 
tive in its impact on one of our most resistant 
problems, juvenile delinquency. 

We hope to bring to our training program 
much thought and expertness. It will be 
built up on the most advanced methods of 
instruction developed in this special area. 
In this we welcome the cooperation of the 
Anti-Defamation League and other volun- 
tary agencies. 

Such organizations have already proven 
their value in the assistance they have ren- 
dered to the city school system, and mu- 
nicipal housing authorities. Education and 
housing, of course, are two fields where the 
factors of human relations loom as large as 
they do in law enforcement. 

I take particular pride in the increasing 
emphasis the city’s educational leadership 
has given to these factors. This is something 
to be most thankful for. Here, after all, is 
where the molding of the good citizen starts, 
the good American who likes his fellows, re- 
gardiless of race, creed, or national origin. 

Deserving of special tribute are the effec- 
tive audiovisual institutes dealing with hu- 
man relations materials and techniques that 
have been conducted for all our public 
schools by the Anti-Defamation League un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Education. 
These workshops have been most instructive 
to the teachers of our vast school system. 
They have also benefited officials of the par- 
ents’ associations and leaders of our com- 
munity. 

These workshops have expanded our knowl- 
edge and use of the important science of hu- 
man relations. 
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Housing is another highly crucial area 
where this science can function most ef- 
fectively. The city of New York has devoted 
itself to a constantly expanding program of 
public housing, where accommodations are 
available on the basis of need, without regard 
to race or creed. The city’s numerous hous- 
ing projects are tenanted by people of all 
faiths and colors, living side by side in har- 
mony. 

The problems of slum clearance and tenant 
relocation, however, are very complex. They 
have led to some occasional discomfort and 
misunderstandings. But those responsible 
for administering this program are in con- 
stant contact with various voluntary organ- 
izations. This exchange has brought about 
a pooling of the most expert experience in 
the handling of the program, with due re- 
gard to the human relations factors. 

There was a time, not too long ago, when 
an official preoccupation with the purely hu- 
man element, or its corollary social factor, 
would have been looked upon with some 
contempt, as a frill, or even worse, an aber- 
ration. Human beings were considered less 
important in a municipality than trans- 
portation or the securing of franchises, sani- 
tation, street lighting, or law enforcement 
on the most elementary plane. Important as 
some of these are, we have come a long way 
in officially recognizing all the elements in 
the whole local picture. 

Towering above all is the people of the 
community. Mussolini may have drained 
Italy’s marshes, but his people were led to 
destruction. Hitler built an impressive 
autobahn. He also erected some glittering 
municipal structures that finally buried the 
German people under their debris. The Mos- 
cow subway has been described as architec- 
turally beautiful, and the trains are said to 
run on time. But the Muscovites live in an 
atmosphere of stifling suspicion and jump 
with fear at the sound of a stranger’s voice. 

This may sound trite, but it is worth re- 
peating, the climate of a community is only 
as healthy as the people living there. The 
people give the city its soul and personality. 
New York’s skyscrapers are impressive in- 
deed, but more so is the city’s fine cosmopoli- 
tan spirit. 

On behalf of our city I welcome you and 
trust that your deliberations will continue 
to be as fruitful as your noble heritage war- 
rants. 


Reluctance to Govern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 15, 
1955, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

RELUCTANCE TO GOVERN 

Polio immunization is about to start again. 

We hope that the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare has learned some- ' 


thing from its unhappy experience. For it 
has certainly emerged from the first stage of 
the immunization program with its prestige 
very badly impaired. The Department seems 
to have suffered from at least a partial paral- 
ysis of leadership at a time when a positive 
program was critically needed. 

There have been two problems in con- 
nection with the Salk vaccine. One has in- 
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volved control of the product. The other 
has involved control of the product’s dis- 
tribution. Control of the product itself is 
clearly a statutory responsibility of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. It is easy to say from 
the vantagepoint of hindsight that the PHS 
control should have been more firm and 
stringent than it was. If there is any single 
overriding criticism of the immunization 
program, it is that the whole affair has come 
too fast. But it ought to be equally easy 
to recognize that with announcement that 
the Salk vaccine had been proved safe and 
effective for the prevention of polio, the PHS 
was under formidable pressure to let the 
vaccine get to the public as speedily as pos- 
sible. It relaxed the testing requirements— 
with tragic results. 

The results have been tragic not only for 
the families whose children contracted polio 
following vaccination, but tragic for the im- 
munization program as a whole; the program 
will henceforth be subject to doubts and 
challenges which should never have been 
permitted to arise. The PHS needs to be 
absolutely sure that every reasonable safe- 
guard has been observed respecting the vac- 
cine to be released from now on. In this 
connection, it is perhaps worth noting that 
planned mass injections against polio have 
been canceled in Sweden, where it has been 
disclosed that one-third of the Swedish vac- 
cine did not stand the final test. Disturbing 
reports from the United States had some- 
thing to do with the decision of the Swedish 
Board of Health. 

The kind of triple checking now in order 
will probably slow up vaccine production. A 
question arises, therefore, in regard to an un- 
certainty suggested by President Eisenhower 
himself—that the onset of the polio season 
might make it desirable to delay further vac- 
cination until the fall. This is a question to 
which the Surgeon General ought to give an 
authoritative and unequivocal answer. 

Assuming a decision to go ahead immedi- 
ately with the immunization program, the 
distribution problem looms anew. We do not 
know at this point when supply of vaccine 
will catch up with demand. His newspaper 
initially shared the Surgeon General’s confi- 
dence in the workability of what he called 
voluntary controls; but that confidence is 
now somewhat clouded. It is high time, at 
any rate, for Dr. Scheele and Secretary Hobby 
to make perfectly clear what controls they 
want the public, the medical profession, and 
the pharmaceutical laboratories to observe 
voluntarily. A voluntary program, as we 
have said before. can work only if there is a 
program, 


Public Service: A Rewarding Trust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


‘the Appendix of the Recorp an address 


entitled “Public Service: A Rewarding 
Trust,” delivered by George C. McCon- 
naughey, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, before the 
Ohio Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters’ convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on March 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PUBLIC SERVICE—A REWARDING TRUST 

(An address by George C. McConnaughey, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, before the Ohio Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters Con- 
vention, Cincinnati, Ohio, Thursday, 
March 17, 1955) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Ohio Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and friends, your in- 
vitation to be here is just like asking me to 
come home, and equally appreciated. It em- 
phasizes the truth of an old saying, “You 
can take the boy out of the country, but you 
can’t take the country out of the boy.” No 
One will ever be able to take the love for Ohio 
out of me. Particularly, my love for this 
part of Ohio. 

I was born at Hillsboro. We have always 
contemplated the annexation of Cincinnati— 
we are just waiting for it to develop a little 
more. The name “Hillsboro” does not mean 
that we are not on the level. 

We all realize that one of the purposes of 
this meeting is to make it possible for radio 
and television broadcasters to exchange 
ideas for the mutual good of all of us. Since 
most of you work with a company or person 
who holds a license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, I believe it is ap- 
propriate for me as Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission to speak to you 
on this subject. 

My duty as Chairman of the FCC and one of 
7 commissioners appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, is to adminis- 
ter the Federal Communications Act as 
passed by Congress. And I didn’t want to 
Pass over lightly, the part about Senate con- 
firmation—should I say more? But serious- 
ly, I consider it a singular honor to be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
is an arm of the legislative branch of the 
United States Government and as such, it is 
my philosophy that we should work harmo- 
niously with the Legislative Branch of the 
Government. That was my philosophy at the 
State level when I was chairman of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ohio and it re- 
mains the same at the Federal level. Con- 
gress is vitally interested in the subjects over 
which the Commission has jurisdiction, as 
quite properly they should be, since ours is 
a sensitive regulatory process and almost 
our every act affects the public welfare of the 
people of this country. 

May I also emphasize, that one of the out- 
standing honors that was bestowed upon 
me, was my appointment to be Chairman 
of FCC by our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Since he represents all of the 
people of the greatest Nation in the world, 
I wish that all of you could have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting him. I am certain that 
you would be inspired as I was, to render the 
greatest possible patriotic public service for 
your country. It is a great privilege for me 
to be associated with such an inspirational 
leader as our President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Speaking of public service, I am sure that 
all broadcasters, realize that every license 
granted by the FCC is a public trust to be 
used in the public interest. This cannot 
be over emphasized. ~ Broadcasters in their 
efforts to solve their financial and technical 
problems tend to forget that their license to 
Operate is like a determinal grant—'to be 
used so long as it is used in the public inter- 
est and no longer.” So you can see that a 
licensee does not have an absolute property 
Tight but holds his privilege to broadcast 
sọ long as his enterprise is conducted in the 
Public interest and no longer. In other 
words his license should terminate when he 
Ceases to operate in the public interest. 

This is not a sermon on public service 
but is a statement of the criteria which will 
enable us all to see how well we measure up 
to the ideal standards. There is no one who 
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appreciates more the fine work that the 
broadcasters have done in the past than my- 
self. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
people of the United States are the recip- 
ients of the finest programs in all the world. 
Indeed, I want to salute and congratulate 
you on an outstanding job admirably done. 
The reason you are entitled to congratula- 
tions and also the purpose of this meeting 
is to devise means and methods for increas- 
ing your ability to furnish public service. 
This tends to promote refinement and prog- 
ress in your art. 

I have been with the FCC since October 
and the longer I stay there the gerater 
appreciation I have of our problems. I, too, 
have many times strived and even reached 
for a magic wand and Utopian solution to 
many of these problems. But I find as you 
probably find that I am plodding along 
laboriously trying to do a good job day to 
day. We must, however, anticipate tomor- 
row with all its unknowns in our efforts to 
solve today’s problems. 

This reminds me of an experience that a 
friend of mine had several years ago in our 
western mountains. Some Indians had told 
him about the beauty of the Turkey Lakes 
on the other side of the Continental Divide, 
After he had journeyed some distance in the 
mountains he ran across a sheepherder and 
asked him about the way to the Turkey 
Lakes. He told him to follow the small 
stream up the canyon. He said, “When you 
come to the end of the stream it will look 
like you are walled in on all sides.” He con- 
tinued, and told him to go up even though 
the stone walls on all sides looked like there 
was no way out. He said that my friend 
would find a crevice which leads to the top 
a way out of this walled canyon. My friend 
reported to me that he found his way to the 
rim of the canyon and from there he could 
see the beautiful Turkey Lakes in the dis- 
tance. His appreciation of the grandeur of 
this scene was magnified because of the difi- 
culty he experienced in finding his way out 
of the canyon. 

Many of the difficult problems confronting 
the FCC such as the UHF-VHF problem; sub- 
scription TV; network questions; daytime 
sky wave; clear channels, boosters, satellites, 
seem to be walled in and fraught with such 
difficulties that the solution is not imme- 
diately apparent. However, that does not 
mean that there is not a crevice or a way 
leading to their accomplishment. Certainly 
the hazards encountered will make their so- 
lution appear no less atractive than the 
Turkey Lakes. And it is with the same un- 
daunted purpose that we approach these 
problems confident of ultimate satisfactory 
solutions. Now at least you cannot say that 
I did not talk turkey to you. 

I was about to mention to you that at the 
present time our Nation is served by more 
than 700,000 radio transmitters, 51,000,000 
telephones and 3,500,000 channel miles of 
telegraph. The broadcast authorizations 
now exceed 6,100; 2,800 being commercial AM 
stations, 580 commercial TV stations, 35 edu- 
cational TV stations, 550 commercial FM sta- 
tions, 125 educational FM, 39 international 
and 2,000 pickup, studio transmitter links, 
and other auxiliary stations. The Commis- 
sion operates on approximately a $7 million 
a year budget. 

As I recite these statistics, it occurs to me 
that you might be more interested in a 
specific qualitative analysis of a specific sub- 
ject than in a quantitative analysis of the 
amount of work. that the Commission 
handles during the period of a year. 

This reminds me of a story about a local 
preacher who had a church up in the moun- 
tains near Casper, Wyo. He was going to 
have a big revival and thought it would be 
a great event if he could have his good friend, 
Bishop Smith, from New York City, to preach 
the opening sermon. He invited the bishop 
and the bishop consented to be there on 
January 15. When the bishop got to Wyo- 
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ming he found that they were having a 
severe snowstorm and blizzard. In fact the 
snow was about 5 feet deep and drifting. 
By chartering a small airplane and riding 
horseback for many miles he arrived at the 
church on time. But to his surprise there 
was no one there except a long-lean west- 
erner who said he was the janitor. The 
church was warm and after he and the jani- 
tor sat there a while they decided that no 
one else was coming on account of the 
terrible storm. The bishop said to the tall 
westerner that he had prepared a 2-hour 
sermon and that it was his duty to carry 
the message of God and he would just like 
to know since he had come all this way, if 
the janitor would like to hear his sermon, 
The westerner was somewhat taken off guard 
and before he could answer, the bishop 
started to preach. More than 2 hours later, 
when the bishop concluded he asked his 
western friend how he like the sermon. He 
drawled out that he thought that perhaps 
it was a bit long. Then the bishop said, “If 
you were going across the prairie and had a 
truckload of corn in search of your herd of 
cattle and found one starving steer greatly 
in need of food, wouldn't you stop and feed 
the animal?” The westerner said, “I reckon 
I would but I wouldn’t dump the whole 
truckload of corn on him at once.” 

I thought that most of you would be inter- 
ested in hearings because your first contact 
with the Commission might be by the hear- 
ing process before a hearing examiner, 

In conformity with its efforts to simplify 
and expedite the general broadcast hearing 
procedure, the Commission on July 15, 1954, 
announced substantial revisions of its cover- 
ingrules. These modifications were adopted 
in the light of clarifying experience with ex- 
pediting procedures previously adopted, and 
again after full consultation with represent- 
atives of the outside bar. 

In brief, the Commission further changed 
its cutoff rules to require all competing ap- 
plications for the same broadcast facility to 
be on file at least 60 days (in lieu of the 
previous 30) prior to the scheduled hearing, 
and that in broadcast cases the Commission 
will endeavor to give applicants 60 days ad- 
vance notice of a hearing. 

Each applicant now provides all parties to 
the hearing with a full set of exhibits to be 
offered as part of its direct case. Unless 
otherwise directed by the examiner, this ex- 
change of exhibits takes place at least 20 
days in advance of the hearing date. These 
exhibits contain all data which the appli- 
cants desire to submit concerning their 
qualifications and proposals. Oral testi- 
mony by an applicant or his witnesses, with 
respect to his direct case, is limited to ap- 
propriate qualifications and explanations of 
his exhibits, if necessary, and to such testi- 
mony in connection with the applicant's 
direct case in substitution of exhibits or por- 
tions thereof which may have been rejected 
by the examiner on grounds solely of com- 
petency or form. 

In all hearings involving applications for 
authority to construct new broadcast sta- 
tions, except for good cause found in advance ` 
by the presiding officer, prehearing confer- 
ences are held both prior to and after the 
exchange of exhibits, with a view to elim- 
inating, by agreement, the necessity of prov- 
ing some facts, the possibility of agreement 
disposing of evidentiary issues raised by the 
exhibits exchanged, the limitation on cumu- 
lative evidence, and numerous other matters 
which may effectively shorten the hearing. 
The second prehearing conference, in most 
instances, is held at least 10 days prior to the 
date for commencing the hearing. 

There is also a provision which enables any 
party to obtain, upon written request, from 
any other party to the proceeding, such de- 
tailed information revelant to its proposals 
as may reasonably and timely be requested, 
including any material falling within eight 
specified categories; e. g., background and 
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experience, integration of ownership and 
management, and other matters bearing 
upon the criteria previously employed by 
the Commission in selecting between com- 
peting applicants for the same facilities. 

Under these modifications broadcast hear- 
ings no longer commence, as was previ- 
ously the case, with hearing conferences, 
but instead with the actual presentation 
of proof. It is no longer required that the 
applicants make a preliminary submission 
of detailed information supplemental to their 
applications in six different categories speci- 
fied in an attachment to the Commission’s 
letter sent to applicants prior to the desig- 
nation of their applications for hearing. 
Also eliminated is the previous requirement 
that the parties state the matters upon 
which they propose to rely in conferences 
at which time the hearings were deemed to 
have started, but prior to the actual presen- 
tation of proof. 

Findings are still made upon the basic 
qualifications of the applicants (legal, finan- 
cial, technical, etc.) before designating their 
applications for hearing on a comparative 
basis. Thus, lengthy testimony on which 
no actual controversy exists continues to be 
eliminated. 

Related expediting actions taken during 
the year included a February 10, 1954, rule 
amendment which limits the number of 
pleadings that may be filed in a proceeding. 
This was done because numerous and. repe- 
titious pleadings tended to delay and com- 
plicate Commission consideration of the 
cases involved, and indications were that 
many of these pleadings were unnecessary 
to disposition of the cases involved. 

On August 20, 1953, the procedural rules 
Were amended to provide that when any 
party fails to file exceptions within the 
specified time to an initial decision which 
proposes to deny its application, such party 
shall be deemed to have no interest in fur- 
ther prosecuting its application and the 
latter may be dismissed for failure to prose- 
cute. 

Recently I appointed James D. Cunning- 
ham, a career hearing examiner with more 
than 20 years’ service, to the Office of Chief 
Hearing Examiner. I have appointed a 
committee from the Commission to work 
with a committee of the Federal Communi- 
cations Bar Association to draft a manual 
for hearing examiners. This hearig ex- 
aminer’s manual, we believe, will accom- 
plish a uniformity of rulings on basic evi- 
dentiary matters arising in hearings before 
the Commission. The statements that I 
have just made pertaining to hearings are 
exemplary of the steps that have been taken 
in other departments of the FCC. We feel 
that these are worthwhile improvements and 
will inure to the benefit of the public. 

A condition precedent to the successful 
operation of any broadcasting or telecast- 
ing station is that it be a successful economic 
operation. In other words, you have to 
make a profit. It is basically fundamental 
that if a station does not make money it 
will not stay in business. After a station 
goes on the air one of the most important 
factors contributing to its financial success 
is appropriate programing. I have always 
felt that the smaller the eommunity the 
more personalized the programing must be. 

To appreciate what constitutes personal- 
ized, interesting, and attractive programing 
that fits a particular community, it is neces- 
sary for the licensee to have the feel of the 
community. To obtain this feel, it is nec- 
essary that the licensee become an integral 
part of the community by actively partici- 
pating in public religious, civic, and local 
activities. By so doing, he would be able to 
know instinctively what the people of his 
particular locality are interested in seeing 
and hearing and what will contribute to the 
general welfare and public service of his 
home community. Everyone in a particular 
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community greatly appreciates recognition 
whether it is on a personal, group, or or- 
ganizational basis. It gives one the feeling 
of belonging, contributing, and self-inter- 
est. In other words, a particular broadcast- 
ing interest may partially take on the atmos- 
phere of a cooperative community enter- 
prise. 

When this spirit of public service is ob- 
tained, it tends to go hand in hand with a 
proportionate amount of financial success. 
So we can safely conclude public service is 
not something that the FCC saddles a li- 
censee with for technical and mysterious 
reasons. But it is a basic mandatory cri- 
teria which may be turned into a most val- 
uable asset. 

It gives me a great amount of pleasure to 
compliment the broadcasters and telecasters 
because in many respects they have accom- 
plished profitable public service even though 
they may not have used my method of rea- 
soning to realize this admirable charac- 
teristic. 

As you know, certain standards with re- 
spect to the production of children’s pro- 
grams have been adopted by the National 
Association of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters, and are included in its standards 
of practice for radio programing. It may 
also be of interest to note that a number of 
bills have been introduced in Congress deal- 
ing with television and radio programing 
practices. For example, one bill introduced 
by Senators Bricker, HUNT, and SALTONSTALL, 
called for the creation of a National Citi- 
bens Advisory Board on radio and televi- 
sion, to study among other things, program- 
ing practices. There has been a consider- 
able amount of interest on the advisability 
of such legislation. 

I heard a story of a man that was very hard 
of hearing and his friend asked him, by 
writing questions on his pad of paper, how 
he became so deaf. He told him that the 
doctor said that his deafness was caused by 
excessive drinking, For a short time he 
stopped drinking and found that he could 
hear very well. After several months, he saw 
his friend again, and was as deaf as in the 
beginning. His friend said, “Why have you 
started drinking again?” To which the man 
answered that when he could hear the 
things he heard were worse for him than the 
stuff he had been drinking. 

Let’s hope this talk of mine does not drive 
you all to drink. 

You folks who are in the business of radio 
and television have a glorious future and it 
must be a delight to be in such a fascinating 
and rapidly expanding line of endeavor. 
Your opportunity to render a public service 
to the people of your area and at the same 
time receive proper remuneration for your 
efforts are fabulous. I have been delighted 
to be privileged to say a few words to you, 
my fellow Ohioans, today. 


Albert Woolson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay 
certain hospital and medical expenses 
incurred by Albert Woolson, of Duluth, 
Minn., the last surviving member of the 
Union Army, resulting from his recent 
illness, and future expenses for his care 
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and treatment. The committee report 
accompanying this bill points out that 
no precedent whatever will be set inas- 
much as Mr. Woolson is the last survivor 
of the Union Army and the passage of 
this legislation is necessary and should 
be expedited. 

Mr. Speaker, the beneficiary of this 
bill is a grand old man. I have always 
admired him. He is the last survivor 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. To- 
day, at the age of 108 years, he lives 
with his daughter and son-in-law in 
Duluth, Minn. The closest VA hospital 
is in Minneapolis, 165 miles away. It is 
a long trip for an old man in an ambu- 
lance. Mr. Woolson’s recent illness was 
a lung congestion, a dangerous condi- 
tion in a man his age. When it became 
evident that his condition warranted 
hospitalization there was no time to go 
through the usual VA channels to enter 
the hospital at Minneapolis plus making 
the long trip by ambulance, about a 314- 
hour drive. Considering Mr. Woolson’s 
age and the gravity of his condition, the 
only thing to do was admit him to a non- 
VA hospital in Duluth. There is se- 
rious doubt that he wauld have survived 
the trip to Minneapolis, and it seems un- 
reasonable to say of a man of Mr. Wool- 
son’s age and condition that he should 
have taken that long trip to Minneapolis 
thereby endangering his very life so he 
could take advantage of VA hospital 
care. 

Under these circumstances special 
provision should be made to take care of 
the hospitalization and medical expenses 
incurred by Mr. Woolson during his 
recent illness and subsequent illness he 
may suffer. For instance, because of 
his age and condition, special nurses, 
oxygen, and other extraordinary hospi- 
tal and medical expenses were incurred. 
The hospital bill for his last two illnesses 
is estimated not to exceed $1,200. Mr. 
Woolson will have to pay this large 
amount out of his own resources, or will 
have to rely upon friends, neighbors, 
and relatives, unless special provision is 
made under this bill. Inasmuch as VA 
services were unavailable to Mr. Wool-. 
son because of his great age and the dis- 
tance involved, such special provision 
should be forthcoming in his case. 

I think it appropriate to call to the 
attention of the Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
the fact that Mr. Woolson is the last sur- 
vivor of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
He is the last of an era—of an Army, 
and if for no other reason that that he 
alone represents a whole era of Ameri- 
can history, we should make some special 
consideration in his case. He should not 
be forced into the position of forfeiting 
his veteran’s privileges merely because 
he is too old and sick to travel all the 
way to Minneapolis—nor should he be 
taken away from his home and friends 
in the sunset years of his life. 

Mr. Speaker, we always honor Albert 
Woolson on Memorial Day and on his 
birthday with speeches and words of ac- 
claim. He asks for nothing more. But 
this is our opportunity to provide more 
than words, but rather a real helping 
hand in time of need to this grand old 
gentleman, the last representative of @ 
grand old army. 


Reemployment Rights for the Disabled 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17,1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have reprinted herein an article appear- 
ing in the April 1955 issue of Perform- 
ance, a monthly publication distributed 
by the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
the Chairman of which is my very good 
friend Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Mass, 
USMCR, retired. 

The Committee is a voluntary citizens’ 
committee which seeks to create a 
proper climate in which physically 
handicapped men and women workers 
can seek and find gainful employment 
suited to their skills and abilities. Un- 
der the able leadership of Chairman 
Mass, a native of my home State of 
Minnesota, the Committee is making an 
invaluable contribution in the field of 
the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. Weare all deeply grateful 
to Mel Mass for his many contributions 
to the betterment of his fellow man. 

I also want to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the article below, inasmuch as 
it tells the very heartwarming story of 
how the people of Cloquet and Carlton, 
Minn., both situated in my district, are 
helping a blind Korean war hero and his 
blind wife toward a normal and self- 
sufficient life. 

Jack Thornton, of Carlton, Minn., who 
became a hero when he tried to save his 
foxhole buddies from an exploding hand 
grenade, and was blinded permanently, 
married Joyce Ann Campbell, who is also 
blind, last year and the community built 
a home for them. Today Jack Thornton 
is learning a new job at the Wood Con- 
version Co. plant in Cloquet, Minn., 
thanks to the work of Mr. Mass’ com- 
mittee and the farsightedness of the 
management of the Wood Conversion 
Co. Jack has memorized the specially 
built control panel which enables him to 
operate a shredder at the plant. Signals 
from other parts of the production,, nor- 
mally relayed by flashing lights, will 
reach him via horn system. 

The article is as follows: 
REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS FOR THE DISABLED 
VETERAN 
(By Adelbert C. Long, liaison officer, Bureau 

of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. 

Department of Labor) 

History will look back on section 9 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
as a significant milepost in the long history 
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of veterans’ benefits and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. 

It took the medical profession hundreds 
of years to progress from the pegleg of Long 
John Silver and the iron claw of Captain 
Hook to the ingenious prosthetic appliance 
of my fellow worker who, unknown to most 
of his close friends, lost a leg in northern 
Africa. And it took society equally as long 
to accept any real change in its concept of 
veterans’ benefits from the land-grant re- 
ward that Rome gave Horatius: 


“They gave him of the cornland, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plow from morn till night.” 


to the right that Napoleon gave his old 
veterans to live out the rest of their lives 
at the Hotel Des Invalides. For it was not 
until Congress passed the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 that there developed 
a brandnew philosophy that a government 
which could constitutionally compel a per- 
son to leave his employment to enter mili- 
tary service could also require his employer 
to reemploy him upon his release from serv- 
ice, “since the life and property of the em- 
ployer as well as the lives and property of 
everyone in the United States are defended 
by such service.” 

It took Congress only 8 short years to take 
the next epoch-making step and add these 
important words to the reemployment rights 
section of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act: “If not qualified to perform 
the duties of such position by reason of disa- 
bility sustained during such service but 
qualified to perform the duties of any other 
position in the employ of the employer, be 
restored to such other position the duties 
of which he is qualified to-perform as will 
provide him like seniority, status, and pay, 
or the nearest approximation thereof con- 
sistent with the circumstances in his case.” 

But it is not enough to just pass a law 
to fulfill the intent of Congress and really 
assist the thousands of ex-servicemen who 
come under the protection of the reemploy- 
ment rights statutes. The Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights in the United 
States Department of Labor is faced with 
the difficult task of the day-by-day adminis- 
tration of this important law. 

The significance of this bread-and-butter 
veterans’ benefit to the entire field of indus- 
trial relations was recognized when Congress 
in 1947 placed the responsibility for admin- 
istration of the program with the Secretary 
of Labor through the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 

Reemployment rights encompass much in 
the field of industrial relations, involving 
the maflagement practices of business and 
the professions, wage and salary structures, 
and the collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween management and labor; also, they are 
defined, clarified, and sometimes mucdled by 
several hundred court decisions. Thus, the 
task of assisting a nonhandicapped veteran 
often ranges from simple compliance actions, 
such as providing correct and applicable in- 
formation, to roundtable conciliatory nego- 
tiations or referral of the cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for court action. But this 
is relatively simple and easy compared to 
the efforts often expended on restoring a 
disabled veteran to “such other position the 
duties of which he is qualified to perform 
as will provide him like seniority, status and 


pay, or the nearest approximation thereof 
consistent with the circumstances in his 
case.” 

Such situations often require a review of 
his Veterans’ Administration medical history 
(with the veteran’s permission, of course), 
consultation with other medical authorities, 
a study of jobs in the plant, conferences 
with vocational and rehabilitation specialists 
and job analysts, and the utilization of many 
other community facilities to try and find 
a suitable job for such handicapped ex-serv- 
icemen. But while this section of the law 
taxes the ingenuity and experience of the 
Bureau’s staff, they are repaid many times 
in their personal satisfaction of finally plac- 
ing a handicapped veteran in a job which 
will put him once more in the labor market 
as a full-fledged, self-supporting member 
of his home community. 

Vincent McCoy, the Bureau's area repre- 
sentative in Minneapolis, simply glows with 
Minnesota pride when he tells how a vet- 
eran’s hometown, his employer, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, two veterans’ service 
Officers, the newspaper and, in fact, every- 
body, all worked together to welcome a 
totally blind Korean veteran home with a 
wife, a job, and a new house. Jack Thorn- 
ton was fighting with the Thunderbird Divi- 
sion (the 45th Infantry) in Korean when he 
seized a hand grenade thrown by the Reds 
and attempted to hurl it back to save him- 
self and three other soldiers in his foxhole. 
It exploded and Jack Thornton won the 
Distinguished Service Cross but lost his sight. 

When Jack got back home there was no 
reluctance on the part of G. F. Allen, person- 
nel director of the Wood Conversion Co., to 
give him his full reemployment rights. It 
was only a question of finding the right job, 
converting a machine so he could handle it, 
clarifying his seniority rights to a different 
job classification, and other little details of 
a similar nature. 

Mr. K. S. Rondesvedt, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Rehabilitation training officer, sur- 
veyed all the jobs in the plant and suggested 
necessary technical changes and a machine 
conversion so that Jack could operate it. Mr. 
Allen had some of his engineers get busy on 
this. Meanwhile, Carlton County Veterans’ 
Service officer, Charles Buehre, and Veterans 
of Foreign War Post Service officer, Howard 
Melde, kept a close eye on all the efforts to 
put Jack back on the job. “Vince” McCoy, 
the Bureau’s area representative, clarified the 
industrial relations problems of seniority 
and job classification. 

While this was all going on, Harry Law- 
rence of the Carlton County News Graphic 
and the Pine Knot, local weekly newspapers, 
sparkplugged a community drive to provide 
a new house. Because Jack Thornton wasn't 
just loafing around all this time, he was 
busy courting and finally marrying pretty 
Joyce Campbell. To top it all off, Pope Pius 
XII sent a scroll with his personal blessings. 

Of course, all reemployment rights cases 
don’t have the glamorous trimmings of a 
blind hero, a romantic wedding, a good boss, 
and a charming new home in a wonderful 
town like Cloquet, Minn. 

Harvey Driscoll, the Bureau’s regional rep- 
resentative in Atlanta, spent a lot of time 
and effort in reinstating a veteran who had 
lost his left hand and couldn’t perform the 
heavy duties of his former job. With the 
employer’s cooperation, however, the veteran 
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is once again employed and with the protec- 
tion of his full seniority. . 

V. J. Meyl, the Bureau’s regional repre- 
sentative in the Washington, D. C., office, 
became quite familiar with workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and second injury claims be- 
force he got a veteran with defective vision 
back to work in a steel mill. 

Jack Warshaw, in the Cleveland office, 
had lengthy negotiations with company 
officials and two different unions before he 
was able to restore a veteran who had lost 
the use of_his left hand. 

And sometimes employers don't cooperate. 
Jim Higgins, regional representative in Kan- 
sas City, insisted upon the reemployment of 
a diabetic veteran whose employer was most 
reluctant to reemploy him. The veteran 
thanked him for his efforts, and wrote, “They 
(the employer) said they would have to put 
me back to work or face a court fight, so 
the next day, November 18, I was called back 
to work. I again wish to thank you for all 
your help.” 

And so it goes in all 17 offices of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
every day throughout the country. A good 
law on the books and the earnest, sincere 
efforts of these specialists in reemployment 
rights spell self-respect and gainful employ- 
ment for hundreds of returning handicapped 
veterans, 


Big Four Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
gard to the proposed Big Four confer- 
ence, I should like to insert in the RECORD 
the following interview with Dr. Joseph 
A. Mikus: 

The Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleveland, 
Ohio, published in its issue of April 29, 1955, 
the following interview with Dr. Joseph A. 
Mikus, director of the Slovak League Press 
Bureau in Washington, D. C.: 


“Ex-SLovak DIPLOMAT SAYS: ‘BIG Four CON- 
FERENCE? SURE, IF Russ1a—’ 


“A former Slovak diplomat here this week 
urged the west to demand that Russia first 
establish basic human rights in Red-ruled 
nations before agreeing to any Big Four con- 
ference. 

“He is Joseph Mikus, doctor of political 
ecience and director of the Slovak League 
Press Bureau, Washington. His remarks were 
made in an interview and in a talk at a 
fourth-degree Knights of Columbus banquet 
honoring Abbot Theodore Kojis, of St. An- 
drew Abbey. 

“Mikus was in the diplomatic service of 
Slovakia before the Communists took the 
country. He escaped in 1948 and has been in 
the United States 3 years, 

“He said the captive peoples of Europe will 
look upon any East-West conference as a sell- 
out—unless the West takes a firm and united 
moral stand for individual freedom. He said 
the free world’ should demand that the 
Kremlin guarantee certain minimum condi- 
tions before any meeting. He added: 

“ ‘Those conditions must apply to Russia 
and its satellites and include: 

“*Freedom of religion—no government can 
rule with justice if it attempts to separate 
the people from God. 

“ ‘Right of habeas corpus—no state can im- 
prison a man without making a charge and 
bringing him to a speedy trial before an im- 
partial court. I was in prison three times, 
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for months at a time, and was never charged 
with any crime. 

“ ‘Free elections—the government must re- 
ceive its power from the people. 

“*Those are the minimum conditions. 
Suppression of those basic rights by the 
Kremlin is the heart of the East-West prob- 
lem. There can be-no solutions, no agree- 
ments, until Russia restores those freedoms— 
or the United States surrenders them.’ 

“Mikus said the West must demand that 
Russia respect its obligations to the U. N. 
or get out. 

“He doesn’t expect the Communists to ac- 
cept those demands. But he thinks that 
their rejection will give the West a chance 
to take the propaganda ball away from the 
Kremlin. 

“He said the United States should pursue 
a propaganda appeal to the nationalism of 
128 millions living in the captive nations— 
the Ukraine, White Russia, Poland, Slovakia, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
the Baltic countries. Mikus pointed out that 
the Communists have had great success in 
appealing to the nationalism of colonial 
peoples. He said that we can turn that 
weapon against the Reds. He added: 

“ ‘Such a series of actions would create an 
entirely new world situation. It would pro- 
duce instability in the Kremlin orbit. It 
would begin the disintegration of commu- 
nism from within. 

“But first the West must stiffen its atti- 
tude toward Moscow. When these captive 
peoples rise up, we must be ready to help; 
ready to supply them with guns—just as the 
Communists do in stirring up trouble in the 
free world. ” 


A Joint Committee on the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
power of the purse is the constitutional 
birthright of Congress. But the efforts 
of Congress to control expenditures have 
been repeatedly frustrated in recent 
years. Recurring Treasury deficits, huge 
Federal outlays for defense and civilian 
purposes, and the rising burden of the 
public debt, are fundamental factors in 
inflation and jeopardize the fiscal sol- 
vency of the Nation. 


There is growing recognition that Con- 
gress is poorly organized and equipped 
to perform its fiscal control function, 
that is, the function of reviewing and 
passing on the Federal budget and de- 
termining the fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment. No substantial change has 
been made in the process of congression- 
al review of the budget since the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 was adopt- 
ed. Legislative procedures which may 


have been adequate 35 years ago in re-, 


viewing annual budgets of less than $4 
billion seem ill-designed to cope with 
the $65 billion budgets of today. 

In the simpler days of earlier decades 
members of the appropriations subcom- 
mittees could intelligently review the 
smaller budget requests of executive 
agencies. But today the activities of the 
Federal Government have become so vast 
in scope and size, extending not only 
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throughout this country but throughout 
the world, and the Federal budget has 
become so big and complex that Con- 
gress is no longer able to cope with it 
effectively. 

There is an insistent and growing de- 
mand both in Congress and among the 
taxpayers that we develop a more effi- 
cient and effective system of handling 
the annual appropriation bills. Critics 
say that the existing fiscal machinery 
and procedures of Congress are frag- 
mented and dispersive, affording little 
or no coordination in the consideration 
of revenue and spending measures. The 
appropriation process is piecemeal in 
nature, each supply bill being separately 
considered by different subcommittees 
in each chamber, but without consid- 
eration of their interrelationships or of 
the overall aspects of expenditure and 
revenue programs. 

The recurring logjam of appropria- 
tion bills at the end of recent sessions 
of Congress has required the passage of 
a series of continuing resolutions in or- 
der to keep the Government going. This 
has handicapped the planning of public 
programs and delayed the adjournment 
of Congress. The public business cannot 
be operated successfully or economically 
when its policies and programs are held 
in suspense for several weeks or months 
of the new fiscal year. 

For many years congressional review 
of the President’s budget estimates has 
failed to achieve a balanced budget or 
substantial economies. Reductions vot- 
ed by the House of Representatives have 
been largely restored by the Senate. In 
many cases the cuts ordered by Congress 
have merely postponed the necessary 
appropriations which were subsequently 
made up by deficiency measures. Some- 
times reductions voted by Congress have 
been arbitrary, such as flat-percentage 
cuts or rigid limitations on personnel or 
other items. Arbitrary or meat-ax re- 
ductions, flat-percentage cuts, and rule- 
of-thumb restrictions raise a question 
concerning the ability of Congress intel- 
ligently to review the President’s budget. 

Congressional control of public spend- 
ing is affected by the stake which vari- 
ous organized interest and sectional 
groups have acquired in particular ap- 
propriations such as subsidies to farm- 
ers and shippers and appropriations for 
public improvements. Responsibility for 
Federal finances is diffused in Congress 
between various legislative committees 
which authorize expenditure programs 
and the Committees on Appropriations 
which appropriate funds to carry on 
these programs. The budget submitted 
by the President is broken into bits and 
pieces and considered piecemeal by 10 
subcommittees in each House, each act- 
ing independently of the others. 

A true budget includes income as well 
as expenditures, but for almost a century 
separate committees in Congress have 
passed on tax legislation and expendi- 
ture programs. ‘The revenue program is 
not regarded as a part o fthe budget and 
hence over-all consideration of fiscal 
policy is never achieved. As a result of 
these conditions there is a growing be- 
lief in Congress and among students of 
public finance that basic reforms need 
to be made in our Federal budget system. 
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Numerous proposals for improving the 
budgetary procedures of Congress have 
been made in recent years. The most 
promising among them, I believe, is that 
for the creation of a Joint Committee on 
the Budget. A Joint Budget Commit- 
tee was created by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946—section 138—but 
it has failed to function since 1949. 
There is strong sentiment in Congress, 
however, for its revival. Bills to recre- 

-ate a Joint Committee on the Budget 
have been introduced in both Houses in 
the last three Congresses. And the Mc- 
Clellan bill has twice passed the Senate, 
first on April 8, 1952, by a vote of 55 to 
8, and second on May 23, 1953, under 
unanimous consent. Senator McCLEL- 
LAN has again introduced his bill, S. 
1805, in the current Congress. 

CASE FOR A JOINT BUDGET COMMITTEE 


First. A Joint Committee on the Budg- 
et would give Congress that overall, co- 
ordinated view of Federal revenues and 
expenditures which the existing fiscal 
machinery of Congress fails to furnish. 
The revenue committees are tax-minded; 
the appropriating committees are expen- 
diture-minded; what is now needed is a 
budget-minded committee that will look 
at both the income and outgo sides of 
the fiscal picture in their interrelation- 
ships. 

Second. The Joint Budget Committee 
would inform and advise, but not super- 
sede or trespass upon the jurisdiction of, 
the separate standing Committees on 
Appropriations of the House and Senate. 
It would have functions on the spending 
side similar to those performed on ‘the 
revenue side since 1926 by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. The latter committee with a com- 
petent staff has rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to the taxing committees of 
Congress for a quarter of a century. 
Similar results may well be expected 
from a joint budget committee. 

Third. Under the existing system of 
separate appropriating committees, the 
whole complex problem of considering 
the expenditure needs of the Govern- 
ment is considered twice by two bodies 
acting independently. Apart from the 
additional work thereby entailed, this 
system provokes differences of opinion 
that often threaten to deadlock the two 
Houses and cause long delays in confer- 
ence. At best, these differences can 
only be adjusted through resort to con- 
ference committees, whose action is 
rarely satisfactory to either House. The 
proposed joint budget committee would 
facilitate agreement between the two 
Houses in the formulative stages of the 
appropriation process, and thus tend to 
minimize later differences and avoid the 
disadvantages and delays of the confer- 
ence committee system. 

Fourth. The Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 set up a procedure for the 
orderly formulation by the Executive of 
fiscal proposals and for their submission 
to the Congress as a unified budget. No 
comparable procedure has been set up in 
Congress for considering revenues and 
expenditures together as two interrelated 
aspects of a single problem. Some such 
innovation would improve the efficiency 
of the Government and allow better coor- 
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dination between the executive and legis- 
lative branches in the fiscal field. 
Broadly conceived, the proposed Joint 
Committee on the Budget would in effect 
be a lens through which all appropria- 
tion and revenue measures could be 
viewed in relationship both to what the 
Nation needs and to what the Nation 
can afford. 

Fifth. With the great growth of the 
Federal Government and its functions, 
some method of reducing the burdens of 
bicameralism in the appropriation proc- 
ess seems advisable. A joint committee 
to coordinate the action of both cham- 
bers is obviously better suited to the sur- 
vival of soundly conceived executive 
budget programs or to the substitution 
of legislative plans than are separate 
committees in each chamber acting en- 
tirely independently of each other. 

Sixth. The joint committee would 
concern itself largely with major cate- 
gories of both sides of the budget pro- 
gram, would endeavor to correlate all 
fiscal and economic implications, and 
would, with its avowed interest in the 
balancing problem, express its views on 
maximum limits for revenues and ex- 
penditures. y 

Seventh. It is contemplated that the 
joint committee would deal chiefly with 
the broad aspects of the budget and 
would not supplant the other fiscal com- 
mittees of Congress. A budget reviewed 
on the basis of conferences between the 
members and staff of the joint commit- 
tee on the one side, and Budget Bureau 
officials on the other, would be presented 
to Congress with added prestige, since it 
would represent not only the opinion of 
the President, but also, to a greater or 
lesser extent, that of key Members of 
Congress. 

Eighth. Such a joint committee would 
be a definite, permanent, and continu- 
ously available agency to which Congress 
would look for the development and 
maintenance of a systematic fiscal pro- 
gram, and which would be in a position 
to indicate limits on both revenues and 
expenditures. 

Ninth. The desirability of increased 
expert staff aids for the Appropriations 
Committees has been long felt and fre- 
quently advocated by their own members. 
With annual budgets now running 
around $65 billion, a larger and more 
expert appropriation staff is obviously 
needed to make a much more intensive 
scrutiny and screening of the President’s 
budget requests than the present small 
staffs of those committees are able to 
make. Economy can be gained only by 
detailed knowledge of every request for 
funds and the actual need for them. 


How Great Is Our Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
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have inserted in the Recorp some timely 
observations by Fred W. Slater, one of 
the outstanding newspapermen of the 
Midland Empire, which appeared in the 
St. Joseph News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo., 
on Tuesday, May 3, 1955. This article 
is a timely reminder to the people of 
America of the vital role of the great 
valley in our economy and national de- 
fense: 
TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


The frontier a century ago, the Mississippi 
Valley today is not only the geographic but 
also the economic heart of the Nation. That 
conviction grows on one after reading How 
Great Is Our Valley, a publication of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. Today, where 
trappers and hunters were the only business- 
men, vast agricultural and industrial devel- 
opments have taken place. Despite the 
rapid strides made in a century, the full 
potential of industry, commerce and trans- 
portation in the valley cannot be estimated. 

Few persons realize that the Mississippi 
Valley, composed of major parts or all of 23 
States, is rapidly becoming the world’s great- 
est manufacturing, commercial, agricultural, 
and mining center. The goal of the associa- 
tion, as outlined in their pamphlet, is to 
safeguard and advance the economic security 
and prosperity of the entire area. It is 
particularly interested in the development 
of industry in the midcontinent area where 
it is close to the sources of raw material, 
and the center of population as well as 
being remote from future foreign aggres- 
sion. 

As many realize, the Mississippi Valley 
Association is primarily interested in water 
problems, such as improvement of rivers for 
navigation, adequate flood control, and con- 
servation of water resources. At the same 
time, the association is also interested in the 
practical development of a coordinated sys- 
tem, not only of waterways, but also of rail- 
ways, highways, airways, and pipelines. Such 
a system, the group believes, should be de- 
veloped to give the area a competitive parity 
with other parts of the Nation. It is also 
promoting an expanded export trade with 
the area and the gulf area and the formula- 
tion of a sound permanent agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The pamphlet describes this part of the 
Nation as “A country that gives substance 
to a man’s dreams, that gives him room to 
achieve his ambition. A country whose fat 
black soil gives food in minerals and timber, 
water and power, and transportation pro- 
vide the raw stuff of which our American 
way of life is formed.” Maximum benefits 
can be obtained, the association believes, by 
furtherance of flood control, navigation, 
irrigation, power development, soil conserva- 
tion, upstream fiood prevention, wildlife 
conservation, reforestation, recreation, and 
conservation of underground waters. The 
program is ambitious and farreaching and 
it must be if the area is to achieve its right- 
ful destiny. 

Of particular interest to the Midland Em- 
pire area are the sections of its platform 
dealing with this section of the valley. One 
goal is the completion of authorized agricul- 
tural levees to protect 1,500,000 acres of Mis- 
souri River bottom land and public and pri- 
vate installations worth in excess of $2 
billion. Another is a 9-foot channel from 
Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri as well as appropriations for channel 
and bank stabilization work on the same 
stretch. The levees, the association notes, 
would prevent recurring, staggering losses 
from floods and other basin work would in- 
sure sufficient water during drought periods 
to provide water for municipalities as well 
as carry sewage discharges in a safe fashion. 

Take a look at a map the next time you 
have a chance and see just how large this 
Mississippi Valley is. It stretches from the 
Appalachians to the Rockies and from the 
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Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and their 
web-like tributary are the moist filaments 
waich hold the area together. Look at it 
again and think of the crops it grows, the 
products it manufactures, and you will real- 
ize it is truly the workshop, the foodshop, 
and the natural resources storehouse of 
America.—F. W. S. 


New Press Credo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 18, 1955, 
setting forth a new press credo by Ogden 
Reid, the able, dynamic, and progressive 
young president and publisher of one of 
America’s great newspapers, the New 
York Herald Tribune. This is well worth 
reading: 

OcpEN REID OFFERS NEW PRESS CREDO— FIRST 
ESTATE, Nor FOURTH, HE Says 


Ogden R. Reid, president and publisher 
of the New York Herald Tribune, offered last 
night a new credo for the American free 
press which, he said, faces a major change 
today in a world contrasting in both time 
and space. 

He called on the press to assert aggressively 
its support of the traditional American 
liberties with new sense of responsibility and 
with vigorous adherence to its own tra- 
ditional principles of fearlessness of action, 
integrity of news reporting, and editorial 
candor. 

SIGMA DELTA CHI DINNER 


Addressing the 23d annual journalism 
awards dinner of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary 
journalism fraternity, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Mr. Reid said the fourth estate has now 
become the first estate, because without 
the free press there can be neither freedom 
nor free government. The press, he said, 
today must help to make history, not just 
write it. 

Basic to a credo for the free press in this 
period of history, he asserted, should be the 
reaffirmation of certain inalienable truths 
by which this Nation has guided itself to 
greatness. Freedom, civil liberties, staunch 
partnership with other free nations, free- 
dom of enterprise, responsible management- 
labor relations, a strong 2-party system and 
willingness to provide haven for the op- 
pressed are among those he cited. 


Prefacing his credo with words uttered by 
great editors of the past on fundamentals 
of a free press, Mr. Reid turned to the 
changes which have overtaken the press to- 
day through such new media of communi- 
cation as radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures and the development of news maga- 
vines. These, he said, will help to give 
healthy stimulation to the press and all will 
be able to live with each in mutual prosper- 
ity. 

CREDO FOR THE FREE PRESS 


Mr. Reid outlined the credo for the free 
press as follows: 

“I. Today, we are the first estate and not 
the fourth, for without the free press, there 
can be neither freedom nor free government. 

“II, We must help make history—not just 
write it. A passive press that only records, 
will write itself and freedom into oblivion. 

“With objectivity in the news: candor and 
firmness on the editorial page—we must 
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thoughtfully and resolutely direct the 
searchlight of truth on the great problems 
and opportunities of our time. 

“We must continue to win the respect of 
all readers in the absolute integrity of the 
news columns. The right of the reader to 
all the facts is paramount. A reporter 
should not allow emotion or personal opinion 
to distort the news he writes. 

“III. Our actions must be characterized by 

independence and courage. The conscience 
of America and the free world must be our 
guide. No government or party must sway 
us from what we believe to be right and 
ust. 
2 “IV. We must hold aloft our ideals and 
calmly seek practical solutions to them. The 
cynic and the special pleader should hold 
no high place in our counsels. We must 
always have the courage to hope and to 
believe. 

“VY. We must reaffirm certain inalienable 
truths, namely: 

“(a) Our freedom is inseparable from the 
freedom of others. We cannot give our sanc- 
tion to slavery wherever it may exist. 

“(b) Individual rights, due process and the 
maintenance of our civil liberties are basic 
to all other freedoms, including that of the 
free press. 

“(c) Godless communism cannot win 
against an aroused, God-fearing, and spir- 
itually minded nation and world. 

“(d) The United States should stand 4s 
a strong, steady partner with its allies and 
member nations of the free world—dedicated 
to peace, but never at any price. 

“(e) Governments are created to humanely 
serve mankind, not to enslave it. Equally, 
government office is a public trust to be given 
not lightly and entrusted only to the worthy. 

“(f) The economy of our country and that 
of the free world must rest on freer trade 
and greater monetary convertibility. Free 
enterprise, that has the initiative to dis- 
charge its social responsibilities, is basic 
to our economic way of life. The dream of 
individual opportunity and liberty must not 
be lost sight of in the quest for security. 
Collective bargaining—on the part of man- 
agement and labor—must be both responsi- 
ble and flexible, if economic statesmanship 
is to prevail over economic politics. 

“(g) A strong two-party system is basic to 
our form of government. The constitu- 
tional balance between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, along with a proper 
separation of powers between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches, must be 
vigorously maintained. The active partici- 


pation of our citizens in local, municipal, ` 


and State government is necessary if our 
political system is to stay dynamic and rep- 
resentative of all. 

“(h) The United States must stand, al- 
ways, as the haven for the oppressed and 
dispirited—the land that welcomes the 
courageous and the hard working. 

“A free press will remain free only so long 
as its practitioners are free from fear, from 
politics, from yielding to pressure groups, 
from cowardice—free, at all times, to print 
whatever is believed to be right for our peo- 
ple and our country. To all these freedoms 
we are dedicated.” 


Articles by George D. Dean Give Clear 
Analysis of Trinity. River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
D. Dean, the associate editor of the 


May 18 


Sacramento Bee, in Sacramento, Calif., 
has written some excellent articles which 
appeared in the Sacramento Bee, the 
Fresno Bee, and the Modesto Bee in 
regard to the Trinity River project with 
particular reference to the proposal 
made by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
so-called partnership proposal to build 
the powerhouses. Because these articles 
give an excellent general outline of the 
project, as well as a clear analysis of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal, I 
include their insertion in the REcorp at 
this point for the information of the 
Members of the House: 

[From the Sacramento Bee of May 10, 1955] 


STORY or TRINITY Dam STEMS FROM GRIM 
FIGHT To HOLD BACK DESERT 


(By George D. Dean) 


The story of the Trinity Dam and con- 
troversial powerhouses does not begin on the 
Trinity River. It properly has its origin in 
the semiarid plains on the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley, reaching from a point 
near Los Banos south to western Kings 
County. . This is the largest agricultural area 
in California for which a surface water sup- 
ply has not been provided. 

In the wells from which the irrigation 
water is being pumped, the water table is 
dropping at an alarming rate. 

It is a grim race as to whether the water 
will run out first or the pumping costs be- 
come so exorbitant as to make farming eco- 
nomically unfeasible. 

In either case these fertile acres would 
revert inexorably to a desert. 


ENGINEERING PROBLEM 


The Bureau of Reclamation long has had 
plans to bring this productive area into the 
Central Valley project . 

To do so represents a highly complex engi- 
neering problem. 

It would involve the construction of a 
reservoir on San Luis Creek in the Coast 
Range Mountains west of Patterson. 

But except on rare occasions San Luis 
Creek flows at little more than a trickle and 
its canyon is a dry gulch most of the year. 
To fill San Luis Reservoir it would be neces- 
sary to utilize surplus water from the Sacra- 
mento River. 

This water would be pumped from the 
CVP’s Delta-Mendota Canal into the reser- 
voir, whence it would flow by gravity to irri- 
gate the west side San Joaquin Valley acres. 

Hoisting the water from the canal into 
the reservoir would require an enormous 
amount of power. 


PGE GETS THE POWER 


For this electric energy the Bureau of 
Reclamation looked first to the Kings River 
in the Sierra Nevada east of Fresno. There 
the Bureau proposed to construct a multiple 
purpose project to supply additional irriga- 
tion water for the San Joaquin Valley and 
generate the power to operate the San Luis 
pumps. 

But the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. also 
sought a permit to build a powerplant on 
the Kings. 

Hearings were conducted by the Federal 
Power Commission. The examiner recom- 
mended that the permit be granted to the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the ground it 
would serve more beneficial uses. 

But the FPC itself arbitrarily overruled its 


‘own examiner and awarded the permit to 


the PGE. 
PROTECTED BY MC KAY 

Oscar Chapman, then Secretary of the In- 
terior, appealed the decision to the Federal 
courts. But in the meantime there was a 
change of administration in Washington, 
D. C. Chapman was succeeded by Douglas 
McKay and one of McKay’s first acts was to 
order the Bureau to drop the suit. 

That, temporarily at least, killed the San 
Luis project. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT 

In the meantime another situation had 
developed, this one in the Sacramento 
Valley. 

When Shasta Dam was put into operation, 
a certain amount of water was set aside for 
use by landowners along the Sacramento 
River. 

As the stream began to develop a sustained 
summer flow due to releases from Shasta, the 
use of the river water was increased. The 
allocation set aside for the Sacramento Valley 
was being overdrawn. The Bureau faced the 
possibility of being unable to meet its con- 
tractual commitments in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

The Bureau had two alternatives: (1) It 
could order the Sacramento Valley farmers 
to cease drawing upon the stored water 
being released from Shasta and thereby risk 
a deluge of lawsuits, lawsuits it might lose; 
or (2) construct a new project for additional 
water supplies to satisfy the needs of the 
users in both valleys. 


TURN TO TRINITY 


The Trinity River, long regarded as the 
most feasible site for a multiple-purpose dam 
in California, assumed new importance. 

The Bureau engineers envisioned this proj- 
ect as, in effect, enabling them to kill two 
birds with one stone. The storage on the 
Trinity would give the Sacramento Valley 
farmers additional water and supply the Sac- 
ramento Valley Canals now under construc- 
tion. It also would generate the power 
needed to make the San Luis project at long 
last a reality. 

Bills to authorize the Trinity-San Luis 
projects were introduced in Congress. 


PGE AGAIN 


Then the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which 
had thwarted the Bureau on the Kings, 
stepped into the Trinity picture. 

The company belatedly proposed that the 
Government build the $154 million Trinity 
main dam, diversion dam, and tunnels, and 
the utility build the power houses and sell 
the power, paying the Government a fee for 
the use of the falling water. 

The proposal, and the company’s well- 
financed propaganda campaign in its favor, 
has upset completely the Government’s long- 
range planning. i 

Sixty percent of all the power generated at 
Trinity by the Government would be set 
aside to operate the San Luis pumps. 

If the Trinity power houses were to be 
operated by the PGE, the project cost would 
be increased enormously. San Luis would be 
put into a shadow world as to feasibility. 

Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, of the Second 
California District, has said flatly that if the 
power generating facilities at Trinity were 
turned over to the PGE it would kill both the 
Trinity and San Luis projects deader than a 
doornail. 

The. San Joaquin Valley farmers, figura- 
tively and literally, would be dry gulched. 


[From the Sacramento Bee of May 11, 1955] 


UNITED STATES WOULD Pay But PGE WouLp 
Reap PROFIT FROM TRINITY DAM PARTNER- 
SHIP 

(By George D. Dean) 


Paid propagandists for the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. have been beating trails 
throughout northern California in support 
of the so-called but misnamed partnership 
on the Trinity River. Under this scheme the 
Federal Government would build the dams, 
including the main dam and diversion dam, 
and the tunnels at a cost of $154 million. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
construct the hydroplants, generating and 
selling the power and paying the Govern- 
ment an annual fee for the use of the fall- 
ing water. 

One argument repeatedly set forth by 
these paid propagandists is; “Look, all we 
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propose to do is let the water run through 
our generators. The Government still would 
have all the water. It is not tainted nor 
is it any the less wet. For that we pro- 
pose to hand the Government a check each 
year for $3,500,000.” 

Never was there a case of more specious 
oversimplification. 


DOUBLE PROFITS 


The fact of the case is the PGE stands 
to profit enormously by the so-called part- 
nership, directly and indirectly. 

The direct profits can be measured on a 
cash register. 

The indirect effect would be to cramp or 
even destroy competitive public power in 
the area. And if that came about the house- 
wife would pay every time her electric re- 
frigerator went on, the merchant every time 
he turned the light switch, the industrial- 
ist every time he started the machinery 
in his factory. 

Here is how the direct profit would go 
to the PGE under the “partnership” propo- 
sal: 

In every multiple purpose project built 
by the Government, a certain amount of 
the cost is allocated to irrigation, a certain 
amount to power generation, flood control, 
recreation, fish and wildlife development, etc. 

Of the estimated $154 million cost of the 
Trinity dams and tunnels, $105 million would 
be allocated to power. 

This money would have to be repaid to 
the Federal Treasury out of power earnings, 
plus 21⁄4 percent interest. 


LOW INTEREST 


In effect then, the Federal Government 
would be putting up $105 million at low in- 
terest rates to store water to enable the 
PGE to operate its powerhouses. 

The price which the bureau proposes to 
charge the company would be based upon 
repayment of the $105 million at 24% per- 
cent interest. 

The company would have the advantage 
of the low interest rate Government money. 

And in all such large scale undertakings, 
the interest rate is of utmost significance. 
A differential of just 1 percent on $105 mil- 
lion amounts to more than $1 million a 
year. 

If the PGE were to build the Trinity proj- 
ect on its own solely for power generation, 
the cost, according to Bureau engineers, prob- 
ably would exceed $105 million. Certain 
works would have to be constructed, whether 
it was a single-purpose power dam or a 
multiple-purpose structure. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


Thus, in addition to the low interest, the 
PGE would benefit from the allocations to 
irrigation, etc., which would be made against 
a Government-built dam. 

Further, the Government-built dams and 
tunnels would be tax free—another big ad- 
vantage which would accrue to the PGE if 
the falling-water partnership plan were 
adopted. 

SHORT OF COSTS 


The Bureau of Reclamation contends that, 
even at 214 percent money, the PGE offer of 
$3,500,000 falls considerably short of meeting 
repayment and interest costs. 

Bureau experts figure the sum ought to be 
at least $3,956,000. If interest during con- 
struction is included, it should be $4,100,000. 
There are also other gimmicks proposed by 
the PGE which would run the cost of the 
project up materially. 

Thus, the PGE's offer is anything but a 
philanthropic gesture. 

THIRTY-MILLION-DOLLAR LOSS 

The payoff period on the project would be 
50 years. The $456,000 difference between 
the PGE offer and the Government’s mini- 
mum estimate over the 50 years would be 
$22,800,000. If interest during construction 
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were charged, this would run to $30 million, 

This would be a dead loss to the taxpayers 
of the United States. If the Government 
built the plant and generated and sold the 
power the price by congressional law would 
have to be computed to pay off the invest- 
ment, plus interest and plus maintenance 
and operating costs. 


EVEN BIGGER STAKES 


But even bigger than these millions are the 
indirect stakes which are involved. 

If the Government builds the powerhouses, 
as authorized in a bill in Congress sponsored 
by Senators THOMAS H. KucHEL and WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, public agencies 
will have first call on the power over and 
above what is needed for the San Luis pumps. 
This is provided by long-standing Federal 
law. 

But if the power is gobbled up by the PGE 
there will be none for sale to public districts. 
There will be none for the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District, none for Redding, 
Gridley, Roseville, Lodi, Alameda, Palo Alto, 
and the other cities which operate their own 
electric distributing systems. ‘There will be 
none, in fact, for Mare Island, Mather Field, 
and numerous other military installations 
buying their power from the Bureau. 

Thus, the company would succeed, through 
what amounts to a Government subsidy, in 
shackling competitive power and destroying 
the yardstick of publiciy generated elece 
tricity. 

How much this would cost the housewife, 
the merchant, the farmer, and the indus- 
trialist is anyone’s guess. 

But it is no guess that the farther one gets 
away from the public-power areas, such as 
the Tennessee Valley, and the Columbia 
River, the higher are the rates of the pri- 
vately owned utilities, even where the rates 
are regulated by State commissions, 


[From the Sacramento Bee of May 12, 1955] 


PGE PLAN FOR OVERSIZE TUNNELS AT TRINITY 
Dam THREATENS CVP BALANCE 
(By George D. Dean) 

One of the most serious considerations 
connected with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.’s proposal to build the powerhouses at 
the Trinity River project, utilizing falling 
water from the Government-built dams and 
tunnels, is the effect its adoption would have 
upon the overall operation of the Central 
Valley project. 

The company has claimed that if it is 
allowed to construct the electric facilities 
it will generate a much larger quantity of 
electricity than will be produced if the Gov- 
ernment builds and operates the power- 
houses. 

That is true. But it does not mean the 
PGE has any peculiar magic nor does it 
reflect upon the ability of the Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers. 


BIGGER TUNNELS 


It is not to be done with mirrors but with 
the simple expedient of bigger tunnels—and 
therein is a threat to snafu the orderly oper- 
ation of CVP. 

Operating the CVP is not unlike a musician 
putting together the parts of a composition 
on a pipe organ. 

Releases of water from Shasta must be 
timed to irrigation needs, power develop- 
ment, flood control, salinity control, and 
navigation. 

The Shasta project consists of two dams, 
the main Shasta Dam and Keswick Dam. 

The reservoir behind Keswick Dam is used 
as a regulatory unit to bring the various 
CVP operations phases into coordination. 

The Government generates power when the 
water drops from the main Shasta Reservoir 
into Keswick. It generates more power in 
the drop from Keswick into the Sacramento 
River. 
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PLANNED COORDINATION 


In designing the Trinity project, the Fed- 
eral engineers proposed to release Trinity 
water into Keswick at a rate such that it 
could be coordinated with the overall CVP 
operation. That is why the tunnels were 
designed of a specific size. 

Now comes the PGE to claim it can de- 
velop a greater quantity of power than the 
Government proposed, and so it can. But 
what will be the effect? 

Bureau of Reclamation engineers claim 
that if water should be discharged into Kes- 
wick at the capacity of the larger tunnels, 
the delicate balance between Shasta and 
Keswick would be upset. ; 

The water dumped from the Trinity power- 
houses would be about all the Keswick gen- 
erators could handle a good part of the year. 

Releases from the main Shasta Dam would 
have to be curtailed with the result the gen- 
erators would be shut down a large part of 
the time and the Government would lose a 
huge block of power. Or if the releases were 
continued, the water would waste to the sea. 

The power which would be lost at Shasta 
would be public power. The power gained 
at Trinity would be PGE power, thus re- 
moving another quantity of public power 
from the market. 

There is one more point. 


TAXPAYERS WOULD PAY 


If the larger tunnels were built on the 
Trinity, the extra cost would be footed by 
the Government. The PGE claims the large 
quantity of falling water in the bigger tun- 
nels would return $36 million more to the 
Government over the project payoff period 
than if the smaller tunnels were used. But 
the additional cost to the Government for 
the larger tunnels would be $43 million. 

So, the Bureau calculates, the Government 
would acquire a deficit as well as lose con- 
siderable Shasta power and thereby reduce 
the amount of public power available to the 
market, including the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District. 


NOTHING FOR SAN LUIS 


Now, the Trinity-San Luis project is de- 
signed so Government power generated at 
Trinity would operate the pumps to hoist 
‘the water into the San Luis Reservoir, 
whence it would flow by gravity to irrigate 
the west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Plainly if the PGE were permitted to build 
and operate the Trinity powerplant, there 
would be no Government electricity to run 
the San Luis pumps. 

Therefore, after giving up the powerhouses 
on the Trinity to the PGE, the Government 
would have to buy power from the PGE for 
the San Luis operation. 

At what price and under what conditions? 


NOT SETTLED 


In this regard, the PGE has made no firm 
offer. It has talked in generalities of sup- 
plying offpeak power at no more than it 
would cost the Government to transmit its 
own electricity from Trinity. 

Offpeak hours are those times of day, 
mostly late at night and in the early morn- 
ing, when the use of electricity in the homes, 
stores, and factories, and on the farms, is 
at a low ebb. 

But water flowing down the Sacramento 
River will not stand still in the delta wait- 
ing for those offpeak hours when it can be 
pumped into the San Luis Reservoir. It will 
run to the Pacific Ocean—unless the Govern- 
ment builds a storage basin where it can be 
held. 

The Government would foot the bill for 
this basin, or forebay, of course. The engi- 
neers have not calculated its cost because 
they regard it as little short of preposterous 
that the Government would be placed in the 
position of having to build it. 

But if it comes to that, they are sure, the 
cost will run into millions of dollars, of 
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which the PGE would put up nothing, but 
would realize all the profits which would 
accrue therefrom. 


RATE QUESTION 


And what would be the price at which 
the PGE would offer to sell offpeak power 
to the Bureau? 

That question has not been answered. 
But this much is certain: 

The Government has calculated the price 
of Trinity-San Luis water in the San Joaquin 
Valley at around $7.50 per acre-foot on the 
basis of Government-generated power oper- 
ating the San Luis pumps. 

The amount of power required is so enor- 
mous that an increase of just 1 mill per 
kilowatt in its cost—one-tenth of 1 cent— 
would add $740,000 a year to the San Joaquin 
Valley farmers’ water bill. 

But that, in the belief of Congressman 
CLAIR ENGLE, of the Second California Dis- 
trict, can be regarded as academic. If the 
partnership arrangement is made, he says, 
there will not be any San Luis project, and 
therefore no water for the farmers at any 
price. 


[From the Sacramento Bee of May 13, 1955] 


ENGLE DECLARES FEAR OF RATE YARDSTICK 
Prompts PGE's PITCH AT TRINITY 


(By George D. Dean) 


Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, of the Second 
California District has stated that if all of 
the Trinity River project power were to be 
used to operate the San Luis project pumps, 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. never would 
have proposed the so-called partnership deal 
on the Trinity. 

As it is, 60 percent of the Trinity power 
under Government operation would be used 
for pumping. The remaining 40 percent 
would be available for sale to public districts 
and Government installations. 

It is, said ENGLE, to keep this block of 
public power represented by 40 percent of 
the Trinity output from becoming available 
in northern California that the PGH has 
made a pitch for the so-called partnership 
deal. 

Under this scheme the Government would 
build the necessary dams and tunnels. The 
PGE would build the hydroplants and gen- 
erate and sell the power, paying the Govern- 
ment a fee for the use of the water stored 
in the Government-built reservoirs. 


NO PREFERENCE 


Naturally, if the PGE generated and sold 
the Trinity electricity, the Federal preference 
law giving the public districts first call on 
the Government power would not be oper- 
ative. The utility would own the hydro out- 
put lock, stock, and barrel. 

So far as Trinity is concerned there then 
would be no competitive power. There 
would be no public power yardstick with 
which to measure private power rates, either 
at the wholesale or retail level. 

SMUD TELLS THE STORY 

One such yardstick is the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District. 

For several years SMUD purchased its 
power from the PGE. Within the past year 
it has been getting its energy from the Cen- 
tral Valleys project. 

The amount SMUD is paying the Bureau 
of Reclamation for CVP power is nearly $1 
million a year less than a comparable quan- 


tity would have cost under the PGE con-. 


tract. 

But more significantly, the aggregate bill 
of the SMUD power users is $4 million a year 
less than it would be under PGE rates in 
effect in other northern California cities. 
SMUD rates in most categories are the lowest 
in the State. 

This is money which stays at home in 
Sacramento. It is $4 million in added pur- 
chasing power to be spent here. 
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DIRECT EFFECT - 

But how does the proposed Trinity part- 
nership affect Sacramento and other cities 
which have their own electric distributing 
systems? It does so very directly. 

The contract which SMUD has with the 
Bureau of Reclamation calls for power de- 
liveries up to 290,000 kilowatts. The dis- 
trict expects to reach this maximum by 
1960, possibly in 1959. 

And so here is the crux of the whole power 
situation. 

If the PGE gets the Trinity power facili- 
ties on the basis it desires, the total hydro 


—output from Shasta, Keswick, and Folsom 


available for public sale would dwindle, ac- 
cording to Bureau engineers, to 270,000 kilo- 
watts after 1967, 

The PGE claims that by coordinating the 
power output it would be 310,000 kilowatts. 

But whether 270,000 or 310,000 kilowatts, 
it is obvious the door would be closed to 
additional CVP power purchases by SMUD. 


WHAT ABOUT DEFENSE? 


Also, what about the defense installations 
which are CVP customers—the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard, the Ames Laboratory, Mof- 
fett Feld, the Stockton Naval Supply Annex, 
the Sharpe General Depot in Lathrop, Castle 
Air Force Base, Camp Beale, the Benicia 
Arsenal, etc.? 

If the power runs out, say Reclamation 
Bureau officials, these installations will be 
dropped. And at present comparable rates, 
if they were forced to buy power from the 
PGE the bill to the Government would be 
$400,000 a year more, during the 50-year 
payoff period of Trinity, $20 million. 

The PGE is selling to several California 
cities which in turn have their own retail 
distributing systems. These include Red- 
ding, Gridley, Roseville, Lodi, Alameda, Palo 
Alto. 

They have enjoyed very favorable whole- 
sale rates, and these rates have been justi- 
fied to the public utilities commission on 
the ground they were competitive with CVP 
power. In other words, these communities 
could turn to CVP for power. 

These contracts are expiring this year. 
What would be the tenor of the negotiations 
if it appeared definitely there no longer was 
any competition from CVP because the Gov- 
ernment had no more power to sell to these 
agencies? 


These matters are of vital concern to all 
of these communities which are building 
their economy on an abundance of water and 
low-priced public power. 

YARDSTICK IS VITAL 


And as Congressman ENGLE has stated, if 
the yardstick of public-power rates is lost 
or restricted it will be a matter of vital con- 
cern to everyone every time he switches on 
an electric light. 

The so-called partnership deal whereby 
the Government would build the Trinity 
dams and tunnels and the PGE would build 
the powerhouses and sell the electricity has 
been compared to two farmers negotiating 
for a cow. 

One farmer would buy the cow. The other 
would furnish the bucket, milk the cow and 
sell the milk. 

But the implications are even broader. 
ENGLE has stated the partnership, if ap- 
proved, would kill off the Trinity and San 
Luis projects completely, which would mean 
there would be no water or power for any- 
body. 

Anyway there would not be, in the Con- 
gressman’s words, a block of public power 
bouncing around in the area. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKING 


California's two Republican Senators 
THomas H. KUCHEL and WILLIAM F, KNOW- 
LAND, are supporting the Trinity-San Luis 
project with Government development of 
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the power facilities. 

men from the area, 
In his campaign speeches, his inaugural 

address and in subsequent statements, Gov. 

Goodwin J. Knight has favored the Federal 

Government construction of Trinity and San 

ug to gether with all of the power facili- 
es. 


So.are the Congress- 


They see that in this manner the welfare 
of northern California best can be served. 


Economic Growth Comparison of Western 
Powers and Soviet Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WORL, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 15, 1955, the first program in the 
rotation series “Your Congressman Re- 
ports”: 

Which system is more productive—that of 
free enterprise or that of Communist regi- 
mentation? 

The facts on our side are available for all 
to see. It is difficult, however, to penetrate 
the censorship, secrecy, and the isolation of 
the Communist world to get at the economic 
truth as to the progress or failures of the 
Reds. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, in cooperation with the 
staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the United States Congress, has 
made a thoroughgoing study of trends in 
economic growth—a comparison of the West- 
ern Powers and the Soviet bloc. 

In the struggle between communism and 
freedom the factor of relative economic 
strength is fundamental. 

Neither morale, nor political stability, nor 
a firm military posture can long be sustained 
in its absence. 

That is why we enacted the Marshall plan 
and other measures to rebuild the war-shat- 
tered economies of our friends, particularly 
those in Europe. 

These efforts have cost the American people 
many billions of dollars and have aroused 
resentment among some taxpayers, but the 
fact is that this help from us has sparked 
an economic revival in most of independent 
Europe and in a number of other areas. 

Without this aid they would have been 
tempted in desperation to try the Commu- 
nist way. h 

The Soviet Union is making an intense 
effort to spur production within its own 
borders and within those of the captive 
countries of Europe. 

Recovery by the free world is not enough. 
It must have dynamic growth to keep ahead 
of the Communist bloc. 

Underdeveloped countries in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa are watching and com- 
paring the two systems. 

As medical advances have increased the 
rate of population growth in these back- 
ward countries, they must have greater out- 
put from farm and factory. It is not sur- 
prising that some of these nations are fas- 
cinated by the rapid industrialization of the 
Soviet Union, even though this is paid for 
at a frightful cost of human lives and hu- 
man freedoms. To show that economic prog- 
ress can be achieved without recourse to 
slavery is a moral and practical obligation 
of the West. 
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The well-being of the United States, apart 
from the confiict with communism, is tied 
up with the rest of the world. Only an 
expanding world economy can provide the 
raw materials and the markets which we 
will need, with greater population and less 
balanced resources, in future years. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty of getting 
all the facts of the Soviet economy, and 
the Communist custom of juggling figures to 
serve propaganda purposes, the committee 
came to the following conclusions: 

Although the population of the Soviet 
bloc may gain on us in the years ahead, the 
output per worker in the United States and 
Western Europe will probably retain its 
lead. 

The Communists are having real troubles 
with their agriculture because, under the 
collective system, the farmers have no incen- 
tive to produce. 

Although the Soviet Union has increased 
its steel capacity, its tonnage of steel pro- 
duced is growing at a rate that prevailed in 
the United States 40 years ago. 

Western Europe may be faced with a 
power shortage as generating capacity lags 
behind increasing demand, Atomic power, 
if it were developed at low cost by either 
area, could shift the economic balance 
quickly. 

In transportation, the Soviet bloc is far 
behind. Due to the great distances separat- 
ing resources, factories, and markets it has 
little chance of catching up with the West. 

The Soviet Union during World War II 
suffered far heavier losses in terms of human 
life and capital resources than the West. 
Between 7 and 10 million persons were killed, 
or died, in the armed forces alone. The 
metal industry was hit with special severity, 
with 60 percent of the prewar steel and 
aluminum capacities destroyed or damaged. 
In agriculture, nearly half the horses and 
one-seventh of the cattle were lost. 

Counterbalancing these losses, to a vary- 
ing degree, was the territorial expansion of 
the Soviet Union. It increased its labor in- 
put by lengthening the workweek from a 
prewar 40 hours, to a postwar 48 hours by 
employing more women, by the conscription 
of 14-to-17-year olds, and by the slave labor 
of political prisoners whose number run in 
the millions. 

The Soviets gained through the free ac- 
cess of thousands of engineers to American 
industrial know-how. It has enjoyed large 
capital and raw material transfers through 
lend-lease, and through booty or tribute tak- 
en from its captive states. 

An examination of the various factors of 
production (growth of labor input, agricul- 
ture, housing, etc.) in the United States and 
in the Soviet Union today, gives strong 
grounds for expecting that the absolute gap 
in the size of the 2 economies will widen 
over the next 2 decades. Even though the 
rate of growth in the Soviet Union might 
be somewhat higher than in the United 
States. 


As to Western Europe, if its rate of growth 
is not to fall further behind that of the So- 
viet Union, certain bottlenecks must be 
eliminated. Western Europe is a deficit area 
with regard to many raw materials. For this 
reason, its industries must be centered upon 
imports, fabrication, and reexports. It is 
greatly dependent, therefore, upon interna- 
tional trade. Lacking economic union, the 
separate countries of Western Europe, suffer 
from inefficient use of labor, capital, and nat- 
ural resources. Some countries have a short- 
age of labor; others have a surplus. Where 
labor is abundant, there is a shortage of 
capital, and vice versa. 

The captive countries have made very lit- 
tle progress because of the tremendous con- 
fiscation of their resources by the Russian 
Communists. The economic future of the 
captive countries will be influenced by the 
extent of continuing Soviet exactions, the 
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character and pace of industrial expansion 
required by Russia, the degree to which eco- 
nomic cooperation between the captive states 
may be permitted, the morale of the labor 
force, and even the existence of, say, Poland, 
in its present boundaries. 

All in all, the captive countries, in the 
long run, may prove to be an economic drag 
on the Soviet Union. 

Per capita personal consumption in the 
United States is more than 40 percent high- 
er than it was before the war, while in in- 
dependent Europe it has risen, on an average, 
by 11 percent. In contrast, per capita per- 
sonal consumption in the Soviet Union and 
Poland is barely above the prewar level; in 
other captive countries, especially East Ger- 
many, it is still below that level. Thus, 
differences in living standards between the 
East and the West have widened over the 
past 15 years. 

Before the war, Eastern Europe was more 
dependent, tradewise, upon Western Europe, 
than Western Europe was dependent upon it. 
Since the war, trade between these two re- 
gions has contracted greatly. 

This shrinkage in trade has been caused, 
in large measure, by distortions in economic 
relationships caused by the Iron Curtain 
which the Soviet has drawn around its em- 
pire. 

The West has retaliated by refusing to 
export the strategic goods that the Soviet 
bloc needs and wants. 

The contraction of East-West trade means 
that the Reds are cut off from access to cap- 
ital goods and iron ore, while free Europe is 
deprived of some foodstuffs, timber, and coal. 

Meanwhile, free Europe has been making 
substantial progress in the lowering of many 
of its trade barriers. 

Careful consideration should be given, 
on the one hand, to the restraints on East- 
West trade that are important for direct 
military reasons, and, on the other, to the 
desirability of cultivating friendship with 
the people in Communist countries via trade 
in nonstrategic goods. ; 

At one extreme is the possibility of cut- 
ting off all trade between the free world and 
the Communist bloc. At the other is the 
possibility of encouraging the importation 
of needed raw materials from Communist 
countries in exchange for consumer, as Op- 
posed to producer, goods. 

The West has tremendous economic pow- 
er whereas the Soviet bloc, through propa- 
ganda and false promises, has been hiding 
its lesser economic growth. It is in the 
interest of the United States that these facts 
be made known throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped areas. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union are trying 
to sell the idea that the economies of the 
West are in decay. In pursuit of this goal, 
they circulate the most fantastic lies. 

Careful cross-checking is always needed 
before accepting their statistics. 

The Communist bloc will continue intense 
efforts to increase its output, especially heavy 
industry, with little regard for human costs. 
In view of this fact, appreciation of the sub- 
stantial successes of the United States and 
independent Europe, acting in close coopera- 
tion, in achieving both industrial expansion 
and better living, is essential. Such coopera- 
tion, continued in the future, can serve as a 
basic weapon in the East-West struggle. 

Utilization of United States foreign trade 
policy as a positive means for strengthening 
the free world versus the Communist bloc, 
should be considered. 

In Europe, the main task of aiding eco- 
nomic recovery has been accomplished. 

It is important that the Western countries 
intensify their efforts in the field of educa- 
ticn. The more immediate need is to train 
adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. In the longer run, it is 
essential to keep raising the general level of 
education. 
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Superiority in economic strength and eco- 
nomic growth are desirable ends in them- 
selves, but they do not assure political and 
military security. In fact, an economy that 
is already mobilized for war, can operate 
with greater effectiveness, and for sometime, 
against a considerably stronger economy that 
is not so mobilized. 

The quality of economic goods in the Soviet 
Union varies greatly, being at its best in 
military and war-supporting goods, and at 
its poorest in consumer goods. However, 
under a regimented economy, like that of 
the Soviet Union, poorer grade goods can 
be kept in use much longer than they would 
be under a competitive economy. 

Such a state, by virtue of the fact that it 
is a dictatorship, can act quickly, without 
having to engage in extended internal de- 
bate and discussion. For a time, at least, this 
power to utilize surprise tactics, might 
counterbalance relative economic weakness. 

Although the deciding factor in a long war 
usually is economic superiority, a strong 
economy can be held at bay for sometime, 
by a country whose economy is less strong, 
but is mobilized for military action, espe- 
cially where new types of military weapons 
are available. Peacetime economic strength, 
in and of itself, therefore, is not a measure 
of military posture. 

I have brought you the summary and con- 
clusions of the committee’s report. 

In the hope and belief that only a well- 
informed public, able to grasp all the eco- 
nomic, political, military, and psychological 
factors involved, can decide the best policy 
for the free world to follow in winning the 
cold war against communism. 


Portrait of the Late Senator Bob Taft 
Unveiled at Taft School, Watertown, 


Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday evening, May 13, 1955, a portrait 
to a great American was unveiled at 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn. The 
painting is of the late Senator Bob Taft, 
who is a graduate of the school bearing 
his mame, and established by his 
ancestors. 

During the ceremonies the school 
chaplain, Channing Jesche, gave the 
following closing prayer, which is most 
fitting to such a solemn occasion and one 
which should become a permanent part 
of Bob’s record at Taft: 

Let us pray. Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, may the words spoken here, the emo- 
tions expressed, those who acted and those 
who witnessed, find favor in Thy sight this 
night. Fill us with the mind and spirit of 
Christ; “make us instruments of Thy peace; 
where there is hatred, let us so love; where 
there is injury, pardon; where there is dis- 
cord, union; where there is doubt, faith: 
where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sad- 
ness, joy. 

“O Lord, our Christ, grant that we may not 
O much seek to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; to be 
loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we 
receive; it is in pardoning that we are par- 
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from the satellites, so that they may choose 


doned; and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life” (St. Francis). 

And now, may the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit be with you all, now and 
forever more, world without end. Amen, 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Commends Repre- 
sentative Henry Reuss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, many well- 
informed observers have taken note that 
we are privileged to have in this House 
an extraordinary group of very able 
freshman Members. It was a remark- 
able event, I think, when these first-term 
Members took the floor for a series of 
speeches on foreign policy and made a 
truly effective contribution to public 
thinking on the great issues of war and 
peace, 

We need all the fresh, creative think- 
ing we can get on the problems of the 
could war. It is a great credit to the 
first-term Members that they had some- 
thing important to say about the proper 
approach of America to these problems 
and had the courage to speak up on their 
ideas. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch paid trib- 
ute to these first-term Congressmen, and 
their contribution, in an editorial en- 
titled “Fresh Wind on the Hill.” The 
initiative of these Members deserves and 
has received national recognition. Un- 
der leave to revise end extend my re- 
marks, I include the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch editorial: 

FRESH WIND ON THE HILL 

Congress has been asked to express the 
will of the American people to abolish war, to 
revise the Charter of the United Nations, and 
to have the President establish a special mis- 
sion for peace to plan for better understand- 
ing among nations. 

The three resolutions go to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and probably they 
will go no further. But they are significant 
quite aside from their merits and demerits. 
They were introduced by Representative Vic- 
TOR L. ANFUsO, a young Democrat who has 
been combating delinquency and other social 
evils in Brooklyn, and who sent 250,000 anti- 
Communist letters to Italy in the 1948 elec- 
toral campaign. He may be a youngster on 
the Hill, but at home he is known and re- 
spected. 

This puts him roughly in the category of 
some 30 Democratic freshmen in the House, 
supported by a number of second termers, 
who have been speaking recently with an un- 
accustomed frankness on foreign affairs. 
There are no pacifists, appeasers, or young 
Turks in this group. Knowing that first- 
term Representatives are expected to be seen 
but not heard, they consulted with Speaker 
RAYBURN before taking the floor. But they 
did take the floor, and then had their hands 
pumped and their backs slapped by scores 
of oldtimers. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin, probably attracted more attention than 
any of the others. He urged a sweeping 
settlement abroad. Let Russia withdraw 
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their own governments. Let the West pro- 
mote a united Germany in a central Euro- 
pean community without power to make war. 
Let the United Nations guarantee its security. 

Thus Russia and France, he said, would 
be delivered of their fears of a rearmed Ger- 
many, the satellites would have a chance 
to deliver themselves from Communist bond- 
age, Germany would be reunited, and Rus- 
sian security would be assured. In Asia, 
Reuss would have a U. N. trusteeship over 
Formosa, and he would have us reverse our 
refusal to cooperate in the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. * 

Neither Secretary Dulles nor any other 
diplomat has been half so bold. Perhaps in- 
ternational understanding can be achieved 
only 1 or 2 steps at a time. There are ob- 
vious weak spots in the proposals of the 
young representatives. The big point, how- 
ever, is that they are not speaking as diplo- 
mats. They are speaking for their constitu- 
ents, everyday people, who do not want to 
live in peril of the big bombs. These people 
want accord in the world so that they may 
feel that their lives are meaningful. 

The names of some of these young Con- 
gressmen deserve listing: QUIGLEY of Penn- 
sylvania, ASHLEY of Ohio, UDALL, of Arizona, 
EDITH GREEN of Oregon, LANKFORD of Mary- 
land, Borie of Illinois, THompson of New 
Jersey, MCDOWELL of Delaware. 

Their specific proposals are of relatively 
slight consequence. Their appeal is all im- 
portant. They are saying that the people are 
well aware of the dangers of the times, but 
that the people do not believe that the dan- 
gers can be mitigated by my-father-can- 
beat-your father talk or by chip-on-shoulder 
assertions of devotion to peace. Maybe the 
Russians and the Chinese cannot be brought 
to use any other language, these people say; 
but let us find out, 

The young representatives have not dis- 
persed the clouds, but they have let Wash- 
ington feel the wind that blows across the 
country. It is fresh. 


Customs Progress 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though many of us are aware of the great 
strides in implementing the President's 
program of increasing and facilitating 
foreign trade accomplished through the 
Customs Simplifications Acts of 1953 and 
1954, I doubt whether we realize the tre- 
mendous progress which has been made 
since the Eisenhower administration 
took office in furthering the President's 
program in this direction through in- 
creased efficiency and other administra- 
tive improvements made by the Treasury 
Department and the Customs Bureau. 

The following editorial from the May 
4, 1955, issue of the New York Times calls 
attention to some very significant results 
achieved in this area which were out- 
lined in a recent speech by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, H. Chapman 
Rose, before the National Council of 
American Importers: 

CUSTOMS PROGRESS 

As a result of the Customs Simplification 

Acts of 1953 and 1954, the Customs Adminis- 
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tration has been freed from many archaic 
procedural requirements. In the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954 Congress recog- 
nized the need for modernizing and sim- 
plifying the Tariff Act descriptions and au- 
thorized the Tariff Commission to undertake 
a 2-year study and revision of these which 
“should go far to eliminate the problems 
arising from obsolescence.” 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note, the 
Customs Department has not just stood 


‘around waiting for the law to be reformed. 


It started immediately, in 1953, to do what 
it could under the existing laws by the sim- 
ple process of increased efficiency. Reform 
of the customs laws would not help much 


‘unless and until the customs officials had 


caught up on their work so they could apply 
them. That has been no easy task. When 
this administration came into office, accord- 
ing to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Rose, the backlog of customs entries await- 
ing liquidation was about 700,000. It had 
been rising steadily ever since the war from 
a low point of 275,000 in 1947; and it con- 


-tinued to rise until September of 1953, when 


it reached the alltime high of 900,000. That 
was a backlog of 1 year’s work at the then 
rate of liquidation. This meant that many 
an importer waited a year or more after 
paying his estimated duties before he could 
be sure that his customs liability was finally 
fixed. The latest figures reveal that this 
backlog had been reduced by nearly one- 
third, to 655,000. While the number of en- 
tries filed continues at peak levels, the quar- 
terly rate of liquidation has been raised from 
225,000 (where it stood in September of 
1953) to 322,000 in the first quarter of this 
year and is continuing its rapid rate of rise. 

Mr. Rose’s address.before the Council of 
American Importers is interesting as a clear 
exposition of the customs problems and the 
state of progress in that area; it is equally 
interesting as a reminder of the consistency 
with which the administration has sought to 
make its basic ideas on foreign trade effective 
on every front. 


The Norwegians on Their Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, across the Atlantic in Norway 
today there is a spirit of general celebra- 
tion and festivity. Norwegians are look- 
ing back across the pages of their coun- 
try’s history to a spring day in 1814. In 
April of that year a constituent assembly 
met at Eidsvold to draw up a new con- 
stitution. Representatives had been 
elected by the people for the purpose of 
drafting and adopting a constitution. 
The observation has since been made by 
historians that it is doubtful if there has 
been an assembly of men more sincerely 
and wholeheartedly devoted to the wel- 
fare of their country. They were in 
unanimous agreement that Norway must 
have a government based upon the sov- 
ereign will of the people. Within 6 
weeks of their first meeting the assembly 
had adopted the new constitution and 
elected their new king. 

This Constitution of Norway is in 
many ways similar to our own, in its pro- 
visions for personal and individual lib- 
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erty and in the clauses which have to 
do with justice and equality. If these 
similarities are traced back to their 
origin, we can see that the ideas and 
traditions of these two nations, Norway 
and the United States, have much in 
common. The people of both countries 
have the same devotion for the rights of 
man and his personal dignity, and both 
believe in government founded on a 
proper balance between freedom and law. 

Since May 17, 1814, the day when the 
Constitution of Norway was finally 
signed and became the law of the land, 
the going has not always been easy for 
Norway, by any means. Within our own 
generation we have seen Norway con- 
quered and occupied by the ruthless 
Nazis. Norwegian forces at first strug- 
gled against overwhelming odds. Finally 
they were forced to surrender, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the war years the 
exploits of the Norwegian underground 
were daring and heroic, and in this way 
they were able to make a great contri- 
bution to the war effort. 

Since the war Norway has been mainly 
concerned with reconstruction, recovery, 
and new economic gains for her people. 
The task at first seemed staggering. The 
demand for new housing was a particu- 
larly perplexing problem. But with new 
development in industry, with aid from 
our own country, with new vistas open- 
ing up for cooperation with other coun- 
tries, Norway today finds herself on a 
sound economic footing and in a position 
to compete with other nations in selling 
her goods to the world. 

On the international scene, Norway 
has shown remarkable interest in par- 
ticipating in many international organi- 
zations. Norway is a member of the 
United Nations, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Together with 
the leaders of other Western democra- 
cies Norway’s leaders have given un- 
stintingly of their time and energy to 
work for world peace and for improved 
cultural and economic relations between 
nations. 

This day of celebration in Norway 
gives us in America an opportunity to 
send across the sea our own hearty 
greetings and congratulations. May the 
spirit of brotherhood which already 
binds us together continue to grow not 
only in our international life but also in 
a more personal way, in our own hearts. 
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New Partnership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Oregonian, an in- 
dependent newspaper published at Port- 
land, Oreg. This editorial concerns 
H. R. 5789, legislation providing for the 
immediate construction of the John Day 


-Dam on the Columbia River. 
torial gives a very good explanation of 
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the vital need of H. R. 5789, and I would 
like for all of my colleagues to have the 
benefit of reading it. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
RECORD: 

NEW PARTNERSHIP PLAN 


The John Day Dam “partnership” bill in- 
troduced by Representative Sam Coon and 
the offer of three private utilities to put up 
$273 million of the total cost estimated at 
$310 million provide the first major test 
in the Pacific Northwest of the Eisenhower 
partnership plan involving private utilities. 

The bill will be fought bitterly by Demo- 
crats committed to public power and an all- 
Federal Columbia power system. But south- 
ern Democrats and Republicans who voted 
to deauthorize the Coosa River project and 
permit a private utility to build it may wel- 
come the John Day plan. Those who voted 
for the Priest Rapids Dam partnership of 
Grant County PUD with the Government 
may find it inconsistent to oppose a similar 
deal with private utilities. 

Local partnership is not limited to the 
three private utilities, Portland General Elec- 
tric, Pacific Power & Light, and Washington 
Water Power. Others, including PUD's, 
REA’s and municipal systems who want to 
lay some money on the barrelhead may be- 
come partners if they act not later than 6 
months after passage of the bill. But there 
is no rush of public-power groups to join. 
Their future power supply, unlike that of 
private utilities, is protected by the “prefer- 
ence and priority” clause of the Bonneville 
Act applying to Federal dams under con- 
struction. 

Partnership is, indeed, the private utilities’ 
answer to the preference clause. The in- 
stalled capacity of 1,105,000 kilowatts of the 
John Day project is about equal to a 2-year 
average increase in the power needs of the 
region. But unless the Federal Government 
resumes its earlier policy of dam building, 
and at a much higher rate, the supply of 
Federal power available to private utilities 
will be relatively small in the early 1960's 

Portland General Electric now is dependent 
upon the Federal Bonneville system for about 
75 percent of its power supply, and Pacific 
Power & Light about 50 percent. The con- 
stant and tremendous increase in demand 
makes it imperative that these companies 
assure themselves of large blocks of power in 
the 1960’s. Hence their applications for 
dams in the Snake River and for partnership 
in John Day. 

The chief attraction of John Day partner- 
ship to electric customers in the State of 
Oregon is that about two-thirds of John 
Day’s output would flow into the PGE and 
Pacific systems in return for their invest- 
ments in a project which the Government 
would build and own. This power supply 
would be available for at least 50 years— 
and the local partners would have first op- 
portunity to finance and obtain power from 
additional generators which, depending on 
upstream storage, might increase John Day's 
installed capacity to 1,700,000 kilowatts. 

The applicant utilities believe the power 
produced at John Day under private financ- 
ing will be competitive in cost with that from 
other projects. This is challenged by most 
public power leaders who see a big saving in 
power rates from Treasury financing. 

This newspaper has not been and is not 
now enthusiastic for the partnership ap- 


` proach to regional development as enunci- 


ated by Secretary of Interior McKay. But 
we recognize fully the need of private utili- 
ties to protect their companies and their 
customers by obtaining power supplies for 
the future. Federal or regional development 
with elimination of the preference for public 
power agencies would provide a better ap- 
proach, in our opinion. But as long as the 
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public power enthusiasts cling to priority 
contracts, we cannot view too harshly the 
efforts of the private utilities to get their 
share of power. 


Modern Material Handling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to include 
herein a communication from Mr. J. W. 
Hall, national secretary of the American 
Material Handling Society, together 
with comments and an article by Mr. 
James R. Bright, of Harvard University, 
on the subject of material handling: 

AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING i 
SOCIETY, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Perer W. RODINO, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Roptno: I would like to enter 
into the record, as a part of the program in 
support of your resolution, H. J. 231, A Na- 
tional Better Material Handling and Pack- 
aging Week, the following letter and articles 
from Prof. James R. Bright, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Formerly chief editor of Modern Material 
Handling magazine, Professor Bright served 
from 1940-45 in the United States Army, 
second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel. He 
served as island ammunition officer at New 
Caledonia and at Guadalcanal (for the 1st 
Marine division), as division maintenance 
officer at Bougainville and as assistant divi- 
sion maintenance officer, Philippine cam- 
paign. He served 1 school year as instructor, 
academic department of ordnance engi- 
neers, United States Military Academy, West 
Point. j 

The attached article is lengthy but con- 
tained in it is a message of vital importance 
to the military forces of the United States. 
Professor Bright’s background qualifies him 
to point out weaknesses which may some 
day prove to be, the Achille’s heel of this, 
the most productive Nation the world has 
yet seen. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National secretary, AMHS, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., meter divi- 
sion, Newark, N. J. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Boston, Mass., April 29, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 

National Secretary, American Material 
Handling Society, Inc., in care of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp, Meter 
Division, Newark, N. J. 

Dear MR. HALL: Your concept of a National 
Material Handling Week is a very interesting 
one. However, I seem to detect a great deal 
of satisfaction with the state of affairs. We 
seem to be congratulating ourselves on a 
job well done. While it is true that many 
splendid things have been done, this week 
you propose should be the springboard to 
make some real progress in an area where 
we are tremendously backward—the han- 
dling of military supplics. 
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A few months ago an officer from the 
Transportation Corps presented a paper be- 
fore the Society of Automotive Engineers in 
which he pointed out that back in 1775, 
when Ticonderoga was captured, a requisi- 
tion was sent from Boston to have these cap- 
tured British cannon forwarded to assist in 
the seige of the British at Boston. Pro- 
ceeding by oxcart and sledge took several 
months for these cannon to reach Boston. 
I believe the speed averaged out at about 
114 miles an hour. 

The paper went on to point out that when 
front-line troops in Korea requisitioned sup- 
plies, it took something like 3 months for 
the supplies to reach them from the States. 
My recollection is that the author pointed 
out that this is an average speed of about 
3 miles an hour. Thus in 175 years we have 
raised the speed of forwarding military sup- 
plies by about 1% miles an hour. This is 
a pretty sorry record. 

We pride ourselves on being the most 
mechanized and mechanically progressive 
nation. Is this the best we can do in the 
military field? The facts are that we as yet 
have no unified system for moving a pallet 
load of ammunition or rations from the 
manufacturer’s packaging line to the ammu- 
nition or ration dump supporting the com- 
bat regiment. There is no unified material 
handling program between the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Merchant Marine. There are 
some individually excellent material handl- 
ing programs in branches of our services, but 
integrated effort—from packaging line to 
the using troops—has not been developed. 
We still supply our military forces by an 
antiquated and highly inefficient system of 
manhandling millions of small boxes 
thousands of times on their way to the front. 
This need not be. 

If the National Material Handling Week 
can help to provide a servicewide, nation- 
wide mechanized system for forwarding 
supplies, it will be a real contribution to 
our economy. Not only would supplies get 
there faster and in better condition, but we 
would need smaller inventories, far fewer 
cargo trucks, and it would save at least 25 
percent or more of the supply troops who 
now manhandle these supplies. The at- 
tached article, Expediting Supply From 
Beachhead to Battlefront Through Mech- 
anized Handling, suggests the basic nature 
of the problem and points out some pos- 
sible solutions which should be tried. 

Since this paper was presented before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1953 experiments along some of these 
lines have been conducted by different 
branches of the armed services, but it is still 
true that we have no nationwide, service- 
wide, or even armywide concept for mech- 
anized handling of a standard package from 
homefront to battlefront. 

I hope the National Materials Handling 
Week can do something about this. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. BRIGHT, 
Lecturer on Industrial Management. 


FroM BEACHHEAD TO BATTLEFRONT THROUGH 
MECHANIZED HANDLING 


Modern handling methods could increase 
our Army’s mobility enormously and release 
at least 25 percent of present supply troops 
for combat duty. Here are seven suggested 
techniques. 


Our combat line—the battlefront—is high- ` 


ly mechanized with automatic weapons and 
the finest of armored vehicles. 
front—our production lines—are certainly 
the most mechanized in the world. Yet, in 
between, we Americans tolerate an archaic 
and wasteful procedure—the handling of 
supplies from beachhead to frontline is lit- 
erally a hundred years behind the rest of 
our armed efforts. With exception that we 
now employ a motortruck instead of a team 
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of horses and a wagon, we are back in Civil 
War days in moving supplies up to the front. 

Our Army’s principal activity, other than 
combat, is to move men and supplies to the 
desired spot at a rate fast enough to satisfy 
military situations. It follows that we ought 
to employ every possible means of speeding 
such movement. It is no exaggeration to 
say that hundreds of small operations and 
numerous big ones, such as Patton’s drive 
across Germany, were delayed or stalled be- 
cause supplies could not keep up with the 
combat troops. Not only do our ancient 
handling techniques delay military move- 
ment; they also absorb an enormous number 
of troops for sheer “coolie labor.” Further- 
more, an excessive number of conventional 
cargo trucks are required because such a 
large percentage of their operational time is 
spent in loading and unloading rather than 
in moving. 

Fundamentally, the movement of supplies 
is a materials-handling problem and it can 
be enormously improved by approaching it 
as such. 

At present military supplies are handled 
as single man-sized packages. Probably bet- 
ter than 90 percent of them weigh in the 
vicinity of 100 pounds or less. Piece by 
piece they are moved to the shore from land- 
ing craft, and here they are segregated by 
classes, such as ammunition, rations, and 
clothing. Usually, after temporary storage on 
the beach, motortrucks will be drawn up to 
each stack and cartons or crates will be load- 
ed onto the trucks for delivery to base depots. 
Supplies are stored in these base depots by 
classes and they eventually move through 
a sequence of depots, still segregated by 
class. 

As the battlefront advances, these depots 
are leapfrogged forward and occasionally 
sideward and backward. It is conservative 
to say that the average carton probably is 
handled a minimum of 20 times before reach- 
ing the combat troops. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 50 handlings and even a 
hundred handlings often occur. 

At the supply point, the issue to users 
(the combat troops) begins. 
point supplies have been moved in bulk, and 
usually in terms of at least one and often 
many truckloads of a single item. However, 
from the supply point to the man on the 
frontline breakdown begins. The problem 
from here on is not one of moving large 
quantities of a single item, but rather of 
handling many smaller quantities of mixed 
items and of sending them to scattered desti- 
nations. 

Obviously, from ship to supply point, the 
job is susceptible to a high degree of mech- 
anization, since such large volumes of single 
kinds of items are going to a limited num- 
ber of destinations. 

Under the present system using conven- 
tional motortrucks and loading and unload- 
ing by hand, the results have to be seen to 
be believed. An active beachhead or dock 
can only be described as chaos. The roads 
leading into beachheads and many depots are 
literally clogged with trucks waiting to be 
loaded or unloaded. The number of men 
that have to be pulled away from other 
work to do the handling is enormous. At 
one time during the Guadalcanal campaign, 
it was necessary to march 800 marines from 
frontline to beachhead each day to handle 
supplies that were pouring ashore. At one 
time the harbor of Noumea had 107 ships 
waiting to be unloaded. As a local wag 
quipped, “Henry Kaiser may think he's 
building Liberty ships, but he really is just 
making floating warehouses.” 

This scene was repeated in hundreds of 
combat situations throughout the world. It 
is potentially existent today because of one 
basic oversight. Failure to use and develop 
modern materials handling methods. The 


supply activity has not been mechanized ~ 


consistent with the battlefront and the pro- 
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duction line. In- terms of materials han- 
dling principles, what is wrong? These 
things stand out: 

1. It is a mistake to handle things in small 
pieces. The unit load should be adopted and 
pushed from production line as far for- 
ward as possible, before breaking it down 
for issue. 

2. The whole concept of manual handling 
must be abandoned. We must handle things 
with machines to avoid the waste of man- 
power and the enormous delays now tol- 
erated. 

3. There are too many pickups and put- 
downs. Some of these transfer operations 
can be eliminated. 

4. The use of general cargo trucks for the 
mass movement of supplies is wrong. The 
conventional motortruck is not the right 
vehicle because it has to be loaded by an 
outside agency. We must adopt a self- 
loading vehicle for major supply move- 
ments. 

5. There is no Army-wide attack on the 
handling problem. Furthermore, it is not 
enough to mechanize the Army’s handling 
alone. This job must be coordinated with 
the Air Force, with the Navy, as well as with 
the manufacturers of military supplies. The 
above should not be misinterpreted as a 
statement that no research is being done by 
the Armed Forces. It is; however, there is 
no overall coordinated materials-handling 
program. 

Let us consider what could be done to 
improve or eliminate these basic trouble 
spots: 

POSSIBILITY I—INTRODUCE UNIT LOADS 
AND FORK TRUCKS 


Since the average unit load of military 
supplies might contain 30 cartons approxi- 
mately 13 by 18 by 14 inches on a 40-by-18- 
inch pallet, the fork-truck technique would 
provide enormous improvement. One man— 
the fork-truck operator—would move 30 
times the weight and volume that he could 
move manually. He would be able to move 
it faster than he could walk with a single 
carton. Furthermore, he could lift this load 
and stack it much higher than he could 
reach. 

Using conventional motortrucks, this fork- 
truck unit-load technique would enable one 
man to load a vehicle in less than 5 minutes. 

If fork trucks were stationed at the beach 
and at each depot, up to and including the 
supply point, we would see fantastic im- 
provement in the speed of loading and in 
the reduction of the number of men re- 
quired. Furthermore, it might be practical 
to use a fork truck in the regimental supply 
dumps to reduce the number of their men 
pulled away from combat duty. 

The system reduces manpower require- 
ments on beach and in depots by at least 
90 percent. It cuts the time required to 
load or unload a motortruck to between a 
half and a tenth that now required. It re- 
duces damage to material, because boxes, 
cases, and shells would not be thrown to 
the ground from the truck. The unit load 
would be swiftly and properly placed, with 
much less damage to individual items. 

Two of the basic problems are not solved. 
There are still just as many transfers as 
there were previously, and the carrier ve- 
hicles still stand idle while they are loaded. 
However, there is a way to improve this: 


POSSIBILITY IF—-FORK TRUCKS, UNIT LOADS, 
AND STRADDLE CARRIERS 


The modern straddle carrier, which has 
evolved from the lumber carrier, is barely 
coming into its own in industry. Its funda- 
mental advantage is this: It is a truck that 
loads itself. Once this concept is grasped, 
the possibilities of speeding the handling 
of supplies is self-evident. Straddle carriers, 
under normal industrial operating condi- 
tions, will pick up and discharge loads rang- 
ing from 5 tons to 22! tons in 15 seconds. 
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It should be emphasized that just one man 
does the job—the vehicle driver. No ad- 
ditional help of any kind whatsoever is 
required. 

This technique is being employed on an 
every-day operating basis by many firms. 
Some are operating in open fields and over 
relatively rough terrain. In the steel mill, 
for instance, one man picks up, moves, and 
unloads as much as 125 tons an hour be- 
tween rolling mill and a storage yard a half 
mile away. This is perhaps the most excit- 
ing and fantastic improvement that could 
be applied to military operations, and it is 
a clear demonstration of the superiority of 
mechanical muscles over manpower. Here's 
how it would work in action: 

Fork trucks on the beaches would go into 
the landing craft, pick up a unit load, and 
deposit it on a master pallet somewhere on 
the beach. When 6, 8, or 10 unit loads were 
assembled on the master pallet (whatever 
proved to be optimum for the straddle car- 
rier designed for military requirements), the 
straddle carrier could be directed to pick up 
this load, transport it to the depot, and de- 
posit it wherever desired. 

In less than 30 seconds, a single man, the 
vehicle operator, would pick up the load. 
Similarly, he would unload it in less than 
80 seconds. Contrast this handling tech- 
nique with the present piece-by-piece man- 
ual handling into a motor truck and out of 
it, and it is so startling as to be almost un- 
believable. It will be a military crime if we 
do not expiore this possibility. 

When supplies have to be forwarded from 
the base depots to intermediate depots and 
supply plants, they will be handled in the 
identical manner. However, it will not be 
necessary for the fork truck to be present, 
since the load is already assembled on the 
master pallet Thus, the straddle carrier 
saves even more time, and suggests other 
advantages. 

Because loads can be preassembled, and 
because the transporting vehicle is not idle 
during the loading operation, far fewer ve- 
hicles are required. In civilian practice, 
straddle carriers are used to distribute lum- 
ber, building supplies, and similar items. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
1 straddle carrier can transport material 
between given locations about as rapidly as 
5 to 7 conventional motor trucks. Suppose 
that under military conditions it would do 
the job of just three motor trucks. This 
still would be a tremendous saving in reduc- 
ing congestion, equipment requirements, 
road-building requirements, and the need for 
drivers and maintenance personnel. 

Measured against the 3 basic objectives, 
we see that the straddle carrier has accom- 
plished 2 of them. 

We are now: 

1. Handling machine-sized loads. 

2. Applying a self-loading vehicle. 

3. Transfers, however, have not been elim- 
inated since there are just as many pickups 
and putdowns as before. However, since 
the times to perform these functions are so 
negligible, we might almost consider the 
transfers eliminated. 


POSSIBILITY INI—THE TRAVELOADER 


Closely allied to the straddle carrier is 
another self-loading vehicle. It has several 
distinct advantages over the straddle carrier: 

1. Since it has forks, it can make up its 
own master load, and be completely selective 
about the discharge of part of its load. 

2. It can stack one load on top of another. 

3. It can pick up all kinds of odd-shaped 
objects, such as a load of lumber, a com- 
pressor, & portable generator, etc.; whereas 
the present straddle carrier often requires 
the assistance of a fork-truck to place an 
object on a master pallet before movement. 

4. It can lift things out of trucks and rail- 
road cars. 

Obviously the traveloader is more expen- 
sive than the straddle carrier, but its versa- 
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tility appears to give it an advantage for 
certain operations. 


POSSIBILITY IV—-FORK TRUCKS, UNIT LOADS, AND 
AERIAL ROPEWAYS 


Few Americans are acquainted with the 
aerial ropeways and their possibilities. Many 
of their applications are not appreciated by 
us. During the Italian war in Ethiopia, it 
was reported that the Italian Army was sup- 
plied at the rate of 700 tons a day over an 
80-mile ropeway in miserable, rugged ter- 
rain. The longest ropeway in operation now 
is in Sweden. It is about 60 miles long, and 
it appears there is no reason why much longer 
ropeways could not be successfully operated. 

The ropeway can negotiate literally any 
gradient, so terrain is no problem. Its oper- 
ation is practically unaffected by wind, snow, 
rain, or heat. It does not require a great 
deal of bulky material to construct. Pre- 
assembled towers could be quickly erected 
by a small crew. Capacities of 100 to 200 
tons per hour would be practicable for mili- 
tary operations, in light portable structures. 
Unit loads of 1 to 3 tons would be easy to 
handle. 

Speeds of 40 to 2,000 feet per minute would 
be possible. Passengers could be carried if 
desired. It could be erected much faster 
than a road can be built. It is not very 
vulnerable to enemy fire. Far less material, 
equipment, and men are required than with 
roads. Moreover, it has one great advantage 
over vehicular techniques: 

It forwards loads continuously without 
personnel accompanying each load. 

In practice, ropeways would be located on 
the beach and would lead to each of the ma- 
jor base depots. Fork trucks would take unit 
loads out of the landing craft, put them on 
trays, or cars of the ropeway for conveyance 
to depots. At the depots, fork trucks would 
remove the unit loads and stack them. The 
ropeways could be made to be self-loading 
and discharging. Ropeways could be estab- 
lished from base to intermediate and ad- 
vanced depots. They could also supply iso- 
lated and relatively stationary combat groups, 

Referring to the three basic handling prob- 
lems, it will be seen that this system ac- 
complishes: 

1. Handling mechanized loads. 

2. Substantial elimination of vehicles. 


3. One transfer is eliminated because the 
fork truck often will put the unit load di- 
rectly on the ropeway from the landing craft. 


There is a further possibility that some sort 
of stationary island offshore could be created 
on which to mount a ropeway and supplies 
could be conveyed directly to the base depot. 
If this could be achieved, fantastic gains 
would be made in relieving the beachhead of 
congestion. The transfers of material from 
ship to landing craft and from landing craft 
to beachhead stack, and from beachhead to 
vehicle would all be eliminated. 


POSSIBILITY V— UNIT LOADS, FORK TRUCKS, AND 
BELT CONVEYORS 


In 1950, Mr. Harold Von Thaaden, of the 
Hewitt-Robins Co., Inc., presented before the 
ASME a paper on Conveyors and the Prob- 
lem of Military Supply. He recommended 
cross-country conveyors to forward military 
supplies. These would be portable conveyors, 
each about 200 feet long. Complete with belt 
truss sections, drive and idlers, they would 
weigh about 7,000 pounds and take up ap- 
proximately the same shipping space as 
standard 2!4-ton truck. In continuous op- 
eration, one 30-inch belt conveyor would do 
the job of 400 Army trucks. Thirty-five men 
could lay a quarter of a mile of such conveyor 
in 2 hours. About 100 soldiers would be re- 
quired to maintain and operate a 30-mile 
conveyor system. The belt would run night 
and day at 5 miles an hour. Because of 
straight-line advantages, 10 miles of overland 
conveyor would do the job of 15 miles of road. 
These are a staggering set of advantages, and 
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there is no doubt that the belt conveyor in- 
dustry could make it so. 

The author would suggest, however, that 
the 30-inch belt conveyor is not the answer. 
The belt should be broader and heavier so 
that the unit load principle could be 
adopted. Therefore, a conveyor capable of 
moving unit loads on the same general basis 
and at the same speeds, is a more proper 
goal. If a 1-ton unit load were spaced every 
10 feet on the conveyor, and the conveyor 
moved at 5 miles an hour, supplies would 
be forwarded at better than 2,500 tons per 
hour. 

Again if it were possible to support this 
conveyor on floating pontoons leading to a 
ship offshore, we would eliminate 2 to 3 
transfer operations and greatly relieve beach- 
head and road congestion. Such a system 
would not have the flexibility of the aerial 
ropeway, nor its ability to negotiate gradients 
as steep as 2:1, nor its speed of erection. 
However, it would be ideal for the high- 
volume operation from beach or dock to base 
depot. 

POSSIBILITY VI— AMPHIBIOUS CARGO VEHICLE, 
UNIT LOADS, AND FORK TRUCKS 


Last May the Army Transportation Corps 
announced a new type of ampbibious ve- 
hicle. The BARC is rated at 60 tons and has 
a drop front ramp to facilitate cargo dis- 
charge. 

Since a cargo ship using ship’s gear would 
discharge unit loads into the BARC lying 
beside it in the water, and the BARC could 
travel on its own power to shore, then cross 
the beach on wheels and follow the road to 
intermediate base depot for discharge, a con- 
siderable saving would be made. The BARC's 
principal advantage is that it eliminates 
transfers at two very troublesome points: 
(a) from the landing craft to the beach, 
and (b) from the beach to vehicle destined 
for depot. 

Also, it looks like an especially valuable 
vehicle for handling odd loads that do not 
readily fit into other mechanized handling 
devices. For instance, large bulldozers, 
tanks, trucks, artillery pieces, mobile radar 
stations, etc., could be moved ashore much 
more efficiently by this technique. 

It does not appear to be a good technique 
for general land operations. 


POSSIBILITY VII—THE CARGO CARRYING 
HELICOPTER 


The Transportation Corps has already con- 
ducted some successful experiments with 
helicopters for emergency shipments. Here 
the helicopter hovers over a portion of the 
ship's deck and lowers a rope with hook. 
This hook is attached to a load fastened in a 
sling or container. The helicopter then 
winches the cargo up secures it, and flies 
directly to the desired spot. 

If the giant straddle-type cargo handling 
helicopter can be made practical, enormous 
savings could be made. Master pallets or 
containers with 10 to 20 tons could be 
flown from large cargo ships having special 
landing decks, or from beach or depot to 
whatever point was desired. 


Such a technique would give the Army 
undreamed of speed in moving supplies. 
Neither terrain, road conditions, or inter- 
vening enemy strong points would be a 
problem. Enormous numbers of trucks, 
men, and maintenance facilities and road- 
building facilities would be eliminated. 
Such aircraft would save so much money 
and shipping space, as well as driver man- 
power, that this flying freight car idea may 
not be so expensive after all. Certainly the 
idea should be carefully explored. 


Results of such a program 


Through these techniques, combinations 
of them, or others not mentioned here, it 
would be possible to greatly speed the move- 
ment of supplies. As a minimum result, 
we could expect the following: 
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1. The numbers of supply troops required 
could be cut at least 20 to 25 percent, per- 
haps even more. These troops would be 
available for combat duty. 

2. The need for civilian labor to vast quan- 
tities at rear depots could be cut 75 to 90 
percent by introducing the fork truck system. 

3. Substantial numbers of cargo trucks 
could be eliminated because delays in load- 
ing and unloading would be reduced. This 
in turn would effect a saving in shipping 
space, gasoline requirements, the reduction 
of road congestion, the reduction of road 
building requirements, and the require- 
ments for drivers with all their supporting 
supplies and facilities. 

4. By going to the unit load technique, 
the elaborate packaging now given each in- 
dividual case or carton could be reduced. 
Collectively, 30 cartons, let us say, could be 
made into a unit load that would be strong 
enough for all handling purposes, yet would 
reduce packaging costs. 


Putting such a program in action 


Nothing significant will be accomplished 
until, on the highest level, the Army recog- 
nizes that the mass movement of supplies 
is its single biggest job other than combat. 
Once this is done, and a unified overall 
handling program is initiated under some- 
one with imagination and vigor, tremendous 
results can be expected. 

One supply branch—perhaps the Trans- 
portation Corps—should be charged with the 
movement and handling technique for all 
supplies from beachhead to frontline, or at 
least to supply points. 

The Department of Defense should recog- 
nize that this supply job is an interservice 
problem. It requires coordination from the 
end of production line through the conti- 
nental warehouses to the cargo ships and so 
on into the hands of the combat troops. It 
must be attacked as such by some inter- 
service materials handling group, which 
should create a uniform handling procedure, 
with each link integrated with the others. 


Conclusion 


In brief, mechanized handling offers us an 
immediate and practical method of releasing 
large numbers of troops for combat duty, for 
reducing the number of cargo trucks now 
used, and for greatly speeding the movement 
of supply. These gains will far outweigh the 
costs. 

No claim is made that all of these things 
will work in all of the places and ways sug- 
gested. The author does maintain, however, 
that vast improvements are possible through 
mechanized handling. 


Organized Labor Takes Initiative To Make 
Certain Welfare Funds Are Adminis- 
tered With Complete Honesty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
mentioned before the manner in which 
our great labor organizations are taking 
steps to see that union-welfare funds are 
administered with complete honesty, 
even with a somewhat higher standard 
of ethics than that prevailing in ordi- 
nary business. 

This is as it should be. When a union 
negotiates a hospitalization, welfare, or 
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pension system for its members, every 
penny possible above actual legitimate 
costs should go exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the members. There should be full 
disclosure of the facts about the fund 
to the public and to members of the 
union. There should be an accounting, 
to the public and to the members, for 
every dime. 

Both the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have adopted principles 
to guide the operation of welfare funds 
by their affiliated unions. Both of these 
big labor federations are acutely con- 
scious of the responsibility they bear to 
make sure that the funds are adminis- 
tered according to the highest stand- 
ards of ethics. 

The weekly organ of the International 
Association of Machinists carries a 
pertinent editorial on the AFL statement 
of principles on welfare funds. The edi- 
torial, entitled, “We Can’t Afford Moral 
Backsliders,” admirably declares the 
high idealism that motivates all worth- 
while union leaders and shows that 
union spokesmen themselves are insist- 
ent on integrity in the handling of wel- 
fare funds. I offer the text of the edi- 
torial for the Rrecorp: 


WE CAN'T AFFORD MORAL BACKSLIDERS 


Policing health and welfare plans is one 
of the most painful problems facing the 
union movement. We can say, with com- 
plete truth, that the difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of health and welfare plans, 
the kickbacks from insurance companies, 
the missing funds have occurred in only a 
tiny fraction of 1 percent of the thousands 
of plans in existence. 

We can be proud that in the administra- 
tion of thousands of health and welfare plans 
negotiated by IAM lodges, not a single bad 
apple has turned up. 

But saying this is not enough. There have 
been some scandals in connection with a few 
health and welfare plans. These scandals 
have given aid and comfort to labor's ene- 
mics; they have provided ammunition that 
labor enemies have been using not against 
the guilty but principally against all labor. 

It is because the union movement is 
founded on the highest ideals, because it has 
no other purpose but to serve its members 
and the country, that the slightest slip of an 
individual gives our enemies a springboard 
from which to attack not only our weak- 
nesses, but our entire existence. 

As union members, we must be on our 
guard to make sure that slips are prevented, 
not only in our own organization but in 
every labor organization. The labor move- 
ment cannot afford moral backsliders, no 
matter how small their number. 

FOR LABOR’S PROTECTION 

To help with this problem, the A. F. of L. 
executive council has just adopted a code of 
principles to guide all affiliated unions in 
setting up and administering health and 
welfare plans. 

Our own IAM executive council already 
has adopted a similar code of ethics govern- 
ing our health and welfare plans, as have 
some other unions, All others are expected 
to follow suit. 

The AFL executive council also pointed out 
that this job of protecting our health and 
welfare funds is also going to require some 
additional legislation, both Federal and 
State. 

The AFL has recommended that full reports 
on the financial operation of every negotiated 
health and welfare plan be required annually 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and that 
such reports always be ayailable to union 
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members and employers directly concerned, 
State insurance officials, and authorized 
vernment agencies. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE 


Also, the AFL recommends that State in- 
Surance commissions and departments should 
assume and exercise a greater responsibility 
for the integrity, competence, and character 
of agents and brokers who are licensed by the 

At present, such a license is virtually 
Meaningless. 

Records and accounts of agents and brokers 
thould be subject to regular and thorough 
4spections, and they should be required to 

e regular reports with State insurance 
po mnmissions disclosing and identifying every 

ĉe and commission received in connection 
with group policies issued as a part of health 
and welfare plans, and the nature and pur- 
Pose of expenditures made in the course of 
their business. 
= e charging of excessive fees, commis- 
ons, or expenses, and the making of un- 
ethical or improper payments to secure or 
hold an account should result in the 
Ffompt revocation of the license to operate. 
€ American labor movement is moving 
Safeguard its good name. We can only 

Pe and trust that the insurance compa- 
nies—at least those that do not have to pay 
wakbacks to sell their policies—will do like- 
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The Cabinet Committee on National Trans- 
Portation Problems Recommends That 
the Nation’s Railroads Be Given the 
Right To Compete With Other Forms of 
Passenger Haulage and Freight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Pang VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
of y 5, 1955, issue of Weekly Newsletter 
$ the Independent Editorial Services, 
1d» Washington, D. C., included the 
lowing editorial concerning the recent 
commendations of the President’s Spe- 
cial Transportation Commission. The 
“ditorial is entitled “The Right To Com- 
Pete” and warrants the attention of all 
embers of Congress: 
THE RIGHT To COMPETE 


The Cabinet Committee on National Trans- 
the tion Problems has issued its study of 
foc Subject, and naturally attention has been 
> tas on the railroads. It is now up to 

Ngress to straighten out the tangle which 
Co n caused not by economics but by 

ngress itself. 
of of the laws governing the operation 
aan railroads are more than 30 years old, 
ono in effect have been strangling railroad 
Peration since the rise of truck, airplane, 
dons Pipeline transportation. If Congress 

not get busy, it can raise hell with this 
cau Ty's defenses in case of war, and can 

Use too high prices in time of peace. 
one Taillroads—as they did in the last 

TUggle—will have to carry 90 percent of the 
taona for war. To kill off the railroads so 
plain ney can't function in case of war is just 
laws Suicide, and that is what the present 
terat, as necessarily administered by the In- 

tate Commerce Commission, are doing. 
ang thing can carry heavy war materials 
large bodies of men as efficiently or as 

ven; rly as the railroads. Trucks are con- 
nient for short hauls and restricted 


would go up from the public. 
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weights, but we must come back to the rail- 
roads if we want to get huge armaments 
transported over long distances. To insure 
a supply of cars in case of emergency, we 
should stockpile them now, instead of. being 
required to junk them for the purpose of 
avoiding taxes. 

To keep railroad transportation alive, pre- 
serving industrial communities and helping 
free travel for the population, the railroads 
should be permitted to compete equally with 
all other forms of movement. It is just 
stupid to extripate the cheapest, most re- 
liable, and safest mode of travel by sheer 
inertia of Congress. 

The railroad case should be under con- 
stant and vigilant surveillance, and not left 
to archaic legislation which was designed 
for the preautomobile age, or the period 
when the automobile was a pleasure vehicle. 

The situation of the railroads today would 
be pathetic were it not so tragic. On a foggy 
day when the airlines are grounded, hordes 
of passengers descend upon the railroads, ex- 
pecting full services, despite the fact that 
this is only an occasional event. 

The airlines enjoy the facilities built at 
public expense and in some instances receive 
subsidies. By the same token, and in justice, 
it would seem that trains should be can- 
celed, just as airlines cancel a flight, if it 
means a dead loss in revenue to operate. 

If the railroads should cancel a train be- 
cause of too few passengers, a holy howl 
Some of the 
trains between Washington and New York 
should run only in bad weather, when the 
airlines can’t run. 

The management of the roads, the labor 
unions of the roads, and the public should 
take a good look at the transportation report. 

Congress would do well to adjust the laws, 
major or minor, so that the railroads can 
compete in justice with the. other forms of 
passenger haulage and freight. It is only 
prudent and long overdue. 


Like a Breath of Fresh Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an article written by Barrett 
L. Crandall, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Washington Rowing 
Association. This article was set forth 
in the official program of the 10th annual 
Potomac Sprint Rowing Championship 
Regatta held at Hains Point, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 14, 1955, of which 
Mr. Crandall was chairman: 

LIKE A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


For the third time, something new is being 
added to the Washington scene today. It is 
@ group of more than 400 young oarsmen 
who have come here to compete on our Po- 
tomac for sprint rowing honors. Both young 
and old say “Welcome” to them because 
their appearance is like a breath of fresh 
air—bringing the spirit of amateurism into 
the midst of an area where so many concen- 
trate on professional activities. 

Two years ago Washington was honored 
by the Eastern Association of Rowing Col- 
leges. It was selected for the first time as 
the site for an intercollegiate rowing event. 
This regatta revealed that Washington has 
the potentialities to become the rowing 
capital of the world. 
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Right away, we can hear loud-voiced ex- 
pressions of surprise: “What’s all this talk 
about rowing grabbing the limelight? This 
is just some new fad.” Well, brother, get 
set for a surprise. The 10 or more contests 
to be seen today are just some more of a 
string of competitions which have been go- 
ing on for over a century. 

Way back when Millard Fillmore was Pres- 
ident of the United States—yes, way back 
when folks were talking about what that 
32d Congress was doing, the predecessors of 
two of today’s competitors started intercol- 
legiate rowing. 

Just 103 years ago, back in 1852, Yale and 
Harvard crews began to compete with one 
another. Down through the years the sport 
has spread to other schools and now, each 
year there are two great regattas in which 
they compete for top honors. 

Here, in the Potomac Regatta, with more 
crews and colleges participating than in any 
other, sprint rowing honors are decided over 
an official Olympic distance course of 2,000 
meters. At Syracuse, N. Y., the once-called 
Poughkeepsie regatta is held to determine 
who the distance rowing (3-mile) cham- 
pions are. 

Today we salute the young men participat- 
ing in the oldest form of organized sport in 
America. They occupy a unique and enviable 
place in the world of athletics. They are 
all simon-pure amateurs, competing in con- 
tests the like of which do not attract pro- 
fessionals. In an age when the tendency is 
so strong, and properly so, for young men to 
capitalize on their athletic skills, it is in- 
deed different to find one sport untouched by 
the dollar sign. A breath of fresh air. 

But there is more about these young men 
that is important. There are some who have 
been known to remark: “What’s the matter 
with their heads? Why do they pull and 
tug on those heavy oars with no chance to 
shine as individuals—with no prospect of 
seeing their names in headlines as winners 
of this or that event?” 

Well—there’s nothing wrong with the 
heads of these lads. Just ask the deans of 
their respective universities. As a group of 
students, these sweepswingers usually rank 
among the highest scholastically to be found 
at any school. More than that, they are 
precision artisans, working with split-second 
teamwork in a sport which quickly reveals 
and develops real men. 

All Washington hopes that the events to- 
day will prove the forerunner for a long 
series of similar regattas. The example they 
provide of clean amateurism and sportsman- 
ship is good for this city. Those responsible 
for bringing it to the Nation’s Capital are to 
be congratulated for having done so. 

But this sport of rowing has deeper, more” 
far-reaching significance to Washington, to 
this Nation—yes, to the entire world. As 
today’s contests are being presented, we have 
in our midst those who are looking beyond. 
In the examples of teamwork being seen on 
the Potomac today, they see prospects of 
greater teamwork within our own country 
and between nations—something that could 
mean a breath of really fresh air, air un- 
tainted by the trials and strifes that are too 
prevalent. 

Those looking ahead, have their eyes on 
the trials at which oarsmen will be selected 
to represent the United States in the Olym- 
pic Games in Melbourne, Australia. They 
feel that the logical place for holding such 
trials is our own Nation’s Capital. 

The young men who will represent our Na- 
tion will be ambassadors of good will. They 
will be a living demonstration of how young 
men of varying circumstances from all parts 
of a free country, can and do work together 
successfully. 

Out on the river there are undoubtedly 
several young men who will win places in the 
rowing squad which will go to Australia and 
seek to maintain American supremacy. The 
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teamwork they demonstrate Down Under 
can be an impressive lesson to the entire 
world. In their strong hands may lie impor- 
tant answers to our destiny. 


High Dam Bill Odd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted me by unani- 
mous consent of the House, I include the 
following article entitled “High Dam Bill 
Odd,” published in the Post-Register 
newspaper at Idaho Falls. The article 
refers to testimony given by W. S. Hol- 
den, an attorney for a number of canal 
companies and irrigation companies in 
Idaho. 

HicH Dam BLL Opp 

“The bill pending in the Senate to author- 
ize a high Federal dam at Hells Canyon in- 
vokes the constitutional authority in Con- 
gress to control the Snake River, a departure 
from the established practice by the Federal 
Government to construct Federal projects on 
the upper Snake River under the national 
Reclamation Act.” 

W. S. Holden, Idaho Falls attorney, made 
this statement Monday after returning Sun- 
day from testifying in hearings of the Hells 
Canyon bill in Washington, D. C. 

“All of the Federal projects in Idaho above 
Milner Dam, the last point of major diver- 
sion for irrigation in Idaho, were authorized 
under the national Reclamation Act. Any 
projects authorized under this act are oper- 
ated in conformity with State water law. 
Our basic objection to the Hells Canyon bill 
is that the Federal Government is attempting 
to authorize this legislation by invoking its 
constitutional authority under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, not under the 
Reclamation Act,” Holden told the Post- 
Register Monday after filing a written objec- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and after testi- 
fying orally for 2 hours and 25 minutes. 


PRODUCED BILL ~ 


After Senators ANDERSON, JACKSON, and 
NEUBERGER originally challenged such a legal 
departure, Holden said he produced the bill 
authorizing the Palisades Dam. 

“Conceding the marked difference in lan- 
guage in the two bills, the Senators then 
answered that the Hells Canyon bill sought 
to vest the operation of the Federal high 
dam at Hells Canyon under the Bureau of 
Reclamation in compliance with the Federal 
Reclamation Act. I seriously question 
whether this can be done because the author- 
ization clause of high-dam bill is in no 
way based on the National Reclamation Act 
and water users of Idaho do not want to be 
put to the expense of testing this matter in 
courts,” Holden, counsel for the Upper Snake 
River Water Users Protective Union, reported. 

Holden said he also questions the constitu- 
tionality of that section of the act wherein 
it attempts to preserve existing and future 
rights to the water users of Idaho. A Su- 
preme Court decision might be necessary to 
test the constitutionality of this provision 
of the bill. 

LICENSE POWER 


He also emphasized that a Federal license 
for a non-Federal power project is not “an 
original grant of authority but merely per- 
mission to use a State’s grant of authority.” 
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“After a Federal license is issued, then 
the non-Federal operator, such as the Idaho 
Power Co., must comply and conform to State 
water law. The Federal dam does not. 

“If Congress insists on the exercise of this 
power—the constitutional power invested 
under the commerce clause rather than the 
Reclamation Act—then I earnestly urge that 
Congress commences with development of 
the Snake River in the upper watershed re- 
gion in Idaho and Wyoming where multiple- 
purpose projects can be developed which 
would result in effective benefits upstream 
before going down the Snake River to Hells 
Canyon. 

“The irrigation, flood control, and power 
benefits at the upper reaches of the river 
certainly would have unusual benefits where 
they can be effectively applied, 


URGES NEW DAM 


“T urge the authorization of the reregulat- 
ing dam below Palisades Dam under the Rec- 
lamation Act. I also urge the construction of 
a reservoir above Palisades at the Alpine site. 
This reservoir would impound in excess of 
1 million acre-feet of water for multiple- 
purpose use. 

“The regulating dam itself, which would 
cost from ten to twelve million dollars, could 
have a power head of 100 feet and according 
to engineers’ report would develop 45,000 
kilowatts of power.” 

Holden stated that Senator WATKINS, of 
Utah, joined him in urging that the Colum- 
bia interstate compact be approved before 
enactment of the pending Hells Canyon Act. 


Pride of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Lakewood, Ohio, has just ob- 
served one of the most unique celebra- 
tions in modern American history—the 
observance of a “pride of progress.” 

These peerless American citizens of 
Lakewood are justifiably elated over their 
accomplishments during this past decade, 
for without State or Federal assistance 
this city, with a population of approxi- 
mately 70,000, has spent $50 million in 
civic improvements. 

This decade of advancement has 
marked the construction of a new mu- 
nicipal swimming pool, the expenditures 
of millions for the development of Lake- 
wood Hospital, thousands for the devel- 
opment of off-street parking, $5,215,000 
in new apartment construction, and more 
millions for parochial schools and new 
churches. Millions have been spent in 
the last 10 years improving and adding 
to Lakewood’s public schools, and thou- 
sands more have been spent in general 
revitalization of a community which 
many people said reached its peak 25 or 
30 years ago. 

Uppermost in this sense of pride is 
the completion of the $1,200,000 Lake- 
wood Civic Auditorium, the last word in 
modern amphitheaters with accoustical 
design employing the best features 
known to audio-engineering. Its one 
floor design with seating for 2,000 peo- 
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ple provides an atmosphere of informal- . 
ity and a feeling of belonging. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Lakewood 
are rightly proud of their accomplish- 
ments. It is indeed unique for a com- 
munity of this size without both han 
in Uncle Sam’s pockets to embark upon 
such a tremendous building program. 
am proud to represent these true Ameril- 
cans in the Congress. Their spirit and 
energy could well serve as an example 
for all America. “Pride of progress 
would be a fitting motto and guide for 
usall. Wein Washington point with the 
utmost pride to Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, much ate 
been said on the so-called Reserve P 
during the last 2 days. id 

Much more could. have been S@*- 
Much less probably should have beet 
said, because the subject matter is oe 
which is certainly not new to the grea» 
majority of the Members of this ga 
gress. Especially those of us who aii 
on the Committee on Armed Servic » 
have wrestled with the problem for year”. 

There is one specific phase of ze 
problem, however, which cannot be © 
plored too much and which should d 
the subject of exploration and stu 
until properly resolved. 


An old newspaper contemporary friend 
of mine, who has seen service the 


Marine Corps and is now one 0 ns 
fine editorial writers of the New Oe 
States, has said in an editorial ehet t 
many of us would like to say on t 
floor. o 

Through me, I am taking this Aa 
tunity of this Marine Reserve 8!V 
expression on this floor today ht- 
peating the words of a most thous” 
provoking editorial which he has WT 
ten: 

RESERVE PROBLEM 

The Defense Department's policy 

Armed Forces Reserves is becoming 


on the 
as in- 


t's 
comprehensible as the State Dep oo a 
policy on Formosa. Publicly it plugs iy it 


strong Organized Reserve, while private. Is 
is erasing from its Organized Reserve 
its most valuable asset—the battle-tes 
field grade officers. sev- 
What members of Reserve forces Of pafi 
eral branches have been mumbling i to 
for some months finally was broug 
public attention by an Associated er iD 
newsfeature of a typical Reserve office out 
Maryland who is about to be “promoted ig: 
of the Reserves. Of this officer the AP ent 
“(He) has a feeling that the Govern"), 
thinks it was nice to have him whe” ow 
was needed, but since he isn’t n 
the Government would like to savè 
by encouraging him to quit.” oting 
The encouragement consists Of Ape pil- 
a man to a rank above that allowed raced 
lets in his Reserve unit, He is 7¢P 
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eventually by someone. less experienced. 
And eventually he resigns his commission for 
while he is encouraged to continue par- 
ticipating in drills without pay he finally 
decides it is unfair to himself and to his 
family to remain in the Reserves without 
compensation while sacrificing civilian op- 
portunities. 

Some employers don't want to train him 
for a better job because he might leave again 
to defend his country. Also he begins to 
think that this time he gives to an ungrate- 
ful Government might be spent better doing 
chores about the house or giving his family 
some recreation. é 

The problem is one of financing, appar- 
ently with the Defense Department anxious 
to show Congress that it is getting the 
greatest number of men for the dollars al- 
lotted to Reserves. The sacrifice of quality 
for quantity is senseless, however, for the 
raw enlisted men could be trained to the 
same skills they now possess in a matter of 
weeks if a war occurred. 

To train replacements for these still com- 
paratively young officers would take years. 
These are men whose military knowledge is 
not confined to knowing which end of the 
rifle is the business end. These are men 
who could command battalions, air squad- 
rons, and technical units. 

The Defense Department apparently is 
timid about explaining such matters to 
Congress which has been critical of Defense 
Department shenanigans. But this is false 
economy and Congress ought to ask the 
Department to explain it. 


Strength and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 

Addressing the members of the Parent- 
Teachers Association at St. Joseph’s Hall, 
Fitchburg, Sunday night, Congressman 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN of Clinton stated that, “de- 
spite present gigantic world problems, there 
has been a distinct improvement recently in 
the entire international situation and that 
the prospects for something more than a 
mervous peace could be regarded as brighter 
than at any time since the end of the Korean 
conflict.” 

Pointing to the admission of Germany into 
NATO, the Austrian peace treaty and the 
happenings of the recent Bandung confer- 
ence as most encouraging signs of the vitality 
of the free world, the Clinton Congressman 
declared that “while it is too early to pre- 
dict complete success with current negotia- 
tions, that all these developments indicate 
that we can take a more optimistic view 
of international problems pending the out- 
come of the Big Four conference. 

“I would not venture to predict at this 
time,” said the Congressman, “that we can 
or that we will be able to forge in the near 
future the just peace which all the peoples 
of the world so ardently yearn for. But it is 


becoming increasingly clear that the attitude. 


of the Soviet toward peace proposals is more 
conciliatory and more rational. If this Na- 
tion continues to make it clear to the Krem- 
lin leaders that we will not compromise our 
basic principles and ideals and that we will 
not tolerate international banditry designed 
to permit communism to destroy free in- 
stitutions, I sincerely believe that great prog- 
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ress can be made, by proposals for disarma- 
ment and control of atomic and hydrogen 
energy, toward the goals of peace and free- 
dom which we seek and which must underlie 
any lasting settlement of world problems.” 

“It is the time for us, not only to sympa- 
thize with, but stanchly to support the in- 
tensified efforts which this Government is 
making to try to avert the unspeakable cala- 
mity of a third world war, and every true 
American must be and will be prepared, I am 
sure, to cooperate toward these great ends. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “it behooves 
us to keep our own house in order—to build 
our defenses and to establish our striking 
forces on a firm and invincible basis—to 
develop. our economic resources—promote 
the national prosperity—so as to insure that 
our great economic machine is kept healthy 
and dynamic and so that employment oppor- 
tunities are furnished to all our fellow 
citizens. 

“Economic strength is the basis of our 
military power as the Soviet well knows. 
But there is another kind of strength most 
essential, and that is the kind represented 
here tonight—our spiritual strength, our 
spiritual devotion to the principles of free- 
dom and an unyielding determination to up- 
hold them. That is the real strength of 
America. If properiy preserved and 
nourished that strength will enable us, not 
only to build a greater America, but in time 
to secure a peaceful world.” 

The Congressman declared that organiza- 
tions like PTA were making invaluable con- 
tributions to the solution of our educational 
problems and the well-being of our youth 
who will be the future leaders of our national 
life. 


Override the Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Boston 
Post, in its issue of May 13, 1955, edi- 
torially asked the Congress to override a 
veto of the postal pay bill if the Presi- 
dent does veto the important measure. 
The newspaper, a strong supporter of 
President Eisenhower during his 1952 
campaign for election, presents the fol- 
lowing logical arguments on the ques- 
tion: 

OVERRIDE THE VETO 


It is the duty of the Congress, if the postal 
pay increase of 8.8 percent is vetoed by the 
President, to override the veto and grant the 
500,000 underpaid postal workers an adjust- 
ment long needed in their living standards, 

Congress is conscious. of course, that the 
50-percent pay increase that the Members 
voted for themselves imposes upon them a 
duty to adjust the pay of the postal workers, 
who have been neglected in the inflationary 
rise of living costs, and who never were paid 
what they deserve. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has de- 
clared he will recommend a veto of the $178- 
million-postal-pay bill. For a professional 
politician he is peculiarly blind to the needs 
of these important public servants. 

The Senate vote appears to defy the wishes 
of the President, but there is some question 
whether the threat of a veto is being used 
by some Senators to get themselves off the 
hook with the intention of supporting Sena- 
tor CARLSON’s move to introduce a postal- 
pay-raise bill which meets the President's 
approval. 
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Veterans’ Administration Hospital, East 
Orange, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to spend Hospital Day, May 
15, at the splendid Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at East Orange, N. J., and 
I was deeply impressed with the fine care 
that is being provided for our hospital- 
ized veterans by the able manager, Dr. A. 
P. Upshur and his fine staff. They are 
aided by faithful regular volunteers who 
were honored at the ceremonies on Sun- 
day. Awards were presented to 200 vol- 
unteers, 6 of whom have served well over 
1,000 hours; 1, Mrs. Helen Seidenberg, 
has served 2,902 hours. She travels al- 
most 2 hours each way to perform her 
duties at the hospital. This spirit of de- 
votion and sacrifice animates these good 
citizens who give so generously of their 
time. 

The following organizations compose 
the Veterans’ Administration voluntary 
services hospital advisory committee: 
American Gold Star Mothers; American 
Legion; American Legion Auxiliary; 
American National Red Cross; American 
Veterans Committee; American Veterans 
of World War II; American Veterans of 
World War II Auxiliary; American War 
Dads; American War Mothers; Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc.; 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
of the United States; B'nai B'rith; B'nai 
B’rith Women’s Supreme Council; Cath- 
olic War Veterans; Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Ladies Auxiliary, Daughters of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War; Dis- 
abled American Veterans; Disabled 
American Veterans Auxiliary; Eastern 
Paralyzed Veterans Association; 52 Asso- 
ciation; Garden Club of New Jersey: 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States; Jewish War Veterans, Ladies 
Auxiliary; Marine Corps League; Marine 
Corps League Auxiliary; Masonic Serv- 
ice Association of the United States: Mil- 
itary Order of the Cootie, Military Order 
of the Purple Heart; Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, Ladies Auxiliary; Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service; Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board; National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Women's Organi- 
zation Division; National Woman's Re- 
lief Corps; Navy Mothers Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League, Inc.; Order of the Eastern Star 
of New Jersey; Supreme Cootiette Club 
of the United States; United Spanish 
War Veterans; United Spanish War Vet- 
erans Auxiliary; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Veterans of Foreign Wars, Auxil- 
iary; Women's Overseas Service League; 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

They render splendid cooperation to 
the competent chief of social services, 
Mr. Joseph V. McLoone. 

My remarks at the ceremonies follow: 

It is a privilege to celebrate National Hos- 
pital: Day in this great veterans’ facility and 
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your kindness in inviting me to participate 
is deeply appreciated. It is fitting that we 
proclaim the importance of hospitals in the 
American community and their tradition of 
devoted service to the American people. It 
is especially fitting that we observe the mag- 
nificent work being carried on in our veterans 
hospitals to provide the highest quality care 
to the valiant defenders of our beloved 
Nation. 

On this peaceful May day in 1955, even in 
this spot where the ravages of war are close 
by, V-J Day of September 2, 1945, seems a 
long way off. That memorable day signaled 
the end of the most terrible war in all his- 
tory, which had involved almost every nation 
in the world. 

No prepared summary of statistics can 
properly tell the story of our loss. Of no 
moment is the financial cost when compared 
to the cost in suffering and sorrow, in dis- 
abled men and heartbroken women, orphaned 
children and broken homes. 

Many of you here remember very well the 
tremendous tide of emotional jubilation that 
ran throughout our country on V-J Day. 
Think how the relatives of our prisoners of 
war felt, for now their men would be released 
from prison camps; inhabitants of the hor- 
rible concentration camps holding the civil- 
ian survivors of these years of hatred would 
be able to walk again with the God-given 
dignity of free men; the medical profession 
relieved of the tremendous demands of mili- 
tary medicine could now devote their time 
to repairing the physical and mental ravages 
of war; soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast 
guardsmen would recuperate from the rigors 
of combat and attempt to pick up the 
threads of a disturbed life. I recall the great 
surge of relief and joy which V—J Day brought 
to me and my comrades serving in the Eu- 
ropean theater. Like so many others, prob- 
ably some of whom are here today, I had 
gone through the war from the landings in 
North Africa to the surrender in Germany 
and was preparing to go to the Far East when 
the thrilling news of the final surrender of 
the Japanese came. 

At that time the American people were 
deeply aware of their debt of honor to their 
countrymen who had endured so much and 
of their duty to the disabled, to those who 
had given their health and strength in bat- 
tle. Congress acted with great wisdom in 
carrying out the will of the American people. 
It was recognized that, no matter how beau- 
tiful or elaborate, a monument fashioned out 
of masonry would still be a lifeless, useless 
momento to the men and women in World 
War II. In its place was erected something 
much better, much more fitting—the GI bill. 
Congress also passed legislation which pro- 
vided for the construction of these beauti- 
ful modern Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. These indeed are living memorials, ded- 
icated in great part to the dead but of service 
to the living. The American people were 
fortunate that men of the caliber of Dr. 
Upshur were available to assume the exact- 
ing, veering, and demanding job of manag- 
ing these great hospitals and that highly 
trained personnel were eager to devote their 
talents and skills to this public service. 

In 1945 and 1946 there was started another 
memorial founded not on legislation but on 
the great love of the veteran that exists in 
the hearts of so many wonderful Americans. 
While volunteers had been serving in service 
and veterans hospitals for many years prior 
to World War II, it was after this war that 
they were organized into one group under 
the Special Services of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Forty national organizations have 
joined together to coordinate their services, 
eliminate duplication, and deliver to the 
hospitalized veteran the full support of the 
people in the community. 

While maintaining their own organiza- 
tional individuality they work in close coop- 
eration with each other and the result is of 
tremendous service to the Administrator for 
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Veterans’ Affairs and the Chief Medical Di- 
rector on the national level and the hospital 
manager in the local community. ‘These or- 
ganizations may be veteran, service, religious, 
or fraternal but they all have one common 
goal—service to the veteran. 

The proof that they are doing their job 
well sits right here before us today. You 
200 volunteers are to receive certificates hon- 
oring you for the faithful performance of 
your duties. Your service has been so out- 
standing that in some cases there is no cer- 
tificate yet authorized to equal the number 
of hours that you have served. 

I understand that you serve in virtually 
every service of the hospital bringing with 
you the true spirit of service. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that we should honor you 
on the same day in which we honor the 
nursing profession for your service so closely 
resembles and, in many cases, becomes a part 
of theirs. You are here to give comfort and 
solace to people who are sick and disabled. 
You do it willingly, unselfishly, and, for the 
most part, anonymously. It is on rare occa- 
sions such as this one that the other people 
in your community are afforded the privilege 
of viewing you in public and receiving from 
you the same inspiration which comes to me 
now. 

You may ask how I know so much about 
the volunteers. I hear about you in letters 
from my constituents. In their praise of 
the care which they receive in this fine insti- 
tution they invariably make mention of the 
smiling face, cheerful hello, or helping hand 
of the volunteers. 

Be proud of your certificates. They are 
your remembrance of the part you play in 
building and maintaining this living monu- 
ment to the men and women who served 
their country in time of war. This is an 
example of America at its greatest for it 
shows that we can mix the power and 
strength required to win a war with the sin- 
cerity and gratitude required to maintain a 
just peace. 

Like the professional staff, yours is a serv- 
ice to America that cannot be measured. It 
is my privilege to salute you and it gives me 
great comfort to know that you serve the 
men and women hospitalized in this institu- 
tion. Between your efforts and those of the 
professional staff I know they are in good 
hands. I shall go back to Washington heart- 
ened by that knowledge and I pledge you my 
best efforts to insure that the Congress, just 
as it did in 1945, will stand by our Nation's 
obligations to the VA hospital program. 


Markers for Graves of Deceased Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following resolution, as 
passed by the Carson-Wilson Post, No. 1, 
the American Legion, Tulsa, Okla., on 
April 26, 1955, with which I concur: 


Whereas grave markers are now furnished 
by the Government for graves of deceased 
veterans and former members of the Armed 
Forces; and 

Whereas certain cemeteries do not approve 
the markers furnished by the Government; 
and 

Whereas H. R. 4695 has been introduced 
to the United States Congress and S. 1121 
has been introduced in the United States 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 


May 18 


Resolved, That the American Legion, 
Carson-Wilson Post, No. 1, Tulsa, Okla., in 
regular meeting convened this 26th day of 
April 1955, go on record favoring the passage 
of House bill 4695 and Senate bill 1121, which 
will give the next of kin of a deceased vet- 
eran or former member of the Armed Forces 
who becomes deceased the right to choose 
between the acceptance of a Government 
veterans’ grave marker or a cash allowance, 
as provided in the bills, to be applied toward 
the purchase and erection of a memorial 
chosen by the next of kin; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the first district convention 
for favorable action and from there to the 
department convention in September 1955, 
at Tulsa, Okla., and further that a copy of 
this resolution be submitted to each mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tion and each member of the senatorial dele- 
gation. 

This resolution passed favorably in regu- 
lar meeting of Carson-Wilson Post, No. 1, 
Tulsa, Okla., April 26, 1955. 

GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Commander. 
A. E. WILSON, 
Adjutant. 


Colorado River Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
upper Colorado River projects present a 
challenge to the imagination as well as a 
serious threat to the water supply to 
more than 7 million people in southern 
California as shown in the following edi- 
torials, one from the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express, and one from the Los Angeles 
Times. 

All Members of Congress should give 
long and careful thought before even giv- 
ing any consideration to these projects. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 

i May 5, 1955] 

COLORADO RIVER FIASCO 


The more one probes into the fantastic 
upper Colorado’ River Basin reclamation 
project, the more the impression grows that 
this may turn out to be one of the worst 
hunks of boondoggling this Nation ever has 
been forced to shoulder. 

In the first place, it will be robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. 

Taking water out of the Colorado River 
in its upper reaches will mean that southern 
California will have to be shorted on its 
supply in the not-too-distant future and 
our domestic and agricultural water supplies 
will be threatened. 

Official estimates place the cost of the 
projected upper Colorado Basin project and 
reclamation projects at more than $114 
billion. 

The result is going to be power at fan- 
tastically high rates, irrigation at a cost 
many times the conceivable value of the 
land, and the scarring of one of our most 
beautiful national-park-system areas. 

Even Senator Nevusercrr, stanch advocate 
of public power, has admitted that upper 
Colorado power will be produced at so high 
a rate that it “precludes extensive use for 
competitive manufacturing.” 

It is rather amazing that the Eisenhower 
administration, which prides itself on sound 
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business policies, should have fallen into 
tuch an economic trap. 

It may be gaining votes in the Colorado 
River Basin States, but it is a cinch it will 
be losing votes in California. 

And what doés it all mean as far as agri- 
culture is concerned nationally? That we 
will thereby raise more corn and wheat to 
rot in storage bins? 

Shouldn't we try to conserve some of this 
virgin soil for the future when we may 
need it, instead of ravishing it for crops 
that might as well re burned on the spot? 


[From the Los Angeles Times of May 10, 
1955] 


POWER FROM HOOvER Dam To BE REDUCED BY 
30 PERCENT 


Bov.per City, Nev., May 9—A 30-percent 
reduction in power commitments trom gen- 
erating facilities at Lake Mead is expected 
to be announced here tomorrow by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation because of the falling 
level of the lake. 

Wade Taylor, acting regional director, said 
the Bureau's action would be based on a 
semiofficial survey of water storage behind 
Hoover Dam. Letters will be sent to power- 
company customers in Nevada, Arizona, and 
California notifying them that only 70 per- 
cent of the normal power load will be avail- 
able after June 1, Taylor said. 

Power contracts for the new fiscal year will 
be signed June 1. Last year contracts called 
for a 15-percent cutback in power commit- 
ments. 

Southern California Edison Co. and the 
Los Angeles Water & Power Department buy 
power from Federal generating facilities, but 
both have other gener&ting facilities. 

The lake level has reached its lowest point 
since the dam was built more than 20 years 
ago. 


Putting the Blame Where It Belongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17,1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the many requests I have had for 
transcripts of what I said before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on May 13, 1955, on the subject 
of who has bungled the Salk vaccine 
Cistribution problem, I am inserting that 
statement in the Recorp. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. MULTER. Dr. Scheele, there isn’t any 
confusion in my mind as Mr. Widnall in- 
dicated there may be in his mind. I can 
see a clear division here of the overall prob- 
lem into two different problems. One prob- 
lem is to make sure that we have a safe 
vaccine that can be used for the purpose 
intended. The other problem is one of dis- 
tribution of the vaccine. I wish you would 
correct me as I go along, if I am wrong in 
anything I say. 

I have taken the trouble to send for the 
United. States Government Organization 
Manual, the current manual, which sets 
forth the purposes and duties of the various 
departments in the executive branch of our 
Government, including all of the Cabinet of- 
ficers, and under Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, we have the Office 
of the Secretary, a member of the Cabinet, 
Mrs. Hobby, and she is charged with the 
overall management of that Department, 
and the purpose of that Department is, and 
I quote “to improve the administration of 
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those agencies of Government, the major 
responsibilities of which are to promote the 
general welfare in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and social security.” That Depart- 
ment breaks down into various subdivisions, 
one of which is the Office of the Surgeon 
General, which you so ably and competently 
head, as the Surgeon General. 

Your office, under your jurisdiction, is 
charged with the duty of making sure that 
whatever new is developed involving the 
health of the pubiic can be safely used. I 
haven't any doubt that as long as you are 
the Surgeon General and you are given the 
right to perform your duties as required of 
you by law, you will make sure, within the 
realm of possibility, and within that degree 
of certainty that a human being can have, 
that only safe vaccines will be used, as well 
as serums and everything else that come 
within the jurisdiction of your department, 
and that the minute you discover something 
is wrong, either in a plant or a laboratory 
or with a product, you will stop its use until 
you are sure it is safe. I think you have 
been doing that. 

But there is another problem involved here, 
and that problem was pointed up by the 
introduction of bills in this Congress as 
early as April 18. That was 6 days after 
the vaccine was released for use throughout 
the country, and I think, in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, there has been 
consultation back and forth between our 
health officials, headed by yourself, and 
others, in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and the Canadian Health 
Department, because simultaneously on the 
same day, April 12, both the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and our Government released this 
vaccine for public use. 

With this difference, however—and I won't 
pull any punches—I join with every last one 
of my colleagues in this Congress in laying 
the fault right in the lap of Mrs. Hobby. If 
she has been preoccupied with other things, 
including Cabinet meetings, I don't think 
any of them were so important as giving her 
attention to this problem. It was certain- 
ly more important that she attended to this 
problem rather than to making so many 
speeches, whether to political organizations 
or otherwise. She is your superior, so I don’t 
ask you to comment on that, but I join my 
colleagues in saying that she is primarily re- 
sponsible for this situation. 

The Canadians love their children no more 
and no less than we Americans, and I am 
sure the Canadian Government has no more 
and no less interest in the health of their 
children and their people than our Ameri- 
can Government has. They were able, the 
day they released it as we did on April 12, 
at the same time to put into effect govern- 
mental regulations as to the distribution of 
the product. They made sure that they 
wouldn't have to wait for the head of the 
Government to say that “if and when”— 
and the statement doesn’t impress me one 
bit—“he hears that some child can’t get this 
vaccine because they haven’t the money with 
which to pay for the inocculation, he will 
make people listen.” 

The time for this Congress to make peo- 
ple listen is in advance of that. And as long 
as I am a Member of this Congress I am 
going to fight for the enactment of laws in 
advance of the happening of the contingen- 
cy, and that is what should have been done 
here. 

Mrs. Hobby, I charge, was derelict in her 
duty in 1 of 2 respects: Either she has the 
power under the law to act, in which event 
she was derelict in not acting, or she doesn't 
have the power under the law to act, in which 
event she was derelict in her duty in not 
coming before this Congress and -saying, 
“Members of the Congress, we need a law so 
that we can regulate this thing.” 

That is where all the confusion and con- 
founding of the public has come in. 
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As early as April 18 Mr. Rarns, of this com- 
mittee, and other Members since, have intro- 
duced bills, not trying to tell you, Dr. Scheele, 
or your Department, how to operate to deter- 
mine whether this vaccine is safe, or who 
should make it, but to make sure that there 
be no black market at any time, to make 
sure that this went into the channels of dis- 
tribution properly, in accordance with the 
way the medical men, the scientific men, 
think it should go, and there should be no 
ifs, ands, or buts about that. 

We have been trying, our chairman has 
three times invited Mrs. Hobby to come here, 
and she has found it impossible to be here. 

Yesterday this committee adopted a reso- 
lution requesting her to come here, but the 
vote was declared out of order because it was 
taken while the House was having a quorum 
call. I am sure she knows about that. She 
still has not been able to find the time to 
come in and tell this committee whether 
she has the authority to act, and will act, or 
she needs a law under which to act. 

Now, I think you have made it very clear, 
Dr. Scheele, that within your jurisdiction you 
are doing everything you and the men under 
you can do to make sure the public will be 
protected. 

But we, as Members of the Congress, have 
a duty to perform, too, and I say the first 
duty of this Congress is to hear the respon- 
sible official of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, the Sec- 
retary, to have her come in here and tell us 
why she wasn't ready with some plan, on the 
day this was released, on April 12, just as the 
Canadian authorities were, and to tell us why 
she is not ready with some plan now. 


No one can blame the National Founda- 
tion. They have done a good job, and they 
will continue to do a good job. But I think 
you indicated to us when Congressman Davip- 
SON last week read to you a section of the 
law which he thought gave you the authority 
to control the distribution, and you very 
properly pointed out that that law does not 
apply. Now, whether the law does or docs 
not apply, somebody—and that somebody is 
Mrs. Hobby—should be in here to tell this 
Congress, in no uncertain terms—let us for- 
get about why she didn't do it up to April 
12—-she should come in here now and tell us, 
“This is the way we are going to distribute 
this and make sure there is proper and equal 
distribution throughout the country to those 
who should get the vaccine in accordance 
with the best scientific and medical thinking 
and direction.” It is time she had such a 
plan. If she doesn’t have one, then this 
Congress should work one out for her. 

With reference to that very matter—and I 
hope, Dr. Scheele, that you won't think that 


I am taking this out on you. I have the 
highest respect for you. I don’t mean any 
of this as being critical of you. I can't say 


too frequently or in too many places how 
good a job you have done in the years that 
you have given yourself to this service. But 
this matter needs attention, and needs at- 
tention now. 

Delegating it on a voluntary basis to the 
48 States, in my opinion, cannot possibly 
solve the problem. We have alrendy been 
told that there are State governments which 
do not have any funds. We know they can 
get the vaccine for nothing. They don’t 
have the funds with which to employ the 
technicians, the doctors, or the nurses to do 
the innoculating. You, yourself, told us 
that your Department does not have the 
funds with which to do that kind of work. 
It is not supposed to be your job. But some- 
body has to do it. And if my State has the 
funds with which to do it Iam not going to 
be very proud, if an adjoining State, or a 
State a thousand miles away, hasn't the 
funds to doit. It is my duty as a Congress- 
man to see that the children of every State 
get these inocculations as fast as it is avail- 
able. 
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With your releasing the product in the 
manner you indicate it is going to be re- 
leased, it mecessarily is going to be in short 
supply. I can see how you must decide that 
the vaccine is going to be released in small 
quantities as each batch is found safe. But 
somebody must decide who is going to get it. 
Is it going to go into New York State because 
we have the money, and another State that 
doesn’t have the funds must wait? That 
is not my idea of how to treat our children. 
I think it is Mrs. Hobb’s duty to come here 
and tell us how she is going to handle that. 
You have enough to do. You are doing a 
good job to make sure that this vaccine is 
going to be safe, and that is a full-time job 
in itself. 

As I say, I have tried to take you off the hot 
spot that you are sitting upon, Dr. Scheele. 
You can or cannot comment as you please 
on what I have said, and if you wish to cor- 
rect any statement that I have made that 
you think is wrong, I will be happy to have 
you do it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Members of Congress Engage in a Forum 
Discussion With United States Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge at United 
Nations Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent congressional tour to New 
York City one of the highlights was a 
visit to the United Nations where the 
party was greeted by United States Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge and his 
staff. 

After inspecting the United Nations 
Building, Ambassador Lodge conducted a 
forum at which time he answered ques- 
tions from Members of Congress. Fol- 
lowing is a transcript of the question- 
and-answer period: 

UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS—CONGRESSIONAL VISIT TO THE UNITED 
NaTIONS, May 7, 1955 
Congressman Van ZANDT. The purpose of 

this gathering is to permit Ambassador Lodge 

to make a brief opening statement and to 
answer questions. If there should be a ques- 
tion that he feels should be answered in exec- 
utive session, he reserves that right. Each 

Member of Congress, as he puts his ques- 

tion, should rise and state his name and 

State for the benefit of the record. Ambassa- 

dor Lodge will now make a brief opening 

statement. 

Ambassador Lopce. Let me first say that it 
is quite inspiring to see that the competition 
of the gift shop wasn’t very heavy. 

In response to a question that I could not 
answer upstairs, the auditorium seats a little 
more than 2,000 people. 

Now, the United Nations has not worked 
out in the way that the founders thought it 
would 10 years ago. You know this year 
the United Nations is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary with a week’s celebration in 
San Francisco. 

Here is how it has worked out: 

The Soviet Union, as I said upstairs, has 
paralyzed the Security Council by its abuse 
of the veto. But, it has not destroyed the 
power of collective international action. We 
now have a system whereby we can go to the 
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General Assembly in cases of aggression and 
thereby bypass veto. Also, under the 
United Nations Charter we can set up re- 
gional organizations. We have done this in 
the case of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which has a good deal of force 
back of it. The Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization is just beginning. We also have 
the Organization of American States which 
goes back to the Monroe Doctrine and, of 
course, is much older than the United Na- 
tions. And the Organization of American 
States I think is a model of what an inter- 
national organization can be. We follow the 
policy here of not having disputes come to 
the United Nations unless the Organization 
of American States has proved that it can- 
not deal with them; and since I have been 
here that has never happened. 

So there is some power of collective secur- 
ity in the United Nations although not 
through the Security Council. 

Secondly, the United Nations has devel- 
oped into a remarkable center of informa- 
tion. When a very difficult question is about 
to come up for a vote, a day or two before 
that, it is just surprising how much you 
can find out about what the real attitudes 
of these governments are. There is nothing 
like having to vote on a thing, as you gen- 
tlemen well know, to make you come to grips 
with the realities of the subject. 

We learn a great deal here about the 
thinking of other nations. And the file that 
I send every night to Washington on that, 
I am told, is of great interest in Washington. 

The United Nations is a center for har- 
monizing disputes. That, of course, is one 
of its original purposes and it has lived up 
to it. That often is not very spectacular. 
If you harmonize disputes you do not attract 
as much attention as when you have a dis- 
pute. For example, the Berlin blockade was 
brought to an end as a result of a meeting 
in the delegates’ lounge between a United 
States representative and a Soviet repre- 
sentative. 

These contacts can be made without loss 
of prestige, loss of face, or anything like 
that. 

Then the United Nations has developed 
into the only truly world forum. It is the 
most powerful single engine that there is 
for influencing world opinion. And I believe 
that only by influencing world opinion will 
you develop a world sense of justice, and 
only on the basis of justice can you have 
dependable peace. You can have periods of 
peace such as we are having now. But if 
you are going to organize peace dependably, 
there has got to be a world sense of justice. 
And, of course, there isn’t any such world 
sense of justice today with communism 
thinking the way it does. Communism is a 
disease which is afflicting the world, and this 
is one place where we are trying to cure the 
world of the propensity to go to war. 

When you have a forum you have to use 
it. It is like a man in a boat on a river in 
front of a boathouse. He doesn't stay still. 
He goes either forward or backward. When 
you have a forum you have to have the 
material, the aggressiveness and skill to use 
it in debate, and you have to be prepared to 
use it. 

We use it all the time and I think we 
have gotten a great deal of advantage out of 
it. I have a rule here, which I never deviate 
from, always to speak on the day that the 
Communists speak, so that something about 
the viewpoint of the United States of Amer- 
ica goes out to the world in the news dis- 
patches. 

Finally, the United Nations is a place 
where countries can learn about each other. 
At the recent Bandung Conference, which I 
know you have all followed with interest, it 
was interesting that many of the most prom- 
inent figures there were men who had served 
here at the United Nations for many years. 
They had come here to New York to live. 
They brought their wives and children. 
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They put their children into schools and 
colleges here. They had traveled around 
the country and gone to our colleges and 
service clubs. They know this country. So 
when somebody gets up and says that we 
are nothing but a bunch of Wall Street plot- 
ters with icewater in our veins, these fel- 
lows just know it isn’t true. That came out, 
I think, very markedly at the Bandung Con- 
ference. 

When you think that that conference 
adopted a resolution which condemned Com- 
munist colonialism in the very same breath 
with the old-fashioned colonialism, which is 
what most of these countries had actually 
known, you realize what a great center of 
learning the United Nations is—and what 
intelligent and fair-minded men many of 
these leaders are. T think this is a recent 
interesting example of what that United 
Nations can accomplish. 

Now, since it has been founded, the United 
Nations has played a decisive part in the 
following situations any one of which could 
have led to war: 

The removal of Soviet troops from Iran in 
1946. 

Ending the Communist encroachment of 
Greece in 1947. 

Bringing about the independence of Israel 
and ending a bloody war in Palestine, al- 
though the situation, of course, is still del- 
icate. 

Bringing about the independence of Indo- 
nesia, a country of more than 70 million peo- 
ple in which there was a great deal of un- 
rest at that time. 

Ending the fighting between Pakistan and 
India over the Valley of Kashmir. 

And, of course, finally in repelling the ag- 
gression in Korea. 

Now, of course, the United States played 
the overwhelming part in Korea. I think 
on a typical day at the front, out of every 
100 troops, 38 were United States, 52 were 
Republic of Korea, and 10 were of other Unit- 
ed Nations members. In other words, the 
United Nations members other than the 
United States put up the equivalent of two 
divisions. It would have been obviously bet- 
ter if they had put up 4 or 6 divisions, but 
2 divisions at World War II costs is $600 
million, which does hot compare so badly 
with the $13 million which we pay here to 
the U. N. And, of course, measured by the 
graver arithmetic of human life, there were 
many less casualties—3,000 deaths, I be- 
lieve—which otherwise might have been 
borne by the United States. 

Let me also say that if we ever have an- 
other Korea, which God forbid, we would 
get a still better performance because I do 
not think the United States would adhere 
to the policy which we had at that time of 
requiring countries to put up their own 
logistic support, their own shipping, their 
own dollars and their own supplies. We 
would take troops that were militarily ef- 
fective even if they could not supply that 
logistic support. 

So in Korea we had for the first time in 
history an aggression repelled by collective 
security under the auspices of an interna- 
tional organization. It is like the first time 
that the Wright brothers were able to make 
an airplane fly 31 miles an hour for 17 sec- 
onds—but it flew—and they did not go out 
and destroy it, but they proceeded to try 
to make it better. That, I think, is what we 
should try to do with the United Nations. 

That is a brief summary of what the 
United Nations has done and what it has 
evolved into in the last 10 years. 

Let me say, as I conclude, that I think it 
is a wonderful thing for you Members of 
Congress who are the elected lawmakers and 
policymakers of the United States Govern- 
ment to come here and see the United Na- 
tions with your own eyes, to take time out 
from what after all is a personal vacation 
for all of you, and to do this rather serious 
errand. The United States belongs to many 
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international organizations but this is the 
One that has the most comprehensive char- 
acter; and I think it is a fine public serv- 
ice for you to come here and give it your 
Precious time and get a firsthand picture of 
the United Nations. 

Thank you. 

Congressman James I. Dotiiver (Iowa). 
Last fall, a committee, of which Iam a mem- 


ber on interstate and foreign commerce, made - 


a trip to Africa, and we did not quite get into 
the Gold Coast but we heard a good deal 
about it. -I-would like to hear any elabora- 
tion of what you said upstairs about inde- 
Pendence for the Gold Coast and any racial 
tensions that may or may not exist there. 

Ambassador LODGE. Well, that is a matter 
that is in the Trusteeship Council, where 
our representative is Mr. Sears, and I could 
Only answer it in a general way. As I under- 
stand it, they are moving toward self-gov- 
ernment and making real progress. But just 
when they expect to achieve it, I can’t say. 
The actual date of independence has not been 
established. I know that our United States 
representative has been there and I only wish 
he was here today. That is all I can give 
you of a general nature. However, I will get 
Mason Sears to write you a letter about it. 

Congressman CLYDE DoyLE (California). 
The form of my question does not neces- 
sarily reveal my thinking. I have heard on 
the floor of the House, within the last. 3 
months, at least 1 or 2 or 3 Members of the 
House say it is time for the United States to 
withdraw from the United Nations. 
Shouldn't we do that, Mr. Ambassador? If 
not, why not? 

Ambassador LopcE. No. I don’t think we 
should. In fact, I think it would be about 
the most imprudent thing we could do. If we 
withdrew, of course, the Soviet Union would 
not, and then the Soviet Union would do 
everything in its power to turn this organ- 
ization into something directed at us. I 
think that even if the United Nations were 
not doing a good job, we could not afford to 
withdraw and leave the Soviet Union in. I 
do not think we can afford to withdraw from 
any of the international organizations that 
we belong to and leave the Soviet Union in. 
The United Nations is doing a good job; it 
has accomplished something on the plus side 
all the time in the quest for peace. So there 
are two reasons why we should not get out: 
First, it would end the constructive work the 
United Nations is doing, and second, it would 
leave the Soviet Union in control and turn 
this against us. Of course, thirdly, I think 
it would probably mean world war III. 

Congressman RusSELL V. Mack (Washing- 
ton). Is there any feasible way in which the 
veto could be abolished and, in your opin- 
ion, should it be abolished? 

Ambassador LODGE. I think the veto should 
be abolished on the admission of new mem- 
bers. I do not think the veto should be 
abolished on questions which might involve 
the use of American troops. I think that all 
questions of that kind I should always refer 
back to Washington. Ido not think we can 
ever give up that right. But I do favor 
abolishing the veto on the admission of new 
members. At the present time there are 14 
countries, including such large countries as 
Japan and Italy, and, of course, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which joined NATO 
yesterday, and Spain when and if they ap- 
ply. Then a host of small countries, demo- 
cratic, peace-loving countries among whom 
are Finland, Ireland, Portugal, and Austria 
in the Western World. Then you have 
Ceylon, Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Libya, Jordan, and Japan. Those are 
the countries that ought to be in that are 
being kept out by the Soviet veto. I be- 
lieve that we ought to eliminate the veto on 
the admission of new members, but we should 
not eliminate the veto on matters that might 
involve the use of American troops, 
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Congressman Ep EDMONDSON (Oklahoma). 
Mr. Ambassador, can you tell us anything 
new about the prospects for release of our 
imprisoned airman in China? 

Ambassador Lopcr. Well, I can just say 
that I am optimistic, that I have faith that 
it is going to come about. The reaction 
here, I think, has been about as good as you 
can want. As soon as this became known 
last November and December, I introduced a 
resolution condemning their imprisonment 
and instructing the Secretary General to use 
every means within his power to seek their 
release. That resolution passed by a vote 
of 47 to 5. The only people against it were 
the Communist bloc. The Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mr. Hammarskjold, went to Peking. 
He has just been to Stockholm recently where 
he conferred with the Chinese Communist 
ambassador. I have had frequent talks with 
him. He is leaving no stone unturned. I 
just. have faith that it is going to happen. 
I can’t say much more than that. It is not 
the kind of thing you can spell out all the 
details in public, but I have faith it is going 
to happen. 

Congressman PORTER Harpy, Jr. (Virginia). 
Mr. Ambassador, I understood a while ago 
that you felt that if we had another situa- 
tion like Korea we would have more help 
from the United Nations than we did in 
Korea. 

Ambassadcr LonGe. Yes. 

Congressman Harpy. Would you apply that 
or would you expect we would have more 
help from the United Nations if we become 
involved in trouble in the Formosa Straits, 
including Matsu and Quemoy? 

Ambassador Lonce. I will take that ques- 
tion off the record later on. 

Congressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL (Mary- 
land). Mr. Ambassador, I heard on the news 
report that Red China is manufacturing a 
lot of narcotics and shipping great quanti- 
ties to the United States. What are we doing 
about it? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, that is a matter 
that comes up quite often. Mr. Anslinger, 
the United States Commissioner of Narcotics, 
has had a good deal to say about that here 
before the International Narcotics Commis- 
sion, and I know they have it under advise- 
ment. But I am not aware that they have 
come out with any specific recommendation. 


However, I will have that looked into and ` 


write you about it. I will give you a detailed 
answer in writing. 

Congressman EDITH GREEN (Oregon). Am- 
bassador Lodge, do you think it would be 
advisable to put Formosa under United Na- 
tions trusteeship, and what would be the ad- 


vantages and disadvantages? 


Ambassador LopGe. That question also I 
will take off the record. 


Congressman W. Par JENNINGS (Virginia). 
I believe the original United Nations Charter 
provided for the revision of the charter at 
the end of a 10-year period. What is being 
done at present toward that end? 

Ambassador LODGE. There will be a resolu- 
tion on the agenda this fall of the General 
Assembly for the calling of a charter review 
conference. The United States has not yet 
developed an official position. As a matter 
of fact, the executive branch is waiting for 
the advice of the Senate. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee has been tak- 
ing testimony all over the country on the 
subject. My own view as an individual offi- 
cial is that there should be a charter review 
conference but not before we have developed 
an American position and had time to de- 
velop an interallied position. 

My view is, as I told this gentleman, that 
one thing we ought to be for is the elimina- 
tion of the veto on the admission of new 
members. 

That is where we stand now. It will be 
on the agenda again this autumn and it is 
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a question first whether you have a charter 
review conference and second, when. 

Congressman PauL C. Jones (Missouri). 
Mr. Ambassador, relative to the operation of 
the financial affairs of the United Nations, 
who makes the determination or sets the al- 
location of contributions from the various 
members? 

Ambassador Lopce. There is a contribu- 
tions committee that works that out in ac- 
cordance with statistics of national produc- 
tivity, wealth, and so forth. Their recom- 
mendations, of course, are subject to ap- 
praisal by the General Assembly. 

Congressman Jones. Pardon me, one other 
question. Have you had any incidents where 
some nation has had an assessment made 
and felt that that was too much and de- 
clined to make that payment? 

Ambassador Lopce. No, I don’t think that 
has ever happened. We have had some na- 
tions object but not refuse to pay. We have 
some nations in arrears, but they haven't 
been in arrears long enough to lose their 
General Assembly vote. You have to be in 
arrears for 2 years to lose your vote. When 
we started in here, it was proposed that we 
pay about 50 percent. Now we have got it 
down to 3314. 

Congressman JoNEs. When you first started 
we paid much more than that even. 

Ambassador Lopce. Originally it was sug- 
gested we pay 50 percent. But we never paid 
even that 50 percent; now we pay a third. 

Congressman JONES. That was on the floor 
of the House and it was indicated that we 
had paid much more, and for the build- 
ing—— 

Ambassador Lopce. The building is a sepa- 
rate proposition. I am talking about the 
operating expenses. The operating expenses 
we now pay 33%, which I think is about 
right. I don’t think it ought to go any 
lower. 

Congressman Jones. The Soviet Union, how 
much do they pay? 

Ambassador LopcE. They are up from 14 
to 17. 

Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON (Wiscon< 
sin). My question is in line somewhat with 
EDITH GREEN’s of Oregon. We hear much 
about trusteeship for Formosa. By what 
rights is Chiang Kai-shek governing Formo- 
sa at the present time? 

Ambassador Lopcr. I am going to take all 
the Formosa questions off the record. 

Congressman STewart UpaLL (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, one area where our work 
impinges directly on the work of your or- 
ganization here is in the field of appro- 
priating money that is requested, and we 
had a vote 6 weeks or so ago with regard to 
the appropriation for the technical assist- 
ance program of the United Nations. I be- 
lieve that $8 million was requested and we 
voted in the House $4 million. I don't know 
whether the Senate has passed on it as yet. 
I want to know if you feel that that work is 
important, and you might educate us a little 
bit on that if you would. 

Ambassador Lopce. I think that work is 
very important, and I think it is very ad- 
vantageous to us. It is another way for us 
to do something that we want to do anyway. 

We have bilateral technical assistance in 
which we make an agreement with one coun- 
try and go in and help it. When you do it 
through the United Nations you have certain 
advantages over that. 

The fact that you do it under the auspices 
of the United Nations means that the charge 
of American imperialism, which while it is 
completely specious, is nevertheless made, 
falls absolutely flat at an activity which is 
made under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. That is one advantage. 

Another advantage is that you get a great 
many more countries in on the act, so that 
increases the percentage of participation by 
countries other than the United States. It 
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is a good will builder for the United States. 
It is a thing that does a lot of good in elimi- 
nating disease, and improving basic living 
standards, in countries that are today in a 
very primitive state. n 

A man here once said to me that a hungry 
man is more interested in 4 sandwiches than 
he is in 4 freedoms. And until people have 
a certain minimum to live on, you can’t ex- 
pect them to get very much excited about 
ideals and ideas, whereas once they do have 
that minimum standard then you can expect 
them to stand up and fight for themselves 
in case they have to. 

So I think the United Nations technical 
assistance is a good thing and it is something 
we should support. 

Congressman UDALL. Is our contribution in 
that field somewhat similar—in a similar 
ratio—to our contribution to the operation 
fund of the organization? 

Ambassador Lopce. No, it is bigger. We 
contribute 33% to running this United Na- 
tions organization. The contribution to the 
United Nations technical-assistance program 
is more than that; it is over 50 percent. 

Senator THOMAS E. Martin (Iowa). I have 
been following the activities of the United 
Nations in the field of trade, in commodity 
agreements, in the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices, and I have 
been very pleased with the statements of 
Mr. Hotchkis in stating our position in re- 
fusing to go along with some of those world- 
wide movements in the direction of what 
you might call governmental cartel. I won- 
der whether Mr. Hotchkis’ statements in 
those two fields have resulted in United Na- 
tions backing away from further dealings in 
that direction? Are they still determined 
to go along without us in this matter of 
Ad Hoc Committee of Restrictive Business 
Practices? 

Ambassador Lopce. Well, I can’t answer 
that question specifically, although I will 
get the answer for you. Our position is still 
the same, and the question of restrictive 
business practices is coming up in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council next week. 

Senator Martin. Our position has been 
very well stated by Mr. Hotchkis and very 
well done. I am just wondering about the 
rest of the United Nations. 


Ambassador LopceE. It is coming up in the 
Economic and Social Council next week. 
Our position has not changed. 

Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL (Colorado). 
Mr. Ambassador, 2 years ago I was a member 
of the delegation to the FAO. My question is 
along the line that someone asked a while 
ago regarding our assistance, technical as- 
sistance. Now, the question is this: I 
couldn't help but feel the lack of technical 
staff that our leadership lacked in that great 
conference of 71 nations—older than the 
United Nations, according to their testimony. 
Now, what sort of a staff do you have, and 
how do you come about your staff? In other 
words, is the United States Congress and the 
executive department furnishing you with 
the assistance to do the right kind of a job 
you should do in an organization like this? 
That is my question. 


Ambassador Lopce. Well, the Congress 
treats me all right. I have no complaints. 


I have a miniature State Department, you 
might say, here in New York. I have to have 
it, because when I come over here every day 
I have to deal with 60 different countries 
and I have to have advisers who keep me 
posted. I have quarters in a commercial 
office building over at 2 Park Avenue, 2 floors, 
T have 103 people. They involve communica- 
tions personnel, because I have cryptographic 
equipment and telegraphic equipment to 
Washington and tie lines and telephone lines. 
You can always get me direct from Washing- 
ton on the State Department tie line. And 
I have stenographers and research people, 
and then I have about a dozen political offi- 
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cers. It is adequate for what I have to do. 
The quarters are not satisfactory to me, from 
a security standpoint. Frankly, I am trying 
to do something about that. But as far as 
personnel is concerned, I have enough to do 
the job I need to do. 

Congressman LEROY JOHNSON (California). 
I would like to find out what the State De- 
partment thinks of the efforts of the mili- 
tary-assistance groups. I have visited pretty 


nearly everyone in the whole world, and I. 


have a high regard for what they are doing. 
Are they helping develop peace plans along 
the lines of building. up strength in that 
direction with the State Department? 

Ambassador LopceE. I think, in general, yes. 
In general, it is an extremely sound policy 
and I think they contribute to the security 
of the world and to the chances of peace. 

Congressman Van ZanDT. Thank you, Am- 
bassador Lodge. The Members of Congress 
will proceed to conference room 8 for a short 
off-the-record conference with the Ambas- 
sador, and the remainder of the group should 
remain here, and you will be guided from 
this auditorium, 


The Matusow Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally in this great country of ours some- 
thing special happens which dramatical- 
ly catches the attention of the people and 
gives them renewed faith, hope, and 
courage; something happens which adds 
luster to the American tradition and 
gives people a new surge of confidence in 
each other and in our country. 


Our former colleague, Hon. R. Ewing 
Thomason, now Federal judge in El Paso, 
Tex., precipitated such a moment in our 
history a few weeks ago when he ren- 
dered his decision in the now famous 
Matusow case. To Ewing Thomason it 
was simply a case of doing his official 
duty as he has done through his long 
years of public service. But to his fellow 
Americans it was vastly more than that. 

Judge Thomason served in Congress 
from 1931 until he resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as judge of the western dis- 
trict of Texas in 1947. He did a grand 
job here, and Iam pleased that Congress 
has joined with the executive branch of 
the Government in taking note of the 
most recent major contribution to good 
government by our friend and former 
colleague. 

Judge Thomason's decision was her- 
alded by every major newspaper in the 
Nation, and there was much editorial 
comment which was universally favor- 
able. Having received unanimous con- 
sent to do so, Iam inserting three of the 
most representative editorials in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dis- 
patch of March 18, 1955] 
ONE JUDGE HANDLES MATUSOW 

A United States district judge in El Paso, 
Tex., has cut through the maze of uncer- 
tainty, inertia, double-talk, and confusion 
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surrounding the antics of that eccentric 
expert of the triple-cross, Harvey Matusow. 

While everybody else was just talking 
about what to do about the self-revealed 
catspaw of the Communists, Judge R. E. 
Thomason simply ordered him into court, 
decreed him guilty of criminal contempt, 
and sentenced him to 3 years in prison. 

Before the amazed defendant could re- 
cite the opening paragraph of the Com- 
munist manifesto, he was behind bars in lieu 
of $10,000 bond which, at this writing, he 
seems unlikely to secure. 

It was a businesslike handling of an un- 
usual situation and one that should go far 
to halt the further cynical use of the modern 
Ananias by our domestic Reds for propaganda 
purposes. 

Prison terms of substantial length for con- 
tempt of court are not commmon in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, but here was a case in 
which one was justified and a judge with 
the courage and initiative to impose it. 

The jurist was ruling on an appeal, which 
he rejected, from the conviction of a union 
leader for falsifying a non-Communist affi- 
davit. Matusow’s testimony had been a 
factor in the trial, although not a decisive 
one. Nevertheless, the judge held that his 
testimony, which Matusow now claims was 
false, was an attempt to obstruct justice and 
punishable as such, 

Matusow already has been exposed beyond 
any doubt as a pawn of the Communists. 
His projected book is to be published by a 
house operated by two men with long Red- 
front records and who have invoked the fifth 
amendment. It was initially financed by a 
union expelled by the CIO as Communist- 
dominated. The Communist Daily Worker 
has been hailing him for days past as a hero- 
martyr. 5 

Nevertheless, so long as the Government 
took no decisive steps to end the shabby 
charade, Matusow and his Communist pals 
could continue to make propaganda hay by 
using his record to discredit all anti- 
Communist witnesses, including scores of 
sincere and reputable men and women. 

Judge Thomason put a stop to it and put 
Matusow where he belongs. For this he 
merits a vote of thanks from the entire 
country. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
17, 1955] 


THEIR HERO 


Communist hopes of making a hero out 
of Harvey Matusow have been rudely jolted 
by a Texas Federal court. 

The turnabout informer and onetime Red 
has been sentenced to 3 years in jail, and no 
monkey business about it. Moreover, he ac- 
tually was clamped in a cell in El Paso and 
there he'll stay unless some angel ups with 
$10,000 bond pending appeal. 

Somehow, this restores a lot of faith in 
American courts on the workaday level, 
While the Justice Department and congres- 
sional committees hemmed and hawed and 
sat around listening to Matusow obstructing 
justice and showing his contempt of Ameri- 
can courts, United States District Judge R. E. 
Thomason did something about it, real quick, 
too. 

Let the Communists now try to make a 
martyr out of this guy, if they can. In jail 
or out, we predict he’ll get no more audiences 
and sounding boards for his spiels. It 
couldn’t have happened in a better State. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald Express of 
March 16, 1955] 


CLEANCUT TEXAS JUSTICE 


The eyes of Texas, and the eyes of the 
Nation, were on United States District Judge 
R. E. Thomason, of El Paso, the other day 
when he upheld the conviction of Clinton 
Jencks, union leader, on charges of lying 
in a non-Communist affidavit. 
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At the same time, the judge, no pussyfoot- 
ing jurist, charged witness Harvey Matusow 
with criminal contempt of court. 

The judge also barred a top attorney for 
Local 890 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers at Bayard, 
N. Mex., from his court. 

Said Judge Thomason anent Lawyer Witt, 
who had been called to the witness stand 
and declined to answer questions about 
Possible Communist affiliation: 

“No lawyer who takes the witness stand 
and invokes the fifth amendment on grounds 
of self-incrimination will be allowed to prac- 
tice in this court.” 

Judge Thomason should be epplauded for 
so forthrightly tearing the veil from Harvey 
Matusow's brazen attempt to save Commu- 
nists by gaining new trials for them through 
repudiating his own testimony which helped 
to convict them. 

The judge also deserves the Nation's com- 
mendation for the action he took concerning 
Lawyer Witt. 

In California, the State bar association 
is struggling with the same difficult problem 
of lawyers and Reds. 

A committee of the bar association has 
proposed discipline, up and to the point of 
disbarment, for attorneys who refuse to 
answer questions on subversion, who show 
disrespect for legislative committees or who 
invoke the fifth amendment when exam- 
ined by bar disciplinary committees. 


\ 
f 


A Program of Great Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday this House passed H. R. 2126, 
which would expand and extend our 
wise program of research in the devel- 
opment and utilization of saline waters. 
I note with great pleasuer that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs yesterday reported favorably S. 
516, a bill which is intended to accom- 
plish the same purpose of continuing 
and enlarging this program. 

This is highly encouraging news, not 
only to our citizens living in coastal 
areas, but also to those residing in in- 
land areas and suffering from drought 
and water shortages. Research along 
the lines provided for in this program 
could well make available billions of gal- 
lons of potable water to noncoastal areas 
suffering a critical shortage, since there 
are tremendous quantities of water 
within States located all over the United 
States which are not now usable be- 
cause of high saline content. Devel- 
opment of a successful process of puri- 
fication could aid these States immeas- 
urably, as well as those bordering on the 
seacoasts. 

The potentialities of this research are 
almost limitless. It can be of tremen- 
dous importance to the entire world, and 
could be one of the most fruitful de- 
velopments of all times, virtually revo- 
lutionary in scope. Discovery of a cheap 
and easy way of converting saline water 
into a form which would be palatable 
to mankind, to domesticated animals, 
and to the plant life which provides so 
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much of our food and other necessities 
of life, could transform countless re- 
gions of the world. It could be the most 
effective and inexpensive economic-aid 
program ever conceived. It might be a 
point 4 program without a peer in the 
annals of history. 

Too, in the event of an atomic war, 
and the bombing of municipal water 
supplies, development of this process 
might save countless lives. 

As one who is deeply concerned at 
the terrible impact of the drought upon 
the face of the Nation, it is highly en- 
couraging to me to see the Congress well 
on its way toward taking another step 
which may eventually do much to bring 
some relief to so many citizens and so 
many wasting millions of acres of our 
land. 

Let us hope that this bill speedily be- 
comes law, and that the prospects held 
out by this farseeing research come to 
an early and triumphant conclusion. 


Gen. Charles Pelot Summerall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I announce to the 
House that a grand old soldier who 
reached the top of his profession in 
another era of infantry warfare has now 
passed on. Gen. Charles Pelot Sum- 
merall, former Army Chief of Staff, and 
oldest ranking soldier, died May 14 at the 
Walter Reed Hospital. I am very proud 
of the fact that this great general was 
born in my congressional district, the 
Eighth District of Florida. Charles P. 
Summerall was born on March 4, 1867, 
near the beautiful little city of Lake City 
in Columbia County, Fla., the son of 
Elhanan Bryant Summerall and Mar- 
garet Cornelia Pelot Summerall. He 
received his early education in Florida 
schools and went on to beccme one of the 
most distinguished sons of my beloved 
native State. The whole State mourns 
his passing and I am sure that all 
thoughtful citizens of the United States 
share our bereavement at the departure 
of such an outstanding soldier-citizen. 
I should like to insert herewith an article 
from the May 15, 1955, edition of the 
Washington Star which summarized the 
brilliant career of General Summerall. 
As stated by Secretary of the Army 
Robert T. Stevens: 

The general was truly a great American 
who shall be missed by all who knew him. 


The article follows: 
GENERAL SUMMERALL IS DEAD; FORMER 
CHIEF or STAFF, 88 
Funeral services for Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, former Army Chief of Staff and oldest 


‘ranking soldier, who died yesterday at Walter 


Reed Hospital, will be held at 2:30 p. m. 
Tuesday at the Fort Myer Chapel. 

The 88-year-old officer will be buried in 
Arlington Cemetery with full military hon- 
ors. He died at 11:50 a. m. yesterday. 
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General Summerall, who was Army Chief 
of Staff from 1926 to 1930, entered Walter 
Reed last August and had been in failing 
health for months. 

His son, Col. Charles P. Summerall, Jr., re- 
tired, and his daughter-in-law, were at his 
bedsice when he died. 

The general had been the oldest ranking 
soldier since the death of Gen. Peyton C, 
March, 90, last April 13. General March was 
Chief of Staff during the First World War. 


EULOGIZED BY STEVENS 


Secretary of the Army Stevens was among 
top officials and friends who eulogized the 
veteran officer. 

“During his 88 years of active service,” Mr. 
Stevens said, “General Summerall was a de- 
voted and distinguished soldier. A vetcran 
of the Philippine Insurrection, he was se- 
lected by General Pershing to command vari- 
ous Army corps in Germany during World 
War I. 

“He was cited five times for gallantry by 
the President. A brilliant leader, as Chief of 
Staff, he contributed immeasurably to the 
Army’s progress. The general was truly a 
great American who shall be missed by all 
who knew him.” 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, present Army 
Chief of Staff, hailed General Summerall for 
a “personal life and brilliant military career 
that exemplified the true patriot and great 
leader. Both the Army and the Nation bene- 
fited immeasurably from his tireless energy 
and unstinting devotion to duty during his 
career of almost four decades,” General 
Ridgway said. 


PRAISED BY MARK CLARK 


Gen. Mark Clark, who succeeded General 
Summerall as president of The Citadel, saw 
General Summerall yesterday morning be- 
fore his death. 

“He not only was a great soldier, but was 
a great educator. He will be missed by every- 
one who felt his influence. It is a great loss 
and I will have a job trying to fill his shoes 
and carry on,” General Clark added. 

At an age when he could have retired on a 
full and distinguished 40-year military ca- 
reer, General Summerall went on to carve out 
an equally meritorious career as educator. 


DOZENS OF DECORATIONS 


The general was 64 in 1931 when he left the 
Army after a 4-year term as its Chief of Staff. 
Behind him were the glories of the Chinese 
Boxer Rebellion campaign, leadership of the 
famed Rainbow Division in World War I, and 
dozens of decorations for soldiering in the 
grandest tradition. 

During the next 22 years, until the age of 
86, he was president of the Citadel, South 
Carolina’s State military academy at Charles- 
ton. 

When he retired, in June 1953, General 
Summerall left. behind a record of high 
achievement. From a depression enrollment 
of 600, he built up the “West Point of the 
South” to more than 1,800 cadets, 


TOUGH BUT LOVED 


“I have loved the Citadel as I have loved 
no other institution,” he said. Despite his 
blistering lectures and strict demands, the 
cadets loved him, too. They showed it once 
when the general, peeved because his budget 
was questioned, threatened to resign. The 
entire corps signed a petition persuading him 
to stay. 

Always the vigilant soldier, General Sum- 
merall tried to rouse the people to prepared- 
ness 16 months before the Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbor. The summer before the blow 
fell he said in a speech: “Because of our 
weakness and indifference, we must wait like 
fat oxen for the butcher with the carving 
knife.” 

General Summerall’s term as Chief of Staff 
began in 1926 by appointment of President 
Calvin Coolidge. He spent the next 4 years 
improving the General Staff and building up 
housing facilities in posts throughout the, 
country. 
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General Summerall began winning cita- 
tions for bravery as a first lieutenant of ar- 
tillery in the Philippines in 1899 and 1900. 
He was mentioned for gallantry six times 
during the campaigns against the insurrec- 
tionists. 

In August 1900 he took a prominent part 
in a battle upon which the eyes of the civ- 
ilized world were focused. It was the storm- 
ing of Peking by the China Relief Expedi- 
tion during the Boxer Rebellion. 


COMMANDS FIGHTING FIRST 


Summerall sent his platoon of field guns 
with the forces attacking the Imperial City. 
His guns blew open the gates of the four 
outer walls surrounding the so-called For- 
bidden City, and then blasted open the gates 
of the Forbidden City itself. He was twice 
again cited for gallantry in action. 

After America entered World War I Gen- 
eral Summerall was assigned to command 
the artillery brigade of the 42d (Rainbow) 
Division and went to France with that divi- 
sion, but later was transferred to the First 
Division as commanding general of artillery. 

His brigade went through the Cantigny 
fighting in May 1918, the first important 
battle for the American forces, and it was 
credited with producing artillery results 
without precedent in United States history. 

The next month he was promoted to major 
general and given command of the division, 
later Known throughout the Army as the 
Fighting First. He led it in the Aisne-Marne, 
Second Marne, and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives. 

MANY DECORATIONS 


A month before the armistice General 
Summerall took command of the 5th Corps, 
which as usual with his commands, reached 
all objectives. After the armistice he com- 
manded the 9th Corps and later the 4th 
Corps. 

His leadership and ability in France won 
for him the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Honor of France, Belgium's Grand 
Officer of the Crown, and Italy’s Commander 
of the Order of the Crown. 

General Summerall was born near Lake 
City, Fla., March 4, 1867, the son of Elhanan 
Bryant Summerall and Margaret Cornelia 
Pelot Summerall, both natives of South 
Carolina. 

He received his early education in the 
schools of Florida, then attended Porter 
Military Academy at Charleston, an Episco- 
palian preparatory school, for 3 years. After 
graduating from Porter he taught school for 
2 years. 

He was graduated from West Point in 1892. 
His first Army assignment was with the In- 
fantry, but after a few months he transferred 
to the Field Artillery. He married Laura 
Mordecai in 1901. Their son, Charles P., Jr., 
served in World War II. As a lieutenant 
colonel commanding a field artillery bat- 
talion he was awarded the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action. General Summerall was 
an Episcopalian and a 33d degree Mason. 

Mrs. Summerall, the daughter of Brig. 
Gen. Alfred Mordecai, died in Charleston, 
S. C., in Appril 1948. She was buried in 
Arlington Cemetery. 


Too Little and Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
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New York Herald Tribune of May 17, 
1955, is deserving of our attention: 
Too LITrLE AND Too LATE 


If Mrs. Hobby’s proposals for distribution 
of the Salk vaccine had been issued on April 
12—simultaneously with the expected favor- 
able report of Dr. Francis—or at least when 
the Public Health Service cleared vaccine sup- 
plies shortly thereafter, they might have 
made sense. Coming now, more than a 
month later, with the emergency situation 
created by short serum supply intensified, 
they fall lamentably short of what the prob- 
lem requires. 

Only one of Mrs. Hobby’s 11 recommenda- 
tions shows any imagination, any grasp of 
the emotional factors involved in the anti- 
polio program. That is the suggestion for 
Government grants-in-aid to States for the 
purchase of vaccine beyond the limits of 
the free distribution offered by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. And 
there are indications that this plan was in- 
jected into the report at the last minute. 

Among the rest of the proposals is noth- 
ing new, nothing but the most obvious ar- 
rangements for voluntary allocation which 
should have been put in effect before dis- 
tribution of the vaccine began. There is no 
provision for any improvement in the present 
inadequate and confusing service of infor- 
mation to the public, no enlisting of the 
country’s administrative talents to insure 
efficiency and public confidence. It is a 
routine approach to an unprecedented chal- 
lenge. 

A sizable section of the report is devoted 
to proving how easy it is to make the vol- 
untary system work. Yet it has taken more 
than a month to draw up this oversimpli- 
fied system—a month in which plans for a 
vigorous and effective method of distribu- 
tion have been held in abeyance. One might 
almost assume that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was trying 
to demonstrate how slowly a government 
agency can work and thereby discredit any 
truly national plan. 


The country will hardly want to accept 
this report as the last word. It can get bet- 
ter guidance from Washington than that. 
In this critically urgent matter, it will con- 
tinue to look for firm national policy. 


Huge Cost of Federal Government Paper- 
work Should Be Curtailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission has done a tremen- 
dous job for the people of the United 
States in investigating every phase of 
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can a final decision be reached on the 
merits of the recommendation. 

However, there is no question that pre- 
vious recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission which have been put into 
operation have already resulted in a tre- 
mendous reduction in the cost of Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the latest reports of the Hoover 
Commission covers the problem of in- 
ternal paperwork management in the 14 
Government agencies which employ 
about 95 percent of all Federal em- 
ployees. 

The total cost of paperwork in the 
Government for 1 year, according to the 
report, has reached the staggering fig- 
ure of $4 billion, a figure that shows the 
cost of paperwork alone in the Govern- 
ment approximating the entire budget 
for total operating costs of the Govern- 
ment prior to 1933. 

As an example of some of the savings 
that can be made in paperwork man- 
agement, the Hoover Commission has es- 
timated that $255 million can be saved 
by more efficient operation of Govern- 
ment correspondence, reports, record- 
keeping and mail handling. 

In the fieldt of reports, it cost the 
Government as much as $700 million a 
year simply to prepare and collect infor- 
mation contained in reports, and the cost 
for a single report has reached $1 million. 
The Hoover Commission has further 
found that some reports have been issued 
long after they could serve any useful 
purpose, and that better than $50 mil- 
lion could be saved annually through 
careful management of Government 
reports. 

More than $1 billion of the total paper- 
work cost in Government is charged to 
letterwriting alone, and a considerable 
reduction can also be achieved in this 
field. 

The following is a comprehensive re- 
view which recently appeared in the Tax 
Digest of the Hoover Commission report 
on Federal Government paperwork with 
some of the recommendations for spe- 
cific action to cut down this enormous 
expense which is consuming the tax- 
payers’ dollars at an alarming rate: 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PAPERWORK $4 BILLION 

Cost A YEAR 
(A digest by research department, Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Report) 

The Federal Government creates and han- 
dles some 25 billion pieces of paper each 
year (exclusive of the tons used in printing 
technical manuals, pamphlets, periodicals, 
etc.). 

To do this, it employs 750,000 full-time 
employees. 

The total cost of this paperwork is $4 bil- 


Government expenditure to ferret—out 
the waste, extravagance, and duplication 
which has cost the American taxpayer 


billions of dollars each year, and which 


can now be saved thereby increasing the 
efficiency of the Government without 
loss of services to the public. 

I do not place a blanket endorsement 
on all of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission because each such 
recommendation must receive a thor- 
ough study and review by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of which I 
am a member, and only after such study 


lion a year, This figure aproximates the 
entire Federal budget prior to 1933. 

The annual output of paperwork includes: 
More than a billion individual letters; 127,- 
000 reports for use by Federal agencies; the 
addition of 9 billion documents to the Gov- 
ernment’s permanent records. 

The Federal budget includes: $180 million 
for office space for paperwork employees, plus 
$40 million for records’ storage space; $36 
million for the rental of tabulating ma- 
chines; $1 billion for letterwriting. 

This report covers the problems of internal 
paperwork management in the 14 agencies 
which employ about 95 percent of Federal 
employees. A second report will cover the 
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paperwork required of the general public by 
the Government. 

The possibilities for more economical and 
efficient handling of the necessary paperwork 
are illustrated by the accomplishments with 
respect to records management, traceable to 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission, which were: 

1. The creation of a records-management 
bureau in the Office of General Services; 

2. The enactment of a Federal records- 
management law; 

3. The establishment of an adequate rec- 
Ords-management program in each depart- 
ment or agency. 

In June 1949 the Congress established the 
General Services Administration (GSA). In 
1950 it passed the Federal Records Act, giving 
GSA responsibility for the promotion of a 
program to improve the management of Gov- 
ernment records. This act also required each 
agency head to establish a program for eco- 
nomical and efficient management of his 
agency's records. 

The GSA has been responsible for impor- 
tant accomplishment in this field. It has 
reported these savings for the fiscal year 
1953: 


Records disposal__....-..----.. $11, 500, 000 
Lower cost storage_-.--..---... 8, 227, 000 
Filing and paperwork...-...--- 14, 443, 000 

DOO asks eeasonenn nee 34, 170, 000 


The first Hooyer Commission estimate of 
savings possible in this area for the fiscal 
year 1953 was $32 million. 

The task force of the Hoover Commission 
covered a wider segment of the paperwork 
problem—taking up where the first Hoover 
Commission left off. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings of the Commission led to 
three major recommendations. These are 
described in brief below: 


Recommendation 1 


. That the President establish a government- 
wide paperwork-management program by 
executive order and direct his top officials 
to give it their support. 

That the General Services Administration 
be given the responsibility for general su- 
pervision of paperwork management in the 
executive branch, with a view to simplifying 
and improving the quality of documents, 
eliminating nonessential copies, reducing 
the volume and cost of paperwork, and 
standardizing procedures and practices. 

That paperwork management staff func- 
tions now existing in the National Archives 
and Records Service be consolidated into 
the organization established in the GSA to 
implement this recommendation. 

Bases for recommendation 1 are: 

First. “The enormous volume of paper- 
work imposed upon top Federal executives 
interferes with their basic responsibilities 
* * * makes these positions far more diffi- 
cult than those of the top officers of large 
corporations.” The Commission thought the 
handling of the personnel side of paper- 
work could, at best, be “characterized as 
haphazard and shortsighted.” Encouraging 
results were found to be an exception. “On 
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The task force suggested that 1 style 
manual (instead of the 55 it found) would 
result in monetary savings and produce a 
letter of higher quality, which would be 
more acceptable to the public. 

The Government spends about $700 mil- 
lion to collect information and prepare 127,- 
000 different reports. The Commission 
found that “agency management is often 
uninformed of the kind, quantity, purpose, 
and cost of the information collected. Many 
reports do not appear to be well conceived 
as toois for management control, nor is the 
data properly integrated and maintained 
for this purpose. Some agencies could not 
supply relative elemental information about 
their activities. 

Directives and instructions cost in excess 
of $100 million a year. The Commission 
found that few systems are effectively co- 
ordinated. There are 2- to 3-year lapses be- 
tween. revisions and unwarranted delays 
in clearing and promulgating instructions. 
In some agencies, subordinate echelons re- 
write and expand instructions received from 
above. Not only is this practice costly, but 
confusion as to the original meaning is in- 
creased each time the original is paraphrased 
and interpreted. Thus, the energy, time, 
and money spent on the establishment and 
maintenance of the system is wasted, and 
those who attempt to adhere to it are frus- 
trated and confused. 

The Federal Government was a pioneer 
in the development of large-scale, high-speed 
computers, but it “has taken a back seat in 
their use * * +*+” Budgetary procedures are 
the most important reason for this—a ma- 
chine must be bought from a single year’s 
budget. “It would pay some agencies, which 
have been processing data separately, to buy 
and operate a machine jointly.” Personnel 
poses a similar problem, as highly skilled 
technicians are costly if each agency hires 
its own. Coordinated effort is advantageous. 

Quality control accounts for at least 10 
percent of the total paperwork cost ($400 
million). In one unit of a military agency 
the review of finished letters takes 15 per- 
cent of the unit's total appropriation. “Even 
100-percent inspection does not insure 100- 
percent accuracy because the drudgery * * * 
causes inspection errors.” 

Personnel policy provides another obstacle. 
Although it has attempted to develop stand- 
ards for 3 years, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has tended to delay action until more 
agencies establish paperwork management 
programs. Agencies “* * * either scatter 
responsibilities for various segments * * * 
among relatively untrained, low-ranking 
employees as a part-time activity, or push the 
responsibility off on to some higher ranking 
employee too busy to give serious attention 
to it.” 

The Government keeps 26 percent of all 
records permanently. Records kept per- 
manently by. private industry average closer 
to 4 percent. 

This all adds up to the cardinal fact that: 
While the Federal Government has made im- 
portant strides, its records management pro- 
gram is still lacking in centralized direction 
and managerial drive. 


Recommendation 2 


the whole, agency heads and their principal 
subordinates have not given proper atten- 
tion to potential economies in this $4-billion 
activity.” 

Second. While the General Services Ad- 
ministration has developed successful meth- 
ods for improving the management of 
records, other phases of paperwork man- 
agement leave much to be desired. 

Many of the billion letters written each 
year (at a cost of $1 billion) “deserve their 
reputation for long words, long sentences, 
and long paragraphs, further obscured by 
legal terms, abstract nouns, passive verbs, 
and dangling clauses * * *.” 


The Commission suggests that some top 
official in each agency be assigned the respon- 
sibility of simplifying forms, eliminating 
nonessential copies, and determining the 
number and character of reports with a view 
to reducing and eliminating the nonessen- 
tial reports. This official should cooperate 
with the General Services Administration in 
determining methods and systems. 

Bases for recommendation 2 include: 

The possibilities of intra-agency improve- 
ments are illustrated by some of the practices 
commended by the Hoover Commission: 


The Internal Revenue Service, working 
with the General Services Administration, 
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saved $157,200 in its Baltimore office in 1 year 
by streamlining its correspondence opera- 
tion. Applied to all 64 district offices, this 
would result in a saving of $5,500,000 by the 
Internal Revenue Service alone. 

On 1 project, covering 1 functional area, 
the Department of the Navy consolidated 
3,161 forms into 752. Overall, it eliminated 
21,000 forms in a year with identifiable say- 
ings of $3 million. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service (De- 
partment of Agriculture) reduced its report 
requirements from 1,400 to 600. This made 
possible a 43-percent reduction in the num- 
ber of employees working on reports in the 
field offices. 

The Army Finance Corps audits only 10 
percent of its pay cards and expects to cut 
its present low error rate in half. The 
overseas error rate dropped from 7 percent 
to 414 percent in the last half of 1953. 

These important, but as yet somewhat 
isolated, examples indicate what can be saved 
in time and money if this problem is given 
the emphasis is deserves. 


Recommendation 3 


Enactment of legislation authorizing nec- 
essary changes in forms 941 and 941A 
(Employers Quarterly Federal Tax Return), 
as recommended by the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

Basis for recommendation 3 is that these 
forms now require 184 million lines of infor- 
mation from employers each year, and also 
they duplicate data sent to other Federal 
agencies. “The saving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be considerable, and the sav- 
ing to the business world is estimated at 
$22 million annually.” 


POSSIBILE SAVINGS 


It is possible to do the necessary paperwork 
more economically and more efficiently. Im- 
proved records management alone saved more 
than $34 million in fiscal 1953. If the rec- 
ommendations of this report are implement- 
ed a further annual saving of $255 million 
is possible. This means more than a 6-per- 
cent reduction in the cost to the taxpayer. 

The Task Force on Paperwork Manage- 
ment has estimated the current cost and 
possible savings on the seven major cate- 
gories of paperwork. 


ES 


Task force estimates 


Paperwork activity 


Possible 

Current cost saving 
Correspondence..........--- $1, 000, 000, 000 Isr, 000, 000 
FOrms 2c cccchescce 867, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
Reports 700, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
Directives and instructions... 100, 000, 000 |..2.---.-- 
Record keeping. ..2-.--._-.- 650, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
Mail handling._.._..-..--.. 104, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 

Supervisory and miscellane- 

OBS Ss Ep e E pE 79, 000, 000 Tea 
Total sis oscce aces 4, 000, 000, 000 ewe 000, 000 


Sarnoff Submits Program for Political 


Offensive Against World Communism 
To Win Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, recently 


Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corporation of 
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America, announced a plan to keep our 
country on the offensive in the cold war 
against communism. 

General Sarnoff’s recommendations 
are similar to those of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression on 
which I served during the 83d Congress. 
In order that the Members of the House 
may be apprised of the Sarnoff plan, I 
wish to place in the RECORD a press re- 
lease which outlines the program. 

The press release follows: 

A firm and open decision to win the cold 
war, as the surest way to prevent a hot war, 
was urged upon our Government by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board 
of the Radio Corporation of America, in a 
memorandum presented to the White House 
on April 5, 1955, and made public today. 

Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal 
is world dominion by means short of an all- 
out war—propaganda, fifth-column subver- 
sion, civil strife, terror, and treacherous di- 
plomacy—General Sarnoff declared: 

“Logically we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons 
against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as in- 
tensive, as flexible as the enemy's. 

“The question, in truth, is no longer 
whether we should engage in the cold war. 
The Soviet drive is forcing us to take coun- 
termeasures in any case. The question, 
rather, is whether we should undertake it 
with a clear-headed determination to use 
all means deemed essential, by govern- 
ments and by private groups, to win the con- 
test.” 

General Sarnoff’s memorandum, entitled 
“Program for a Political Offensive Against 
World Communism,” grew out of his dis- 
cussion of the subject with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington on the morning of 
March 15, and announced at the time by 
James Hagerty, White House Press Secretary. 

The same afternoon, at the President’s 
request, General Sarnoff conferred with Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Special Assistant to the 
President on psychological warfare, and offi- 
cials from the United States Information 
Service and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
At the end of the meeting he undertook to 
submit his views on the subject and a sug- 
gested program of action. 

The result was this memorandum, in 
which he emphasized that “we must go from 
defense to attack in meeting the political, 
ideological, subversive challenge. The prob- 
lem,” he said, “is one of attaining the re- 
quisite magnitude, financing, coordination 
and continuity of action. The expanded 
offensive with nonmilitary means must be 
imbued with a new awareness of the great 
goal and a robust will to reach it.” 

People everywhere, and especially behind 
the Iron Curtain, General Sarnoff recom- 
mended, should be told that “America has 
decided, irrevocably, to win the cold war; 
that its ultimate aim is, in concert with all 
peoples, to cancel out the destructive power 
of Soviet-based communism.” 

General Sarnoff declared that his proposals 
“should not be construed as a substitute for 
adequate military vitality,” both in the new- 
est weapons and balanced conventional 
forces. 

“But short of a blunder that ignites the 
third world war which nobody wants,” he 
added, “the immediate danger is the debili- 
tating, costly, tense war of nerves that is 
part of the cold war. The primary threat 
today is political and psychological.” 
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If we allow ourselves to be defeated in 
the cold struggle, he warned, “we will have 
bypassed a nuclear war—but at the price 
of our freedom and independence. We can 
freeze to death as well as burn to death.” 

Existing organization for fighting and win- 
ning the cold war must be “adjusted and 
strengthened in line with the expand:d scale 
and intensity of operations,” General Sar- 
n- said. He proposed a “strategy board for 
political defense, the cold war equivalent 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military 
side,” functioning “directly under the Presi- 
dent, with Cabinet status for its head.” 

The conflict on the political front, he said, 
“is not a preliminary bout but the decisive 
contest, in which the loser may not have 
a second chance, It must therefore, be car- 
ried on with the same focused effort, the 
same resolute spirit, the same willingness 
to accept costs and casualties, that a hot 
war would involve.” 

The specific activities cited as examples in 
the memorandum would be carried out not 
only by official agencies but by private groups 
such as labor unions, veterans’ organizations, 
churches, youth and women’s groups. The 
Soviet-controlled countries, it showed, are 
extremely vulnerable to precisely the kind of 
psychological pressures the Communists are 
using against free nations. 

In outlining a vastly enlarged propaganda 
effort, General Sarnoff drew attention to op- 
portunities opened up by new technical de- 
velopments in communications. For in- 
stance, mobile big-screen television units in 
black-and-white and in color would be effec- 
tive in non-Communist regions where their 
very novelty will guarantee large and atten, 
tive audiences. 

“Vast regions in Asia and elsewhere, where 
illiteracy bars the written word and lack of 
radios bars the spoken word,” General Sar- 
noff explained, “could thus be reached.” 

His plan also included mass distribution of 
cheap and lightweight receivers tuned to 
pick up American signals. In addition, a 
simple, hand-operated phonograph device 
costing no more than a loaf of bread and 
records made of cardboard and costing less 
than a bottle of Coca-Cola could be made 
available by the million in critical areas. 

“Propaganda, for maximum effect, must 
not be an end in itself—it is a preparation 
for action,” the memorandum stated. 
“Words that are not backed up by deeds, 
that do not generate deeds, lose their 
impact.” 

The arena of action is the whole globe, 
General Sarnoff believes. “We must aim,” 
he said, “to achieve dramatic victories as 
swiftly as possible, as token of the changed 
state of affairs.” He saw great possibilities 
for encouraging and guiding passive resist- 
ance by individuals, with a minimum of risk, 
in the Soviet empire. 

At the same time he took note of the fact 
that pockets of guerrilla forces remain in Po- 
land, Hungary, the Baltic States, China, Al- 
bania, and other areas. These must be kept 
supplied with information, slogans, and new 
leadership where needed and prudent. 

“We must seek out the weakest links in the 
Kremlin's chain of power,” General Sarnoff 
declared. “The country adjudged ripe for a 
breakaway should receive concentrated study 
and planning. A successful uprising in Al- 
bania, for instance, would be a body blow to 
Soviet prestige and a fateful stimulus to re- 
sistance elsewhere.” 

Among the specific activities discussed in 
the memorandum were intensive collabora- 
tion with emigres and escapees from Com- 
munist countries and special schools to train 
personnel for political-psychological warfare. 
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Address of Albert M. Cole, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, to 
the Construction and Civic Department 
Luncheon at the Annual Meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address before the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce by 
a former colleague in the House and now 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Honorable Albert 
M. Cole: 


ADDRESS BY ALBERT M. COLE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
HOUSING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, TO 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND Civic DEPARTMENT 
LUNCHEON AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
TuEspDAY, May 3, 1955 


I like the title, “The New City,” that Stuart 
Fitzpatrick of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has asked me to talk about here 
today. It has the ring of real change in it. 
And it is change we want in our urban 
patterns. 

But just to keep things entirely clear, I'd 
like to enlarge on that title a bit. Let's 
make it “The New and Better City.” 

We have a habit of thinking that anything 
new—or different—is also better. When we 
buy anything new we assume it’s better. 
Well, maybe it is. 

But let me ask you this. “When your wife 
gets a new hat—and note I said your wife, 
not mine—can you honestly tell me it is 
always a better hat?” 

No; just new things aren't necessarily bet- 
ter things. A new home isn't always a better 
home, nor a new neighborhood a better 
neighborhood a better neighborhood—just 
because it’s new. 

What we want in the new city is a really 
better city—better suited to our needs and 
times, better planned for our future growth, 
better designed for the way our people want 
to live. 

We don’t want change in order to have 
something different but in order to get some- 
thing better. We're not out just to destroy 
everything we’ve built in the past. 

On the contrary, we are seeking to preserve 
and revitalize the good we have built into 
our cities at the same time that we replace 
what we have outgrown and worn out. This 
is what we mean by the renewed city, and 
by “urban renewal” as it is conceived in 
President Eisenhower's new program and the 
Housing Act of 1954 which so many of those 
here in this room helped formulate. 

As a result we can honestly say that we 
are approaching the new and better city 
we've talked and dreamed about for a good 
many years. In a way, it still seems to be 
something we hope for in the distant future, 
a kind of castle in the air. 

But I have news for you. This new city is 
no longer a distant dream. It is materializ- 
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ing before our eyes—it is developing from 
coast to coast under the driving force of 
private enterprise with local, State, and Fed- 
eral help. It is what our public wants. 

I doubt if you realize how great and rapid 
a change is being wrought today all across 
the Nation. I have been in numerous cities 
and towns. It is my job to go and see— 
and tell you what I have seen. 

In more than 100 communities, ranging 
from small towns to our largest metropoli- 
tan areas, 185 clearance and redevelopment 
projects are either in work or soon to start. 
One way to grasp the scope of this activity 
is to assume for the moment that all this 
work is concentrated in one place. 

Here is what it adds up to: 

The removal of substandard housing in 
these areas is the equivalent to clearing all 
the slum housing in the cities of Detroit and 
Boston combined or, if you prefer, of Balti- 
more and Atlanta. 

It is equal to eliminating all the slum 
units in the cities of Buffalo, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 

Or, to spread it out more, it amounts to 
getting rid of the slum housing in all of 
the following six cities: Dallas, Tex.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Omaha, Nebr.; San Diego, Calif.; Provi- 
dence, R. I. and Little Rock, Ark. 

And that’s not all. 

These projects involve the clearance, re- 
planning, and redevelopment of more than 
7,000 acres—or 11 square miles. 

This means clearing and rebuilding an 
area the size of Raleigh, N. C., or Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., or Atlantic City, N. J. 

What about people? These undertakings 
will mean decent housing in place of slum 
and blighted homes formore than a quarter 
of a million people—nearly 80,000 families. 
This amounts to rehousing the total popu- 
lation of such cities as Miami, Fla.—or Okla- 
homa City—or Long Beach, Calif. 

In addition, another 100 such projects, 
more than half again as many, are in earlier 
planning stages. 

Of even more far-reaching importance, 
however, are 100 communities that are de- 
veloping, or have completed, community- 
wide workable programs, not only to clear 
slums, but also to undertake full-scale re- 
habilitation, preventive, and conservation 
measures to eradicate the effects of blight. 
Many of these will have broad-scale action 
under way this year to upgrade neighbor- 
hoods, revamp obsolete street patterns, open 
up deficit areas to greatly increased and 
productive use, and to expand the clearance 
and reuse of wornout high-tax-low-revenue 
sections. 

This is the box score 9 months since the 
broad urban renewal program became law in 
the Housing Act of 1954. Slum clearance 
work, of course, has been going on for sev- 
eral years, but there has been a tremendous 
intensification of the activity under the 
stimulus of the new program. It is now 
reaching out all over the Nation. A revi- 
talized private industry in communities 
everywhere is now giving vigorous support 
to planning programs and social responsi- 
bilities, once thought to be the bailiwick of 
long-haired dreamers. Today the business- 


man presses the President's program on to- 


practical solutions. 

Already this is potentially a billion-dollar 
business in redevelopment and reconstruc- 
tion, the great bulk of it by private invest- 
ment. This represents, in fact, a national 
ground swell of major proportions in our 
economic and in our urban life. 

The new city, the better city, is no longer 
amyth andadream. It has come into being 
throughout the Nation. 

You here today, as spokesmen and leaders 
for American business, can take real satis- 
faction in what is being done in urban re- 
newal. In no small part it represents the 
force of progress that motivates American 


private enterprise. Without business sup- - 
port in the community, working through. 
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your chambers of commerce and other pro- 
fessional, trade, and civic groups, it wouldn’t 
be happening. 

This new city will be your city. It will 
be of your design and construction. We 
are handing down no blueprints from Wash- 
ington. 

We are offering you Federal assistance to 
carry out your plans. All we ask is that the 
new city shall be a better city—that it shall 
serve the needs and interests of the whole 
community, not just special or privileged 
segments. 

The urban renewal program is off to a suc- 
cessful and gratifying start. But there are 
dangers in early success—many of them 
hidden dangers. 

I see some rough times ahead as we begin 
to feel the impact of the changes wrought on 
our own particular fields of interest. And 
there is always danger in losing sight of the 
fact that we owe our progress to common 
agreement and common purpose among many 
groups and interests and to the coordinated 
use of all our resources. 

Either of these dangers could derail the 
urban renewal program and wreck our hopes 
for the new and better city. Business enter- 
prise will need to exert strong moral and civic 
leadership for cohesive action if these dan- 
gers are to be avoided. 

Officials in many of our cities today are 
trying to bring about effective enforcement of 
local codes.’ But most of them are having a 
tough time. 

The slums die hard because slum proprie- 
tors hate to see them go. Few of them really 
care how the people in the slum live, and 
fewer still, apparently, really care if you and 
I as taxpayers have to pay a subsidy to the 
municipal services to keep their rent collec- 
tions level. I am no ‘“do-gooder” in the 
satirical sense of the name, but I get sore 
seeing so much tax money supporting the 
contempt of the slum owners. They employ 
every available device of noncompliance and 
legal obstruction to thwart the efforts of the 
city and the citizens. 

Enforcement is the city’s job. But com- 
pliance with the law and improvement of the 
property is the owner’s responsibility. We 
can’t piously demand that the city enforce 
its codes and clean up the town, and then 
add in the next breath, “But you'll have to 
catch us first.” 

Strong business support of the city’s efforts 
to compel correction of unfit dwellings and 
the moral force of business to bring about 
willing compliance by individual property 
interests is essential. And businessmen see 
this. Few of America’s slums are owned by 
businessmen who are worthy of the name. 
This is not a matter of equity or just treat- 
ment—to which the Republican Party be- 
lieves every citizen is entitled. It is a ques- 
tion of whether any private interest can as- 
sert and maintain a vested right to profit 
from the degradation and financial loss of 
the community as a whole. 

The business community is relied upon to 
meet the private development requirements 
in these renewal areas that are now coming 
on the market. We recognize that this is a 
new field of investment, with a number of 
imponderables to be worked out. For that 
reason, the new Housing Act provides for spe- 
cial Government mortgage insurance through 
the FHA for new and rehabilitated housing 
in renewal projects. 

This is also a field of new investment op- 
portunity in prime properties with built-in 
security and protection. 

Now, frankly, I am not seriously concerned 
about how business enterprise will measure 
up to these responsibilities. As a matter of 
good conscience and good sense, I am con- 
fident it will assume its full role of leader- 
ship. 

A more subtle danger, as the program 
moves ahead, is whether we will maintain the 
high degree of coordinated and cooperative 
interest we have been able to achieve, More 
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important than the projects we have under 
way is the mutual understanding and com- 
mon effort that has been developed among 
all interests concerned. 

A few years ago, housing was in danger 
of becoming a Tower of Babel. The men 
responsible for its progress were shouting at 
each other in foreign and hostile tongues. 
Today you will find these same interests 
sitting about a common conference table, 
in the community, and in the Nation. They 
talk the same language, and basically they 
seek the same things. They have learned 
that no one of them has the whole answer, 
but each has a contribution to make, and 
there is much they can do by working to- 
gether. 

This concert of effort has ben matched 
and fostered by better coordination and con- 
sistency in the Federal Government’s hous- 
ing activities and policies. That coordina- 
tion is effectuated, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, through the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

Most responsible people in the housing 
and community field have strong feelings 
that coordinated Agency effort is essential 
in the administration of the Federal pro- 
gram in housing and its financing. Those 
who have studied the matter, including the 
Congress, the first Hoover Commission, and 
the President's Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs, have all concluded 
that such coordination is necessary, and some 
have even recommended that it be strength- 
ened more than it is. There are also, sadly, 
a few who would like to profit from the 
chaos caused by the very disunity we all 
fought so hard to overcome. 

Under the President’s new program for 
community renewal, consistency of policy 
and coordinated action is now more impor- 
tant than ever. It has been carefully pro- 
vided for in the law—and as long as I can 
fight, it will stay there. Five of the HHFA’s 
seven major divisions, for example, are di- 
rectly involved in most intricately related 
operations to help the community carry out 
its local urban renewal program. The func- 
tions of the other two, though somewhat 
more indirect, are also important to the 
whole. Failure to integrate these aids at 
the Federal level could lead only to dis- 
couragement and complete frustration of the 
communities throughout the country, to 
which you gentlemen owe so grave a responsi- 
bility. - 

But there are still some partisans who don’t 
like it that way. Hven guerrilla warfare goes 
on in some quarters. Sharpshooting is heard 
in the bushes and potshots are taken at co- 
ordination in the Federal Government. I 
have traced some of these down and found 
nothing but muddy tracks leading nowhere. 
Confusion of direction seems as common 
among them as their confusion about the 
ideals and the responsibilities of this ad- 
ministration to best serve the Nation with 
heart—and with efficiency. 

These dissenters have redoubled their ef- 
forts to drive a wedge into the housing 
agency, break it into fragments, and insulate 
their particular sector against governmental 
coordination or responsibility. They would 
rather go it alone for they believe that their 
partisan interests would be better served by 
a return to the philosophy of every man for 
himself. 

With this I do not—nor will I ever—concur. 

Some of this kind of thinking was insinu- 
ated into early reports prepared for, not by, 
the new Hoover Commission as part of its 
study of Government-lending functions. 
But the Hoover Commission, as usual, took it 
out. I do not know what they did with it. 

The Commission, however, did not adopt 
these proposals—nor did it recommend that 
the housing agency be broken up into free- 
wheeling components. The Commission’s 
own review was thorough and responsible. 
With most of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions we would not argue, since they largely 
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represent policies that the Agency and the 
administration has already adopted. 

A few we question. On one in particular, 
after full study, we have some dissent. This 
ene—although I don't think the Commission 
so intended it—would, if applied to its full 
extent, remove a keystone from the very 
structure of Federal housing policy itself, 
and render inoperative a vital part of the 
President's program. 

This was the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the FHA be reorganized so that it 
would not have to call on the Government 
for funds, possibly along the lines of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

What does this mean? And what effect 
would it have? 

The FHA has always operated without call- 
ing on the Government for funds. Its costs 
and reserves are provided from mutually 
owned funds cbtained through premiums 
and fees. If the proposal means—as I think 
it probably does—that study should be given 
to further perfecting this mutualized system, 
consistent with FHA’s public responsibili- 
ties, I would agree, for we are doing that. 

But if it means—as some would like to 
interpret it—that the FhA should be recon- 
stituted as a separate privately owned corpo- 
ration, with or without authority to borrow 
from the Government, and that it should 
operate on its own corporate resources and 
under its own policies, subject only to dis- 
tant Federal regulation, then I strongly dis- 
agree. 

If this were to be done, it would mean 
much more than just changing its organ- 
izational structure, and removing the Gov- 
ernment as its financial godfather. It would 
mean a basic change in the character and 
purpose of the FHA as it now exists—a strong 
bulwark in our economy. Furthermore, it 
would, in effect, accomplish the fragmenta- 
tion of the Agency and destroy the basis for 
the coordinated use of Federal programs in 
the housing and community development 
field. 

The real question here is whether the FHA 
should continue to serve a public purpose, 
as it has done in the past, or whether it 
should become simply a Government-regu- 
lated instrument to provide greater security 
for private mortgage investments on their 
own terms. 

To be sure, the FHA mortgage insurance 
program has provided valuable security to 
private lenders. This has been important to 
the economy—but it has also been a means 
to a much larger end. The FHA has done a 
great deal more to further economic progress 
and serve the public need. 

Because of the Government credit behind 
its debentures and reserves, the FHA has 
been able to provide a mortgage instrument 
to private lenders that has’ enabled them to 
make low-cost home loans on a secure basis 
to a great mass market of homebuyers who 
could not have been financed on the basis 
of normal private credit alone. It has en- 
abled millions of our American families to 
obtain homes—millions of new homes to be 
built—and many special and emergency re- 
quirements. to be met in the national and 
public interest. It has accomplished this 
through the belief of our Government in the 
integrity—and thus the insurability—of our 
people and our businessmen. 

The FHA, in fact, has provided a great 
example of how the Government—without 
using its own funds and without injecting 
itself into the private market—can accom- 
plish a public purpose through the estab- 
lished channels of private enterprise. 

- But if the FHA were to be converted to a 
privately owned corporation, without Gov- 
ernment credit behind its debentures, then 
it could no longer serve a truly public pur- 
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pose. The FHA mortgage would become quite 
a different credit instrument, that could not 
match the scope of its present function, 
either in the general mass market or for 
special needs. 

Today, however, the need for its present 
service is even greater, particularly to fur- 
ther local redevelopment or rehabilitation. 
Under the new. section 220, special FHA 
mortgage insurance is extended for housing 
redevelopment and rehabilitation in renewal 
areas on the basis of the values to be gen- 
erated by the area’s redevelopment. Under 
section 221, special FHA mortgage insurance 
is extended for low-cost housing for lower 
income families displaced from slums, as a 
means of bringing more private capital into 
this field and reducing passing needs for 
straight, subsidized public housing. 

I have asked various partisans, but I have 
received no affirmative answer, who would, 
or could, provide this and other needed types 
of home financing if the FHA were converted 
to private corporate ownership. 

But we cannot expect to continue the great 
advances we are making toward the building 
of the new city without these measures. We 
cannot expect private enterprise to assume 
the full burden of public improvement if the 
Government fails to back up its efforts to 
renew and redevelop these areas and to re- 
house these families. 

Coordination, within Government or be- 
tween Government. and business, is not just 
an empty word. It is a word of action, of 
concerted, common action with all our re- 
sources along the whole front. 

To clear and replan a blighted area is not 
enough. The real test comes in our capacity 
to redevelop and rehabilitate these areas for 
the kind of use, the kind of living, and the 
kind of business growth on which the future 
of the new city depends. 

That is the job the FHA can and should 
help to get done. That is the job for the 
coordinated efforts of all the housing agen- 
cies in the field and in Washington. It pro- 
vides the means by which Government makes 
its possible for private enterprise, without 
sacrifice of sound business principles, to 
undertake this rebuilding responsibility. 

If we are to realize our dream of the new 
city, the FHA must continue to serve that 
purpose. To change its basic character could 
only result in unmet public problems and 
needs to be provided for in some other, and 
probably more direct way. To paraphrase the 
philosopher, Voltaire: “If there were no FHA, 
it would be necessary to invent it.” For the 
FHA is an indispensable part of the mag- 
netic core which holds together and vital- 
izes—gives meaning to—each of the great 
constituents in Government housing opera- 
tions today. 

Fragmentation of this core is not, as I 
See it, a proposal to achieve the laudable 
purpose of getting the Government out of 
private business. 

It is a proposal to get the Government out 
of government. 

Eliminating the public purpose underly- 
ing the housing program would have a de- 
structive effect on the whole Government 
housing structure. It would make any ques- 
tion of comprehensive or coordinated activity 
toward the new city purely academic. 

Most of the industry and, I feel sure, most 
of the country don’t want it that way. We 
have gone too far, we are moving ahead too 
fast, to turn back now, or to allow our pro- 
gram to be splintered into useless bits. 

We have too great a future ahead, too real 
a prospect in that great new city we are 
building. 

And you, as business leaders, are among 
the builders. 


May 18, 1955 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Civil Air Patrol’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at a recent meeting of the Texas 
wing of the Civil Air Patrol, Col. D. Har- 
old Byrd delivered an address which is 
worthy the attention of all Americans. 

Colonel Byrd—a leading figure in my 
State—addressed himself to one of the 
most important problems before our Na- 
tion. His timely discussion was stimu- 
lating, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL AIR PATROL’s CHALLENGE 


(Address by Col. D. Harold Byrd, vice chair- 
man, National Executive Board, Civil Air 
Patrol, statewide meeting, Texas Wing, 
Civil Air Patrol, April 16, 1955, Mineral 
Wells, Tex.) 


Colonel Brewer, distinguished guests, 
fellow members of Civil Air Patrol, I am 
most grateful for this opportunity to address 
a group whose importance to Texas and to 
the Nation itself may not be understood by 
you yourselves, much less the public. 

I have a serious and disturbing message 
for you tonight. It is serious in that our 
very national security is involved, and dis- 
turbing because we in Civil Air Patrol have 
a possible solution to the problem right in 
our grasp, but have not done the best we 
could with the solution. 

In my position as vice chairman of our 
National Executive Board, I represent the 
highest echelon of nonmilitary leadership 
of our organization, since both our National 
Executive Board chairman, Gen. Carl A, 
Spaatz, and our national commander, Maj. 
Gen. Lucas V. Beau, have had long and dis- 
tinguished military careers. 

Please forgive me for injecting personal 
experience and the first person into my 
talk—I won't be able to get my message 
across unless I do. = 

In my travels around the country and in 
foreign lands, and in talking to people from 
all walks of life—high Government and mili- 
tary officials, and patriotic Civil Air Patrol 
members like yourselves, I have had the 
opportunity of learning things which per- 
haps you do not fully appreciate. So what 
I'm going to tell you tonight is in the form 
of a message from the vice chairman of our 
National Executive Board and from a 
fiercely patriotic Texan and American. 


First, let me give you some background. 
When I was_in Germany in 1933, visiting 
my friend, Ernst Udet, who was one of the 
world's greatest pilots, who was destined to 
become the major general of Germany's Air 
Force under Goering, I was aroused and 
alarmed at the far-reaching preparations 
they were making in providing airpower 
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through their air youth of Germany move- 
ment. Udet was typical of the air frater- 
nity—warm-hearted, friendly—just a good 
allround chap. Through him, I got a good 
look at the Hitler air youth movement, which 
was destined to become the forerunner of 
the dreaded Luftwaffe of Nazi Germany, the 
Luftwaffe which almost brought world domi- 
nation to Hitler’s evil grasp. Udet himself 
couldn’t stand Hitler’s madman tactics and 
when ordered to attack Russia and being 
browbeaten and villified by the Nazi regime, 
committed suicide in his apartment over 
the korsher restaurant where he had en- 
tertained both Charles Lindbergh and me. 
Nazi Germany’s bid to world domination de- 
pended on her air force which in turn was 
built out of the hundreds of youth flying 
clubs which were permitted under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, when German military air- 
power was forbidden. 

About the same time that Germany was 
building her airpower through her air youth 
program, Mussolini’s Italy and Tojo’s Japan 
were doing the same thing. The Japanese 
pilots who wrought destruction on Pearl 
Harbor were a scant few years before flying 
kites in Japan and studying basic aero- 
dynamics. 

Let’s look around the world today and see 
what’s happening. I have it on good au- 
thority that in France, any teen-aged boy who 
is physically qualified and wants to learn 
how to fiy can practically do so at govern- 
ment expense, with no strings attached. 

When General Spaatz, General Beau and 
I were in France arranging the first exchange 
of 5 French youths for 5 of our CAP 
youths and the original international cadet 
exchange setup, we were only able to get 
3 boys from France who were taking flying 
and 2 who were mechanics, as France did 
not even have a cadet program. Since then, 
and I believe because of our showing them 
by example what we were doing in the United 
States, they modeled one after ours. 

In little Switzerland, smaller population- 
wise than New York City, there are more 
gliders and more soaring clubs than in this 
entire United States. 

In Brazil natives who saw their first white 
man when a small aircraft landed in a 
cleared area are hacking hundreds of land- 
ing strips out of the deepest and most im- 
penetrable jungle areas, opening vast possi- 
bilities of development of national wealth. 
Brazil encourages her young men to get into 
aviation as the key to the nation’s develop- 
ment. 

In Canada the Air Cadet League, whose 
annual meeting I was privileged recently 
to attend, works hand-in-glove with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force to provide the 
caliber of men needed by Canada’s first line 
of defense and the Canadian aviation in- 
dustry. They have an outstanding partner- 
ship there. 

What our Nation’s friends are doing in 
the field of air youth movements is most 
encouraging to us. 

Of sinister implication is what is going 
on behind the Iron Curtain, that invisible 
barrier so well coined by Winston Churchill. 
Did you ever stop to think that the Iron 
Curtain doesn’t go up very high? It cer- 
tainly isn’t high enough to prevent Com- 
munist bombers from devastating strategic 
targets in our country. 

I can’t give you exact figures, of course, 
but I can tell you that for every teen-age 


American boy and girl preparing themselves 
for a career in aviation, whether it be civilian 
or military, the Communists have more than 
a hundred. Do you know that twice as 
many young Communist men and women 
are being graduated from engineering schools 
and universities this year than in the United 
States? 

Sovict leaders have long ago realized that 
as the twig is bent, so shall it grow. By ap- 
pealing to the imagination and unbounding 
energy of her youth, the Soviets have or- 
ganized thousands of youth aviation groups, 
with a compulsory membership of hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls. They spend 
their time studying aerodynamics, naviga- 
tion, communications, electronics, and mete- 
orology. They rig parachutes, make frequent 
parachute descents with free and tower- 
controlled chutes. They learn basic aero- 
dynamics through widespread use of model 
aircraft, from the simplest design to radio- 
controlled models. Soaring is a popular 
sport in the vast areas behind the Soviet 
borders, something which their young people 
would like to do even if it weren’t compul- 
sory. ‘There can be no shortage of pilots, 
mechanics, navigators, electronics special- 
ists, nor of engineers in many fields upon 
which airpower depends, because the Com- 
munist leaders can forestall such shortage 
by a compulsory youth program. Can you 
picture the Soviet Minister of Defenze say- 
ing what Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
E. Talbott told the Air Force Association last 
summer, when he said, “The safety of our 
country depends largely on the quality of 
our Air Force, not alone its size. More than 
anything, it depends on the skill and endur- 
ance of the men who handle the new equip- 
ment of the jet-atomic age.” No, indeed. 
the Soviet Defense Minister would say some- 
thing more like this: “Our glorious air force 
and our massive aviation industry need 400,- 
000 pretrained young Soviet citizens 2 years 
from now to make us the strongest airpower 
in the world. You commissars have exactly 
18 months to deliver the goods.” He wouldn't 
have to add “or else.” That's taken for 
granted. 

Now, let’s get back to this country. We 
don’t operate like the Soviets. We are a free 
and proud people, and when we are faced by 
danger, no one has to stand over us with a 
whip and make us do anything. Now here 
is where the danger lies: Much has been 
written and said about the critical shortage 
of engineers and scientists. In a recent 
pamphlet, published by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, one reads that 
our most serious present national problem is 
a “helluva shortage of engineers.” The 
booklet points out that the shortage of en- 
gineers, far from easing, is growing worse. 
And it goes on to say that if the long-range 
view is critical, the short-range view in terms 
of national defense is appalling. For the 
next few years, it goes on, there will be 
twice as many jobs available for new engi- 
neers as there will be engineering graduates 
to fill them. 

I don’t believe I have to impress you 
with the fact that we are in the midst of a 
design revolution. Today’s production 
bombers fly twice as fast as the bombers of 
World War II. Modern production fighters 
fiy over 300 miles an hour faster and at twice 
the altitude of those used against Germany 
and Japan. At the same time, today’s air- 
craft, type for type, are 3 to 4 times as 
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heavy as those of 10 years ago, and the com- 
plications involved are endless, as anyone 
knows who has looked under the skin of a 
modern jet fighter. Every cubic inch of 
space in such aircraft is crammed full of 
electronic, electrical, and hydraulic devices 
needed to assist the pilot in navigating and 
in maneuvering his airplane—an airplane 
and pilot being trained in uses of the atomic 
bomb, guided missiles, and modern methods 
for offensive and defensive action in case 
of a shooting war. 

Just a few years ago, engineers were con- 
cerned with building a powerplant which 
would drive an aircraft through the sound 
barrier. Today, the problem is no longer 
the sound barrier, but finding a metal which 
will not melt when an aircraft goes through 
the thermal barrier—metals subjected to 
intense heat. 

You've often heard it said that it takes 
4 years to build a fighter aircraft, from 
design phase to production phase. 

By this time, you are probably saying to 
yourself, what in the heck has this got to do 
with me, a little ol’ volunteer member 
Civil Air Patrol. 

Let me repeat what I just said—it takes 
4 years to build an airplane from the design 
phase to production phase. Now let us take 
this pregnant question—How long does it 
take to build a man? 

We, in Civil Air Patrol, have as one of our 
major missions the building of men. We 
have entered into a contract with the Con- 
gress of the United States to maintain a 
continuing pool of 100,000 carefully selected 
teen-age boys and girls who will have a 
small understanding of the air age and its 
effect on them, the Nation, and the world. 

I wish in no way to belittle, by not going 
into more detail tonight, about Civil Air 
Patrol’s superb record as a search and rescue 
organization, upon whom the Air Force must 
depend for 78 percent of searches in the 
Continental United States and Territories. 
Nor will I ever personally forget the heroes 
who gave their lives fiying on anti-submarine 
patrol missions during World War II. I am 
certain that all of us are ready to do what- 
ever we are called upon to do to defend 
our shores from foreign aggression. 

But I must stand before you tonight and 
tell you that as an organization, we have 
not kept our contract with Congress, and 
we have not given to our brother organ- 
ization, the United States Air Force, the 
support it most of all wants from us. Again 
let me quote from Secretary Talbott’s speech 
when he said, “The biggest headache (in 
USAF) was obviously the increasing turnover 
of our skilled men, During the last 4 years, 
the USAF reenlistment rate has fallen from 
66 percent to about 30 percent. At some of 
our bases where the strain is greatest and 
the living conditions are the poorest, the 
rate has fallen as low as 6 percent. On top 
of this, many highly skilled and experienced 
officers have sent in their resignations. 
every time a skilled man leaves the Air 
Force, it costs our country a little fraction 
of its security.” At this point you are prob- 
ably wondering how much the Air Force has 
helped us with our cadet program. I might 
state they have done a lot with personnel, 
equipment, facilities, airplanes, and the 
finest teaching manuals that have ever been 
devised. Article 5 of our Civil Air Patrol 
constitution undor “Objects and purposes” 
provides: 


“(A) To provide an organization to en- 
courage and aid American citizens in the 
contribution of their efforts, services, and 
resources in the development of aviation 
and in the maintenance of air supremacy. 
To encourage and develop by example the 
voluntary contribution of private citizens 
to the public welfare. 

“(B) To provide aviation education and 
training, especially to its senior and cadet 
members, to cncourage and foster civil avi- 


Now, 
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ation in local communities, to provide an 
organization of private citizens with ade- 
quate facilities to assist in meeting local 
and national emergencies.” 

You are also probably asking yourselves 
how much they expect a workingman, execu- 
tive or otherwise, to do with his limited free 
time, how much devotion is necessary for 
the program, and if it can be accomplished 
without more help from the Air Force. 

I don’t propose to stand here and go into 
who is at fault or why things are as they 
are. The important thing is to remember 
that the United States of America must 
depend on complete, unqualified, undeniable 
air supremacy for its very existence as a 
free nation. We, as volunteer members of 
the Civilian Auxiliary of the United States 
Air Force, must do everything we can to 


«bring about a constant flow of the cream 


of our Nation’s youth into all those things 
which go together to make up air supremacy. 
We are not doing it as well as we can or must. 
I know for a fact that too many members 
of Civil Air Patrol are not particularly in- 
terested in the cadet program. Too many 
don’t want to be bothered with the kids. 
Too many would rather fly with the back 
seat empty than be saddled with taking 
our eager cadets for an orientation flight. 
Too many will take cadets up only if they 
chip in for the fuel expended. Too many 
have no interest whatsoever in getting to- 
gether with school officials on working out 
aviation education courses in our schools. 
Too many care only about the glamorous 
phases of our work, and will pitch in will- 
ingly in a search mission, or mercy flight, 
or disaster of any kind, but when it comes 
to organizing, working with, and helping 
a cadet squadron to become part of their 
community, they’re just plain not interested. 
I have heard it said time and time again, if 
the Air Force will give us thus and so, then 
we can do thus and so. Let me remind you 
that we, as volunteers, have pledged our 
assistance to the United States Air Force 
and the principles of airpower. We are the 
auxiliary of the United States Air Force, of 
our own free will. We exist to help the 
United States Air Force—the Air Force is 
not the auxiliary of the Civil Air Patrol. 


We are needed, urgently needed, right now 
to help solve this critical problem upon 
which the future of the United States de- 
pends. Somehow, someway, we must find 
the way to light the spark of interest in 
a career in aviation in the hearts of the best 
boys and girls of Texas and the Nation, and 
then fan that spark until we are in position 
to say to Air Force, Navy and Army Air, the 
aviation industry, and the airlines, “Here, 
here they are, the cream of our young peo- 
ple who will fill your ranks in a better way 
because we have seen to it that they are 
pretrained.” And to the young people, who 
will not join the ranks of the growing num- 
bers of juvenile delinquents, we can say, 
“Here, we have led you on the path to a 
career in the Nation's biggest industry, the 
aviation industry, so that you can find a 
future for yourself and help your country 
remain free at the same time.” 

And to Congress, we can say, “Look what 
we did by the sweat of our own brows, with 
our own initiative, without one cent of sub- 
sidy from the United States Treasury. Now 
give us an appropriation so that we can give 
10,000 flight scholarships per year, so that 


we can have suitable meeting places, so that . 


we can buy and build gliders from kits, 
and teach our young people what airpower 
means through actual flight experience, so 
that we can offer a substantial number of 
aviation engineering and electronic engineer- 
ing university scholarships to our most-de- 
serving cadets, so that we can work hand-in- 
hand with our educators in helping them 
to provide the necessary courses in our pri- 
mary and secondary school systems—so that 
we can build our program to a point that 
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it will fill the needs of our country’s power 
to survive in this dangerous world.” 

Right here in Texas, with military air- 
fields all around us, the No. 2 State in the 
Nation in aviation industry, with the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College offering two of the best 
aeronautical engineering courses in the 
country, we can prove to all of Civil Air 
Patrol, and the Air Force, and the Nation, 
that we are No. 1 in leading the way. But 
we can’t do it unless every senior member 
of the Texas wing will say to himself: “I 
have the will to do it, and no hardship will 
stop me.” We are “doers” not “askers.” 

If any man or woman sitting in this room 
tonight is in Civil Air Patrol for what he can 
get out of it, and considers the cadet pro- 
gram a necessary evil toward getting more 
from the Air Force in the form or surplus or 
excess property, then let him get out—he is 
being true neither to himself nor to this 
land so richly endowed by the Almighty. 

But if he resolves to meet this task, as 
our World War II CAP pilots met the sub- 
marine threats to our shores, then we will 
not fail, and we will lead the way for others 
to follow. I pray to God that it may be so. 


Thank you. 


Opposition by Mayors’ Committee to Pro- 
posed Legislation to Destroy Federal 
Regulatory Power Over Interstate Gas 
Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, al- 
though they have not received much at- 
tention in the competition with the well- 
financed publicity drive of the natural 
gas producing industry, the activities of 
the mayors’ committee to oppose legis- 
lation which would destroy Federal reg- 
ulatory power over interstate gas sales, 
deserve careful attention of all Members 
of Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a brief statement which I made 
for myself and for the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY ], in 
introducing the leaders of this mayors’ 
committee to members of the press yes- 
terday, May 18. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the original statement of 
the mayors’ committee on the Harris 
bill and released on April 25, made by 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on behalf of the committee, 
rejecting recently reported, so-called 
compromises, and a list of the members 
of the mayors’ committee, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR PAUL H. Dovuctas, IN 
BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND SENATORS HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, ESTES KEFAUVER, AND ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, May 18, 1955 
The 60 million gas users in America are 

greatly indebted to the city and State ofi- 

cials who have been leading the drive against 
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exemption legislation that would add hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually to 
America’s gas bills. 

I refer particularly to the mayors’ com- 
mittee to oppose H. R. 4560 and similar ex- 
emption bills, under the able leadership of 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, Pà., 
and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
the Wisconsin and Michigan officials who 
carried through the successful battles in the 
Phillips case to compel the Federal Power 
Commission to do its regulatory duty, in- 
cluding the Honorable James R. Durfee, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, and Hon. James H. Lee, assist- 
ant corporation counsel of Detroit, Mich., 
and the leaders and members of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 

These officials have helped to bring the 
facts in the situation and the growing public 
concern over exemption proposals to the at- 
tention of Congress. They have also helped 
to inform the public of the big new raid that 
is being attempted on the consumers’ pocket- 
book. 

In the face of the well-financed propa- 
ganda drive of the oil and natural gas pro- 
duction industry, the people are fortunate 
to have such able defenders. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE 
ON NATURAL Gas, May 18, 1955 


In fighting to protect the consumer in- 
terest on natural gas rates, we believe it is 
absolutely necessary to retain Federal juris- 
diction over the rates charged in the field for 
the major sources of supply of our interstate 
pipelines. Otherwise, a continual rise in field 
prices, such as has already occurred over the 
past 10 years, and which will certainly be 
renewed in the absence of effective Federal 
regulation, will push the consumers’ monthly 
gas bills ever higher and higher. 

It is our position that no legislation is 
presently necessary to permit Federal regu- 
lation fair to both consumer and producer. 
We believe the Federal Power Commission 
should be given a reasonable opportunity to 
administer the powers of regulation over the 
nontransporting producers which the Su- 
preme Court upheld last year. 

While there is a great deal of talk on the 
part of gas and oil industry spokesmen that 
they want to find a reasonable compromise 
on the basic issues involved in this matter, 
we find that all of the so-called compromises 
put forward by the industry spokesmen 
would result in stripping the consumer of 
any effective Federal protection against 
steady and continuing increases in the field 
price of gas. All of the compromising would 
be in one direction—in favor of the pro- 
ducers and against the consumers, for all 
such compromise proposals call for elimina- 
tion of direct regulation of producer sales. 
We reject such compromises. 


STATEMENT OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE 
THE HARRIS BILL REMOVING POWER OF FED- 
ERAL POWER COMMISSION TO REGULATE NAT- 
URAL GAs SALES BY PRODUCERS 


On behalf of the committee, Mayor Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing statement at the close of an all-day 
conference held in the Jefferson Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel: 

“This group here today represents most of 
the natural gas consumers of the United 
States. 

“Representatives of mayors of more than 
50 cities having a total population of over 30 
million people have been meeting with the 
chief city attorneys and representatives of 
mayors of many other cities, large and small. 
Our purpose has been to organize presenta- 
tion of the consumers’ case against the Har- 
ris bill and similar legislation now pending 
before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The purpose of 
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these bills is to remove the authority pres- 
ently vested in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to regulate the price of sales of natural 
gas by producers and gatherers to pipeline 
companies which transmit gas to our city 
borders. 

“Protests against this legislation are na- 
tional in scope. Cities from Oregon to Ala- 
bama, from Louisiana to Massachusetts have 
joined our committee to oppose this legisla- 
tion. The interests of all gas consumers re- 
quire that it be defeated. 

“Huge increases in the price of natural 
gas during the last few years are largely due 
to the fact that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has hertofore failed to exercise the 
powers given to it by the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Phillips case. 
If this legislation passes, the power of the 
Federal Power Commission to exercise its 
obvious duty in the consumer interest will 
be removed. Gas bills all over the country 
will inevitably increase in an aggregate of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“Experience has amply demonstrated that 
the unregulated operation of the law of 
supply and demand with respect to a na- 
tional resource in as short supply as natural 
gas, whose ownership is monopolistic in 
character, results in one thing only: higher 
prices to consumers and unwarranted profits 
to the big oil companies of the country who 
control over a third of the supply of natural 
gas. 
“It is clear that regulation of the profits of 
pipeline companies and retail distributors 
of natural gas is not enough. The weak link 
in the armor of consumer protection is fail- 
ure to regulate the initial sale from pro- 
ducer or gatherer to pipeline company. 

“A priceless national resources such as 
natural gas affected as it is with a public 
interest and in increasingly short supply 
must be subject to effective regulation from 
wellhead to the tip of the burner if the inter- 
est of the average American consumer is to 
be adequately protected. 

“We are accordingly united in our opposi- 
tion to legislation which would remove this 
key protection to the consumer which exists 
in the present law.” 


MEMBERS OF MAYORS’ COMMITTEE To OPPOSE 
H. R. 4560 AND SIMILAR EXEMPTION BILLS 
(CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OvER 100,000) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., David L. Lawrence. 

New York, N. Y., Robert F. Wagner. 

Akron, Ohio, Leo Berg. 

Baltimore, Md., Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala., J. W. Morgan. 

Boston, Mass., John B. Hynes. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Jasper McLevy. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Steven Pankow. 

Cambridge, Mass., John J, Foley. 

Camden, N. J., George E. Brunner. 

Chicago, Ill., Richard J. Daley. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Carl W. Rich. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Anthony J. Celebrezze. 

Columbus, Ohio, Maynard E. Sensenbren- 
ner. 

Denver, Colo., Quigg Newton. 

Detroit, Mich., Albert E. Cobo. 

Duluth, Minn., George D. Johnson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Nicholas Sylvester LaCorte. 

Erie, Pa., Arthur J. Gardner. 

Fall River, Mass., John F. Kane, 

Flint, Mich., George M. Algoe. 

Gary, Ind., Peter Mandich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., George W. Welsh 
(city manager). 

Jersey City, N. J., Bernard Berry. 

Kansas City, Kans., Paul F. Mitchum. 

Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Dempster, 

Louisville, Ky., Andrew Broaddus. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Frank P. Zeidler. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Eric G. Hoyer. 

Montgomery, Ala., W. A. Gayle. 

Nashville, Tenn., Ben West. 

Newark, N. J., Leo P. Carlin. 
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New Bedford, Mass., Arthur N. Harriman. 
New Haven, Conn., Richard C. Lee. 

New Orleans, La., deLesseps S. Morrison, 
Paterson, N. J., Lester F. Titus. 
Portland, Oreg., Fred L. Peterson. 
Providence, R. I., Walter H. Reynolds, 
Richmond, Va.. Thomas P. Bryan, 
Rockford, Ill., Milton Lundstrom. 
Sacramento, Calif., H. H. Hendren. 
Springfield, Mass., Daniel Brunton. 

St. Louis, Mo., Raymond R. Tucker. 

St. Paul, Minn., Joseph E. Dillon, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Donald H. Mead. 
Tampa, Fla., Curtis Hixon. 

Toledo, Ohio, Ollie Czelusta, 

Utica, N. Y., Boyd E. Golder. 

Waterbury, Conn., Raymond E. Snyder. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Kristen Kristensen. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Frank X., Kryzan. 


Winning the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday evening, May 15, the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Jounson], delivered 
the main address at a dinner honoring 
Gen. David Sarnoff in New York. 

The majority leader directed his re- 
marks not only in tribute to a very dis- 
tinguished American, General Sarnoff, 
but also to the great issue of foreign 
policy and national security. Taking 
appropriate note of General Sarnoff’s 
recent document concerning a program 
for winning the cold war, the majority 
leader stated a philosophy and program 
which merit the immediate attention of 
the executive branch of our Government, 
as well as the attention of the Congress. 

I consider the address by the Senator 
from Texas one of the most important 
public pronouncements in recent years. 
It calls for a new dimension in our ef- 
forts to check and roll back Communist 
imperialism, namely, a political offensive 
directed and guided by competent ex- 
perts in the field of political strate 
and psychology. 

The Senator’s speech is must read- 
ing. It is a priority policy document. 
It lays the basis for a reevaluation of 
our national security policy. I commend 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINNING THE CoLp WAR 
(Address by Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 

Texas, at dinner honoring Gen. David Sar- 

noff, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 

N. Y., May 15, 1955.) 

General Sarnoff, Mr. Baruch, Mr. Swope, 
Dr. Bunche, honored guests, in a very real 


- sense, we are here tonight to pay tribute to 


America. 

The strength of a country lies in its peo- 
ple. A country that can list Gen. David Sar- 
nof among its leaders need not fear the 
future. 
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It is difficult for me to think of America 
without General Sarnoff. He is one man 
who has given as much to his country as he 
has received. 

A DEBT REPAID 


He may owe a part of his eminence to the 
opportunities which this land afforded. But 
whatever the debt, it has been repaid—un- 
stintingly, ungrudgingly, and with compound 
interest. 

No man feels a greater sense of obligation. 
And no man is more willing to serve; more 
eager to sacrifice; more anxious to set aside 
his personal affairs when duty calls, in war 
or in peace. 

His industrial leadership has been vital 
in bringing electronics from the laboratory 
into our daily lives. 

His company is almost as fully engaged in 
defense work as the Defense Department it- 
self. 

He has been the adviser of Presidents, and 
he has never withheld his talent because of 
partisan motives. 

This is the record of a man who has risen 
to the top through his own- unaided efforts. 
He asked only for opportunity. He supplied 
his own brains, his own efforts, his own 
muscles. a 

THE REAL TEST 

I feel humble tonight that I have the privi- 
lege of paying tribute to such a man. I feel 
even more humble because I find myself in 
the company of some of our greatest Ameri- 
cans. 

Here tonight is Herbert Bayard Swope, a 
towering figure of journalism, and one of the 
most forceful thinkers of our tintes; Bernard 
Baruch, America’s financial genius, and ad- 
viser. to Presidents; Dr. Ralph Bunche, who 
brought to diplomacy the very finest of the 
heart and soul of America. 

It is the real test of General Sarnoff that 
such men are not only willing but eager to 
appear tonight to honor him. 

COLD-WAR BLUEPRINT 


Over the years, I have drawn freely upon 
General Sarnoff for ideas. He has never 
been lacking, never failed to be stimulating. 
But his greatest effort may be the cold-war 
blueprint published last Tuesday, a blue- 
print which has been endorsed in its basic 
elements by the President. 

It points the way to a solution of the 
greatest problem before our pecple. 

We are living in a great crisis period of 
freedom. The decisions of the next few years, 
possibly of the next few months, may decide 
our fate for centuries. 

It is nothing new in history for freedom 
to be threatened. But the magnitude of the 
present threat has no precedent. 

Never before has there been a time when 
so many people were mobilized and dedicated 
to one objective, the overthrow of liberty. 


A PARTIAL RESPONSE 


In part, we have responded to this threat 
capably and well. We have constructed a 
military machine to devastate an attacking 
enemy. We have built military alliances 
that, at least since the Paris accords, are 
strong and enduring. 

But in other respects, we are still groping. 
We have prepared for hot war. But we have 
failed to grasp the essential nature of the 
cold war and to form the strategy to con- 
duct it. 

Our resources have been mobilized pri- 
marily against military aggression. We can- 
not, and should not, relax such efforts. 

But the method of cold war is political 
aggression, and in this field atomic bombs 
and jet planes are scant protection, 

DEADLY AND DECISIVE 

A cold war is just as dealy, just as decisive, 
as hot war. But it is fought on different 
battlefields and with different weapons. Even 
when cold war turns hot, on a local scale, 
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we find the terrifying weapons of modern 
science almost useless. 

Atomic bombs did not shield the free 
Republic of Korea. Hydrogen warfare did not 
save Northern Vietnam, and may not save 
the balance of southeast Asia. 

And all the powers of nuclear physics will 
not recover for freedom the vast territory 
of China. 

THE SOURCE OF POWER 


Somewhere along the line, we have forgot- 
ten a fundamental. It is that power ulti- 
mately rests with the people. Unless we win 
them to our side, we are lost. 

In recent months, we have been preoccu- 
pied with the problem of Asia. We have 
awakened to the fact that this great conti- 
nent—which many think was humanity’s 
cradle—may also be humanity's grave. 

We have argued the military problems of 
this huge land mass. We have discussed 
bases and soldiers as though the issue were 
a tactical exercise at a military war college. 

But we did not awaken to the true key to 
Asiatic victory until the Bandung Confer- 
ence. It was there that we learned that the 
ultimate decision will be made by the people 
themselves. 

We discovered that freedom in Asia had 
friends—and able, forceful leaders. It is to 
our discredit that we did not know this 
earlier. It will be to our destruction if we 
fail to move on their side. 


A SNARL OR A SMILE 


In recent weeks, the Soviet Union has 
astounded the world by moving—at least in 
words—to ease some of the tensions building 
up to world war III. 

We would be soft minded to accept those 
words at face value. They must be tested 
to the last degree to determine whether fair 
words will be backed by fair deeds. 

It is possible that they are not in good 
faith—that they do not want to abandon 
the threat of military aggression. 

But there is an even more subtle possibil- 
ity. It is that the Communists have decided 
to ease world tensions so they can concen- 
trate on the purely political struggle at 
which they are so adept. 

Could it be that they have set aside the 
weapons of hot war—which must be hurled 
with a snarl—in favor of the weapons of cold 
war—which can be delivered with a smile? 

Could it be that they have decided that 
nothing can emerge from hydrogen war ex- 
cept the total destruction of both capitalism 
and communism? 

If that is the case, we must be prepared for 
a full-scale cold war—admittedly more de- 
sirable than hot war. We must be as fully 
armed for the ideological as for the thermo- 
nuclear struggle. 


THE PRIZE OF VICTORY 


We must launch the greatest political 
offensive in history. And we must mobilize 
all our people behind it. 

The objectives of that offensive should be 
peace and the preservation of freedom. The 
only alternatives are hot war and the de- 
struction of liberty. 

The prize is the good will of the vast mul- 
titude of people not only in Asia but 
throughout the world who are still uncom- 
mitted. They are the great jury who will 
decide the fate of this planet. 


A PLANNED OFFENSIVE 


The offensive itself can take many forms. 

We must get out in the marketplace of 
ideas and compete for the minds of men. 

We must be ready to help those who will 
fight for freedom and build for freedom 
both inside and outside the Iron Curtain. 

We must be as fearless in accepting the 
realities of peace as we should be in accept- 
ing the realities of war. 

And at no time should we be afraid to ex- 
plore any step which will bring us closer 
to peace and dignity. 
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It is not enough to say that Communists 
are treacherous. We must demonstrate their 
treachery by contrast—in deeds—to our own 
good faith, 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
seek to enslave humanity. We must hold 
forth an alternative—freedom, not under 
our rule, but with our help. 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
are driving the world to war. We must show 
that we are trying to lead the world to peace. 

There is nothing new in these ideas. There 
would be something new if they were car- 
ried into action on the necessary scale. 


THE FIRST STEP 


The first step must be the formation of 
a general staff for the cold war—a general 
staff that would have the same role in our 
political offensive that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would play in a military offensive. 

It should be more than just a collection 
of department heads meeting to discuss their 
individual problems. 

This staff could direct and coordinate the 
weapons of cold war—diplomatic, economic, 
propaganda. It could advise the President 
directly on the many questions upon which 
he now receives a bewildering number of 
estimates and advice. 

It could help him decide whether Matsu 
and Quemoy are worth the risk of losing 
our allies. 

It could help him decide the extent to 
which our country should participate in such 
meetings as the Bandung Conference, 

It could help him to decide when and 
where we should encourage resistance and 
how we can help captured people stave off 
the assault on their minds. 


AN OVERBURDENED MAN 


These issues are now discussed far too 
much in a vacuum. The burden of decision 
is loaded entirely on the shoulders of one 
man—the President—and he has little help 
in weighing the many factors against each 
other. 

It may be that atomic and hydrogen war 
will never come to this earth. We would 
be foolish to assume that it will not hap- 
pen. But we would be equally foolish to 
ignore the other possibility. 

Our atomic and hydrogen muscles are 
strong and growing stronger. But they do 
not defend against infiltration and political 
aggression. 

MUCH TO PRESERVE 

We have much to save, much to preserve. 
It would be folly if we failed to save and 
failed to preserve because we had placed our 
faith in military strength alone. 

If David Sarnoff has provided us with a 
clue to the answer—and I believe he has— 
he will have demonstrated once again that 
free men can always conquer tyranny. 

From the brains of such men we can al- 
ways draw vital ideas. This world, which 
is so precious, can and will be saved, and 
this Nation will enjoy a new lease on life. 


Homestretch for H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times; 
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When the confereees on the reciprocal 
trade extension bill meet today to consider 
the Senate and House versions of H. R. 1, 
their deliberations will be overshadowed by 
one all-important fact: The White House 
has given up the fight to keep its own bill 
intact as it passed the House and instead is 
accepting—save for one particularly danger- 
ous amendment—the considerably weakened 
measure approved by the Senate. 

Whether it was necessary for President 
Eisenhower to embrace the Millikin and 
other amendments of the Senate Finance 
Committee in order to get any respectable 
reciprocal-trade bill at all through the Sen- 
ate is a question that might be argued until 
doomsday. Let us admit that the Senate bill 
might have been worse; it might have in- 
cluded a whole series of special-interest 
amendments each designed to favor a specific 
commodity; it might have taken away the 
final power of the President to pass upon 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, If it had done these things, it wouldn’t 
have been worth the paper it was written on. 
Even as it is, it is much weaker than we 
would like. 

The Senate bill includes tricky and vague 
phraseology that will unquestionably open 
still wider the already wide escape-clause 
provisions of existing law. It will increase 
the already great pressures on the President, 
who remains the final arbiter, to grant spe- 
cial exceptions to every branch of every in- 
dustry touched by foreign competition. For 
example, the Senate version, which the Presi- 
dent has accepted, says that the escape- 
clause mechanism shall come into play when 
the Tariff Commission=finds that increased 
imports, “either actual or relative * * * have 
contributed. materially to the serious injury 
or the threat of serious injury” to American 
industry. This terminology is so broad that 
it is dificult to see where its limits lie— 
which is doubtless just what its original 
proponents intended. And it is by no means 
the only weak point in the Senate bill. 

We hope, as we have said before, that the 
House conferees will stick to the House bill, 
which is not only what the President asked 
for in the first place but is a reasonable, 
moderate gesture toward opening up the 
channels of international trade. But if the 
Senate version, as backed by the administra- 
tion, should prevail, we will still have a 
measure that extends the principle of re- 
ciprocal trade for 3 years, that provides for 
distinct if limited tariff reduction, that leaves 
ultimate authority in the hands of the Presi- 
dent where it belongs, and that will perform 
the historic feat of setting the broad direc- 
tion of top-level Republican policy toward 
less rather than more restrictive trade prac- 
tices. If on top of that the White House can 
get Congress to approve at this session a re- 
spectable customs simplification bill and the 
proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(GATT), it may yet have something to crow 
about in the field of international trade 
policy. 


Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= HON. WATKINS M. AEBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. “Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that this week 
has been designated by the chemical 
industry as Chemical Progress Week, 
which is sponsored by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association in an endeavor 
to emphasize the importance of this in- 
dustry to our national welfare. 
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This week has been emphasized in var- 
ious parts of the country by the chemical 
industry and is the second annual ob- 
servance. 

The educational program is being car- 
ried out at the community level by people 
of the industry in plants, laboratories, 
and sales offices within the communities 
having chemical industries. This rep- 
resents the largest single educational 
program ever attempted by the chemi- 
cal industry. 


I am particularly interested in the ob- 
servance of this week due to the location 
within my district of a number of im- 
portant chemical plants which serve the 
country by the production of many use- 
ful products. Virginia has a particular- 
ly eventful history in relation to the 
chemical industry. The industry is a 
part of Virginia’s heritage. In 1608, the 
year following the founding of James- 
town, the first chemical plant went into 
operation in Virginia. This was a glass 
factory. Virginia’s first exports that 
year included glass, pitch, tar, and pot- 
ash—all products of the infant chemical 
industry. 

Today the chemical industry in Vir- 
ginia is one of the most important indus- 
trial developments in our State. In 1953 
all chemical-industry employers in Vir- 
ginia gave employment to 42,012 men 
and women and paid about $175 million 
in wages and salaries. The industry 
produced during 1953 chemical prod- 
ucts valued at nearly $1 billion. Vir- 
ginia is ranked ninth among chemical- 
producing States and gives evidence 
of continued progress along this line. 
In November of last year, according to a 
survey, Virginia during the preceding 12 
months had completed $36,400,000 in 
new chemical construction and had an- 
other $38,500,000 worth of construction 
underway and $13 million more being 
planned. Today the chemical industry 
is the Nation’s fourth largest in terms of 
assets; employs approximately 800,000 
persons at over 11,000 plant locations; 
and averages approximately $21 billion 
in annual sales. 

In connection with the observance of 
Chemical Progress Week, I wish to pay 
particular tribute to the splendid pro- 
grams of development in the plants lo- 
cated at Hopewell, Va., which is in my 
congressional district. 'The production 
carried on by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Continental Can Co., Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, and the national ani- 
line division of the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. is of tremendous value to the 
economic stability of our State. In ad- 
dition to the tremendous economic.ad- 
vantages brought about by the employ- 
ment of more than 5,000 people in the 
Hopewell area, these plants and their 
leadership have rendered a commendable 
service in the way of community rela- 
tionships in that section of the State. 
The men and women associated with 
these firms have not only contributed of 
their time and effort in the promotion of 
the industrial development of Virginia, 
but have also stepped into various other 
walks of life to make a valuable contri- 
bution to the welfare of our people. I 
feel that their efforts are typical of those 
put forth by the chemical industry as a 
whole, 
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Nineteenth Annual School Safety Patrol 
Rally and Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter, state- 
ment, and citations: 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D. C., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your enthusi- 
astic participation in and review of the 19th 
National School Safety Patrol parade last 
Saturday was a fine way of honoring the 
patrols from Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
and was deeply appreciated by us. We have 
learned of your graciousness in having your 
picture taken with patrol marchers from 
your own area. 

It was very kind of you to offer to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
concerning the school safety patrols. We 
have prepared the attached statement, and 
trust that it will meet with your approval. 
If there is anything further we can do in 
connection with this, you may be sure that 
we are eager to do it and will take care of 
it promptly. 

Just in case you want them, we are send- 
ing a set of the citations for the Lifesaving 
Medal winners, together with a list of the 
judges who were responsible for their selec- 
tion. As you will recall, 3 out of the 13 Life- 
saving Medal winners this year were from 
Pennsylvania: Phyllis Boose, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Dorothy .Koehler, Columbia, Pa.; and post- 
humously, John Minadeo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By the way, your enthusiasm in this sub- 
ject is so great that we wonder if perhaps 
you might care to make a brief television 
film for use in your own area. Facilities 
have been made available especially for Mem- 
bers of Congress to make such television 
films. These facilities exist in room 511 A 
of the Old House Office Building, and we un- 
derstand that the person to contact is Mr. 
Robert Coar. 

Indeed, my associate, Walter Morris, who 
is in charge of patrols, has already collabo- 
rated with Capt. Thomas V. Slominski, 
liaison officer of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment and parade marshal for the past 8 
years, and with Representative James C. 
Davis in making such a film. If you like 
this idea and if we can be of any help, please 
call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
Bourton W. Marsn, 
Director, Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department. 


THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND YOUTHFUL LIFESAVERS 
RECOGNIZED IN 19TH ANNUAL SCHOOL SAFETY 
PaTROL RALLY AND PARADE 


Why has the traffic death rate for young- 
sters aged 5 to 14 been nearly cut in half 
in the past 30 years while that for other age 
groups has practically doubled? 

There are a number of reasons, highly im- 
portant among which is the splendid work 
of devoted schoolteachers and police. One 
school program which has helped greatly in 
achieving this splendid record—the more re- 
markable in light of the fact that motor 
vehicle registrations have more than tripled 
in the past 30 years—is the school safety 
patrols. 

In about half of our elementary schools, 
600,000 carefully chosen older children are 
designated as members of the school safety 
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patrol. They are instructed and trained in 
how to help protect their schoolmates at 
heavy or dangerous street crossings between 
homes and schools. Most of them proudly 
wear the familiar white sam browne belt and 
a badge. 

These school safety patrols constitute a 
gigantic youth “army for safety” and where 
well chosen, trained and supervised, they do 
a splendid life-saving job. 

It is appropriate therefore that they be 
thanked and recognized for their fine work. 
The leading annual recognition program oc- 
curs here in the Nation's Capital—in an an- 
nual school safety patrol rally and parade. 

The 19th annual school safety patrol as- 
sembly and parade was held here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6 and 7. Boys and girls 
who are currently serving in local units of the 
school safety patrol came to Washington 
from most of the States in the eastern half 
of the United States to participate in the 
event. In parts of the country too remote 
from the Capital to send representatives, lo- 
cal ceremonies were held to mark school safe- 
ty patrol “day,” which was often proclaimed 
-by governors and mayors throughout Amer- 
ica. 

On May 5, the Vice President of the United 
States received 12 members of the school safe- 
ty patrol in the Senate Office Building, where 
he presented them with the Nation’s highest 
award for safety patrol heroism—the AAA 
gold lifesaver medal. A 13th presentation 
was made posthumously to John Minadeo, a 
Pittsburgh, Pa. schoolboy who lost his life 
while protecting his classmates. The AAA 
knows of no other case in the long history 
of the patrol that a serving member has 
been killed on duty. 

On the evening of May 6, there was a 
patrol rally and entertainment in the armory 
and on May 7, almost 32,000 participated in 
a gigantic colorful patrol parade on Consti- 
tution Avenue. These events have focused 
much attention on the school safety patrol 
movement, and I feel that this is an appro- 
priate time to make the accomplishments of 
the school safety patrol over the past 33 years 
as a matter of record. 

Here are some key facts about this year’s 
parade: 

Nineteenth national school safety patrol 
assembly and parade, May 6-7, 1955. 

A. Metropolitan Police Department data 
(count made at 9th and Constitution Ave- 
nue): 

1. Number of participants in parade, 31,- 
879. 


Visit- Dis- 
ing trict Total 
Number of marchers_._-...-..| 25,424 | 6,136 | 31, 560 
Number of bands, and 
and bugle corps_.....-.-.--- 80 22 102 
Number of floats. .....----... 6 ll 17 


Number of automobiles, 72; drivers and 
riders, 236; motorcycle riders, 20; horses, 16. 

2. Time parade took to pass 9th and Con- 
stitution Avenue: 5 hours, 25 minutes. 


AAA data 


B. Parade features: 

1. Nineteen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia were represented. 

2. Patrol coming from the greatest dis- 
tance—Beresford, S. Dak., 1,285 miles, 

3. International division—world spread of 
patrols was colorfully indicated by the pa- 
rade-leading unit of Embassy children carry- 
ing flags of 33 countries. 

4. Hopalong Cassidy—before the parade 
started Saturday, TV and Radio Star Hopa- 
long Cassidy rode his famous white horse 
Topper through the formation area and 
then led the second division of the Parade. 
He later drove back through the formation 
area. 

5. Awards—Thirty-one awards were pre- 
sented after the Parade by AAA President 
Andrew J. Sordoni and chairman of the AAA 
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traffic and safety committee, E. Ray Cory, to 
the best bands, drum and bugle corps, drum 
majors and majorettes, baton twirlers, safety 
slogans, safety floats, and for the best ap- 
pearing unit and most unusual feature. 

6. There was almost a one-third increase 
in the number of bands and drum and bugle 
corps. 

7. Floats and slogans were in about the 
same numbers as last year. 

8. Many prominent congressional, govern- 
mental (including police and educational) 
officials reviewed this year’s colorful parade 
honoring the representatives of 600,000 pa- 
trol members throughout the country. 

C. Gold AAA lifesaver medal awards: 

Vice President RICHARD M. Nrxon pre- 
sented medals and certificates to 10 boys 
and 2 girls (Mrs. Nixon pinning the medals 
on the girls). Also, a posthumous award 
was made by Vice President Nixon to John 
Minadeo of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was killed 
on patrol duty protecting a group of school- 
mates. The ceremony was in the Senate 
Office Building on Thursday, May 5, 1955. 
Parents and chaperones heard Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon read the citations and congratu- 
late all School Safety Patrol members for 
their important lifesaving work. Medals 
went to: Richard Bailey, Washington, D. C.; 
Phyllis Boose, Lancaster, Pa.; Raymond Van 
Fitzgerald, Gainesville, Fla.; Paul Grobert, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roger Held, Ecorse, Mich.; 
Richard Innocenzi, Trenton, N. J.; Dorothy 
Koehler, Columbia, Pa.; Walter R. Lee, III, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Gary Nelson, Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Hatcher William Piland, Jr., Hamp- 
ton, Va.; Edward Priem, Saginaw, Mich.; Roy 
Williams, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; and to John 
Minadeo. 

D. Armory program—drills, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, military district of Washington units: 

Seven thousands boys and girls (top ar- 
mory capacity) enjoyed the Friday evening 
entertainment. Twenty-nine teams from six 
States and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated in annual drill competitions. There 
was a snappy “retreat parade” of the ist bat- 
talion, 3d Infantry Regiment, Fort Myer, Va., 
commanded by Lt. Col. John M. Farnell, led 
by the United States Army Band. Hopalong 
Cassidy thrilled those present with his six- 
shooters and western attire and with a fine 
talk. A 2d battalion, 3d Infantry Regiment 
group then presented a thrilling “mock bat- 
tle” demonstration. 


School safety patrols began in a number 
of widely scattered places about 1920, when 
the death rate among children between 5 
and 14 years old was appalling. A search for 
patrol pioneers by the American Automobile 
Association some years ago developed the fact 
that at about the same time, about a dozen 
school, police, and automobile club persons 
did important patrol pioneer work. These 
were honored by the AAA with a gold patrol 
pioneer key and certificate. 

In each of these three fields, one individ- 
ual stood out as the earliest or major pio- 
neer. In the educational field, Eugene J. 
Sheridan, a school official in Newark, N. J., 
was the original pioneer. H. O. Rounds, of 
Detroit, Mich., was the first police officer to 
be responsible for starting a safety patrol. 
In the field of automobile clubs, it was 
Charles M. Hayes, president of the Chicago 
Motor Club, one of the largest affiliates of 
the AAA. 


From the first, the patrol idea proved a. 


success, but, nevertheless, it grew slowly dur- 
ing the early years. After the first 5 years, 
during which many more automobile club 
representatives, school officials, and police 
officers joined in the program, there were still 
less than 40,000 boys and girls on duty. 
Then in 1928, the national headquarters 
of the AAA established a safety department, 
and the school safety-patrol movement was 
adopted as one of its projects. For the first 
time a large national organization under- 
took the job of giving widespread stimula- 
tion to the starting of patrols, and to hav- 
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ing them equipped, trained, supervised, and 
organized. 

One early aim of the AAA was to get suit- 
able standard rules for the operation of 
safety patrols adopted that would be gen- 
erally acceptable to school officials, police, 
and interested civic groups. Principally, 
these standard rules were intended to avoid 
unsound practices, thus increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the patrols. 

The American Automobile Association has 
participated from the beginning with other 
national organizations in formulating and 
revising the standard rules for the patrols. 
The first joint effort was in 1928. Out of 
that meeting came the Standard Rules for 
the Operation of School Boy Patrols. Al- 
though these rules were revised in 1938 and 
1948, they are still essentially the same. 
The committee which last revised the stand- 
ard rules was composed of the AAA, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Educational Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Safety Council, and United States 
Office of Education. This year, the rules are 
again being revised by a committee of school, 
police, and main interested private groups. 

Another important outcome of the 1928 
meeting was the determination of the func- 
tion of the safety patrol. As stated at that 
time, the function was: “To instruct, direct, 
and control members of the student body in 
crossing the streets and highways at or near 
schools; and to assist teachers and parents in 
the instruction of school children in safe 
practices in the use of streets and highways 
at all times and places.” 

This function is also substantially un- 
changed, and the two rules that are most 
stressed in the training of new safety patrol 
members are: (1) Patrol members are to 
stay on the curb, and (2) they are not to 
attempt to direct traffic. Their duty is to 
remind schoolmates of the safety rules 
learned in classes and to see that school- 
mates cross only when there is a sufficient 
lull in vehicular traffic so that they can 
cross safely. 

Today the patrols are no longer an experi- 
ment, they are a national institution. This 
year nearly 600,000 boys and girls are ac- 
tively serving in 14,000 communities in every 
State. And in most instances the three 
kinds of agencies work closely together to 
foster and maintain effective local patrol 
units. 

There is ample proof of the success of the 
experiment in these two facts: 

(a) Although there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the number of motor vehi- 
cles using our streets and highways and a 
comparable increase in the number of school 
children, the death rate resulting from traf- 
fic accidents involving children in the 5 to 
14-year-old group has been nearly cut in 
half during the past 20 years. This fact is 
even mor®remarkable when it is considered 
that the rate for all other age groups has 
nearly doubled during the same period. 

(b) In hundreds of communities it has 
been recorded that not one child has been 
killed in a zone protected by the safety patrol 
since it was organized, and this means for 
periods up to a quarter century. 

It is impossible to evaluate the patrol 
solely in terms of lives saved or injuries pre- 
vented. There are some instances where pa- 
trol members have saved lives very dramat- 
ically, as typified by the youngsters who were 
decorated by the Vice President last weck. 
In fact, since the AAA began awarding gold 
lifesaver medals in 1949, 56 boys and girls 
have received the honor. In each of the 
cases a national board of judges carefully 
examined the facts and determined that 
each patrol member thus honored performed 
a lifesaving act and at the same time exposed 
himself to great personal danger. These, 
however, are exceptional dramatic cases in 
which the patrol member acted above and 
beyond the call of duty. The major day- 
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to-day lifesaving work of the patrols is done 
quietly and efficiently, without any fanfare 
whatsoever. It is done by thousands of boys 
and girls every day. They do their Job on 
the sidewalk and are never called upon to 
rush into the street to pull a fallen child 
from the path of a speeding car. Yet by 
steadfastly doing their daily job the 600,000 
patrol members in the aggregate save hun- 
dreds of lives per year. 

Perhaps a better measure of the value of 
the patrol lies in the benefits that accrue to 
the school, other school children, and to the 
patrol members themselves. 

The school benefits because the patrol fur- 
nishes a constructive outlet for the energies 
of growing boys and girls. Where the patrol 
is properly organized and operated it offers 
an incentive for better work and deportment, 
not only to those on the patrol but to those 
desiring to become patrol members. The 
privilege of serving is much sought after and 
generally only students exhibiting leader- 
ship, reliability, and interest are selected. 
Progressive educators regard the patrol 
movement as an excellent safety educational 
device as well as a means for developing 
character and positive usefulness for com- 
munity living. 

Other school children benefit from the 
patrols in more ways than simply getting 
protection from them at corners. In the 
classroom, rules for safe walking are learned. 
On the streets patrol members remind 
schoolmates to apply them. By constant 
repetition, good habits of traffic safety are 
formed and gradually become more or less 
automatic. Once firmly established, these 
sound habits govern at all street crossings— 
and hence the influence.of the patrols ex- 
tends far beyond the intersections at which 
they are on duty. 

In one sense, the greatest beneficiaries 
are the patrol members themselves. Many 
educators feel that there is no better way 
to mold character in a child and to develop 
the so important sense of personal respon- 
sibility than to assign him a task where 
the need for punctuality and strict atten- 
tion to duty are essential. Service on the 
patrols almost invariably develops a sense 
of civic responsibility and active concern 
for the welfare of others that scarcely can 
be imparted in any other way to elementary 
school children. 


School safety patrols originated in Amer- 
ica and they are an American institution. 
Now, however, they are spreading to many 


other lands—in fact, all around the world. ` 


There are active units in 21 other countries, 
and several more countries are engaged in 
organizing units. Most of these patrols are 
patterned on the American model, and the 
AAA is helping in their establishment by 
giving the benefit of their more than a 
quarter century of experience. 

While the growth of the patrol movement 
in this country has been phenomenal in 
recent years, the AAA estimates that only 
about half of the elementary school chil- 
dren in the United States now have the 
protection of the patrols. About one mil- 
lion trained boys and girls are needed each 
year to give complete protection to Amer- 
ica’s 25 million school children under 14 
years of age. To reach this goal, the AAA 
claims, greater recognition must be given 
for the present and past accomplishments 
of the patrols, thus building the official 
and public support which are needed. 
CITATIONS ACCOMPANYING AAA GOLD LIFE- 

SAVER MEDALS PRESENTED TO SCHOOL SAFETY 

PATROL MEMBERS BY VICE PRESIDENT AND 

Mrs. RICHARD NIXON, May 5, 1955, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C. 

(Names and addresses of parents included) 


RICHARD BAILEY, 11, STANTON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
On September 23, 1954, Richard Bailey 
was on safety patrol duty at the 25th Street 
entrance of the Stanton Elementary School. 
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A vehicle was moving north on 25th Street 
at 30 to 35 miles per hour when Roy Keats, 
7 years old, started to cross the street. He 
was about halfway across when he fell for- 
ward into the path of the oncoming car, 
Richard, disregarding his own safety, ran 
out, grabbed Roy, lifted him up and pulled 
him back to safety. Had it not been for 
Richard’s action, Roy would have been 
struck by the car. 

Richard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
J. Bailey, 3353 23d Street SE., Washington, 
D. C. 


FHYLLIS BOOSE, 12, JACOB EICHHOLTZ SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


While on safety patrol duty on May 21, 
1954, Phyllis Boose saved several children 
from trafñc injury or death. A collision of 
2 cars at the intersection of Hazel and 
Beaver Streets threw 1 driver out of his car, 
causing it to swerve toward her and a group 
of children waiting to cross the street. With- 
out thought of her own safety, Phyllis pushed 
the children behind a telephone pole for 
protection. Altough she and 2 of the 5 
children she was protecting were severely in- 
jured by the driverless car, her action un- 
doubtedly saved several lives. 

Phyllis is\the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul W. Boose, 321 Beaver Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


RAYMOND VAN FITZGERALD, 13, SIDNEY LANIER, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


On January 5, 1955, Raymond Van Fitz- 
gerald was on safety patrol duty at the in- 
tersection of U. S. Route 441 and 16th 
Avenue. Under the direction of a police 
officer, Raymond was escorting Gerald Foster, 
who was pushing his bicycle, across the 
street. An approaching truck with faulty 
brakes was unable to stop, though the trafic 
signal for it was red. The officer shouted a 
warning. Raymond saw the danger and 
grabbed the bicycle luggage carrier, giving 
it and Gerald a strong pull backward just 
as the truck went past. The truck hit-a car 
in the intersection, and continued down the 
road about 200 feet before stopping. Ray- 
mond’s action sayed Gerald from serious in- 
jury or death. 

Raymond is the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
Fitzgerald, 1124 Northwest 15th Avenue, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


PAUL GROBERT, 13, PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 209, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


On September 24, 1954, Paul Grobert was 
on safety patrol duty at the intersection of 
East 7th Street and Avenue Z. A policeman 
was standing in the center of the intersec- 
tion directing traffic. Paul was stationed on 
the curb holding back a group of about 20 
children. An 8-year-old girl, who had been 
talking with schoolmates, suddenly started 
to cross the street directly into the path of a 
fast-moving truck. Disregarding the danger 
to himself, Paul dashed into the street and 
pulled the girl back to safety, as the truck 
passed only a few inches from them. 


Paul is the son of Mr. and Mrs Sidney 
Grobert, 838 Avenue Z, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROGER HELD, 11, NO. 1 SCHOOL, ECORSE, MICH. 

While on safety patrol duty at the corner 
of Labadie and High Streets on January 12, 
1955, Roger Held saved a 5-year-old child, 
Raymond Sablosky, from injury or death, 
when he darted into the street in front of a 
turning car. Patrol Capt. Kenneth Tackett, 
also serving at this intersection, saw the car 
begin to turn and shouted a warning to 
Roger. Believing there was a slim chance of 
saving the child from being struck by the 
car, Roger acted without thought of self 
and pulled Raymond back to safety just 
in time. ` 

Roger is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig 
Held, 4428 High Street, Ecorse, Mich. 


RICHARD INNOCENZI, 12, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


On February 1, 1955, Richard Innocenzi 
was on safety patrol duty at the intersection 
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of Chestnut and Emory Avenues. At approx- 
imately 8:15 a. m., when traffic was heavy 
along Chestnut Avenue, 8-year-old Anthony 
Bencivengo ducked under Richard’s extended 
arm and ran into the street directly into 
the path of an approaching car. The 
younger boy did not see the car. Richard, 
disregarding his own safety, ran into the 
street and grabbed Anthony, pulling him 
back to safety. The driver of the car braked 
and swerved to the left, but was unable to 
stop until the car had traveled well beyond 
the boys. 

Richard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dante 
Innocenzi, 48 Charles Street, Trenton, N. J. 


DOROTHY KOEHLER, 13, WILLIAM G. TAYLOR 
SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, PA. 


On May 12, 1954, while on safety patrol 
duty at Seventh and Walnut Streets, Doro- 
thy Koehler saved a 2-year-old child, John 
Andes, from serious injury or death when 
he darted into the street directly into the 
path of an oncoming truck. John’s mother 
was waiting for a bus across the street. 
When John saw her, he ran into the street. 
Dorothy saw the child and realized that the 
driver of an approaching truck could not 
see him because of a parked car. There was 
no time to signal the driver. Dashing into 
the path of the truck, she snatched the boy 
as the vehicle brushed her dress and came 
to a stop some 20 feet past the spot where 
the boy had been. 


Dorothy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


. John Koehler, 521 Walnut Street, Columbia, 


Pa. 


WALTER R. LEE, III, 13, SIDNEY LANIER ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


On January 5, 1955, Walter Lee was on 
safety patrol duty at the intersection of 
United States Route 441 and 16th Avenue. 
Under the direction of a police officer, he was 
escorting Allen Stinson, who was pushing 
his bicycle, across the street. An approach- 
ing truck with faulty brakes was unable to 
stop, though the traffic signal for it was red. 
The police officer shouted a warning. Wal- 
ter, realizing that Allen was not aware of the 
danger, gave a hard shove on the rear fender 
of the bike, thus pushing Allen clear of the 
truck. Walter managed to jump clear as the 
truck swerved. The truck then struck a car 
in the intersection and continued down the 
road about 200 feet before stopping. Wal- 
ter’s action saved Allen from serious injury 
or death. 


Walter is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Lee, Jr., 915 Northwest 17th Avenue, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

GARY NELSON, 11, ABE LINCOLN SCHOOL, ROYAL 
OAK, MICH. 


While on safety patrol duty at the corner 
of North Kenwood Street and East 11 Mile 
Road, November 5, 1954, Gary Nelson acted 
without thought of his own safety to prevent 
a driverless car with four child passengers 
from crashing into other automobiles. The 
driver, who had come to school to pick up 
her son, had forgotten to pull on the hand- 
brake when she parked across the street from 
Gary’s post of duty. Gary noticed the car 
rolling downhill away from the curb. He ran 
across the street, jumped in, and stopped the 
car by pulling on the handbrake, thus pre- 
venting what might have been a tragic 
accident. 

Gary is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Nel- 
son, 1925 East 11 Mile Road, Royal Oak, Mich, 


HATCHER WILLIAM PILAND, JR., 11, FRANCIS 
ASBURY SCHOOL, HAMPTON, VA. 


While protecting school bus passengers as 
a safety patrol member on September 22, 
1954, Hatcher William Piland, Jr., saved 
6-year-old Thomas Bryant from being struck 
by a speeding car while the school bus was 
stopped to discharge passengers. Several 
children had already crossed the road when 
Thomas started to cross. Hatcher noticed a 
speeding car approaching, the driver showing 
no intention of stopping. The small boy was 
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unaware of the danger. Hatcher quickly 
stepped into the path of the speeding car 
and lifted and carried him back to safety. 
The car passed less than a foot away. 

Hatcher is the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Piland, Sr., 319 Atlantic Avenue, Buckroe 
Beach, Va. 


EDWARD PRIEM, 12, PLAINFIELD SCHOOL, SAGINAW, 
MICH. 


On September 30, 1954, Edward Priem was 
on safety patrol duty at the school crossing 
located at Bay and Shattuck Roads. Steven 
Anscomb, a kindergarden pupil, darted under 
Edward’s outstretched arm directly into the 
path of a car traveling approximately 50 
miles per hour. Edward, disregarding his own 
safety, ran after the child and just managed 
to pull him out of danger, as the car swerved, 
with brakes squealing and dirt flying. Ed- 
ward’s quick action saved Steven from death 
or serious injury. 

Edward is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Priem, 3810 Shattuck Road, Saginaw, Mich. 


ROY WILLIAMS, JR., 12, HAPEVILLE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 


At the grade crossing of Ross Street SW., 
and Highway 41, Roy Williams, Jr., while on 
safety-patrol duty, on October 11, 1954, saved 
6-year-old Quinette Gay from the path of 
an approaching train. The little girl, who 
was partially paralyzed, stumbled and fell 
between the rails in crossing the tracks on 
her way to school. Roy saw that because of 
her injury and fright she was unable to move. 
Disregarding his own safety he ran into the 
path of the fast-approaching train and car- 
ried the girl to safety. 

Roy is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Wil- 
liams, 279 Mudd Row, SW., Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN MINADEO, 15, GLADSTONE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(Posthumous award to be accepted by Dr. 
Robert V. Cresswell, principal, Gladstone 
' High School) 


On October 7, 1954, at the intersection of 
Hazelwood and Second Avenues, John Mina- 
deg, on safety patrol duty, saw a car, out of 
control, rushing downhill toward him and 
a large group of children waiting on the 
sidewalk. Disregarding his own safety, John 
pushed the children back. The driver of the 
car, which had had a brake failure, at- 
tempted to steer between a car waiting for 
a traffic light and the sidewalk on which 
the children were standing. The car jumped 
the curb and struck John and five other chil- 
dren. John and a girl were killed, and four 
children were injured. Yet the accident 
would have been far more tragic had it not 
been for John’s heroic, sacrificial action. 

John was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Antonio 
Manadeo, 242 Glenwood Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Board of Judges, 1955 School Safety Pa- 
trol Lifesaver Medal Award Board. 

Inspector Arthur E. Miller, chairman; for- 
mer director of public safety, Montgomery 
County, Md., 7804 Radnor Road, Bethesda, 
Md 


John J. Agnew, deputy chief of police in 
charge of traffic, Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

John W. Bethea, Staff Director, President's 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety, Gen- 
eral Services Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. Ray Cory, chairman, AAA Traffic and 
Safety Committee, Post Office Box 463, Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

Dr. Carl F. Hansen, associate superintend- 
ent, District of Columbia Public Schools, 
Franklin Administration Building, 13th and 
K Streets, Washington, D. C. 

Helen K. Mackintosh, Acting Chief, Ele- 
mentary Schools Section, United States Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Third and Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 
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Boys’ Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley before the 49th 
annual convention dinner of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on May 12, 1955: 

I am most happy to have a part in this 
convention of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
It is a great cause. It is to provide for citi- 
zens of the future the essentials of a whole- 


‘some life, for men and boys do not live by 


bread aléne; nor by books or schooling or 
philosophy. They must have wholesome 
recreation and association with their fellows. 

For into the hands and on the shoulders 
of these boys we, who have passed through 
most of the years allotted to men on earth, 
pass the burdens we have carried and the 
problems we have not solved. Theirs is a 
profoundly important responsibility. 

We, the elders, are likely to envy youth. 
It has so many things in abundance that 
we begin to miss—great energy, the spark of 
enthusiasm, and, above all, the wide field of 
opportunity. ; 

Perhaps sometimes we even overestimate 
the significance of youth, for we see youth 
with eyes that have traversed many years of 
experience. We see what youth could do. 
But youth can only see within its own lim- 
ited experience. 

We feel that we could enjoy youth in a 
manner beyond description. Perhaps that 
was what was in the mind of George Bernard 
Shaw. He said, in effect, Isn’t it a pity that 
youth should be wasted on the young? 

The world that faces these boys—a world 


-in which we shall not be living—has a won- 


derful prospect. In many ways, it will be 
a time of opportunity such as the world 
has never seen before. There is the unlim- 
ited horizon of invention, of human progress, 
of the discoveries of science, of the eradica- 
tion of disease, of the lengthening of life. 
Truly a wonderful time to live. 

But in another sense, is it so wonderful? 
Because with what that is new and won- 
derful and beautiful and helpful that will 
come there must inevitably come responsi- 
bilities, problems, and burdens beyond any- 
thing that we have known in the past. For 
providence makes us pay our way as we go 
through this world. 

We know, at any rate we can guess at the 
possible good that lies ahead. But no one 
can guess what the tragic possibilities may 
be in the awesome future in which these 
boys will be citizens of the Nation and the 
world. 

For we are leaving to them neglected prob- 
lems, unpaid debts, and work undone, for 
we have left undone some things we should 
have done and we have done things we should 
not have done. And the harvest of pain 
and suffering is very great. A part of that 
harvest these boys must gather. 

Because that world toward which these 
youngsters look is so full of grim possibili- 
ties, no doubt they will in a sense grow older 
earlier. For they will realize all too soon 
the dangers into which the course of events 
may carry them. In short, they will grow 
older earlier and they will stay alive longer. 

The latter—that is, the lengthening of 
life—will be a gift of science to humanity, 
a gift that we are already enjoying in some 
measure. But the sobering, indeed the de- 
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pressing realities which will bring these 
youngsters to mental manhood sooner are 
something that the world in which we are 
living has granted them. We have permitted 
this generation of ours altogether too care- 
lessly to lose sight of the strong moral values 
and the imperative demands of former gen- 
erations. For this we must bear a large 
responsibility. ; 

Let us for a moment review a few of the 
factors which have contributed to this fail- 
ure of our moral standards to keep pace with 
our material progress. 

We have been fortunate, we Americans, 
to inherit the richest country on earth. For 
this we owe a great debt to those of our fore- 
fathers who came here and made it their 
own by their labor and their devotion to 
ideals of morality and democracy. But as 
one generation followed another, it has come 
to be almost accepted that this heritage is 
something for which we have no responsi- 
bility except to enjoy it to the utmost. As 
a people, we resemble some of the un- 
worthy heirs of distinguished and rich men 
who scatter what others have gathered and 
who waste what others have saved. 

In a sense, our moral standards have not 
been equal to our material opportunities. 
We have grown rich too fast. and too careless- 
ly and too thoughtlessly. Ultimately we have 
respected one ideal and have worshiped at 
one altar, and that is the ideal of riches 
and the altar of personal success. 

Another factor is the lack of sufficiently 
high standards in the world of business in a 
past generation. When I was a boy, we 
heard a great deal in the newspapers and in 
political campaigns about the malefactors 
of great wealth. It was Theodore Roosevelt 
who coined that phrase. In a large sense 
he awakened the people of the country to 
the realization that there were in fact male- 
factors of great wealth and in some instances 
he awakened the malefactors themselves. At 
any rate, there began to be stock-taking of 
the methods and ideals of business and the 
reckoning was not favorable. Thereupon 
there set in a long period of agitation and 
reform, which fortunately has carried into 
business a vastly higher standard of conduct 
and much more wholesome ideals than were 
present before. But some of the neglect of 
that standard has survived in our own time. 
We see altogether too many people who are 
giving examples to the youth of the land 
that those who succeed are those who cut the 
corners; that those who are great are those 


- who accasionally forget to obey the law; and 


that high profits go with low sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

These are factors for which our generation 
is responsible, and it is our duty to correct 
them insofar as is possible. For their effect 
upon the youth is unmistakable. 

I have spent a good deal of my life in 
politics, and I think I have seen it in all 
of its glory and, I may say, in all of its 
grossness. I think that part of our moral 
failure has been the presence in politics of 
misguided ambitions and of irresponsible 
and reckless conduct. 

It is a source of regret to me when I hear 
politicians making an appeal for votes in 
purely material terms. It is no way to 
build the moral fiber of the people to make 
them feel that all that the Government is 
intended to do is to supply their material 


.wants and all that they are supposed to 


contribute to that Government is what the 
Government exacts in taxes. 


In political parties, which I have had 
something to do with, I have enjoyed the 
life because a political party, while it is in 
conflict with another political party, enjoys 
within itself a great deal of clean and hon- 
est and wholesome companionship. It 
builds spirit when it is politics in the 
right sense. It builds, I may say, character 
in the best sense of the word. 
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But there are those in 

politics who have 
He encetved the essential purposes of po- 
z life and have made participation in 
wyi activities of the party purely a means 
the urthering selfish interests. We can help 
Ad generation to come by building in poli- 
or higher ideals and for the noble pur- 

y service to all the people. 
contributes = all the factors which have 
neglect ie to moral decline has been a 
partici of religion and of responsibilities of 
was a poan in religious activities. There 
or rabbi e when the vocation of a minister 
as the ee priest was regarded in a family 
at ghest to which a son could aspire. 
A Aita to the ministry was regarded as 
munit nment of a proud place in the com- 
y. I wonder whether these standards 


We ares taken God out of our schools. Of 
separati believe that there should be a sharp 
On of the church from the state, but 


ere surely must be a means by which peo-, 


l 
Ple who, though in different churches are 


Becca the same ultimate and eternal ob- 
religion to get together on a program to put 
educ us teaching in some form back into 
ational systems of the land. 


Another factor in the decline of religious 
l eee is the presence of theories of 
of th, ch are new and strange. The law 

e land, which we must obey, is far more 

Po. oe is written in the statute books. 

What ae is a law above the law. That is 

efferson referred to as the laws of 

© and of nature’s God. These are based 

the eternal principle of a guiding 

We i in the universe. These laws or rules 

We <a obey or suffer the consequences. 

Bely ve neglected this at great cost to our- 
es and to our generation. 

Another factor has been the growth of 
mn that have no moral purpose. I 

that it is not always exactly necessary 
stern ] ess amusements be overlaid by the 
taken €ssons of morality. However, we have 
ang Some of the fine moral development 
education out of our sports, our theater, 
whe evision, our radio by neglecting what 
sati Olesome in favor of what is merely sen- 
Onal and exciting. 
en another element in our past and our pres- 
ion is the presence of materialistic 
ton Pts in the pursuit of scientific perfec- 
Our bee can be, as we have learned to 
but tter regret, not only a great builder 
a great destroyer. It is for us to deter- 
re Which it is going to be in our time and 
© future. For our attainments have 
Most peyond the comprehension of even the 
to maginative of people. We must come 
realize that science should be the servant 
not the master of man’s destiny. 
Eor lly, there has been the insidious teach- 
f marxism which in its most malignant 
its is represented in communism and in 
More subtle but nevertheless destructive 
been is found in socialism. This has not 
leng, Challenged us abroad but has chal- 
ed us within our own country. We have 
ian too much of our thinking, of our 
and ng, and our standards of literature 
the drama to become contaminated by 
Thies’ doctrine in one form or another. 
8 is a true destroyer of the ancient moral 
relia ae for those standards involve self- 
d ce, the mastery of opportunity, the 
dapa of a day’s work honestly for an honest 

: 8 pay, the fulfillment of contracts, and 
But Standards of fair dealing among men. 
Insten am teaches none of these things. 
Wha ad, it teaches men to be mere slaves of 

t the Marxists call dialectics. Dialectics 

be explained in very high-toned lan- 

» but to me it is simply a Marxist ex- 

Pression which means making a poor case 

und good. 

ara children have not been immune to 

is influence and it has taken its poisonous 
urse with many of them. 


Upon 
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It goes without saying that the unfortu- 
nate decline in moral values, in respect for 
authority, in willingness to work hard, to be 
diligent, to save, and to help others is basic- 
ally responsible for the problem of juvenile 
delinquency about which we are hearing so 
much these days. Surely the statistics of 
that social disorder cannot be wrong. They 
are ominous and challenging. 

May I say at the outset that I offer no 
panaceas, but I should like to leave a thought 
or two with you on how I feel about the 
spread of juvenile delinquency. I think it 
is appropriate at this time to refer to this 
unfortunate phase that has arisen in our 
daily life. ; 

May I say that I certainly have no desire 
to condemn the boys of our country. The 
great bulk come from decent homes, receive 
good religious training, and are taught to 
recognize and prepare for the responsibilities 
that they must assume when they become 
mature citizens. We must not hurl the dart 
of criticism at the boyhood of the Nation 
because of the malfeasance of a small seg- 
ment who have been diverted or who have 
themselves strayed from the path of decency. 
Nevertheless this development is like the 
faint symptom of what may eventually 
spread into a contagious disease. 

There must be exercised wisdom, toler- 
ance, and restraint on the part of older 
people so that this problem may be resolved 
without harsh punitive measures, but with 
understanding and a desire to rebuild lives 
that have broken down. 

It is my considered judgment that our 
attack on this juvenile delinquency, menace 
must be three-pronged—the home, the 
church, and the school. The formative 
years are vital and decisive and parents must 
understand that it is their early influence 
and guidance that molds the character of 
the boy, that instills him with a proper con- 
ception of life and its responsibilities and 
encourages him to give to others a measure 
of respect and cooperation in whatever tasks 
and relations he may be called upon to follow 
as a member of society. í 

I need scarcely say that religious training 
is highly essential and that the church and 
synagogue have the very sacred and vital 
obligation to impart to the boy the true 
ethical values of life. It is for them to pro- 
ject and to interpret the true meaning of 
right and wrong, for once the boy knows 
how to distinguish this he should become a 
useful and honorable citizen. 

The school makes its contribution in the 
cultural field so that these three forces, 
working together, in a spirit of harmonious 
understanding can create the man of the 
future. The handling of juvenile delin- 
quents must be left to the experienced hands 
of national, State, city, and county agencies, 
religious leaders, social workers, and civic 
leaders so that, together, they can evolve 
an effective program that will ultimately 
erase this evil. They are entitled to the un- 
stinted cooperation of parents, school ad- 
ministrators, and spiritual leaders. 

And, finally, may I say that it is the mis- 
sion of the Boys’ Clubs of America to join 
the other agencies and activities by pro- 
viding the thousands of boys, through the 
medium of clubs, an opportunity to develop 
many extracurricular interests to acquire 
strong bodies, to form wholesome habits, and 
foster respect for their faiths and, above all, 
to understand clearly the meaning of our 
American way of life. 

There is a big job ahead for all of us in 
this country, but I am sure we will not fail 
for we are imbued with a spirit of brother- 
hood and helpfulness and the Boys’ Clubs of 
America is one of the potent symbols of our 
Philosophy of life and living. 

The training and opportunities which we 
have been offering in the past are not suf- 
ficient to meet the challenges of the future. 
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We need much more of those services that 
have proved their value in the past. 

As a member of the national board of 
Boys’ Clubs of America, I have been in- 
spired by the tremendous development which 
has taken place in our movement, especially 
in the past few years. Assets of Boys’ Clubs 
throughout the country now have a total 
value of over $100 million—this is big busi- 
ness and important business. I understand a 
new Boys’ Club was opened every 10 days last 
year, and it seems like this pace will con- 
tinue throughout this year. This is a defi- 
nite indication of the growing recognition 
on the part of the American public of the 
fine effective service which is being rendered 
to our youth by Boys’ Clubs. 

I know all of you here tonight have a 
sincere interest in the Boys’ Club movement. 
Most of you have given unselfishly time, 
money, and effort, often at some sacrifice 
to yourselves. You have done this because 
you believe in the Boys’ Ciub philosophy and 
its methods. 

As a member of the Boys’ Club family, I 
know from personal observation that the 
Boys’ Club movement is truly one of the most 
important services to youth in our country. 
I congratulate each one of you for helping 
to make it so. 


Eisenhower Highway Program and 
Delaware Decpening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower has asked 
the Congress to approve his multibil- 
lion-dollar program for the Nation’s 
highways, and -he now appears to be 
displeased over the fact that the Con- 
gress does not act with alacrity to adopt 
his proposals. His desire for immediate 
action on this project, coupled with his 
refusal to allow the Government to par- 
ticipate in a project to deepen the Dela- 
ware River unless private industry con- 
tributes a share of the expenses, strikes 
the editor of one of the papers in my 
district as slightly incongruous. I must 
say that I agree with the editor’s senti- 
ments. For the edification of my col- 
leagues, I include the editorial which 
appeared in the Trentonian on May 17, 
1955; 

BASICALLY THE SAME 

President Eisenhower is irked with Con- 
gress because of its reluctance to sanction 
his $27-billion Federal highway program. 
The Nation’s entire economy is geared to 
this proposal, the President insists, and he 
points out further that “it is tied in with 
steel production, transportation, and other 
industries, and, of course, employment in 
these industries.” 

It is not difficult for those of us here in 
the Delaware Valley to follow the President’s 
logic. We in this vast industrial area are 
fully mindful that adequate transportation 
facilities, including water, are vital step- 
pingstones to prosperity. 

Therefore, we find it hard to reconcile 
the President’s willingness to sponsor a 
nationwide highway program with his un- 
willingness to sponsor an internationally 
important waterway program such as the 
deepening of the Delaware River. 
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And, without presuming to be facetious in 
the matter, it might also be pointed out that 
Mr. Eisenhower has not yet taken the posi- 
tion (as he did on the proposal to deepen 
the Delaware) that private enterprise should 
foot part of his highway-program fab. 

Conversion of the Delaware to an inter- 
national waterway for oceangoing vessels un- 
doubtedly would stimulate vehicular trafic 
on our public roads, which, apparently, is 
precisely what the President is striving to 
do. In the light of these conflicting view- 
points, it would seem to us that some White 
House explanations are in order, 


No Occasion for Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


- Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Pittston Gazette, 
Saturday, May 14, 1955, which strongly 
advocates that President Eisenhower 
not veto the postal pay bill. I, too, would 
like to go on record again in complete 
support for a much-needed pay raise for 
the postal workers as incorporated in the 
bill recently sent to the President. It is 
long overdue and completely justified. 

The editorial follows: 


Mr. Eisenhower will have to dig very deep 
if he is to come up with a convincing rea- 
son for vetoing a postal-pay-increase bill 
because the House voted six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent more than he has indicated he would 
approve. 

A year ago he denied the postal workers a 
raise for the legitimate reason that Congress 
provided no funds to pay it. But this year 
the responsibility rests with him to make 
sure that these faithful public servants get 
their proper share of the pay boosts that eco- 
nomic circumstances have persuaded him to 
recommend. for other civilian employees. 
These circumstances have already compelled 
the Government to provide increases for its 
military personnel and, more conspicuously, 
for the Members of Congress themselves. 

Where the conference committee will fi- 
nally fix the percentage point remains to be 
revealed. It must stand somewhere between 
the House’s 8.2-percent pay increase and the 
Senate’s 10 percent. But obviously there is 
no reason to expect that either branch will 
drop back to Mr. Eisenhower’s 7.6 maximum. 

And considering that the administration 
in the next fiscal year plans to spend up- 
wards of $60 billion, with at least 3.5 percent 
of total expenditures allotted to alien peo- 
ples, it can hardly afford to haggle over 
perhaps a dozen million extra dollars that 
Congress may decide to give the postal work- 
ers beyond the amount the President prefers 
to ratify. 

In the circumstances, if the conference 
committe sticks to the House’s 8.2 percent, 
Mr. Eisenhower should not compel the legis- 
lators to attempt to override a veto. Such 
presidential action would be politically un- 
wise and economically dubious. 

The postal workers deserve a raise in pay. 
The ratio of cost of living to their pay raises 
over the past years proves that. And the 
President in a measure invalidates his posi- 
tion of last year when he now implies that 
he will veto any raise over 7.6 percent. 
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Finally, the fact that the measure is not 
accompanied by a raise in postal rates is not 
a sound objection. As has been said before, 
postal rates and pay for postal employees 
are no more connected than the pay of sailors 
is to the price of battleships, 


Grace Lutheran Church, Washington, D. 
C., Awards Honorary Loyalty Day Cita- 
tion to Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, Member of Congress, 20th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, for Service to His 
Country During Two World Wars and 
for His Sponsorship of Legislation in 
the 84th Congress Designating May 1 as 
Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 11 
o’clock service Sunday morning, May 1, 
1955, in Grace Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington,*D, C., Representative JAMES E. 
Van ZANDT, Member of Congress from the 
20th District of Pennsylvania, was 
awarded an honorary Loyalty Day cita- 
tion in appreciation for his outstanding 
service to his country during two world 
wars, and for the introduction of legis- 
lation approved by the 84th: Congress 
designating May 1 as Loyalty Day. 

The honorary citation was awarded by 
Pastor J. Victor Murtland, of Grace Lu- 
theran Church, following the morning 
sermon titled “Loyalty and Freedom,” 
delivered by Dr. Robert Van Duesen, of 
the National Lutheran Council. 

The citation reads as follows: 

LOYALTY DAY CITATION 
GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is fitting and proper that Grace Lutheran 
Church should acknowledge its appreciation 
of the privilege this day enjoyed to observe 
the first Loyalty Day as fixed by act of Con- 
gress ånd proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America. 

We thank God for the opportunity given 
us to note, as we do, the blessings of liberty 
and freedom bestowed upon all who live 
under the banner of the United States, in- 
cluding the precious liberty to worship as our 
faith directs. 

We pledge our continued loyal allegiance 
to our country, its Constitution and laws, 
and the Christian purposes they proclaim 
and serve. 

This congregation has double reason to 
rejoice in this Loyalty Day. In addition to 
the privilege of participation in this nation- 
wide observance, we rejoice in the knowledge 
that the sponsor and author of Resolution 
184, adopted by the Congress in establish- 
ment of Loyalty Day, is one of our congre- 
gation and a worshipper with us. 

The pastor, church council, and members 
of Grace Lutheran Church, ardently sharing 
the purpose of Loyalty Day, wish to pay this 
open tribute to the fine American spirit and 
service of our fellow man: 


: 
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“CITATION 


“For outstanding and enduring American 
and Christian service as a citizen, a5 2 as 
tinguished veteran of two world wars, of 
a Member of the United States House 
Representatives for 16 years from the th 
Congressional District of the Commonwet y- 
of Pennsylvania, as a Christian, and Siew 
thor of Loyalty Day, we commend our fe et 
man, the Honorable James H. Van ZAN " 

“You have not only deserved this paisa 
mendation but have made us proud of at 
association as a fellow member of our congr 
gation. That you may continue to fin oot 
rewards, spiritually and otherwise, for Y 
services is our wish. May the blessings 
God attend you always.” 

Done this first day of May, 1955. 

RICHARD H. WINKELMAN, — 
President of the Congregation. 
J. VICTOR MURTLAND, n 
Pastor, Grace Evangelical Luthera 
Congregation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Southwestern Power Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI vES 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, = 
following Members of the Missouri oe 
gressional delegation the Honora oR 
CLARENCE CANNON, the Honorable LEO 
K. SULLIVAN, the Honorable Bor- 
KARSTEN, the Honorable RICHARD the 
LING, the Honorable PauL C. JONES: 
Honorable GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, the 
Honorable Morcan M. MOULDER, aP, 
Honorable W. R. Hutt, Jr., join ™ ao 
asking unanimous consent that & = of 
lution adopted by the Missouri pe 
Representatives on May 16, 195% gp. 
printed in the Appendix of the REC of 

An adequate dependable source 
power for local REA cooperatives ob 
Missouri is a serious and urgent Pipe 
lem. Congress should immediately ⁄ cal 
appropriate action to meet this ct 
situation. 

The resolution follows: 

House Memorial 2 


Resolution memorializing Congress tO art 
priate funds necessary to carry ov rans- 
contracts between generating and pural 
mission cooperatives financed by Pa tpe 
Electrification Administration a0% „nd 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
to do all in its power to encourage sed 
further public power in the area ened 
by Southwestern Power Administra 


Whereas it has come to the attention 
the House that there is growing press 
Washington, D. C., seemingly © 
from the Interior Department, 
tinue the use of the Southwester 
Association, by using economic press n co- 
force the generating and transmissios vents 
operatives to deal with private utility pin- 
stead of the Southwestern Power A 
istration; and uje 

Whereas the proposed new rate schot 
of the Southwestern Power Adminis ose of 
is said to be undermining the very ber for 
public power by making it im ratives 
the generating and transmission cooPe 
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to negotiate economical contracts for peaking 
power; and 

Whereas the original idea of the South- 
western Power Administration was to make 
available the maximum quantities of energy 
to cooperative and other preference cus- 
tomers and ultimately to make power avail- 
able to the largest possible number of con- 
sumers at the lowest rate consistent with 
good business policy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to ap- 
propriate money for the furtherance of the 
Southwestern Power Administration, and to 
enact any and all laws consistent with the 
public power policy of the United States 
to make power available to all who need 
and demand it; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
memorial be immediately transmitted by the 
Chief Clerk of the House to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to each Member of the Congress from 
the State of Missouri, and to the chairmen 
of the Appropriations Committees of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Adopted May 16, 1955. 

AUSTIN HILL, 
Chief Clerk. 


A Eulogy to Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the deepest sense of sorrow and 
shock that I learned this morning of the 
death of our beloved Mary McLeod 
Bethune. We have truly lost one whose 
great and gentle influence has shaped 
our lives over many years. The people 
of America have lost the keen mind, the 
rich wisdom, and the infinite courage of 
@ woman who has contributed so much 
to her ‘country. 

The life of Mary McLeod Bethune was 
so fruitful, so varied, and so beneficial 
to her people and to her country that 
one cannot even attempt to measure her 
loss. We know only that it is beyond 
calculation, beyond the power of words 
to express, and that her passing leaves 
an emptiness that can never be filled. 


The life of Mary McLeod Bethune will 
forever serve the people of the United 
States as a profound source of inspira- 
tion. Had she succeeded in but one of 
her many fields of interest, she would 
have made a great contribution. But her 
Successes were many because her inter- 
ests were many and varied and because 
she worked and fought for them with 
determination, wisdom, and infinite 
courage, 

To her family may I say that in this, 
your hour of grief, please accept my 
deepest and most sincere Sympathy. Be 
assured that the Nation’s heart goes out 
to you at this time. Be comforted in 
your sorrow by the knowledge that, al- 
though a great and noble person has 
Passed away, the rich works of her hands 
and heart will endure forever, and she 
will be eternally cherished and loved by 
all upon whose life she touched. 
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Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, so 
many times the so-called Bricker 
amendment has been described as “the 
Bricker amendment, limiting the power 
of the Executive.” That is distinctly not 
so and is the produċt of the leftwingers 
who would distort the facts. The 
Bricker amendment does not limit the 
power of the Executive—it simply limits 
the effect of treaties already made, and 
thereby confines the lawmaking respon- 
sibility to the Congress where it consti- 
tutionally belongs. 

I insert as part of my remarks an able 
editorial which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Examiner of May 9, 1955: 

TREATY LAW 

President Eisenhower has said, and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has testified, that they 
would accept section I of the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

The section declares that no treaty or other 
international agreement conflicting with the 
Federal Constitution shall have any force or 
effect. 

But section I is a lesser part of the amend- 


“ment and is of little value in itself; for sec- 


tion I, standing alone, has already been nul- 
lified by Federal court decisions under which 
the executive branch may disregard the Con- 
stition without appearing to violate the 
Constitution. 

Section II completes section I by stipulat- 
ing that a treaty or other international 
agreement may be made domestic law for the 
United States only by valid legislation. 

Every important foreign country except 
France, the Netherlands, and Mexico retains 
this self-protection against excessive execu- 
tive action. As to executive action in for- 
eign affairs, the Bricker amendment only 
asserts that such actions must be consti- 
tutional. 


Legislation by treaty can be, and has been, 
imposed on the United States outside the 
Constitution both by formal treaties and by 
informal executive agreements. 


The Constitution does not even mention 
executive agreements. 


It provides that treaties “made under the 
authority of the United States” are “the 
supreme law of the land,” along with the 
Constitution itself, and it empowers the 
President to negotiate treaties. 


For 132 years the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution in treatymaking was hardly 
questioned. 

Then came, in the following order, corro- 
sive Court decisions which have shunted the 
Constitution aside: 


1920—The migratory bird case: The Su- 
preme Court held that treaties may author- 
ize Congress to pass legislation which the 
Constitution forbids Congress to pass, Un- 
der this decision, the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate may nullify the Bill of 
Rights, including the 10th amendment 
(States rights). 

1936—The Curtiss-Wright case: The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the treatymaking 
power does not derive from the Constitution, 
but is “an inherent power vested in the Fed- 
eral Government as an attribute of sover- 
eignty.” This decision is tantamount to the 
obsolete Bourbon doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. By its terms, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not restricted by the Constitution in 
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making laws for the American people in the 
guise of treaties. 

1942—The Pink case: This decision con- 
cerned an Executive agreement, not a formal 
treaty, with Soviet Russia. The Supreme 
Court noted that a treaty is a law of the 
land under the Constitution and asserted 
that such international compacts and agree- 
ments as the one then in litigation have a 
similar dignity. 

This reasoning does violence to the Con- 
stitution. 

According to the Constitution, a treaty 
becomes a law of the land only if approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. But an Ex- 
ecutive agreement is not required to go be- 
fore the Senate for scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court decision therefore per- 
mits the executive branch to evade Congress 
and the Constitution and to dictate laws to 
the Nation by merely substituting Executive 
agreements for treaties. 

The danger to our institutions from treaty 
legislation is relatively recent, but it has be- 
come very great. 

At a bar association meeting in Louisville 
in 1952 Mr. Dulles, speaking as a private cit- 
izen, warned that treaties can abrogate the 
rights given our people by the constitutional 
Bill of Rights. 

Now, as Secretary of State Mr. Dulles op- 
poses the Bricker amendment. He pleads 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
not make a bad Executive agreement or an 
unconstitutional treaty. But there will be 
other administrations after this one. 

On this point the Hearst newspapers pre- 
fer the admonition of Thomas Jefferson, 
who said: 


“In questions of power let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Cone- 
stitution.” 


Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
IN THE poke Ceca 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we observe Chemical Progress 
Week. I would like to congratulate the 
men and women of the chemical indus- 
try whose contributions to the increased 
standard of living enjoyed by their fel- 
lowmen cannot be overestimated. The 
growth of the manufacture of chemicals 
and allied products has been phenom- 
enal. Since 1939 it has increased four- 
fold and is now our sixth largest indus- 
try. The development of products and 
research during the past 25 years has 
been inspiring. 

The welfare of the people of the world 
is evidenced in many, many dramatic 
ways through the progress of the chem- 
ical industry. Chemicals have made 
possible the increased production of food 
at lower costs through the use of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides. Better ways of 
preserving foods through packaging and 
freezing have keen found. The progress 
of the chemical industry in the field of 
wearing apparel has helped make the 
people in America the best dressed in 
the world. The man-made fibers gre in 
greater and greater use. Its great con- 
tribution in the field of medicine is called 
to our attention through the successful 
use of antibiotics, drugs, and methods of 
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disease prevention. Modern means of 
transportation and communication are 


Gependent upon the chemical industry 


for the parts that make up this technical 
equipment are made from chemical de- 
rivatives. And-more and more each day 
the building materials used in housing 
America and the world benefit by the 
genius of the chemical world. 

This industry plays a great part in the 
economy and welfare of my district. 
Wilmington, Del., often called the 
chemical capital of the world, is justly 
proud of such concerns as E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, Hercules Powder Co., the 
Atlas Power Co., and others. The some 
11,000 chemical producers throughout 
the broad expanse of our Nation are 
doing their part to make the chemical 
industry a most important part of our 
lives, 


Anselm Forum, Inc., Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the An- 
selm Forum, Inc., a cosmopolitan or- 
ganization at Gary, Ind., has accom- 
plished great work back over the years 
through its educational program in clari- 
fying misunderstandings and primitive 
prejudice which unfortunately has 
existed in certain localities concerning 
minority groups. 

Recently, this organization has taken 
up the problem of aiding the American 
Indians in receiving fair treatment and 
justice from the hands of the Federal 
Government. Difficulties concerning 
their rights have arisen at times by mis- 
interpreting Federal legislation. Legis- 
lation to improve their status is pending 
in the Congress and favorable considera- 
tion should be given same. 

The following is a report from a sub- 
committee of this organization under the 
chairmanship of David Sheer, of Gary, 
Ind., which sets out valuable facts con- 
cerning the welfare of our American 
Indians: 

ANSELM LOOKS AT INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Gary’s Anselm Forum, comprised of over 

' 40 nationalities, all races and walks of life, 
has always been interested in the problems 
of America’s minorities. Its social concerns 
have run the gamut from Europe's displaced 
persons, equity for Negroes, to the uprooting 
of Japanese-Americans during the war. 

Now the forum has become interested in 
the oldest minority problem of all, the wel- 
fare of the First Americans who inhabited 
this land thousands of years before Colum- 
bus and the white man set foot upon these 
shores. 

Its interest was quite accidental. An edi- 
torial in the Christian Century suggested 
that the legislative actions of the 83 Congress 
in terminating several Indian tribes might 
conceivably have opened the door for com- 
mercial exploitation of the tribes involved. 
A letter of grave concern and inquiry was 
sent to Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. His reply was released to the 
Associated Press. Soon, letters began com- 
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ing in from Indian tribes from all over the 
country; tribes of whose existence we had 
no prior knowledge. Chiefs, simple Indian 
folk, tribal chairmen, applauded this con- 
cern and poured out their numerous griev- 
ances. f 

A review of the history of the American 
Indian and the treatment accorded him is 
certainly not pleasant reading. It is common 
knowledge that we have as a nation and as 
a people badly treated him. , From the be- 
ginning to the present, Canada, whose treaty 
making with the Indians is similar to ours, 
has lived up to her commitments scrupu- 
lously. From 1780 through 1925, it would be 
dificult to find a single agreement that 
America has kept. Our attitude during this 
period is best stated by the Indian Affairs 
Commissioner in 1871: “When dealing with 
savage men as with savage beasts, no ques- 
tion of national honor can arise. Whether to 
fight, to employ a ruse, or to run away, is 
solely a matter of expediency.” 

What is not so well known is that we have 
returned to a policy of dishonor. 

The Hoover administration received from 
the Brookings Institute its monumental 
study, The Problem of Indian Administra- 
tion, by Lewis Meriam and others. This 
report, issued in 1928, began with its now 
famous statement: “An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Indians are poor, even extremely 
poor, and they are not adjusted to the eco- 
nomic and social system of the dominant 
white civilization.” With the appointment 
of J. Henry Scattergood, as Assistant Com- 
missioner, and Charles J. Rhodes as Com- 
missioner, in 1929, came the first real turn- 
ing point in Indian affairs. Both men were 
Quakers and understood the folly of coercion 
in dealing with Indian affairs. 

A new day for Indians began in earnest 
when President Roosevelt, in 1933, appointed 
John Collier, Commissioner. The 3 major 
objectives of the new program wete: eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the Indian, prin- 
cipally but not exclusively, upon the land; 
organization of the Indian for managing his 
own affairs; and civic and cultural freedom 
for the Indian. What the essence of Col- 
lier’s program was, is the simple truth that 
the Indians are capable of working out a 
completely satisfactory adjustment within 
the framework of American life. 

Much good was accomplished under the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. ‘Tribal 
landholdings increased. Farm production 
went up. Beef production increased 2,300 
percent. 

It seemed at long last, in their own way, 
the tribes were ready for the task of build- 
ing a happy America. 

On July 15, 1948, the Arizona Supreme, 
Court ruled that Indians were not persons 
under quardianship and therefore eligible 
to vote. On August 3, a Federal court rule 
that Indians in New Mexico could likewise 
vote. Until this time the two States had 
refused to include Indians in their social- 
security appropriations. They had been 
made citizens of the United States in 1924. 

In 1950, in the building of the Dalles Dam 
in Oregon, was evidenced another abroga- 
tion of the treaty of 1855. This to nature- 
loving Yakimas of Oregon was heart break- 
ing. In the treaty were found these words: 
“This treaty will last as long as the snows 
on the great white mountain (Mount 
Adema), and as long as the river flows 


(Columbia), and as long as the sun shines, ` 


this is the word of the Great White Father.” 
For the promised right to worship and fish 
the Yakimas yielded territory half the size 
of Washington; ground on which they lived 
for thousands of years. 

During the 1952 campaign Dwight D. 
Eisenhower pledged himself “to consult with 
the Indian people and give them every op- 
portunity for a full expression of their 
desires, hopes, and aspirations.” 
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Much of the responsibility for the present 
crisis in Indian affairs rests with the policies 
introduced by former Commissioner Dillon 
S. Myer. He and his associates were strong 
“assimilationists” and understood the Indian 
in much the same way they understood the 
Japanese in wartime concentration camps. 
It was they who launched the present drive 
to have Congress annul the treaties with the 
various tribes and to free the Indians for 
assimilation. 

President Eisenhower has replaced Myer 
with Glenn L. Emmons, but Myer’s associate, 
H. Rex Lee, remains. 

Passage by Congress of the Tongass Act, 
in 1947, has seriously undermined Indian 
holdings in Alaska. 

A bill which authorized any State, at its 
own discretion, and with no regard for 
Indian consent, to substitute its own civil 
and criminal code and enforcement ma- 
chinery for the tribal codes, customs, and 
systems of enforcement. President Eisen- 
hower denounced this bill for its failure to 
require “full consultation in order to ascer- 
tain the wishes and desires of the Indians.” 

Our present policy was defined by House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, 83d Congress. 
It provides: “As rapidly as possible to make 
the Indians within the territorial limits of 
the United States, subject to the same laws, 
and entitled to the same privileges and re- 
seponsibilities as are applicable to other citi- 
zens of the United States, and to end their 
status as wards.” The 83d Congress ter- 
minated the special relationships existing 
between Government and six tribes. Two of 
these acts break up the tribes of Klamaths 
and Uintah-Ouray. This will force liquida- 
tion, at least in part, of tribal assets. It 
places tribal lands on tax rolls despite long 
time treaties. For the aged and the unedu- 


. cated this creates a serious danger of loss of 


homes and livelihood. 

This policy of enforced Americanization 
is a throwback to the early twenties. Not 
since Albert Fall and the Indian Bureau 
concocted the so-called omnibus bill has 
anything of this sort been attempted. That 
bill was killed in the Senate largely through 
the efforts of the elder LaFollette. Bills 
passed in the 83d Congress, of termination, 
is a piecemeal pursuit of the objectives of 
the omnibus bill. i 

It is the sense of Anselm Forum that none 
of the vital services of the Government in 
behalf of the tribes be diminished without 
the consent of the tribes affected; that we 
adhere to a policy of self-determination for 
the Indians who wish continuance of tribal 
culture and self-government. Quoting the 
Christian Century: “It is expedient and right 
that we should move now for justice and help 
for the American Indians, Nearly every day 
some refugee from Europe or Asia reminds us 
that America is the hope of the oppressed 
people of the world. Are we as just and com- 
passionate and wise as we should be to bear 
the burden with fidelity? Have we achieved 
at home what we are asked to do abroad? 
It is right that the American people should 
do justly and love mercy. No question of 
human relations involves our spiritual in- 
tegrity more deeply than this one—our rela- 
tion to the Indian minority. In no situa- 
tion on this continent could an awakened 
conscience do so much good, and do it so 
quickly.” 


| 


RESOLUTION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Whereas it has become the policy of the 
United States, since the passage of House 
Resolution 108 in 1953, to bring to an end 
all Federal considerations enjoyed by the In- 
dians residing within the territorial limits 
of the United States, because of their Indian 
status; and 

Whereas the Congress has further declared 
its intentions by enacting into law acts ter- 
minating the special relationships existing 
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between the Government and six separate 
tribes. Two of these acts break up tribes— 
the Klamaths and the Uintah-Ouray— 
forcing liquidation of tribal assets, placing 
tribal lands on tax rolls despite treaties, 
statutes, and long-standing customs. This 
creates a serious threat to homes, income; 
and 

Whereas, this action, justified as a means 
of integrating the Indians into our common 
way of life, has been undertaken against the 
will and judgment of most Indian leaders. 
There has been almost no long-range prepa- 
ration of the Indian by the Government for 
private citizen status. His inexperience in 
self-government requires formulation of an 
intelligent program for his eventual adjust- 
ment to American life. Only adequate eco- 
nomic opportunities for decent standards of 
living will make termination possible: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Gary Anselm Forum be on 
record as opposing all future legislation in 
the Indians’ behalf without prior consulta- 
tion and agreement with the tribes involved, 

ANSELM FORUM, INC. 
GakyY, IND., April 17, 1955. 


Economic Aid for Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article that appeared in 
the New York Sunday Times and pre- 
pared by Dana Adams Schmidt of the 
New York Times Bureau in Washington. 
Schmidt indicates the projects suggested 
in the recent Presidential proposal for 
$200 million for additional Asian funds. 
The same boondoggling programs as 
have been worked on in the past are 
again to be considered under the foreign 
aid bill. Every Member of this House 
should fully understand the extent of 
this program. 

The article follows: 

Economic Arm Cut CHARTED For Asia— 

SPECIAL $200,000,000 FUND REQUESTED 

Wovutp EXTEND LOANS AND MAKE GRANTS 


(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 


WASHINGTON, May 7—The President's 
$200 million special Asian fund which the 
administration has included in foreign aid 
requests would be used to help finance a 
regional economic organization in Asia, The 
requests are now before Congress. 

Administration officials said today the or- 
ganization might be set up within the frame- 
work of the Columbo Plan. This includes all 
Asian countries except Afghanistan in the 
so-called arc of free Asia. 

Like the organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation the Asian organization 
would originate and evaluate regional de- 
velopment projects. It would operate in 15 
countries—Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, South Vietnam, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, South Korea and Japan. 

At present, the Columbo plan powers 
maintain only negligible administrative and 
technical staffs including a small bureau of 
technical cooperation at Columbo, 

The kind of projects for which the Presi- 
dent’s fund would extend very long-term 
loans on easy terms would include river 
development, development of mineral re- 
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sources, transportation and communications, 
assistance to small- and medium-sized en- 
terprises, and establishment of training cen- 
ters. In some cases, grants might be made. 
The fund would be available for many 
years, depending on how fast projects were 
developed and how much was used for grants 
and how much for loans. It would allocate 
money only when complete engineering and 
economic plans had been submitted. 


REGIONAL PROJECTS SUGGESTED 


As illustrations, information to be fur- 
nished to congressional committees suggests 
the following regional projects: 

Irrigation, transportation, and power de- 
velopments of the Mekong River, which flows 
through or along the borders of Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

Development of iron-ore mining in India 
might provide a new basis of trade between 
India and Japan. The Indian ore is good 
but rail and port facilities are lacking. Else- 
where surveys of mineral resources and con- 
tributions to development of roads, short- 
line railroads, and harbor facilities might 
expand output to reduce costs. 

Fisheries might be developed by studying 
new fishery locations and some investment 
in refrigeration. 

Transportation and communications across 
land frontiers might be improved especially 
between India and Nepal, Pakistan, and 
Afghanistan, and between East and West 
Pakistan. For example, inland water trans- 
port between Calcutta and points in East 
Pakistan could be improved by adoption of 
modern tugs and barges. 

Small- and medium-sized enterprises 
would be encouraged by providing part of 
the foreign exchange costs for such plans 
as those producing farm machinery, furni- 
ture, housing materials, and forest products, 
and those processing rice and fish. Enter- 
prises in which an Asian country was work- 
ing jointly with an American company or 
in which foreign investors were willing to 
risk sufficient capital would be favored. 

Training centers might include an agri- 
cultural-training institution in Japan be- 
cause the Japanese have an advanced agri- 
cultural system. Special aid might be given 
to the agricultural college of the University 
of the Philippines and a regional manage- 
ment training center might be set up to over- 
come the lack of business initiative and skill 
in Asian countries, 


Exemption of Producers’ Interstate Sales 
of Natural Gas From Federal Regu- 


lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
growing list of responsible State officials 
who are demolishing the various argu- 
ments of the natural gas and oil indus- 
try for exemption of producers’ inter- 
state sales from Federal regulation, I 
was very glad to note the able state- 
ments recently made before the House 
and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by Judge H. Les- 
ter Hooker, chairman of the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia, and 
a former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. I ask qenanimous consent 
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that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two recent editorials from 
the Virginian-Pilot, of Norfolk, Va., 
commenting on the essential differences 
between the natural-gas industry and 
the coal and oil industries, and endors- 
ing the strong arguments of Judge 
Hooker in behalf of maintaining Fed- 
eral regulation of the interstate sales of 
nontransporting producers of natural 
gas as an essential protection to con- 
sumers. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of 
May 1, 1955] 
SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NATURAL GAS 
SALES 


The Richmond News Leader disagrees 
with the State corporation commission over 
the SCC’s opposition to the Harris and Hin- 
shaw bills to remove Federal regulation of 
the price of natural gas at the source. In 
doing so, the News Leader has stated one of 
the most frequently used arguments for the 
bills, as follows: 

“If consumers should be ‘protected’ by 
government here, why not in a thousand 
other fields? Why not protect consumers 
from price fluctuations in food, clothing, 
steel, gasoline, coal, fuel oil, and building 
materials? ” 

The question overlooks one of the ele- 
mentary facts in the problem. “Food, cloth- 
ing, steel, gasoline,” etc., are not conveyed 
to a consumer through a legal monopoly 
which binds him to one choice and no other. 
The businessman or homeowner who has 
sunk his investment in a stove or a heating 
system using natural gas has to buy from the 
only pipeline allowed on his street. 

The News Leader suggests that competing 
fuels will adjust natural gas prices, saying: 
“If the producers of natural gas become so 
exorbitant in their demands, and hence push 
up the price to consumers, the consumers 
will turn to other fuels—to electricity, or 
coal, or fuel oil, or bottled gas. The city of 
Richmond, for example, does not have to stay 
with natural gas forever; it could go back to 
manufacturing its own gas.” 


The reliances cited are more theoretical 
than real. One of them would require the 
natural gas consumer to sacrifice his invest- 
ment in stoves or heating equipment, to re- 
wire his house and plant, or to install new- 
type burners. Another might require the city 
of Richmond, or the VEPCO in Norfolk, to go 
to the enormous expense of converting every 
gas stove and pipe connection in Norfolk 
back from natural gas to manufactured gas. 
These are desperate alternatives which would 
be undertaken reluctantly and, if under- 
taken, would cause considerable confusion 
and loss of money. 

The natural gas producers are unlike the 
producers of other goods in that they cannot 
charge what they please. But they have 
compensating advantages: A steady market 
of about 20 million customers which has a 
high depressionproof quality and tax laws 
which take fully into account the special 
hazards of oil and gas production. Under 
wise regulation they have a guaranty of a 
fair profit. 

Tho principle involved is more than 50 
years old and was refined by men like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Charles Evans Hughes. It 
is that a consumer who is tied on to a utility 
line or pipe deserves regulation that gives 
him a fair price and the utility a fair profit. 
Virginia Congressmen would do well to con- 
sider the opinions of the State’s official ex- 
perts on utility regulation. They should not 
be misled by a comparison of the natural gas 
industry with industries quite unlike it in a 
thousand other fields. 
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[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of 
May 9, 1955] 
HooKER’s SOUND ADVICE ON NATURAL GAS 
REGULATION 


Judge H. Lester Hooker, of the State cor- 
poration commission, put his finger on the 
chief technical problem of natural gas price 
regulation when he said: “If you are to have 
efficient and economical regulation of a util- 
ity, you of necessity must regulate its entire 
business.” The commissioner spelled out 
this elementary proposition at the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee hearings on 
the Harris and Hinshaw bills to withdraw 
Federal regulation of the price of natural 
gas at the source. 

The reason for Federal and State regula- 
tion of natural gas prices is that at the end 
of the line the consumer cannot. choose be- 
tween gas companies and must use the gas 
from the one and only company allowed to 
run a pipe to his house or business. For 
more than 50 years it has been a thoroughly 
accepted principle in this country that such 
a public-utility monopoly, which deprives 
the consumer of the benefits of full and free 
competition, should be regulated effectively 
to provide the consumer a fair price and the 
utility a fair profit. 

What the oil companies and other natural- 
gas producers want is to remove Federal regu- 
lation at the source. That would leave 
natural gas prices subject to Federal regula- 
tion on the interstate pipelines and to State 
regulation on the retail distribution lines. 
Would such regulation be effective? The 
question can be answered correctly by ap- 
plying the same procedure to fields where 
utility regulation is completely accepted. 

Failure to set a fair price at the source of 
natural gas would be comparable, in the case 
of electric-power industry, to omitting the 
costs of operating the generators. It would 
be comparable, in water supply utilities, to 
omitting the cost of procuring raw water and 
including only the cost of treating the water 
and distributing the pure water. Such regu- 
lation would be a farce. The only way to ar- 
rive at a decision on a fair profit and a fair 
price is to take into account all the factors 
that go into the business. 


It is not surprising that the oil companies 
are allergic to regulation of the price of nat- 
ural gas and that their spokesmen and ar- 
guments sound as though the principle in- 
volved was something new—and something 
suspiciously radical—in this world. For 
years they let natural gas go to waste, burn- 
ing it off at the wellhead just to get rid of it. 

Now that millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in pipelines to make good use of this 
once-wasted product, and still more millions 
have been invested in converting stoves and 
connecting pipes, the use of the commodity 
must be subjected to the normal standards 
governing a public utility. Judge Hooker 
gave the House committee a sound outline 
of the procedures of effective utility regula- 
tion. Virginia Congressmen especially would 
do well to heed his expert advice from their 
own State. 


Role of the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent.to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Louis B. Nichols, Assistant 
to the Director of the FBI, before the 
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freedom forum of the Anti-Defamation 
League, which was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 29, 1955. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Hoover Arm's SPEECH ON FBI ROLE 


(Here is a partial text of the address of 
Louis B. Nichols, assistant to the Director of 
the FBI, before the Freedom Forum of the 
Anti-Defamation League last night.) 


Since 1945, when the Communist Party 
reconstituted itself, it has had time to de- 
velop a new cadre with no open record of 
Communist Party activity. The FBI has 
Observed their efforts in concentrating in 
vital areas. 

We have seen them set up fronts and ma- 
nipulate innocent dupes; we have seen them 
meet under the cover of darkness with their 
Soviet masters and we have observed them 
launch campaigns designed to undermine 
faith and confidence in the American way. 

It is true that the formal strength of 
the Communist Party has declined in num- 
bers. It is also true that a persistent effort 
has been made over the years to falsely evalu- 
ate this menace in terms of numbers. This 
was true in 1946 when Mr. Hoover pointed 
out, “The fact that the Communist Party 
in the United States claims some 100,000 
members has lulled many Americans into 
a feeling of false complacency.” And it was 
still true a few weeks ago when Mr. Hoover 
pointed out, “even though there are only 
22,663 members today with their tentacles 
stretched out into the front organizations 
and the various educational and economic 
fields.” The strength of communism must 
be evaluated in terms of its influence and 
not on the basis of numbers. And its in- 
fluence is still potent. 

The Communists for a hundred years have 
been advertising to the world their ulti- 
mate program of proletarian dictatorship. 
Yet the cold fact remains that Communist 
tyranny rules one-fourth of the world’s 
surface and one-third of the earth’s popula- 
tion. Nations have lost their freedom over 
night because they paid no attention to 
either the Nazi or Communist fifth columns 
which constituted only a small minority 
when they seized power. 


COMPARISON WITH HITLER 


It would seem that the lessons of history 
would not be so widely disregarded. 
than 25 years ago Hitler advertised to the 
world what he would do but was dismissed 
by most people, not as discerning as the 
Antidefamation League, as a “crazy little 
paperhanger.” 

In his book, Outline Political History of 
the Americas, which is widely used in Com- 
munist training schools, the head of the 
Communist Party in the United States 
pointed out, “Communist strength in this 
hemisphere, or elsewhere, cannot be meas- 
ured even approximately by statistics * * * 
the Communist Party’s strength runs far 
beyond all formal measurements.” This is 
illustrated by one of our investigations. 
One who had served the Communist cause 
was awarded the Order of the Red Star with 
the advice that his work had equaled that 
of two divisions of Red soldiers. 

The dimensions of the menace to security 
can never be measured in numbers. One 
person, whether or not he occupies a sensi- 
tive position, can do irreparable harm. And 
the sensitive nature of any position is merely 
a matter of degree. Let me illustrate by 
another of our cases. Even before we were 
involved in World War II, we identified an 
important Nazi espionage ring. Then we 
became bafiled by frequent references to one 
known only as “Robert.” We knew from the 
guarded references made to him that he was 
important. But we met defeat at every hand 
in seeking to identify him. And then 1 day 
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we were rewarded. There was a loyal 
American employed in what would be con- 
sidered as a nonsensitive job in a boiler room 
whose cooperation we enlisted. Officials of 
the German Consulate in New York brought 
thcir papers to the boiler room, where they 
were burned in a condemned furnace. The 
boiler room employee would personally take 
them out of their burlap bags and light a 
match to the top of the heap. Once the fire 
was started the consular officials would leave. 


-The boiler room employee, however, had 


rigged the draft to stop the fire. One day 
he retrieved a cablegram from the German 
Foreign Office which instructed that Paul T. 
Borchardt should burn a letter from 
“Robert.” Investigation very quickly identi- 
fied the mysterious “Robert.” 


ARRIVED IN 1940 POSING AS REFUGEE 


“Robert” had arrived in the United States 
in early 1940 posing as a refugee. He lived a 
quiet life in a private home where he could 
view the New York harbor. His background 
was even more revealing. He was an associ- 
ate and disciple of Professor Karl Haushofer 
who blueprinted the Nazi plans for conquest. 
He was a professor of military science at the 
Polytechnical University in Munich, re- 
portedly secretly run by the German Army, 
and had carried out such assignments as 
mapping the African desert where Rommel 
once ran wild. 

“Robert” turned out to be Maj. Paul T. 
Borchardt, who, after his arrest by the FBI, 
stated he would rather die than reveal any 
secrets of the German Army. He received a 
20-year penitentiary sentence in Federal 
Court in 1942 as the technical adviser for 
one of the most important Nazi espionage 
rings in the United States, and largely 
through the efforts of one in a nonsensitive 
job whose cooperation we had enlisted. Let 
us not underestimate the intelligence of our 
adversaries, until at least we can acquire 
the wisdom of a Solomon and properly de- 
termine what is sensitive and nonsensitive. 

But you might now ask what this has to do 
with the present menace. Simply this: 
Human nature does not change. 

Espionage techniques follow a pattern. 
This case can be used as an illustration, 
while pending or contemporary cases may 
not be disclosed. Even in espionage there 
must be a beginning. The person or persons 
who condition a youthful mind and make 
possible the later recruitment to commit 
Communist espionage or sabotage eventually 
must assume the responsibility and must ac- 
count certainly to the natural laws upon 
which our Judaic-Christian society rests, if 
not the man-made laws. 

One of the tragedies of our era is the fact 
that it has become necessary to have a secu- 
rity program. An even greater tragedy is 
found in the tactics employed by those who 
do not wish to face the facts. We are con- 
stantly impressed by the fervor, for example, 
on the part of some to learn the source of 
information on subversion rather than to 
learn the truth of subversion. 


INVESTIGATION IS FIRST STEP 


The investigative process is the first step 
in any security program. As it relates to the 
FBI. It is the simple one of securing facts. 
Yet even that has been obscured too fre- 
quently by diversionary tactics. In early 
1940 the hue and cry was raised that the 
FBI was a menace to civil rights—that is 
was thought control—that it invaded pri- 
vacy—that it inhibited freedom. In fact, 
some of those same old harangues are heard 
today. But we went through World War II 
without any enemy-directed acts of sabotage, 
and enemy espionage within the United 
States was kept under control. 

History records the fact that even in time 
of war there was no abridgment of civil 
rights by the FBI. On the other hand, civil 
rights were maintained because the investi- 
gative process identified our real enemies 
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and laid the groundwork for action in the 
American way. 

The FBI is the same institution today— 
only it is better as it has learned from ex- 
perience, and it is proud of the role it has 
Played in helping preserve American free- 
dom. Compared with other Federal agen- 
cies, we are a youthful organization. The 
FBI was founded in 1908. It moved through 
an era of mediocrity and politicial abuse 
until 1924, when Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was ap- 
pointed its Director. Since 1924 the re- 
sponsibilities of the FBI have continuously 
grown. At present, we have jurisdiction 
over some 140 Federal investigative matters. 

Since 1939 the FBI has been charged with 
investigating espionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities and related matters within the 
United States. Additionally, it is our re- 
sponsibility to correlate information con- 
cerning the internal security of the United 
States and to disseminate that information 
to appropriate Government agencies. To 
give you some idea of the magnitude of 
these responsibilities, during the 1954 fiscal 
year the FBI received some 73,872 security 
matters for investigation. We handled more 
than 1 million requests from other Govern- 
ment agencies for subversive-type data to 
use in the interests of their own security. 
Additionally, more than 30,000 investigations 
of applicants, appointees, and employees of 
agencies in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government were conducted by our 
special agents in the past fiscal year. 


STRICTLY TO GATHER AND REPORT FACTS 


The FBI is strictly a fact-gathering and 
fact-reporting branch of the Department of 
Justice. We do not clear persons for Fed- 
eral employment; we do not prosecute vio- 
lators of the law; we do not render opinions 
as to the guilt or innocence of persons whom 
we investigate, nor do we tell other Federal 
agencies how to manage their affairs by sug- 
gesting that employees be discharged or re- 
tained in office. The FBI gathers facts; it 
locates witnesses and evidence. Our role 
ends there. We are not—nor have we ever 
been—an accuser, prosecutor, judge, or jury 
in any case. Nor is the FBI an exposure 
agency, since its files are confidential. 

Internal security investigations raise spe- 
cial problems. Take, for example, the mat- 
ter of informants. One would think from 
the reams of material which has been writ- 
ten in recent weeks that the use of inform- 
ants is peculiarly related to the FBI. The 
use of informants by the FBI has increased 
since the late thirities, but so have our 
menaces. For the first time in our national 
existence our generation has come face to 
face with underground organizations. If 
their clandestine meetings and activities are 
to be penetrated, clandestine methods are 
necessary. The most effective method ‘of 
penetrating a conspiracy is to enlist the co- 
operation of the conspirators. Thus, in- 
formants have become a necessity in the 
protection of internal security. 

Many good people are glad to furnish in- 
formation if their confidence can be pro- 
tected. This has been particularly true in 
security investigations of Government em- 
ployees. Our regulations require our agents 
to secure signed statements from persons 
furnishing derogatory information. But 
some people simply will not furnish infor- 
mation under those conditions. The ques- 
tion then arises: Is the Government to be 
deprived of such information? Mr. Hoover 
at the very start of the loyalty program in 
1947 put this up to the Civil Service Loyalty 
Review Board, which set the policies and we 
received an emphatic answer: Take the in- 
formation under the bond of confidence if 
necd be; and maintain the confidence. 


USE OF INFORMANTS IS ANCIENT CUSTOM 


The use of informants is as old as man. 
Informants as a means of acquiring informa- 
tion are recounted in ancient history and 
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in the Bible. Our credit system is based in 
part upon confidential information. The 
free press would not long survive if news- 
gathering agencies could not have their con- 
fidential sources of information. The Anti- 
Defamation League, like other fact-gather- 
ing bodies, for example, must depend upon 
confidential informants and sources if it is 
to continue to discharge its assignments. 
Of course, some informants are found to be 
unreliable. In the FBI we constantly check 
and doublecheck information secured from 
informants—and make no mistake—if there 
is the slightest suspicion as to the veracity 
of the informant, this is set forth in our 
reports since the FBI does not evaluate 
the results of its investigations. 

The Communist Party has made a most 
vigorous campaign against informants, seek- 
ing to discredit the former Communist whose 
testimony is necessary to expose the Com- 
munist conspiracy. They also have another 
reason: They want to discourage informants 
and other former Communists from telling 
the truth. 


The former Communist who has seen the 
error of his ways and seeks to undo the harm 
he has done is deserving of every considera- 
tion. Those who seek to discredit the truly 
reformed, former Communist, just because 
he once was a Communist, do a real dis- 
service. The former Communist renders a 
real public service and makes a positive 
contribution to enhancing our security every 
time he makes a full disclosure. And if it 
has to be in confidence, he can come to 
the FBI and the FBI has never broken its 
word. 


INFORMANTS HELPED INDICT RED LEADERS 


To date, 134 Communist Party leaders have 
been indicted for violation of the Smith 
Act. In each case where convictions have 
resulted—and in securing 83 convictions— 
there have only been 3 acquittals—former 
Communists and onetime confidential in- 
formants have supplied the evidence which 
led juries to conclude the persons were guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If they are to 
survive, the Communists know that the 
FBI and its sources of information must 
either retreat or be destroyed. And you may 
be assured the FBI will not retreat. 

Considerable misinformation has been 
circulated on the use of wiretaps by the 
FBI. We always have frankly admitted 
their use. They were prohibited until 1931. 
Then in 1940 they were discontinued by 
former Attorney General Jackson on Mr. 
Hoover’s recommendation, only to be rein- 
stituted by the late President Roosevelt, who 
on May 21, 1940, by confidential memo- 
randum to the Attorney General directed 
and authorized the use of wiretaps. Mr. 
Hoover has said time and again that the 
use of wiretaps is justificd only when the 
life of the Nation is in jeopardy, as in se- 
curity investigations, or when the life of a 
human being is in jeopardy, as in a kid- 
napping case. 

Six Attorneys General and three Presi- 
dents have ruled on and approved the prac- 
tices of the FBI on wiretapping. In 1940, 
when President Roosevelt reinstituted the 
practice, Mr. Hoover insisted that the author- 
ity not be delegated to him, but, On the other 
hand, he submits the facts in each case to 
the Attorney General for his authorization. 

There are less than 150 wiretaps by the 
FBI in existence throughout the United 
States and territorial possessions, each au- 
thorized by the Attorney General and each 
in a case involving security. 


RECOVERIES FOR UNITED STATES TOP PAYROLL 
TOTAL 


Mr. Hoover has never looked with favor 
upon extending the jurisdiction of the FBI 
because an organization such as ours func- 
tions best when it is tightly knit and highly 
mobile. We are constantly concerned over 
how extended we are. This becomes obvious 
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when you realize that there is approximately 
1 special agent to each 27,000 inhabitants 
in the United States, or only about 2 
special agents for each county in the United 
States. While it has been expanded since 
World War II, its work has increased 13 
times while its personnel has increased only 
8 times. We have made up the difference 
by increased efficiency and burning the mid- 
night oil. Last year alone the voluntary over- 
time for which Bureau agents were not com- 
pensated was valued at more than $9,900,000. 
And, while speaking of values, in the past 
18 years it has cost the taxpayers $748,180,- 
514 to maintain the FBI while fines, sav- 
ings, recoveries, and claims adjusted in favor 
of the Government have totaled $1,052,808,- 
902 in FBI cases. In other words, the mone- 
tary value of our work exceed our cost of 
operations by $304,628,388. 

We have always taken special pride in the 
FBI's contributions to protecting civil rights. 
Mr. Hoover early established in the FBI the 
basic principle that we fulfill our respon- 
sibility only when we secure all the facts, 
fairly, impartially, and in a manner consist- 
ent with the judicial process. Thus, the 
fundamental objective in any investigation 
is to secure the facts. 

Once the facts are secured, the innocence 
of the innocent and the guilt of the guilty 
inevitably follow. Last year convictions re- 
sulted in 95.8 percent of the cases investigated 
by the FBI which were taken to court. Of 
these, 91.3 percent resulted from pleas of 
guilty. This hardly could be possible unless 
there was a conscientious effort to protect the 
rights of those involved. 

NO LYNCHINGS IN LAST 3 YEARS 

It is a real source of satisfaction that in 
the past 3 years not a single lynching has 
been recorded in the United States, al- 
though in the past 10 years a total of 16 
lynchings have occurred. The effectiveness 
of our investigations and the growing con- 
science of the country are best illustrated 
by pointing out that in the preceding 10 
years, 65 lynchings occurred. 

Since the investigative process is the first 
step in enforcing the criminal laws, as well 
as in maintaining security, it is logical to 
expect attacks upon the investigative process 
by those who are affected by strict law en- 
forcement and by those who are interested in 
weakening security. In the FBI we have 
been blessed with an operation which stead- 
fastly favors no one and impartially dis- 
charges its duties to all. Only the facts and 
the truth are important. 

The effectiveness of any organization such 
as the FBI is governed in the final analysis 
by the character of its personnel and its 
leadership. The special agents of the FBI 
are the product of 750 colleges and uni- 
versities. They are appointed solely on the 
basis of merit and character. They remain 
and advance in the FBI solely on the basis of 
merit. Leadership has been given to the 
FBI by its Director through periods of great 
strain, and his accomplishments are a mat- 
ter of proven record. There is no one who 
has made a more significant contribution to 
civil rights, law and order, and the security 
of this country than Mr. Hoover. 

KEY TO SECURITY IN WILL OF PEOPLE 

In the final analysis the key to security 
must lie within the collective will and ac- 
tions of all our people. We are free men, 
capable of making decisions and able to 
choose, with reason and intelligence, the 
path we will follow. 

A healthy, virile republic, drawing upon 
the creative genius and energies of all its 
people, is irresistible. The enemies of the 
American way can succeed in this Nation 
only in direct proportion to our own weak- 
nesses. Our task as a people is to eliminate 
these obstacles to security—security which 
means in the broadest sense the protection 
of our freedom; security which insures a 
strong Nation, materially and spiritually. 
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True security goes hand in hand with 
freedom. They are inseparable. Without 
security there can be no freedom. Freedom 
withers to extinction when real security 
ceases to exist. 


Effect of the Housing Shortage on Combat 
Capabilities of the Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very out- 
standing statement delivered today be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, in connection with the hearings on 
the housing proposed legislation. The 
statement was given by Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, commander in chief of the Strate- 
gic Air Command, in connection with the 
family housing needs of the military. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


(Statement of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, com- 
mander in chief, Strategic Air Command, 
before the Subcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, U. 5S. 
Senate, May 19, 1955) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have been asked to express my views 
to this committee on how the shortage of 
adequate housing affects the combat capa- 
bilities of my command. I am particularly 
grateful for this important opportunity. For 
a number of years I have been in a position 
of demanding that my people work long 
hours under constant pressure to insure that 
we are ready to fight if the time comes. I 
have been able to give them comparatively 
little in return for their devotion to duty— 
a devotion which is responsible in a large 
measure for the combat capability we now 
enjoy. It will please them to know that I 
have been able to appear before you to dis- 
cuss a problem that is so very important to 
them. A matter actually of great impor- 
tance to us all. The lack of adequate hous- 
ing on or near Strategic Air Command bases 
has three inevitable, immediate, and neces- 
sary direct bearings on the ability of this 
Nation to survive a major nuclear war and 
have in addition a long-range effect on our 
capability to build and maintain a profes- 
sional force. 

A. It delays the manning, training, and 
development of combat capability in new 
units. Since 1948, lack of family housing 
has been one of the major problem areas 
confronting us in the Air Force. It has 
caused the combat readiness of my command 
to be seriously retarded; because of it I have 
been forced to reduce manning and to make 
selective assignments of officers and airmen 
to certain bases. Specifically, during the 
past 2 years I have found it necessary to re- 
strict manning at 4 bases, each designed for 
1 or more wings, and to thereby delay ob- 
taining combat readiness for these units for 
periods up to 8 months. These delays have 
resulted in a direct increase in costs ranging 
from $3 million to $12 million in attaining 
combat readiness at each of the 4 bases in- 
volved. This experience will repeat itself at 
new Strategic Air Command bases where 
available housing will not permit manning of 
the combat units consistent with completion 
of the installations and the arrival of air- 
craft. : 
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B. Lack of adequate housing reduces the 
certainty our combat-ready wing will be fully 
effective in event of hostilities. We have a 
given number of wings ready to go to war 
right now, this afternoon or tonight. Ready, 
that is, with one qualification. Because the 
housing in the vicinity of bases and on bases 
is inadequate, in several cases many of our 
key operations personnel and combat air- 
crew members have been forced to go 10 to 
50 or more miles from the base to find a 
satisfactory home in which to live. Now, 
what happens in case of a sudden red alert 
in the middle of the night? Can we be sure 
my operations personnel, pilots and observers 
can fight their way to their duty stations 
along highways and roads that may be 
choked with evacuating civil populations? 
It is certainly conceivable that the move- 
ment of traffic would come to a standstill. 
Under these circumstances it is probable 
many of our key people would never reach 
their duty stations in time. This would 
mean that certain of our bombers might 
never reach their assigned targets. There- 
fore, due to inadequate housing on and ad- 
jacent to our bases, the actual combat-ready 
units we have now will not give us survival 
insurance we are paying for and which we 
may need. 

C. The lack of housing has a serious im- 
mediate and long-range effect on our air 
power. I have never believed that Air Force 
officers and men should be forced to live as 
second-class citizens. They are too im- 
portant to the security of this country to be 
expected to accept substandard conditions. 
I believe the time has come when adequate 
measures must be taken to provide housing 
of the quality and quantity needed to as- 
sure the effective and efficient performance 
of the Air Force mission. In my opinion, 
not one man conscripted the day war starts 
will get into the decisive phase of the fight. 
The survival of the Nation in all-out nuclear 
war will depend on the character, the train- 
ing, the readiness and the determination and 
courage of the men who are in the Military 
Establishment at the onset of hostilities. I 
believe that it is a well-accepted conclusion 
by everyone in authority that the type of air 
power which we have today and which we will 
have in the future can be sustained only by 
a professional force of officers and airmen. 
We cannot train and maintain such a profes- 
sional force unless we are able to bring into 
the Air Force and to retain in the Air Force 
high caliber American men. Such is not the 
case today. We are not attracting the caliber 
of personnel that we require. As matters 
now stand the higher type of citizen can 
have much more assurance of providing his 
family with adequate housing and other ad- 
vantages if he goes into civilian industry. 
That career normally provides him enough 
pay, opportunity of advancement and family 
stability to enable him to have satisfactory 
housing. Over the span of years awaiting us 
inadequate military housing will result in 
overall lower class citizens gravitating into 
the Air Force. As the years go by the de- 
pendence on air power for survival of the 
Nation increases. We must do everything 
that is required to assure ourselves of a pro- 
fessional force or else we are contributing to 
a paradox of considerable gravity as the 
stakes may be in the survival of our civiliza- 
tion. We not only are not attracting the 
type of people we require but we cannot re- 
tain for a sufficient period of time even those 
whom we do attract initially. In the Stra- 
tegic Air Command alone, and in the fiscal 
year 1956, we will have lost through failure 
to reenlist in the past 4 years a total of 114,- 
848 airmen. These airmen have been or will 
have to be replaced by others whom we will 
have to train at considerable expense. In 
addition to this monetary cost, a very high 
degree of degradation has been and will be 
imposed upon our combat capability. Un- 
less something is done which will persuade 
high caliber people to come into and remain 
with the Air Force, these costs will be con- 
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tinuously recurring. In our _ surveys 
throughout the Strategic Air Command we 
have determined that there are 5. factors 
which influence retainability of an individual 
in the Air Force. These are pay, commissary 
privileges, post-exchange privileges, medical 
care and housing. Our surveys, further, have 
indicated that housing has a greater influence 
upon fretainability than any of the other 
four. The Congress has already increased to 
some degree the pay scale. If we can now - 
provide at an early date adequate housing 
at reasonable cost to the individual and can 
follow that with extended commissary privi- 
leges, post exchanges and appropriate medi- 
cal care for the serviceman and his depen- 
dents, it is my opinion that we will have 
solved in a large measure the problem of 
retainability and will build our way toward 
the development and maintenance of a pro- 
fessional force. 


Civil Defense Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished mayor of New 
York, Robert F. Wagner, testified before 
the Subcommittee on Civil Defense of 
the Armed Services Committee. Because 
his testimony will be valuable to mayors 
of other cities in measuring the progress 
of their civil defense programs, I ask 
permission to have his testimony printed 
in the REcoRrD at this time. 

Mayor Wagner has been a most able 
and forward-looking chief executive of 
the world’s largest city. It is fully in 
character that immediately on taking 
office he turned his attention to the 
problems of civil defense, problems, in 
the case of the metropolitan area of New 
York, greater than any in the Nation. 
That so much progress has been made 
there in this field is a matter of interest 
to all of us. 

That Mayor Wagner has been so suc- 
cessful as mayor of New York is a matter 
of pride to all of us who knew his be- 
loved father, who sat in this body with 
such distinction for so many years. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement ke printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF 
New York Ciry, May 18, 1955, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE OF 
THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE 
UNITED States SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to express my thanks and deep 
appreciation in my representative capacity as 
mayor of the city of New York and person- 
ally for this opportunity to testify before 
your committee on this most important 
question. I also wish to express my thanks 
to your chairman, my good friend, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, for his kind invitation to 
me to appear here today. 

I cannot overemphasize for you and for 
the people of the United States how deeply 
I feel about the subject of civil defense and 
how important this subject is to the safety 
of millions of our fellow citizens. It is 
for this reason that I have made this spe- 
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cial trip to Washington, to give you my 
views on this vital matter. 

Shortly after I took office as Mayor of 
New York I directed that a survey be made 
in March 1954, of civil defense activities in 
the New York area. This survey reassured 
me that New York City had one of the 
world’s best civil defense organizations, 
geared to the potentialities of the atomic 
bomb. 

However, my investigation at that time 
convinced me that the scope of our New York 
City civil defense organization and concept, 
must be expanded to measure up to hydro- 
gen-bcmb requirements. 

Accordingly a group of volunteer citizens 
were asked to study the problem, and come 
up with recommendations to expand our civil 
defense plans to meet the challenge of the 
hydrogen era, particularly a new and scien- 
tific exploration of methods of survival. 

I should like to tell you very briefly of 
the men with whom I consulted, the men 
whom I charged with the responsibility of 
studying and reporting to me on the new 
needs in civil defense with the advent of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

First, there is Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, retired, who served as commanding 
general of the First Army at Governors 
Island, N. Y. General Crittenberger was, 
during the Second World War, commanding 
general of the Fourth Corps. After the war 
he was in charge of the Carribean Defense 
Command and was chairman of the Inter- 
American Defense Board. General Critten- 
berger is now president of the Greater New 
York Fund. I asked General Crittenberger 
shortly after my advent as mayor to serve as 
my Official advisor on civil-defense matters. 

Second, there is the Honorable Thomas K. 
Finletter, who is familiar to some of you 
gentlemen in Washington as former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, Chairman of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Air Policy Commission, and 
the recent author of an outstanding work 
on strategic matters entitled “Power and 
Policy.” Secretary Finletter was appointed 
by me as chairman of the subcommitee on 
civil defense of the mayor’s advisory council. 

Under the supervision of General Critten- 
berger and Mr. Finletter, three men worked 
on the volunteer planning report. They are: 
Mr. Wm. H. Kyle, vice president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. in New York, a graduate 

.of West Point, and former military aide to 

Secretary of War Henry Stimson; Mr. Jeeb 
Halaby, former Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, presently associated with Mr. 
Laurence Rockefeller and a part-time con- 
sultant to the Ford Foundation; and Mr. 
Presley Lancaster, Jr., who is assistant to the 
executive manager of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum. Mr. Lancaster was formerly a staff 
officer of the National Security Resources 
Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
These gentlemen worked steadily and well, 
and I emphasize as volunteers, over a period 
of close to 10 months on their report. 

This volunteer planning group report 
which was submitted to me on January 14, 
1955, placed sharp focus on the fact that 
nuclear developments have expanded civil 
defense in the New York area from a local 
to a State and national level. From the re- 
port it was obvious that our efforts to solve 
& problem of these new dimensions would re- 
quire outside assistance in augmenting local 
resources. 

Accordingly, the survey recommended that 
the Governors of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut meet with me to consider 
initiating a broad attack on the problem of 
Survival in the hydrogen age. The avail- 
ability in the area of some of the world’s 
formemost scientists, engineers, and civic 
Planners facilitates such an approach to 
the problem. Such an initiative might re- 
Sult in establishing a technical leadership 
that would have far-reaching effects. 
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In conformance with this recommenda- 
tion Gov. Averill Harriman, of New York; 
Gov. Robert Meyner, of New Jersey; and Gov. 
Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, met with 
me in New York City on March 11 to con- 
sider the problem and at once recognized 
the need for an overall master plan for the 
metropolitan area, designed to weigh the 
requirements for warning, shelter, and dis- 
persal, and all other civil-defense problems, 
with which New Yorkers are confronted in 
the Hydrogen Age. 

In order to approach such overall plan- 
ning, it became obvious that the Federal 
Government would have to assume a great- 
er share of the responsibility for the survi- 
val of the 15 million people in the New York 
area, residing in three adjacent States, and 
embracing more than a dozen counties and 
200 smaller towns and cities. From this 
brief analysis, you can see the magnitude of 
our problem. It is to acquaint you with 
this problem and request your help that I 
am here today. 

I do not minimize in any way the challenge 
confronting my city, and I agree whole- 
heartedly with Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator Val Peterson who described New 
York City as the most difficult civil-defense 
problem in the United States. 

Since my meeting with Governors Harri- 
man, Meyner, and Ribicoff, President Eisen- 
hower and Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Peterson have requested the Congress 
for a special appropriation of $12 million for 
the coming fiscal year, of which $2 million 
would be for research and $10 million would 
be for studies of the kinds we had agreed 
was essential. 

I believe that the proposed appropriation is 
urgently necessary, and express the earnest 
hope that the Congress will provide these 
funds to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. The undertaking of such studies 
as we have planned for the New York area, 
for example, should, in my opinion, be pri- 
marily a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not only because of the limited 
funds available in many localities, but also 
because the problem is national in nature, 
involving as it does the defense of the entire 
country. 

Therefore, as a first step in exnanding this 
program to hydrogen bomb potentialities, I 
strongly endorse the $12 million FCDA, 1955 
supplemental appropriation bill which was 
recently considered by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committce. This emergency appro- 
priation will make a real contribution to- 
ward financing studies and surveys of how 
to evacuate, shelter, and feed those who are 
displaced from our target cities. And the 
fact that these surveys will be paid for by 
the Federal Government is a real step toward 
the recognition of greater Federal responsi- 
bility for civil defense. 

However, I am also concerned about the 
adequacy of the Federal Civil Defense Act, 
which vests primary responsibility for civil 
defense in the States and their political sub- 
divisions. I believe that the technological 
development of the last few years has indi- 
cated the necessity for a comprehensive and 
thorough review of this act. 

I strongly urge that you amend that sec- 
tion of the Federal Civil Defense Act to pro- 
vide that the Federal Government should 
participate in all phases of both State and 
local civil defense programs. 

The Federal Government should give pri- 
ority to the development of plans for shelter- 
ing people during and after the evacuation 
of target cities. This planning should visu- 
alize sheltering evacuees en route from the 
target areas and in reception areas located 
on the periphery of evacuated cities. It will 
be necessary to organize and equip these 
assembly or reception areas in advance, and 
to take other complex and extensive meas- 
ures such as stockpiling of food, medical 
supplies, power units, blood and other emer- 
gency items which will be needed to care 
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for our displaced citizens. Only the Fed- 
eral Government is equipped with the latest 
intelligence and technical information re- 
quired to make informed decisions govern- 
ing these various vital steps, and only the 
Federal Government has the financial re- 
sources with which to bear the brunt of the 
heavy expense that will be involved. 

Moreover, the Federal Government should 
consider making Federal funds available, 
either on a matching basis or as outright 
grants, for the administrative costs of State 
and local civil defense organizations. It al- 
ready provides funds for their operational 
supplies and equipment. The principle in- 
volved is the same. Supplies and equipment 
are useless without adequate personnel to 
administer their use. 

To design and construct evacuation roads 
will be a difficult planning task and a monu- 
mental construction job. The citizens of 
New York City and New York State are being 
taxed to help pay for current street and high- 
way programs. I have budgeted nearly $37 
million for the operation, control and main- 
tenance of our traffic system. The State has 
recently proposed a $750 million bond issue 
for a 10-year highway construction program, 
in addition to the hundreds of millions being 
spent on its present program. It is clear 
that to undertake the planning and the 
construction work necessary to develop civil 
defense evacuation roads will require Fed- 
eral assistance. 

As a result of our 10 months’ study in New 
York, I am convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should and must accept more re- 
sponsibility for civil defense. An attack 
upon any part of the country is an attack 
upon the Nation as a whole. If an enemy 
nuclear attack should actually materialize, 
then the whole country would be involved 
in a struggle for survival in which civil 
defense would no longer be distinguishable 
from national defense. At this point, the 
Federal Government’s responsibility would, 
of necessity, be primary. To assume that, in 
event of a nuciear attack, local authorities 
could continue to exercise the main respon- 
sibility is unrealistic. 

Civil defense is vital to the survival of 
the Nation. I, therefore, affirm my belief 
that a restudy of basic precepts in this area 
is urgently required. 

Thank you. 


Summary of Statement by Leon H. 
Keyserliag on Proposed Amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor, headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas], has for the past few 
weeks been holding hearings on bills to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Although I am not a member of the sub- 
committee, I have been present at many 
of the hearings, because of my interest 
in this subject, as evidenced by my intro- 
duction of Senate bill 662, which 
would increase the minimum wags to 
$1.25 per hour, and would expand the 
coverage. 

On May 11, the noted and respected 
economist, and former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
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Mr. Leon H. Keyserling, delivered a most 
interesting and enlightening statement 
in support of an increase in the mini- 
mum wage and in favor of increased 
coverage, as outlined in my bill. I feel 
that Members of Congress and other 
Americans would benefit greatly by read- 
ing some of Mr. Keyserling’s statement 
before the labor subcommittee. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
summary of the statement by Mr. Key- 
serling. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary of the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I feel that the basic minimum wage 
standard should be lifted from 75 cents to 
$1.25 an hour. This would directly affect 
the wages of about 4 million of the some- 
what more than 24 million workers now cov- 
ered by the act. I feel also that coverage 
should be broadly extended to more than 
4 million additional workers, of whom about 
1 million would have their wages directly 
affected. I believe that these changes 
should be accompanied by appropriate pro- 
visions to prevent undue hardship upon 
employers and firms or industries in some 
cases, although, as I will indicate, I think 
that these prospective hardships have been 
overstated and are far outweighed by the 
benefits which these changes in the act 
would bring to the economy in general and 
to the directly affected businesses and lo- 
calities in particular. 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN ECONOMY JUSTIFY AND 
REQUIRE HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE 


In 1939 and early 1940, our economy had 
by no means shaken off the ravages of de- 
pression. About 944 million people, or 17.2 
percent of the civilian labor force, were un- 
employed. Thus when one compares the 
American economy of today with the Ameri- 
can economy of 1938-40, the alteration for 
the better almost defies description. If a 
minimum wage of 30 cents to 40 cents in 
early 1940 was not too high or burdensome, 
and it certainly was not, then the lifting of 
the figure to $1 or even to-$1.25 today, by 
mathematical projections of changes in the 
cost of living and in productivity during the 
intervening years, results a figure which 
takes but inadequate account of where we 
now stand and where we want and need to 
go. A minimum wage of $1.25 now would be 
far less risky and far less burdensome than 
a minimum wage of 30 cents to 40 cents was 
in early 1940. 

“It appears to me that many of those who 
are now s0 ebullient about the prospects for 
further advances in the stock market, and 
about the prospects for further business in- 
vestment, are surprisingly lacking in con- 
fidence about our ability to correlate these 
advances with improvements in living stand- 
ards where they are most needed. Since the 
recession started in 1953, the composite index 
of stock prices has gone up by about 47 
percent. Are the companies whose values 
these stock prices are supposed to represent 
really 47 percent better off than they were 
when the recession started? ‘Yet some peo- 
ple seem unduly squeamish about a change 
in the minimum wage law to $1.25, and the 
broad expansion of coverage, which would 
increase total payrolls by only about 2 to 
214 percent. If the stock advance reflects 
reasonable business prospects, on top of a 
$370 billion dollar current economy, there is 
plenty of leeway for a $2,500 basic standard 
of living for American families. If the stock 
advance indicates that the economy is get- 
ting out of balance, with too much specula- 
tive buying power at the top and too little 
in the food budget at the bottom, it is high 
time to restore a better balance, 
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“The accelerating productive power of the 
general economy easily enables us to increase 
our total national product, during the next 
few years, between fifteen and twenty billion 
dollars a year. It is estimated that, of the 
24 million or so now covered by the mini- 
mum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, about 4 million would be 
affected by a lifting of the minimum wage 
base to $1.25; that payrolls would be directly 
increased by about $2 billion; and that the 
indirect effects might lift this to about $3 
billion. Sufficient expansion of coverage 
might raise this figure to about $4 billion 
or even $4% billion. It would seem clear 
beyond debate that a supplementation of 
the incomes of low-income families by an 
amount equal to only about a fourth to a 
fifth of our annual ability to increase total 
output, and by an amount equal to only a 
twentieth to a twenty-fifth of our ability to 
increase annual output by 1960 above the 
current level, is well within our general 
economic capacities.” 


CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION'S POSITION ON 
MINIMUM WAGE 


I am deeply disturbed by the recent testi- 
mony before this committee by the Secretary 
of Labor. As I interpret his statement, his 
argument for an increase in the minimum 
wage to 90 cents seems based almost en- 
tirely upon increases in the cost of living 
since the 75-cent minimum wage was adopt- 
ed. But the idea that this basic floor should 
not be raised in real terms, instead of merely 
being adjusted to changes in the price level, 
seems to me sadly deficient. Do increases 
in the real per capita productive power and 
wealth of the economy as a whole have no 
bearing upon how high the minimum-wage 
floor should be? Even a minimum standard 
is not designed merely to keep body and soul 
together, but rather to reflect the rising 
achievements and aspirations of a progress- 
ing people. I find it particularly difficult to 
comprehend the enunciation of this static 
concept by one who, above all others in the 
United States, is charged with the high re- 
sponsibility of protecting and advancing the 
fair interests of working people. 


CAPACITY OF INDIVIDUAL FIRMS AND INDUSTRIES 
TO PAY HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE 


Most of these firms, industries, and sections 
are in a better position to live through a 
$1.25 wage today than they were to live 
through a 40-cent minimum wage in 1940— 
and they lived through that very well indeed. 
They also lived very well through the 75- 
cent minimum wage established in early 
1950. The sections of the country, especially 
the industrial South, where a substantial in- 
crease in the minimum-wage law would have 
a primary effect, have made amazing eco- 
nomic strides during the past 15 to 20 years; 
and higher labor standards have aided 
greatly in this progress. Furthermore, I have 
great confidence in the ability of American 
industry to compensate for higher wage costs 
by improved methods, and to benefit from 
the larger sales which higher wages bring. 

There is almost no national economic 
policy, private or public, which helps every- 
body right away, and which occasions no 
problems of dislocation or even hardship 
at some points in the’ structure. It is the 
function of national economic policy to find 
the minimum wage formula which is best 
suited to the economic situation as a whole, 
and then further to assume such responsi- 
bilities as may be required to deal with hard- 
ship cases or with temporary dislocations. 


NEW TASKS FOR THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Our great economic challenge now and for 
the near future is not merely to avoid the 
calamity of depression but also to do justice. 
Poverty in the economy of the 1920's was 
unfortunate; the perpetuation of wide-scale 
poverty in the American economy of the 
second half of the twentieth century would 
be unthinkable. The question is no longer 
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whether we can produce enough, but rather 
whether we have the brains and the heart 
to use our productive capacity in full and 
to confer its benefits upon all. Only by look- 
ing backward to the past which has gone 
forever does a $1.25 minimum wage seem a 
drastic or precipitate step. Looking at where 
we are now and where we need to go—look- 
ing ahead—a $1.25 minimum wage, which is 
at best a $2,500 annual income for the re- 
sponsible and industrious American bread- 
winner at the bottom of our economic struc- 
ture, is well within the range of our current 
and prospective capabilities. Thus it is, to 
my way of thinking, a fairly immediate and 
imperative next step for a Nation which can 
no longer fall short for lack of economic 
strength, but could only fall short for lack . 
of moral rectitude and vision as applied to 
our economic affairs. 


Regulation of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made yesterday by the mayor of Coving- 
ton, Ky., John J. Maloney, before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MOLONEY, Mayor, Crry 
OF COVINGTON, KY., BEFORE SENATE INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
IN OPPOSITION TO LEGISLATION DESIGNED TO 
RELIEVE NATURAL GAS PRODUCERS OF REGU- 
LATIONS BY THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


My name is John J. Moloney, I am the 
mayor of Covington, Ky., a city of 65,000 
people located in the northwest junction at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Licking 
Rivers. Covington is the largest city in the 
northern Kentucky group, comprising 22 
municipalities, lying both east and west of 
the Licking River and extending along the 
south bank and south of the Ohio River. 
These 22 municipalities make up a total 
population of 175,000 people. Directly north 
and separated from the northern Kentucky 
cities by the Ohio River is the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


While primarily I represent only my own 
city, it must be stated that Covington, Ky., 
is a member of the Northern Kentucky 
Municipal Association, organized for the 
sole purpose of representing the consumer 
in cases affecting natural gas rates and 
charges. All of the cities in the aforemen- 
tioned organization receive their gas from 
the Union Light, Heat, & Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
the later serving the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the surrounding cities in Hamilton 
County, Ohio. It is locally owned. So while 
I speak for my own city, all of those people 
living in and around the cities mentioned 
above are directly affected by the same rates 
and charges for natural gas. 

Iam appearing before this honorable body 
in protest to any legislation that would re- 
lieve the producers of natural gas from 
regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, because we believe that a monopoly 
exists, and for this reason the public and 
the market is best protected by the Natural 
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Gas Act of 1938 as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Phillips Petroleum v. 
State of Wisconsin, 

There is nothing new or novel about regu- 
lating a product at the source. Regulation 
of producers has been and is being prac- 
ticed on products other than natural gas. 
These regulations are imposed on producers 
for various reasons, and I am at loss to find 
one single instance where they have de- 
stroyed or in any way crippled an industry 
or hindered a market. 

The tobacco producers of this Nation have 
been regulated for some time. My own State 
of Kentucky is one of the largest, if not the 
largest producer of white burley tobacco in 
the Nation. Our great looseleaf markets at 
Lexington and Maysville rank among the 
largest in the world. Yet the tobacco pro- 
ducers of Kentucky do not want these regu- 
lations removed. 

The regulation of the tobacco producers 
differ from that of the gas producers in that 
the production of the tobacco producer is 
regulated, whereas the sale price of the gas 
producers is regulated. 

Should the same type of regulation be 
applied to the gas producer as is now regu- 
lating the tobacco producer it would mean 
that each gas producer would feed a stipu- 
lated amount of the requirements of each 
day’s demand, into the carrying lines. 

I hardly believe that any of us would 
agree to such a regulation for the producers 
of natural gas. Most everyone would re- 
ject this plan on the grounds that it is geo- 
graphically impractical and economically 
unsound. 

It is economically unsound because so 
many of the producers_are separated from 
the present carrying line by many miles. 
These lines were built to receive their sup- 
ply, for the most part, from the wells in the 
southwestern oil fields where the gas was 
formally a waste product and burned to 
eliminate the danger of explosion. 

The mere fact that these lines were built to 
be served by certain fields is our first con- 
tention that a monopoly does exist. 

Thus do I contend that in the physical 
structure of the industry lies proof of a 
monopoly. But the market itself does no 
more than reflect this monopoly in the 
manner in which the gas finds its way to 
the consumer, 

The number of gas producers in the United 
States has been variously estimated from 
4,000 to in excess of 5,000. The number is 
relatively unimportant in view of the fact 
that in 1953 approximately 100 producers 
supplied 85 percent of the consumers’ needs: 
within this group of 100 producers (more or 
less), 7 companies supplied 35 percent of 
total consumers’ needs. 

Thus 15 percent of the market 1s left to 
a very top-heavy majority of the producers. 
The ratio of producer to amount sold then 
becomes 100 to 85 percent as compared to 
from 3,900 to in excess of 5,000 to 15 percent. 
This is hardly indicative of a free or com- 
petitive markct and therefore becomes a 
monopoly. It would be so considered in any 
other industry and becomes axiomatic in 
the natural-gas industry. 

Gas reserves buried deep in the earth have 
no identity. But acts of men give these re- 
serves certain characteristics. By building 
pipelines from these wells to distant points 
beyond the State lines in which the wells ex- 
ist definitely makes such gas taken from the 
well, interstate in character, because the pri- 
mary intent is to deliver the gas beyond State 
lines for sale. An act of Congress could 
remove this product from interstate com- 
merce by law but no act could remove it 
from interstate commerce in fact. The regu- 
lation of the well-head therefore belongs to 
Federal agencies as opposed to State agen- 
cies in which the wells exist. 
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How the price at the well-head affects the 
consumer is easily exemplified in my own 
community. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co. buy their 
gas from the Kentucky Central Gas Co., who 
in turn receive their supply from United Fuel 
Co. Both Kentucky and United Fuel are a 
part of the vast Columbia system. United 
Fuel is supplied by Gulf Interstate and Ten- 
nessee Pipe Line, neither of which is a part 
of the Columbia system. From this point I 
do not know the identity or the number of 
lines that carry this supply as they follow 
a devious route to the wells in the distant 
Southwest. 

The northern Kentucky cities enjoy a rate 
lower than the national average. The local 
market also differs in that the residential 
use of gas accounts for a larger portion of 
the total sales than is generally the figure 
in other cities. In 1954 the average resi- 
dential rate was 64.85 cents per thousand 
cubic feet against a national average of in 
excess of 83 cents per thousand cubic feet; 
but the residential sales accounted for about 
70 percent of the local market against a na- 
tional average of approximately 55 percent. 

In 1948 our rates were low, lower than they 
had been for some time. They did not begin 
to rise until 1952. Prior to 1952 most of our 
supply came from the West Virginia and 
Kentucky fields, but since 1952 practically 
all of the gas is brought in from the wells in 
the Southwest. The increase in rates that 
followed is nothing more than a reflection 
of the increase in rates at the wellheads. 

The Public Service Commission of Ken- 
tucky has allowed little or no increase in 
consumers rates over the amount of in- 
crease in wholesale rates. Yet since 1952 
they have allowed three increases. 

Kentucky Public Service Commission case 
No. 2452, bearing an order date of January 
24, 1953, permitted the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co., to increase rates that would gross 
$349,200 more annual revenue; case No. 2640, 
order date July 22, 1954, allowed a $455,814 
annual increase; case No. 2750, with an in- 
terim order date of March 21, 1955, grants 
an increase up to $376,794 annually depend- 
ing on the outcome of cases now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission. 


Comparing the low in 1948 with 1954 (after, 


2 increases) the effect on the consumer is 
readily seen. In 1948, 39,547 residential cus- 
tomers paid $1,965,214.97 for 3,243,187 thou- 
sand cubic feet; this is a yearly average of 
$49.69 for 82 thousand cubic feet per cus- 
tomer. 

In 1954, 44,311 residential customers paid 
$3,993,073.81 for 6,157,345 thousand cubic 
feet or $90.11 for 139 thousand cubic feet 
per customer. Each customer therefore paid 
81 percent more for 70 percent more gas in 
1954 than in 1948. 

The increase in the amount of gas used per 
customer is due to a more widespread use of 
gas for space heating. The interim order in 
case No. 2750, Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission, may or may not increase this 
amount by $376,794 in 1955, depending on 
the outcome of the cases before the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Thus is the residential customer affected, 
and the local retailer has also felt this 
change. In 1948 the Union Light, Heat & 
Power Co. paid 28.64 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for gas; in 1954 it was 39.11 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Although some 
other factors affected their rate of return, it 
dropped to 3.15 percent in 1952 and to less 
than 3 percent in 1953. Due to the increases 
granted in 1953 and 1954 it rose to 5.31 per- 
cent in 1954. However no dividends were 
paid from April 1952 until December 1954. 

During the period from 1951 to 1953, the 
average price at the wellhead rose from 7.3 
cents to an estimated 8.3 cents, We cannot 
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be definite on the wellhead price as our 
supply is received from various sources. 

So the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
consumer are all vitally affected by the price 
at the wellhead. Should you remove the 
regulations at the source you only pass an 
unregulated product into a regulated mar- 
ket. Those regulatory bodies that must con- 
trol prices beyond these wells are left no 
other alternative than to pass whatever price 
is fixed at the well on and on until it reaches 
the consumers, the greater number of which 
live in ordinary American residences. Thus 
the price is left to the will or the whim of 
the owners of the wells, too few of whom con- 
trol too much of the market to leave it 
either free or competitive. 


Converter of Chemicals and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following reprint from Chemical 
Week, May 7, 1955: 

CONVERTER OF CHEMICALS AND MEN 


Oue of these new converts, Shakespeare 
once remarked, there is much matter to be 
heard and learned. And so it is with Lewis 
Lloyd, head of business research for Dow 
Chemical Co., who came out of college as a 
freetrader and has now swung far enough to 
the other side to have devoted mcst of his 
spare time for the past 2 years to the writing 
of a book to be published next month: 
“Tariffs: The Case for Protection.” 

Inasmuch as Dow and other chemical con- 
cerns feel a need for a certain amount of 
tariff protection, this book is likely to be 
picked up by the industry as.a convenient 
new weapon in its fight against what it 
considers unfair foreign competition. In 
fact, the Dow company has already ordered 
some 5,000 copies of Lloyd’s book for distri- 
bution to company officials and others; and 
it is possible that other business groups may 
order supplies of their own. 

Working within the chemical industry has 
brought about two conversions for Lloyd: 
from freetrader to protectionist, and from 
research chemist to economist. It was as a 
chemist, with a doctor of science degree 
from the University of Michigan, that he 
came to Dow in 1937; but having studied 
economics and social sciences as well, he was 
able to branch out into business research. 

Professor’s views prevailed: In college, 
Lloyd explains, he and his fellow students 
generally went along with the opinions of 
their economics professor, who happened to 
be a freetrader. And while he was working 
in the Dow laboratories, he never had occa- 
sion to reconsider those views. 

But Lloyd moved on into company admin- 
istration, and it happened that he was the 
one occasionally consulted by the authors of 
the biography of the Dow company’s 
founder? when they needed help in under- 
standing technical matters. At one such 
question-and-answer period, after those au- 
thors had received an explanation of the 
Dow method of producing low-cost phenol, 
they asked Lloyd why Dow’s correspondence 
indicated alarm about chemical imports, 
Lloyd had to admit that he didn’t know, 
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but said he'd find out. In exploring the 
problem, Lloyd says, he saw that his own 
position was based on false premises. 

Free trade, Lloyd goes on, works well among 
the 48 States of the Union because approxi- 
mately the same business conditions—tax 
rates, wage rates, currency system, business 
laws, and practices—are in effect in all the 
States. In this situation, there’s fair com- 
petition among manufacturers, and industry 
is free to make use of whatever natural ad- 
vantages—such as presence of raw mate- 
rials—are available. But, Lloyd points out, 
there’s no such uniformity among the various 
nations of the world at present. 

Recommendations: Not wishing to be 
labeled as just an “aginner,” Lloyd has 
worked out these suggestions for future 
United States foreign trade policy. 

Keep present tariff rates in effect for an 
adequate testing period, to determine 
whether further reductions are desirable. 

Set tariff rates so that they place foreign 
producers on an equal cost basis with United 
States producers. 

In negotiating reciprocal trade agreements, 
insert a clause to keep other countries from 
negating the effect of their tariff reductions 
by applying other import restrictions. 

Return to Congress the responsibility for 
administering tariffs. 

Participate in GATT or similar agencies 
only on the basis of consultation. 

Improve the wording and enforcement of 
United States antidumping laws. 

Encourage other nations to adopt con- 
vertible currencies and to reduce restrictions 
on imports. 

Except for United States defense projects, 
let private sources provide capital for foreign 
business ventures. 

Always consider national defense in form- 
ulating trade policy. 

Lloyd says his book is the first thorough- 
going exposition of the protectionist point of 
view, and is written for laymen. If the book 
succeeds in persuading its readers, the chem- 
ical industry—up to now a converter of 
chemicals only—may turn out to be an in- 
direct factor in converting voters and states- 
men on the tariff issue. 


1“As You Like It,” Act V. 7 

4“Herbert H. Dow, Pioneer in Creative 
Chemistry,” by Murray Campbell and Har- 
rison Hatton, 1951. 


The John Day Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS X 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an article by Gene Smith which appeared 
in the New York Times, Sunday, May 1, 
1955. Mr. Smith gives such a good 
analysis of my John Day bill, H. R. 5789, 
that I would like all of my colleagues to 
have the benefit of reading it. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it in the RECORD: 

THREE UTILITIES INVITE UNTTFD STATES “PART- 
NERSHIP'—OFFER TO ASSUME NEARLY 90 
PERCENT OF NORTHWEST PROJECT COST IN 
RETURN FOR POWER 

(By Gene Smith) 

The Federal Government can have its cake 

and eat it, too, under a major power project 


proposed last week by three Northwest utili- 
tics. 


“dam and related facilities, 
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The $310 million project would supply 
more than 1 million kilowatts of additional 
power from the Columbia River. The three 
utilities—Washington Water Power Co., Pa- 
cific Power & Light Co. and Portland General 
Electric Co.—offered to raise $273 million or 
nearly 90 percent of the cost. The balance 
would be supplied from existing Federal 
funds for navigation, flood control, and irri- 
gation. 

An even more unusual feature is that the 
entire undertaking would be owned and 
operated by the Federal Government, at no 
additional cost to the taxpayers. 


POWER WOULD BE SHARED 


Representative Sam Coon, Republican, of 
Oregon, introduced on April 21 a bill that 
would enable all types of private utilities 
and public bodies—such as State agencies, 
municipalities, public utility districts and 
rural electric cooperatives—to participate in 
the program. Each would share the power 
produced in proportion to its share of the 
financing. 

The focal point for the venture would be 
the John Day Dam, a project already au- 
thorized for construction by the Army engi- 
neers. The dam site is about 55 miles east 
of the huge Bonneville Dam on the Colum- 
bia. 

John Day is a navigation, flood control, 
and irrigation project. Latest estimates 
place its power potential at 1,105,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Its locks will extend the navigable water- 
way of the Columbia from the Pacific Ocean 
to Pasco, Wash., about 328 miles. The Dalles 
Dam, 25 miles west of John Day, is now under 
construction. When it is completed, only 
the John Day area will remain in the way 
of navigation. 
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Under the Coon bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment would asume costs of navigation, flood 
control and other so-called nonrcimbursable 
benefits. Engineers estimate these costs at 
only slightly more than 10 percent. 


Representative Coon emphasized that the 
John Day program, despite this unusual ar- 
rangement, would be a Federal undertaking 
in all respects and in keeping with the Eisen- 
hower program of “partnership” between the 
Federal Government and private local power 
interests. It would be designed, constructed 
and operated by the Corps of Engineers. The 
_ including the 
power generation equipment, would be 
wholly owned by the United States. 

“This is a straightforward businesslike 
proposal between the Federal Government 
and local power distributors serving the 
people of the Pacific Northwest, an arrange- 
ment designed to promote the earliest pos- 
sible construction of a multi-million-dollar 
Federal project so that a critical power need 
can be alleviated without a burdensome out- 
lay of money from the Federal Treasury,” 
Representative Coon said. 

For their part, spokesmen for the three 
utilities emphasized that the dam's genera- 
tors would be tied in with the Northwest 
power pool, and operation of the project 
would be fully integrated with other river 
developments of the region. 

“It is definitely understood that partici- 
pation in the plan is open to any electric 
system, public or private, that is willing to 
advance funds to help get the project built,” 
a spokesman said. 

If no other utilities are willing to partici- 
pate, the 3 report they are ready to under- 
take the full $273 million financing. 

“The feasibility of the financing plan has 
been discussed with responsible investment 
eources,” they continued, “and assurances 
have been given that utilities interested in 
participating can get the money for con- 
struction of the power facilities on a reason- 
able basis.” 
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Representative Coon reported that there 
is “strong feeling of unity on this subject 
among my constituents who are sincerely 
interested in developing the full potential of 
our region.” 

“Most of our people feel they have been 
getting more verbosity than voltage and they 
want to see us get on with the job,” he said. 


The Lease-Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 | 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have made part 
of the Appendix of today’s RECORD a 
statement made by Mr. Morris Kanfer 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works on May 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

I desire to make certain observations on 
S. 1290 relating to the proposed redevelop- 
ment of southwest Washington. 

It would appear from newspaper reports 
and editorial comment that the so-called 
Zeckendorf plan for the redevelopment of 
southwest Washington is not only desirable 
but has encountered no opposition from the 
Washington community. Frankly, I believe 
that the Webb & Knapp organization has 
done such an excellent public relations job 
identifying itself with slum clearance, a 
project which everyone favors in principle, 
that the citizens and property owners of 
Washington have been disarmed to a point 
where no one has appeared before this com- 
mittee to analyze whether the Washington 
community can absorb the impact of the $500 
million development in one small section of 
the city. 

I respectfully submit that there are three 
major objections to S. 1290 which should 
preciude its enactment. 

First, I agree with the statements ex- 
pressed by Senator Case at the first hearing 
of the subcommittee on this bill whereby 
he questions the wisdom of congressional 
legislation to direct the General Services 
Administration to negotiate for the con- 
struction of office buildings in the southwest 
arca with any one builder or under circum- 
stances which would give any one builder 
a preference over other builders in the arca. 

Secondly, Congress should not assume the 
role of planners and direct the location of 
Government office buildings in any particu- 
lar area within the District of Columbia 
without regard to the impact such a con- 
centration might have upon traffic and se- 
curity measures with which the civil de- 
fense is primarily concerned. 


Third, this bill would, in effect, be a green 
light to proceed with the construction of 
$500 million in buildings and improvements 
of which, according to Mr. Zeckendorf’s 
testimony, $100 million would represent 
Government buildings and $400 million pri- 
vate investments in housing and commercial 
facilities. 


Now, let us consider in inverse order, these 
three objections. With respect to the need 
for new Government buildings there can be 
no dispute. Approximately 40,000 Govern- 
ment personnel are housed in temporary 
buildings which should have been demolished 
years ago. However, that docs not neces- 
sarily mean that the new public buildings 
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to house the present occuptants of the tem- 
Porary buildings should be concentrated in 
the southwest area. Such buildings as may 
be required should, in my opinion, be dis- 
tributed throughout the District of Colum- 
bia or on the periphery of the city, wherever 
suitable locations may be selected with re- 
gard to the convenience and the residence 
of the Government personnel presently 
housed in the temporary buildings. 

It was my privilege to testify before the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on Pub- 
lic Buildings early in 1951 when the com- 
mittee then had under consideration a bill 
authorizing the General Services Adminis- 
tration to construct Federal buildings out- 
side of the District of Columbia, but in the 
vicinity thereof and accessible thereto. Mr. 
W. E. Reynolds, then Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, sponsored that bill and had he 
been successful there probably would: be no 
basis for the so-called “Zeckendorf” plan to 
locate Government buildings in the south- 
west area today. Modesty prevents me from 
claiming that my testimony in opposition to 
that bill contributed to its defeat. How- 
ever, the basis for my opposition at that time 
is equally applicable to my opposition to- 
day. At that time I stated, in effect, that 
new Government office buildings should be 
constructed on the periphery of Washington 
wherever the terrain would permit the con- 
struction of self-contained bombproof shel- 
ters for the protection of the Government 
personnel in the event of need. The Civil 
Defense people and the National Security Re- 
sources Board, of which Senator SyMINGTON 
was the head at that time, had approved the 
principle of dispersal, decentralization and 
underground protective space as the proper 
means of obtaining greater security for Gov- 
ernment personnel and thus permitting the 
continuity of Government functions in the 
event of attack. 

Nothing has happened in the international 
situation to justify changing that basic pol- 
icy at this time. I had offered to construct 
such a building with underground bomb 
shelters on my property on the east side of 
Connecticut Avenue near Albemarle Street, 
part of which site is presently occupied by 
the Brandywine apartments. I suggested 
that the bill which Mr. Reynolds then sought 
should be amended to permit the General 
Services Administration to enter into a long- 
term lease which would facilitate obtaining 
the mortgage financing to construct such a 
building. 

Mr. Reynolds then opposed the construc- 
tion of new office buildings within the Dis- 
trict. On February 8, 1951, he testified be- 
fore the Subcommitte on Public Works of 
the House (which was considering H. R. 
1728) and stated as follows: 

“The buildings to be built from now on, 
with the possible exception of the comple- 
tion of the State Department building we 
will say, at 21st and Virginia, which is only 
now the head house, should be in the periph- 
eral areas.” 

I recognize, of course, that Mr. Reynolds 
is no longer in Government service, but has 
appeared before this committee in his pri- 
vate capacity as a consultant to the Webb & 
Knapp organization in support of S. 1290 
and in support of the so-called Zeckendorf 
Plan for the redevelopment of the south- 
West area. 

It is proposed to construct housing, pri- 
vate office buildings and commercial centers 
in the southwest area in the expectation 
that Government employees who would be 
working in the office buildings in that area 
would move to the new housing in the south- 
west area so that they might be able to walk 
to work. 

Has anyone submitted to this committee a 
Survey to indicate where the present occu- 
pants of the temporary buildings reside? Is 
there any reason to believe that people who 
have established homes in the northwest 
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and in the peripheral areas of the District 
would wish to uproot their families from 
neighbors and friends to fill the large num- 
ber of dwellings in houses, garden type and 
elevator-type apartments which Mr. Zecken- 
dorf proposes to build in the southwest area? 
Has anyone submitted any statistics to show 
what impact such a large concentration of 
apartments and office buildings in the south- 
west area might have upon the existing and 
established residential and office areas 
throughout the city of Washington? It is 
common knowledge that vacancies in both 
Office buildings and apartment houses now 
exist throughout the entire city and some 
of the real-estate owners and managers pre- 
dict an unhealthy surplus of both as soon 
as those projects presently under construc- 
tion are completed. 

Under those circumstances, would Mr. 
Zeckendorf consider it prudent for his firm 
to undertake large-scale office building and 
apartment house construction in the city of 
Washington with private finances, entirely 
apart from the proposed Government build- 
ings in the southwest area? I have a very 
high regard for Mr. Zeckendorf’s business in- 
genuity and, therefore, conclude that he 
would not be willing to sponsor with private 
financing the construction of any such large- 
scale office building and apartment-house 
venture as he proposes for the southwest area 
to be financed under Federal housing guar- 
ties, unless he also obtains the exclusive right 
to build Government projects. 

The second objection to the enactment of 
this bill is based primarily on the fact that 
Congress is too burdened with its normal 
tasks of running the Government to under- 
take the study of city planning and it cer- 
tainly should not enact any bill to direct 
the concentration of Government buildings 
in any one area without undertaking a com- 
prehensive planning study. The National 
Planning Commission had previously indi- 
cated its objection to a further concentration 
of Government office buildings in an area 
where more than 15,000 Government em- 
ployees presently work. The Civil Defense 
people have traditionally been opposed to 
concentration of Government buildings in 
the downtown area of Washington for civil- 
defense reasons, and the National Security 
Resources Board in 1951 approved the prin- 
ciple of dispersal, decentralization, and un- 
derground protective space as the proper 
means of obtaining greater security for Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

Although the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion now appears to have no objection to the 
location of Government buildings in the 
southwest area, it specifically excluded, 
however, such Government facilities which 
are concerned with national defense. 

In view of the foregoing, is it not obvious 
that this committee should hesitate to as- 
sume the responsibility for concentrating 
further Government office buildings in the 
southwest area since that is a job which 
can best be performed by the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission in conjunction 
with the Regional Commission and the spe- 
cific Government agencies concerned with 
the need for office space? 

The last objection relates to congressional 
policy, and I certainly shall not assume the 
role of an expert in that field. However, 
many people would agree with the views ex- 
pressed by Senator Case of South Dakota 
questioning the advisability of enactment of 
legislation to direct a Government agency 
to negotiate with any one firm of builders 
or under circumstances where one firm might 
be given an advantage over other builders. 
It was our adherence to the competitive 
system of private industry that made our 
capitalistic system successful and our Na- 
tion strong. While there may be circum- 
stances occasionally to justify the giving of 
a private contract on a negotiated basis with 
restrictive features to protect the Govern- 
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ment’s interest, I respectfully submit that 
the construction of some office buildings is 
not such a circumstance. 

Finally, I wish to direct this committee’s 
attention to the fact that slum clearance 
and resettlement of the people presently 
living in dilapidated and uninhabitable 
homes should not be confused with the 
Zeckendorf redevelopment program. There 
is, in fact, nothing in common between the 
two projects. The builders or developers 
come in to purchase land which had been 
vacated by people forced out of the area— 
generally people of a low-income group 
bordering on poverty. The economic prob- 
lems of these people are not solved by up- 
grading the southwest area with luxury-type 
apartment houses and office buildings. To 
some extent their conditions are worsened in 
that they are uprooted from the community, 
such as it is, in which they live. I believe 
this committee might wish to consider the 
need for low-cost or public housing to re- 
place the inhabitants of so-called slums. 
It is not fair to identify the Zeckendorf 
plan with slum clearing, since that plan con- 
tributes nothing toward solving the prob- 
lems of poverty, disease, and crime with 
which these people are afflicted. 

The southwest area should be developed 
on a much more modest scale than that 
visualized by the present plan, but public 
Office buildings, if any, should be constructed 
by the General Services Administration un- 
der its present authority by contracting on 
the basis of public bids. Elevator type of 
luxury apartment houses should be entirely 
eliminated from the southwest area as being 
unsuitable for such structures, unnecessary, 
and economically unsupportable at the pres- 
ent time in the Washington area. Some pri- 
vate residential housing, both single resi- 
dences and garden type, might be advantage- 
ously considered, but the principal character 
of the development should be as a civic cen- 
ter consisting of a convention hall, stadium, 
opera house, parks, and recreational areas. 
It would be highly desirable to set aside 
approximately 100 acres for park lands to 
replace an equal number of acres of other 
park lands which eventually must be taken 
for construction of a parkway through Rock 
Creek Park to facilitate the movement of 
normal traffic from downtown Washington 
into Maryland as well as evacuation in the 
event of need. 

In closing, I wish to thank Senator 
SYMINGTON and the other members of this 
committee for the opportunity of presenting 
my views, with the hope that I have been 
helpful. 


Pakistan To Decline Gift of United 
States Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Matter of Honor: Pakistan To 
Shun Gift of United States Wheat.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF HONOR: PAKISTAN To SHUN GIFT 
OF UNITED STATES WHEAT 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN, April 2.—Pakistant 

Food Minister Col. Abid Hussain said today 
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his Government this year does not con- 
template approaching the United States for 
the rest of its wheat gift last year. He said, 
however, that wheat reserves in the country 
had fallen from 500,000 tons to 250,000 tons, 

He told a news conference: “It is not an 
honorable course for an agricultural coun- 
try like ours to beg at the doors of others 
for commodities we ourselves produce. 

“If worse comes to worst, the Government 
will appeal to the people to consume rice 
instead of wheat.” 


General Medaris: A Distinguished Soldier 
and American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many of us in the Congress are ac- 
quainted with the splendid service to our 
Government that has been performed 
over the years by a distinguished soldier 
and American, Brig. Gen. John B. 
Medaris. It gives me great pleasure to 
report that his career and selfless serv- 
ice to his country as Chief of Ordnance’s 
Industrial Division receives recognition 
in the current, May 27, 1955, issue or 
Collier’s. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


I also take this opportunity to add my 
word of commendation, respect, and ad- 
miration for this great general who 
started his military career as a Marine 
buck private in World War I and who 
today serves with distinction and honor 
in one of the most important positions 
in the Government service. It isa privi- 
lege to salute him and his able associates. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SHADOW PLANTS”—Our SECRET WEAPON 

(By Vernon Pizer) 

Michoud, La., is much too small to appear 
on any map. Fifteen miles east of New 
Orleans, between the Intracoastal Canal and 
Highway 90 in an area of winding bayous 
and cypress swamp, Michoud is only a single 
factory which is not even in operation. You 
might think, in fact, that Michoud is just a 
sleepy, swampland crossroads. But you 
couldn't be more wrong. 

In reality, Michoud is a “shadow plant”— 
1 of about 300 in the United States. Idle 
now, but kept in constant readiness to go 
into production on a moment's notice, the 
plants are vital links in the mightiest chain 
of war-production potential that this coun- 
try has ever forged. 

Under the 43-acre roof of Michoud are 
complete assembly lines, tools, dies, and jigs 
to fabricate tank engines. A 9,900-ton de- 
humidification system maintains a constant 
temperature of 70° and a relative humidity 
of 40 percent to prevent deterioration of 
equipment; a skeleton crew of technicians 
lubricates and test-runs the machinery at 
regular intervals to keep it in tip-top shape. 
If the cold war turns hot, the Michoud Tank 
Engine Plant will be a shadow plant no 
longer, it will be an immediately productive 
segment of America’s industrial punch. 

But to understand the full significance 
of Michoud and the Nation’s other shadow 
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plants it is necessary to take a backward 
look. Michoud and the rest didn’t just 
happen. 

At the end of World War II, United States 
production wheels ground to a halt; then 
the plants were dismantled, declared sur- 
plus, and auctioned off to the highest bid- 
der. In our haste to switch from a gun to 
a butter economy, war-production lines were 
ripped apart and the pieces that nobody 
would buy were scattered among various 
depots. 

Five years later, Korea erupted. Almost 
from scratch, American military assembly 
lines had to be recreated with terrible ur- 
gency. The bits and pieces in the storage 
depots were woefully inadequate to meet 
the needs, and many of them had deteri- 
orated. Army Ordnance worked frantically 
to rebuild America’s productive capacity as 
the outfitting of troop units melted away 
existing stockpiles of weapons and equip- 
ment. It was a close squeeze, but the job 
was done before disaster could strike. 

Korea was a police action. What would 
the outcome have been in an allout no- 
holds-barred war against a major nation or 
bloc of nations? All we can do is speculate 
on the probable answer—and raise a cold 
sweat as we contemplate it. 

But Korea was 5 years ago. Today our 
military-production picture is far different, 
and Operation Ready is the reason. 

A bold, visionary plan developed by the 
Army Ordnance Corps, Operation Ready is a 
unique conception in stockpiling instead of 
moth-balling mountains of weapons, muni- 
tions and equipment—and running the triple 
threats of deterioration, obsolescence and the 
bankrupting costs of maintenance—Ready 
maintains the means of manufacturing the 
mountains when they are needed. 


PUTTING A THEORY TO WORK 


The plan is a dramatic application of the 
theory of “more bang for less bucks.” The 
cost of stockpiling the means of production 
is a fraction of the staggering burden of 
stockpiling the enormous quantities of end 
products our armed forces would need in 
wartime. And Ready, for the first time, 
gives us the secret of avoiding obsolescence. 
As improvements come from the drawing 
boards of the research and development en- 
gineers, they are immediately incorporated 
in the production machinery so that tomor- 
row’s weapons will roll from today’s standby 
assembly lines, 

Operation Ready means that our young 
men will never have to fight with old, out- 
dated weapons while industry retools. 

The man who, more than any other, is 
responsible for keeping America's Sunday 
punch cocked is Brig. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
Chief of Ordnance’s Industrial Division. 
No armchair general, he cut his military 
eyeteeth as a marine buck private in World 
War I before switching to the Army. In 
making a reality of Operation Ready, he had 
need for every bit of the keenness and drive 
which helped him climb through the ranks. 

Medaris started mulling over the prob- 
lem of military production long before World 
War II, but not until 1952 did he get a chance 
to do anything about it. In June of that 
year, he was assigned to the Ammunition 
Branch of the Ordnance Corps, and he was 
appalled by what he found: The almost com- 
plete dissolution of ammunition production 
capacity after World War II as a result. of 
hasty demobilization; the crushing cost and 
the dangerous time lag in re-creating those 
facilities after the Korean shooting began. 
He listened attentively to those in the 
Armed Forces and in industry who recognized 
the dangers and had thought of ways of 
overcoming them. Prominent among the 
people he consulted was Col. Jean E. Engler, 
& brilliant Ordnance officer, who had been 
grappling independently with the problem 
of preserving the country’s capacity to turn 
out tanks and heavy vehicles. 
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Medaris was determined that America 
never again in time of danger should find 
itself in a precarious industrial position, 
and from this determination he slowly built 
the basic framework of Operation Ready to 
include all types of war production. ‘“For- 
tunately, a lot of fine people had done con- 
sderable sound thinking on the problem 
before I ever came to grips with it,” he says. 
“Starting with their planning made my job 
easier.” 

When he was satisfied that he had devised 
a sound plan that would guarantee this 
country industrial superiority in wartime 
without crippling its economy in peacetime, 
Medaris buttonholed Ordnance experts and 
industrial leaders all across the country, in- 
viting them to find flaws in his proposals. 
He refined and smoothed out his program 
as he went, adding a detail or reappraising 
a epecification in hotel rooms, trains, and 
planes. When he was through, he knew 
that he had the right answers. 

Then, as Medaris puts it, “I embarked on 
my sales career.” As it turned out, this was 
the easiest job of all; his Army bosses 
listened with interest, asked penetrating 
questions, and became enthusiastic buyers. 
Maj. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Chief of 
Army Ordnance, who had handpicked 
Medaris for his job, threw his full support 
behind the plan. 

In the spring of 1953, Medaris was au- 
thorized by the Pentagon to talk of the plan 
at congressional budgetary hearings. He 
spoke to Congressmen eloquently and with 
unshakable logic. After he had analyzed 
the problems, and had explained the solu- 
tion he proposed, he pointed out that since 
the Korean war began, this country had been 
required to invest $5 billion in building war 
plants. 


“Under the proposed plan,” Medaris said, 
“we can maintain our industrial capacity in 
perfect condition for at least 17 years for 
less than the cost of replacement. If you 
gentlemen are willing to guarantee no war 
for over 17 years, I’m willing to fold up my 
plans and go home.” Méedaris left the hear- 
ings with the knowledge that the support 
of Congress was assured. 

“At this point, I really became a traveling 
salesman,” he says. He called on leaders of 
vital segments of industry, explaining in 
detail his plans and the roles he wanted in- 
dustrialists to play. “American business 
proved that it doesn’t spell patriotism with 
a dollar sign,” Medaris says proudly. “Opera- 
tion Ready discommodes these industrialists, 
it occupies plant space which could other- 
wise be used profitably, and it makes them 
no money. Yet, they offered their whole- 
hearted support.” 

The first Operation Ready contract was 
negotiated in 1953 with Deere & Co., of Mo- 
line, Ill. Under its terms, Deere agreed to 
maintain in readiness its capacity for pro- 
duction of tank treads. Since then, about 
300 more contracts for various phases of Op- 
eration Ready have been let. The constant, 
driving force behind all of them has been 
peripatetic General Medaris, who is impa- 
tient with delay and intolerant of bum- 
bling. One of his close associates says of the 
ruggedly handsome, black-mustached gen- 
eral, “That guy is dynamite with a short 
fuse, but the explosion never comes unless 
it is needed. And when the dust settles, you 
always find that things are humming just 
the way they should have been all along.” 

WISE BARGAINING WITH FORD 

In his program to put vital industrial 
capacity on a standby basis, Medaris has 
figured out a few new wrinkles. For ex- 
araple, in its Livonia, Mich., plant, the 
Ford Motor Co. had $35 million worth 
of special tools and jigs for production of 
medium tanks—and it had priceless €x- 
perience in turning them out. Instead of 
permitting this vital complex to be scat 
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to the four winds, Medaris’ emissaries nego- 
tiated an unusual contract. The factory 
Space was released for civilian production, 
but all of the special tools and machinery 
Were removed to an adjoining field where an 
inexpensive, twin-walied, scaled warehouse 
Was thrown up arcund them. Temperature 
and humidity are controlled, the machinery 
is oiled. ana tested, the skilled labor is on the 
epot, and the tank production means have 
been saved. 

Because the unusual setup outmodes the 
former practice of maintaining equipment by 
cocooning it individually, no critical months 
need be lost hacking away cocoons and re- 
storing machinery to operating condition; it 
will be necessary only to move the machines 
back next door and pull the switch. 


But Operation Ready is a twin-barrelled 
program, and its string of shadow plants is 
cnly half the story. The other half is lay- 
away. Medaris reasoned that many items of 
wer materiel require manufacturing meth- 
ods virtually indistinguishable from those 
needed to make civilian goods. In wartime, 
he figured a watch manufacturer could pro- 
duce compasses and a cutlery plant could 
turn out bayonets—provided design specifi- 
cations and the proper dies, jigs and spe- 
cial production tools were made available in 
a complete package. 


“It was this line of thought that put me 
into the supermarket business,” Medaris says 
with a chuckle. The Medaris supermarkets 
are a far cry from your grocery store. They 
stock the sinews of industrial strength—the 
means to convert assembly lines from civil- 
ian to military production. 


What ordnance has-accomplished in Atch- 
ison, Kans., is a good demonstration of how 
this string of supermarkets operates. Here, 
in a huge worked-out limestone cave, is the 
very essence of layaway. Packaged together 
are the special tools, the design drawings, 
and a sample of the end product required for 
each of a number of specific operations. A 
small maintenance crew keeps the equipment 
in perfect shape. Backed up by a foolproof 
recordkeeping system, the “stock clerks” can 
lay their hands at any moment on all the 
ingredients a customer might require to give 
an enemy a fatal case of indigestion. 

Another of Medaris’ industrial super- 
markets is at the American Car & Foundry 
Co.'s Berwick, Pa., plant. Here, in a perfect 
state of preservation, are neatly stored some 
24,000 different items worth nearly $18 mil- 
lion. During the Korean war, it took from 14 
to 18 months to establish an ammunition 
production line; today, thanks to the lay- 
aiway system, the Berwick supermarket can 
pct an ammunition maker into production in 
avout one-quarter of that time. 


A GENERAL WHO GETS AROUND 


Medaris has an office in the Pentagon, but 
you seldom find him in it. He is one of the 
“coincest”- gencrals the Army has ever pro- 
Guced. Monday will find him checking on a 
stand-by howitzer plant in Cleveland; on 
Tuesday he will be inspecting the Atchison 
caves; and on Wednesday he will be in San 
Francisco conferring with key industrialists 
snd ordnance ofScers on some aspects of 
Operation. Ready. It is anybody's guecs 
where Mcdaris will be on Thursday. 

However, nobody has to guess about 
Medaris’ feelings toward Operation Ready. 
“It is the cheapest and best insurance policy 
this country can buy,” he says emphatically. 
“It means that the United States will have 
the industrial muscle it must have to sur- 
vive in today’s world, and it means that the 
strength will not be achieved by imposing a 
crippling burden on the national Treasury. 
The most vital industrial commodity in a 
war situation is time; under Operation 
Ready, America is buying time today while it 
is available, and at a bargain rate.” (The 
total estimated annual cost of all phases of 
Reedy is less than $175 million.) 
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The general has only one major worry. 
“Operation Ready cannot exist as a half-way 
measure,” he says. “If only one tool is miss- 
ing from an assembly line, the whole line is 
completely useless. Operation Ready exists 
on a budget-to-budget basis because it is 
authorized under temporary legislation. If 
America's life is worth insuring under Oper- 
ation Ready, it is worth insuring on a 
permanent basis.” 


Which Highway Plan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Which 
Highway Plan?” published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce of May 11, 
1955. The editorial deals with the ad- 
ministration’s highway plan and a pro- 
posed substitute. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of May 11, 1955] 


WHICH HIGHWAY PLAN? 


The Senate Committee on Public Works 
has rejected the administration's highway 
bill and adopted the Gore bill as the basis 
of its legislative proposals. s 

As modified, the Gore bill bears only su- 
perficial resemblance to the administration 
plan. It has changed the basis for matching 
Federal-State funds for interstate highway 
construction to 90-10 percent, compared with 
the administration’s 95-5 percent; the total 
Federal-aid highway expenditures for the 
coming 5-year period would be some $12 bil- 
lion to $12.5 billion for both measures. 

But the Gore bill cannot be regarded as a 
substitute for the administration bill. A 
brief review of the steps which have led to 
the present legislative predicament shows 
why this is so. 

Precent highway outlays from all sources 
now total some $4.7 billion yearly. Existing 
law, notably the Federal Highway Act of 
1954, provides for Federal aid to so-called 
primary, secondary, and urban roads in the 
amount of $700 million yearly, but only $175 
million yearly for the strategic interstate 
highways system of 40,000 miles. 

Following an unprecedented study of this 
country’s highway systems and needs, the 
Clay Committee formulated a 10-year pro- 
gram which it believed to be necessary if our 
highways are to be modernized to meet na- 
tional defense and economic growth require- 
ments. 

What really came out of the Clay study was 
the glaring inadequacy of present steps to 
Geveiop the interstate highway system. The 
committee put the cost of a 10-year modern- 
ization goal at $27 billion, proposing that the 
Federal Government—hbecause of vital na- 
tional interest—put up $25 billion of this 
modernization cost. 

The committee presupposed that other 
highway outlays would continue largely as 
at present, totaling $47 billion in 10 years. 
And it found, in addition, that if States 
and local governments rounded out the re- 
mainder of the highway systems on a 10- 
year basis, they would spend $29 billion more 
than they plan to spend for the period. But 
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that $29 billion was considered a matter for 
local concern. 

The administration bill, S. 1160, which 
emerged, was thus a proposal to step up out- 
lays on the interstate highway system to 
achieve the 10-year program. The Clay 
report covered a $101 billion overall program, 
But much of it included programs which 
have never been the concern of the Federal 
Government. §. 1160 pertained to the inter- 
state highway system, and presupposed that 
Federal aid for other roads would be con- 
tinued on substantially the same basis as 
the 1954 act provides—the highest on record. 

Why is this interstate system worthy of 
priority? The present $7,600-mile national 
system of interstate highways joins 42 State 
capitals, 90 percent of. cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation, carries more than one-seventh of all 
traffic. It is regarded as the key network 
from the standpoint of Federal concern in 
economic growth as well as in national de- 
Tense. 

The Clay committee proposed to expand 
this system to 40,000 miles, and to complete 
the job in 10 years. While existing roads 
would be expanded to some extent, the pro- 
posed system is primarily a new system of 
roads; General Clay has noted the difficulty 
of comparisons in view of the fact that 
a mile of right-of-way in Chicago costs about 
$12 million, compared with $400,000 in open 
country. 

The Gore bill (S. 1048) was first and fore- 
most a measure to step up Federal aid to 
primary, secondary, and urban road-building. 

Where Senator Gore’s interest lay is best 
flustrated by the fact that, in its original 
form, it provided for a 5-year Federal ex- 
penditure of $5.5 billion for roads other than 
the interstate system, and only $2.5 billion 
for the interstate system. 

Over 5 years, he thus planned for the Fed- 
eral Government to spend on this important 
system an amount which totaled the re- 
quired spending under the administration 
plan for 1 year. Without concern that the 
legislation should embrace a completed inter- 
state system, Mr. Gore’s bill is for a 5-year, 
rather than a 10-year period. 

Senator Gorre seemed to have considered 
that the interstate highway program need 
not be completed at any particular time; if 
he has, it has not been reflected in his ex- 
penditure plans. 

The fact that Senator Gore's figures have 
been shuffied around and the totals for the 
interstate system revised upward does not 
change this fundamental difference of em- 
phasis. Mr. Gore's bill is not a plan for an 
interstate highway system so much as a 
revised 1954 Federal highway bill which in- 
creases the amounts authorized under the 
various categorics of highways, changes the 
matching basis and extends the period from 
2 to 5 years. 

Although in its most recent form the plan 
is for Federal aid to the highways to total 
approximately the amount which would be 
spent under the administration bill for the 
coming 5 years, the amount to be advanced 
for the interstate system would be $7,750,- 
000,000. The administration plan was for 
the Federal Government to advance $12.5 
billion for the same period. 

Additional Federal outlays under the Gore 
plan would be diverted to other roads than 
the interstate system, augmenting present 
amounts. 

The theory of this substitute plan, then, 
must be that the Clay committee and the 
administration are not to be taken particu- 
larly seriously in the priority and urgency 
which they assign to the interstate highway 
system. 

General Clay called the interstate system 
“the roads for survival.” Aside from de- 
fense considerations, he said they are vitally 
needed for economic growth, But he also 
testified that the movements of rescue equip- 
ment and people during an air attack 
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“might make the difference between hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives being saved or 
lost” and that without the proposed system 
evacuation would be “almost impossible.” 
The Clay committee availed itself of the 
advice of all organizations working in the 
highway field, it used extensive statistical 
and other data, drawing on the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. There is need 
for convincing evidence that conclusions 
based upon such a study should be set aside. 


SA Niagara Project—Start Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30 of this year I introduced H. R. 
5377, calling for the immediate construc- 
tion of the Niagara power project. I 
did this in order to reawaken interest 
as well as to break the stalemate in the 
dispute over development of Niagara 
power. Since the date of the introduc- 
tion of the measure, a period of 49 days, 
about $8 million worth of power has been 
lost as a result of this unnecessary 
deadlock. 

In support of the project, I offer the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, May 17, 1955: 

Nracara Prosectr—Srarr Now 


In deciding for underground tunnels in- 
stead of an open canal, the Army engineers 
have happily ended one argument about how 
the Niagara Falls power project should be 
designed. But settling this question does 
nothing whatever to bring the development 
nearer, or to break the deadlock over who is 
going to do the developing and operating. 

Only Congress can settle that, and the signs 
that it will bestir itself to do it this year are 
none too encouraging. Presumably, the 
House is still ready to vote for a private- 
enterprise development, as it did by a 2-to-1 
margin 2 years ago. But the Senate blocked 
action on a Niagara bill in the last Congress, 
and there are some indications that advocates 
of a State power authority development may 
be stronger there this year. The House, in 
any case, seems disposed to wait for the Sen- 
ate to act first, and the chances of getting the 
two chambers to agree on either the private 
or public development seem none too bright. 

Meanwhile, the water flows to waste, even 
as Canada begins to enjoy here share of the 
development agreed upon in the 1950 treaty. 
Soon the Canadians will be entitled to take 
our share, too, for as long as the deadlock in 
Congress permits it to go by default. 

All of which attests the supreme economic 
folly of stalling any more years before even 
getting the project under construction on 
our side. Whether or not Congress can make 
up its mind which party should operate the 
development once built, there is no good rea- 
son why the actual construction cannot pro- 
ceed at once, 

This, at any rate, is the theory on which 
one Buffalo Congressman, EDMUND P. RADWAN, 
has approached the problem—with a bill that 
takes no sides as between private and public 
operation. All he proposes is that Congress 
give the Army engineers the go-signal to start 
building the project. So far as the engineer- 
ing and construction go, it would be substan- 
tially the same project that advocates of both 
the private and the State power authority 
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development are proposing. All Mr. Rap- 
WAN wants to do is get it a-building instead 
of wasting valuable time arguing about who 
will run it after it is finished. 

The power to be developed, he notes, is 
worth $60,000,000 a year; this means we have 
already let $300,000,000 worth go to waste 
since 1950. And even if the project were 
started today, that much more power will 
be lost in the 5 years or so it will take to 
finish the job. 

By getting the job under way now, Congress 
would be telling the State and private pow- 
er interests either to settle their differences 
or to expect Congress to make its own de- 
cision before the project is finished. That 
way, when the deadlock is finally broken 
there will be power ready to deliver instead 
of a 5-year construction job ready to be 
commenced. 

So long as there is realistic hope that this 
present Congress will decide the entire issue, 
the Radwan bill may seem premature. Ac- 
tually, however, it could be passed right now 
without prejudicing the case in any way. 
Anytime Congress is ready to decide on the 
question of operation—this year, next year 
or 5 years from now—its legislation could 
incorporate a provision for the private or 
State interests to take over the construction 
contracts in an orderly way from the Army 
Engineers. Meanwhile, if the work has al- 
ready been advanced by a year or two or 
more, who could possibly be the loser? 

Thus, Governor Harriman misses the point 
completely when he shrugs off the Radwan 
proposal by saying: “I see no sense of avoid- 
ing or postpoining the issue” (of who is to 
operate the development). Neither do we 
and neither, we are sure, does Mr. Rapwan. 
If the Harriman-Moses group and the pri- 
vate-enterprise advocates can muster their 
forces for an immediate showdown this 
year, well and good. But if nothing 
more than another deadlock results, we 
simply will have wasted valuable con- 
struction time. Whether as immediate 
insurance that something will get started, 
or as a deadlock-breaker to be passed 
later in the session if it develops that neither 
the private nor public-power advocates can 
have their way, we thing the Radwan bill de- 
serves to be taken seriously and supported 
as an alternative approach by all those who 
are sincerely interested in getting some kind 
of Niagara power development expedited. 


Prices of North Dakota Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19,1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “What’s Happening to Prices of 
North Dakota Farm Products?” written 
by Perry V. Hemphill, and published in 
the Bimonthly Bulletin of North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
January-February 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat’s HAPPENING TO PRICES OF NORTH 
DAKOTA FARM PRODUCTS? 
(By Perry V. Hemphill, Associate Agricultural 
Economist) 

The North Dakota all-commodity price 

index for November 15, 1954, was 1 point 
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higher than a month earlier but 2 points 
lower than a year earlier. The accompanying 
table shows that of the 21 major commodi- 
ties included, 7 were higher in price for 
the month, 7 were lower in price, and 7 were 
unchanged for the month, For the year 10 of 
these commodities were higher, 10 were 
lower, and 1 was unchanged. 

The products higher in price for the 
month were wheat, oats, alfalfa seed, sweet 
clover seed, retail milk, chickens, and eggs. 
The products lower in price for the month 
were corn, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, beef cattle, 
hogs, and milk cows. The products with no 
price change for the month were barley, 
calves, lambs, wholesale milk, butterfat, wool, 
and turkeys. 

Recent price trends for North Dakota farm 
products were: Wheat up for 5 months with 
the upward trend for Durum wheat being 
much sharper than that for spring wheat, 
corn down 2 months, oats up 2 months, bar- 
ley up 3 months, rye down 2 months, flax- 
seed little change for 3 months, potatoes 
down for 3 months, alfalfa seed and sweet 
clover seed both up for 3 months, beef catle 
and milk cows down for 5 months, calves 
down for 6 months, lambs and hogs down for 
7 months, wholesale milk up for 4 months, 
retail milk up for 2 months, butterfat little 
change for 7 months, wool little change for 
almost 3 years, chickens up for the month 
but the trend has been downward for more 
than a year, turkeys up for 2 months, and 
eggs have shown an upward tendency for 4 
months. 


Percent of parity—North Dakota farm prod- 
ucts—Sept. 15, 1954 


Crops: Percent 
WHORE uc onus tao eotea as eee eee 93 
OORT acs Sie wie era rine i cee 65 
o AE eae see N E ap oven danke ons 69 
Barley. sao eaten cian a ore bam ae, 75 
TY OSS cts ee Raye aay ore enemies rene eared eae 57 
mameta 58 ess Sa elr tage RA E mere 67 
Fotatoehe = eo ee econ eee ween 47 
FeV OG Aba Wa i.e E eee peat A eR i eter ne Be al 81 
Sweet clover seed-——.-> oo ooo 98 

Livestock and livestock products: 

Beet catilej cs eo ce wc cane eceekanee 67 
COINGE Se on cba rene AE nea EIE 67 
RRO A Ace awauin eit a ae eee wilo ev OEE, 75 
OB sn Sete EEEE A E waitin sence 85 
WOOS TRI eo cpa caleeme a 86 
Buttotiatec oo ase ee eee 80 
WOOL rin als ta ese aides metab ee bee 84 

Poultry and eggs; 

CHIONE e tena A ne A 39 
gaia C N N Aa nas gan cue aga N ia 72 
PEGE ae PER IN EE A A aa A - 57 


Henry P. Adair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to a great 


' Floridian and a great American who has 


in the past few days been called from his 
active life of service here on earth. I 
once had the privilege of being his em- 
ployee, as a young law clerk in his office 
in Jacksonville. I love him like an elder 
brother, and I join his thousands of 
friends in paying tribute to him. The 
Florida Times Union has published the 
following challenging editorial on his 
passing: 


1955 ere 


H. P. ADAR VIEWED LIFE AS PURPOSE, Nor 
DRIFT 


The death of Henry P. Adair at the age of 
71 brought rest to an indefatigable worker 
whose boundless energy was always a chal- 
lenge to his younger associates. 

In his love of hard work, Mr. Adair was a 
member of the old school, and he found a 
profession which gave wide scope to his note- 
worthy capacities. 

He achieved high standing in legal circles, 
yet his energy carried over into banking, civic 
work, and public service. His service on the 
State board of control was a particularly im- 
portant contribution to Florida’s progress. 

A career such as Henry Adair’s reminds us 
that life is not a stream in which we drift, 
but an opportunity for mastery and achieve- 
ment. 


Mrs. America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to include 
within the Appendix of the RECORD a 
news item from the Lincoin Star and an 
editorial from the Lincoln Journal per- 
taining to Mrs. America of 1956, who 
comes from Lincoln, Nebr., the capital 
city of our great State, and which is 
within my district. 

I think that these articles are un- 
usually appropriate in that they refer to 
the fine qualities of Mrs. Deitemeyer and 
her high ideals, pertaining particularly 
to the home and church which can truly 
be said to be the foundation of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

All Nebraskans can well be proud of 
the honor and recognition which have so 
properly come to Mrs. Deitemeyer, 

The news item follows: 

[From the Lincoln Star] 


LINCOLN’s MRs. AMERICA PRAISED IN FLORIDA 
PULPIT 


OrmanD BracH, Fla.—The new Mrs. Amer- 
ica, Ramona Deitemcyer of Lincoln, Nebr., 
went to church Sunday with her husband, 
Carl, “as we always go on Sunday” and was 
pointed out from the pulpit as an example 
for all homemakers all over the country. 

The Reverend Douglas S. Wessell, pastor of 
Resurrection Lutheran Church, greeted the 
couple sitting in his congregation. 

He said: 

“Churches of the land can be highly hon- 
ored with the selection of the current Mrs. 
America because of her churchly interests 
and activities back in her own community. 
She has a tremendous responsibility on her 
shoulders and sets an example for all home- 
mekers.” 

Blonde Mrs. Deitemeyer, 35-year-old 
mother of five, teaches Sunday school and 
sings soprano in the choir of Christ Lutheran 
Church in Lincoln. Her husband, a maga- 
zine editor, is chairman of the congregation. 

Upon being crowned Mrs. America 1956, 
Saturday, one of her first remarks was “I 
want the title to mean two things: first that 
the job of homemaking will be kept on a 
terrifically high plane and next that my 
church can be part of the title.” 
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[From the Lincoln Evening Journal] 
Mrs. AMERICA 


No better publicity could come to Nebraska 
than to have Mrs. Carl Deitemeyer chosen 
as Mrs. America. She truly represents the 
Nebraska way of life. In every little town 
and in every city of Nebraska there are many 
Mrs. Nebraskans who are making a career of 
homemaking and raising their families with 
a dedication that makes Nebraska's people 
its greatest product. It is because Mrs. Deite- 
meyer does typify that highest in Nebraska 
home life and because she does so truly repre- 
sent the many, many Nebraska wives and 
mothers, that Nebraska can be proud. As 
she makes her public appearances the Nation 


will have an opportunity to see a truly repre- 


sentative Nebraska homemaker. 


Nashville Girl Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
essay written by Miss Annette DuBois, of 
Nashville, Tenn. Miss DuBois placed 
third in the national essay contest spon- 
sored by the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped: 

Tiny hands clutching a baby bottle. Fat 
dimpled hands hugging a dirty teddy. Grimy 
hands holding a toy cap gun as their owner 
played cowboys and Indians. Proud hand 
held high as he called, “Look, Ma. No hands” 
on his trip down the bill on his bike. 
Awkward hands throwing a basketball as 
he tried out for the team. Ambitious hands, 
their fingers tapping the typewriter keys, 
turning out the sports article for the school 
paper. Competent hands wielding the gavel 
as president of the student council. Clever 
hands writing the college senior class 
prophecy. Eager hands gripping the foot- 
ball as they received the all-important 
touchdown pass. Hands trembling with 
emotion as they slipped the wedding ring on 
his bride’s finger. Hands lighting cigarette 
after cigarette in the waiting room of the 
maternity ward. Hands timidly holding his 
son for the first time. 

At Naval boot camp they became two of 
many hands stretching to touch two of many 
feet. Hands flinching with pain when the 
potato peeler slipped and cut a finger. 
Capable hands tapping out a Morse code 
message from the ship to the base. Steady 
hands aiming the deadly anti-aircraft gun as 
enemy aircraft flew overhead. Mangled 
hands lying bleeding across his unconscious 
body after the ship had been hit. 

With one hand swathed in white band- 
ages, the other sacrificed to save an arm 
from gangrene, he lay there, day after day 
in the base hospital growing more bitter 
with each passing monotonous hour. How 
could he support his family? Who would 
hire a man with only one hand? 

During long months of convalescense, a 
hand and a stump held magazine after 
magazine, eagerly paged through pamphlets, 
reached out for newspaper articles to see 
what hope there might be for him at home. 

He found just the medicine he needed to 
bring him out of his despondency. He dis- 
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covered that during the last decade the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program had grown 
from a small part of the vocational educa- 
tion program to one of the most important 
of our country’s health and welfare services. 

Eagerly he read that the first great move 
toward helping the handicapped was made 
in August 1945, when the 79th Congress 
passed a law authorizing the annual observ- 
ance of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. Since the inauguration 
of. NEPH Week, activities have been taken 
over by the President’s Committee on NEPH, 
Governor’s Committees in 53 States and Ter- 
ritories and Mayors’ Committees in many 
cities have taken up the cry, “It’s ability, not 
Gisability that counts.” 

This cry has been echoed by various clubs, 
organizations, unions, and civic groups who 
have done much to open the eyes of the pub- 
lic. 

He found that statistics prove that during 
the last 10 years State rehabilitation agen- 
cies have enabled 528,000 disabled men and 
women to lead useful productive lives. Most 
important is the fact that the majority of 
these are engaged in paid competitive em- 
ployment or in business enterprises of their 
own. He learned that handicapped workers, 
with much greater disabilities than his, after 
being trained in sheltered workshops or at 
home, have excellent jobs on a highly com- 
petitive basis. ‘Then, too, many industries 
such as the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
in Oak Ridge, Tenn., give equal rights and 
preference to handicapped workers. They 
had discovered the truth of the slogan, “Hire 
the handicapped. It’s good business.” 

He found, with growing pride, that handi- 
capped workers were frequently better than 
able-bodied; that they produced at slightly 
higher rates, avoided more accidents, were 
rarely absent, quit less often and were 
quicker to recognize and seize opportunity. 

On August 3, 1954, President Eisenhower 
signed a new law which will be called the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. This act pro- 
vides for, (1) funds to effect a progressive 
expansion of vocational rehabilitation, (2) 
the training of professional personnel in 
specialized fields of rehabilitation, (3) es- 
tablishment and expansion of sheltered 
workshops and community rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, and (4) the opportunity to carry on 
research into better and more effective ways 
of overcoming disability. 

This new act directs the President’s com- 
mittee, the Secretaries of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to cooperate in finding 
employment for those who have had rehabil- 
itation services. 

A year later, a twisted hand knocked hesi- 
tantly on the door of the State employment 
office. The personnel director in the office re- 
ferred him to the rehabilitation bureau down 
the hall. Slowly he walked down the long 
corridor and paused at a glass door marked 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. A 
friendly voice from within bade him enter 
as his hand gingerly gripped the knob and 
turned it. 

The helpful receptionist, when told of his 
problem, arranged an appointment for the 
following day with a psychiatrist, a medical 
doctor, and a specialist in vocational rehabil- 
itation. 

He was pronounced in perfect physical con- 
dition and put through a series of tests to 
determine the capabilities of the handi- 
capped person, Through the Selective Place- 
ment Service, his capabilities and limitations 
were matched against certain types of jobs 
to discover the type of work in which he was 
most likely to succeed. 


Finally he was given a blank to fill out 
and turn in at the office. Haltingly he 
scrawled out the information with his left 
hand and when he turned it in he was given 
a list of prospective employers. 
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After much searching he finally found a 
job that really appealed to him, one that 
promised a good living for him and his 
family. It was a job at a suburban fire 
station answering the phone, keeping records 
in order and doing other office jobs. 

One hand struggled, meanwhile, to master 
the intricacies of figures and letters under 
the wise and gentle patience of specially 
trained teachers at night school. Endless 
hours of patience practice brought mastery 
of the art of left-handed writing. 

An awkward hand helped adjust the arti- 
ficial hand, designed by rehabilitation ex- 
perts to look exactly like a real right hand. 

His hesitant hand, on the wheel of an auto- 
mobile completely operated with levers on 
the left side of the steering wheel and with 
pedals within easy reach of his feet, faltered 
slightly at the gadgets. 

After a series of lessons under a trained 
instructor, he was sure of himself and when 
he went to get his driver's license he proudly 
filled out the questionnaire and confidently 
took the road test, passing both with ease. 

Experienced hands, working with ever-in- 
creasing efficiency at his job. Grateful hands 
always ready to help those who were so ready 
to help him. Hands extended to those in 
need, for he, like others who are handi- 
capped, appreciates suffering, loneliness and 
need. 

Hands folded in gratitude to God for a 
nation whose people, from the Chief Execu- 
tive to the smallest schooichild, realize more 
and more the tremendous potentialities of 
more than 7 million of their fellow citizens. 

Hands lifted in petition that breadth of 
understanding and appreciation of the 
spiritual, mental and physical wealth of their 
disabled countrymen may continue to grow 
in the American people. 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


_ Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 


MEMORIAL Day 
(By William E. Daly) 


(On May 30 we will observe Memorial 
Day, a day which is slowly fading in sig- 
nificance. Yet, it was not so many years ago 
that the ill-fated transport, Joseph V. 
Connolly, sailed into New York Harbor in the 
stillness of a Sunday morning bringing the 
first of our war dead from Europe.) 


Sabbath stillness reigned that day 

As a ship of somber grey, 

Riding on the morning tide, 

Brought to us our Nation’s pride. 

Church call sounded ’cross the bay, 

Rollcall brought no answering “Yea!” 

They had come too late to hear 

Welcome shouts and greeting cheer. 

Scan the names upon the page, 

Trace the owner's lineage; 

Names from worlds, both old and new, 

Names of Moslem, Christian, Jew. 

Adams, Bernstein, Collins, Dore, Evans, 
Franco, Gibbons, Hore, Ibsen, Jablan- 
ski, Knott, Lawrence, Murphy, Neb- 
bins, Ott, Pinkus, Quentin, Russell, 
Stahl, Terris, Udell, Verner, Wall, 
X-enakis, Yost, and Zand. 

Sons of men from every land. 

Such a list should make us pause! 

They all died in freedom’s cause. 
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Matters little what the name. 

All have added to our fame. 

Who gave thought to race or creed 
When they joined in time of need? 
All fought for the victory 

Which insured our liberty. 

Blood of Slav, of Pole, and Celt 
Mingled in a common welt, 

Mixed with that of Latin brew, 
German, English, Russian too. 
From a common melting pot 

Men arose to share their lot, 

That the world could clearly see 
Products of democracy. 

Thanks and honor we bestow 
Mindful of the debt we owe 

To the youths we rated best 

Who came home at last, to rest. 


Polish Art in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include for 
its excellent cultural value an article by 
Alexander Janta, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 


POLISH ART IN CANADA 


To the New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

While tens of millions of dollars are being 
spent yearly to fight communism with free 
news, truth, and circumstance, geared to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain, while well paid 
brains are being racked daily to provide ideas 
for keeping friends and influencing enemies 
on the other side of the world, an elementary 
lack of imagination or of understanding al- 
lows for the possibility of a new and perhaps 
critical loss of face by the Western World. 


It is directly connected with the fate of the 
national Polish treasures, stored now in Can- 
ada. Evacuated from the Wawel Castle in 
Cracow, Poland, at the beginning of World 
War II, they have been brought for safe- 
keeping to this continent. 

As a result of the defeat in victory with 
which World War II has ended, they played 
an interesting role in the ensuing cold war, 
coveted as a prize item to add prestige to 
the Warsaw regime if recovered from Can- 
ada, but skillfully defended against extradi- 
tion by representatives of the free Polish 
Government in exile. 

After a game of hide and seek, the larger 
part of the treasure was taken under the 
custody of the Provincial authorities of 
Quebec, while smaller but equally priceless 
objects remain in the safe of an Ottawa 
bank as a private deposit. 

Closely linked with many centuries of 
Polish history after a recent dramatic rescue, 
this national collection has grown to rep- 
resent in the eyes of many Poles a symbol 
of national sovereignty with all the emo- 
tional attachment and political implications 
such notion can generate. 

Quite recently public opinion among free 
Poles has been aroused by the publication of 
incomplete and exaggerated reports that due 
to moisture and inadequate storage, deterio- 
ration in some centuries-old tapestries has 
been noticed. A considerable number of let- 
ters and commentaries published in the free 
Polish press now advocate the return of these 
treasures to Poland, citing as an example the 
truly remarkable way in which monuments 
of ancient art and historical objects are be- 
ing taken care of, restored and preserved 
under the present Communist regime. 
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Serious damage to the prestige of Western 
leadership has already been brought about 
as a result of this development. It is also 
of immediate American concern. 

Assuming that due to the present dead- 
lock, the Polish treasures will remain for 
some time yet in Canada, there are three 
immediate ways to repair some of the dam- 
age described above and avoid tragic re- 
proaches if not outright condemnation in 
the future: 

1. To appropriate necessary funds and 
assure the national Polish collection-in- 
exile the best available care and protection. 

2. To form a Canadian-American commis- 
sion of art experts and scholars who would be 
given access to the collection with the task 
of making a study of its content. 

8. To initiate the publication of illustrated 
monographs (subsidized if necessary from 
government funds) and conceived as a Cana- 
dian-American contribution on the eve of 
Poland’s birthday as a nation 1,000 years ago, 
which will be celebrated within the next 
decade. 

With a more attentive and generous treat- 
ment of the national treasures of Poland, 
now on the American continent, and at a 
fraction of the cost which it takes, for in- 
stance, to keep radio free Europe in daily op- 
eration, the powerful influence of culture 
could be used and tested in the West-East 
relations to produce the effect of enduring 
memory and be made into the only long- 
range weapon for our victory—the weapon 
of attraction. 

ALEXANDER JANTA. 

Burrao, N. Y., April 25, 1955. 


Decline in Net Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “GTA Farm Study Shows $0.31 
an Hour Return,” published in the 
Farmers’ Union Herald, of St. Paul, 
Minn., on March 21, 1955, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GTA Farm Srupy SHows 31 Cents AN Hour 
RETURN 


Net farm income is slipping. And the pay 
for operating a farm is already slim for the 
farm families covered in the first Minnesota 
county included in the GTA family-farm 
survey. 

Those are preliminary findings revealed 
in tabulations on the first 221 farms studied 
in this diversified, west-central county of 
the State. 

When the average net income of these 
farms is broken down into an hourly return 
it comes to 31 cents an hour. That is all 
that these farm families got for their labor 
and management in 1954. 

And both farmers and nonfarmers can well 
ponder this fact: The income of this group 
of farmers was less than they would have 
realized if they had simply sold their farms 
and invested the procecds at 5 percent 
interest. 

Here is the proof: The 221 farmers had an 
average net income of $1,736 for 1954. And 
the average capital investment in their 
farms was $37,905. If they had put that 
amount into an investment yielding 5 per- 
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cent, it would have returned them an aver- 
ze of $1,895. That's $156 better than they 
got by working and managing a farm. 

If 5-percent interest on investment had 
tecn charged as an operating expense, there 
would have been no income left at all for 
time spent working the farm. 

The survey covers 5 years of records on the 
individual farms studied. Highest average 
net income for the farms came in 1950 when 
it was $2,616. 

The records are obtained by skilled inter- 
viewers working with the farm families co- 
Operating in the survey. 

To get a net farm income of $1,736, these 
farm families estimated that they averaged 
5.576 hours of work per farm during the 
year. 

Of the 5,576 hours of work on the farm, the 
overator, of course, put in most of it. But 
the wife also contributed 586 hours and chil- 
dren and hired help the remainder. The 
operator average was 3,569 hours for the year. 

These farms averaged 222 acres in size, with 
159 acres owned and 63 acres rented. Crop 
acres per farm averaged 168. Forty-eight 
percent of these farmers bought or took over 
the farms from their families. They aver- 
aged 3 days vacation per year. 

Another fact brought out in this prelimi- 
mary survey is the effort of farmers to hold 
up their net income in the face of declining 
prices. ross income averaged 8,093 in 
1952; $8,236 in 1953; and $8,410 in 1954. But 
their farm expenses were also on the rise, 
going from $6,350 in 1952 to $6,674 in 1954. 
So, even though gross receipts were higher 
in 1954, net income slipped down, whittled 
away by mounting operating costs. 

Only costs reduced were those that can 
be controlled by the operator himself—items 
such as labor and feed. Items like fertilizer, 
gas and oil, taxes, interest, utilities and de- 
preciation rose in the 5-year period. The 
increasing sums taken for these costs were 
due partly to rising prices and parily to in- 
creased usage. 

The role of the farm family as a customer 
of Main Street is particularly emphasized by 
this preliminary study. It shows that 75 to 
80 percent of a farmers receipts in that coun- 
ty go right back to the stores and shops to 
cover operating expenses. And the remain- 
ing 20 to 25 percent is the net income out of 
which the family must live. And most of 
that, too, of course, is spent in those Main 
Street business establishments. 

Since operating costs are pretty much fixed, 
the squeeze is applied first to family living 
for farm people. 

That a pent-up market exists for busi- 
nessmen in these farm operators was also re- 
vealed. Asked what repairs they needed, an- 
swers showed they'd like to spend an avcr- 
age of $3,843 perfarmer. This averaged $653 
for repairs and painting, $2,118 for additions 
or replacements of buildings, and $1,067 for 
new equipment. 

Among the farmers interviewed, 99 per- 
cent have high-line electricity, 98 percent 
have radios, 97 percent have refrigerators, 77 
percent have running water, and 38 percent 
already have television. Most of these pur- 
chases were made in days when net income 
was higher. A number of farmers expressed 
doubt that they could replace many of these 
items under the present net income situ- 
ation. 

The figures show the great market created 
by rural electrification. 

The debt picture for the farm families 
shows an average of $5,657 per farm for 
debts and obligations. Of this, $4,340 was 
in mortgages, $886 in notes payable, $228 in 
contracts payable, $178 in unpaid current ac- 
counts, and $25 in delinquent real and per- 
sonal taxes. 

The survey showed the average net income 
for 1954 was $1,736 per family. The GTA 
survey does not attempt to find out how net 
income is spent for family living. However, 
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to find out how far that net income will go 
in covering family needs, it might be com- 
pared with what a group of 51 farm families 
is southern Minnesota reported they spent in 
1953, as revealed in studies published by the 
University of Minnesota. The number of 
persons in the families in that particular 
group averaged 3.8 persons and the families 
spent an average of $2,232 per family. 

The $2,232 covers food and meals bought, 
household, clothing, personal care, furnish- 
ings and equipment, education, recreation, 
medical care and health insurance, church 
and welfare giving, personal share of auto, 
house upkeep, taxes, insurance, and other 
items. 

It is clear that the net remaining for the 
farin families surveyed in the GTA study of 
the first Minnesota county would fall a good 
$500 short of the amount spent by the aver- 
age family submitting records to the uni- 
versity from southern Minnesota. All of 
which submits evidence as to why many of 
the families interviewed in the GTA survey 
say they would find it difficult or impossible 
to replace conveniences they have bought— 
conveniences that are an established part of 
the American standard of living. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 15, 
1955, the Baltimore Sun published a 
searching tribute to our distinguished 
colleague from California entitled, “Mr. 
KNOWLAND’s lonely role on foreign 
policy.” It would be well for all of us to 
read and remember this article. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of May 15, 1955] 


MR. KNOWLAND’S LONELY ROLE ON FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. KNOWLAND was on his feet again in 
the Senate Friday to warn against the latest 
turns in Soviet policy. Good. Mr. Know- 
LAND has a role and a function which need 
to be discharged. If there are some slight 
awkwardnesses in their discharge by the 
leader of the Republican minority, their 
importance is nevertheless plain. Mr. 
EKNow.Lanp is offering systematic criticism 
of some aspects of the foreign policy and 
systematic criticism of policy is the major 
way free governments have of avoiding error. 

Several things need to be understood about 
Mr. KNowLanD. First, he is not an isolation- 
ist. He believes as much in the defense of 
Europe as in the defense of free Asia. He 
is regular on domestic matters where his 
support of the White House position ap- 
proaches a hundred percent. Most important 
of all, he is a person of substance and of 
character. He is respected by those who dis- 
agree with him and those who disagree with 
him are never diverted in their weighing of 
his views by strong personal animosity. 
Those are good qualities in an opposition 
leader. 

One more thing. The recent history of 
Anglo-Saxon countries is not without other 
examples of strong and stubborn men who 
took a lonely and stubborn stand on high 
matters of foreign policy. Sir Winston 
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Churchill, then plain Mr., took such a stand 
in England in the thirties. The parallel 
cannot be pushed too far and we do not push 
it far. That Mr. KNOwLANpD sometimes sees 
things badly out of proportion he has dem- 
onstrated. What is said here is only that 
Mr. ENOWLAND’s loneliness on foreign pol- 
icy excuses no one from paying close atten- 
tion to what Mr. KNOWLAND says. 


Waste and Extravagance in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, editorials 
which have appeared recently in the 
Topeka State Journal regarding reports 
of Task Committees of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. 

These editorials refer to the waste and 
extravagance which have been called 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
country by the Hoover Commission. The 
sentiment expressed in the editorials is 
in keeping with much of the mail I am 
receiving from the people of Kansas. 

The junior chamber of commerce, at 
its state convention some years ago at 
Pratt, Kans., urged approval of the 
original Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. The national chamber of com- 
merce adopted the same type of program 
and were very active in securing the ap- 
proval of many of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

This action on the part of the national 
and State junior chambers of commerce 
was most commendable, and they have 
rendered and are rendering outstanding 
service to our Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Topeka State Journal of April 16, 
1955] 

How MUCH ARE You TAXED FOR WASTE? 

Having finished calculating your income 
taxes for 1954, you may have wondered how 
long it will be necessary to pay such stiff 
levies. If you are a middle-class earner, 
taxes are taking the margin you once planned 
to set aside for a rainy day, the education of 
your children, investments, and old age. 

You may have wondered how long it will be 
until the American middle-class taxpayer re- 
bels, as the Frenchman has done. Premier 
Faure has told how he is going to reduce 
taxes in the face of notorious French evasion, 
but makes the point that the burden of taxes 
has reached the point where many people not 
only won't, but can’t, pay. “It is more diffi- 
cult for a $100-a-month earner to pay $30 
taxes than for the $1,000-a-month earner to 
pay $300,” he says. Even so, Americans know 
that the tax-evading French balanced many 
a postwar budget with American-aid funds. 
And lately the French have announced that 
they will forego the expense of an atomic- 
Weapons program. We who go on paying for 
these things may or may not envy the French 
their greater independence, if nothing else. 

At any rate, as you may have said to your- 
self, one wouldn’t mind paying such taxes 
as one can afford in order to support the 
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really necessary outlays, but how much 
waste, boondoggling, and corruption get by? 

The Hoover Commission, the second and 
current one, is still digging up the most 
shocking extravagances. These make the 
conscientious taxpayer very unhappy. They 
make one want to wave the tax return in 
some money-shoveling bureaucrat’s face and 
shout, “You, look here.” And then make 
him eat it, while still flavored with fresh ink, 

We've been looking through a stack of 
recent Hoover Commission reports. 

The paperwork study issued in January 
says the Navy was shown how to consolidate 
3,161 forms into 752, in just 1 small func- 
tional area. All together, the elimination of 
21,000 forms will save $3 million a year. The 
Commission says this sort of thing could 
be done all over the Government. 

The legal services study in March shows 
the Government hires 5,300 lawyers in 54 
executive departments exclusive of the De- 
fense Department, which has 1,300 civilian 
lawyers and 3,100 military lawyers. As any- 
one can see, bureaucracy is great for the law 
business. 

The transportation study in March shows 
military food shipments to Germany from 
the west coast via the east coast at twice the 
cost of using an all-water route. Some 
25,000 pounds of cement was flown to Ber- 
muda, and ping-pong balls were flown 
from Westover Field to Berlin. Dog food is 
flown rather than shipped to Okinawa. 
There are scads of these items, adding into 
large sums of unnecessary expense. 


Taxes? Yes, for real need, but how do you 
feel about shelling out your earned money 
for the waste and the graft? 


[From the Topeka State Journal of April 
20, 1955] 


How MUCH SURPLUS Taxes Do You Par? 


While writing an editorial on the death 
of Albert Einstein, we read in one source that 
he had been thoroughly stumped by one 
thing. 

In 1944, it was recorded, the great mathe- 
matician had admitted to friends that he had 
to ask for help in preparing his income tax 
return. “It is not a matter for’ a mere 
mathematician,” he joked, “but for a philos- 
opher.” 

Well, our mathematics would be of sub- 
kindergarten grade—probably even cradle 
stuff—compared to the great theoretician’s. 
But we've been going through a 96-page 
Hoover Commission report on “surplus” Gov- 
ernment property, as it is called, and be- 
lieve we know just enough algebra to let X 
mark the spot where the perpetrators of 
all this waste should be hung. And just 
enough geometry to be able to locate the 
shortagest distance from the “surplus” ware- 
houses to the clink for those citizens who 
have abetted the perpetrators. 


In a word the report means that “surplus” 
in a disgraceful number of cases is just a 
governmental euphemism for waste, plain 
and fancy. Look: 


Just flipping through the report one finds 
such items and statements as these: 

“Our task force found, for example, that 
the Army Signal Corps had an authorized 
stock level of 1,426,000 dry cell flashlight bat- 
teries—an 8! years’ supply of this short- 
shelf-life item.” 

At one Navy ships parts control center 
in Pennsylvania there was found a 128 years’ 
supply of gear drives when related to the 
past 9 months’ monthly issue rate. 


In one recent auction of 70 to 80 tons of 
mixed metals, the bidders were found to be 
anxiously competing for the surplus. When 
the bidding was halted and the merchandise 
inspected, among the lots offered for sale 
as brass were detected substantial quantities 
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of sterling silver medals, insignia, and other 
devices. 

When some 400,000 pounds of tungsten 
powder became excess at a Government ware- 
house in Illinois, it was bid in by a dealer, 
at $1.20 a pound, who offered to resell it 
to General Services Administration at the 
going market price of approximately $4 a 
pound. 

It was found that inventory directives 
issued by Congress more than 5 years ago 
have not been followed, and that with proper 
inventory control the Government could do 
very well without 10 to 20 billions worth of 
supplies now in warehouses. 

Did the late, gentle Einstein say the tax 
return was a matter for a philosopher, not 
a mathematician? We’d say even a saint 
would blow his halo upon reading this re- 
port and seeing where some of those taxes 
go, and into whose pockets, 


[From the Topeka State Journal of April 27, 
1955] 


HERE'S A REPORT THAT’S FULL OF BEANS 


It is without levity, in view of the “bank- 
ache” the following will give to taxpayers, 
that we note a name in the news, 

What’s-in-a-name devotees should be able 
to make something of the fact that the 
Hoover Commission's task force director for 
clothing and food is C. D. Bean. 

And you should see the beans this task 
force shelled in its thorough study of Gov- 
ernment practices in the buying, storing, and 
using of some $1,700,000,000 worth of food 
and clothing a year. 

This task force found that with ordinary 
efficiency and economy the Government 
could save 10 percent a year on purchases 
and another 10 percent a year on storage 
and handling of clothing and food. 

That’s 340 million beans a year—which 
just happens to be approximately equal to 
the amount of Federal individual income 
taxes paid by Kansans in 1953. 

What are some of the ways by which this 
saving of over a third of a billion dollars 
a year could be made? 

Mainly by making the obvious correction 
in such situations as the following, uncovered 
by task force experts: 

We don’t mean to keep harping on beans, 
but one task force inspection showed that 
Fort Carson, which consumes less than 5,000 
pounds of dry white beans a month, received 
a shipment of 90,000 pounds. 

Fourteen naval-supply points had on hand 
last year some 1,330,000 pounds of canned 
beef and gravy. At the current rate of con- 
sumption this would be enough for 79 
months, or over 6 years. 

If you think 6 years’ supply of canned beef 
and gravy is anything, consider the Navy’s 
886,020 pounds of hamburger. At the pres- 
ent rate of consumption this supply would 
be enough for 719 months, or nearly 60 years. 

In the field of handling, one learns that 
the Army shipped from California to New 
York 807,000 pounds of tomatoes, while dur- 
ing the same period the Navy shipped 775,000 
pounds from the east coast to California. 

As to clothing, the Army has 9.9 years’ sup- 
ply of women’s serge shirts and 10.6 years 
supply of women’s wool uniforms. 

The Navy has 9.3 years’ supply of blue 
jumpers and an 8.1 years’ supply of blue 
trousers. 

As to mobilization reserves, the services are 
holding and even procuring stocks above the 
$114 billion worth marked for mobilization, 
but without a finished plan as to the number 
and type of units to be deployed. The task 
force says the clothing inventory of $2.7 bil- 
lion could be halved, with an extra saving of 
$33 million a year in interest and storage. 

Does patriotism require that we waste our 
substance thus? 
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Revision and Codification of the Military 
Laws of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
to revise, codify, and enact title 10 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Armed 
Forces,” and title 32, entitled “National 
Guard,” H. R. 6366, which I have just 
introduced, codifies the great bulk of 
the statutory law dealing with the mili- 
tary aspects of national defense. This 
bill grew out of a project initiated by 
the Department of the Army and 
launched in March 1948 under the ini- 
tial leadership of Col. Alfred C. Bowman 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 
As part of a larger undertaking begun 
by Congress in 1946 to revise and enact 
each of the 50 titles of the United States 
Code, the work has gone forward under 
the close supervision of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in particular under its 
Subcommittee on the Revision of the 
Laws. The bill has been submitted as 
an executive proposal of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The proposed text of the new titles is 
a thorough rearrangement and restate- 
ment, in simpler and clearer form, of 
existing military law of general signifi- 
cance. Perhaps its biggest contribution 
is to eliminate a great mass of dead, 
executed, and obsolete law. The result 
of this codification will be the elimina- 
tion of countless hours and the great 
expense which would otherwise continue 
to be necessary to search and interpret 
the existing mass of military laws. 

However, the bill is not intended to 
change, in any respect, the substance of 
the law now in force. All suggested 
substantive improvements in existing 
law have been faithfully reserved for 
future consideration by the particular 
committees of the Congress which have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter con- 
cerned. 

The military codification bill was pre- 
pared by a group of very capable legal 
draftsmen in the Department of Defense. 
Special, high commendation is owed to 
the following: 

For the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense: Dr. F. Reed Dickerson, LL. B., 
Harvard, J. S. D., Columbia, former As- 
sistant Counsel, Office of the Legislative 
Counsel, House of Representative, and 
author of the recent book, Legislative 
Drafting. 

For the Department of the Army: Col. 
Archibald King, LL. B., Harvard, LL. B., 
Boston University; Lt. Col. Joseph P. 
Raysay, LL. B., Harvard. 

For the Department of the Navy: Lt. 
Col. George M. Lhamon, United States 
Marine Corps, LL. B., George Washing- 
ton; Comdr. Enser W. Cole, LL. B., North 
Carolina, LL. M., George Washington; 
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Comdr. Katherine E. Shilling, LL. B., 
George Washington: Lt. Comdr, Charles 
J. Murphy, LL. B., Fordham. 

For the Department of the Air Force: 
Mr. James B. Minor; LL. B., George 
Washington, former Assistant Counsel, 
Office of Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate, former Legislative Counsel, War As- 
sets Administration; Mr. Alan J. Mor- 
rison, LL. B., Boston College. 

During their long period of intensive 
and painstaking participation, these at- 
torneys have devoted their efforts ex- 
clusively to the preparation of this bill. 
In this endeavor they received valuable 
assistance from a number of other at- 
torneys from the three military depart- 
ments and from the National Guard. 
Although it is not practicable to men- 
tion them all by name at this time, their 
contribution is gratefully acknowledged. 

Of immeasurable help to the Subcom- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws and 
its work was its Law Revision Counsel, 
Dr. Charles J. Zinn. 

I certainly hope that this proposed 
legislation will receive the prompt at- 
tention of the Congress. 


Federal Smal! Loan Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Further Inquiry Looking to 
Better State Legislation Is Finding of 
Federal Small Loan Insurance Field 
Study,” published in the American 
Banker, of New York, on March 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FURTHER INQUIRY LOOKING TO BETTER STATE 
LEGISLATION Is FINDING OF FEDERAL SMALL 
LOAN INSURANCE FIELD StuDy—No UNITED 
States Laws NEEDED, BUT SOME STATES 
ALLOW ABUSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A continuing State- 
by-State investigation of benefits and 
abuses in the installment loan credit insur- 
ance field is in prospect, according to the 
report just completed by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on the tie-in sale of 
insurance in small loans. 

Heading the subcommittee is Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER, Republican, of North Da- 
kota. Other members of the subcommittee, 
in addition to Senator LANGER, its chairman, 
are: Senators Evererr McK. DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois; HARLEY M. Kitcore, of West Vir- 
ginia, and ESTES KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

The subcommittee held hearings last Sep- 
tember in Kansas, one of the States without 
adcquate regulations. Its report promises 
inquiries in other States, where regulations 
are inadequate, and looks forward to enact- 
ment of remedial State legislation. 

For the time being, according to the re- 
port, no Federal legislation is recommended 
by the committee. However, there are a 
number of areas of inquiry that invite Fed- 
eral study, the subcommittee says. 

Outlining the problem of the credit insur- 
ance field, the report observes: 
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“Those who are associated with the credit 
insurance industry have a choice between the 
high calling of a great public service and 
yielding to a single temptation or greed. It 
is most regrettable that some few have 
brought disrepute to an industry so great as 
the insurance industry.” 


ETHICAL VERSUS UNETHICAL 


The subcommittee report differentiates 
very sharply between the sale of credit in- 
surance by the ethical licensed lender who 
operates in States where there is adequate 
and successful regulation and its sale by the 
unethical, unlicensed lender, commonly 
called a loan shark, who sells insurance in 
States where there is no successful regula- 
tion of the sale of credit insurance. Loan 
shark operators, it may be noted, continue to 
flourish in the States which do not have an 
adequate small loan law such as Kansas, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Arkansas, and 
Texas. 

It is in these States that the abuse of 
credit insurance continues unchecked, and 
the subcommittee found the abuses of credit 
insurance. “most pernicious—pernicious to 
that degree in which State regulation is in- 
effective or completely lacking.” 

Such States have a dual problem in eradi- 
cating abuses of insurance, according to the 
report, because: 

“Credit insurance abuses may exist because 
of unethical practices indulged in both by 
finance and lending organizations and credit 
insurance companies. Where this is the case, 
it may be necessary to enact good State loan 
laws side by side with good State credit in- 
surance laws. Again, it may be necessary 
to promulgate good State loan regulations 
side by side with good State credit insurance 
regulations.” 

This conclusion parallels a similar conclu- 
sion by the subcommittee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
consisting of: Commissioners Frank Sulli- 
van, of Kansas; S. H. Goebel, Kentucky; J. 
Edwin Larson, Florida, and Robert E. Bar- 
rett, of Illinois. That committee in its re- 
port of June 7, 1954, to the NAIC, said: 

“Throughout the deliberations of this sub- 
committee, it has become apparent that it 
is impossible to separate the sale of insur- 
ance from the lending or credit transaction. 
As this field of insurance continues to grow, 
additional problems will no doubt arise due 
to the fact that the sale of insurance is 
interwoven with the credit transaction which 
cannot be properly controlled by regulations 
governing only the sale of- insurance. We, 
therefore, feel that it is necessary that legis- 
lation be enacted to govern phases not con- 
trolled by regulations of the insurance de- 
partment.” 

Thus both reports point to the need of 
adequate small loan legislation as the an- 
swer to the need for eliminating the abuses 
which have arisen almost entirely in the 
States without such legislation and rein- 
force the report of the insurance committee 
of the National Association of Small Loan 
Supervisors in its session of September 17-20, 
1954. That committee concluded as follows: 

“It appears as though the legislature 
should definitely determine in each instance, 
whether or not insurance is to be sold by 
small loan companies, setting out fully the 
rights, limitations and restrictions.” 

UP TO STATE LEGISLATURES 

This seems to put the matter squarely 
up to the legislatures in these States where 
abuses exist. Certainly the Senate subcom- 
mittee has given adequate warning that ac- 
tion is needed in such States. The report 
points out: 

“Credit insurance abuses may exist be- 
cause of unethical practices indulged in 
both by finance and lending organizations 
of credit insurance companies. Where this 
is the case, it may be necessary to enact good 
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State loan laws side by side with good State 
credit insurance laws. Again, it may be 
necessary to promulgate good State loan reg- 
ulations side by side with good State credit 
insurance regulations. 

“It is not the duty of this subcommittee, 
however, to recommend one type of State 
law or State regulation to Kansas or any 
other State over some other type of pro- 
posed State regulation. Instead, this sub- 
committee's inquiry here is limited exclu- 
sively to credit insurance abuses which have 
arisen by reason of a lack of State regula- 
tion, and which fall within the purview of 
the subcommittee’s Federal antitrust and 
monopoly activities.” 

The subcommittee rejected the outright 
prohibition of the sale of credit insurance ` 
which has been proposed in some quarters. 

Its report specifically states that: “Under 
no circumstances should those individuals 
and institutions who sell such insurance, 
without engaging in coercion, intimidation, 
or other unscrupulous activities be con- 
demned because other lenders sell credit in- 
surance unethically.”” The committee fur- 
ther found that, “individual credit insurance 
policies can be and are sold extensively with- 
out employing coercive or intimidating tac- 
tics” and that, “where contributory group 
credit insurance is employed, the source of 
extra profit to the lender is so modest as to 
afford little temptation to the lender who 
would employ unethical practices to sell it.” 

The Langer subcommittee report is an ob- 
jective and thorough study of the subject in 
all its aspects and the findings of the com- 
mittee should go a long way toward clarifying 
this issue which has become so confused in 
recent months because the stage has been 
occupied by an argument between those who 
would abuse credit life and those who would 
prohibit credit life. In the confusion, a 
reasonable objective view of the subject, 
which would preserve the obvious benefits of 
credit life while eliminating the abuses, has 
been lost in the shuffle. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S FINDINGS 


The subcommittee study gives the first of- 
ficial picture of the actual situation in re- 
spect to the sale of credit insurance with 
loans of $1,000 or less in the country as a 
whole. The subcommittee found the present 
situation to be as follows: 

1. Throughout the United States, the 
lending of money in sums ranging from $25 
or less to not to exceed $1,000 has become a 
business of substantial magnitude. 

2. The major portion of those people who 
borrow such sums are family men with in- 
comes in the lower income brackets, laborers 
whose only source of income is a job. 

3. Beset by unemployment, ill health, and 
poor housing, this group presents the great- 
est risk to the lender. At the same time, 
their need for credit is so great as to be the 
need for survival itself. 

4. To prevent unscrupulous lenders from 
taking advantage of this situation, the ma- 
jority of States have passed laws and /or reg- 
ulations making it unlawful to charge in- 
terest beyond a fixed rate for money loaned 
these people, together with other statutory 
measures for their protection. 

5. The individuals and institutions who 
loan money to the group here described fall 
into two categories: (a) ethical lenders, and 
(b) unethical lenders. 


UNETHICAL PRACTICES 


The ethical lender strictly complies with 
State laws and regulations. The unethical 
lender employs subterfuge to circumvent the 
law. While confining his interest charges to 
the legal rate, the unethical lender refuses 
to loan money unless the borrower becomes a 
party to some scheme which will yield the 
lender an extra source of profit in addition 
to interest charged for money loaned. To 
effect this purpose, he employs coercion and 
intimidation. In such instances, when 
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forthright action by public officials results 
in his conviction, blocks one practice, the 
unethical lender devises some other scheme 
whereby he may prey upon poor and neces- 
sitous borrowers. 

One of the most recent devices employed 
by the unethical lender is the tie-in sale of 
credit life, health, and accident insurance in 
connection with small loans. 

There are two types of credit insurance: 
(a) group credit insurance, and (b) the in- 
dividual type policy. 

TWO PAYMENT PLANS 


Again, group credit insurance falls into , 


two categories: noncontributory group credit 
insurance (where no part of the insurance 
cost is directly paid by the borrower), and 
contributory group credit insurance. 

Under the noncontributory group plan, the 
sale of the insurance itself affords no source 
of extra profit to the lender. Similarly, 
where contributory group credit insurance 
is employed, the source of extra profit to the 
lender is so modest as to afford little tempta- 
tion to the lender who would employ un- 
ethical practices to sell it. 

Conversely, however, where the individual 
policy of credit insurance is sold, the policy 
is paid for by the borrower. A commission 
is paid to the seller. Tied in with small loans 
the sale is made by the organization making 
the loans or some individual connected with 
it. 


ABUSES REVIEWED 


The subcommittee found instances where 
lenders received as much as 85 percent of the 
premium paid by the borrower as commis- 
sions for the sale of the insurance. Of 
course, this income was in addition to the 
interest charged for money loaned. Where 
commissions of this magnitude are paid, 
very little of the premium dollar is expended 
in the payment of claims. In one instance, 
the subcommittee found the portion of the 
premium dollar returned to borrowers 
in claim payments was only slightly in ex- 
cess of 7 percent. 

The situation places temptations before 
the unethical lender which too often are ir- 
resistible. Coupled with this is the inferior 
bargaining power of the borrowers. Espe- 
cially is this true in connection with small 
loan transactions. 

This inequality of bargaining power is the 
basis for all interest regulatory statutes. 
Because of the borrower’s inexperience in 
business, lack of other credit sources, his im- 
perative need for money, the unethical lender 
finds it an easy matter to coerce and intimi- 
date him into buying credit insurance. The 
borrower is in no position to do anything 
but accept the lender’s terms. One of these 
terms often requires the borrower to pur- 
chase the insurance exclusively from the 
lender. In this climate, competitive rates, 
policy provisions are valueless. The pur- 
chaser has no freedom of choice. Thus com- 
petition is eliminated. 


CAPTIVE MARKET 


7. On the basis of the evidence obtained 
the subcommittee found: 

(a) The tie-in sale of insurance by lenders 
under the circumstances just described 
creates a captive market. 

(b) Serious abuses, including coercion and 
intimidation, attend the sale of credit insur- 
ance where the market is thus captive. 


(c) These practices are literally so wide- 
spread as +o inflict these abuses upon mil- 
lions of American borrowers and their fam- 
ilies. 


8. To eradicate these practices a number 
of States have enacted laws and/or promul- 
gated regulations governing the sale of credit 
insurance in connection with small loans. 
In those States where such sales are not 
adequately regulated, however, the subcom- 
mittee found the abuses of credit insurance 
are most pernicious—pernicious to that de- 
gree in which State regulation is ineffective 
or completely lacking. 
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9. Finally, the subcommittee found indi- 
vidual credit insurance policies can be and 
are sold extensively without employing 
coercive or intimidating tactics. 

Under no circumstance should those in- 
dividuals and institutions who sell such 
insurance, without engaging in coercion, 
intimidation, or other unscrupulous activ- 
ities, be condemned because other lenders 
sell credit insurance unethically. 

10. Quite aside from the question of coer- 
cion or intimidation, the subcommittee found 
a growing number of finance and lending 
organizations whose officers, directors, or 
stockholders likewise were officers, directors, 
and/or stockholders in credit-insurance cor- 
porations. 

STATE LAWS NEEDED 


On the basis of the aforesaid findings the 
subcommittee decided to investigate the sit- 
uation by holding a series of public hearings 
in those States where, because of a lack of 
State regulation, it had found extensive evi- 
dence of abuses. The investigation was lim- 
ited to States without adequate small-loan 
and credit-insurance regulations in view of 
the fact that the initial survey indicated 
that where the States have enacted laws or 
regulations governing the sale of credit in- 
surance in connection with small loans, and 
where such laws or regulations are enforced, 
there are no abuses. 

The subcommittee points out that there 
must be properly and adequately drafted 
State laws and/or regulations and that such 
laws must be administered in such a fashion 
as to culminate an effective enforcement. 


KANSAS SITUATION STUDIED 


The subcommittee held one hearing in To- 
peka, Kans., on Monday, September 20, 1954. 
Twenty-one witnesses testified, including 
State officials and executives and employees 
of lending, financing, and credit-insurance 
companies, officials of finance and credit- 
insurance companies, civic organizations, to- 
gether with a group of individual borrowers. 
The oral testimony was supplemented by ex- 
hibits and other written data. As a result 
of the Kansas investigation, the subcommit- 
tee made the following findings in respect 
to Kansas: x 

1. That there was no evidence of any 
agreements between the finance companies 
and the credit insurance companies or their 
respective associations in respect to premium 
rates and/or commissions or a course of con- 
duct which might create a monopoly. How- 
ever, the committee did find a uniformity of 
rates between the national credit insurance 
companies and the Kansas insurance com- 
panies. Presumably such uniformity was 
determined by the market price. There was 
no other evidence presented. 

2. The committee also found a close rela- 
tionship between some finance and lending 
organizations and credit insurance com- 
panies and was concerned about the impli- 
cation of the fact that the premium income 
of an insurance company is not subject to 
Federal income taxes as a possible motivating 
force for the formation of separate insurance 
companies by finance companies and vice 
versa. 

In view of the widespread dispute con- 
cerning the presence of coercion, intimida- 
tion and other unscrupulous practices in 


the sale of credit insurance in connection 


with small loans the findings of the Sub- 
committee in respect to Kansas are inter- 
esting. 

MANY GOOD PRACTICES 


The subcommittee found that credit in- 
surance is in many instances sold to borrow- 
ers in Kansas without abuse of any kind and 
that under these circumstances the borrow- 
ers themselves testified that they desired 
credit insurance; that it paid their debt 
when illness, accident or death would have 
made that difficult or impossible. In other 
instances the report found extensive evi- 
dence of coercion and intimidation. Fur- 
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thermore the subcommittee found that 
abuses of credit insurance in Kansas exists 
for the following reasons: 

(a) There are no adequate small loan or 
retail installment sales laws in Kansas; 

(b) There is no administrative agency in 
Kansas vested with the power to directly 
control lending and finance institutions; 
and 

(c) Because the sale of credit insurance 
when made in connection with small loans 
almost exclusively is sold by the lending or- 
ganization or someone connected with it, 
when illness, accident or death would have 
credit insurance in Kansas, 

The subcommittee also found that the 
lack of adequate State regulation of credit 
insurance in Kansas was largely due to the 
opposition to such legislation by unethical 
lenders which was effective through mis- 
representation as to the effect of such pro- 
posed legislation and failure of the public 
to appreciate the seriousness of the problem 
in Kansas. The opposition of the unethical 
lender has been made more effective in the 
division of views in Kansas as to what type 
of State laws and/or regulations should be 
enacted to regulate credit insurance. 


The abuse of credit life in Kansas repre- 
sents only the current phase of the activities 
of unethical lenders in that State, it is 
pointed out in the report. Originally the 
unethical lenders employed brokerage and 
other schemes to avoid Kansas usury laws. 
When such practices were cut off by the 
attorney general, the unethical loan sharks 
turned to the sale of credit insurance so 
that the loan-shark problems in Kansas be- 
came credit-insurance problems to some de- 
gree at that time. It would appear that the 
credit-insurance problems will be eliminated 
as soon as the unethical loan shark is re- 
placed by the ethicai licensed lender. 

FEDERAL LAW NOT RECOMMENDED 

While the subcommittee does not recom- 
mend the enactment of any new Federal 
legislation nor amendment of any Federal 
laws for the moment, its report does rec- 
ommend that the investigation continue 
through additional staff study and State 
by State public hearings in the States where 
credit insurance is not successfully regulated. 
It is the committee’s recommendation that 
such further investigation should cover three 
general areas of exploration: 


(1) Trade association relationships with 
member companies; (2) formation of com- 
panion credit insurance companies by finance 
and lending institutions; (3) coercion, in- 
timidation, and other unscrupulous practices 
employed in such sales of credit insurance. 


INQUIRY QUESTIONS 

The subcommittee’s recommendations that 
there be further inquiry in other States offers 
14 suggestions for the lines of such inquiry. 
The final question of these 14 is: “Should 
new Federal legislation be enacted now?” 

Then, under a further question, “if so,” it 
asks whether such legislation should cover 
such points as: 


Divorce of  officer-director-stockholder 
relationships between credit insurance com- 
panies and lending organizations? 


Prohibit lenders, employees, from directly 
profiting from credit insurance sales. 

Prohibit tie-in or coercive sales? 

Limit terms and premiums paid? 


These questions relating to possible areas 
of Federal legislation are, of course, qualified 
by the fact that the subcommittee declares 
that it has no recommendation for Federal 
law now, but thinks that further legislation 
on the State level will solve the problems in 
the credit insurance field. 


The subcommittee report listing the 14 
points that should be explored in further 
investigation, points out that the body is 
aware that the present abuses of insurance 
are not exclusively confined to the field of 
credit insurance, 
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It appears that not only will the investi- 
gation of credit insurance continue in the 
States in which that type of insurance is not 
regulated, but that the investigation might 
well branch into other aspects of the insur- 
ance business beyond the sale of credit insur- 
ance in connection with small loans such as 
the sale of motor vehicle and prcperty insur- 
ance by sales finance companies, the sale of 
insurance in connection with real estate 
loans and other transactions where the sale 
cf insurance is coupled with another 
agreement. 

In its conclusion the subcommittee notes 
that an impressive number of borrowers 
testified that credit insurance paid their 
debt when they were besct by illness, accident 
or by death of the head of their household 
and that credit insurance like all other forms 
of insurance, when not abused performs a 
most admirable function. 

While abuses continue, the subcommittee 
does not think the Federal Government will 
forever accept attempts at regulation as a 
substitute for successful regulation. The re- 
port closes with the advice that the patience 
of the Federal Government some day may 
come to an end. 


Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, ade- 
quate farm income lies uppermost in the 
minds of hard-pressed farmers in the 
Midwest. A letter to the editor of the 
Detroit Lakes-Record displays great 
feeling and depth of thought. I think 
this letter a good rebuttal to the charge 
that prices went down under 90-percent 
supports. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I request that this letter be in- 
serted into the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Makes REPLY 
To the EDITOR: 

After reading Mr. Frank DeGroat's letter 
one wonders what sort of prapaganda he is 
talking about. 

I am sure that most farmers have heard 
and had enough of the propaganda put out 
by Secretary Benson and the Farm Bureau. 
Mr. DeGroat tries to tell us that farmers had 
tough going under the parity program, 
which is pure poppycock. Farmers weren't 
complaining until these last 2 or 3 years 
when they realized they now have a Secretary 
of Agriculture whose chief mission seems to 
be the wrecking of the family farm. 

As Mr. DeGroat states, the full effect of 
the fiexible program hasn't caught up with 
us as yet. Mr. Benson knows how to fiex in 
only one-way. He has shown us that by low- 
ering the prices of butter, oats, barley, wheat, 
rye, and eggs—in fact, all farm products, 
Pity the farmer when the flexible program 
really gets going. Mr. DeGroat’s statement 
saying that farmers can get parity only 
through production falls flat. 

He should remember the early thirties 
when farmers produced aplenty—but also 
went broke. Mr. DeGroat covers a lot of 
territory when he states that those Ameri- 
cans that use stickers on their cars such as 
“Don’t Blame Me, I Voted Democrat,” or 
other slogans, have lost faith in our form of 
government. No, Mr. DeGroat, they didn’t 
lose faith in our Government by any means. 
They just lost faith in those Republicans 
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who visit farmers only at election time and 
make those golden promises of nothing less 
than 90 percent to 100 percent parity. But 
after being elected they said “No, we really 
meant something else.” You farmers mis- 
understood our program. 

Now, Mr. DeGroat made many statements 
in his letter. Most could be passed over with 
just a mere shrug. But when he made the 
statement that there are many Americans 
who do not believe in our great democracy 
made me boil. By saying that he is doing 
the very thing that will divide and weaken 
us. He is sowing the evil seeds of suspicion 
and distrust among loyal Americans. There 
is no doubt that we may have a small num- 
ber of defects or disloyal citizens. Those 
kind can be found in every nation in the 
world. 

But let us, and may the good Lord help us, 
handle them calmly and coolly in our own 
American way. Let’s not go wild making fan- 
tastic statements, and cast accusing eyes on 
our fellow Americans. 

I do not mean to minimize any danger that 
may damage our great country. But, rather, 
let us be always intelligently alert and calm 
and let’s not sow their evil seeds of suspicion 
and distrust, lest we forget the motto of 
“United, we stand; divided, we fall.” 

Respectfully, 
JOE ZAYIC, 
Ogema. 


Old River Closure Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, due to the 
amount of interest that has recently been 
displayed in one of aur major flood- 
control projects in the lower Mississippi 
Valley—the Old River Closure project— 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a talk made on this sub- 
ject by the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, Maj. Gen. Samuel 
D. Sturgis, Jr. This talk is entitled “An 
Old River in a New Era” and it was made 
before the last annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, in New Orleans, 

I believe this talk explains very well 
the need for the initiation of early con- 
struction of this authorized project. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An OLD RIVER IN A NEw ERA 

One of the more pleasant aspects of my 
present assignments of duty is that it en- 
ables me to keep in touch with old friends 
and old scenes. There are none that I re- 
member more fondly, or revisit with more 
pleasure, than those of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. I have the greatest admiration for 
the Mississippi Valley Flood Control Associa- 
tion. To be invited to meet with you again 
this year is not only a pleasure but it is a 
thrilling experience to be again with old 
comrades in arms to reminisce about old vic- 
tories and plan new campaigns against that 
inexorable but esteemed opponent, the great 
Mississippi River. 

The stupendous project in whose devel- 
opment you have played so important a part 
is one of the pillars of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ civil-works program. Moreover, it has 
been a pivotal project in the history of 
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water-resources development in our country. 
Yet we must face the fact that today we are 
passing through a troubled period in that 
history. The disruptions of the cold-war 
era have adversely affected waterway and 
flood-control development, as they have many 
other American activities, both public and 
private. The impact has been felt in other 
valleys and basins as it has been here in the 
Mississippi Valley. The solution ‘of the 
water-resource development problems of this 
era is now a matter of common concern. In 
fact, they are national problems, and satis- 
factory solutions to the regional problems 
must be sought and can only be found on a 
national basis. 

Hence, I consider it proper and appropri- 
ate that in my remarks today, I include a dis- 
cussion of the present status of our nation- 
wide river-development program, viewed as a 
whole and as seen against the background of 
these times. 

From my own experience in this and other 
regions of our Nation as well as from my 
office in Washington, I have had unusual 
opportunities to view the interrelationships 
between river basins and projects all over the 
United States. I have had the opportunity 
to see how these development programs of 
all regions mesh together, from an engineer- 
ing and economic, if not from a political, 
viewpoint, and how they, in a real and criti- 
cal sense, are dependent upon one another. 
Moreover, especially during the last decade, I 
believe this same evaluation is being accepted 
by the public in general and the individual 
citizen and taxpayer in particular. 

During my tenure of office as Chief of En- 
gineers, I have been impressed more than 
ever before by the fact that the field of water- 
resources development throughout the Nation 
is one indivisible physical phase of our eco- 
nomic life. My own experience leads me to 
the inevitable conclusion that acceptable 
solutions to our major problems will not 
be found unless they can be woven into this 
unified concept. Our local and regional 
problems all tap one common root system: 
so to attack them with purpose and effect. 
it is necessary to understand the structure 
as an organic whole. 

Following the great disaster of 1927, the 
people of the United States undertook here 
in the Mississippi Valley a tremendous com- 
mitment. They did so in full knowledge of 
the great cost involved, realizing that the 
importance of the job to the entire Nation 
fully justified the cost. 

Today, measured in terms of dollars ap- 
propriated, that original task is about two- 
thirds completed. Yet the partially com- 
pleted project has already amply demon- 
strated its worth. Since 1927 no disastrous 
flood has ravaged this valley—in which dev- 
astating floods previously occurred about 
every decade. The benefits which have ac- 
crued from your project since 1923 have 
totaled nearly $5 billion, which is a return 
of more than $5 for each construction dollar 
spent so far. This is indeed not only a good 
investment for the people of the lower valley 
but for the Nation as well. In fact, I know 
of no valley where our work has been done 
whose people know more about it and value 
it more highly than in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 


All of you who have participated in the 


‘shaping of the lower Mississippi project can 


take pride and satisfaction in the subsequent 
highly successful record of performance of 
the partially completed project. Yet every 
one of you knows that insofar as the record 
on flood prevention is concerned, we owe 
some of it to good fortune. You still are 
vulnerable to damage from areas not yet 
completed. Furthermore we all know that 
partially completed works always beget a 
degree of risk considerably greater than is 
prudent. We also know that a partially 
completed project sometimes actually in- 
creases the hazards of a disaster as a result 
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of the rapid agricultural and industrial ex- 
pansion on the still vulnerable flood plain 
which often takes place concurrently with 
construction. And hence we in the Corps 
of Engineers realize, as you do, the vital 
necessity for timely completion of this proj- 
ect and others like it. As the ancients have 
said, it is dangerous for man to tempt fate 
too long. 

I believe that some of the pertinent facts 
available to me concerning the national pic- 
ture should be passed on to you because I 
think they may be helpful to you, and I hope 
they will be of encouragement, in seeking the 
solution to your own probiems and those of 
the Nation. I hope that your association 
will exert its leadership more than ever be- 
fore to acquaint the Nation as a whole with 
the needs of your valley and those of others. 

Following the disastrous flood of 1927 and 
the plan for the lower Mississippi Basin 
which was evolved, the whole Nation looked 
to you as the example of what other regions 
should do. With your project was born the 
modern concept of comprehensive basin de- 
velopment—a concept which spread rapidly 
during the next decade to every major river 
basin in America with an impetus generated 
by floods and other water problems in these 
areas. With the advantages of comprehen- 
sive development made strikingly evident on 
a large scale here on the Mississippi, there 
was exemplary reason for initiating similar 
protection and benefits to all other regions. 
But more than that—it soon began to be 
realized that over and above flood control, 
the Nation required the full development of 
its water resources as a necessary foundation 
for its continued growth and for the ful- 
fillment of its destiny. 

Thus, in the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since the lower Mississippi 
project got underway, we have seen a great 
change in the appearance and size of our 
national resource-development environment 
born of the catastrophe of 1927. The area 
of common interest has expanded many fold, 
both financially and geographically. As a 
result, projects have changed in nature from 
single-purpose, or bipurpose navigation and 
flood-control projects, to many great mul- 
tiple-purpose projects. 

So today, as compared to the late twenties 
and early thirties, we have not one great 
river-basin project, but many, each tre- 
mendously important to the future security 
and welfare of America. We need all of 
them. We would all suffer evil consequences 
if we were to thrust aside one vitally needed 
project for another. They are all necessary 
parts of the interlocked machinery of our 
Nation's economic strength. 

I stress this national picture because I 
am convinced beyond any doubt that your 
interests and your future are inevitably 
bound up with the Nation’s interest and 
future. If the Nation's program walks, yours 
will also; if. the Nation's program acceler- 
ates, so will yours. I am sure that you agree 
with me in principle and in theory; however, 
I must confess that there are some very 
practical obstacles to overcome if we are to 
succeed in satisfying this common need for 
an adequate program of water resources 
development. 

I think it is time to face these obstacles 
and do something about them. For at least 
15 years now—and for the first time in our 
history—we in America have been forced 
to fight and to be on guard without letup 
in order to insure the preservation of our 
very way of life as a free nation. We have 
been engaged in either a hot war or a cold 
war, and unfortunately the end is not in 
sight yet. This has entailed tremendous ex- 
penditure for our national defense. Even 
sO, we all agree that whatever sacrifices are 
necessary—financial or otherwise—must 
be made to insure that we will always have 
the military might to counter, swifty and 
victoriously, any death blow that might be 
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directed against us by an unprovoked 
aggressor. 

These costs of national security, added to 
the sum total of all the other costs of operat- 
ing our Government, pose a most difficult 
budgetary problem for our lawmakers and 
other leaders who bear these tremendous 
responsibilities for safeguarding the in- 
terests of our Nation. We must face the 
fact that these budgetary problems have 
been, and will continue to be for the fore- 
seeable future, a prime factor to be reckoned 
with in planning for the development of 
our water resources. 

How have these budgetary problems, re- 
sulting from the effects of hot and cold 
wars, the enlarged area of governmental 
activity, and the expanding regional water 
resources needs, affected the Nation’s water 
resources programs? Let us look at some of 
the pertinent facts. 

Although the idea of basin-wide devclop- 
ment of our water resources was well along 
toward becoming a general pattern through- 
out our Nation before World War II, it was 
not until experience during the war had 
highlighted the need for the development of 
power in the regions of power shortages, for 
the conservation of water for domestic, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural uses in areas of 
water shortages, that such multiple purpose 
project developments as those in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Missouri basin came 
into full prominence. These projects not 
only provided for the age-old basic needs 
of navigation and flood control but they 
also filled urgent and important corollary 
needs such as supplying water for domes- 
tic, municipal, and industrial water supply, 
pollution abatement, and for irrigation and 
power. 

In the fiscal year 1946, when the large mul- 
tiple purpose developments were just get- 
ting under way, they received about one- 
sixth of the total appropriations of all civic 
works construction throughout the country. 
This percentage was increased each year 
thereafter until in the fiscal year 1954, mul- 
tiple purpose projects received approximately 
two-thirds of all funds appropriated for 
civil works construction. This maximum 
percentage occurred in a year when over- 
all construction appropriations were reduced 
by about 30 percent from those for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, as a part of a strong effort 
to balance the budget. For the current fis- 
cal year, 1955, the total appropriation for 
multiple purpose projects was about three- 
fifths of the total for all civil works con- 
struction. 

Now, I do not intend to convey the 
thought that this was an inequitable or un- 
warranted division of appropriations—what 
I am attempting to point out is that these 
large scale multiple purpose projects—and 
I should add, worthy, urgently needed proj- 
ects—once started, require relatively large 
Sums of money to assure economical con- 
struction and to permit them to advance 
within a reasonable period of time to be- 
gin to do the job they were designed to 
do. These monetary requirements for con- 
tinuing the advancement of the large multi- 
ple purpose developments during a period of 
ceiling controls has had the inevitable ef- 
fect of militating against the appropriation 
of larger sums for other projects under way 
or projected. 


In the national picture total funds appro- ` 


priated for civil works construction for the 
period 1946 to date varied from a low of 
$176 million in the fiscal year 1946 to a high 
of $518 million for the fiscal year 1950; and, 
then the trend was downward to $313 million 
for the fiscal year 1954 and slightly upward 
TEATR million for the present fiscal year 

Nor did the lower Mississippi project re- 
ceive the amount of funds that you and I 
would like to have seen it receive. Funds 
for construction of Mississippi River Com- 
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mission projects for fiscal years 1946 through 
1954 varied from a low of $31,700,000 in 1947 
to a high of $51,200,000 for fiscal year 1959; 
since then they have continued to drop to a 
low for the fiscal year 1955 of $31,500,000. 
This is indeed a regrettable situation but let 
me emphasize that your problem points up 
one that is general throughout most of the 
Nation. The only consoling fact is that your 
original project for the lower Mississippi also 
is farther advanced towards completion than 
is any similar valley project in the Nation. 
This is illustrated by figures on the status 
o fcompletion of the other major river basins. 
Measured by the amount of funds appropri- 
ated, the original lower Mississippi project 
is 66 percent complete; the Missouri Basin, 
43 percent; the Ohio Basin, 29 percent, and 
the upper Mississippi River Basin, 46 per- 
cent—all upstream from you and materially 
contributing to your benefit. The status of 
authorized programs in other areas of the 
country vary from a mere beginning to a 
little more than half complete. 

The partially-completed programs now 
under way upstream from you are of im- 
portance to you because they are even now 
producing important downstream benefits 
and they will continue to do so, and in in- 
creasing amounts as the projects progress. 
The partially-completed reservoirs on the 
Missouri and Ohio not only have held back 
floodwaters that otherwise would have come 
down upon you on the lower Mississippi, but 
by storing these floodwaters during the flood 
season and releasing them during the low- 
water season have made possible uninter- 
rupted navigation on the Mississippi, have 
alleviated the salt water intrusion problem 
at New Orleans and have provided much 
needed “booster” flows for domestic, indus- 
trial, and pollution abatement purposes all 
along the Mississippi River. 

Furthermore, the tangible effects of these 
interlocking systems have served to produce 
a trend toward a reorientation from the pre- 
vious east-west axis of commerce to one 
which is more nearly north and south. This 
promises a further very auspicious improve- 
ment in the economy of the lower Mississippi 
region. Even now, more and more industries 
are moving into this great central valley. 
With the completion of the Cal-Sag project 
connecting the Mississippi to Lake Michigan 
and the St. Lawrence seaway—both of which 
are needed and which, I grant, will cost 
money—I visualize an even greater accelera- 
tion of trade, commerce, and industry in 
the Mississippi Basin. 

The point I wish to make is, that these 
projects—yours and the many others—are 
worthy, are essential, and must go ahead if 
our internal economy is to be adequately sus- 
tained. And, at this point I want to heartily 
commend the Mississippi Valley Control As- 
sociation for its action in going on record 
last year indorsing the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. There is not the slight- 
est question in my mind that the St. Law- 
rence seaway project is not only of prime im- 
portance to the Nation for defense, but that 
it will be a great stimulus to the entire in- 
ternal economy of the midcontinent are, par- 
ticularly the Mississippi Valley, as well as 
to the Nation as a whole. 


As I have already indicated, the advance- 
ment of these newer programs, as worthy as 
they are, will necessitate the appropriation 
of funds for these additional requirements 
in the face of the fact that the trend in ap- 
propriations for construction since the fiscal 
year 1950 has been downward. However, I 
wish to emphasize that I do not believe there 
is a single person in the Congress who would 
not like to see our appropriations and con- 
struction keep better in step with the Na- 
tion’s vastly expanding water resources 
requirements. Our Nation's leaders are, un- 
fortunately, harassed by many problems in 
the field of appropriations. As Chief of Engi- 
neers, I am not in a position to evaluate any 
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Other program than the navigation and flood- 
control missions entrusted to me, and cer- 
tainly I am not in a position to weigh all the 
problems of the Nation against each other; 
however, I do know—and I consider it my 
Guty to apprise you of. the facts as I see 
them—that we aren't moving fast enough in 
those fields of flood control and navigation 
for which I am responsible. 

Let me give you some of the facts to il- 
lustrate my point. In 1927 when the disas- 
trous fiood of that year had created nation- 
wide interest in river control, the total ap- 
proved program of civil works amounted to— 
in estimated cost—about $1,200 million— 
that is some $1.2 billion. About $800 million 
had been appropriated to carry out this au- 
thorized program—which means that a back- 
log existed at that time of about $400 million 
worth of work—at 1927 prices. 

By 1937—10 years later—following the in- 
creased interest in flood control and water- 
way development reflected in the passage of 
the 1936 Flood Control Act (with its decla- 
ration of policy that prevention of floods in 
cooperation with the States and other local 
political subdivisions was a proper activity of 
the Federal Government the backlog of un- 
completed projects had grown from $400 
milion in 1927 to $900 million worth of con- 
siruction—at 1937 prices. That is, the back- 
log more than doubled in 10 years. In 1947 
after World War II, and when the concept 
of basinwide development was being general- 
ly accepted, the backlog had grown to $5.4 
billion—at 1947 prices, or reverting to 1927 
prices, the backlog of authorized projects had 
increased fivefold. 

Today the estimated cost of construction 
of all civil works projects which have been 
approved for construction by the Congress is 
$18.8 billion, of which a total of $6.6 billion 
have been appropriated; thus, there exists to- 
day a backlog of projects, either not started 
or not completed, of about $12 billion worth 
of work at today’s prices or 10 times the 
backlog in comparable dollar value to the 
backlog that existed in 1927. 

Admittedly certain of these projects in this 
backlog have now become obsolete, or for 
some other reason should not be built. So 
for the sake of discussion, let us assume 
that one-third of all the work represented by 
today’s accumulated backlog should, for some 
reason or another, never be built. Even so, 
there would still remain $38 billion worth of 
economically sound, urgently needed, con- 
gressionally approved work either not started 
or not finished. This amount—$3 billion— 
is greater than the accumulated total of all 
appropriations made since 1821 for new con- 
struction for the Corps of Engineers’ civil 
works projects. 

Now certainly, gentlemen, if there is any 
statistical support needed for my belief that 
our water-resource program is critically lag- 
ging it can be found in this ever-mounting 
backlog of highly justified projects from $400 
million in 1927 to the $8 billion of today. 
I submit that this at least a read flag we must 
heed in connection with our endeavors to 
insure the welfare and even the survival of 
future generations. 

Obviously something should be done about 
this situation; obviously something has to be 
done to bring our lagging water resources 
development programs more nearly into step 
with our country’s urgent and expanded 
needs. The question is What can be done? 
I suggest we examine the methods open to 
us for a solution. 

First, we can formulate a united national 
program of minimum annual water-resource 
development designed specifically to meet 
these growing needs of water transportation, 
power, and fiood protection, and all other 
water resources problems, to the end that the 
security of our country’s future generations 
will not be jeopardized. 

Second, with such a minimum program 
patterned to fit the critical needs of the Na- 
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tion we can examine the overall funding 
problem on a realistic basis to determine 
whether a searching examination should be 
made of all needs of the Government to 
ascertain whether any adjustments elsewhere 
are warranted which could be applied to 
our lagging water resources program. 

In both these endeavors—the development 
of a national unity of purpose including the 
formulation of a rational long-range pro- 
gram of water resources development, and 
the provision for a minimum-funding pro- 
gram to carry out these requirements—I 
look to the Lower Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion with confidence that it will exert its 
valued leadership and know-how in bringing 
about an early solution. 

For those who perhaps are not satisfied by 
the impelling backlog statistics alone, which 
I have cited, let us come back to the lower 
Mississippi Valley, where the Old River prob- 
lem is a striking illustration of how urgent 
project needs exist for expeditious action. 
Last year, as I promised you, we finished 
our report on Old River on schedule. It 
was submitted to Congress and duly author- 
ized with many other worthy projects in the 
1954 omnibus bill. There it has joined 
the current backlog of $8 hbillion—in fact 
forms part of it. 

The corps has been thorough in its inves- 
tigation of this possible diversion of the 
Mississippi River down the much shorter 
Atchafalaya route to the Gulf of Mexico. In 
fact, the corps has prepared many reports on 
this subject and has had Old River under 
study and surveillance for over half a cen- 
tury. Recently an engineering and geologi- 
cal study has been completed that may in 
future years be ranked with the work of 
Humphrey and Abbott. In connection with 
this study, the corps has engaged as consul- 
tants leading geologists and internationally 
known engineers. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of these outstanding consultants and 
our own engineers, both officers and civil- 
ians, that a major catastrophe will take place 
unless we do something and do it within 
limited time. We have, as you know, ex- 
ecuted a contract for the necessary pile tests 
and foundation explorations, and the work 
on these studies is now under way. We are 
prepared to follow with actual construction 
as soon as funds are made available for that 
purpose. 

This is not only one of the world’s greatest 
and most complex engineering problems but 
a costly undertaking too. We are dealing 
with the largest controlled river in the world. 
The situation is not one based merely on 
someone’s wants for local advantage; it is 
a threatening situation imposed by nature 
as a serious challenge to human resource- 
fulness. 


The control structures, exclusive of the 
navigation locks, are estimated to cost about 
$47 million. Although detailed plans and 
Gesign work are not yet completed, we esti- 
mate that the final cost of the project will 
be in the neighborhood of $80 million. 
Hence, completion of the job in 8 to 10 
years—which could be just about the period 
of grace left to us—would require expendi- 
tures of $8 million to $10 million per year. 
Since this is a project of emergency nature 
which nature has forced upon us, I hope 
that it can be carried out without delaying 
or disrupting the other work in the valley. 

Let me emphasize before I close that we 
in the corps appreciate and share your con- 
cern as to the need of a more rapid rate of 
completion of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
project as a whole and an early start on the 
Old River project. But we would break 
faith with you if we confined ourselves to 
lamentation and failed to point out the 
fundamental conditions you and the Nation 
face today that did not operate to make the 
funding problem a critical one during earlier 
decades when the project was started. 
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Candor, I feel, is urgently necded in the 
discussion of this problem in order to arrive 
at the most intelligent remedial action. 

As always, we are anxious to assist you in 
solving your problems and, as in the past, 
we will never let you down. Our young 
officers and civilians are working today on 
this great Mississippi River just as they did 
in my generation; just as they did in the 
days of Humphrey and Abbott, a century 
ago. Then, as now, its control is the ulti- 
mate challenge to the engineering world 
and an inspiration to those of us assigned 
the flood-control mission. 

With the expanding economy and grow- 
ing population of the South, in general, and 
the lower river in particular, never has the 
river been a greater challenge, than it is 
today. And, believe me, never have the 
engineering forces of the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers reached a higher state of tech- 
nical competence, interest, and integrity, 
ready to serve you and the Nation efficiently 
and unselfishly, than they have today under 
the incumbent persident of the Mississippi 
River Commission, Brig. Gen. John R. 
Hardin, his civiliam employees, his district 
engineers, and their civilian members. 

I am certain that if we intelligently 
analyze and courageously attack the major 
problems currently in the path of progress 
toward a complete project, we can jointly 
eliminate them not only in the interests of 
this region but of the Nation itself. 

I know we can count on your inspiration 
and leadership in this mutual endeavor and, 
proud of our heritage as Army engineers, I 
assure you of the wholehearted and con- 
tinued cooperations of the corps in this 
never-ending battle to control with fortitude, 
intelligence, and the greatest engineering 
skill known to man, the terrifying whims 
and dynamic emotions of Ole Man River. 


A Regrettable Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I deeply regret the decision of the Presi- 
dent to veto the postal pay bill reported 
by the conference committee and ap- 
proved by overwhelming vote both in 
the Senate and the House. 

Anyone can take seme artificial date 
and say that, compared with that date, 
the pay of postal and of other Govern- 
ment workers has been raised ade- 
quately, and that an 8.8 percent pay rise 
now is too much. 

Across the past 20 years, however, the 
pay scales of Government employecs, 
whether postal or classified, have fallen 
proportionately behind the pay scales 
of industry and other private employ- 
ment. It is not just a matter of juggling 
figures and job descriptions and saying, 
as the veto message said, that the 8.8 
percent bill was not “necessary either 
from the standpoint of pay for compar- 
able work or from the standpoint of 
increase in the cost of living.” 

From the standpoint of maintaining 
proper relations between the rising 
scales in private employment and the 
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pay of postal workers, the 8.8 percent bill 
was fully justified. A 10 percent bill 
would have been justified, and there are 
no figures available to the Post Office 
Department to refute it. 

We have often heard the President 
proclaim as his philosophy the doctrine 
that the Government should be conserv- 
ative in economic and fiscal matters but 
liberal in its attitude toward people. 
Where was the liberalism, or the liberal- 
ity if that is the word, toward postal 
workers, and toward the classified work- 
ers of the Federal Government who wait 
in turn? 

I repeat, I regret the veto. I think it 
was unwise and ungenerous, that it im- 
poses a continuing inequity on postal 
and classified workers. A philosophy 
proclaiming itself as liberal toward peo- 
ple is all very well, but it ought to be 
more than a slogan. 


Brooklyn’s Ambassador of Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO Max ABELMAN 

“BROOKLYN’s AMBASSADOR OF Goop WILL,” 

BY THE MEDICAL BOARD or THE JEWISH 

HOSPITAL OF BROOKLYN, SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


The testimonial dinner tendered to Mr. Max 
Abelman, “Brooklyn’s ambassador of good 
will,” by the medical board of the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn, convened at 8:15, 
Thursday evening, September 30, 1954, at the 
Unity Club, 101 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dr. Lewis H. Baretz, vice president of 
the hospital medical board, presiding as 
toastmaster 

Seated on the dais were the following: 

Dr. Ralph M. Schwartz, president of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, alumni; 
Supreme Court Justice Maximilian Moss, 
chairman, executive committee of the hos- 
pital; Judge Emil N. Baar, former president 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn; Dr. Louis 
J. Morse, president of the medical board; Mr. 
Max Abelman; *Dr. Louis H. Baretz (de- 
ceased), vice president, medical board, and 
toastmaster of the donner; Mr. Alan Nathan 
Abelman; Dr. Irving M. Pallin, secretary- 
treasurer, medical board, chairman, dinner 
committee; Dr. Adolph P. Raab, president of 
Junior Staff Society; Dr. William Pomerance, 
member dinner committee. 

Seated at the guest of honor table were 
the following: 

Mr. Victor F. Ridder, publisher; the Honor- 
able Hyman Bashay, judge of the county 
court; Supreme Court Justice George A. Ark- 
wright; the Honorable A. David Benjamin, 
city court justice and president, Unity Club; 
Mr. Frank Schroth, Sr., publisher, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; the Honorable James G. McDon- 
ald, first ambassador to Israel; the Honorable 
Abe Stark, president of the city council of 
New York City; Dr. Frank Kingdon, column- 
ist, New York Post, and radio commentator; 
the Honorable Mitchell May, former supreme 
court justice, president of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities; the Honor- 
able Jacob J. Schwartzwald, justice of the 
Supreme court, trustee of the Jewish Hos- 
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pital; Mr. Maxwell Hamburger, friend of Mr. 
Max Abelman and of the hospital; Dr. John 
J. Masterson, former president of New York 
State and Kings County Medical Society; 
the Honorable John J. Bennett, chairman, 
New York City Planning Commission; Mor- 
ris Goldman, Esq., former assistant district 
attorney, New York; the Honorable Leo 8S. 
Rayfiel, United States Federal court justice, 
Second District; Prof. H. G. Bousfield, chief 
librarian, Brooklyn College; Prof. H. Alyea, 
Princeton University; Dr. Ralph E. Snyder, 
dean of the New York Medical College, Flower 
Fifth Avenue Hospital; Col. Barnett J. Nova, 
chairman, board of the hospital; the Honor- 
able John MacCrate, appellate supreme court 
justice. 

(Jeno Barell and his orchestra played the 
Star Spangled Banner and Hatikvah.) 

(After dinner a waiter walked down in 
front of the dais carrying a huge birthday 
cake with an inscription thereon reading as 
follows:) 

“To Max, congratulations on your well- 
earned retirement from the activities at the 
hospital. May your life in the future be as 
fruitful as it has been in the past. From his 
friend, Mr. Joseph Borok of Dubins Bakery.” 

(The toastmaster, Dr. Irving Pallin, then 
welcomed the guests.) 

Dr. IRVING M. PALLIN (secretary-treasurer 
of the medical board). Honored guests, 
friends, colleagues, I welcome you all tonight 
in the name of the medical board of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. We are glad 
to have you. 

This dinner started out as a rather small 
affair for the medical board, who wanted to 
honor Max Abelman for the wonderful things 
he has done for our hospital and our com- 
munity. As soon as the news got out, we 
got more requests than we could possibly 
handle. 

I would like to introduce our toastmaster 
of the evening, the vice president of the med- 
ical board, our chairman of the executive 
committee, Dr. Lewis H. Baretz. 

Toastmaster Dr. Lewis H. Barerz (vice 
president of the hospital medical board). 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, the medical board in the past has 
given many dinners to many of its medical 
colleagues. 

This, I think, is an unusual occasion, be- 
cause we are honoring tonight a layman, one 
of the outstanding laymen of the hospital 
family. 

Max Abelman has attended many of the 
dinners in the past, and we all know that 
there was no occasion without Max Abel- 
man having his hand in it, but it is a great 
pleasure for us of the medical group to honor 
Max Abelman for his many years of service 
to the hospitals. 


Max has a reputation, as you know, of 
being acquainted intimately with many cele- 
brities. He knows generals, he knows presi- 
dents, he knows professors and leaders and 
moving-picture magnates. As a matter of 
fact, he is supposed to be friendly with some 
of the royalty in Europe. 

We have quite a collection of letters that 
evolve from the fact that these people have 
met Max in the past several years and have 
remembered him well, and remembered what 
he has done in Brooklyn and at the hos- 
pital. 

“T regret that I cannot attend the dinner 
to be given in your honor by the Jewish 
Hospital Medical Board on September 30th. 

“You have rendered your country a great 
service. You have really been an ambassador 
of goodwill of Brooklyn. You have extended 
your help and hospitality to many of my 
countrymen and I want you to know how 
grateful I am to you for your kindness, 

“With best wishes for your continued good 
health, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CARLOS P. ROMULO.” 
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Over the years, Mr. Adelman has seen 
many of our doctors come and go. He has 
seen the fathers being replaced by their sons 
on the staff. Tonight we have with us the 
son of an esteemed father, and it is my par- 
ticular pleasure to present one of the sons, 
a very worthy son, of one of our most es- 
teemed hospital doctors. The president of 
the Junior Staff Society, Dr. Adolph Raab, 
son of Dr. Meyer Rabinowitz. 

Dr. ADoLPH P. Raae (president of the Jun- 
ior Staff Society of the Jewish Hospital). It 
is a great privilege to be here tonight and 
to be allowed to participate in this expres- 
sion of thanks to our good friend Max Abel- 
man. We of the medical staff are grateful 
for his help in the many affairs staged. It 
was always assumed that the assistance of 
Max Abelman would be available whenever 
needed, and, of course, it was. 

I, for one, shall always remember those 
events which came about through his efforts 
and which made our hospital more conscious 
of its position in the outside world. Such 
extra touches as Wendell Willkie’s son join- 
ing our medical rounds and the then Gov- 
ernor Lehman attending our clinico-patho- 
logical conference gave an added feeling of 
importance to that which we tend to regard 
as routine. 

Again, may I say, many thanks and best 
of luck. 

Toastmaster BERETZ. I would like to read 
excerpts from a few more of these letters: 

“Word comes to me that the medical board 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn will give 
a dinner in your honor on September 30 on 
the occasion of your retirement as director 
of public relations. 

“Half a century of faithful service. What 
memories this must bring, and what joy in 
the knowledge of the good things that have 
come about through your efforts—not just to 
the hospital here in Brooklyn but to the com- 
munity as a whole. How far-reaching the 
blessings of the many Jewish philanthropies 
which have felt the touch of your tireless 
devotion, 

“I recall so vividly the delightful dinner 
we had together 2 years ago—you, the trus- 
tees, and friends of Jewish Hospital—when 
I addressed the graduating class of your 
nurses. Hardly a department of that great 
institution which has not benefited from 
your energies as public-relations director. I 
can understand the reluctance of the hos- 
pital to part with your services, but know 
that it will always have your devotion as a 
friend of humanity. 

“May the years ahead be rich in blessings 
for you and yours. 

“Always with kindest regards, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
“Congress of thè United States, House 
of Representatives.” 


“It was most thoughtful of the Board of 
the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn to ask me 
to the dinner given in your honor on Thurs- 
day, September 30. You are richly deserving 
of this honor and I know of no one serving 
in a capacity similar to yours who has made 
more friends among people of all faiths and 
all walks of life. The capacity to make and 
hold friends which is yours to an amazing 
degree, has greatly served the community 
which you have so deeply loved and helped 
build. 

“I do wish I could be with you and your 
dear friends at the Unity Club Thursday 
night but unexpected family events fore- 
close that possibility. If there should be any 
change I shall phone you at once. 

“With the very warmest personal regards, 
Iam, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“H. A. WALLACE.” 


Max and I have been friends for many 
years. We were friends for a while—as sum- 
mer neighbors, and it is our habit to go back 
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and forth up to and from the hospital to- 
gether during the summer months. 

During these days Max used to teach me 
a lot about politics. He showed me a lot of 
things I could never read in newspapers, 
and who was going to run for President, 
and what Tom Dewey said, and Al Smith said 
about this thing or the other. 

I never believed him, of course, but some- 
times they turned out to be true. 

We are happy to have with us tonight a 
very brilliant son of one of our famous 
alumni at the hospital. It is a great pleasure 
to introduce the president of the Alumni 
Society, Dr. Ralph Schwartz. 

Dr. RALPH M. SCHWARTZ. Mr. Toastmaster, 
Max Abelman, and guests, it gives me great 
pleasure to be here this evening to do honor 
to Max Abelman. Max Abelman has done so 
much for our hospital, for our alumni society 
and for our community. 

I have known Max Abelman for many, 
Many years, but it has only been recently 
in the past few years that I have known and 
appreciated him. He has made many of our 


alumni society affairs a huge success, and | 


some two years ago, as a small token of 
appreciation for all the work that he had 
done for us, by unanimous vote of the entire 
alumni society, we made Max our first hon- 
orary member. 

Max, on behalf of the alumni society, we 
wish you well and Godspeed. 

Toastmaster BARETZ. Reading from a tele- 
gram, it says: 

“Regret my inability to meet with your 
many friends on Thursday evening to pay 
tribute to you for your many years of most 
valuable services rendered the Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital, and to commend you in 
highest terms for your great humanitarian 
efforts. 

“Indeed, your services reach beyond this 
great institution in having you engaged in 
eliminating limitations and restrictions to 
exclude Jewish boys from our medical 
schools. 

“I remember well your fight in Boston, and 
I recall other notable and worthwhile deeds 
on your part for human kind. 

“May your retirement give you the rest and 
comfort you so richly deserve. May each 
succeeding year to come prove ever joyful 
and filled with good health to Mrs. Abelman 
and yourself. Regards. 

“MATTHEW WOLL, 
“American Federation of Labor 
Vice President.” 


“I cannot tell you how sorry I am that I 
cannot be with you and your many friends 
at the testimonial dinner being tendered 
you this evening. Mrs. Farley’s illness and 
the necessity of my staying pretty close to 
home prevents my going out evenings as I 
should like. 

“There is no affair I would rather attend 
than this dinner for you. I know of no man 
in Brooklyn who has done more humanitar- 
jan work than you, and I pray to God that 
you will be spared for many more years and 
that you will continue to enjoy good health 
and happiness so you can carry on as you 
have in the past. 

“James A, FARLEY.” 


Dr. Louis J. Morse (president of the Jew- 
ish Hospital Medical Board). Mr. Chairman, 
distinguished guests, members of the med- 
ical board, and friends of our honored guest, 
this is indeed a rare occasion in Jewish Hos- 
pital Medical Board history. Never before 
have we striven to do honor to one of our 
hospital family other than one of our own 
profession. The graciousness, the warmth, 
the indefatigibility of our honored guest in 
behalf of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 
prompted and richly merited this action. 

Max Abelman found no chore too great, 
no aid too menial as long as he helped. That 
aid was sought by high and low alike. 
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His acts bear cogent testimony to his 
philosophic credo “that wherever there is a 
human being, there is an oportunity for 
Kindness.” It mattered little to him 
whether that human be an intern who 
needed help in getting his son’s Bris well 
supplied, or a president who warmly pre- 
sented him with his autographed photo- 
graph; whether an attending surgeon sought 
impossible train reservations for a Florida 
vacation, or an orderly strove to get some 
discount on his radio purchase, it mattered 
little to Max. 

If a medical school sought recognition, 
or a student struggled for admission to med- 
ical college, Max was the benefactor. He 
achieved much. He attempted the impos- 
sible. Is it small wonder then that on Jan- 
uary 27, 1947, the Brooklyn Eagle should 
editorially comment that “Abelman never 
learned to say ‘No.’” Letters that jam his 
files bear tribute of the great and near great 
and those who are great in our honored 
guest’s eyes. 

Hon. James J. Heffernan, in the House of 
Representatives, spread on the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 18, 1949, 
this tribute to Max Abelman, then secretary 
to the board of directors of the Jewish Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn: 

“For four decades he has served as the un- 
official public relations man for any worthy 
cause, even any worthy individual that needs 
a hand. He is concerned primarily with 
trying to live up to the maxim that sums up 
his philosophy of life of ‘never living a day 
without doing a kind act for someone else.’ ” 

Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, on August 20, 
1954, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter written to Max on the occasion of 
this evening’s dinner: 

“Your service to the Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital has been particularly noteworthy over 
a period of nearly half a century. I want to 
express my appreciation and thanks for what 
you have done for the people of New York.” 

Max, we of the medical board are appre- 
ciative of what you have done for the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn. We know you did 
your utmost to make this institution one of 
the best in Brooklyn, not only to the advan- 
tage of our house staff and the advancement 
of the prestige of the visiting staff, but espe- 
cially to the comfort and well-being of the 
patient. 

As a token of our appreciation, please ac- 
cept this gift of a cruise which we hope gives 
you a well deserved vacation. For a more 
enduring permanence, may I present this 
scroll which bears this inscription: 

“Reception and dinner tendered to Max 
Abelman ‘Brooklyn’s ambassador of good 
will’ by the medical board on the occasion 
of his retirement as Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn and 
Director of Public Relations. 

“He has been a very active member of the 
hospital family since 1909, and has con- 
tributed much to the development of our 
institution and its medical staff. 

“Louis J. Morse, M. D., 
“President, Medical Board. 
“IRVING M. PALLIN, M. D., 
“Seerctary-Treasurer, Dinner Com- 
mittee, 
“WM. POMERANCE, M. D. 
“RALPH M. ScuwarTZ, M. D.” 


(Dr. Morse presented the scroll to Mr. 
Abelman and the audience stood and ap- 
plauded.) 

Mr. Max ABELMAN. Gentlemen, before I 
speak, I just want to thank Dr. Morse, as 
president of the board, and later on I shall 
have something to say, and I have a few sug- 
gestions that possibly the Mcdical Board and 
my friends that will hear, who have done 
everything possible, may appreciate, so will 
you excuse me until the other gentlemen are 
through? Thank you. 

Toastmaster Baretz. Save it until later. 
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We have a gentleman here that I am very 
happy to call upon, one of our medical col- 
leagues, a former president of the Kings 
County Medical Society, and a former presi- 
aent-of the New York State Medical Soci- 
ety, Dr. John J, Masterson. 

Dr. JOHN J. Masterson (former president 
of the Kings County Medical Society and 
former president of the New York State 
Medical Society). Mr. Toastmaster, Max Ab- 
elman, and guests, first, I want to express my 
appreciation to the medical board of the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn for inviting me 
to this very happy occasion. 

Your very presence here tonight testifies 
more eloquently than anything that I can 
say of how you feel toward Max Abelman. 

Friendship is only gained by good deeds. 
It is said that a man who has riches and no 
friends is poor, but a man who has friends, 
regardless of his worldly possessions, is rich 
beyond words. 

So tonight, Max, you should feel very 
happy and proud at this distinguished gath- 
ering who have come here tonight to pay 
you honor and tribute. I wish you well and 
hope the good Lord will spare you for many 
years; that you may continue on in the good 
work you have been doing all your life. 

Before I sit down, I want to extend to you 
the felicitations of our county and State 
society. You have been so interested for so 
long in matters of medicine that we feel 
that you are one of us. We wish you well. 

Toastmaster BARETZ. No party of a hospital 
would be complete without introducing one 
of its outstanding members, a man who 
spends his entire time, practically half of the 
day of each week in ironing out the problems 
of the Jewish hospital. It is a great pleasure 
to present the president of the Jewish hospi- 
tal, Mr. Isador Leviton. I will ask him to 
take a bow. 

(Mr. Leviton takes a bow.) 

'TOASTMASTER BaRErTzZ. I would like also to 
take a bow, if he will, at this time, the dean 
of the New York Medical College, Flower— 
Fifth Avenue Hospital, Dr. Ralph Snyder. 

There are so many others here tonight that 
I would like to call upon who are not medi- 
cal men, so I have asked Mr. Justice Maxi- 
milian Moss at this point to introduce all of 
the others. 


And here is a telegram from Moses Gins- 
berg, New York, N. Y., addressed to Max 
Abelman, Unity Club: 

“Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes on the retirement din- 
ner tendered to you by the Medical Board of 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. I regret very 
much my inability to be present at your 
dinner on account of my poor health due to 
my age. In the 50 years or so that I have 
known you, I know that you have given your 
best and most faithful service to the hospi- 
tal and to the board, and although you will 
not be engaged actively, I am sure you will 
continue to give your best service as hereto- 
fore, and I hope you will be able to have the 
strength for a good many years to come. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

The Honorable Maximilian Moss (justice 
of the supreme court). Mr. Toastmaster, Max 
Abelman, before tonight I was under the 
impression that men should not retire after 
they reached 65, but I have changed my 
mind. What happened here tonight has 
changed my mind because Max has estab- 
lished a pattern, and that pattern is that, 
having retired, and being somewhat eco- 
nomically established, that he can devote 
the rest of his days, without hope of reward, 
in appreciation for what God has given him 
in his earlier days. And I say that, ad- 
mittedly, because Judge McCrate sometimes 
assigns me to the matrimonial bar and I 
had Max Abelman sit next to me sometimes, 
and as these couples came in for a divorce 
and separation and dissolution, I asked Max 
to take them over in the chambers. And 
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today, and this is a fact, there are many 
couples living together happily as man and 
wife because of what he has done. And the 
statistics which the Eagle and others have 
proven that to be a fact. 

Therefore, if in the professions and indus- 
try we could get men who will retire and they 
gratuitously give the remainder of their lives 
to their country and their communities, I 
think it is a wonderful thing. 

Max, you have done nobly in showing a 
way that might very well be followed. 

Now my job is only to introduce the lay- 
men. This was supposed to have been a 
doctor’s party, but we horned in, and at 
the table you see here—the head table in 
front of us up here—the first speaker that 
I would like to call upon is my boss, our 
senior judge, a man most beloved in Brook- 
lyn, not limited to Greenpoint, a great friend 
of the president, Leviton, a warm and good 
friend of Max, Mr. Justice McCrate. 

The Honorable JoHN J. McCraTe (senior 
judge of the supreme court). Mr, Toastmas- 
ter, Max, and “Max,” you write out your 
resignation now and I will witness it for 
you. I was born in Scotland, and I am not 
resigning. 

I have to get off next year, Max, because 
of age and what the rules say and the con- 
stitution declares, that I am past a certain 
age at that time. I was wondering, after 
these telegrams were being read and about 
the things that were said as to the great 
men that Max knows. 

I am glad that time has reversed that, and 
we have the opportunity on this occasion 
just to pay a tribute to you. 

Somebody said that they don’t know your 
politics. Max, when you get nearly 70, it 
doesn’t make any difference what your poli- 
tics have been. 

As I looked at Mitch May, I said, “They 
will say everything about that man, but the 
best they will ever say about him is that 
he was all heart,” and, Max, you have lived 
long enough so that the people who know 
you will say, “He has been a great heart.” 
And that, perhaps, is the best compliment 
that can be paid to you. 

As I was listening to these people talk, I 
was thinking of the change that had come 
over this community. The minority of yes- 
terday has become the majority of today, 
and how foolish it is for a majority of any 
date to crush down and depress or over- 
lord the minority. 

I always get the Scotch stories. One of our 
judges said to me, “John, have you heard 
the latest story about the Scotsman?” I said, 
“What is it? Shoot.” He said, “Two Scots- 
men left Scotland 30 years ago, and one of 
them had a bottle of Scotch with him.” He 
said, “Jock, if there is a great event that 
happens in America, I will open this bottle 
and we will celebrate.” He said, “Fine.” 

Thirty years went by, and the bottle was 
never opened, and one day Jock got a note 
from Alec, and it said, “Dear Jock: Doctor 
says I can’t live more than 6 weeks. Will 
you come and see me?” 

So Jock went and saw him. He said, “Alec, 
what is up?” He said, “The doctor says I 
can’t live more than 6 weeks.” Jock said, 
“Oh, doctors make a lot of mistakes. You 
will live more than that.” “No, I am not 
going to live,” he said “and I want you to 
make a promise.” “What promise do you 
want me to make?” asked Jock. “Well,” he 
said, “do you remember that bottle of 
Scotch I brought with us from Scotland, 
and I was going to save it for a great event? 
I am going to die. When I die, will you do 
this for me? Will you promise me this?” 
So Jock said, “I will promise a dying man 
anything, and I will keep a promise.” “Well,” 
said Alec, “when I die, will you take that 
bottle of Scotch and sprinke it over my 
grave?” Jock looked at him, mystified, and 
said to him, “Alec, would you mind if I Pass 
it through my- kidneys just once?” 
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We have ways of honoring our friends. 
That isn’t a typical Scotch way, but what 
we do hope, Max, is that if you do sit in with 
these judges and help to solve matrimonial 
matters, you will do better, be more success- 
ful, than we have been. 

Judge Moss. The next speaker is a gentle- 
man who has a distinction which will never 
be held by anyone else, now or at any other 
time, and that is being the first Ambassador 
to Israel. I have the great privilege and 
honor now to present to you His Excellency 
the Honorable James MacDonald. 

The Honorable JAMES G. MACDONALD. Mr. 
Chairman and Max; the doctors have set an 
admirable example of brief speakers, and I 
am afraid that judges and the rest of us 
outside the medical profession will have difi- 
culty measuring up to that standard. I am 
glad to be here. I want merely to say to 
Max that I have the warmest remembrance 
of his friendship to me when I first came 
to Brooklyn, a friendship which he has con- 
sistently maintained. I join with the rest 
of you in wishing him not only long life 
and health, but also that recognition which 
is given him tonight, and devotion of his 
whole life. 

Judge Moss. The next speaker has more in 
his office than councilmanic duties, for no 
philanthropic or communal endeavor of 
any kind is started without an effort on the 
part of those starting it first to ask this man 
to be its chairman. I was at the city hall 
today at 4 o’clock. There was a large group 
of men calling on Abe Stark, and the whole 
purpose was to swindle him into becoming 
chairman. He then stated to us, “Well, 
gentlemen, so and so has asked me to do 
that and this, and that organization and 
the other organization have * * * ” and 
we found that we were at the tail end of 
about twenty different organizations ask- 
ing him. 

You can imagine what the life of a presi- 
dent of a city council is. 


The Honorable Ase SrarK (president of 


- the city council of New York). Thank you, 


Judge. Max, my dear friends, listening to 
the letters of commendation that were read 
about Max from some of the most distin- 
guished and important people throughout 
the world reminds me of an underprivileged 
group of young boys and girls, and I notice, 
by the way, there is no mention made of it 
at all, glancing through this brochure. A 
group of boys and girls who, over a period 
of pretty nearly 8 years, Max has done so 
much for. Today, because of Max and four 
other people who are in this room that I am 
going to mention, Victor F. Ridder, Dave 
Benjamin, Frank Kingdon and myself, who 
traveled to all parts of the country to make 
it possible, they have become doctors in this 
city of ours. Principally, most of them 
came from the city of New York, where, un- 
fortunately, through no fault of their own, 
but due to the shortage of medical schools, 
they could not enter into any medical school 
and be approved. That fight we conducted 
for a good many years. Max Abelman was 
our guiding spirit throughout those years, 
and if it were possible to bring in this under- 
privileged class that I mentioned, who are 
now, most of them, in fact all of them, I 
should say, doctors, establishing great 
records throughout the country, you could 
have filled a place just twenty times as big 
as this, because they would all love to be 
here to pay their respects to Max Abelman. 

So, Max, may I say to you, on behalf of 
all of them, on behalf of myself, in the midst 
of the Hebrew New Year, may God give to 
the one you love the most, your wife, good 
health. 

Judge Moss. The next speaker is the pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Daily “History” bpe- 
cause it seems no matter where you go, when 
you look back through the years as you did 
in this particular circle, you find always that 
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past history is recorded in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. That has been so from the 
beginning of the Eagle. It is more so today 
than ever before, under the guidance of its 
publisher, Frank D. Schroth, whom we now 
wish to hear from, 

Mr. Frank D. ScHurorH (publisher of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle). Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Abelman: I would like to file a dis- 
senting opinion to Justice Max Moss. He 
said “Max Abelman should now begin to 
serve without hope of substantial reward.” 
In my opinion, for nearly 50 years he has 
been serving without hope of substantial 
reward. 

You men have confined your remarks very 
largely to his activities in connection with 
the Jewish hospital, and with Jewish com- 
munal affairs. I take a little different point 
of view about Max Abelman. I know of 
nothing in Brooklyn that is worthwhile 
where, if you went to Max Abelman, you 
would not get his support and help. He did 
not confine himself to Jewish communal af- 
fairs at all. He was useful in every aspect 
of community life in Brooklyn. In my his- 
tory I have seen a great many men grow to 
importance and then dwindle away on the 
vine, but as he grows older he gets more ripe 
and mature, and is now at the peak of his 
success and ripeness. 

We have no more welcome visitor in our 
shop than Max. We know that when he 
comes, he is speaking for something that is 
worthwhile. We know that when he comes 
in, he has no selfish purpose to serve. We 
are glad to see him. We hope he goes on 
for a great many years. 

Judge Moss. With the permission of Mr. 
Justice McCrate, might we not make the dis- 
senting opinion the majority opinion? 

Judge McCrare. I’m for him, anyway. 

Judge Moss. Here is a man whom every- 
body - knows. I now call upon Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, 

Dr. FRANK KINGDON, Every part of the 
world, as far as I know, has its own natural 
phenomena. If you go to South America you 
expect to see a volcano erupt. If you go to 
Japan you expect to see an earthquake to 
explode in your face. If you are in Florida, 
you are likely to run into a typhoon. All 
these places have these natural events which 
occur at regular intervals, and in New York 
those of us who are sensitive to the atmo- 
sphere know that every once in a while there 
is going to be an atmospheric spontaneous 
combustion, which will explode into a dinner 
for Max Abelman. This has happened so fre- 
quently and so regularly that it is not only 
a habit but a pleasure to be a part of it. 

I have wandered into other parts of the 
country, and they said to me, “Why on earth 
does a man live in New York?” I say, “The 
reason is simple. If you go to live in New 
York you will come to a dinner for Max at 
least once a year.” Then I go to Europe. 
“Why does anyone want to be an American?” 
I say, “That is very simple. If 
you are an American you can go to'a dinner 
for Max once a year.” So the legend grows 
and grows. 

I was delighted to hear about this group of 
people who sent so many telegrams and let- 
ters to Max. I think it is literally true that 
I have never heard so many tributes from so 


many diverse sources. In a very sense, he 
is a “catholic.” 


Mr. Victor Ripper. We will take him in. 

Dr. KIncpon. I know that. Let us not get 
into that argument, for there may be an- 
other story in the Brooklyn Eagle. But the 
point I want to make is that without any 
question one of the major factors in the de- 
velopment of not only Brooklyn’s civic life, 
but in the development in the life of this 
metropolis, has been Max. I am delighted 
to be associated with him, and, with all his 
other friends in paying my tribute to this 
natural phenomenon. 
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Judge Moss. As one illustration of the nat- 
ural phonomena, I merely need to say to- 
night that seven judges of the lower court 
here, besides the senior judge from the ap- 
Ppellate division, are here, and I know of no 
dinner where anyone was able to get 8 judges 
together in 1 night to do honor to 1 man. 

The next speaker is a man whose name has 
been used by Frank Kingdon, by the pub- 
Lisher of the Eagle, by the president of the 
city council, and that is Mr. Victor Ridder, 
a distinguished publisher. I think at this 
time it is meet to call upon him. Mr. Vic- 
tor Ridder. 

Mr. Victor F. RIDDER. I would like to thank 
Dr. Kingdon. I am glad to come here this 
evening, because Max Abelman and I were 
really engaged in a tough fight, a fight that 
wasn't easy. Weran into some very unusual 
situations, and I don’t mind saying here 
that the most unusual situation was when I 
was trying to get the Archbishop of Boston 
to run a Jewish educational institution, and 
I nearly succeeded, and if it wasn’t for Dr. 
Kingdon, I would have expected some ap- 
plause from you. 

I mention that to show that nothing is 
impossible with Max. I will say that he is a 
good fighter. Weare proud of him. We have 
worked with him, and under him. We are 
happy. We can only say that I think that if 
Max could be half as happy as we wish he 
would be, he is going to be plenty happy. 

I am over here because for many years I 
was on the State Board of Social Welfare. 
We had a lot of trouble with different hos- 
pitals, but there wasn’t a more valued ad- 
viser in that whole organization, nobody 
we went to with more security, and we 
would call up Max and say, “How about this 
or that place, or this or that man?” When 
an Official body like that gets to a point 
when they really rely on a man to set their 
judgment for them, it is a tribute to him. 

I think that what makes me so happy is 
that I can come here with so many different 
men in different activities and find that 
we are all exactly brothers of Max Abelman. 
Thank you. 

The Honorable A. Davip BENJAMIN (city 
court justice). Judge, Max, and friends, the 
lower court doesn’t often get such a rare 
opportunity. I welcome it. Those of us 
who are in the enviable position of having 
to expect nothing, to experience nothing 
but Scotch justice from this serene, kindly- 
looking, distinguished judge, and who get 
nothing else glory in the opportunity of 
talking back. I finally found the weakness 
in the armor of this distinguished jurist. 

I should like to say this, purely by way of 
reflecting that which has already been said 
so beautifully and graciously by our two 
distinguished publishers, Victor Ridder and 
Mr. Schroth that one cannot appraise Max 
Abelman in terms of any particular enter- 
prise. 

I sat on the shores of a little lake in the 
Finger Lake region this summer, and sud- 
denly great waves burst on the shore. It 
was an amazing scene, and I looked to see 
what occasioned this phenomenon. There 
it was. Just a little speed boat a mile out 
in the middle of the lake, which had set up a 
little ripple, which had gathered momentum 
until the time came when it caused the 
waters to break in waves upon the shore. 

= - of Max Abelman, be- 
cause he has done, in more than a third 
of a century of activity, things that ap- 
peared sometimes small and inconsequential, 
but which have gathered momentum through 
the years in an ever-accentuating and in- 
creasing tempo of public accomplishment. 

I look back, for instance, to this little situ- 
ation described by Abe Stark, and Victor 
Ridder, the fight for the licensing of the 
boys who graduated from Middlesex, and 
Irom the school in Newark, and in Chicago, 
and it was a fight for more than to save 
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those thousands of lads for the medical pro- 
fession. 

It was a fight to do away with bigotry and 
prejudice in our system of medical educa- 
tion. When that fight came to the governor 
of this State, who made possible the relax- 
ing of the rules so that these boys would 
ultimately become licensed, it brought to 
the attenion of the educational authorities 
the need for more greatly expanded schools 
of medicine, for new schools of medicine. 

That fight had, as its aftermath, the great 
new School of Medicine, which is part of the 
New York University. It had, as its after- 
math, the final accrediting of a great school 
in Chicago, and an increasing awareness 
and understanding of the need for estab- 
lishing additional facilities for medical 
education. 

In the same way, we look back 35 years or 
more ago to the time when Max was the 
director of the federation here in Brooklyn. 
It was a small federation in a way. We 
raised, I think, at most $800,000, but it 
wasn’t the $800,000 that ccunted. It was 
the fact that here in Brooklyn, for the first 
time in America, there came into being the 
concept of groups, of organizations, working 
together within that framework which was 
common to all, the need to meet their bud- 
getary requirements, and out of that came 
this entire concept of the federation and 
welfare funds, which has revolutionized 
fund-raising philanthropies throughout this 
country. 

And so, when we speak of the accomplish- 
ments of Max Abelman, we must speak in 
terms of the catholicity of his achievement, 
because it is not one thing which he has 
done, but the impact of all which has made 
America a greater place in which to live, a 
finer place in which to live, for Jew and 
Gentile alike. 

That is why we have come here tonight 
to do honor to him—men of distinction 
from the sciences, the educational world, 
the professions, and government—and their 
presence tonight, Max, is a memory, I think, 
that you will always cherish because it 
speaks far louder than words can ever tell 
the story of the love which has come to 
you because of the love which you have given 
mankind. 

Judge Moss. One of those men of science 
whom Judge Benjamin referred to is in this 
room here tonight. He is an internationally 
known professor of chemistry in Princeton 
University, Professor Alyea. 

Prof. H. ALYEA (Princeton University). I 
am happy to pay tribute to a great humani- 
tarian. As you know, we, as professors, have 
many thousands of boys passing through 
our school, and we look at them wondering 
what they are going to be after they go out. 
You see those fresh, upturned faces, and you 
wonder whether they are going to do good 
in the world, or what is their fate. The 
contacts that I have had with Max Abelman 
again and again lead me to believe that if 
only the boys could learn to be as fine as he 
is, I would be very grateful. 

I will tell you one thing that perhaps you 
don’t know about Max Abelman. When he 
first began to take on responsibilities at the 
Jewish Hospital he began to feel that per- 
haps this was too much for him, and he 
came to the anesthetists and asked if he 
could have a bit of Twilight Sleep. “You?” 
they said. “Oh,” they said, “you are mis- 
taken. That is for women in labor.” Max 
said, “I thought it might be good for men 
in management.” 

In our science, again and again, we think 
of lucky accidents that have meant so much 
to us: The discovery of penicillin, for exam- 
ple, that came to Fleming’s prepared mind; 
the accidental discovery of the lacquers be- 
cause an observant youngster noticed that 
they were painting over pictures with the 
New Skin lacquer, and eventually put it on 
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an automobile; and the plastics that grew 
out of the fact that John Wesley Hyatt cut 
his finger and went to get New Skin, which 
was tipped over and solidified, and eventually 
led to cellulose and our first plastic. 

Many of our discoveries have been lucky 
accidents as the result of a prepared mind. I 
think, and I say this with a great deal of 
humbleness and thankfulness for having had 
Max in my life, because I know that he has 
made many of us feel that the world was 
worth much more because of that experience, 
that the luckiest accident in Brooklyn was 
when Max Abelman came to it. 

Judge Moss. I am sure everyone here to- 
night would like to say a few words about 
Max, but at the same time you are all anxious 
to hear from him, so I will call on only one 
more speaker and then we will have Max 
speak in his own defense. In calling on the 
speaker, talking about defense, I call upon 
Judge Schwartzwald, city court judge of the 
city court of New York. 

The Honorable Jacosp J. SCHWARTZWALD. 
Mr. Chairman, Max, and gentlemen, for 
almost 30 years I, and many thousands of 
men in this community have walked in many 
paths through philanthropy, communal ac- 
tivities, hospital work, and so forth. All of 
us in our rounds would meet the guest of 
honor, whether it was the Red Cross, United 
Hospital Fund, or Inter-Faith, or what have 
you, there would be Max. 

I always felt that Max and I had some- 
thing in common, in that regard, and tonight 
we have one other thing in common. We are 
both unemployed. 

As city court judge sitting in the court on 
September 17, I resigned and today, as Judge 
Benjamin knows, I received my last check for 
part of 2 weeks. And so, Max, you and I can 
commiserate with one another in that regard. 

Max could be unemployed as far as voca- 
tion is concerned, but Max will never be 
unemployed as far as his love of his fellow 
men is concerned. This outpouring tonight 
from these great men indicates to you, Max, 
the love and affection the community has 
for you. 

Judge Moss. And now, I am sure we will 
all want to rise as a signal for Max to deliver 
that which we are very anxious to hear from 
him. 


Christian and Jew United Behind Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday of this week, Members of 
this body, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, from the State of Illinois, together 
with the senior and junior Senators from 
our State, the Honorable PAUL DOUGLAS 
and the Honorable EVERETT DIRKSEN, will 
break bread with representatives from 
the Jewish organizations of Illinois at a 
luncheon in the Speakers’ room of 
the House restaurant. The Honorable 
THOMAS O'BRIEN and the Honorable 
SYDNEY YATES are the hosts to whom we 
of Illinois are indebted for this oppor- 
tunity to meet with Rabbi Berman and 
the other distinguished visitors from 
Illinois and with them to discuss the 
problems of the State of Israel. 

In advance of the visit to Washington 
of this delegatiton representative of 
Jewish thought in our State, has come 
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a letter from the Chicago chapter of the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee. The chairman of this committee is 
Victor Obenhaus, the secretary, David 
Harris Cole, and members of the advi- 
sory board are James Luther Adams, 
Preston Bradley, States’ Attorney John 
Gutknecht, John Harr, James Hoban, 
Leslie T. Pennington, J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam, and Albert N. Williams. I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include the full 
text of a letter that merits the careful 
and thoughtful reading of my colleagues. 
The letter, which is addressed to all 
Members of the Congress from Illinois, 
follows: 

It has come to our attention that on Thurs- 
day of this week a delegation of Illinois 
Jewish leaders will confer with you in Wash- 
ington on certain problems in the Middle 
East. Many members of this delegation are 
personally known to us as dedicated leaders 
for all that is good in our State and Nation, 
and we are aware that matters of no small 
importance take them to Washington. 

We have carefully studied the memoran- 
dum. which they have addressed to you and 
find ourselves in strong basic agreement. 
We would have you know that in these ex- 
pressed concerns the Jewish community does 
not stand alone. To many Christians, the 
regeneration of the Holy Land and the re- 
birth of Israel represent one of the great his- 
toric achievements of the modern era—a no- 
table example of international cooperation, of 
Jewish creativity and self sacrifice, and of 
Christian conscience. 

At least a half dozen of the leaders of our 
Chicago chapter have traveled extensively 
in the Arab countries and Israel in recent 
years. Several have spent as much as 2 years 
in the region. Others have made the Middle 
East an area of careful study. 

Out of this background of experience comes 
the strong and mutual conviction that the 
Middle East desperately needs increased eco- 
nomic aid rather than military aid. More 
than this, the best interests of the United 
States, in our considered opinion, call for 
economic aid and not military aid in the 
Middle East. 

We regard our policy of arming Arab na- 
tions as a serious mistake because it repre- 
sents a threat to Israel, a disservice to the 
Arab peoples themselves, and an invitation 
to communism to breed on the increased area 
tensions that the arms will inevitably gen- 
erate. 

Our arms threaten Israel because we are 
arming nations that have repeatedly avowed 
their belligerence toward Israel, a friendly 
democratic nation which has continually 
sought peaceful means of solving area prob- 
lems. 

Our arms do not serve the Arab peoples 
because they face massive tasks of building 
themselves up economically and socially be- 
fore it can ever be hoped that they can use 
arms effectively against Communist expan- 
sionism. Indeed, under present conditions, 
the tendency will be to use the arms inter- 
nally, against each other, or against Israel. 

In great preference to this dangerous path 
of arming belligerent states in a troubled 
and economically backward area, we strongly 
urge that the United States adopt a positive 
program of aiding the region’s economy and 
guiding it toward peace. We feel that not 
only will this be in the best tradition of en- 
lightened world leadership by the United 
States, but that it will present a far more 
formidable bulwark to Communist designs 
in the area. 

As you know, the ACPC is concerned for 
all countries in the Middle East. Our many 
delegations who have visited the area have 
observed the pressing need for a greatly en- 
larged program of economic assistance aimed 
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at self-help which will dissipate the tensions 
between the Arab States and Israel. 

By lending American material and moral 
suport to such a program and by insisting on 
direct peace negotiations between the Arab 
countries and Israel, our Nation can insure 
the long-term friendship of the entire Middle 
East which, through our help, will become 
an increasingly significant addition to the 
cause of the free world. 

VICTOR OBENHAUS, 
Chairman. 

Davip HARRIS COLE, 
Secretary. 


Sarnoff Submits Program for Political 
Offensive Against World Communism 


To Win Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following memorandum presented to 
the White House on April 5, 1955, by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of 
America: 

A firm and open decision to win the cold 
war, as the surest way to prevent a hot war, 
was urged upon our Government by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, in a 
memorandum presented to the White House 
on April 5, 1955, and made public on May 
10, 1955. 

Pointing out that the Kremlin’s fixed goal 
is world dominion by means short of an 
all-out war—propaganda, fifth-column sub- 
version, civil strife, terror, and treacherous 
diplomacy—General Sarnoff declared: 

“Logically, we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons 
against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as in- 
tensive, as flexible as the enemy's, 

“The question, in truth, is no longer 
whether we should engage in the cold war. 
The Soviet drive is forcing us to take counter- 
measures in any case. The question, rather, 
is whether we should undertake it with a 
clear-headed determination to use all means 
deemed essential, by governments and by 
private groups, to win the contest.” 

General Sarnoff’s memorandum, entitled 
“Program for a Political Offensive Against 
World Communism,” grew out of his discus- 
sion of the subject with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington on the morning of 
March 15, and announced at the time by 
James Hagerty, White House Press Secretary. 

The same afternoon, at the President’s 
request, General Sarnoff conferred with Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Special Assistant to the 
President on psychological warfare, and of- 
ficials from the United States Information 
Service and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
At the end of the meeting he undertook to 
submit his views on the subject and a sug- 
gested program of action. 

The result was this memorandum, in which 
he emphasized that “we must go from de- 
fense to attack in meeting the political, 
ideological, subversive challenge. The prob- 
lem,” he said, “is one of attaining the re- 
quisite magnitude, financing, coordination. 
and continuity of action. The expanded of- 
fensive with non-military means must be 
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imbued with a new awareness of the great 
goal and a robust will to reach it.” 

People everywhere, and especially behind 
the Iron Curtain, General Sarnoff recom- 
mended, should be told that “America has 
decided, irrevocably, to win the cold war; 
that its ultimate aim is, in concert with all 
peoples, to cancel out the destructive power 
of Soviet-based communism.” 

General Sarnoff declared that his pro- 
posals “should not be construed as a substi- 
tute for adequate military vitality,” both in 
the newest weapons and balanced conven- 
tional forces. 

“But short of a blunder that ignites the 
third world war which nobody wants,” he 
added, “the immediate danger is the de- 
bilitating, costly, tense war of nerves that is 
part of the cold war. The primary threat 
today is political and psychological.” 

If we allow ourselves to be defeated in 
the cold struggle, he warned, “we will have 
bypassed a nuclear war—but at the price 
of our freedom and independence. We can 
freeze to death as well as burn to death.” 

Existing organization for fighting and win- 
ning the cold war must be “adjusted and 
strengthened in line with the expanded scale 
and intensity of operations,” General Sar- 
noff said. He proposed a “Strategy Board for 
Political Defense, the cold war equivalent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military 
side,” functioning “directly under the Pres- 
ident, with Cabinet status for its head.” 

The conflict on the political front, he said 
“is not a preliminary bout but the decisive 
contest, in which the loser may not have a 
second chance. It must therefore be car- 
ried on with the same focused effort, the 
same resolute spirit, the same willingness 
to accept costs and casualties, that a hot 
war would involve.” 

The specific activities cited as examples in 
the memorandum would be carried out not 
only by Official agencies but by private groups 
such as labor unions, veterans’ organizations, 
churches, youth and women’s groups. The 
Soviet-controlled countries, it showed, are 
extremely vulnerable to precisely the kind 
of psychological pressures the Communists 
are using against free nations. 

In outlining a vastly enlarged propaganda 
effort, General Sarnoff drew attention to 
opportunities opened up by new technical 
developments in communications, For in- 
stance, “mobile big-screen television units 
in black and white and in color” would be 
effective in non-Communist regions where 
“their very novelty will guarantee large and 
attentive audiences.” 

“Vast regions in Asia and elsewhere, where 
illiteracy bars the written word and lack 
of radios bars the spoken word,” General 
Sarnoff explained, “could thus be reached.” 

His plan also included mass distribution 
of “cheap and lightweight receivers tuned 
to pick up American signals.” In addition, 
“a simple, hand-operated phonograph device 
costing no more than a loaf of bread” and 
“records made of cardboard and costing less 
than a bottle of Coca-Cola” could be made 
available by the million in critical areas. 

“Propaganda, for maximum effect, must 
not be an end in itself—it is a preparation 
for action,” the memorandum stated. 
“Words that are not backed up by deeds, that 
do not generate deeds, lose their impact.” 

The arena of action is the whole globe, 
General Sarnoff believes. We must aim, he 
said, “to achieve dramatic victories as swiftly 
as possible, as token of the changed state of 
affairs.” He saw great possibilities for en- 
couraging and guiding “passive resistance” 
by individuals, with a minimum of risk, in 
the Soviet Empire. 

At the same time he took note of the 
fact that “pockets of guerrilla forces remain 
in Poland, Hungary, the Baltic States, China, 
Albania, and other areas.” These “must be 
kept supplied with information, slogans, and 
new leadership where needed and prudent.” 
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“We must seek out the weakest links in 
the Kremlin’s chain of power,” General Sar- 
noff declared. “The country adjudged ripe 
for a break away should receive concentrated 
study and planning. A successful uprising 
in Albania, for instance, would be a body 
blow to Soviet prestige and a fateful stim- 
ulus to resistance elsewhere.” 

Among the specific activities discussed in 
the memorandum were intensive collabora- 
tion with emigrees and escapees from Com- 
munist countries and special schools to train 
personnel for political psychological warfare. 


Tuesday’s Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
what I consider a very important article 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, the distin- 
guished authority on international af- 
fairs, which article appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
Thursday, May 19, 1955. Mr. Lippmann 
has very ably expressed a line of thinking 
with which I fully agree, and I hope 
that my colleagues in the House will take 
time to give Mr. Lippmann’s views very 
Serious thought. 


The article follows: 
TurEspay’s SHOW 


Watching the performance which was put 
on at the White House on Tuesday evening, 
it was painfully evident that television plus 
professional stage management is not neces- 
sarily what it professes to be—a new and 
better way of informing the people, of letting 
them see and hear directly and at first hand 
what their officials are really like and what 
their officials are really thinking. These 
stage-managed shows with props mace out 
of the White House furniture with live 
Officials reciting or reading the script, are 
not a new and advanced form of journalism 
and true reporting. ‘They are fiction and 
theater meant to give the illusion that they 
are true reporting. 

This is by way of saying that the picture 
painted by Secretary Dulles of the great 
movement of things in the world today was 
true only as far as it went, which was 
not very far. He painted a picture of the 
Soviet Union receding because of the unity 
and strength of the Western nations. This 
dramatic and attractive picture leaves out 
one of the great and determining develop- 
ments of our time—namely, the increasing 
tendency of the smaller, most vulnerable 
nations to pull away from the military orbits 
of both of the two great atomic powers. 
What Mr. Dulles talked about was at best 
only half the truth. The other half of the 
truth is that with their new policy the 
Soviets are riding a wave of the future with 
good prospects, if we do not look out, of 
attracting wide popular support in Europe 
and in Asia. ~ 

There was not even a hint of these devel- 
opments in the Tuesday show, and that was, 
it seemed to me, disturbing. For if in the 
coming encounter with Moscow and Peiping 
our own public opinion is crystallized on the 
half-truth which was Mr. Dulles’ theme, the 
administration will not have the kind of 
informed support in Congress and among 
the people which it will need to have. 
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We shall be underestimating the force of 
the new Soviet policy if we assume that it 
is merely a retreat made necessary by eco- 
nomic trouble at home and by failure of 
the old policy. The essentially new thing 
about the new policy is that it rests on a 
new appraisal of a worldwide tide of popular 
feeling, and that it is shrewdly designed to 
make the Soviet Union stand forth as the 
champion of what the peoples want. 

We can, I think, understand better the 
inwardness of the new policy if we remind 
ourselves how in Asia the Soviet Union man- 
aged to identify its own interests with the 
popular demand for national independence 
and for the liquidation of foreign and native 
ruling oligarchies. If the new policy of neu- 
trality and disengagement is given a free run, 
if it - is merely denounced with stereotyped 
phrases, the Soviet Union will be in a posi- 
tion to monopolize and to exploit an enor- 
mous wave of popular feeling. This is the 
desire for escape from nuclear warfare, a 
longing comparable with the longing in the 
Asian peoples for freedom from the white 
man’s rule. 

It is wishful and, indeed, highly conceited 
thinking for us to tell ourselves that we 
are leading from strength and that our great 
adversaries are leading from weakness. For 
when every allowance has been made for the 
economic troubles in Russia and in China, 
the fact remains that in reaching out for 
the support of the masses of mankind who 
want to disengage themselves.from nuclear 
warfare the Soviets are by way of acquiring 
new and very great popular strength. 


A Tribute to Dr. Philip A. Traynor, For- 
mer Member of Congress and Distin- 
guished Citizen of the State of Dela- 


ware, Upon the Occasion of the Cele- 
bration of His 81st Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I join 
with the members of the Santa Maria 
Council, Knights of Columbus, Wilming- 
ton, Del., in paying tribute to Dr. Philip 
A. Traynor, a former Member of this 
great body, on the occasion of his 81st 
birthday. 

Dr. Traynor was born in Wilmington, 
May 31, 1874. As a youth he gained 
recognition as an athlete of considerable 
merit, and rode and trained horses for 
his father. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a degree 
in dental surgery, and has since been a 
very highly skilled and kindly dentist. 

He is the oldest living and continuous 
member of St. Peter’s Cathedral Parish 
from which he has never moved. He will 
long be remembered for his unselfish 
devotion to the poor and in his charity 
has administered to the dental needs 
of the schoolchildren of St. Peter’s with- 
out charge for over 40 years. 

He was a member of the Delaware 
State Militia for 3 years and served in 
the Spanish-American War. 

In 1940 he was elected Representative 
at Large from Delaware to the 77th Con- 
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gress. In 1942, seeking reelection, he 
was defeated. However, in 1944 he was 
reelected to the 79th Congress, but was 
again defeated in 1946 for the 80th Con- 
gress. Among his many achievements 
while serving the people of his State was 
his great effort in securing the passage 
of a bill for the construction of the Dela- 
ware River Bridge. He served on the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
and introduced the bill for the first 
postal increase. During the housing 
shortage in Washington Dr. Traynor 
commuted daily from Wilmington and 
continued to do so in spite of a painful 
accident in which he suffered a broken 
shoulder. 

Dr. Traynor is considered the father of 
Columbianism in Delaware, since he 
signed the Santa Maria charter on De- 
cember 13, 1896, and thus formed the 
first council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in Delaware. He is the lone sur- 
viving signer of the charter, and his in- 
terest in this organization has never fal- 
tered. Dr. Traynor is also a 50-year 
member of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
and is still an active Democrat. 


It has been my good fortune to have 
known Dr. Traynor for a number of 
years. He has been a good friend and 
loyal citizen of his State and Nation. 
As a lifelong and ardent Democrat, he 
has always given of his time and effort 
for the best interests of his party; how- 
ever, he has never allowed his partisan- 
ship to becloud his good judgment in 
supporting legislation in the Congress of 
the United States that was for the best 
interests of all of the people. Dr. 
Traynor was well equipped to use his 
good judgment when questions of public 
welfare were to be decided. He has 
been one of the people, and his life is 
a living example of dedication to the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. 


iayor David L. Lawrence Stresses Pitts- 
burgh’s Stake in Proposed Natural-Gas 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
drive to exempt the producers of natural 
gas from regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is based on a desire to raise the 
price of gas in the field higher and higher 
at the expense of the consumers of this 
fuel in my district and in other areas of 
the country. 

Those of us who want to protect the 
consumers’ interest in this matter op- 
pose any legislation at this time. We 
believe that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should regulate the price of natural 
gas in the field as the Supreme Court 
said it should in the Phillips case. 


Taking the lead in the consumers’ 
fight against the proposed legislation to 
exempt the producers of natural gas 
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from Federal regulation is a committee 
of mayors of our larger cities. I am 
proud that Mayor David L. Lawrence, of 
pittsburgh, has been one of the organ- 
izers and founders of this committee of 
mayors and one of its most active mem- 
bers on behalf of the consumers in this 
fight. Yesterday, Mayor Lawrence tes- 
tified before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
Fulbright bill, which is in many respects 
similar to the Harris bill now pending 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Mayor 
Lawrence opposes both bills. 

He told how Pittsburgh has increased 
its gas requirements as a result of the re- 
markably successful smoke control pro- 
gram so that any increase in the price of 
natural gas will certainly affect our con- 
sumers in Pittsburgh and in the sur- 
rounding communities. 

The text of the prepared statement 
presented by Mayor Lawrence before the 
Senate committee is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Mayor DaAvip L. LAWRENCE, 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 

FOREIGN COMMERCE, OPPOSING SENATE BILL 

No. 1853, WEDNESDAY, MAy 18, 1955; 


I am David L. Lawrence, mayor of the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and I appear here today in 
behalf of the citizens of Pittsburgh. 

As this committee may know, I have joined 
with Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., of 
New York City, in a call upon other mayors 
of this Nation to form a special committee 
in opposition to the proposed legislation now 
being considered. 

` Today, I am speaking as the chief execu- 
tive of one of America’s major cities, the in- 
dustrial capital of this Nation. Beyond the 
testimony which I shall present, I have filed 
with your committee a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of Pittsburgh, 
in which that body, in unanimous action, 
has expressed its strenuous objections to 
this legislation. 

Senate bill No. 1853, like the Harris bill in 
the House of Representatives, proposes to 
deprive the Federal Power Commission of 
jurisdiction over sales of gas at the well- 
head by producers for transportation in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Controversy over this subject has been 
waging for many years. There is little 
chance that anyone at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings will add anything new to the many 
arguments which have already been ad- 
vanced in respect to this legislation. 

Therefore, I propose to describe briefly the 
city of Pittsburgh’s use of natural gas, and 
to summarize the reasons for our opposition 
to the bill under discussion, 

Pittsburgh has a population of approxi- 
mately 700,000. It is the governmental, 
commercial, and cultural center for Alleg- 
heny County, which has a population of 
1,500,000. Pittsburgh, as you know, is in- 
tensely industrial and Pittsburgh, as you 
also know, represents a large and important 
section of this country. 

The city and its surrounding areas are 
served by three natural-gas companies—the 
Equitable, the Peoples, and the Manufac- 
turers’ Light & Heat Co. By far the greater 
part of the gas which these companies sell in 
Pittsburgh areas is purchased in the south- 
west. 

In the instance of Manufacturers’ Light & 
Heat Co., southwest gas accounts for 95 
percent of all the gas sold. 

Manufacturers’ is a member of the Co- 
lumbia Gas System, and the Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. of Pittsburgh is a member of the 
Consolidated Natural Gas System. These 
companies sell their gas to residential, com- 
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mercial, and industrial users within the city. 
Their prices for such usage are subject to 
regulation by the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission. 

These same firms purchase gas from pipe- 
line companies, which transport the product 
from the producers’ southwest fields to the 
distributing companies in the Pittsburgh 
area. Among the pipeline companies so en- 
gaged are Tennessce and Texas Eastern. 
Pipeline companies are subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission and these 
companies are dependent upon the producers 
in the southwest for their source of supply. 

To free producers of regulation will be to 
create an obvious gap in the regulatory 
processes. 

It will, in effect, destroy the regulatory 
processes over the distributing and pipeline 
companies, thereby placing the consumer at 
the mercy of the producers in the southwest. 

The desire to be free of such regulation 
can only arise from selfish motive. Anyone 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission is still entitled to a fair 
return on his money invested, and to ade- 
quate compensation for expenses. The local 
distributing companies are under the juris- 
diction of the Pennsylvania Public Utility 


Commission and the consumers and the- 


companies, themselves, have come to accept 
such regulation as a necessary element in the 
economic life of the city. The companies 
have monopolies in the areas in which they 
sell. It is too much to expect that, if un- 
regulated, their prices will not rise to a 
point where they will be unfair to the con- 
suming public. The necessity for, and the 
justice of, such regulation has been recog- 
nized thousands of times in the courts of 
our country, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States down throughout all the low- 
er courts in the Nation. To me it is obvious 
that the same principle applies to the mat- 
ter which you are now considering. 

The price of gas purchased by the three 
distributing companies in the Pittsburgh 
area from the pipelines has been increased 
at a startling rate in recent years. The dis- 
tributing companies are now faced with the 
prospect of being priced out of their markets. 
If they lose a large part of their industrial 
load to competing fuels because of the ever- 
rising price of natural gas, the small con- 
sumer will be saddled with all the overhead 
that has been, up to now, carried by the 
large consumers. Therefore, the rise in gas 
prices is more dangerous to the ultimate 
consumer than just a rise in cost of gas pur- 
chased by the distributing companies. It 
may have far-reaching effects. I cannot be- 
lieve, either, that regulation is going to 
damage the producers. I think in the long 
run it will have a salutary effect upon the 
whole industry. 

One of the principal arguments advanced 
by the producers is that the price of gas at 
the wellhead represents only a small fraction 
of the price paid by the ultimate consumer. 

I have three answers to this: First, as 
Commissioner Draper said in his dissent in 
the Panhandle case: 

“The majority should be aware that the 
test of a proposed increase or decrease in 
rates is not the impact on the individual 
consumer. The test is, of course, whether 
the proposed rates are reasonable when 
measured against the company’s cost of 
service, including a fair return which the 
company should have the opportunity to 
recover in its rates.” 

Second, Mr. J. French Robinson, president 
of Consolidated Natural Gas Co., testified 
beore the House committee that the fleld 
price represents 25.1 percent of the average 
rate which the company receives for all gas 
sold. 

Third, in the Phillips case, Mr. Justice Min- 
ton, speaking for the majority, stated flatly 
that, if the price of gas at the wellhead is not 
regulated, this will mean a substantial in- 
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crease in the price of gas to the ultimate 
consumer. 

I am not at all impressed with the few 
pennies argument. It is obvious that even 
a few mills in the price of a product may 
have a substantial impact on the consuming 
public, and that pennies, or even mills, may 
quickly become millions of dollars when mul- 
tiplied by the number of days in a year and 
again by the number of gas consumers in a 
given community. 

We have heard it argued that competition 
will regulate field prices and will tend to 
increase reserves of natural gas. I cannot 
believe that the producers are going to relax 
their efforts to discover new sources of sup- 
ply merely because they are subjected to 
regulation. I know of no instance where 
this has proved to be the case. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that public util- 
ities have advanced as well, or better, under 
regulation than if unregulated. 

More and more Pittsburghers each year 
are demanding gas for space heating, but the 
local companies are having difficulty keeping 
pace with this demand. Thus the small con- 
sumer has invested a large proportion of his 
capital in gas-burning equipment with the 
expectation that prices will be fair and 
stable, based on the cost principle. To scrap 
this principle at this time is to break faith 
with the large consumer interests in our na- 
tional economy. This is a harsh thing to do 
and one which will have reverberations that 
will benefit no one. 

We in Pittsburgh want the security of 
knowing that, if the price of gas becomes out 
of line, we can have a forum to which we 
may address our complaint. If the increase 
is justified, we will pay it. If it is not, we 
feel that we are entitled to address either 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 
or the Federal Power Commission. We con- 
sider this a part of the American system. 

In the hearings in the House some repre- 
sentatives of producer interests asserted that 
regulation amounts to confiscation of their 
properties. There is no validity to this argu- 
ment. Weno longer hear this assertion from 
public utilities, and yet they have as much 
cause to cry “confiscation” as do the pro- 
ducers. The principle of regulation of mo- 
nopolies has been tos well established in law 
to be seriously questioned at this time. It 
is our firm belief that regulation will result 
in a fair deal to all. 


It is our position that no legislation is 
necessary on this subject. We have heard it 
argued that there is a great deal of confusion 
on the subject now. We cannot agree that 
this is the case. This is a smokescreen. The 
proponents of the legislation are merely at- 
tempting to create the illusion that there is 
confusion. I think the situation is remark- 
able for clarity. The Natural Gas Act reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“It is declared that the business of trans- 
porting and selling gas for ultimate distribu- 
tion to the public is affected with a public 
interest, and that Federal regulation in mat- 
ters relating to the transportation of natural 
gas and the sale thereof in interstate and 
foreign commerce is necessary in the public 
interest.” 

In the Phillips case it was admitted that 
sales by the producers for transportation to 
consumers in other States is actually trans- 
portation in interstate commerce. Thus, as 
the situation now stands, the Federal Power 
Commission does possess jurisdiction over 
the price of gas at the wellhead. We think 
the matter should be left there. There will 
be problems in the administration of the 
cases that will come before the Commission, 
but these are normal. There are always 
problems in administering justice. We are 
not in favor of unduly burdening the small 
consumer (or the large consumer, either, for 
that matter) with any unnecessary redtape. 
We are in favor of eliminating, so far as pos- 
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sible, the admitted annoyances which do ac- 
company regulation. These, however, are 
trivial when compared with the great prin- 
ciple now before the Congress of the United 
States which, reduced to simple terms, is 
whether a relatively small group of citizens 
shall be given carte blanche as to the prices 
they shall charge the rest of the Nation for 
natural gas. : 

I wish to thank the Senate committee for 
affording to me the opportunity of presenting 
here the views of the city of Pittsburgh. 


Stone Mountain Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
ame of the outstanding scenic attractions 
in the Southeast is the great block of 
granite known as Stone Mountain, in 
DeKalb County, Ga., near Atlanta. 

Some years ago carving was begun of 
a huge memorial on the base of Stone 
Mountain, which still remains uncom- 
pleted. 

Visitors from every section of the 
United States and from other sections of 
the world go each year to view this fa- 
mous mountain. The carving should be 
completed, and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of DeKalb County is actively 
promoting the development of Stone 
Mountain and the completion of the 
carving upon its face. At a meeting of 
the State junior chamber of commerce 
held at Americus, a resolution was 
adopted on February 12, 1955, urging the 
completion of thismemorial. Mr. Arthur 
Withers, Jr., is State chairman of the 
committee which is actively working to- 
ward the completion of this project. I 
am confident that he and the State com- 
mittee of which he is chairman will con- 
tinue to work vigorously and energeti- 
cally for the achievement of the goal set 
by the State organization, and I feel that 
it will not be long until this magnificent 
carving will be completed and available 
to be viewed by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who in the past have 
expressed an interest in this great 
project. : 

I insert herewith the resolution above 
mentioned which was adopted by the 
Georgia Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Whereas the DeKalb County Jaycees are 
actively promoting the development of Stone 
Mountain and have adopted Stone Mountain 
as the symbol of the club; and 

Whereas Stone Mountain, the eighth 
natural wonder of the world, is Georgia’s 
greatest natural tourist attraction; and 

Whereas Stone Mountain is rich in his- 
tory and is world famous; and 

Whereas the unfinished Confederate 
memorial on Stone Mountain could be a 
great and enduring monument to the Con- 
federacy and our glorious heritage of valor, 
chivalry, and honor; and 

Whereas Stone Mountain is now visited by 
many thousands of tourists a year in its 
present undeveloped state and this number 


could be greatly multiplied: Be it now 
therefore 
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Resolved, That the Georgia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce sitting in regular session at 
Americus, Ga., this 12th day of February 
1955, go on record as urging the State of 
Georgia to purchase Stone Mountain imme- 
diately and to develop the proper park, lake, 
and picnic facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the State to com- 
plete the memorial to the Confederate States 
of America and to the honor, glory, and 
memory of our fathers who fought in that 
cause; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State president appoint 
a committee to actively work for the goals 
stated in this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the governor, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, the speaker of the house, the chair- 
man of the Stone Mountain Park Authority, 
and the newspapers, radio, and television 
stations. 


A Giveaway of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Resources of the Committee 
on Government Operations, I want to 
take this opportunity of giving every 
Member of the House the chance to read 
an excellent and fair editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on Monday, May 16. Public power is 
essential and important to the entire 
Nation, and no House Member should 
fail to read this editorial: 


A GIVEAWAY OF POWER 


A shocking account of private power com- 
panies manipulating the Department of In- 
terior’s public-power policies has been given 
to the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. ‘The source of the account is a 
regional officer of Interior, James D. Gei- 
singer, former special assistant solicitor of 
the Department. 

There can be no question of the right of 
the Eisenhower administration to prefer elec- 
tric power to be produced and distributed 
by private companies rather than by public 
agencies. And despite disclaimers by Mr. 
Eisenhower in his campaign 3 years ago, and 
occasional concessions to public-power opin- 
ion throughout the country since his elec- 
tion, that has been the prevailing policy. 

What is shocking is not Interior’s new 
philosophy, therefore, but the eager servil- 
ity with which the Department has made 
itself the tool of the private power industry, 
and its dereliction of its plain duty to con- 
sult REA and other public agencies that 
would be drastically—perhaps dangerously— 
affected. 

Mr. Geisinger told the committee the Inte- 
rior Department invited private power com- 
panies to suggest changes they would like to 
have made in the Department's power regu- 
lations. The companies’ Washington lobby 
responded. Four months later 10 of the 13 
suggested changes were ordered by the De- 
partment. They were verbatim as suggested 
by the private power lobby. They had been 
made without consultation by the Interior 
Department with the Rural Electrification 
Administration or other low-cost power 
agencies which they affected. And the new 
regulations were issued without publicity 
and became known only through the inves- 
tigations. : 
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One of the ten changes stands to require 
the Federal Government to build powerlines 
duplicating private-company lines, with pur- 
chasers of the electricity bearing the cost in 
higher rates. Formerly, when a private pow- 
er company wanted rights-of-way to build a 
transmission line across public lands, the 
Government required an element of reciproc- 
ity. The company must agree to transmit 
Government power over any unused capacity 
of the line at cost. 

That regulation has now been abandoned, 
with not even an attempt at public justifica- 
tion. It was scrapped at the behest of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., according to Wal- 
ton Seymour, who directed Interior’s Division 
of Power in the Truman administration. 

The House Government Investigating 
Committee is performing an invaluable pub- 
lic service by disclosing these backstage ma- 
nipulations of national policy and the hidden 
alliance of lobbyists and officials which per- 
form them. 


A Call for Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the House will be considering legislation 
to limit the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. One of the best 
newspaper comments I have read on this 
important question is an editorial en- 
titled “A Call for Statesmanship,” which 
appeared in the Bridgeport (Tex.) Index 
under date of Friday, May 13, 1955. 
This fine editorial is as follows: 

A CALL For STATESMANSHIP 


There are more than 24 million natural- 
gas consumers in the United States. There 
are thousands of industries which use 
natural gas either as a fuel or as the source 
of ingredients for the products they make. 
For these millions of home users and thou- 
sands of industries, it is essential that we 
find and produce the gas they need. 

It is also vital that we find and produce 
this gas from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

With the national well-being at stake, 
it is important that the public understand 
the danger of any action which could de- 
prive us of assured supplies of natural gas. 
That danger exists, clearly and strongly, in 
Federal control of natural-gas production, 

Those who advocate Federal control of 
production say it is necessary to protect the 
consumer. Actually, on a national basis, 
90 percent of the cost of natural gas to the 
consumer represents the expense of deliver- 
ing it from the source of supply to the 
burner tip; a service already regulated by 
various governmental agencies, Federal, 
State, and local. 

Nobody has objected to this control of 90 
percent of the natural-gas business. It is 
accepted that regulation of rates is necessary 
where any monopoly exists in providing 
public service, whether it be natural gas, 
power and light, street railway, or telephone 
and telegraph. No such monopoly exists in 
natural-gas production. It is one of the 
most highly competitive industries in the 
Nation today, and the price of its product 
should continue to be determined by this 
competition—not by rigid Government con- 
trol. 

If it is logical to apply Federal price con- 
trols to natural-gas production, it would be 
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equally logical for the Federal Government 
to fix the prices of iron, zinc, lead, copper, 
corn, or any other product. Thus applied, 
it would be destructive of the right of the 
States and the individual. It would amount, 
in final effect, to nationalization, to confis- 
cation of property. 

These are ultimate dangers. The imme- 
diate danger in the case of natural gas is 
that Federal control will discourage the 
search for and the production of a vital 
source of energy, and in time leave us with- 
out supplies adequate to meet the public 
demand and to serve the needs of national 
defense. Natural-gas production is risky 
business, and who will take that risk if, when 
a successful well is drilled, its operation may 
be subjected to changing and capricious 
restrictions of a Federal board? 

It is so hoped that the Congress of the 
United States will act promptly and posi- 
tively to reverse this un-American trend and 
` so return natural-gas production to private 
enterprise, under State conservation regula- 
tions. The Nation's future supply of an 
essential source of heat and energy will in 
that way be assured for many years to come, 
the needs of national defense will be met, 
and both the national economy and the nat- 
ural-gas consumer will be better served. 


International Educational Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor», I include a let- 
ter from President Kenneth Holland, of 
the Institute of International Education, 
Inc., which is self-explanatory. 

I certainly share the sentiments of 
the author of this letter in hoping that 
the reduction in the appropriation for 
the State Department international edu- 
cational exchange program will be re- 
stored by the Senate. 

The letter follows: 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 16, 1955. 
The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: I have read with great 
interest the April 14 issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD with your encouraging re- 
. Marks concerning the international educa- 
tional exchange appropriation. Most 
thoughtful citizens will, I believe, be deeply 
concerned by the reduction of $10 million in 
the sum recommended by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget for international 
educational exchange activities. 

I regret that the House committee report 
refers to an Institute of International Edu- 
cation publication and concludes that, of the 
34,000 foreign students now attending insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United 
States only a relatively small percentage, 
2,656, received financial assistance from the 
State Department’s program. In accepting 
this ratio at face value one may easily over- 
look two important facts. First: govern- 
ment-supported students, unlike those who 
come on their own, are selected with great 
care in their home countries by binational 
committees on the basis of the technological 
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and social needs of their countries, and are 
carefully placed in the United States colleges 
and universities which best meet their needs. 
Second: other foreign students are usually 
supported by their families and consequently 
represent. an economically selected group. 
Our Government’s share in the program is, 
therefore, an investment in human resources 
and democracy which we can ill afford to 
abandon. 

Private organizations and foundations are, 
of course, doing a great deal in the exchange 
field. It is, however, impossible for them to 
carry the programs on a scale which meets 
our national needs. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will con- 
sider restoring the cut and that in the House- 
Senate conference an effective program may 
be assured. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLLAND, 
President. 


Vigilance—and the Price of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
effort to prove that natural gas rates in 
the field should not be under Federal 
regulation merely because these prices 
have not yet risen to exorbitant and 
unconscionable levels was well-answered 
yesterday by Pittsburgh’s mayor, the 
Honorable David L. Lawrence, in testi- 
mony yesterday before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

` Mayor Lawrence was asked if it was 
not true that Pittsburgh’s natural gas 
rates are among the lowest in the coun- 
try. His reply, according to Miss Ingrid 
Jewell, of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
was that it was the result of vigilance on 
the part of city officials, who have fought 
price increases before the FPC and the 
State utility commission whenever they 
were out of line. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that the pres- 
ent city administration of Pittsburgh has 


been in the forefront of the battle over’ 


the years, both in Congress and in the 
Federal and State regulatory agencies, 
as well as in the courts, to hold down 
utility rates generally to a fair and rea- 
sonable level, and particularly natural 
gas rates. Mayor Lawrence and his aides 
deserve great credit for this vigilance. 
Now, in fighting this move to exempt the 
producers they are again exercising vigi- 
lance for the consumer. 

Miss Ingrid Jewell’s news story on 
Mayor Lawrence’s appearance yesterday 
before the Senate committee follows: 
Mayor HITS AMENDMENT OF Gas Act—LAaw- 

RENCE JOINS OTHERS IN OPPOSING CHANGE 

By CONGRESS 

(By Ingrid Jewell) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—Pittsburgh’s Mayor 
David L. Lawrence today joined the mayors 
of other large natural-gas-consuming cities 
in opposing amendment of the Natural Gas 
Act before Congress. 

Both Commerce Committees are consid- 
ering legislation which would forbid the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to fix the rates at 
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which natural gas is sold at the wellhead by 
its producers to interstate pipeline com- 
panies, 

WARNS OF GAP 


“To free producers of regulation would be 
to create an obvious gap in the regulatory 
processes,” the mayor told the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

“It will, in effect, destroy the regulatory 
process over the distributfmg and pipeline 
companies, thereby placing the consumer 
at the producers of the southwest. 

“The desire to be free of such regulations 
can only arise from selfish motives. Any- 
one subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission is still entitled to a fair 
return on his money invested, and to ade- 
quate compensation for expenses. * * + 


“The price of gas purchased’ by the three 
distributing companies in the Pittsburgh 
area from the pipelines has been increased 
at a startling rate in recent years. The dis- 
tributing companies are now faced with the 
prospect of being priced out of their markets. 


“If they lose a large part of their industrial 
load to competing fuels because of the ever 
rising price of natural gas, the small con- 
sumer will be saddled with all the overhead 
that has been, up to now, carried by the 
large consumers. 

“So the rise in gas prices is more dangerous 
to the ultimate consumer than just a rise in 
cost of gas purchased by the distributing 
companies.” 


CHAINED TO GAS AS FUEL 


The mayor added that Pittsburghers have 
a tremendous investment in gas-using equip- 
ment, and are therefore almost chained to 
gas as a fuel no matter what the price may 
become. 


Senator PRICE DANTEL, of Texas, a commit- 
tee member who supports the proposed 
amendment of the act, reminded Mayor 
Lawrence that Pittsburgh's gas rate * * * 
about 69.3 cents per thousand cubic feet 
+ + * is one of the lowest among large cities. 
He suggested that this was the result of free 
competition in the industry. 


Mayor Lawrence countered that it was the 
result of vigilance on the part of city officials, 
who have fought price increases before the 
FPC and the State utility commission when- 
ever they were out of line. 


Proposed Exemption of Nontransporting 
Producers of Natural Gas From Rea- 
sonable Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 — 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a most 
penetrating and timely editorial, en- 
titled “The ‘Big Switch’ in Gas Controls,” 
printed in the Denver Post on May 16, 
1955, which effectively points out how the 
recently proposed alleged compromises 
in the natural-gas legislation would 
leave the Nation’s gas consumers with- 
out any adequate protections, and which 
otherwise answers the various arguments 
of the nontransporting producers of nat- 
ural gas for exemption from reasonable 
regulation. ‘This is one of the most com- 
prehensive and able, brief analyses I have 
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seen of the natural-gas issues before 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE “Bic Swrircse” IN Gas CONTROLS 


Natural gas producers who hope to win 
immunity from Federal regulation in the 
present Congress have suddenly switched 
their signals. 

They are now saying they might accept a 
compromise which, they claim, would pro- 
vide consumers with protection from price 
gouging without bringing the producers un- 
der full-scale regulation by. the Federal 
Power Commission. 

This change is attitude may mean that 
the gas industry has found public opposition 
to such schemes as the Harris bill is stronger 
than they expected. The industry has been 
spending $1,500,000 in a propaganda cam- 
paign to sell consumers and Congress on the 
idea that a repeal of regulation—which 
would mean higher gas prices—would be a 
fine thing for everyone. 

It may have believed the outpouring of 
propaganda would silence effective opposi- 
tion to the Harris bill so it could go through 
Congress just as the Kerr bill did a few 
years ago. 

But there are more gas consumers today 
than there were when the Kerr bill was 
passed. Also most of those gas consumers 
have been nicked for one or more gas rate 
increases in recent months so they have be- 
come increasingly price conscious. 

In Denver, for example, the average house 
heating customer nOw pays about 20 per- 
cent more for gas than he did before the 
Republicans took over the FPC. How much 
higher gas prices will go in the near future 
if the Harris bill should be adopted is any- 
one’s guess. j 

Senator DovcLas, Democrat, of Illinois, an 
economist and expert on the gas industry, 
estimates independent gas producers will 
put the squeeze on consumers for another 
$200 million to $400 million a year if they 
are freed from regulation. Obviously the 
producers are playing for high stakes. 

The compromise now being promoted in 
Congress would give an appearance of regu- 
lation without actually providing effective 
regulation. 

Independent gas producers are those who 
drill, own, and operate gas wells. They sell 
gas to interstate pipeline companies which 
transport it to cities from coast to coast 
where it is sold to local distributing com- 
panies which, in turn, sell it to consumers. 

For years, the FPC did not regulate the in- 
dependent producers although it did regulate 
pipeline companies by permitting them to 
earn no more than a fair return on their 
investments. 

About a year ago, however, the United 
States Supreme Court in a case involving 
Phillips Petroleum Co., one of the larger in- 
dependents, ruled that it was the duty of 
the FPC to regulate producers as well as 
pipelines. 

Since then, FPC regulation of producers 
has been pretty much of a farce. Standard 
methods of regulation have not been ap- 
plied to the producers and other suits are 
now pending in an attempt to require the 
FPC to do an adequate job. 

The Harris bill was introduced in Congress 
to get around the Phillips decision and re- 
move restraints on the prices charged by pro- 
ducers for gas—prices which have risen from 
an average of 4 cents per thousand cubic feet 
a few years ago, to 12, 15, and even 18 cents 
per thousand cubic feet today. 

Sales contracts made by producers with 
pipelines have contributed to these rising 
prices. It is not uncommon for the con- 
tracts to contain escaiator gimmicks. 

Some provide for an automatic increase in 
price every few years. Others have provi- 
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sions that the contract price shall go up 
whenever any other producer in the same 
field gets a higher price for his gas than 
original contracting producer has been 
getting. 

Escalator clauses, of course, have added to 
the price of gas but the principal cause of 
the increase has been the tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for gas which has 
resulted from the extension of pipelines into 
every part of the country. 

The congressional compromisers say they 
are willing to have the FPC give some protec- 
tion from escalator clauses but otherwise 
they want producers and pipelines to have 
almost a free hand to negotiate for any price 
that might suit them. 

The theory that a pipeline company will 
always want to get gas as cheap as possible 
and thus will drive a hard bargain is some- 
what mythical. Experience has shown that 
pipeline companies don’t worry much about 
the price they have to pay for gas. The 
price of gas is passed on by the pipeline to 
the distributor and by the distributor to the 
consumer. 

Higher prices for gas do not mean any re- 
duction in pipeline profits. The pipeline is 
guaranteed a fair return on its investment, 
no matter what it pays the producer. Nor- 
mally pipelines are more concerned with 
getting additional gas than they are with 
buying gas at lowest possible prices. 

The compromises being talked in Wash- 
ington would remove independent producers 
from FPC regulation, except: (a) any new 
contract between a pipeline and producer 
would be subject to scrutiny by the FPC to 
determine if it were fair, and (b) certain 
escalator clauses would be banned—but not 
escalator clauses calling for higher prices on 
specified future dates. 

Consumers should not be deluded that 
such provisions would give them any real 
protection. 
willing to consider almost any going price for 
gas as fair, without any regard for the 
amount of the producer’s investment or the 
size of his profit. 

There is no hope that the type of scrutiny 
contemplated in the compromises would 
prevent profiteering. And regulation would 
be a joke if escalator clauses became legal 
and unassailable merely because they con- 
tained specific dates when specific price in- 
creases were to go into effect. 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, Chairman of the 
FPC, has testified in favor of the compromise 
legislation which would leave his Commis- 
sion with inadequate authority to prevent 
gouging. If he and the majority of the FPC 
are not in sympathy with the purpose of the 
gas act, which they have sworn to enforce, 
they should resign. 


Gas producers argue that the price they ` 


get for gas represents only 10 percent of the 
price to the consumer and that 90 percent 
of what the consumer pays goes for trans- 
portation and distribution of gas. There- 
fore, they say, regulation of producers is un- 
important. 

That may have been true at one time but 
the producers’ share of the consumer’s dollar 
has been increasing rapidly. In Denver ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the average gas bill 
represents the price of gas at the gas field in 
Texas or Kansas. 

If field prices for gas continue to mount 
because of inadequate regulation, the per- 
centage may be 30 percent or more before 
long. Consumers whose bills have gone up 
because of higher prices to producers won't 
be impressed by the 10-percent argument. 

Producers also are telling Congress—and 
the country—that exploring for gas is so 
risky a business, that drilling will be dis- 
couraged if profits are held down because of 
regulation. This sounds like the argument 
the oil industry used in Colorado to fight 
the severance tax which, it was claimed, 
would discourage wildcatting. 


The present FPC has shown it is - 
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Actually, drilling activity increased after 
the passage of the tax law. 

When the oil and gas industries (which 
really are one industry) talk about needing 
incentives because of the risks they under- 
take, we sometimes wonder how many in- 
centives they believe they should have. 

Under recognized methods of regulation, a 
gas producer drilling a dry hole would be 
allowed to charge off the cost of that drilling 
job to business expense and the price he 
would be allowed would take his expenses 
into account. In other words, gas consumers 
would pay for the dry hole and the producer 
would be taking less risk than he would with- 
out regulation. 

Also, oil and gas producers receive a special 
27144 percent tax-free allowance on their net 
incomes that most businesses do not receive. 
The special tax treatment was passed on the 
theory it would take care of the special risks 
involved. 

It seems to us that incentives already pro- 
vided producers. should be sufficient without 
also granting them regulation-free status. 
Producers are part of a public utility industry 
which does a monopolistic business with 20 
million American homes. As such they 
should not expect to escape regulation, 


World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the late 
John T. Jones, director of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, United Mine Workers 
of America, was a lifelong foe of com- 
munism. His intense love of America 
and all it stands for made his hatred 
of communism more active. 

His pastor, the Reverend Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, had asked John T. Jones 
to speak from the pulpit of Washington’s 
Foundry Methodist Church on world 
communism. Unfortunately for Amer- 
ica, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and laboring men and women 
throughout the world, John T. Jones 
died on March 3, 1955. 


On Sunday, May 8, 1955, at a memorial 
service for Mr. Jones at Washington's 
Foundry Methodist Church, where for 
many years he had been an active mem- 
ber, Dr. Harris read to the congregation 
the paper which Mr. Jones had planned 
to deliver on World Communism. 


Because I believe everyone, every- 
where, should read the important mes- 
sage, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
entire paper as written by Mr, Jones: 

The greatest weapon of communism today 
is the confusion existing in the free world. 

I'll venture to say that if I passed slips of 
paper among those of you here tonight and 
asked each of you to write down his own defi- 
nition of communism, I'd get as many varia- 
tions as there were slips of paper. 

But perhaps, right at this point, I had 
better put in two solid reasons why I presume 
to attempt an exposition of communism to 
such a group as this—a group in which the 
predominance, numerically at least, is of 
American birth, and from the strata of so- 
ciety that Communists place in the hated 
categories of the bourgeoisie, the capitalists, 
the nationalists. 


I am, by birth and occupation, from the 
general classification which the Communists 
claim as their greatest potential field for re- 
cruitment. I know—first-hand—how they 
attack. I am foreign born—from Wales. 
Here in America the Communists first di- 
rected their efforts toward the insidious un- 
dermining of the loyalty of the foreign born 
and attempted to organize them by encour- 
aging an “apartheid” program—a withdraw- 
ing into groups. 

It so happens that the Communists have 
never had much success in inducing the men 
of Wales to embrace the Godless atheism of 
their creed that proclaimed that religion is 
the opiate of the people. Maybe we Welsh 
are a stubborn people. Maybe, too, we— 
trained for centuries to look for the pay-bear- 
ing lode in the earth—adapt the same- critical 
faculties in evaluating the words of out- 
landers. 

Be that as it may, ever since I first came 
to this country as a young man, such 
thoughts as I have had on ideolcgies and 
politics have been thoughts in keeping with 
the men of Wales—belief in God, belief in 
freedom, belief in the dignity of the common 
man, belief in the sanctity of the pledged 
werld. 

Perhaps I have one advantage over native- 
born Americans. I am one of those who 
chose to be an American, who desired to be 
a citizen of the United States, who believed 
sincerely in the Constitution of the United 
States, in the Bill of Rights, and in the Amer- 
ican way of life—and who cherishes all the 
freedoms that those beliefs imply. 

Because of that, I am even more jealously 
alert to recognize the aims of world com- 
munism than are those who have taken for 
granted the premise that no foreign ideology 
aimed at the overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment could possibly attain success. 

I am, and have been all during my life in 
these United States, a member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Throughout the world the leaders of com- 
munism have sought to attack capitalism by 
organizing the workers and the peasants for 
its overthrow. It is with great pride, there- 
fore, that I point to the documented record 
that it was the United Mine Workers who, 
more than 30 years ago, first presented to the 
members of organized labor in the United 
States, the fact that communism was aimed 
at the very roots of the freedoms so basic 
in America. 

I have in my possession a document that 
is very dear to me—and to every member of 
the United Mine Workers of America. It is 
Senate Document No. 14 of the 1st session 
of the 68th Congress. It bears the date of 
January 3, 1924. It was presented to the 
Senate by the first Senator Lodge, ordered to 
be printed, and released through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. On the title page 
it is described: “Attempt by Communists To 
Seize the American Labor Movement.” And 
then that title page type continues: “Pre- 
pared by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and published in newspapers of the 
United States.” 

The document put into the official record 
a series of six articles in which were de- 
scribed in detail the plan of Moscow's inter- 
national Communist control group to infil- 
trate the ranks of American labor unions, 
incite revolution, and eventually overthrow 
our Government by force, The data which 
went into the document came from more 
than 2 years of investigation by the United 
Mine Workers, and the acquired knowledge 
of the real purpose of communism in 
America. 

Today American labor is unswervingly 
loyal to America, and I firmly believe that 
the anti-Communist position of the United 
Mine Workers is a basic reason for the stand 
of labor against the Communists today. 

. No Communist may be a member of the 
United Mine Workers; and that rule has 
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been duplicated in a vast majority of the 
unions, some of whom have had to learn 
the hard way the importance of that edict 
of the miners: 

But, to go back to what I said in the be- 
ginning, the greatest weapon of communism 
in our country today is confusion. 

That confusion is carefully generated by 
the handful of Godless men who direct 
world communism from their guarded se- 
curity behind the walls of the Kremlin. 

In this war-weary world there is no more 
ardent desire on the part of all men and all 
women than the desire for peace. No nation 
in the world, from 1812 to 1917, enjoyed 
more years of peace than our United States, 
with the possible exception of perpetually 
neutral Switzerland—permitted to have 
peace because her mountainous defenses 
made any effort to subdue Switzerland more 
costly than the strategic or economic ad- 
vantage to be gained by her subjugation 
warranted. 

No major power in the world has sought 
less in the way of territorial expansion im- 
posed by use of arms, in the last 100 years, 
than our United States. On the other hand, 
no nation in the world has taken more land, 
more peoples, more raw material wealth, 
into its orbit in the last 100 years than has 
Soviet Russia, the seat of world communism. 

These points must be remembered in any 
analysis of world communism and its ob- 
jectives: 

The ultimate target of world communism 
is the control of the world. From soap-box 
rabble-rousing prior to World War I, the 
world Communist movement today controls 
900 million persons, or approximately a third 
of the population of the world. 

World communism today controls the 
greatest land area ever under single dom- 
ination in the history of mankind—and the 
vast wealth that lies beneath that land. 

World communism’s base of operations on 
the Eurasian Continent is an integrated land 
mass, stretching from the Baltic and the 
Black Seas eastward to the Pacific, from the 
Arctic Ocean south to the borders of Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, India, Burma, what 
is left of Indochina, and half of Korea. 

World communism's pattern in attaining 
this vast area of land, the people on that 
land, and the great wealth under it, has 
never varied. 

Agents of world communism go into an 
area marked for absorption. They seize 
upon the problems of the least fortunate 
elements of the social scale in that area, 
They promote class hatreds, religious dif- 
ferences, and, if possible, foment these dif- 
ferences until the outcome is violence, riots, 
and even rebellion. 

World communism looks far ahead. The 
move to sovietize China began in 1922—only 
2 years after the Bolshevik revolution— 
financed by the German General Staff— 
overthrew the Menshevists who were in 
power after the downfall of the Czarist 
regime. 

From 1920 to 1934 the Bolsheviks sought 
fruitlessly to win recognition from the 
United States. That recognition, won finally 
in 1934, opened the floodgates for Soviet 
propaganda through the channels of their 
diplomatic embassies and consulates, their 
trade missions, their establishment of cul- 
tural exchanges between Soviet Russia and 
the United States. 

As Soviet efforts to gain a beachhead in 
the United States progressed, other groups of 
agents worked in Europe, in Africa, in South 
America. 

Always the pattern was the same. Time 
and your patience does not permit a coun- 
try-by-country exposition of just how the 
Communist program has been carried 
through. 

To go on with the pattern, the Mau Mau 
rebellions and massacres of white people in 
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Kenya, the race riots and similar violence 
in South Africa, the never-ending uprisings 
in North Africa, all can be traced to activi- 
ties of Moscow-directed agents. 

World communism’s abysmal hypocrisy in 
shedding crocodile tears over the sufferings 
of the downtrodden bears small resemblance 
to the cynical ruthlessness of world com- 
munism in dealing with the same downtrod- 
den—whose very lives may be callously writ- 
ten off if those lives interfere with a Com- 
munist plan. 

There is no more typical instance of this 
than one sequence of history from Red China. 
Certainly no country in the world—not even 
India with her recurrent starvation, squalor 
and disease—has more downtrodden than 
exist in the half billion souls of Mao Tse- 
tung’s expropriated empire. 

Six months before the Communist half of 
Korea, backed by and goaded into action by 
Moscow and Peiping, rolled south over the 
88th parallel in late June of 1950, a treaty of 
Sino-Soviet friendship was signed in Moscow. 
That was a publicly announced treaty. It 
guaranteed that Soviet Russia would come 
to the aid of Red China if attacked—and vice 
versa. 

What wasn’t published appears in the text 
of a secret Chinese-Soviet treaty recorded in 
part one of the hearings on the Strategy and 
Tactics of World Communism, before the 
Senate Internal Security Committee last May 
27. 

That secret treaty, according to the Senate 
committee hearings, was signed at Moscow 
on February 12, 1950, by Chou En-lai for 
China and by Andrei N. Vishinsky for the 
Soviet. The secret treaty consisted of 19 
articles. Under its terms the Soviet offered 
$300 million in gold to aid Communist China, 
plus military equipment, technical instruc- 
tors in handling the Russian weapons, and a 
vast quantity of machine tools to build up 
the Red Chinese industrial economy. 

In return Red China guaranteed to build 
its military force to 4 million, to train them 
under Russian direction, and to accept com- 
mand from the highest officials of the Soviet 
army; to permit Soviet technicians and 
troops to occupy a dozen or more Chinese 
cities, to give Soviet Russia preferential trade 
treatment; and to give the Soviet control 
power in allocating minerals. 

But article 7 of the secret treaty contains 
this ghastly language: 

“The population of the Chinese People's 
Republic must, owing to the existing lack of 
resources, be diminished by 10 percent, since 
otherwise they cannot be sustained. Its de- 
tailed procedures are to be determined by 
the Chinese People’s Government themselves. 

Picture it. The leadership of Red China 
and the Soviet, balancing the economic 
books of Red China’s capability to support 
her population, and the volume of that pop- 
ulation, calmly order 40 million to 50 million 
human beings diminished. 

The Soviet magnanimously permitted Pei- 
ping to work out the method for the di- 
minishing of Red China’s population to fit 
in with Moscow’s estimate of what popula- 
tion would make Red China a sound eco- 
nomic unit. 

Some of that diminishing undoubtedly 
came during the Korean war a few months 
later. Our casualties in Korea over the 
period from June 25, 1950, to the cease-fire 
3 years later, totaled 143.000. 

The Red Chinese volunteers, poured into 
that Korean: war, attacked in close packed 
masses, against rifle, machinegun, and artil- 
lery fire of terrific intensity from trained 
troops well dug in. Eyewitnesses reports and 
Signal Corps motion pictures taken in actual 
battle scenes show the screaming Chinese 
Reds being mowed down like wheat before a 
scythe. Aerial bombardment, liquid gaso- 
line, mines—all the weapons of modern war 
rained down on the close-packed, fanatical 
attackers. Hard-boiled military men sick- 
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ened at the useless waste of human life in 
the Chinese method of attack. 

Conservative estimates have placed total 
Red casualties in the 3 years of the Korean 
war at more than 1.4 million. That didn’t 
diminish the Chinese population sufficiently 
to fulfill the Soviet formula for the proper 
population to make Red China a sound eco- 
nomic unit—but it was a start. 

Since 1950, according to various other re- 
ports, more than 10 million Chinese have 
been sent to Siberia and other areas of small 
population under Soviet control to carry out 
Red communism’s vast building expansion 
plans in Asia. 

Such labor entails high death rates—but 
does serve to diminish excess population. 
The only trouble is that Peiping today re- 
ports the population of Red China has in- 
creased to 600 million—in spite of all the di- 
minishing. Some of this gain is due to Red 
China’s taking over of Tibet—but the sound 
economic unit idea seems to have gone off 
schedule. 

In our own hemisphere, the recent Guate- 
malan upheaval is clearly in the minds of 
all of you. It is perhaps less known that 
the Guatemalan powder keg exploded only 
after the fuses of rebellion, lit in 1942, had 
smouldered for more than 14 years. 

Mexico has been a hotbed of Communist 
intrigue for more than a decade. Cuba’s 
revolutions have been inspired and agitated 
by Communist agents. 

Brazil, although the Communist Party as 
such is outlawed, has an active Red under- 
ground that could create paralyzing disrup- 
tion if there should be a third world war, 
requiring every ounte of our effort to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of world commu- 
nism’s objective of world rule. 

It is well to remember that today Chile 
and Bolivia are in technical state of siege, 
that the Republic of Panama—fianking our 
strategic canal—has been the recent scene 
of the assassination of its pro-American 
president, that British Guiana found it nec- 
essary to use troops to put down open re- 
bellion there. 

These far-spaced outbreaks of radicalism 
throughout the world do not occur through 
any sporadic series of coincidences, They 
are planned. 

The center of the worldwide spiderweb 
for the initial propaganda operations— 
propaganda to create sympathy for.Com- 
munist activities—is in Moscow. It is known 
as VOKS—the initialled abbreviation for 
the All-Soviet Society for Cultural Relations 
Abroad. 

The most powerful of the groups spon- 
sored and financed by VOKS is the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. This group is 
now so well recognized as a completely 
Communist organization that it has no 
power in our own country, but it still does 
have vast power in other countries. 

It might well have been a potent force in 
our own labor movement, but exposure 
wrecked that potentiality. In 1945, when 
the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
formed, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations fell for it—and became a most active 
force in its organization. 

In parenthesis let me say that this was 
after—some years after, in fact—the United 
Mine Workers withdrew its affiliation from 
the CIO. And thereby hangs a tale in itself, 
a tale which has never been completely told. 
Suffice it to say, that the United Mine 
Workers adheres to its prinicples. 

But to go back to my story, the CIO in- 
vited the British Trades Union Congress, the 
French Confederation of Labor, the Soviet 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
to visit the United States. The Soviet group 
came first, visited American industrial cities, 
many of our greatest production plants, and, 
to quote the subsequent CIO, I had many 
opportunities to meet with CIO unionists 
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and to establish closer ties of friendship 
and understanding between our two move- 
ments.” 

Neither the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the Railroad Brotherhoods, nor the 
American Federation of Labor were so hood- 
winked. 

Subsequently. the CIO’s leading officials 
accepted an invitation to pay a return visit 
to the Soviet—and went. Eleven top ranking 
officials of the CIO made the trip. The 
chairman of the CIO delegation—and again 
I quote from the CIO’s own report of the 
trip—wrote in the visitors’ book at a Soviet 
trade exposition in Leningrad: 

“To the heroic people of Leningrad: We 
hail your great feats that have surpassed 
anything in history. What you have accom- 
plished to defend the freedom of the people 
of your land and the civilization of the world, 
will remain in the memory of the workers 
forever. On to victory together, with peace 
and prosperity.” Signed, by the chairman 
for the CIO delegation. 

Subsequently, as the all-Communist pur- 
pose, and the all-Communist domination of 
the WFTU became obvious, the CIO with- 
drew from the WFTU. And 5 years later, the 
CIO expelled several of its unions for too 
closely adhering to the Communist Party 
line. At least 4 of the 11 CIO leaders on 
that trip to Russia have since been identified 
in sworn testimony before congressional 
committees as Communist Party members or 
sympathizers. 


WFTU IS AGENT OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


Today the World Federation of Trade 
Unions is the recognized agent of world 
communism in the labor field outside of 
Soviet Russia itself. It maintains world 
headquarters in Vienna, and operates from 
there. 

Other offshoots of VOKS are the Worid 
Peace Council, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the International Union 
of Students, the Women's International 
Democratic Federation, the International As- 
sociation of Democratic Lawyers, the Inter- 
national Resistance Rally, the World Federa- 
tion of Scientific Workers, the World Peas- 
ant Youth Congress, the International Con- 
gress for Child Welfare, the International 
Organization of Journalists—and many 
more. It would take hours to outline the 
activities of each and every one of them in 
the countries in which they have operated 
in the past, and in which they are operating 
today. 

But the very titles of the organizations 
show the scope of the world Communist pro- 
gram of infiltration, indoctrination, and 
undermining of the governments of the free 
world. In the brief time limits tonight, 
however, I would like to summarize some 
of the activities of the more important of 
these groups. 

The Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, at its conference in Copenhagen 
in July 1953, drew “observers” from organ- 
izations such as the International Coopera- 
tive Women’s Guild, the Women’s League 
for Peace and Freedom, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

The next major event scheduled for this 
Women’s International Democratic Federa- 
tion will be in Vienna, in April of this year. 
It is to be an “International Congress for 
Child Welfare.” Certainly such a title will 
draw sympathetic reactions from Christian 
men and women everywhere. 

The insidious factor is that delegates and 
observers, thinking in terms of human wel- 
fare, do not read the fine print in resolu- 
tions passed at such organization meetings— 
resolutions with hidden meanings, resolu- 
tions which make these people naively will- 
ing to listen when approached in their own 
countries by promoters of groups with fine- 
sounding names—groups which later turn 
out to be new fronts for world communism. 
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The World Congress of Doctors had its 
genesis in the second meeting of the World 
Peace Council, held in Berlin in February 
1951, when French and Italian doctors were 
organized to “struggle against this pernicious 
infiuence of war preparations and protect 
the health of the popular masses.” From 
that developed a World Congress of Doctors 
To Study Present Day Living Conditions. 

The World Peace Council went further 
with the doctors. It sponsored the Interna- 
tional Union of Doctors for Peace, the Union 
des Medicins pour la Paix, the Medical Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of War, the Doc- 
tors’ Peace League, the Doctors’ Anti-War- 
fare League, and others. 

The World Peace Council promoted con- 
gresses and conferences under such titles as 
the “International Economic Conference,” 
“In Defense of Children,” “Defense of the 
Rights of Youth,” “Science for Peace,” “Ar- 
tists for Peace,” “Authors’ World Peace Ap- 
peal,” “International Congress in Defense of 
Children,” the “Writers and Artists Congress 
of 20 American Countries,” the “Peace 
Conference of Asian and Pacific Regions,” 
and others. ` 

Professor Joliet-Curie, of France, amply 
identified as pro-Communist in thought and 
action, is the president of this World Peace 
Council. A World Peace Council is to be 
held in Europe early in the spring of 1955. 
Its preliminary planning calls for an agenda 
denouncing the European defense program, 
colonialism, American warmongering, and 
imperialism, and other key points of the 
program of the Western World to halt the 
creeping encroachments of world commu- 
nism throughout the world. 

Perhaps one of the least publicized, and 
yet one of the most dangerous organizations 
to the free world is the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers. That organization was 
responsible, more than any other, for siphon- 
ing data on the atomic, and later on the 
hydrogen bomb from laboratories in the 
Unted States, Great Britain, and other coun- 
tries—for the world Communists. Munn- 
May from Canada, Pontecorvo from Italy, 
McLean and Burgess from England, Klaus 
Fuchs and a dozen other German scientists— 
the roster of shame carries these and many 
other names that have taken our inner se- 
crets of free world defense to the Soviet. 

Yet, today, Moscow and the satellites load 
the airwaves with their blather of the peace- 
ful aims of Red Russia, Red China, the Red 
satellites—all dedicated to forceful and 
bloody imposition of the world dictatorship 
of communism on the freedoms of the non- 
Communist world. 

Our United States, the Nation which freed 
Cuba and the Philippines and bore the brunt 
of the Korean war; our United States, which 
twice poured blood and treasure into World 
War I and World War II to halt the power- 
mad Kaiser and the maniacal Hitler; our 
United States, which preserved freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere under the Monroe 
Doctrine; our United States, which has no 
colonies and covets none; our United States 
is pictured by the Soviets as imperialistic, 
warmongering, and seeking to dominate the 
world. 

This Kremlin coterie, which, in a space of 
84 years, has forced Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Albania into the Red orbit; this 
world Communist directorship, which backed 
Red China in the seizure of half of Korea, 
northern Vietnam, Tibet, and which even 
now is reaching out for Indonesia, Burma, 
and South Korea, would prefer not to step 
the present cold war up to a shooting war— 
at least, not yet. 


DESPERATE DRIVE FOR GROWTH THROUGH TRADE 

The current corollary to its hypocritical 
peace campaign is a desperate drive for eco- 
nomic Communist growth through trade. 
Communist Russia seeks to lure the frec- 
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world nations of Europe and Asia into trade 
with her direct, or indirectly through China, 
Tibet, North Korea, North Vietnam, and the 
European satellites. x 

It is no trade secret that were the free 
world to impose economic sanctions on the 
Communist world, the Communist world 
would die of economic malnutrition. There 
are no products of the Soviet and her satel- 
lites but what can be produced in the free 
world. But without products from the free 
world, the Communist world cannot bring 
its 900 million people out of their barbaric 
inefficiency. 

Our allies of the Western World are badly 
confused. They fail to see that building up 
the economic strength of the Communist 
world through trade is furnishing the Com- 
munist world with the sinews of military 
power with which to overrun the free world 
when the Red world considers Red power 
unstoppable. 

I would ask: 

“How can any Christian, or any Christian 
nation, traffic with a nation or group of 
nations under leadership which calls all 
religion the ‘opiate of the people’? 

“How can the free world be so blind as 
to consider peace or coexistence with a na- 
tion or group of nations which builds the 
greatest destructive forces in the world while 
prating about disarmament? 

“How dare we, who believe in religion, in 
the Constitution, and in the Bill of Rights, 
fail to challenge the movements and the 
people who condone programs which would 
destroy us?” 

I urge: 

“Look deeper than the label on the pack- 
age. Don’t sign petitions labeled ‘mother 
love’ in big type at the top without reading 
the small type to find out if the headline 
tells the story. 

“Don't contribute to a cause, or to a group, 
no matter how fine the avowed purpose may 
be, without knowing who directs its activi- 
ties, his or their backgrounds and associa- 
tions, and in what manner he or they oper- 
ate. It is well in supporting fund-soliciting 
groups to follow the Better Business Bu- 
reau’s advice—‘Before you invest, investi- 
gate.’ ” 

I would say: 

“Overcome confusion with knowledge. 
Know the objectives of the world Commu- 
nist enemy. Become familiar with the pat- 
tern of his methods. Budget half an hour 
of your daily time to gaining knowledge 
about the enemy within our gates. Learn 
to recognize the silhouette of Communist 
ideology as well as the photographs of Bul- 
ganin or Molotov or Mao Tse-tung. 

“Become. competent to challenge a pur- 
veyor of the Communist line with the fallacy 
of his presentation. Show him how we have, 
` in our form of government, the power to 
amend and correct any abuses, to strengthen 
and protect our people with their consent 
and at their wish. 

“And, at least once a year, read through 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. Let them be a guide as 
to what will be forever lost if the entire 
world falls under Communist dictatorship.” 

I said at the beginning that communism's 
greatest weapon is confusion of the free 
world. I think that one big element of 
that confusion lies in the misunderstand- 
ing of who will fight the war to halt com- 
munism. 

I don't believe the tycoons of big busi- 
ness will do that fighting. There is too 
strong a tendency on their part to have open 
ears for the siren song of Communist world 
trade, written in the notes of billion-dollar 
contracts, 

I'm not sure that the “advanced thinkers” 
in our colleges can distinguish between the 
glitter of Communist ideological promises 
and the gold of free thinking by freemen 
in a free world. 
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I am not even too sure that all men of 
religion are too clear about the relative 
values of humanity and equality, Moscow 
style, and the creed of mercy, compasssion, 
and salvation as taught by Jesus Christ. 

But I am sure that the men and women 
in the field of labor will fight, because they 
know, from fighting Communist infiltration 
in this country for more than three decades, 
that Communist accession to power in any 
land invariably means an end to— 

Human dignity for the individual, 

Christian faith. 

Incentive and hope. 

And these things are the attainments for 
which the men and women of labor have 
striven through the centuries. They are 
the things for which the men and women 
of labor will fight to the death. 


Insurance Against Blindness Bill 
eo toe | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ViCTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill in the House of 
Representatives which I have entitled 
the “Insurance Against Blindness Act.” 
The measure seeks to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to aid the blind. 

Specifically, the bill provides that any 
individual working in an industry which 
is covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance would, upon the onset of blind- 
ness, be deemed fully insured and to have 
reached retirement age. Under these 
circumstances, a person losing his sight 
from any cause and in any way while em- 
ployed in a so-called covered occupation 
shall be entitled to full benefits and 
eligible to receive monthly payments un- 
der the social security system from the 
time and blindness occurred. 

I am informed that approximately 12,- 
000 persons in the United States go blind 
each year due to various reasons and 
causes. This means that under my bill 
approximately that number of persons 
would start receiving “insurance against 
blindness” benefits in any one year. At 
the same time, it must be emphasized 
that these payments would not be in the 
nature of a grant; they would constitute 
an annuity which the individual bought 
and paid for, and which would be pay- 
able without any restrictions in the event 
the individual becomes blind. In other 
words, it would be an insurance propo- 
sition similar to that of the individual 
who is paying premiums toward a paid- 
up policy. 

Under my bill, anyone who has four 
quarters or more of coverage under the 
Social Security Act and then becomes 
blind would be entitled to this insurance. 
The four quarters need not necessarily be 
of continuous service in 1 year, but 
may be acquired over a period of years. 
Where an individual ceases to be blind 
and becomes rehabilitated, no benefits 
shall be paid until he reaches the regular 
retirement age of 65. 

A blinded person, particularly a newly 
blinded person, should be given every 
encouragement to become employed and 
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to attempt to become self-sufficient. In 
order to lend such encouragement, the 
bill provides that the individual would 
not lose any benefits under the social- 
security system due to the earning capac- 
ity which he might develop in time. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposals contained 
in my bill have been endorsed by the 
American Foundation for the Blind and 
also by the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, an organization 
composed of individuals serving the 
blind. Miss Helen Keller is associated 
with the aforementioned foundation as 
counselor of the Bureau of National and 
International Relations. 

Incidentally, I am sure of all my col- 
leagues will be interested to learn that 
Miss Keller, who is one of the great pio- 
neers in the world for the blind, will be 
75 years old on June 27 of this year. She 
has just completed a long tour through- 
out the Orient and is known to the whole 
world as a “good will ambassador” for 
the cause of the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of no finer 
birthday greeting and gift to Miss Keller 
than the adoption of my bill to provide 
insurance against blindness for those 
who will be needing it in the years ahead, 
I urge you to take early and favorable 
action on this measure. 


Zinc, Lead, and Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle by David L. Hurwood: 

President Eisenhower was obviously an un- 
happy man when he agreed last summer to 
raise the tariff on Swiss watches. He had 
manifested his support of liberal foreign- 
trade policy time and again; no one could 
doubt his sincerity. Only irrefutable con- 
siderations of national security could force 
him to take this action so much at variance 
with his personal convictions. People who 
had looked to him for foreign-trade leader- 
ship and who were pained at this con- 
cession to the high-tariff bloc nevertheless 
accepted the act as one dictated by over- 
riding interests of national defense. 

We were all fooled. A Defense Department 
report, suppressed for 11 months and just 
come to light, has exploded the whole case 
and refuted the protectionist argument point 
by point. Technical skills of workers in the 
jeweled-watch industry are not indispensable 
for national defense. Imports of Swiss watch 
movements were not undermining our mili- 
tary security. The tariff increase was not 
warranted. 

The revelation of this shabby deception 
should engender suspicion of any protec- 
tionist plea that sounds the national-defense 
trumpet. The claim that a certain domestic 
industry is esseential to the Nation’s defense 
wins attention where the old, shopworn, dis- 
credited cliches of protection would go un- 
heeded. It will be plugged to the limit in 
the months ahead, and it will bear searching 
scrutiny every time it appears. 
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The argument is now being applied not 
only against imports of manufactured goods, 
but also against raw material imports. As 
the national debate over H. R. 1, the admin- 
istration foreign-trade legislation, nears its 
climax, domestic mining interests are exert- 
ing pressure on the Senate to restrict im- 
ports of minerals and metals. Amendments 
are now pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee, and will no doubt be proposed 
on the Senate fioor, that would cripple the 
entire trade program if adopted. Senator 
MALONE of Nevada has even gone so far as 
to propose that the President and Tariff Com- 
mission be stripped of all authority over 
tariff rates on strategic metals and minerals. 

Among the minerals involved in the con- 
troversy are bauxite, copper, zinc and lead. 
Second in importance only to iron and steel, 
these metals are vital to our national secu- 
rity. While we were formerly self-sufficient 
in them our needs have risen so steeply that 
we now import most of our bauxite, two- 
fifths of our copper and up to half of our 
zine and lead. 

Some of our zinc and lead mine operators 
are unhappy over this high level of imports. 
Undaunted by the rejection of their plea for 
a tariff increase last August, they are again 
urging that imports be restricted. “If our 
mines are shut down because of imports,” 
they argue, “we will be at the mercy of for- 
eign suppliers, and this will make America 
vulnerable in time of emergency.” A plausi- 
ble enough argument on the surface—but 
is it any more valid than the one for higher 
tariffs on watches when you get right down 
to it? 

Item: Our reserves of zinc and lead are 
far more limitless. We have left about 16 
years’ supply of zinc and a smaller amount 
of lead. (Our copper would last about 20 
years at the expected rate of consumption.) 
If we shut out foreign supplies and acceler- 
ate the depletion of our own reserves the day 
will come when we have nothing left. Then 
we will really be dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for our entire supply. It is hard to 
understand how the premature exhaustion 
of America’s mineral deposits would be in 
the interests of national security. 

Item: The countries from whom we im- 
port these metals are Canada, Mexico, and 
the South American nations. These coun- 
tries are among our best friends and most 
dependable allies. They are also our best 
customers—and we, in turn, are the most 
important market for their exports. No 
better way could be devised to alienate and 
embitter these countries than to cut down 
on imports from them—imports which pro- 
vide the margin between depression and 
prosperity in their economies. 

Item: The Defense Department has stated 
two principles which should govern our min- 
eral-import policy. The first is to encour- 
age production where it will be available to 
us in time of need. This means the United 
States of course—but it also means Canada, 
Mexico, the Caribbean countries, and other 
accessible areas having large deposits of 
high-grade ores. The second principle is to 
foster strong economies in nations friendly 
to the United States. This means not un- 
dercutting their economies by blocking their 
dollar-earning exports to America. 

Boosting the tariff or placing quotas on 
copper, zinc, and lead would violate both 
principles. It would not strengthen our 
security—it would weaken it, wasting our 
irreplaceable resources, alienating and de- 
moralizing our allies. 

This is not to say we should not have a 
sound mining industry. Of course we 
should, But that does not involve the pro- 
tection of high-cost producers who would be 
in trouble, imports or no imports. Secre- 
tary Humphrey (a man who knows some- 
thing about mining) has noted that the 
Korean war encouraged a lot of production 
that will never be economic at all. These 
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marginal zine and lead producers are the 
ones who feel the competition of imports 
and seek tariff protection in the name of 
national security. 

As in the watch case, the argument for 
higher tariffs on minerals bears looking into. 
The watch lesson should be remembered. 
Before buying any such arguments we had 
better delve beneath the surface to see if a 
tariff boost might not have just the opposite 
effect from that which is intended, imperil- 
ing our security instead of strengthening it. 
The watch tariff should have proved a lesson, 
“Twice * * * is a fool, indeed.” 


Protect the Family Farm Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, the Con- 
gresswoman from Minnesota [Mrs. 
Knutson], has recently had published 
in Better Farming magazine for June 
1955, a most interesting and heart- 
searching article containing the views of 
farm women around the country who are 
concerned about the survival of family 
type farming. 

In our attempts in Congress to arrive 
at a comprehensive farm program that 
will conserve the best elements of agri- 
culture, uppermost of which is the farm 
family, I recommend this article Protect 
the Family Farm Now to the Members 
of this body. 

I also call your attention to a prize- 
winning letter from Mrs. John Gold- 
mark of Double J Ranch, Okanagan, 
Wash., which was inspired by the elec- 
tion to Congress of the Farm Woman’s 
Congresswoman and the first woman to 
sit on the House Agriculture Committee, 
Mrs. KNUTSON: 

Farm WOMEN TELL WHY WE Must Ficut To 
PROTECT THE FAMILY Farm Now 


(By Representative Cora KNUTSON, Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture) 


The invitation, extended through Better 
Farming, to the farm women of America to 
write to me about their problems and their 
ideas for making farm living a better living, 
brought a response that has fairly over- 
whelmed me. Letters have come from farm 
homes in 45 different States. 

I have read all of them. They tell a story 
I wish every public official and every Member 
of Congress could know and feel as I do now, 
The spirit and courage they reflect, the brave 
struggle to stay in farming during these dif- 
ficult times, make me prouder than ever that 
I have the opportunity to represent the farm 
women of this country. They show clearly 
why we must take up the fight to protect the 
family-type farm. Some excerpts from the 
letters tell all this better than I can. 

“I washed today,” wrote Mrs. Jerry Urbanek 
of Lusk, Wyo. “With the aid of an electric 
washing machine and REA power I washed 
quickly, but my washing machine is a sec- 
ondhand model and so ancient that I catch 
the oil which drips from the motor in a can. 
I hold the wringer together with one hand 
while I feed in the clothes with the other. 
Dangerous, perhaps, but it will be a long 
time before I can afford another. 

“My husband and I have been farming for 
25 years. I do a man’s work in the fields 
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because we cannot afford hired labor. We 
have a capital outlay of $45,000 invested in 
900 acres of land, a full set of machinery 
and 44 head of cattle. Until 2 years ago we 
were out of debt. Last year we planted 200 
acres of grain and harvested enough to get 
our seed back because of drought. We cut 
enough hay for our cattle and we're more 
fortunate than others, who have been buying 
hay at $40 a ton to keep their foundation 
stock. 

“I like farming, but my husband and I 
worked 4,800 hours at farm work last year, 
for which we cannot show 1 cent of re- 
muneration. While we were working we 
were also wearing out high-priced machinery 
and receiving less than 2 percent on the 
capital we had invested. We could have 
taken the loss of our grain crop without 
going into debt if the prices of the cattle 
we sold had been in line with the prices 
we had to pay for the necessities we bought.” 

Mrs. John E. Allen, of Mobeetie, Tex., tells 
of the situation from another angle of farm- 
ing. 
“We have 200 acres, 75 seeded to improved 
pasture. We raise and put up our own silage, 
raise our own grain, have a 50-cow herd 
and raise our own replacements. We are 
working hard to organize and establish a 
producer association to protect us against 
the big handlers. As it is now they can test 
and weigh our milk any way they like. A 
number of dairymen have had to take what 
they could get for their investments and 
quit. On our own herd we received $2,000 
less money in 1954 for more milk shipped 
than in 1953. But the consumer paid the 
same price for what he bought, and our feed, 
groceries, and clothing were even higher.” 

The same experience is told in a letter 
from Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Route 3, Winona, in 
my own State of Minnesota: 

“On our farm we produced 65,717 pounds 
more milk last year and received $204 less. 
Our costs remained inflexible while our mar- 
kets were unstable. But consumers have not 
benefited from this farm price cut.” 

To this Mrs. Burnis Brigham, route 1, 
Genesee, Idaho, adds: 

“It’s bad enough to see farm returns go 
steadily lower but it’s even worse to know 
that consumers never benefit. * * * Last 
fall the processors of our grade A milk made 
a big thing of a cent a quart price reduc- 
tion—made possible by producers getting 
that much less. The reduction in our price 
was very hard for us to absorb but we did 
feel good that milk would cost townfolk 
less. In exactly 2 weeks the consumer price 
went back up, but, of course, the producer 
price did not. This is the type of price usury 
that farmers are generally as helpless as 
babes to cope with.” 

Another phase of the low-price, high-cost 
situation is described by Mrs. Mildred Rein- 
hardt, of Palisade, Minn.: “One of the most 
unjust and disheartening circumstances 
facing farm women today is the exorbitant 
costs of establishing and maintaining a lay- 
ing flock as compared with the infinitesimal 
net profit eked out from egg sales.” What 
this means is told by Mrs. Waymon Wood, of 
Spiro, Okla.: “On most small farms, such as 
ours, the wife takes charge of the laying 
flock and expects the profits to be her part 
of the family’s spending money. How can 
she make any spending money when feed 
costs remain high while eggs go down to 
from 20 to 30 cents a dozen?” And Mrs. 
Sara E. Demaree, of Malden, Mo., wrote: 
“Feed prices remain the same while eggs 
have gone down, down until farmers feel 
compelled to sell their flocks, keeping only 
enough for home consumption. So went the 
farm woman’s income, thereby robbing her 
of her independence in helping out the fam- 
ily income,” 

Many, as did Mrs. Reinhardt, blame the 
indiscriminate grading of eggs, or lack of it, 
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and the costly and backward system of egg 
distribution. As Mrs. Mary EB. Brinson, route 
2, Gosport, Ind., wrote: “If we had a good 
graded egg market, as we do for grade A milk 
or livestock, I feel that egg prices to farmers 
would be much better, at least fairer. In 
our locality all eggs, regardless of how good 
or bad, bring the same price:” Many pointed 
out that, with the inadequate grading meth- 
ods in vogue, the dealers stood to reap the 
profits from better-quality eggs. 

How this sometimes affects the farm fam- 
ily's life is told by Mrs. Elmer Whitney, of 
Oregon, Ill.: “The thing that hurts me most 
is that many of cur rural women are taking 
town jobs to provide needed requirements 
of the farm family * * *. In the past farm 
families have all taken deep interest in 
mother’s poultry and garden because they 
knew the surplus sold meant a new rug, new 
clothes, or perhaps a family trip. After con- 
tinued disappointments, because there was 
no surplus profit, these ventures have been 
akandoned. In search for a way to provide 
these things the wife takes a town job. The 
brave little family tells her ‘We'll do our best 
to keep things going at home.’ But their 
best falls far short without mother. It can 
mean a crippled family life and a weakening 
of family unity, which is a vital and precious 
part of our way of life.” 

Oh, so often the letters tell of such sacri- 
fices. One Fountain Run, Ky., farm woman 
told of traveling 25 miles from home each 
day to work in a store to help her husband 
hold their farm. But she added, “I had to 
give up my job. It was just too much.” 
And, as Mrs. Albert H. Holtz, Route 1, Holden, 
Mo., wrote: “In our community we have had 
failing prices, drought, grasshoppers, feed 
shortages until in nearly every family the 
husband or wife has had to get an outside 
job. This makes it difficult to farm efficient- 
ly. My husband has worked in town for the 
past 3 years and I handle all the chores 
aione. Why do families stay on farms under 
such circumstances? You would be sur- 
prised at how many of our neighbors (and 
curselves) have given up much better live- 
lihoods in the city because they believe they 
can bring up their children better on a farm, 
and are willing to make the physical sacri- 
fices necessary for this.” 

The situation is forcing some hard deci- 
sions upon many, as this letter from Mrs. 
Dorothy Biggs, route 1, Potwin, Kans., tells: 
“I am a Kansas farm wife with 3 children, 
ages 10, 7, and 3. I think being a home- 
maker is the most challenging and interest- 
ing career any woman can have. But I am 
facing a crossroad, which I imagine other 
other farm women also face. 

“I have much to be thankful for—a 
home, a good husband, plenty of food, and 
the ordinary comforts. But, like many other 
farm women, I'd like to be able to save a 
little or purchase a few bonds as I go along 
to help with the children’s higher education 
that will eventually come. We raise and sell 
livestock and do make a profit each year; but 
efter taxes, repair and maintenance, insur- 
ance, new machinery, and immediate living 
costs, there is nothing left to save. I work 
hard, sew, mend and make over garments, 
can, raise chickens, etc., to help make ends 
meet. This all takes time and does not leave 
enough time or energy to help train the chil- 
dren in stronger spiritual lives, which they 
need now, not later. This work, however, as 
a farm homemaker I must do. 

“The crossroad I mentioned is this: As soon 
as our youngest is in school, I intend to go to 
work outside the home. I have had consider- 
able business experience before marriage, 
plus training and hours for teaching. I would 
much rather stay in the home doing my own 
work and be a true homemaker. My choice 
is not my own, for I want our children to 
have an opportunity to receive a higher 
schooling so that some time they may not 
be placed in the same position. While I do 
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not want to raise all the funds (if that were 
possible) I do want to help so that each one 
can get a start and then they can go on for 
themselves from there.” 


The pressure of these conditions means 
extra burdens on all members of the family, 
sometimes to the heartache of the parents. 
This letter from Mrs. Elsie H. Bechtel, Manor 
Farm, Adams, N. Y., is expressive of that 
fact: “There is certainly something wrong in 
Washington and it is good to know that a 
real farm wife is working on it. * * * The 
greater part of the income of farmers in this 
district consists of proceeds from the sale 
of dairy and poultry products. Everyone in 
this section is feeling the price squeeze on 
farmers now. 

“Many small farmers and some larger ones 
around here have been auctioning off their 
places and are being forced into terrific 
losses. Others, like ourselves, have had to 
see their wives go to work and have been 
forced to put small children to work beyond 
their years because the income from the 
place will not bear paying wages to hired 
labor. Our ll-year-old girl is doing more 
work than we would like to see her do, but 
she does it willingly and we don’t know what 
we would do without her. It sounds terri- 
ble, like you are dependent on a child, but 
my husband and I are doing all we can (we 
have over 50 cows in the barn) and the help 
she gives us is the difference between being 
able to go on and quitting. A man does 
reach a stage where he can’t add any more 
to his burdens.” 

Scores of other letters tell the same story 
of struggle and sacrifice, of a determination 
not to be forced out of farming and a feeling 
that something is terribly wrong at present. 
They reveal, too, how little consideration our 
policymakers have given to farm women and 
the farm home. They “do not want sym- 
pathy,” as one after another wrote, only that 
“after all our labor and expense there will 
be something left for the needs of the fam- 
ily.” Many letters contained useful ideas 
and suggestions for improving the situation. 
Some of these will be reported in the pages 
of Better Farming next month. 


A RANCHWOMAN’s REMEDY FOR WHAT AILS 
AGRICULTURE 


OKANOGAN, WASH. 
Double J Ranch, February 26, 1955, before 
noon—temperature, 10 above. 


Dear Mrs. KNuTSON: Early this morning, 
my husband brought in a calf. We were too 
late. It died, frozen. I then made up my 
mind that I would, in some way, have to 
make up the cost of that calf, for it meant 
a lot to us. Braving a bitter north wind to 
feed and water the chickens, I came back in 
the kitchen to drink hot coffee and sat down 
to see if Better Farming would cheer my 
heart. It did with news of your election and 
the possibility of making up for that calf 
Just lost. So while the men are out feeding 
the cattle and trying to solve the problem of 
watering them, I will write to you. Water 
is a touchy problem for most farmers. We 
had a dry fall, the lake was low, and now 
the ice has frozen solid and there is no water 
beneath, I shall not go into this detail as I 
realize that you cannot legislate about wind 
and weather. 

You can, however, legislate about water, 
and while I am a firm believer in voluntary 
associations and agrecments, I truly feel 
that the time is coming when we shall no 
longer be wealthy enough to be easy and 
casual about soil and water. I say to myself, 
we must not only conserve, but increase our 
water resources and the must is so urgent 
in my mind that I am no longer tolerant 
of the man who allows water to flow off his 
land in deep gullies, lets his topsoil blow 
away, Overgrazes the grass, cuts down the 
timber without replenishing the forests, 
wastes the heritage of this country. 
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I am a firm believer in the family-size 
farm not only because I am presently de- 
voted to one but because in the back reaches 
of my mind (or is it just a romantic no- 
tion?) I believe that the type of life and 
economy typified by the American family 
farm is a bulwark to the kind of democratic 
society we wish to preserve. It may be that 
large corporate farming would fill the Na- 
tion’s shopping basket, but would it fill the 
heart of the man who produced it and the 
man who consumes it? Would a large cor- 
porate farm economy assist in making our 
national economy vigorous, expanding, and 
democratic? I think the answer is “No.” 
But this question is one which many people, 
legislators like yourself, must not only an- 
swer but must be firm about. If the family- 
size farm is what we really wish to preserve, 
then al] of our thinking, planning, and ag- 
ricultural legislation should assist in nurtur- 
ing and protecting it. 

It becomes harder and harder for an in- 
dividual, while youth and vigor are with him, 
to “buy in” to many types of farming. This 
is due to the price of machinery, stock, 
available land. Unless he falls heir to a farm 
or money, a young man can seldom enter the 
field. One of the results is that the old 
experts in the Department of Agriculture 
grew up on farms and know their problems. 
The young experts have no experience out- 
side of books and summer jobs at experi- 
ment stations or nurseries. This is not good. 

Another result is that, unless a farmer 
has good luck with weather or outside for- 
tune, he is unable to expand his first hold- 
ings. There is nothing like an RFC for the 
farmer-entrepreneur so that he could extend 
his investment to meet competition or oper- 
ate on a more equitable scale. The family- 
size farm is in competition with large cor- 
porate and city-controlled financing. Money 
made in Hollywood, on Wall Street, or in 
industry is mighty hard competition for the 
lone farmer. 

I also confess to a great dissatisfaction 
in thinking of the Halls of Congress being 
battered down by tobacco men, wheat men, 
cotton men, peanut vendors and the like. 
Our agricultural economy must be looked at 
as a whole—production, distribution, price, 
freight, advertising, perishables, livestock. 
Unless economists and right-thinking men 
sit down and think about the whole future— 
land, water, products, and the increasing 
populations of our own country and the 
world, and our Nation's economy that needs 
to get out of the “fix” we seem to be it, 
whether it be parity price or interest rate— 
it doesn’t seem to me that we shall get very 
far. I do not believe that the top-flight 
men of farm organizations or of farm pro- 
duction groups should be consulted in build- 
ing the first basic agricultural policies. They 
all have special intcrests and they are there 
to protect them. 


We do need disinterested social economists 
and planners to grapple with the larger 
issues at stake. Somewhere along the line 
the farmer has to grapple with these prob- 
lems too. He should be able to do so with- 
out feeling that he will lose his status in 
the community because he does not agree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
righteousness of the sugarbeet growers. He 
should be able to do so without being caught 


` in a vise which is his vote to cut his acreage 


or get a lower price for his product. He 
needs straight thinking without pressure. 
This last item I know is hard, for the Ameri- 
can people, including the farmer, are getting 
to the point where they can’t act or react 
unless the radio and newspapers scream and 
the face on the screen threatens. 

I must go and feed three hungry, cold, 
tired men a large noon dinner, so I close 
with these suggestions: 

1. The formation of a nonpolitical, non- 
ax-grinding agricultural planning board. 
Such a group should look backward as well 
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as forward to see if this country really wants 
to preserve the family-size farm as part of 
our national life and livelihood; and if they 
do, to consider if and how it can be best 
subsidized and protected, and set up penal- 
ties for those who are not interested in doing 
it in such a way as to conserve our resources. 

2. The creation of a Government agency, 
such as the RFC, to protect the small-size 
farm from being grabbed by the mortgage 
holder or corporation; to permit the small 
farm to grow and expand to the best eco- 
nomical operating capacity; to subsidize the 
man who wants to enter into the farm 
business. 

3. To get the Department of Agriculture 
and farm organizations of all types to stop 
talking so much and scaring people and put- 
ting on pressure; to listen for a change and 
encourage people to think rather than carry 
a banner. 

I feel as if I had been standing on top of 
a soapbox and now need to get down and 
put dinner on and see to the children. It 
was a pleasure to take off time and to write 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN GOLDMARK. 


Words to a Lady in Distress for Doing 
Nothing, or Even Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the New York Post for 
Wednesday, May 18, which describes the 
horrible tragic mess which Mrs. Hobby, 
the Secretary of Not Much Health, Very 
Little Welfare, and Almost No Educa- 
tion has made of the Salk vaccine 
program. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps To a Lapy IN DISTRESS, FOR DOING 
NOTHING, OR EVEN LESS 


(The following lines were inspired by 
Oveta Culp Hobby's immortal remark to a 
Senate committee: “No one could have 
foreseen the public-demand for the Salk 
vaccine.”) 


A toast to Mrs. Oveta Hobby, 
Pin-up girl of the AMA lobby. 


Custodian of the Public Health 
(Welfare and Education). 
Possessing a proper respect for wealth 
(And, well, fair education). 


There came, after rumor and hope and talk, 
The medical miracle known as Salk. 


Midst clamorous public anticipation 
Oveta’s plan was no preparation. 
Valiantly resisting every faction, 

She stoutly defended complete inaction. 


Of course it was not that she scoffed at polio 
(Or that Ezra Benson is soft on oleo), 

But hers was a lofty patriot’s contempt 
For collectivist thoughts of men unkempt. 


Hers was woman's heroic role 

Fighting from birth all Federal control 
Which might somehow have implied consent 
To spending by the Government. 


Mrs. Hobby’s view 

Was impromptu. 

As confusion mounted, 
It was all discounted. 
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Nothing could move her, nothing compel, 

She firmly did nothing, and said little well. 

Should she have known, should she have 
planned? 

How could she, when the New Deal’s banned? 


I had no idea, she was later to say, 

That ever, but ever, there’d come a day 
When so many people would want the stuff. 
I was always sure there would be enough. 


The success, she confessed, of the Salk 
vaccine 


Was utterly, utterly unforeseen. 


Where was she, they asked, before April 12th? 

Guarding the Nation’s spiritual health, 

Protecting our children from New Deal 
planners, 

Those people of evil, and very bad manners. 


So drink the toast with one long gulp, 
The name is Hobby, Oveta Culp. 
She’s beaten socialism to a pulp. 


This is the moral of the story, 

A tale of fairest laissez-faire glory: 

Though Mrs. Hobby has produced no goods, 
We're ideologically out of the woods. 


We're true to our sacred national goals, 
We’ve routed the dread disease of controls. 


The Small Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the old 
horse-drawn sulky plow is behind us, 
but the problem whether we are to pro- 
mote large farms is debated among 
farmers themselves as well as Govern- 
ment spokesmen. I include letters from 
farmers to the editor of the Farmer 
magazine under leave to extend my re- 
marks, reflecting some of this thinking: 

THE SMALL FARM PROBLEM 


To the EDITOR OF THE FARMER: 

In an editorial in the March 19 issue of 
the Farmer you invited comments by readers 
on the so-called Small Farm Problem. If 
deprivation and pauperism is all our Nation 
has to offer a portion of its future citizens 
then would it not by all means be more 
practicable, at least more human to invoke 
a plan for birth control instead? 

However it is hard to believe that our 
Nation has come into such a sorrowful state 
of affairs that it must propose to dispossess 
one segment of our farm population in order 
to perpetuate prosperity and security for an- 
other. Certainly one cannot consider it a 
wise policy or a healthy one for our Nation 
to allow its wealth and resources to become 
concentrated into fewer and fewer hands. 
It places limitations on freedom and oppor- 
tunity for a large portion of our populace 
and that is un-American because it is con- 
trary to the principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. 

And can we consider it a sound policy 
for our Nation to spend a considerable por- 
tion of our wealth and resources in attempts 
to keep democracy alive abroad and at the 
same time liquidate farmers and cause dis- 
sension and hardships at home? 

Faced as we are today with a rising tide 
of unemployment, it is sheer folly, even 
hazardous, to suggest such a plan. This 
diabolical plot came about because farmers 
had the audacity to ask for their Just share 
of our Nation’s productive wealth and it 
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has been given further impetus by food 
processors and distributors whose chief con- 
cern is higher profits for themselves with 
no breaks for the consumers. We have a 
glowing example of that right today. 

So what we need today is not a plan to 
move farmers off their land, but a plan to 
inject some good common horsesense into 
Government. Then we can all be happy. 
E. GUNLEIUS, 
CLEARWATER COUNTY, MINN. ; 

BELIEVES IN SMALL UNITS 
To the Envrror of the FARMER: 

I read with interest your editorial, The 
Small Farm Problem, and as a strong be- 
liever in small units of all kinds, I make 
the following points: 

1. “What does it profit a man if he gaineth 
the whole world, but lose his own soul?” says 
our Bible. Regardless of one’s religious 
faith, I believe most realize we are only on 
earth for a short time during which we are 
to work and pray and prepare to meet God 
in eternity. It would seem we should try 
to preserve the world as God made it for 
us to enjoy. 

2. “In unity there is strength” means the 
more units anything is made of, the stronger 
it is. That statement has been proven true 
many, many times. These United States 
were built up by small-family units in all 
industries, including farms, small schools, 
and everything. To tear them down is like 
destroying our strength. 

3. Farm families are not only God’s chosen 
people and close to Mother Nature for chil- 
dren to be reared, but they are the most 
happy and contented—and everyone knows 
what our Nation and the world needs most 
of all is contented people at peace. 


4. Every farm family, regardless of size, 
purchases not only goods for their home, 
but also equipment for the farm. There- 
fore, the more farmers we have the more 
consumers we will have for all products of 
farm and factory. 

5. If legislation could be passed today to 
limit every person to say 160 acres of land on 
which he had to reside or pay double taxa- 
tion, and no tree could be cut without a per- 
mit with a new tree to be planted, the future 
of our land would be much better than the 
trend of today indicates. Our trees that are 
left are being slaughtered and none 
planted—soon our land will lose the benefits 
God planned we would receive from the trees. 

6. Which is best for our Nation and peo- 
ple—a farmer with a 50-acre farm owned 
and on a money-making basis or a 500-acre 
farm plastered in debt beyond payment, and 
losing money? We have much of that today. 

7. Your editorial asks, “Which is better 
to have, two farmers who cannot make a good 
living or one farmer who can make a good 
living and an ex-farmer moving to town to 
get a job? My answer is the two farmers 
because the farmer moving to town may soon 
be on WPA as in the early thirties. 

8. What is real progress? Certainly not the 
size or speed of anythin”, but rather the 
results from it. An auto traveling 70 miles 
an hour may be called progress at the time, 
but how often do they crash? 

9. For the past 50 years or more, both our 
political parties have talked against mon- 
opoly and for small business, while they have 
both worked continually in the other di- 
rection? 

Jim HALLETT. 

BLUE EARTH COUNTY, MINN. 


MAKE MORE FARMING 


To the EDITOR OF THE FARMER: 

By all means keep the small farmer, even 
if the Government has to loan him some 
money to get him on his feet. There are 
too many in the towns now for the jobs 
available. I know of some on small acreages 
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making more than they could working for 
someone else. 

There are many different ways to make 
more than a living on a small farm. The 
family and their ability, the location and 
many other factors have to be taken into 
consideration. By all means forget the 
tractor—they are too expensive for most 
small farmers. 

I know 1 man on a small acreage who 
had only 1 horse and did most of his work 
and made a better living than some did 
working out. If they are making a good liv- 
ing on a small farm, they won't ask for old- 
age assistance. 

RENNIE IRISH. 

Topp CouNTY, MINN. 


KEEP Born Bic AND SMALL 


To the EDITOR oF THE FARMER: 

At the present time, let’s keep small farms 
and the big farms. In the future, when this 
great country has 600 million inhabitants, 
then divide and make the big farms smaller, 
But in the meantime, let’s keep price sup- 
ports. That is the most important, not only 
for the farmers but for the whole Nation’s 
well being, and here is my suggestion how to 
sell farm surpluses for cash at United States 
prices. 

Since my income comes mostly from dairy- 
ing, I will elaborate on the dairy surplus 
only. We should try to sell dairy surpluses 
to the satellite countries—East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. We 
must prepare and pack butter, cheese, dry 
milk—no cans. The pack should not exceed 
#5, including postage. 

The pack must be put on display, first in 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit, and it is 
most important to advertise it in the for- 
eign-language press. And we, the foreign 
born, will pay for it in dollars and ship to 
our cousins in those particular countries, but 
I am sure the English, Irish, or Scandinavian 
could doit too. Ithink it should be handled 
by the well-known CARE. 

MATT RYBAK. 

BELTRAMI COUNTY, MINN. 


WHO'LL EMPLOY THEM? 
To the EÐITOR or THE FARMER: 


I was very interested in your editorial, 
the Small Farm Problem. There is just 
one question I would like to have someone 
answer. Who is going to hire the displaced 
farmer who is generally over 40 years of age, 
has no particular trade, skill, or vocation? 

On account of my age, which is past 45, 
with a business college education and years 
of experience, I was unable to secure em- 
ployment in the city and was forced to go 
out and buy one of the so-called small farm 
units to enable me to make some kind of a 
living for my family. 

W. R. CHAMBERS. 

WRIGHT COUNTY, MINN. 


Bic PROBLEM Now 
To the EDITOR OF THE FARMER: 

The small farm problem is really a big 
problem nowadays and far different than 
years ago. I remember when farmers made 
a living on 40 to 80 acres of land and raised 
big families, too. But everything in the 
world changes and farming, like everything 
else, is a pain in the neck. 

In referring to your statement, “Which is 
better, two farmers who can’t make a good 
living or one farmer who can and an ex- 
farmer who is a good customer?” Natural- 
ly, one who can make it is better than two 
who can’t and with ex-farmers as good cus- 
tomers would be the cat’s whiskers. But for 
an ex-farmer to become a good customer is 
another problem, and the problem is em- 
ployment. 

Our cities ad towns are swamped with idle 
workers due to unemployment and getting 
more farmers to town won't help matters 
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any, as it looks to me. But no one can tell 
what’s around the corner—we can only hope. 

ERNEST BECKENSTEIN. 
ANOKA COUNTY, MINN. 


Farmers Doing Fine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following which ap- 
peared in the Punxsutawney (Pa.) Spirit 
of May 13, 1955: 

FARMERS DOING FINE 


“The Nation’s farmers, despite much Cap- 
itol Hill lament about weakening farm 
prices, appear to be doing fine,” reports the 
Wall Street Journal in a news roundup. It 
adds that “spot checks in rural communities 
around the country find farm folks in many 
instances spending more freely than a year 
ago.” Most farmers, it seems, talk more 
about recent drought troubles than about 
the easing in prices, which are off an average 
of some 5 percent from the comparable 
periods of 1954. 

The newspaper then describes what has 
been happening in and to agriculture. It’s 
a story of a peaceful revolution and of amaz- 
ing progress. 

First of all, the farmer’s economic gains 
can be truly described as spectacular. Due to 
greatly increased output with greatly de- 
creased manpower, per capita cash income 
from marketings has increased nearly six- 
fold in 15 years, as against a threefold jump 
in nonfarm per capita personal income. 
Secondly—and this will come as a surprise to 
most nonfarmers and perhaps to many farm- 
ers as well—the best money returns have not 
been from the crops which are bolstered by 
Government price support, such as wheat 
and cotton. They have come, instead, from 
cattle, hogs, and chickens, which are not 
supported and are sold in the free market. 

The output-manpower relationship is the 
big thing. Between 1910 and 1940 there was 
little change in the farm population—it held 
to a 30-million-plus level. “Then,” says the 
Wall Street Journal, “came the machines. 
Between 1940 and 1954 the number of trucks 
and tractors on United States farms in- 
creased threefold. Milking meachines in- 
creased fourfold, grain combines fivefold, 
mechanical cornpickers sixfold. And, after 
holding steady for 30 years, farm population 
suddenly slumped nearly a third—to about 
21 million.” In that same brief space of 
time, agricultural output sored by more than 
30 percent, smashing all past records to 
smithereens. There was a great deal more 
money, and a lot fewer people to share it. 
In 1940 farm per capita income was $272— 
last year it was about $1,367. 

As the paper also points out, “Farm in- 
come is not scattered evenly around the 
land.” The top 12 farm States have more 
money income than the other 36 combincd. 
California is now first in marketings, closely 
followed by Iowa. Illinois, Texas, Minne- 
sota and Indiana come next, in that order, 
and the other middle States, with New York, 
are among the leaders. On the other hand, 
a group of Southeastern States starting with 
Louisiana and running across through South 
Carolina, but excluding Florida, had the 
poorest showing. Their incomes in 1954 
were down as much as 21 percent from 1953. 
A big cut-back in cotton planting and severe 
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drought were the reasons for this. Even so, 
the paper quotes an Atlanta observer as say- 
ing Southeast farmers “are not singing the 
blues,” and that “there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they are not making their normal 
average purchases at the retail counters 
throughout the area.” 

To sum up, the farm picture in general is 
not as biack as some paint it, even though 
prices are down from the peak. And by 
comparison with the conditions of 15 years 
or more ago, farmers are doing extraordi- 
narily well 


Socia! Security for Self-Employed Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very interesting and enlightening 
article that appeared in the May 1955 
edition of the Bar Bulletin, issued by the 
Boston Bar Association and edited by 
William A. Parks: 

SOCIAL SECURITY ror SELF-EMPLOYED LAWYERS 1 


The tax committee has been asked to re- 
port on the possible desirability of social- 
security coverage for self-employed lawyers. 
This question has arisen from time to time 
since 1949 when Congress first added certain 
groups of self-employed persons to those Cov- 
ered by the law. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has opposed at all times the inclusion 
of self-employed lawyers (at least on a com- 
pulsory basis), although the position of the 
association is apparently to be reviewed in 
the near future. 

The 1949 amendment added substantially 
all self-employed persons, except farm opera- 
tors and various professional groups, with 
Government and charitable organization em- 
ployees placed on a special semioption! basis, 
The 1954 amendment further broadened the 
coverage to include farm operators, archi- 
tects, engineers, funeral directors, and ac- 
countants. Ministers, both employed and 
self-employed, were placed on a special 
optional basis. This leaves the only sub- 
stantial groups not covered as follows; 

1. Lawyers; 

2. Doctors, dentists and related branches 
of the medical profession; and 

3. Certain ministers, Government em- 
ployees and employees of charitable organi- 
zations. Of the No. 3 group, most of them 
are expected to be covered except those al- 
ready covered by special plans of their own. 

A brief outline of the relevant provisions 
of the social-security program insofar as 
it would apply to the self-employed lawyer 
may be helpful. First as to cost, the tax 
on self-employment earnings is now at the 
rate of 3 percent, applicable to the first $4,200, 
or a maximum of $126 a year, payable at the 
same time and as a part of your final income 
tax return. The rate will increase by steps 
to a top rate of 6 percent, or a maximum tax 
of $252 a year beginning in 1975. This rate 
is 50 percent higher than the tax on em- 
ployees since the employer also pays a tax 
which goes in part for the direct benefit of 
the employee. 

The benefits are somewhat complicated. 
For purposes of general discussion they may 
be broken down as follows for a fully insured 
person: 


1This is a report of the committee on 
Federal taxation which studied the problem 
at the request of the council. 
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1. Retirement benefit to the taxpayer on 
Tetirement after reaching age 65 will be 
$108.50 a month if he has no dependents and 
will be increased to as high as $162.80 a 
month if he has a wife who is also age 65, 
and it will be further increased to $200 a 
month if there are at least 2 dependent chil- 
dren. These benefits will be less, of course, 
if his taxable earnings have been less than 
$4,200 a year. 

2. Survivor benefits to a dependent widow 
and children in the event of the death of the 
taxpayer are slightly different. For a widow 
alone the maximum is $81.40 a month, in- 
creased to $162.80 if she has one dependent 
child and to a maximum of $200 a month 
with two or more dependent children. A 
widow must be at least 65 years of age to 
qualify, or have a dependent child living with 
her. A child will be treated as a dependent 
only if under 18 years of age and if he was 
dependent on his father at the time he died. 

8. Lump sum death benefit of not more 
than $255. 

The circumstances under which the old 
age retirement benefit becomes payable is of 
special interest, since merely reaching age 
65 is not enough by itself. There is no limi- 
tation because of other earnings after age 72 
(formerly age 75), but below that age there 
is a deduction in benefits for annual earn- 
ings in excess of $1,200. The rule is a little 
complicated in its application, but roughly 
it provides for a loss of 1 month's benefit for 
each $80 of earnings over the $1,200 limit. 
There is no deduction for unearned income 
or for pensions, but the old concept of in- 
come from covered employment was aban- 
doned in the 1954 amtndment. This means 
that no longer can a lawyer who has been 
on a salary as a corporate officer retire as an 
officer at age 65, continue to practice law as 
a self-employed person, but collect a social 
security pension based on no income from 
covered employment. 

Since by far the majority of working Amer- 
icans, both employed and self-employed, are 
covered by social security, perhaps we should 
ask why self-employed lawyers should not 
be. The arguments against coverage fall 
under two headings, roughly as follows: 

1. Social security is a bad investment for 
a lawyer. 

2. It is against public policy. 

We are hardly qualified to give a full ana- 
lysis of the actuarial soundness of the so- 
cial security program for the average lawyer. 
From the foregoing outline, however, it is 
obvious that for a young lawyer with a wife 
and several young children social security 
coverage offers inexpensive term insurance 
which is most attractive. Likewise the ad- 
vantages are very great to the lawyer who, for 
one reason or another, is either entirely 
uuinsurable or insurable only at very high 
rates. Less obvious, but nevertheless true, 
the retirement pension for an older lawyer, 
who is either nearly 72 years of age or who 
plans to retire from active practice shortly 
after age 65, may provide a ridiculously high 
return on his investment. Using an extreme 
exainple, a man may obtain a pension for 
himself and his wife of $162.80 for a pay- 
ment of only $189 in taxes over an 18-month 
period before retirement. 

It is equally easy to see that a young 
bachelor with no dependents or intention of 
marriage and a poor life expectancy might 
look upon social security as a very bad in- 
vestment. Even if he has a long life ex- 
pectancy he may intend to continue active 
practice until age 72 and hence feel that 
he is being discriminated against in failing 
to collect benefits during the first 7 years 
after he reaches age 65. He may also object 
that he must be getting less for his money 
than wage earners in lower income brackets, 
since the act is weighted in favor of a higher 
return for this group. 
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Beyond pointing out these extremes we do 
not feel competent to advise on the financial 
aspects of social security. Perhaps it will be 
helpful, however, to observe the reaction of 
the life insurance underwriters to this mat- 
ter. They not only have not objected to 
being covered, but they arranged even before 
the 1949 amendment to obtain coverage for 
underwriters who might have escaped on the 
theory that they were self-employed. Ap- 
parently they consider social security to be 
less expensive than regular life insurance. 

All this leads to the question of whether 
the whole social-security system is not ac- 
tuarially unsound and hence may break down 
and not pay off in full. It seems fair to as- 
sume that if social-security funds prove to be 
inadequate to pay the promised benefits, the 
deficiency will be made up out of general 
revenue. Since we must make up this extra 
revenue in the form of general taxes, perhaps 
we should share in the benefits which we are 
helping to finance. 

In an article in the November 1953 issue 
of the American Bar Association Journal (p. 
971), Arthur Larson, dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh Law School, discusses the 
advisability of social security for self-em- 
ployed lawyers and recommends their in- 
clusion under the general scheme of cov- 
erage. In support of the argument that 
social-security benefits are not inconsequen- 
tial, he cites Department of Commerce figures 
that in 1947, 73.6 percent of self-employed 
lawyers were in individual practice and that 
group had, before Federal taxes, a mean net 
income of $5,759 and a median net income 
of $4,275. To the members of such a group 
the old age and survivors benefits under the 
present act are quite substantial. In rebut- 
tal of the argument that earned income in 
excess of $900 (now $1,200) per annum would 
disqualify many lawyers before they attain 
the age of 75 years (now 72 years), he states 
that the average retirement age of all persons 
under social security is almost 69 years. 

Next let us consider the public policy 
aspect of social security. Many have sug- 
gested that we compromise our independence 
by participating in a Government welfare 
program. Others have suggested that com- 
pulsory as opposed to voluntary savings en- 
courages a weakening of the moral fiber that 
should be avoided. Still others feel that the 
broadening of social-security coverage 
weakens the likelihood that the Reed- 
Keogh bill (now Jenkins-Keogh) will be 
passed. This latter biil, in substance, per- 
mits a limited postponement of income tax 
liability by contribution into a fund which 
will operate somewhat the way a pension 
trust does for employees. We cannot very 
well add any special light on the first two 
policy considerations which have not already 
been expressed in the Malkasian article in 
the January issue of the Boston Bar Bulletin. 
On the third question of Reed-Keogh the 
argument is not persuasive since most per- 
sons who would benefit from the bill are al- 
ready covered by social security, so that the 
inclusion of lawyers should be of no real 
significance. 

It has been suggested that lawyers be in- 
cluded under social security on a voluntary 
basis. This method was followed in the 1951 
Lodge proposal and is currently proposed by 
H. R. 443 which has been introduced into the 
House by Congressman LANE of Massachu- 
setts. But this approach was flatly rejected 
by the House version of the 1954 amend- 
ment which included lawyers on a compul- 
sory basis. The only precedent for voluntary 
coverage appearing in the 1954 amendment is 
the provision for clergymen, whether em- 
ployed or self-employed. This unique pro- 
vision is explained by the Senate Finance 
Committee report as follows: 

“A provision for coverage on an individual 
election basis, while not generally desirable, 
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is considered by your committee to be jus- 
tified in this area because of the special cir- 
cumstances. Many churches have expressed 
the fear that their participation in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program as em- 
ployers of ministers might interfere with 
the well-established principle of separation 
of church and state. Many church represen- 
tatives also believe that individual ministers 
who do not wish to be covered on grounds 
of conscience should not be required to par- 
ticipate in the program.” 

But the same report makes the following 
comment about the treatment of lawyers: 

“Your committee concluded, however, that 
extension of coverage on an individual vol- 
untary basis involved grave dangers with 
respect to the financing of the system, as 
well as discrimination against the great ma- 
jority of workers covered under the program 
on a compulsory basis. Therefore, where 
the committee found that substantial agree- 
ment did not exist among a group as to 
whether it desired to be covered, the com- 
mittee concluded that it would be wiser to 
continue the exclusion of that group rather 
than allow its members to elect coverage as 
individuals.” 

The House Ways and Means Committee re- 
port was even more emphatic in its disap- 
proval of voluntary coverage: 

“Coverage of self-employed professional 
people, like the coverage of the self-employed 
now under the program, would be compul- 
sory. Your committee is aware that some 
groups have expressed a preference for Cov- 
erage on a voluntary individual basis. There 
are, however, fundamental objections to that 
approach. The history of voluntary social 
insurance on an individual elective basis in 
the United States and in other countries in- 
dicates definitely that only a very small pro- 
portion of all eligible individuals actually 
elect to participate. Those who do partici- 
pate are usually not the people of below- 
average income who are in the greatest need 
of the protection afforded. Moreover, vol- 
untary coverage attracts almost exclusively 
people who, because they are already old or 
for other reasons, can expect a large return 
for their contributions. This ‘adverse selec- 
tion of risks’ could result in a significant 
drain on the funds of the program.” 

Certainly voluntary coverage presents a 
serious problem if social security is to be ad- 
ministered on any sound basis. Further- 
more, it is difficult to see why lawyers should 
be treated any differently than bankers or 
any other business group as to voluntary 
coverage. In any event, it seems most un- 
likely in view of the statements quoted from 
the House and Senate committee reports that 
voluntary coverage for lawyers can be Ob- 
tained. 

The real question would appear to be 
whether self-employed lawyers should be 
covered on a compulsory basis. Last year 
the accountants decided that most members 
of their profession would benefit from im- 
mediate coverage. This would appear to be 
equally true of self-employed lawyers. 

There are presently pending two bills deal- 
ing with social-security coverage for self- 
employed lawyers. One is H. R. 443 filed by 
Representative Lane of Massachusetts and 
would include lawyers on a voluntary basis. 
The other is H. R. 855 filed by Representa- 
tive Van ZANDT and calls for compulsory cov- 
erage. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
has held a series of hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 46, the Mental Health 
Study Act of 1955. This legislation 
would provide Federal matching moneys 
for a 3-year study of the entire problem 
of mental illness in this country. 

Our committee has also held hearings 
on the Medical Research Facilities Act 
of 1955. During the course of these 
hearings we heard testimony from a 
number of distinguished psychiatrists as 
to the urgent need for laboratory facil- 
ities and equipment in the field of psy- 
chiatric research. 

I was therefore, very pleased to note 
that on the night of April 12 the See It 
Now television broadcast on the Salk 
vaccine carried a powerful plea for a 
major attack upon mental illness. All 
three of the doctors on the program— 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk, Dr. Thomas Francis, 
Jr., and Dr. Alan Gregg—were unani- 
mous in declaring that mental illness 
was the most serious health problem 
facing this country today. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorp the text of the broadcast of April 
12, containing the opinions of these three 
great physicians. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the program was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

Mr. Murrow. Good evening. This is See 
It Now, produced by Murrow and Friendly, 
sponsored by the Aluminum Co. of America. 
April 12, 1955. The entire program origi- 
nates live from the polio vaccine evaluation 
center, the director’s office at the University 
of Michigan. Today a great profession made 
a giant step forward and the news that came 
out of this room lifted a sense of fear from 
the homes of millions of Americans. In this 
room is the man who made the vaccine, 
Jonas E. Salk; Dr. Thomas Francis, the man 
who made the nationwide test; Dr. Alan 
Gregg, of the Rockefeller Foundation, a med- 
ical statesman who spoke for history today. 
_ On this table the products of a year of 
testing and measuring were evaluated. Up- 
stairs in this small building were the records 
of some 1,800,000 American youngsters. 
Some had vaccine. Some didn’t. No one 
knew who had it and who didn’t except Dr. 
Francis and his colleagues. He made his 
report in a 130-page document which will be 
a model for future tests. Dr. Francis, tell 
me, is it true that you wanted just to write 
this report and make three copies and mail 
it in, and have nothing to do with all this 
business of radio and television? 
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Dr. Francis. That was really my first sug- 
gestion, because I thought it would save a 
great deal of difficulty and confusion. 

Mr. Murrow. I wonder if you could high- 
light the report for us briefly? 

Dr. Francis. Well, the major problems were 
those of identification and registration of 
the people who were involved in the study 
and then the subsequent problem of deter- 
mining who got sick, who developed polio- 
myelitis, and of following them, having 
proper investigation of the case so that we 
had records that we could depend upon and 
were complete and from which we could 
draw valid conclusions. The basic data 
showed, I think, quite distinctly that the 
vaccine had a protective effect of no insig- 
nificant level and that if one were to meas- 
ure it against the most clearcut cases of the 
disease that there was something in the level 
of 80-percent effectiveness against paralytic 
poliomyelitis; that the effectiveness was less 
distinct against type 1 of poliomyelitis virus 
infections, but against types 2 and 3 of polio- 
myelitis virus infection or disease was quite 
pronounced. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Francis, what about the 
harmful effects? Were any children made 
ill as the result of the inoculation? 

Dr. Francis. We carried out some studies 
under controlled conditions again of that ef- 
fect, and so far as we can determine there 
was nothing that seemed to be related to 
the vaccine which had any significant harm- 
ful effects.. In fact, the frequency of what 
were called reactions was just about the 
Same in the vaccinated or those that got 
controlled inoculations or even among those 
who were uninoculated, so that there was 
nothing in that series of studies that sug- 
gested that the vaccine created any harmful 
effect; and when one came to the cases of 
disease, there were quite pronounced disease; 
it seems that they were incidental or coinci- 
dental rather than related to the vaccine 
itself. 

Mr. Murrow. Well, sir, we have heard the 
word “placebo” several times today. Could 
you tell us what it is and why was it neces- 
sary to use it? 

Dr. Francis. Well, the accuracy of a study 
depends upon the unbiased character of it, 
and if one has to depend upon observations 
which are related to memory or to opinions, 
then one has a great deal of difficulty. And 
in a study where everyone who is vaccinated 
is known, then there is the opportunity for 
the introduction of a virus, even though it’s 
unintentional. But if a group of children 
are inoculated with a material which seems 
to be the same as the vaccine, and no one 
knows who got what, then the reports and 
investigations are carried out in completely 
unbiased, objective fashion, and this results 
in much more solid and much more convinc- 
ing data. 

The term “placebo’’—Dr. Gregg reminded 
me this morning—comes from the Latin: the 
future; placio. It means “I shall please” or 
“I shall placate” and it really is the medical 
term used for something which given as a 
substitute, or as a pacifier, let’s say, rather 
than a real therapeutic agent. 

Mr. Murrow. Sort of like a blank car- 
tridge? 

Dr. Francis. Yes; it is a blindfold test. 


Mr. Murrow. Your figures go from 60 to 90 
percent in effectiveness depending upon the 
type of polio. What about going to 95 or 
100 percent? What are the prospects? 


Dr. Francis. I think we must say we are 
limited in this study by the fact that these 
were done under certain conditions with 
certain preparations of vaccine and that 
these results apply only to this particular 
study. Dr. Salk indicated today that with 
the preparations of vaccine that are being 
made at the present time that they are far 
superior in their capacity to produce anti- 
bodies and if the antibodies’ level is the in- 
dication of the degree of immunity, then one 
should anticipate that it would be improved, 
but when you talk about 95 to 100 percent, 
there is no vaccine that really gets beyond 
that point in the—or even reaches that point 
except under very ideal conditions, because 
one has to be concerned and one is con- 
fronted with the conditions under which it is 
used and the time and all the other factors 
which might make a difference so that a 
study of this sort and the results of this 
study are related to this study itself. The 
future depends upon the future. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk, you ought to be at 
home in this building. I think two of your 
children were born in this building. 

Dr. SALK. I paced the floor right upstairs a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Murrow. What do you think of the 
chance of total immunity? 

Dr. SALK. As you were talking to Dr. Fran- 
cis about this, it reminded me of our conver- 
sation of several weeks ago when we dis- . 
cussed the question of is this the year of 
victory, and I believe I said then I preferred 
to regard whatever the findings were as 
indicating a trend. Well, I think what Dr. 
Francis has provided today is a very sub- 
stantial indication of trend and the mere 
fact that there were differences in the degree 
of immunity, with respect to types 1, 2, and 
3, is part of the indication of the trend, 
Now as you were speaking together I felt a 
bit excited with respect to the challenge. 
Dr. Francis said that no vaccine is better 
than 95 to 100 percent effective. Well, this 
may be so and I think that this is one of 
the things that would be very interesting to 
try to do something about. There is built 
into the results of these studies the indi- 
cations of the trend plus the additional 
studies that we have done this past year an 
understanding of the dynamics of the im- 
mune process. . That is to say how does this 
immunity come about. 

Mr. Murrow. Yes. How long will it last, 
this immunity, now? 

Dr. SALK. Well, this is part of the answer 
to this question. The question of degree of 
effectiveness and the degree of immunity or 
persistence of immunity are linked together, 

We have indications that it should be pos- 
sible to produce long-term immunity. Now, 
if you come back and say does this mean 
life-long immunity, I would like to say we 
will discuss that at sometime in the future. 

Mr. Murrow. Yes. Dr. Gregg, in your life- 
time you have seen a lot of diseases whipped, 
beaten, brought under control. What would 
you say about the possibilities, the proba- 
bilities or the certainties in connection with 
this vaccine? 

Dr. GREGG. Possibilities, probabilities, and 
certainties. Well, I should think that the 
main possibility and I speak this guardedly 
because I think it is extremely important 
not to take any part in any disillusionment 
later, but I think the main possibility is 
that, thanks to the vaccine, we shall have a 
protection comparable to and perhaps better 
than the protection we have in the case of 
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two other virus diseases, namely smallpox 
and yellow fever. Now that’s a way of stat- 
ing something that is already reasonably 
familiar, but I think perhaps the best way 
of describing the situation would be by the 
comparison to the question of having a 
town free from any large conflagration. A 
house on fire is a disaster to the owner but 
it is a danger to the neighbors and with com- 
municable diseases it is somewhat the same 
thing. A person who is protected so that 
he does not have a communicable disease is 
also a protection to his neighbors because he 
no longer or does not become a source of 
infection. 

Now you can never say that every house 
in a town has to be fireproofed in order to 
have no fires there, but you can say that 
if fireproofing is widely adopted either by 
reason of law or by reason of private intel- 
ligence the chance of a big conflagration is 
very small. Now the analogy is fairly good. 
We could get up to a certain point of the 
population protected and the chances of 
what one would call an epidemic or con- 
flagration—it is much the same thing—are 
greatly reduced, so much reduced that there 
are occasions when the contact simply doesn’t 
take place and there is a whole community 
freed from what otherwise might be a seri- 
ous epidemic. 

Now the two other possibilities: One is 
that this technique of mass experiment with 
controls that are simultaneous, secret, im- 
partial, and scientific, will be adopted for 
the study of and the control of other dis- 
eases and I would like to think that some- 
time we will be able to control what ap- 
peals to me as the urchin among the dis- 
eases—namely, the common cold in a some- 
what similar set of studies. 

A third possibility is that the success of 
this entire enterprise, which was due to a 
reasonable number of well-trained doctors 
and medical scientists, will throw attention 
back where certainly attention is needed 
and that is in the quality of our medical 
education. Medical education in this coun- 
try at the present time is languishing. 

Personally I think the medical school deans 
ought to put the medical schools on the dan- 
gerous list, which is the hospital slang, as a 
warning as well as from those who are con- 
cerned—rather a warning from those who are 
responsible to those who are deeply con- 
cerned. The American public is deeply con- 
cerned, and I would want to serve a warning 
to them that they must support medical edu- 
cation better than it now is. 

Now probabilities and very briefly: There 
is an important probability that improve- 
ment will be made in this vaccine; possibly 
other vaccines will be found. This was a 
semiprediction that I made as of last week. 
It is already vindicated very considerably by 
what Dr. Salk has told me. Namely, that 
since the 1954 trials and this mass experi- 
ment the vaccine has already been improved 
and improved substantially. It may continue 
to be improved and especially the methods 
of administration. And I think among the 
certainties, the biggest certainty is that we 
face now as a nation, and the laymen face 
it as well as the doctors, a desperate test, 
and the test is, are we good enough to re- 
ceive this boon, in the sense will we refrain 
from bootlegging, cheating, quarreling in 
order to get a little snack of the vaccine for 
ourselves or our Own? That’s a very serious 
certainty that there may be trouble in that 
quarter. 

Mr. Murrow. I think we might come 
back to the matter of bootlegging in a few 
minutes. Dr. Salk, you have been talking 
with medical experts all day. Would you 
mind a few simple laymen’s questions? 

Dr. SALK. With great relief. 

Mr. Murrow. What about the supply: how 
many children will be inoculated before the 
polio season arrives? 

Dr. SaLk. Well, I can’t be sure of that, Mr. 
Murrow, but I can report one thing that we 
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did discuss today. I have recommended on 
the basis of our new findings that two— 
rather than 3 doses of vaccine be admin- 
istered. This is not cheating. On the con- 
trary this will make the supply go further, 
but the real objective is to make immunity 
last longer. On the present basis from the 
figures that I have read in the newspapers, 
whatever was estimated, I believe somewhere 
in the vicinity of 20 million, the possibility 
now is that 30 million could be inoculated. 
But that is only a small part of the total 
requirement and one is tempted to wonder 
and to think about the possibility of giving 
everyone some hamburger instead of sirloin 
steak to a few and this is a problem with 
which we are seriously concerned. How can 
we make that which is available go farthest 
in order to prevent the kind of conflagration 
that Dr. Gregg refers to. We must look on 
this not only as an individual disease, but 
as a community disease. This has occupied 
our very serious attention. 

Mr. Murrow. Have you reached the point 
yet of considering booster shots and how 
often they may be necessary? 

Dr. SALK. Yes, I think we have a formula 
that seems rather clear, and well substan- 
tiated experimentally; that two doses of vac- 
cine given at an interval of 2 to 4 weeks— 
that is to say 1 now and the second one 2 
to 4 weeks from now with the booster dose 
to be given before the next polio season but 
not earlier than 7 months from now. It 
takes that long for the maturation of the 
hyperreactive mechanism to make the booster 
& booster. 

Mr. Murrow. What about the priorities? 
Who should determine who gets what in this 
limited-supply situation? 

Dr. SALK. Well, I think it is unfair really 
to let everyone decide for himself who gets 
what. It would be as if everyone on your 
show decided what he wanted to do if and 
when he wanted to do it. It seems to me 
there ought to be some central intelligence 
that could indicate, at least suggest, what 
should be done—if not specify. The way in 
which one would approach this problem from 
an intelligent viewpoint to solve the problem 
would be to begin at the peak of the epidemic 
curve or the age incidence. For example, 
we know that the disease is of low frequency 
in the youngest ages, then it reaches a peak 
and then it begins to descend. If one would 
see that vaccine was administered to the 
children who are the greatest risks as more 
becomes available to descend both limbs of 
the curve, I think we would then use the 
available supply to its greatest advantage 
until the supply and the demand can meet 
each other. 

Mr. Murrow. What is the cost likely to be 
on what might be called the open market? 

Dr. Francis. Again I must refer to what I 
read in the newspapers and what I hear on 
the radio. The information that I have is 
indirect in that way. I have learned $2 is 
what the cost of 1 cubic centimeter of vac- 
cine is expected to be. It is likely to be less. 

Mr. Murrow. What about the youngsters 
who may be allergic to such things as peni- 
cillin? Is there any danger there in inocu- 
lating them? 

Dr. Francis. We have discussed this earlier 
today and the indications are there are no 
contraindications to the use of the vaccine 
and I want to make that general statement 
for those who have written to me and who 
are concerned as to whether or not a child 
with a kidney infection or some other con- 
sideration should not be inoculated. We 
have not been able to ascertain the existence 
of any contraindications. The child with 
allergies takes the vaccine just as well as 
the one without, and children who are al- 
lergic to penicillin, we have failed to sub- 
stantiate any reaction in penicillin-sensitive 
individuals. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Francis, in passing, a 
question about that placebo: Have the chil- 
dren who have received it, have the parents 
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been notified, and will they subsequently 
get the vaccine? 

Dr. Francis. All those records have been 
sent out to health departments of each area 
and should be in their hands at the present 
time. We started to mail them out last 
Friday with a decoding so that each child 
that had placebo or vaccine in those areas 
could be specifically identified. May I say 
something at the present time? You are 
talking about the effectiveness. This may be 
a little off your schedule. 

Mr. Murrow. Nothing is off our schedule, 

Dr. GREGG. I think there is quite a differ- 
ence between this and the problem of small- 
pox. In other words, smallpox is a disease 
that is of a nature that if a susceptible 
person is exposed to it the chances are very, 
very high he will get the disease. In other 
words, the contagion, let’s say, is very high; 
of what we call the disease index it is very 
high. In poliomyelitis, if you take a year 
such as 1952, which was the highest year on 
record, it was only about 42 cases of paralytic 
poliomyelitis per 100,000 and 17 percent of 
those occurred in this age period. Well, it 
means in the end that you practically have 
to vaccinate some 20,000 children to prevent 
a case of poliomyelitis. Therefore, it is much 
more difficult to measure 100 percent effec- 
tiveness than it would be in a case of small- 
pox. Furthermore, under those conditions, 
the probability that a child would get polio- 
myelitis is much less than it would be if 
he had been exposed to an active case of 
smallpox and were unvaccinated, so I think 
the parallels are not entirely as easy as they 
seem. 

Mr. Murrow. Is there in prospect any 
method of discovering whether a child is 
already immune to polio so he or she need 
not be vaccinated? 

Dr. SALK. We carried on some studies of 
that kind in Pittsburgh and we have recently 
done a study in 15,000 children utilizing a 
drop of blood from the finger. We worked 
out what you might call a micro test. The 
intention was to develop something similar 
to the test that’s used for susceptibility to 
diphtheria, the Schick test. We have not 
been able to utilize the skin test as yet. We 
find that such a test is really not useful or 
necessary. By such asurvey not more than 10 
percent of the children would be excluded 
from vaccination. 

Mr. Murrow. I see. 

Dr. SALK. So it makes such a test unneces- 
sary. We are using this test, however, for 
follow-up purposes and to simplify our re- 
search problem. But from the practical 
viewpoint it would be easier to vaccinate. In 
keeping with this, Mr. Murrow, let me point 
out, that because of the fact that three doses 
of vaccine were given so close together last 
year, we do not consider that the children 
who had three doses have received a booster 
inoculation. We are, therefore, proposing, 
which is contrary to what has been an- 
nounced to the press up to the present, that 
all children who were vaccinated last year 
will receive a dose this year which can truly 
be considered a booster dose. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk, I remember when 
we were in your laboratory several months 
ago. You had samples there of all the vac- 
cines sent out by the pharmaceutical houses 
and you checked them for potency, etc. 

Dr. SALK. Yes. 

Mr. Murrow. Who is going to do that now? 
Who’s going to be sure that it meets the 
proper requirements? 

Dr. SALK. The manufacturers test potency. 
The National Institutes of Health do spot 
checks occasionally. We ourselves have 
tested a large proportion of the batches of 
vaccine that are going to be used in the 9 
million children that the foundation is go- 
ing to inoculate. We will follow this through 
and be sure that the standards are going to 
be set and are going to be maintained, but 
the National Institutes of Health has the re- 
sponsibility ultimately for assuring potency. 
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Mr. Murrow. Who owns the patent on 
this vaccine? 

Dr. SALK. Well, the people, I would say. 
There is no patent. Could you patent the 
sun? 

Mr. Murrow. Well, I would like to put this 
question to all three of you gentlemen. It 
seems to me that we are a “have” Nation and 
we are not accustomed to be rationed and 
I go back now to something that Dr. Gregg 
said earlier about the possibilities of a mad 
scramble, a black market. What is to be 
done about it, Dr. Gregg? 

Dr. GREGG. I should be rather inclined to 
think from experience, including perhaps 
the difficulties we had with alcohol, that un- 
less the people understand the issues pretty 
clearly there will not be support enough to 
make any pure legal procedures eflective, but 
there is a difference there too, namely, here 
is something in which safety is involved, 
children are involved—and the drive, to be 
very sure that your child or grandchild is 
protected is a very powerful drive. I would 
myself prefer to see this under some para- 
governmental or semigovernmental control, 
with the withdrawal of licenses— the teeth 
that it puts in any such board or group. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Francis? 

Dr. Francis. You recall when penicillin 
was first available that it had to be put un- 
der very strict control and there was a body 
organized through the National Research 
Council who really decided its distribution. 
Well, I think the amount of vaccine that 
may be available this year is much larger 
than was available—than was true of penicil- 
lin—but it seems to me that the major thing 
is the same type of discipline from the Amer- 
ican public that they have displayed in this 
study and that I would hope and expect that 
they would be reasonable in their under- 
standing that this was a limited product at 
the present time and that everybody couldn't 
get it and they would, as Dr. Gregg said, 
avoid the bootlegging and the personal de- 
mands which would make it available to 
the suspcetible children. 

Mr, Murrow. Dr. Salk? 

Dr. Satx. Well, Dr. Francis and Dr. Gregg 
have both expressed points of view that are 
some distance apart, and I somehow would 
feel a little more certain if I knew that the 
distribution curve of the disease agewise was 
being followed as far as distribution of vac- 
cine is concerned. 

Mr. Morrow. Well, gentlemen, you all 
stand on something of a summit of achieve- 
ment here. Where do you think preventive 
medicine should go next, mental disease, 
cancer, heart? 

Dr. Francis. I have always had a great 
inclination in the field of mental disease, be- 
cause I think it is one of the areas in which 
we need to understand who are the sus- 
ceptibles, Just as we talk of who are the 
susceptibles in poliomyelitis is needed and 
what are the factors that can help control it. 

I do not believe that mental disease is 
basically separated from the normal bio- 
chemistry or physiology of the body, and it 
can’t be handled in a vacuum, It seems to 
me there is a great area there in which 
continued investigation can be carried out 
to great advantage. This is not precluding 
the fact that there are still plenty of other 
diseases that need a good deal of attention. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Salk, where do you think 
we should go? 

Dr. SALK. Well, I think that where we can 
go is to apply the methodology that has been 
utilized in these investigations to any other 
problem that needs solving. I would agree 
with Dr. Francis that the area of mental 
disease is one of the largest by far and par- 
ticularly desperately in need of quantita- 
tive measures that tell us precisely what we 
are dealing with, so that when one can 
measure the dynamics of the process as we 
have tried to measure the dynamics or de- 
termine the dynamics of the infectious dis- 
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eases. Rather than continue to remain in 
purely a descriptive qualitative area, it would 
be splendid to apply quantitative terms. 
We have many analogies between immune 
phenomona and phenomena that are associ- 
ated with mental disturbances. Perhaps one 
can bridge the gap between the two. 

Mr. Murrow. Dr. Gregg? 

Dr. GREGG. I agree with Dr. Francis, it is 
probably the mental and emotional diseases 
that need the attention the most, but I 
would feel that one should be very candid 
in admitting and in foreseeing the fact that 
that may be the area which is one of the 
hardest ones in which to make progress 
because what is technically or sometimes 
known as “the leads” are not so numerous. 
But determination to do that will make the 
difference. 

Mr. Murrow. Well, thank you very much 
indeed, gentlemen, for sitting here on the 
anniversary of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death 
and discussing with us the achievements 
that have been made in the whole area of 
poliomyelitis. I think it would be appro- 
priate to use a phrase that Carl Sandburg 
likes very much and say that, “we are very 
much beholden to you.” Thank you very 
much. Good night and good luck. 
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HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
made by Mr. Ray Murphy, former na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, and present chairman of the Amer- 
ican Legion special committee on cove- 
nant of human rights and United Na- 
tions, before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee considering Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, on April 29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MR. RAY MURPHY, New YORK 
CITY, FORMER NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, AND PRESENT CHAIRMAN 
OF AMERICAN LEGION SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND UNITED 
NATIONS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS OF THE SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE CONSIDERING 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, APRIL 29, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, on three separate occasions, the 
American Legion, which I have the honor of 
representing today, has heartily endorsed the 
proposal for an amendment to our Constitu- 
tion limiting the treatymaking power. At 
its last national convention held here in 
Washington, D. C., on August 30-September 
2, 1954, the Legion reaffirmed its position by 
the adoption of a resolution which, in part, 
reads as follows: 

“To clarify the Legion’s current position 
we propose the submission by the Congress 
of the United States of a constitutional 
amendment, at the earliest opportunity, pro- 
viding (1) no provision of a treaty or other 
international compact or agreement which 
conflicts with the Constitution of the United 
States shall have any force or effect; (2) no 
international compact or agreement which 
has not been concurred in by the Senate, as 
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provided in article II of the Constitution, 
shall be, or have the dignity or legal effect 
of, a treaty under article VI of the Consti- 
tution; (3) no treaty or other international 
compact or agreement shall be effective as 
internal law within the United States except 
to the extent it may be made so by an act 
of Congress enacted to enforce or implement 
the same that would be valid in the absence 
of a treaty; (4) no treaty shall be concurred 
in by the Senate, except by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of a quorum of the Sen- 
ate, on which the yeas and nays shall be 
entered on the journal; and (5) the Consti- 
tution shall not be in any way or to any 
extent altered or amended except by one of 
the methods provided in article V thereof.” 

It will be apparent to the members of the 
subcommitee that this resolution goes con- 
siderably. beyond the proposal (S. J. Res. 1, 
84th Cong., Ist sess., introduced on January 
6, 1955 by Senator BrRICKER), now under con- 
sideration. Since it is Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 which is now under consideration, I 
shall direct my remarks thereto, believing as 
I do that it would constitute a necessary 
minimum safeguard to the preservation of 
constitutional rights. 

My remarks will be brief, for I can add 
nothing new to the great debate of the past 
few years. The work of scholars and re- 
searchers has been thorough, and the case, 
pro and con, has been fully documented and 
will, I am sure, be fairly considered by your 
subcommitee, and the Committee on he 
Judiciary, and eventually, by the Congress, 
and finally by the people of America. I do 
suggest that the issue is one which, after 
due and proper legislative consideration, 
and in the exercise of legislative powers, 
should be submitted to the people. I have 
been gratified to note that the minority of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in 
connection with Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
83d Congress, Ist session, and despite their 
opposition to a treaty-power amendment, 
stated: 

“Senator Bricker and the cosponsors are 
entitled to feel that they have stimulated 
the forces of ‘public opinion.” 

It is well, I think, that the public has thus 
been alerted to the hazards and uncertainties 
that lurk in the treatymaking power, and in 
possible judicial interpretation and even ex- 
pansions thereof. Even the opposition to 
amendment, many in all good faith, by 
parading all manner of frightening specters, 
have served to waken public interest in a 
momentous matter. And the Migratory 
Bird case, Missouri v. Holland,? a 35-year-old 
Supreme Court decision, formerly required 
reading for law-school students only, and 
heretofore wholly unknown to the average 
layman, has suddenly taken a place along- 
side such landmark decisions as Marbury v. 
Madison, Gibbons v. Ogden, and the Dart- 
mouth College case. 

In the opinion of many something more 
has happened. Those who have been recent- 
ly apprised of the treatymaking problem, 
now for the first time, realize that in this 
constitutional area there is no commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation with respect to either 
fundamentals or details. No one today can 
define with any degree of assurance the re- 
spective areas of treaties and executive 
agreements, nor determine what treaties are 
self-executing. This whole field of impor- 
tant constitutional law is fraught with un- 
certainty. It is, therefore, clearly under- 
standable that Mr. American Citizen strong- 
ly favors resolving some of these uncertain- 
ties. We believe it is not enough that our 
people be alerted to the intricacies of the 
treatymaking power. That would be analo- 
gous to diagnosing a serious illness without 
attempting to prescribe a cure. 

I can assure the members of the subcom- 
mittee that an overwhelming number of the 
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members of the American Legion are whole- 
heartedly in favor of an amendment to the 
treatymaking power. Outside American Le- 
gion circles, my contacts with people 
throughout the country indicate an equally 
overwhelming support for a treaty amend- 
ment. The situation, in my judgment, is 
similar to that existing in 1789 when the 
people, fearful and uncertain of their rights 
under the newly created Constitution, 
sought assurance through constitutional 
amendments, giving birth to our Bill of 
Rights. In that fateful year many good men 
and true, some of them framers of the Con- 
stitution, felt that the first 10 amendments 
were unnecessary. The Bill of Rights has 
become the glory of the Republic, and time 
has proved that Jefferson and others who 
proposed them were eternally right. 

Some able opponents of a treaty amend- 
ment ridicule the possible loss of constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights by treaty power. 
Pointing to Missouri v. Holland, they ask 
what right has any American citizen lost 
thereby except perhaps the right to kill the 
only surviving migratory duck. Of course, 
no citizen lost a constitutional right by that 
decision. The case is important because the 
rationale goes far beyond validating the 
Migratory Bird Act. That decision permitted 


the Congress, pursuant to a treaty, to enact - 


domestic legislation which it could not con- 
stitutionally pass in the absence of such 
treaty. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
treaties, and they could be self-executing 
treaties, or even executive agreements, under 
the Missouri v. Holland rule could alter con- 
stitutional rights. With this the eminent 
and scholarly lawyer who is now the Secre- 
tary of State, in the past, in effect has agreed. 

Certainly we must all agree that the pres- 
ent Federal-State relationship can be com- 
pletely upset by the Federal Government by 
virtue of authority derived from treaties. 
Under an expanded concept of interstate 
commerce, the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already increased sufficiently to 
cope with the greater responsibilities of our 
Federal Government. It would be a grave 
mistake, perhaps even fatally injurious to 
our Federal-State system, to leave unchecked 
the treaty-making power which we know can 
upset this delicate relationship. 

Some have asked why this has not hap- 
pened long ago. Actually, it has long been 
happening on a limited scale, but it has 
only been in recent years that treaties have 
gone beyond the field of normal interna- 
tional relations and dealt with and impinged 
upon internal law and individual rights, 
most of which have been long recognized as 
solely within the jurisdiction of the States. 

Certainly in the years which lie ahead we 
can anticipate an ever-increasing number 
of treaties and agreements, covering many 
intricate phases of our international rela- 
tions. Many not only will impose obliga- 
tions on the contracting parties, but will 
also affect the rights of individual citizens 
of our country. Two recent cases, U. S. v. 
Capps‘ and Keefe v. Dulles ® illustrates the 
way treaties and executive agreements can 
involve the affairs of our citizens, even 
though the final determinations in both 
cases avoided the constitutional issue. 

There are those who appear to believe that 
to favor a treaty-power amendment is to 
favor isolationism and a retreat from reality 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. There are 
those who would have the people believe 
that proponents of amendment are oppo- 
nents of every effort in the field of interna- 
tional cooperation, whether through the 
United Nations organization, or otherwise. 
There are those who charge that proponents 
of a treaty-power amendment seek with 
knowing design to shackle, and tie the hands 
cf the Executive, in our relations with other 
nations and in the exercise of the essential 
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powers of his office. If there be proponents of 
treaty-power amendment of such design and 
purpose, the American Legion is not of them 
or with them. We are confident that such 
an amendment as is envisaged in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 contemplates and would 
result in no such constriction or strangula- 
tion of the necessarily broad powers of the 
Executive, powers which we know must be 
vast and fluid and flexible, powers which 
are not and should not be susceptible of 
specific limitation and definition. We know 
that in any charter written for the ages 
there must be “growing room.” We of the 
American Legion would be the ultimate last 
to cripple the Executive or the Congress in 
the exercise of any power necessary to cope 
with the perils of the atomic age and with 
the implacable and unappeasible commu- 
nistic, materialistic ideology that with ever- 
increasing capacity and ever-expanding dy- 
namic power, inexorably presses on to world 
domination. 

It has been said that some Americans op- 
pose any treaty-power amendment because 
in fact they favor concentration of power in 
the Nation’s Capital and in the Executive, 
which, as they hope, may lead to such inter- 
national commitments as will eventually 
culminate in a political world government. 
It is evident that there are such people. We 
are not with them. 

The American Legion has given consistent 
support to the United Nations from its con- 
ception to its creation, and through its all 
too often faltering administration. We will, 
I personally feel, continue to support it to 
that time when it appears to serve the 
cause of world government rather than the 
cause of the United States and the other 
nations of the world yet free, who make com- 
mon cause with us that the whole world may 
be free. In all personal friendliness and sin- 
cerity, I wish to warn other supporters of 
the United Nations that they serve the 
United Nations ill if through it they appear 
to serve the cause of political world govern- 
ment. The fear exists that there are many 
advocates of world government who wish, by 
charter amendment, so to change the char- 
acter of the organization as to make it in 
part a form of world government. If there 
are such people, they play into the hands of 
absolute isolationists and the clamoring hate 
groups of this country, who are against all 
that is, and would fervently heil an Ameri- 
can Hitler. 

The American Legion believes in a govern- 
ment not of men but of law. In this issue 
it is not concerned with personalities. ` It can 
share the general confidence that the Execu- 
tive of today is highly conscious that his 
office is a public trust, and is completely cer- 
tain that the man in the White House today 
is a just man, a truly great American, and 
no seeker for power. Nor do we seek.to take 
away the power that is his under the Con- 
stitution. We seek rather, and seek only, to 
preserve the rights that belong to the States 
and the people under the same Constitution, 
rights which we feel sure are in jeopardy to- 
day for all the reasons that Senator BRICKER, 
the American Bar Association and many 
other groups and individuals have so ably 
stated. 


The American Legion urges approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 as the very min- 
imum of protection and clarification of the 
people’s rights. 


1 Report No. 412, accompanying S. J. Res. 
1, 83d Cong., Ist sess., p. 39. 

#252 U. S. 416 (40 S. Ct. 382). 

*For example, U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright (299 
U. 5. 304, 57 S. Ct. 216) and U. S.v. Pink (315 
U. S. 203, 62 S. Ct. 552). 

475 S. Ct. 326. 

ë Decided by United States Court of Ap- 
peals, District of Columbia, on September 
16, 1954—not yet reported; certiorari denied 
75 S. Ct. 440. 
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Testimonial Dinner to Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz 
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HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by J. B. Matthews at the tes- 
timonial dinner to Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz on April 20, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By way of introducing what I have to say 
about the guest of honor this evening, I wish 
to describe briefly two important events in 
the story of mankind—the one modern and 
the other ancient. These two events will, 
I believe, furnish an appropriate context for 
the career of Rabbi Benjamin Schultz. 

The first event took place in Moscow on 
the 2d day of August 1935. The seventh 
world congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional was in session. 

The long-delayed meeting of this seventh 
congress had whetted the expectancy of 
Communists all over the world. Obviously, 
something new as in the making. 

Finally, the great moment came. Georgi 
Dimitroff, recently freed from a Nazi prison 
and newly chosen head of the Communist 
International, was presented to the delegates 
with a long-winded speech by Wilhelm Pieck, 
German Communist leader. Communist 
speeches are notoriously long and Dimitroff’s 
lasted more than 4 hours. 

Near the end of the second hour of the 
speech came the burden of the new tactical 
orientation. It was an historic pronounce- 
ment. As it has been carried out in practice, 
its consequences have weighed heavily upon 
the lives and reputations of thousands of 
Americans. In four brief sentences Dimitroff 
spelled it out. “Comrades,” he said, “you 
remember the ancient tale of the capture of 
Troy. Troy was inaccessible to the armies 
attacking her, thanks to her impregnable 
walls, and the attacking army, after suffer- 
ing many sacrifices, was unable to achieve 
victory until with the aid of the famous 
Trojan horse it managed to penetrate to the 
very heart of the enemy’s camp. We revo- 
lutionary workers,” shouted Dimitroff, rous- 
ing the delegates to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm, “should not be shy about using the 
same tactics.” 

The tale of Troy’s fall, as told in the im- 
mortal epic poem of Virgil, has several dra- 
matic aspects which Dimitroff's bare refer- 
ence to the deception of the wooden horse 
did not include. 


According to the story in book II of the 
Aeneid, the Greeks laid siege to the walled 
city of Troy in a war that lasted 10 years. 
In Greek mythology, the conflict between 
the Greeks and the Trojans was attributed 
to a case of wife stealing. Paris, son of 
Priam, King of Troy, eloped with Helen, wife 
of Menelaus, King of Sparta. 

The gods concerned themselves deeply with 
the prolonged strife. Poseidon, Hera, and 
Athena aided the Greeks, while Ares and 
Aphrodite took the side of the Trojans. Zeus 
and Apollo were neutralists. 


At the end of 10 years, Troy remained im- 


` pregnable to the attacking Greek force of 


Agamemnon. It was then that one Epeus, of 
the besieging Greeks, built the famous 
wooden horse, eminently fitting analogy of 
Dimitroff's proposed strategem. 
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The Greek Army, pretending to concede 
defeat after 10 fruitless years of battle, sailed 
away to Tenedos, leaving the huge frame of 
the wooden horse filled with picked warriors 
on the beach outside the walls of Troy. With 
the céssation of fighting, the curious Trojans 
went out to look over the deserted camp of 
the enemy. There they found the horse, and, 
shortly thereafter, a lone Greek soldier named 
Sinon. 

According to Anaeas, the narrator of the 
epic tale, the Trojans promptly separated 
into two factions, the prohorse and the anti- 
horse, the trusting and the skeptical, the 
latter constituting a dissenting minority. 
The few skeptics were led by a bold minister 
of religion named Laocoén. 

The unheeded warning of Laocoén should 
be told in Virgil's own words: “The giddy 
multitude is split into opposite factions. 
Then it is that the foremost, before all the 
rest, followed by a great crowd, Laocoén 
eagerly runs down from the heights of the 
citadel, and from afar he cries: ‘Wretched 
citizens, how has so wild a frenzy seized you? 
Do you believe that the enemy have sailed 
away? Or do you think that any Grecian 
gifts are free from fraud? Is such your 
knowledge of Ulysses? Either the Greeks are 
enclosed and concealed in this frame, or this 
is an engine wrought against our walls, or 
there is some hidden deceit; trust not the 
horse, ye Trojans. Whatever it is, I fear the 
Greeks even when they bring gifts.’ So he 
spoke, and hurled his mighty spear with im- 
petuous force against the flank and belly of 
the creature with its curving joints. If it had 
been our divine destiny, if our minds had 
been clear, Laocoém would have prevailed 
upon us to smash with our swords the lurk- 
ing place of the Greeks, and Troy would now 
be standing, and thou wouldst still remain, 
O lofty citadel of Priam.” 

Laoco6én paid dearly for his skepticism and 
his attempt to warn his fellow Trojans. 
He was castigated by other priests and by 
the heads of state, for making accusations 
without producing proof. 

Concerning the finding of the lone Greek 
soldier, Sinon, the poet Virgil recites the 
following: Lo, some Dardan shepherds mean- 
while came, dragging to the king with loud 
shouts a youth whose hands were bound 
behind his back, who, though they knew him 
not, had without compulsion put himself in 
their way as they approached him, in order 
to effect his plan, and open Troy to the 
Greeks, being confident in soul, and prepared 
for any event, either to work out his scheme, 
or to submit to certain death.” 

At first, the Trojans showed animosity to- 
ward Sinon, but after questioning him and 
hearing his tearful tale their anger turned 
to pity. Sinon told a carefully rehearsed 
story of how he had been chosen from among 
all the Greek soldiers to be offered up as a 
human sacrifice demanded by the oracles of 
Phoebus. After he had been prepared for 
death upon the altar, he managed to break 
his bonds and escape, hiding all night in a 
muddy marsh with his hands still bound be- 
hind him. 

The fake refugee told his story so con- 
vincingly and with such copious tears that 
the Trojans, who had given asylum to many 
bona fide refugees, believed him. In fact, 
Virgil says that King Priam was “the first 
to bid that the man be released from his 
manacles and tight fetters,” and spoke to 
him in friendly words, saying: ‘Whoever 
you are from this time forward lose and 
forget the Greeks; you shall be ours.” 

The trusting ones among the Trojans then 
hauled the huge frame of the wooden horse 
into the heart of the city, believing Sinon’s 
word that it had been constructed by the 
departing Greeks as a propitiatory gift for 
Athena. 

Translating this ancient story into some of 
its modern equivalents we find: That very 
day the trusting Trojans went about setting 
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up the Trojan Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born; got up an impressive list of 
sponsors headed by King Priam’s wife as 
honorary chairman; and threw an applejack 
party at the residence of Paris and Helen 
to raise money to fight for the repeal of the 
Trojan Internal Security Act of 1950 B. C. 
which measure, they alleged, placed discrim- 
inating restrictions upon the admission of 
refugees bearing Greek gifts and culture. 

The Committee on Un-Trojan Activities 
was hurriedly called into session, after issu- 
ing subpenas for Sinon and the sponsors of 
the prohorse organization. There was a loud 
outcry when it appeared that the chairman 
of the committee was conducting a one-man 
hearing; the opposition members of the com- 
mittee were at Helen’s applejack party. 
Taking the witness stand, the Greek refugee 
Sinon stuck by his story about the wooden 
horse but declined to tell the committee 
whether or not he was a Greek spy. When 
the sponsors of the Trojan Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born were called to the 
stand, not one of them would disavow his 
affiliation with the prohorse organization, 
but with one voice they asserted that they 
were in good company, each relying on the 
reputation of another to establish his inno- 
cence by association. 

The New Trojan Times denounced the 
Committee on Un-Trojan Activities, edi- 
torially, for its abusive treatment of Sinon 
and the prohorse sponsors, and declared 
that the committee had by its own un- 
Trojan procedures inaugurated an era of 
hysteria and thought-control. 

While all this was’ going on, the Trojan 
Senate adopted a resolution of censure 
against Laocoén for hurling his spear with 
impetuous force into the belly and flank of 
the wooden horse. 

The Trojans for Democratic Action met 
and passed a resolution charging Laocoén 
and his followers with damaging Trojan 
prestige .abroad, especially in Athens and 
Sparta. 

Meanwhile, at the Trojan University on 
Eveningside Heights, Professor Commageri- 
pides lectured his afternoon class—the last, 
as it turned out—on the menace of Lao- 
coonism. 3 

But that night—that night which was to 
live in the annuals of men down through all 
time—the Greek Army sailed back from 
Tenedos; Sinon slipped quietly from his bed 
of feigned slumber, and released the war- 
riors within the wooden horse who, in turn, 
opened the city gates and admitted the 
waiting army of Agamemnon. 


The Sinonites, aided and abetted unwit- 
tingly by the Priamites, had won the day. 
The Laocoénites had nothing but the facts 
on their side. 


Thus in 1 day the Greeks accomplished 
by the deceit of a wooden horse and the 
trickery of a fake refugee what they had not 
been able to accomplish by force of arms 
in 10 years: Troy was wiped from the face 
of the earth. t 

Now we are back in the 20th century, more 
than 3,000 years after the sack of Troy. We 
sit once more in the Hall of Columns in 
Moscow. It is August 2, 1935. We hear a 
booming voice from the platform cry: “We 
revolutionary workers * * * should not be 
shy about using the same tactics.” 

Such was the origin of the Communist- 
front organization, the wooden horse by 
which the Communist Party has success- 
fully penetrated to the heart of American 
public opinion. In the person of Ben Schultz, 
the spirit of the ancient Trojan priest, Lao- 
coon, lives again. For these many years, he 
has been hurling with deadly accuracy and 
with impetuous force his spear into the flank 
and belly of this contraption of deceitfulness. 

In 1946, Rabbi Schultz was the first to 
expose, in an article written for the Hearst 
newspapers, the antisemitism of the Soviet 
regime. 
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In 1947, he pioneered the exposure of the 
Communist infiltration of the churches, and 
like Laocoon of ancient Troy he paid the 
penalty for his exposure. 

For 5 years he has led the Joint Committee 
Against Communism in New York and has 
made it, with the help of Lottie, the most 
effective organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

As executive director of the American 
Jewish League Against Communism, he has 
traveled tirelessly across the Nation, year in 
and year out, warning his fellow countrymen, 
“Equo ne credite.” “Believe not the horse.” 

J. Edgar Hoover has written that Rabbi 
Schultz deserves “the Nation’s gratitude for 
his fight to educate our citizens on the true 
meaning of communism.” Kari Munpr has 
declared that “our country needs a Rabbi 
Schultz in every community.” 

I am honored to nominate Benjamin 
Schultz for the high priesthood of the 
Ancient Trojan Order of Laocoon and His 
Descendants. 


Nationwide Examination of Educational 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20,1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have 
before me an article in which is in- 
cluded an exclusive interview with Neil 
H. McElroy, president of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and chair- 
man of the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education. It ap- 
peared in the April 1 issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report. 

Since this article appeared, all of the 
48 States and the Territories scheduled 
to participate in the President’s program 
have announced plans to hold confer-. 
ences on education. This massive study 
of our educational ills, as President 
Eisenhower has so aptly described it, is 
unparalleled in our history. The White 
House Conference next November 28— 
December 1 in Washington will climax 
the statewide studies. More than 2,000 
citizens and educators are expected to 
attend this national gathering, first of 
its kind ever held in the educational 
history of this country. 

This nationwide examination of our 
educational problems is of importance to 
every teacher, educator, citizen, and 
child in America. In many ways it par- 
allels my own efforts to attract good 
teachers to the public schools by raising 
their salaries, for one of the chief sub- 
jects planned for discussion and analysis 
at the White House Conference concerns 
the problem of “How can we get enough 
good teachers and keep them.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article made part of the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Question. Just what has been your con- 
nection with the educational problem of 
America, Mr. McElroy? 

Answer. I’ve gotten a good deal of back- 
ground on it from working in the Natidnal 
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Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
Question. What is that commission? 
Answer. It’s an organization that was put 

together 514, 6 years ago—something in that 

range—headed by Roy Larsen. I think I'm 

right in saying that Jim Conant, of Harvard, 

is the fellow who really stirred the thing up. 

He has a deep interest in secondary educa- 

ion—everybody in college and university life 
does have, because that’s what they have to 

build on. s 
The quality of their educational product is 

whatever the quality of the secondary-school 

education is. It became apparent at that 
time just on plain mathematics that the 
number of children born was going to put 

a proportionate load against the school sys- 

tem. This load was going to give dimensions 

to the problems that were so abnormal that 
the people of the country needed to be 
aroused to it. 

* . + hd . 


Question. Of course, usually we think of 
the States running education. How does it 
come about that we are getting into it at the 
Federal level? 

Answer. The thought was that if the pres- 
tige of the White House and the prestige of 
the governors—there are State conferences in 
each one of the States that are preliminary 
to the White House Conference—could be put 
against the consideration of these problems, 
there would be focusing of public attention 
which could not come about in any other 
way. That really is the reason for all of this. 

In addition to that, of course, Congress 
was willing to appropriate Federal money to 
finance both the White House Conference of 
next November and the State conferences, £0 
that you wouldn’t just have a State confer- 
ence here and a State conference there, de- 
pending on whatever the legislature decided 
in each particular State. Since the financing 
had already been arranged by Federal 
funds—which were not of great importance, 
a modest contribution for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make to the encouragement of 
local solutions of these education problems— 
you could have a greater assurance that the 
State conferences, which are really the basic 
thing in all of this, would be held broadly 
over the country and at about the same time. 

* s . s . 


Question. What have they come up with? 

Answer. Well, the fields of study are pretty 
much the fields that we are indicating as 
obviously the ones that need the attention 
of practically every one of these conference 
groups, whether State, local school district, 
or national. 

Out of these conferences comes a clarifica- 
tion, let’s say, of what you need to do to 
attract schoolteachers. We know that one 
of the things is money. But that isn't the 
only thing. Sometimes it’s the matter of 
the working together of the training institu- 
tions that train teachers. There has been 
a sort of conflict between the liberal-arts 
schools, for example, and the so-called nor- 
mal schools, and the basis of preparation in 
the higher education levels is One of the 
kinds of things that have been worked on. 

Another example is the kind of thing that 
is currently being done in Detroit. 

The problem of finding enough qualified 
teachers is, I would guess, the knottiest prob- 
lem of all. You can get money out of peo- 
ple, because people have money. I mean this 
country can finance any reasonable kind of 
educational standard it wants, because the 
country is really that productive. It is mere- 
ly a question of deciding that you want to 
put your money on that kind of thing in- 
stead of buying books or buying another suit 
or another television set, and so on. 

However, you can’t just manufacture 
teachers by appropriating money. You have 
to have the teacher candidates and then 
give them time to become good teachers. 
In Detroit, school authorities are going to 
people who may have been teachers before 
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they married or maybe to Just college-trained 
women who got married—and now are 45, 50, 
their children have grown and moved from 
home. ‘These women are being asked to re- 
turn to teaching. 

Now, Wayne University, in Detroit, in co- 
operation and encouragement of this pro- 
gram, which is the kind of thing a citizens’ 
group can stimulate, has put together some 
refresher courses which help that kind of 
person get prepared to step into a school] and 
do teaching in a relatively short period of 
time, say 6, 7, 8 months. This is really a 
kind of emergency solution, but emergency 
solutions to the schoolteacher shortage have 
got to be found. 

. e 

Question. Have you people been given a 
directive by the President as to what you are 
supposed to do? : 

Answer. The directive was in the legisla- 
tion: “A` conference broadly representative 
of educators and other interested citizens 
from all parts of the Nation, to be called 
the White House Conference on Education, 
to consider and report to the President sig- 
nificant. and pressing problems in this field 
of education.” 

Question. What States do you have assur- 
ance will hold conferences before the No- 
vember conference? 

Answer. Well, there are 53 States and Ter- 
ritories eligible under this law. Forty- 
eight of them have notified us that some 
action has been taken leading toward a con- 
ference. Out of the remaining 5, 4 have 
done something, but not through the gov- 
ernor. 

Question. What are the main problems 
that you are going to take up at this con- 
ference? 

Answer. I can best give you a quick look 
at them here. The order of consideration 
agreed on by the White House Conference 
committee reads as follows. We have re- 
garded this order as a logical sequence, 

First of all is the question: “What kind 
of school program do we want?” Some peo- 
ple say “goals.” That's kind of a fancy word 
for me. It’s really a question of what should 
our schools accomplish. How much voca- 
tional education dg you want? Do you 
want to teach children to drive autos in 
the public schools? How much athletic pro- 
gram do you want? All of these things have 
a price tag on them. So, we believe the first 
thing that people need to consider in any 
educational conference, whether State or 
national or city, whatever it may be, is what 
they want to provide for these youngsters. 

Question. That is, what your goals are—— 

Answer. Yes—what are your goals? All 
right. That is one section of the problem. 

Second on the list is this question: “In 
what ways can we organize our school system 
more efficiently and more economically?” 

Now, a good deal could be done to make 
the operation of the school dollar more effec- 
tive by getting the actual governmental or- 
ganization of the school districts better ar- 
ranged. As an example of the kind of thing 
I'm referring to, I think most of us are con- 
scious of the need for pulling together a 
lot of these little red schoolhouse areas into 
central high-school districts and then bring- 
ing pupils in from 10, 15 miles, if need be, 
to get them to these schools, which are big 
enough to permit the assignment of high- 
grade teachers and the provision of various 
kinds of physical facilities which, because 
of the scattered nature of the areas, you 
couldn't do otherwise. 

Question. Isn’t that being done pretty gen- 
erally? 

Answer. A good deal of it, but a good deal 
not. I mean there's much more can be done. 

Question. You are not concerned only with 
high schools, though, are you? 

Answer. With both high schools and ele- 
mentary schools in their relationship to the 
whole educational system of the country. 
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Question. Then it isn’t for athletics and a - 
big plant? 

Answer. It is primarily for the quality of 
teaching. Any time you have several grades 
being taught by a single teacher, and that 
kind of business, the quality of teaching has 
to suffer. When you pull the groups to- 
gether so that you can give each class a 
teacher for that particular grade, you have 
a better opportunity to give them a better 
education. 

Question. What are the other questions on 
your list? 

Answer. No. 3: “What are our school- 
building needs?” There you have the ques- 
tion of such things as what is the right 
number of children to put into a school- 
room. Until you can get a conclusion about 
that, you can’t reach a conclusion on the 
number of classrooms needed. And, of 
course, as you well know, you can’t just take 
a number of children, divide by 27—if that’s 
the number to a schoolroom—and say that 
that’s the number of schoolrooms you need. 
Life isn’t that simple. It has got to be 
done by localities. 


No. 4: “How can we get enough good teach- 
ers and keep them?” You might eliminate 
matrimony, of course. But we have to find 
more practical ways to keep them. It’s part 
of the question of the competition of indus- 
trial money, and all of that kind of thing. 

No. 5: “How can we finance our schools, 
build, and operate them?” That’s both the 
construction and the operation cost, 

No. 6: “How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education?” That is the 
field of interest in which we would hope 
that these conferences, when held, might 
develop local citizens’ groups like the one in 
Cincinnati or in Mamaroneck, N. Y., or the 
State of Delaware which are very active, and 
have them take a continuing interest. Let's 
say, encourage the holding of a State confer- 
ence each year, whether there's a White 
House Conference or not, so that these prob- 
lems, whatever they may be—and they may 
vary as the years go by—can have good citi- 
zen attention put against them. 


Question. Educators are a little busy to be 
setting standards; aren’t they? 

Answer. Educators can’t set standards 
without public support. If there are some 
specific things that citizens would like to 
have in some community of which they are 
a part, they can get them if they're willing 
to say, “All right. As far as I’m concerned, 
you can tap my tax bill for that, and I'm 
going to like it.” If enough people get to- 
gether in the conference kind of mechanism, 
and they're the right kind of people, then 
you have a chance, it seems to me, of getting 
that kind of public acceptance of what needs 
to be done, 

In our particular community, thanks to 
the fact that in Cincinnati there's been no 
political influence on the school board or 
the school system in any way—and then, 
too, partly, I guess, because people in Cin- 
cinnati think it’s important to have a good 
school system—they’ve put up the money 
when they had to put it up, and a lot has 
been requested. 

Now, there are some areas where that 
isn’t being done, and it usually turns out 
to be an area where you have some sort of 
damaging of the public confidence in the 
school system. It could be some one or more 
persons on the board of education. It could 
be the superintendent of schools, himself. 
It could be any one of a number of things. 
The idea is that you might say the schools 
have been a local concern in this country. 
The local people have said what kind of an 
educational system they wanted and they 
paid the bill. When I say local, that in- 
cludes the State, because, under State con- 
stitutions, the State has the responsibility 
for the educational program in that State, 
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s50 the State and the communities work 
together. 

Now, there’s the big question as to what 
extent Federal aid has to come in. There 
is no doubt but that one of the questions 
that will be pushed in these various con- 
ferences will be an analysis of what the 
States and communities can do. If they 
believe and feel.confident that they cannot 
do it themselves, they may push even harder 
at the Federal Government. 

Question. If the Federal Government gets 
into it, will it be on the construction end 
or providing money for operations as well? 

Answer. Well, I think the current pressure 
is largely for building. Whether it goes be- 
yond that, I guess we don’t know. The 
building needs run into very large money. 

Question. Do you have any figures on how 
much it would run? 

Answer. I have a figure. I get it from 
another source, and I don't know that it’s 
right, but it’s about as good as a figure as 
any around. This is from a report that I 
have obtained from the National Citizens’ 
Commission, of which I was a member, but 
am no longer because it seemed improper 
for me to stay on it in view of this new 
job. But during the closing months of my 
membership I was on a subcommittee called 
Financing Public Education in the Decade 
Ahead. This report was issued by the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Commission; it states that 
$34 billion for school construction between 
now and 1965 would be needed to catch up. 

Question. That just catches up? 

Answer. It catches up, but also takes care 
of all of the needs that accumulate during 
that period. ~ 

Question. That’s about $3 billion a year. 
The present rate of spending is about $2 bil- 
lion a year, isn’t it? 

Answer. I think it is. 

Question. If you give the State a com- 
pletely free hand, you still haven’t solved 
the problem, have you? 

Answer. Well, the thing that bothers a 
good many people is that if it turns out to 
be a Federal program, unless it’s extremely 
generous, you have a tendency to do the 
way you do in the airport development of 
the country, and other facilities, where the 
Federal Government has indicated that it 
would participate, but never quite partici- 
pates, and the development of these things 
is delayed because people wait for their share 
of Federal aid. It’s the kind of thing that 
unless it’s very well conceived and very well 
done may delay this program of school build- 
ing instead of helping. 

Question. Do you consider one of the ob- 
jectives of your conference the development 
of this program of Federal aid? 

Answer. No; not in those terms. What 
we do believe one of our responsibilities, is 
to answer the question of how the school 
program, both in building and in operation, 
can be financed. If local and State sources 
are not adequate, then the question of Fed- 
eral aid will have to come in. 

Question. Will you recommend legislation 
in your conference? 

Answer. Our responsibility is to make a 
report to the President. Now, if we make 
some recommendation which, in order to 
become effective, will involve legislation, 
then that may be indirectly recommending 
legislation. 


. . s . . 


Question. Is it true that most of the pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universities are 
broke or are in bad shape? 

Answer. It’s true that a great many of our 
really good schools, that have produced good 
people for this country, within the range of 
400, 500 total pupils, are in bad straits. 
What’s been happening, which is even worse, 
is that in order to keep from actually being 
broke, they've been taking it out of their 
teachers, so that professors in some of these 
smaller, privately endowed colleges are mak- 
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ing less money than high-school teachers in 
many cities. 

It’s the kind of thing that ultimately will 
result in such a decline in the quality of 
college education that the country will pay 
for it in the educational preparations of its 
youth, ; 

Question. Are you getting any complaints 
from the country generally about the quality 
of education? 

Answer, Yes. I would say that I person- 
ally don’t get so many of them, but they cer- 
tainly get enough of them at the National 
Citizens Commission. You see, we haven’t 
really been underway long enough for the 
conference itself to have received a great 
many comments of this nature. 

Question. What is the nature of those 
complaints, as you understand them? 

Answer. The general kind of criticism that 
goes on—and when I say “general,” I mean 
in a good many places—is that the tradi- 
tional kind of education that was given to 
children in the days of the parents seems 
not to be given anything like as much atten- 
tion as the kind of education that attempts 
to fit a child into a society, to the compara- 
tive undertreatment of such fundamentals as 
reading well and writing well and doing 
arithmetic. And, depending on your. point 
of view, you either think your child is being 
well educated or you don’t. A parent may 
say: “You can’t even spell common words, 
and you're in the eighth grade. I could spell 
better than you when I was in the fourth 
grade.” Or something like that. Well, I 
think everybody’s got a right to have a crack 
at the subject of educational standards and 
goals. That’s one of the first things con- 
fronting us. 

Question. Isn’t the quality of education 
always a good deal poorer than it was a gen- 
eration earlier? 

Answer. Well, I think that’s likely to be 
true in the mind of everyone. There are 
some figures that show the changes from 
1900 to 1922 to 1949, and the percentage of 
students enrolled in the schools who take a 
particular subject. Now, English has gone 
up sharply—these are high-school figures: 
38.5 in 1900, 76.7 in 1922, and 92.9 in 1949. 
United States and English history: In 1900 
it was 38, in 1922 it was 18 and in 1949 it was 
22. General science has gone from 18 in 
1922 up to 20 now. 

Question. These are not compulsory 
courses, are they? ‘These are electives? 

Answer. Yes. One reason for the changes 
is that the number of courses is greater and 
there are more courses which are electives. 
You'll see that as you get down here in 
industrial arts, and all that sort of thing. 

Now, here’s one that bothers people like 
Jim Killian. 

Not enough youngsters take mathematics. 
Unless they have a reasonable amount of 
mathematics in secondary schools, they are 
poor prospects for MIT (Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology) and the scientific 
schools. 

You're all familiar with the statement 
that’s going around pretty freely that Russia 
is now graduating more scientists and engi- 
neers than the United States colleges and 
universities are. Jim Killian of MIT is one 
of our committeemen, and I’m sure that one 
of the reasons he accepted appointment to 
the committee is that he’s got to be con- 
cerned about the quality of secondary-school 
education, because, unless the quality of sec- 
ondary-school education steps up, he isn’t 
going to have what he needs to build on. 
Well, 56 took algebra in 1900, 40 in 1922, and 
27 in 1949, 

Here are figures which are disturbing to 
the people who believe in the cultural sub- 
jects. Latin: 50 in 1900, 27 in 1922, 8 in 
1949. French: 8 in 1900, up to 15 in 1922, and 
now down to 5. 


Question. What about other foreign lan- 
guages? 
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Answer. Spanish came in at 11 in 1922 and 
went down to 8 in 1949. Industrial subjects 
went from 14 percent in 1922 up to 27 per- 
cent in 1949, 

Question. That’s vocational schools? 

Answer. Vocational schools, or some lim- 
ited industrial subjects that can be taken in 
the general high school. 

Question, Is there anything on the study 
of government? 

Answer. Not as such. Some other figures: 
Physical education goes from 5 to 69. Well, 
that’s probably compulsory. 

Music: 25 percent up to 30 percent. 

Question, Does that mean that more 
youngsters in high school take music than 
take algebra, percentagewise? 

Answer. In certain grades of high school 
you may have a compulsory course in music. 

Question. Take your study of the southern 
schools. Is the question of integration going 
to complicate your problem of studying those 
schools and appraising their capacity, and 
50 on? 

Answer. Here’s what we think about that. 
At our first meeting, the group approved a 
position we would take on that, and I would 
like to read that to you. This is what the 
committee for the conference approved as 
our policy at this stage: 

“The committee recognizes the importance 
of the problem of segregation of races within 
the public schools in some areas of our coun- 
try. It also recognizes, however, that this 
problem, important as it is, now is in the 
hands of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final adjudication. The commit- 
tee, therefore, considers that it would be in- 
appropriate for it to concern itself directly 
with the question at this time.” 

Now, if between now and the time the con- 
ference is held the Supreme Court comes up 
with its bill of particulars on how this prob- 
lem is to be handled, then, it seems to us, all 
that that does in the State that is concerned 
is to add another problem of school construc- 
tion and of school cost of operation in that 
State over and above the problem that is 
already there because of the increasing num- 
bers. So, as far as we’re concerned, it’s just 
another factor which complicates the local 
problem where it is a problem—but that’s all. 

Question. You've given us some figures on 
the needs of colleges for the next 20 years 
or so. Can you give us those for the sec- 
ondary and elementary schools? 

Answer. Yes, roughly. My previous figure 
was between 1954 and 1970—that was the 
doubling in the colleges. This is from 1954 
to 1965, about a 10-year swing. There will be 
about 40 percent more pupils in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 1965 than 
there are in 1954. That is combined. There 
will be about one-third more in the ele- 
mentary-school ages and about 60 percent 
more in the secondary schools. 

Question. Then that is going to create a 
problem for the high schools? 

Answer. Yes. You see, it's a wave. You've 
got the first impact now in your elementary 
schools. It’s a wave that’s complicated by 
the thing that I’ve tried to describe, this in- 
creased staying power, which comes about 
with an increased standard of living. 

Question. What about schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries—how do they average, compared with 
other segments of the population? 

Answer. They are low, and it’s one of the 
things we will take up. 

Question. Do you have figures on that? 

Answer. We have figures, but, again, it is 
from this study. The study is roughly think- 
ing in terms: that, in all probability, in or- 
der to attract the number of people to the 
teaching profession we are going to be need- 
ing—and this is assuming a quality stand- 
ard of teaching, also—something in the rangs 
of a 50-percent increase in the overall op- 
erating costs of our school, which, of course, 
includes teachers’ salaries, will have to be 
assumed, 
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Question. For what length of time—right 
now? 

Answer. Within this period. 

Question. Is this 50-percent increase on 
just the present salary scales? 

Answer. You would be adding numbers 
as well. 

Question. What is the average pay of a 
high-school teacher? 

Answer. Right now it is about $3,200. 
That’s a nation-wide average. 

Question. And within that average there 
is a very, very wide range, isn’t there? 

Answer. There’ll be a range, perhaps from 
$1,400 to $7,500. 

Question. Does that include elementary 
school? 

Answer. This is for high school. This dis- 
cussion of the method of public education in 
the decade ahead, this 1954 to 1965 period 
that we've been talking about, is an inter- 
esting rationalization of the fact that the 
money is there—the people have just got to 
say that they want to use it for this purpose. 
And it goes in this way—and to me it’s an 
interesting way of making the statement. 

Our economists say you can figure on 
somewhere around $360 billion of gross na- 
tional product, produced by this country in 
1954. It’s now being projected that by a 
decade from now, or let's say 1965, it will be 
$525 billion. $525 billion against $365 bil- 
lion is $165 billion additional money. 

It is suggested here that if the step-up that 
is probably needed to attract and hold the 
quality of teaching talent that we need for 
this program is done, there will need to be 
an additioal $10 billion added to the budgets 
of these schools. Then the comparison is 
made of the $10 billion against the $165 bil- 
lion of added output by our people's efforts, 
and that leaves plenty of room for the step- 
ping up of the standards of living of the peo- 
ple after providing improved education for 
our increased numbers of school children, 
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Question. The general pattern of White 
House conferences on special topics in the 
past have been that they chiefly served the 
purpose to provide publicity and set up sort 
of a springboard for Federal legislation. 
Would you say that that is the primary pur- 
pose of this one—to get through some Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education law? 

Answer. We don’t think of it as such. 
Now, people with different viewpoints in this 
field think of it in two ways. One group 
thinks of it as a delayer or a kind of blind 
alley for the Federal aid that they think 
should be distributed quickly. 

The other people think that the confer- 
ence is for the purpose of developing a pub- 
lic interest and a public support for a Fed- 
eral-aid program. We think of it as neither. 
We think of it as a conference which genu- 
inely has the desire to develop and assemble 
the factual material that bears on these six 
basic problems that education faces. We be- 
lieve that the people that we have can think 
objectively on these things. and can come 
out with what seem to be conclusions indi- 
cated by fact. Now, if we are that kind of 
people, then we won't do either of the things 
of which we are being accused. 


The Role of the American Merchant 


Marine in the Atomic Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
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address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy, before the Pro-'‘ 


peller Club, port of Washington, D., C. 
as follows: 


THE ROLE OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


(Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, before the Propeller Club, 
port of Washington, D. C., on the occasion 
of National Maritime Day, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 


I am very grateful for the opportunity of 
speaking to this audience in anticipation of 
National Maritime Day. Following closely 
the observance of Armed Forces Day on 
May 21, the celebration of National Maritime 
Day on May 23 is particularly timely and 
appropriate. For the American merchant 
marine is as much a part of our defense 
system as the combat elements of the Armed 
Forces themselves. Quite accurately, the 
American merchant marine is referred to as 
our fourth arm of defense. 

There is little doubt that we have come 
a great distance down the road into the 
atomic era. We have seen dozens of atomic 
weapons tested in a variety of forms in all 
their awesome power. We have seen the first 
combat naval ship under way on atomic 
power and progress has been made in the 
field of atomic propulsion for aircraft. 

In the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy, we are seeing increased use of atomic 
and nuclear physics in medicine, in research, 
in science, and in industry. Early this 
month an agreement between the United 
States and Turkey was announced whereby 
we will lease 6 kilograms of uranium to 
Turkey for the construction of a small-sized 
reactor which will be used for scientific 
research activity. We have seen the initial 
steps taken in our own country and Great 
Britain to adopt atomic power to industry 
and commerce, and just a few days ago 
President Eisenhower made his historic an- 
nouncement recommending that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine have an atom-powered 
ship. 

In this era of bewildering progress, when 
one advance leapfrogs another, and as science 
gives us new creations and inventions, we 
are apt to conclude that everything old is 
to be replaced. While this is often true, it 
is not always so. The automobile replaced 
the buggy, and the electric light the gas 
lamp; but more often than not, a new de- 
velopment of achicvement supplements or 
improves the old and makes it better, rather 
than replaces it. For example, we see jet 
engines supplementing diesel and piston 
engines. We know now that atomic power 
will only supplement other types of ship 
propulsion in selected applications. In these 
cases, the trend will be to increase the effi- 
ciency of our merchant ships rather than re- 
place them. 

The advent of the atomic age does not 
lessen our need for a strong and adequate 
merchant marine; for it is a fundamental 
truth that the United States cannot get 
along without merchant vessels. Without 
our own ships, we cannot be assured of ob- 
taining the necessary raw materials we need. 
Without our own ships, we cannot defend 
ourselves. Without ships, we cannot assist 
our allies. Without ships, we cannot grow 
and prosper. The advent of the atom does 
not alter our dependence upon the need of 
workaday merchant ships crossing the seven 
seas. The merchant marine remains as in- 
dispensable to our prosperity as it ever was, 
and fully as important.to our defense as the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or the Ma- 
rines. It may be said that victory in World 
War II was assured on the day when our mer- 
chant ship construction exceeded our losses. 

Our American merchant marine does not 
gerve the interests of Just the coastal States 
and the Great Lakes area. It reaches into 
every inland pasture, field, factory, and 
workshop. The farmer in Kansas, Ilinois, 
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or Iowa may never have seen an ocean or a 
merchant ship, but his livelihood is directly 
related to this Nation’s maritime strength, 
Millions of tons of his products are sent 
across the seas by ships. ‘The dairy farmer 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri is like- 
wise affected. Ships carry his products 
around the world. The auto worker in De- 
troit is also concerned. Ships take overseas 
millions of dollars worth of the automotive 
equipment that he makes. More than ever, 
no segment of our population is self- 
sufficient and no part of this Nation is unaf- 
fected by affairs of the sea. Farmer, laborer, 
industrialist, stenographer, housewife— 
whatever the trade, occupation, or livelihood, 
it is connected to and affected by our mari- 
time industry. Accessibility to foreign mar- 
kets enriches our lives and supplies our 
needs. 

Living as we do at a time when creature 
comforts and household labor-saving devices 
are commonplace, and in a bountiful coun- 
try which enjoys the highest living stand- 
ard the world have ever known, it is hard 
to convince the average American that his 
country is a “have not” nation. But this 
fact is nothing new. We were a “have not” 
nation in 1776 and have been ever since. In 
colonial days we had to trade to expand and 
to prosper just as we do now. We were as 
dependent on the sea then as we are today. 
We imported most of our metals and many 
of our luxuries, such as tea, pepper, sugar, 
spices. As America has grown and prospered, 
our “have not” status has widened. As re- 
cently as 1940, we had lumber and petroleum 
to export and we were almost self-sufficient 
in copper, zinc, and lead. Now we must 
import all of them in increasing quantities. 
Advancing science has hastened and en- 
larged our needs. At one time in our his- 
tory, iron used to be good enough; then we 
started adding to it other minerals to make 
it lighter, stronger, resistant to stain, to heat, 
to sea water, and vibration. We have alloyed 
manganese, cobalt, and chromium and other 
rare metals with steel to make it do more 
necessary tasks and these special ores must 
come from abroad. 

Thus, the automobile you own is not en- 
tirely made in Detroit, but partly in India, 
from whence we get manganese to make its 
steel. It is partly made in Bolivia from 
whence we get the antimony to make its 
bearings. Your refrigerator and your wash- 
ing machine are not entirely made in New 
York or Cleveland but partly in Africa and 
South America from whence we get many 
of the raw materials that go into them. 
Your television set is not entirely made in 
Schenectady, but partly in Korea and India 
from whence we get the tungsten and mica. 

The list of strategic and critical materials 
which are essential to our economy numbers 
77 items. Yet, of these 77, the United States 
is sufficient in only 11. As far as our de- 
fense production is concerned (and we are 
still the free world’s arsenal), one example 
will suffice to show how dependent we are 
on the overseas sources of raw materials 
which can be supplied in the quantities 
needed only by ships. Essential to the man- 
ufacture of our combatant aircraft are such 
Taw materials as aluminum, chromium, tita- 
nium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and tung- 
sten. The largest percentage of these ma- 
terials must be brought by merchant ships 
from overseas. Ever such prosaic but nec- 
essary items such as coffee, sugar, tea, and 
many vegetable oils must be carried by ships 
from overseas by ships to our ports. 

The atomic age, therefore, has not changed 
this fundamental fact: that no matter who 
you are, where you live, or what your liveli- 


hood depends, your prosperity in ~peace= ~~ 


time and your security in wartime are defi- 
nitely related to the oceans and to the mer- 
chant ships which cross them to take our 
products overseas and to bring back essential 
raw materials. The answer, then, as to why 
we must have a strong merchant marine 
in this atomic age is, first, that it is essen- 
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tial to our continuing prosperity; and second, 
that it is vital to our security in time of 
war. Thomas Jefferson's conclusion about 
the American merchant marine is as true 
today as it was in 1793: “As a branch of 
industry it is valuable; but as a resource 
of defense essential.” 

The United States Navy and the merchant 
marine have always been inseparably bound 
together. Since the very beginning of 
American history, the United States Navy 
has been closely related to the merchant 
marine. John Paul Jones was a merchant 
mariner for 16 years before he became fa- 
mous in our Continental Navy. Stephen 
Decatur commenced his naval career as a 
privateer. The American Navy of the Revo- 
lutionary War, in fact, was entirely created 
from the American merchant marine. 

One of our early Congress’ first acts was 
to establish a merchant marine. Our fore- 
fathers foresaw that if our country was to 
grow and to prosper, it was necessary for us 
to have a first-class merchant marine. Our 
rugged and talented merchant mariners gave 
us this with the succession of the fast pack- 
ets, the legendary New Bedford whalers, and 
our world-famous Clipper ships. 

In every war, the American merchant ma- 
rine has played a vital and indispensable 
though, sometimes, an unpublicized role. 
It has been the vital determinant of whether 
we fought a war on our homeland or be- 
yond our own shores. This was demon- 
strated beyond question in World War II 
when the vital importance of sea transpor- 
tation as an element in the logistic support 
of our military forces was so positively shown. 

The military movements incident to the 
recent war in Korea furnish an excellent 
example of the logistic problems which over- 
seas military operations entail. Every fight- 
ing man sent to Korea was accompanied by 
5 tons of supplies, and it required 64 pounds 
of supplies and equipment every day to keep 
him there. The support of that war involved 
the sea transportation of 54 million tons of 
dry cargo and 22 million tons of petroleum 
products from and within the Korean thea- 
ter. In the performance of this task the pri- 
vately operated American merchant marine 
devoted itself unstintingly and was quick 
to respond to every demand made upon it. 
More recently, in Indochina, the American 
merchant marine participated in the little- 
publicized Operation Passage to Freedom 
conducted by the Navy, which involved the 
evacuation by sea of some 300,000 anti-Com- 
munist refugees and 200,000 toms of cargo 
from North to South Indochina, 

Despite the fact that the merchant marine 
is essential to our personal prosperity in 
peacetime and vital to our security in war- 
time, it is unfortunately true that our ship- 
building industry is currently in a distressed 
condition. Eight-tenths of our present mer- 
chant ships will be obsolete in another 10 
years. Nine-tenths of them are too slow for 
wartime use against the modern submarine. 
We are still short of tanker tonnage sufficient 
to meet our mobilization needs. There is 
very little merchant shipping now under 
construction in our yards. Within the past 
year the United States has fallen from 7th 
to 12th amongst shipbuilding nations. 
Countries such as Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, and Japan outbuild 
us in terms of modern ships. A great many 
of these foreign-built ships are of the high- 
est quality, having air-conditioning, mod- 
ern fireproofing, safety equipment, and, in 
most cases, could comply fully with the high 
standards traditionally demanded by our 
United States Coast Guard regulations and 
the American Bureau of Shipping. It is 
worthy of comment also that since 1939 13 


— -~ tations-which did not even have merchant 


fleets have entered the maritime scene. Even 
landlocked Switzerland now has a 30-ship 
merchant marine. 
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We canot allow our merchant marine to 
approach disuse and decay on the ground 
that we can trust to luck and improvise to 
meet our next emergency as we did both in 
World War I and World War II. In this 
atomic age if general war should unfortu- 
nately ever occur, despite our patient and 
intense efforts to prevent it, there will not 
be time to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival in a global war will be largely de- 
pendent upon the merchant shipping which 
is available during the critical initial period. 
It is also my candid opinion that it would 
be folly for us to depend on the shipping and 
the shipbuilding facilities of other nations in 
the event of war. We must have our own 
American merchant marine, and it must be 
strong and adequate. 

While there are many troubles and prob- 
lems which beset our maritime industry (and 
none of them is of quick and easy solution), 
there have been some recent encouraging de- 
velopments recently. First of all, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project has been approved. 
Since the beginning of this year, seven new 
shipping lines (unfortunately all of them 
flying foreign flags) have announced their 
plans to commence Great Lakes operations. 
I earnestly hope we may soon learn of simi- 
lar plans on the part of some of our Ameri- 
can-flag operators. Commerce on the St. 
Lawrence will inevitably increase as the sea- 
way project approaches its completion. I 
disagree with those who believe this project 
will mean only a shift of ocean traffic from 
our coastal areas into the Great Lakes, It is 
my opinion that this development will not 
only increase trade into the Great Lakes 
ports of Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, De- 
troit, Toledo, Buffalo, and Cleveland, but as 
the years go by it will also increase the over- 
all marine traffic on our seaboards. The sea- 
way, in my opinion, will result in greater 
trade and traffic for all; and not just for 
marine traffic, but for railroads and truckers 
as well. 

The second encouraging development has 
been the Congress’ approval of a project to 
deepen the upper Delaware River above 
Bhiladelphia and open it to ocean traffic. 
This is going to mean a great deal to that 
great industrial area of the East. It will re- 
lieve congestion in Philadelphia Harbor, it 
will enable full use of the terminals at Cam- 
den and Trenton, and it will mean a steady 
increase and expansion of marine traffic in 
the Delaware. 

A third encouraging factor in our mari- 
time affairs is the vigor and foresight which 
our Maritime Administration is showing. In 
conjuncture with industry, they have de- 
veloped several new designs of merchant 
ships for the replacement of our aging fleets 
largely built during World War II. These 
new designs not only incorporate maximum 
commercial utility, but at the same time, as- 
sure the Department of Defense of the avail- 
ability of acceptable auxiliary vessels in 
times of emergency. The Maritime Admin- 
istration has also been conducting extensive 
research and development activity in the 
atomic propulsion field as well as in the field 
of gas turbines, free piston engines, diesels, 
and improved steam turbines. These pro- 
grams being vigorously pursued by our Mari- 
time Administration cannot do other than 
help our maritime position. 

Another encouraging development is, of 
course, the President’s very recent proposal 
to build an atomic-powered merchant ship. 
The construction of such a ship has a larger 
purpose than maritime gain. It will dem- 
onstrate to the world in a tangible way that 
we intend to use the power of the atom for 
peaceful use and for nothing else, if we have 
our way. The President mentioned the con- 
struction of this atomic merchant ship in 
these words: 

“We have added to the United States pro- 
gram for peaceful uses of atomic energy, an 
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atomic-powered merchant ship. * * * The 
new ship, powered with an atomic reactor, 
will not require refueling for scores of thou- 
sands of miles of operation. Visiting the 
ports of the world, it will demonstrate to 
people everywhere this peacetime use of 
atomic energy, harnessed for the improve- 
ment of human living. In part, also, the 
ship will be an atomic exhibit; carrying to 
all people practical knowledge of the use- 
fulness of this new science in such fields as 
medicine, agriculture, and power produc- 
tion.” 

This first atomic-powered merchant ship 
will have large exhibit space, and perhaps 
a large theater, so that as it travels the trade 
routes of the globe and stops in major ports 
of the world, it can exhibit our American 
system of liberty and free enterprise. 

Obviously, a great deal of hard work in 
research and development is necessary before 
marine atomic power can be produced at a 
cost equal to power from fossilfuels. A great 
amount of such work is now being carried 
on in connection with both military and 
civilian power projects in atomic energy. As 
the necessary techniques are developed, they 
will be applied to merchant shipping exactly 
as were techniques of using iron and steel 
for hulls, welding in lieu of riveting, and 
very high versus low steam pressure. As 
the United States Navy took the lead in those 
developments, which were later taken over, 
modified and used with great success by the 
merchant marine, so the United States Navy 
has led and will continue to show the way 
in marine atomic propulsion. 

The first two plants to produce significant 
quantities of useful atomic energy in the 
United States were naval developments—the 
Nautilus powerplant and its land-based 
prototype in Idaho. The technology devel- 
oped in these plants is being adopted as the 
basis for the first United States civilian 
powerplant at Shippingport, Pa., and will be 
used for the atomic-powered merchant ves- 
sel which the President recommended. 

As you all know, the Navy has now been 
operating the atomic-powered submarine 
Nautilus for many weeks and we are very 
pleased with the progress and the perform- 
ance which this vessel has shown. We feel 
that the future of atomic propulsion in the 
marine field holds immense promise. Our 
experience and research, of course, will con- 
tribute greatly to the building and operation 
of the atomic-powered merchant ship. The 
Navy will cooperate fully to assist the Amer- 
ican merchant marine to produce and sail 
this atom peace ship as quickly as possible. 
No one appreciates better than the American 
Navy the need for a strong and adequate 
American merchant marine. 


In summary, I believe that the prospects 
of our maritime affairs in the future are 
brighter. The American people, when aware 
of the facts, always act promptly, resolutely, 
and intelligently, and I am sure they want 
and will support the strong and adequate 
American merchant marine for which your 
Navy had consistently been in the forefront 
as its stanchest champion, 


Dairy Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the prob- 


lems confronting the dairy industry at 
a time of declining return to the pro- 
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ducer are well summarized in an article 
entitled “Dairy Difficulties,” published in 
the Wall Street Journal of May 17. I 
ask unanimous consent that this news 
survey by Burton P. Sauer and George 
Melloan be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DAIRY DIFFICULTIES—PARED MILK PRICE PROPS 
ELIMINATE SOME DAIkIES—OTHERS BUILD 
Ure HERDS— FARMER KIRCHNER BUYS MORE 
Cows, BUT DAIRYMAN FRANK SWITCHES TO 
Hocs—SLIiGHT EBB IN RIVER OF MILK 


(By Burton P. Sauer and George Melloan) 


KENOSHA, Wis.—Step into the big white 
barn here on Walter Kirchner’s farm and 
you can count 40 dairy cows busily munching 
hay. In a few months, there'll be 45 cows; 
a year ago there were only 36. 

Forty miles west, on George Frank's rolling 
290-acre farm near Milton, there are 78 
empty cow stalls in the spacious dairy barn. 
Mr. Frank had his 50 cows auctioned off last 
week. 

The contrary actions of these two dairy 
farmers stemmed from the same situation— 
lower milk prices. A little over a year ago, 
Federal price props on butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products were lowered 10 percent. 
This meant smaller checks for dairymen 
selling fluid milk, and led to some farming 
changes throughout dairyland. 


SOME OPPOSING OUTLOOKS 


Farmer Kirchner and Farmer Frank, for 
example, looked at the same lower milk 
prices, but they reacted differently.. Mr. 
Kirchner explains his decision this way: 
“We're expanding cow numbers to raise pro- 
duction. That will enable us to maintain 
our income despite the fall in milk prices.” 
Mr. Frank has an equally good reason for 
selling his herd. “At present milk prices,” 
he explains, “there’s no incentive to keep 
cows. I’m switching to hogs.” 

Other dairy farmers here in the Nation’s 
heaviest milk-producing State and elsewhere 
have followed similar divergent trails, but 
there has been one general result: Fewer 
dairy farms, with generally higher produc- 
tion on farms that remain. 

For example, the Pure Milk Association, a 
big Chicago cooperative group of milk pro- 
ducers, says 22,771 farmers in the surround- 
ing milk marketing shed were shipping milk 
to the city at the end of February. This 
was 1,400 fewer farmers than 14 months 
earlier, but average weekly milk production 
per farm was nearly 50 pounds higher than 
a year earlier. 

The trend in the area around Shawano in 
northeast Wisconsin is fairly typical of what's 
happening in other predominately dairy re- 
gions. George Rupple, manager of Consoli- 
dated Badger Producers Cooperative in Shaw- 
ano, estimates that there are 7 percent more 
cows, but 2 percent fewer herds, in the region 
than a year ago. 


PRICE PROP HEADACHE 


Although dairy price supports were pared 
in April 1954, the hoped-for decline in milk 
flow didn’t result immediately. The price 
proppers’ headache got worse, in fact. Milk 
output in Wisconsin rose 3.5 percent to a new 
high; output nationally climbed 2.1 percent. 

But in recent months, the river of milk 
has been ebbing. Wisconsin production dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1955 fell three-tenths 
percent under a year earlier; national output 
dropped 1.5 percent. With Americans drink- 
ing more milk, and eating more dairy prod- 
ucts, supply and demand are slowing swing- 
ing into balance. Lower prices have helped 
some, as has the high-gear promotion of 
some dairy foods in past months. 

There's little likelihood, though, of a steep 
decline in milk flow. For one thing, big- 
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scale dairying has become a specialized busi- 
ness; it’s a costly and time-consuming job 
to shift to another kind of farming, even 
where soil and climate permit. 

Much of the decline in dairying has been 
among smaller, often marginal, producers. 
One Wisconsin farm auction specialist esti- 
mates that 3 out of 4 sales his company has 
handled this spring and last winter were for 
young farmers who entered dairying within 
the past 4 years. A number of substantial 
producers have quit, of course: Some to re- 
tire, some to switch to other types of farming 
and some because hired help is hard to find. 
But generally the dairymen who have ridden 
out a year of lower prices are high volume 
operators who have the equipment and cap- 
ital to keep going at a lower price level— 
often by boosting output to compensate for 
pared prices. 

Mr. Kirchner, for example, shipped 401,000 
pounds of milk in 1954, compared with 268,- 
000 pounds in 1951. In that same period, 
his gross income from milk rose to $15,000 
from $12,000, despite the fact that milk 
prices fell from about $5 a hundred pounds 
to nearly $3. 


BRING DOWN COSTS 


“If a dairyman can't shift to something 
else that will make him more money he stays 
in dairying and increases production,” ex- 
plains Mr, Kirchner, who holds a master's 
degree in agricultural economics from the 
University of Wisconsin. “At this level of 
prices, I can still make money on milk if I 
have good cows.” 

“The best way for a farmer to cut costs Is 
to add volume to bring down unit costs,” 
comments E. W. Tiedeman, head of the dairy 
division of the big American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Some big dairy States have seen milk-cow 
populations increase as dairymen try to step 
up production. In Wisconsin there were 
2,656,000 dairy cows on farms at the start 
of the year—52,000 more than a year earlier, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 
New York, an important dairy State because 
of the huge consumption of the metropolitan 
area, also saw milk-cow numbers increase 
during 1954. The Nation’s milk-cow popula- 
tion was almost stable in 1954, showing a 
decrease of only 0.01 percent during the year. 


“If you're going to be in the dairy business 
today, you have to be in it big,” says Gene 
Bailey, who, with his father and brother, 
runs a 400-acre dairy farm near Racine. 

To be “in it big,” the Baileys are spending 
$10,000 to add 10 cows to their present 65 
and to remodel their barn for easier working. 
By remodeling, the Baileys not only are mak- 
ing room for more milkers; they're rearrang- 
ing the barn so 2 men can do the chores that 
originally needed 3. Shaving the cost of 
had-to-get farm labor can be as important 
to a dairy man as adding cows to boost over- 
all production. 

“If the price of milk will stay half way 
decent, we'll be way ahead of what it costs 
us,” says Mr. Bailey. 

Quality as well as quantity counts in to- 
day’s dairy herds. Mr. Kirchner keeps close 
check on the amount of butterfat his cows 
produce, since the price he’s paid by the local 
creamery is keyed to the milk’s butterfat 
content. “When I came here 6 years ago we 
had 1 cow that produced more than 425 
pounds of butterfat a year,” he relates, 
“Now there are 12 producing more than 500 
pounds each.” He figures a cow that makes 
over 445 pounds of butterfat a year nets him 
$100 annually at present milk prices, 

BIGGER, BETTER HERD 

These increases in production per cow have 
been achieved through culling out poor milk 
givers and use of good cows and high-grade 
bulls available through artificial insemina- 
tion to breed a better, as well as a bigger, 
herd. 
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The increase in numbers of farmers who’ve 
decided in the past year to get out rather 
than try to expand shows up in reports from 
farm and livestock auctioneers. j 

“We've had sales involving dairy herds 
every day except Sunday in recent months,” 
states Bert Kelhnofer, of the Elkhorn branch 
of Thornton Finance Corp, a Fond du Lac 
firm specializing in farm mortgages and 
auction sales. “Normal for us is 10 sales a 
month.” 

Charles Hoffman, who runs an auction firm 
in the northeast Wisconsin town of Manawa, 
reports more sales of farms this year than 
ever before. “It’s due to the drop in farm 
income,” he avows. 

Decisions to quit are not always attributed 
by farmers to lower prices, but most admit 
that they might not be quitting had prices 
remained at the high levels of 2 years ago. 
For one thing, dairying is hard work with 
long hours and no days off. 

“I'm getting too old for dairy work,” says 
Alvin Wenger of Yorkville, Wis., who sold his 
26 milk cows in January. “I wouldn’t know 
where to find a single man to work here. 
When inability to find hired help and low 
prices both faced me, I decided to quit.” Mr. 
Wenger thinks he might add to his 130 hogs 
and possibly buy some steers for his 226-acre 
farm. 

Stricter requirements by dairies buying 
grade A milk are another factor prompting 
some farmers to sell off cows. Many dairies 
are handling milk in tank trucks, called 
“bulk handling,” instead of cans, to save la- 
bor. “An awful lot of farmers in this area 
have become discouraged because they felt 
they couldn’t put up a new milk house and 
bulk milk set-up,” says John L. Anderson, 
who runs an auction and loan firm at Union 
Grove. “A milk house and tank might cost 
$4,000 to $5,000 and a number have quit 
rather than scrape up that much,” - 


SOME HARDSHIP CASES 


Most of the true hardship cases among 
farmers are turning up in the northern half 
of the State where alternatives to dairying 
are few because of the short growing season 
and poor quality soil. Some of the farm- 
land there will grow only enough pasture to 
feed dairy cows in summer and enough hay 
to keep them alive in winter,” says one farm 
spokesman. A similar situation faces farm- 
ers in a good part of neighboring Minnesota's 
dairy belt. 

Farmers living some distance from cities 
must sell most of their milk for use in butter, 
cheese, and other manufactured products. 
Consequently, the price they receive aver- 
ages about 50 cents a hundredweight lower 
than the price for grade A milk going into 
the big city bottle markets. 


In the northern sections of the State, a 
number of farmers are switching from dairy- 
ing to raising potatoes. 

Southern Wisconsin farmers often have 
enough arable land to provide them with the 
alternatives of raising hogs, beef cattle, or 
cash crops. Their decision on switching 
from dairying generally is based on whether 
they have enough capital to carry them while 
beef cattle or hogs are maturing, and 
whether there are prospects for a better re- 
turn than on milk. Don Smith, manager of 
Walther Dairy, in the southwest Wisconsin 
town of Platteville, reports 10 percent fewer 
farmers selling to his dairy than a year ago. 
Hog production in the area, a practicable 
corn-hog farming region, is increasing, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith. 


—— 


MILK Prices CUT, Bur Cows CONTINUE 
COSTLY MUNCHING 


KENOSHA, Wis.—Although dairy price sup- 
ports were lowered more than a year ago, 
there’s still bitterness in dairyland, mostly 
because dairy farmers felt the first major 
whack in props. 
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The dairy farmer was crucified, complains 
veteran farmer John Voelkering. He argues 
that if he had “sold all the corn, grain, and 
Other feed I raised last year, I would have 
made $4,000 more than I made by feeding it 
to dairy cows. 
Purebred herd for 20 years and you don’t 
quit that easily.” 

Like many another dairyman, Farmer 
Voelkering’s biggest complaint is that dairy 
product prices-were lowered without an ac- 
companying cut in costs of feed the cows 
keep right on eating regardless of the price 
paid for their milk. 


Price Discrimination and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, business- 
men of Wisconsin are seriously and un- 
derstandably concerned over the report 
of the Attorney General’s Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws. The follow- 
ing column by Mr. C. Wilson Harder, of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, points up the reason for this 
concern: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Unless something reverses trend, spring of 
1955 might well go down as Washington’s 
silliest season. 

Report of Attorney General’s Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws appears major con- 
tributor to season's silliness. As already 
pointed out by Representative Henry REUSS, 
of Wisconsin, 22 of the 60 committee mem- 
bers were corporation lawyers engaged in 
fighting Government on antitrust matters. 

But probably outstanding absurdity was 
inclusion of Edward F. Howrey, Federal Trade 
Commission Chairman, on committee. 

Apparently, even Howrey recognizes the 

absurdity. In commenting on fact that he 
signed report which included recommending 
elimination of antitrust laws, Howrey is 
quoted “This should not be construed as pre- 
judgment of issues which may come before 
the Commission in individual cases.” 
* Inasmuch as FTC is a quasi-judicial body, 
this is somewhat akin to situation that would 
exist if judge went on solemn record stating 
pickpockets do no wrong, then orally assur- 
ing everyone this would have no bearing on 
his trials of pickpockets. 

Howrey’s appointment was opposed by Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business 
on grounds he was actively engaged as law- 
yer for rubber firm fighting FTC quantity- 
discount rule. 

This still-to-be enforced ruling provides 
there is reasonable limit to quantity a dealer 
must take to obtain top discount. Involved 
is vital principle applicable to many anti- 
trust cases now pending, or certain to arise, 

But before Senate confirmation commit- 
tee, Howrey promised to divorce himself from 
tire case, and by inference, from any case in 
which this principle applied. This led Sen- 
ator WARREN MacGNnuson, Washington, to re- 
mark, “I am afraid you might be on a vaca- 
tion almost permanently.” 

It is significant that since Howrey has 
been serving as chairman, this vital FTC 
ruling has not been enforced. Now Howrey, 
FTC head, goes on record as opposing prin- 
ciple involved, same position he took prior 


But I’ve been building that ` 
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to appointment as a rubber corporation 
attorney. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was removed from 
command for much less. 

But this is not only evidence of current 
stillness along the Potomac. Recently, Sen- 
ators seeking facts about foreign giveaway 
program, and specifically on a contract that 
looked dubious, were informed by FOA off- 
cials they could not report on how people’s 
money is being spent under orders from their 
superior, Harold Stassen. Somehow, it ap- 
pears the American FOA has “lend leased” 
an iron curtain from the Soviet GPU. 

Besides being head of ‘operation give- 
away,’ Stassen is now also filling a specially 
created job to promote disarmament and 
world peace. 

With this act of censorship in mind, some 
observers express hope Stassen’s first official 
act as peace promoter will not be clamping 
rigid censorship down on age-old expression 
“Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” It 
is somehow felt there must be some limita- 
tions on bureaucrats. 


The Medical Center: Its Present and 
Future Role in the Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey, director 
of the New York Hospital-Cornell Medi- 
cal Center, on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Dr. Robert C. Berson as 
vice president for health affairs, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and dean of -the 
Medical College of Alabama, which was 
delivered at Birmingham, Ala., on Sun- 
day, May 15. Dr. Hinsey’s splendid and 
challenging address is entitled “The 
Medical Center: Its Present and Future 
Role in the Nation’s Health.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: * 


THE MEDICAL CENTER: Irs PRESENT AND 
FUTURE ROLE IN THE NaTION’s HEALTH 


(Address by Joseph C. Hinsey, director, the 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter, New York City) 


President Carmichael, Senator Hill, Gov- 
ernor Folsom, Dr. Berson, and members of 
the staff and friends of the University of Ala- 
bama and its medical center, I bring you the 
greetings and congratulations of those inter- 
ested in the health sciences and our Nation’s 
health. It is a special privilege for me to be 
here because of my long friendship with 
many of those interested in the development 
and advancement of your institution and 
particularly because of close friendship 
and admiration for the physician and edu- 
cator who is being honored today. Our in- 
stitution, the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center, has been fortunate through 
the years to have had among its student 
body and staff outstanding young men and 
women from the State of Alabama, some of 
whom have come back to practice in this 
area. Although this number has decreased 
since the full 4 years of medicine has been 
presented here, we still are fortunate to have 
an occasional Alabamian. I knew the late 
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Dean Stuart Graves over many years and 
have had long discussions with him during 
the planning stages of your medical center. 
Likewise, the late Dean Roy Kracke was close 
to many of us in the field of medical educa- 
tion. I have visited with Dr. Durrett here 
on two different occasions. The program of 
this medical center, as we have just heard it 
described, is testimony that real progress has 
been made and that there is a great future 
ahead. 

Before proceeding with the theme of my 
discussion here today, I should like to pay 
tribute to the contributions of one of your 
distinguished sons, Senater LISTER HILL. The 
Hill-Burton bill which he cosponsored has 
been and is one of the greatest factors in 
the improvement of a better distribution of 
medical care in our country. He served on 
the advisory council of our survey of medi- 
cal education of which Dr. Berson was asso- 
ciate director. During recent weeks, we 
have worked with him in the development 
of Senate bill 1323 which the overwhelming 
majority of medical educators consider to 
promise much needed help to the medical 
schools of this country. The son of a physi- 
cian and one who has been extremely sensi- 
tive to the health needs of our Nation, Sena- 
tor Hitt knows how much the Nation de- 
pends upon medical centers like this to for- 
ward the better health of its people. 

The term “medical center” has developed 
as education, research, and service in the 
various health sciences have elaborated and 
expanded and have been brought into close 
proximity with the medical college. We have 
just heard how this has taken place here 
and how dentistry, nursing, teaching hospi- 
tals, and graduate work in the medical sci- 
ences have been integrated with the medi- 
cal college. Here then is an intellectual 
environment in which students in the vari- 
ous health sciences carve out their educa- 
tional background, working and developing 
shoulder to shoulder with each other. In 
the academic year preceding the present one, 
there were 295 medical students, 98 dental 
students, 123 nursing students, 46 student 
technicians, 7 physicians taking basic sci- 
ence courses for specialty boards, 11 physi- 
cians with fellowship appointments, 14 in- 
terns, 70 residents, 75 other graduate stu- 
dents in basic medical sciences. There was 
a total of 739 students in these different 
groups who were participating in the educa- 
tional activities. Not only are the educa- 
tional programs in the various health sci- 
ences strengthened by having students and 
staff working in close proximity in a center 
like this, but research in these various fields 
thrives in such an environment. The avail- 
ability of the beds in the Jefferson-Hillman 
Hospital, and the other teaching hospitals, 
is a great asset to the overall research poten- 
tial of the research laboratories. This rela- 
tionship is reciprocal because it is axiomatic 
that the medical care of patients is best car- 
ried out in a hospital environment where 
teaching and research are being carried on. 

During 1952, I served on the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion, and was most impressed by the empha- 
sis upon the team approach to better health 
and by the personnel shortages in so many 
of the health professions. With increasing 
emphasis upon the total patient, the phy- 
sician finds himself working with the nurse, 
dentist, the social-service worker, the sani- 
tary engineer, the occupational. therapist, 
the physiotherapist, and I could go on with 
many more. Just recently the National 
Health Council with the support of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 


United States has published two books— 
Partners in Health and Health Careers 
Handbook—prepared for our young people 
and their vocational counselors. The distri- 
bution will be made to 29,000 public and 
secondary schools and junior colleges in the 
country and their 744 million teen-age stu- 
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dents. In a census list of 77 major occupa- 
tional groups, the health services are seventh 
from the top. 

This guidebook lists 156 health-career op- 
portunities: 22 in administration of health 
services, 25 in basic sciences related to 
health, 21 in the medical profession, 12 in 
dentistry, 15 in nursing and related services, 
6 in dietetic and nutritional services, 3 in 
food and drug production services; 8 in med- 
ical technology, 3 in speech and hearing 
therapy, 6 in health information and com- 
munication, and many others. 

A medical center such as this must be de- 
voted to affording educational opportunities 
in as many areas as can be developed with 
high standards. Quality must be the watch- 
word, It has been said that the Nation 
doesn't need one more poorly trained doctor 
and the same applies to every one of these 
workers in the health fields. In the Nation 
as a whole, greater facilities must be afforded 
for the education of personnel in these many 
health professions. Most of our privately 
supported institutions do not have the finan- 
cial support to undertake many of these ac- 
tivities. Society in the long run must depend 
upon publicly supported institutions like 
yours to create the facilities and opportuni- 
ties for many of the health personnel. How- 
ever, wisdom dictates a slow and careful ex- 
pansion in keeping with financial and staff 
resources. 

Medical centers with their units have be- 
come intertwined into their communities 
and their influence is exerted at the local, 
State, national, and international level. 
While the assumption of greater social and 
community responsibility on the part of our 
centers has had real significance in the prog- 
ress of health, it is not without its real 
hazards. Pressures, political, community, 
and other kinds, lead to the assumption of 
greater service responsibilities in our out- 
patient clinics and in our hospitals than 
can be done and yet maintain high stand- 
ards. Conservative estimates reveal that 
each year over $100 million worth of free 
medical service to our 2 million men, women, 
and children are given by our Nation’s medi- 
cal schools. While medical- and health- 
service responsibilities play a most impor- 
tant role in our educational programs, there 
is a limit beyond which it is unwise to go 
either with financial or with human re- 
sources. The people of the State of Ala- 
bama should know what portion of the funds 
they provide for this center are devoted to 
service responsibilities and know how much 
to education and research. The support for 
education and research must be adequate 
beyond the support given for service func- 
tions. 

It has been said that there is no such thing 
as a purely local medical school. While at 
the present time admission to the first year 
of the medical school has been limited to 
citizens of your State, in the long run your 
best interests will be served by permitting 
out-of-State students to enroll. Over the 
years, your State has depended upon gradu- 
ates from out-of-State institutions to supply 
a significant portion of your health per- 
sonnel. I would hope that you still would 
have opportunities for out-of-State gradu- 
ates as well as it would be desirable for some 
of your graduates to go elsewhere. Pro- 
vincialism carried too far does not promote 
the advancement of our health education. 

In our endeavors to maintain the highest 
quality of health education, let us be mind- 
ful that physical facilities, while of great 
assistance in reaching the desired goal, are 
not sufficient unto themselves. The “bricks” 
in our temples must be inhabited by “brains” 
and outstanding personalities. If we add to 
our buildings and their equipment a stimu- 
lating and able staff and an intelligent, alert, 
curious, observant, and devoted student body, 
it won't matter so much what the curriculum 
is and whether you use vertical, horizontal, 
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or spiral integration. We need outstanding 
people who will epitomize the art as well as 
the practice of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and the other health services. 

From my contacts with the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, I am confident 
that greater emphasis is being focused upon 
the members of our staffs as teachers and 
upon the student and his place in the edu- 
cational programs of our medical colleges. 
The student of today is the alumnus of to- 
morrow. If he is made to be a member of 
our health team now, whatever his profes- 
sion is, he will be an intelligent expositor in 
the years to come. He or she can be a part 
of the most effective public relations arm of 
our universities. Let’s see to it that they are 
for us and not against us. 

In order to provide for administrative lead- 
ership for the activities you are today 
inaugurating a vice president for health af- 
fairs and a dean of your medical college. At 
a conference held recently to consider prob- 
lems of undergraduate education is psychi- 
atry, a few of the functions of a dean were 
outlined as follows: 

“Be responsible for selection and promo- 
tion of faculty members. 

“Represent the school in the community 
and the university. administration in the 
school, 

“Be directly or indirectly concerned with 
the selection of students. 

“Control the balance between various 
courses and assign their relative importance. 

“Be responsible for ancillary training pro- 
grams. 

“Maintain liaison with the alumni. 

“Assume the overall administrative respon- 
sibility for the teaching hospitals, in order 
to coordinate patient care, teaching, re- 
search, and public relations. 

“Have minimal but real contact with stu- 
dents through participation in the teaching 
program and the regular activities of one of 
the school departments. 

“Assume responsibility for community 
leadership. 

“Develop, secure, and maintain an ade- 
quate budget.” 

Dr. Berson is the coauthor with Dr. John 
E. Deitrick of a valuable monograph pub- 
lished in 1953 and entitled “Medical Schools 
in the United States at Midcentury.” On 
pages 128 through 132, one finds their evalua- 
tion of deans and vice presidents of medical 
affairs. You folks don’t need to guess about 
where he stands because it is all down in 
black and white. A significant paragraph 
says: “Regardless of background, however, it 
is of the greatest importance that the indi- 
vidual who occupies the post of medical vice 
president possess vision, judgment, and ad- 
ministrative skill to a high degree. Since 
the medical vice president has far greater 
authority and responsibility than the dean, 
and is more remote from the faculty, he 
should be skillful at obtaining the coopera- 
tion and confidence of the faculty and the 
dean. He must delegate to the various 
members of the team authority commen- 
surate with the responsibilities they must 
carry.” 

The vice president must be fair in his 
dealings with the various units of this center 
and thus maintain the proper balance. The 
ability to delegate authority and responsi- 
bility will make it possible for him to assume 
overall leadership. He must be an educator 
to teach the staff, the students, the uni- 
versity administration and the public what 
the mission, the objectives, the programs, 
and the needs are. His fundamental char- 
acter, understanding and kindliness will win 
the confidence and the teamwork so vitally 
necessary to the success of the work of this 
center. I have known Dr. Berson over a 
period of years and am confident he possesses 
those qualities that will make him an able 
leader here. He knows what quality in 
health education, research, and care means 
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and how it should be obtained and main- 
tained. With the help he will receive from 
his charming wife, from President Car- 
michael, and from all of you, I know he will 
succeed. 

We are much impressed by the great po- 
tential that exists here for greater attain- 
ment as the years go by. A few months ago 
when I was asked to express what liberty 
had meant to me, I wrote: “In addition to 
the traditional freedoms which have been 
emphasized in the political, social, and re- 
ligious realms, I have treasured the freedoms 
to observe, to investigate and experiment, to 
consider and to evaluate, and to develop con- 
clusions, about which I have been free to 
write and speak. These are the elements of 
the scientific method which are the requi- 
sites in the pursuit of truth.” Albert 
Schweitzer said: “Because I have confidence 
in the power of truth and of the spirit, I 
believe in the future of mankind. Ethical 
world and life affirmation contains within 
itself an optimisitic willing and hoping 
which can never be lost.” 

What a wonderful opportunity and chal- 
lenge lies ahead for those of you here and 
for the students who come to seek and know 
the truth and, in so doing, to serve mankind. 


From V-E Day to Now—A Prosperous 
Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 20, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as worri- 
some rumors continue to fly and the 
world struggles and writhes in what 
seems to be a constant turmoil, our Na- 
tion quietly, but efficiently, forges ahead. 

The city of Baltimore can be accepted 
as a criterion for the rate of progress 
made in the past decade as an article 
published in the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
of May 12, 1955, clearly shows. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article, entitled “From V-E Day to 
Now—A Prosperous Decade,” made part 
of the Appendix of the Rreconrp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 
From V-E Day TO Now—A Prosperous DEC- 

ADE—NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OR LACK OF 

PROGRESS IN THE CITY AND STATE 

Ten years after V-E Day it is hard to recall 
the Baltimore of rationing, overcrowding, 
price ceilings, and the entertainment curfew. 
Those were tense days, before the final Ger- 
man capitulation, and the celebration of the 
victory in Europe was sober. Rejoicing over 
the downfall of Hitler’s regime was tem- 
pered by the thought of the fighting and 
sacrifices still to come in the struggle with 
Japan. Another tempering influence was 
fear of the unemployment following demo- 


bilization. | 


Indeed, it might almost be said that the 
mood of that day was one of confidence as to 
the international future and of misgiving 
about the domestic business outlook. What 
a change today! International difficulties 
have dimmed the high hopes of success in 
that field, while our marvelous productive 
system has dispelled most of the misgivings 
about jobs, earnings and the things earnings 
will buy. We have problems, in the cold war, 
in balancing our budgets and paying our 
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taxes, in combating juvenile delinquency and 
disease. In general, however, the past dec- 
ade has put to shame those who feared the 
impact of peace upon our industrial and fi- 
nancial machinery. 

While the Nation has been moving up to 
new levels of prosperity, Maryland and Bal- 
timore have been keeping pace. In fact, the 
relative standing of the State in population 
and income is better today than it was in 
1945. Ten years ago, the State’s population 
was estimated at 2,096,000; the figure on 
July 1, 1954, was 2,602,000, and, of course, it 
is even higher today. The United States as 
a whole showed a gain of 22 percent in pop- 
ulation between 1945 and 1954, while Mary- 
land registered an increase of 24 percent in 
the same period. 

In income the growth is equally impres- 
sive. Income payments for 1945 to residents 
of Maryland were estimated at $2,539,000,000. 
By 1953—the latest year for which figures are 
available—the amount had jumped to $4,- 
402,000,000—an increase of 73.4 percent. 
The national increase was slightly less at 
only 72.1 prcent. 

If we look at per capita income payments; 
that is, at the average for all the State’s men, 
women, and children—we find again that 
Maryland is a Jump ahead of the rest of the 
Nation. Taking the United States as a whole, 
per capita income payments for 1945 
amounted to $1,191, but by 1953 the figure 
had risen to $1,709, an increase of 43.5 per- 
cent. The increase for Maryland was 45.4 
percent, or from $1,277 to $1,857. 

Recalling that income payments represent 
purchasing power, it is easy to see how the 
people of this State~bought the homes, the 
automobiles, the television sets, the furni- 
ture they have acquired since the war. 


PROSPERITY’S BACKBONE 


The State's prosperity has been due to 
many factors, but its backbone is to be found 
in the building boom, in industry, in the port, 
and agriculture. The extent of building may 
be indicated by the fact that permits for 
more than $1,300,000,000 worth of new con- 
struction were issued in the city, and in 
Baltimore and Anne Arundel Counties be- 
tween 1946 and 1954. According to the 
Manufacturers’ Record, in 1945, 255,000 
workers engaged in manufacturing in Mary- 
land produced $1,570,000,000 worth of goods. 
Last year 275,000 workers turned out 
$3,385,000,000 of manufactured products. 

In the decade since the war the port has 
had its ups and downs, being directly af- 
fected by such things as the booming war- 
time shipments in 1945 and Marshall plan 
shipments in the postwar period. Never- 
theless the total value of exports and imports 
was more than half as much again in 1954 
as in 1945, having risen from $617,200,000 10 
years ago to about $950 million in 1954. Ore, 
of course, accounted for much of the in- 
crease. Ore imports rose from 1,650,000 to 
9,164,000 tons during the period. 

Vessel arrivals are up from 4,015 in the last 
year of the war to 4,828 in 1954. Three field 
offices of the Association of Commerce, in 
Chicago, New York, and Pittsburgh, now try 
to turn up business in those areas. And 
whereas the port was served by only 19 
steamship lines 10 years ago, there are 91 
today. 

Despite the all-out effort made by Mary- 
land farmers during the war, they are pro- 
ducing more on fewer farms and getting 
more money for their products than in 1945, 
Consolidation—and some conversion of 
farmland to other purposes—cut the number 
of the State’s farms from a little over 41,000 
to about 36,000 in 1950, and the number is 
believed to have remained fairly constant 
Since then. But farm receipts have risen 
from $191,500,000 in 1945 to $245,500,000 
last year. 

In two important commodities, milk and 
broiler production, the trend has been sharp- 
ly upward. The annual output of broilers 
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went up from nearly 40 million to over 58 
million in the 10-year period. Milk produc- 
tion increased from 1,081,000,000 pounds in 
1945 to 1,448,000,000 pounds in 1954. The 
dollar figures tell a somewhat different story. 
While milk produgtion was rising by about 
one-third, the value was going up by more 
than half. But although broiler production 
went up by almost 50 percent, the total value 
of the birds rose by only 15 percent, reflect- 
ing the greatly increased competition offered 
by other areas of the country which have 
gone into broiler production. 


POPULATION 


In population, Baltimore has had many 
comings and goings. The July 1, 1945, esti- 
mate of the health department was 930,000; 
the July 1, 1955, estimate is 966,000. That 
means a gain of only 4,000 a year since the 
1950 Federal census. 

During this period, as people moved to the 
county, the white population is held to have 
declined from 732,800 to 708,000; while the 
nonwhite total has risen from 197,200 to 
258,000, or percentagewise, from 21.2 percent 
then to 26.7 percent now. 

Birth rates have climbed: White, from 
18.2 to 21.1; nonwhite, from 23 to 33.2. Si- 
multaneously death rates have dropped: 
White from 11.6 to 10.6; nonwhite, from 14.6 
to 10.6. The evening off of white and non- 
white death rates is a noteworthy event to 
population experts. 

The full story, of course, must include 
the tremendous growth of Baltimore’s sub- 
urban area. The Baltimore County depart- 
ment of education calculates that the cur- 
rent population is 345,000—against a 1945 
total, including war workers, of not more 
than 200,000. 

BOOKS AND ARTS 


Material progress, then, was marked in 
many ways. There were changes, too, and 
sometimes striking advances in the cultural 
interests of the community and in its edu- 
cational institutions. : 

In 1945 the book circulation of the Pratt 
Library was 2,863,005 among 155,240 regis- 
tered borrowers. Last year the circulation 
was 3,434,886 among 204,297 borrowers. 
Since VE-day the Pratt has opened 2 new 
branches, doubled the size of 2 others, and 
started plans for 5 more. It has added 2 
bookmobiles to its service (239,249 books 
were drawn from these shelves on wheels 
last year), and opened a film department 
which lent 6,481 educational films to va- 
rious groups in 1954. And very recently 
there were 2 innovations that 1945 could 
hardly have dreamed of—the Central Li- 
brary made room for a smoking nook and 
was fully air conditioned. > 

Both the Walters Art Gallery and the 
Museum of Art were busier too. The Wal- 
ters attendance, 49,190 in 1945, was up to 
53,334 last year. It presented 5 major ex- 
hibitions 10 years ago; in 1954 there were 
6 major displays among the 40 that were 
offered the public. Its total educational 
events for children and adults rose in the 
same period from 224 to 521 and last year 
15 of these were presented by radio and 
television against none in 1945. 

The museum had 52 exhibits last year as 
compared with 55 in 1945, but its general 
schedule of events was far greater and at- 
tendance rose from 93,615 to 122,696. More- 
over, the museum is incomparably richer in 
permanent possessions than it was 10 years 
ago. In the course of the decade it has ac- 
quired the great Cone collection as well as 
the May, Gallagher, Wurtzburger, and Wood- 
ward collections and the Nelson Gutman 
accumulation of Toulouse-Lautrec posters 
and prints. The Saidie A. May wing, provid- 
ing an art center for young people, has been 
added and work will soon begin on a new 
wing that will house the Cone collection. 


Other forms of entertainment did not 
show such progress. In the case of the Bal- 
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timore Symphony it has about held its own. 
The 63 concerts of the season 1945-46 at- 
tracted 95,100 persons. In 1954-55 exactly 
96,519 were drawn to 67 concerts. Ford's 
Theater presented 18 shows in the season 
1944-45, including 1 week of Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory. The season that ended 
April 30 offered 13. Nineteen hundred forty- 
five was a great boom year for the movie 
houses of which Baltimore then had 105, 12 
of them first-run theaters. That peak year 
was followed by a sharp decline which in 
turn has been followed by gradual but steady 
recovery. Today there are 93 movie houses 
in the city, 13 of them showing first-run 
films. However, the number of “little,” or 
art, movies has increased from 1 to 4. 

Of course, the most spectacular of all ar- 
rivals is television. Maybe there were a few 
experimental sets around in 1945 but you 
could count them on your two hands prob- 
ably minus thumbs. But since TV really 
came of age some 602,800 sets have been sold 
in Baltimore. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education has been transformed 
in the last 10 years. At the end of the war, 
campuses were almost bare of students and 
faculty alike. Now they are teeming, 
though the numbers of students are not as 
great as in the late forties, when GI bene- 
fits supported an army of veterans in col- 
lege. How the colleges have changed may be 
seen from the fact that enrollment of de- 
gree candidates at the University of Mary- 
land rose from 4,105 in 1945 to 16,254 in 1953. 

The look of the campuses has certainly 
altered—the University of Maryland, the 
University of Baltimore, Morgan State Col- 
lege and the Johns Hopkins University (both 
Homewood and the medical institutions), 
in particular, have several new buildings 
each; while Goucher College, with but one 
building in Towson a decade ago, now has 
shifted its whole program there. 

The cost of education to the student has 
almost doubled. Undergraduate tuition at 
Johns Hopkins, for instance, has risen from 
$495 to $800; at Goucher, from $500 to $750 
with a further increase in effect next year. 
Board and room in each instance have 
almost doubled. 

SCHOOLS 


At the close of World War II the Baltimore 
public-school population was at low ebb— 
only 104,658 pupils. Immediately after the 
war the enrollment began increasing and 
kept on increasing, until the present total of 
144,090 was reached. To accommodate them 
all, the Department of Education utilized 
spare 1945 space and then provided new or 
refurbished spaces for 30,265 additional chil- 
dren, through last year. This year build- 
ings to hold 13,185 more are underway or 
close to that point. The cost from 1945 
through this year amounts to a tidy $73 
million. 

The decade brought three substantial 
changes in the school system, as well as a 
flood of new students. In 1947 a State law 
went into effect which required children to 
remain in school until they were 16 years 
old, instead of 14 as formerly. In 1951, 
February admissions were stopped in Balti- 
more, forcing beginning pupils to start school 
in September or wait until the following 
September, depending on their age. And 
then in 1954 the Supreme Court ruled racial 
segregation unconstitutional in education, 
and Baltimore schools shifted last fall to a 
nonsegregated basis. 


ROADS, TRAFFIC, TRANSIT 


Postwar growth also brought a great ex- 
pansion in motor traffic and roads. The 
total of all motor vehicles in all Maryland, 
back in 1945, was 492,487, of which approxi- 
mately 175,000 were registered to Balti- 
moreans. When the last new car and truck 
is registered this year the total is expected 
to 964,162, or almost double that of a decade 
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ago. The Baltimore total will then be some- 
thing like 285,000. 

Maryland came out of the war with a roads 
system more outdated than most of the east- 
ern States. A report just before the war had 
estimated that 2,500 miles of our 4,500 miles 
of improved highways were obsolete. Every 
person who was driving in 1945 knows how 
bad things were. 

In 1947 Governor Lane started a big new 
program of rebuilding. In 4 years the State 
spent $163 million in major road work. In 
1952 and 1953 something more than $50 mil- 
lion additional was laid out. These 2 years 
formed an interim period. With 1954 the 
new 12-year program on which the McKeldin 
administration is now working was initiated. 
It is expected to entail an outlay of at least 
#568 million. These amounts do not include 
the $44 million Bay Bridge nor the $135 
million harbor tunnel. 

Already as a result of these expenditures 
the State has such dual highways as the new 
road to Frederick, Maryland's share of the 
Washington Parkway, and many roads such 
as the new Route 50 on the Eastern Shore. 

The other side of the great increase of 
motor traffic is the intensification of one 
of the city’s most acute problems. In 1945 
the general assembly approved the estab- 
lishment of a traffic engineering bureau in 
the police department. The city then had 
434 intersections with signal lights and only 
one major pair of one-way streets: Franklin 
and Mulberry. 

Now we have Mr. Henry A. Barnes, and a 
separate department of traffic engineering 
with 129 permanent employees and a budget 
close to $2 million a year. New traffic lights 
or rebuilt old ones go up at 4 times the 
1946 rate, paint is spread-in 15,000- to 20,000- 
gallon-a-year lots, and new signs mushroom 
at the rate of 15,000 a year. 

Baltimore now has 690 intersections with 
traffic lights, and is getting more all the time. 
The city has more one-way streets than 
many motorists can keep straight, and in 
addition, some major street improvements 
have been made: the expressway route to 
Washington, extension of Potee Street, Ed- 
mondson Avenue-Hilton Street underpass, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad overpass in 
Brooklyn, and repaving galore. But peak- 
hour traffic jams are still with us. 

Mass transit costs, like practically every- 
thing else, have risen during the period. In 
1945 you could still ride the bus or trolley- 
car for a dime. Successive increases through 
124%, cents, 15 cents, and 17 cents have 
brought the fare to its present 18-cent level. 
But price increases are about the only thing 
the transit situation has in common with 
the rest of the economy. Otherwise the 
pattern has been one of contraction. Reve- 
nue mileage rolled up by the transit com- 
pany's vehicles was 38,620,000 in 1945. Now 
it is down to 28,540,000. But decreased pa- 
tronage tells the most dramatic story, down 
from almost 260 million in 1945 to only 140,- 
500,000 last year. 

TALK 

We all seem to be more wordy today than 
on V-E Day. For evidence look at the rise in 
Baltimore post office receipts from $10,- 
313,109 in 1945 to $16,889,698 in 1953; but a 
better way—since many people today can’t 
be bothered to write but simply talk—is with 
telephone statistics. Baltimoreans in 1945 
averaged 728,100 phone calls daily, less than 
1 per person; the present average is 1,239,700, 
about 1 apiece for the population of the 
metropolitan area. 


This is attributable in part to the increas- 
ing number of telephones. The national 
total rose 98 percent, but Maryland's more 
than doubled—another index of the State’s 
comparative advance. Maryland's total last 
January 1 was 852,690. 

SPORTS 


But phone conversations aren’t the only 
vocal exercises we are enjoying today. There 
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is no question but what organized sports 
have gained, though there have been downs 
as well as ups. In wartime, schedules were 
curtailed and spectators usually couldn't 
make auto trips. Even so, boxing bouts were 
held weekly. Baltimore had two league soc- 
cer teams; the new-born basketball Bullets 
were second in their league’s division. 

In 1955, however, the big-league Orioles 
and Colts have sent local sports patriotism 
to a new pitch. Navy’s crew and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s football team are na- 
tional powers. Facilities, too, have been 
much improved: viz, new stadia in Balti- 
more and College Park, and one expected in 
Annapolis. Baltimore still has no modern 
indoor arena, but does have the promise of 
one. 


Supporling Statements Developed by the 
Maritime Division of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
l Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board should disapprove 
any future rate agreement that may be 
filed by the Pacific Westbound Confer- 
ence and the Far East Conference which 
fails to establish a freight-rate differen- 
tial to the Orient properly reflecting the 
lower costs of transportation from the 
west coast. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a statement support- 
ing this position which was prepared by 
the maritime division of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


SUPPORTING STATEMENTS DEVELOPED BY THE 
MARITIME DIVISION OF THE SEATTLE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Since the end of World War II, various 
organizations on the Pacific Coast have 
endeavored to negotiate with the steamship 
lines for a freight-rate structure to the 
Orient which would give recognition to the 
geographical advantage enjoyed by the west 
coast over competing areas on the Atlantic 
and gulf. ‘The present steamship rates be- 
tween the west coast and the Orient do not 
refiect the proper relationship when com- 
pared with the rates from competing Atlan- 
tic and gulf coast ports. A recent survey 
conducted by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute declared that Pacific coast port rates to 
the Orient are generally equal to rates pub- 
lished from ports of other coastal districts. 
The report also states that on local traffic, 
the Pacific coast suffers a rate disadvantage 
to Far Eastern territories on about 25 per- 
cent of the items listed in the applicable 
ocean tariffs. 

One of the most important factors in rate- 
making is the cost of performing the service. 
In the present instance, carriers between the 
gulf and Atlantic coast to the Far East suffer 
considerably higher costs of operations than 
do carriers from the Pacific coast. 


To To 
Nautical miles from: Manila Yokahama 
Bese claw S 5, 969 4,257 
NEW, o iig E aA 11, 365 9, 700 
New Orleans. ..._..-..- 10, 780 9,115 


This means approximately an additional 
30 days at sea for carriers operating out 
of Atlantic ports, with an estimated per- 
day cost of operation of $2,500. This results 
in a 1-way cost to carriers from Atlantic 


coast of approximately $70,000 more than- 
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that experienced from the Pacific coast. 
Additionally, vessels operating from the At- 
lantic and gulf coasts must pay Panama 
Canal tolls of from $4,500 to $7,300 per 
vessel. 

The Orient, historically and potentially, 
is avery important export market for the 
Pacific coast and northwestern manufactur- 
ers and growcrs. The ability of western 
industries, manufacturers, and agriculture 
to retain and expand their natural outlets 
in the Far East is dependent on a fair rate 
structure. It is felt that the present struc- 
ture unjustly discriminates against indus- 
tries and agriculture in the West. 

In the 1920's and early 1930’s, a working 
agreement was in effect between the Pacific 
Westbound Conference and the Far East 
Conference and under this agreement, rates 
from the west coast to the Orient were gen- 
erally lower, by approximately 25 percent 
than those from the east coast. During the 
late 1930’s and early 1940’s, a highly com- 
petitive situation resulted in a gradual re- 
duction of this advantage so that eventually 
the rates were generally equalized. The 
equalization of freight rates to afford equal 
opportunity in a given market is not sound 
and should not be continued. 

On traffic to the Hawaiian Islands, the 
substantially longer haul from the Atlantic 
and gulf coast is generally reflected in the 
rates and is an accepted pattern. Gener- 
ally the carriers that serve the Hawaiian 
Islands from the west coast also handle ton- 
nage from the Atlantic coast and gulf ports 
as is the case to the Orient. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Business and its Political Mythology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Honorable William Benton, 
formerly a Member of the United States 
Senate, made a very interesting address 
to the Young Presidents National Con- 
vention meeting in Phoenix, Ariz. The 
subject of his talk was “Business and Its 
Political Mythology.” It is a very in- 
teresting, thought-provoking, and con- 
structive address, and I commend a care- 
ful reading of it to everyone. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the speech exceeds by about a half 
column the amount that is allowed with- 
out an estimate of the cost, and that the 
cost of printing is estimated to be $200. 
I now ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the cost, the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND Irs POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY 


(Address of Hon. William Benton, chairman 
of the board, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Muzak 
Corp., before the Young Presidents Na- 
tional Convention, Phoenix, Ariz., April 4, 
1955) 


Mr. Chairman and other presidents, this 
is my first opportunity to speak to an audi- 
ence of presidents. 

The Senate of the United States is called 
the world's most exclusive gentlemen's club. 
But you here today can boast that the Sen- 
ate can't be considered more exclusive than 
your own. Yours is the only club where 
every member can now claim a future as 
long and as bright as his past. You differ 
from the Senate also in this: the Senator 
fears he won't be in his club for long; you 
know you won't be. 

Many of you think you know your fu- 
ture—bigger and brighter and better busi- 
nesses. As I shall explain to you shortly, I 
regret such personal self-assurance about 
the wave of the future. 

I was once a young president. I sold out 
as the president and owner of a successful 
business 20 years ago—to become vice presi- 
dent of a university. Today, at 55, I some- 
times regret my reputation as a bright young 
man. Ican’t keep up with it. The key ques- 
tion is never how old you are. The key 
question is always how good you are. As 
you grow older, you will face grave difficul- 
ties in becoming half as good as your ad- 
mirers now think you are. 

I salute you as you convene here in Phoe- 
nix to review your poportunities and to con- 
sider your responsibilities. I have selected 
as my keynote the allegedly golden strand 
of your futures. Lyle Spencer and Mitch 
Mitchell have told me you get down to busi- 
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ness. quickly. ‘They have described your 
seminars. They have told me you often be- 
come preoccupied with management details. 
They suggested that I therefore emphasize 
the larger setting of business. This seems 
to me to indicate not so much where you 
are as where you are going. And they have 
hinted that I shouldn't hesitate tð be pro- 
vocative; that I should pull no punches; 
that you can take it; and that you'll take 
me apart later. 

As we look ahead, the larger setting of 
business is politics. The destiny of man, as 
Thomas Mann observed, presents its mean- 
ing in political terms. To a businessman 
politics embraces not only the wide, philo- 
sophic area that covers all group relations 
including his own relationships with his own 
employees. Politics includes also the nar- 
rower sphere of his relationships with his 
government. 

But let us take war as the most obvious 
example of political action in its impact 
on man and on his businesses. War—total 
war—nuclear war—the preparation for war 
and the prevention of war—these are polit- 
ical questions. They embrace and dwarf the 
daily problems with which you grapple in 
business. They are the larger setting. 

The preservation and enlargement of 
human freedom is the primary aim of our 
society. This is a political goal. So also 
is justice. And so also are the problems 
of depression, of mass unemployment, of 


inflation. These have become political 
questions. They are the larger setting of 
business. 


This was not always true. Throughout 
much of the 19th century in America, if 
we can exclude the Civil War, the impact 
of politics on busines was far less than 
today, a midget in contrast to a giant. 
Most 19th century presidential campaigns 
were fought on economic issues. But with 
few exceptions—for example, the political 
decisions involved in our tariff policy and 
our antimonopoly laws—the decisions of 
Government were minor compared with the 
myriad of key decisions taken privately. 
For example, economic historians do not 
now believe it would have made much dif- 
ference if William Jennings Bryan had had 
his way on silver. According to one author- 
ity, the invention of barbed wire alone was 
probably more important to the West than 
the 16-to-1 formula. 

Politics, once the game played around the 
periphery of the economy, is today operating 
at its heart. And this is not only because 
our survival as a free people is at stake. If 
the Soviet Union were to sink into the sea 
tomorrow we would not go back to the day, 
only 30 years ago, when the Federal budget 
amounted to less than half of corporate 
profits in a good year, and when the Gov- 
ernment lacked the most elementary weapons 
to combat the wilder swings of the business 
cycle. 

As businessmen, you and I can't afford to 
misunderstand politics. We can ignore it 
only at our peril. Neither can we afford to 
nurse the prevalent myths about politics 
which have been dear to businessmen for 
nearly a hundred years. 

Traditionally, a seminar begins with a text. 
I’m now going to give you two to chew on. 
The first is from the March 1955, issue of 
Fortune magazine. It is two short sentences 
from the article, Why the Depression Lasted 
so Long, by two members of the Fortune staff, 


Gilbert Burck and Charles Silberman. Here 
are the sentences—the key sentences in their 
analysis: 

“Franklin Roosevelt was haunted by the 
ideal of a balanced budget, and his deficits 
were too small to counteract the decline in 
private spending. And in 1936 he lost his 
nerve and practically balanced the 1937 
budget—with disastrous results.” 

Fortune is perhaps our most self-con- 
scious expounder of business philosophy. 
In this article it is saying that the New Deal 
wasn’t New Dealish enough. I suggest as a 
seminary research project—perhaps for the 
School of Business Administration at Har- 
vard—a report on what the business press 
was saying about the New Deal in 1936. In 
that year, you will recall, 86 percent of Amer- 
ican newspapers supported Landon against 
Roosevelt. Apparently they even sold Roose- 
velt on the idea of a balanced budget. 

My second text is from a source perhaps 
equally respectable, the Economic Report 
of the President, issued from the Whate 
House this January. This report explains, 
with modest pride, why the recession of 1953 
and 1954 wasn’t worse. “It is well to recall,” 
the report says, “that we have developed in 
our country a fiscal system that tends to 
cushion or offset a decline in private income.” 
Then it continues, on page after page, to list 
the steps that were taken by the Federal 
Government to offset the decline; the budget 
and tax measures, Federal Reserve and Treas- 
ury measures, public works and social se- 
curity measures. 

Now I cheerfully concede that it would 
be too much to expect President Eisenhower 
to tell the name of the system he invoked, 
The name of the system is of course the 
New Deal. But in the interests of public 
education could we not perhaps have ex- 
pected him to name a few of the authoriz- 
ing acts of Congress under which he says he 
proceeded? For example, and to name only 
a few, his economic report referred to re- 
sults flowing from the Emergency Banking 
Act of 1933 and the Banking Act of 1935; the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933; the 
Social Security Act of 1935, the Housing 
Acts of 1934 and 1937; the creation of the 
Export-Import Bank in 1934. These meas- 
ures are now blandly taken for granted, as 
part of America’s inheritance. But please 
remember, there was nothing bland or 
taken-for-granted about them at the time 
they were proposed. They were fought tooth- 
and-nail and chiefly by the business com- 
munity. The banks of the country, which 
bless the acts now, joined almost unani- 
mously in fighting all the great acts passed by 
Democratic Congresses, from the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 through the Banking 
Act of 1935, the most important piece of 
legislation passed by Congress in that diffi- 
cult and trying year, which included the 
Federal Deposit Insurance program. Please 
remember this background, my young ex- 
ecutive friends, as you look forward hope- 
fully to taking your places on the boards 
of directors of the banks most revered in 
your communities. 

The businessmen of the thirties were sur- 
prisingly illiterate economically; most other 
Americans were, too; but Calvin Coolidge's 
and Herbert Hoover’s America presumed that 
business men were knowledgeable in eco- 
nomic matters because they looked like eco- 
nomic practitioners. The article from For- 
tune I’ve just quoted says, “The basic reason 
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the depression lasted so long was, of course, 
the economic ignorance of the times.” 

In 1942, after the outbreak of war, Jesse 
Jones, the Secretary of Commerce, asked 
Paul Hoffman and me to build up an organi- 
zation of business men who would plan and 
prepare to prevent depression and unem- 
ployment when the war ended. This organi- 
gation became the Committee for Economic 
‘Development. We built into its bylaws a 
Research and Policy Committee, to bring 
economists and business men together. I 
am proud of the shelf of policy papers which 
has resulted from their joint efforts. After 
the war, the Research and Policy Commit- 
tee took over the CED. The close coopera- 
tion with top ranking scholars made the 
CED distinctive among business organiza- 
tions—and today, in my opinion, makes the 
CED the most broadly influential of all busi- 
ness organizations in Washington. 

I was asked by the CED, in 1942, to draft 
a basic statement of its position. The state- 
ment appeared in Fortune in 1944, after 
going through 44 drafts and much debate, 
under the title “The Economics of a Free 
Society.” Most of my key 12 points were, I 
hoped, eloquent statements of our American 
free enterprise philosophy. A few of the 
ideas seemed shocking at the ‘time to many 
business men—‘“In a democracy there is a 
place for private enterprise and there is a 
place for public enterprise.” 

* J s . * 

“To compensate for the weakness of their 
individual bargaining position, wage earners 
need the right to combine into organizations 
for collective bargaining.” 


“The people's elected representatives are 
responsible for establishing fiscal, monetary 
and other policies that help prevent the 
fever of inflation and the paralysis of defla- 
. tion and depression.” 

. In retrospect, it seems clear to me that 

the greatest single service rendered by the 
CED has been the education of its members 
from the business community in politics and 
economics. Most of them, however, and most 
of you will be relieved to hear this, have re- 
mained loyal to the Republican Party—al- 
though many of these, I hope you will regret 
to hear, are somewhat suspect within it. 

Now I come to the most pervasive and per- 
nicious myth of American politics—for young 
presidents. Here is where I ask you to open 
your presidential minds. Please examine 
with me and within yourselves the myth that 
the Democrats are against business, and that 
Republicans are somehow better for busi- 
ness. 

Like all myths, the notion that the Demo- 
crats are hostile to business has a foot in his- 
tory. Once the Democratic Party was domi- 
nated by the agricultural southern and bor- 
der States. Once the rank-and-file of agrar- 
ian democracy, in its fierce determination to 
foster and defend its faith in private prop- 
erty, clashed with the new business men of 
New England over monetary policy and the 
tariff. That was a long while ago. Now we in 
New England worry about the competition of 
the industrial South. Now the nucleus of 
Republican strength lies in the agricultural 
areas of the Midwest and West. 

The myth that the Democrats are against 
business carried over into the 20th century— 
in many respects with even greater force, 
though with far less justification. It is with 
us still. 

Woodrow Wilson, the first Democratic Pres- 
ident of this century, sponsored legislation 
under the slogan, “The New Freedom,” which 
struck many business men as antagonistic 
and evil. The New Freedom included the 
creation of the Federal Reserve System; the 
Clayton Act, which strengthened the anti- 
trust laws; and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, which brought the force of Federal 
law to bear on various forms of business 
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piracy and fraud. The Wilsonian program 
attacked monopoly business and threatened 
the 1913 version of big business. The eco- 
nomic illiteracy of our era—with some help, 
I agree, from the one party press—has twisted 
and distorted this great Wilsonian program 
into one unfriendly to business. 

Although to most business men of Wil- 
son’s time his program looked like radical- 
ism—yes and like socialism—today not even 
the most intellectually antique business 
spokesman would seriously propose to repeal 
the New Freedom, or to contend that it has 
proved bad for the country or for business. 

If the New Freedom produced suspicion 
among businessmen, the New Deal, 20 years 
later, was greeted with fury. You here today 
were in your teens, or even younger, as the 
New Deal program unfolded. You can scarce- 
ly remember the bitterness it evoked. 

Yet as the passions now dissolve and as 
saner views prevail, we find businessmen 
today defending New Deal legislation as their 
protection and even their salvation. 

I again refer to the current economic re- 
port. of President Eisenhower. Here is the 
application of the New Deal legislation for 
combatting the deadly cycle of boom and 
bust—the instruments of credit and debt 
policy which can temper the economic cli- 
mate without prescribing the raindrops, 
which can improve the atmosphere in which 
business functions without intefering with 
the businessman’s daily decisions. 

When social-security legislation was first 
proposed, it was looked on by the business 
community as a special evidence of hostility 
to business. Unemployment compensation— 
the dole—would destroy the labor force by 
converting the sturdy American workingman 
into anidler. Old-age insurance would ruin 
the incentive to save. The self-reliant 
American would be reduced to a spineless 

ulp. 

p These things were predicted and far, far 
more, and far, far worse. Yes, they were 
predicted by the young presidents of that 
day, aping the old. But they didn’t happen, 
and no one now supposes that they ever will. 
Employers now testify before congressional 
committees that social security provides pro- 
tection which the worker needs and which 
the private employer can never adequately 
provide. Further, social security is now rec- 
ognized as an important cushion under pur- 
chasing power when things go wrong either 
in a depressed community or in the country 
at large. Our social-security laws are a 
strategic part of the businessman’s defense 
against depression. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
was once taken as proof positive of New Deal 
hostility to business in general and to Wall 
Street in particular. Now we find the busi- 
ness witnesses before Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
committee citing the SEC as further proof of 
the proposition that the market is much 
sounder now than it was in 1929. We hear 
the chairman of the SEC, the successor of 
the radical Bill Douglas of the New Deal 
days—we hear him testify like a certified 
public accountant working for the chamber 
of commerce and the NAM. 

One New Deal act which was greeted with 
some warmth by large segments of the busi- 
ness community was the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. This would have wiped out 
most of our defenses against monopoly. This 
act put us on the road to a cartel system. 
As a young president, I'm proud to report 
to you that I fought a provision in the pro- 
posed code for the advertising agency busi- 
ness. This provision made it illegal to em- 
ploy a man from an agency competitor with- 
out notifying his boss. My opposition, per- 
haps because I was growing fast and em- 
ploying the best men I could procure and 
at the highest wages then paid—it was my 
opposition that beat the projected code. 
Under such codes, a lot of young presidents 
here today would still be buried in account- 
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ing or shipping departments, as many of 
your counterparts are today in Europe. Hap- 
pily, the NRA was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 

The New Deal farm legislation was 
thought by many businessmen to show the 
Democrats at their hare-brained worst. 
Certainly our farm legislation is far from 
perfect, and many adjustments lie ahead. 
Yet in recent years, as export markets have 
declined and more and more of our farm 
surpluses have been thrown back into the 
domestic market, support prices have 
cushioned the decline in farm prices and 
farm income. Those businessmen who 
sell to the farmer—the farm machinery 
manufacturers, the mail order houses and 
chain stores, the feed and fertilizer com- 
panies—will tell you that what has been 
good for the farmer has been good for them. 
Only time can tell whether the Republicans 
will deal more constructively with this is- 
sue than the Democrats. I wish them luck. 

Finally, I must mention the Democratic 
so-called partiality for labor. Here, some of 
you may say, there has been an alliance 
against business. 

But is this indeed so? Did not the Wag- 
ner Act merely speed up the process of get- 
ting most of American industry under a 
sound system of collective bargaining? 
Wasn't it better, even in the narrowest busi- 
ness view, to shorten the agony? And I 
wonder how many businessmen there are 
who suppose that there is any other prac- 
ticable solution to labor relations than the 
development of mature and stable unions 
bargaining collectively on behalf of their 
members. 

I could continue to pile up examples. 
But the pattern is clear. Much that the 


_ business community once labeled as evi- 


dence of hostility to business now turns out 
to be the bastion of business strength. 
When the political cycle now brings the Re- 
publicans back into power they accept the 
gains, and sometimes even claim the credit, 
Wasn't Theodore Roosevelt the champion 
trust buster, after all? And don’t we now 
hear from Republican apologists that much 
of the New Deal was foreshadowed by steps 
taken by President Hoover? 

I won’t argue with any of the Republican 
apologies or explanations. I use them myself 
for the Democrats when I can develop them. 
I won't even deny that the Republicans have 
also been helpful to business. Indeed, have 
you ever considered how helpful it is some- 
times just to relax, to relax into the simple 
device of doing nothing? My point is mere- 
ly that the Democrats have been at least as 
good for business. And that they have been 
at least as good for freedom of enterprise. I 
am merely seeking to destroy the myth, 
which I fear grips most of you, that the Re- 
publicans are better for business than the 
Democrats. = 

I do indeed contend that there is more 
freedom of enterprise in the United States 
today, in any meaningful sense of that 
phrase, than there was in Mark Hanna's day. 
I pick Mark because he’s Secretary Hum- 
phrey’s ancestor. I contend that if the phi- 
losophy of Mark Hanna had prevailed in the 
United States throughout the first half of 
this century, the outlook for freedom of en- 
terprise in the second half would be bleak 
indeed. 


I suggest also that if the Democratic Party 
has been hostile to American business, then 
it has aided, strengthened, buttressed, and 
invigorated its enemy as no antagonist has 
ever done before in the long history of hu- 
man strife. 

I fear I cannot close without asking the 
obvious question which flows from much of 
the foregoing: Can it be that the Democratic 
Party in this century has had a better view 
on business welfare than the business lead- 
ers themselves? I believe this to be true, 
but it is true not so much because the Dem- 
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ocrats possess greatly superior business wis- 
dom but because they have tended to take a 
somewhat larger view of American society 
as a whole. Their party has not been domi- 
nated by any one group. Believing in de- 
mocracy, they have held with fair consist- 
ency to the conviction that our American 
people, when they seek what is good for our 
American society as a_whole, are also seek- 
ing what is good for American business. 

What is my moral for you, if you conclude 
I must have one? Shall I now seek to make a 
case for a future alliance between business 
and the Democratic Party? I suggest no such 
alliance. On the contrary, I argue against 
them. I do not want to see business, or 
labor, or farmers tied immutably to either 
party. I feel the same way about an alliance 
with the big cities—or the immigrants or 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Our two political parties should seek to earn 
and reserve the support of each and every 
major group, and deserve it continuously. 

By and large, our farm leaders have suc- 
cessfully avoided a permanent commitment 
to either party; they have sought to preserve 
their bargaining position. 

Most of our labor leaders, perhaps less 
successfully, have sought to avoid fixed party 
alliances. We have heard labor leaders de- 
nouncing Democratic Presidents, and Demo- 
cratic Presidents denouncing labor leaders. 
Labor has sought to avoid taking responsi- 
bility for the Democratic Party, and I would 
oppose with all by strength, in the interest 
of the Democratic Party itself, and of labor, 
and of the country, the kind of alliance be- 
tween the Democrats and labor that has ex- 
isted between business and the Republican 
Party. 

The spokesmen for business have not been 
politically as wise, in my opinion, as they 
should have been. They have encouraged 
the development of the clear, open and long- 
standing partnership between business and 
the Republican Party. 

This we have the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. McKay, telling a business audience, 
“We're here in the saddle as an administra- 
tion representing business and industry.” 

This presumed partnership isn't justified 
by enlightened self-interest. Its risk and 
penalties should be examined and contin- 
ually reexamined by the business community. 
Take this message home if you will: first, the 
partnership tends to unite rival interest 
groups in opposition to it; and secondly, 
business violates the simplest of political 
rules by leading with its chin. Operating 
under the myth that the Republicans are 
better for business than the Democrats, the 
business community asks to be saddled with 
responsibility for the mistakes of the Repub- 
lican Party. Or am I overstepping in sug- 
gesting that there may be mistakes—at least 
in 1955 and 1956, even if not in 1953 and 
1954? ; 

Most of us Americans believe in the two- 
party system. Regardless of the party to 
which we belong, we want two vigorous par- 
ties. The.best way to keep our two parties 
competitive and healthy is to encourage 
each to be as inclusive as possible, to keep 
reaching for the other party's constituency, 
to try to speak for the best interests of all 
groups and thus for the entire country. 

Our European friends are puzzled by our 
party system, and a little scornful of it. 
They think of political parties as factions 
representing social or economic classes or 
interests, or as the action fronts for rigid 
political dogmas. They point out that our 
parties don’t seem to stand for anything; 
that they are shifting coalitions of mutually 
conflicting interest groups, without inner 
consistency or intellectual structure. As 
they view us, Europeans are right. But these 
very qualities are one great source of Amer- 
jca's political strength and stability. 

As seen from Europe, our two parties are 
indeed very much alike in their professions 
and in their ideologies, Because they are, we 
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don’t experience violent shifts when power 
changes hands—with nationalization of in- 
dustry in one regime and denationalization 
in the next. Our two parties proceed prag- 
matically—opportunistically, if you will—to 
try to solve problems as they emerge, com- 
promising as best they can the pressures of 
the many self-interest groups. Neither 
party can be opposed to business in such a 
system. Likewise, business should be op- 
posed to neither party, and identified with 
neither party. 

I now come to my moral for each of you 
young businessmen as individuals. I urge 
each of you to get into politics. You owe it 
to your community and to your country, in 
a world where politics is increasingly deter- 
minant. Traditionally, our businessmen 
have avoided and even scorned close partici- 
pation in political life. They have adopted 
political attitudes from the viewpoint of 
their narrow business interests, such as on 
tariffs or taxes. They have moved in aggres- 
sively only where they have seen a dollar- 
and-cents stake in franchises, or utility 
rates, or public contracts. Most of them 
dodged direct and personal political respon- 
sibility, 

They must dodge no longer. They are now 
desperately needed in bigtime politics. The 
next time the Republicans take over, let us 
have more businessmen with political savvy 
and experience, ready and willing for public 
office. Ditto with the Democrats. And TIl 
let you in on a secret. Businessmen will 
enjoy politics. If you'll take one man’s testi- 
mony as evidence, politics can be even more 
interesting, and far more satisfying, than 
making money. 

I urge each of you, if you have not already 
done so, to join a political party in your own 
community. I urge you to work at it. You 
will find that your influence on political 
policies, as well as on the choice of candi- 
dates, will be a hundredfold greater inside 
the party councils than outside. 

Most of you probably suspect by now that 
I am a Democrat. I hope some of you are 
too, and that many more will become Demo- 
crats. But unfortunately I'm not too opti- 
mistic about this. My observation is that 
young men on the make in business often 
tend to be more conservative, even more 
orthodox and traditional in their politics 
(meaning Republican) than their successful 
older associates. Perhaps they feel a greater 
need for respectability. If their eye isn’t 
on their election to the board of the bank, 
the banker's eye is on them, or they think it 
is 


I suggested earlier that there is little dif- 
ference in ideology between the parties. 
Thus you may ask, why the Democratic 
Party for a young president? I reiterate 
that I do find a difference in spirit between 
the parties. The Democrats are believers in 
action and readier to act; they are more gen- 
erous and humane in attitude; they have the 
qualities to appeal to the young. 

If you still insist on being Republicans, I 
urge you to be active Republicans, Be com- 
bative Republicans. Be working Republi- 
cans, working inside the party councils. 
Speak up aggressively for your own ideas. 
Apply to your party some of the orig- 
inality and resourcefulness—and the willing- 
ness to try new ideas—you apply in busi- 
ness. There is no necessary reason the Re- 
publican Party needs to be stodgier than 
the Democrats. There is no law that re- 
quires the Republicans to carry a higher 
quotient of stuffing in their shirts. 

If the Democrats have better issues, ap- 
propriate them and improve them. For 
example, right now President Eisenhower 
desperately needs help in putting over his 
ideas on reciprocal trade and reduction of 
tariff. These are good Democratic issues 
which I gladly commend to you young presi- 
dents. Help President Eisenhower on this 
American program, perhaps the greatest and 
most significant of his present issues and the 
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one most likely to be defeated by a hard- 
core Republican opposition. If you don’t 
believe what President Eisenhower has to 
say about this great issue—get your secre- 
tary to develop for you the long background 
of support by the Democratic Party. Write 
your Senators. They’ll read your letters. 
You look like potential campaign con- 
tributors. 

I began by telling you that you can now 
claim that your futures are as bright as your 
pasts. Perhaps you will find, as I did, that 
you will shortly want to explore new fields 
of action while you are still young enough to 
adapt yourselves to them. 

In either case —in any case—in business— 
in poltics or in both—Republican or Demo- 
crat—I congratulate you on your youthful 
eminence and I wish you well. You are a 
promise to your country. You are the wave 
of the present. -You call to my mind that 
great and hopeful line of Carl Sandburg, 
“The strong young men keep coming on.” 


An Un-American Labor Practice Which 
Should Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address which I delivered this 
morning before the Rock Creek Women’s 
Republican Club, in which I touched ona 
developing situation which, in my opin- 
ion, should command the prompt atten- 
tion of all liberty-loving Americans. I 
desire to call this to the attention of the 
Congress and the country through the 
insertion of a news release covering my 
address: 

Federal and State laws protect stock- 
holders of corporations from having 
their resources dissipated by business 
leaders through contributions to po- 
litical campaigns in support of candi- 
dates selected by these top business of- 
ficials. Unfortunately, it appears that 
Federal and State laws are ineffectual in 
providing the same protection for work- 
ers belonging to labor unions whose lead- 
ers frequently impose contributions upon 
union members for use in political cam- 
paigns, even though the individual work- 
er may prefer some opposing candidate. 
Obviously, this isan un-American and an 
unjustified use of labor-union authority. 

The State of Wisconsin last week ap- 
proved legislation barring these prac- 
tices. By State and Federal legislation 
the freedom of the laboring man to sup- 
port only such candidates as he indi- 
vidually prefers should be restored. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESSS DELIVERED MON- 

DAY MORNING BEFORE THE ROCK CREEK WOM- 

EN'S REPUBLICAN CLUB IN WOODWARD & 

LOTHROP AUDITORIUM, BETHESDA-CHEVY 

CHASE BRANCH 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 23.—Speaking be- 
fore the Rock Creek Women's Republican 
Club here this morning, Senator KARL E. 
MounpT, Republican, of South Dakota, urged 
the assembled women to “use the vantage 
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point of your location here in our National 
Capital to warn American women every- 
where that the great crusade they led in 1952 
in electing President Eisenhower must be 
climaxed by even greater efforts in 1956 in 
order to preserve the peace and protect the 
new moral tone in Government and over-all 
prosperity which have come as dividends 
from the last Republican victory.” 

Senator Munpt warned the. women of a 
“growing menace to freedom” which he said, 
“is hidden in the increasing tendency of la- 
bor bosses in powerful unions to invoke the 
tyranny of taxation without representation 
upon their members by forcing them to make 
involuntary political contributions by the 
check-off system to campaign war chests 
created for the purpose of electing left-wing 
Democrats to office.” 

The South Dakota Senator continued, 
“With the sly approval and secret urging of 
certain national Democratic officials, the re- 
cent merger of the AFL and CIO labor organ- 
izations is being employed to expand the un- 
American practice of forcing union members 


to pay out portions of their hard-earned dol-- 


lars for the use of big labor bosses in the se- 
lection and election of New Deal and left- 
wing Democrats in State and National cam- 
paigns. Like nazism and communism, this 
pernicious practice denies laboring people 
their rights of free choice. It makes them 
captives of the political party they are 
forced to support with their earnings even 
though by their-votes they frequently prefer 
to vote for the very candidates their earn- 
ings are being taxed to defeat. 

“This new menace to freedom has grown 
so great that such States as Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan and several others are already con- 
sidering legislation to make compulsory con- 
tributions to political campaigns illegal and 
other progressive States are certain to pass 
legislation protecting their people against 
such perniciously un-American practices. 
Southern Democrats would do well to-join 
Republicans and all liberty-loving Americans 
in supporting legislation designed to prevent 
a labor monopoly from employing strong- 
arm methods and unlimited campaign war 
chests to bludgeon and batter the American 
political climate under the control of pow- 
er-hungry labor bosses. 

“Even the most casual study of the fi- 
nancial records filed with the clerk of the 
House of Representatives in the last elec- 
tion gives a startling and shocking picture 
of the alarming degree to which labor unions 
have been using vast sums of money to con- 
trol public elections. It is futile to dis- 
cuss improvements in our campaign meth- 
ods and legislation unless we take steps to 
keep American elections free from this un- 
holy marriage between labor bosses in big 
cities and the left-wing Democratic officials 
who work with them to control conventions 
as well as primary and general elections. 
Freedom of the ballot must once again ‘be 
made to mean freedom to decide individual- 
ly which candidates and which parties, if 
any, a voter may desire to support with his 
personal funds.” 


Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress concerning the control of juvenile 
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delinquency, delivered by my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia, Mo., 
on April 29, 1955. In my opinion, his 
address was an important contribution 
to an understanding of this major social 
problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: í 
ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR, 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI CONFER- 

ENCE ON THE CONTROL OF JUVENILE DE- 

LINQUENCY, COLUMBIA, Mo., APRIL 29, 1955 


Senator Noble, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: It is a twofold privilege and 
pleasure for me to take part, with you, in this 
tremendously important conference on ju- 
venile delinquency; first, because it affords 
me an opportunity to speak on a problem 
that is so close to my heart; and second, be- 
cause it is a source of real gratification to 
have this inspiring evidence that you and 
the people of our own State of Missouri are 
not sitting back and waiting for someone 
else to find the answers to this difficult prob- 
lem for you. You have taken the leader- 
ship; you are pointing the way; you are set- 
ting an example—an example of democracy 
in action—an example, I might add, of the 
kind of action that should be taking place in 
every State of the union but that, unfor- 
tunately, is not. 

All of you who have joined as individuals 
and as organizations in making this confer- 
ence possible are performing a real and 
worthwhile service. You can indeed be proud 
of your part in this conference and I know 
it goes without saying that you recognize 
that the responsibility doesn’t end here. We 
haven't solved the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency because we have met here to talk 
about it. We have just taken the first step— 
an important and necessary step, to be 
sure—but the real job lies ahead of us. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear that 
I do not claim to be an expert in this field. 
I am sure that the distinguished and able 
speakers who have preceded me are experts 
in their fields and have contributed a great 
deal to your thinking. I also feel sure they 
would agree with me that just as the causes 
of delinquency are many and diverse, so the 
answers must be sought from many and di- 
verse sources. Out of my own experience as 
a prosecutor and district attorney, and out 
of my service as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Federal Penitentiaries and 
the Senate Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, I have learned—just as you doubt- 
less have learned through your own expe- 
riences—that the more we know about this 
problem, the more we realize that we are not 
going to find the answer all done up in fancy 
trimmings and handed to us in a nice neat 
package. It isn't that easy. 

The hard, unpleasant truth is that we are 
not even holding the line against juvenile 
delinquency. We are losing the battle. And 
each day, each week, each month that we 
procrastinate, we are losing further battles 
and wasting more of our resources, not just 
financial resources, but human resources, 
After all, we are dealing with human lives, 
and each day more and more young people— 
more and more children—are coming into 
conflict with the law. 

Our recent committee report, covering 
more than 16 months of intensive work in 
this field, minced no words in this respect. 
We said, bluntly: “If this Nation continues 
its present feeble attempts to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency, we can be certain that 
the harvest we will reap in later years will 
be a bigger and tougher crop of juvenile de- 
linquents and youthful and adult criminals, 
ultimately requiring more and more prisons.” 
We pointed out that the stream of children 
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through the Nation's juvenile courts grew 
from 300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1954, and 
that if it continues to mount at this same 
rate the figures may well reach 785,000 in 
the next 5 years. But this is only part of 
the picture, because we also know that only 
1 in 3 cases reported to the police ever 
reaches the courts. So we have the appalling 
figure of a million and a quarter youngsters 
every year coming into conflict with the law. 
The tragedy is that in a great majority of 
these situations a youngster could be saved 
for a happy, productive life and useful work 
in society. 

Much of the problem exists today because 
of apathy—apathy of the local and Federal 
Government, apathy of parents, churches, 
schools, and all the other pillars of our 
society. This is a blunt statement, but I 
don’t think you invited me here because 
you wanted to hear some fancy phrases about 
how well we're doing. This is the way I see 
the situation today. Now, I do not say all 
parents, nor all schools, nor all churches, 
but in every community in our country 
enough of them are falling down on the job 
to be contributing factors in this complex 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

In California a bewildered mother testi- 
fied before our committee. She told us the 
tragic story of her son's addiction to nar- 
cotics, of his ventures into crime, and of 
his inevitable conflict with the authorities, 
“Why?” she asked us. “What was the rea- 
son?” We couldn’t give her the answer. 

Wherever we go we are approached by 
parents, teachers, social workers, interested 
citizens, and reporters, and they ask us, “Do 
comics cause juvenile delinquency? Does 
television cause juvenile delinquency? Do 
slums cause juvenile delinquency?” Every- 
one seems to be searching for a simplified, 
prepackaged answer, so that we can go right 
out and correct the situation. We can't give 
these people a simple answer, either, but the 
work of our committee is helping to find the 
answers. What we can do—and what we are 
doing—is to set the framework within which 
this many-faceted problem can be solved. 
We can recommend—and we have—correc- 
tive legislation on the part of the Federal 
Government. We can—and I believe we 
have—aroused communities to action by 
focusing the spotlight on those who benefit 
from the exploitation of youth. And we will 
make progress, if we are willing to devote 
our energies and resources to the job. 

When our recent report was issued, one 
national news service commented: “Seldom 
in the memory of veteran legislators and 
newsmen here has Congress issued so 
shocking a report.” I'd like to tell you some 
of the things the report said—and some of 
the things it did not say. 

Last year, we went about our hearings this 
way: We went north to Boston, south to 
Miami, west to San Francisco. We studied 
the problem in the District of Columbia and 
in New York and Philadelphia, and along 
our southern border at Fl Paso, Texas, and 
San Diego and in many other communities. 
What we tried to do was to take a repre- 
sentative sample of the Nation, and by the 
time the community hearings were com- 
pleted, we had perhaps not a complete, but 
certainly a comprehensive picture of the 
national problem. In community after com- 
munity, we heard testimony about local 
conditions that duplicated the problems we 
found everywhere else. The most disheart- 
ening thing, I think, was that so many of 
the factors contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency could have been prevented. 

One of the most distressing factors brought 
to light by our committee’s investigation is 
the use of narcotics. It is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get any reliable 
statistics on the extent to which narcotics, 
marihuana and dangerous drugs are used by 
juveniles because the methods of reporting 
differ from those of other criminal activities. 
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Most of us have been vaguely aware that 
there exists a narcotics problem, but seldom 
has this been more clearly illustrated than 
in our committee's hearings. The readily 
available eyidence that an increasing num- 
ber of children are becoming drug addicts 
was presented to us over and over again. 

From the evidence presented to our com- 
mittee, it would appear that this is a major 
problem in perhaps a dozen of our largest 
metropolitan areas and in cities close to the 
Mexican border and in port areas through 
which narcotics are smuggled into our coun- 
try. But it is a potential danger in every 
other community where narcotics syndicates 
can gain a foothold because State or local 
statutes are weak or unenforced. 

In testimony before our committee, a 
chief probation officer in California re- 
ported frankly that there was an alarming 
and rapid increase in the use of narcotics 
by teenagers. In Denver it was revealed that 
in one section of the population, 80 to 90 
percent of the teenagers had used marihuana 
at least occasionally. In Iowa—yes, in our 
calm, peaceful midwest—the superintendent 
of the State training school for girls testi- 
fied that 25 percent of the girls coming into 
her institution had used marihuana. -One 
responsible organization estimated that 7,500 
youngsters in one city alone were narcotic 
addicts. In our hearings we found a direct 
correlation between the users of narcotics 
and juvenile delinquency. Most of the 
young people arrested for narcotic offenses 
already had a police record. Many youngsters 
turned to criminal activity in order to raise 
the #20 or $30 a day necessary to keep them 
in drugs. 

There was considerable evidence, too, that 
many youngsters take to drugs or narcotics 
just for the thrill of it. Once addicted, the 
road back is long and doubtful. Only in two 
cities in the entire United States, for example, 
are there follow-up centers for the care of 
cured narcotics addicts, yet some estimates 
of recurrence run as high as 99 percent. 

What about Federal Government activity 
in this field? It can be summed up in three 
words: understaffed, overworked, and under- 
paid. To illustrate, in El Paso, Tex., almost 
34 percent of the total narcotics arrests were 
youngsters under 21 years of age. Yet the 
Federal Bureau_of Narcotics has only one 
man in El Paso and another in San Diego. 
These two men not only must police the 
entire Mexican border—a major entry point 
for narcotics—but are also responsible for 
policing the thousands cf legitimate outlets 
for narcotics and drugs as weil as for main- 
taining their own offices and doing their own 
clerical work. On its face, this is an im- 
possible situation. Is it any wonder that so 
many youngsters in El Paso come under the 
influence of narcotics? 

As in so many other contributing areas of 
juvenile delinquency, most middle income 
families tend to fee] that drug addiction is 
something that can’t happen to their chil- 
dren. But sometimes they are abruptly 
shaken out of their lethargy, like those par- 
ents in pleasant Oklahoma City where over 
250 juvenile addicts were arrested last year 
in just one police roundup. All of these 
children were between 13 and 18; all of them 
were from middle and upper-middle income 
homes. 

In this connection, our committee made 
three recommendations to the Congress. We 
recommended more narcotics agents. We 
recommended compulsory hospitalization of 
addicts. And we recommended mandatory 
graduated sentences without suspension or 
probation for convicted narcotics peddlers. 

Not, perhaps, so sensational an area so far 
as newspaper headlines are concerned, but 
nevertheless an important problem in this 
field is the matter of runaway children. Our 
committee found that at least 200,000 chil- 
dren became runaways each year and more 
than half of them go from one State to an- 
other, We found tremendous variations 
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among State and local agencies in dealing 
with children who run away from home. 
Detention facilities in most cases are grossly 
inadequate. We found such practices as 
“border patrols” or “sunset patrols” which 
consisted of escorting the youngster to the 
edge of a community or county—sometimes 
after a night’s lodging and a meal—and ad- 
monishing him to move on or get home any 
way he can. We found that one of the major 
problems was lack of funds to pay for trans- 
portation or care for the runaway. It is per- 
fectly understandable that most States are 
reluctant to spend their limited funds for 
out-of-State children when these funds are 
so badly needed for the care of their own chil- 
dren. The result is that thousands of young- 
sters annually are apprehended as destitute 
or delinquent and are thrown into jail where 
they are exposed to every kind of vice and 
crime until someone works out the puzzle of 
how to get them home, 

With two of my colleagues in the Senate, 
I have introduced legislation aimed at cor- 
recting these situations. One of our pro- 
posals would provide Federal assistance to 
the States on a temporary basis and with a 
clause for Federal reimbursement, to assist 
in getting runaway children back to their 
own communities as quickly as possible. 

Narcotics and runaway children are but 
two of the many contributing causes to juve- 
nile delinquency. There are also the prob- 
lems of fathers who desert their families, of 
the traffic in crime and horror comics, and 
of pornographic literature, and of crime and 
violence on television. Our committee made 
intensive investigation into these problems, 
but I mention these factors now only in pass- 
ing because there are other matters I would 
like to talk about. 

Now, we know that a child doesn’t grow in 
a vacuum—that his immediate physical en- 
vironment plays a major role in the develop- 
ment of his attitudes and actions. With this 
in mind, we went into studies of housing, 
health, and education. 

Iam sure that it is not necessary for me to 
spell out to anyone here the overcrowded 
conditions prevailing in our classrooms. Na- 
tionwide, we need at a minimum 300,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms. Here in Missouri we will 
need close to 10,000 additional classrooms in 
the next 5 years. Serious as our situation is 
here, in some areas it is even more shocking. 
For example, with 200,000 children now at- 
tending school on a part-time basis because 
of overtaxed and overcrowded facilities, the 
county of Los Angeles would have to dedi- 
cate a new 1,300-pupil school every Monday 
morning of the year, merely to keep abreast 
of increased enrollments. 


I would like to read you just one sentence 
from Nation's Business for May. Under the 
heading “Education: Crisis Will Continue,” 
it stated: “Today more than 600,000 children 
are attending school on a half-time or part- 
time basis because of lack of available class- 
rooms, and in 526 urban communities, one- 
third of the children were in classes of 35 or 
more.” 

What happens in these overcrowded 
schools? The teachers in our elementary and 
high schools who are in the best posifion to 
spot signs of maladjustment and emotional 
tension are trying desperately to handle large 
classes and must necessarily plan their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the normal, well- 
adjusted children. The child with prob- 
lems—and the delinquent child, in the vast 
majority of cases, has been a problem child 
in school—is inevitably neglected because in 
the average school in the average American 
community today there is no time, there are 
no funds, and there are no facilities, no spe- 
cial classes, no remedial teachers, no skilled 
social worker or visiting teacher programs to 
help families and children with difficulties. 
Here, where we could identify and help a 
troubled child before he becomes a delin- 
quent, we are neglecting him instead, 
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Local school districts simply are unable to 
meet this problem. If our school facilities 
are to be anywhere nearly adequate, the Fed- 
eral Government must assist. I am glad to 
be a sponsor of legislation to make Federal 
funds available for school construction, Our 
schools are in the first line of our Nation’s 
defense against delinquency, and all the ar- 
guments about economy, all the false prop- 
aganda that Federal assistance means Fed- 
eral control, all the conferences to review for 
the 100th time the extent of the need, all 
the classrooms that we may, perhaps, get 
around to building 10 or 15 years from now, 
will not mean a thing to the troubled child 
who needs help today. Nor will they result 
in one penny’s saving in our annual crime 
bill and in the funds we pay out each year 
for prisons. We can make a bold, realistic 
attack on our shameful school situation, or 
we can drift along and hope somehow things 
won't get too far out of hand. The choice is 
up to us. 

What about housing and juvenile delin- 
quency? We have all heard over and over 
again that slums breed delinquency and 
crime. That statement, of course, is not lit- 
erally true. Some of our finest citizens were 
born and raised in slum areas, but those 
Horatio Alger stories are the exception, not 
the rule. The fact is that a dispropor- 
tionately large number of delinquents do 
come from slum areas. All children—some 
more than others—are affected by the sights 
and sounds to which they are exposed every 
day. We know that slums have a demoraliz- 
ing effect on the kind and quality of home 
life, and we know that they expose children 
daily to examples of every kind of vice and 
crime and to the kind of distorted values 
that make the neighborhood hoodlum the 
local hero. 

We need more slum clearance and more 
low-cost public housing—a need that is not 
being met by private builders because other 
types of home building are more profitable, 
Here again, we have a choice—are we will- 
ing to vote local bond issues or spend Fed- 
eral funds to wipe out squalid slums and 
provide better housing, or are we going to 
spend that money to pay the cost of adult 
crime and to try to punish or rehabilitate 
adult offenders. 

Treatment services and facilities, includ- 
ing detention homes and after-care services, 
were found in our hearings to be one of 
the weakest links in the chain of rehabili- 
tation for juveniles. It is incredible, but 
true, that so many communities still seem to 
expect that if they put a delinquent boy be- 
hind four walls in an institution lacking ade- 
quate facilities and staff, and that if they 
keep him there for a period of months, by 
some miracle he will be rehabilitated. Too 
often, exactly the opposite happens. Yet, 
every year, over 100,000 boys and girls are 
confined in ordinary jails with older and 
hardened criminals as their companions 24 
hours a day. Other institutions for the re- 
habilitation of youngsters are sorely over- 
taxed, and nationwide there is a severe 
shortage of trained personnel to care for 
such youngster. 

Another major problem in the field of de- 
linquency, our committee discovered, lies in 
the whole complex area of the authority 
of the juvenile courts and their relation- 
ship to probation officers and welfare agen- 
cies. I am sure that this was discussed in 
detail in your sessions yesterday, but I would 
like to add just one thought. Our com- 
mittee found an impossible state of confu- 
sion in the laws relating to children and 
the family. For example, we asked numer- 
ous juvenile and domestic relations judges 
to define the legal status of a child who is 
committed to a training school. What rights 
remain to the child’s parents—what are their 
obligations? Can a training-school superin- 
tendent decide to place a child in a foster 
home, or must the consent of the parents 
be secured? The amazing answer was re- 
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ceived was: They just don’t know; the law 
isn’t clear. In the field of family law—a 
field that affects the day-to-day lives of so 
many people—why have we not devoted more 
thought to codification and resatements of 
the law? I think this conference could per- 
form a tremendous service if it were to set 
in motion a real effort for such a codifica- 
ion and restatement. 

Another service to youth demanding im- 
mediate attention is the area of mental 
health. Our committee heard considerable 
testimony as to the value of mental-health 
clinics in preventing juvenile delinquency. 
It is estimated that from 10 to 20 percent 
of the young people who will appear before 
the juvenile courts this year—and there will 
be four to five hundred thousand of them— 
will be in need of residential care under the 
supervision of a psychiatrist. The emotion- 
ally disturbed child can often be saved for 
a happy and productive life in society if his 
problems are noted early enough and treat- 
ment is promptly available. But all too 
often, the testimony revealed, treatment is 
available only after many months of wait- 
ing. This is another field in which Federal 
assistance is needed, and, to this end, I have 
joined with a number of other Senators in 
sponsoring legislation to provide for an ob- 
jective, thorough, and nationwide analysis 
and reevaluation of the human and economic 
problems of mental illness by qualified non- 
governmental groups. This study should re- 
sult in a well-knit body of knowledge that 
will be of incalculable value to us in the 
study of the mental-health problem. 


Another major concern to our committee 
is the tremendous gap that exists between 
the amount of money required and the 
amount actually available for family wel- 
fare work, for education, psychiatric treat- 
ment, parole work, court work, and recrea- 
tional facilities. The problem here is so 
basic that we have to face up to the fact 
that lack of adequate funds will hamper 
our efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
for some time to come. I have repeatedly 
said, and I firmly believe, that the empha- 
sis in the delinquency fight must be placed 
upon local endeavor, but there are many 
areas—some of which I have mentioned to- 
day—where Federal participation is essen- 
tial. I might say, in this connection, that 
not a single witness who appeared before our 
committee nor a single one of the thousands 
of people who wrote to us suggested that 
any of the Federal services now in effect be 
curtailed or discontinued. Rather, the 
majority expressed a desire for expanded 
Federal activity. 

Now you may say—and I certainly con- 
cur—that most of the recommendations we 
have made will cost money. You can't build 
schools and clear slums and train personnel 
and provide additional services with good 
intentions. These things cost money—and 
so does crime. For the year 1954, the crime 
bill of our Nation was $20 billion. This 
is the appalling figure presented by J. 
Edgar Hoover when he testified before Con- 
gress. This amount would buy 100 super- 
size aircraft carriers. It represents a cost 
of $495 for each family in the United States. 
For every dollar we spend on education, we 
spend $1.82 on crime. For every dollar con- 
tributed to all the churches in America, we 
spend $10 on crime. In fact, if we com- 
bined all the contributions of all Americans 
to all charities, we would find that crime 
costs twice that amount. How shortsighted, 
then, to think that a dollar lopped off our 
educational budget is a dollar saved. 

In all of this, we must remember that de- 
linquency is a product of our very complex 
society and of the conflicts and tensions that 
surround all of us all of the time. We must 
keep ever in mind that there is no one 
simple solution—that the answer is not to be 
found merely in more recreational facilities, 
or in better housing, or in more institutions, 
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or, for that matter, in psychiatric care, 
although all of these measures are important 
and will help alleviate the problem. Com- 
petition between gangs reflects the sharp 
social and economic competition in our gen- 
eral culture. Gang fights between children 
of various ethnic groups reflects the antago- 
nisms and prejudices of adults in a society 
that preaches democracy for all, but, all too 
often, practices discrimination against some 
because of their membership in racial, na- 
tional, or religious groups. In the final an- 
alysis, this problem is a symptom of the 
weaknesses in our whole moral and social 
fabric. The responsibility falls upon all of 
us, for it is the delinquent family, the de- 
linquent community, the delinquent society 
that breeds a delinquent child—children 
are not born delinquent. 

We do know that delinquent behavior is 
usually rooted in the home in early depriva- 
tion and neglect, and by this, I mean emo- 
tional and spiritual deprivation as well as 
physical. As parents, we must strive to 
maintain the kind of home life where, irre- 
spective of economic circumstances, our chil- 
dren wiil feel the warmth of love and affec- 
tion, will feel that they are an integral part 
of the family unit and are wanted and under- 
stood. We must look also to our churches 
and to our schools to help impart to our 
children a feeling of security, a feeling that 
they really belong. 

What can we here in Missouri do? 

One of our committee’s major findings 
was the almost complete lack of coordination 
among agencies interested in the problem. 
In many areas we found no machinery what- 
soever geared to cope with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. What you are doing 
here, today, in this conference, represents 
one of the most constructive steps in fighting 
this problem. The coordination and coop- 
eration represented here should be carried 
on, not only within the State, but by main- 
taining a liaison with the Senate committee 
and with other Federal, State, community, 
and national and local private agencies in 
the field. Out of this conference can come 
the leadership not only for groups through- 
out our State, but for other States. You can 
keep public attention focused on the prob- 
lem. I don’t suggest sensationalism. The 
true picture of juvenile crime is altogether 
too sensational. It is that bad. 

Here are some other suggestions that have 
come out of our committee study: Each 
police force should have at least one man and 
woman, and larger cities should have a 
squad, specially trained in handling ju- 
veniles. 

Each community should investigate its 
own detention facilities for young people. 
They should not be confined indiscriminately 
with adults. 

Physical and psychological examinations 
should be given to every youngster who comes 
into serious trouble with the law. 

All courts should have an adequate proba- 
tion staff, and I want to stress here, that we 
should make sure the caseload does not 
negate any efficient operation of the system. 
We should also work out better systems of 
cooperation between the courts and the social 
agencies. 

We should establish and adhere to fresh, 
modern standards for institutional care that 
will insure that training schools are a place 
for juvenile rehabilitation; not a place for 
training criminals. 

Is the problem so broad, are the efforts 
and the funds required so great that the sit- 
uation is hopeless? I heartily reject such a 
defeatist attitude. We must have the cour- 
age and the will to begin where we are, just 
as did the men who drained the swamps to 
combat malaria, long before DDT was dis- 
covered, just as did Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 
long before Dr. Jonas Salk found his wonder- 
ful vaccine. We can never look forward to 
finding a DDT or a vaccine to prevent delin- 
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quency, but we can, like those courageous 
citizens, begin where we are. 

I realize this is no small order. But this 
is Missouri. And in Missouri we have the 
courage, and the heart, and the will to do 
the job. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
by Mrs. Robert A. Murray in regard to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT A. MURRAY, NA- 
TIONAL COORDINATOR, VIGILANT WOMEN FOR 
THE BRICKER AMENDMENT, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS, May 11, 1955 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, my name is Ruth Murray. My 

address is route 4, Oshkosh, Wis. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity 
to speak in favor of the Bricker amend- 
ment. I am sure I can add nothing to the 
erudite and legalistic arguments already pre- 
sented in these hearings. My statement will 
deal primarily with the grassroots interest 
in the amendment and with questions which 
many of your lay constituents are asking. 

I am here as a spokesman for the Vigi- 
lant Women for the Bricker Amendment. 
With me is Mrs, Lewis Barker, of Chicago. 
She and I are the two national coordinators 
of the Vigilant Women. The success of our 
organization is proof of the tremendous pop- 
ular interest in the Bricker amendment and 
related issues. 

The Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
amendment is a voluntary, nonprofit asso- 
ciation dedicated to upholding and defend- 
ing the sovereignty and the Constitution of 
the United States. To that end, we seek the 
adoption of a treaty-control amendment that 
will adequately protect personal rights, 
States’ rights, and national independence. 
In our judgment, the pending resolution 
(S. J. Res. 1) adequately safeguards what Mr. 
Dulles once described as an extraordinary 
power, liable to abuse. 

The Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment is probably the least organized 
organization ever to come to your attention. 
We have no constitution; no bylaws; no 
board of directors; and no advisory council. 
We have no formal membership and no dues. 
We cannot even estimate how many thou- 
sands of people are associated with us in this 
historic fight for constitutional government, 
We work through State coordinators and 
other key workers in all the 48 States. We 
work through scores of national and State 
organizations which support the Bricker 
Amendment but whose primary interests are 
in other fields. Let me tell you how our 
organization was born and what it has ac- 
complished, 

In August 1953, 8 women met in Milwau- 
kee—4 from Illinois and 4 from Wisconsin. 
We met to decide what, if anything, we could 
do to prevent our basic liberties from being 
undermined by proposed treaties which Sec- 
retary Dulles himself had described to this 
committee as “alien to our traditional con- 
cepts” of human rights. We were deeply 
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concerned about the One World propaganda 
of UNESCO; about the ILO description of 
itself as “a world parliament for labor and 
social questions”; about Dr. Charles Malik’s 
statement that recent amendments to the 
Human Rights Covenants were Communist- 
inspired; and about various backdoor ap- 
proaches to world government. We saw the 
utter futility of fighting scores of un-Ameri- 
can proposals on a piecemeal basis. The 
Bricker amendment seemed to provide a 
permanent, overall remedy. It seemed to be 
the one banner around which all defenders 
of American sovereignty could rally. Out 
of that Milwaukee meeting in August 1953 
grew the Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment. 

Little did we realize the response we 
would receive from our initial efforts to 
awaken the American people to the dangers 
of treaty law. In less than 3 months we ob- 
tained more than 300,000 signatures on peti- 
tions urging passage of the Bricker amend- 
ment. In January 1954 we staged a success- 
ful rally here in Washington on the eve of 
Senate debate. More than 300 women came 
at their own expense from all over the United 
States. 


After the Grorcr portion of the Bricker 
amendment failed to pass the Senate, we 
returned home dedicated to a stepped-up 
program of education which would result 
ultimately in the election of Senators sym- 
pathetic to our cause. Beginning last Sep- 
tember we have published each month a 
Newsletter on the Bricker amendment and 
related issues. Our Newsletter now goes to 
more than 5,000 people and the number is 
growing rapidly. We have printed more 
than 300,000 copies of this pamphlet, “Why 
We Need the Bricker Amendment.” We 
have reprinted and distributed huge quan- 
tities of speeches by Senator Bricker and 
others on the subject of treaty law. We 
have just published a detailed plan for revi- 
sion of the United Nations Charter. I would 
like to submit a sample of our literature 
for your inspection. 

Prior to January of this year our organ- 
ization was financed entirely by unsolicited 
contributions and by sales of literature. 
Our increased activity, however, made a 
fund-raising campaign necessary. We suc- 
ceeded in raising sufficient money to carry 
out a greatly expanded program of educa- 
tion. Contrary to certain smear attacks, 
however, we are not financed by so-called 
Texas oil money. Contributions of $5 or less 
account for 95 percent of the total, both in 
number of contributors and dollar-wise. 
Unlike the Atlantic Union Committee, we 
have not requested or received any tax- 
exempt status. Unlike many of our one- 
world opponents, the Vigilant Women do not 
use literature provided at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense or furnished by the large foundations, 
This might seem like an unequal contest, 
but eventually we are going to win. 

I have given you this detailed statement 
on the Vigilant Women organization for just 
one purpose. If there were not tremendous 
popular support for the Bricker amendment, 
no organization such as ours could have 
grown and prospered. Neither Mrs. Barker 
nor I claim any unique talent or special 
competence for the work in which we are 
engaged. We are just ordinary housewives 
imbued with the old-fashioned notion that 
the sovereignty of our country and the free- 
doms of our children are worth fighting to 
preserve. I hope that I have now qualified 
myself to report accurately the ground swell 
at the grassroots about this amendment. 

The people may not know all the legal 
jargon of Missouri v. Holland or the Pink 
case, but they do understand that Section 2 
is the heart of this amendment. This com- 
mittee could make no greater mistake than 
to assume that supporters of the Bricker 
amendment would be satisfied with Section 
1. We all know that legislation is the prod- 
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uct of give and take; that a desired end can 
be achieved by many different forms of lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, I can assure this sub- 
committee that an amendment containing 
only the first section of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would be widely and, in my judg- 
ment properly, interpreted as a fraud and a 
hoax. The Vigilant Women and the organi- 
zations allied with us in this fight may not 
have enough strength to pass a strong 
amendment in this Congress. We are will- 
ing to wait. Do not think for 1 minute, how- 
ever, that the fears of the American people 
are going to be calmed by some toothless, 
watered-down substitute. If, therefore, this 
committee should report such a substitute, 
we may become the Vigilant Women Against 
the Eisenhower Amendment or whatever it 
may be called. 

Why isn’t an amendment containing only 
Section 1 adequate? Section 1 of the Bricker 
amendment provides that no treaty or execu- 
tive agreement which conflicts with the Con- 
stitution shall be of any force or effect. 

Section 2 of the amendment provides that 
no treaty or executive agreement shall þe- 
come internal law except through appropri- 
ate legislation. ` 

The effect of eliminating Section 2 is to 
write into the Constitution by the strongest 
possible implication the following language: 

“The President shall have power to make 
internal law for the United States by inter- 
national agreements, provided such agree- 
ments do not conflict with the Constitution.” 

A treaty-control amendment containing 
only the first section of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would concede that by executive agree- 
ment the President has power to— 

1. Raise or lower tariffs; 

2. Regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce; 

3. Declare war; 

4. Make rules for raising, supporting, and 
regulating the Armed Forces; 

5. Amend or repeal immigration and nat- 
uralization laws; 

6. Take powers from the States and give 
them to the Federal Government; and 

7. In general, supplant the Congress as the 
national legislative body. 

We do not suggest that section 1 of the 
Bricker amendment is superfluous. It would, 
for example, prevent the U. N. human-rights 
covenants and other dangerous U. N. treaties 
from authorizing what the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids. Why is the administration 
apparently willing to accept the restrictions 
embodied in section 1? Is it because the 
elimination of section 2 would give the 
President unimpeachable constitutional au- 
thority to make one-man law by executive 
agreement? 

That is why the Vigilant Women for the 
Bricker Amendment cannot support an 
amendment containing only the language of 
section 1. That is why the one-worlders 
concentrate their heaviest fire on section 2. 

Secretary of State Dulles testified, in ef- 
fect, that he would accept the bulk of sec- 
tion 1 for reasons of “political expediency.” 
What an appalling confession. The Secre- 
tary would be willing to clutter up the Con- 
stitution with what he regards as a mean- 
ingless provision merely to throw a political 
sop to the American people. Since Mr. Dulles 
says he is wiser today than he was in Louis- 
ville 3 years ago, he ought to have the cour- 
age of his newly born convictions. Of course, 
I think Mr. Dulles was right when he said in 
Louisville that treaties “can cut across the 
rights given the people by their constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.” Mr. Dulles’ famous 
legal somersault proves not his wisdom but 
that of Lord Acton, who said: “Power cor- 
rupts, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

Back home we hear every day the ques- 
tion, “Why is the President mixed up in this 
fight when the Constitution does not pro- 


vide for his participation in the amending . 


process?” The question is usually phrased 
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more pungently than I have stated it. Oddly 
enough, no witness in these hearings has 
challenged the propriety of Presidential in- 
tervention in this debate. Needless to say, I 
have no idea of gagging the President. He 
has as much right as I have to express a 
purely personal opinion on the Bricker 
amendment. I do not criticize this com- 
mittee for seeking the legal opinion of the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General. 
What I object to is the White House inter- 
vention described by Senator Bricker in a 
speech made shortly after the Senate vote 
last year: 

“The deciding factor was the furious lob- 
bying of White House and State Department 
aids in the corridors of the Capitol, in the 
Senate cloakroom, and by telephone. By 
this form of personal and political pressure, 
enough votes were changed to prevent the 
amendment from being sent to the House 
of Representatives for consideration.” 

Article V of the Constitution provides for 
its amendment. The President is not men- 
tioned in that article. The power to amend 
the Constitution was intended to lie wholly 
in the legislative domain—Federal and State. 
That this was the intent of the Founding 
Fathers is shown by the constitutional con- 
struction of their contemporaries. Justice 
Samuel Chase, of Maryland, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, wrote for the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Hol- 
lingsworth v. Virginia (3 Dall. 378, note 381 
(1798) ): 

“The negative [veto] of the President ap- 
plies only to ordinary cases of legislation. 
He has nothing to do with the proposition 
or adoption of amendments to the Consti- 
tution.” 

Attorney General Brownell testified as fol- 
lows before this subcommittee: 

“Changing the Constitution is a serious 
undertaking. The checks and balances 
which it provides are delicate. They are 
intended to prevent tyranny and dictator- 
ship.” 

The Attorney General is right. But so far 
as we can judge, the only violence done or 
proposed in this debate to the separation of 
powers principle has been the highly im- 
proper intervention of the President and his 
aids in the purely legislative function of 
amending the Constitution. Elihu Root 
was the illustrious predecessor of Messrs. 
Brownell and Dulles at the New York bar 
and Mr. Dulles in the office of Secretary of 
State. We commend to them Mr. Root’'s ad- 
vice to President Hoover: 

“The Constitution. does not contemplate 
any relation of the President to its amend- 
ment. You can veto any other form of leg- 
islative action but you do not have that 
power in relation to constitutional amend- 
ments. That distinction was made for the 
definite purpose of holding alterations of 
the Constitution away from the President, 
who is solely an enforcement officer in this 
relation.” 

We are often asked, and cannot answer, 
how any Senator, without violating his oath 
of office, can bow to the demands of the 
executive branch in this matter. 

In my judgment, arguments of opponents 
of the amendment are not making much im- 
pression with the average person. Take, for 
example, the argument that the Bricker 
amendment is an attack upon the Constitu- 
tion and that opponents of the amendment 
are its stanch defenders. You would be well 
advised, gentlemen, not to suggest to your 
female constituents that they obtain the 
right to vote by means of an assault upon 
the Constitution. 

The fact, of course, is that the Vigilant 
Women for the Bricker Amendment and like- 
minded organizations are working in an hon- 
est and open manner to amend’the Consti- 
tution in the manner prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for its alteration. We would not 
even be engaged in this work if the advocates 
of omnipotent treaty power had not emascu- 
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lated constitutional safeguards by subterfuge 
and indirection. I realize that some advo- 
cates of world government and Atlantic 
Union have the intellectual honesty to ad- 
vocate a constitutional amendment. Un- 
fortunately, there are others who seek short- 
cuts to a superstate by international agree- 
ments and even by a so-called liberal inter- 
pretation of the U. N. Charter and North 
Atlantic Treaty. All that we are seeking to 
do is to pass a bill of rights against the 
treatymaking power. Our Constitution was 
intended to prevent abuse of all forms of 
governmental power—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. Why should the power to make 
international agreements be any exception to 
this cardinal rule? 

Another totally unconvincing argument is 
that we should trust the President and two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting. 
But the President and the Senate are not 
infallible. Who is? If any proof of presi- 
dential and senatorial fallibility were need- 

- ed, it was supplied by ratification in 1953 of 
the infamous NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment. For the first time in American history, 
American servicemen abroad were subjected 
to trial and imprisonment by foreign courts 
under the brutal system of criminal pro- 
cedure prevailing in the courts of some coun- 
tries. Significantly, diplomatic personnel, 
who go abroad voluntarily, retain immu- 
nity from local criminal prosecution. So the 
argument that the President and the Sen- 
ate should be trusted never to make a dan- 
gerous treaty does not carry much weight 
with the parents and wives of American serv- 
icemen. 

Then there is the threadbare argument 
that we must not tie the President’s hands. 
How many millions of lives would have been 
saved if the hands of President Roosevelt 
had been appropriately tied at Yalta? We 
think that it is a good thing to tie down 
this administration and any future adminis- 
tration from bartering away at international 
conference tables American independence 
and the liberties of the people. So we say, 
yes, tie their hands. 

Even less convincing is the argument of 
Secretary of State Dulles that this admin- 
istration does not intend to use treaties and 
executive agreements to legislate on matters 
of purely domestic concern. No one is so 
stupid as to believe that Mr. Dulles has any 
power whatever to bind his successors in 
office. Even this temporary assurance by 
the Secretary of State is qualified by his 
statement that the boundary between do- 
mestic and international concerns is not to 
be considered as “rigid and fixed for all 
time.” If this fight for the Bricker amend- 
ment should be abandoned, I am sure that 
Mr. Dulles and any like-minded successor 
would then conclude that the human rights 
covenants and the Genocide Convention are 
fit subjects for the exercise of the treaty 
power. Being a mother of four children and 
a grandmother, I view with alarm any power 
to make motherhood and its attendant priv- 
ileges—deciding how and when you're going 
to nurse your own baby—an appropriate 
subject for international agreements. 

In conclusion, I would like to present sev- 
eral questions to this subcommittee. I asked 
these questions in a letter dated April 11, 
1955, addressed to my distinguished senior 
Senator, Mr. WILEY. Senator WILEY replied 
on April 19, 1955, as follows: 

“I am interested in your further questions 
on the very important problem of treaties 
and agreements. I would be delighted to 
spell out what I think would be some help- 
ful answers, at least from one man’s view- 
point, to these significant inquiries but, as 
you can kindly appreciate, with my mail to- 
day numbering several hundred pieces, it is 
physically impossible to attempt to do more 
than acknowledge them, because extended 
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replies would make it impossible to attend 
the committee meetings, floor sessions, or 
handle other duties. 

“I hope, however, that the problems which 
you have raised may be somewhat resolved 
in connection with the hearings which will 
shortly open before the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee. There is a good opportunity 
for both sides to try to get, as a matter of 
record, some of these important legal ques- 
tions resolved, to the extent that this is 
feasible.” 

Inasmuch as Senator Witey indicated that 
this subcommittee should try to answer my 
questions, I respectfully submit them: 

1. What powers now held by the individual 
States do opponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment want to transfer by treaty to the Fed- 
eral Government? Or to some international 
body? 

2. What powers of Congress do opponents 
of the Bricker amendment want to transfer 
to the President? To the U. N.? 

3. Why should the President and a foreign 
power be able to make treaties and execu- 
tive agreements which give the President 
or the Congress powers not delegated to 
them by the Constitution? 

4. What do opponents of the Bricker 
amendment want the executive department 
to do that the Bricker amendment would 
prevent? Is it to use international agree- 
ments to cut across the Bill of Rights? 


Socialism Creeping On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Topeka Daily 
Capital entitled “Socialism Creeping 
On.” 

In 1933 a special House committee 
found 232 enterprises, most of them dat- 
ing back to World War I, being operated 
by the Government in direct competition 
with private business. The committee 
at that time deplored the fact, and rec- 
ommended that the Government divest 
itself of the direction of most of those 
enterprises. 

It is interesting to note that under the 
latest Hoover committee report, there 
are now approximately 2,500 individual 
enterprises operated by the Government 
in competition with private business. 
This increase in the number of facilities 
operated by the Government in competi- 
tion with private business has taken 
place despite the recommendations of 
congressional committees and special 
commissions on Government operations 
that Federal activities of this kind be de- 
creased. 

The Hoover Commission noted that 
the Department of Defense has already 
scheduled for elimination 97 competitive 
business-type facilities which were stud- 
ied by the Hoover Commission. 

This is proof that such facilities in 
Many instances can be eliminated. 
President Eisenhower’s own philosophy 
that the Federal Government should not 
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be doing what private enterprise can do 
as well or better should be given greater 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIALISM CREEPING ON 


Congress will do well to heed the admoni- 
tions of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, which recommends closing 
out of many Government enterprises. The 
latest committee report suggests that about 
1,000 individual facilities of the 2,500 now 
owned and operated by the Government 
should be eliminated without injury to the 
national defense or to any essential Gov- 
ernment function. 

During the emergencies of war the Gov- 
ernment creates many business-type enter- 
prises, or develops projects which are not 
adapted to private enterprise because of their 
nature or magnitude, the committee notes. 
Then—one of the major problems is getting 
the Government out of the business after the 
emergency ends. At present the United 
States Government has $15 billion invested 
in businesses competing with private enter- 
prise. 

The committee does not blame bureauc- 
racy entirely for the tendency toward per- 
petuation of these enterprises. “By the 
time their tasks are completed their person- 
nel and the citizens of the communities 
where they operate resist termination,” it 
notes. 

The Hoover Commission has found that 
the Government business enterprises often 
charge lower rates for goods or services than 
private enterprise. The reason for this is 
that they do not include all their costs. 
They pay no taxes, little or no interest on 
capital invested, seldom charge deprecia- 
tion, and frequently their directing person- 
nel is not included on their payroll. More- 
over, in addition to the fact that most of 
them pay no taxes, they deprive the Govern- 
ment of taxes which would otherwise be 
paid by private enterprise. 


This continuing trend toward Government 
in business is illustrated by this statement: 
“From 1929 to 1948 public wealth has grown 
278.5 percent while private wealth has in- 
creased only 78.7 percent. In 1929 the public 
wealth, represented only 15 percent of total 
national wealth, in 1948 the public wealth 
amounted to 27.3 percent. 

“Is this creeping socialism?” the commit- 
tee asks, 

Perhaps the businessmen of the country 
who must buck competition from the Gov- 
ernment enterprises can answer the ques- 
tion, 


If it isn’t creeping socialism, then what do 
you call it? 


Loans to Brokers and Dealers in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
; Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Sobering Market?” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 
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A SOBERING MARKET? 


Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 
by New York City member banks rose $55 
million in the week ended last Wednesday, 
to $1,870 million, the highest figure touched 
in 11 years. 

These are loans extended to finance new 
securities issues, dealers’ inventories of se- 
curities, and margin buying by customers. 
As recently as a month ago there would have 
been little doubt in the mind of anyone who 
was watching the action of the stock market 
that these additional loans were headed for 
the accounts of brokers’ customers trading 
on margin. At the end of last week, how- 
ever, no such easy conclusion was possible. 
For since the last week of April, when the 
New York Times daily averages of 50 com- 
bined stocks reached their high of the 1953- 
55 stock market boom, the speculative spirit 
has been, for the time at least, definitely 
on the wane. 

As a matter of fact, should the tendencies 
evinced by the market since the end of 
January turn out to have been prophetic in 
character both the Federal Reserve author- 
ities and Senator FuLBRIGHT would be en- 
titled to take a bow. It would be difficult 
to persuade the future economics historian, 
in the absence of further serious speculative 
eruptions or major misadventures in the 
months immediately ahead, that the Federal 
Reserve’s two 10-percent hikes in margin 
requirements and the focusing of the spot- 
light on the market by the Senate Banking 
Committee were events totally urrelated to 
the recent evidence that the speculative fever 
might at last be subsiding. 

By the term “the recent evidence” we are 
not referring to the sell-off in prices since 
the second increase in margin requirements 
raised them to 70 percent just a month ago. 
What we have in mind is the recent rather 
clear-cut trend in two important statistics 
which usually reflect the speculative state 
of stock trading. The daily volume of mar- 
ket activity crossed the 3-million-share level 
in the so-called Eisenhower market last No- 
vember, when it averaged 3.2 million shares. 
In December it rose to 3.5 million and in 
January to 3.6 million. Since then it has 
receded every month, falling to 3.2 million in 
February, 2.9 million in March, 2.7 million 
in April and 2.3 million thus far in May. 

The latest monthly figure of the New York 
Stock Exchange on a customer debit balance 
(the best single yardstick we have of the 
amount of margin buying) shows the total 
to have been $2,750,000 at the end of April. 
That, it is true, represented an increase for 
the month of $50 million, but it confirmed 
earlier evidence that the rate of advance was 
tapering off. In November, December, and 
January the monthly increases had been, 
respectively, $110 million, $150 million, and 
$170 million. With February the trend was 
reversed, and the monthly ate of expansion 
has moved steadily lower. 

As it stands at the moment this is an en- 
couraging picture of returning sobriety, even 
though it is necessary to add in the interest 
of realism that it is a picture that is subject 
to possible change without advance notice. 


A Decade of Progress in Employing the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


) 


8) 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 


er, it is with a great feeling of pride that 
I would like to include in the Recorp for 
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the benefit of the Members of the House 
an essay written by Mr. Edward Petyak 
entitled “A Decade of Progress in Em- 
ploying the Physically Handicapped.” 
This essay placed first in the national 
essay contest conducted by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Edward Petyak is a junior student at 
Brophy College Preparatory, a high 
school conducted by the Society of Jesus 
in Phoenix, Ariz. In winning the first 
place award, Edward won out over com- 
petition from high school students in all 
48 States and United States Territories. 
In this accomplishment, he has brought 
great honor to Brophy College Prepara- 
tory, to the city of Phoenix, and to the 
State of Arizona. 

I think it would be well for every 
American to take to heart the conclud- 
ing words of advice that Edward’s essay 
ends with, “give the disabled a chance, 
not charity.” 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, is 
to be commended upon the able method 
in which the committee has encouraged 
our American young people, as typified 
by Edward.Petyak, to concern themselves 
with the problems of our physically 
handicapped fellow citizens. 

I am sure that each and every one of 
us are grateful to Edward Petyak for his 
contribution to increase understanding 
of the problems of a large segment of 
our population. 

Edward’s essay is as follows: 

A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN EMPLOYING THE 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
(By Edward Petyak, Brophy High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) 

A man with a slight limp came off the bus 
in front of a local factory; his right hand 
carried a lunch pail, his left sleeve dangled 
uselessly at his side. He seemed to carry the 
lunch pail proudly; but the most obvious 
characteristic of the man was that he dis- 
played an honest smile to the world—a smile 
of security and self-respect. 

This same smile can be seen throughout 
the crossroads of America; in professions, 
business, commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture. This smile can be seen on 7 million 
men and women carrying an artificial limb, a 
white cane, or displaying some form of physi- 
cal impairment; for these are people who 
are happy and content. Happy to be useful 
members of society; content to be able to 
do their best at a job. 

These are physically handicapped people 
who are employed. 

This, in part, is the gratifying result of the 
past 10 years of efforts by individuals; local, 
State, and national agencies; and countless 
private organizations who have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of giving the 
handicapped an equal chance of employment. 

These efforts are supplemented by nation- 
wide actions; and in 1945 the first “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week” 
was proclaimed by Congress as a timely re- 
minder of the responsibility our country has 
in encouraging equal opportunity for the 
handicapped to obtain employment. 

In the same year the National Association 
of Manufacturers compiled pamphlets on the 
rehabilitation and readjustment of the 


. handicapped. In 1948 representatives of 


virtually all business and industry in the 
United States pledged to do everything pos- 
sible to create job opportunities for the 
handicapped. Besides all these job aids, 
hundreds of thousands of handicapped per- 
sons found jobs on their own initiative. 
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These 7 million are a living proof to the 
fact that a handicapped person, properly 
placed, can do just as well or better than an 
able-bodied person. 

These handicapped are from your town, 
they are your friends and neighbors. They 
are veterans and civilians alike who were dis- 
abled by accidents; some by war and disease, 
others affected from birth. World War II 
contributed 2.4 million loyal Americans to 
their number; the Korean conflict added 
another 100,000 men to the ranks of the dis- 
abled—Americans all. 


During the past 9 years, 466,000 men and 
women have been rehabilitated to the fullest 
physical, mental, vocational, and economical 
usefulness. They are now earning their own 
way. By the efforts of State employment 
services, over 2 million handicapped men and 
women were placed in jobs which could make 
the best use of each worker’s abilities. For 
instance, the leg amputee who works as a 
television and radio speaker repairman at a 
local service shop; he mastered the work 
during night classes. The blind woman 
through her senses of hearing and touch has 
proved of great benefit to the inspection line 
of a large factory. These are real examples 
of the uses of abilities which the disabled 
still have and can use. There were also over 
600,000 disabled veterans who received voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Countless surveys by various government 
and civic organizations, such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Department of Labor, have attested to 
the fact that properly placed handicapped 
workers adapt quickly and satisfactorily to 
the job conditions; they are as good as or 
better than other workers in job perform- 
ance; they have better attendance records 
than other workers at the same jobs; they are 
careful and their safety records prove this 
fact; they are reliable since they switch jobs 
less frequently than others; and above all, 
they are capable of holding positions; they 
are earning a living in nearly all types of 
occupations. 

Even with all that has been done to ac- 
quaint employers with the facts and records 
of the handicapped and to advance employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped, there 
are still some prejudices remaining in the 
minds of some employers; still some who fear 
accidents will be incurred by the disabled, 
or that they will not be able to properly 
adapt themselves. 

The facts outweigh the fiction. The physi- 
cally handicapped have proved themselves 
to be as good as other workers. They have 
been employed to fill jobs that they can man- 
age. They have managed these jobs at a 
profit to the employer and society. 

Each year the Government has a $400 mil- 
lion relief bill to pay for aid to over a million 
persons, disabled and their dependents. If 
these persons were rehabilitated and em- 
ployed (converting them from tax consumers 
to taxpayers), the Government would earn 
$10 in taxes resulting from their employment 
for each dollar spent for their rehabilitation, 
besides, cutting the national relief bill to a 
minimum. 

Wastes of manpower cannot be tolerated by 
a trouble-strewn world in which the only 
chance of survival is to strive above the op- 
ponents of freedom in fields of moral, scien- 
tific, industrial, and military strength. The 
best way to accomplish this goal is to make 
use of every able and disabled loyal citizen 
in America. 

Great employment progress has been 
achieved, but there is still much to be ac- 
complished. The physically handicapped of 
this Nation of ours wish only an equal op- 
portunity at employment. They can do the 
job. Their record has been proved. It is 
up to the employer. 

Give the disabled a chance, not charity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a copy of an editorial of the Corvallis 
Gazette-Times of May 11, entitled “What 
Is Wrong With This?” ‘The writer of 
this editorial has set forth in everyday 
down to earth language the vital points 
of my John Day bill, H. R. 5789. If all 
of my colleagues will read this editorial 
I believe the passage of H. R. 5789 will be 
speeded up; therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Waar Is Wronc WitH THIS? 

Sam Coon, Oregon’s United States Repre- 
sentative from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, spoke Monday before the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association. A part of his talk was 
directed toward his bill (H. R. 5789) for the 
immediate construction of the John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River. 

Advocates of both private and public power 
should be interested in this particular bill 
because it may be the solution which will 
satisfy both sides. At least if both sides are 
willing to give just a little and be reasonable, 
it should satisfy them. 

Here is the gist of the proposal: It is 


estimated by Army engineers that the dam. 


will cost $310 million. Of this amount the 
Federal Government will be asked to supply 
only $37 million (one-tenth of the total 
cost) which will be for the nonreimbursable 
features of the dam which include flood con- 
trol, navigation, and so forth, parts. The 
rest of the money will be raised by selling 
the power output in advance. 

This procedure differs from the way Bonne- 
ville and McNary were built in that for these 
dams the Government put up all the money 
and is now selling the power produced to pay 
for that part of the dam that is charged to 
power. The rest of the cost is not repaid. 

Under Mr. Coon’s bill the John Day Dam 
would be owned at all times by the Federal 
Government, and they would construct it 
and operate it. But no money for the power 
features of the dam would be taken from 
the general taX fund of the Government, the 
Federal budget is not increased, and taxes 
are not higher until the money is repaid. 

Under the terms of Mr. Coon’s bill the 
power would be sold in advance to any elec- 
tric utility, public or private. The Federal 
Trade Commission will decide how the power 
is to be allocated among the utilities which 
want to take part in the financing. 

Another great feature of this plan is that 
construction of the dam could begin almost 
immediately. This is most important. Al- 
most every one knows that unless we get a 
tremendous increase in power developing 
facilities we will be severely hurt by 1960 
and be in critical condition by 1965. The 
latest figures show that close to $1 million 
a day will have to spent on this construction 
if the job is to be done. Another way of 
saying it is that we will have to complete a 
job the size of Bonneville every year. 

Now here is where the plans of MoRsE, NEU- 
BERGER, and GREEN fall by the wayside. 

Out here in the Pacific Northwest we have 
been getting one-third of the entire amount 
appropriated for public works over the whole 
United States. This sum is clear out of pro- 
portion to our population and tax payments 
to the Federal Government. Even if our 
Washington delegation were working to- 
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gether, it is a clnch that this bounty would 
be cut down. Eastern, midwestern and 
southerners have been complaining about 
this out-of-balance situation and are sure 
to change our ratio. 

But even if we could continue to get one- 
third we would not be getting enough to 
have the Federal Government do all the 
building necessary. Actually, what we would 
need is two-thirds of the usual yearly ap- 
propriation for public works. (Some au- 
thorities estimate we would need all of it.) 

Another set of figures which show how 
unlikely we are to get the needed develop- 
ment by following the Morse-Neuberger line 
of all-Federal-or-nothing thinking is the list 
of 1,115 public-works projects which have 
already been authorized by Congress but for 
which no appropriation has been made. 

The amount of money needed to complete 
these 1,115 projects is $9.7 billion. Just 
think, this number of projects already ap- 
proved but no money appropriated. We 
would have to get our projects and then bat- 
tle it out with the other 1,115 to get appro- 
priations to build them. 

As of now there are 171 public-works proj- 
ects under construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will cost $6.1 billion to com- 
plete. Of this amount $2.7 billion has yet to 
be appropriated. 

How do you think we are going to stack 
up in this list to get even a part of our 
needed development? 

Mr. Coon’s suggestion for financing the 
John Day Dam is a honey and should have 
the support of the entire Oregon delega- 
tion—but it won't. 

Why? Well, some of our delegation has to 
play politics. They would rather fight it out 
and die on their all-or-nothing plan (to the 
unhappy detriment of their constituents) 
than to go along with an intelligent com- 
promise. So we may get nothing. 

We would be interested in knowing just 
what holes the all-out public power boys 
can find in Representative Coon’s plan. 
Send them in, but please restrict the length. 


Navy Gains Larger Atomic Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 18, 1955: 


Navy GAINS LARGER Atomic ROLE as 


The Navy’s increasing role in atomic war- 
fare was illustrated again yesterday with the 
brief disclosure that an underwater atomic 
device had been exploded off the west coast. 

The Navy has been the first of the services 
to use atomic power in driving warcraft. 
The submarine Nautilus now is undergoing 
sea tests. 

Navy air power is equipped to carry nuclear 
weapons. The Navy also is known to have 
been experimenting with the use of atomic 
warheads on devices which might be fired 
from ships or submarines. 

If this newest explosion has proved that 
an atomic blast would be effective against 
submarines, the Navy will have added a de- 
fense weapon of tremendous value to the 
United States arsenal. 

The Russian Navy has stressed submarines 
and is believed to have an underwater fleet 
of 375. This explosion may mean that sub- 
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marines, like troops, ships and planes, no 
longer will be able to operate safely in close 
proximity to each other. 

It might be expensive to use an atomic 
bomb to destroy a single sub, unless it has a 
special mission. But this blast may signal 
the end of wolf pack tactics which were suc- 
cessful in World War II. 

Since World War II there has been an in- 
tensive effort to perfect anti-submarine 
weapons. Technical equipment has been 
designed for hunter-killer planes, fast sur- 
face ships, and submarines whose task would 
be to hunt other subs, 

The brief dispatches available make it ap- 
pear that this test was different than that 
made underwater off Bikini in 1946. There 
the ships in the explosion area all were sur- 
faced. It is hinted that some of the vessels 
and targets tested this time may have been 
submerged. 

The underwater explosion off Bikini did 
far greater damage to the fleet than did the 
bomb set off in the air. Besides sinking more 
ships, the underwater blast contaminated 
target ships so thoroughly that some test 
vessels remained radioactive for years. This 
bomb may have been smaller than those at 
Bikini. 

Unusual secrecy has surrounded the 
undersea test, but there is little question 
that more of the preparations were made in 
San Diego than at any previous time. 

The American Navy leads the world in the 
development of offensive atomic power and 
weapons as adjuncts to sea power. New 
leadership now may have been attained in 
defensive tactics. With Russia banking on 
a submarine navy, the value of these tests 
cannot be overestimated. 


Hon. L. Mendel Rivers Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article from the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier of May 17 concerning the 
festivities at L. MENDEL Rivers Day in 
Charleston on May 16. 

It is good to know that the people of 
the First South Carolina District ap- 
preciate the outstanding service ren- 
dered his district and the Nation by our 
colleague, MENDEL Rivers. It has been 
said that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” Rivers 
Day proves that that is not always the 


case. 

The article follows: 

Armed Forces Week started here yesterday 
with what turned out to be an L. Mendel 
Rivers Day, honoring the Charleston Con- 
gressman who is one of this Nation's great- 
est supporters of the military services. 

The words were those of Joseph P. Riley 
in introducing Mr. Rivers at a giant lunch- 
eon in the Francis Marion Hotel. Arranged 
by 7 service clubs of the area, it was at- 
tended by 457 persons. Included were top 
echelon Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps 
personnel, and civic leaders in all walks of 
life. 

Each service club had a part in the 
program. 

Paul Quattlebaum, Jr., chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, was master of ceremonies. The Rev- 
erend Ralph 8, Meadowcroft, president of Ro- 
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tary, pronounced an invocation, after the 6th 
Naval District Band played the national 
anthem. 

Mr. Meadowcroft first asked 10 seconds of 
silent tribute to the memory of Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, former president of the 
Citadel, who died Saturday in Washington. 
He then said two prayers: one for the men 
and women of the armed services, another 
for the Nation's men in authority. 

The program centered entirely around Mr. 
RIvers. He was introduced by Mr. Riley as 
president of the Lion Club and the response 
was by T. Frank Simmonite, president of the 
Charleston Exchange Club. 

Harold A. Petit, president of the chamber 
of commerce, then read a number of tributes 
to Mr. Rivers, including letters and telegrams 
from such persons as Charles E. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Defense, Robert T. Stevens, Secre- 
tary of the Army, Adms. Arthur Radford and 
Robert B. Carney and Gen, Matthew B. 
Ridgway. All members of the South Caro- 
lina delegation in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives also sent tributes to their First 
Congressional District colleague, and other 
expressions: came from civic and business 
leaders. The entire collection, mounted in 
glassine pages in a heavy leather case, was 
presented to Mr. RIVERS. 

Civilian honor guests were next introduced 
by Julius E. Burges, president of Kiwanis, 
and military guests were presented by Her- 
bert N. Steinert, vice president of the Uptown 
Exchange Club. The latter represented com- 
manding officers of all Charleston area and 
Lowcountry installations, including the 
Parris Island Marine-Base. 

Final tribute was presentation to Mr. 
Rivers of a handsome silver tray, appropri- 
ately engraved. This was done by Richard- 
son M. Hanckel, president of Sertoma. 

In addition to expressing his thanks, Mr. 
RIVERS’ address was a general discussion of 
the military services and their problems, 
with which he has been connected closely 
as a member of the Armed Service Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

He emphasized the great size of military 
expenditures—65 cents, he said, of every tax 
dollar—and the deadly nature of war in an 
atomic age. 

“Our armed services have got to be smart,” 
he said. “They play a deadly game.” 

In two occasions he departed from a pre- 
pared text to make side comments on items 
which have figured recently in the news. 

Taking note of disclosure that some of the 
armed services are heavily overstocked on 
foodstuffs—including enough hamburger in 
the Navy, one story has said, to last some 400 
years—Mr. Rivers said the services have to 
be prepared for any eventuality: “I would 
rather they had too much than too little.” 

Of recent cutbacks in the Armed Forces 
personnel, including an attempt by President 
Eisenhower to stabilize manpower on a per- 
manent basis just short of 3 million men 
and women Mr, Rivers said: “If anybody 
knows manpower problems, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is the man, If he doesn't, nobody 
does. There have been peaks and valleys in 
armed services manpower which have been 
unconscionably costly. If manpower can be 
stabilized, then we can plan intelligently.” 

“The world,” Mr. Rivers said, “has seen 
more dramatic changes in the techniques of 
warfare in the last 20 years than was wit- 
nessed in the 5,000 preceding years. To 
cope with fantastic developments, amaz- 
ing discoveries, requires a new type of indi- 
vidual in our Armed Forces. 

“Today we have electronics specialists, 
nuclear physicists, radar experts, sonar op- 
‘erators, engineers fully versed in the prob- 
lems of supersonic speeds, experts in the de- 
fense against biological warfare, men trained 
in the highly complex field of guided mis- 
siles, submariners who are conversant with 
atomic power—all performing duties unheard 
of 20 years ago. 
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“So when you see a member of our Armed 
Forces today you are not looking at a young 
man who has merely acquired the simple 
attributes of a sailor, or a soldier, or a ma- 
Tine, or an airman. You are looking at an 
individual who must be conversant with 
weapons and equipment, and techniques that 
were unknown to mankind 25 or 30 years 
ago. The itellectual level of our Armed 
Forces has necessarily increased. We demand 
more and more from our young servicemen 
and thus they are entitled to even greater 
respect and admiration from every American 
citizen. 

“They must be prepared to fight a con- 
ventional war or a nuclear war. They must 
be prepared to combat hydrogen bombs, 
atom bombs, biological warfare, and all of 
the newest devices that are capable of des- 
troying. This is a double burden. 

“Now we hear a great deal about waste 
and duplication in our Armed Forces. And 
we all hate waste just as we are all opposed 
to sin. But I would caution you against 
the specious remedy of consolidation, that 
is usually proposed in the guise of eliminat- 
ing waste and duplication. There is often- 
times a fine line of distinction between dup- 
lication and competition and if we eliminate 
competition because it involves some bits 
of duplication, we may be playing with the 
fate of our Nation. 

“We are undergoing a reduction in strength 
today in our Armed Forces. Next year the 
end-strength of the Armed Forces is esti- 
mated to be 2,859,000 men and women. On 
December 31, 1954, we had an armed force 
of 3,180,000 men and women. There, of 
course, is a savings in manpower and a say- 
ings in dollars. Unfortunately, there are 
few people in the world who are competent 
to estimate exactly what strength we must 
maintain to be sure of safety. Obviously, it 
is better to err on the side of too many, than 
it is to err on the side of too few. If those 
who have been trained for the greater part 
of their lives in the strategy of war can as- 
sure us that our commitments can be main- 
tained and the defense of this Nation guar- 
anteed on a force of 2,859,000 men, then it 
must abide by their decision. In announc- 
ing this estimated end-strength for next 


‘year, the President has also indicated that 


for the foreseeable future this strength will 
not be materially diminished. Thus for the 
first time in the history of the United States 
we are entering into a long-range military 
program of a predetermined size which 
augurs well for our own security. It means 
that the days of valleys and peaks are a 
thing of the past. It will permit orderly 
planning and orderly procurement.” 


Northwest Ports Seek Relief From FMB 
Examiner Unabashed Basham’s Unfair 
Cargo Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF. WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ports of the Pacific Northwest are being 
unfairly discriminated against by the 
Pacific Westbound Conference which 
permits ocean carriers to divert cargo 
produced in the Northwest to San Fran- 
cisco for shipment to the Orient. An 
unfair freight absorption practice ap- 
proved by the Federal Maritime Board 
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permits transpacific carriers to ship out 
of San Francisco at the same cost as 
from Seattle. This uneconomical and 
unfair practice has been recently con- 
doned and approved by an Examiner of 
the Federal Maritime Board. 

Recently the Marine Digest of Seattle 
published an editorial analysis and de- 
nunciation of this practice. I fully 
agree with the comments made in this 
editorial and believe that this practice 
which has stified the maritime develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest should be 
brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial in 
the RECORD: 


[From the Marine Digest of May 21, 1955] 


NORTHWEST Ports SEEK RELIEF From FMB 
EXAMINER UNABASHED BASHAM’sS UNFAIR 
CARGO DECREE 


Slugging it out like a doughboy wearily 
wading through a mucky trench, step by step 
the port of Seattle and the commission of 
public docks edged forward this week when 
they filed a reply to exceptions to unabashed 
FMB Examiner F. O. Basham’s recom- 
mended decision to the Federal Maritime 
Board. 

The next move will be taken when the 
oral arguments are presented in Washington, 
D. C., by attorneys for the port of Seattle 
and the commission of public docks. 

Seattle and Portland justifiably contend 
that Northwest ports are being unfairly dis- 
criminated against by the Pacific Westbound 
Conference, which permits transpacific ocean 
carriers to divert cargo, produced in the 
Northwest, to San Francisco for shipment to 
the Orient. 

Although Wenatchee, for example, is 155 
miles from Seattle and 1,001 miles from 
San Francisco, the through rate to the 
oriental ports is the same. This unfair dis- 
criminatory freight absorption practice, ap- 
proved by the Federal Maritime Board, per- 
mits transpacific carriers to ship out of San 
Francisco at the same cost as from Seattle. 


STRIPPING NORTHWEST PORTS 


Carriers are stripping Northwest ports of 
Northwest products by paying the exporters 
the difference in cost of inland transporta- 
tion, thereby shrinking their own revenue by 
upwards of $15 per ton, in order to divert 
traffic to San Francisco and away from Seat- 
tle and Portland. The carriers absorb on an 
average of 23 percent of their freight reve- 
nue on this type of cargo. . 

Yet unabashed F. O. Basham brazenly de- 
clares that the Northwest is “economically 
tributary to San Francisco.” 

Why? 

The Federal Maritime Board has estab- 
lished trade routes for subsidized lines. Sub- 
sidized carriers, operating on route 29, are 
authorized to operate only from California 
ports to Far East destinations and not from 
ports located in Oregon and Washington. 

Thus, they are not permitted to call at 
Washington and Oregon ports to lift North- 
west products. Through devious means, 
known as freight absorptions, they are able 
to siphon off Northwest cargo to California 
ports. 

ARTIFICIAL COMPETITION 


What about the nonsubsidized lines This 
situation, created by the subsidized carriers, 
forces the unsubsidized lines to meet this ar- 
tificially created competition or forego the 
traffic. 

Thus, these unsubsidized vessels, which 
make Northwest ports regularly, are unable 
to load Northwest cargo in Northwest ports 
and, instead, sail to the Orient via San Fran- 
cisco where they lift Northwest cargoes to 
meet artificially created competition. 
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To compete with other subsidized carriers 
they are obliged to lift Northwest cargoes in 
San Francisco destined for the Orient. 


YET BASHAM FINDS EQUALIZATION NO THREAT 


In spite of this siphoning off of Northwest 
cargoes which are funneled down the drain 
to San Francisco, unabashed Basham yet 
amazingly states: “The whole practice of 
freight equalization does not pose a threat 
to the existence of the complaining ports 
(Seattle and Portland). They continue to 
enjoy considerable steamship service, and 
the heavy volume cargoes on which they de- 
pend primarily, such as lumber, flour, and 
grain, are not affected by equalization. What 
effect the extension of the practice would 
have is speculative.” 

SUBJECTS SCARCELY SPECULATIVE 


Any freshman student in a beginner's 
transportation course, would not have to 
speculate to any learned extent to arrive at 
the obvious conclusion. ‘The uneconomic 
practice of equalization as approved by un- 
abashed Basham, would ultimately funnel 
almost all Northwest products down an ex- 
pensive drain to San Francisco. Other ports 
from Bellingham to San Diego might just 
as well close up shop except for part-time 
employment if this ubiquitous practice is 
to be continued. 

NORTHWEST ECONOMICALLY TRIBUTARY 


Examiner Basham at least put all his cards 
on the table when he brazenly declared that 
the Northwest was economically tributary 
to San Francisco. j 

Not only does unabashed Basham come 
to the amazing conclusion that it is quite 
proper to divert Northwest cargoes from 
Northwest ports to San Francisco but is 
equally unabashed when he states that it 
is speculative as to what effect absorption 
rates by the Pacific Westbound Conference 
would have on so-called base cargoes such 
as lumber, flour, and grain. 

COLUMBIA BASIN POTENTIAL 


Northwest shipping interests visualize an 
ever-increasing volume of high-grade cargo 
produced in the Columbia Basin. However, 
any intelligent person (with little or no 
shipping background) would know that if 
the Maritime Board sanctions this ridiculous 
practice of skimming off the cream of the 
Northwest cargoes, there is little doubt as 
to which direction the other traffic will flow 
before it becomes overseas cargo over San 
Francisco docks. 

Ships call where the cargo offers. This is 
fundamental. Basham’s recommended car- 
go diversion practice strikes at the very 
foundations upon which the Northwest ship- 
ping interests seek to build Northwest ship- 
ping progress. 

The only hope for Northwest ports to 
receive the traffic to which they are justly 
entitled, and once enjoyed, is that the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board will not follow the 
recommended unfair and uneconomical 
decision of Examiner Basham. 

Northwest ports are fighting for their eco- 
nomic lives. They will not meekly yield as 
slaves to a presumptuous ruling by Examiner 
Basham, who autocratically decrees that the 
Northwest is economically tributary to San 
Francisco. 


On With Cal-Sag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials which recently appeared in Chi- 
cago daily newspapers concerning the 
Cal-Sag Channel improvement project. 
The widening and improvement of the 
Cal-Sag Channel has great potentialities 
for the development of industry and 
commerce in the central section of this 
country from the northern to the south- 
ern boundaries. 

There is a great interest in the Chi- 
cago area in this project because the 
most immediate results of this industrial 
development will undoubtedly be felt 
there. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News on Monday, May 9, 
1955, and that which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times on May 16, 1955, are 
substantial evidence of Chicagoland’s in- 
terest in this development. I commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 

On WITH CAL-SAG 


The House Public Works Subcommittee 
that heard testimony in Washington Friday 
in favor of the Calumet-Sag Channel im- 
provement project ought to waste little time 
in recommending release of the $4 million in 
initial funds allocated in the last Federal 
budget for a start on construction. 

If there was ever any doubt about thẹ im- 
portance to the national economy of this 
long-deferred project, it ought to be dis- 
pelled by the evidence put forward by the 
Cal-Sag Waterways Development Committee. 

Henry E. Seyfarth, committee chairman, 
presented the conclusions of the first 
thorough economic survey ever made of the 
potential benefits in this project, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and Chicago port 
development planned at Lake Calumet. The 
report was prepared with the aid of Dr. Har- 
old M. Mayer, University of Chicago eco- 
nomic geographer. 

Among its conclusions are: 

There are more than 15,000 acres of land 
potentially available in the Calumet dis- 
trict for industrial expansion. 

Using the most conservative figures, the 
committee’s researches indicate that full in- 
dustrial development of the region will sup- 
port a total population of about 2 million 
persons. 

The Lake Calumet development, at the 
lower end of the Great Lakes and on the 
Cal-Sag link to the Lakes-to-Gulf shipping 
routes, will become the major port terminal 
for the seaway. It will also be the main- 
transshipment terminal for a vast barge traf- 
fic on the inland waterways. 

There can be no question of broad bene- 
fits of widening and modernizing of the 16- 
mile “bottleneck” Cal-Sag channel. It is the 
key to an industrial expansion which would 
add immeasurably to the wealth of the Na- 
tion. 

The project itself was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1946, but no money has ever been 
made available. Last year, under the urging 
of Seyfarth’s committee, the entire Illinois 
delegation in Congress signed a memorial 
to the White House urging action. 

As a result, the first appropriation of $4 
million was recommended. Seyfarth’s com- 
mittee, with the cooperation of Dr. Mayer, 
has presented the final, clinching argument 
for getting underway. 


CaL-SaG AND 600,000 New Joss 


In terms of industrial expansion and 
employment opportunities, the projected 
widening of the Calumet-Sag Channel opens 
up an awe-inspiring vista of the future. 

Proponents of the project. estimate con- 
servatively that it would create 300,000 new 
industrial jobs in areas yet to be developed 
along and near the Calumet-Sag route be- 
tween Blue Island and Gary. 
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In turn, they say, these Jobs would create 
300,000 more in retail establishments, local 
transport and other service activities of 
various types. 

On the basis of 3.5 persons per family in 
urban areas, a total of 600,000 new jobs would 
mean a 2-million increase in the population 
of metropolitan Chicago. 

Those are the figures which have been laid 
before Congress by the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, a nonprofit organ- 
ization composed largely of industrialists, 
businessmen, and civic leaders seeking to 
promote the widening project. 

Very wisely they have placed on the com- 
mittee spokesmen for large segments of or- 
ganized labor in the Chicago-Gary region. 
Management and labor have thus been able 
to present a united front to Congress in try- 
ing to obtain an initial $4 million appropria- 
tion to get the Cal-Sag project started. 

A report prepared by Dr. Harold M. Mayer, 
University of Chicago economic geographer, 
and presented to Congress by Henry E. Sey- 
farth, makes out a highly convincing case 
for the project. 

Widening of the Sag Channel from its pres- 
ent width of 60 feet to 225 feet would provide 
the final vital link between the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and the Illinois Water- 
way route to the Mississippi. And it would 
make 15,000 acres of land available for indus- 
trial development. 

Local private interests have already given 
assurances that they will spend nearly $18 
million as their share of the first stage of 
development. Moreover, improvements al- 
ready made out of local tax funds would cost 
$403 million to reproduce at the price levels 
that prevail today. 

This is not the case therefore of a local 
community trying to put the squeeze on 
Uncle Sam to provide it with improvements 
at no cost to itself. And while metropolitan 
Chicago would be the most direct beneficiary 
of the project, the entire vast area along the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and Illinois-Mis- 
sissippi water routes would benefit indirectly. 


River barges now reach Lake Calumet 
through the Illinois waterway and the Cal- 
Sag Channel. Great Lakes and overseas ves- 
sels can reach Lake Calumet by navigating 
the 6-mile Calumet River link with Lake 
Michigan, Plans for the development of 
Lake Calumet Harbor by the Chicago Re- 
gional Port District are going forward rapidly 
at the present stage. 

Widening of the Sag Channel and comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway would make 
Lake Calumet Harbor possibly the world’s 
greatest transshipment point for ocean and 
river cargoes. Moreover, since cold weather 
doesn't stop river traffic, the harbor would be 
the only one on the Great Lakes to remain 
open the year around. 

Since the Cal-Sag project was first author. 
ized by Congress in 1946, not 1 cent has been 
appropriated to implement it. The time has 
come for Congress to act without further 
delay. 


The Party of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of May 22, 1955: 


THE Party or YOUTH 
(By Edwin Gill) 

The Democratic Party is peculiarly the 
party of youth. Its founder, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, never permitted his mind to grow old. 
Even in advanced age, he was always open 
to new ideas, fresh appraisals, new ap- 
proaches to the problems of the day. Our 
party is also the party of youth because it is 
committed to action after the manner of 
Andrew Jackson. In other words, we not 
only talk about good government, but we 
actually translate our ideas into practice. 
If democracy gets its mind from Jefferson, 
it gets its courage and initiative from “Old 
Hickory.” 

When we say that the Democratic Party 
is the party of youth, we refer not only to its 
appeal to young people, but to the state of 
mind that respects tradition yet refuses to 
be bound by it—to the mental attitude 
which is optimistic in that its bright hope 
for the future grows out of its faith in man- 
kind. And this youthful outlook charac- 
terizes good Democrats of all ages, for true 
Democrats are those that are young in heart. 

The Democratic Party is truest to Jeffer- 
son when it insists upon a free press and 
the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience; when it cham- 
pions the freedom of the human mind; when 
it takes its stand against all those who would 
burn books, defame human character or in 
any way limit the search for truth. -More 
than any other man in American histery, 
Jefferson is the symbol of the questing spirit, 
the inquiring mind, the hopeful faith—all of 
which are so necessary to the progress of 
mankind. 

FOR COMMON PEOPLE 


The Democratic Party is truest to Jack- 
son when it takes militant action on the side 
of the common people; when it is willing to 
fight courageously against great odds for 
what it believes to be right. In addition to 
Jackson, other Democrats who gallantly 
fought for their convictions are Cleveland, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt. These men have not 
been without their faults, but no one can 
say that they were ever afraid to face the 
crucial issues of their day. In fact, they 
seemed to glory in the stress and the strain 
of battle, and to be entirely willing to risk 
all in defense of the principles in which they 
believed. With each of them courage and 
action were the order of the day. 

Our most recent Democratic President, 
Harry Truman, undoubtedly belongs to the 
Jacksonian tradition. He loved a good fight 
and neither asked nor gave quarter. Because 
he flourished in an atmosphere of heated 
controversy, it will be many decades before 
there can be anything like an objective ap- 
praisal of his administration. You may dif- 
fer with his views; you may not approve his 
technique; but certainly no one can seriously 
question his great courage or his deep devo- 
tion to his country. 

Until the election of Jackson, the common 
people of America had never felt that they 
had a champion who fully understood their 
needs and aspirations. They worshiped 
Washington for his massive integrity, but 
stood in awe of his great dignity. And, ex- 
cept for Jefferson, who came into office with 
some popular acclaim, the others came to the 
presidency largely through the influence of 
experienced leaders. But with Jackson, it 
was different. His election was & real up- 
heaval; for the rank and file, the laboring 
man, the small merchant, the farmer, and 
the man of the frontier—all saw their,own 
image in “Old Hickory.” 

I am happy that my party was founded 
by Jefferson and not by Hamilton. For the 
philosophy of Jefferson, so well stated in the 
Declaration of Independence and reaffirmed 
in the Bill of Rights is the real foundation 
of this Republic. I have always had admir- 
ation for Alexander Hamilton. He was a 
brilliant man of outstanding ability and in- 
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tegrity. He undoubtedly made an important 
contribution to the thinking of those who 
created a new nation, but I shall always be 
glad that he failed in many of his recom- 
mendations to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, for most of his views were 
based upon fear of the common people. I 
am indeed happy that this infant Nation 
turned from Hamilton to Jefferson and 
placed its faith in an enlightened electorate. 


FAITH IN PEOPLE 


Jefferson, of course, had faith in the peo- 
ple provided they were well informed. So 
in 1900, the Democrat, Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock, imbued with the spirit of Jefferson 
and fired by the courage of Jackson, Aycock 
went up and down the length and breadth 
of North Carolina making war upon the 
forces of ignorance, preaching that the sal- 
vation of our democracy lay in universal 
education. 

The record of the Democratic Party in 
North Carolina is one of great progress which 
has placed human welfare above material 
assets. We have, of course, made mistakes 
and have by no means reached perfection. 
However, on the whole, it is a record of pro- 
gressive achievement, unequaled by any of 
our sister States. 

I am proud of the fact that North Caro- 
lina has not neglected her human resources; 
that_we have made a substantial investment 
in schools, roads, health centers and in- 
stitutions for mental care. In my opinion, 
the 1 million children in our public schools 
today are both our greatest asset and our 
greatest responsibility. We must do all 
within our power to give them a fair chance 
in life through education. 

For 45 years the Democratic Party has 
been in power in North Carolina, and we 
are proud to give an accounting for this 
long and unbroken record of good govern- 
ment. For, under the- leadership of the 
Democratic Party, North Carolina has stead- 
ily grown not only in wealth and prestige, 
but in grace and in the intangible things 
of the spirit. At the turn of the century, 
Aycock not only had a dream, but had the 
courage to do something about it—to try 
to make it a reality. So our great State, 
in its effort to be true to the vision of Aycock, 
has kept faith with both Jefferson and Jack- 
son in that we have not only dreamed dreams, 
but have had the ability and the courage 
to bring them to pass. 


While Jefferson and Jackson in many ways 
symbolize the philosophy and character of 
our party, perhaps we should add to these 
two names that of another great Democratic 
President, Woodrow Wilson, who first pro- 
claimed the duty of this Nation to the world 
at large—to the oppressed and underprivi- 
leged everywhere. For it was Wilson who 
broadened our vision and set goals beyond 
the borders of nationality, thereby declaring 
that our party stood for some sort of world 
order which would bring peace to mank.nd. 


Milk Price Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I noted in 
the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., for 
May 22 an article by Alex R. Preston. 
I read the first paragraph of the article: 

Within the last 10 days Virginians have 
been treated to a couple of rare spectacles. 
First, the State Milk Commission, one of 
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several powerful agencies whose regulations 
have the force of law, declined to extend 
its price-fixing powers into an eight-county 
northern Virginia area. 


I think this article is excellent. It 
points up and informs the public of 
something it should know. The Federal 
Milk Control Act came into being to 
assist the producers and the municipal- 
ities in overcoming what had, too often, 
been cut-throat milk wars which were 
often disastrous to producers’ groups, 
most destructive to distributors, and 
great trouble to consumers. 

Properly administered, Federal orders 
and State milk commission can render 
a good service to all. Improperly ad- 
ministered, they are not only a hin- 
drance, but often cause grave injustice. 
I, therefore, call this situation to the 
attention of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire article reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRICE POLICY OF MILK UntrT Is Bic Issur 
(By Alex R. Preston) 


Within the last 10 days Virginians have 
been treated to a couple of rare spectacles. 

First, the State milk commission, one of 
several powerful agencies whose regulations 
have the force of law, declined to extend its 
price-fixing powers into an 8-county North- 
ern Virginia area. 

This was only the second time in its 23- 
year history it had turned down such a re- 
quest from producers. In this instance it 
said it found insufficient evidence of price 
cutting. 

Then, last week, news came out of Rich- 
mond that a group of milk producers had 
asked the commission to mend its ways, so 
to speak. 

The dairymen offered suggestions which 
they said “we hope they'll follow * * + forif 
they don’t they’re on their way out.” 

One of those suggestions, according to 
John Seibel, of Roanoke, president of the 
State Dairymen’s Association, was to increase 
the difference between prices on milk sold 
in stores and that delivered to doorsteps, 

It seems as though the dairymen were, at 
least, seeing the handwriting on the wall. 

Consumers have long wondered why they 
have been forced to pay such high prices on 
milk bought in stores when the stores them- 
selves claimed they could still make a profit 
by selling for less. 

TRUE TO FORM 


Yet, there was another news development 
that ran true to form. 

Governor Stanley, like other governors 
before him, turned down a request to abolish 
the commission or curtail its powers. A 
request to do away with it entirely came 
last week from Israel Steingold, Richmond 
attorney. 

The commission is made up of three mem- 


bers. One is a producer, another is a dis- 
tributor and the third represents both 
interests. 


There is no provision in the law for a con- 
sumer representative. 

This state of affairs has resulted in such 
situations as this: Safeway Stores and High's 
Ice Cream Co, have asked the commission for 
permission to sell at prices under those the 
State forces them to charge, It is not un- 
usual for such requests to go unheeded. 

IRATE CITIZEN 


Last week a Falls Church citizen vented 
his spleen in a letter to the Governor. 

“I am addressing this to you,” he wrote Mr. 
Stanley, “because you must bear the re- 
sponsibility for the citizens’ growing agita- 
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tion at the impossible milk price situation 
which your milk commission has created. 

“It is my personal opinion that ‘fed-up’ 
milk consumers will not again vote for a 
Democratic administration in Virginia. * * * 
It would well behoove you to bestir yourself 
and bring some degree of sanity to this 
situation. * * * 

“On the front window of my dairy store 
in Falls Church is a huge sign advising me 
that the dairy regrets it cannot sell me a 
gallon jug of milk for 73 cents, but if I will 
drive to nearby Washington, D. C., or near- 
by Maryland, they can let me have it. They 
tell me, on this huge sign, that the Virginia 
State administration forbids them to sell me 
milk for some 20 cents less per gallon, much 
as they would like to do so.” 

Arlington's delegation to the general as- 
sembly has sought for years to abolish or 
curtail the commission's powers. Failing 
that, they have sought to have a consumer 
representative added to the body. 

But the legislature, dominated by repre- 
sentatives of rural Virginia, never lets such a 
proposal see the light of day. At the last 
session, a study resolution by Delegates J. 
Maynard Magruder and Harrison Mann, of 
Arlington, was killed in the appropriations 
committee by a vote of 10 to 5. 


CHAIN’S COST ESTIMATE 


Mr. Magruder said the record of a previous 
hearing showed that Safeway Stores Co. 
stated it could profitably sell milk for one- 
half cent less a quart than the commission 
forces it to charge. 

Delegate John Webb, of Fairfax, a member 
of the committee, said, “Considerable testi- 
mony was produced before the committee 
indicating, to my mind, a real necessity for 
a test study of the activities of the milk 
commission, 

“The commission, however, had many 
friends in the House of Delegates and on the 
appropriations committee. * * * They ob- 
jected to any investigation. It was my posi- 
tion that no State agency was beyond in- 
vestigation.” 


The President’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the Jewish Times of May 12, 1955, pub- 
lished in Brookline, Mass. It brings out 
a facet of President Eisenhower’s char- 
acter which might easily be unnoticed 
in the more dramatic events which are 
usually publicized from Washington. I 
congratulate Mr. James Kahn, editor of 
the paper, for this thoughtful editorial: 

THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

Much is always made in the press about 
acts of discrimination and bigotry—and 
rightly so, for by exposing such vicious, un- 
American acts is to nip them before they can 
take root. However, quite frequently in the 
swirl of exciting and sensational stories, 
editors overlook the simple things that carry 
with them a positive affirmation that there 
is more on the positive side of the ledger on 
brotherhood and understanding than on the 
negative. 

One such incident occurred this past week 
in the Nation’s Capital and involved the 
President of the United States. Last week- 
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end President Eisenhower graciously took 
time out from his busy schedule not only to 
address the congregation of the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation for 10 minutes but 
also to attend the religious services con- 
ducted in conjunction with the dedication 
of the modernistic new $1,500,000 temple. 

In his remarks, the President warned that 
whoever enpoys God-given rights must de- 
fend them for his neighbor’s sake or lose 
them. “It is not enough,” he said, “to know 
that God gave rights to you and your neigh- 
bor. It is well to remember this also: you 
may not protect those rights only for your- 
self; you must protect them for all, or your 
Own will be lost.” 

In answer to the question of why he should 
attend the services at all, the President ex- 
plained: “A few moments ago, before this 
service began, I was privileged to meet some 
of the distinguished members of this congre- 
gation. Several of them voiced a word of 
amazement that the President of the United 
States should attend a service of a faith not 
his own and, in spite of other preoccupations, 
come both to the religious service and to the 
dedication of this great temple. I personally 
think that this is natural. There is nothing 
unique nor particularly extraordinary about 
at: 

He then added solemnly and with great 
significance: “Today the President of the 
United States, the official head of the coun- 
try, is after all the official head of a great 
Nation that is religious in its background and 
which has a spiritual foundation on which to 
stand.” Therefore, it is entirely fitting and 
in keeping with his office that he should 
come to such a great and significant event 
in the lives of one part of the great faiths 
that have made this country what it is, to pay 
his respects to that faith and to the event 
and to the people who have made it possible. 

Such is the religious credo of our President 
and his words should serve as a timely in- 
spiration to the antiprejudice movements 
throughout this country. For by this simple 
act of attending a Jewish religious service 
and addressing the congregation, President 
Eisenhower has set a worthy precedent 
(since, to our knowledge, no other President 
has ever attended an actual Jewish religious 
service). Yet in the rush of the more sensa- 
tional news, as was pointed out earlier, this 
event was more or less overlooked in the 
Nation’s press. A few more concrete ex- 
amples of this type of understanding by 
other leaders might add substantial strength 
to the Nation’s brotherhood endeavors. 


Good Will Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s homeowners owe a great debt 
through the years to the volunteer fire 
departments, which serve so well thous- 
ands of communities, incorporated and 
unincorporated, throughout the Nation. 

One of these volunteer units, the Good 
Will Co. of Carlisle, Pa., is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary. I congratulate 
this splendid organization of civic- 
minded men, who give practical expres- 
sion to their devotion to their own com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
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torial of commendation for the Good 
Will Co. from the Carlisle Sentinel of 
May 17. 

OBSERVING CENTENNIAL 


The volunteer fire company is a distinct 
type of community organization and one 
of the best. It is comparable to the old- 
time military companies—the home guards, 
as they were known. These organizations 
were formed and supported by men who were 
willing to give their time and their service, 
and to run grave risks of sacrificing even life 
itself, for the protection of their families 
and their properties. They served volun- 
tarily, without conscription by any branch 
of Government, and without pay. 

The history of volunteer fire companies 
in America goes back to the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in the first half of the 18th 
century. At first they were little more than 
bucket brigades—not very effective but 
doing what they could to protect the lives 
and properties of themselves and their neigh- 
bors from the consuming element. Their 
firehouse also served somewhat as a com- 
munity forum and as a social center. More 
recent times have seen a change; we still 
have volunteer fire companies, but at the 
same time they have support of municipal 
government financially, and have modern 
equipment which, in the hands of trained 
firefighters does not call for so much service 
of the volunteer members. 

In Carlisle the first volunteer fire company 
was formed in 1789. A second was formed 
about 25 years later, and then in 1855 the 
third company was organized. This com- 
pany was the Good Will, which this week is 
observing the centennial of its organiza- 
tion. The Good Will has had a continuous 
existence, although with the ups and downs 
with which fire companies are so familiar, 
for these hundred years; it has been progres- 
sive, has rendered a vast amount of useful 
service, and has been the means through 
which thousands of Carlisle men have been 
able to feel that they were doing something 
worthwhile for their community, in fighting 
fires. It is indeed a significant occasion and 
the Good Will “boys” are to be congratu- 
lated—much more so the community itself. 


In the Oval Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 18, 
1955: 

IN THE OVAL OFFICE 

There was a deceptive informality about 
the broadcast that came last night from the 
Oval Office in the White House, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asking a question now and 
then and Secretary of State Dulles giving 
the replies. Nor did the listening and 
watching millions learn much that they had 
not known before. 

But this very informality is something 
that no unfree country dare risk. It is, in 
fact, a quality deep in the nature of the 
American people. It is in the tradition 
of the country store and the town meeting. 
Sometimes the words did not come flow- 
ingly, but they were never stilted or stuffy. 

Mr. Dulles gave us a few phrases that 
stuck in the memory. He thought the 
events of the past week might “really mark 
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a turning in the tide of world history.” 
He had the “sense of a great event as the 
Free German Republic took its place” at the 
NATO conference table. He spoke of Asia 
and our policies there, and had tried, he said, 
to make his European friends realize that 
“we don’t have a double personality” —if we 
believe in freedom in Europe we likewise be- 
lieve in freedom in Asia. He thought we 
could now “face the future with new con- 
fidence.” 

Secretary Dulles was obviously in a good 
humor. He felt successful. The President, 
too, was relaxed and smiling. The most cyn- 
ical of our critics could hardly look at the 
two men or at the circle of Cabinet members 
and others who were briefly on the television 
screen, and see in them a group of conspiring 
warmongers. The deep hunger for peace was 
an almost visible part of the atmosphere, an 
almost tangible yearning. The two men 
talked of peace as though the present cold 
war were a sort of disease from which they 
now began to hope the patient might recover. 

And this was right. The success or failure 
of one Secretary of State on one of numerous 
missions, the prestige of an administration, 
these, as the President and Secretary would 
be first to admit, are secondary. These men 
have hoped much and done well, as last 
night's program humanly and rather humbly 
showed. But what counts is whether civili- 
zation as we know it lives or dies. That must 
have been in all men's minds last night. 

Too much optimism, as we were duly 
warned, is dangerous. We must not relax. 
We must not lay freedom and honor on the 
altar of peace. But this we do know beyond 
doubt: that the longer the world remains at 
peace the greater the probability that honor 
and freedom will survive. 


This was no polished presentation, this 
drama from the Oval Office. Perhaps it ap- 
pealed the more to our hearts, for in the very 
quietness of its lines, the homeliness of some 
of its gestures, it was unmistakably and 
touchingly sincere. Millions must have felt 
this as they heard and looked, praying that 
mankind might awaken soon from the night- 
mare of threatened war and universal ruin, 


Legislation for the Improvement of Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleagues from 
Nebraska, Hon. A. L. MILLER, Hon. R. D. 
HARRISON, and Hon. JACKSON B. CHASE, 
I wish to include for publication in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Legislative Resolution 32, passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska, in its 67th regu- 
lar session on May 19, 1955: 

Legislative Resolution 32 re memorializing 
Congress to pass legislation for the im- 
provement of wheat 
Whereas the United States wheat produc- 

ers have lost much of their foreign markets 

for wheat; and 

Whereas Nebraska is one of the major 
quality wheat-producing States; and 

Whereas much of this market is lost be- 
cause of the poor quality of wheat offered 
for sale in foreign countries; and 

Whereas present grain standards have not 
been revised to reflect technological im- 
provements in the handling and processing 
of wheat: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 67th session assembled: 

1. That the Members of Congress and the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture be urged to provide the neces- 
sary legislation and regulations to achieve 
an improvement in the quality of product 
offered for sale in foreign markets by raising 
the standards, and lowering the tolerances 
for foreign material, damaged grain and 
mixed varieties, and to tighten inspection 
procedures in the case of export shipments 
to insure that wheat moved on a grade basis 
actually meets the official requirements for 
the grade assigned to it. 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the legislature to the 
Vice President of the United States as Pres- 
ident of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, to each Member from 
Nebraska in the Senate of the United States 
and in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

C. J. WARNER, 
President of the Legislature. 


I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legis- 
lative Resolution 32, which was passed by 
the Legislature of Nebraska in 67th regular 
session on the 19th day of May 1955. 

Huco F. SRB, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Armed Forces Day 
Expositicn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last Friday evening to present 
Gen. Lemuel G. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to an 
audience of 3,000 at the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Armed Forces Day Exposition. 
This exposition was in celebration of 
Armed Forces Day and of Michigan 
Week. 

On Friday our people gave special at- 
tention to the noble heritage which has 
been bequeathed us, and to all that is 
being done to preserve and protect that 
heritage. 

General Shepherd spoke of our mili- 
tary strength and its power for peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address of 
zeneral Shepherd and my own remarks 
in presenting him: 

INTRODUCTION OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, 
JR., COMMANDANT, THE MARINE CORPS, BY 
REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, JR., ARMED 
Forces Day, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., May 20, 
1955 
Mr. Chairman, it is indeed an honor to be 

able to participate in this Armed Forces Day 
Exposition in Grand Rapids, my hometown. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, it is well that this 
event occurs during Michigan Week, and on 
our Michigan Heritage Day, for “I’m glad to 
live in Michigan.” It is a State of which we 
all may be proud, the arsenal of democrary, 
the powerhouse of victory, a mighty weapon 
for peace. 

Michigan has a long and noble heritage, 
and Michigan has been foremost among the 
States in doing what needs to be done to 
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make our country and our heritage secure 
against any danger from the Godless, atheis- 
tic, Communist forces that seek to destroy us. 
And, my friends, standing between our heri- 
tage and every potential danger since our 
Nation was born, has been the United States 
Marines. We are highly honored this eve- 
ning, on the eve of Armed Forces Day, and 
on Michigan’s Heritage Day, to have in our 
midst the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., the first of the 
Marines, 

It is now 150 years since our land, this soil 
of the Chippewas, the Ottawas, and the Pota- 
watomies became the Territory of Michigan, 
In that century and a half, through diligent 
use of its natural resources, and the effective 
application of its human knowledge and 
skill, a State of 7 million people has evolved 
as the arsenal of democracy and as a mighty 
power for peace. 

In our recent conflicts the bulk of Michi- 
gan’s war production was accounted for by 
the automobile industry and its skilled and 
conscientious workers. Yet it was only 59 
years ago on March 6, 1896 that the first suc- 
cessful car built in Detroit appeared on the 
streets of that thriving and dynamic city. 
Just 1 month before, on February 10, there 
was born at Norfolk, Va., the man who is 
today Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

In 1917, 5 days after the declaration of war, 
Lemuel Shepherd was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. In 1917, our Camp Custer was 
built at Battle Creek, and Michigan's fac- 
tories began to turn out the all important 
Liberty engines, tanks, trucks and shells. 

In France, Lieutenant Shepherd was twice 
wounded at Belleau Wood, and in 1918, for 
the third time was wounded in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. Michigan-Wisconsin’s 
32d Division, the Red Arrow, was there too, 
and its officers and men won 134 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses. Back home, our 
civilians in Michigan exceeded their quota 
in the Second Liberty Loan drive by over 140 
percent, 

In 1928 Captain Shepherd was on duty in 
China, and Michigan elected to the United 
States Senate for the first time, our revered 
and beloved fellow citizen, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Grand Rapids. During the fol- 
lowing year, while Captain Shepherd was a 
student at the Marine Corps School, the 
completion of Ambassador Bridge between 
Canada and the United States expressed two 
nations’ lasting friendship. 


Promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1936, ` 
our speaker was assigned to the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I. The same year in 
Michigan the UAW-CIO was organized to 
promote the cause of workmen in the auto- 
mobile and related industries. 

War clouds were again hanging heavily in 
1940, and the 32d Division was again mobil- 
ized. Many here this evening can well re- 
member how GI after GI marched off to 
Camp Beauregard. Undoubtedly there are 
many in the audience tonight who marched 
with them in the cause of freedom. In 1942, 
the 32d Division landed in south Australia 
and New Guinea, and Colonel Shepherd as- 
sumed command of the 9th Marine Regi- 
ment. In 1943, the Red Arrow Division was 
back in New Guinea, and Brigadier General 
Shepherd was helping to dig out the enemy 
on Guadalcanal. The next year found the 
32d Division on Leyte and Luzon, while Gen- 
eral Shepherd was leading his brigade in the 
invasion and recapture of Guam. 

Back in Michigan, the MacArthur locks 
were jammed, bow to stern, at the Soo. 
Eighty-five percent of the vitally essential 
iron ore required by American industry 
passed through this crucial waterway. At 
Willow Run, 18 powerful bombers were com- 
ing off the production line every 24 hours, 
and the tank arsenal at Detroit turned out 
General Grants, General Shermans, and 
General Pershings at the rate of 1,000 a 
month. And then victory. 
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In 1945, General Shepherd received the 
surrender of the Japanese in the area of 
Tsingtau, China, and Michigan’s Senator 
Vandenberg helped frame the charter of the 
United Nations to preserve and protect that 
peace. 

Five years later our honored guest was 
in command of the Fleet Marine Forces in 
the Pacific with duties which carried him 
with our troops to Korea during our head-on 
struggle against the diabolical forces of 
Soviet Russia and Red China. On January 1, 
1952, he was appointed Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. We are happy, General Shep- 
herd, to welcome you to our State, which 
during the past 4 years has supplied for the 
defense of this Nation nearly $9 billion worth 
of military hardware. 

Michigan’s arsenal, like the United States 
Marine Corps, and all the Armed Forces, 
exists only for the protection of that great 
heritage which, under God, is ours to have 
and to hold. General Shepherd, I have the 
distinct honor of presenting you, & great 
patriot, to my friends in Michigan, and at 
the same time introduce my fellow-Michi- 
ganders to you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the first of the ma- 
rines, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant. 


—— 


REMARKS BY GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., 
COMMANDANT OF THE UNITED STATES MA- 
RINE CORPS, AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., ON 
ARMED ForcEs Day, May 20, 1955 


Iam both pleased and honored to be here 
to celebrate this Armed Forces Day with you. 

This annual observance has developed 
into an event of major significance—because 
Armed Forces Day now symbolizes the bond 
which exists between the military forces of 
our Nation and the citizens whom we serve. 

In particular, these occasions afford an op- 
portunity for representatives of your armed 
services to meet directly with you—and to 
review the status of our national security 
and some of its problems. 

In my own case, I am especially happy 
to be in Grand Rapids. From personal ex- 
perience I am aware of the continuous and 
active attention given to national defense by 
the citizens of this community. 

Furthermore, the strategic nature of this 
area, associates it closely with the basic 
elements of our national strength. Your 
great industrial capacity, coupled with excel- 
lent and varied transportation facilities, 
combine to make Grand Rapids of real im- 
portance to our defense. 

There is also your direct and personal in- 
terest in military affairs which is manifested 
by the thousands from this vicinity who have 
and are serving in the various armed serv- 
ices. 

You are, moreover, particularly fortunate 
in being represented in Washington by a 
man whose own distinguished record as a 
naval officer provides him with such insight 
into the complex problems of our national 
defense. I refer, of course, to Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp, JR., of the Fifth District. 


We of the Marine Corps have a special in- 
terest in the Grand Rapids area since it 
provides some of the finest young men who 
enter our corps, and it is also the location 
of one of the elements of the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

So you can see that my reasons for pleas- 
ure at being here are well founded. I have 
already been made to feel at home in your 
midst—and there is no need for me to re- 
quest an interest, which is already so ap- 
parent on your part, in the subject of our 
national security. 

On this sixth national Armed Forces Day, 
ll Americans are provided a timely occasion 
to take a serious look at our preparation 
for defense. I am with you today for that 
purpose—not simply as Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, but as a representative of all 
the Armed Morces—the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as well, 
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In this capacity, I would like first of all 
to discuss briefly some of the principal as- 
pects of our defense program in terms Of 
today, or the present. Following this, I 


wish to offer for your consideration certain. 


basic principles which furnish guidance for 
future planning. 

At the outset let me say that our greatest 
strength, our real source of security, lies—as 
it always has—in the intelligent and in- 
formal patriotism of the American people. 

In any list of the factors of our national 
power, the awareness, responsibility and de- 
termination of our citizens constitute the 
key upon which all else depends. 

I feel no need to describe for you the na- 
ture and extent of the threat that con- 
fronts us—and all free men—in the world 
today. Our free press, radio, television—in- 
deed all of our news media—remind us daily 
of the relentless, determined and enduring 
efforts of international communism. 

Following this knowledge, we as a Nation 
have been steadily advancing into a posi- 
tion of greater strength. There is ample 
evidence that in the crucible of three wars, 
we have at last really learncd that freedom 
and strength are synonymous. Moreover, we 
have recognized that the father of this 
country spoke for the centuries when he said, 

“If we desire to secure peace ... it must 
be known that we are at all times ready for 
war.” 

Specifically, we have achieved the hard 
won realization that our national strength 
can no longer be sustained through intermit- 
tent effort. The individual citizen knows 
that the wisest course is the steady, con- 
sistent endeavor of preparedness for an in- 
definite period of time. 

This understanding is our best hope for 
the future. And from it, despite some wide- 
spread gloomy forbodings, our country has 
in the last few years achieved defensive 
capabilities greater than ever before. And 
with each advance we have made, our aim of 
peace has been made more possible. 

At this point I wish to say that I do not 
hold with those persons who believe that an- 
other catastrophic worldwide war is in- 
evitable. Nor do I hold with those who 
think that such a war can be prevented sim- 
ply by the renuniciation of war on the part 
of those who hate it. 

In fact, there is little to choose from be- 
tween those who would advocate preventive 
war and those who would put all their trust 
in the semantics of peace at any price or ap- 
peasement. Both groups are apostles of de- 
feat. Historically, their divergent paths 
have led again and again to disaster, 

Our best assurance, therefore, against 
losing our freedom and way of life lies in a 
posture of strength—always working for 
peace—but always being prepared for what- 
ever sacrifices and risks that may confront 
us. 

Working from this understanding, we 
have achieved a defense program that has 
resulted in a steady acquisition of enduring 
military.power. Let me list for you some of 
our key achievements. 

First, we have a strong retaliatory capa- 
bility, and we are going to keep it strong. 
It is an instrument of infinite power and 
responsive to instant demand. We have a 
long-range Strategic Air Command without 
peer, and we have balanced naval task forces 
capable of projecting their power ashore 
wherever needed—unmatched by any other 
nation. In both of these vital elements we 
possess a capacity to counter large-scale ag- 
gression in a manner never before possible. 

Second, we have strong land, sea, and air 
forces which can be used in a variety of situ- 
ations and in the manner which special cir- 
cumstances may require. 

Most important, we are not placing undue 
reliance upon any one weapon or concept. 
We have not crippled ourselves by anticipat- 
ing just one kind of war, 
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As a matter of fact, in recent years new 
definitions of warfare have evolved from the 
problems with which our military strategists 
have been confronted. 

We have learned to distinguish clearly be- 
tween two very different kinds of war; the 
all-out nuclear war, where the sky is the’ 
limit, and the so-called limited war, or cold 
war, 

The all-out war needs no description—but 
the concept of limited war is something rela- 
tively new, something we have not faced 
before. 

We have discovered—the hard way—that 
the cold war means not only war by proxy 
and by satellite, but that it includes propa- 
ganda, subversion, armed threats, political 
infiltration, and all the other Communist 
tactics with which we are familiar. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we must be 
prepared for both kinds of warfare, if we are 
to avoid defeat which could come by either 
route. With this in mind, we are maintain- 
ing our military forces in a degree of pre- 
paredness and flexibility never before at- 
tempted as a long-range effort. 

We have tactical air forces that can carry 
a great variety of weapons depending upon 
what the target requires. We have Army 
forces in being, equipped and ready to do 
their part in the accomplishment of mili- 
tary decisions when and where required. 
We have naval forces that can be tailored 
into balanced units capable of roaming 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface and able 
to be exactly fitted to whatever special tasks 
may arise. We have a Marine Corps—3 divi- 
sions and 3 air wings strong—that is kept 
in instant readiness to move with the fleet 
to any part of the world where their strik- 
ing power may be needed. 

In short, we have a balanced, powerful 
Armed Forces team. It represents the great- 
est defense effort that our Nation has ever 
undertaken to maintain during a period 
when we were not actually engaged in a 
shooting war. 

In the precarious and uncertain field of 
international relations, this fact enables our 
country to speak from strength instead of 
weakness. 

Third in my list of achievements lies 
the fact that we have allies. Collectively, the 
free world has increased its ability to with- 
stand Communist assault. To meet local 
aggression, a growing reliance can be placed 
on those allied forces now being strength- 
ened in many parts of the world. At the 
same time, we stand ready with our forces 
to continue military assistance and cooper- 
ation with our friends. Thus, within ad- 
mitted limits, the pattern of our own effort 
conforms to that of various members in 
several great alliances. 

Fourth, we have in the United States an 
industry-science-military team which, in my 
opinion, presents an unbeatable combina- 
tion. 


We often hear of the disadvantage which 
confronts a free society in its need to match 
the efforts of a dictatorship which can 
ruthlessly regiment and exploit every re- 
source available. I submit that the achieve- 
ments of our American system have pro- 
duced military strength of a kind impossible 
to a slave state. 

To be sure, the Communists have a vast 
military machine. Certainly they have been 
able to produce atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
We must assume, moreover, that they are 
pressing with all possible speed toward the 
development of newer and even more effec- 
tive weapons, 

But here in America, a free science and 
a free industry are the partners, not the 
servants, of our military forces. Indeed, 
the services are themselves organized to 
utilize our national scientific, technological, 
and productive abilities. Science helps us 
to devise new weapons and new techniques, 
Industry makes them for us with speed and 
dispatch. : 
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It is my firm conviction that no slave so- 
ciety, however ruthlessly administered, can 
ever in the long run match our system. In- 
evitably, communism must become the 
prisoner of its own mistakes. 

So far I have been discussing some of our 
more important sources of military strength. 
These, of course, are based upon conditions 
that obtain today. 

I would not wish you to believe that we 
have solved all our problems or that we have 
achieved absolute security and safety. In- 
deed, we should review our defensive power 
with mixed feelings. 

We can derive satisfaction and assurance 
from the strength available to protect our 
way of life. 

We can also be sobered by the contempla- 
tion of a modern weapons system in the 
hands of a callous, ruthless antagonist in the 
years which lie ahead. In a lawless world, 
we must be prepared for a fight—of vary- 
ing proportions—at any time. And we must 
be prepared with weapons and techniques 
better than those which may be used against 


us. 

This leads me to what I wish to say con- 
cerning the future. 

No military man of any experience ever 
believes that he can see with absolute clarity 
into the years—or even the weeks—ahead. 
But there are certain basic principles which 
do give us some guidance. 

We know by its very nature that the Com- 
munist threat must be an enduring one. No 
system that depends upon the acquisition 
of power for its continued existence, can 
ever voluntarily change its course or retreat 
from its fundamental objectives. 

We also know that—in the long struggle 
that stretches out before us—we must press 
our every natural advantage if we are to 
survive. Constant vigilance and unremit- 
ting effort are to be a long term demand. 
All of our sources of strength must be uti- 
lized to the best and most efficient degree, 

In this framwork is found a vital role for 
each of your Armed Forces. 

Our Air Force, with its vast atomic capa- 
bility, must continue to maintain a superi- 
ority that renders it a major deterrent to 
all-out war. In addition, it must defend 
our continental air space from aggression 
and it must continue to provide modern tac- 
tical air support of the Army ground forces. 

The United States Army—as always—must 
continue to provide the major elements of 
those men who fight upon the ground. The 
men, I might point out, whose presence upon 
the ground of an enemy continue to repre- 
sent an indispensable ingredient of military 
victory. 
+” From the point of view of naval operations, 
the entire prospect of future strategy has 
been greatly altered by the realinement of 
the power balance between nations. 

Today, the United States alone possesses 
adequate functional means for a compre- 
hensive exercise of sea power. Only we have 
the balanced naval establishment that can 
fully control the oceans and the air above 
them—and this situation will obtain for the 
foreseeable future. 

We are, therefore, not faced with the pros- 
pect of generating our naval power on the 
land—as in World War I—and applying it 
against the fleets of an antagonist on the 
high seas. Instead, defense of the free world 
requires that we have the capability of ap- 
plying great naval power, generated from 
the sea, against a ponderous, landlocked an- 
tagonist—an opponent who is vulnerable 
the world around to attack from the ocean. 

For the Marine Corps, this strategic reality 
has the deepest significance. It means that 
amphibious landing operations—our primary 
responsibility—must inevitably assume a 
greatly increased importance. 

So long as we maintain our naval com- 
mand of the seas—and the air above them— 
we are endowed with a form of power and 
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flexibility not available to a continental 
enemy. It is an area of great superiority— 
one which if effectively exploited could be 
decisive. 

But all these forces are not sufficient in 
themselves. 

Military forces are at once the product and 
a measure of the society which they serve. 
In other words, the true strength of any 
country lies in the vigor and spirit of the 
citizens which compose it. 

And herein, as I said before, lies the real 
power of our country. 

Each one of us—as citizens—has an obli- 
gation and a responsibility in the organiza- 
tion for defense. 

Every man who alines his own hopes and 
aspirations with those of his community— 
is making a fundamental contribution to 
the cause. e 

I am sure that all the citizens ef Grand 
Rapids will agree with this. 

In this world of 1955, nothing less than 
each individual's personal freedom and safety 
is at stake. And it is at stake 24 hours a day. 


That freedom will never be lost, so long 
as we are willing to pay the price—in willing- 
ness to accept whatever sacrifices may be 
required—in willingness to devote any effort 
needed to, the defense of the ideals we 
cherish. 


That spirit, coupled with close under- 
standing and teamwork between our Armed 
Forces and the American people—will gen- 
erate the “Power for Freedom” we much 
have to defend our heritage of freedom; the 
heritage which remains the hope and in- 
spiration of all mankind. 


The Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I would like to include an edi- 
torial by Mr. W. D. Hastings, which was 
published in the Daily Herald of Colum- 
bia, Tenn., relating to the so-called 
Hoover Commission, 

THE RAMBLER 
(By W. D. Hastings) 

Herbert Hoover, President of the most dis- 
astrous panic this country ever knew, is, it 
seems, one of Ike's leading advisers. Of 
course, Ike appointed Herbert to head a large 
delegation of investigators into the many 
things of the Government, and the general 
opinion is that he appointed Hoover for the 
purpose of crippling, and if possible, doing 
away with TVA and all of its holdings, all 
of which is for spite and the burning jealousy 
of the moneyed interests of the East and 
North, who, by the way elected Ike, and who 
give him instructions regardless of whether 
or not he thinks it right or justifiable, how 
they want the Government run under his, 
Ike’s administration, is again erupting about 
TVA and wants it sold, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

Well, we know that Eisenhower stated 
time and again that he would not have any- 
thing happen to TVA, in fact he made sev- 
eral statements which were in high esteem 
for the Authority, but soon after the elec- 
tion in November 1952, the political bug, 
that spite bug, that envious bug, up in 
the East and also in some of the Northern 
States began to bore, and they continued to 
bore. The Dixon-Yates child was born, and 
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who the father and mother are is something 
else, but it would seem that it is one of those 
births that have the name of a “wood's 
colt.” Ike doesn’t seem to want to play the 
role of father, and while the great power 
lobby is moving heaven and earth to de- 
stroy TVA, none seems to want to come out 
in the open and take the initiative (none 
but Hoover), so they conveived the idea of 
the Dixon-Yates scheme, and these two men, 
well versed in such matters, readly saw the 
advantages. The great amount of money to 
be made, even in the construction, possibly 
of the West Memphis $107 million steam 
plant so they got the contract from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which Commis- 
sion was ordered to sign the contract by 
President Eisenhower himself. 

Hoover of the task force, has repeatedly 
said: “I see no reason why we must support 
President Eisenhower’s preelection pledges 
to operate TVA at ‘maximum efficiency.’ ” 
We all know that Hoover hates TVA and 
any and everything that is for the interest 
of the Southern States. Yet, Eisenhower 
made those statements before the election, 
and at the time he knew that he was going 
to appoint Hoover at the head of this task 
force, and with the authority to name his 
committees, which Hoover did. 


Ike may have been sincere in his state- 
ments made before the election, but he cer- 
tainly had a sudden change of heart, as he 
completely had a rightabout-face toward 
the great moneyed interests, and it is this 
great moneyed interest, that is piloting the 
old ship of Uncle Sam, and will take us 
through some turbulent waters and, if pos- 
sible, they will dump the entire South into 
these turbulent waters and drown us so 
thoroughly that we can’t meet our demands 
and obligations, and along with the disposal 
of this great TVA will also pass many of the 
manufacturing establishments that depend 
upon TVA to furnish the electric power with 
which to operate their plants. 


Keep the Reds Guessing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a col- 
umn from the Fort Wayne News-Senti- 
nel. It is written by Clifford B. Ward 
and very well expresses the sentiments 
of a great many people in our com- 
munity: 

Whether we will or will not fight in defense 
of Quemoy and Matsu is something known 
only to President Eisenhower and he is not 
saying. That seems to make a lot of persons 
angry, but I-am not one of them. Why 
shouldn’t we keep the Reds guessing, as they 
are constantly keeping us guessing. We 
have no obligation to anyone to say in ad- 
vance what we will or will not do, particu- 
larly when saying it may be a “go-ahead” 
signal for more Communist territory- 
grabbing. 

We have said that we will defend Formosa 
and it is an Eisenhower decision to determine 
whether or not defense of Quemoy and Matsu 
is necessary to defense of Formosa. It is a 
military decision and he certainly should be 
qualified by a lifetime of military experience 
to make that decision. And despite what 
anyone may say, Ike has said or done nothing 
to show an appetite for avoidable war. It was 
he who brought the meat-grinder operation 
in Korea to a halt, even though it meant 
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defeat for us, but it was the thing to do in 
the face of our previous policies of not win- 
ning the war. He picked up the chips in 
Korea and called it a day, which under the 
circumstances was about all we could do. 


PLAYING FOR TIME 


I think Ike and Dulles both are playing 
for time now, hoping as peace-minded hu- 
man beings that something will upset the 
Communist juggernaut from within. It is 
likely that the Chinese Reds would give 
anything at this time to know whether we 
are bluffing with respect to Formosa policy, 
but I see no reason why we should tell them. 
If we do, it is certain that the Reds will 
start moving on Quemoy and Matsu imme- 
diately, putting themselves in position for 
an attack on Formosa. 

The American people seem to have fond- 
ness for believing that the Communist 
‘leopard can change its spots overnight. We 
are so anxious to reform the Communists 
that if we don’t hear anything threatening 
from them for a few days or a few weeks, 
we think they have reformed. It is not very 
practical or realistic to believe in something 
without a basis for so believing. The Com- 
munists today are the same Communists 
with whom we dealt yesterday and the day 
before. They are also the very same Com- 
munists with whom we fought a disastrous 
and losing war in Korea. It is an odd thing 
but Americans still don’t seem to realize 
that they have fought a war with Russia and 
China in Korea. Who do we suppose fired 
those bullets that killed and injured more 
than 100,000 men in Korea We have a war 
against communism in our record book, just 
as indelible as the one which Franco fought 
in Spain. 

; DON’T UNDERSTAND POLITENESS 


If there is anything upon which all ex- 
perts on the Russian character seem to 
agree it is that the Russians regard all po- 
lite, courteous requests as signs of weakness 
and that they treat with respect anyone who 
pounds the table and yells at them. Yet we 
keep on trying to treat them as cultured 
Europeans, avoiding anything that might 
make them angry. The Russians have false- 
ly accused us of war-mongering, but it is 
highly likely that if we had taken some de- 
termined positions against them in the 
past we would be getting along with them 
now better than we are. They don’t seem to 
understand polite notes, but they do seem 
to have an understanding of a threat to 
punch them in the nose. 

What happened to all those Democratic 
appeals during the Roosevelt-Truman ad- 
ministrations for a bipartisan foreign policy? 
They are now debating foreign policy up 
and down the country at every precinct 
meeting. To my mind that is good, but not 
when there is insistence that the President 
let the whole world see what cards he is 
holding. 


t 


Address by Anthony B. Akers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include the text of an address delivered 
by Mr. Anthony B. Akers, of New York, 
at the annual Armed Forces Day parade 
and review, in York, Pa. 

I believe I should call the attention of 
my colleagues to Mr. Akers’ high quali- 
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fications to be a principal speaker at an 
affair honoring our Armed Forces. Dur- 
ing World War II he rose from a seaman 
to be a commissioned officer in the Navy. 
He served, in a civilian capacity, in the 
Air Force during the Korean action. In 
World War II he was inthe PT boats. He 
was one of the principals in the book, 
They Were Expendable, one of the early 
best selling books of the war, which told 
of the great heroism and courage of a 
small band of men who were challenging 
Japanese ships of the line in small wood- 
en craft that had only speed, agility, and 
the courage of the men who operated 
them to combat the heavier guns. 

I had the privilege of sharing the plat- 
form with Mr. Akers and listening to his 
talk. I recommend it to all my col- 
leagues: 


ADDRESS BY ANTHONY B. AKERS, ARMED FORCES 
Day CELEBRATION, May 21, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a particular privilege 
and honor for me to be with you here in cele- 
bration of Armed Forces Day. This is a day 
in which I take great pride and one with 
which I feel especially at home; for I spent 6 
years during World War II from 1940 to 1946 
in the United States Navy and then after I 
had returned to my law practice in New York 
City and settled down to raise a family—the 
Korean War began and I spent more than 2 
years of the Korean war in a civilian capacity 
with the Secretary of the Air Force. All I 
have to do now is to join the Army and I 
will have made the rounds of all the serv- 
ices. And don’t think I forgot about the 
Marines. As soon as I joined the Navy in 
early 1940, I was of course turned over—as 
were all of us volunteers—to the tender 
hands of a marine sergeant for indoctrination 
in the manual of arms and close order drill. 
I have had a healthy respect for the Marine 
Corps ever since. I shall not soon forget one 
of the sergeant’s first words of wisdom to us. 
He said: “In this man’s Navy and Marine 
Corps there are going to be plenty of times 
of crisis when a solution may not be readily 
at hand.” He continued: “We have a saying 
in the Navy that is perhaps facetious but 
which helps under such circumstances: 
“When in danger or in doubt, run in circles, 
scream, and shout.” 

It seems to me that as a nation we some- 
times perform as the sergeant said we “run in 
circles, scream, and shout.” 

Because of the terrible nearness to every 
individual citizen of the awful shadow cast 
by the hydrogen bomb, and because of the 
explosive situation in Asia today, I should 
like to address most of my remarks to foreign 
policy and defense. In the world of the jet 
plane and the atom, the two are inseparable 
and our very lives depend upon their success. 

I believe that I speak for most Americans 
when I say that we must be militarily strong. 
The time in which we live is perilous indeed. 
The Soviet Union is the strongest potential 
enemy we have ever faced. The men of the 
Kremlin and their satellites have so far re- 
spected force alone. I recognize this as 
strong talk, but it is also very straight talk. 

I believe that I speak for most Americans 
also when I say that from a position of mili- 
tary strength we must seek every possible 
means of achieving an honorable and lasting 
peace for the world. We live in a time which 
will try the souls of men. As the majority 
leader of the Senate recently said: “This is 
no time for a war party, no time for a party 
of appeasement.” I should like to add that 
we must make the right decisions, whether 
we are Republicans or Democrats. Atom 
bombs plummeting down upon us are not 
going to be marked for Democrats only, or 
for the GOP. Always in the recent past 
when the politicians talked of a war, or, of 
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getting Into a war, it meant putting a cer- 
tain number of our young men under arms, 
and together with the necessary materials of 
war, shipping them off to fight in a foreign 
land. Today, when we talk of fighting and 
of war—there always exists the definite pos- 
sibility that a horrible catastrophe will be 
visited upon untold millions of helpless men, 
women, and children right here in this city, 
all over America and in lands abroad. War 
today is too abhorrent to ponder—yet ponder 
it we must in order to devise means of 
avoidance. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, declared on Wednesday 
that the United States of America “may have 
lost control of the air” to Russia. He said in 
a Senate speech that he was shocked and as- 
tounded by the Defense Department’s dis- 
closure a few days ago that flights of inter- 
continental bombers—the kind that can fly 
to Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New York, and 
the rest of the country and return—had pa- 
raded over Moscow. The announcement 
showed that Russia has all but drawn even 
with the United States in development of jet 
bombers capable of delivering the hydrogen 
bomb. The Defense Department said that 
this and other Russian technical advances 
had forced a revision of American estimates 
of Russian warplane production. Senator 
RUSSELL, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, also voiced concern over Rus- 
sian plane progress. Meanwhile Army Secre- 
tary Stevens urged a Senate Armed Services 
Committee to give prompt approval to $160 
million for the new Nike guided-missile 
bases of this country’s air defenses. Mr. 
Stevens did not link his pleas with the an- 
nouncement of new Soviet air strength, but 
he said the project, amounting to 32 per- 
cent of the Army’s request for construction 
money, is of the utmost urgency. SYMING- 
TON said that Russia's incredibly rapid de- 
velopment of jet bombers shows that the 
Russians have more air strength than any- 
body knew about and said that this might 
revolutionize present air strength planning 
over here. He noted that the Secretary of 
Defense had said only last year that the Rus- 
sians were building primarily a defensive air 
force. 


Representative Brooxs, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, in another in- 
terview this week said: “Major Red airbases 
are said to have been quadrupled in the past 
4 years. The 20,000-plane Red air force has 
a strength of 600,000 men.” He also said 
that the Russians have long-range guided 
missiles and have built launching platforms 
“at dozens of points in Europe and Asia.” 


In contrast to this the Secretary of State 
in a television appearance this week said 
that the entry of West Germany into NATO, 
the signing of the Austrian treaty, and the 
Soviet agreement to a Big Four meeting may 
mark a turning point in the tide of history. 
In discussing the Big Four Conference, Mr. 
Dulles dwelt rather cautiously on its dan- 
gers, in particular the danger that the world 
would let its hopes soar and then if an 
agreement was not reached would drop into 
disillusionment and dismay and regard war 
as the only alternative. The President of 
the United States broke in at that point 
(they were appearing on the telecast to- 
gether) to say that he did not believe that 
“that danger is as great as it once was.” 
He went on to say that the United States 
would not be discouraged in the hope “that 
a new dawn is coming even if the sun rises 
slowly.” 

All of the Western World wants peace. I 
hope that we will confer with anyone in the 
world whenever it may further, or hold out 
the chance of furthering, peace. We need 
not be timid in meeting others. Let us be 
strong and keep strong, and confer and 
confer and confer. I believe that we have 
the resilience as a Nation to meet any set- 
backs as they come, but our internal politics 
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should never be allowed to prevent meetings 
with foreign powers whether at the summit 
or otherwise. We should be big enough to 
explore every opportunity and adult enough 
to accept the fact that every meeting with 
a foreign power does not necessarily mean 
failure even if it does not succeed or pro- 
duce outstanding results. 

The death of Joseph Stalin in 1953 pro- 
vided a golden. opportunity to end the 
Korean war and to arrive at a framework of 
settlement for all of the problems of Asia. 
We got out of Korea—at a terrible price— 
without even the assurance of the return of 
our American boys who were prisoners of 
war. . Even Vice President Nrxon said: “A 
better decision might have been made dur- 
ing the Korean war that would have inflicted 
a substantial defeat on the Chinese Com- 
munists.”’ 

Do not misunderstand me. All of us thank 
God that the death of Stalin provided the 
opportunity for a cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. We shall reexamine our thankful- 
ness, however, if we are called as volunteer 
firemen to put out an Asiatic blaze which 
we have been led to think of as under con- 
trol. My friends, we cannot engage in the 
most dangerous of all possible games. It 
might be called bluff, bluster, and retreat. 
We seem often to be saying to the Soviet 
Union: “Make one false move and we'll cut 
another $10 billion out of our defense 
budget.” We got out of Korea at a terrible 
price—a price measured in sacrifice, toil, 
blood, and tears. It was as though we finally 
said to the Communists: “Let’s forget that 
anything ever happened out here.” As soon 
as the pressure of our Armed Forces was 
removed from the Korean scene the Com- 
munists began to shift their efforts toward 
another fertile Asian field—Indochina. 

In the meantime, we cut our defense pro- 
gram dangerously. In 1952 our defense pro- 
gram called for more than $40 billion. By 
1954 our defense program had been cut to 
less than $30 billion. As Deputy for Inter- 
national Negotiations I spent 2 years with 
Thomas K. Finletter in the Office of Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. I earnestly suggest 
to you that you read at least the first page 
of Finletter's book, Power and Policy. Among 
my most solid convictions is the thought 
that he who tells you in this age of modern 
weapons that he can get defense for you on 
a wholesale, cutrate basis is whistling in 
the dark, just outside a hydrogen graveyard. 

In 1953 our Air Force was dangerously 
cut. The scheduled 143-wing program was 
cut to 120 wings. Five billion dollars and 
50,000 personnel were sliced from the pro- 
gram by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. When Senators asked if the $5 bil- 
lion cut would jeopardize our security, our 
Defense Secretary said that, “We would have 
a better Air Force with the cut.” A Senator 
on the Armed Services Committee demol- 
ished this illogical premise by stating: “Then 
for heaven's sake cut it $10 billion and make 
it twice as good.” 

After almost a year of budget cutting, the 
pressure of public opinion indicated that 
defense might be running into troublesome 
waters. An Air Force program of 137 wings 
was then scheduled. The earlier and more 
comprehensive program had been scheduled 
for completion in 1955. The lesser program 
is now scheduled for completion after 1957. 
The juggling and see-sawing of this vast air 
program by the Budget Director has cost the 
taxpayer huge sums in wasted funds. But 
perhaps even more important, it has caused 
us to lose 2 precious years versus the Soviet 
Union. If the U. S.S. R. should be ready to 
strike before 1957 it will take a lot of the 
Budget Director’s unusual brand of logic to 
explain. 

Furthermore, our all-important research 
and development program has been depleted. 
As & result we may lose supremacy in the 
field of punch-button warfare—the IBM— 
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the intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
terrible air vehicle of tomorrow which is 
just around the corner. 

In the Korean truce we failed to obtain a 
substantial settlement in Asia. In the wake 
of this failure, terms such as the “New 
Look,” “disengagement,” “flexibility,” ‘‘de- 
terrence,” and ‘massive retailiation” were 
unveiled before the American public and 
given great currency. 

* * * e e 


My friends, we have sometimes followed 
policies which added up to bluff. To biuff 
and then to follow a negative course can be 
dangerous. In that vast world of defense 
and foreign affairs what are the recogniz- 
able characteristics of bluff? To threaten 
to take military action which in the judg- 
ment of serious military men cannot do what 
it is advertised todo. Let’s take an example: 
The talk about our military saving Dien 
Bien Phu contained an element of bluff for 
the reason that we were not prepared to 
make the necessary parallel political de- 
cision to engage in a general war in Asia. 
The net effect of our talk about the United 
States saving Dien Bien Phu has been to 
heighten the feeling that we may be reck- 
less, and to diminish the weight of what 
we say. 

Never threaten to do what you are unable 
or unwilling to do. Never take a few steps 
up a path unless you are prepared to go to 
the end of it. Since the Korean war, the 
professional soldiers know that air forces 
may not be a decisive weapon in a limited 
Asian land war. With almost absolute con- 
trol of the air over North Korea we were 
unable to prevent the Chinese from build- 
ing up an army that was stronger at the 
end of the war than at any other time. 
We must not minimize the efforts which 
would be needed in order to defeat the Com- 
munists in defending Quemoy and Matsu, 
both within swimming distance of the Red 
China mainland, If we are to go to war we 
must be prepared to go all the way if neces- 
sary. 

Since nobody is thinking of putting an 
American ground army in Red China, and 
since it would be unwise to estimate what 
the size of such a force would necessarily 
be, there is a serious risk today that our 
enemies will reach a false conclusion about 
our intentions and our power. 

There is grave danger that they will think 
we are bluffing and can do very little, because 
we cannot or will not do the kind of things 
we talk about doing. 


Our true position of strength in the re- 
gion of China must be founded upon at least 
one great undeniable reality. 


That Red China lies at the outer limits 
and not at the center of our effective mili- 
tary power. 

Anything which we say which ignores 
that reality will be judged by the world as 
having in it an element of bluff, or, worse 
still, an element of blind imprudence. 


The world has never seen or known a land 
like America. We are by far the richest 
country that has ever been. In 1954 our na- 
tional product was in excess of $360 billion. 
We win a war and do not seek to impose our 
will upon anyone. We give freely of our sub- 
stance in foreign aid to help other nations 
help themselves. We have most of the 
world’s automobiles and telephones. We 
have the highest standard of living and the 
greatest sharing of prosperity in all the 
world’s history. Of course, we are dependent 
upon other countries and our allies and 
friends, not only for military alliances and 
political alliances, but they also sell us many 
products without which we would experience 
great difficulties. The United States depends 
on the outside world for 100 percent of its 
tin, mica, asbestos, and chrome; for 99 per- 
cent of its nickel and manganese; 93 percent 
of its cobalt; 67 percent of its wool; 65 per- 
cent of its bauxite; 55 percent of its lead; 
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and 42 percent of its copper. So we are de- 
pendent in many concrete ways as you can 
easily see upon the rest of the world. 

What does a nation like America and its 
people want? As always, we want to live 
with the rest of the world, to trade with the 
rest of the world, to get along with the rest 
of the world; and, above all, to have peace 
in the world, a peace which is honorable and 
which will preserve intact our liberties and 
freedoms, a peace which will last for many 
generations. We are on the verge of a new 
life in the United States. At a time when 
the geographical frontiers of the United 
States and, for that matter, of the world, 
have shrunk, the frontier of the atom has 
just opened up. There are limitless horizons 
before us. But before we can develop these 
vast new promises we must put a controlling 
chain on the possible diversion of the atom 
to destructive purposes. If there is to be 
peace, we and the Soviets must come to some 
disarmament agreement: But it must be a 
program of relative disarmament, which bal- 
ances what one nation gives up against what 
others keep. There is, of course, one luxury 
which none of us can afford, and that is 
wishful thinking in regard to the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Freedom is a deeply rooted and highly 
cherished heritage of the American people. 
It is an enduring base upon which our Na- 
tion has grown and prospered. It is the 
foundation of the American way of life, 
whether in religion, speech, press, or peti- 
tion. Twice in our time freedom has been 
threatened by dictators who reject the dig- 
nity of the individual and espouse the 
mastery of the state. 

In both world wars, the broad expanse of 
ocean provided our Nation with the safety 
of space. -More than that, our allies faced 
the full fury of the enemy in. the early phases 
of the war and thus gave us the priceless 
ingredient of victory—time. With the safety 
of space and the shield of time, the energy 
and skill of American agriculture, industry, 
science, and labor fashioned the weapons of 
war for the allied combatants. 

During the last decade science and tech- 
nology have advanced rapidly along an ever- 
broadening front. Today, modern aircraft 
and new weapons have telescoped time and 
space. If another war comes, the oceans will 
be no barrier to those who would attack us. 
The time for preparation may be minutes— 
not months. 

Threats to world peace are evident in many 
parts of the world. To meet these threats 
our Nation’s economy must be strong and 
our military forces must be ready. 

Today’s wars are not fought solely by 
armies, navies, or air forces. Wars are fought 
by nations. Both halves of the civilian- 
military team must be fully aware of this. 
Both must understand the tremendous and 
complex problems inherent in a life-or-death 
struggle for survival. 

Our scientists can perform prodigious and 
frightening miracles, but their miracles can 
be exaggerated and overrelied upon, for they 
have not found the answer to the disturb- 
ingly unscientific question of how to pre- 
vent war. 

Our Nation’s economic and military 
strength must be maintained, but always in 
the primary interest of attaining a position 
of power from which we can negotiate for 
peace and disarmament. 

In the history of mankind we have always 
been subjected to recurring cycles of war and 
violence. The great yearning of our time is 
to be freed of such horrible crises * * * to 
be free of the threat of catastrophe * * * 
to live with our fellow human beings in a 
peaceful and productive world. The dis- 
turbingly unscientific question of how to pre- 
vent war must be answered through skill 
and will and strength if the challenge of our 
time is to be met and the threatening crisis 
avoided. 


y 
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' 
‘ Our Armed Forces give us protection in a 
Vastly troubled world. They provide us with 
security while we try to make the world over 
in an image nearer to our hearts’ desire. 

Our Armed Forces have contributed gal- 
lant and heroic chapters in our history—in 
our defense of that brilliantly shining light 
of liberty and freedom which Americans love 
so well. It is for all of us an affectionate 
pleasure and a wonderful privilege to salute 
and to honor the men and: women of our 
Armed Forces today. 

Thank you very much, 


Random Thoughts on the United States 
Transportation Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Daily Bulletin, of Mexico 
City. 

This editorial is indicative of the wide- 
spread interest in the provisions of a 
bill which I and several other Members 
of Congress have introduced to remove 
the tax on travel to Canada, Mexico, 
and the Central American and Carib- 
bean Sea areas, the only remaining tax- 
able areas in the world. 

This editorial is also significant in that 
it points up that these countries are not 
only very aware of this tax, but are jus- 
tifiably resentful of this discriminatory 
levy which has the net effect of delib- 


erately discouraging travel to their 
shores: 
RANDOM THOUGHTS ON THE UNITED STATES 


i TRANSPORTATION TAX 


In a few weeks the transportation tax issue 
should be again in front of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The approaching debate brings 
to us some pertinent thoughts. 

Many Americans feel that the transpor- 
tation tax was justified during the war not 
only as a source of revenue but to discourage 
travel by other than the military, but that 
when the war was over, restraining move- 
ments of civilians was not necessary. Never- 
theless, the need for revenue was great and 
the transportation tax did afford a good 
source for it, so the tax was maintained. 

Pressure by affected carriers succeeded in 
repealing the tax on transportation to 
Europe, Asia and South America, where its 
effect on the private pocketbook was great- 
est, but in doing so, the largest source of 
revenue of this sort was cut off. Only the 
small-revenue-producing tax on travel to 
Canada, Mexico, Central America and the 
Caribbean area was left, although these 
countries together probably take or should 
take the largest number of American tourists 
every year since they are more accesible. 

Thus, the movement-restraining quality of 
the law looms large in the mind while the 
reveune-producing one is dwarfed in com- 
parison. 

The transportation tax comprises two por- 
tions: The part of the trip within the United 
States boundaries and the part outside of 
them, By far the largest revenue comes 
Irom the first portion because of the num- 
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ber of trips rather than their individual 
length. 

Of the second portion the areas which 
brought tn the greatest revenue have been 
exempted. Maintaining the tax on the 
others seems like a deliberate effort to dis- 
criminate against them. On the other hand, 
eliminating the tax would foment travel 
to them, thus increasing the revenue from 
the domestic portion. 

In the last few years we have seen the 
United States make unusual efforts to ap- 
pease countries which we consider enemies. 

Our Latin American friends, who for 
decades have suffered injustice at the hands 
of previous Amcrican administrations feel 
understandable resentment. They need a 
little appeasing and some soothing action 
to make up for past mistakes. One such 
appeasing gesture would be to remove the 
discriminating clauses from the transporta- 
tion tax law. It would be fair anyway, fair 
to them and fair to the American traveler. 

L. Poyo SKILLIN, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolution adopted 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on May 1, 1955, com- 
memorating the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution: 

RESOLUTION 


At a mass meeting commemorating the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of the 
3d day of May, held at the Polish Union 
Hall at 761 Fillmore Avenue in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the year 1955 marks the 164th 
year of the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, which document was 
the most liberal and democratic constitution 
of its day, and in which were documented 
Polish respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the lofty aspirations for freedom; 

“Whereas the Republic of Poland has been 
deprived of her political independence, and 
has suffered the loss of approximately one- 
half of her eastern territory and 13 million 
of her citizens having been unjustly and 
arbitrarily absorbed by the brutal action of 
the Soviet Union; 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is still, 10 years 
after the termination of hostilities of World 
War II, in total and complete domination of 
what remains of the Republic of Poland with 
her Red army and the Polish puppet gov- 
ernment; 

“Whereas as these unfortunate events that 
followed the end of World War II were con- 
ceived and agreed upon at the now infamous 
conference of the Big Three at Yalta, and 
from recently published documents it con- 
clusively appears that because of the tem- 


porary political expediency democratic prin- 


ciples were scuttled and solemn pledges of 
the Atlantic Charter were broken; 

“Whereas the present western boundaries 
of Poland on the Oder and Nisse Rivers have 
been historically Polish territory through the 
ages; 

“Whereas the Polish people for upward of 
1,000 years practiced their religion according 
to the dictates of their conscience, having 
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established beautiful shrines to the Blessed 
Mother of God, and having erected mag- 
nificent churches and cathedrals to the 
greater glory of God, and having always been 
faithfully devoted to their bishops and 
priests; and 
“Whereas communism still continues to 
threaten our own liberties in these great 
United States of America through infiltra- 
tion into our schools, into our factories, into 
our Government agencies and various other 
institutions and organizations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved, as Americans dedicated to the 
freedom of all nations we feel dutybound in 
the name of justice and equity to take a 
firm stand in defense and restoration of the 
just rights of our ally, the Republic of Po- 
land, whose voice today is silenced by Soviet 
Russia; be it further 
“Resolved, That we firmly believe that the 
decisions of the Yalta Conference concerning 
Poland and other nations, arrived at without 
their representation, be revoked and repudi- 
ated; be it further 
“Resolved, That we protest against any 
change in the present western boundaries 
of Poland as presently constituted, inasmuch 
as they have always been historically Polish; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we, as Americans of Polish 
ancestry who can practice our religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of our conscience, 
vigorously protest the arrest, detention, and 
enslavement in-labor camps of the Polish 
clergy by Red Russia and the Polish Red 
puppet government; be it further “ 
“Resolved, That we petition and appeal to 
our Government to continue all necessary 
military preparedness on land, on the sea, 
and in the air to keep us strong in order 
that we can properly defend our homes and 
our loved ones against any totalitarian ag- 
gression by Soviet Russia and her satellites; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we, as loyal citizens of the 
United States of America, hereby repeat our 
pledge of loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved country; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles; to the Vice President of the United 
States, Richard M. Nixon; to the Presiding 
Officer of the United States Senate; and to 
Congressman Edmund P. Radwan.” 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE ' 
MICHAEL E. ZIMMER, 
Chairman, 
ANN SKULICZ-MIKOLL, 
JOSEPH S. MATALA, 
BurFfaLO, N. Y., May 1, 1955. 


Federal Aid To Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, May 25, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will start hearings 
on several bills introduced in Congress 
and referred to the committee to deter- 
mine what action Congress should pur- 
sue in Federal aid to libraries. 

I am greatly interested in this pro- 
gram, as I represent a rural area con- 
sisting of 16 counties in northern Michi- 
gan. 

In Michigan at present we have 835,- 
000 persons who are without public 
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library service. However, Michigan has 
not been derelict in meeting its obliga- 
tion for library service. State aid to 
libraries was established in Michigan in 
1937 and has continued with appropri- 
ations annually since that date; how- 
ever, we do have this area where no 
library service exists. This has been 
brought about. mainly by the rapid 
growth in population and the question 
of libraries is unsolved. 

Michigan Library Service is attempt- 
ing. at this time, to develop a five county 
regional library in Grand Traverse, Ben- 
zie, Antrim, Leelanau, and Kalkaska 
Counties. This new service would serve 
approximately 90,000 people. 

I, therefore, recommend favorable 
consideration of legislation which would 
bring Federal aid to States where there 
are areas without public library service. 
My colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
woman, Miss THOMPSON, from Michi- 
gan’s Ninth Congressional District, joins 
me in this request. 


International Trade Centers in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
mor 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the intro- 
duction of House Resolution 237 “creat- 
ing a select committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of methods of 
promoting the establishment and im- 
provement of international trade centers, 
trade fairs and expositions in the United 
States” was impelled by the overwhelm- 
ing response to my bill H. R. 5301 which 
I have received, and the further confir- 
mation of my convictions that the estab- 
lishment of an International Trade 
Commission is vital to the creation of 
international trading posts within our 
Country, where foreign and domestic 
traders can meet together. 


The time element in world travel is' 


being so reduced that it is now practical 
for foreign buyers to do their business 
in this Country, as well as to see such 
an assortment and wide selection of 
American products as it would be im- 
possible for us to send abroad. 

The recent Inter-American Invest- 
ment Conference in New Orleans during 
March of this year, demonstrated that 
the foreigner will come to our trade 
centers, when there is a real reason, and 
where we have proper foreign trade 
facilities. 

The letters I have received from an 
eminent cross section of thought in 
America connected with our industry, 
and its promotion, both at home and 
abroad, has borne out my judgment in 
presenting bill H. R. 5301. Not only 
have, with two exceptions, these letters 
been enthusiastic, but they have even 
waxed poetical. The expressions of 
opinion from abroad, both personal and 
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in the press have further added to my 
resolution of pressing the passage of my 
bill. Possible replies to my letters have 
run about 85 percent. 

The reactions to my bill have been so 
favorable that I felt we should begin, 
immediately, to assemble the most ex- 
perienced thought in this country, so as 
to lay a ground work for the operations 
of a future International Trade Commis- 
sion as well as to satisfy the Congress 
that my request for a $100 million re- 
volving fund was within the realm of 
reason. I can substantiate this sum, but, 
have certain doubts as to whether the 
House Appropriations Committee would 
accept my bare word, without broad 
and experienced confirmation. Hence 
my suggestion that we begin assembling 
the available facts, as soon as possible. 

The investigations and studies of a 
select committee can be of real assist- 
ance to the President’s program for Gov- 
ernment participation in foreign inter- 
national trade fairs, as well as the United 
States participation in the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exposition of 
1958, where the Belgian Government in- 
tends to spend some $200 million in con- 
nection with this exposition, which will 
only last 6 months; although Brussels 
will get some fine permament buildings 
as a result of the exposition. Should we 
not advance sums, which will be repaid, 
toward the establishment of permanent 
centers and other media for the further- 
ance of our international trade, at home, 
when one of the smaller nations can 
spend such a sum for a temporary mani- 
festation? 

I regard our participations in foreign 
international trade fairs and the Brus- 
sels Exposition as feeders to the foreign 
trade media, which my bill H. R. 5301 is 
intended to provide in the United States. 
They are really our salesmen abroad, for 
the enhancement of our dignity and 
prestige, and in addition to stimulating 
our trade throughout the world, have 
the important mission of bringing the 
foreigner to our shores, where he can see 
how these United States really live and 
function in their daily life and pursuits. 
Here he can do business in a real Amer- 
ican atmosphere, the contacts with 
which will advance international under- 
standing and help us forward on the 
rugged road to permanent peace. 


Farmers and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD a 
letter which appeared in the Marshfield 
News-Herald of May 11, 1955. This let- 
ter was written by Mr. Ray F. Heinzen, 
a farmer who resides on Route 5, Marsh- 
field, Wis. Mr. Heinzen was picked as 
the outstanding young farmer in the 
central Wisconsin area a year ago. His 
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letter has been directed to my attention 
and mailed to me by 10 of my constit- 
uents in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict. The letter is as follows: 

FARMERS AND PRICES 


EDITOR, NEws-HERALD: 

The Wisconsin legislative committee which 
is investigating the spread in dairy prices 
between farmer and consumer, no doubt has 
good intentions and it is possible that some- 
thing worthwhile will come of it. However, 
perhaps we farmers would do well to think 
ahead a bit before we go overboard in cheer- 
ing this committee. 

History indicates it is risky business to 
depend too heavily on elected representa- 
tives to safeguard our economic position. 
Some day the shoe might be on the other 
foot, and consumers, who outnumber farm- 
ers about 6 to 1, could put pressure on the 
legislature to establish a ceiling for farm 
prices as well as a floor. 

Our high standard of living is due not 
only to high production of consumer goods, 
but also to adequate distribution of those 
goods. Research shows that it costs about 
50 percent more to distribute goods than it 
does to produce them. Since only about 14 
percent of the workers in America are en- 
gaged in the production of farm products, 
it seems reasonable to expect that a greater 
number are engaged in some phase of dis- 
tribution, which naturally means that dis- 
tribution costs more than production. 

Considering this, is it strange that a highly 
perishable product like milk should bring 
the producer 6 to 7 cents a quart while cost- 
ing the consumer 19 cents? Suppose this 
committee finds that the middleman is tak- 
ing too much profit. What will the com- 
mittee, or anybody, do about it? Free en- 
terprise in America is still free enough so 
that competition is a highly potent factor. 

Have we forgotten that we farmers can 
be our own middleman? Both our State 
and National Governments have recognized 
the relatively weak bargaining position of 
farmers, due to minority in number and 
also in the very nature of agricultural 
enterprise. 

Laws have been passed making it possible 
for farmers to establish cooperative associa- 
tions through which we can get farm sup- 
plies, credit, insurance, and so on, at near 
wholesale prices. We can also manufacture, 
process, and market our products ourselves 
through our own organizations. These are 
being done successfully. f 

We might do well to further explore our 
opportunities along this line. You know, 
our Founding Fathers never intended that 
the Government should use its power to 
help one group at the expense of another. 
Rather, it was intended that the Govern- 
ment would guarantee to every group and 
to every individual the right and the op- 
portunity to help themselves. We have that 
right and we have the opportunity. To ex- 
ercise that right is a far safer course than 
to depend on investigating committees, 

Ray F. HEINZEN. 

MARSHFIELD. 


Price Supports Essential to Nation’s 
Economy 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic com- 
modities. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, much has been said by my distin- 
guished colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in support of H. R. 12, which has 
as its purpose the reestablishment of 
price supports on basic agricultural com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity. If the 
Nation needed further evidence of the 
fact that the principle of guaranteed 
prices for farm commodities is supported 
by able and informed Congressmen of 
both political parties, it has had ample 
proof today. This is particularly so in 
light of the unqualified support given 
this measure by the distinguished Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture [Mr. CooLtrey] and the 
equally distinguished former Republican 
chairman of that committee who is now 
the ranking minority member [Mr. 
Hope], as well as my Minnesota col- 
league, Hon. AUcust H. ANDRESEN, who is 
known throughout the Nation for his 
service to the dairy farmer. ‘These 3 
gentlemen have been leaders in the fight 
for the farmers of our Nation for nearly 
30 years and I am proud to have joined 
with them over many years in fighting 
for a square deal for the farmers of 
America. Flexible price supports, with 
a support floor of 75 percent of parity, 
obviously is not a square deal. 

There is so much at issue here today. 
The future well-being of American agri- 
culture—even of our whole economy— 
hangsinthe balance. The price ratio in 
agriculture is now a little beyond 86 per- 
cent, compared to the 113 percent of par- 
ity prevailing in 1951. It is true that it 
fell some 19 points prior to the time that 
our President took office, but that is no 
comfort to farmers and those who look 
to them for business. The main point 
that discourages and dismays me is the 
fact that the price ratio has further de- 
clined an additional 8 percent since Mr. 
Benson became Secretary of Agriculture, 
and evidently no promise of a reversal 
of this trend is in sight today. 

When our farm commodities get down 
around the 86 percent of parity level, 
where the price is now, the storm signals 
are up on our economy. 

This present condition in farm prices 
reminds me of what happened in the 
late twenties. Everything was up except 
agricultural prices, everything looked 
rosy, but you all know what happened. 
We tailspinned into the greatest depres- 
sion that this great Nation of ours had 
ever known. We saw the bankruptcy 
of hundreds of thousands of our farmers 
and the effects of that particular bank- 
rupt period did not leave us until we en- 
tered the period of World War II in 1941. 
I remember when I sealed my corn in 
1938 for 54 cents a bushel that I had to 
wait until the war clouds came on in 
1941 and 1942 before I could get 90 cents 
a bushel for that corn. 

Let me refer you to what the greatest 
agricultural leader and expert in this 
House said yesterday. I refer to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] who 
in conjunction with the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN], 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ey], the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
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PoaGE], and others whose judgment I re- 
spect, represent to me the best source of 
information as to what is best for agri- 
culture. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope! said yesterday: 

The passage of this legislation will not en- 
tirely prevent that decline but it will amelio- 
rate it. The question today is not controls— 
it is not the principle of price supports. The 
question today is: Will we do something to 
at least slow up this decline in farm income 
or will we let it continue to go down, down, 
down just as it did in the 1920’s and end up 
as then not only in an agricultural depres- 
sion but in one which affects the entire 
economy? 

WHY ARE FARM PRICES STILL FALLING? 


Many reasons have been advanced, 
Mr. Chairman, for the persistent decline 
in farm prices. Most of the answers ad- 
vanced by so-called authorities are so 
theoretical or their authors are so biased 
as to make them unworthy of mention. 
However, I would say to those who sin- 
cerely advance the proposition that rigid 
supports at 90 percent of parity on our 
storable commodities are the cause of the 
decline; that this argument, in my opin- 
ion, is not substantiated by the facts. 
The unfortunate truth is that their dis- 
cussion and their constant urging of the 
flexible price support program has had 
a most adverse effect upon the market. 
To illustrate, if an announcement were 
made by responsible authorities that the 
price of shoes was to be increased 10 per- 
cent, millions of pairs would be sold be- 
fore the increase took effect. On the 
other hand, if it were announced that a 
price reduction of 10 percent would soon 
be effected, people would either wait to 
buy their shoes or insist on immediate 
reductions before they would buy. This 
is precisely what has happened and is 
happening today in our agricultural 
economy. 

I sincerely regret that circumstances 
compel me to take a position of such 
complete disagreement with our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on this issue. But 
the fact remains that despite his bril- 
liant performance in other important 
fields, such as research, extension, and 


education, the Secretary has failed at. 


almost every justifiable opportunity to 


use the powers and influence of his Of- . 


fice to stabilize farm prices and reverse 
the downward trend. The poultry mar- 
ket of last fall is a good example of this 
statement. When action was needed, 
that action was not forthcoming. The 
poultry and egg producers suffered. 

In the course of my service as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for Agriculture—more recently as 
ranking minority member—and in other 
contacts with Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, I have come to know and respect his 
great qualities of integrity and strength 
of character. There can be no question 
of the sincerity of his position in this is- 
sue. It must, therefore, be assumed that 
he is either misguided, misinformed, or 
simply, in my opinion, is not basically in 
sympathy with the essentiality of price 
rian beneath agricultural commodi- 

es. 

THE EFFECT OF LOWER PRICE THINKING 


When the Secretary first began to be 
taken seriously by the Congress of the 
United States—when we first realized the 
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futility of our hopes that he could be 
convinced that he was wrong—the price 
of hogs in my area of Minnesota was $24 
a hundredweight. Today it is about $16. 
I mention hogs because they are not and 
have not been subject to mandatory price 
supports. I mention them because there 
are not great quantities of pork products 
stored in warehouses by CCC as is the 
case of wheat, corn, and cotton. Why 
then, if the rigid price supports have not 
applied in this instance and vast quan- 
tities of pork are not in storage hanging 
over the market—two of the fundamen- 
tal reasons advanced by the Secretary 
for falling farm prices—why, Mr. Chair- 
man, have hog prices fallen so disas- 
trously? Surely, this is contrary to the 
Secretary’s pronounced opinion. 

The only valid answer I can find is 
that this psychology of pushing prices 
further down by law and regulation has 
had a far-reaching effect upon the entire 
agricultural market. As a result, this 
price-reduction philosophy has cost the 
hog producers in the last 14 months the 
huge sum of $1,750,000,000 alone. Is 
that beneficial to the farmers of Amer- 
ica? Is it beneficial to anyone? The 
cost of living index has not dropped 
appreciably so not even the consumers 
benefited from these tragic losses to our 
farmers. 

As the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope] pointed out yesterday, the corn 
and the wheat and the cotton farmers 
have already taken a reduction—even if 
H. R. 12 and its 90-percent price level is 
agreed to—for the simple reason that 
the modernized parity formula is coming 
into effect next January 1. At best, the 
price of corn at support level auto- 
matically goes down 22 cents a bushel; 
the price of wheat will decline 39 cents a 
bushel, even if we maintain a 90 percent 
as we are attempting to do in this bill. 
Drop the price level of corn, and hogs, 
beef, poultry, and such products follow 
it downward eventually. Thisis a proven 
maxim and any feeder of livestock knows 
that the price level of his products tends 
to maintain a direct relationship with 
feed grain prices. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT FACES HUGE LOSS ON CORN 
ALONE 


Many arguments, most of them theo- 
retical, have been advanced in opposition 
to our efforts to continue reasonable price 
supports under basic storeables at 90 per- 
cent of parity. I shall undertake to 
present our side of the case in practical, 
factual terms. In so doing I shall direct 
my remarks to the situation in my State 
and the district I represent, leaving to 
those from other sections of the country 
the discussion of their peculiar problems, 

I am talking about millions of income 
dollars, Mr. Chairman, not just percent- 
ages of parity or the flexible application 
thereof. Iam talking about income dol- 
lars to feed and clothe farm people; dol- 
lars to at least maintain if not advance 
the standard of living of farm families; 
dollars to pay operating expenses and 
retire mortgages; dollars to sustain es- 
sential businesses and make (jobs 
throughout our Nation. I am not talk- 
ing about surplus or excess income—I am 
talking about modest incomes that keep 
families together and educate children, 
dollars already spread too thinly with 
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little opportunity to spread any further 
in a Nation expanding its economy as 
it should. 

Agriculture is Minnesota’s top indus- 
try. Most of our commercial and in- 
dustrial economy is directly or indirectly 
dependent upon our No. 1 industry—ag- 
Triculture. As I shall undertake to illus- 
trate, trends in our agricultural economy 
are immediately reflected in our business 
economy. There is not a merchant, 
banker, or other businessman in our 
State—and particularly in my seventh 
district—who does not look to the farms 
for a large measure of his business 
transactions. They, too, have a vital 
Stake in this issue of according to the 
farmer his rightful and earned share of 
the national income. 

Referring to the 1950 census reports, 
we find that Minnesota farmers in 1949 
harvested almost 208 million bushels of 
corn. At the 1954 support price of about 
$1.52 per bushel—90 percent of parity— 
this corn had a value of more than 
$315 million, regardless of how that 
corn was disposed of. If the Secretary 
should be permitted to reduce supports 
to 75 percent of modernized parity—and 
he seemingly insists he must have that 
authority—it would cost Minnesota 
farmers and Minnesota businessmen $83 
million in farm income on corn alone, 
based on a drop of 40 cents a bushel be- 
low last year’s support level. 

My district, the Seventh Congressional 
District of Minnesota a commercial corn- 
producing area, would be especially hard 
hit. We produce more than one-third 
of the corn harvested in Minnesota, with 
about 81,831,270 bushels harvested in 
1949 according to the census reports. 
If the support price was reduced 40 cents 
a bushel—the difference between the 
support price of $1.52 on the 1954 crop 
of 90 percent of parity and the support 
price of about $1.12 at 75 percent of 
modernized parity—this would represent 
a loss in corn or feed equivalent value 
of about $33 million for our district. Let 
me give you a listing of the annual in- 
come loss on corn alone—or products 
produced from corn—that could be 
visited upon each of the 19 counties in 
my district. Based on corn-harvest re- 
ports in the 1950 census, the value of 
that corn at present 90 percent of parity, 
and its value at 75 percent of modernized 
parity, each county could suffer the fol- 
lowing annual loss of income: 

Loss in corn or equivalent 


County: feed value 

Pig ALONG ne eecea sen ee ace $662, 592 

ChippewWaen 2 ssse nse a 2, 029, 465 

SOUS ORS hucmesk en nein pam ran 498, 422 

Eig at rye a en ep IP pee ate 664, 220 

Kandivonilo: o-[i2sc Sse 

Lac qui Parle 

RTC OL Ra ces as data dios dics oo Sele ed Soe 

LiVOS jaa sa when 

MUNETA na cee enone 

NODIS6= a ae A A 

Pipon OLR 2254s aa ina S 

bgt pe Ren ep le E ap VE E E 

Redwood. cence eee E E 

RenWiles once enka ee 

TROCK SEARA ewe Seeman 

BtCVOUN sede me dear EAE 1, 118, 874 

aA gia AR E sie = 1,678,257 

os fay | Ree A 786, 479 

Yellow Medicine._....-—..... 2, 677, 480 
7th District. sacoseueees 32, 792, 508 
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Please note that the total of almost 
$33 million represents prospective in- 
come loss for corn or its products alone 
in the Seventh District. Couple this with 
the additional losses which could occur 
in flax, oats, and barley, compound it by 
acreage reductions, and you can see 
nothing but economic disaster at the 
worst and hardship at the best if the 
advocates of flexible price supports 
should succeed in driving farm prices 
down to an unprofitable level. 

FARMERS’ AVERAGE INCOME SMALL 


And what do these figures mean in 
terms of the total farm economy? Let 
us take a representative county in the 
Seventh District. According to the 1950 
Census, the 3,000 commercial farms in 
that county represent an average invest- 
ment of $30,000 for land, building, and 
equipment. The average value of all 
farm products sold from each farm was 
about $8,300, while the estimated average 
operating expense were about $4,300. 
This left an average gross return of 
around $4,000 per farm. Allowing an 
average return of 6 percent on capital in- 
vestment—considered a minimum in in- 
dustry—of $1,800, this leaves the aver- 
age farmer and his family a gross re- 
turn of $2,200 for labor management, 
risk, and so forth. 

To those who think the farmers have 
been doing too well under price supports, 
I would like to ask them how they and 
their families would like to work the 
long, arduous hours farmers do for a 
return of $2,200 a year? But think if 
you will what could happen to this re- 
turn if price supports on corn were re- 
duced to 75 percent. The average farm 
in this country would have its corn, 
hog, poultry, and beef income reduced 
by $1,000, which would leave only a total 
return of about $3,000 or a return of 
$1,200 for labor and management if a 
6-percent return is allowed for capital 
investment or retirement of mortgage 
indebtedness. 

I have listened with sympathy and 
understanding, Mr. Chairman, to our 
colleagues from other sections of the 
country as they reported the economic 
difficulties and needs of their constitu- 
ents. I have likewise been sympathetic 
to the pleas of others for essential flood 
control and similar projects calling for 
the expenditure of millions of appro- 
priated dollars in their districts. Now I 
am pleading for sorely needed income for 
my people—income already drastically 
reduced by falling farm prices and faced 
with the prospect of still further reduc- 
tions if we fail in our efforts to reverse 
the trend. 

Farmers alone are not going to suf- 
fer. This is spendable income I am talk- 
ing about. It is money that is used to 
buy the necessities of life. If we allow 
further reductions, there will not be a 
merchant in the Seventh District who 
will not see business fall off, nor will 
there be a wholesaler or manufacturer 
who will not see his orders from those 
merchants reduced or canceled. Low 
farm prices are the ingredients from 
which depressions are spawned. The 
effects of such prices are the seeds of 
economic disaster for our beloved coun- 
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try. The 1932 depression should amply 
prove this to any reasonable person. 
WHY PRICE SUPPORTS ARE JUSTIFIED 


Agriculture is, in simplest terms, a 
combination of labor and small business. 
Each farmer is an independent business- 
man, and he and his family provide the 
bulk of the labor necessary to conduct 
that business. He both buys and sells at 
the prices quoted by others. The people 
with whom he does business in both re- 
spects are dependent upon profits for 
their success. The plain and simple 
truth is that in a free economy, men in 
business for profit will buy what they 
need at the lowest possible price and sell 
it at the highest. If left entirely to their 
own devices, they will pay the farmer as 
little as possible for his products and 
charge him as much for theirs as the 
market will bear. In keeping with the 
free-enterprise system, we are not asking 
for undue restraints on the prices the 
farmer must pay; but we are asking, and 
justifiably so, that he be given at least a 
minimum measure for protection on the 
prices he receives for that which he and 
his family produce. 

There are those who say that price 
supports at 75 percent of parity are good, 
but that at 90 percent they are evil. My 
position is that if justice is to prevail in 
this, the land of the just, price supports 
at 90 percent of parity are so much more 
equitable as to leave no room for argu- 
ment. Since the issue is not one of price 
supports but rather one of degree or level, 
then justice demands supports at a more 
reasonable or equitable rate. 

There is much more at issue than a 
simple matter of price-support formulas, 
percentages of parity, rigidity or flexi- 
bility. It is a matter of economic life 
and death for hundreds of thousands of 
farmers. It is a matter of economic 
health or stagnation for thousands of 
small-business men who look to farmers 
for their incomes. It is a matter of pre- 
venting the collapse of one segment of 
our Nation, with ensuing damages to all 
others. 

At the present time rural America has 
approximately 80 percent of the buying 
power it had in the 5-year periwi 1946—50. 
This dislocation cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. Farm production and income 
represent the primary source of new 
wealth, national income, and capital 
profits. Industrial production and com- 
mercial transactions cannot expand 
beyond the foundation of our new wealth 
production, except through a continua- 
tion of deficit spending on the part of 
our Federal Government and in our 
capital investments. ‘This would imperil 
the future financial stability of our 
Nation. 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY ESSENTIAL 


We talk of a balanced budget. We 
hope that this goal may be attained in 
the forseeable future. But it is my con- 
sidered opinion that Congress cannot 
balance the Federal budget nor can our 
economy know real stability unless and 
until farm products and other raw ma- 
terials are at parity. No doubt this eco- 
nomic principle prompted the President 
to take the stand he did at Kasson, Minn., 
and at Brookings, S. Dak., in support of 
the continuance of price supports at 90 
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percent of parity. He, however, later fol- 
lowed the advice of Secretary Benson and 
other flexible support advocates rather 
than follow the advice of more experi- 
enced leaders like the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. AuGust H. ANDRESEN], 
and most of the farm Congressmen from 
the Midwest. 

Farming today is a complex operation. 
The conduct and management of a farm 
today is as different from a generation 
ago as the automobile is from the horse 
and buggy. Thousands upon thousands 
of farmers have geared their financing 
to a prosperous agriculture, and if we 
allow their income to be seriously re- 
duced their entire financial structure 
will be faced with collapse. Countless 
young veterans returned hopefully from 
war to make their lives and living on the 
soil. Like their urban brothers, they 
turned to long-term financing and small 
initial investments to buy their homes, 
their land, and their equipment. But 
unlike the more fortunate veterans in 
other endeavors who see nothing but 
rising wages and standards of living in 
the offing, these farmer veterans are to- 
day faced with possible loss not only of 
their land and their investments of toil 
and treasure but also of the way of life 
they fought to attain. We must re- 
deem our pledges of a better tomorrow 
to these young men and women. 


BALANCE OF FARM PROGRAM IS GOOD 


Aside from this urgent problem of fall- 
ing farm prices and the need for firm 
price supports, we today have the finest 
farm program in the history of American 
agriculture. ‘There are several reasons 
for my personal pride in this accom- 
plishment. Under the present adminis- 
tration of the United States Department 
of Agriculture we are reaching the ful- 
fillment of many years of hopeful plan- 
ning. As a member of the Agricultural 
Appropriations Committee, and as its 
chairman for the past 2 years, I have 
helped the Department to dramatically 
expand its research and educational pro- 
grams. Taking first things first, we 
have increased appropriations for re- 
search and have expanded important 
areas of research. The Department, 
working in close cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges, is moving forward 
on a variety of research projects and 
programs which will mean so much to 
both producers and consumers, 


But research alone is not enough: 
the results of this work must be applied 
where needed in the treatment of the 
soil, the production of plants and ani- 
mals, and the marketing of such prod- 
ucts at best advantage. By expanding 
the Extension Service through increased 
appropriations, new knowledge and new 
techniques will be brought to the men 
and women on the land itself. County 
agents, burdened in the past with so 
much to be done and so little to do it 
with, will have new means to advance 
and extend good farming practices. The 
great programs for our young farm peo- 
ple like the 4-H Clubs, FFA, and others 
will be given new impetus, and more 
farm boys and girls will enjoy greater 
opportunities to enjoy real farm life. 
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Rural electrification, together with the 
recent rural telephone program, are ade- 
quately financed by appropriated funds 
and loan authorizations to bring these 
benefits to more of rural America. We 
know that the day is not far off when vir- 
tually every farm in the United States 
will have available to it low cost, de- 
pendable electric power, and trustworthy 
telephone service. REA has always had 
my unqualified support, and I think my 
personal pride in the success of this pro- 
gram is justified. Next week I will once 
again lead 20 of our REA cooperatives in 
an effort to extend the transmission line 
from the Missouri River into the Seventh 
District and Minnesota. 

Our Soil Conservation Service has 
been encouraged by.my committee and 
by the Congress to press forward with 


its programs of conservation. We have 


been successful in our efforts to thwart 
moves to unjustifiably reduce the staff 
and funds of this agency which has done 
so much to conserve our land and water 
Tesources. As an important adjunct to 
this activity, we have seen the Andersen- 
Hope watershed protection program 
grow in a few years’ time from a modest 
effort into one of the major conserva- 
tion activities of the Department. Two 
of these projects are under way or will 
be shortly in the Seventh District. 
There is probably no better example of 
Federal-State-local cooperation than is 
evidenced by these watershed projects. 

Adequate funds have been made avail- 
able for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to continue its program of credit 
assistance for farmers. Efforts have 
been made, and will no doubt be made 
again, to reduce the staff and curtail the 
loan operations of this important 
agency, but I am optimistic in the belief 
that we will be able to sustain it so long 
as it continues to serve the useful pur- 
pose in the future that it has in the past. 
It has meant much not only to our peo- 
ple long engaged in farming; it has 
meant the difference between success 
and failure for our returning veterans 
and many others. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, our farm pro- 
grams are the best that we have ever 
had. If we can today by our affirmative 
action pass a bill which will halt and 
possibly reverse this tragic downward 
trend in farm prices, then I believe that 
those of us who have fought the farm- 
ers’ battles in Congress for years past 
can face our constituents with the cer- 
tain knowledge that we have not only 
done our best but that we have gained 
victories which cannot be successfully 
challenged. I am proud of the part I 
have played in the development and 
operation of these fine programs. 

OUR SURPLUSES A BLESSING 

Although I hope I have made my posi- 
tion clear in that I believe price supports 
at a reasonable level provide the eco- 
nomic cornerstone upon which our agri- 
cultural stability may be anchored, the 
impression cannot be left that price 
supports alone will solve all of our prob- 
lems. Quite the contrary. It is of equal 
importance that other essential pro- 
grams be advanced to implement the 
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price-support program and make the 
best possible use of its benefits. 

Much has been said about the so- 
called surplus production accumulating 
in storage facilities throughout the land. 
Critics of our farm program have pointed 
to this stockpile of food and fiber as a 
horrible example of the evil of price sup- 
ports, and have tried to use it as a lever 
or wedge to force upon us a greater evil— 
flexible and reduced price supports. To 
me, this abundance is but another ex- 
ample of the great blessings of provi- 
dence upon America. 

If you had had the opportunity, as my 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture had year before last, to see 
the starving millions of people through- 
out the world—in Pakistan, in India, in 
the Arab world and particularly around 
the Israeli border—you would thank God 
for His. kindness and mercy. You would 
think, as I think, in terms of the best use 
to make of this blessing rather than 
means of destroying it. You would see 
our stacks of grain as food for hungry 
stomachs; you would see bales of cotton 
as clothes for unclad people. 

Three years ago my subcommittee 
cited the grave need for strengthening 
our foreign agricultural service and 
brought to the attention of the House 
the urgent necessity for a sound, practi- 
cal program for the disposition of some 
of our surpluses abroad. The Congress 
confirmed our judgment and approved 
the transfer of our agricultural attachés 
from the State Department to the De- 
part of Agriculture to provide the latter 
a more direct means of expanding and 
coordinating our export sales program. 
This expanded sales effort will benefit 
both the countries to whom we sell our 
food and fiber and our own -domestic 
economy. We know from recent events 
in Russia that food shortages represent 
a far greater problem than any sur- 
pluses of too much food about which 
some of our people complain. 

We also recognized the need for better 
diet among our own people. My sub- 
committee has consistently recom- 
mended that the necessary surplus foods 
be taken from our storehouses and chan- 
neled into our great school lunch pro-. 
gram to the thousands upon thousands 
of children who would not otherwise 
have at least one balanced meal per day. 
Along these same lines, we propose that 
these stocks be drawn upon to imple- 
ment and improve the diet of our aged 
and otherwise helpless people. We be- 
lieve that no deserving person in this 
land should be without adequate food, 
and that such people should be enabled 
to obtain it without loss of dignity or 
self-respect. 

SURPLUSES TEMPORARY 


As you can see, Mr. Chairman, we pro- 
pose first that the best possible use be 
made of our bountiful production to 
raise the standards of living ‘both at 
home and abroad. We know that within 
a fews years—perhaps 10 years or less— 
our present production will be no more 
than enough for our own domestic needs. 
If drought or other natural disasters 
should intervene to a significant degree, 
that time could be foreshortened. 
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In recognition of the temporary prob- 
lem of production in excess of immediate 
consumption, I have proposed that at 
least 30 million acres of the Nation's 
cropland be taken out of production on 
a temporary basis to create what I calla 
Soil fertility bank. The principles of this 
Plan are gaining increasing support 
from responsible farm and conservation 
organizations. 

Two years ago I introduced a bill pro- 
viding that such land taken out of pro- 
duction be leased on a voluntary basis 
at a rental approximating $10 per acre, 
depending upon its normal productivity. 
Our soil resources are irreplaceable. It 
is, therefore, absolutely essential to our 
survival as a prosperous people in the 
years ahead that these resources be pre- 
served for future generations. My soil 
bank of fertility program would accom- 
plish both the temporary necessary re- 
duction of production and the conserva- 
tion of our soil and water resources for 
future needs. 

These are but a few of the programs 
we are advancing for the benefit not 
only of our farmers and our Nation as 
a whole, but also for the good of man- 
kind throughout the world. Give us this 
economic cornerstone of fair price sup- 
ports to place us on a par with other 
segments of our industry and we will 
make the most of our blessings. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I commend the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly for the fight he is 
making for the American farmer. I 
know of no man on this floor who has 
fought harder for the American farmer 
than the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say to him, regardless of politi- 
cal considerations, he has always been 
steadfast for the American farmer. I do 
commend him wholeheartedly. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. POAGE. I want to say that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] has been one of the finest, 
most intelligent, and effective friends the 
farmer has had on this floor. Every 
time we have farm legislation before 
us, he is here speaking for the farmer, 
regardless of politics. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I thank the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GaTHINGS] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] for their 
kind references to my work here in Con- 
gress. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that I listened to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] with 
great interest, when he said: 

We have a tough job ahead of us and we 
are trying to solve it. 


I agree, Mr. Chairman, we do have a 
tough job here, but in my opinion the 
solution for the problem does not lie in 
beating down the price the farmers re- 
ceive for their agricultural commodities. 
Mr, Chairman, I yield the floor. 
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Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass.: 

ANOTHER BETRAYAL? 


For 3 days Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Walter 
S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, have been engaged in 
secret talks with Chiang Kai-shek. ‘They 
went to Formosa as personal emissaries of 
President Eisenhower. 

Now, Radford and Robertson are returning 
home, but during their absence significant 
and conflicting statements on United States 
Formosan policy have come from official 
sources in Washington. 

Do these contradictory statements signal 
another betrayal of our ally, Chiang, and, in 
fact, another betrayal of the best interests of 
the American people in their fight against 
communism? 

On Saturday the State Department said, in 
reply to Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s 
phony peace bid at the Asian-African Con- 
ference, that talks with Peiping were out of 
the question unless the Chinese Nationalists 
were represented. 

On Tuesday Secretary of State Dulles 
announced the United States would not 
insist on Chiang being represented at talks 
with Red China if they were limited to the 
question of a cease-fire in Formosa Strait. 


He stated this policy in spite of the fact Chou . 


had said on Sunday Red China still was de- 
termined to liberate Formosa. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower supported 
Dulles’ position and remarked that the State 
Department's declaration of last Saturday 
may have been an overstatement. 

Eisenhower and Dulles both expressed the 
view that a cease-fire in Formosa Strait is 
a question that does not concern the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. 

Chiang’s Nationalists hold Formosa on one 
side of Formosa Strait, Quemoy and Matsu 
on the other side, and the Pescadores Islands 
in the middle. How a cease-fire in Formosa 
Strait could be considered of no concern to 
Chiang is inconceivable. 


The story of the United States relation- 
ship with Chiang Kai-shek revolves about 
one betrayal after another. 

In February 1945 at Yalta, President 
Roosevelt granted Russia broad concessions 
in China without Chiang’s consent or knowl- 
edge. Manchuria and Outer Mongolia were 
occupied by Soviet troops after the end of 
World War II, paving the way for Commu- 
nist seizure of all China. 

In November 1945, President Truman sent 
Gen. George C. Marshall to China as a special 
United States envoy to negotiate a truce in 
the Chinese civil war. The terms arranged 
by Marshall forced Chiang to accept Com- 
munist leaders as key officials in a coalition 
government and Red military units in the 
Chinese Army. The Communist threat thus 
was strengthened instead of destroyed. 

In 1947, the civil war was resumed, and 
lack of United States supplies and arms 
forced Chiang to flee to Formosa in 1949. 

When the Korean war broke out in 1950 
President Truman sent the United States 
Seventh Fleet to Formosa Strait to defend 
Formosa and at the same time to prevent 
Chiang’s armies from attacking the main- 
land. Chiang thus was denied the oppor- 
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tunity to regain a foothold in China while 
the Chinese Reds were engaged in war in 
Korea, 

When Eisenhower became President there 
was hope for a change in United States policy 
toward Chiang. This hope was bolstered 
on February 2, 1953, less than 2 weeks af- 
ter Eisenhower entered the White House, 
when he limited the mission of the 
7th Fleet to defense of Formosa, os- 
tensibly releasing Chiang’s armies to attack 
Red China. However, Chiang was not given 
sufficient offensive equipment to make a 
landing in China. 

Last January 24 Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress for authorization to use United States 
military forces in defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores Islands, an authorization 
which was granted by votes of 409-3 in the 
House and 85-3 in the Senate. Despite this 
overwhelming support, the President now 
talks of negotiating the Formosa issue with 
Red China without participation by Chiang. 

In February, Chiang was forced by the 
United States to abandon the Tachen Is- 
lands, some 200 miles north of Formosa, 
This narrowed Chiang's island possessions to 
Formosa, the Pescadores and the offshore is- 
lands in Formosa Strait. 

So it has been almost constant retreat for 
Chiang’s Chinese Nationalists since the end 
of World War II. A point now has been 
reached where another retreat could deal a 
fatal blow to the morale of Chiang’s armies 
and the strength of his Government. 

Is still another betrayal of Chinag in the 
making by his United States “ally?” Are 
the American people, as well as Chiang, going 
to be forced to bow once again to demands of 
an insatiable Gommunist aggressor? 


Digging for Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I request 
permission to insert in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Digging for Issues” 
which appeared in the May 17, 1955, 
edition of the Commonwealth Reporter, 
published in my home city of Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

I believe the editorial reflects the 
thinking of many of my constituents 
with respect to the statesman now oc- 
cupying the White House. 

The editorial follows: 

DIGGING FOR ISSUES 

When a party is out of power, as the Dem- 
ocrats now are at the White House, the 
leadership naturally grasps at every straw 
which may turn out to be a salable issue 
at the polls. 

The task can be especially frustrating 
when the party in power has a very popular 
President, as is the case right now. The 
outs inevitably are torn over the question 
whether or not to attack him personally. 
And even if they do, they have no assurance 
they will hurt him materially. 

Often they are exasperated to find that a 
popular President can ride out blunder after 
blunder without important loss of stature. 
The Democrats at the moment are busy 
cataloging what they believe are some of 
Mr, Eisenhower's errors in office. But a few 
of these go well back into 1953, and the 
public opinion polls measuring the Presi- 
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dent's popularity suggest these things didn't 
upset many people. 

Politicians close to events frequently 
magnify in their own minds the impact 
these developments will have on the public 
at large. They get all stirred up in Wash- 
ington over matters that won't cause a rip- 
ple 200 miles away. 

Some of them then proceed to bemoan the 
indifference of voters. No doubt there's 
plenty of that, but it’s certainly not the 
whole story in Mr. Eisenhower's case. 

It’s been said before and it can be said 
again: Most Americans trust him deeply. 
They believe he is sincerely concerned for 
their welfare and safety. They believe he is 
qualified to keep them out of war. The 
very political ineptitude his critics allege 
actually helps convince many voters Mr, 
Eisenhower is above politics. 

When this is the case, it isn't going to hurt 
him much to point out that he doesn’t know 
the name of the head of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Or to charge him with cruelty to 
the squirrels on the White House lawn. A 
few critics did seriously suggest these little 
things could help do him in. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence that 
Mr. Eisenhower can even commit “bobbles” 
in the very field he is considered most able to 
deal with—foreign and military affairs— 
and not suffer unduly. 

Whenever a man gains the deep confidence 
of the people as he has, the cry always goes 
up that Americans again are worshiping the 
father image. In other words, that they 
seek a great protector, and when they think 
they have one they don’t worry much about 
the details of his performance. 

This may be so, and it may have its bad as- 
pects. But the whole blame for this state 
of mind cannot be laid on the people, at 
least not in Mr. Eisenhower’s case. It seems 
indisputable one of the prime reasons they 
picked him in 1952 was their conviction he 
was not an ordinary politician. 

The mood of 1952, and since, has been one 
of continuing distrust and often disgust 
toward the standard politicians of the ma- 

or parties. The votes show it. People 

ave no real faith in either party. They are 
fed up with short-sighted political maneu- 
vering in a time of great stress. 

No man can safely be said to be unbeat- 
able. But the fellow who beats Mr. Eisen- 
hower will first have to earn from the peo- 
ple the kind of trust he has won. And that 
will not be easy for any man or party. 


Tito Planning To Shed Pro-West Mask 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when it is 
suggested that by relaxing pressures on 
Communist China we may be able to 
make a Tito out of Mao Tse-tung, it 
should be noted with chagrin that our 
aid did not make a Tito out of Tito. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

TITO PLANNING TO SHED PRO-WEST MASK 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Sometime at the end of this month Josip 
Broz Tito, Lord Marshal of Yugoslavia, will 
spread out the red carpet for the visit of his 
eminent Communist peers, Premier Bulganin 
and Minister (and Communist Party Secre- 
tary) Khrushchev of the U. S. S. R. This 
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will end a 6- or 7-year interparty feud be- 
tween mother Russia and the boy Tito whom 
mother considered to have grown too big for 
his breeches. 

When ordered by Moscow to be spanked, 
boy Tito refused. -To avoid mother’s wrath, 
he sought (and found) the economic and 
military aid of the United States and a local 
military alliance with Greece and Turkey 
that might have served him in good stead 
had Moscow ordered satellites Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria to club together and 
teach rebellious Yugoslavia a lesson. 

By accepting United States military aid 
and flirting with NATO, Marshal Tito proved 
himself—in Satlin’s eyes—to be not only a 
rebel but an apostate. For years Soviet ra- 
dios screamed against the traitorous Yugo- 
slav marshal. “Judas Tito” was one of the 
mildest epithets Pravda flung at his head. 


END OF STALIN 


Until Stalin died back in 1953. Then 
things began to change. Tito had maneu- 
vered the United States very cleverly. He 
had got the arms and the economic help 
that very possibly ‘saved him respectively 
from the wrath of Stalin and the wrath of 
his own hungry people whom his collectivist 
experiments had introduced to famine. 

Tito gave nothing binding in return. To 
the United States, to NATO, he gave the 
promise of defending himself if attacked by 
Communists—something any Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment would do without a promise. But 
he never gave anybody—not even his allies 
Greece and Turkey—a firm promise to fight 
if one of them were directly attacked. In 
other words, what he offered was an armed 
neutrality. 

Moreover, he never retreated an inch from 
full theoretical communism or ceased being 
a dictator. 

So long as Stalin lived his doctrinal purity 
would have done Tito no good. Stalin never 
forgave disobedience. Therefore, during 
some 4 years, say roughly from 1949 to 1953, 
the United States Government, by the threat 
of washing its hands of Tito, could have com- 
pelled him, in return for our aid, to change 
both his communism and his dictatorship— 
or perish. 

To have done this would have excited the 
anger of pinks like Britain’s Nye Bevan. But 
aid might have been given on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis with the quasi-certainty that 
at some point Tito would have given way 
and, in a literal sense, cried “Uncle.” 


SOVIET OVERTURES 


Stalin’s death freed Tito from this pres- 
sure. For nothing remained between him 
and full reconciliation with the Soviet suc- 
cessors but memories. To Bulganin and 
Krushchev, Yugoslavia is worth a full par- 
don. They immediately made overtures of 
friendship. 

Tito did not at once respond directly. In- 
stead, he began pushing the kind of neu- 
tralism that will, unless stopped, deprive the 
United States of allies, while leaving the 
Communist camp intact. Tito was all for an 
undecisive end to the Korean war. He favors 
full recognition of Red China. He has paida 
ceremonial visit to neutral India. He has re- 
newed diplomatic relations on a full scale 
with the U. S. S. R. 

After each gesture of this type he has, of 
course, looked quickly at Washington. He 
could not afford to forfeit American aid. 
However, Washington said nothing, raised no 
objection. Aid continued to flow. So now 
Tito has gone almost the full way—he has 
invited the Soviet leaders to kiss and make 
up in Belgrade at the end of this month. 

To be sure, he now says that this will not 
affect his “relationship with the West.” 

PROBABLY WON'T 

The pity is, it probably will not. In the 
new foreign-aid budget presented by the 
President to Congress are funds for “neu- 
tral” Tito, There are eyen great minds in 
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Washington who say they welcome Tito’s 
reconciliation with Russia as another of 
those famous means of “relaxing tensions.” 

To me such people seem mad. I am con- 
vinced that Tito will continue getting the 
maximum from the United States while 
drawing closer to the Soviet Empire until— 
again feeling himself strong—he will cast off 
the pro-West mask he has worn so success- 
fully, rejoin the Soviet Communist church— 
and tell a bewildered Uncle Sam where to 
get off. 

Maybe not, of course. Maybe Tito is a 
faithful ally of the United States. But if he 
is, cannot our administration induce him to 
state his position in some nonreversible 
manner—such as making his military alli- 
ance with Greece and Turkey automatic? 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of 


Communism—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Gen. David 
Sarnoff have called for the greatest 
political offensive in history to win the 
cold war, In a brilliant speech before 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
D. C., on February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst 
declared that— y 

Preparedness alone will not win for us the 
battle of coexistence * * * the western pro- 
gram of building armed strength should be 
widened into a more flexible and imagina- 
tive strategy for competitive coexistence 
with the Communists in every field and on 
every front. 


Mr. Hearst went on to say that our 
reliance upon armed strength alone as 
our primary concern is permitting com- 
munism to take long strides forward in 
those fields which we have largely neg- 
lected. He pointed out that in Russia 
and the satellite countries— 

Sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all 
are shaped toward aiding communism’s long- 
range scheme of world domination. Top 
artists know they are not only expected to 
perform, but to give their services at 
clinics where the plastic minds of youthful 
visitors can be influenced. 


Mr. Hearst advocated the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate a strategy on 
all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence. This board 
should develop plans for getting the 
peoples ef the world on our side. Sports, 
the theater, educational exchanges—no 
field should be neglected in this com- 
petition of the two conflicting systems. 

In a memorandum presented to the 
White House on April 5, 1955, General 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America, advo- 
cated the same strategy which MT. 
Hearst urged earlier. He suggested the 
expenditure of up to $3 billion a year for 
the kind of political warfare which Mr. 
Hearst had in mind. 
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General Sarnoff stated in his memo- 
Tandum that— 

Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are already being 
ured, and often effectively. Nothing now 
underway needs to be abandoned. The prob- 
lem is one of attaining the requisite magni- 
tude, financing, coordination, and con- 
tinuity—all geared to the long-range objec- 
tives of the undertaking. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RooseEvELT], the gentleman from . Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], and I have intro- 
duced bills—H. R. 5724, H. R. 4893, and 
H. R. 5040— which would carry out some 
of the major proposals advanced by Mr. 
Hearst and General Sarnoff. These bills 
are before the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am happy to be able to say here that 
a subcommittee has just been established 
to consider these and the other bills be- 
fore the committee calling for increased 
attention to our American arts and 
cultures and providing for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY]. With the..challenging pro- 
posals of Mr. Hearst and General Sarnoff 
before us it is my hope that the hearings 
will be held quickly and that legislation 
meriting the support of my colleagues 
from both major parties will be reported 
to the floor in time for consideration by 
this Congress. 

The administration’s plan for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts was recently in- 
troduced in the Congress by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 
The text of the executive communica- 
tion which accompanied the administra- 
tion proposal is included here. It is ex- 
pected that the administration proposal 
will also be considered by the subcom- 
mittee. 

There is also included articles from 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times on the cultural inter- 
change program being carried on by the 
Department of State and the American 
National Theater and Academy. Title I 
of the bills I have mentioned, written 
by officials of the Department of State, 
is designed to make this program per- 
manent, a program which is proving to 
be one of the finest and most important 
ambassadors our country has ever sent 
abroad. This program was given an ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 by the 83d Con- 
gress at the request of the President. 

It seems to me that what General Sar- 
noff has to say about not abandoning 
what is already underway, the problem, 
rather, being one of attaining the requi- 
site magnitude, financing, coordination, 
and continuity applies especially to the 
kind of program which the congression- 
ally-chartered American National Thea- 
ter and Academy is carrying on. 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas 
has called for the “greatest political of- 
fensive in history to win the cold war. 
Senator Jomnson spoke at a meeting 
called to honor General Sarnoff and 
urged support for the general's plan for 
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an all-out cold war against commu- 
nism, 

Now Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in an historic 
address given at the Wayne University 
student forum, in Detroit, Mich., has 
called for all-out support of the con- 
gressional proposals for cultural inter- 
change and the rest of the Hearst-Sar- 
noff program. 

The communication 
follow: 


and articles 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 8, 1955. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is a draft of a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses. The proposal is designed to carry 
out the recommendation of the President, 
contained in his state of the Union message 
delivered to the Congress under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1955. In that message he said: 

“In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to advise the Fed- 
eral Government on ways to encourage ar- 
tistic and cultural endeavor and appre- 
ciation.” 

Encouragement of the arts is a demonstra- 
tion to itself and to others of a nation’s be- 
lief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny. Throughout the great epochs of 
history, civilization has been importantly ex- 
emplified by masterworks of art and archi- 
tecture, music and the dance, drama, and 
literature. Achievements in these fields rep- 
resent, of course, one of the enduring criteria 
by which history appraises any nation. 

The United States despite its relative 
youth, is rich in artistic achievement. We 
have contributed new power of design in 
architecture, created new rhythms in music, 
and developed a literature which commands 
worldwide attention. In the theater and 
film, and in the ancient form of the dance 
we show a creative vitality. Our great mu- 
seums, art galleries, and orchestras are a 
source of pride for our people. Yet there are 
many respects in which we lag behind other 
nations in the general position we accord to 
the arts in our society. For example, new 
ways should be sought to bring the enjoy- 
ment of and participation in the arts to more 
of our people. We should also find ways to 
develop individual talents in the arts. 
There are in our Nation many persons of tal- 
ent and genius, whose gifts need the encour- 
agement and recognitiion which persons in 
other comparable fields enjoy. Private or- 
ganizations and individuais and public or- 
ganizations, at both community and State 
levels, have provided strong support for the 
arts, and that is as it should be. On the 
other hand, our National Government has 
not lent its encouragement and prestige to 
the arts to the extent that is desirable. 

The enclosed draft legislative proposal 
would provide for a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts which would undertake 
studies of, and make recommendations re- 
lated to, appropriate methods for encour- 
agement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and of partici- 
pation in and appreciation of the arts. Such 
studies would be conducted by special com- 
mittees of persons, expert in the particular 
field of art involved. After considering re- 
ports on these studies, the Commission 
would make recommendations in writing to 
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the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the selection of subjects to be 
studied and in the formulation of recom- 
mendations the Commission would obtain 
the advice of interested and qualified per- 
sons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should 
go forward in accordance with the tradi- 
tional principles which the American people 
believe should guide the relationship of their 
National Government to them. The draft 
legislation therefore recognizes three essen- 
tial governing principles: (a) that the growth 
and flourishing of the arts depend upon 
freedom, imagination, and individual initia- 
tive; (b) that the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, promotes 
the general welfare and is in (the) national 
interest; (c) that the encouragement of the 
arts, while primarily a matter for private and 
local initiative, is an appropriate matter of 
concern to the United States Government. 

The proposed legislation creating the Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts would 
not supersede the laws or orders vesting cer- 
tain authority in the Commission of Fine 
Arts, and the draft bill has been prepared 
in consultation with that. Commission. 

We shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to refer the enclosed bill to the 
proper committee for consideration. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
OvetTa CuLP HOBBY, 
Secretary. 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1955] 


SYMPHONY OF AIR ENDS JAPAN VISIT—ORCHES- 
TRA Is HAILED FoR BUILDING Goop OPINION 
OF UNITED STATES ON FAR EAst TOUR 


By William J. Jorden 


Tokyo, May 22.—The Symphony of the Air, 
formerly Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony, 
will end this week a triumphant 3-week tour 
of Japan, 

Through a series of concerts here and in 
other major cities, the orchestra undoubtedly 
has done much to raise Japan’s opinion of 
the United States and to create good feeling. 


Performances of the orchestra have won 
highest critical praise in the Japanese press. 
There was also a surprising display of en- 
thusiasm from intellectuals and students, 
the groups who were inclined to be most 
critical of America and its “materialistic cul- 
ture.” 


“I do not believe there have been any 
musicians from abroad who ever so success- 
fully grasped the heart strings of the Japa- 
nese people as did the Symphony of the Air,” 
one critic wrote, 

When tickets for the concerts went on 
sale hopeful music lovers began to line up 
at box offices as much as a day and a half 
in advance. Young students and musicians 
bundled themselves in quilts and slept on 
the ground rather than lose their chance 
to hear the symphony, the first to visit Japan 
since the end of the war. 

Thousands of Japanese have been unable 
to attend 1 of the symphony’s 16 scheduled 
concerts. Tickets bought by scalpers sold 
for as much as $50, more than most Japa- 
nese make in a month. 


FREE CONCERTS GIVEN 


For the benefit of many others who could 
not get tickets, including American service- 
men at air bases such as Misawa and Tachi- 
kawa, the orchestra has given free and un- 
scheduled concerts. Yesterday, the Sym- 
phony of the Air played in Tokyo's Hibiya 
Park, where thousands of young Japanese 
were able to hear them for only 100 yen 
(about 25 cents). 
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After its final appearance in Japan on 
Tuesday, the orchestra will fly to Korea for 
both military and civilian concerts and then 
to Okinawa, where it will play twice for the 
American Armed Forces and their families. 
It was announced today that the symphony’s 
Far Eastern tour had been extended 2 weeks 
and that it would play in Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Colombo, and Kuala Lumpur as well 
as at Manila and Hong Kong. 

The Asian tour of the Symphony of the 
Air is sponsored by the International Ex- 
change Program operating through the 
American National Theater and Academy. 
The Japanese newspaper Mainichi was co- 
sponsor of the orchestra’s tour in Japan. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 8, 1955] 
ARTS Prove Goop Envoy IN Busy ANTA 
PROGRAM 


(By Paul V. Beckley) 


The ambassadorial work of American cul- 
ture abroad will reach its greatest peak this 
summer when the international exchange 
program of ANTA alone will send or take a 
hand in sending 610 musicians, actors, sing- 
ers, and dancers to most of the nations of 
the world. For the first time 3 of this coun- 
try’s major symphony orchestras will go 
abroad, 2 to Europe and 1 to the Orient. 

The symphonic visit to the Orient is al- 
ready a fact, because the Symphony of the 
Air made its Tokyo debut—the first American 
orchestra ever tò appear there—on Tuesday 
night and proved a thorough success. The 
Tokyo enthusiasts stood in line in front of 
the box office for 24 hours, and 2 hours after 
it opened all seats had been sold for the or- 
chestra’s 3 performances. 


THE MANAGER 


General manager of this exchange program 
is a dark-haired, quick-talking expert in the 
theatrical business, Robert C. Schnitzer. Mr. 
Schnitzer stepped to one side of the “series 
of overlapping crises” which the program 
naturally entails, long enough to offer some 
explanations, definitions and statistics. 

This summer the program is-involved to 
some degree in the appearances overseas of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Ballet Theater, New York 
City Ballet, and the Symphony of the Air and 
the Sauter-Finegan Band, as well as the com- 
panies which will produce Oklahoma, Me- 
dea, and The Skin of Our Teeth. k 


RUSSIANS ARE BUSY 


The importance of all this cannot be over- 
estimated in terms of good will generated 
in favor of this country. Mr. Schnitzer 
pointed out that the Soviet Union has spent 
$3 million in the last 2 years sending its own 
artists abroad “as propaganda pure and sim- 
ple” and then he added, “not so pure per- 
haps.” 

It might be noted that the Soviet effort in 
this field is not so “simple,” either, but is 
actually a smart play for international pres- 
tige in the minds of people who hold such 
artistic efforts in high esteem. Although 
willing enough, perhaps, to enjoy an Ameri- 
can soft drink or reap the advantages an 
American tractor may afford, they are more 
disposed by reason of cultural traditions to 
reserve their applause for a pas de deux, a 
Beethoven sontata or—as has been demon- 
strated—a Porgy and Bess. 


Neither Mr. Schnitzer nor any one else in 
the program looks on it as a piece of nation- 
alistic propaganda. Although the results 
may serve that purpose, these displays of this 
country’s spiritual, esthetic and emotional 
side is mainly intended for what it is—self- 
expression. 

In 1950 the program handled the admin- 
istration for the Ballet Theater when it be- 
came the first American company to make 
a European tour. But in 1951 came the first 
large Government allotment. The foreign 
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ministers of America, France and Great Brit- 
ing had met the previous summer and con- 
cluded it would be nice to give a festival in 
West Berlin when the Russians planned their 
youth rally in the eastern sector. 

This first attempt came off very nicely. 
ANTA sent over Oklahoma, Judith Anderson 
in Medea, the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, 
Juilliard String Quartet, Angna Enters, the 
dance mime, and Astrid Varnay (who sang 
with the Berlin Opera). An RCA-TV group 
went along, too, to show the Germans what 
television was doing over here, and put sets 
in a hundred shopwindows in the Kurfurs- 
tendam district. Also in the Potsdamer 
Platz, where the western sector meets the 
eastern, they erected a theater-size screen. 
When they televised Oklahoma, there were 
riots in the Platz when 20,000 East Germans 
tried to get across the border to see it. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Administratively, the program begins when 
an American group submits a plan for a for- 
eign tour. Mr. Schnitzer takes it up with 
1 of 3 advisory panels of experts on the dance, 
music, and drama. Nothing further happens 
unless they agree the project under con- 
sideration will best represent the artistic 
activity of this country. 

With the panel approval, Mr. Schnitzer 
goes to work with the manager of the group 
involved, setting up a tentative schedule and 
budget. He looks into the interest shown 
in the area to be visited. 


LAST SAY BY COMMITTEE 


The final decision is in the hands of a 
committee with representatives from the 
State Department, the United States Infor- 


. mation Agency, Defense Department, Foreign 


Operations Administration, and a few others. 
“So far,” Mr. Schnitzer said, “They’ve not 
turned us down on anything we’ve pre- 
sented.” In addition, they have not and 
Mr. Schnitzer said they will not force any- 
thing on ANTA that its artistic panels op- 
posed. “Anyone saying one can’t get Gov- 
ernment subsidies without political controls 
has been disproved,” he observed. 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of 
Communism—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a brilliant and 
historic speech by Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, senior Republican of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which he 
delivered at the Wayne University Stu- 
dent Forum, Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, 
May 19, 1955: 

THE NEW CHALLENGES OF “COMPETITIVE Co- 
EXISTENCE” A PROPOSED THREEFOLD UNITED 
STATES OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY (Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin), senior Republican, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at 
Wayne University student forum, Detroit, 
Mich., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 

The most important single challenge in 
the world today is for the free world suc- 


cessfully to combat the new and old strategy ` 


and tactics of the Soviet Union, aimed at 
world domination. 

I should like to propose a threefold 
United States peaceful offensive, designed 
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to fulfill this challenge, an offensive which 
will entail—invincible United States mili- 
tary preparation—an intensified United 
States cultural, propaganda effort—and all- 
out support of effective Eisenhower-Dulles 
diplomacy. Now, what of the Soviet coun- 
terchallenge—new and old? 


THE OLD STALINIST APPROACH 


The old tactic was, of course, the belliger- 
ent, tough unyielding Stalinist approach. 

It included naked, direct aggression, such 
as the brutal invasion of the Republic of 
Korea. It includes formenting internal 
civil war, with full outside aid, such as the 
long and bloody civil war in Indo-china— 
a war which only ostensibly ended with the 
Geneva Peace Conference. It included un- 
ceasing, worldwide revolutionary agitation, 
including stirring up of the ferment of na- 
tionalism and racialism among under-de- 
veloped peoples against the Western powers. 


THE SOVIET’S NEW MASK 


Most of these phases continue. The new 
tactic of international communism has 
changed only somewhat. There is only a 
partial new mask on the Kremlin. It is the 
mask of “peaceful coexistence,” or, as it is 
sometimes called, competitive coexist- 
ence.” 

But the worldwide revolutionary agitation 
does continue. The night-and-day espio- 
nage, the sabotage, the sedition, the treason 
by Red Trojan horsemen—throughout the 
world persist. 

What has altered, however, is the previous 
bluntness, directness, and crudity of So- 
viet external relations. Moscow and its 
Peking junior partner are intentionally and 
slyly showing a somewhat softer face to the 
world. Why? Principally, no doubt, because 
of the historic western success in ratifica- 
tion of the Paris Pacts. 


FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW SOVIET TACTIC 


The most dramatic illustration of the new 
face of the Kremlin is, of course, in the 
form of the surprisingly concluded Austrian 
State Treaty. 

The agreement on that treaty, ending. 9 
long years of negotiations, involving more 
than 400 talks, attests to the fact that the 
Soviet Union now wants to be regarded by 
the world as “flexible,” as changing its tra- 
ditional policies, as conciliatory. 

A second illustration was quick Soviet ac- 
ceptance of latest proposals for a meeting 
in mid-summer of the heads of the four ma- 
jor states, the so-called Meeting at the 
Summit, involving President Eisenhower, 
Premier Bulganin, Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden, and Prime Minister Faure. 

A third illustration is the impending visit 
to Belgrade and to that arch-Communist 
heretic Marshal Tito on the part of a top- 
drawer delegation headed by Nikita Khrush- 
chev and Nicolai Bulganin. This visit repre- 
sents another about face from previous Mos- 
cow denunciations of “Titoist Fascist devia- 
tionism.” It is supposed to further demon- 
strate Soviet efforts to “normalize” and make 
more cordial Moscow-Belgrade relations. 

A fourth illustration of the new mask of 
the Kremlin was the conciliatory approach 
which has been shown at the Bandung Con- 
ference and alsewhere by Chou En-Lai and 
by the Peking government. It consists in 
part of the indications that the long-impris- 
oned United States airmen—outrageously 
imprisoned, I may add—may be ‘“magnani- 
mously” released, 

And there are other signs of the new tac- 
tic on the part of the Kremlin, such as in 
the Soviets’ new version of disarmament pro- 
posals. 


SOVIET BEAR WANTS MORE MEAT 


Now, I have used the word “mask” and I 
have used the word “tactic” for very exact 


purposes. 

I say “mask,” because the basic fact of the 
matter is that the Soviet bear may put on & 
sheep's head or sheeps’ clothing, but it is 
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still obviously an aggressive, hungry beast 
which desires more human meat. 

Already the Russian bear holds under its 
bloodstained paw almost a billion people on 
the face of this planet; 1.5 billion people still 
live in the non-Communist world. But the 
lips of the bear drool with the desire to take 
them over as well. 

Temporarily, the Soviet bear is following a 
new tactic. Instead of growling and roaring 
and uttering defiance, it is meowing like a 
pussycat. It is purring as though it wants 
to be stroked gently and as though it is real- 
ly friendly. 

But the basic fact is that nothing has real- 
ly changed concerning the Kremlin’s long- 
range revolutionary strategy. The Soviet 
Union is still intent upon complete world 
domination. Marxist dogma has not changed 
in that respect. 

I should like to point to the words of 
Nicolai Lenin which are still regarded as athe- 
istic gospel: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace. * * * We must say 
that either those who want to cause our de- 
struction must perish * * * or the capital- 
ists will live and in that case the [Soviet] 
republic will perish.” 

And Joseph Stalin said: “Who will con- 
quer whom, that is the whole question.” 

The fact of the matter is that the millen- 
nium has not come and is nowhere near com- 
ing. The Kremlin has not altered one iota 
its long-time instructions to the Communist 
insurrectionists in Malaya, to the Commu- 
nist saboteurs in southern Vietnam, to the 
Communists agitating in north Africa or in 
South America or in our own country. The 
Austrian State Treaty is signed, but no So- 
viet spy has voluntarily given himself up. 
The Reds hope to neutralize West Germany. 
But no Soviet saboteur in the Federal Re- 
public has announced that he is going out 
of business, so to speak. 


OMINOUS SOVIET ARMS BUILDUP CONTINUES 


What is more, the massive Soviet military 
buildup continues. Most ominous in that 
buildup is the latest grim news of our air 
intelligence in Moscow. It indicates, as you 
Know, a Soviet formation of latest-type inter- 
continental jet bombers—equivalent to our 
B’'52's—has already been seen flying over 
Moscow. Thus, those among us who have 
been unfortunately smug, those of us who 
are overconfident have been given a rather 
rude shock. It has been proven once again 
that the United States is not nearly as far 
ahead in the technological race for air su- 
periority as we mght have hoped. On the 
contrary, the Soviets, by going all-out in 
long-range air development, by going all-out 
in nuclear development have been exceeding 
the buildup schedule which some people had 
originally anticipated. 

Thus, once more, some of us have been 
wrong in our military estimations of them. 
Once more some of us have erred, on the 
dangerous side of underestimating their 
capacity, underestimating their iron deter- 
mination to catch up with us and pass us. 

Meanwhile, too, far up, facing the Arctic 
Circle, the Soviets continue to build their 
series of Siberian rocket-launching sites for 
what they hope will be intercontinental mis- 
siles. These may be both intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, fired like bullets, or artil- 
lery shells, and intercontinental guided mis- 
siles controlled by Soviet electronics equip- 
ment. 


These missiles—with atomic or hydrogen 
warheads—could, it is estimated, when they 
are developed (which may only be a matter 
of 5 or 10 years or so), conceivably reach the 
city of Detroit a mere 30 minutes after they 
might be fired. They could blast this and 
other centers of production and population 
into radio-active rubble. 
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So, these basic facts or prospects have not 
changed. The basic conspiratorial nature of 
the Kremlin has not changed. 

Tactics may be changed, but not long- 
range Soviet strategy. 

Now, then, what should be our answer? I 
believe that the answer must basically be 


, threefold. 


INVINCIBLE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
PREPARATION 


1. In the first place, we must continue our 
defense preparations at the highest level of 
efficiency. 

This does not mean mere quantity, because 
a quantity of planes, tanks, or ships can grow 
quickly obsolescent. 

But it does mean quality in the most ad- 
vanced weapons and training. It does mean 
having our defense factories tooled up to 
high efficiency, so that at instantaneous no- 
tice, they could go into mass production of 
the most advanced models of weapons and 
weapons systems. 

We must never again fall asleep. We must 
never again lay ourself open to another dis- 
astrous Pearl Harbor attack. It could be 
the last such attack suffered in United 
States history, a fatal attack from which we 
might not be able to recover. 

We must never again overcentralize our 
production facilities. I am pleased that 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson—an able 
man, but one with whom I have not agreed 
in this respect—has begun to decentralize 
defense procurement. It is long overdue. 
We offer at present a few key “over-ripe’”’ 
bomb targets, which, if hit, could result in 
paralysis of America. We are far too vul- 
nerable, far too centralized. 

We must decentralize if we would survive. 
And we must strengthen our civil defense 
as well, instead of treating it as an orphan 
child untended and ignored. 


A CIVILIAN “JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF” 


2. Secondly, we must accompany our ef- 
forts for military preparation by taking the 
offensive in the political, cultural, social, 
propaganda field. Why? Because “man does 
not live by bread alone,” and he will not sur- 
vive by armaments alone. 

Illustrating the type of offensive which I 
have in mind is the brilliant long-range pro- 
gram outlined by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
who has proposed, in what is truly an his- 
toric memorandum, a strategy board for po- 
litical offense—a cold-war equivalent of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military side. 

General Sarnoff’s proposal rightly suggests 
that this operation be headed up by a leader 
directly under the President with Cabinet 
status. The able Chairman of the Board 
of RCA, one of our foremost leaders in Amer- 
ican communications for more than a 
quarter of a century, suggests, of course, the 
most modern types of techniques be used, 
for example, “mobile big-screen television 
units in black and white and in color” to be 
used in non-Communist regions where “il- 
literacy bars the written word and lack of 
radio bars the spoken word.” 


He reiterates a striking proposal which he 
had made some years ago, for mass distribu- 
tion of cheap, lightweight receivers, tuned to 
pick up American signals. He suggests “a 
simple hand-operated phonograph device, 
costing no more than a loaf of bread” and 
“records made of cardboard and costing less 
than a bottle of beverage.” 

EXPLOITING WEAKNESSES INSIDE IRON CURTAIN 

He emphasizes that we exploit the weak 
link in the Kremlin based on the hunger 
for facts inside the Iron Curtain and based 
upon the Soviets own miserable failures at 
home. 

I point out to you, my friends, that for 
example, Soviet agriculture indeed is in a 
state of collapse, as attested by redfaced So- 
viet leaders, themselves. We should exploit 
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the Red farm breakdown to the fullest, but 
it will take the sort of audacious, imagina- 
tive program as General Sarnoff has suggest- 
ed to penetrate the Iron Curtain and ac- 
complish our goal. 

The program, which has been welcomed 
and commended in principle by President 
Eisenhower, commands the earnest consid- 
eration of the Congress and of the American 
people. 

This in no way depreciates the steps which 
are now being carried on by the Operations 
Coordinating Board, by the United States 
Information Agency, and by other means, but 
it does signify that we all recognize that in- 
finitely more could and should be done. 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of Com- 
munism—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the concluding half of the great 
speech by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, delivered 
at the Wayne University Student Forum, 
Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, May 19, 
1955, follows: 


USIA PERSONNEL ARE FRONT LINE FIGHTERS 
FOR PEACE 


But it certainly won’t be done if the Con- 
gress slashes USIA’s funds. I say that these 
USIA information personnel, working in 210 
posts and 79 countries are frontline fighters 
for peace and they should have our fullest 
support instead of needling, peevish criti- 
cism which has too often been their lot. 

In 38 languages they faithfully dissemi- 
nate truth around the world. Over 29 tele- 
vision stations, alone, in 21 countries they 
are “giving light so that the people will find 
their own way.” 

The President’s atoms-for-peace program 
is a particular highlight of USIA'’s message. 
This is by far one of the most thrilling, con- 
structive subjects which can be conveyed to 
the world in our time, particularly as the 
prelude to the historic UN Geneva Confer- 
ence, opening in August. Eighty-four na- 
tions have been invited to this precedent- 
breaking assembly on peaceful application of 
atomic energy—an assembly which may open 
up whole new vistas for mankind. 

But why is it that we are invariably so 
willing to appropriate billions for aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, giant bombers. And yet, 
some people are so reluctant to appropriate 
far lesser sums for truth dissemination which 
may help completely to prevent the dark day 
when the military weapons have to be used 
at all? Isn’t it most important of all to 
prevent war from coming in the first place, 
rather than concentrate our efforts almost 
exclusively on winning a war, if it should 
come (as crucial as the latter is, under that 
circumstance) ? 

I point out now that General Sarnoff’s 
wise war-prevention proposals were paralleled 
in a most enlightening and significant ad- 
dress which had been made back on Febru- 
ary 28 before the National Press Club by Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr. He had rec- 
ommended a competitive coexistence coun- 
cil which would match and surpass the So- 
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viets in every field of human endeavor, 
whether it be in the 1956 Olympic games in 
Melbourne, Australia, or in the field of the 
ballet, theater, art, literature. 

Since then, the Hearst newspapers have 
done an excellent job in amplifying the vital 
necessity for such a council. 

Now there may be differences as to the 
details of this effort. There may be differ- 
ences as to the actual level of appropriations 
for it, particularly in view of the importance 
of adequate aid under the mutual-security 
program, as such, for the next fiscal year 
especially for southeast Asia. : 

There may be differences as to how the 
Council is to be organized. But the basic 
idea, particularly that of all-out effort by 
private American groups, is fundamentally 
sound. The Soviet Union does challenge us 
today in everything from the Olypmics, to 
cultural exhibitions, trade fair pavilions, 
and the like. — 

Recently, for example, at a luncheon meet- 
ing which I arranged in the United States 
Capitol, an eloquent representative of the 
International Exchange Program, managed 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy, a congressionally-chartered group, 
pointed out that within 2 years the Kremlin 
has sent 2,000 performing artists into France 
alone. . 

And evidences have poured in from other 
quarters regarding massive Soviet efforts to 
win the minds of the world. We cannot ig- 
nore this. We cannot sit back and let them 
beat us by our own smug default. 


RESTORE FULBRIGHT FUNDS 


Now, of course, there are ceilings to the 
amount of spending which we can devote to 
this and similar tasks. The United States 
Treasury hardly has unlimited resources. 
We are already running a serious deficit. 

But I believe that within reason we could 
and should greatly step up our programs. 
I see no justification for the House of Rep- 
representatives, arbitrary slash of 40 percent 
in the international student exchange pro- 
gram. To my way of thinking, that is one 
of the soundest programs that the United 
States possesses to counteract Soviet lies. It 
is, in my judgment, exceedingly poor econ- 
omy to slash what are rightly known as the 
Fulbright scholarships. Instead of slashing 
them we should be increasing’ them. Only 
7,000 grants could be made this year. Every 
single student or other leader who can, after 
judicious selection, come to the United States, 
who can gain a better, more accurate, more 
personal understanding of American cul- 
ture, of the American home, the American 
community, can be a potential, vital asset 
to our cause. 

That doesn't mean that everybody who 
comes here, will automatically thereafter be 
our friend. On the contrary, you and I know 
that we could do far more to improve the pro- 
gram so that the 35,000 foreign students who 
are new here—of all races and creeds—do 
bring back with them the best possible im- 
pression. But at least we have got to bring 
people over in the first place to give them 
a chance to see us and understand us. 


ENCOURAGING THE LIVING ARTS 


Now, there is one further observation 
which I should like to make on this matter 
of victory through things of the spirit. 

We here in this country should look to 
our own cultural laurels. There has been a 
magnificent flowering of the arts in this free 
country, but we could voluntarily do more— 
far more—to encourage the creative arts— 
music, literature, poetry, ballet, the living 
stage. And if we do so, we will, by that 
much, be strengthening our foreign policy. 
Because we will be further demonstrating 
to the world that, far from being a “crass, 
materialist civilization,” we have a deep and 
abiding interest in the “things of beauty 
which live forever.” 
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A FINE ARTS CENTER FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Recently, I was delighted to see that the 
House of Representatives approved a bill, 
H. R. 1825, to create a Federal Commission 
to formulate plans for construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, a 
center for music, drama, the fine arts, and 
mass communications. Its counterpart on 
the Senate side is S. 1321, offered by one of 


-my able colleagues on the Foreign Relations 


Committee—one of the youngest men in 
spirit in the Senate, Senator THEODORE GREEN 
of Rhode Island. On the House side, a lead- 
ing spokesman for this cause to bring this 
great asset to our Nation’s Capital has been 
a Congressman from New Jersey—young in 
years and another Democrat, if you please, 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
Jersey. He has also been in the forefront 
of the effort to set up a program of cultural 
interchange throughout the world. Con- 
gressman THOMPSON has offered H. R. 5040, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor for the latter purpose. 
It is my intention on my return to the Cap- 
ital to explore the possibility of companion 
legislation on the Senate side. 

I feel that by steps such as these we can 
fill in a domestic and foreign program which 
definitely needs filling in. 

The sending of musical troupes like Porgy 
and Bess over seas—a stage group which met 
with thundering acclaim everywhere—should 
not have to be financed out of the President's 
special funds, but should be gladly author- 
ized on a regular annual basis, as should, 
for example, United States participation in 
trade fairs. 

And, here in our own country, in the Cap- 
ital of our Nation, in the shrine to which 
young and old—in hundreds of thousands— 
come, I say that there should be a national 
civic auditorium—a great fine arts center. 

I want every American to be prouder than 
he has ever been before of the Capital of 
our land. I want every American to feel 
that not only is the District of Columbia 
the political center of this great Republic, 
but that it is a center for the worthiest 
aspirations and creations of the human 
spirit. Let the best in the art, the music, 
the literature, the ballet, the stage in the 
48 States—blossom in the city named for 
the Father of our Country. Let Americans 
revere the city of Washington as the French- 
man reveres Paris—for far more than gov- 
erning; for the expression of the essence in 
national culture. 

And so, I turn to the third of the three- 
pronged proposals for peace. 


SUPPORT EISENHOWER-DULLES DIPLOMACY 


Now, my third point is that we should all 
give our support'to the wise foreign policy 
which is being so soundly spearheaded by the 
statesmanlike President of the United States 
and by his able Secretary of State. 

It has been a troubled foreign policy— 
not without its difficulties, not without its 
crises—for that is the very nature of modern 
diplomacy. 

But it has been a bold, forthright, creative 
policy, carried out in sound cooperation with 
our allies. And it has numerous spectacular 
achievements to its credit; one of the fore- 
most of which is the long-awaited, now- 
fulfilled entry of West Germany into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


WE MUST BE WILLING TO NEGOTIATE FURTHER 


In carrying out our overall policy further, 
we should, in my judgment, approach the 
new Soviet tactic with a sense of realism, 
a sense of caution, but with a willingness 
to go halfway. 

There are some people who deplore the 
meeting of the Big Four and who want us 
completely to shut the door to further ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. 

These people are falling victim to their 
own inflexible, unchanging judgments. 
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Their position is not, however, completely 
without logic. They contend the empty So- 
viet word isn’t worth the paper it is writ- 
ten upon. And it is indeed a fact that out 
of 52 major agreements which we have made 
with the Soviets in the last 22 years since 
we recognized Russia, they have broken 50 
of the agreements. They have lived up to 
only two small agreements. One was for en- 
tering the fighting against Japan in World 
War II, and the other was to permit the 
Western Allies aerial corridors to Berlin. As 
you can see, the first of these two agreements 
was certainly to the U. S. S. R.’s definite ad- 
vantage, because she came in for a lion's 
share of the spoils from defeated Japan. And 
the second is certainly a modest concession 
on her part, because she should never have 
been given the right to encircle Berlin by land 
in the first place. Her previous tactic in seal- 
ing off Berlin from direct land access and in 
requiring us to conduct the costly Berlin air- 
lift was outrageous. 

In view of her record of treachery, some 
impatient people throw up their hands in 
disgust and say that almost all agreements 
with the Soviet Union have been futile. 
That is largely true. But that does not mean 
that future ironclad commitments, backed 
up by action, will not work. 

These people say that the Soviet Union 
goes into conferences usually, principally for 
propaganda purposes or to lull their oppo- 
nents to sleep. And that is true. 

These people say that no one knows 
whether an overturn in the shaky Soviet 
hierarchy tomorrow could completely re- 
verse present Soviet tactics and reinstitute 
the tough Stalinist line. And that is true. 


DO NOT BRAND ALL TALK AS APPEASEMENT 


But my point is this: that notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the United States must very 
definitely not slam the door on further nego- 
tiation. On the contrary, we must prove our- 
self ready, willing and able to talk, to nego- 
tiate, to confer. We must not permit any- 
one to brand all talk as appeasement. Such 
criticism is utterly unjustified. 

We will not appease, and we never in- 
tended to. We will not sell out an ally like 
Nationalist China or anyone else. And to 
negotiate does not mean that we are going 
naively to place faith in an empty Soviet 
pledge. It does not mean that we are ex- 
pecting any miracle solutions to our prob- 
lems overnight. 

But it does mean that, as the wise chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator WALTER GEORGE, well said, in 
effect: the United States is great enough, 
strong enough to show to the world that, 
so long as there is the slightest chance of 
success, we will never slam the door on a 
peaceful approach. 

We have talked for 8 futile years about 
control of atomic weapons. But I say we 
should talk more. We have talked for 7 
years about overall disarmament, but I say 
we must talk more. We have talked for 10 
years about unifying Germany through free, 
uncontrolled elections, but we must talk 
more. 

We must talk not for the sake of hearing 
ourselves talk or to hear the Reds talk, be- 
cause certainly, we have had our stomach 
full of Red double talk. 

But, rather, we must be patient. We 
must strive as hard—as unswervingly—for 
the goal of peace as we strove for the win- 
ning of the war. The lives of you young 
men and women and of.all of us are at 
stake. Why should we be half-hearted or 
reluctant to do our all? 

The world is hungry for signs of peace. 
The world is desperate that the United 
States take all possible steps to avoid a nu- 
clear Armegeddon, 


LET'S NOT GIVE FUEL TO RED PROPAGANDA 


The Soviet Union would like to picture us 
to the world as a war-mongering, saber- 
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Tattling power. The Soviet Union asserts in 

its propaganda to the world that the United 

States is “not interested in peace; it is only 

interested in a so-called preventive war of 

aggression. It does not want to talk; it 
wants to bomb.” 

That is a vicious lie. 

But if we were to put ourself in the foolish 
position of slamming the door on negotia- 
tions and hurling all sorts of belligerent, ill- 
conceived ultimatums, we would simply be 
providing fuel for Soviet propaganda. We 
would be estranging ourselves from our al- 
lies and from the neutral peoples. I say, 
therefore, that we must, as we will, sin- 
cerely, earnestly, devotedly continue to con- 
fer for peace—at the summit and below the 
summit. 

I repeat, however, we must not expect 
miracles. We must not change our realistic 
conception of the Soviet bear. We must not 
be a pawn in Soviet propaganda tricks. But 
we must leave no stone unturned to try to 
find some firm, active basis for relieving 
East-West tension. 

We can do so without being soft, for the 
Soviet Union despises softness. 

We can do so without appeasement, be- 
cause appeasement is utterly futile and self- 
defeating. ; 

We can do so without naivete or gullibil- 
ity. 
We can and should do so with full con- 

fidence in our leaders. Certainly, the Presi- 
dent of the United States deserves our con- 
fidence. Certainly, the Secretary of State 
of our country deserves our confidence. 
There is nothing in either what Dwight D. 
Eisenhower or John Foster Dulles has ever 
done which should make us feel the slight- 
est doubt in their ability to conduct nego- 
tiations in the most forthright, most con- 
structive manner, with firmness, yet with 
understanding. 

We must not be afraid of conferences. We 
must not be afraid of ourselves. We must 
not underestimate our own abilities. 

We must not listen to ill-tempered talk 
of unilateral “blockades” and ill-thought- 
out angry threats to Moscow and Peking. To 
be hard and strong is one thing; to put 
a chip on your shoulder and arrogantly dare 
someone to Knock it off is another. 

_ Avoiding extremes—avoiding half-baked 
cure-alls—this is essential if we would save 
the peace. 

These, then, are my suggestions for com- 
batting the efforts of the U. S. S. R. to 
control the world by peaceful or forceful 
means, 


Our Congress to Date 
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HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include within the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from one of our 
country’s leading newspapers located in 
the heart of America, the Kansas City 
Star. It is particularly timely and ap- 
propriate and I commend it to all of my 
colleagues for their consideration. 

[From the Kansas City Star of May 19,1955] 
Our CONGRESS TO DATE 

Just what has been accomplished so far 
by the present session of Congress is not a 
matter of opinion but of factual record. 
Opinion may be slanted, politically or other- 
wise, and some views of the session to date 
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would have to be gaged with that thought. 
in mind. 

Party leaders on both sides of the fence 
have naturally sought to make the best pos- 
sible case for themselves, and each group 
has twitted the other about failure to sup- 
port the administration’s program. Actu- 
ally, however, both parties have done better 


than might have been expected. That goes- 


for Republicans known to be indifferent 
about several of the Eisenhower proposals, 
and for Democrats who supposedly would 
seek to block various measures just as an 
ordinary matter of partisanship. 

Incredible as it may appear, there has been 
less party squabbling in Congress than on 
the outside of that body. Democrats and 
Republicans have not ceased to be what they 
were anywhere. Yet it has been left mainly 
to the party chairmen and others not in the 
legislative chambers to do the heavy work 
of fighting the party battles and talking 
about 1956. 

About the record of Congress to date there 
can be no jubilant claims. As usual, more 
will be known as the session moves along. 
But the impartial Congressional Quarterly 
takes the measurement and finds by an ac- 
tual tabulation of committee and floor pro- 
cedure that, up to the present, more has 
been accomplished than was shown at the 
same time last year. That also would apply 
to various other sessions going back into 
previous administrations, 


The number of measures adopted or ad- 
vanced at a given time is not necessarily a 
dependable gage of achievement. But in 
and out of Congress there has been obvious 
respect for the administration’s leadership. 
At no time should Congress be merely a rub- 
ber stamp. It is a coordinate branch of the 
Government and its Members have a right 
to their individual convictions—a situation 
that Ike himself has respected. 

Judgment needs to be suspended until the 
session is over. But as of the moment this 
Congress seems to be doing a fair job. 


The Public and the Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recor a statement by 
the Honorable James A. Campbell, na- 
tional president, American Federation of 
Government Employees, which appeared 
in the Government Standard, as fol- 
lows: 

THE PUBLIC AND THE PUBLIC SERVANT 

This week is the height of the teen-age 
tourist season in the District of Columbia. 
High school graduating classes from all parts 
of our land are making their annual pil- 
grimage to the Nation's Capital. 

One sees the youngsters everywhere, lined 
up in cafeterias, being herded into sight- 
seeing buses, winding their way through the 
corridors of the Capitol, visiting our great 
national monuments and looking at every- 
thing through fresh, alert eyes. 

It is interesting and challenging to talk to 
them, to try to answer their questions and 
fill in some of the background. They are im- 
pressed with the center of Government. 
Yet, like most people, they are amazed to 
learn that only 10 percent of the Nation’s 
Federal employees are located in the District 
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of Columbia. Few of these youngsters 
could name a Federal agency or installation 
in their own home towns except, perhaps, 
for the post Office. 

These boys and girls will be the citizens 
and taxpayers of tomorrow. Through ignor- 
ance, they could accept the distorted pic- 
ture of Federal employees as bureaucratics 
drones, responsible for high taxes, 

The attitude of our fellow-Americans to- 
wards their Government has much to do with 
both the prestige and effectiveness of the 
Federal service. If our fellow-citizens have 
an understanding of the many services pro- 
vided by the Government and of the work 
done by Government employees, that atti- 
tude will be reflected in congressional con- 
sideration for Federal employees. 

All this is a preamble to a very simple sug- 
gestion which I hope will find its way to the 
management level of agencies and installa- 
tions in the field service. 

Why not seek out the cooperation of the 
schools—from grade school to university— 
and invite them to make a study of Federal 
agencies in their area as a part of their 
school work. Let classes and study groups 
occasionally visit Federal agencies, inter- 
view the officials, find out what jobs the 
employees are performing. And if there is 
a defense installation in the area, let them 
see that Government employees work at 
lathe and saw as well as at tabulating ma- 
chines and desks. 

Here, too, is a wonderful opportunity for 
the Civil Service Commission regional and 
branch offices to do some early recruiting. 
Civil Service Week can be an opportunity for 
school projects based on a study of the merit 
system and of the employment opportunities 
in the Federal service. 

To be sure, it will mean some extra work 
and planning. And it won’t produce miracles 
overnight. But such a project could signal 
an important, long-range change in the atti- 
tude of the public to the public servant. 

JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 
National President, AFGE. 


Wildlife Refuges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a recent release from the Wildlife 
Management Institute as follows: 

GIVEAWAY OF WILDLIFE REFUGES STARTS 


Giveaway of important parts of the na- 
tional wildlife refuge system, which seems to 
be in the pattern of the present administra- 
tion, is underway, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. On May 25, a meet- 
ing will be held in Las Vegas, Nev., between 
Officials of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Nevada Fish and Game 
Commission to determine the fate of the 
Desert Game Range, the home of a remnant 
band of desert bighorn sheep. Nevada game 
officials have advocated the elimination of 
the national wildlife refuge in order to open 
the area to public hunting. Desert bighorn 
rams of trophy size outside the refuge have 
been eliminated in the past three hunts that 
were authorized by the State. 

A couple of Members of Congress, who 
ordinarily are good conservationists, are sup- 
porting this move and may attend the meet- 
ing. Reappraisal of the Federal refuges es- 
tablished primarily for resident non-migra- 
tory game was advocated in the Interior 
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Survey Team report last June, and the move 
is known to have the active support of 3 
of the 5 regional directors of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. The dis- 
posal of such refuges can be effected by the 
Secretary of the Interior with a stroke of the 


pen. 

Also involved and due for discussion at the 
forthcoming meeting is the Stillwater Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge near Fallon, Nev. 
Strong pressures also are being brought 
against the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
duce still more the size of the Tule Lake and 
Lower Klamath Refuges along the California 
and Oregon line; to transfer the Lake Lenore 
National Wildlife Refuge in Washington and 
the Sheldon and Hart Mountain National 
Antelope Ranges in Oregon and Nevada, to 
the States. 

The survey team which examined the op- 
erations of the Fish and Wildlife Service last 
year recommended that the importance of 
these areas be reevaluated by the new direc- 
tor of the service. The reassignment is being 
made, however, by regional directors who 
obviously are interested in getting rid of a 
few routine administrative headaches by 
disposing of or reducing the size of the Fed- 
eral holdings under their authority. 

These local pressures are not restricted to 
the Far West. The Moosehorn National Wild- 
life Refuge in Maine is in jeopardy, as is the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge in Okla- 
homa, and the Cabeza Prieta Game Range 
and Kofa Refuge Unit in Arizona. Threats 
against the refuge system are coming from 
every quarter, from military agencies to 
selfish personal interests. 


This important question is also dis- 
cussed in the June issue of Sports 
Afield in an article by Arthur H. Carhart. 
His article follows: 


OnE Man CaN Wire OuT OUR WILDLIFE 
REFUGES 


(By Arthur H. Carhart) 


By merely signing a typewritten order, one 
man can wipe out great national wildlife 
refuges. In the same way, he may open the 
gate to oil drillers, stockmen, rocket shooters, 
or others who would overrun our refuges 
and destroy their value to wildlife. 

This appointed official can take such action 
without hearings, advance public notice, or 
discussion with outdoorsmen and conserva- 
tionists. He can blot out a million-acre 
refuge, or open one to commercial interests, 
merely by putting his signature on an admin- 
istrative order. 

Who is the man with such life-and-death 
power over our Federal wildlife refuge sys- 
tem? He's Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

But-perhaps you believe that such admin- 
istrative orders would never be given. May- 
be not. But let’s look at the evidence. 

Whilffs of what’s cooking leaked out, and 
Sports Afield said, “Dig into this and report.” 
Here’s what was uncovered by 6,000 miles of 
travel, visits to threatened refuges in 6 
States, and weeks of probing. 

At least 40 refuges appear to be in immedi- 
ate jeopardy. And though abandonment 
proposals are more in the open for some great 
game refuges in the West, the pattern holds 
black implications of what may be ahead 
all across the Nation. 

We have 254 Federal refuges in 40 States; 
and 18 in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
They contain about 17% million acres, less 
than 1 percent of the total area of the 
Nation. 

Their sizes and critical services vary 
greatly. The 210-acre Great Meadows 
Refuge in Massachusetts is a little haven 
for migrating waterfowl; the 38,933-acre 
Noxubee in Mississippi is a winter home for 
ducks and geese, breeding stock flying north- 
ward to summer nesting. The Lower Souris 
in North Dakota, seriously threatened by 
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both oil drillers and a Reclamation Bureau 
scheme, contains 58,571 acres, vital nesting 
grounds for waterfowl, prairie chickens and 
sharptailed grouse. 

The 23,648-acre National Elk Refuge in 
Wyoming saved, and now maintains, the 
biggest elk herd in the Nation. This refuge 
provides excellent hunting in adjacent acres 
by supplying indispensible wintering grounds 
for the elk. 

In the Southwest, the Kofa, Cabeza Prieta, 
and Desert Refuges undoubtedly saved the 
magnificent desert bighorn sheep from ex- 
tinction; they’re built up flocks so that 
limited hunting has been permitted for sev- 
eral seasons. 

Each refuge meets definite, high-priority 
needs of one or many types of game. They 
protect scarce or important species from 
decimation or extinction. They produce 
stock that can be transplanted to suitable, 
unpopulated areas. They are testing sta- 
tions for game-management programs that, 
when proven out, can be applied to millions 
of other acres in other localities. 

These refuges are so small a percentage of 
our Nation’s area, and so vital, that any of- 
ficial who would reduce their acreage or al- 
low uses that would disposses the birds and 
animals on them, would deal a grevious blow 
to our wildlife. 

This is no local issue. It’s nationwide. 

The issue is this: Will the Secretary of the 
Interior hold fast to gains in our Federal 
refuge system? Or by using the power he 
has, will he proceed to wipe out some refuges 
completely and allow conflicting uses in oth- 
ers that will degrade their wildlife values? 
Are we about to see a creeping disintergra- 
tion of the whole Federal wildlife refuge 
system? 

The first solid step of what appears to 
be a plotted course is an official memoran- 
dum signed on March 31 last year by Assist- 
ant Secretary Orme Lewis and Under Secre- 
tary Ralph A. Tudor. The memo established 
a five-man survey team to overhaul the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Interior Department agency that supervises 
the Federal refuge system. 

On June 2, last year, after 6 weeks of in- 
tensive study and investigation, the team 
reported. There’s no question of the integ- 
rity and good intentions of the men in that 
group. They probably didn’t know the grief 
some statements about national wildlife 
refuges might bring. 

They first recommended that all existing 
refuges should be subjected to critical scru- 
tiny to determine if they fit the overall ob- 
jectives and responsibilities of the Service. 
That could be a constructive angle. 

But the fuse that can blow the main demo- 
lition charge is this statement by the team: 
“There are certain existing refuges the con- 
tinued maintenance of which under Federal 
control seems of doubtful value.” 

That gave Interior the springboard to 
make the next jump. Early this year, a di- 
rective went out to the regional directors of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
to study refuges, with a plain suggestion of 
abandoning any of doubtful value. 

That survey team may or may not have 
known that 3 of the 5 regional directors of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service already, either 
by act or statement, have shown positively 
their inclination to move out of large Fed- 
eral wildlife refuges and let other interests 
take over. This move could do untold harm. 

The threats to our refuges vary. The best 
way to understand what’s going on is to scan 
some case histories. 

There’s a good illustration of the overall 
picture in the Hart Mountain National Ante- 
lope Refuge of southeastern Oregon and the 
famous, nearby Charles Sheldon National 
Antelope Refuge. 

Both of these refuges are mountain masses 
bulging up out of semidesert flats. They 
contain high-country grasslands, spots of 
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forest, rough canyons and most important 
of all, vital watering places. 

The Sheldon Refuge was one of the first 
areas to be dedicated to protecting vanish- 
ing wildlife. More than 30 years ago, Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, then president of the 
National Audubon Society, visited the area. 
He learned about the desperate plight of the 
antelope and began talking about a refuge 
to save the remnants. 

In 1919 Martin S. Garretson, Secretary of 
the American Bison Society, spent days in 
the area appraising the situation. Garret- 
son found antelope shot and used for wolf 
bait. He was told there were herds of 
“thousands” in that section. But method- 
ical checking indicated there were less than 
200 animals. 

Aroused, the Audubon Society and the 
Boone and Crockett Club raised funds and 
bought 2,377 acres of key lands from private 
owners to make the refuge project feasible. 
These lands were donated to the people of 
the United States. Federal funds were used 
to purchase over 300 additional acres of pri- 
vate lans. And President Hoover, on January 
26, 1931, issued an executive order establish- 
ing the refuge, and adding public domain so 
the total mounted to 31,439 acres on which 
wildlife welfare has first position. 

This first unit, known as “Little Sheldon,” 
did not contain vital winter range. The 
Audubon Society bought and donated addi- 
tional properties, the Government spent 
$153,926 to secure 23,881 key acres, and 520,- 
525 acres of public domain were added, to 
set up the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, 
surrounding and supplementing the Little 
Sheldon. 

Nearby Hart Mountain was made into a 
refuge because many of the antelope move 
back and forth between it and the Sheldon, 
finding good kidding grounds and summer 
range at Hart Mountain. The Government 
purchased 57,898 acres of private lands in the 
Hart Mountain area for $250,422, added 
enough public domain to bring the unit up 
to 240,644 acres. 

The two areas—Hart Mountain and Shel- 
don—are segments of one management unit, 
none of which can be so well managed if 
any portion is cast out. 

In 1919 Garretson counted 200 antelope in 
the vicinity; now there are 6,000 to 7,000 
head using 2 refuges. In addition there are 
mule deer, sage grouse, and a host of other 
wildlife dependent on the refuge areas. 

In the early 1930’s, Dr. Olaus Murie studied 
the range on the Sheldon and found it being 
grazed down to nubbins. But now the range 
has come back. There still are 500 to 600 
head of cattle grazed on the Sheldon game 
range because that portion of this reserve is 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management, successor to the old Grazing 
Service. But there is genuine local coopera- 
tion between agencies, and wildlife at least 
gets a decent break on the Sheldon Game 
Range. 

The drift from these refuges has restocked 
surrounding areas; there is open-season 
hunting there. Deer hunting is allowed 
within the refuges in designated areas and 
ways; it’s necessary to keep the animals in 
balance with the available forage resources. 
That's the record of Sheldon and Hart 
Mountain. 

These two refuges are in region 1 of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Regional director is Leo J. Laythe. When 
asked if recommendations of the five-man 
survey team would lead to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service getting out of these refuges, 
he said frankly he was inclined “to turn 
them over to the States for management.” 
He explained that this would be “purely a 
matter of economics”; that the Service's 
funds were too small to do a job at Hart 
Mountain and Sheldon. 
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The same Mr. Laythe later said emphat- 
ically there was no move on for the Service 
to dump the refuges. Apparently turning 
them over to the States wouldn't constitute 
dumping. 

If you know the pattern of Western States’ 
politics you realize how stockmen dominate 
the scene. After 20 years of range and wild- 
life management, the Sheldon and Hart 
Mountain areas look like a cow paradise to 
stockmen. The forage has come back since 
overloading ended; your money and mine has 
built excellent watering places. It would be 
slick to have this area subject to local politics 
and pressures. 

Men who know how State lands have been 
handled in the past figure that “turning the 
refuges over to the States for management” 
would just be one step in a series that even 
the best-intentioned department couldn't 
ward off surrender to grazing interests. 

Regardless of Leo Laythe’s declaration that 
there is no move to dump these refuges, one 
of his staff certainly did approach the Ore- 
gon State Game Commission, feeling out its 
attitude toward having Hart Mountain put 
in State hands. Oregon has its own, well- 
planned, and thoroughly plotted program for 
acquiring wildlife lands and managing them. 
The State apparently figures it will need all 
the funds it has to carry through its own 


program. 

In Nevada it’s a different story. A driving 
campaign is on there to get the “federals” 
out of the Sheldon Range. The Washoe 
County Game and Fish Commission, an offi- 
cial segment of Nevada's oddly organized de- 
partment, has adopted a resolution to have 
Federal control of the Sheldon done away 
with. 

Are stockmen behind this? It’s a good bet. 
And other forces are mixed into this cam- 
paign. 

The same sort of campaign is going on to 
wipe out the desert game range in south- 
eastern Nevada, near Las Vegas. On March 
9 this year, Frank Groves, director of Ne- 
vada’s fish and game department, was in 
Washington, putting on the pressure to have 
the desert range turned over to the State, 
lock, stock and buildings, plus other im- 
provements paid for with Federal wildlife 
funds. Any State would be happy to have 
such a gift. And Nevada would have a lot to 
say about grazing livestock on refuge lands. 

This great wildlife area was established in 
1936. It contains 2,203,711 acres. Its main 
features are two craggy mountain ranges on 
opposite sides of a big desert valley. It was 
set up to prevent extinction of the desert big- 
horn sheep. And it has done the job in 
spite of a crazy quilt pattern of various agen- 
cies having various jurisdictions over it. 

Incidentally, if you think that refuge areas 
are all dedicated to wildlife, the situation on 
the Desert Game Range will set you straight. 
There are 61,567 acres within the refuge that 
are under the primary jurisdiction of the 
United States Forest Service. There’s team- 
work in this quarter; forest and wildlife men 
work together. Over the remainder of the 
Desert Range, the United States Bureau of 
Land Management has equal jurisdiction on 
paper with the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Actually the Bureau of Land Management 
has more say than the wildlife officials. 
About 650 cattle, owned by 8 individuals, 
graze 61,390 acres of the refuge. On top of 
that, the Air Force has a gunnery range 
plastered on top of a third of the area. 

When the Desert Game Range was created, 
there were an estimated 300 head of desert 
bighorns in the area. They were skidding 
toward zero. Now there are about 1,200 
head, and drift has allowed hunting for this 
magnificent trophy animals in areas outside 
the refuge. There’s a chance now to trap 
and transplant bighorns to many other areas 
in Nevada where they were poached off. If 
the State has the money, there's a place to 
put it. 
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Regional Director Leo Laythe is the man 
who will study the Desert Range with a view 
perhaps, to putting the Fish and Wildlife 
Service out of the area. 

Southward, near Yuma, Ariz., are two 
other refuges, set up to save the desert big- 
horns and the rare Sonoran pronghorn ante- 
lope. These are the Kofa refuge, containing 
660,041 acres, and the Cabeza Prieta, with 
860,041 acres. Like the Desert Game Range, 
they are mountain islands surrounded by 
desert. 

In all three bighorn ranges, water is the 
key to maintaining animal life. On the 
Desert Range, 30 water holes have developed; 
9 on the Cabeza Prieta where there was 
only 1 spot of water before; about a dozen 
installed on the Kofa. The cost of these 
water developments ranges from a relatively 
few dollars in hand labor, to blasting ingeni- 
ous stub tunnels into solid rock at a cost of 
several thousand dollars per unit. These 
tunnel “holes” are filled by flash runoff from 
slashing thunder showers; wing dams pre- 
vent rubble from getting into the tunnels, 
but allow overflow water to fill them. 

As on the Desert Range, there is a scram- 
ble of jurisdictions on these Arizona game 
refuges. In addition to the Cabeza Prieta 
being in a “grazing district” with the Bureau 
of Land Management and a local grazing 
board in the picture, the Air Force has a 
rocket range covering most. of the refuge. 

When air-to-air shooting goes on 5 days 
a week, not even wildlife officials may enter 
the Cabeza Prieta. Air Force “Keep Out” 
signs are all over the place, and spent rocket 
cases plummet down and bury themselves a 
foot or so in rock-hard soil. 

Not long ago, without the knowledge of 
our wildlife men, ground targets were set up, 
and air-to-earth shooting started inside the 
refuge. That was stopped. 

The Army also coveted this refuge. It pro- 
posed using a major portion of the Cabeza 
Prieta as a poison-gas training area under 
battleground conditions. 

Recommendations to abandon these big- 
horn refuges would come from John C. Gat- 
lin, regional director, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
There isn't much question of what his view- 
point has been; he has already studied and 
recommended. In June last year, Gatlin 
spelled out how he would have the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service move out of 
the Kofa and Cabeza Prieta, arid turn the 
areas altogether into the hands of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management; Arizona then 
would be given permits for the wildlife to 
use the waterholes, and the wildlife property 
could be transferred to the State. 

The waterholes are a sweet setup for live- 
stock to be grazed in this area. But there 
isn't enough water in the Desert, the Kofa, or 
the Cabeza Prieta to support both game and 
domestic stock. 

Beside the “economic” argument advanced 
for turning the refuges over to other inter- 
ests, those in favor of such a move say that 
wildlife on the refuges is “resident game” 
and therefore should be handled by the 
State. The refuges saved the wildlife when 
it was “resident game” in the first place; 
without them there’s a chance that what has 
been saved could be totally lost. 


If the resident-game argument is valid, it 
should apply to all resident species. 

Very well; coyotes and rodents certainly 
are residents. The allotment for refuges 
in the 1954 United States Fish and Wildlife 
budget was only $100,000. But for predator 
and rodent control it was $956,241—nearly 
10 times as much, So nearly a million was 
set up largely to benefit individual stock- 
men in Western States. If it’s a govern- 
ing principle to have States take over the 
management of all resident wildlife, then 
let’s insist that they take on their coyote 
and rodent control as well; save a million, 


I have indicated only a few of the refuges 
that are in jeopardy. They set the overall 
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pattern of what appears to be a general 
movement to dismember our national game 
refuges. Only a few of the others that are 
threatened can be listed here. 

The Little Pend Oreille, in eastern Wash- 
ington, contains the indispensable, crisis 
winter range for a head of the largest white- 
tailed deer in the West. It had been skinned 
to bare earth by domestic stock; the Resettle- 
ment Administration bought up the land on 
a distress basis. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice took it over and rehabilitated the range; 
the deer have prospered. Now stockmen 
lick their chops as they look at the area. 
It’s something they'd like themselves. 

There are whisperings that the National 
Bison Range in western Montana, the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge in Jackson Hole, Wyo., 
the Sullys Hill Refuge in North Dakota are 
likely to be classed as of doubtful value in 
the Federal wildlife lands. 

In Oregon and northern California there’s 
a hell-roaring campaign on to wipe out the 
last of that most vital key area in the Pacific 
coast flyway—the Klamath and Tule Lake 
Refuges. The Reclamation Bureau is in 
there, interested in draining the last frag- 
ments of the once-great marshes so they can 
give lands to settlers that got bum home- 
steads on another reclamation unit. If this 
area is blotted out as a wildlife sanctuary, 
the center is knocked out of the whole Pacific 
filyway—no less. 

In Oklahoma the Wichita Mountains Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge is threatened again. 
Late in 1953 the Army unveiled plans to 
expand Fort Sill Military Reservation. Since 
the area surrounds the Wichita Refuge on 
three sides like a vise, Army officials eyed 
the refuge for a new weapons-testing area. 
The Oklahoma Outdoor Council, together 
with sportsmen across the country, raised 
a protest. The Army pulled in its horns. 

Now, local rumors persistently point to a 
revival of earlier Army plans. An item in 
the Army’s budget calls for expanding mili- 
tary areas, and Fort Sill is on the list for 
expansion. Army Officials locally refuse to 
comment on Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge; but it is no secret that 
transfer of Government land from one 
agency to another merely involves some pa- 
perwork and no cost. 

On other refuges, oil interests have tried 
to get in to drill. An order that would have 
allowed this reportedly got as far as the desk 
of Secretary of the Interior McKay. This 
move became public knowledge. Protests 
were made. As this is written, the order is 
believed to be on that desk, perhaps cooling 
off and ready for action later. 

In Maine, another Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice regional director, David R. Gascoyne, 
has made moves to get rid of the Moosehorn 
Refuge. This is an area in which manage- 
ment techniques have been worked out for 
increasing upland birds. 

The list of national wildlife refuges that 
are in jeopardy could go on at length. This 
isn’t a local issue. 

Remember, this scuttling and Junking can 
be accomplished quietly and smoothly, with- 
out any knowledge by sportsmen of what's 
going on. 

This isn’t like that battle with the land- 
grab gang that your letters helped to beat 
in Congress last year. A refuge can be 
dumped by Secretary of the Interior McKay 
merely by signing an administrative order. 
No hearing, no discussion; the job can be 
done wholly within the Interior Department. 

For example, Secretary McKay, by issuing 
a land order, could turn over all the pub- 
lic-domain lands of the Hart Mount Refuge 
to the Bureau of Land Management. They'd 
go into a “grazing district” with a local board 
of livestock operators having a lot to say 
about what happens on those ranges. 

Lands bought with Federal wildlife funds 
could be declared surplus. They'd be of- 
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fered to any other agency that might want to 
control them. 

What legal involvements might result in 
dumping the lands that have been pur- 
chased by conservation groups and given 
for refuge purposes to the United States is 
a question. But these lands could be turned 
over to the States outright under thè Co- 
ordination Act. They could be tossed into 
a Federal-aid project, become State prop- 
erty, no longer Federal refuge lands. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the vari- 
ous regional directors wanting to get the 
fish and wildlife out of managing our game 
refuges, if they study the areas and rec- 
ommend their being junked as of doubtful 
value, that’s a steap toward the breakup. 

These wildlife refuges have been built up 
through a quarter century, through labors 
and often heartbreak, with literally millions 
of dollars of sportsmen’s money. 

The focal point is not in the regional di- 
rectors’ offices, nor even in the office of their 
boss, John Farley, Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. It’s in 
the office of Secretary of the Interior McKay. 

There’s enough evidence on this issue for 
sportsmen and conservationists over the Na- 
tion to demand that the Secretary of the In- 
terior define his policy on our national wild- 
life refuges. Is there or isn’t there a sell- 
out shaping up for wildlife? 


I have recently introduced a bill, H. R. 
5306, which would require prior congres- 
sional approval on the disposal of any 
segment of the Federal refuge system. 
The bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and Chairman HERBERT C. BONNER, 
of North Carolina, is receiving requests 
from conservationists from all parts of 
the country to schedule an early hearing 
on this bill. 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, Assistant Secretary Orme Lewis, 
and regional directors of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service Leo 
Laythe, Portland, Oreg., and John Gat- 
lin, Albuquerque, N. Mex., are receiving 
strong statements from conservationists 
from far and wide in opposition to these 
stage giveaways of the refuge sys- 

m. 


This Nation Under God and Christ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced in this great legislative body a 
resolution seeking to add amendment 23 
to our present United States Constitu- 
tion to the end that the basic and funda- 
mental law of our land might recognize 
the Master Architect, Creator, and 
Builder of the Universe, the Almighty 
God, who hung out the stars and lit the 
burning taper of the sun and draped the 
glorious rainbow as a scarf about the 
shoulders of the storm; and also to the 
further end that there may be recognized 
in that same Constitution Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and Universal Saviour 
of all mankind. Many people, I believe, 
think the greatest deficiency of our pres- 
ent Constitution lies in its failure to rec- 
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ognize specifically God Almighty and 
America’s definite position as a great 
Christian nation. In this modern day 
of paganistic and mundane attitudes, 
when communism and all of its philos- 
ophy of atheism and statism and mate- 
rialism hold full sway in many places of 
the earth and embrace millions of its 
peoples, there is surely a great neeed for 
America to assert humbly her unalter- 
able dependence upon God and her own 
daily followership of Christianity as the 
prevailing ideology of most of her people. 
As most everyone knows, the Constitu- 
tion is whatever the people decree it shall 
be, and since most of the American peo- 
ple are God fearing and Christ follow- 
ing, the Constitution itself should make 
manifestation accordingly. 

This proposed amendment is in no way 
any encroachment upon the demarca- 
tion line of church-state separation that 
has always characterized our Govern- 
ment, since this amendment would nei- 
ther recognize nor support with tax rev- 
enue any church organization whatso- 
ever. While this amendment would not 
in anywise establish a church, yet it 
would in a positive way recognize the au- 
thorship and authorityship of the Su- 
preme Being and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
as the Saviour of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the Holy Bible tells us: 

Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 


And the great Apostle Paul once 
wrote: 

For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 


I hope our great Constitution may 
come to recognize God as our Lord and 
may also come to recognize that the Na- 
tion’s foundation must be laid upon 
Jesus Christ as the firm Rock of Ages 
and Saviour of the world. 


A Doctor’s Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr.ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last several weeks the press and 
the air waves have been filled with state- 
ments, charges countercharges and so 
forth, regarding the Salk vaccine and its 
distribution program. Little, I believe, 
has been heard from those hard working 
and dedicated people on whom falls the 
real burden of caring for our ills—the 
ordinary doctor of medicine. 

Today I received a letter from a doc- 
tor friend of mine, a resident of the con- 
gressional district which I represent. 
His letter is short and to the point and 
was inspired because “when they begin 
to talk of $30 million it is time to say 
something.” 

I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in reading the terse obser- 
vations of this doctor. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
the doctor's letter, which follows: 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLSWORTH: I had not 
been much concerned about the hysteria in 
Washington regarding polio vaccine, however, 
when they begin to talk of $30 million, it is 
time to say something. If such an appropri- 
ation does come up, I hope you will consider 
the following points: 

1. We doctors have been vaccinating chil- 
dren for diphtheria for many years. Former- 
ly, diphtheria killed and crippled about 20 
times as many children as polio. 

2. We are now vaccinating children for 
tetanus, typhoid, smallpox, mumps, and in- 
fluenza as well, without any help or assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

3. Each county society has a very well 
worked out plan to vaccinate the needy chil- 
dren. After all, we would know a great deal 
better who the needy children are than Mr. 
Eisenhower or Oveta. We have been taking 
care of their runny noses, runny ears, and 
runny bowels without any assist from the 
Health, Welfare, and Education Department, 
and I'm sure we can continue to do so. 

4. Since the doctors of the country are ex- 
pected to administer the vaccine and care 
for the children, I think they are in the best 
position to allocate it and use it most stra- 
tegically while it is scarce. We did the same 
with penicillin and hundreds of other medi- 
cal preparations, 


Since the above letter was a personal 
communication to me and I do not have 
the permission of the doctor to publicize 
his name, I do not do so. However, Iam 
inclined to believe that the above ex- 
presses the views of many thousands of 
our medical men. 


Have Our Allies Forgotten Munich? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some of our 
European and neutralist allies, and some 
circles in America, have stepped up 
their efforts to persuade our Government 
that peace will come if only we will give 
in more to the Reds. Fortunately, our 
top leaders are not taken in by this no- 
tion which history repeatedly has 
proved so tragically wrong. But it is 
important that our people constantly be 
reminded of that history so that we too 
will not be misled into believing peace 
can be obtained by yielding to tyrants. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid analysis by Constan- 
tine Brown of the brainwashing to which 
we are being subjected: 

Have ALLIES FORGOTTEN MUNICH? —THEY ARE 
TRYING To TELL Us THAT PEACE WILL COME 
Ir WE GIVE IN More TO REDS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There is more activity in preparations for 
the Big Four talks this summer than appears 
on the surface. 

While the United States is cautious about 
the meeting—and with good reason—our 
Western European allies are enthusiastic. 
Their problems are much different from ours. 

The administration has not failed to note 
a recent Moscow broadcast stating without 
attribution to any specific spokesman: 
“Peace in Asia and Europe has become truly 
indivisible since the emergence of the Chi- 
nese Peoples’ Republic with its 600 million 
inhabitants as a first-class power.” 
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- This means that if we want a relaxation of 
world tension we must pay the price by “pen- 
sioning” Chiang Kai-shek and handing over 
Formosa and the offshore islands to the Com- 
munists, thus weakening our defense arc in 
the Pacific. 

A number of policymakers in Washington 
seem sure that the Russians will demand 
that Chou En-lai be brought into the picture 
at the Big Four meeting and that our West- 
ern European allies will support them. Our 
allies feel this is essential to any relaxation 
of tension. 

As a sop to America, the Russians may 
agree to Chancellor Adenauer participating 
in the second meeting which will be mate- 
rially more important than the one which is 
now being openly discussed. 

European chancelleries are saying that 
there is no war threat in Europe at the pres- 
ent time. But the situation is explosive in 
Asia where the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
backed by the 7th Fleet, are facing an impos- 
ing Chinese Communist force backed by the 
U. S. S. R. There can be no partial relaxa- 
tion of world tension, our allies tell us. And 
in this they are strongly supported by Mos- 
cow, which made its views clear by the an- 
nouncement that “peace in Europe and Asia 
has become indivisible.” 

Neither President Eisenhower nor Secre- 
tary Dulles is willing to consider yielding on 
the Formosan issue. 

But how long the administration will be 
able to withstand the diplomatic “brainwash- 
ing” it has been subjected to for the last 
year by our Western allies is difficult to say. 

Some strange reasoning has come to the 
fore in recent months in conversations be- 
tween American and European diplomats. 
For instance, some of our European friends 
have pointed out casually that the great mis- 
take made by Prime Ministers Chamberlain 
and Daladier was not in signing the Munich 
pact which could have assured peace in our 
time, but in taking up the cudgels on such 
insignificant questions as Danzig and Po- 
land. After having: sacrificed Czecho- 
slovakia, they say, the premiers should have 
gone further and accepted the surrender of 
Danzig and agreed to a fourth partition of 
Poland. 

Peace is a precious thing, the European 
diplomats say, and if small nations have to 
be sacrificed on its altar it is worthwhile. 
On a mistaken sense of international honor, 
they say, Britain and France went to the 
rescue of Poland whose existence was very 
shaky anyhow, and the world was thus 
plunged into an unprecedented war. They 
say Chamberlain and Daladier’s crimes did 
not consist of yielding to Hitler's military 
might at Munich, but of having fought for 
Poland, which was doomed even before the 
first gun was fired. 

Let us not repeat these blunders, we are 
being told. Substitute the words Quemoy 
and Matsu for Danzig and Formosa for Po- 
land and we have a repetition of the 1939 
situation. The only difference, the European 
diplomats impress on us, is that while 
ethnically and historically the Nationalist 
areas are Chinese there were racial differ- 
ences between Germany and Poland. And 
this makes a much stronger case for the con- 
tentions of Moscow and Peiping that the is- 
lands will be liberated by force or by agree- 
ment. 

Chiang, we are told, exists only by the grace 
of American support. If the Seventh Fleet 
were withdrawn and military aid cut off he 
could maintain himself for only a few weeks. 

In answer to our objections that we can- 
not sell some 8 million people into Com- 
munist slavery and that our Pacific defenses 
would suffer immeasurably if Formosa were 
to fall into unfriendly hands, we are told that 
peace is universal and indivisible. 

Once the “legitimate” national aspirations 
of Red China have been satisfied, our allies 
say, there is no likelihood of any particular 
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tension in the Pacific to demand a strong 
peripheric defense arc such as we now have. 

We are urged to weigh these considerations 
against unleashing an armed clash in the 
Pacific for the sake of living up to treaty 
commitments. 

There is no indication the administra- 
tion has been softened by these arguments. 
But this kind of diplomatic brainwashing 
could affect our policymakers if it is con- 
tinued for long in the present strong doses. 


Problems of Agricultural Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, coming 
from a State whose basic industry is 
agriculture and where water and soil are 
its most valuable assets, I earnestly call 
to the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the May 18 Lincoln Star by 
J. E. Lawrence, 

The thoughts expressed by this writer 
are representative of the sentiments of 
farm people everywhere. The concern 
and hope of those who till the soil are 
wrapped up in the problems that have 
been thrust upon all agricultural com- 
munities, and which, in so many in- 
stances have affected the family-sized 
farm operator. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Lincoln Star of May 18, 1955] 
Or MEN AND THINGS 
(By J. E. Lawrence) 

Even now I can remember the delight of a 
green, lush countryside the first time I gazed 
upon the fields of central Nebraska. The 
combination of good black earth and water 
in the growing season brought a sense of 
peace and of well-being. I can remember that 
same stretch of Nebraska when in the thir- 
ties as a member of the 3-man Nebraska PWA 
Advisory Board on countless occasions we 
passed through howling, weird “black bliz- 
zards” and searing heat which transformed 
one of nature’s most beautiful pictures to a 
bleak scene, The contrast was painful, de- 
pressing, and unforgettable. - 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Over the weekend we talked to many people 
while attending the delightful annual spring 
meeting of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety at Grand Island. There is a common 
language today. It describes the lack of 
moisture, the mounting concern of a pre- 
dominantly agricultural people, the fears and 


the hopes of a region that has been through - 


much and yet until recently seems to have 
forgotten that which it learned through bit- 
ter experience only slightly more than two 
decades ago. In that earlier uncomfortable 
atmosphere of heat, and angry, coppery skies 
of the thirties two thoughts engraved them- 
selves upon me. Never did people display 
a greater measure of faith, coupled with 
courage and perserverance than when they 
were called upon to place costly seed in 
powdery dust, expecting it to take root and 
to produce. There was a sublime demonstra- 
tion of faith. And it seemed to me after 
days and days of travel through these same 
Nebraska counties that their peoples, until 
they drew their last breath, would carry with 
them a knowledge of the hazards of farm- 
ing. But one generation succeeds another 
on the farm. The bitterness and the pain 
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are forgotten, and a sense of security re- 
places it. It cannot happen again, these 
people say. I am inclined to agree with the 
more hopeful outlook that the grim struggle 
of the thirties will not be repeated here in 
Nebraska in all of the precise, authentic out- 
lines of that era. 

But we are in trouble, and we are ap- 
proaching more serious trouble unless con- 
ditions change. Our shelterbelts have helped 
us to retian the semblance of greenness. 
Even more, infinitely more, our oxpending ir- 
rigation has softened the threat of continued 
moisture depletion. Where there is irriga- 
tion, either from streams, now running low, 
or from wells, it is still green. -Where there 
were no poultry flocks in the thirties there 
is poultry. There are hogs and cattle. There 
is a substantial amount of leftover corn. 
Whether it belongs to the man who produced 
it or passed on to the Government’s hands, 
I cannot say. But this season has brought 
trouble, and because it has a hardy, prudent, 
intelligent Nebraska should at this time be 
expending energies in reappraisal of the sit- 
uation here. 


CALLING UPON THE WELLS 


What is needed most at this time is live 
stock feed to preserve what has been 
throughout all of Nebraska's history one of 
its most vital branches of agriculture. There 
should be action now, not next month, or in 
mid-July. This paper has said repeatedly 
that where irrigation is possible it should be 
had. This paper feels that if in thoughtful, 
determined spirit Nebraskans find it possible 
to expand well irrigation so that a hundred 
thousand acres of thirsty land is added to 
the irrigated empire each year for 10 years, 
our pocketbook will be that much more 
stable. But it is livestock feed today while 
the stabilizing steps are being taken that 
comes first. It is not a question of a give- 
away program. It is, however, important 
that red tape be stripped of procedures, rea- 
sonable credit made available, and most of 
all a sound, intelligent attitude on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture shall take 
command. Let hopelessness and futility 
gain an upper hand, and the damage will be 
more irreparable than all of the actual loss 
that has taken place. 

Farmers are experiencing difficulty in 
planting their fields of corn. Small grains 
are deteriorating. Alfalfa has taken it on 
the nose to some extent. Step by step what 
actually is taking place could be set down 
here if the space permitted. It is enough to 
say that what we need at this time is 
understanding leadership. So far as this 
farm country is concerned there never was 
a more important need for understanding 
and single purpose. 


Rumors About First Lady Are Dispelled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a great story by a brilliant 
writer, Betty Beale, of the Washington 
Star, telling about some of the experi- 
ences—hardships and pleasures—of the 
First Lady, the great First Lady of the 
greatest land on earth—Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the wife of the President of 
our great Nation; a great woman who 
has done and is doing such an outstand- 
ing job in helping her husband, who is 
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not only the most popular man, in my 
judgment, at this time, in.his own coun- 
try, but in the world, and who has the 
love and respect of so many people. So 
has this wonderful woman. In talking 
to a great and God-fearing man, Dr. 
Billy Graham, who is doing such a won- 
derful job far across the seas, he said 
that he thought that President Eisen- 
hower and Mrs. Eisenhower were one of 
the greatest couples and were doing the 
finest job of any President and any 
First Lady that he had ever known. 

She has had so much to do, but al- 
ways with that pleasant smile, and she 
goes out of her way to be nice to the 
highest and the lowest of this land. She 
has a way about her that just commands 
love and respect, and I would like for 
all of our men and women who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, not only in 
every beat in this Nation and in every 
library, but in many foreign lands, to 
know a few things about this wonder- 
ful woman whom God gave to our great 
President to help him along the way. 

All of us know that man cannot do 
much without a good wife, a good 
mother, a sister, or a good woman to 
steer him along the way; and that is 
what this great and wonderful woman 
has been doing and is continuing to do 
at this time—in these troublesome 
times; in the times when we not only 
need strong men, but strong women; 
and we have in these two great people 
just such a couple. We all know that 
they are doing their best, and their best 
seems to be mighty, mighty good, and 
we are thankful that we have such a 
great man and such a great woman in 
the White House, to lead us along the 
way. 

It is a real pleasure to see our great 
leader, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, and other 
Democrats cooperating and working to- 
gether with our good Republican friends 
to put the President’s program through, 
or at least that part of it where the 
Democrats and the Republicans agree. 

God bless this wonderful woman, our 
First Lady, and this marvelous man, our 
President of these United States, so I 
say with millions of other people all 
over the earth, God bless our President 
and our First Lady and give them 
strength to carry on the great work they 
are doing that has helped to bring us 
peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

The story follows. 
Rumors ABOUT First LADY 

DISPELLED 
(By Betty Beale) 

Always a hot caldron of rumors, this town 
has been boiling with them ever since Mrs. 
Eisenhower canceled all her engagements for 
this past week. Here are some of the stories 
that have been repeated as gospel, and after 
each, to the best of my knowledge, is here- 
with the gospel truth. 

Rumor: Not 1 but 2 doctors were called 
in during Mrs. Eisenhower's recent stay at 
her Gettysburg home. 

Truth: A doctor is always in attendance 
where a President or First Lady is concerned. 
Maj. Gen. Howard M. Snyder, the White 
House physician, was up there checking on 
Mamie as she attempted to recover from a 
virus infection, and when he left, his assist- 
ant took over. 

Rumor: The DAR’'s were furious because 
Mrs. Eisenhower said last year when she 
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didn't receive them that she would receive 
the larger organizations every other year. 
But she didn’t receive them this year, after 
all. 

Truth: The DAR’s didn't ask to be re- 
ceived this year, says Mamie’s secretary, Mary 
Jane McCaffree, because they may have felt 
it would be an imposition to do so. 

Rumor: Mrs. Eisenhower is refusing to re- 
ceive all kinds of organizations that used to 
get the A-1 treatment at the White House. 

Truth: Mamie says there are literally hun- 
dreds of women’s groups that have never 
been inside the White House or received by 
any First Lady, and until each has had a 
chance she is not going to keep on dupli- 
cating. According to her staff no group is 
too small or insignificant to be invited to the 
White House, providing she can see them on 
the day requested. * * * She is no longer re- 
ceiving 600 women daily, as her staff said she 
did her first year in the White House. Now 
she receives only on days not already filled 
with other functions, a state dinner, lunch- 
eon, tea, etc. She tries not to tax herself 
with 2 or 3 things in 1 day. 

Rumor: When she gave her luncheon for 
Senate wives a fortnight ago, before they en- 
tertained her first (as has been the custom 
in years past), she probably had no inten- 
tion of attending their luncheon this past 
Tuesday. 

Truth: No such thought entered her mind, 
because her calendar is drawn up months 
ahead. She picked the earlier date simply 
because there was room for it on her engage- 
ment book. 

Rumor: Mary Jane McCaffree is a slave 
driver who forces sweet, warm, agreeable 
Mrs. Eisenhower to accept more than she can 
possibly do. 

Truth: This is the most absurd of all. It 
will even give Mamie and her secretary a good 
laugh. Mary Jane is a very efficient gal with 
a mind of her own, but Mrs. E. is one of the 
strongest-willed women they know, say her 
close friends. It’s true that she’s an agree- 
abe warm person, but nobody has ever said 
she was easy to handle and it would never 
occur to one of her employees to try it. 

Rumor: By withdrawing from the Senate 
wives’ luncheon and the Congressional Club 
brunch, Mamie was giving another indica- 
tion that her husband wouldn’t run again, 
said some early this past week. To disap- 
point these groups that reach back into the 
grass roots of every State was pretty good 
proof, they said. Especially since this was 
the first time in the 47-year history of the 
club that a First Lady had missed a party 
in her honor. 

Truth: The doctor made the decision, not 
Mrs. Eisenhower, and the President's appear- 
ance at the brunch in her place completely 
discounted such talk. Better indication that 
Ike won't run again is his conversation at his 
Stag dinner of 10 days ago. Only 16 were 
present and Ike spent much of the time 
pointing out to them that no President has 
ever lived to be 70—not in the White House. 
If Ike were reelected he would see his 70th 
birthday in the White House, if, that is, he 
were the only President in history to be so 
lucky. Why should he tempt fate when he 
has been serving his country, his wife points 
out to friends, ever since he was 21? 

Rumor: Mrs. Eisenhower wastes most of 
every day playing her favorite card game, 
Bolivia. 

Truth: To say this of any official wife in 
Washington, least of all the top one, indi- 
cates an appalling ignorance of the demands 
of officialdom. Here's how Mrs. Eisenhower 
spends an average day: 


She breakfasts around 9 o’clock and after- 
ward, between telephone calls that never 
cease, she discusses the business of running 
the White House with at least two people— 
the usher and the housekeeper. Every single 
thing connected with the house is brought 
up, whether it concerns a homey thing as 
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the breaking down of the washing machine, 
or a difficulty with 1 of the 45 servants, or 
the planning of the meals, or fresh flowers 
for the Red, Green, and Blue Rooms. Her 
secretary then sees her and she's presented 
with the endless requests to appear, to re- 
ceive, or to patronize. 

By that time, it’s noon and she gets 
dressed to: Receive a couple of hundred 
women; go out to an official 3-hour lunch- 
eon; lunch with a member of her family; 
or lunch alone when she may start tackling 
her mail. She signs between 100 and 200 
letters every day and she has to have some 
idea what she’s signing. Sometimes she 
can’t even get to the mail until late in the 
day. 

In the afternoon, if she is not receiving 
groups and posing for a picture, she might 
have a visit from a personal friend or more 
likely one from her sister, Mrs. Gordon 
Moore, who likes to bring her little grand- 
daughter, “Peaches,” whom they both adore. 
When her mother is staying at the White 
House, she spends a part of each day with 
her. She’s lucky if she can find time to 
play Bolivia one afternoon a week. In fact, 
and this is meant to be gospel, she hasn't 
played it for weeks and weeks. 

Everybody in this world is subject to some 
false speculation and unkind comment, but 
I'll bet there’s a new unfounded rumor born 
every few minutes about the President of 
the United States and the First Lady, who- 
ever they may be. Apply commonsense and 
remember it’s two decent people you're hear- 
ing about and you can automatically dispose 
of most such talk, 


Free People Everywhere Rejoice With 
Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Free People Everywhere Rejoice 
With Austria,” which appeared in the 
May 20, 1955 issue of the Owensboro 
Messenger of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FREE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE REJOICE WITH 

s AUSTRIA 


Free peoples everywhere can rejoice with 
Austria that at long last it has a peace treaty 
which will restore it to the fraternity of 
free nations. 

Austria has been absent from this com- 
pany too long. On March 11, 1938, Hitler's 
Nazi legions marched into Austrian territory, 
reducing the little country to a mere eastern 
province of Germany. Not once in the 17 
years that followed was the nation free of 
foreign soldiers. 

When the Allies crushed Hitler, their 
armies moved in and replaced Nazi control. 
There they have remained, in their respec- 
tive zones, as West and East dickered fruit- 
lessly through the years over peace terms. 

Only a sudden change of heart by Russia, 
evidently dictated by new strategy for coping 
with increased western strength in Europe, 
finally made possible a successful settlement. 

Under the treaty terms, all Russian and 
Allied occupation troops are slated to leave 
Austrian soil before 1955 is out. 

Russia also agrees to restore to Austria 
oil and shipping properties they had taken 
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over as war reparations. The Kremlin first 
made this striking concession in a prelimi- 
nary agreement signed with Austria in Mos- 
cow weeks ago. It balked at including it in 
the treaty, until the West. made clear it 
would not sign otherwise. 

That the Reds finally yielded on this point 
was the measure of their eagerness to con- 
clude this treaty. Naturally enough, they 
did not give so much without believing they 
had made important offsetting gains. 

As a price they demanded and got assur- 
ances of Austria’s neutrality. The treaty 
cannot speak on this matter, but it is ex- 
pected a separate pact will be prepared for 
this purpose. 

But surely this is not what the Kremlin 
conceives to be its real victory at Vienna. 

Moscow's prime goal in Europe is Ger- 
many. Though the Reds loudly said they 
would never discuss German unity if West 
Germany was taken into NATO, they already 
have offered new unity proposals. Germany's 
neutrality isa key aim. Austria is the model, 
the lure, the proof of good faith. 

Russia failed to block West German entry 
into NATO, with all it can mean for western 
strength. Now the West is on test to show 
whether it can work for German unity with- 
out giving up what it worked so hard to 
gain. A neutral Germany would be a Ger- 
many ever in peril of Russian domination. 

Whatever developments flow from the 
Kremlin's new strategy, we can accept with 
deep satisfaction its notable byproduct— 
the long-hoped-for treaty of freedom for 
Austria. A fabled land has found its own 
breath again, and that is no triumph for 
communism. 


The Economics of the Upper Colorado 
Storage Project i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body of the Congress has given 
its approval to S. 500, a bill to authorize 
the construction of the upper Colorado 
storage project. Hearings on this sub- 
ject have been completed in the House 
Committee and it is my hope that be- 
fore the session ends the program will 
be reported and passed by the House. 
To that end, and as a part of necessary 
general information, I should like to in- 
clude in my remarks an economic eval- 
uation of this program made by Dr. 
Mecrris E. Garnsey, a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Colorado. 

I should like to say further that Dr. 
Garnsey is no stranger to resource eco- 
nomics. He has written for various pub- 
lications in this field and in 1950 au- 
thored the book, America’s New Frontier, 
the Mountain West, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., of New York. In this 
book, he carefully analyzed the resources 
of the mountain West. The particular 
reason that I am calling attention to this 
statement of Dr. Garnsey is that it is 
addressed directly to the presentation 
made in the other body while S. 500 was 
under debate by the Honorable PAUL 
Dovctas, of Illinois. Mr. Dovuctas is an 
economist of considerable merit himself 
but, as Dr, Garnsey indicates, this does 
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not insure that his statement in the 
Recorp reflects a complete or final view. 

The larger reason that I believe this 
article to be worth while, that is as more 
than a lesson in economic evaluation, is 
that it represents the research of a par- 
ticular specialist, a resources specialist, 
in the complex field of economics. While 
we cannot be specialists in every field of 
legislation, we can derive great value 
from careful attention to the studies of 
applicable specialists. For those who 
wish to have the benefit of the studies 
of a competent economist regarding re- 
source development, I highly recommend 
the following analysis by Dr. Garnsey 
on S. 500: 


On April 18-19 Senator PauL Dovctas, of 
Nlinois, spoke on the floor of the Senate in 
opposition to the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. Since Senator DovuGrias is an 
eminent economist, as well as a distinguished 
Member of the Senate, his views on this 
project are particularly important to other 
economists. Accordingly, I have studied 
Senator DovuG.as’ speech carefully in order 
to understand as clearly as possible his rea- 
sons for the stand he has taken. 

Senator Dovuclas gave three economic 
arguments in opposition to the project: (1) 
Excessive irrigation costs, (2) excessive 
power costs, and (3) excessive capital in- 
vestment in relation to the propsed reserve 
capacity of the reservoirs. 

Senator Dovucias begins his argument 
against the project by calling attention to 
the magnitude of the investment proposed 
for irrigation and power development in the 
upper Colorado; and he states that the de- 
cision to make such an investment should 
be based on use of “the yardstick of the good 
of the Nation.” He recognizes that a large 
investment in a particular region will have 
beneficial economic effects within that 
region by stimulating employment and in- 
come payments with the region, but he 
asserts that such regional benefits are 
not large enough to meet the test of 
the national interest. In so saying he 
ignores the fact that much of the eco- 
nomic impact on employment and income 
of an investment in any geographic place 
in the United States spreads rapidly and di- 
rectly to other regions. In fact, studies of 
the economic characteristics of the con- 
struction industry have shown that although 
the effects on local wage payments and re- 
tail trade of a construction project are im- 
portant in the first instance, the real and 
larger impact of the subsequent, successive 
rounds of investment and wage expendi- 
tures is spread throughout the national econ- 


omy. While the building of a reservoir on` 


the upper Colorado will, of course, stimulate 
retail trade and some types of local manu- 
facturing in the immediate area, the major 
effects of the construction period will be felt 
in the areas where turbines and electrical 
equipment are manufactured, where blast 
furnaces produce structural steel, and where 
automobiles, machinery, textiles, shoes and 
clothing are produced. Senator DOUGLAS 
ignores these facts in order to describe the 
upper Colorado River project as a selfish, 
sectional boondoggle. 

Senator Dovucias then suggests that since 
the investment in the upper Colorado will be 
in high-cost irrigation and power projects to 
be paid for by taxes collected generally across 
the United States, greater economic returns 
could be realized if this money were used 
instead for other consumption and invest- 
ment expenditures elsewhere in the United 
States. Here again the economic analysis of 
Senator DoucLas is incomplete. He assumes 
that if the money were not spent on the Colo- 
rado, it inevitably will be spent elsewhere, 
and that it will be directed automatically to 
desirable investment projects elsewhere, 
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These are unwarranted assumptions. Money 
not spent on the Colorado may not be spent 
at all for consumer goods; and if it is saved, 
it may or may not be invested. Or if in- 
vested, it may or may not be invested in 
profitable or desirable ways. Given the com- 
plex nature of our economy, it is unwarrant- 
ed to assume that unknown alternatives to 
the Colorado project will automatically con- 
tribute to the national welfare. The project 
cannot be discredited by simply assuming 
that all other investment is in itself more 
desirable. 


Senator Dovucias does make specific com- 
parison of alternative costs and returns from 
investment on the Colorado and elsewhere. 
He cites the high costs per acre of irrigating 
new land in the upper Colorado, and asserts 
that other land in other areas could be re- 
claimed much more cheaply. However, he 
does not extend his analysis of either type 
of land beyond this simple first step. He 
gives us no clue as to the processes by which 
this other land in other areas is to be re- 
claimed. Is it by the independent action of 
individual farmers? By Government agen- 
cies? When will it be done? What will be 
the indirect costs? What social and legal 
obstacles must be overcome in order to re- 
claim such land? At what costs? 


In the case of the irrigated land in the 
Colorado Basin, the Senator does make some 
effort to compare costs and benefits. He 
deplores the fact.that much of this land is 
best adapted to alfalfa and irrigated pasture 
for feeding livestock; and he compares the 
returns per acre on such land with returns 
on the fertile corn and wheat lands of Mi- 
nois, in order to conclude that forage and 
pasture land in the upper Colorado should 
not be brought under irrigation. 

It is, of course, correct that an acre of fer- 
tile land planted to cereals will yield more 
food for human beings than an acre which 
supports meat animals destined for human 
food. In this sense the cereal land is eco- 
nomically superior. However, if only this 
factor is given any weight, it follows that 
the American people should give up red meat 
as a part of their diet and adapt a cereal 
diet comparable to that of the cereal-eating 
countries of Asia. 

It is difficult to believe that the Senator 
means for us to become a Nation of cereal 
eaters. Surely he would agree that there is 
room in the American economy for a meat- 
producing area based on an integrated agri- 
cultural economy of irrigated pasture and 
open range. In such a livestock economy in 
the semiarid West the irrigated lands not 
only provide concentrated feeds for fatten- 
ing and finishing, but also the production 
of such feeds reduces the pressure on the 
rangeland toward overgrazing and destruc- 
tion of the soil cover. No one would pretend 
that a western acre of grazing land or irri- 
gated forage cropland can compare in cost- 
yield ratio with the lands of the Middle West. 
Nevertheless, most of the western agricul- 
tural lands are not submarginal when costs 
of production are related to direct and in- 
direct benefits to be obtained from their 
use. A single-step, simple analysis such as 
appears in the Senator's speech is not a 
sufficient basis for the determination of the 
economic feasibility of an investment in new 
irrigated lands in the West. 

Given the complex character of the modern 
industrial economy of the United States, no 
one can safely depend upon a simple, short- 
run analysis of its behavior. Most of our 
business enterprises. today make investment 
decisions in terms of long-run forecasts of 
ultimate profitability rather than in terms 
of immediate short-run profits. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States must make its 
decisions concerning the future development 
of our resources on an even longer run basis; 
and it must also give weight to considera- 
tions of general welfare and national security 
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which go beyond the cost-profit responsibil- 
ities of private business. 

The West is a part of the United States and 
its problems must be dealt with nationally. 
A generation ago when the Panama Canal 
was being built at the then tremendous cost 
of $40 million, some economists, concerned 
with transportation costs in this great con- 
tinental republic, suggested that it was re- 
grettable that all of the United States be- 
tween the Great Plains and the Sierras could 
not be snipped out and thrown away in order 
to reduce the long, expensive haul between 
the Pacific Coast and the Middle West. The 
people of the West are themselves addicted 
to the humor of exaggeration and they were 
able to see the joke. But they just went 
ahead producing copper, oil, uranium and 
tungsten, and sheep and cattle and dude 
ranches to the immeasurable enrichment of 
this Nation. True, they were short of water, 
and after 1902 they worked on this prob- 
lem with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment. True, they developed the best sites 
for irrigation first and left the bigger, more 
expensive projects until they were needed. 
But it is no less true that water is still a 
primary need not only in the West, but 
throughout the United States. Water is 
needed in the West not only to develop more 
land but to conserve what we already have. 
It is needed on the land not only to grow 
crops but also to protect the soil against 
erosion. It is needed to provide more power 
for factory, farm, and home; and it is needed 
for domestic consumption by a growing pop- 
ulation. We can’t snip out the semiarid 
West and throw it away to solve its problems. 
But what we can do is to make the most of 
its valuable resources and in doing so, to 
help raise the value of its less profitable re- 
sources to an economic level. This is the 
long-run, overall point of view which looks 
at the resources problems of the region and 
the Nation as a complex and interrelated 
network of problems, necessarily analyzed 
and dealt with as a complete whole, and not 
as a piecework of unrelated parts. 


Senator Dovaias’ second argument con- 
cerns hydroelectric power. He cites the gen- 
erating costs of power at such great Federal 
projects as Bonneville and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, where present generating 
costs range from 0.6 mill to 1.1 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour, and compares such costs with 
estimates of 4.2-4.7 mills at Glenn Canyon 
and 6 mills elsewhere on the upper Colorado. 
He then concludes that the upper Colorado 
projects are high-cost projects and that, 
therefore, they should not be built. He 
states further that in all probability alter- 
native methods of generating power by coal- 
steam processes would be cheaper than 5-6 
mills in the upper Colorado Basin because 
of the coal deposits there. He concludes 
that the Federal Government might well 
undertake new power projects on the Colum- 
bia and the Niagara, but not on the Colorado, 

Senator Dovctas’ figures on hydropower 
costs in the upper Colorado Basin are ac- 
curate enough, but his estimates of costs of 
other types of power in the area are unreal- 
istic. Power can be generated at Glenn 
Canyon and delivered to load centers such as 
Salt Lake City, Denver, and Albuquerque, at 
about 5 mills per kilowatt-hour. The aver- 
age cost for the total power system is 6 mills. 
This price includes the power subsidy to 
irrigation contemplated in S. 500 as passed 
by the Senate, based on a 50-year amortiza- 
tion period. If power factors alone were 
used in the cost computation, the system’s 
power could be sold at the load centers for 
54% mills on 50-year pay-out program. 

Alternative costs are much higher. The 
costs of coal-steam generation computed on 
the same basis as the hydropower works out 
at 7.3 mills according to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion data. The costs of generation of power 
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by privately owned utilities in the region are 
higher still. 
and highly efficient Gadsby plant of the Utah 
Power Co., and including estimates of trans- 
mission costs to the load centers of the re- 
gion, the public utilities of the region are 
experiencing costs of 8 to 11 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. It is understandable, therefore, 
that the major utility companies in the re- 
gion have expressed a willingness to pur- 
chase power from the upper Colorado project 
at 6 mills. (See hearings on 8.500.) In the 
light of these data Senator DOUGLAS’ sugges- 
tion that it might cost a little more than 3 
mills to generate power from coal in the 
upper Colorado must be regarded as highly 
unrealistic. 

We may, of course, agree with Senator 
Dovuctas that 6-mill power is high-cost power 
when compared with 0.6 or 1.1 mills power 
in other parts of the United States. But 
this is no argument against the upper Colo- 
rado project. The upper Colorado Basin 
needs power and it will need more power as 
time goes by. It cannot buy cheap power 
from the Columbia or the Niagara. It must 
generate its own power as cheaply as pos- 
sible within its own region. The region’s 
best chance for low-cost power accessible to 
the region is the hydropower of the upper 
Colorado project. 

In his third argument Senator DOUGLAS 
expresses concern that the-capital outlays re- 
quired to construct the reservoirs in the up- 
per Colorado project will never be fully uti- 
lized, because the reservoirs will not be 
filled. He bases this view on a comparison 
of the proposed capacity of the reservoirs 
with the annual average flow of the river 
during the last 10 years. However, neither 
Senator DoucLas nor the persons testifying 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation seem to have made 
use of some recent and valuable information 
relative to the subject of streamflow on the 
Colorado. Recent advances in the sciences 
of meteorology and astronomy have given 
rise to new views concerning the relation of 
disturbances on the sun to the weather on 
this planet. These new views are reported in 
Fortune magazine for August 1954. The rel- 
evant data can be stated briefly as follows: 

1. For the United States as a whole, East 
as well as West, the weather during the next 
60 years probably will be characterized by 
lower temperatures and higher rainfall than 
during the past 60 years. 

2. For the Western States, there is a scl- 
entifically valid probability that rainfall dur- 
ing the period 1965 to 1975, when the reser- 
voirs will be in full operation, will be appre- 
ciably heavier than during the last 10 years. 

3. Concerning the Colorado River specifi- 
cally, the flow of the river during the last 10 
years (except 1952) has been generally sub- 
normal compared with the last 60 years, and 
there is every likelihood that the flow in the 
years ahead will be adequate to fill the res- 
ervoirs proposed for the upper Colorado Riv- 
er project. 

In concluding this statement, I would like 
to make it clear that I have the greatest re- 
spect for Senator DoucLas as an economist 
and as a statesman—a respect in no way di- 
minished by my disagreement with the effec- 
tiveness of his arguments against the upper 
Colorado project. My own support of the 
project, moreover, is derived from a positive 
analysis of the economic feasibility of the 
project. I have been engaged in a continu- 
ing economic analysis of the regional econ- 
omy of the West for the last 15 years, and I 
am familiar with many of its problems and 
potentialities, 

There are many valuable resources in the 
upper Colorado River Basin as yet under- 
developed.t. There are also great human 
resources in the form of a growing popula- 
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tion and labor force, which must be utilized 
by means of constructive opportunities for 
employment. By 1980 the population of 
Colorado will have reached 2.2 million—an 
increase of 860,000 or 64 percent, in 30 years. 
During this same period Colorado’s labor 
force is expected to rise by 403,000—an in- 
crease of 68 percent. Job opportunities for 
these 403,000 persons must be developed 
somewhere and the logical place to begin is 
with the development of the unutilized re- 
sources of the State and region.* 

One such resource is the oil shale of upper 
Colorado. There is a strong possibility that 
the next 30 years will witness the establish- 
ment. of a large-scale shale oil industry 
along the main stem of the Colorado River 
between Glenwood Springs and Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. A full-scale retorting and re- 
fining industry in this area would supply a 
substantial part of the Nation’s needs for 
petroleum, and would create a population 
increase of some 500,000 persons in the im- 
mediate area. The industrial and domestic 
water and power requirement of such a pop- 
ulation cannot be met without the reservoirs 
and generating plants envisaged in the 
upper Colorado River project. It would be 
most fortunate if such power were forth- 
coming at 1 mill per kilowatt; but even at 
6 mills the power would be economical and 
competitive with alternative sources. In 
addition, it would be possible at this stage 
of development of the region to utilize gas 
from shale oil to produce steam power in 
the area. Such power would offer an 
admirable, low-cost complement to the 
hydropower of the project. 

Our country is entering a new stage in its 
economic history. A rapidly growing popu- 
lation and a rising standard of living with 
high-level employment give rise to many 
problems of resources utilization far different 
from those of the last 50 years. Resources 
are becoming less abundant in relation to 
needs. They are also becoming of lower- 
grade and higher cost. Resources problems 
are dynamic, complex, and inter-related. 
The economic value of resources is relative 
to the place, time, and technological and 
cultural setting which determine their use. 
Under these circumstances it is becoming 
more and more necessary to analyze resources 
on a regional basis, by studying the resources 
of a region and the best ways to utilize them 
within the framework of the national econ- 
omy and the national welfare. 


When looked at from this point of view 
specific resources problems appear in a new 
light. ‘The upper Colorado River project 
must be conceived as a multiple-purpose 
project for long-term regional development. 
Analysis of the project shows that the utili- 
zation of the resources of this largely unde- 
veloped region is in the national interest, 
and that the time has come to begin that de- 
velopment in order that the upper Colorado 
region may begin now to make an increasing 
contribution to the national welfare during 
the next half-century and beyond. This is 
not a conclusion reached from a narrow, 
selfish sectional point of view, but a conclu- 
sion reached through analysis of this west- 
ern region as but one part of a national econ- 
omy. The purpose of regional resources de- 
velopment is national development and na- 
tional well-being. So conceived and so 
analyzed the upper Colorado project can 
meet the test prescribed by Senator DOUGLAS. 
It measures up to the yardstick of the good 
of the Nation, 


1 See Garnsey, America’s New Frontier, the 
Mountain West, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 

2 See Garnsey, Morris, and Pelze, R. E., A 
Projection of the Population to Colorado to 
1980, to be published by the University of 
Colorado on May 30, 1955. These estimates 
are the result of a population projection 
using the cohort-survival method, 
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Agriculture Department Takes Role of 
Apologist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Labor's Daily of May 19, 1955: 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT TAKES ROLE OF 
APOLOGIST 


(By Sidney Margolius) 


Both the United States Agriculture De- 
partment and the food processing industry 
are sending out an increasing amount of 
publicity claiming that retail food prices re- 
main high while farm prices have sunk be- 
cause more foods are now semiprepared and 
ready-to-cook, and labor costs have increased 
marketing expenses. 

In fact, the Agriculture Department—in a 
departure from its assigned and traditional 
role of helping farmers and consumers—has 
become a leading apologist for the increased 
spread between farm and retail prices. This 
Government agency recently has sent out a 
number of publicity releases indicating that 
processed foods and labor costs are respon- 
sible for stubbornly.high food costs, and has 
just published two “information booklets” 
along these lines. One, addressed to wage- 
earners, is called “More and Better Foods 
From Today’s Pay Check.” It shows how an 
hour's take-home pay now buys more bread, 
meat, etc., than 30 years ago. It also points 
out that then, most foods had to be pre- 
pared at home, but now you can buy all 
kinds of ready-to-serve and prepared foods, 
and that while “the extra services cost 
money * * * they save time for the house- 
wife.” 

CONVENIENCE FOOD PRODUCTS 


The Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., association of food processors, has also 
sent out releases attempting to show that 
convenience food products have taken much 
of the work out of the home kitchen. But 
the manufacturers came up with a different 
conclusion than the Agriculture Department. 
They said the processed foods are cheaper. 
They point out that in baby foods, a jar of 
strained green beans costs 10 cents, while 
the quantity of fresh beans needed to pre- 
pare the same serving costs nearly 3 cents 
more; that a can of frozen orange juice 
concentrate costs less than 20 cents and 
equals the juice of nine to a dozen medium 
oranges at a cost.of 40 cents a dozen; that 
the ingredients of a typical devil’s food cake 
costs 56 cents, but a ready mix, plus 2 eggs, 
costs 45 cents. 

Actually, neither the Agriculture Depart- 
ment nor the manufacturers are quite ac- 
curate in the conclusions they are passing 
out via newspaper stories, columnists, and 
State food-processing services. It will pay 
you to know the facts, not only for the sake 
of accurate information on why food costs 
remain high, but so you can know how to 
save your own money in buying and prepar- 
ing foods. 

REASON FOR PUBLICITY 


The reason for the publicity barrages at- 
tributing high market costs to labor costs 
is that farmers are getting less now for food 
crops, but the public is paying close to peak 
levels. The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
price index is now 13.6 percent lower than 
a year ago. But retail food prices, as meas- 
ured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have 
come down only 1% percent since last year. 
In 1946, the farmer got 52 cents of every 
buck you spent for food, and 48 cents went 
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for processing, marketing, and transportation 
to bring it from farm to retail counter. By 
1954, the farmer was getting 44 cents of your 
food dollar, and 56 cents was going to dis- 
tribution. 

The Agriculture Department apologizes for 
the increasing spread by saying in its new 
booklets that middlemen’s profits are only a 
small proportion of the widening margin be- 
tween farm and retail prices and the most 
important single cost is labor. It points out 
that the number of workers engaged in food 
marketing increased 53 percent in those 30 
years, so the proportion of workers engaged 
in food marketing is the same as before, if 
not lower. Secondly, as Meyer Sherman, of 
United Packinghouse Workers, has pointed 
out, the new packaging methods often actu- 
ally lower costs by making savings in labor 
and shipping costs instead of increasing 
them. Retail clerks’ unions, for example, 
are facing a growing unemployment threat 
to produce clerks because of the increase in 
prepackaged frozen and fresh produce. 


THE REAL REASON 


You can find the real manufacturers are 
processing and prepackaging more foods in 
a recent announcement by Armour & Co., 
meat packer, that it is pushing sales of pack- 
aged products because wider profit margins 
are possible on these products than on bulk 
goods. Fifteen years ago, about 75 percent 
of Armour's bacon was sold in slabs which 
the butcher sliced. Today over 75 percent 
is sold in half-pound and one-pound pack- 
ages carrying the Armour brand name. 


Britain Must Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Britain Must Choose,” which 
appeared in the May 20, 1955, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BRITAIN Must CHOOSE 


In a few days British voters will go to 
the polls to choose their Government for 
the next 5 years. Recent reports suggest 
that the outcome may be closer than was 
thought likely at the start. 

The practiced observers believe the ruling 
Conservatives will win. But they feel that 
the margin of triumph over the rival Labor 
Party will be fairly slim, about like the 
winning edge in October 1951. 

When it first became apparent that a 
spring election might be called, forecasters 
spoke freely of an easy Conservative victory. 
Their reasons were the Conservatives’ suc- 
cess in lifting Britain to record levels of 
prosperity and the Labor Party's deep 
internal split. 

Those things have not changed materially. 
The latest opinion polls, however, have indi- 
cated a very close popular division between 
the two parties. It will be recalled that in 
1951, though the Conservatives gained a 
House of Commons majority, their total vote 
was less than Labor's. 

Add to this the fact that this is the first 
time in many years that the Conservatives 
have gone to the electorate without Sir 
Winston Churchill as their leader. Prime 
Minister Eden is well liked, but he has never 
caught the public imagination as did his 
illustrious predecessor, 
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Furthermore, as such expert analyzers of 
the British mood as Barbara Ward point out, 
Britons are not necessarily disposed to vote 
Conservative simply to express gratitude for 
prosperity. Their deeper concern today is 
the avoidance of war. 

Sensing this, Sir Anthony has gone out of 
his way to assure the nation he is as willing 
as his Labor opponents to sit down with 
Russian leaders in any conference that 
might hold genuine hopes for peace. 

The ruling party presents no ready targets. 
It has steered clear of stand-pattism, has 
offered forward looking welfare plans, and 
has fostered growth in the country’s econ- 
omy. Its platform calls for more of the 
same. 

On the other hand, no patches can conceal 
Labor’s split. Leftwing Leader Aneurin 
Bevan is basically as irresponsible and un- 
manageable as ever. Voters must wonder 
how a party can govern the country when it 
cannot govern itself. 

Labor’s program is a faded copy of the 
now outworn Socialist doctrines. Leaders 
groping for new policy lines have not found 
them. 

The party’s one real hope is that it might 
make hay by playing on the average Brit- 
isher’s abiding fear of war and specially of 
the hydrogen bomb. Its platform stressed 
these issues. And here Bevan’s ranting anti- 
Americanism could make impact. 

But if the Labor Party did win, it would 
suggest to outsiders that Britons had let 
their emotions rule. For Labor has no real 
foreign policy alternatives, either. 

It is the Conservatives who have the ideas 
and the energy in 1955. On May 26 the 
world will see whether this is what the 
British electorate wants. 


Labor Ignores a Good Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


-OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial from 
the New Brunswick’ (N. J.) Home News 
of May 20, 1955, entitled “Labor Ignores 
a Good Friend”: 


LABOR IGNORES A GooD FRIEND 


The two major labor organizations,. the 
AFL and CIO, have displayed a consistent 
hostility toward the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration since it took over. 

It's a free country, of course. But, as a 
practical matter, it’s hard to see how labor's 
cause can be steadily advanced if it be as- 
sumed that only one party feels any respon- 
sibility toward the needs of the workingman, 
The Democrats held power 20 years. Sup- 
pose the Republicans should do likewise? 
That's a long time to keep oneself on the 
outside looking in. 

Labor's attitude has a special irony right 
now because most union leaders well under- 
stand that the. present Secretary of Labor, 
James Mitchell, is one of the ablest and fair- 
est persons ever to occupy the post. 

Mitchell has arrayed himself on the side 
of reasonable change in labor laws which 
may be unfairly restrictive of labor's rights. 
He has acted to modernize his Department. 
His 1954 annual report, written in simple, 
human, often narrative style, was a refresh- 
ing breeze through the jungle of oOfficialese. 
His public appearances stamp him as one 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s top men. 

Yet labor acts and talks as if he did not 
exist. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings which will begin on Wednesday, 
May 25 before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, are sched- 
uled to deal primarily with two specific 
bills, namely, H. R. 6286, the administra- 
tion’s $28 million poliomyelitis immuni- 
zation assistance bill, and H. R. 6207, a 
bill designed to give authority to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, through an amendment of the bio- 
logics control law, to supervise and con- 
trol, in the interest of protecting and 
preserving the health of the American 
people, the distribution and use of bio- 
logical products. 

I have introduced both of these bills. 
A companion bill to H. R. 6286, the ad- 
ministration’s immunization assistance 
bill, has also been introduced by Con- 
gressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, ranking mi- 
nority member of this committee, being 
H. R. 6287. 

On the surface, it might seem as if the 
subjects covered by H. R. 6286 and H. R. 
6207 are related to each other only in 
an incidental way. A closer study of the 
bills, however, will make it apparent that 
the relationship between the two is 
rather close and direct. 

The purpose of this statement is to 
point up the way in which the subjects 
covered by these two bills are related to 
each other and generally to give a proper 
focus and perspective to these hearings. 

The hearings on H., R. 6207 and H. R. 
6286 are the first ones to be held by this 
committee since the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on April 12, 
licensed six manufacturers to produce 
the Salk vaccine. This action was taken 
by the Secretary under the biologics 
control law which may be found in sec- 
tion 351 of the Public Health Service 
Act. 

The events which has occurred þe- 
tween April 12 and the present day are 
tco well-known to be repeated in any 
detail. A summary of these events is 
contained in the Secretary’s report to 
the President and that summary will 
probably be brought up to date by one 
of the witnesses speaking for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Being the first hearing on a subject 
on which many, and perhaps too many, 
statements have been made which have 
been interpreted by some people as hav- 
ing a partisan slant, I want to state cate- 
gorically that this committee never has 
and I hope never will approach any pub- 
lic health problem in a partisan spirit. 
Rather, this committee will seek to ap- 
proach the problems created by the at- 
tempt to secure rapid mass application 
of the new Salk vaccine in such a way 
that prompt action may be taken on 
bills dealing with some of the immediate 
problems. On the other hand, this com- 
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mittee would feel derelict in its duties 
if it failed to give at the same time close 
attention to the long-range implications 
of the Salk situation. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that this committee’s interest in and 
concern with the Salk vaccine situation 
is not a recent and belated one. 

Several weeks before the licensing of 
the vaccine by the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, I contacted Dr. ` 


Scheele and Dr. Keefer with respect to 
any plans which the Department might 
have to provide for allocating the scarce 
vaccine so that the vaccine would go to 
those classes of persons where it would 
do the most good. Also, the question of 
making the vaccine available to all chil- 
dren regardless of their parents’ ability 
to pay, was discussed. At that time, I 
was advised by Dr. Scheele and Dr. 
Keefer that no legislative action was 
required. 

Two days following the licensing of 
the vaccine, on April 14, 1955, I addressed 
a letter to Hon. Oveto Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which summarizes, 
briefly, the views expressed by Dr. 
Scheele and Dr. Keefer at that time. 
The letter also requested the Secretary 
to review the situation and to advise the 
committee whether the Department 
might feel the need for additional legis- 
lation granting the Department power to 
allocate the vaccine. 

The bill on which the administration 
now has requested action is designed to 
authorize an appropriation of $28 mil- 
lion to assist the States is providing, for a 
limited period, Salk vaccine immuniza- 
tions to children of parents who may not 
be able to pay for the cost of the vaccine. 
In connection with this bill, the admin- 
istration has proposed a voluntary sys- 
tem of allocations and priorities to as- 
sure that the Salk vaccine, during the 
initial scarcity period, will be distributed 
fairly among the several States and will 
go to the children in those age groups 
which are most susceptible to the disease. 
The administration has not sought any 
additional powers to police this system. 

A great deal has been said already by 
spokesmen for the administration, in- 
terested groups, organizations, and 
Members of Congress, with regard to the 
adequacy of a voluntary plan. Many 
bills have been introduced in Congress to 
give additional powers to the President 
for a limited period of time to deal with 
specific allocation and priority prob- 
lems arising from the present scarcity 
of the Salk vaccine. 

I have introduced H. R. 6207 for the 
purpose of raising the question whether 
permanent legislation is needed grant- 
ing powers to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through an 
amendment of the biologics control law 
to control, through regulations, in the 
interest of public health, the distribu- 
tion and use of biological products. 

I have particularly in mind that these 
additional powers may be needed in all 
instances where as, in the case of the 
Salk vaccine, rapid mass applications 
are attempted of new biological products. 

In this connection, I further desire to 
raise a question whether there is con- 
tinued justification for differentiation in 
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responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to: first, new biological” 
products; two, new drugs; and, three, 
insulin and certain specified antibiotics. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, the State and local gov- 
ernments, the voluntary agencies, the 
pharmaceutical trade, and the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions, and 
last, but not least, the American public 
generally, the new problems created by 
the rapid mass application of new won- 
der drugs as exemplified by recent ex- 
periences with the Salk vaccine. There- 
fore, I have directed the committee staff 
to prepare a series of questions which 
will focus attention on some of the prob- 
lems created by the new phenomenon 
of rapid mass application of new drugs. 

The answers to these questions can- 
not and will not be forthcoming during 
the few days of hearings that this com- 
mittee can hold on the two bills now 
before it. However, the answers to these 
questions should be found at a reason- 
ably early date. 

The best way, in my view, to secure 
reasonable answers, including necessary 
additional Federal legislation, is to con- 
duct an intelligent discussion of these 
questions. In order to promote an early 
start of this discussion, I am making 
the questions public at this time in ad- 
vance of the hearings in the hope that 
all interested groups and individuals will 
give their careful attention to these 
questions. 

In closing, I want to emphasize again 
that in spite of the broad scope of the 
committee’s inquiry, there will under no 
circumstances be any delay in taking 
up H. R. 6286, which contains the ad- 
ministration’s proposed authorization of 
$28 million to assist the States in pro- 
viding immunization aganst polomyeli- 
tis for children whose parents are unable 
to pay the cost of vaccination. 
BACKGROUND PROBLEMS RELATING TO H. R. 6207 

AND H. R. 6286 


A. Responsibilities of Federal Govern- 
ment under present law: 

First. Under present law, what are the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to new drugs as to 
(a) production and safety; (b) distribu- 
tion; and (c) application and use? 

Second. Under present law, what are 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to new biological 
products, as to (a) production and 
safety; (b) distribution; and (c) appli- 
cation and use? 

Third. Under present law, what are 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to certain new 
drugs, including insulin, and several spe- 
cifically enumerated antibiotics, as to 
(a) production and safety; (b) distribu- 
tion; and (c) application and use? 

Fourth. What accounts for the dif- 
ference in responsibilities? 

Fifth. Is the difference in responsi- 
bilities justified? 

B. Rapid mass application versus 
gradual individual application: 

Sixth. Are there any public policy 
considerations which distinguish rapid 
mass application of new drugs from 
gradual individual application with re- 
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gard to (a) production and safety; (b) 
distribution; and (c) application and 
use? 

Seventh. Do these considerations dif- 
fer according to whether such drugs are 
primarily preventive or curative? 

C. Respective responsibilities: 

Eighth. What are the respective re- 
sponsibilities—legal and other—in con- 
nection with rapid mass applications of 
new drugs—(a) preventive, or (b) cura- 
tive of— 

(A) Governmental agencies—Federal, 
State, and local; 

(B) Voluntary agencies; 

(C) Manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and pharmacists; 

(D) Medical profession—individually 
and collectively; and 

(E) Others? 

Ninth. Are these respective responsi- 
bilities the same in the case of rapid 
mass application and in the case of grad- 
ual individual application of new drugs? 

Tenth. Are present Federal laws ade- 
quate for the discharge of Federal re- 
sponsibilities in connection with rapid 
mass application and gradual individual 
application of new drugs—preventive or 
curative—with regard to (a) production 
and safety; (b) distribution; and (c) 
application and use? 


-_ 


The President’s First Show of Firmness 
Denies Justice to Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following editorial from the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capitol Times of May 20, 
1955: 

It is going to see strange to the Nation as 
a whole, and particularly to the postal work- 
ers, that President Eisenhower, who has been 
so vacillating on other issues, should show 
such single-minded purpose in his opposition 
to a modest increase in the postal workers’ 
pay. 

From the beginning he has taken a firm 
position against the 8.6 percent salary in- 
crease which Congress passed so overwhelm- 
ingly and which he has now vetoed. This 
determination is indeed a change from the 
Eisenhower who has swung from “massive 
retaliation” to “agonizing reappraisal” to 
“peaceful coexistence” and a dozen other 
conflicting slogans in the conduct of our for- 
eign policy. It is a change from the admin- 
istration that won’t take responsibility for 
the chaotic execution of the security pro- 
gram, that swings from dynamic conserva- 
tism to progressive moderation with the 
greatest of ease, and that does all the other 
things so baffling to our own citizens and 
our friends abroad. 

Here is an administration that shrinks 
from its responsibility to develop a program 
for the quitable distribution of polio vac- 
cine; an administration that is too timid to 
accord men like Edward Corsi and Wolf La- 
dejinsky the elementary decency of fair 
treatment. 

But it can stand like Gibraltar in its de- 
termination to deny the postal workers a 
meager measure of justice. 
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It is significant that President Eisenhower 
should discover the power of the veto on this 
now. He apparently didn’t know that it 
was available to him when he signed the 
tidelands oil giveaway and turned over bil- 
lions in the public domain to the fat and 
greedy oil interests. Nor did he when he 
signed the rich man’s tax bill and the other 
giveaways. 

He thought it quite fair that Congress 
should vote to raise its own wages by 50 
percent. And he no doubt agrees with the 
measure currently before Congress to pro- 
vide ex-Presidents with a $25,000 a year pen- 
sion and a staff of Government-paid workers. 

The President’s unwavering hostility to a 
decent wage increase for the postal workers 
is a long way from the warm friendship and 
sympathy he expressed for them when he 
spoke to one of their conventions in 1952 
when he was looking for votes. 

But, then, it should be remembered that 
the President was lavish with his promises 
to the farmers, too, in 1952. He promised 
price supports at 90 percent of parity and 
the promise was almost immediately repudi- 
ated in the Benson flexible price-support 
program, The House of Representatives has 
voted to restore the 90-percent level and the 
Senate will soon act on it. But the word 
around Washington is that the President is 
going to be a strong man again and will 
veto it if Congress passes it despite the fact 
that his promise was clear and unequivocal 
in 1952. The trouble with the postal workers 
and farmers is that they aren’t in the oil 
business. 

The simple and most fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice demand the overriding of 
this veto from the hand of a President who 
has signed some of the most outrageous give- 
away legislation in recent history. 


In This Atomic Age National Defense Re- 
quires Conservation of Scientific Man- 
power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all vitally interested in building and 
maintaining a strong national defense 
which will afford the United States the 
defensive strength to meet any conceiv- 
able emergency and, in the event of 
attack, to defend and repel the invader, 

Such a program must, to be effective, 
embrace within its structure all the ele- 
ments necessary for such defense. And 
there must be no weak link in the chain 
of our defensive strength if it is to stand 
the test should this ever be necessary. 

We now have plans under considera- 
tion to bring our manpower to a maxi- 
mum strength for defense purposes, and 
there is no doubt that a satisfactory plan 
to utilize the manpower strength of the 
Nation will become effective. 

We also appropriate huge sums for all 
branches of our armed services to keep 
the weapons of war in constant readi- 
ness and to replace obsolete equipment. 

However, a review of our existing 
defense policy brings to light one phase 
which could be that dangerous weak 
link in our overall national defense pol- 
icy. ‘This is the present lack of an ef- 
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fective policy to recognize the importance 
of a maximum effort in the field of sci- 
entific research and development, and 
the fullest possible utilization of the Na- 
tion’s technological, scientific, and other 
critical manpower resources. 


When we realize the full extent to 
which we must depend upon our scien- 
tists and technological experts, not only 
to develop and operate atomic weapons 
of war, but equally important, to pro- 
vide the antidote to neutralize the effec- 
tiveness of such weapons in enemy hands 
so that we may be assured of national 
survival in the event of conflict; then we 
can begin to fully appreciate the para- 
mount importance of utilizing the talents 
and abilities of Americans already 
trained in these fields as well as our 
young men and women who exhibit out- 
standing ability in scientific research and 
technological development. 


The American Chemical Society has 
made an exhaustive study of this prob- 
lem as related to a sound long-range plan 
for defense and the needs for develop- 
ment and production of items which 
make our manpower a stronger com- 
bative force. As a result of this study, 
the Society has issued a statement of 
policy which contains recommendations 
to be considered in any proposed man- 
power program. 

These recommendations are worthy 
of the thoughtful appraisal of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I am inserting 
them herewith for consideration: 

When Congress passed legislation to pro- 
vide for the military strength of our coun- 
try it declared that “in a free society the 
obligations and privileges of serving in the 
Armed Forces and the Reserve components 
thereof should be shared generally, in ac- 
cordance with a system of selection which is 
fair and just and which is consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective national 
economy” (sec. 1 (c) of Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.). 

The obligation and privilege of serving 
one’s country in time of need has appealed 
to the patriotism of millions, yes, billions of 
people in literally hundreds of different coun- 
tries. The United States has no monopoly 
on this feature. It is in the desire to assure 
a fair and just system of selection that the 
United States differs sharply from many 
other nations, and it is particularly impor- 
tant, in the interests of freedom and democ- 
racy, that every effort to provide such a sys- 
tem be made. Congress realized this when 
in the same law (sec. 1 (e)) it declared that 
“adequate provision for national security 
requires maximum effort in the fields of sci- 
entific research and development, and the 
fullest possible utilization of the Nation's 
technological, scientific, and other critical 
manpower resources.” 

These statements were incorporated into 
Public Law 51 on June 19, 1951, when the 
United States was playing a leading role in 
the Korean action. Since then there has 
been a gradual change in the world situation 
and in the part played by the United States. 
The so-called cold war which followed has 
developed into what more accurately may be 
called a technological war. Recent authentic 
information from Russia indicates that her 
leaders fear our technological superiority 
more than anything else. In view of the 
Russians’ greater numerical strength, tech- 
nological superiority offers the best hope of 
assuring our national security. It is logical 
that the degree to which national security 
can be assured is in direct proportion to our 
margin of superiority. 
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While the Soviet Union is conscious of the 
role of technology as the basis for both mili- 
tary and economic power, it is also conscious 
of its accomplishments in this area, accom- 
plishments that have eliminated our su- 
periority in certain fields, and left the mar- 
gin uncomfortably narrow in others, 

This being true, it is even more certain 
now than in 1951 “that adequate provision 
for national security requires maximum ef- 
fort in the fields of scientific research and 
development, and the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the Nation’s technological, scien- 
tific, and other critical manpower resources.” 

Therefore, in the interest of immediate as 
well as long-range needs of our Nation, it is 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that every step 
should be taken: 

1. To assure maximum and uninterrupted 
growth of scientific and technological devel- 
opments by promoting a strong educational 
system at all levels which will produce an 
adequate flow of specialized personnel of 
outstanding qualifications. 

2. To assure optimum utilization of spe- 
cialized personnel through a system whereby 
both military and civilian needs will be ful- 
filled. This objective will require expert 
civilian and military judgment to determine 
where each person can contribute most to 
the national interest. 

These broad objectives are not being met 
today. Because they are not being met, it is 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that those in 
Government having responsibility for the 
administration of the manpower program 
should seek: 

1. Modification of Public Law 51 (Universal 
Military Training and Service Act) and its 
administration, including a change in title, 
in order to guarantee the selectivity features 
of the law. 

2. Legislation to establish a National Man- 
power Board in the Office of the President 
composed of both civilian and military per- 
sonnel whose duty it shall be to determine 
policy and implement the administration 
of matters relating to specialized personnel. 
This legislation shall also provide for proper 
organization at State and local levels to en- 
sure adequate recognition of individual abil- 
ities and local situations which provide re- 
alistic proper utilization of each reservist. 

3. Legislation to provide an immediately 
callable reserve, under the control of the 
military, of such a size that it can be well 
organized, highly trained, and quickly mo- 
ilized to provide an effective striking force 
in the event of aggression, and also 

4. Legislation to provide a selectively call- 
able reserve, whose members shall not be re- 
called to the military except on a selection 
basis under the direction of the National 
Manpower Board. 


A Proof That Silence Can Be Golden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include at this time a very perti- 
nent editorial on the rewards of silence, 
which appeared in the April 27 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, and I 
particularly recommend it to the reading 
of my colleagues in sincere concern for 
our common health, welfare, and 
wisdom. 
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The article follows: 
THE REWARDS or SILENCE 


There is something fascinating in the 
story of the Reverend Dr. Frederick M. Meek 
of Old South Church, Boston. It reveals the 
virtues of silence in a unique way. 

Six months ago Dr. Meek came down with 
an unusual throat ailment that caused him 
to lose his voice completely. He could not 
even whisper. For a minister, it would seem 
to be a tragedy. 

But Dr. Meek did not find it so. Cured at 
last, he broke silence Sunday in a sermon. 
He said that his affliction had been a great 
blessing. It had knit his family closer to- 
gether. It had freed him from bondage to 
the telephone and to the other thousand 
and one petty demands of life. 

“Nearly 6 months lived as a layman,” he 
observed, “master of my own time, reading 
the Gospels solely for their own sake, with 
time to watch other lives and my own, have 
combined to rub off a layer of professional 
veneer which accumulates almost inevitably.” 

Somehow this strikes a responsive chord. 
How many of us, wearied of the sameness 
of our routine, fagged out, and drained of 
inspiration by the gnawing, endless, impa- 
tient little demands of life, would not wel- 
come a period of silence and reflection? 
How refreshing, how soul-renewing it would 
be to have the time to browse, reflect, and 
contemplate, with no sense of urgency goad- 
ing us on. How delightful it would be to 
be relieved of the necessity for answering 
every word directed our way, every banal 
observation, every challenge to opinion. 
How wonderful merely to listen. 

“Master of my own time.” That is the 
way Dr. Meek put it. How many of us, 
caught up in the hurly-burly of our days, 
can make that claim? There is no question 
about it: Dr. Meek found a blessing in 
misfortune. 


The Amazing George Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I once 
referred to George E. Stringfellow as a 
man who had dedicated himself to the 
good of his fellowman. I made this 
statement because I knew firsthand of 
his unrelenting crusade against cancer. 
From others I learned of his many other 
activities—all humanitarian. I can un- 
derstand why Mr. Stringfellow is so well 
respected and admired by many. Iam 
pleased, therefore, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
clude herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Trentonian on May 16, 
1955, entitled “The Amazing George 
Stringfellow”: 

THE AMAZING GEORGE STRINGFELLOW 

One of the most amazing men I have ever 
known is George E. Stringfellow, who lives in 
West Orange, N. J., but is usually to be found 
almost anywhere else, including Trenton, 
where he spends a lot of time. 

One of the most amazing things about this 
man is the fact that he doesn’t appear to be 
amazing at all. In fact, you might even say 
that he gives the impression of being shy and 
retiring, even though he is not shy and re- 
tiring at all. 

Mr. Stringfellow earns a living as the exec- 
utive vice president of the Edison storage 
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battery and the Edison voicewriter divisions 
of the Thomas A. Edison Laboratories in 
West Orange. But this is only the begin- 
ning of his activities. 

His. offices are spacious, the most spacious 
I have ever seen. Adjoining his office is a 
private kitchen where lunches are prepared 
for him and his guests. And adjoining that 
is his private gymnasium, where he also has 
installed complete equipment for a Turkish 
bath and massage. 


But this isn’t really important, because he 
spends comparatively little time in these 
most comfortable of offices, and yet these two 
divisions of the Edison Laboratories are 
moneymakers. Mr. Stringfellow has an an- 
swer. 


SECRET OF AN ADMINISTRATOR’S SUCCESS 


“It isn’t necessary for me to spend time 
here. I have an organization,” he said. 

Perhaps that is the secret of his success. 
In fact, he explains it this way: 

“Success as an administrator depends on 
four things. First is a plan. Second is an 
organization. Third is delegation of author- 
ity, and fourth is supervision. Failure of 
any of these four steps will mean failure for 
the rest.” 


Thus, having accomplished these four steps 
in his business operation, George E. String- 
fellow has sufficient time to do the myriad 
other tasks which he has accepted. 


Among other things, he has been the presi- 
dent of the New York Kiwanis Club. Until 
recently, he was a member of and chairman 
of the board of the New Jersey Soldiers Home. 


At the present time, he is president of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, and works 
at this job with indefatigable energy. 


But his chief interest is in the Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
He is a member of Crescent Temple in Tren- 
ton, but that is only the beginning. 

For the past 10 years he has been working 
in the Imperial or National Shrine, and at 
the present time is the imperial high priest 
and prophet, which means he is fourth in 
line. Barring unforeseen circumstances, he 
will be the assistant rabban next year. The 
following year he will become chief rabban, 
and the next year after that he will become 
the imperial potentate, which means that he 
will have final and dictatorial authority over 
some 900,000 members. 


SERVES TWO COLLEGES 


In addition to all of this, he is also a 
member of the board of trustees of Ithaca 
College, and is the vice chairman of the board 
of Indiana Technical College. 


To give you some idea of his activities, 
here is a recent schedule. Monday: In his 
office, including conferences with his staff 
and with union representatives. Tuesday: 
All day Shrine meeting in Brooklyn. Wednes- 
day: Taxpayers’ Association meeting in New- 
ark. Thursday: Masonic meeting in Blooms- 
burg, Pa. Friday: Fly to Charleston, W. Va., 
for Shrine meeting. Saturday: Fly to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for Shrine meeting. Sunday: 
Fly home. Monday: Office. Tuesday: Meet- 
ing of Shrine Crippled Children’s Hospital 
Committee in Philadelphia. Wednesday: 
Shrine meeting in Richmond, Va. Thursday: 
Fly to Spokane, Wash., for Shrine. Friday: 
Address Rotary Club in Seattle, and Shrine 
meeting at night. Saturday: Portland, Oreg. 
Sunday: San Francisco, and so forth. 

This goes on all of the time. And through 
it all, he maintains a calm, unperturbed 
attitude toward life in general. He maintains 
a soft Virginia drawl from his youth, dislikes 
talking about himself, is a devoted husband 
to his Carrie, and believes friends are his 
most important asset—and he has thousands 
of them, knows them all and calls them by 
name. 


Quite a guy, eh? 


Mary McLeod Bethune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday night, after 79 years of in- 
credibly rich and productive life, Mary 
McLeod Bethune died at her home in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Hers was, indeed, 
a rare spirit, marked by true greatness 
of soul, of wisdom, and of heart. Her 
Geath is a loss which the whole world 
will feel. 

Life was not easy for Mrs. Bethune, 
although she would be the last person to 
say that it was cruel or unjust. She was 
one of 17 children whose parents had 
been slaves. Yet despite the seemingly 
overwhelming obstacles in her path, she 
has left behind her enduring monuments 
to her greatness that will forever enrich 
the lives of the people of her country and 
will stand as an inspiration to the people 
of the world. 

There is no need here for a detailed 
discussion of her accomplishments. 
They are now a permanent part of our 
national treasure. Suffice it to say that 
we shall forever be in her debt for the 
college she founded and served so long 
and brilliantly, for the organizations 
which she created and served so well, and 
for. the inestimable services. she per- 
formed for her Government over a period 
of many years. 

Mary McLeod Bethune held degrees 
from 14 colleges and universities. Cuba, 
Haiti, Liberia, and other foreign coun- 
tries decorated her for her work. She 
was the recipient of honors and awards 
too numerous to mention. Certainly no 
one ever deserved them more. 

Mary McLeod Bethune was a woman 
of great courage, infinite faith, profound 
wisdom, and boundless determination. 
No one understood better than she the 
problems of her race and the ideals of 
her country. Without these qualities she 
could never have succeeded; with them 
she could not fail. 

The ultimate tribute that we, the liv- 
ing, can pay to Mary McLeod Bethune is 
to carry on her work and to strive to 
attain her ideals. That is the way she 
would have wantedit. Weowe this much 
to her, and we owe it to ourselves. 

Mrs. Bethune was a warm and close 
friend of both my father and my mother, 
and I am sure that her many friends in 
this Congress who perhaps did not read 
my mother’s column of May 20 will ap- 
preciate seeing her tribute to Mrs. 
Bethune. I, therefore, append it to these 
remarks: 

My Day 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

New YorK.—I was distressed to read in 
the newspapers Thursday morning of the 
death of a really great American woman, 
Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Dr. Bethune started life under conditions 
which must have made her education seem 
almost impossible, but both she and her par- 
ents had a great desire for her to gain knowl- 
edge and they seized on every opportunity. 
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And the opportunities came, as they so 
often do, when people are ready to use them. 

The newspapers were full of stories of how 
she led her remarkable life. Beginning with 
a dollar and a half she built a Negro college 
in Florida. She fought for the rights of her 
people but never with resentment or bitter- 
ness, and she taught both her own people 
and her white fellow Americans many a val- 
uable lesson. 

I always liked the story of how once a 
patronizing pullman-car conductor, asking 
her for her ticked, said: “Auntie, give me 
your ticket.” She let him. repeat it twice. 
Then, looking up sweetly, she said: “Which 
of my sister’s sons are you?” ‘This was a way 
of turning the tables on a gentleman, which 
was far more effective than any amount of 
anger would haye been. 

She had a deep religious faith, and religion 
was not academic with her. It was both a 
weapon anda shield. She has told me very 
simply how time after time she has prayed 
for things, never for herself, but she always 
believed that if they were good things the 
Lord would hear her prayer. And there 
must have been many, many times when 
people were moved to. answer her needs 
just because of this faith. She helped her- 
self and the Lord helped her. 

I knew Dr. Bethune best, of course, in the 
years when she worked for the National 
Youth Administration and she did good and 
courageous work for the young people of 
her race in a difficult period. But I have 
kept in touch with her all through the 
years and I will miss her very much, for I 
valued her wisdom and her goodness. 

I would like to be at her funeral but I 
doubt if that will be possible. I have many 
commitments that would mean disappoint- 
ment to various causes, which I think Dr. 
Bethune would be the first to feel should 
come before one’s personal desires. Never- 
theless, I will cherish the spirit she lived by 
and try to promote the causes that she be- 
lieved in, in loving memory of a very won- 
derful life. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, for the week of May 
23, 1955, concerning a visit that a num- 
ber of my colleagues and I had the 
pleasure of making aboard one of our 
aircraft carriers, the U. S. S. Intrepid, off 
the coast of Norfolk, Va., to witness some 
tactical operations. The column fol- 
lows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

The United States Navy—and God bless 
those who make it great—has a long and 
awe-inspiring tradition of fighting on 
against any and all odds, and of persevering 
no matter what. Its great names, John Paul 
Jones, Oliver Hazard Perry, Dewey, Halsey, 
Lawrence, and the others, are names of men 
who fought on and won, or who went down 
fighting to the end. 

But the Navy has now demonstrated that, 
in addition to knowing how to fight on stub- 
bornly, it has finally learned how to give in. 
Not in battle, of course—never in battle— 
but about this matter of Congresswomen. 
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In previous years, invitations to Members 
of Congress to board fighting ships for dem- 
onstration cruises or maneuvers were always 
carefully limited to Congressmen. Women 
Members of Congress frequently are out- 
standing friends of the military services, but 
while the Navy might have appreciated that 
very much in the past, it still made certain 
not to include us in the invitation list for 
congressional cruises. Our protests went un- 
heeded, until this year. 

This year things were different, and a 
group of Congresswomen went along with 
the congressional delegation which boarded 
the U. S. S. Intrepid—a 40,000-ton attack 
aircraft carrier with a flight deck the 
size of three football fields—for a weekend 
glimpse up front of carrier tactics in a task 
force which also included a battleship, four 
destroyers, and two submarines. We saw, 
among other things, jet aircraft takeoffs and 
landings at sea, a night attack on a subma- 
rine, a drone shoot, gunnery practice by the 
battleship New Jersey, and an underway re- 
plenishment exercise. We saw the men of 
Carrier Air Group 4 fly their F9F-8 Cougar 
and F2H-2 Banshee jet fighters, and AD Sky- 
raider propeller-driven attack planes in a 
series of exercises designed to help protect 
America and keep us safe. I was especially 
lucky to rate an overwater helicopter tour of 
the task force group, a real thrill. 

Enjoyable as all of this was—and indeed 
it was—it was no junket. For it gave us a 
much better realization of the problems of 
the Navy and of Navy personnel, of the needs 
and requirements of the service, of the de- 
mands of modern warfare at sea. We have to 
provide the funds for the Navy; it is impor- 
tant that we know something of the way the 
funds are used. 

Equally important, it gave us a new in- 
sight into the lives of the fine young men 
who risk their lives to protect the lives of all 
the rest of us—who proudly wear their Navy 
uniforms as a badge of courage and of fidel- 
ity to country. 

There is no doubt about the courage of 
today’s Navy. After all, in defying its pre- 
vious superstition—for that's all we insisted 
it was—against Congresswomen on board, 
the Navy went all the way and took us aboard 
on Friday the 13th. Truly that ship was 
well named the Intrepid. 


Excerpts Frem an Address by Dr. Perry 
Epler Gresham at the Lincoln Me- 
morial on April 30, 1955 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following digest of an address 
delivered during the Washington Pil- 
grimate on April 30, 1955, at the Lincoln 
Memorial by Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, 
President of Bethany College: 


Far LIGHTS AND TALL RAINBOWS 


For years I have lived with Lincoln. I 
have read, memorized and quoted his 
thoughtful addresses. I have pondered his 
biography and his personality. After 20 
years of consideration I have formulated the 
central beliefs which his unquestioned ut- 
terances reveal. The 7 articles of faith are 
buttressed by direct quotations and the more 
eloquent language of his life. 

1. The affairs of men and nations are 
under the sovereign control of almighty God. 
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2. International and domestic strife 
whether military, racial, economic, or per- 
sonal is the judgment of God in history con- 
sequent upon the hatred, pride, greed, and 
perversity of man from generation to gen- 
eration. 

3. Prayer brings men and nations to un- 
derstand and cherish the will of God. It 
is not a device to achieve egocentric or na- 
tionalistic advantage. The prayerful heart 
seeks to be on God’s side; not to enlist God 
on his side. 

4. The center of the Christian religion is 
to love God with the whole heart, the whole 
soul, the whole strength and the whole mind 
and to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

5. Every human being is a child of God 
worthy of respect, dignity, and brotherly love. 

6. Humility is one hallmark of a man’s 
religion. 

7. Integrity, fellowship and freedom are 
the American heritage which we are indi- 
vidually and collectively responsible to pre- 
serve and enhance, 


Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an important editorial 
from the May 9 issue of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, This editorial points out 
what the Supreme Court has done to 
impose treaty law upon our domestic 


affairs: 
TREATY LAW 


President Eisenhower has said, and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles has testified, that they 
would accept Section 1 of the Bricker 
Amendment. 

The section declares that no treaty or other 
international agreement conflicting with the 
Federal Constitution shall have “any force 
or effect.” 

But Section 1 is a lesser part of the amend- 
ment and is of little value in itself; for 
Section 1, standing alone, has already been 
nullified by Federal court decisions under 
which the executive branch may disregard 
the Constitution without appearing to vio- 
late the Constitution. 

Section 2 completes Section 1 by stipu- 
lating that a treaty or other international 
agreement may be made domestic law for 
the United States only by “valid” legislation. 

Every important foreign country except 
France, the Netherlands and Mexico retains 
this self-protection against excessive execu- 
tive action. As to executive action in foreign 
affairs, the Bricker amendment only asserts 
that such actions must be constitutional. 

“Legislation by treaty” can be, and has 
been, imposed on the United States outside 
the Constitution both by formal treaties and 
by informal executive agreements. 

The Constitution does not even mention 
Executive agreements, 

It provides that treaties “made under the 
authority of the United States” are “the 
supreme law of the land,” along with the 
Constitution itself, and it empowers the 
President to negotiate treaties. 

For 132 years, the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution in treatymaking, was hardly ques- 
tioned. 

Then came, in the following order, corro- 
sive court decisions which have shunted the 
Constitution aside: 
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1920—The migratory bird case: The Su- 
preme Court held that treaties may author- 
ize Congress to pass legislation which the 
Constitution forbids Congress to pass. Under 
this decision, the President and two-thirds 
of the Senate may nullify the Bill of Rights, 
including the 10th amendment (States’ 
rights). 

1936—The Curtiss-Wright case: The Su- 
preme Court ruled that the treatymaking 
power does not derive from the Constitution, 
but is “an inherent power vested in the Fed- 
eral Government as an attribute of sov- 
ereignty.” This decision is tantamount to 
the obsolete Bourbon doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. By its terms, the Federal 
Government is not restricted by the Consti- 
tution in making laws for the American 
people in the guise of treaties. 

1942.—The Pink case: This decision con- 
cerned an Executive agreement—not a for- 
mal treaty—with Soviet Russia. The Su- 
preme Court noted that a treaty is a “law 
of the land” under the Constitution and 
asserted that “such international compacts 
and agreements” as the one then in litiga- 
tion “have a similar dignity.” 

This reasoning does violence to the Con- 
stitution. 

According to the Constitution, a treaty 
becomes a law of the land only if approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate. But an Execu- 
tive agreement is not required to go before 
the Senate for scrutiny. 

The Supreme Court decision therefore per- 
mits the Executive branch to evade Con- 
gress and the Constitution, and to dictate 
laws to the Nation, by merely substituting 
Executive agreements for treaties. 

The danger to our institutions from treaty 
legislation is relatively recent, but has be- 
come very great. 

At a bar association meeting in Louisville 
in 1952, Mr. Dulles, speaking as a private 
citizen, warned that treaties can abrogate 
“the rights given our people by the consti- 
tutional bill of rights.” 

Now, as Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles 
opposes the Bricker amendment. He pleads 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
not make a bad Executive agreement or an 
unconstitutional treaty. But there will be 
other administrations after this one. 

On this point, the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
fer the admonition of Thomas Jefferson, who 
said: 

“In questions of power, let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 


Jordan Condemned by U. N. Body for 
Attack Termed “Premeditated” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news item which appeared 
in the May 6, 1955, issue of Israel Digest: 

JORDAN CONDEMNED BY U. N. Bopy FoR 

ATTACK TERMED “PREMEDITATED” 


JERUSALEM.—The Israel-Jordan Mixed 
Armistice Commission last week blamed 
Jordan for the blowing up of a house in the 
Jerusalem Corridor village of Zakariya on 
April 16. The Mixed Armistice Commission 
found that the house was blown up over the 
heads of its inhabitants, burying them under 
the debris. Three women and two men 
were wounded and the house destroyed. 
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The attack was described as “premedi- 
tated” and a “serious violation” of the 
armistice agreement by the Commission 
resolution. 

Following is a partial list of border inci- 
dents during the past 2 weeks: 

On April 16, Jordanian marauders 
wounded a woman in Eshtaol in the Jerusa- 
lem Corridor. 

On April 17, Jordanian infiltrators opened 


. fire upon watchmen of Eshtaol. 


On April 18, Jordanian infiltrators attacked 
an Israel unit patrolling near Bar Giora in 
the Jerusalem Corridor. 

On April 18, an Israel unit encountered 
an organized band of Egyptian marauders 
near Nir Izhak. The unit was attacked by 
an Egyptian military post as it chased the 
Egyptians back into the Gaza Strip. 

On April 18, Syrians opened fire on a 
number of Israel fishing boats on Lake Kin- 
neret (Sea of Galilee). 

On April 19, two Egyptian military posi- 
tions opened fire on an Israel observation 
post north of Sheikh Hab’an in the Negev. 

On April 19, an Israel unit patrolling the 
border near Nir Izhak was attacked by an 
Egyptian military position after the Israelis 
had chased Egyptian marauders back into 
the Gaza Strip area. 

On April 20, Egyptian marauders, who 
penetrated Israel territory west of Mefalsim, 
were chased back into the Gaza Strip by an 
Israel unit. 

On April 28, an Israel patrol uncovered a 
land mine laid on the road south of Nirim. 
Members of the patrol, left to guard the site, 
were attacked by an Egyptian military 
position, 


Making Farmer Prosperous Without Sub- 
sidies Is Unsolved Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I desire to 
insert at this point in the Recorp a very 
interesting and timely editorial, entitled 
“Making Farmer Prosperous Without 
Subsidies Is Unsolved Problem,” which 
was carried in the May 8, 1955, issue of 
the Paris News, published at Paris, Tex., 
which is in the congressional district 
I am privileged to represent. 


Mr. A. G. Pat Mayse is the publisher 
of this newspaper and the author of 
this editorial. Mr. Mayse has been inter- 
ested in the farm programs and the farm 
problems for many years, and has con- 
scientiously worked in the interest of the 
farmer. Mr. Mayse is one of the best 
informed publishers on these matters 
that I know. He has cooperated, not 
only by devoting much space in his news- 
paper to disseminating helpful informa- 
tion, but by giving his time and energy 
to making constructive and helpful sug- 
gestions, 

The editorial is as follows: 

MAKING FARMER PROSPEROUS WITHOUT SUBSI- 
DIES Is UNSOLVED PROBLEM 

To get an opinion direct from a dirt farm- 
er the Paris News asked one of many farmer 
friends the other day what he thought about 
the agricultural situation. “I've worked and 
lived on the farm all my life and I like it, 
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but you know, it has come to the point 
where I can no longer make both ends meet 
in my farm operation and now I am too old 
to leave the farm and move to town to get 
a job like so many younger men are doing, 
so I guess I'll just have to stick it out as 
long as I can.” He is a good farmer, one 
who works hard, keeps up with improved 
methods, diversifies, has increased his pro- 
duction per acre, and he lives at home and 
boards at the same place. 

A few years ago during the farmland 
boom when city dwellers were buying farms 
and ranches and cattle, he was offered and 
refused $50,000 for his farm. He didn’t 
want to leave the farm and said he wouldn't 
know what to do with $50,000 in cash. So, 
he is still out there on his farm growing 
most of the food required for himself and 
family. He grows some cotton, is trying this 
year for 100 bushels of corn per acre on 8 
acres, has good pastures, good grade beef 
cows and a registered bull, and grows feed 
for them. His calves bring top-market prices 
yet his income does not match the outgoing 
expense and he is puzzled over what to do. 
He says taxes are as much as ever and that 
everything he buys costs more and while he 
economizes in every way he knows he still 
cannot show a profit. 

He was not bitter and not envious of the 
record earnings being made by industry and 
higher wages for their workers but he rea- 
soned: “I just can’t help but wonder how 
much longer business and industry can con- 
tinue to pile up profits and riches and the 
farmer continue to suffer and still have 
national prosperity?" 

People continue to leave the farms for jobs 
in the cities and this has been going on for 
many years and there seems no prospect of 
this flow stopping. This farmer doesn’t know 
the answer to the problem but he feels a 
olution must be found. 

This condition is doubtless receiving seri- 
ous thought from many people other than 
farmers. It does not seem reasonable to ex- 
pect a continuation of unprecedented pros- 
perity with one segment of the national econ- 
omy while the other continues to suffer. 


Russian Riddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Traveler of May 19, 
1955; 

RUSSIAN RIDDLE 

Secretary of State Dulles has returned 
from Europe in a state of pleasant puzzle- 
ment. 

He's like a man who has just won a pet 
for a prize but doesn’t know whether it’s 
going to bite him. He'd like to pat the 
thing, but he’s ready to jump back and 
kick it. 

More than anything else, that’s the mes- 
sage that emerges from his folksy cracker- 
barrel report to the Nation. It was a com- 
fortably informal report, with President 
Eisenhower acting as straight man. It con- 
tained a fine collection of cliches and 
scarcely any specific news. 

And it contained the disclosure that Dulles 
- can’t quite decide whether he’s bought a 
nugget or a gold brick. 
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The baffling factor behind-the whole situ- 
ation is the inability of any of us to know 
for certain what’s in Russia’s mind. Why 
the sudden turnabout? Why the conces- 
sions at Vienna, after years of threats and 
table-thumpings? Russia doesn’t make a 
switch like that just by chance, or just be- 
cause the flowers look pretty in the spring. 

Dulles has been frank enough to admit his 
bewilderment at the Soviets’ attitude. 

Here are some of his words, taken from 
text, with no attempt at continuity: 

“I don’t think anybody yet knows the sig- 
nificance, the full significance, of that * * *.” 

“Why they are doing it, we are not quite 
sure ar 

“Everybody wonders why the Soviets may 
be willing to change their practices. Nobody 
can be sure * * *.” 

“I don’t think for a minute that they have 
got religion or been converted * * *.” 

We can be certain, though, that the So- 
viets have a solid purpose behind their sud- 
den change of face. We can be certain, too, 
that it’s designed to do us no good. We'd 
better be careful where we step. 

President Eisenhower called the Dulles’ 
talk “a brilliant report.” 

We call it an admission of misty perplex- 
ity, somewhat brightened for home con- 
sumption. 


The Worchester Telegram Salutes 
` Joe Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly pleased to include an edi- 
torial, entitled, “Honoring JOE MARTIN,” 
which appeared in the April 28 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, be- 
cause it truly summarizes the remark- 
able qualities that have made this great 
man a national institution in American 
political life, beloved by all. 

The article follows: 

HONORING JOE MARTIN 


It wasa distinguished gathering that hon- 
ored Representative JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
of Massachusetts, at the unveiling of an oil 
painting of him, Wednesday at the Capitol 
Hill Club in Washington. He fully deserved 
the tributes which he received just as he has 
deserved similar tributes in the past. 

JOE MARTIN is an institution. His Repub- 
licanism is of. the militant brand. He is 
a party man, a firm upholder of party loyal- 
ty. He requires such loyalty from himself 
as well as from others. His faithfulness to 
Republican Presidents, to Republican party 
leaders, to Republican administrations, has 
ever been constant. 

As a Member of the House, as minority 
leader, as Speaker, as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, as chairman 
of the Republican congressional (campaign) 
committee, and as permanent chairman of 
four Republican national conventions, his 
service to his party has been outstanding. 

But far more remarkable than all of that, 
is the respect and affection in which he is 
held by Democrats. His political opponents, 
over the years, have recognized his patriot- 
ism, his sincerity, his ability and they have 
responded to his genuine friendliness. He 
has no use for triflers or shirkers. He does 
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respect earnestness and honesty, regardless 
of party. 

He likes politics, and he likes those who 
are in it with him—and they like him. His 
leadership is built on his personality, and 
on his character. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike know that he is straightforward,. 
and a man of his word. 


Some History on Long Island’s Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23,-1955 


- Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
too much is known about the history of 
the Long Island Railroad and the fol- 
lowing article by Alex Benson, which was 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, on Saturday, May 21, 
1955, reveals much that has not general- 


‘ly been familiar to us: 


First AND Last, THE LIRR CAN BE Provup—~ 
PIONEERED WITH WHISTLE, DIESEL, AND ALL= 
STEEL CAR 


(By Alex Benson) 


It has not always been vogue to make 
jokes about the Long Island Rail Road. Back 
in 1836, for instance, you would have been 
remiss if you did not join the railroading 
fraternity in taking off your hat to that pio- 
neer line. 

And in 1885 no critical commuter could 
have got away with a serious dig at the LIRR. 
Or in 1905 or 1927, for those years are mile- 
stones in the history of the American rail- 
road. 

The Long Island Rail Road, in fact, has 
a long and impressive record for firsts,. It 
goes back to the very infancy of railroading 
and should make the modern disparager 
pause lest he disparage a truly great name 
in the railroad hall of fame. 

Who would dare take lightly, for example, 
the very first steam whistle on an American 
locomotive? The LIRR had it. 

Who is to say it wasn’t a stroke of genius 
to institute piggy-back hauling of loaded 
farm wagons? The LIRR was first with 
that idea. 

THE FIRST DIESEL 


And who can easily dismiss the railroad 
that was first to put an all-steel car in serv- 
ice, first to have an all-steel passenger fleet, 
first to put a diesel locomotive on the job, 
and first to begin extensive electrification? 

The Long Island Rail Road, which probably 
has been more insulted than any other, was 
ahead in all of these. 


It all began back in 1836 with Whistler's 
mother’s husband. George Washington 
Whistler, father of the master painter James 
Abbot McNeill Whistler, was a United States 
Army engineer and inventor. He was also 
an authority on railroads and supervised the 
building of the line that liked the Russian 
cities of St. Petersburg and Moscow before 
St. Petersburg was erased as a place name 
and before the Russians started taking 
credit for firsts in everything. 

It seems that Whistler’s father, who is 
otherwise pretty generally unremembered, 
invented the first steam whistle in America, 
and the LIRR hastened to put it on a loco- 
motive, in 1836—a first in the chronology 
of whistles. 

WHISTLER WHISTLE 


With the Whistler whistle the Long Island 
made a big noise in the railroad business 
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just 11 years after the very first passenger 
railroad in the world—the Manchester to 
Liverpool line in England—was opened. It 
followed in 1885 with another triumph of 
enterprise. 

In that year the LIRR initiated piggy-back 
service, anticipating by 70 years the modern 
idea of hauling loaded road carriers by rail. 
The Long Island used flatcars to transport 
produce-laden farm wagons to market, spar- 
ing hundreds of farmers the ordeal of driv- 
ing to town on almost impassable roads. 

It was in 1905 that the LIRR put the first 
all-steel passenger car in commuter service, 
and by 1927 it could boast the first all-steel 
passenger fleet. The old wooden Cars were 
sold to a small railroad in Georgia and are 
said to be rolling to this day. 

In 1905, too, the Long. Island began its 
large-scale conversion to electricity—before 
any other railroad. By 1910 the electrified 
lines ran under the East River to Pennsyl- 
vania station, and by 1934 the last electric 
stretch—from Mineola to East Williston in 
Nassau—was completed. 


FIRST WITH THE BEST ’ 


The first diesel locomotive in the United 
States was introduced by the LIRR in 1925. 
The monster oil burner, nicknamed old 401, 
stayed on the job until a junk yard claimed 
it in 1951. In its time it pulled untold 
thousands of commuters and millions of tons 
in freight. 

In its long history, then, the Long Island 
Railroad has made some spectacular show- 
ings. Going clear back to that day when 
Whistler’s mother’s son was only 2, the 
famous commuter line has often been first 
with the best. 

It’s still not doing badly—it was first to 
use electronic rail-scanning cars (1931) and 
first to install automatic speed control 
(1951-53). And is likely to come up with a 
new first any day. The Long Island com- 
muter can refiect on that * * * next time 
he’s late for work or late for dinner, or both. 


Giant Corporations and Independent 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times on May 11, 1955, and 
my letter to the editor of the New York 
Times in answer thereto, as printed on 
May 23, 1955: 

Nor ALL GIANTS 


The average American may be forgiven if 
he has gained the impression that in the 
United States of today, business and indus- 
try are in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of great corporations. He would be 
less than human if he were not convinced 
that the day had long since passed when a 
man with an idea or a special skill, and a 
little money, could start a business of his 
own—and start it with a reasonably good 
chance that he would make a go of it. 

Richard Rutter, in an article published 
yesterday in this newspaper’s financial pages, 
based largely on a study made by the De- 
partment of Commerce, offered some vital 
statistics on the business population that 
might well persuade Mr. Average American 
to reexamine these preconceptions. Mr. Rut- 
ter quoted from the Monthly Survey of Cur- 
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rent Business to show that the business 
population in the United States, far from 
declining, has increased at a greater rate 
over the last half century than the human 
population. 

At the turn of the century there were ap- 
proximately 21 nonfarm business enterprises 
for each 1,000 persons; by the middle of the 
century the ratio had risen to 27 per 1,000. 

What about those giant corporations which 
are supposed to have swallowed up most 
of the little businesses in the Nation? To 
begin with, although the proportion of cor- 
porate enterprises to the entire population 
has increased slightly since 1910, it still 
amounts to only 13 percent. (In the manu- 
facturing industries the proportion is 32 per- 
cent; in the retail, service, and construction 
fields it is only 6 percent.) There are, need- 
less to say, many corporations in that 13 
percent which justify the term giant. 
Nevertheless, even among enterprises em- 
ploying the corporate form, it remains true 
that nearly one-fourth have fewer than 5 
employees and 75 percent fewer than 20. 
This refers to corporations only. When we 
turn to the figures on firms of all kinds we 
find that 75 percent of them are firms em- 
ploying fewer than 5 persons and less than 2 
percent employ 50 or more. 

It is not our purpose to read into these 
statistics the suggestion that, for example, 
in terms of the proportion of total labor em- 
ployed, the giant corporations haven't greatly 
increased in influence over the last half cen- 
tury. The point here is, and it is a very im- 
portant one, that the day of the small-busi- 
ness man hasn’t gone by, and there is no 
good reason to believe it is going to in the 
visible future, 


——— 


STATUS OF SMALL BUSINESS—STATISTICS ON 
TRENDS IN BUSINESS POPULATION EXAM- 
INED 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 
You quite correctly point out in your edi- 

torial of May 11 entitled “Not All Giants” 

that all of us need constantly to “reexamine 
our preconceptions,” particularly when in- 
terpreting statistics. You ask, “What about 
those ‘giant corporations’ which are sup- 
posed to have swallowed up most of the little 
businesses in the Nation?” And by way of 
reassurance you cite as evidence that “at the 
turn of the century there were approximately 

21 nonfarm business enterprises for each 

1,000 persons; by the middle of the century 

the ratio had risen to 27 per 1,000.” 

Had you examined the excellent scientific 
articles in the Survey of Current Business on 
which ultimately your editorial (via Richard 
Rutter’s news story) was based, you would 
have noted that their definition of a “non= 
farm business enterprise” includes all enter- 
prises in operation that have a separate legal 
existence even though they are wholly owned 
subsidiaries of other concerns. 


In 1945, for example, there were 103 sub- 
sidies of the United States Steel Corp. 
(correctly) listing as nonfarm business 
enterprises,” many employing labor and re- 
porting income to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Service. There were 284 such sub- 
sidiaries of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. 

NUMBER OF ENTERPRISES 

So long as the legal entities, whether for 
customer goodwill, tax, or other purposes re- 
main consolidated or “merged,” the statistical 
number of “nonfarm business enterprises” 
is not diminished even though their plants 
are demolished. 


In passing, you are no doubt well aware of 
the fact that many corporations were formed 
in recent years with but a transient (fre- 
quently tax-generated) existence. Thus in- 
dividual motion pictures have been incorpo- 
rated to provide their producers and actors 
ao legal benefits of the lower capital gains 
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Corporate “spin-offs,” partnerships that 
include babies 1 year of age, incorporated 
welfare funds of trade unions, churches, and 
the like have also tended to inflate somewhat 
the number of “nonfarm business enter- 
prises.” Standard Oil or other similarly op- 
erated filling stations, because they are 
legally owned by individuals, are likewise 
blithely included among the number of “free 
enterprises” although scores of them have 
recently flocked to Washington to testify 
bitterly about their conditions of leasehold. 


Need I point further to the thousands of 
satellite suppliers in the automobile, elec- 
trical manufacturing, and other industries, 
and the scores of other methods whereby 
giants, via minority stock ownership, dealer- 
ships, and the like, cluster aggregates of 
small firms around them. Statistics, like 
loaded guns, should always be handled with 
care, 

EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Finally, ought you not to ponder how the 
ratios you so heavily rely on are affected by 
the fact that agricultural enterprises are 
excluded? As you know, agriculture has de- 
clined in relative importance. The number 
of employed (including family workers) has 
gone down from over 13,500,000 in 1910 toa 
figure of 8,600,000 in 1953. 

The farmer’s share of the national income 
pie diminished from about 16 percent in 
1910 to less than half that much in 1952. 
Furthermore, the number of business enter- 
prises in an economy depends on the fraction 
of its goods that exchange for money. The 
larger the percent of goods that are bought 
and sold, the more enterprises. 

Many services rendered in the home in 
1900 are now done by bakers, dairies, soap- 
makers, canners, hairdressers, laundries, res- 
taurants, and so on. In view of the substan- 
tial increase in the pecuniary, nonagricul- 
tural segment of the economy, does the shift 
in the ratio from 21 per 1,000 in 1900 to 27 
per 1,000 inhabitants today mean what you 
think it does? 


May I respectfully suggest that your an- 
swer clearly highlights the necessity to “ex- 
amine one’s preconceptions.” 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Washington, May 16, 1955. 

[We agree with Representative CELLER that 
statistics should be handled carefully, That 
is why, in our editorial of May 11, we took 
pains to point out that too much should not 
be read into the overall figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. We confined ourselves 
to a single general statement, namely, that 
“the day of the small-business man hasn't 
gone by, and there is no good reason to be- 
lieve it is going to in the visible future.” 
The fact that the service industries are as- 
suming a steadily increasing importance in 
our national economy (which Mr, CELLER 
seems to regard as a deplorable development) 
is not only important as a measure of our in- 
dustrial progress and our increasingly high 
living standard, but as assurance that small 
business is here to stay indefinitely—Editor, 
the Times.] 


Veto of the Postal Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 


Oo 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, both 


Houses of Congress, while admitting that 
the cost of living to postal workers had 
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risen approximately 10 percent since the 
last salary raise, decided finally that 8.8 
would be the right thing to do. The 
Senate had decided that a 10-percent 
raise was not too much and so voted. 
The House, however, voted 8.2, and the 
conference came back with an agreement 
at 8.8 percent, and both Houses again 
passed the bill. In the debate adminis- 
tration leaders of the House quoted the 
President as saying that he would veto 
anything over-7.6. That was used as an 
argument, but the House refused to be 
put in a straitjacket. 

The administration leaders like Jor 
MARTIN, CHARLES HALLECK, and Ep REES 
were right. The President did veto the 
bill. 

The veto will be sent first to the Sen- 
ate, which was the first body to pass the 
bill and the question will be, “Shall the 
bill be passed, the President’s veto not- 
withstanding?” This must pass by a 
two-thirds vote and the veto will prob- 
ably be sustained. Many Republicans 
who were willing for a 10 percent raise, 
and voted for it, will reverse themselves 
in order to support the President. If 
the veto is sustained in the Senate, the 
matter will not come before the House at 
all. 

This muddled situation has all been 
caused by the representations made by 
Republican leaders that the President 
would veto the bill if it carried more 
than a raise of 7.6. Having told the 
leaders that this is what he would do, 
these leaders would be out on a political 
limb if the President signed the bill. 

The fact remains that this is a poor 
way to legislate, because carrying this 
policy to the nth degree, the President 
can tell Congress what to do and, if per- 
chance Congress does differently, down 
comes the veto witha slam. Isn’t this a 
direct interference with the legislative 
branch? 

If the veto is sustained, the adminis- 
tration will then rush a bill up to a con- 
eressional vote on a bill just as the Pres- 
ident wants it. There is only 13 cents 
per day difference in the bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed and the one he wants. All 
this talk about the difficulty of adminis- 
tering the vetoed bill is bologna hatched 
up by Postmaster General Summerfield. 
He has difficulty in administering the 
present law. 

A bill must be put through—the Re- 
publicans in the next Congress can be 
easily counted if no raise is passed. The 
Republicans will move heaven and earth 
to pass the President’s bill. Watch the 
scramble and see if I am right. No mat- 
ter what is done, the postal workers will 
remember too much about this situation 
to be very enthusiastic about electing Re- 
publicans. In other words, I think the 
veto, involving only 13 cents per day, was 
a blunder regardless of politics. Can 
any President come within 13 cents of 
arriving at just pay for postal workers? 
No, it was not the 13 cents—it was be- 
cause his leadership had been challenged. 
The President has done so many good 
things that my conclusion in this case is 
that he was poorly advised. He ought 
not to have been so determined—he 
Pau have permitted Congress to work 

ts will. 
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As a Republican I have always tried to 
bring about a friendly feeling between 
organized labor and the Republican 
Party, for the reason that I knew labor- 
ers in many sections of the country were 
not too well sold on the Republican 
Party. This veto is not going to make 
this feeling any better, but probably 
worse. The way this matter has been 
maneuvered around ,it is doubtful now 
that the Republican Party will get the 
credit for any raise. 

This issue has never been a Democrat 
or a Republican issue—it is an issue of 
justice. These workers are entitled toa 
raise and all sides know it. When there 
was such a trifle involved—13 cents per 
day for 500,000 workers—why was it 
necessary to arouse all this opposition? 
Congressmen, at the earliest solicitation 
of the President, received an increase of 
$20.50 per day, and here we are fighting 
a half-million workers who want 13 cents 
per day more than the President ap- 
proves, That is not the way I would run 
the Republican Party if I had any part 
in directing it. And remember ,this ex- 
tra 13 cents does not exceed in the ag- 
gregate enough to cover the full rise in 
the cost of living to these workers. 


Robinson-Patman Act Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress, I am told, are receiving a 
lot of letters about H. R. 11 and S. 11, 
which provides for an amendment to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

This bill is now receiving consideration 
in the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses. It is very important that this 
bill become law at the earliest possible 
date. Independent business and small 
businesses in particular need this bill 
enacted into law more than any other 
one time at this particular time. It will 
determine whether many of them stay 
in business or go out of business. 

In the House the following Members 
are coauthors and cosponsors of the bill: 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, Oklahoma; Hon. HUGH 
J. ADDONIZIO, New Jersey; Hon. WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, Colorado; Hon. CLEVELAND 
M. Barkey, West Virginia; Hon. JOHN A, 
BLATNIK, Minnesota; Hon. RICHARD BOLL- 
ING, Missouri; Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Louisiana; Hon. USHER BURDICK, North 
Dakota; Hon. ROBERT C. ByrD, West 
Virginia; Hon. CLIFFORD Davis, Tennes- 
see; Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, Michigan; 
Hon. THomas J. Dopp, Connecticut; Hon. 
CLYDE DOYLE, California; Hon. HERMAN 
P. EBERHARTER, Pennsylvania; Hon. Jor 
L. Evins, Tennessee; Hon. DANIEL J. 
Fioop, Pennsylvania; Hon. SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL, Maryland; Hon. EDWARD A. GAR- 
MATZ, Maryland; Hon. Don HAYWORTH, 
Michigan; Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. LESTER JOHNsoN, Wisconsin; 
Hon. EUGENE J. KEocH, New York; Hon. 
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AUGUSTINE B. KeLLEY, Pennsylvania: 


‘Hon. Ceci R. Kine, California; Hon. 


HENDERSON LANHAM, Georgia; Hon. JOHN 


_ LESINSKI, JR., Michigan; Hon. GEORGE S. 


Lonc, Louisiana Hon. EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY, Minnesota; Hon. THADDEUS M. 
Macurowicz, Michigan; Hon. Don Mac- 
NuSON, Washington; Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Montana; Hon. GEORGE MILLER, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. THomas E. Morcan, Penr- 
sylvania; Hon. Jonn E. Moss, JR., Cali- 
fornia; Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, New 
York; Hon. Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, Illinois; 
Hon. JAMES G. FPoLK, Ohio; Hon. ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, JR., New York; Hon. 
MELVIN PRICE, Illinois; Hon. HENRY S. 
Reuss, Wisconsin; Hon. GEORGE M. 
RHODES, Pennsylvania; Hon. KENNETH 
A. ROBERTS, Alabama; Hon. PETER W. 
ROorINo, JR., New Jersey; Hon. BYRON 
G. Rocers, Colorado; Hon. WALTER 
Rocers, Texas; Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
California; Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
California; Hon. Bos Sikes, Florida; 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, California; Hon. T. A. 
THOMPSON, Louisiana; Hon. HOMER 
THORNBERRY, Texas; Hon. HARRISON A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., New Jersey; Hon. JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS, Mississippi; and Hon. 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Wisconsin. 

In addition, the following Members 
have introduced bills of their own, iden- 
tical with H. R. 11: Hon. CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, California, H. R. 2850; Hon. HAR- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., New Jersey, H. R. 
2690; and Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, JR., 
Michigan, H. R. 2611. 

It is my suggestion that any Member 
who desires to do so may become a Co- 
author ‘of the bill by allowing his name 
to be used for that purpose or he may 
introduce a bill himself. 


Alien Property Report of the American 
Legion 36th National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
make it known to my colleagues and my 
many national-minded constituents the 
stand which the American Legion has 
taken in regard to the return of alien 
property. 

From August 30 through September 2 
of 1954, the American Legion met in the 
city of Washington, D. C., at which time 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the American Legion stated as follows, 
and I quote: 

Believing that the American veteran has a 
vested interest in enemy assets seized by the 
United States, and that such assets should 
continue to be devoted to the purpose pro- 
vided by the Veterans’ Claims Act, the Amer- 
ican Legion opposes any effort to return these 
assets to their former owners or their 
governments, 


This resolution as aforementioned was 
approved with no opposing vote whatso- 
ever by the full Legion assembled, Not 
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only has the American Legion taken a 
stand in opposition to the return of alien 
property, but also the other numerous 
veterans organizations such as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and so forth. I 
have noticed in the past few weeks that 
many of my colleagues in the House and 
the Senate have introduced numerous 
bills for the return of this vested prop- 
erty. I believe that we should all be 
cognizant of the stand that our leading 
veterans organizations have taken on 
this particular subject. 


Price Discrimination Destructive to Small 
and Independent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if a small 
merchant can buy right, he can meet 
any competition, big or little. The groc- 
ery business is about the most competi- 
tive business in the United States. If the 
local groceryman can buy under the 
same terms and conditions as his com- 
petitor across the street, regardless of 
how big the competitor is, he cannot 
only remain in business but he can make 
a good living and a good profit. It is only 
when the small man is discriminated 
against that he is injured. 

The Robinson-Patman Act provides 
that a manufacturer or supplier of goods 
and merchandise to the retail merchant 
shall not discriminate in price between 
customers in competition with one an- 
other. In other words, a supplier, 
whether a wholesaler or manufacturer, 
does not have to select any particular 
person or firm to sell its goods. The law 
does not compel a supplier to sell to 
anyone. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, however, 
provides that the supplier, after select- 
ing two or more customers in-an area to 
retail its products, must treat these cus- 
tomers—the retailers—fairly and not 
give special privileges to one and deny 
equal benefits to another. 

If a supplier has 2 customers in a 
town—one is a big customer and the 
cther a little one, being a big retail 
store and a little retail store—it is all 
right for the supplier to give the big 
nan a more favorable price representing 
a difference only in the difference in the 
cost of manufacture, sale or delivery to 
the big man. This difference is so small 
that it is not enough to substantially 
injure the little man. This difference 
of cost is recognized in the Robinson- 
Fatman Act, which may be given to the 
big one over the little one. No one ob- 
jects to the little difference being given 
to the big man. That little difference 
aces not injure the little man at all. 
The injury to the little man comes about 
by the supplier giving to its big cus- 
tomer a special price or a special dis- 
count, which represents a lower price to 
the big man than is justified by the dif- 
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ferences in the cost of manufacture, sale, 
or delivery. All the Robinson-Patman 
Act does is to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity among retailers. It guaran- 
tees to the little man the right to buy his 
goods at comparable prices paid by the 
big man, his competitor. It is a fair 
law. If properly enforced, it gives the 
little man and the independent mer- 
chant security. It does not take any- 
thing away from the big man that should 
not be taken away from him. No one 
can condone a rule, which permits a 
supplier to give a big customer an unfair 
advantage over its little customer. 

I am inserting herewith an editorial 
from the Colorado Grocer, Denver, Colo., 
which appeared recently, concerning a 
speech delivered by Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Price DISCRIMINATIONS 

Harmful price discriminations in the food 
industry have reached an alarming state, 
requiring specific action to stop them before 
they plunge the industry into the same kind 
of chaotic and corrupt practices that pre- 
vailed in the early 1930's, according to Mrs. 
Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. 

Mrs. Kiefer addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Food 
Brokers on Saturday, February 19, in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on the subject of 
“The Robinson-Patman Act and Food Dis- 
tribution.” 

“A few of you in this audience managed 
to live through those days (before the Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Discrimination Act was 
adopted in 1936),” Mrs. Kiefer said: “Those 
of us who saw the destruction, dishonesty, 
and discrimination that prevailed will never 
forget it.” 

NARGUS spokesman for the Nation's inde- 
pendent food retailers and one of the orig- 
inal and consistent supporters of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, has come out strong- 
ly in support of the “equality of opportunity” 
bill to strengthen the act for the effectual 
prevention of harmful price discriminations. 

Mrs. Kiefer pointed out that many dis- 
criminations today are not direct price pref- 
erences. ‘There are all types of promotion 
schemes which give one group of stores pre- 
ference in both allowances and facilities over 
competing retailers,” she said. “Free goods 
for store openings, manpower for stocking 
shelves, consignment sales, and so on, are 
very frequently offered on a preferential basis 
to buyers who have no scruples about mak- 
ing illegal demands on suppliers.” 

Although the Robinson-Patman Act pro- 
hibits discriminations in allowances and 
facilities, a number of people in the industry 


‘either do not know this or else chose to 


ignore it, Mrs. Kiefer said. 

“Let us not underestimate the amount of 
money involved in discriminations of all 
kinds,” she cautioned. “The public record 
shows that in 1 year a larger buyer received, 
in what the court termed ‘headquarters al- 
lowances,’ $6,400,000, which constituted 24.59 
percent of their total profits from all opera- 
tions in that year. These headquarters al- 
lowances were the largest single source of 
profit for that organization.” 

Mrs. Kiefer continued: 


“The overwhelming majority of business 
people do not desire to stoop to injurious 
discriminatory and unfair practices, but if 
the willful few, who choose this way of do- 
ing business, are allowed to pursue their evil 
conduct then many will feel they must adopt 
similar tactics to meet unfair and unethical 
competition. If this is permitted, the ethical 
standards of the industry will sink to the 
lowest level followed by the most unscrupu- 
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lous. Two decades of effort to wipe out dis- 
criminations and to preserve equality of op- 
portunity for all are now threatened by a re- 
surgence of this old enemy.” 

The Robinson-Patman Act is now struc- 
turally weaker than ever before in its his- 
tory, Mrs. Kiefer said, citing instances in 
which the law is not being enforced ur has 
been weakened by judicial and administra- 
tive opinion. 

In urging support for the equality of op- 
portunity bill, Mrs. Kiefer also stressed the 
importance of individual responsibility to 
foster fair competitive opportunities by 
refusing to countenance harmful practices 
known to be taking place. She suggested 
that brokers report known violations to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Without brokers and the great advances 
they have made in expanding their sales 
volume, the situation in the industry today 
would be much worse, Mrs. Kiefer said. She 
asked the brokers to help lead a crusade to 
recapture the lost territory. “Food brokers 
can become the greatest constructive force 
for fair play there is in the industry,” she 
declared. ; 


The Carolina Food Dealer, in a recent 
editorial, discussed a letter written by 
the president of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers to Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART, Of Indiana. It is as follows: 


NARGUS PRESIDENT SEEKS ROBINSON- 
PATMAN SUPPORT 


Large and small businesses alike have a 
stake in the battle to preserve the Robinson- 
Patman law for fair competitive practices, 
Alvin V. Hokanson, president of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, declared in a 
letter directed to Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, of Indiana, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Business, without regard to size, has the 
important common interest to protect basic 
individual and economic freedoms, Hokan- 
son said, “for if distribution ever becomes 
concentrated in the hands of a few powerful 
corporations, Government control of busi- 
ness will inevitably follow.” 

Hokanson, who comes from Porter, Ind., 
wrote to the senior Senator from his home 
State about his concern to keep open the 
door of opportunity for more than 350,000 
independent food retailers under the free- 
enterprise system by preserving intact the 
Robinson-Patman antidiscrimination law. 

In describing recurrent attacks upon the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the NARGUS presi- 
dent stated: 

“For the past several years there has been 
a concerted drive to obtain legislation which 
would grant large business interests the right 
to strangle their competitors by getting un- 
fair price discriminations regardless of the 
competitive effect. Those who are promoting 
this drive want to make it lawful for a manu- 
facturer to sell the same goods, at the same 
time, and in the same quantity to a large 
favored distributor at a low price, while sell- 
ing to competing smaller distributors at a 
higher price.” 

Pointing out that small business believes 
strongly in the necessity for keeping com- 
petition strong and vigorous, Hokanson said: 
“The competition small business believes in 
is fair competition as opposed to the ‘any- 
thing goes’ type of contest in which a smaller 
rival can be crushed without restraint, so 
long as so-called competitive methods are 
used to accomplish this purpose.” 

Since the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed, in 1936, Hokanson wrote Senator 
CAPEHART, its purpose has been to protect 
competition by encouraging price cuts to 
small as well as large business. For this rea- 
son, he added, it is disturbing to independent 
distributors that those who are attacking the 
Robinson-Patman Act are attempting to 
stigmatize the act as preventing competition, 
although the act has never prohibited any- 
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one from competing or from meeting com- 
Petition. “It does require, however, that 
when a price cut is given to a big mass dis- 
tributor it also be given on equal terms to 
merchants who are competing with him,” 
Hokanson said. 

He asserted that, in view of the economic 
issues involved in the current assault on the 
Robinson-Patman Act, “it is clear that what 
is at stake is not freedom to compete but 
elemental justice and equality of opportu- 
nity for business, regardless of size. We have 
seen time and time again that a competitive 
balance between big business and small busi- 
ness is not possible unless both are on equal 
footing so that efficiency and not size or 
financial power will determine success or 
failure.” 

It has been fortunate for our economy, 
Hokanson continued, that the Robinson- 
Patman Act has helped to keep the field of 
food distribution open for small firms to 
enter, prosper and grow. 

Resulting from the fact that equality of 
opportunity has prevailed since the enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936, 
consumers have benefited from substantial 
progress in improved distribution techniques 
and other advancements, he said, notable 
among these being the modern self-service 
supermarket pioneered by independent food 
retailers. 

“The retail food business is one segment 
of our economy where independent distribu- 
tors have been given a fair chance to show 
what they can do and they have ‘delivered 
the goods,’” the NARGUS president de- 
clared. 

Warning of the threat of persistent efforts 
to amend the Robinson-Patman Act so as to 
legalize systematic price discriminations, 
Hokanson wrote: “If permitted, we will once 
again return to the two-price system under 
which a few very large distributors will get 
a low price from manufacturers while small 
distributors will be left with a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage from which they can 
never escape.” 

Hokanson requested Senator CaprHart’s 
considered opinion on this grave problem. 
“It is my hope.you will agree with me that 
efforts to legalize injurious price discrimi- 
nation should be resisted by all who support 
free competitive enterprise in this country,” 
he concluded. R 


Leisure—Will Americans Use It Wisely? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include a very thought-provoking edi- 
torial on the subject of leisure, written 
by Mr. Myron M. Johnson, which ap- 
peared in the April 30 issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

The article follows: 

MACHINES AND LEISURE—MORE RECREATION 
NEEDED 
(By Myron M. Johnson) 

Some speakers and writers are still blam- 
ing the labor-saving machines for man’s 
problems. Dr. Charles A. Bucher, of New 
York University, predicts that automation 
will bring so much leisure that people will 
not know how to use it. He believes people 
should develop physical skills of various 
kinds, such as tennis, dancing, swimming. 

Criticism of labor-saving devices is not 
new. Over 30 years ago there were articles 
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in newspapers and magazines warning that 
the machine would create a new class of 
Americans, a Class that would not know what 
to do with its leisure time. 


MARCONI’S LAMENT 


In 1937 the great Italian electrician and 
inventor Guglielmo Marconi, made some 
gloomy observations about mechanical prog- 
ress. Shortly before his death he said that 
he was worried, because the scientific genius 
of the world was being used to create weap- 
ons of destruction. 

In 1940 the late Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Harvard, said ma- 
chines had deprived millions of men of the 
opportunity to make a decent living. 

In 1952 Walter H. Johnson, Jr., of New 
York, secretary of American Airlines, in an 
address to the Sales Executives Club of 
Worcester, said: 

“Americans now have almost a third of 
their time available for leisure.” 

In 1953, Henry Dreyfuss, New York Indus- 
trial designer, said that labor-saving ma- 
chines had given American workers 1,000 
more leisure hours a year than their grand- 
fathers had. But, he added, Americans have 
not learned how to use their leisure wisely. 


THREE COMPLAINTS 


Thus there are at least three complaints 
against the machine: That it is used to de- 
stroy, in war; that it takes away jobs; that 
it provides too much leisure. 

Scientific progress has not brought peace. 
But neither has it caused war. Nations fight 
because they hate each other or run into 
disputes which they fail to settle peacefully. 
The machine is guiltless there. 

It is easy to say that machines take away 
jobs. But machines add to the country’s 
wealth, give people a chance to satisfy more 
needs and wishes, and so create a demand for 
more goods—all of which means more jobs, 
not less. That is the familiar, almost trite, 
argument. But it still holds. 


RELAXED WORKERS 


The machine does provide leisure. How 
can that leisure best be used? One answer 
is more recreation. Bowling, golf, and other 
sports make workers more relaxed, more con- 
tented, more efficient, according to surveys. 
But there are people who do not really like 
any of the existing sports or games. 
` So here is a challenge to inventors. De- 
vise a game which will require some skill 
and some practice to excel in, but which can 
be played with respectable scores by practi- 
cally all comers, 


Such a game might combine some of the 
features of golf, bowling, and quoits. The 
equipment and implements would be few and 
simple, and the required space—outdoors or 
indoors—would not be large. 

Such a game would not interfere with 
other sports, and would not lure the satisfied 
players or fans away from existing contests. 
It would simply fill a gap; reduce the num- 
ber of duffers; give many more people, men 
and women, young and old, a chance to play 
and enjoy the playing. 


P AE FAVERE Slusser Answers National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I am extending my remarks to include 
the address of Hon, Charles E. Slusser, 
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Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, on May 17, 1955, at the 
annual conference in Galveston, Tex., of 
the southwestern regional conference 
of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, as follows: 


Having said that I want public housing 
to be a local enterprise, I must tell you that 
there are also occasions when the Public 
Housing Commissioner intends to exercise 
his prerogative to speak for all of you with- 
out sideline coaching or prompting. When 
this program is unjustly attacked, I in- 
tend to take the first public opportunity to 
answer. 

To clear up any doubts that might exist 
in any minds, my remarks are occasioned by 
an editorial put out by the Washington of- 
fice of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards in their May 2 publication, 
Headlines, and signed by their president, 
Henry G. Waltemade. 

Less than a year ago I spoke in Phila- 
delphia at NAHRO’s annual national con- 
vention. I discussed then the almost fanat- 
ical campaign directed against public hous- 
ing by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, of which I am a member. I 
said I would not let distortion and fraud go 
unchallenged. Evidently NAREB does not 
take me at my word, because this newest 
editorial shows neither regard for facts nor 
an intelligent understanding of the pro- 
gram. There are methods of supporting a 
cause or a system. You can lead with the 
truth or you can mislead with unsupporta- 
ble propaganda. 

Valid, constructive criticism should never 
be rejected. But we have not had this from 
NAREB. Instead, behind a thin veneer of 
respectability, we have had the unlikeliest 
set of conclusions that were ever based on 
not wishful, but willful thinking. 

I am not unaware that these offensives 
begin at the time our Congress considers 
new housing legislation. So be it. Let us 
examine the previously mentioned May 2, 
1955, editorial. 

First, they ask, “Does public housing take 
care of the needy?” Their answer is “Hardly 
ever. In Washington, D. C., the model of 
Federal experimentation, a study showed 
that only 47 of more than 4,000 families 
receiving welfare aid were permitted in pub- 
lic housing.” The propaganda went on from 
there, but what are the facts? They need 
to be brought out. 

NAREB tells you that there are only 47 
Washington, D. C., families receiving relief 
being benefited by public housing. There 
are 399 such families in Washington’s pub- 
lic housing. A dime local phone call to the 
National Capital Housing Authority would 
have established the facts. NAREB's Wash- 
ington office could spare it. 

I give NAREB its poor choice. It has used 
either faked or negligent statistics. In 


- either case, it owes an abject apology to 


the National Capital Housing Authority, in 
particular and the public housing move- 
ment in general, and I for one haven't the 
time to wait for it. 

There are more than faked statistics in 
this matter. Washington, D. C.'s welfare 
loan wasn’t picked at random as an illustra- 
tive case. It was used in this instance be- 
cause it is among the lowest in the country. 
Washington has only eight-tenths of a per- 
son out of a thousand on relief, while the 
national average is six and a half persons 
out of a thousand. Not satisfied to use an 
extreme case that completely distorts the 
national situation, the writer of this Wash- 
ington, D. C., editorial had to give false 
figures, exaggerated by more than eight 
times. 

In this same editorial of May 2, 1955, 
NAREB charges that “the mayor of Detroit 
was refused information by the public hous- 
ing authority in his city.” I have had the 
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honor of knowing Mayor Cobo. In addi- 
tion, I know something, as Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner, of the operation of public 
housing in that city and the State of Mich- 
igan, which requires all public housing au- 
thorities, or commissions as they are re- 
ferred to there, to operate directly under 
the control of the city government. Given 
that as a fact, how could any public hous- 
ing commission in Michigan refuse informa- 
tion to its mayor, let alone the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission, refuse Mayor Cobo? 

Not content with the obvious falsity of 
this charge by NAREB, I have had my office 
contact that of Mayor Cobo, with regard to 
this statement. He authorized us to deny 
its veracity and to state that the Detroit 
Housing Commission has at no time denied 
him information, but quite the contrary, 
has always supplied it. On what figment of 
imagination NAREB has based this charge, 
I do not know. I do know, and Mayor Cobo 
knows, that it is false. 

Like many national organizations, NAREB 
meets annually, and for the most part, much 

‘good accrues to the realtor and the real- 
estate industry from the interchange of 
ideas at these meetings. But unfortunately, 
through the years, public housing has be- 
come the whipping boy at these annual af- 
fairs. We run the gauntlet. 

Periodically, all the old housing bogies are 
dragged out by NAREB for public display— 
the old chestnuts are refurbished. 

Eight years ago NAREB was saying that 
public housing was a “fascistic, commu- 
nistic, socialistic doctrine.” Public housing, 
they said then, “is a danger to freedom, a 
danger to home ownership, and a danger to 
our form of government.” In 1947, a NAREB 
spokesman told a Senate committee that 
public housing could destroy the country’s 
entire private housing industry. 

They have kept it up. Last year NAREB 

leged from Washington, D. C., that public 
housing failed to house needy families; it 
was a special privilege and a political racket; 
it was a Russian custom; it herded families 
together into ghettos, and it is an unfair 
burden on homeowners. 

In 1955, NAREB's tune is largely the same. 
The lyrics are but little different in the May 
2 editorial. They said this year that public 
housing is a form of mental sickness. It 
does not eliminate crime and delinquency. 
It is not public. Who wants it? And has it 
done any good? 

The passage of time has not had any visi- 
ble effect on NAREB'’s public housing views. 

Not much. NAREB asked the hackneyed 
question: Does public housing take care 
of the needy?” Earlier in my remarks we 
examined their statement concerning the 
National Capital Housing Authority. What 
is the national picture? 

Our records show that during the first half 
of 1954, the recheck of over 142,000 families 
living in low-rent public housing showed an 
average annual income of $1,852 after al- 
lowable exemptions. For families admitted 
during that time, the figure was $1,810. We 
have no data yet on rechecks for the rest of 
1954, but the 30,000 families moving in dur- 
ing October, November, and December 1954 
had average annual incomes of only $1,803 
after exemptions, $7 less than those admit- 
ted in the first half of the year. 

These families then were existing on an 
income of $150 a month. I say they needed 
help from public housing. Further, 30 per- 
cent of the families admitted during the 
last quarter of 1954 were receiving public or 
private relief or some form of public benefit. 

What is NAREB’s definition of need? 
What are they doing about it? Beyond pious 
platitudes, have they any practical solu- 
tion for getting these people out of slums 
into decent, livable housing? 

Take a long look at NAREB's oft-repeated 
assertion that public housing means the 
extinction of the private home-building in- 
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dustry. A look at the figures leads me to 
question the plaintive note in the May 2 
tirade, “Public housing strikes down a large 
element of the construction industry, always 
a main source of investment and jobs.” 

What is the record? 

The housing census of 1950 showed there 
were 46 million dwelling units in the United 
States, a net gain since 1940 of almost 9 
million units. Of the total number, 39 mil- 
lion were classified by the census as nonfarm 
units, with the balance classified as rural 
farm dwellings. 

A large part of the increase in nonfarm 
housing was accounted for by 5.7 million 
new units constructed between 1940 and 
1950. 

How many federally aided low-rent public 
housing units were started in that decade? 
About 150,000. Who’s being shoved into 
oblivion? 

Now, let's take a look at housing starts 
for the past 5 years. 

Private enterprise started construction on 
almost 6 million dwelling units in that 
period. 

Local housing authorities started con- 
struction on a total of 204,000 low-rent units. 

Elementary arithmetic will show low-rent 
public housing accounted for just about 3 
percent of the total nonfarm housing starts. 
If this 3 percent is scaring 97 percent, it is 
the wonder of the age. The only people 
we're really scaring are the slum landlords. 

Obviously, public housing is neither throt- 
tling private enterprise, nor dooming the pri- 
vate building industry to extinction—a 
charge trumpeted by NAREB. 

NAREB’s Washington editorial also asked 
“Does public housing eliminate crime and 
delinquency?” And it answered, “All the 
news we get is that both are on the increase 
everywhere in our cities, regardless of public 
housing.” 

Public housing will not solve every prob- 
lem of the current age. Just as the police 
departments, the fire departments, and the 
welfare departments of your cities do not 
eliminate crime, fire, and disease entirely. 
But without any of these municipal agen- 
cies, you can conjecture with horror the 
state we would be in. We have not elim- 
inated crime and juvenile delinquency, 
either, but we have bettered the record that 
was in existence before us. Certainly, there 
is less crime and juvenile delinquency in 
our projects than there were in the slums 
that we replaced. 

There is also another side to the problem. 

As you know, the Congress has been de- 
voting considerable attention to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee selected 
a subcommittee to investigate juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States. Earlier this 
year the committee released an interim re- 
port on its findings. I believe you will find 
the following of interest: “Although physi- 
cally deteriorated and socially disorganized 
neighborhoods, usually termed slum areas 
contributed disproportionately to the delin- 
quency caseloads of: police and juvenile 
courts, economically well-to-do communities 
also produce many juvenile delinquents. As 
a matter of fact, certain forms of delinquent 
conduct appear more prevalent in the latter 
type of neighborhoods.” It is not just our 
problem, 

Public housing is not the sole panacea 
for the Nation's social and economic needs. 
But as a businessman, a realtor, a former 
mayor of a good-sized city, I can assure you 
that public housing is good business, both 
socially and economically. 


You are all too familiar with the pros and 
cons of federally aided low-rent public hous- 
ing for me to repeat them. You live with 
them 7 days a week. I only wish that those 
who seek to discredit and destroy public 
housing could spend a week, or at least a 
day, in a slum house. Or to spare them 
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this mild horror, let them merely tour 4 
slum area on a hot summer day. They'll 
find out soon enough whether families want 
to escape from their slum hovels into the 
decent public housing that NAREB has 
tagged a ghetto and the cornerstone of the 
socialistic state. 

NAREB has tried through the years to 
make public housing a synonym for social- 
ism, for communism, for something un- 
American. Tell me, is it un-American to 
want to live in decent homes? Do we force 
families from slums into clean, bright ac- 
commodations at rents within their means? 
Do we hold them in public housing against 
their will? I know of no pressure—political 
or otherwise—which binds an American 
family to a low-rent lease. 

Basically, Americans of low income are the 
Same as you and I. We all seek constantly 
to improve our station in life. We can go 
as high as our opportunities and our abili- 
ties permit us. That's the American way. 
We all want a decent home for our families. 

By the way, the title of NAREB'’s editorial 
was “Let’s Stop It Now.” I agree whole- 


_ heartedly. 


It'll Take More Than Big Four Meet for 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY À 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “It'll Take More Than Big Four 
Meet for Peace” which appeared in the 
May 17, 1955, issue of the Owensboro 
Messenger of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

IT'LL TAKE MORE THAN Bic FOUR MEET FOR 
PEACE 


It has been taken for granted for sometime 
that, barring difficulties imposed by the 
Kremlin, there will be a Big Four meeting 
in late spring or early summer to discuss an 
easing of world tensions. But this was not 
meant to include a face-to-face meeting of 
the heads of state. 

Now President Eisenhower has given Secre- 
tary of State Dulles authority to arrange a 
so-called meeting at the summit, if it can 
be held in accord with certain conditions. 
Perhaps one may be permitted to voice doubt 
that such a conference would prove produc- 
tive, even if the preconditions are met. 

To begin with, a meeting at the summit 
is supposed to be a gathering of equals. That 
means men who head the party that got to 
the peak, and not some of the load bearers. 

In this case, we evidently cannot arrange 
that kind of conference. For the Russian 
representative would be Marshal Nikolai 
Bulganin, Soviet premier in name but in fact 
considered to be under the thumb of Nikita 
Khrushchev, secretary of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

Consequently, the high level meeting 
would find Mr. Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Eden of Britain (if the Conservatives win the 
May 26 election), Premier Edgar Faure of 
France—all top men—meeting with a 
Russian who would look constantly to Mos- 
cow for signals. 

No French premier these days can assume 
he is operating on more than a temporary 
pass. ‘Therefore he brings little authority 
of a personal sort to any conference. As a 
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matter of fact, Faure may not even be the 
“man at the summit” by summertime. 

In the heat of a great war, people tend to 
Cluster around a handful of dominant 
leaders in the chief warring nations. Thus 
it was perhaps inevitable that in World War 
II big decisions fell to Soviet, British and 
American heads of state meeting in personal 
session. 

But the history of these personal meet- 
ings, as we have seen, has been far from 
happy in terms of ultimate results. It would 
seem plain that heads of state possess no 
special magic that can guarantee the good 
faith of the participating countries. 

In the light of the historical record, it is 
astounding that so many people today place 
such fanciful hope in the wonder-working 
of another top level conference. Only fear, 
presumably, could lead them to think so 
wishfully, could make them seek that “one 
great stroke’ which would wash away all 
their troubles. 

The Russians may indeed be in a mood to 
arrange some kind of deal with the West, in 
line with strategy which recognizes the 
West’s augmented strength in Europe. But 
if they are, it will not take Eden, Faure, 
and Mr. Eisenhower to bring it off. Their 
agents, meeting with agents of the Kremlin, 
can do it. 

Except possibly as a news photographers’ 
showpiece, the meeting at the summit is to- 
day largely a discredited device of diplomacy. 
Pressures for it now may be politically ir- 
resistible in some places, but realistic men 
will not bank heavily on an outcome tri- 
umphant for freedom. 


An Authoritative Tribute To Our Young 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very timely edi- 
torial, commenting upon the inaugural 
address of President Arthur B. Bron- 
well, of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which apepared in the May 1 issue 


of the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 


gram. 
The article follows: 
TECH INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


In his inaugural address Saturday, Presi- 
dent Arthur B. Bronwell, of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute spoke earnestly of the many 
problems which educators face in these 
times. 

One of the points which he stressed is the 
“geometrical growth of knowledge in vir- 
tually every field of human endeavor.” The 
ever-mounting discoveries of new facts, the 
constantly accumulating mass of data, the 
working out of new theories—these add so 
swiftly to the world’s information that man 
sometimes becomes confused and almost 
overwhelmed. -As President Bronwell re- 
marked, there is “no field of knowledge which 
has progressed more rapidly or had a more 
profound effect upon our national life than 
science and engineering.” Moreover, there 
is no sign of a pause in this rapid advance. 
“Those who work close to the frontiers of 
knowledge,” said President Bronwell, “assert 
that there are vast unexplored domains of 
knowledge which will yet change our culture 
and our industry.” 

It is no wonder that there are contro- 
versies in education. 
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Not all change is progress, but there cer- 
tainly cannot be progress without change. 
Here youth makes its invaluable contribu- 
tion. “The touchstone of civilization’s 
progress has always been youths’ restless urge 
to seek change,” President Bronwell said. 

But this is no mere curiosity or discon- 
tent. President Bronwell believes in the 
“integrity and promise of the youth of this- 
country.” He has been associated with col- 
lege-age students for nearly 20 years, and 
during that time he has “observed no dim- 
inution of ideals, of motivation, of capamili- 
ties, and abilities.” 

That was a calm but strong tribute to the 
young people of today. 


Roger Lowell Putnam—Advertising Club 
of Springfield, Mass., Honors Outstand- 
ing Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
liam Pynchon medal is an award given 
by the Springfield Advertising Club to a 
Springfield citizen for distinguished serv- 
ice to his city. It is the most coveted of 
civic awards. I am happy to inform the 
Congress that this year’s presentation 
went to one who is familiar to many 
Members of this House, Roger Lowell 
Putnam. 


The Springfield Advertising Club is to 
be congratulated on its choice. There 
are few men who have served the city 
of Springfield, Mass., more conspicuously 
than Mr. Putnam. He has been a “good 
citizen” in the very best tradition of 
those words. Whether in peace or in 
war, he has answered the call of his Na- 
tion and his community. And no mat- 
ter what level in which he served, he 
has given outstanding, noteworthy serv- 
ice. In a life that has been crammed 
with private executive functions, he has 
nonetheless found much time to devote 
to the public good. Indeed he has been 
and is an inspiring example not alone 
to his own city but to the Nation. The 
father of five children, a graduate magna 
cum laude from Harvard, studied at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
honorary degrees from Boston College 
and St. Anselm’s College; vice president, 
president, and chairman of the board of 
Package Machinery Co.; director of Van 
Norman Co., American Bosch Corp., 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, New Eng- 
land Council; sole trustee, Lowell Ob- 
servatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; member of 
American Astronomical Association, 
Petersham, Mass., Memorial Library, 
Springfield, Mass., Library Association, 
Commission on Fine Arts and Music, As- 
tronomical Society of the Pacific, Har- 
vard Club of Boston and New York, Col- 
ony Club of Springfield, Delta Psi—all of 
these give testimony to his success in 
education and in business. Further 
achievements in behalf of his Nation and 
community are detailed in his service as 
an ensign and lieutenant, United States 
Navy in World War I; lieutenant com- 
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mander, United States Naval Reserve, 
1943; research and development on staff 
of Admiral Kirk, Deputy Director of 
Office of Contract Settlement, 1944-46; 
Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
1952; and mayor of Springfield, Mass., 
1937-41 the first three time mayor up 
to that time in the history of the city. 

Roger Lowell Putnam received the 
William Pynchon Medal at the annual 
award dinner of the Advertising Club 
of Springfield on last Tuesday, May 17, 
1955. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD and to include an editorial titled 
“Pynchon Medal Award” that appeared 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
on May 18, 1955. 

PYNCHON MEDAL AWARD 


Rogel Lowell Putnam last night became 
the 80th person to receive the William Pyn- 
chon Medal, awarded by the Springfield Ad- 
vertising Club for distinguished service to 
the city. 

The award, named for the founder of 
Springfield, was given to Mr. Putnam, a 
former mayor and chairman of the board of 
the Package Machinery Co., of East Long- 
meadow, for “his outstanding contributions 
in the field of humanics which have been 
dedicated to the betterment of mankind, for 
his voluntary acceptance of duty in local, 
national, and international affairs, his busi- 
ness and personal integrity, and his devotion 
to responsibilities, which have been reflected 
in higher standards of human values in the 
civic, industrial, and community life of the 
Springfield area.” 

Adm. Alan G. Kirk, former Ambassador to 
Russia, spoke at the dinner and lauded Mr. 
Putnam who served on Kirk’s staff during 
two world wars. 

There are many in Springfield who can 
testify to Mr. Putnam’s ability and intelli- 
gence, who can cite his achievements, and 
can do honor to his devotion to public causes. 
However, we are pleased when the judgment 
of our community is endorsed by someone 
from another field of service who recognized 
Mr. Putnam’s worth. 

Mr. Putnam is honored with the Pynchon 
Medal, and he adds honor to the award as 
he joins the roll of distinguished citizens 
who have served Springfield well. 


The Canadian Vaccine Story: No Snarls, 
No Doubts, No Delays as Government 
Runs the Program | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New York Post of May 20, 1955, is de- 
serving of our attention: 

THE CANADIAN VACCINE Story: No SNarLs, No 


Dovusts, No DELAYS AS GOVERNMENT RUNS 
THE PROGRAM 


TORONTO, May 20.—Canada’s polio immu- 
nization program moves along unhampered, 
unclouded by the shadows of doubt and free 
of bickering, accusations, and suspicion. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the 
Dominion, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, the medical profession, and the na- 
tion's principal research facilities, 1,500,000 
children will have been inoculated by July 
1, and 5,400,000 a year later. 
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This represents free inoculations—at least 
two shots—for every boy and girl in Canada 
under 20 years of age by July 1956. 

Already more than 1 million children have 
received their first shots. 

The entire cost is being shared by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. Every 
dose of vaccine for the free program is being 
produced in Canadian laboratories under 
Government contract. 

As long ago as last year when the vaccine 
field tests were underway, Canada’s Health 
Minister, Paul Martin, began to lay plans 
against the day when it would be pronounced 
@ success. 

Unlike his Washington counterpart, Wel- 
fare Secretary Hobby, Martin was ready with 
a program when the Francis report hailed 
the vaccine as safe and effective. He had 
plans worked out with the Provinces, both 
for distribution and for sharing the cost of 
the nonprofit vaccine on a 50-50 basis. 

From the beginning the program in Can- 
ada has been remarkably free of controversy, 

The inoculation blitz began in Ontario, 
Canada's largest and most populous domin- 
ion, on March 4, more than a month before 
the Salk vaccine was confirmed a success by 
the Francis commission. It has picked up 
speed continuously since, uninterrupted by 
fears of danger, failure, or doubt. 

To date Canada has not had one post- 
inoculation case of polio. 

There have been no charges of lack of 
precaution of insufficient testing or of gov- 
ernmental meddling in the field of medicine. 
In fact, the Canadian Medical Association 
has given its complete blessing to govern- 
ment control of the program and considers 
the Canadian system the ideal method of 
distribution. 

All over Canada private practitioners are 
offering their assistance without fee to medi- 
cal health officers to speed the program 
along. 

They are not .ealous of government in- 
tervention. Dr. A. D. Kelly, general sec- 
retary of the Canadian Medical Association, 
has said it was traditional in Canada that 
all biological products of this kind be made 
available by the government. 

Behind the Canadian immunization pro- 
gram and most responsible for its fast start 
and success is one man—Dr. Robert D. De- 
Fries, director of the University of Toronto 
School of Hygiene and the Connaught Medi- 
cal Research Laboratories—where to date all 
of Canada’s Salk vaccine has been made. 

Research for a polio vaccine have been 
underway in Connaught Laboratories at the 
University of Toronto for many years before 
the Salk vaccine was developed. The work 
was financed by the Canadian Foundation 
for Poliomyelitis. 

As a result of a Connaught discovery the 
lab supplied most of the culture medium 
and live virus used in the preparation of 
Salk vaccine for last year’s tests in Canada 
and the United States. 

In May 1954, at a meeting of the Do- 
minion Council of Health, DeFries raised 
the question of Government financing of the 
program. 

This was still long before the Salk vac- 
cine had been proved a success. But De- 
Fries had enough confidence in the Salk 
product to recommend that the Govern- 
ment not wait for proof but underwrite the 
cost of full-speed production of the vaccine. 

The Provinces agreed to pay half the cost 
of producing 500,000 triple doses of vaccine 
to be distributed on a per capita basis to 
all districts. The Federal Health Depart- 
ment underwrote the other half. 

Each triple dose cost $1.50. 

Delivery was promised for April 1 of this 
year, but it came through even before and 
the immunization program began in On- 
tario on March 4. There has been a 90- 
percent response of those eligible for the 
first group, every Canadian child in the 
first three grades, 
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By July 1 children in those grades will 
have had twoinjections. They will get their 
third 7 months later. In Ontario this rep- 
resents 375,000 children, more than 20 per- 
cent of all Ontario children under 20. 

“We are very satisfied with our program,” 
said Dr. John T. McPhair, Ontario's deputy 
minister of health. “We have had no criti- 
cism, no hitches, no protests. - It has rolled 
on remarkably smoothly,” he said. 

Until now the vaccine has been available 
only to those decreed eligible by the Prov- 
inces. But it is now becoming available to 
private doctors from two -pharmaceutical 
houses, Parke-Davis and Eli Lilly, who send 
it to Canada from the United States. 

According to Dr. Kelly, however, the CMA 
presumes that as soon as Connaught (and 
the University of Montreal's Institute of 
Microbiology and Hygiene, which is also set- 
ting up manufacturing facilities under Gov- 
ernment grant) catches up with the de- 
mand, vaccine will be made available to 
private doctors at Government expense as 
is the case with other biological products. 

In the meantime, at the University of To- 
ronto’s laboratories (not a Government- 
owned institution) scientists continue to 
make the vaccine as fast as is safely pos- 
sible. Every batch is checked twice—once 
at the lab and a second time by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare Lab- 
oratories in Ottawa. 


Bill Introduced To Erect a Memorial to the 
Memory of Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
that we pay homage today to genius. 
Albert Einstein was that and more— 
much more. We pay homage to this 
gentle man, to this man of heart, con- 
science, and mind. He sought the 
answer that all of us, in an infinite 
variety of ways, seek—the underlying 
unity of the universe. 

We weep that he is gone from us, and 
it is right that we do so. We rejoice 
that in him and through him we have 
witnessed the magnificence that human 
beings can reach, and it is right that we 
do so. 

Albert Einstein was a shy man, at 
ease only with his music and the chil- 
dren who came his way. Yet he was a 
man unafraid. He did not keep silent 
when demagogs and self-seekers 
sought to shackle us into conformity and 
strip us of our natural heritage of rest- 
less, searching, intellectual curiosity. 
He feared, more than any one single 
thing, the mind imprisoned. There were 
many who for this reason called him 
foolish and soft and there were others 
who called him dangerous. 

He lent his illustrious name to many 
causes because—and of this I am sure— 
he knew there are many ills, many woes, 
many injustices man-made which man 
can undo. Poverty, disease, prejudice, 
hatreds—these are common foes. And 
Albert Einstein, man of genius, of scien- 
tific achievement unmatched in this 
century, looked upon the people and 
loved them, all peoples, all creeds, all 
races, 
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I remember once receiving a letter. 
The envelope was the kind that you buy 
for a penny in a corner store. The ad- 
dress on the envelope was written in a 
small, almost childish hand. And inside 
was a letter, handwritten, in the same 
hand, on a penny sheet of stationery, re- 
questing help on a private immigration 
case, and the signature, humbly and un- 
pretentiously, was “Albert Einstein.” 

This was some 10 years ago, and the 
memory of this simple little letter stays 
with me, for it was a mark of the man's 
humility and greatness. 


When I spoke with him, as I had the 
honor to do on a number of occasions, I 
was again struck by the simplicity of this 
man who had opened vistas of science 
that even today are remaking the world. 
Today we stand at the crossroads be- 
tween fear and hope. There will be a 
meeting “at the summit” of four world 
leaders who, together, could unlock the 
doors to peace. The dread destruction 
unleashed by the Einstein formula may 
yet be the Einstein formula to release 
the world from the scourge of war. For 
the dread of this destruction has pushed 
the world toward the imperative of mak- 
ing peace. 

Because of this and because of much 
more which is inexpressible in the hu- 
man heart, I have offered a resolution to 
erect a memorial to the memory of Al- 
bert Einstein. The resolution I have in- 
troduced reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That authority is hereby 
granted to any organization which may be 
organized for this purpose, to erect within 5 
years from the date of approval of this reso- 
lution, a memorial testifying to the hu- 
manity and majestic scientific achievements 
of Albert Einstein, in the city of Washing- 
ton on such grounds as may be designated 
by the Fine Arts Commission, subject to the 
approval of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary. The model of the memorial so to be 
erected shall be first approved by the said 
Commission and by the Joint Committee on 
the Library, the same to be presented to the 
people of the United States without cost to 
the Government of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of custodian mainte- 
nance of the edifice contemplated by this 
act will be borne perpetually by the organi- 
zation undertaking its original construction. 


Keep the Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in offering for the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Thursday, May 19, 
1955, issue of the Missouri Cash-Book, 
of Jackson, Mo., I would call attention 
to the fact that it appears that the Farm 
Bureau, through its Farm Bureau News, 
appears to be following the policy set by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson in his 
apparent efforts to widen the breech be- 
tween consumer and farm groups; is de- 
liberately, purposefully, and maliciously 
misquoting the record. y 

In this particular instance I am re- 
ferring to the misquoting of the distin- 
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guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the Honorable HAR- 
OLD D. CooLeEy, of North Carolina, who 
has been misquoted by those who would 
attempt to leave the impression that 
Representative CooLEY has said that Mr. 
Walter Reuther made the best speech 
that he had ever heard given before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and 
the same people would, also by their 
misquotations attempt to leave the im- 
pression that Chairman Coo.Ley had said 
that Mr. Reuther had presented the 
farmers case better than it had been pre- 
sented by any witness who had appeared 
before his committee. The Farm Bureau 
News, according to the reprint of its ar- 
ticle in the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram, apparently has dealt in the 
use of the superlative to leave the im- 
pression that Chairman Coo.Lry was dis- 
crediting the testimony of many out- 
standing farm leaders who have ap- 
peared before his committee. 

In my opinion nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I attended the 
hearing at which Mr. Reuther testified, 
and I have been present at many other 
hearings during the time I have been a 
Member of Congress and during which 
I have been privileged to serve on this 
great committee which is working so 
hard in the face ef dogged, determined 
and persistent opposition of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture. It was my 
first time to ever see, meet, or hear Mr. 
Reuther, and I must confess that before 
he began I was skeptical of any contribu- 
tion which might be made by the presi- 
dent of any group of organized labor, 
even if he did represent an estimated 6 
million members, all of whom naturally 
are consumers of farm products. 


Following his talk I said that I con- 
curred with the statement of Chairman 
CooLEY that Mr. Reuther had made 
one—and I repeat, one—of the best 
speeches dealing with the problems of 
agriculture that I had heard. Likewise, 
Chairman Coo.ey did not say that Mr. 
Reuther had presented the farmers’ case 
better or more effectively than it had 
been presented by any farm leader. 
What he did say, and I quote from the 
hearings, which I believe were correctly 
reported: 

We have had many farm leaders in this 
committee during the 20 years that I have 
served here on this committee and I want 
to say that not one of them has surpassed 
you in the presentation of the farmers’ cause. 


To those who have been critical of our 
chairman for inviting representatives of 
consumers groups to appear before our 
committee to discuss the proposed 
changes in the farm bill to restore 90 per- 
cent of parity to support prices on basic 
commodities, which has now been ap- 
proved in the House, I would only remind 
them that every person in this Nation is 
affected either directly or indirectly by 
the prosperity of agriculture and the mil- 
lions of farm families who derive their 
livelihood from the soil. Those con- 
sumers who have been led to believe that 
the high prices they are having to pay 
for food and fiber are caused by the 
fixed fair support prices which have been 
accorded the basic commodities, need to 
learn the truth. One of the best ways 
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for them to get the true picture is to at- 
tend and participate in the hearings on 
legislation of this type. This is the op- 
portune time to correct the wrong im- 
pressions they may have gained from 
reading propaganda put out by those 
who contend that they represent agri- 
culture, but who at this very hour are 
attempting to destroy the agricultural 
program which we have been attempting 
to build for years. 


It is for this reason that I commend 
to my colleagues for reading the editorial 
below, which was written by my good 
friend, Mr. C. C. Oliver, a contributing 
editor of the Cash-Book: 


MAYBE THEY REMEMBERED 


In last week’s issue of our Farm Bureau 
News, there was a reprint in its editorial 
column from the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram in which Congressman HAROLD 
CooLey, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, was taken to task because 
he praised a talk made before his committee 
by Walter Reuther, head of the CIO, in behalf 
of farmers. 

The article was headed “A Scratching of 
Backs?” Since our experience has been that 
the Farm Bureau News prints only opinions 
that meet with its editors’ opinions, we as- 
sume that it agrees wholeheartedly with the 
article reproduced from the Drovers Tele- 
gram. 

The D. T. says the thing that gave it a jolt 
(and we presume jolted the F. B. News) was 
Mr. Coo.ey’s statement that Mr. Reuther 
“actually made the best farm speech that 
I have heard in our committee room during 


the entire 20 years that I have served on ' 


the House Committee on Agriculture.” 


What is there in or about a statement 
like that to give the Drovers Telegram and 
in turn the Farm Bureau News, a jolt? Do 
they think Mr. CooLry wasn’t telling the 
truth or do they think he’s just a poor 
judge of speeches on farming? If it’s the 
latter view they take, We’d like to inform 
them that Mr. CooLrey wasn’t alone in his 
appraisal of the speech as the best that he’d 
ever heard. Our Congressman from this dis- 
trict, PauL C. Jones, wrote in his newsletter 
to the papers of this district, the first of 
last March, saying: 4 

“One of the most impressive witnesses 
who has ever appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture which is pres- 
ently considering a proposal to restore the 
90 percent price-support program, was CIO 
President Walter Reuther, whose opening 
statement was that while he was not ap- 
pearing as an authority on farm problems 
nor as an expert on farm policies, that 
speaking on behalf of the 6 million mem- 
bers of the CIO, he wanted to make it clear 
that ‘American farmers who are making a 
tremendous tontribution to the well-being 
and the economic progress of our great 
country ought to be given the kind of sup- 
port and consideration that will enable farm 
families to get that measure of economic 
justice that parity reflects.’ 

“At the conclusion of Mr. Reuther’s state- 
ment, made from notes and lasting about 45 
minutes, I believe that without exception 
and regardless of politics or philosophy, the 
members of the committee concurred with 
Chairman CooLEY. when he stated that in 
his opinion, Mr. Reuther had made one of 
the best speeches he had ever heard, and 
added, ‘We have had many farm leaders 
in this committee during the 20 years that I 
have served here on this committee and I 
want to say that not one of them has sur- 
passed you in the presentation of the farm- 
er’s cause’.” 

This appraisal and statement of Congress- 
man JONES would seem to warrant the opin- 
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ion that Chairman Coo.ry expressed follow- 
ing Mr. Reuther’s talk. 

But quoting the D. T. further as reprinted 
in the Farm Bureau News it says: “But to 
say in effect that an outsider has been able 
to present the farmer’s case more effectively 
than the farmer himself, obviously is to do 
an injustice to a great many intelligent 
farmers and conscientious farm leaders.” 

Where's the injustice? If we're trying to 
do a job and a fellow comes along who can do 
better than we can at it, we’d welcome his 
help instead of considering that he was doing 
us an injustice. 

Doubtless Chairman CooLEY, Mr. JONES 
and other members of the committee have 
heard many intelligent farmers and con- 
scientious farm leaders, But they might 
have been like Allen Kline, former national 
president of the organization, and H. E. 
Slusher, present president of the Missouri 
Farm Bureau, neither of whom in Our opin- 
ion represent the rank and file of our mem- 
bership. We’ve read some of their speeches 
and heard them talk and when they'd get 
in stride and go to talking to us about losing 
our freedom and security if we voted con- 
trols on our major crops and got as much 
as 90 percent of parity on them, it always 
seemed to us like they were long on verbiage 
and short on meat. 

Maybe Mr. CooLreY, Jones, and the rest 
of the Committee on Agriculture recalled 
their kind of speeches when they were pass- 
ing judgment on Mr. Reuther’s talk, 


What America and Freedom Has Meant 
to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an excellent 
speech made by Mr. Alfred P. Adamo, of 
Detroit, before his friends who gathered 
on the occasion of his 50th year in the 
United States. 


Mr. Adamo typifies the spirit of the 
hard-working Italian immigrant in his 
love and appreciation of America with its 
freedom and equal opportunity fọr all. 
He has developed a deep-rooted under- 
standing of American principles which 
he zestfully and patriotically believes 
should be guarded with the utmost care. 


Those of us who are native born in 
America and tend to take for granted 
our heritage might well heed the words 
of Alfred Adamo: 

On May 4, 1905, then 17 years old, I im- 
migrated to the United States of America 
from Italy. During these 50 years (which 
seems to me to be just yesterday) I have 
found that America is the land of opportuni- 
ties and holds many promises for man, pro- 
vided that he is able and willing to con- 
tribute his share of energy and to work for 
success. 

Remember that freedom is precious to the 
man that appreciates it, and such freedom 
can never be purchased because it comes 
from the will of God and is delivered unto 
man and it is up to him to keep it close to 
his heart in order to make good use of it. 

History tells us that the Italians (Romans) 
did a lot of good deeds for the world: They 
brought religion, civilization, art, music, lit- 
erature, and laws, but when they became 
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careless, the empire of Rome fell, like leaves 
that fall in the fall. Italy is still the center 
of all Christendom and famous for the 
splendor of her architecture. 

The very same thing could happen and 
may happen to America, if we continue to 
become careless and to accept those evil for- 
eign powers’ advice. We must bear in mind 
that America has been surrounded by un- 
scrupulous friends, and citizens who have 
been jealous, prejudiced, and envious; and 
that is why America is not as it used to be. 
That is also why today we are in a state of 
regimentation and slave taxation, but there 
is still time to save America from further 
confusion if we all work together, have faith 
among ourselves, and trust each other. 

Faith and freedom are just like a light in 
a dark room, if you and I are able to keep 
that light burning we must encourage faith, 
hope, charity in order to keep man close to- 
gether. Freedom gives man the willpower 
to work and build and to cultivate the work 
he has done. 

Freedom is a gift to man but often he loses 
it because he abuses it and becomes very 
careless and selfish. 

Remember that life is only what you make 
of it, and you should never give up hope. It 
is not where you were born or what you are, 
it is what you make of yourself that counts. 

America is the only country in the world 
that has given man justice, freedom, and 
equality. We should never neglect our 
duties of being good, loyal American citizens 
and we should never rely on others to accom- 
plish what we are aiming at. We should 
always give an honest day’s work whether we 
work for ourselves or others, in order to pro- 
duce. Remember a house is to be built from 
the bottom and not from the top. 

I personally have found that in order to 
get what you aim for, you have to work for 
it. No individual should depend on others, 
but should learn to depend on himself. No 
matter how little you may earn, you will 
enjoy it. At no time should an individual 
feel that the Government owes him a living, 
as the Government is sustained by the 
people. The only thing that a Government 
should promise to its citizens is a good social 
and constructive legislation, 

When a citizen begins to depend on his 
Government for future security, the Nation 
stands still, and he becomes poor. 

Many people do not understand America, 
and this is the reason why they have such 
a low and superficial conception of its power. 

America is the melting pot of all races and 
creeds, and when we came here we all be- 
longed to a minority group, but as Americans 
we should never.feel that we belong to that 
group. It is my belief and contention that 
there is no minority group, which we have 
often heard about. 

There are some of those unsatisfied groups 
which the more they received the more they 
wanted. 

People came here from all over the globe. 
They brought with them civilization, re- 
ligion, art, and laws and we all contributed 
so much, and that is why America has be- 
come so great in such a short time. 

All of these years it has been my aim to 
contribute my share of work and to build for 
the growth and success of America. Even 
as of today, my working hours are never less 
than 12 daily; but I have enjoyed earning 
what I have and helping others as much as 
I could. 

We have often heard that there is no 
second-class citizen or individual. This is a 
great error on the part of the spokesman be- 
cause I believe there is a first- and second- 
class citizen. There always has been and 
always will be. We may be born and die 
equal but we never live and contribute 
equally. 

I wish to tell you a secret that should be 
of interest to every citizen: Since I became a 
citizen I never missed a vote and you should 
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do likewise because this is of vital interest 
to everyone. 

I have anticipated this. celebration, for 
many years, in appreciation of my adopted 
country, and it makes me so happy to thank 
each and every one for being with me and 
helping on this occasion; and may God bless 
you and keep America close to your heart. 

In closing, I wish to pay tribute to my 
wife, Anna, who has constantly worked with 
me; my 3 children, Louis, Victor, and Vic- 
toria;. my daughters-in-law, Daisy, Anna; 
my son-in-law, Clifford; and my 5 grand- 
children, Marcia, Diana, Victor, Anna Marie, 
and Christine. 

: ALFRED P. ADAMO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Germany and the United States Are 
Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following excerpts from my remarks 
at the annual Founder's Day dinner of 
the Steuben Society of America at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, Saturday night, 
May 21: 

The problem of the status of Germany to- 
day and its relations with the United States 
is of the deepest concern not only to mem- 
bers of the Steuben Society but to all Amer- 
icans, 

It is now 10 years since World War II, 
10 years that have been as fateful for man- 
kind as any decade in history. Ten years 
ago hopes for permanent peace were high. 
We have seen those hopes fade as the Com- 
munists made clear their intention to domi- 
nate the world. We have seen the advent 
of the atomic age, with its awesome poten- 
tialities for good or evil. We have seen 
whole societies in flux, as colonial regimes 
have yielded to pressure, and new states have 
been launched to fend for themselves. As 
the conquest of time and space has assumed 
fantastic proportions, we know, with a sense 
of utter finality, that geographic isolation 
is impossible. Thus we have seen our own 
America emerge as the acknowledged leader 
of the free world. 

During this entire period a crucial prob- 
lem in American foreign policy has been the 
problem of Germany. I might almost say 
the crucial problem—for the trained man- 
power and the huge industrial complex of 
Germany represent the greatest prize in the 
deadly game originated by the men in the 
Kremlin. In short, the future of Germany 
and of America are inextricably linked. 

Once Soviet intentions toward Germany 
became clear, our present German policy be- 
gan to evolve. In his famous speech in 
Stuttgart in 1946, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes declared that America would help 
Germany toward economic recovery and po- 
litical stability. 

We merged our occupation zone with that 
of the British, and when the Marshall plan 
was inaugurated we made help available to 
Germany in liberal amounts. That aid 
sparked the remarkable economic recovery of 
Germany, a recovery that has aroused the 
admiration of the world. Under Allied aus- 
pices, a constiution for a democratic Fed- 
eral Government of Germany was drawn up, 
and that Government was launched in 1949. 
A few months before, our airlift had called 
the Soviet bluff designed to push freedom out 
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of West Berlin. Then came the complex ne- 
gotiations for the rearmament of Germany. 
They were rendered more urgent by the bold 
Communist attempt to seize South Korea, 
the lesson of which for Germany was all too 
clear. The current of pessimism which 
swept the free world at the defeat of the 
European Defense Community was fortu- 
nately replaced by the thrill of hope when 
the Western European Union became a re- 
ality. The salient fact, however, is that 
today, 10 years after the end of the war, 
Germany stands again a sovereign state, 
with democratic political parties, institu- 
tions, courts, and press. 

This reforging of the bonds of German- 
American friendship is not solely a product 
of power politics. It did not arise simply 
because Russia covets Germany and we op- 
pose Russia. Nor is it completely the result 
of our desire to keep German economic 
strength on our side, important as that 
factor may be. It is also a recognition of 
the intrinsic virtues of the German peo- 
ple, of their energy and their. dedication. 
Above all, it is an appreciation of the effort 
by which Germany pulled itself up from 
the depths. Such a people obviously can- 
not be treated as a cipher in international 
politics; they cannot be a purely agricultural 
people; they cannot be left powerless, tempt- 
ing prey to Soviet rapacity. 

On the surface, then, our policy in Ger- 
many has been a success. But beneath the 
surafce are many boiling tensions which may 
yet defeat the policies on which we have la- 
bored so long. Occasionally it seems that we 
are in danger of converting those policies 
into ends in themselves, and those of losing 
the advantages in Germany and Europe 
which we now hold. 

Lest this all seem cryptic, let me hasten 
to specify. It is no secret, for example, that 
not only the French but the other nations 
of continental Europe as well are lukewarm 
on German rearmament. They have ac- 
cepted the idea, but only in the context of a 
complicated set of alliances in which we are 
the dominating partner. This attitude, per- 
haps, is only to be expected, in view of the 
long memories which war often breeds. 

But the interesting thing is that consid- 
erable numbers of Germans and anti-Com- 
munist Germans at that, likewise oppose re- 
armament. Some oppose it because they 
fear renascent militarism. But even more 
widely held is the conviction that final aline- 
ment with the western bloc through re- 
armament closes the door on reunification 
of Germany for as long as those of us alive 
today can reasonably foresee. 

What a trump card this situation gives to 
Soviet diplomacy. The Soviets have always 
had it in their power, of course, to bring 
about German unification. But they have 
always balked at genuinely free elections. 
Their ill-concealed desire to communize all 
of Germany has caused them to forfeit this 
diplomatic advantage. Not only would the 
western allies not accept unification of Ger- 
many on Communist terms, but Germany 
would not accept it either. 

Now the Soviet Union is seeking to turn 
to central Europe the face of sweet reason- 
ableness. After 10 years of blocking an 
Austrian treaty, it has suddenly agreed to 
conditions on which the West had not been 
able to win acceptance for years. The Rus- 
sians have agreed to withdraw all troops. 
Austria, on its part, is not to join any mili- 
tary alliance, or permit military bases on its 
territory, and is to ask a guarantee from the 
Big Four against any future attempt by Ger- 
many at anschluss, or union. This week the 
bells of St. Stephen's in Vienna pealed out 
the glad news of Austria’s freedom. 

It is apparent, however, that the real 
object of this not too subtle maneuver is 
Germany. The Russians are quite plainly 
saying to Germany: Withdraw from the 
Western alliance, do not proceed with re- 
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armament, accept the status of neutrality, 
and we will see to it that you are happily 
reunited with your 18 million brethren in 
the East. In the offing are hints of increased 
trade with Eastern Europe. It is easy to 
see why this argument should make a pow- 
erful appeal to German opinion. It is 
equally easy to see why it should appeal to 
European opinion outside of Germany, which 
is only reluctantly reconciled to the idea of 
German rearmament. At one stroke the 
Russians have contrived to put pressure on 
the Western system of alliances and on the 
Adenauer government which supports them. 

The Russian object still remains the same: 
to draw a “neutralized” Germany into the 
Communist orbit. This she intends to do 
by retaining her hold on Germany’s enslaved 
neighbors in Eastern Europe, and by biding 
her time for the day when she can swing 
another Molotov-Ribbentrop pact with a 
remilitarized Germany. 

Far be it from-me to suggest that the 
Bonn Republic is about to leap into the arms 
of Moscow. The people of West Germany 
know that the United States is their proven 
friend. They do not look inward, but out- 
ward to a united Europe, and to a Western 
Union that spans the Atlantic. But they 
would be less than human if they were not 
sorely tempted by a Soviet offer of the char- 
acter I have described. 

This situation presents the United States 
with both a trial and an opportunity. Iam 
afraid that if our policy becomes encased in 
rigid formulae, we are in for a time of trial. 
It is all well and good to insist that we favor 
German unity, as our State Department has 
done repeatedly; but this insistence must 
be coupled with a thorough examination of 
the means to achieve it. It is in just such 
an examination that our opportunity lies, 
for it may be possible, in cooperation with 
West Germany, to arrive at a solution for the 
problem of reunification that the Russians 
must either honor, or lose permanently the 
advantage of the diplomatic trump they now 
hold. What is required is some imagina- 
tion, and an ability to take a long, clear 
look at our German policy, a look marked 
by detachment and devotion to the national 
interest, and uncluttered by political slogans. 
I cannot believe that our country lacks 
either the brains or the courage to do this. 

Having said all this, it is with some trepi- 
dation that I offer a few of my own thoughts 
on this subject. It seems to me that per- 
haps one fruitful approach would be to do 
something like this: Let the President tell 
Western Europe in the clearest terms that 
Germany is being rearmed because Russia 
has left the West no alternative; that, how- 
ever, if Western Europe will agree, and if 
Russia will withdraw to her historic borders, 
we would welcome a Germany that is uni- 
fied in freedom, and a liberated Eastern 
Europe, all without the capacity to make 
aggressive war, but with their security 
guaranteed by the United Nations. I think 
that in this manner we would give a crystal- 
clear demonstration to those people of West- 
ern Europe who genuinely fear German re- 
armament that we are not ruthlessly over- 
riding their point of view. At the same 
time, by dropping our insistence that Ger- 
many adhere to the Western bloc for military 
purposes, we might force Russia to consent 
to the unification of Germany under what, 
in the last analysis, would be Western aus- 
pices for every purpose other than military. 
Certainly if Russia refused her consent, on 
these terms, her diplomatic position in Ger- 
many would suffer a hedvy blow. She could 
no longer pose as the champion of German 
unity. 

But I feel this proposal can be pushed 
even further. It seems to me that a logical 
solution for Eastern Europe is at least a par- 
tial internationalization along the lines now 
being pursued in the western part of the 
Continent. Countries such as Poland, the 
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Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria might be free and in- 
dependent, but linked in a Central and 
Eastern European community based on a 
respect for human rights. Who knows? 
Perhaps one day the Eastern European and 
the Western European federations could be 
merged in a real United Europe. And 
couldn’t the vision of Charlemagne and the 
dream of Dante then become a reality? 

Under such a proposal, the advantages that 
might accrue to Germany are considerable. 
The prospects for peace would be vastly 
greater. The partial internationalization of 
Eastern Europe offers a constructive oppor- 
tunity for a just settlement, with German 
concurrence, of the trans-Oder-Neisse ter- 
ritory now administered by Poland. While 
no longer a member of the Western military 
alliance, Germany would not be required 
to forego membership in the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Coun- 
cil of Europe, even of a transatlantic eco- 
nomic and political NATO, nor of the United 
Nations. Germany would lack arms, but she 
would be free to form economic, political, and 
social ties with whom she wished—and I 
think she would wish them mainly with the 
West. Lying in the heart of Europe, she 
would be the natural center of trade within 
the continent. Her mighty economy would 
be devoted toward peace, not war. I refuse 
to believe that Germany can find greatness 
only in militarism, or that the prospect of 
using her economic might to benefit the free 
world in peacetime trade and aid does not 
hold out a higher inspiration to her people. 

For ourselves and our NATO allies, the 
advantages of such a proposal are equally 
obvious. The worst sources of tension in 
Europe would be eliminated. True, Russia 
herself would still be our antagonist in the 
cold war. But NATO could and should con- 
tinue its policy of strength. Certainly the 
NATO position would not be worsened by 
relinquishing 12 hypothetical German di- 
visions for 60-plus existing satellite diyi- 
sions. And if Russia means anything by her 
current disarmament gestures, progressive 
disarmament on both sides can go hand in 
hand with a European settlement. 

Now I know that to expect Soviet Russia 
to withdraw to her historic borders is ex- 
pecting a great deal, and it is easily con- 
ceivable that she would turn such a propo- 
sition down flat. But that should not deter 
us from trying, particularly at a time when 
signs of Soviet stress are beginning to show. 
If the Soviet Union, offered a meaningful 
guaranty of her security in Europe, chooses 
to stand before the world as the force pre- 
venting German unification, as the force im- 
prisoning the satellites, as the force block- 
ing the formation of a European federation 
dedicated to peace, then let her so stand. 
We at least will have done our share. 

Now obviously I do not have the temerity 
to suggest that these proposals with respect 
to Germany and Central Europe are the only 
proposals, or the best proposals, or anything 
of the sort. I merely offer them because I 
am concerned, as I believe you are concerned, 
with the way our policy toward Germany 
seems to be stuck on dead center. 

I think American policy toward Germany 
needs to assume a more affirmative character. 
We must not allow ourselves to be led by 
events. Rather, we must advance positive, 
constructive suggestions looking to the solu- 
tion of this problem. To remain complacent 
is to court disaster. 

When the four powers meet “at the sum- 
mit” this summer, it would be well if the 
West had something positive to talk about. 
For unless we do, a massive Soviet propa- 
ganda victory is in prospect. 

In the 10 years since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, American policy toward Germany, 
and indeed Germany itself, have come full 
circle. At first our policy was stern, specif- 
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cally designed to destroy Germany’s military 
power. The aggressive pursuit by the Soviet 
Union of its goal of world communism forced 
a reconsideration of our aims and methods, 
a reconsideration which led to their thor- 
ough overhaul. 

But it was not only the activities of the 
Communists which forced this reconsidera- 
tion. It was the growing realization, as well, 
that the spirit of Germany was not the spirit 
of Adolf Hitler, but rather the spirit of 
Goethe, of Schiller, of Beethoven. It was 
inspired by the manner in which Germany 
set to work to erect a new, democratic struc- 
ture, on the ruins of the old. 

On its part Germany, at the end of the war, 
was stunned and apathetic. But the will to 
live and grow was strong. Apathy was put 
aside, and by a great national effort, Ger- 
many lifted herself by her own bootstraps, 
restored her once flourishing economy, and 
earned the respect of the nations. Once 
again, she resumed her rightful place in 
world affairs. 

Today Germany is our trusted friend. She 
looks to us to help her solve the economic 
and political problems with which she is 
still beset. We see her as our ally, working 
toward a peaceful world. It is to the mutual 
advantage of both nations that this happy 
relationship could continue. 

In my home city of Milwaukee, a statue of 
Baron von Steuben stands near that of 
George Washington. It is fitting that these 
two heroes of freedom should thus be linked. 
Let the spirit of freedom which both men 
exemplify light the way for Germany and 
America, each united in freedom, to stand 
together against the despotism that 
threatens to engulf us. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra’ copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 5. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Allen J. El- 
lender, of Louisiana, Before the 20th 
Annual Meeting of the Delta Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
address delivered by our colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louis- 
jana [Mr. ELLENDER] before the 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Delta Council, at 
Cleveland, Miss., on May 12, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, OF LOUISI- 
ANA, BEFORE THE 20TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE DELTA COUNCIL, CLEVELAND, Miss., Mar 
12, 1955 


Ladies and gentlemen, I was highly pleased 
and greatly flattered when I received an invi- 
tation to address your annual meeting. It is 
always good for those of us who believe in 
farming as both a way of life and as the 
touchstone of our Nation’s economy to meet, 
to exchange ideas, and to compare our ex- 
Periences. I do not propose to exhaust your 
patience with a long speech today. I realize 
that most of you probably know more about 
the practical side of farming than I, for it 
has been much too long since I followed 
behind a plow and watched the shining steel 
cut into the rich soil of my own State. 

I will attempt to review briefly with you 
today some of the factors which have made 
the great Mississippi Delta the thriving agri- 
cultural area which we know today. I would 
also like to share by thoughts with you as to 
what our agriculture must do in order to 
continue to flourish—in order to remain 
strong to meet future demands. 

My philosophy, both as a farmer and as a 
United States Senator, is a simple phil- 
osophy. I like to treat it and regard it as 
basic. It is this: “A sound agriculture is 
the greatest single bulwark our Nation has 
against the tide of ‘isms’ which are lapping 
at our shores.” 

It has therefore given me considerable 
pain to note that selfish interests and un- 
scrupulous politicians have sought to pin 
the red tag of socialism on our agriculture, 
on our price support program, and even on 
our individual farmers. Unfortunately, their 
efforts, aided and abetted by the trumpeting 
of nationwide propaganda devices, have gone 
far towards blackening the good name of 
American agriculture. 

It is high time that these people, as well as 
the millions of men and women who are 
supported by the proucts of our soil, realized 
that the tar brush they have wielded is 
blackening our greatest single hope for the 
future. 

By 1975, our Nation shall number its in- 
inhabitants not in the one-hundred-and odd 
millions, but in the two-hundred-and-odd 
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We shall have more mouths to 
feed, more bodies to clothe, than we ever 
dreamed of having only a decade ago. At the 
same time, we are going to have to produce 
the extra food and fiber required to meet 
these demands on even fewer acres of land 
than we now have. We will be compelled to 
use every form of American ingenuity in 
coaxing from our dwlindling stock of precious 
soil the cotton, the corn, the wheat, the 
vegetables and the hundreds of other com- 
modities our population will need in order 
to eat as well in 1975 as we did in 1950 or 
even now. 

To meet this task, our agriculture must re- 
main strong. It must prosper. It must be 
made attractive. 

As I stand before you today, I cannot hon- 
estly report that we are building the strength 
that we shall so urgently require in the years 
to come. On the contrary, American agricul- 
ture is bleeding to death. Farm income is 
falling. The waters of the great river which 
flow past our doorstep continue to carry down 
to the gulf 2 million tons of precious, irre- 
placeable topsoil every cay. That is 730 
million tons of soil a year; put another way, 
enough topsoil to cover a 40-acre farm to the 
depth of 6 inches is dumped into the Gulf 
of Mexico every 3 minutes. 

And besides the Mississippi River, other 
great rivers—the Colorado and the Colum- 
bia—are doing their share in washing away 
the very source of agricultural abundance for 
generations as yet unborn. 

Make of note of this waste, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for it is problem No. 1 on our agricul- 
tural agenda. , 

Problem No. 2 is somewhat less tangible— 
but of infinitely great importance. That 
problem is the economic health of our Amer- 
ican agriculture—of the men and women 
who till our soil. 

Just a month ago, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reported that farm income has 
fallen 10 percent below last year. This down- 
ward spiral has not stopped, contrary to 
what the bright-eyed economists who sit be- 
hind the mahogany desks in Washington may 
say. Every day, more and more of our Amer- 
ican small farmers take a look at their dwin- 
dling income and decide to abandon farming 
and seek employment in the city. Only 30 
years ago, 1 out of every 8 Americans lived on 
a farm; today, 1 American out of every 19 
lives on a farm. 

This mass exodus from the farm has been 
caused primarily by declining prices and 
spiraling operating costs. In 1949, nearly 43 
percent of our total gross farm income was 
retained in the form of profits; in 1954, only 
87 percent of our farm income went into the 
farmer’s pockets. In 1951, the average net 
income of our farm family workers was 
$2,120; in 1954 this had dropped to only a lit- 
tle more than $1,900. President Eisenhower 
reported to the Congress only a month ago 
that over a million and a half American 
farmers have cash incomes of under $1,000. 
During this same period, corporate profits 
increased. ‘The wages and salaries paid to 
nonfarm workers skyrocketed from a total 
of $195 billion in 1952 to $207 billion in 1954. 
At the same time, farm income fell from $14 
billion to $12 billion. 

In the face of this disastrous trend, the 
Congress last year was presented with a most 
unattractive farm program—the so-called 
sliding scale, or flexible price support pro- 
gram. The objective of that program, as 


announced by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, was to 
achieve for our farmers “full parity in the 
market place.” That laudable goal would be 
attained by discouraging production to the 
point where supply and demand would come 
into balance. Coupled with this laudable 
objective, however, came the most abusive 
description of the American farmer I have 
ever witnessed. The Secretary of Agriculture 
left no stone unturned in blackening our 
farmers and our farm program. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee, the Congress, the 
Nation as a whole was deluged with totally 
misleading estimates of what our farm price 
support program cost our Government. Our 
farmers were pictured as regimented robots, 
feeding at the Government trough and look- 
ing for their sustenance in the pockets of 
the American taxpayer. Never before had 
there been such a concentrated effort by so 
few to hurt so many, so much. 

The Secretary of Agriculture himself told 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that our 
farm program had cost the American people 
since 1932 a grand total of $16 billion. Since 
the occasion of the Secretary’s appearance 
before the committee was to present testi- 
mony on the price support program, the im- 
pression was left that price supports alone 
had cost our Government $16 billion. Many 
newspapers carried stories to that effect. 

Secretary Benson could have determined 
the true facts; he could have stated specifi- 
cally what the price support program had 
actually cost instead of presenting a “loaded” 
table to the committee. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation records plainly showed 
that the total cost of the price support pro- 
gram was not $16 billion, but only a little 
more than $1 billion over a 20-year-period— 
and that $1 billion covered losses on all com- 
modities, including losses on milk, honey, 
and—last but not least—the potato program 
which accounted for almost 50 percent of the 
total loss. As for the basics, well, the total 
cost of price support operations for the basics 
had been only $21 million—or something 
more than $1 million a year. Under these 
circumstances, I was led to only one con- 
clusion—that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was “out to get” our price support program. 

But agriculture should not have to stand 
alone, and it does not stand alone, in receiv- 
ing benefits from our Government. Ameri- 
can business gets its share. According to 
figures in my files, our American businessmen 
have received nearly $26 billion in rapid tax 
amortization benefits since 1951. Yet, there 
has been no great hue and cry arising about 
this program. Only the farmers have been 
treated with scorn. Labor has its minimum 
wage, a floor placed on wages and, indirectly, 
a floor beneath prices charged for manufac- 
tured goods. There has been no cry for 
repeal of the minimum wage; to the con- 
trary, the President has only recently recom- 
mended that the minimum wage be increased 
to 90 cents an hour. No one will argue that 
should wages be increased, the farmers in- 
come will not be affected. Only the farmer 
has his “minimum wage” program whittled 
away. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we shall never build 
a sound agriculture, an agriculture able to 
meet the food and fiber demands tomorrow 
will bring, by laying the economic founda- 
tions of this great industry on the shifting 
sands of insidious propaganda and flexible 
price supports. 
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In the South, our agriculture is comprised 
of many small farmers. We shall not attain 
assurance of agricultural abundance by con- 
centrating our lifeblood—food and fiber— 
in the hands of too few farmers. The gam- 
ble is too great. 

This, then, is problem No. 2. We need a 
sound, forward-looking farm program upon 
which to build our agriculture for tomor- 
row, one that will make it attractive for 
more and more farmers to remain on the 
farm and encourage others who have left 
to come back to the farm. 

But we need something more—we need 
more adequate agricultural research. It is 
time for us to give our scientists the tools 
they require in order to develop higher- 
yielding varieties, better farming equipment, 
improved methods of soil conservation. 

As you have been told, I am chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; I am also a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. I am chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
recommends funds for all flood control and 
navigation projects in our country. 

Only a few months ago, we received a 
budget request from President Eisenhower 
to appropriate some $551 million for all 
flood control and navigation projects in the 
United States. This represents less than 1 
percent of our total budget for the next 
fiscal year. We-were also asked to appro- 
priate $55 million for our soil conservation 
program, plus $250 million for the agricul- 
ural conservation program. Between all 
these programs, we have budgeted slightly 
over 1 percent of our total Federal budget 
for conserving our precious topsoil and for 
expanding our network of Federal waterways. 

This, to my way of thinking, is folly. It 
is shortsightedness. We have seen, during 
the last 15 years, once-great nations submit 
to the yoke of world communism because 
their people were hungry and their agricul- 
tures weak. We face a similar danger in 
this country. Today, we curse surpluses and 
search for ways to dispose of them. We do 
not stop and consider that tomorrow these 
surpluses will dwindle. By 1975, they will 
be gone entirely and our scientists tell us 
that our farmers are going to be hardpressed 
to produce enough food and fiber to feed the 
220 million mouths for which we shall then 
have to provide. 

We are committing one fatal mistake; we 
are failing to keep our agriculture strong 
and prosperous. We are leaving the gate 
wide open to the entrance of the companion 
evils of dissatisfaction and ultimate destruc- 
tion of our way of life. Let me tell you 
now that a lack of food and fiber breeds 
isms and the Red plague of communism 
is anxiously waiting at our doorstep for the 
day when hunger shall stalk this land. 


We have found billions to spend in foreign 
lands, but we pinch our pennies here at 
home. Such a course must be halted and 
more attention given to our domestic re- 
quirements. American generosity to those 
nations less fortunate than our own has been 
hailed far and wide, but I wonder how many 
of our allies realize how niggardly we have 
been with our own people. I am certain 
that few, if any, of our friends across the 
seas know that our generous contribution to 
be has been borrowed money—every cent 
of it. 

The time has come for us to look around 
at our own backyard. There are multitudes 
of things which we have too long neglected 
here at home. Our agriculture is one of 
them, and the most vital, if we are to sur- 
vive as a free nation. 

Before I am charged with preaching gloom 
and doom, let me tell you that I am proud 
of our farmers for the things they have al- 
ready done, despite the odds against which 
they must toil. Here, in this rich delta, we 
have seen a transformation. Twenty-five 
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years ago, one traveling by train from New 
Orleans to Memphis, could, for mile after 
mile, see the effects of poverty, of depres- 
sion, of eroded lands along many stretches 
of the way, and human spirits swept by de- 
spair. Only 2 weeks ago I made the trip 
from Memphis to New Orleans and I wit- 
nessed signs of much progress. We have 
made tremendous headway, and we shall 
continue to go forward. Because our south- 
ern farmers have the “git up and go” to get 
things done, southern agriculture shall not 
stagnate. Cotton is still king here, but we 
have a few crown princes to help him. We 
have licked the cattle tick, and our beef 
and dairy herds are second to none. We 
have planted alfalfa, clover, soybeans, and 
kudzu among other crops and restored the 
fertility.to thousands of worn acres. 

You delta folks have linked arms with 
your county agents and gone out to attack 
the evils of the one-crop system. Working 
with your State legislatures, you have at- 
tracted industries from other parts of our 
country. No more must southern cotton be 
shipped. to New England for spinning; the 
textile mills are locating next door to the 
cotton fields—where they should have been 
in the first place. 

Just the other day, one of my colleagues 
referred to the “new South.” This is not 
the new South; this is the same old South, 
with new ideas and without discriminatory 
freight rates. 

It is a South that is beginning to flex 
its long-dormant economic muscles, to roll 
up its sleeves, and to gird itself for tomor- 
row’s battles. 

Winston Churchill told the world a decade 
ago that he had not become the King’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the disso- 
lution of the British Empire. You and I 
know that the South has not become our 
Nation's most rapidly expanding region in 
order to witness the dissolution of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

We are not going to be crushed—we are 
going to triumph. Folly and false economy, 
propaganda and twisted outlooks are not 
going to strip our Nation of its great agri- 
cultural heart land. But it is time for us 
to get to the task. 

We need a sound price program, one which 
will keep our families on their farms, one 
which will fill our agricultural arsenals with 
the weapons of scientific research. We need 
an enlightened program of soil and water 
conservation, one which will halt the dissi- 
pation of our soil and restore the fertility 
of the lands we have. 

I frankly do not feel that the enactment 
of rigid price supports this year would do 
our farmers any good, for the simple reason 
that because of the set-aside provisions in 
the present law, all basics except wheat are 
to be supported in 1955 at 90 percent of 
parity. But I am equally sure that adher- 
ence to the flexible price-support program— 
a program which lends itself to the concen- 
tration of our agriculture in the hands of 
the few—will lead us to ruin. It is my 
hope that in the early part of next year the 
Senate Agriculture Committee will have be- 
fore it for presentation to the Senate a price- 
support program which is geared to tomor- 
row's needs. I wish to add that I am still 
a strong advocate of rigid price supports 
for our basics, and I shall continue to cham- 
pion them until a better and more suitable 
program can be devised. I have named sub- 
committees to hold hearings on the proposed 
two-price plan for rice. I intend to work 
closely with our other southern Senators 
and Congressmen, and with all other mem- 
bers of all congressional delegations who 
have an interest in American agriculture, to 
the end that a program designed to prevent 
disastrous price fluctuations is achieved. I 
am convinced we can do this without so far 
depressing farm prices that only the wealthy 
can afford to stay in the farming business, 
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Your representatives in Congress are going 
to continue to wage an unrelenting fight to 
obtain enough soil and water conservation 
funds to halt the shameful waste of the very 
source of agricultural abundance—our pre- 
cious topsoil. > 

We are going to do everything in our power 
to see that agricultural research is expanded; 
that new and more efficient farming methods 
are devised, that higher-yielding, disease- 
resistant crop varieties are developed and 
made available, and that expanded uses for 
our agricultural products are discovered and 
utilized. Last, but not least, a realistic ap- 
proach in expanding our foreign markets is 
urgently required. We must devise ways and 
means of competing in world markets. 
American exporters of farm commodities 
must not continue to be placed in the posi- 
tion of having to consult and obtain per- 
mission from the State Department before 
they are able to sell our farm products 
abroad. Experience has shown us that our 
diplomats sometimes seen to have more con- 
cern for foreign farmers than for our own. 

This effort will require the all-out assist- 
ance of every farmer and every farm organi- 
zation in our country. It will require a 
tell-your-neighbor campaign in order to dis- 
pel the attitude of distrust which too many 
of our people display toward our American 
farmers. We must make sure that we give 
the lie to the theory that a reasonable farm 
price-support program carries with it high 
consumer prices. We must let the folks who 
live in the cities know that a shirt which 
costs $4 has in it but 1 pound of cotton worth 
whatever the current market price for cotton 
happens to be. They must understand that 
out of every dollar spent in the grocery store, 
slightly over 40 cents goes to the farmer. 
We must tell them that a loaf of bread has 
in it only 3 cents worth of wheat—even 
though the grocer must charge 17 cents for 
it in order to make a profit. 

This is a time for counterattack, and I 
know that the leaders of our southern agri- 
culture will be in the vanguard. 

Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and the 
other agricultural States have embarked 
upon a farsighted program of balancing their 
agriculture with industry. We must also em- 
bark upon a program of combining realism 
with commonsense; we must be realistic 
about the future and utilize sound, common- 
sense methods of strengthening our agricul- 
tural industry. 

One of the best ways we can achieve this 
end is by increasing our markets as I have 
just stated, and thus reduce the burdensome 
surpluses which have forced our farmers to 
accept drastic acreage reductions in order to 
remain eligible for price protection. We 
must expand markets, however, without de- 
stroying the abundance we need to supply 
those markets, both domestic and foreign. 
We have heard much about price, and I am 
in agreement that if we are to compete with 
synthetics here at home and foreign cotton 
abroad, we must price our cotton so that it 
will sell. But we must also price our cotton 
so that the farmer can make a decent living. 
As the Senate Agriculture Committee stud- 
ies possible price programs, these two objec- 
tives will be first and foremost in our minds. 

This year, our farmers’ production belts 
are drawn tight. The result is hardship; of 
that I am well aware. But let us remember 
to take the good with the bad. As much as 
these acreage reductions hurt right now, they 
are not without their compensating factors. 
Our farmers, you folks who produce cotton 
in particular, have learned to make each acre 
of land yield its utmost. You are using new 
varieties, harvesting them with new means, 
and generally making each acre of land do 
what it required 2 acres to do only a decade 
ago. This increased efficiency is going to be 
our salvation 20 years hence. The things 
you have learned in producing more cotton 
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per acre of land are going to spell the differ- 
ence in 1975 when 220 million Americans in- 
stead of 164 million are going to depend upon 
the fertile soil of the Mississippi Delta and 
other agricultural areas for their very liveli- 
hood—food and fiber. This year of tight 
acreage controls is a cloud on our national 
agricultural picture, but it is not without its 
silver lining. 

In the dark days of this Republic’s in- 
fancy, Thomas Jefferson wrote that the man 
who tilled the soil had a duty to his fellow- 
men to till it well. There is a corollary to 
that basic philosophy. It is this: Those of 
our people who wear the mantle of national 
leadership have a duty to safeguard the fu- 
ture interests, as well as the present inter- 
ests, of all inhabitants of this land. I feel 
sure that the time will come, and come 
quickly, when the smokescreen of misrepre- 
resentation surrounding our industry will 
be blown away. It must be, for the future 
welfare of 220 million Americans hangs in 
the balance. 

As farmers, as Americans vitally interested 
in a vigorous agriculture, you folks in the 
delta have been true to the trust imposed 
upon you. Those of us who have been cho- 
sen by you as your agents in the Congress 
will not let you stand alone. Working to- 
gether, we can bring a sound program from 
out of the confusion into which our agri- 
culture has been plunged. 

And working together, we will. 


Poland’s Constitution of 1791 
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HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in our 
continuing struggle against the forces of 
world communism, we must never forget 
those historical landmarks which show 
the development, over a period of several 
hundred years, of man’s struggle for lib- 
erty and independence. The Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 is such a milestone. It 
is altogether fitting, therefore, that free 
people everywhere, pause to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of this great docu- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement prepared by me, pertaining 
to Poland’s Constitution of 1791. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PoLaANnD’s CONSTITUTION OF 1791 


The year 1791 was a critical one in Europe’s 
turbulent and revolutionary history. The 
political principles of the French Revolution 
were beginning to spread, and the sparks of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” were being 
scattered in all directions.. Those peoples 
suffering under foreign or unrestrained and 
despotic monarchs of their own, were be- 
coming restive, and nearly all of them were 
striving feverishly under enlightened and far- 
sighted group leadership to free themselves 
from foreign oppression or from despotic 
tyranny at home. And, at the same time, 
they were working toward remodeling and 
revitalizing their governmental institutions 
with a definite view of widening the area 
of freedom within their own countries or of 
strengthening themselves against actual or 
potential foreign aggressions. 

In 1791, Poland seemed to be at an ideo- 
logical crossroads. She had already under- 
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gone a partition at the hands of her three 
powerful and greedy neighbors—aAustria, 
Prussia, and Russia. In order to forestall 
any such steps in the future, certain liberal 
leaders of Poland, imbued with genuine 
democratic ideas, had been working on a 
new constitution. It is that document 
adepted in May of 1791 that we are com- 
memorating. 

This historic document seemed at the 
time a true bill of rights for the Polish nation. 
By that constitution, a government of limited 
monarchy was established with definite min- 
isterial responsibility. ‘The electorate of the 
Parliament was considerably enlarged, and 
numerous privileges formerly enjoyed by the 
small upper classes alone were, by this con- 
stitution, made available to other classes. 
Certain rights of the peasantry were restored 
and the peasants were brought under the 
protection of the law. And, above all, free- 
dom of conscience was guaranteed and abso- 
lute religious toleration was established. 

Today, so many years after that epochal 
event and after so many advances in all 
forms of democracy, this document may seem 
somewhat outdated, but nevertheless, it is 
regarded as a forerunner of later liberal con- 
stitutions, particularly in central and east- 
ern Europe. In many respects it was a 
pioneering document and therein may be 
found its real significance. 

Unfortunately, there was little chance to 
put its provisions into operation. Soon 
Poland was again partitioned by her three 
more powerful neighbors and was removed 
from the map of Europe as an independent 
country. Even so, all Poles regard this docu- 
ment as a landmark in their history, and I 
am glad to join them in the 164th anniversary 
of that memorable constitution. Let me ex- 
press my wish that the principles of the 1791 
constitution will give hope and boldness to 
the people of present-day Poland in their 
struggle against their Communist tyrants. 


Address by Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
of Missouri, on the Subject of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the text of 
an address delivered by me at the South- 
west Regional Conference, Child Welfare 
League, St. Louis, Mo., on March 28, 1955. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE SENATE LOOKS AT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(Address by Hon. THOMas C. HENNINGS, JR., 
at Southwest Regional Conference, Child 
Welfare League, St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 
1955) 

Mayor Tucker, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a real privilege as well 
as a personal pleasure for me to participate 
in this Southwest Regional Conference of 
the Child Welfare League of America. The 
history of the league is a distinguished one, 
and I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is, in considerable measure, through your 
leadership that we have made such great 
progress as a Nation in improving services 
for children. From the early days of your 
organization in 1920 and under the leader- 
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ship of Mr. C. C. Carstens, you have consist- 
ently focused national attention on the dan- 
gers and problems confronting our young 
citizens. You have been flexible in a field 
where flexibility is tremendously important, 
and your program has changed to meet the 
problems brought about by changes in the 
social, economic, and cultural conditions in 
the world. 

That you have made a place on your pro- 
gram tonight for the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency is continuing proof of your alert- 
ness to the problems of children and youth, 
and I must say Iam honored that you should 
feel I can make a contribution to your dis- 
tinguished group of professional men and 
women. 

First of all, I want to make it clear that 
I do not proclaim myself an expert in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I cannot help 
being suspicious of self-proclaimed experts 
in this field, as we are of self-proclaimed ex- 
perts in other realms of knowledge. There 
is no need for me to tell you, who deal in 
the whole field of human relationships, that 
the causes of maladjustments—and delin- 
quency is, in a broad sense, a maladjust- 
ment—are many and diverse, and that some 
partial answers to the problem must be 
found in many places. Out of my experience 
as a prosecutor and district attorney, and as 
a member of the Senate Committee on Fed- 
eral Penitentiaries and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, I have learned— 
as you have learned through your experiences 
in working with children and families—that 
the more we know about this problem, the . 
more we realize that there are no easy an- 
swers to it and that there is a tremendous 
amount of work to be done—unspectacular, 
ofttimes, but none the less rewarding and 
productive. 

Now, I don’t need to tell you that when 
we deal with the science of human behavior, 
we are likely to be either misunderstood, 
abused, or ignored. Since we do not speak 
in the authoritative terms of the exact 
sciences, we are likely to be derided by our 
friends in those fields for our lack of pre- 
cision, and because we do not accept many of 
the unqualified broad assumptions about so- 
cial behavior, we are just as likely to be 
misunderstood by the general public. I 
might say that the professions of social work 
and politics share this problem in common, 
The profession of social work needs no de- 
fense before this audience, but I do want to 
say that you have reason to be proud of your 
goals, your methods, and of the fine dedi- 
cated men and women, like yourselves, who 
are giving of their lives for progress. For- 
tunately, the public is coming to a better 
understanding of your field, and you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
serving your fellow man in a manner that 
helps him to preserve his self respect and to 
fulfill his best opportunity for usefulness 
as a citizen. 

Now, we think we know something about 
human behavior, but we have had consider- 
able difficulty in translating what we know 
into terms of constructive programs. We 
know that every child needs certain physical 
conditions—he needs nourishing food, warm 
clothing, and shelter. Since these needs are 
universally understood and accepted, it has 
not been difficult to secure support and 
funds for institutions to care for dependent 
children. The equally pressing needs of the 
same child for individual attention, for love 
and understanding, and for a sense of worth 
and achievement are less apparent—less 
easily recognized. For this reason, adequate 
funds for the support of necessary case work 
services, for foster-home care for depend- 
ent children, and for training personnel in 
juvenile court and institutional work are 
much harder to come by. 

Yet, it is true that many of the behavioral 
problems of young people stem directly from 
the failure to meet these emotional needs. 
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And it is also true that an adult who may be, 
for example, attacked and robbed by a ju- 
venile, is not likely to react sympathetically 
or to understand that this violence is prob- 
ably the result of early and perhaps pro- 
longed parental neglect or other contributing 
factors beyond the control of the particular 
individual. 

In the work of our Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency over the past 2 years, I have 
been impressed over and over again by the 
appalling gap between what we know about 
delinquency and what we do about it. Our 
committee has had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this problem with police officers, psychi- 
atrists, social workers, parents, teachers, 
representatives of Federal agencies, and 
juvenile offenders throughout the country. 


We have held extensive hearings in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago, El Paso, Denver, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
other places. We have heard and questioned 
hundreds of witnesses. And we have re- 
ceived thousands of letters from judges, ed- 
ucators, recreational workers, and citizens 
in every walk of life from communities of 
every size. I shall not attempt to review the 
testimony here this evening. It is volumi- 
nous and I am sure that most of the details 
form a pattern all too well known to you. 

I would like to say a word, however, about 
the size of the problem. Because of varying 
definitions and different methods of report- 
ing from city to city and State to State, it 
is impossible to get absolutely accurate sta- 
tistics. But taking into account all the fig- 
ures that are available through local, State, 
and national agencies, it appears that at 
least a million and a quarter youngsters each 
year are getting into trouble with the police 
or law-enforcement agencies. While this 
represents only about 5 percent of all Amer- 
ican boys and girls between the ages of 10 
and 17, it is nonetheless an alarming figure, 
and it indicates that we have a tremendous 
problem, not only to rehabilitate boys and 
girls after they get into trouble, but to pre- 
vent their getting into trouble in the first 
place. From the mass of data compiled by 
our committee, I would like to make a few 
observations about the course of action 
which, in my opinion at least, will be re- 
quired if we are to meet realistically the 
problem of young people in trouble—as I 
prefer to call it—and deal with it effectively. 


We know that the seriously delinquent 
boy or girl is not what we are pleased to 
call a normal individual. We know that his 
delinquent behavior is usually rooted in the 
home in early deprivation and neglect—and 
by this I mean emotional and spiritual dep- 
rivation, as well as physical. I am not talk- 
ing just about broken homes, nor about 
children of working mothers, although we 
know that in many instances these condi- 
tions have had damaging effects on children. 
I am talking about the homes where, irre- 
spective of economic circumstances, the 
child does not feel the warmth of love and 
affection, does not feel that he is an integral 
part of the family unit and is wanted and 
understood. I am talking about the homes 
where the child is overindulged, which, of 
course, may be just a form of compensation 
for the parent who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, rejects the child. I am talking 
about the homes—and there are many of 
them in this generation—where parents 
have swung to the school of thought that 
teaches that children should not be dis- 
ciplined nor should they be made to assume 
responsibility. I think our recent experience 
is demonstrating that lack of discipline 
makes the child feel insecure and that lack 
of responsibility makes him feel that he 
really doesn’t belong. 

All of these are forms of neglect, and the 
child’s reaction, is probably well known to 
the neighbors, perhaps to the police officer 
on the beat or to community agencies. 
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Certainly it is known to his teachers, because 
it has undoubtedly found expression during 
his early school years in one or more symp- 
toms, such as withdrawal, day-dreaming, ly- 
ing or cheating, fighting, learning difficul- 
ties, or truancy. In other words, both the 
child's early family situation and his out- 
ward behavior in school and elsewhere pro- 
vide clear -and unmistakable evidence that 
here is a child who needs special help if 
future trouble is to be averted. 

Yet, in the face of such an apparent and 
obvious need on the part of many children, 
what does our society provide in the way 
of help? The crucial role in child preserva- 
tion is one that can be filled by skillful pro- 
tective services geared to detecting and 
reaching neglected children and to working 
with parents while the family situation may 
yet be repaired and before a child is too 
severely damaged. Yet, on the basis of our 
committee’s study, it is apparent that in 
the average American. community today 
there is no service specially equipped to per- 
form this crucial child-saving function— 
no service capable of detecting and giving 
special help to the child suffering from some 
form of neglect in his daily family life, his 
school or his community. 

May I quote very briefly from our recent 
report On this aspect of the problem? 

“The subcommittee is forced to conclude 
that such essential defenses against delin- 
quency are today weak, inadequate to the 
task, poorly manned, and, in some measure, 
even totally lacking in every community in 
the Nation. This is not to say that the 
quality of homelife for the average Ameri- 
can child is grossly inferior, nor that the 
average American community is lacking in 
decency, nor that educational standards in 
our schools are universally poor. It does 
mean, however, that services designed to 
Support these institutions and to catch 
children falling through their chinks are not 
only weak but literally gaping with holes. 

“A family deprived of its breadwinner may 
be broken up for lack of financial aid; men- 
tal health services are so scanty that a fam- 
ily member with a serious emotional problem 
may disrupt the whole fabric of family life 
for want of specialized treatment; schools 
spilling over with youngsters are under- 
manned by underpaid teachers; utterly no 
services exist in the average community 
which are designed to identify and provide 
early remedial treatment for the child ex- 
hibiting unusual problems at home, in the 
school, or elsewhere in the community.” 

The school is the one agency in the com- 
munity which is in contact with virtually 
every child. The testimony before our com- 
mittee amply supports the conclusion that 
the delinquent child, in the vast majority 
of cases, has been a problem child in school. 
In a few metropolitan areas, special pro- 
grams have been inaugurated, but in the 
average school in the average American 
community, there are no special classes for 
children with specific learning disabilities: 
there are no specially trained remedial 
teachers; and there are no skilled social or 
welfare services working with the schools 
by means of which they may reach out and 
help families and children experiencing 
difficulties. 

From the standpoint of prevention, we are 
particularly concerned about the plight of 
what we call the predelinquent youngster. 
Through his early experiences of neglect in 
the home, this child has come to believe that 


‘the world is a hostile environment peopled 


with aggressive fellow human beings, and so 
he deliberately isolates and insulates himself 
from the representatives of larger society. 
It is obvious that no playground or recrea- 
tional center which shapes its program 
around boys and girls who conform to the 
rules, and that no ordinary younth service 
or school program designed to meet the 
needs of the cooperative, well-adjusted child, 
will successfully catch the disturbed child 
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and help him to reshape his own feelings and 
reactions to the world about him. And I 
am sure you recognize as well as I do that 
the child will not be helped by a social 
agency which, for a variety of reasons, budg- 
etary and otherwise, waits for him to knock 
at their door and request service. 

Now, in making these statements, I am 
being rather critical, not only of social agen- 
cies, but of parents, teachers, law enforce- 
ment agencies, and offices of Federal, State, 
and local governments. I feel that I can 
speak frankly to you. You wouldn’t need to 
have this conference if everything were rosy 
in the child welfare field, and you would 
not have asked me to talk about juvenile 
delinquency if all I could do would be to toss 
a few boquets your direction and say we're 
all doing a fine job. A conference such as 
this gives us an opportunity to share our 
information and our experience—it is truly 
democracy in action. 

In the fields of social work, education, 
recreation, youth services and mental health, 
I think we are doing only part of the job— 
an important part, to be sure, but nonethe- 
less one that leaves a large area of necessary 
service unfilled. Mainly, I think, we have 
failed in finding effective means of reaching 
out to the boy and girl who most needs our 
help. By this I do not mean that we should 
abandon all of the present methods or basic 
concepts underlying social welfare services. 
Rather, what I am suggesting is that we need 
to find and add new techniques, and it is 
largely up to you who are professionals in 
this field to find the ways of augmenting the 
tools of your trade and thereby enlarging 
the end results of your work. 


As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, I have been particu- 
larly interested in some of these reaching- 
out techniques now being tested in various 
communities. Several cities, notably Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and Baltimore, are successfully carry- 
ing on what is known as the detached- 
worker program. ‘This program seems to me 
to afford an excellent example of how group 
work can reach out to boys and-girls who 
fail to find their way into settlement houses 
and recreation centers, but instead, become 
part of a gang that expresses and supports 
their rebellion against society. In an effort 
to reach these youngsters, these cities have 
developed a program where the worker makes 
contact with and, in a sense, identifies him- 
self with a gang. Though he may be re- 
garded with suspicion and rejected at first, 
the quality of his personal relationship with 
the gang members has often been such that 
he has been able to influence gang behavior, 
direct the activities into more constructive 
channels, and help the individual members 
to secure jobs or vocational guidance or other 
services. The so-called aggressive casework 
program—which in some ways might better 
be called persistent than aggressive—is being 
tried out in New York and offers consider- 
able promise as a means of carrying case- 
work directly into the home of the child who 
needs help. The school social service and 
visiting teachers programs are being used in 
a few of our larger cities, but they need to be 
adopted much more widely and certainly 
with more and better trained personnel. 


It is the responsibility of social work and 
social workers, in my opinion, to give en- 
larged leadership in the field of social engi- 
neering. We have made great strides in pre- 
ventive medicine—but that, again, is dealing 
with a more exact science. We have not 
gone nearly so far in preventing social dis- 
orders. I maintain that rehabilitation is 
not the answer. It is necessary, of course, 
to repair the damage resulting from the 
rocks and reefs in family and community 
life, but how much better it would be to 
remove the obstructions, er to guide a safe 
course around them before the damage is 
done. 
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We know, of course, that not all delinquent 
youth are emotionally disturbed youngsters. 
And even the emotionally crippled child may 
manage to function within the law in a fa- 
vorable community environment, while un- 
wholesome factors in the community can 
seriously affect the normal child: Out of 
my work with the Senate committee, I have 
become convinced that many of us, includ- 
ing social workers, attach too little impor- 
tance to demoralizing community influences, 

During our hearings in a seemingly aver- 
age American community, which I shall re- 

“fer to as Community X, our committee was 
inquiring into the possible effects upon the 
children of that community of another com- 
munity a short distance away—let’s call it 
Community Y—which was a center of every 
form of vice. The evidence before our com- 
mittee showed that many youngsters regu- 
larly went over to Community Y for their 
recreation and fun. We questioned the di- 
rector of a social agency, a well-trained indi- 
vidual, about the possible damaging effects 
of this situation, and learned that he was 
not concerned about their proximity. The 
aim in his community, he told us, is to de- 
velop the kind of stable boys and girls who 
can go to Community Y, and come back 
unscathed. I, for one, cannot go along 
with such a thesis. Of course, I don't be- 
lieve that boys and girls should be insulated 
completely against the realities of life, but 
I think we take a foolish and needless risk 
by exposing them, in their most impression- 
able years, to vice and crime, in the hope 
that they will be strong enough to resist it. 
Sound parent and child relationships, in my 
opinion, are scarcely enhanced by this kind 
of unnecessary strain, particularly when the 
bad community conditions could be con- 
trolled. I am not suggesting that crusade 
for decency is the panacea for juvenile de- 
linquency, but I do believe that its dividends 
would be great and its cost little. 

We expect children to develop a concept 
of morality and to learn to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, but this is not a 
concept that comes easily because they are 
continually surrounded by confusing ex- 
amples. What is the difference, they may 
wonder, in terms of moral standards, be- 
tween the trafic policeman who accepts a 
$5 bribe, and robbery at the point of a gun. 
What is the difference between his mother’s 
“white lie’ when she invents some nonex- 
istent excuse to avoid an engagement or re- 
sponsibility and a child’s own falsehood 
when confronted by his parents with some 
misdemeanor, What possible conclusion 
can a child draw when we are continually 
saying to him, in effect, public and private 
dishonesty is all right in some cases, all 
wrong in others? 


And speaking of examples of crime, vice, 
and dishonesty, I would like to mention my 
concern about some of the materials and 
programs produced today by the so-called 
mass media of communications. Our com- 
mittee made an extensive investigation into 
the subject matter, production, and distribu- 
tion of the crime and horror comic books. 
Some of you may be familiar with these pub- 
lications. Their title is certainly a mis- 
nomer, since they are not the simple crime 
stories or ‘‘whodunits” and they are far 
from comic. Rather, for the price of a thin 
dime, they offer children vividly illustrated 
lessons in almost every form of vice and de- 
generacy in the annals. Following our 
hearings, publishers of comic books estab- 
lished the Comics Magazine Association of 
America, adopted a code designed to elimi- 
nate objectionable material, and named 
former New York City Magistrate Charles F. 
Murphy as administrator. It is too early to 
determine whether the publishers’ efforts 
to clean their own house will be effective, 
but it is at least a hopeful sign that 24 of 
the 27 publishers of comic books belong to 
the association. 
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Although distinctly superior to the crime 
comic, I am also concerned about the vol- 
ume and frequently the kind of crime and 
violence shows presented on television. In 
terms of content, these programs do not be- 
gin to compare with the horror comic books. 
I do not believe that an essentially normal 
child will be transformed into a delinquent 
by these materials, but even the specialists 
tell us that they cannot, with confidence, es- 
timate the effect upon either a normal or 
an emotionally disturbed child of witness- 
ing several murders each evening in his 
own living room, To illustrate how little 
agreement there is on this particular point, 
I might mention that when I was in Europe 
last summer inspecting a number of penal 
institutions, I talked with an inspector at 
Scotland Yard who told me that, in his 
judgment, television was responsible for a 
sharp decrease in delinquency because it 
keeps young people off the street. The na- 
ture of the material presented by the BBC, 
of course, might have something to do with 
this. However, while I do not believe tele- 
vision as such produces delinquents, neither 


can I subscribe to the theory that these pro- 


grams are harmless, provided that law and 
order prevails in the end. We recognize how 
difficult it is to make any precise measure- 
ment of cause and effect in this area. Yet, 
the testimony of psychiatrists and other ex- 
perts in this field makes it clear that sensa- 
tional presentations of materials, programs 
that invest crime and depravity with glam- 
our, may well stimulate the gang or the in- 
dividually hostile child to the point where 
his potential delinquency is “triggered” as 
a result. 

Recently I had a most interesting letter 
from a man who was greatly concerned with 
the content of some television programs, He 
wrote: “It happens that I drive a school bus 
and I am constantly amazed at the conver- 
sations of some of the 10 and 12 year olds. 
Every morning they rehearse the programs 
of the previous night, complete with all the 
details of crime, vice, immorality and bru- 
tality.” I think it is clear, therefore, that 
particularly where these programs are di- 
rected toward audiences of children and 
young people, we are taking, at minimum, a 
calculated risk that we can ill afford where 
human welfare is at stake. 

There are other well-known delinquency- 
breeding conditions in our communities 
which are subject to control, providing we 
have both the wisdom and the determina- 
tion to dedicate enough of ourselves and our 
resources to the task. 


We have available to us, for example, stud- 
ies of slum areas going back for more than 
half a century that reveal a consistently dis- 
proportionate rate of delinquency and crime 
on the part of slum inhabitants. This is 
not to say that delinquency is the result 
only of poor housing or lack of sanitation 
or outdoor plumbing, or that outstanding 
citizens cannot emerge from these condi- 
tions. Slums do, however, have a two-fold 
effect: on the one hand, they have a de- 
moralizing effect on the quality and char- 
acter of home life; on the other hand, they 
systematically expose young people from 
earliest childhood to every form of vice and 
crime. Indeed, in many slum areas, the 
neighborhood hoodlum or racketeer repre- 
sents to the children the only known exam- 
ple of a local boy who made good. 

I have referred to the major role which 
could be played by our schools in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. I firmly be- 
lieve that in this day and age, with our way 
of life seriously challenged in many parts of 
the world, we cannot afford, from any point 
of view, the overcrowded and understaffed 
schools that are the rule today in almost 
every American community, and which must 
inevitably shunt the problem child into a 
back seat in the classroom because there are 
no facilities for helping him. I am glad to 
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be a sponsor of legislation—which I hope will 
be passed by this session of Congress—mak- 
ing Federal funds available to assist State 
and local communities to build additional 
school facilities. Iam sure you know as well 
as I do that there has been no little opposi- 
tion to the school construction bill. One of 
the loudest and most persistent arguments 
is that Federal funds inevitably mean Fed- 
eral control. This, my friends, is nonsense, 
We have long made Federal funds available 
for hospital construction under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, and the Federal Government does 
not control the hospitals. We have made 
Federal funds available to school districts 
in federally impacted areas, and it has not 
meant Federal control. This is just a straw- 
man, set up with the aid and encouragement 
of Secretary Hobby, to avoid doing anything 
about. the problem, in the interest—at least 
so it is claimed—of economy: The fact re- 
mains that the child who has problems now 
will not be helped by additional school facil- 
ities or teachers or services that will not 
become available for another 10 or 15 years— 
if then. 


Now you may say—and rightly so—all of 
these things will cost money. You can’t 
build schools and clear slums and train per- 
sonnel just with good intentions. And my 
answer is, of course, they cost money—so 
does crime. The crime bill of our Nation is 
staggering. For the year 1954, my friends, 
it was no less than $20 billion. This was the 
appalling figure presented by J. Edgar Hoover 
when he testified before Congress on the 
Department of Justice budget. Just think 
how many schools we could build for $20 
billion, how many families we could move 
out of deplorable slum areas into decent 
homes, how many people we could train and 
employ in preventive services. Of course, 
these things cost money, but that $20 billion 
will soon grow to 25, 30, and even more—all 
annually recurring expenses of adult crime— 
unless we strike at the roots of the problem 
and strike now. 


With two of my colleagues on our com- 
mittee, Senators KEFAUVER and LANGER, T 
have introduced legislation aimed at 
achieving just this end. Our bill, known as 
S. 728, or the Delinquent Children’s Act of 
1955, and presently pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
would, for a temporary period, make Federal 
funds available to the States for three pur- 
poses. First, it would make funds available 
for the organization of a representative 
body within each State to assess the needs 
of that State and assign priorities in devel- 
oping a program of action to meet those 
needs. Second, funds would be available to 
enable agencies involved in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency to undertake new and 
extended services on a project basis—the 
projects to be approved by a coordinating 
body. And third, it would make funds avail- 
able both to States and universities for the 
development of a real program for training 
personnel in the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. We certainly do 
not feel that this proposed measure repre- 
sents a total answer to the increasing prob- 
lem of youthful crime, but we do believe 
that it is an indispensable step in the right 
direction. 


The problem, of course, demands the 
coordinated efiort of national, public and 
private organizations. A few months ago, at 
the request of our committee, representa- 
tives of 18 of the leading organizations in 
the field—of which the Child Welfare League 
was one—gathered to give the committee the 
benefit of their advice and counsel. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, this was the first time 
that all these organizations had met 
together. It is hard to understand why no 
such meeting had ever been held before, 
because the opportunity for the interchange 
of ideas and information is invaluable. The 
question now is, will such meetings con- 
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tinue as a basis for sharing ideas and for 
joint planning. 

As representatives of a profession, and of 
agencies dedicated to the advancement of 
human welfare, I know that you most em- 
phatically believe that it is both your duty 
and your privilege to provide leadership in 
the fight to conserve the greatest of our 
human resources, our youth. It is part of 
your job to needle the public conscience— 
and to keep on and on, without concern 
sometimes, for the easily ruffied feelings 
of the smug and complacent—and to keep 
the country’s view fixed upon the whole of 
the problem, rather than upon small frag- 
ments of it. 

Some years ago, a distinguished pionecr 
in the field of child welfare, Emma Lund- 
berg, wrote a book entitled “To the Least of 
These.” The least of these are, of course, 
those children in our midst who, for one 
reason or another, are deprived of the kind 
and quality of family and community life 
which they so urgently need if they are to 
have a fair chance in life. In the last 
analysis, the real test of our humility and 
humanity—even of our civilization itself— 
is not how we treat, nor the honors we 
extend to our well-known and distinguished 
citizens. Quite to the contrary. The real 
test is how, and how well, we meet the needs 
of the least of these. 


The Philippines Led in Bandung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to take a few minutes of the time of the 
House to refer to the Bandung Confer- 
ence which was held last month. Twen- 
ty-nine nations of Asia and Africa met 
and the end result of the meeting was an 
assertion of democracy and freedom 
against communism and totalitariansim. 

The reason why I have decided to 
speak on this subject today is because 
the events in Asia of recent days have 
been misinterpreted by some as premoni- 
tory of more advances for communism. 
I do not share this view. Democracy is 
strong in Asia and we have seen that 
shown in Bandung. 

And what makes that revelation all the 
more heartening to us is the fact that it 
was our close friend and ally, the Philip- 
pines, that took the leadership in that 
Conference and by its forthright and un- 
swerving stand against communism, ral- 
lied other Asian and African nations 
around the standard of freedom. 

It is for us in the United States now, 
after having seen the support that was 
shown democracy in Bandung, to live up 
to the trust of our friends. We must 
make it crystal clear to admit of no mis- 
understanding that we intend to ‘fulfill 
all our commitments in Asia. We will 
not give up Formosa under any circum- 
stance. We will defend Formosa as if it 
were a part of the American mainland. 
This we must announce without equivo- 
cation to avoid any miscalculation or 
misunderstanding. 

The American people and the free 
world are entitled to know how the Phil- 
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ippines led in Bandung. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the RECORD 
some of the news dispatches that came 
from Bandung as published in the Ameri- 
can press and some of the interpretative 
editorials. They were chosen at random 
out of many printed all over the United 
States. 
[From the Washington Daily News of April 
19, 1955] 

THe PHONY Lure: GENERAL ROMULO'S 
ELOQUENT ATTACK ON REDS STOPS SHOW 
AT BANDUNG 
BANĎUNG, INDONESIA, April 19.—The Phil- 

ippines’ Gen. Carlos P. Romulo almost lit- 

erally “stopped the show” today with a fiery 
warning to Asian and African nations to be- 
ware of the phony lure of communism. 

Following Red China’s Chou En-lai to 
the speaker’s platform at the 29-nation par- 
ley here, General Romulo dramatically asked 
the assembled nations of free Asia and others 
in the shadow of the Iron Curtain: 

“Has all your sacrifice, struggle, and de- 


‘votion been for the purpose of replacing 


foreign tyranny with domestic tyranny? 

“Do we fight to regain our marhood from 
the Western colonial rulers only to surrender 
it to the rulers among ourselves, who seize 
power to keep us enslaved?” 

The gateway to communism, General 
Romulo said, “is strewn with sweet-smelling 
garlands of phrases and promises and high 
sentiment. But once you march through it, 
the gate clangs behind you. The policeman 
becomes the master and your duty there- 
after is forever to obey. 


“Even those who enjoy the role of mas- 
tery must know that this system devours 
its own. 

“I don't think we have come to where 
we are, only to surrender blindly to a new 
super-barbarism, a new super-imperialism, 
a new super-power. 

“We do not want leaderships in our coun- 
tries subservient to foreign rulers—be they 
in London or Paris, Hague or Washington or 
Moscow.” 


Turning to the subject of racism, he said: 
“Our quarrel with racism is that it substi- 
tutes the accident of skin color for judg- 
ment of men as men. Counterracism would 
have us do the same; to lump white men by 
their supposed racial grouping and govern 
our acts and reactions accordingly. It is our 
task to rise above this noxious nonsense.” 


Looking squarely at Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru down front, Mr. Romulo said: “It was 
a major part of the greatness of India’s im- 
mortal Gandhi that he devoted so much of 
his fruitful life of selflessness and sacrifice to 
the struggle against precisely this kind of 
thing in Indian life. Would that we all gave 
as much time to the mote in our own eye 
as we give to denouncing the beam in the 
eye of another.” 

General Romulo paid tribute to the good 
faith of the United States in promising the 
Philippines independence and fully redeem- 
ing that promise. His half-hour speech 
evoked the greatest applause of any so far. 
The Chinese Reds sat silent. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
the Sun of April 25, 1955] 
Democracy Is WINNER IN BATTLE OF ISMS AT 

BaNDUNG—ROMULO Rovuts REDS BY GIVING 

LIE TO NEUTRALISM, COEXISTENCE 

BANDUNG, INDONESIA, Arpil 25.—The Ban- 
dung Conference developed essentially into a 
struggle for prestige and power between the 
forces of democracy on one hand and those 
of communism and neutralism on the other. 

Nations friendly to the West won this 
struggle. 

India's Jawaharlal Nehru emphatically lost 
his fight to emerge as the Asia-Africa leader 
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and steer hesitant nations into his dreamy 
half world of coexistence with communism. 

And Red China's Chou En-lai fooled no 
one, not even with his offer to discuss a 
Formosa settlement with the United States. 
It was his last desperate try for recognition 
as a man of peace and reasonableness. 

Few here take it for more than a dramatic 
propaganda effort calculated to embarrass 
America, and at the same time dress up his 
temporary role as a great moderator and 
conciliator. 

Western democracy really won because its, 
articulate and dynamic friends here matched 
oriental cunning with oriental cunning. The 
acknowledged leader of our side was the 
Philippines’ Carlos P. Romulo, orator, ne- 
gotiator, and champion of the free world’s 
policies. Allied with him in a newly em- 
boldened fraternity were outspoken leaders 
of Pakistan, Turkey, Iraq, Thailand, Ceylon, 
and others in varying degrees. 

General Romulo came here for fight or 
frolic, whatever the other side chose. He 
would play it by ear, he announced on ar- 
rival. Right off, on the first day of the Con- 
ference, the fight started. 


It started on the question of whether open- 
ing statements of the delegates should be de- 
livered in person, orally or handed in type- 
written. Nehru quickly sensed his side and 
Chou’s would lose the first round if the more 
adept prodemocracy speakers got an oppor- 
tunity to address the full sessions. So at 
the first delegates’ meeting, Nehru forcefully 
demanded no speeches, 

“Fine,” said General Romulo. “That’s a 
wonderful idea. It will save time and we 
can get on with the business.” 


This put Nehru off balance, for General 
Romulo was matching Chou in amiability 
and agreeableness.. But General Romulo 
knew what he was doing. The no-speech 
rule was adopted to Nehru’s satisfaction, but 
General Romulo noted that Pakistan's Mo- 
hammed Ali and seven other delegates were 
not present. When Mr. Ali arrived, General 
Romulo quickly told him how speeches had 
been blocked in an outward show of har- 
mony, but suggested Mr. Ali quietly move 
for reconsideration at the next closed meet- 
ing on the ground he and others had been 
absent. 

This was done, catching Nehru by surprise. 
The pandit hit the ceiling. General Romulo 
mildly insisted it was a valid protest by the 
absentees. Turkey's Fatin Rustu Zorlu 
joined and after a word battle with the ner- 
vous, fidgety Nehru, the delegates reversed 
their stand, voting for speeches before the 
open forum of the first general session. 

This free-world victory in the opening skir- 
mish may well have been the turning point 
of the conference. From then on Chou was 
on the defensive, tossing out peace garlands 
as he back-pedaled from the burning issue of 
the conference: whether these former vic- 
tims of colonialism, now free, were prepared 
meekly to accept the new tyranny of interna- 
tional communism. 

The force and unanimity of their speeches 
were so effective that Nehru didn't even take 
the stage, reserving his tirades for the closed 
sessions. : 

Saturday, General Romulo took on Nehru. 
In a free-swinging exchange, General Rom- 
ulo answered the pandit point by point. He 
said, “I speak here as a representative of all 
small nations who, not strong like India, 
cannot stay out if the world blazes into war 
and will always need outside help if threat- 
ened with aggression.” 

He defended the Manila Treaty, challeng- 
ing anyone to find the slightest element of 
aggression in it. -He sailed into the falsity 
of coexistence and .in razor-sharp words 
spelled out the threat of international com- 
munism. He concluded: “The empires of 
yesterday on which the sun never set are 
departing from Asia. What we have to fear 
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now are the new shadowy empires over which 
we know the sun never rises,” 

Chou and Nehru never entirely recovered 
from the effect of his speech. When Chou 
got the floor he was more conciliatory than 
ever, vowing China's undying peaceful inten- 
tions. That afternoon Chou played his 
trump card. He announced the Chinese 
Communists were willing to sit down and ne- 
gotiate with the United States on relaxing 
Formosa tensions. 

It was a well-contrived headline-stealing 
climax. But after the calculated sensation 
eased off, it was obvious that Chou was re- 
sorting to the old Red stratagem of using 
conferences as propaganda sounding boards. 

None here honestly believes the Chinese 
Reds have any intention of calling off the 
was on relenting in their determination to 
“liberate” Formosa. And, in fact, Chou him- 
self later admitted he had no intention of 
relinquishing his claim to Formosa, 


[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of 
April 21, 1955] 


GENERAL ROMULO A BEACON AT BANDUNG 


The one shining beacon that stands out 
on behalf of democracy at the 29-nation 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung is 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, leader of the 
Philippine delegation, who is casting the 
light of truth and honesty where it should 
do some good. While critical of the United 
States at some points, General Romulo em- 
phasized that the United States had “fully 
and honorably” redeemed its pledge of in- 
dependence for the Philippines, something 
the colonial nations probably find difficult 
to believe. 

And General Romulo told the conference 
he could say that his country was not in the 
least subservient to the United States. He 
criticized us for having, on some issues, 
“leaned heavily in favor of colonial powers” 
and for failing to make our actions dovetail 
with our ideas of equality and freedom. 

Nevertheless, the Philippine delegate 
warned the participating nations against 
embracing communism as an alternative to 
Western colonialism. In describing the 
Communist type of subjection, General 
Romulo properly asked whether there is 
political freedom where only one party may 
rule, where dissent from the policy of the 
government means imprisonment or worse. 

And, he pointed out, autocratic rule, con- 
trol of the press, and a police state are 
exactly the worst features of some of the 
colonialist systems against which many of 
the participating nations are still fighting. 
But he gave full credit to the United States 
for its part in bringing about the independ- 
ence of the Philippines. In this connection, 
he noted that the Philippines has thus 
directly experienced the basic good faith of 
the United States, “and we feel that the 
principles upon which it was based will ulti- 
mately prevail.” 

He emphasized, too, in commenting upon 
racism—which is a big issue with the Asian- 
African nations—that in almost all Western 
lands, and especially in the United States, 
the internal struggle against racism and all 
its manifestations has been going on steadily 
and victoriously. 

General Romulo is carrying the story of 
truth about democracy to the 29 nations at 
the Asian-African Conference. Let us hope 
that his words are heard and that his truth 
is recognized, 


[From San Luis Obispo County Telegram- 
Tribune, May 3, 1955] 


ROMULO CHAMPIONS LIBERTY 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo is very much in 
the news these days as a result of the vital 
role he played in the recent Asia-Africa 
Conference at Bandung, Indonesia, 

This is of special interest to members of 
the San Luis Obispo Executives Club who 
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heard Romulo’s stirring speech here last 
October. At that time he attracted a record 
audience of 430, and most of them were 
deeply impressed by Romulo’s brilliant and 
eloquent presentation of the cause for true 
liberty and equality for freedom-loving Asian 
peoples. 

A friend of the West and a champion of 
the Asians, Romulo is credited with having 
skillfully outmaneuvered Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, who wanted to keep critical 
talk out of the conference. He got the con- 
ference opened to all who wanted to talk 
critically of Russia and Red China. Many 
wanted to, and did so, as a result. 

Romulo himself warned Asian and African 
delegates present not to shake off one colo- 
nial domination only to come under en- 
slavement of a new tyranny. 

“I do not think,” he declared, “we have 
come to where we are only to surrender 
blindly to a new superbarbarism, a new 
superimperialism, a new superpower.” 

He told how the yearning for national in- 
dependence can be exploited. 

“It is perilously easy in this world for 
national independence to be more fiction 
than fact,” he said. “Because it expresses 
the deepest desire of so many people in the 
world, it can be unscrupulously used as a 
shibboleth, as a facade, as an instrument 
for a new and different kind of subjection. 

“It strikes me that autocratic rule, con- 
trol of the press, and the police state are 
exactly the worst features of some colonial- 
ist systems against which we have fought 
all our lives and against which so many of 
us are still fighting.” 

As Thomas L. Stokes, a Washington cor- 
respondent of note, commented: 

“This simple message is commonplace to 
us, but it is not to those to whom the Philip- 
pine delegate and his colleagues spoke in so 
large a part of the world. 

“It could be the shot heard around that 
particular world.” 


— — 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
April 30, 1955] 
Hawat Honors CARLOS P, ROMULO 

On Monday afternoon, the University of 
Hawaii will confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters upon Carlos P. 
Romulo, journalist, soldier, and statesman. 

It is a recognition that will win hearty 
approval, both because it honors a deserving 
recipient and because it recognizes a type of 
leadership all too rare in Asia, or anywhere 
else for that matter. 

General Romulo’s story is well known. As 
an editor and publisher he was one of the 
first to detect Japan’s imperialist ambitions 
and to warn the world of them. As a soldier 
he fought bravely in the defense of the 
Philippines and their subsequent recapture. 

And as a statesman and diplomat he has 
been a powerful figure in the United Nations 
and an ardent spokesman for freedom in 
Asia. 

His most recent major address—to the 
delegates attending the Bandung Confer- 
ence—enhances his standing as a man of 
perception and courage. 

He did not hesitate to issue merited criti- 
cism of the colonial powers for past abuses, 
but he took pains to make it clear that these 
abuses were not representative and cited 
the American record in the Philippines as an 
example of altruism and good faith. 

And he warned that the white man’s 
racism could be equally dangerous and im- 
moral in its opposite application. There is, 
he said, “no more dangerous or immoral or 
absurd idea than the idea of any kind of 
policy or grouping based on color or race as 
such.” 

He continued: “We have the responsibil- 
ity to remain aware that this kind of racist 
attitude has been the practice of not all 
white men, but only of some, that it files in 
the face of all their profoundest religious 
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beliefs and political goals and aspirations, 
that in almost all Western lands, and espe- 
cially in the United States, the internal 
struggle against racism and all is manifes- 
tations has been going on steadily and 
victoriously.” 

Having thus told the delegates what they 
wanted to hear about colonialism, he turned 
to the crux of his speech. 

Without referring to communism by name, 
he described it as one of the roads that 
nations could follow in seeking their destiny. 
He described its claims, its methods of Opera- 
tion, and then uttered this pointed warning: 

“The road (to communism) is opened be- 
fore many of us. The gateway is strewn 
with sweet-smelling garlands of phrases and 
promises and high sentiment. But once you 
march through it, the gate clangs behind 
you. The policeman becomes master and 
your duty thereafter is forever to say aye.” 

Here is a clear statement by a man who 
has known totalitarianism at close hand, a 
man who is an Asian and who is apprecia- 
tive that Communist imperialism is even 
more dangerous to the people of Asia than 
the onerous burdens of Western colonialism 
which have now been almost entirely thrown 
off. 

With leaders such as this Asia can grow 
into its true destiny. Unhappily there are 
far too few of them in that confused and 
often confusing part of the world. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of May 1, 
1955] 


Here Is A MAN 


Hawaii welcomes a friend as well as a dis- 
tinguished visitor in the person of Gen. Car- 
los Romulo, soldier, diplomat, statesman, 
educator and newspaperman. 

The general is a fluent champion of peace- 
ful revolution by nations the people of 
which are not wholly free. He has fought 
for his ideals with both pen and sword; he 
is still fighting. 

General Romulo represents the very best 
in the young Republic of the Philippines, a 
stanch ally of democracy. We wish we 
could see more of him but he is a man- 
about-the-world, and his visitations usually 
are brief. 

He will not get away this time, however, 
without another honor—the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters conferred by the 
University of Hawaii. 


[From the New York Times of April 24, 
1955] 
FINDS SUPPORT AMONG ÅFRO- 
ASIANS 
BANDUNG, INDONESIA, April 23.— * * >, 
DEMOCRACY IS DEFENDED 5 


As might have been expected, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, chief delegate of the Philippines, 
was most outspoken in approving the United 
States’ record and attitudes in Asia. In an 
opening conference speech, widely regarded 
as the wisest and most balanced of any 
delivered, General Romulo criticized the 
United States for waverings on the issue of 
colonialism and for leaning at times heavily 
in favor of colonial powers but emphasized 
that “uniquely among the colonial powers 
the United States in our case made a formal 
pledge of independence, fixed a date for it 
10 years in advance and fully and honorably 
redeemed that pledge.” 

General Romulo paid tribute to the spirit 
of freedom and democracy that had marked 
the United States’ relations with the Philip- 
pines and cited Britain as well for these 
characteristics in its policies towards colo- 
nies and ex-colonies. He pointed, on the 
other hand to “the way some of us view the 
position of certain other countries which 
from our own perspective we consider as 
subservient to other powers.” 

“I wonder if in such countries,” General 
Romulo said, “you could read in the press 
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or hear in the public speeches of their 
spokesmen anything resembling the open 
attacks that were common fare in places 
like India and the Philippines even before 
independence.” 


—— 


[From the New York Times of April 24, 1955] 
APPRAISING BANDUNG 


If there was really a preconceived pattern 
for the discussions in the minds of any of 
the sponsors, it is quite apparent that the 
conference not merely departed from it but 
disregarded it completely. That the meet- 
ings did not get out of hand is tribute to the 
good sense of the participants. But they did 
get well off any well-lubricated rails that 
may have been laid for them. This, in turn, 
is a tribute to the individuality and courage 
of many of those who took part. 

Naturally it is gratifying for democracy to 
hear a strong championship of liberty of 
thought and action. It is also gratifying to 
see the discrimination that rejects false 
prophets and false promises. It is especially 
important that the vital issue of colonialism 
be put into the right perspective, and bril- 
liant speakers such as General Romulo, from 
the Philippines, and Premier Kotelawala, 
from Ceylon, did just that. They were able 
to make it plain that the issue of colonial- 
ism is fundamentally the issue of consent of 
the governed, and that any regime that de- 
nies such consent is unworthy of support. 

In the long run an exchange of views such 
as that which has taken place must be 
healthy because the exchange is free of com- 
pulsions. If there had been a curb on free 
expression or a straitjacket upon thinking at 
Bandung, the results could have been dam- 
aging and dangerous. Many of those who 
gathered there have been in revolt against 
what they regarded as oppressive external 
authority. They are right o be equally in 
revolt against any new regimentation under 
the persuasive guise of deceptive slogans. 

Free men have the right to think freely 
and to express themselves in honesty and 
candor. If that fact has been driven home 
by the Bandung discussions, an enormous 
advance will have been made. This advance, 
moreover, may -be vastly more important 
than any specific resolution upon which 
those who conferred were able unanimously 
to agree. 

[From the Indianapolis Star of April 21, 
1955] 


A New LEADER ARISES 


Only one man in the world can match the 
flery oratory, the brilliant eloquence, the vast 
and sweeping grasp of large problems of 
Winston Churchill. That man is Gen. Carlos 
Romulo, of the Philippines. We have had 
the honor to hear General Romulo speak 
here in Indianapolis on human freedom. He 
has a unique ability to marry passion with 
logic. This he did again on Tuesday when 
he spoke of Asian freedom and nationalism 
to his Asiatic neighbors at the Bandung Con- 
ícrence. 

Romulo spoke of Asia, but he was speaking 
as well to America and to Europe. He cut 
cleanly through the maze of propaganda and 
confusion on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
to deal with the essential principles of lib- 
erty and national aspirations in simple, hu- 
man terms. He laid before the cheering del- 
egates no narrow program of anticom- 
munism, anti-imperialism or racism, but a 
stirring plea for liberty, for human dignity, 
for self-government and for international 
brotherhood. 


In his great speech General Romulo has 
driven straight to the essence of the problem 
faced by East and West, by white people and 
dark. For us in the United States the lesson 
is clear. We must again identify ourselves 
with the aspirations of all men for freedom 
and national independence. We must re- 
ject the expedient solutions pressed on us 
by colonial powers, We must accord to the 
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people of Asia, as individuals and collective- 
ly, the same human dignity, the same respect 
for quality that we demand for ourselves. 
We must, in short, be true to our own Ameri- 
can tradition of liberty, equality, justice, 
and human rights. If we do, we can regain 
the respect and honor and the place of lead- 
ership we once held among nations as the 
first successful revolutionists to, in great 
part, achieve these things. 

In late years the United States has cynical- 
ly associated itself with the colonial policies 
of our European friends. We have, in secret 
conferences, traded off the freedoms and in- 
dependence of Asiatic and European people 
just as colonial powers did, to win a supposed 
advantage for ourselves. We have, however, 
some good deeds to record. We gave freedom 
to the Philippines and powerful and perhaps 
premature aid for Indonesian independence. 
We have helped save Iran from Communist 
impcrialism. We have formed firm bonds of 
mutual aims with Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Nationalist China, 
and Thailand. 

Once, before the 1952 political campaign, 
Secretary of State Dulles proposed that our 
Government proclaim a sort of new Declara- 
tion of Independence for the world. We 
should say to all people, said Dulles, that it 
is our aim to encourage, aid, and inspire the 
hopes of national independence and indi- 
vidual liberty for all people regardless of 
place, condition, color, or resources. And we 
should fit our actions to our words. 

Let us do that now. For human liberty 
involves all men: white, yellow, brown, black, 
or red. As Lincoln once put it, “In giving 
freedom to the slave, we assure freedom for 
the free—honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve.” For only when all 
men are free, can all men live in peace. 

Thus our main goal as Americans, and as 
human beings, must lie in the direction of 
asserting and preserving and enlarging the 
God-given freedom that is man’s most 
Thank God for leaders 
like General Romulo who understand this, 
and who so eloquently plead freedom's case. 


United States Material Welfare and 
United States Spiritual Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York News of Sunday, 
May 22, 1955: 

United States material welfare at- this 
time is astonishing. 

In the first 3 months of 1955, the Com- 
merce Department reported the other. day, 
American industry hit a record production 
rate of $370 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices per year. This wasn’t caused by a war, 
either. Much of that record production was 
due to enormous demand for two great 
peacetime assets—homes and automobiles. 

Predictions now buzzing around about our 
material welfare in the future are even 
brighter than the actual facts and figures 
regarding the present good times. 

At a recent get-together of the American 
Management Association, industrial rela- 
tions specialist Hiram S. Hall ventured the 
startling prophecy that the auto industry 
this year will come around, without a strike, 
to a wage boost of 15 cents or 16 cents an 
hour and some sort of guaranteed annual 
wage, 
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Mr. Hall also expects substantial wage 
raises in the rubber and steel industries and 
in various mass production fields. All this, 
he thinks, will speed up automation—more 
and more machines to do more and more 
work, Automation, for its part, should in- 
crease the overall productivity of our in- 
dustrial system by some 2.5 percent each 
year. If that keeps up, Hall says he fore- 
sees a general 32-hour workweek by 1980. 

All this sounds lovely, and we hope it 
comes to pass. You'll excuse our crossing 
the fingers tightly, though, since we’re among 
those who remember distinctly the prosper- 
ity that was going to be eternal in the 1920's 
before the great crash of 1929. 

There are plenty of people who fear that 
in this department we aren’t doing nearly 
as well as in the area of material welfare, 
and that we can come a serious cropper if 
we neglect the moral and spiritual side of 
life in the United States. 

These worries were strikingly set forth 
recently by James A. Farley, in a speech at 
the Milwaukee convention of the Boys Clubs 
of America. 

The United States, the onetime Postmas- 
ter General and longtime leading Catholic 
layman said in effect, has gotten rich and 
powerful in a comparatively short time. 
That’s fine as far as it goes, but Jim Farley 
is afraid we haven't always given enough 
thought to the responsibilities which go with 
national wealth and power. 

Are our average business standards high 
enough? Are too many of our politicians 
too cynical, too ambitious? Do enough of 
us try to practice in everyday life what- 
ever religions we profess, or do too many of 
use keep religion in a special box marked 
“For Use on Sunday Only?” 

These and kindred questions were raised 
by Mr. Farley, and he didn’t find any overly 
reassuring answers. 

He wasn’t preaching, either—nor is this 
editorial. He was talking from a very prac- 
tical and very hard fact. 

That fact is noted in the Book of Prov- 
erbs (16:18), that pride goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall. 

What that means, it seems to us, is that 
you’rè stupid and asking for trouble if you 
credit nobody but yourself for all the 
achievements you've racked up and the pos- 
sessions you've gathered together. 

Sure, your energy and initiative had a 
lot to do with it. But how about friends 
or relatives who helped you along the way, 
influential people who bave you a break now 
and then, luck that descended on you like 
manna from the Heaven? And speaking of 
Heaven, how about what all the religions 
except the perverted Communist religion 
revere as the power who made, runs and 
loves the universe and everything that's in 
it? 

A recent humility grows from reflections 
of this kind; and a decent humility, plus a 
becoming gratitude for the pleasant things 
of life, makes for character, courage, char- 
ity, tolerance and fortitude, in a person or 
in a nation, 

All of which is one of the things the wor- 
riers about our spiritual welfare are trying 
to tell us. 


Our American Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the extreme interest in the 
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development of a sound road program of 
national highways, I am enclosing an 
editorial which appeared in the April 25 
issue of the Detroiter, a weekly publica- 
tion of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS ASKED To SPEED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
(By Nick Kelley, Jr., Chrysler Corp.) 

Try to visualize one car for every 700 feet 
of every lane, both directions, on all roads, 
streets, highways and superhighways of the 
Nation. We've got them now—58 million 
vehicles registered, and most of the miles 
rolled up by this gigantic fleet is done on 
main arteries in urban areas—turning most 
of them into expensive and hazardous bottle- 
necks. In short, the capacity of roads and 
streets has not kept pace with the expan- 
sion of traffic. 

The President’s Highway Advisory Com- 
mittee, after a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, recently reported that $101 billion must 
be spent by all levels of Government in the 
next 10 years to give this country the mod- 
ern roads it needs. Under present programs, 
$47 billion will be spent by Federal, State, 
and local governments for roads within the 
next 10 years—but this program isn’t big 
enough. According to the committee, an- 
other $54 billion must be added to the pres- 
ent planned expenditure to bring our high- 
way system up to modern standards, 

The President’s committee is convinced 
that the usual pay-as-you-go program will 
not meet financial requirements of the huge 
road building job ahead. Therefore, it rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government as- 
sume primary responsibility for financing 
the modernization of the interstate system 
(the 40,000 miles of major highways con- 
necting larger cities and urban connecting 
roads) which will cost about $27 billion. To 
do this the committee suggested a bond- 
financing program (similar to the method 
used by Detroit to finance its expressways), 
which would be funded over the next 30 
years by annual revenue from the existing 
Federal gasoline and oil taxes, or their 
equivalent. 

The committee’s solution is a bold plan. 
It has encountered some criticism as to its 
proposed bond procedure and other details 
which Congress may wish to change. How- 
ever, no one has yet offered any suitable 
alternative to do the job which nearly all the 
experts agree should be done by a Federal 
highway program, namely: (1) to modernize, 
within next 10 years, the interstate system 
designed to fulfill our traffic needs 20 years 
hence; (2) to finance the program by a 
method which will insure its completion 
economically and on scheduled time; (3) to 
continue Federal aid to State and local gov- 
ernments at a level sufficient to modernize 
and maintain other roads and streets. 

There are many reasons why a national- 
highway program should be undertaken. 
The need for the project is unchallenged. 
Our overall transportation system—of which 
highway transportation is a vital part—pro- 
vides flexibility and could be the key to na- 
tional survival. Putting aside every other 
reason for getting on with the job, military 
and civil defense authorities have testified 
that these reasons alone provide a real sense 
of urgency to the type of program which the 
President's Advisory Committee has recom- 
mended. 

We could dwell on economic reasons for 
undertaking such a program, but we won't— 
because we think that every one realizes that 
highway transportation has had a vital part 
in our economic and social growth and is 
essential to our continuing development. 
Also, we are all aware that poor roads mean 
huge annual losses in damage and deaths 
from unnecessary traffic accidents. Modern 
highways should materially reduce such 
losses. 
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What can you do? You can let your Cone 
gressmen know how you feel about this prob- 
lem. You will thus be taking a definite and 
positive step toward getting the highways 
you and your country deserve. 


Economy Ax Butchering United States 
Patent System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House takes up consideration of the 
Commerce Department appropriation for 
fiscal 1956, I should like to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an excellent 
article on the grave situation in which 
we find the United States Patent Office. 

This article was published in the De- 
troit News on Sunday, May 22, and is 
written by Mr. Robert S. Ball, a keen ob- 
server of the Washington scene. 

This article points out in shocking but 
accurate language the grave conse- 
quences to a “too little, too late,” policy 
with relation to appropriations for this 
vital Government service. 

The article follows: 


ECONOMY Ax BUTCHERING UNITED STATES 
PATENT SYSTEM 


(By Robert S. Ball) 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—One of the worst 
messes in Washington in many a year is to 
be found in the United States Patent Office. 

It is a mess involving the deliberate, cal- 
culated strangling of the American patent 
system in the interest of economy in Govern- 
ment. : 

It is a situation so critical and so vital to 
the future of American business and indus- 
try that the Senate has authorized a $50,000 
investigation by a standing subcommittee 
of its Judiciary Committee. 

It involves a crisis of such proportions that 
delegations from industry and the patent 
bar have come to Washington to plead with 
top administration officials to act before ir- 
reparable harm is done to the patent sys- 
tem—to no avail. 

It is a mess the existence of which Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks has admitted to 
the House Appropriations Committee, but 
on which he has asked that remedial action 
be deferred until the budget is more nearly 
in balance. 


INVENTORS MUST WAIT AT LEAST 4 YEARS 


So anomalous is the situation that parti- 
san charges to the effect that this is a big 
business administration, run by business- 
men for the benefit of business, evoked hol- 
low laughs for businessmen conversant with 
the Patent Office operation. 

Here is why: 

While the backlog of pending applications 
has soared, and the waiting time for process- 
ing of claims has stretched to an unbeliev- 
able 4 years or more, the Patent Office budget 
has been cut and its examining force reduced. 

Instead of whittling away at the stagger- 
ing backlog, the shrinking force of examiners 
helplessly watches the mountain of un- 
touched work reach astronomical heights. 

Cold, hard statistics tell the story. 


New applications are coming into the 
Patent Office at the rate of 75,000 a year. 

The backlog of applications now totals 
more than 216,009, and is growing. 
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The number of examiners working on ap- 
plications has dropped from 720 in 1952 to 
only 610 at present. 

Because of the mounting number of pat- 
ents on file, and the growing complexity of 
patent applications the number of cases an 
examiner can process in a year is steadily de- 
creasing. 

PLEAS FAIL TO SURVIVE GANTLET OF ECONOMY 

For 2 consecutive years Patent Commis- 
sioner Robert C. Watson has asked Secre- 
tary Weeks for additional funds and has 
been turned down. And even the pared re- 
quests Weeks has forwarded to the Budget 
Bureau have been further whittled. 

But Congress must share the responsibility, 
for the Appropriations Committees have done 
little or nothing to provide more funds than 
were requested by the agency, and there has 
been no action on the floor to boost the com- 
mittee recommendations. 

The current budget request is up $500,000 
this year (for the fiscal year starting July 1), 
but the additional money will be spent on 
printing already granted patents—an opera- 
tion which was all but suspended last year. 

All concerned feel that drastic action— 
costing far more than the current rate of 
$12 million, plus or minus a small fraction— 
must be taken to avoid a devastating col- 
lapse of the patent system. 

It has been estimated that 75 percent of 
the jobs in this country today are due to 
inventions made within the past 50 years— 
witness the automotive, aeronautical, mo- 
tion picture, electronic, communications, 
plastics, synthetic fibers, petroleum, ord~ 
nance, and atomic energy industries. 

POTENTIAL DIVIDENDS FAR MORE THAN COST 

A substantial portion of the income of 
the Federal Government is based on busi- 
ness which exists only as the result of in- 
vention. 

“A single invention,” says the New York 
Patent Law Association, “may directly save 
the Government more in a single year than 
the entire cost of the Patent Office for many 

ears. 
r “Is it not absurd to starve the Patent 
Office?” 

James P. Burns, president of the Ameri- 
can Patent Law Association, says the crisis 
is discouraging inventors and causing small- 
business firms to decline to take the risk of 
developing new products. 

He notes that Alexander Graham Bell was 
granted his telephone patent in only 3 
weeks, and that Thomas Edison waited only 
3 months for his patent on the incandescent 
lamp. 

But recently one inventor waited more 
than 6 years for a patent on an artificial 
tooth, and another waited more than 5 years 
for one on a simple cleaning device. 

Commissioner Watson, who until his ap- 
pointment 2 years ago, was a prominent 
patent attorney here in Washington, is 
keenly aware of the crisis. 

CRITICS FEAR STAGNATION OF NEW ENTERPRISE 

“The public has a special interest in the 
prompt issuance of patents so that tech- 
nological advancements and the founding of 
new industries will not be delayed or dis- 
couraged entirely because of uncertainty as 
to what degree of patent protection will be 
afforded,” he says. 

“Small-business enterprises and new 
business enterprises particularly need the 
protection provided by patents in order to 
compete with larger and longer established 
businesses. Establishment of many new 
businesses is necessary for the maintenance 
of a flexible and vigorous economy. 

“With an oppressive accumulation of ap- 
Plications pending disposal, the Patent Office 
is able to satisfy only to a limited extent the 
public interest in prompt action in the grant- 
ing of patents.” 

Recently, a special committee headed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the Car- 
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negie Institute and one of the world’s most 
eminent scientists, conducted a study of the 
Patent Office under a congressional mandate. 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS NEEDED JUST TO HOLD 
OWN 


“The United States patent system is at 
the crossroads today,” reported Dr. Bush's 
Committee. 

“The Patent Office, established to stimu- 
late industrial progress, is now heavily over- 
burdened by the products of the very inven- 
tive genius it has fostered and encouraged.” 

And the report noted that the number of 
United States patents, foreign patents, and 
technical articles in the examiners’ files and 
which must be searched has grown from 
1,200,000 in 1900 to about 7 million in 1955. 

Over the same period the number of appli- 
cations finally disposed of by the average 
examiner fell from 235 in 1900 to only 100 
in 1954. 

The Bush Committee came up with some 
specific proposals for alleviating the crisis. 
Members of Congress and Commissioner Wat- 
son have made some concrete proposals. 

Outside, interested groups are demanding 
a minimum boost in appropriations of $3 
million—just to keep the situation from 
worsening. 

There is nothing wrong with the Patent 
‘Office that money and mechanization will 
not cure, and almost everyone agrees the 
time to act is now. 


New Breeze Is Blowing Through Windy 
City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily Sun-Times in the issue of 
May 24, 1955. 

The editorial is as follows: 

New BREEZE Is BLOWING THROUGH WINDY CITY 


The current issue of U. S. News & World 
Report gives Chicago a big bouquet. The 
national news magazine says: 

“Things are looking up in Chicago. The 
big town is going places. You can feel a 
fresh breeze there; see Chicago hard at work. 
The city is expanding.” 

To readers of the Sun-Times this is nothing 
new, but it is gratifying that the Chicago 
story is beginning to attract national atten- 
tion. There has been a real reawakening of 
civic pride here. 

It must be especially gratifying to former 
Mayor Martin Kennelly to see Chicago getting 
the recognition it deserves. It was during 
his 8 years as mayor that Chicago began to 
make its big comeback. 

Much of the credit for Chicago’s new repu- 
tation must go to the businessmen of our 
community. They have pitched in and 
taken part in city activities and planning. 
Many companies have assigned officers to 
civic affairs because they know that unless 
Chicago develops into a cleaner, safer, busier 
city, their businesses will suffer. 

Tangible evidence of this kind of activity 
is the Lake Meadows housing project on the 
near South Side. The Fort Dearborn project 
blueprinted for the area near the Merchan- 
dise Mart was conceived and is being pushed 
by businessmen. The business community 
gave important support to the development 
of downtown municipal parking garages and 
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has contributed greatly to the solving of 
traffic problems. 

Businessmen’s faith in Chicago has re- 
sulted in a big construction boom here, 
Every Chicagoan is aware of new skyscrapers 
and apartment buildings that are changing 
the skyline. The Chicago area was first- in 
the country in construction jobs last year. 

Chicago has led all metropolitan areas in 
new factories in the last decade. Moreover, 
the boom is going on within the city limits 
as well as in the fast-growing suburban 
area. Last year there were 114 new plants 
put up in Chicago against 92 put up in the 
suburbs. 

All of this didn’t just happen. Chicago 
attracts industries because it has good rail 
and water facilities, its taxes are reasonable 
(let’s keep them that way) and and it has a 
supply of semiskilled labor. (The growing 
Negro population has created some prob- 
lems but it is one of the factors that attract 
industry here.) 

A pat on the back is due the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry which 
long has sung Chicago’s praises. It has 
produced a color movie about Chicago's 
attractions—from the stockyards to the Art 
Institute. We wish every theater would 
show the film as an added attraction. Like 
the U. S. News story, the film makes one 
proud of our city. 


Statement in Support of a Proposal To 
Raise Personal Income Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24,1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
act of simple justice that the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress should not 
leave undone before it adjourns for 1955. 
Earlier this year, those of us who believe 
that our income tax unfairly burdens the 
recipient of low income, suffered a defeat 
in the rejection of the $20 tax refund. 
This was most discouraging, but I am 
sure that we can turn this defeat into 
victory. We can do this if all supporters 
of higher personal income tax exemp- 
tions will rally around a bill that offers 
much delayed justice. 

I have introduced a bill which I feel 
provides a very minimum of relief. It is 
my thought that the present $600 exemp- 
tion is hopelessly inadequate for a single 
person, and $1,200 is just as hopelessly 
inadequate for a married couple. Cer- 
tainly no one is prepared to argue that 
$600 will support a single person in ac- 
cordance with any real concept of a true 
minimum standard of living. And how 
many married couples are there today 
who can live decently and healthfully in 
proper surroundings on $1,200 a year, or 
$23 a week? All studies show that it 
simply cannot be done. If the income 
tax is a tax based on ability to pay, it 
must be recognized that persons with 
incomes below a reasonable level have 
no tax-paying ability. If a tax is never- 
theless exacted, then our tax law becomes 
an instrument of degradation. That is 
why I propose to raise the exemption 
for single persons to $1,000, and for mar- 
ried couples to $2,000. 
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It is also my thought that the added 
exemption of $600 allowed to the blind 
should be raised to $1,000, while the ex- 
emption for each dependent should be 
raised a minimum of $200 above the 
present $600 level. 

Sound though my bill is on equitable 
grounds, it is just as sound economically 
and administratively. 

It is sound economically because the 
little tax saving accruing to each of 
many millions of taxpayers will run into 
billions of dollars of increased consumer 
purchasing power. Every mother and 
father in this country fears the day 
when the wheels of industry are shut 
down and the family pay envelope ceases 
to exist. The wheels of industry will 
never be silent so long as there are con- 
sumers with dollars to spend on the ne- 
cessities of life. That is why I feel it 
so important that we should take every 
opportunity to leave the low-income 
groups with a few extra dollars, because 
they will spend them. When they do 
spend them, that makes jobs for retail- 
ers and wholesalers and keeps men em- 
ployed in the factories. 


Finally, great administrative costs will 
be saved by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice because millions of recipients of low 
income will be dropped off the tax rolls. 
No longer will the Service be swamped 
with returns that yield only a few dol- 
lars in tax but which nevertheless must 
be received, recorded, and checked and 
filed. Not only will administrative ex- 
pense be saved for the Government— 
which could, by the way, then apply it- 
self to a more careful scrutiny of the 
larger returns where the real money is— 
but also the burden of computing and 
filing a return will no longer be the peri- 
odic headache it is for many with low 
incomes. And industry, too, will benefit 
in saving tax compliance costs. Indus- 
try has long been an unwilling tax col- 
lector for Uncle Sam, and my. proposal 
will reduce some of its burden, too. 

Just one last thought. In 1954 Con- 
gress provided tremendous tax savings 
for corporations and the well-to-do in 
the higher income brackets. Congress 
now should do something for those of 
small income. My bill shows the way. 


The Need To Declare Fort Leonard Wood 
a Permanent Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to again -bring to the 
attention of the proper authorities the 
need to declare Fort Leonard Wood, 
located in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri, a permanent facility. 
I have inserted previously in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp’ the resolution 
adopted by the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives calling for such a designation, 
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and I am happy to receive the support of 
73 citizens of the city of Dixon, Mo., in 
this endeavor. I submit to the Defense 
authorities that a permanent declaration 
for Fort Leonard Wood would contribute 
materially to national defense and long- 
range Federal economy, and I include in 
the Recorp the letters I received from 
this group of citizens from Dixon, Mo., 
who are also interested in the adequate 
defense of their country at the least pos- 
Sible expense: 
May 19, 1955. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. £. 
Dear Sm: We, the undersigned business 
people and citizens of the city of Dixon, Mo., 
in Pulaski County, 25 miles from Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, are asking that Fort Leonard 
Wood be made a permanent installation. 
We feel that since our Government is train- 
ing these men and since Fort Leonard Wood 
is so ideally situated for the training of engi- 
neers and since all the buildings and other 
facilities are already there, and so much 
money has been spent there, that Missouri 
might as well have the benefit of a perma- 
nent military base at Fort Leonard Wood. 

We hope that, as our Representative in 
Congress, you will strive very earnestly in 
our behalf. 

Art Clard, Jeweler; Eugene Rollins, Ga- 
rage Owner; Maudie Elkins; Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Hale; G. B. Lucas, Lucas 
Drug Sundries; Millard G. Hauck, Bulk 
Oil Distributor; Chas. C. McMaster; 
Virginia Jones; R. Weber & Sons, Dix- 
on, Mo.; Mrs. Claud Jones; Richard H. 
Brant; Evelyn Zepp, Dixie Beauty 
Shop; Elmer Nelson; Walter Dickens; 
Walter Miller; Ivan Vance; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Shackelford; Donna Parker; 
Billy M. Beydler; Chester D. Parker; 
Faye Pendleton; Bennett Pendleton; 
Rev. W. A. Fulbright; Wade Felkerson; 
Benny B. Hughes, WAAS; Chas. How- 
ard; Erma Durtschi, Food Market; 
Herman Goodman; J. E. Barnett; John 
M. Carroll; Ross C. Goforth; Dewey 
Allen; Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Johnson; 
Grace Jennings; Goldie M. Geisler; 
Dean Peterson; Carrie Crismo; Herman 
Crismo; Paul Palmer; Ray Palmer; 
Earl Veasman; Kenneth Baker; Howard 
E. Wolf; C. D. Matiock; W. W. Eads; 
W. A. Geuipzzuski; Alma Slone; A. H. 
Anderson; Cora Miller; A. C. Dette; 
Eugene S. Elkins; Don E. Davis; Velma 
Hamilton; Heppie Dodds; McClary 
Cafe; Verlan Smoot. 

- May 19, 1955. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Se: We, the undersigned business 
personnel of the city of Dixon, Mo., Pulaski 
County, located 25 miles northwest of Fort 
Leonard Wood, do hereby request that Fort 
Leonard Wood be made a permanent instal- 
lation. We feel that since a number of our 
military leaders have voiced their opinion as 
to the natural terrain, location, and size 
being just what is needed in the training of 
the Corps of Engineers, a more ideal per- 
manent location is not to be found. 

Added to the above stated fact is even 
more emphasis on location. Missouri is lo- 
cated practically in the center of our Nation, 
which makes inland protection for our great 
army of men in training, an item of vital 
significance. 

It is unquestionable that a great deal of 
the taxpayer’s money is involved in Fort 
Leonard Wood. An uncalled for amount 
will be consumed in maintaining the fort as 
a long-term temporary post, whereas, per- 
manent type structures, etc., would dimin- 
ish the cost of maintenance unbelievably. 
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In summarizing the above stated facts, 
we would like to point out since ideal loca- 
tion is foremost in thought in selecting a 
permanent post, and naturally the economic 
viewpoint is vitally important at all times, 
we feel we have justified our request with 
concise information. 

We sincerely believe, that as our repre- 
sentative in Congress, you will put forth 
your utmost efforts in establishing Fort 
Leonard Wood as a permanent station. 

James D. Woody, Dixon Cafe; Fred H. 
Gilbert, Roy E. Hayes, Hazel G. Schier- 
baum, Dixon, Mo.; Winston W. Alex- 
ander, M. W. Creamer, Rockford 
Creamer, J. W. Gilbert, Triangle 
Hardware, Dixon, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Jones, Earl Crane, R. L. Scott, Julia 
Mitchell, Mitchell Cafe; Mac's Gro. 
Chas. McEntire, Harold’s Snack Bar, 
C. H. Veasman. 


In War There Can Be Only Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress, a most 
penetrating article that appeared in the 
Washington Star, Friday, May 20, 1955, 
by the well-known columnist Dorothy 
Thompson. This thoughtful piece is a 
fine summing up of the situation facing 
the world today. 

The article referred to follows: 

IN War THERE CAN BE ONLY DEATH—POWER 


Must BECOME DIVORCED FROM FORCE IF WE 
ARE Ever To FIND PEACE 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

During the cold war this column has held 
a few central theses: 

1. Ideological crusades, waged by whatever 
means, never have resulted and never can 
result in clear-cut victories. 

This is because there is no such thing as 
a fixed and permanent sociopolitical pat- 
tern. All ideological theories are compelled 
to adjust themselves to the problems of gov- 
erning once they become incorporated in a 
state. A social order, to survive, must not 
only adequately meet human physical needs 
but must temper itself to conscious and un- 
conscious physical forces growing out of his- 
tory, tradition, cultural inheritances, the in- 
tuition of the soul, and the law of life itself, 
which is change. 

A universal Communist social order on the 
present Russian pattern is no more possible 
to establish and maintain than a universal 
democratic order on the American pattern. 
And neither meets the requirements of the 
coming age. 

The cold war assumes that there are two 
hostile social ideologies, orders, and systems, 
fixed forever in a frozen pattern and that 
one must give way if the other is to survive. 
This denies the law of life—that societies 
are at all times in a condition of evolution. 
A society that is not changing is dead. A 
society that is - not changing for the better, 
morally as well as materially, is dying. 

2. Tolerable and peaceful relations be- 
tween States can only be established in 
recognition of the above law and on a basis 
of mutual interest and benefit. That inter- 
est and benefit is to escape war and escape 
deathly defeat without war. 


Where two sides are alined against each 
other in positions of armed strength and in 
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hostile deadlock, the deadlock can be bro- 
ken only by war, or by mutual retreat under 
the saving force of a new idea. 

The idea that they should separate them- 
selves by an air cushion of independent, 
neutral states, recognized and protected by 
both, is the only way that tensions can be 
relaxed and new life forces given an oppor- 
tunity to develop. 

3. The very perfection of modern tech- 
nological war as an instrument of universal 
destruction renders it useless as an instru- 
ment for anything else. 

This, however, confronts world leadership 
with the most radical-revolutionary fact of 
all history. 

For, as long as we have a record of human 
societies, war has entered into all their 
calculations including all their plans for 
enforcing peace. ; 

War has been the last expression of po- 
litical policies, whether for justice or in- 
justice, conquest or defense. It has been 
invoked by oppressors and waged for liberty. 
It has been the weapon of the lawless and 
the shield against them. 

Life in a warless world, therefore, presents 
problems cosmic in their significance and 
stretching far beyond such matters as eco- 
nomic production and distribution, the 
forms and institutions of states, and even 
institutionalized religious credos. 

It demands new concepts and expressions 
of courage, a transmutation of the soldierly 
virtues, and a higher, more vigorous ethos, 
rooted in creative and self-abnegating al- 
truism. It involves nothing less than the 
creation of a new type of man. 

This development, decreed by history as 
the price of human survival, can occur with- 
in any contemporary society, provided only 
that there is a long period of freedom from 
war, 

In this period power must become di- 
vorced from force. Power over the minds 
and souls of men has always been the ulti- 
mate power, a fact hitherto recognized only 
by those philosophical and religious geniuses 
who have tapped by unique insight the true 
intellectual and spiritual sources of real 
power. 

In a warless world, power will emanate 
magnetically only from those states and so- 
cieties that men least fear: Those that 
awaken the emotions of love, attract con- 
fidence, manifest protectiveness, and show 
willingness to make renunciations in the 
present for the sake of the future life of 
mankind, 


There is no future life or power in war. 
There is only death. Power lies with those 
who sense the future. 


Shall We Continue To Penalize Widowed 
Mothers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest American traditions is the concern 
which we have always shown for widows 
and children in the community. Yet our 
social-security law, through its principle 
of canceling benefits for outside earnings 
above a given amount, continues to work 
a terrific hardship on many of the wid- 
owed working mothers in our land. I, 
therefore, am today introducing a bill 
which would remove this penalty clause 
with regard to the benefits received by 
widows. having dependent children in 
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their care. Iam convinced that this so- 
called retirement test is a gross inequity 
as it applies to any social-security bene- 
fit, and I have introduced a bill to re- 
move it entirely. But it seems to me to 
be an especially grievous penalty as it 
applies to working mothers who have 
been widowed. 

We know that the working mother in- 
curs additional expense because she 
must make some provision for the care 
of the children during her working 
hours. Yet if she earns more than a 
given amount existing law will deduct 
the benefit awarded to her, thus further 
reducing her income. The average 
mother’s benefit today is only $38 a 
month. Surely, in this great and pro- 
ductive country of ours it is not neces- 
sary to pinch pennies in this respect. 
Surely it is not wise public policy to exact 
a penalty which is concerned with a 
widow’s mite. 

The costs to the social security system 
of making this change would be rela- 
tively minor. Currently the number of 
widowed mothers receiving social- secu- 
rity benefits is around 270,000. AsI have 
said, the average benefit they receive is 
only $38 per month. Can we, in good 
conscience, believe that we cannot make 
the change in our social-security system 
because of the amount of money which 
is involved? The answer is obvious. 

But to the 270,000 mothers involved 
the regular monthly benefit is a very 
important item, even though its amount 
is so small. None of us need be told of 
what an additional $38 per month can 
mean in meeting the needs of a grow- 
ing family. This amount may represent 
the difference between good medical care 
and inadequate care in some families. 
In others it could represent the dif- 
ference between good nourishing food 
and-just enough food. 

Early this year, hundreds of mothers 
working for the Federal Government 
learned how important these benefits 
were to the family budget. For begin- 
ning January 1, 1955, the effect of the 
retirement test was extended to cover all 
earnings from any source. Previously 
mothers working in the Federal Govern- 
ment had received full benefits without 
penalty because they were not working 
in employment covered by social secu- 
rity. They are still not covered by social 
security, but they have lost the right 
to the “mother’s benefit.” My bill would 
restcre to them the benefit which they 
formerly received, and extend the same 
privilege to other widowed mothers in 
Similar circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we must 
consider the circumstances of these 
working mothers. At the death of their 
husbands too many of them are prac- 
tically forced to go to work to provide 
adequately for their children. The very 
act of getting a job adds to their ex- 
pense, for adequate care for the children 
must be provided, and this costs money. 
On their shoulders rests the full family 
responsibility for providing for the 
children’s future. Is this the kind of 
situation in which we should be exact- 
ing penalties? 

I believe that it is not. The Congress 
has recognized the particular problem 
of widowed working mothers, by provid- 
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ing tax relief for them because of their 
added expenses for child care. I believe 
this Congress should act, on the same 
grounds, to remove the existing penalty 
against these same mothers as it applies 
to social-security benefits. 

I urge your support for my bill, which 
would amend the Social Security Act to 
provide that no deduction on account of 
outside earnings shall be made in the 
case of widows having dependent chil- 
dren in their care. 


Government Pursuant to the Constitution 
or Government by Treaty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
every Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in the question of law by treaty, a 
statement by the Honorable George A. 
Finch, a member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia and vice chairman of the 
committee on peace and law through 
United Nations of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Finch presented this 
statement to the Senate subcommittee 
which is considering Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, called the Bricker amendment. 

In this statement, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Finch answers many objections that the 
opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
have raised. The statement follows: 


GOVERNMENT PURSUANT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OR GOVERNMENT BY TREATY? 


(Statement by George A. Finch, member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia; vice 
chairman of the committee on peace and 
law through United Nations of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, May 11, 1955) 


The title I haye given to this statement 
poses the question that this committee and 
the Senate of the United States are called 
upon to decide in considering Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. I am appearing in support of 
the resolution. I reject the argument that 
government by treaty is government pur- 
suant to the Constitution. According to the 
Supreme Court, the Constitution does not 
require that treaties be made pursuant 
thereto. (Missouri v. Holland, 1920 (252 
U. S. 416).) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF TREATIES 


Everybody admits that no treaty has ever 
been declared unconstitutional. In my 
opinion no treaty will ever be declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court be- 
cause of its repeated holdings that the con- 
duct of foreign relations is committed to the 
political departments of the Government 
“and the propriety of what may be done in 
the exercise. of this political power is not 
subject to judicial inquiry or decision.” 
(Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (1918 (246 
U. S. 297), and the earlier cases cited in Sen- 
ate Report No. 412 made by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on S. J. Res. 1 
during the last session of Congress.) Ac- 
cordingly, all statements by the Supreme 
Court that it is now the law that treaties 
may not violate the Constitution or do what 
it forbids have only the value of dicta. 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will require the 
Supreme Court in future cases to give judi- 
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cial sanction to what it has said on this 
point in the past. 

In 1928, the then Chief Justice of the 
United States, Hon. Harlan F., Stone, warned 
the American Bar Association of the striking 
extension of Federal police power during the 
last 30 years through the exercise of the 
treatymaking power. (Address of Chief 
Justice Stone, report of the American Bar 
Association, 1928, vol. 53, p. 259.) This 
process had received great impetus from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland, supra. 

In the following year, former Secretary of 


.State, Charles Evans Hughes, and a future 


Chief Justice of the United States, speaking 
before the American Society of International 
Law as its president, referred to the “new line 
of activity” which “may in the future give 
rise to new questions as to the extent of the 
treatymaking power.” (Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law, 1929, 
pp. 194-196.) 


APPROPRIATE SUBJECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 


There seems to be general acceptance of 
the view that treaties should only deal “with 
an appropriate subject of international 
agreement.” (Report of the committee on 
amendments to the Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association, signed 
by the late lamented Hon. John W. Davis, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, and the Honorable William D. 
Mitchell, former Attorney General of the 
United States, and “which pertain to our 
external relations.”) (Mr. Hughes cited 
supra.) 

The report of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation conceded that if a treaty dealt 
with a subject not “appropriate for inter- 
national agreement” then “the rule an- 
nounced in Missouri v. Holland would oper- 
ate to give the Congress power to implement 
the treaty by legislation which it could not 
enact in the absence of treaty and thus enter 
a field heretofore reserved to the States.” 
Mr. Davis, before his death, opposed Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. The only suggestion his 
committee made to limit government by 
treaty and restore government pursuant to 
the Constitution was that “Treaties outside 
the normal field of international agreements 
and which can be used as a device to enlarge 
the powers of the Federal Government and 
diminish those of the States should be op- 
posed as not within the treaty power.” This 
is the position taken by Secretary of State 
Dulles on May 2 during the present hearings. 
That is to say, every time a President of the 
United States decides that treaties of the 
character deplored by Mr. Davis’ committee 
and Secretary Dulles should be a part of 
our foreign policy, you Senators will be-re- 
quired to choose between the Constitution 
and the administration for the time being in 
power. Senate Joint Resolution 1 is de- 
signed and intended to safeguard the fate 
of the Constitution from the vicissitudes of 
partisan politics. 

Mr. Hughes did not live to take part in 
the present debate; but he left the following 
indication of his views: 

“If we attempted to use the treaty- 
making power to deal with matters which 
did not pertam to our external relations but 
to control matters which normally and ap- 
propriately were within the local jurisdic- 
tions of the States * * * there might be 
ground for implying a limitation upon the 
treatymaking power that it is intended for 
the purpose of having treaties made relating 
to foreign affairs and not to make laws for 
the people of the United States in their 
internal concerns through the exercise of 
the asserted treatymaking power.” (Cited 
supra.) 

At the same time Mr. Hughes pointed out 
that the power to make treaties “is a power 
that has no express limitations attached to 
it,” and he refused to “voice any opinion as 
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to an implied limitation.” He added: “The 
Supreme Court has expressed a doubt 
whether there could be any such.” Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would resolve that doubt. 


TREATIES AND DOMESTIC MATTERS 


It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
crux of the problem involved in the present 
proposal for a constitutional amendment is 
the delimitation of a- recognizable and ac- 
ceptable line in treatymaking between sub- 
jects that are properly within the exercise 
of that power and subjects that are not. In 
the language of international and constitu- 
tional law the problem is expressed by the 
difference between matters regarded as “do- 
mestic” or “foreign,” “internal” or “external,” 
“interior” or “exterior.” The difference is 
indicated in other countries by the official 
designations of their government depart- 
ments charged with the conduct of inter- 
national relations. There are departments 
of foreign affairs, departments of external 
affairs, and departments of exterior affairs. 
In the United States the ambiguous term 
Department of State is used. 

The committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation of which I am a member approached 
the drafting of a constitutional amendment 
by seeking a phraseology that would delimit 
the respective areas of domestic and foreign 
affairs in terms of the subject matter of 
treaties. That task is difficult because ac- 
cording to international law a domestic mat- 
ter becomes foreign whenever a treaty is con- 
cluded on any subject. (Opinion of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague in the Tunis-Morocco Nationality 
Question, 1923, Hudson, World Court Reports, 
vol. 1, p. 143.) That was the position taken 
by the Department of State during the last 
administration in justification of its par- 
ticipation in a series of treaties which would 
bypass the reservation embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations that “Noth- 
ing contained in it shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state” (art. 2, par. 7). Our com- 
mittee concluded that it would be futile to 
continue to seek distinction between domes- 
tic and foreign affairs in the subject matter 
of treaties, especially when we were con- 
fronted with an official publication of the 
Department of State, with a foreword by 
President Truman, which opened with the 
assertion “There is no longer any real dif- 
ference between domestic and foreign af- 
fairs.” (State Department Publication 3972, 


‘released September 1950.) 


DOMESTIC MATTERS UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION 


Our committee then sought a delimitation, 
not in international law, but in the constitu- 
tional law of the United States. In our re- 
search we found that abuse of the treaty- 
making power, to which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles so forcefully called our attention in 
his address before the regional meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Louisville, 
Ky., on April 12, 1952 (see his speech quoted 
in S. Rept. No. 412, supra, p. 5), was among 
the sources of objections to the ratification 
of the Constitution of 1787. “To allay fears 
that the new National Government might 
seek to exercise powers not granted, and that 
the States might not be able to exercise free- 
ly their reserved powers,” the tenth amend- 
ment was adopted. (United States v. Darby, 
1941 (312 U. S. 100)). Thomas Jefferson, 
leading advocate of the Bill of Rights, held 
the view that if the treatymaking power were 
unlimited “then we have no Constitution.” 
After the Constitution was ratified and the 
Bill of Rights adopted he wrote as follows in 
his Manual of Parliamentary Practice: 

“By the general power to make treaties, 
the Constitution must have intended to 
comprehend only those objects which are 
usually regulated by treaty, and cannot be 
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otherwise regulated. It must have meant 
to except out all those rights reserved to the 
States; for surely the President and Senate 
cannot do by treaty what the whole Govern- 
ment is interdicted from doing in any way.” 

This interpretation of Jefferson, shared by 
two former Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court in the present century, was adopted 
by the Committee on Peace and Law of the 
American Bar Association as containing an 
appropriate line of demarcation between 
domestic and foreign matters for the pur- 
poses of the exercise of the treatymaking 
power under the Constitution of the United 
States. That view prevailed during the-in- 
fant years of the Nation and for many years 
into more modern times. In 1836 the Su- 
preme Court held that “Congress cannot by 
legislation enlarge the Federal jurisdiction 
nor can it be enlarged under the treaty- 
making power.” (New Orleans v. United 
States (10 Peters 662, 736).) This holding 
was reversed by the Supreme Court in 1920 
in the decision in Missouri v. Holland, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 seeks to restore the 
treatymaking power to its rightful place in 
our Federal system. 

In his decision in Missouri v. Holland, Mr. 
Justice Holmes stated that “The case before 
us must be considered in the light of our 
whole experience and not merely in that of 
what was said a hundred years ago.” As a 
supporter of Senate Joint Resolution 1, I 
would bring Mr. Justice Holmes up to date 
and counter with the suggestion that the 
merits of that resolution should not be 
considered in the light of what Mr. Justice 
Holmes said 35 years ago. 


RESERVATION OF DOMESTIC MATTERS BY THE 
SENATE 


The interpretation of the Constiution by 
Jefferson has been confirmed by a long series 
of reservations appended to many treaties 
by the Senate before their approval by that 
body. For example, when the Senate gave 
its advice and consent to the ratification of 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States on August 28, 1950, it did so subject 
to the reservation that “none of its provi- 
sion shall be considered as enlarging the 
powers of the Federal Government of the 
United States or limiting the powers of the 
several States of the Federal Union with re- 
spect to any matters recognized under the 
Constitution as being written within the re- 
served powers of the several States.” (S. 
Doc. No. 87, 83d Con., 2d sess., p. 177.) 


U. N. CHARTER AND DOMESTIC QUESTIONS 


No reservation was attached to the Charter 
of the United Nations because it had em- 
bodied in it the reservation of domestic mat- 
ters I have already quoted. Without that 
integral reservation it is doubtful that the 
charter would have reecived the advice and 
consent of the Senate by the requisite two- 
thirds vote; but, as I have indicated, the two 
preceding Executives sought to bypass the 
reservation in the manner described. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 will restore the true 
meaning and effect of article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the United Nations Charter in the sense 
that its original sponsors intended. 

A comparable provision in the League of 
Nations Covenant was a limitation only on 
the powers of the League Council, but at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
the sponsoring governments transferred the 
paragraph in revised form to its present posi- 
tion in the charter as “a governing principle 
for the whole organization and its members.” 
The official explanation of this change was 
given to the Conference by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, of the United States delegation, who 
said that it was required by the broadening 
of the scope of the organization’s functions, 
particularly in respect to economic, social, 
and cultural matters. It was intended, in 
partciular, he said, to require the organiza- 
tion in carrying out its economic and so- 
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cial objectives to deal with governments, in- 
stead of allowing the organization to “pene- 
trate directly into the domestic life and 
social economy of the member states.” 
(U. N. Conference on International Organi- 
zation, Documents, vol. VI, pp. 507-508.) 

Friendly commentators on the charter of 
the United Nations have this to say on the 
meaning of paragraph 7 of article 2: 

“There can be little question of the im- 
portance of the paragraph. It establishes 
the principle that certain matters are to 
be excluded from the competence of the 
United Nations to act, in much the same 
way that the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States together with 
the other provisions of the Constitution 
limit the sphere of action of the Federal 
Government.” (Charter of the United Na- 
tions, by Prof. Leland M. Goodrich, of Brown 
University, then director of the World Peace 
Foundation, and Edvard Hambro, then 
registrar of the International Court of Jus- 
tice of The Hague.) 

Those authors proceeded in their inter- 
pretation as follows: 

“The practice of the United Nations makes 
it clear, as indeed does the phraseology of 
article 2 (7), that the word ‘intervention’ 
as used in the paragraph is not to be givena 
narrow technical interpretation. While dis- 
cussion does not amount to intervention, 
the creation of a commission of inquiry, the 
making of a recommendation of a procedural 
or substantive nature, or the taking of a 
binding decision constitutes intervention 
under the terms of this paragraph.” (Ibid., 
p. 120.) 

BYPASSING ARTICLE 2, PARAGRAPH 7 OF THE 
U. N. CHARTER 


Compare this analysis of the true intent 
and meaning of this reservation of domestic 
affairs from the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations, with the actual program of the 
Economic and Social Council as described 
by the Director of the United Nations Divi- 
sion of Human Rights: 

“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 
are largely a matter of relationships between 
the state and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded 
as being within the domestic jurisdiction of 
States. What is now being proposed is, in 
effect, the creation of some kind of supra- 
national supervision in this relationship be- 
tween the state and its citizens.” (Mr. 
John P. Humphrey, in Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1948.) 

The reason for a large segment of opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment was stated 
by the New York Times in an editorial of 
April 8, 1953, as follows: 


“The resolution is dangerous because it 
forbids any treaty that would allow any for- 
eign power or any international organization 
(meaning the U. N. or one of its agencies) to 
control the constitutional rights of Amer- 
ican citizens within the United States ‘or 
any other matter essentially within he do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States’.” 

At this point it will be enlightening to 
insert the opinion of another leading op- 
ponent of Senate Joint Resolution 1 on the 
constitutional position of the United States 
in the United Nations. I refer to Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Corwin who maintains that— 

“The question whether the United States 
should enter an international organization 
for the promotion of peace and of what 
pledges it should give with respect to the use 
of its constitutional powers to the same end, 
is One which the appropriate agencies of 
the National Government are free to decide 
on grounds of national interest, substan- 
tially unfettered by Constitutional Limita- 
tions of any kind.” (The Constitution and 
World Organization, 1944, p. 30.) 
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ECONOMIC AND- SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES THROUGH THE TREATYMAKING 
POWER 
When it was first proposed to substitute a 

treaty for constitutional amendment to en- 

large the power of Congress for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, voices were raised in 

Congress against the future risks involved to 

our Constitution. On February 7, 1913, the 

Honorable Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, in 

opposing the first Federal Migratory Bird 

Act, said in the House of Representatives: 
“Mr. Chairman, we live in the midst of 

revolution—revolution proposed and revolu- 
tion threatened. It is true there are few 
open avowals of revolutionary intent; no 
armed forces hostile to our form of Gov- 
ernment and to our institutions thunder at 
our gates or threaten our liberties. On the 
contrary, the forces of revolution, through 
they have among their leaders many su- 
premely selfish and inordinately ambitious 
and some thoroughly irresponsible and con- 
scicusless men, are in the main composed of 
entirely well-meaning people, who, carried 
away by their enthusiasm or by the claims 
and sophistries of others, fail utterly to 
realize that they are the advocates and sup- 
porters of a revolutionary cause. 

"This is a Government we are sworn to up- 
hold. The portion of the sovereignty of the 
people which they have surrendered, or, 
rather, agreed to exercise jointly under a 
National Government, is set out in the Con- 
stitution in language reasonably clear and 
explicit; and that is the instrument we are 
sworn to uphold and defend against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic, which includes 
well-meaning enemies as well as willfully 
wicked ones.” (Reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, February 11, 1954, p. 1578.) 

Today, with Western civilization in a 
struggle for survival with atheistic commu- 
nism, the risks predicted by Mr. Mondell exist 
to a greater degree and extent than when 
he spoke some 30 years ago. 

Prior to the establishment of the United 
Nations, treaty stipulations with respect to 
individuals were limited in scope to the 
rights of aliens, in consideration of mutual 
concessions of similar treatment of citizens 
residing or doing business abroad. After the 
United States became a member of that or- 
ganization representatives appointed by the 
President actively participated in United 
Nations programs to expand the area of in- 
ternational negotiation beyond the rights of 
aliens so as to include as matters of inter- 
national concern the rights of citizens vis- 
a-vis their own governments and within their 
own countries. (See, for example, the Geno- 
cide Convention signed and sent to the Sen- 
ate for approval, and the Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights awaiting final action.) 

That program, so candidly described as rev- 
olutionary by the United Nations Director of 
Human Rights (Mr. Humphrey, previously 
quoted), was lauded by President Truman 
and his State Department as “one of the 
great revolutionary enterprises.” 
partment Publication 3972, previously cited.) 

We do not dissent from the official admis- 
sions of the revolutionary character of those 
United Nations activities. The extraordinary 
parallelism between the United Nations Cov- 
enants on Human Rights and the Soviet Con- 
stitution has been shown in some detail by 
Dr. Felix Morley, who asserts: “Actually, a 
large part of the Soviet Constitution was al- 
most textually embodied in these U. N. Cov- 
enants.” (Treaty Law and the Constitution, 
New York, pp. 36-37.) 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 has been drafted 
and is being supported by those who are 
opposed to that kind of a revolution. We do 
not agree with Mr. Dulles that the raising 
and discussion of the question has reversed 
the dangerous trend in our ideological think- 
ing and that no action need now be taken. 
We urge.that this Trojan horse in our con- 
stitutional bulwarks now being removed 
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against the time when the revolutionists 
will return to power and be in positions of 
authority to continue where they left off. 
The President and Secretary of State are 
not permanent officials of the Government. 
A constitutional amendment has been adopt- 
ed to limit the President’s tenure of office. 


ATTEMPTED SEIZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


An example of what Mr. Dulles meant when 
he said at Louisville that treaties might take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President was President Tru- 
man’s attempt to seize the steel mills. His 
Executive order of April 8, 1952, was issucd 
4 days before Mr. Dulles made that state- 
ment. The President directed the seizure 
of that private property without due process 
of law, among other reasons “to fulfill our 
responsibilities in the efforts being made 
throughout the United Nations and other- 
wise to bring about a lasting peace,” and 
because “America fightingmen and fight- 
ingmen of other nations of the United Na- 
tions are now engaged in deadly combat with 
the forces of aggression in Korea, and forces 
of the United States are stationed elsewhere 
overseas for the purpose of participating in 
the defense of the Atlantic community 
against aggression” (16 Federal Register, p. 
3503). In other words, President Truman 
claimed and exercised this implied Executive 
power as flowing from the United Nations 
Charter, the NATO Treaty, and the war 
power, the last-mentioned being vested solely 
in Congress by the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court in a divided opinion on June 2, 
1952, held 6 to 3, that the seizure was un- 
constitutional and without authority of law. 
(Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al v. Saw- 
yer (343 U. S. 579).) A change of 2 votes in 
favor of the President’s action would have 
reversed the Court’s decision and made that 
Truman doctrine the law of the land. 

Apologists for the minority opinion in the 
Steel Mills case deny that the case involved 
the treaties referred to. If that denial be 
true, why did the late Mr. Justice Jackson 
in his majority concurring opinion find it 
necessary to answer the President's foreign 
policy justification of his act, as follows: 


“I cannot foresee all that might entail if 
the Court should endorse this argument. 
Nothing in our Constitution is plainer than 
that declaration of war is entrusted only to 
Congress. Of course a state of war may in 
fact exist without a formal declaration. But 
no doctrine that the Court could promulgate 
could seem to be more sinister and alarming 
than that a President whose conduct of for- 
eign affairs is so largely uncontrolled, and 
often even unknown, can vastly enlarge his 
mastery over the internal affairs of the 
country by his own commitment of the Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces to some foreign venture” 
(343 U. S., p. 642). 

It is the purpose of the constitutional 
amendment now pending to remove the dan- 
ger that a future Supreme Court will uphold 
a President’s unconstitutional views of Ex- 
ecutive power under treaties. 


IN PURSUANCE OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
MISSOURI V. HOLLAND 


The facts of this notorious case are so well 
known as not to require repetition. Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ decision was doubtless in 
the mind of Mr. Dulles when he warned the 
American Bar Association at Louisville 4 
years ago that treaties were liable to over- 
ride the Constitution. Compare his state- 
ment with what Mr. Justice Holmes said: 
“No doubt the great body of private rela- 
tions fall within the control of the State, 
but a treaty can override its power.” 

It was in Missouri v. Holland that Mr. 
Justice Holmes also relied upon the phrase- 
ology of the supremacy clause of article VI 
of the Constitution toldistinguish between 
acts of Congress which “are the supreme 
law of the land only when made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, while treaties 
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are declared to be so when made under the 
authority of the United States.” This sub- 
committee is in possession of a letter, which 
I hope will be printed in full in the record 
of these hearings, containing the explana- 
tion of this variance in those descriptive 
words in article VI. The letter, dated April 
27, 1955, is from Mr. Samuel B. Pettengill, 
of Evanston, Ill., who, I believe, was formerly 
a Member of Congress. 

Mr. Pettengill calls attention to a rare 
law book entitled “A View of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” written by Mr. 
William Rawle, a distinguished lawyer of 
Philadelphia, and published.in that city in 
1829. Mr. Rawle explains that at the time 
of adopting the Constitution certain trea- 
ties existed which had been made by Con- 
gress under the Confederacy, and that the 
words “under the authority of the United 
States” were considered as extending equally 
to those previously made and to those which 
should subsequently be effected. But, Mr. 
Rawle continued, although the former 
could not be considered as made pursuant 
to a Constitution which was not then in 
existence, the latter would not be “under 
the authority of the United States,” unless 
they are conformable to its Constitution. 
In short, since the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the words “under the authority” 
and “in pursuance” mean the same things so 
far as treaties are concerned. As Mr. Pet- 
tengill says in his letter, “This point seems 
to have been completely overlooked by Jus- 
tice Holmes when he wrote his opinion in 
the migratory bird case.” Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 will remedy the learned Justice's 
oversight. 

As stated by the Attorney General before 
this subcommittee on May 5, the “in pur- 
suance” language was introduced into Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 in an amendment 
proposed by former Senator Homer Ferguson 
in the 88d Congress. When he introduced 
the present revised version of the resolution, 
Senator Bricker stated that he desired to re- 
tain Senator Ferguson's language. In debate 
Senator Ferguson denied that the “in pur- 
suance” clause was intended as a substitute 
for the so-called which clause. Since I 
agree with Senator Ferguson on that point, 
I am supporting the retention of the “which” 
clause as contained in section 2 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, now under considera- 
tion, but with an amendment I shall shortly 
suggest. 

DEFINITION OF “TREATY” 

Opponents have raised the question of the 
meaning of “internal law” as used in sec- 
tion 2. In his statement of May 2 before 
this subcommittee, Secretary Dulles said: 
“It might be construed to mean affecting 
the determination of issues in judicial or 
administrative proceedings.” I shall be glad 
to answer that argument, but, first, I think 
it is more important to define the meaning 
of the word “treaty” as used in the Consti- 
tution, as well as in section 2. 

In international usage, the word “treaty” 
is generically applied to a formal agreement 
between sovereign states. Other words are 
often used synonymously, as “convention,” 
“agreement,” “pact,” “covenant,” “protocol,” 
“charter,” and even “statute.” The use of 
the word “treaty” is not confined exclusively 
to public-law transactions. In pri\—te law 
“treaty” signifies the discussion of terms 
which immediately precedes the conclusion 
of a contract or other transaction (Black's 
Law Dictionary). os 

No doubt exists as to the meaning of the 
word “treaty” as used by the framers of the 
Constitution. In defending the treaty- 
making power against objections to the 
ratification of the Constitution, Alexander 
Hamilton’ wrote in the Federalist (No. 75) 
that treaties “are contracts with foreign na- 
tions” and “agreements between sovereign 
and sovereign.” He stated explicitly that 
“the power of making treaties relates neither 
to the execution of subsisting laws nor to 
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_the enaction of new ones.” The legal force 
of treaties, he added, is derived “from the 
Obligations of good faith; they are not rules 
Prescribed by the sovereign to the subject.” 

Hamilton’s explanation removes what 
Would otherwise be a conflict between two 
Provisions of the Constitution relating to 
the exercise of the legislative power. Article 
I, section 1, provides that “All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” No residuum of legislative 
power accordingly remains to be exercised 
by the President and Senate under their 
treatymaking power. The provision of article 
VI that treaties shall be the supreme law 
of the land must mean that treaties in their 
contractual sense are binding upon the 
States and enforceable in their courts. 

In his testimony before this committee 
on May 2, 1955, Secretary of State Dulles 
repeated certain statements he made 2 years 
ago which are so strikingly similar to Ham- 
ilton’s concept that I beg leave to quote 
him again in juxtaposition with Hamilton’s 
statement in the Federalist. Mr. Dulles said: 

“This administration is committed to the 
exercise of the treatymaking power only 
within traditional limits. By ‘traditional’ I 
do not mean to imply that the boundary 
between domestic and international con- 
cerns is rigid and fixed for all time. I do 
mean that treaties are contracts with foreign 
governments designed to promote the in- 
terests of our Nation by securing action by 
others in a way deemed advantageous to us. 
I do not believe that treaties should, or 
lawfully can, be used as a device to circum- 
vent the constitutional procedures estab- 
lished in relation to what are essentially 
matters of domestic concern.” 

Mr. Dulles confirmed and reenforced his 
previous statement by adding: 

“I believe that it reflects a pattern which 
will be followed by the executive branch of 
Government and enforced, if need be, by 
judicial determination that, under our sys- 
tem, treaties are contracts between nations 
in their corporate capacity, and not means 
for writing domestic law.” 

The Constitution denies to the States the 
power to enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with a foreign power without the con- 
sent of Congress (art. I, last paragraph). 
The power to make treaties, under the au- 
thority of the United States, in the nature 
of contracts as explained by Hamilton, and 
now accepted by Secretary Dulles, is ‘an es- 
sential counterpart of the denial of that 
power to the States. As stated by Mr. Rawle, 
the treaty clause was never intended to 
validate treaties or agreements not made in 
pursuance of the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent and Senate when making treaties, or 
the President alone when making other in- 
ternational agreements, are acting as the 
agents of the people and Government of 
the United States. Their powers as agents 
are stated in the Constitution. They have 
no more authority to exceed or violate those 
powers than has an agent to disregard the 
powers conferred upon him by his principal 
in the making of a private contract. 

THE MEANING OF “INTERNAL LAW” 


The expression “internal law” is used in 
contradistinction to “international law.” 
The two terms denote the distribution of 
the supreme power, called sovereignty, by 
which a state is governed, and which may 
be exercised either internally or externally. 
According to Henry Wheaton: 

“Internal sovereignty is that which is in- 
herent in the people of any State, or vested 
in its ruler, by its municipal constitution or 
fundamental laws. This is the object of 
what has been called internal public law, 
droit public interne, but which may more 
properly be termed constitutional law.” 
(Elements of International Law, 1836, Dana’s 
ed. 1866, sec. 20.) 
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To complete the comparison with inter- 
national law, I also quote Wheaton’s expla- 
nation of the meaning of that term: 

“External sovereignty consists in the inde- 
pendence of one political society, in respect 
to all other political societies. It is by the 
exercise of this branch of sovereignty that 
the international relations of one political 
society are maintained, in peace and in war, 
with all other political societies. The law by 
which it is regulated has, therefore, been 
called external public law, droit public ex- 
terne, but may more properly be termed in- 
ternational law.” 

Henry Wheaton’s Elements of Interna- 
tional Law was the first complete treatise on 
international law written by an American. 
He was an eminent authority on that subject 
because of his ripe experience with the law 
of nations and in diplomacy. He was also 
well versed in our constitutional law, as for 
many years (1816-27) he was reporter of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His Elements went through many 
English and American editions. It was trans- 
lated and published in a number of foreign 
languages, including French, Italian, and 
Chinese. 


MISSOURI V. HOLLAND RECONSIDERED 


The Supreme Court in the case of Geofrey 
v. Riggs, 1890 (133 U. S. 258), declared “that 
the treaty power in the United States ex- 
tends to all proper subjects of negotiations 
between our Government and the govern- 
ments of other nations.” No one supporting 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 denies the valid- 
ity of that basic principle of both constitu- 
tional and international law. 

Reviewing the migratory bird case in the 
light of what has been said regarding the 
meaning of the terms “in pursuance of,” 
“under the authority of the United States,” 
“treaty,” and “internal law,” and of the 
extent of the treaty power to all proper 
subjects of negotiation with foreign govern- 
ments, subject to the limitations indicated 
by Messrs. Hamilton and Dulles, I submit 
that the same decision in that case might 
have been reached without striking down 
the 10th amendment and thus opening a 
Pandora’s box of abuses nowhere better de- 
scribed than by Mr. Dulles at Louisville 

In the Migratory Bird Case, Mr. Justice 
Holmes found that “here a national interest 
of very nearly the first magnitude is in- 
volved. It can be protected only by national 
action in concert with another power.” That 
finding was adequate to bring the subject- 
matter within the first requirement of treaty 
making. Had he then forgotten his obsession 
as to the difference in meaning of the qualify- 
ing phrases “in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion,” and “under the authority of the 
United States,” and applied the correct con- 
cept of the meaning of the word “treaty” in 
the Constitution as in the nature of contract 
and not of legislation, the migratory birds 
would still be migrating and propagating 
without let or hindrance from the American 
Bar Association, Senator Bricker, or any 


other supporters of Senate Joint Resolu-. 


tion 1. 

Since the determination of issues in ju- 
dicial or administrative proceedings does 
not fall within the category of legislative 
law, Mr. Dulles fears as to the effect of sec- 
tion 2 on such determinations are unfound- 
ed. The same assurance can be made con- 
cerning the fears expressed by opponents 
that section 2 would interfere with the daily 
conduct of the Government's minutiae of 
administration which do not rise to the dig- 
nity or importance of legislation under the 
Constitution. The validity of such trans- 
actions should be tested by the applicable 
laws of Congress enacted for that purpose. 

The retention of section 2 of the resolu- 
tion is now necessary if the Constitution is 
to be safeguarded in the future against the 
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destructiveness of the Holmes principles 
foisted into that document by his decision 
in Missouri v. Holland, 


OBJECTIONS TO SECTION 2 OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1—48 STATES’ APPROVAL 


Opponents have persistently circulated the 
propaganda that this section, if adopted, 
would require that all treaties be approved 
by the legislatures of all 48 States of the 
Union and thus return the Nation to its 
status under the Articles of Confederation. 
This propaganda is wholly untrue. The 
section would not require the approval of 
the legislature of any State of the Union to 
any treaty before it becomes effective. To 
put an end to this unjustified criticism, I 
now suggest that the text be amended by 
inserting the words “by Congress” between 
the words “legislation” and “valid” in line 
6 of page 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
These words were in the text approved by 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association on February 26, 1952. (See re- 
port of the committee on peace and law 
through United Nations, Feb. 1, 1952, p. 3.) 


THE WHICH CLAUSE 


The insertion of the suggested amend- 
ment would make it imperative that the 
final clause of section 2, “valid in the ab- 
sence of international agreement,”. be re- 
tained. Otherwise the amendment would 
confirm the worst feature of the Holmes 
principle in Missouri v. Holland, that is, that 
by a treaty the Government of the United 
States can confer upon itself legislative 
power which it does not have otherwise 
under the Constitution. If we substitute 
the word “contract” for the word “treaty” 
in the Holmes decision its real significance 
as a legal paradox becomes obvious. 

The which clause has met with the most 
violent opposition on the ground that its 
adoption would cripple the President’s pow- 
ers in international negotiations and re- 
quire the approval of all 48 States of the 
Union to future treaties. If opponents argu- 
ment is sound, then we must conclude that 
the framers of our Constitution left this 
Nation in the position where it is dependent 
upon a foreign nation or nations by treaty 
to confer power upon Congress to legislate 
upon matters of vital concern to our citi- 
zens and Government. That is an utterly 
absurd dogma in either constitutional or 
international law. That ridiculous position 
of opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
was demolished years ago by the Supreme 
Court when it upheld the power of Congress 
to abrogate a treaty by law. The power of 
abrogation by Congress could not be derived 
from the power to make treaties vested in the 
President and Senate. Would opponents 
contend that Congress does not have the 
power to abrogate treaties since it is not 
among the expressly delegated powers? Here 
is the answer to that question given by the 
Supreme Court itself: . 

“The National Government is vested with 
power over the foreign relations of the coun- 
try, war, peace, and negotiations and inter- 
course with foreign nations, all of which are 
forbidden to the State governments. It has 
jurisdiction of all those general subjects of 
legislation and sovereignty which affect the 
interests of the whole people, equally and 
alike, and which require uniformity of reg- 
ulation and laws.” (Chinese Exclusion case 
1889, 130 U. S. 581.) 

Opponents of the which clause who con- 
tend that its adoption would return our in- 
ternational negotiations and treatymaking 
to the days of the Articles of Confederation 
completely ignore the powers of the Na- 
tional Government in external affairs in the 
absence of treaty; although they contend 
that the powers delegated to Congress by the 
Constitution are inadequate without the ad- 
ditional powers they claim may be con- 
ferred upon Congress by treaties, they sel- 
dom mention the text of the Constitution 
delegating legislative powers to Congress, I 
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therefore ask that the complete text of Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, be inserted as a part of 
my argument. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


To those who contend that the adoption 
of the which clause would make it im- 
pussible for the Government to conclude 
commercial treaties without the approval of 
all 48 States of the Union, I answer that all 
the powers of the Continental Congress over 
commerce with foreign nations were trans- 
ferred to the Congress of the United States 
by the power granted in section 8 of the 
Constitution “To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations.” Treaties approved by the 
Continental Congress included the grant of 
reciprocal rights to aliens to inherit real 
property, to carry on business, to appoint 
consuls, and to do many other things, all 
of which opponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
ticn 1 contend that the United States Con- 
gress would be powerless to do in the ab- 
sence of treaty. We deny that the treaty is 
a source of power—it is but a contract stipu- 
lating for reciprocal concessions. The ques- 
tion involved is one of power, not the means 
for exercising the power. 

At the conclusion of his testimony here 
on May 2, Secretary of State Dulles laid be- 
fore the subcommittee a list of hundreds of 
commercial treaties which he said would be 
impossible under the which clause, be- 
cause they would not be valid in the absence 
of treaty. In my testimony on Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 last year I called attention to 
the series of revised treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which the Presi- 
dent had submitted to the Senate for ap- 
proval. At the same time I quoted a state- 
ment by a representative of the State De- 
partment to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in which he 
said: “Where the subject matter covers fields 
in which the States have a paramount inter- 
est, such as the formation and regulation of 
corporations and the ownership of proper- 
ty, the treaty provisions have been worked 
out with the same careful regard for the 
States’ prerogatives and policies that has 
traditionally’ characterized agreements of 
this type.” (Department of State Bulletin, 
vol. XXVI, No. 675, June 2, 1952, pp. 881-883; 
hearings on S. J. Res. 1, 1953, p. 1125.) 
= Which of these two conflicting statements 
of the policy of the State Department are 
we to rely upon? The policy declared in the 
statement of 1952 is exemplified in a number 
of treaties which make the reciprocal con- 
cessions to aliens on the part of the United 
States conformable to State laws, such as the 
Consular Convention with France of 1853, 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation with China of 1946, the similar 
treaty with Italy of 1948, and 5 of the com- 
mercial treaties approved by the Senate in 
1953, with Denmark, Ethiopia, Greece, Israel, 
and Japan. Types of such treaty provisions 
were inserted in my testimony in 1953 
(hearings, pp. 1124-1125). Conflicts between 
treaties and State laws would never arise if 
such a policy were consistently followed, and 
all the untenable propaganda on this score 
against the adoption of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would vanish in thin air. 

The argument that the adoption of the 
“which” clause might cause foreign nations 
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“If the people of the United States were to 
repeal so much of their Constitution as 
makes treaties their municipal law, no for- 
eign government with whom a4 treaty exists 
could justly complain, for it is not a matter 
with which he has any concern.” The court 
did not deny the fundamental principle of 
international law that treaties are made. to 
be observed—pacta sunt servanda, for it 
continued: 

“The foreign sovereign between whom and 
the United States a treaty has been made has 
a right to expect and require its stipulations 
to be kept with scrupulous good faith; but 
through what internal arrangements this 
shall be done is exclusively for the considera- 
tion of the United States. Whether the treaty 
shall itself be the rule of action of the people 
as well as the government, whether the power 
to enforce and apply it shall reside in one 
department or another, neither the treaty 
itself nor any implication drawn from it 
gives him any right to inquire.” (Taylor v. 
Morton, 1858 (2 Curtis 454, affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, 2 Black 481).) 

EXTRADITION TREATIES 


Time will permit only a brief refutation 
of some of the many other specious argu- 
ments that have been advanced against the 
adoption of this clause. 

In my testimony in 1953 I gave a summary 
history of the practice of international extra- 
dition by the United States. (See S. Rept. 
412, 83d Cong., 1st sess., reporting favor- 
ably on S. J. Res. 1 of that year.) The es- 
sence of my testimony is that extradition in 
this country is regulated either by treaty 
or congressional legislation. I cited the lead- 
ing authority on the subject, John Bassett 
Moore, and several Supreme Court decisions, 
all of which have been distorted or ignored 
by opponents of the amendment. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The minority views on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 of 1953 stated that “the proposed 
amendment would block our own Baruch 
plan for controlling atomic energy” (S. Doc. 
No. 412, p. 46). As I have pointed out pre- 
viously, the Congress of the United States 
has already legislated on this subject with- 
out benefit of any treaty to vest it with addi- 
tional power. That part of the Baruch plan 
that depended upon the exclusive ownership 
by an international authority of source ma- 
terials, control of facilities for development, 
monopoly of the know-how, etc., has been 
abandoned in favor of the nationally safer 
plans of President Eisenhower. Should any 
attempt be made to revive those features of 
the Baruch plan dangerous to our security, 
they would run afoul of the Constitution in 
the absence of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 


The power of the Federal Government to en-- 


ter into any agreement on this subject is 
derived from the power of Congress to pro- 
vide for the common defense. That power 
in turn is controlled by the provision of 
section 8 of the Constitution vesting in Con- 
gress the exercise of exclusive legislation and 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings. If that provision 
can now be violated by some “invisible radi- 


to refuse to make commercial treaties with 
us is too absurd to merit serious considera- 
tion. The fact that many nations have al- 
ready made with us treaties conformable to 
the “which” clause refutes the argument. 
Opponents have failed to meet the challenge 
to show that any of practically all the other 
nations of the world whose constitutional 
systems embody the principles of the “which” 
clause have any difficulty in concluding 
treaties for that reason; and, finally, the 
argument was brushed aside nearly a century 
ago by the Supreme Court when it stated 
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ation,” to use Mr. Justice Holmes’ words re- 
garding the 10th amendment, from the Presi- 
dent’s power under treaties or other inter- 
national agreements, then Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 with the “which” clause is needed to 


maintain the Constitution as it was written. 


DISARMAMENT 

It seems incredible that any high official 
of the Government should argue that the 
Congress of the United States lacks the 
power, in the absence of treaty, to provide 
for the limitation of armaments or to par- 
ticipate in a world arrangement on that sub- 
ject. Is not that power included within the 


_land and naval forces.” 
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power to provide for the common defense, 
or to raise and support armies, or to provide 
and maintain a navy or to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces? Without any treaty obliga- 
tion to do so, Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion which the President approved on August 
$1, 1935, establishing a permanent National 
Munitions Control Board to regulate, by a 
licensing system the import and export of 
arms and munitions of war in the interest 
of the peace and sccurity of the United 
States. How can the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 take away a power of 
Congress it has already exercised in the ab- 
sence of treaty? 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


It is suggested that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 might interfere with the President’s 
powers under NATO. That could happen 
only if the President claimed the power to 
make war in defense of foreign countries 
without authorization by the Congress. The 
same observation applies to all other mutual 
defense treaties cited by opponents as poten- 
tial victims of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
The inclusion in such treaties of the com- 
mon phrase that they shall be ratified and 
their provisions carried out by the parties 
“in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes” (NATO, art. 11)* should 
not be open to the interpretation that the 
treaties have taken the war power away from 
Congress and given it to the President or to 
some international body, as Mr. Dulles said 
at Louisville treaties might do. Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 will make certain that 
such abuse of the treatymaking power will 
not occur in the future. 


In the statement read to this subcommit- 
tee on May 5, the Attorney General enumer- 
ated certain multilateral treaties dealing 
with the respective rights and duties of the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which treaties, the statement 
alleges it would have been impossible to con- 
clude if Senate Joint Resolution 1 had been 
in effect, becauses they involve subjects on 
which Congress lacks the power of legisla- 
tion in the absence of treaty. On the status 
of forces agreement I testified in 1953 in re- 
ply to canards circulated then and repeated 
this year by representatives of the bar of the 
association of the city of New York. Their 
testimony was to the effect that foreign 
forces in this country upon invitation would, 
under Senate Joint Resolution 1, be ham- 
pered in their operations by local, State, and 
Federal ordinances and laws, and that for 
the same reason Gen. George Washington 
would have been unable to make agreements 
with our French allies at Yorktown during 
the War of the Revolution. I pointed out 
that such fantastic results would be impos- 
sible under the rules of international law 
expounded by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of Exchange v. McFaddon (1812, 7 
Cranch 116) which grants immunity to for- 
eign troops in such cases from all territorial 
law, local, State, and Federal. I refer to my 
testimony in 1953 (hearings, pp. 1144-1145) 
in response to the revival of that criticism of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Nations may, by treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement, in their national interest 
attach conditions to their permission for the 
entry of foreign troops and thus consent to 
the modification of their rights under inter- 
national law. In the United States, to Con- 
gress is delegated the power “To make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
The power extends 
to those forces wherever they may be located. 
Should it be necessary for the defense of the 
United States to station foreign troops in this 
country, Congress undoubtedly has the power 
to legislate on this phase under its power to 
provide for the common defense. If the 
Status of Forces Treaty conflicts with exist- 
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ing congressional legislation, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would require additional imple- 
mentation by Congress, not in conflict with 
any other provisions of the Constitution, in- 
Cluding the Bill of Rights. The argument 
that the resolution would have made impos- 
sible the conclusion of the treaty because 
Congress would have lacked the power to 
legislate on the subject is untenable. 


The statement read by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on May 5 lists the Agreement Relating 
to the Status of NATO, signed September 20, 
1951, and the Protocol on the Status of In- 
ternational Military Headquarters of NATO, 
signed August 28, 1952. In reply to this criti- 
cism, attention is respectfully invited to the 
statute extending privileges, exemption, and 
immunities to international organizations 
and to the officers and employees thereof, 
enacted by Congress and approved by the 
President on December 29, 1945 (Public Law 
291, 79th Cong.). That statute legislates on 
substantially all matters dealt with in the 
two treaties referred to. The act applies by 
its terms to any “public international organ- 
ization in which the United States partici- 
pates pursuant to any treaty or under the au- 
thority of any act of Congress authorizing 
such participation or making an appropria- 
tion for such participation, and which shall 
have been designated by the President 
through appropriate Executive order as being 
entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities herein provided.” Two im- 
portant international organizations in which 
the United States now participates under au- 
thority of an act of Congress are the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the World 
Health Organization. According to the At- 
torney General's reasoning on the NATO 
treaties, our participation in the ILO and 
WHO in the absence of treaty is unconstitu- 
tional, or did he overlook the statute of Con- 
gress of December 29, 1945, when he made 
his argument that Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would have made impossible the conclusion 
of the NATO treaties? 


CONTROL OF NARCOTICS 


The argument is repeated this year that 
the which clause would make it impos- 
sible to conclude treaties for narcotic con- 
trol because Congress is said to lack power 
to pass legislation for the domestic control 
of the production and distribution of narcotic 
drugs in the absence of treaty. As I stated 
in my testimony in 1953, an act was passed 
by Congress in 1942 to discharge not only 
the international obligations of the Nation, 
but to “promote the public health and gen- 
eral welfare, to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce in opium poppies, and to 
safeguard the revenue derived from taxation 
of opium and opium products” (56 Stat. 
1045). By the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended by the act of 1941 (52 
Stat. 31), Congress had previously exercised 
authority to control the domestic production 
and distribution of wheat, and that act was 
held constitutional notwithstanding it regu- 
lates production even when not intended for 
commerce but wholly for consumption on 
the producer's farm. (Wickard v. Filburn 
(1942, 317 U. S.111).) This legislation, up- 
held by the courts, effectively negates op- 

-ponent’s objection to the which clause on 
the ground that it would make it impossible 
to participate in the international control of 
narcotics due to lack of congressional power 
in internal law. 

COLLECTION OF DEBTS 

The objection that the which clause would 
prevent the United States from collecting 
foreign debts was also disposed of by citing 
the previous laws passed by Congress to col- 
lect such debts without resort to treaties 
(hearings, 1953, p. 1142). : 

The argument is now advanced that the 
which clause would make it impossible to 
carry out in the United States the provi- 
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sions of the agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany 
concerning the validation of German dollar 
bonds signed at Bonn on April 1, 1953. That 
agreement provides that the two governments 
establish jointly in New York City a Board 
for the Validation of German Bonds in the 
United States. The United States Govern- 
ment “consents to the said Board’s conduct- 
ing its operations within the territorial ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” From an 
explanatory discussion of the arrangements 
worked out by the two governments the rea- 
son for the agreement seems to have been 
the disappearance of uncalled German bearer 
bonds from Berlin after that city was cap- 
tured by the Soviet forces. This situation 
impeded “the free and open trading in the 
United States of all German dollar bonds,” 
and the United States Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, to prevent the Soviet 
Government from introducing unlawfully- 
held bonds into our security markets, re- 
quested the securities exchanges in this 
country to suspend dealings in listed securi- 
ties of German origin. 

The Government of the United States rec- 
ognizes in the agreement that the policy of 
Germany embodied in its validation law is 
in conformity with the policy of the United 
States, and that the procedure of validation 
prescribed in the German law is in the in- 


terest of an orderly.and appropriate deter- 


mination of the validity of claims of the 
United States and its nationals against Ger- 
man debtors. 

The agreement provides that the holders of 
German dollar bonds that have not been duly 
validated cannot resort to courts in the 
United States for the purpose of enforcing 
their rights under such bonds. No reason 
has been advanced as to how Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would interfere with the carry- 
ing out of the agreement in this country. 
If the Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had power to take action to prevent 
trading in the bonds, which it is assumed 
it had, the subject obviously falls within 
Federal and not State jurisdiction. It is, 
therefore, not clear how any court would 
hold the agreement unconstitutional under 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 due to lack of 
power in Congress to implement, if neces- 
sary, the policy of the Government expressed 
in regulations of the Commission as well as 
in the treaty. The necessary and proper 
clause of section 8 of the Constitution ap- 
plies to all delegated powers of Congress as 
well as to the treatymaking power. 


THE SENATE AND TREATYMAKING 


It is urged that Senate Joint Resolution 1 
is unnecessary because of the constitutional 
requirement that treaties be made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and that Senators should be relied 
upon to refuse their approval of treaties 
that violate the Constitution. It is said that 
Senators when acting upon treaties are the 
representatives of their States and are thus 
in position to safeguard any State’s rights 
that may be imperiled by the approval of 
treaties. ; 

I yield to no one in my admiration of the 
abilities, industry, and patriotism of the 
Members of the United States Senate; but I 
would not place upon them responsibilities 
they are not in a position to fulfill. Most 
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Many treaties become the object of intense 
propaganda by groups throughout the Nation 
with special interests such as the organized 
propaganda to force the Genocide Conven- 
tion through the Senate before there was 
time to have it examined and analyzed by 
competent legal critics. Only the interven- 
tion of the American Bar Association acting 
through the committee of which Iam amem- 
ber, gained the time necessary for the proper 
consideration of that convention, resulting 
in its nonapproval up to the present time. 
The treaty has not, however, been withdrawn 
from the Senate, and it may be approved 
whenever its advocates gain sufficient con- 
trol of the Senate. : 


President Wilson and the Treaty of Versailles 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 is directed not 
only to treaties submitted to the Senate, but 
to forbid the bypassing of the Senate when- 
ever the President doubts his ability to com- 
mand the necessary votes in that body. Such 
an attempt was made by President Wilson at 
Paris in 1919. Here is. that story as told 
in the diary of one of the President’s princi- 
pal legal advisers on the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace: 

“We [Dr. James Brown Scott and Mr. David 
Hunter Miller] went in to see Mr. Lansing 
and he said that the President had advanced 
the idea that afternoon (March 17, 1919) 
that the preliminary peace treaty need not 
be ratified by the Senate, and that he, Mr. 
Lansing, had been shocked at the idea and 
told him that it was impossible, and that 
the President had said to consult the legal 
advisers. 

“Mr. Lansing asked me my opinion, and I 
said that I did not think that it was debat- 
able; that the status of war could not be 
changed into the status of peace, as far as 
the United States was concerned, except by 
a treaty ratified by the Senate. Dr. Scott 
was entirely of the same opinion and cited 
several cases to that effect, including one in 
the war between Great Britain and us in 
1813, one after the Mexican War, and one 
after the Spanish War. 

“Mr. Lansing was in accord with these 
views and instructed Dr. Scott and myself 
to prepare a short opinion on the matter, 
which, after we went out, I asked Dr. Scott 
to write.” (Miller, My Diary at the Confer- 
ence of Paris, vol. 1, p. 73.) 

I was one of the assistant legal advisers of 
the American Commission at Paris and was 
assigned to assist Dr. Scott. After the in- 
terview with Mr. Lansing by Messrs. Miller 
and Scott, as related in the former’s diary, 
Dr. Scott called me into his office and told 
the incident to me. He added some details 
not given by Mr. Miller, namely, that Presi- 
dent Wilson had first suggested his idea at 
the meeting of the Council of Four represent- 
ing the Big Powers at the conference; that 
the President thought he could arrange 
terms of peace in accordance with his ideas 
without consulting the Senate, have the 
peace established according to those terms, 
and at some future date when the heat of 
political discussion had cooled off, have the 
status quo established by the preliminary 
peace treaty formally confirmed by a treaty 
quietly put through the Senate. Dr. Scott 
told me that the President’s position was 
challenged by Mr. Lloyd-George, the British 
Premier, and it was he who had suggested to 


modern treaties are long, complicated doc=— President Wilson that he consult his legal 


uments. No Senator should be expected to 
read through one of them and then and 
there determine whether or not any of its 
provisions are in conflict with his State's 
constitution or laws. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations does not refer 
treaties to the constitutional authorities of 
the States for information of this kind. The 
Association of Attorneys General of the 
States has approved the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 as have many State leg- 
islatures, 


advisers. Since the opinion rendered by the 
legal advisers under those circumstances 
may have some bearing. upon the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 1, I am at- 
taching a copy of it to this statement. 

The original draft of the opinion was pre- 
pared by me at Dr. Scott’s request. It 
pointed out that as Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United States the Presi- 
dent had the authority to conclude an armi- 
stice and incorporate therein such terms of 
a military nature as the exigencies of the 
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situation may seem to him to require, but 
that the President had no power to termi- 
nate the war by treaty without the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Following this 
opinion, President Wilson abandoned his 
plan and submitted the Treaty of Versailles 
to the Senate, with the results that are now 
well known in history. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE YALTA 
AGREEMENT 


President Roosevelt was more successful at 
Yalta in avoiding the Senate’s prerogatives 
of advising and consenting to treaties. I 
have stated elsewhere that the Yalta agree- 
ment is the blackest page in American diplo- 
matic history. The reasons why I think so 
are given in an article entitled “How a Presi- 
dent Made Law” published in the February 
1955 issue of the National Republic, pages 
5-6. I have produced this article for inclu- 
sion in the appendix of these hearings. 

Secretary of State Dulles testified before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1953 (hearings, pp. 873-874) 
that the President could not properly make 
the agreements at Yalta which had any long- 
range permanent effect unless and until 
they had been ratified by the Senate as 
treaties. His statement is in accordance with 
the rule of international law incorporated 
as part of our constitutional law by Chief 
Justice John Marshall speaking for the Su- 
preme Court in 1828: 

“The usage of the world is, if a nation is 
not entirely subdued, to consider the hold- 
ing of conquered territory as a mere military 
occupation until its fate shall be determined 
at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the 
treaty, the acquisition is confirmed and the 
ceded territory becomes a part of the nation 
to which it is annexed, either on the terms 
stipulated in the treaty of cession or on such 
as its new master shall impose.” (American 
Insurance Co. v. Canter (1 Peters, 611).) 

The text of the Yalta agreement makes 
no mention of the necessity of ratification, 
but President Roosevelt stated that he in- 
tended to submit it to the Senate in the 
prepared text of his report to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress after his return from the 
Yalta Conference on March 1, 1945. (De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. 12, No. 297, 
p. 324.) For some unexplained reason, that 
sentence was omitted from the President’s 
report as delivered. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 91, pt. 2, p. 1620.) The complete text 
of the secret Yalta agreement was not made 
public until nearly a year later, after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. When releasing the 
text on January 26, 1946, Secretary of State 
Byrnes stated that President Roosevelt al- 
ways held the view that as to the cessions 
of territory at Yalta “it was a matter that 
had to be settled in the peace treaty.” 
(Department of State Bulletin, Feb. 10, 1946, 
pp. 189-190.) 

I do not maintain that the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will make it pos- 
sible for a private citizen or even a Govern- 
ment official to go into court to compel a 
future President to submit his agreements 
to the Senate. The courts would probably 
decline to entertain such an action for vari- 
ous good and sufficient reasons. Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would, however, make 
plain what is now lacking in the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that the President does not 
have the power in his discretion to make 
executive agreements in lieu of treaties; and 
that an international agreement made with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate 
does not have equal supremacy with treaties 
“from the very fact that complete power over 
international affairs is in the National 
Government.” (Mr. Justice Douglas in the 
Pink case.) 

THE PINK CASE 


The facts and legal arguments which show 
that the decision may well mark one of 
the most far-reaching inroads upon the pro- 
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tection which it was supposed the fifth 
amendment accorded to private property 
(Dr. Jessup in the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, vol. 36, 1942, p. 282) have 
been set forth many times by proponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1. We shall con- 
fine our statement now to pointing out some 
confusions in the minds of those who dis- 
agree with our conclusions. 

It is contended that because the claims 
of no American citizens were involved in 
the fund held by the State of New York 
and seized by the Government of the United 
States in reliance upon the Litvinoff assign- 
ment, the fifth amendment did not apply. 
This argument ignores a previous holding 
of the Supreme Court in another Russian 
case, speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, 
that “the petitioner was an alien friend, 
and as such was entitled to the protection 
of the fifth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution” (Russian Volunteer Fleet v. 
United States, 1931 (282 U. S. 481), and 
numerous cases there cited). In his opin- 
ion in the Pink case, Mr. Justice Douglas 
dismissed this aspect of the constitutional 
law question by stating “There is no consti- 
tutional reason why this Government need 
act as the collection agent for nationals 
of other countries when it takes steps to 
protect itself or its nationals on external 
debts.” To which a commentator in the 
American Journal of International Law re- 
plied. “Whatever the United States consti- 
tutional question, most countries, contrary 
to the United States policy, allowed foreign 
creditors to have their share in the local 
Russian assets, and our creditors had the 
benefit of others acting as collecting agents 
for all creditors—incidentally the policy to 
which we adhere in bankruptcy” (Kurt H. 
Nadelmann, vol. 46, 1952, pp. 530-531, and 
authorities there cited). 


To our charge that the Pink case is author- 
ity for the principle that the President may 
make law in the United States without refer- 
ence to the prerogatives of the Senate in 
treatymaking or to the exclusive legislative 
powers of Congress, it is asserted that the 
joint resolution adopted August 4, 1939, 
authorizing the President to appoint a Com- 
missioner to adjudicate the claims of Ameri- 
can nationals against the U.S. S. R. (53 Stat. 
1119), constituted a congressional ratifica- 
tion of his executive agreement known as the 
Litvinoff Assignment. A reading of the joint 
resolution fails to establish such a purpose. 
In law, there is no warrant for imputing such 
intention to Congress. “Acts of Congress 
are to be construed and applied in harmony 
with and not to thwart the purpose of the 
Constitution.” (Phelps v. United States 
(274 U. S. 341), cited in Russian Volunteer 
Fleet v. U. S., supra.) Whether the aliens 
whose property was taken without due 
process of law and just compensation were 
personally present in New York, I do not 
know; but it appears from the decision that 
they had invoked the protection of the courts 
of New York by attachment proceedings, and 
thus were in this country at least by attorney. 

It should be remembered that in the Pink 
case the Supreme Court was not dealing with 
enemy private property—we were not at war 
with Russia—but with the property of 
friends who had fled their country to avoid 
the confiscation of their property by their 
Communist masters. The effect of this aspect 
of the decision was illustrated shortly after 
it was rendered, as follows, by Dr. Jessup: 

“The effect of the decision may be illus- 
trated by imagining—a most improbable 
case—that in the settlement of the present 
war after the defeat of the Axis, the United 
States by executive agreement might take an 
assignment from the German Government of 
that Government’s claim to the confiscated 
properties of their Jewish citizens and of the 
citizens of the occupied countries, including 
#11 choses in action in the United States and 
fines imposed upon persons physically pres- 
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ent in this country. The purpose of the 
United States, let us assume, would be to 
provide a fund for pensions of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors or merely to avoid the 
international disruption likely to follow the 
imposition of huge ‘reparations’ payments. 
Under the rationale of the Pink decision, the 
United States could, under such an assign- 
ment, take to itself all such private proper- 
ties and no American court could protect 
the owners.” (Ibid.) 


RETROACTIVE EFFECT OF SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 1 


In the course of these debates it has been 
argued that the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 as part of the Constitution 
might have such retroactive effect as to dis- 
turb the stability of law settled since the 
beginning of our national existence. The 
sponsors of the resolution certainly have no 
such intention and would not oppose an 
amendment of the resolution that would 
make that clear. To meet that objection I 
would suggest that a new section be added 
reading as follows: 

“SEC. 3. The provisions of section 1 and 
section 2 hereof shall apply only to treaties 
and other international agreements made 
after the approval of the charter of the 
United Nations by the Senate on July 28, 
1945.” 

The amendment would thus restore to the 
charter the understanding of its provisions 
which was inherent in the Senate’s approval 
of it. It would revive and maintain in full 
force and effect the reservation of domestic 
affairs from the operations of the United 
Nations embodied in article 2, paragraph 7. 
It would nullify any further efforts to declare 
judicially that articles 55 and 56 are self- 
executing and the supreme law of the land 
without legislative action, and make it im- 
possible to contend that these articles have 
transferred power to the Federal Congress to 
legislate on all the subjects enumerated in 
them. The unlimited extent to which such 
F>deral legislation might be enacted to regu- 
late substantially every aspect of our daily 
lives has been explained in these hearings by 
Mr. Carl B. Rix, a former president of the 
American Bar Association and a former 
member of this committee of the association, 


TREATIES FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF WAR AND THE 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 


In reply to the specious allegations of op- 
ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 that its 
approval would prevent the United States 
Government from concluding treaties of this 
character, I repeat the answer I gave when 
these same objections were previously made. 
(Hearings, 1953, p. 174.) 

Beginning with the Jay Treaty of 1794, the 
United States has occupied a position of 
leadership in promoting the substitution of 
law for force in the conduct of interna- 
tional relations. Of the many Congressional 
declarations of policy to that end, I shall 
mention only the Concurrent Resolution of 
1890 which requested the President “to in- 
vite negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbi- 
tration and be peacefully adjusted by such 
means. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 51st Cong, 
1st sess., vol. 21, pt. 3, p. 2986.) 

Secretary of State John Hay proposed a 
plan for a permanent international tribunal 
to the First Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899. In his instructions to the American 
Delegation he used the following inspiring 
language: 

“Nothing can secure for human govern- 
ment and for the authority of law which it 
represents so deep a respect and so firm a 
loyalty as the spectable of sovereign and 
independent States, whose duty it is to pre- 
scribe the rules of justice and impose pen- 
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alties upon the lawless, bowing with rever- 
ence before the august supremacy of those 
Principles of right which give to law its 
eternal foundation.” 

I regard the continuance of that policy by 
our Government as vital to the maintenance 
of our civilization. I would like to see the 
present International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, established as one of the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations, given a 
place of increasing importance in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

There is nothing in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 that can have any effect upon the 
negotiation and ratification by the United 
States of treaties for the establishment of 
mixed claims commission, arbitral tribunals, 
conciliation commissions, boundary com- 
missions, or international courts for the ad- 
judication of disputes with foreign nations. 
Such international questions are not within 
the domestic jursdiction and cannot be regu- 
lated by internal law. The Supreme Court 
in denying any power in the States to deal 
with foreign nations over matters in dispute, 
expressly pointed to such power in the 
National Government: . 

“The National Government, by virtue of its 
control of our foreign relations, is entitled 
to employ the resources of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and to effect such an international 
settlement as may be found to be appropri- 
ate, through treaty, agreement, or arbitra- 
tion, or otherwise.” (Chief Justice Hughes 
in Monaco v. Mississippi, 1934 (292 U. S. 
313).) 

The power and duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enter into treaties for the sub- 
mission of international controversies of all 
kinds to peaceful solution in lieu of resort 
to armed force should not be confused with 
the conclusion of treaties and agreements 
which would impose criminal and civil lia- 
bility upon persons within the United States, 
or that would be destructive of the existing 
division of authority between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

Witnesses have testified against Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 on the ground that it is 
being put forward as part of a campaign 
against the United Nations and to deter the 
United States from participation in all forms 
of international cooperation. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The purpose of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is to restore the 
charter of the United Nations to its original 
meaning, and thus enable all our citizens 
to unite in confidence with whole-hearted 
support. I believe that the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is more vital to 
the continuance of American support of the 
United Nations than anything that might 
be accomplished in the proposed revision or 
review conference on the charter. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Following years of intensive study, ex- 
amination of different texts, and critical 
analyses of the highest order in the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association, 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, and in debates in the Senate, the 
committee on peace and law through United 
Nations of the American Bar Association has 
recommended a constitutional amendment 
which will safeguard the Constitution from 
the liability to the abuses of the treaty- 
making power of which the present Secre- 
tary of State gave us warning 4 years ago. 

2. Although the Constitution does not re- 
quire that the amendment meet with the 
approval of the President, we have gone as 
far as we should, without sacrificing funda- 
mental principles, to meet his objections and 
those of his principal legal advisers, that the 
amendment might interfere with his Execu- 
tive powers and impair his power to conduct 
the foreign relations of the Government. 

3. The amendment obviates any sensible 
reason for the repetition of the untenable 
criticism that its adoption would require the 
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approval of treaties by all the 48 States of the 
Union. 

4. The amendment meets the criticism 
that its adoption might play havoc with the 
settled constitutional law of treaties. 

5. The amendment would be a stop sign 
to any future overambitious President who 
might attempt, by avoiding constitutional 
processes, to take us down the road that 
leads to one-man government. 

6. The amendment would strengthen our 
participation in the work for peace of the 
United Nations by assuring us that the 
charter means what its framers intended it 
to mean, and cannot be used as a Trojan 
horse by those who would continue the so- 
cial and economic revolution in this country 
through extraconstitutional means. 

7. The amendment would assure us that 
the United Nations will not be used as a 
stepping-stone toward any form of world 
government, as was suggested in the pam- 
phiet published by the State Department, 
with the endorsement of President Truman, 
in September 1950. The purpose of that 
pamphlet was stated in it to be to explain to 
the American people that, although they 
began life with “a Declaration of Independ- 
ence * * * today the foreign policy of the 
United States is a declaration of interde- 
pendence of men and nations” (p. 99). The 
pamphlet continued: “Where the experi- 
ment” of an international community which 
is “in fact, the substance of our foreign pol- 
icy” will lead “nobody can predict. * * * It 
may lead eventually to a form of world goy- 
ernment” (pp. 17-18). 

Opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
use the same arguments that Alexander 
Hamilton used to prevent the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, namely, that it is unnec- 
essary and dangerous. The amendment is 
in the nature of a new bill of rights against 
the liability to abuse of the treatymaking 
power. To those who question its need and 
urge us to have confidence that future ad- 
ministrations will not abuse the power, we 
reply in the words of Thomas Jefferson: “In 
questions of power, let no more be said of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 


DocuMENtT No. 526 


(By David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the 
Conference of Paris, val. VI) 


OPINION RE SENATE AND PRELIMINARY PEACE 
TREATIES 


From David Hunter Miller and Maj. James 
Brown Scott. 
To The Commissioners Plenipotentiary. 


The question submitted to the technical 
advisers for their opinion is whether a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace negotiated by the 
President would bind the Government of 
the United States from the date of its signa- 
ture or whether it would require the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, 
and only bind the Government upon and 
from the latter date. 

In providing that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties” (art. 2, sec. 2), 
the Constitution makes no distinction be- 
tween classes of treaties which are subject 
to the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and in determining whether an instrument 
is or is not a treaty within the constitutional 
provision the name given to it is not essen- 
tial; it must be construed according to its 
purposes and objects. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army of 
the United States, the President has the 
authority to conclude an armistice and in- 
corporate therein such terms of a military 
nature as the exigencies of the situation may 
seem to him to require. Of such a nature 
was the “Protocol of agreement embodying 
the terms of a basis for the establishment 
of peace” between the United States and 
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Spain signed on August 12, 1898, which was 
not submitted to the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This protocol suspended hos- 
tilities upon its signature, embodied a prom- 
ise on the part of Spain to relinquish her 
sovereignty over Cuba and to cede Puerto 
Rico and certain other islands to the United 
States, and made provision for their evacu- 
ation by the Spanish troops. It provided for 
the occupation of Manila by American forces 
“pending the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace,” and for the appointment of “com- 
missioners to treaty of peace.” 

In the case of a preliminary treaty of 
peace between France and Germany signed 
at Versailles on February 26, 1871, ratifi- 
cation by both parties, namely, the Emperor 
of Germany and the French National Assem- 
bly, was expressly stipulated (art. X). The 
same is true of a number of other important 
preliminary peace treaties. (See Phillipson, 
Termination of War and Treaties of Peace, 
p. 99.), 

The declaration of war by the United States 
Congress on April 6, 1917, created a status 
of war which may only be terminated by 
& treaty of peace equally as valid as the law 
of the land with the declaration of April 
6, 1917, and “as in the case of other treaties, 
a treaty of peace is not definitely binding 
until the exchange of ratifications; and a 
state of war in the technical sense continues 
until the date of the exchange.” (Crandall, 
Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement, p. 
352, citing several decisions of the Supreme 
Court.) 


The legal effect of the protocol between 
the United States and Spain of August 12, 
1898, was judicially passed upon in the case 
of Hijo v. United States, in which the United 
States district court held that “the proto- 
col and proclamation did not end the war. 
The protocol worked a mere truce. The 
President has not the power to terminate 
the war by treaty without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States.” 
In confirming this decision, Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, speaking for the Supreme Court, de- 
clared that “a state of war did not in law 
cease until the ratification in April 1899, of 
the treaty of peace.” (194 U. S., pp. 317, 323.) 

It is therefore submitted that a prelim- 
inary agreement signed by the President, but 
not ratified by the Senate, can have no legal 
efiect, so far as ending the war is concerned, 
and can operate only as a truce; and that 
if it is desired in the preliminary agreement, 


by whatever name it may be called, to effec- 


tuate the transition from the state of war 
to a state of peace, this may only be accom- 
plished by submitting it to the Senate for 
its advice and consent according to the con- 
stitutional provision. 

JAMES BROWN SCOTT, 

Davip HUNTER MILLER, 

Technical Advisers, 
American Commission To Negotiate Peace. 
MARCH 18, 1919. 


1The treatymaking power is an extraor- 
dinary power liable to abuse. ‘Treaties make 
international law and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are indeed more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the States and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights 
given the people by their constitutional bill 
of rights. (Address at Louisville, Ky., Apr. 
12, 1952, before the regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association.) 

2(Sce the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with France, Feb. 6, 1778; and Consular 
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Convention with France Nov. 14, 1788; Com- 
mercial Treaty with the Netherlands, Oct. 
8, 1782, and Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with Sweden, Apr. 3, 1783. The texts of 
these treaties are published in Malloy, 
Treaties, etc., vol. 1, pp. 479, 490, 1233, and 
1725.) 

2 During the course of the debate on the 
North Atlantic Treaty in the Senate on Feb. 
7, 1952, Senator GEORGE said: “When we 
were writing the North Atlantic Treaty, it 
was upon my insistence as a member of the 
committee, that article 11 was inserted. 

“The Secretary of State who was the 
spokesman for the administration inter- 
preted the words ‘constitutional processes’ to 
mean congressional approval insofar as the 
declaration of war or employment of our 
troops in any foreign country was concerned, 
and that language was designedly inserted 
in the treaty. The only difficulty has arisen 
because of the failure of the Executive to 
follow a straightforward course and to act 
in accordance with the power delegated to 
him by the Congress or, in this case, by the 
Senate.” 

(See the colloquy between Senator WaTKINS 
and Secretary Dulles in the 1953 hearings, 
pp. 875-881.) 


Labor, Politics, and the Gompers Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I submit the ad- 
dress delivered on May 9, 1955, by our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Don HAYWORTH, the Representative from 
the Sixth District of Michigan, at a State 
convention of the Michigan Federation 
of Labor, held in Detroit, Mich. 

Because of the able way in which he 
has dealt with the problem of the place 
of labor in the formation of the policies 
of our Government, I believe that his 
remarks are of general interest and are 
well worthy of consideration. 

The address follows: 


In this group I feel I'm a member of the 
family, not merely because I'm a 
brother member of the teachers’ local at 
Michigan State University, but because I’ve 
been working hand in hand with many right 
in this room—both in campaigns and in leg- 
islation. ‘The postal pay increase, for ex- 
ample, an extremely delicate series of. nego- 
tiations, was piloted through the Senate, 
the House, and the conference committee 
with little, I think, to regret. The postal 
workers are to be complimented on having 
in Washington a level-headed, hard-working 
group of legislative representatives. 

I'd like to tell you something connected so 
closely with the organization which brings 
us together today, that I think it’s highly 
appropriate. 

I was raised a farm boy out in Iowa, and 
two things were almost as rare in Mahaska 
County as Eskimos on the Sahara. One was 
a labor leader and the other a Democrat. If 
either one of those rare specimens had been 
found in my township we'd have locked him 
up and charged people to see him. 

Well, I grew up, went to college, and be- 
came a teacher of public speaking. It hap- 
pened that certain ambitious teachers in this 
field were working together on the biogra- 
phies of outstanding American speakers. 
Their idea was to go into every field, like 
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preaching, business, and law, and pick out 
the most outstanding speakers, whom they 
would then write up in this biographical se- 
ries. In looking over their list of speakers I 
thought they'd overlooked a number of fields. 
I suspected, for example, that undoubtedly 
some effective speaking had been done in 
building the labor movement. Even in the 
twenties the labor movement was something 
to be respected. This led me to study the life 
of Samuel Gompers. I read not only his two- 
volume autobiography, but everything else 
about him I could lay my hands on. Sol 
wrote an article about Gompers’ speaking 
ability which apparently caused his bio- 
graphy to be included in the series. 

I mention this experience because it was 
my first contact with the labor movement. It 
was a good first contact. I caught the ideal- 
ism, the selflessness of America’s first great 
labor leader—architect of the organization 
that brought us here today. 

Another thing I learned from my study of 
Gompers was the fallacy of the idea that the 
American Federation of Labor has never been 
and should not be interested in politics. All 
though the administration of Samuel Gom- 
pers from 1886 to 1924, the A. F. of L. lived 
and breathed politics. From headline and 
housetop they shouted, “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies,” and that 
applied to parties as well as individuals. In 
1908, Samuel Gompers presented both great 
political parties with the kind of labor plank 
the Federation thought was right. The Re- 
publicans turned them down, but at the 
Democratic convention, according to Gom- 
pers’ own words, “we were received and the 
plank was placed in the Democratic plat- 
form.” At that time, in 1908, 47 years ago, 
Gompers went on to say, “The Democratic 
Party showed us that it was our friend, and 
that is why we are in this campaign working 
for the success of the Democratic ticket.” . 

The A. F. of L, officially endorsed William 
Jennings Bryan and right down the line 
through Woodrow Wilson in both 1912 and 
1916, James Cox in 1920, and then, which 
wasn’t a bad idea, supported LaFollette in 
1924. 


The Federation wasn’t active in politics for 
a number of years, but George Meany said 
recently, “It took the harsh lessons of the 
80th Congress elected in 1946 to shock the 
A. F. of L. convention into forming Labor’s 
League for Political Education. We now 
have returned to the policy of Gompers.” 

And don’t think for a moment this was 
against the wishes of William Green. In 
William Green’s last years I heard him give 
a ringing denunciation of those enemies of 
labor who framed Taft-Hartley. He called 
for labor again to get into politics and meet 
reaction head on. He stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that a new situation had de- 
veloped and that the only way of preserving 
the life of organized labor was through the 
ballot. Those of us who heard that speech 
felt we had witnessed one of the landmarks 
of labor history—perhaps of national history. 

. Here we may well say something that needs 
to be said about the leadership we have in 
the labor movement. In the last 30 years 
we've seen some divisive influences in labor. 
We've seen brother fight against brother, 
And when you get that sort of thing started 
it’s always easier to keep on fighting than 
to sit down together in generous and broad- 
minded cooperation. But in the last year 
the wholesome and unusual thing has hap- 
pened. The A. F. of L. and the CIO did get 
together toward making the workingmen 
of America full brothers instead of half 
brothers, That would never have happened 
unless the leadership of both organizations 
had been broadminded men—willing to sub- 
merge personal ambition to common good. 
I’ve never had the privilege of meeting 
George Meany. But I’ve seen him on tele- 
vision, read his speeches, and watched his 
action over the years on the national and 
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world stage. And he serves well the fine tra- 
dition laid down by Gompers. 

On the other side of the picture it happens 
that I have many times been close to the 
Reuther brothers—have talked with one or 
more of them personally and at length. All 
labor can be proud of them. They have the 
devotion to cause that Gompers had. They 
have the intelligence to meet on equal terms 
the best that management or government 
can put down at the table across from them. 
They have a willingness to set aside personal 
interest for the common welfare. If they 
did not have that breadth of vision, we 
would not have seen at this time a united 
labor movement. In the midst of the pri- 
mary campaign for United States Senator 
from Michigan we saw both great labor 
groups of Michigan swing into action to- 
gether. Only because they did this was it 
possible for this State to give the Nation a 
great, liberal, dedicated public servant, the 
Honorable PATRICK V. MCNAMARA, 

If we're going to have a strong America 
we need both forward-looking industrial 
leadership in management, and also for- 
ward-looking leaders in labor. Strong men 
don’t always have to struggle against each 
other. They can team up and work together 
for great purposes. 

In America today, both labor and manage- 
ment have two great purposes. In the first 
place, much needs to be done to give our 
people a better life. We're proud of Ameri- 
ca, but, oh, how we fall short of what could 
be done. How many millions are afflicted 
needlessly from disease; how cruelly other 
millions suffer for the simple reason they 
aren't getting enough income to buy decent 
food, clothing and shelter. Responsible men 
of labor and responsible men of management 
should work together to give us and our 
children a life of abundance—a life of eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

But, for the immediate present, something 
even more important demands that labor 
and management get together. We need to 
make America strong—strong enough to meet 
the greatest menace this civilization has 
ever faced. Across the ocean we have a pow- 
erful enemy—an enemy, incidentally, that 
doesn’t have free, democratic labor unions, 
If we waste our strength, if we get careless, 
we could lose this battle with communism 
so fast we wouldn’t know what had happened 
to us. 

Some people are afraid labor will be too 
powerful in one big, national movement. 
But those people don’t really know how labor 
feels. I, myself, never cease to be surprised at 
the broadmindedness of organized labor, 
Take this matter of minimum wage. Now, 
actually, there’s no immediate reason why 
the carpenters or the plumbers or any other 
members of the A. F. of L. should concern 
themselves with a minimum wage. No mini- 
mum wage will raise their pay checks. But 
labor leaders have enough industrial states- 
manship to see that we can't have a strong 
Nation unless there’s widespread and uni- 
versal well-being. They realize that if car- 
penters are to be busy the masses should be 
building houses. .One thing’s sure, nobody's 
going to build a house on the present mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour, Too many 
industrial leaders shortsightedly believe that 
if they can saw lumber, and make nails and 
turn out roofing with low-priced labor then 
they'll be able to sell at a big profit and 
make a lot of money. They forget somebody 
has to buy that lumber, nails and roofing. 
Big sales are only achieved as a result of high 
purchasing power, 

One fundamental fact the Democrats re- 
vealed way back in the thirties, but which 
the Republican Party has never quite under- 
stood, is that when the common people have 
purchasing power they use it. Of course, I 
like to look at a higher minimum wage as 
giving boys and girls better food, providing 
them with better shelter, guarding their 
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health. But, even those not interested in 
the human side, should realize that a mini- 
mum wage is one of the obvious ways of 
stimulating our national economy. 

This brings me to one of my favorite com- 
plaints. That’s the tremendous effort, made 
by all the apologists for things-as-they-are, 
to convince the Nation everything's all right 
with the economy. They don’t compare 
economic activity of today with that of 1953. 
We're down today on almost all counts. 
They take great pains to show we're doing 
better than we did in the slump year of 1954. 
But still we're losing ground. We have five 
million more people than we had in 1953, but 
we're not producing or consuming as much 
as we did then. The productivity of the 
American worker is going up nearly 21, 
percent a year. On that basis alone we 
should be producing 20 billions more than 
we did in 1953. But we actually are produc- 
ing several billions less. 

Here we are, face to face with an appalling 
Communist- menace, and yet our defeatist 
industrial and political leadership is trying 
to make the country satisfied when it’s fall- 
ing billions upon billions of dollars short of 
what we could and should be producing. 
When organized labor is big enough to see, 
that for the good of all, unorganized labor 
needs a higher minimum wage they demon- 
strate that they have in mind the welfare 
of all the Nation—not merely of their own 
wage contracts. 

The labor movement of this country has 
& magnificent heritage in such men as 
Gompers. You can be proud of leadérs like 
George Meany and Walter Reuther. And I 
know, because I have mingled with them, 
that over this country from local to local 
are devoted men and women who measure 
up toward the national leadership. 

But let’s face the fact that, although many 
have tried, and much has been done, still 
labor hasn’t done the political job it should. 
Throughout Michigan I know all labor hasn’t 
been as close to liberal candidates as it 
should have been. And the precinct work 
generally over the State has been lament- 
able. In at least three-fourths of the pre- 
cincts and townships of my district are large 

numbers of members of the A. F. of L. As 
- members of this, the greatest labor organi- 
zation in the world, they will serve well their 
common cause if they work steadily through 
the year, and especially during a campaign, 
to see that voters understand the issues 
involved. This ought not to be done merely 
for the issues involved in congressional 
legislation, but for local and State issues. 

This picture I spread before you in outline 
form can’t be painted in with depth of color 
and true perspective by a few resolutions in 
this convention. Although it’s important to 
formulate your organization’s policies and 
program, by resolutions, here in convention, 
you must carry out their meaning and in- 
tent by hard work. If you start the job 
right now and work at it every day until the 
opening of the campaign next year, and even 
if you have consecrated efforts in all your 
locals, still you won’t achieve the goals that 
could be reached. We need to do more than 
whip or shame people into going to the polls, 
The soundest method of political effort is 
first to build good citizenship. 

Those of us assembled here today couldn't 
have the glory of pioneering the American 
Federation of Labor. But the idealism of 
those early days is something we ought never 
forget. When the office of president of the 
federation was created, it was decided to al- 
low the president a fulltime salary of a 
thousand dollars a year. Samuel Gompers 
didn’t want it. He disliked taking money for 
a job that he considered a sacred responsi- 
bility. They offered it to another who didn’t 
think a thousand dollars was enough. Then 
they came back to Gompers and he took it. 
In going from one city to another organizing 
unions he stayed in the cheapest hotels and 
traveled in cabooses with friendly conduc- 
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tors. No one expects that kind of self-denial 
today. But every member of every local and 
every city federation has a right to expect 
you to put your soul into your job. Your 
responsibility goes far beyond the bargain- 
ing table. The A. F. of L. membership should 
be proud of their craftmanship and should 
continue to develop their skills, thereby de- 
serving the high wages you help them to get. 
You need to see that they and their unions 
take responsible places in the community. 
You need to deal wisely and honorably with 
other labor groups so that we have real team 
work. And, being in Government, I think 
especially of your obligation to help develop 
a more responsible citizenship. 

Some time in the near future the two 
great labor organizations will be joined from 
top to bottom. My closing suggestion is that 
for the purposes of political activity in 1956 
you join hands right now. It takes time and 


experience to deal effectively in politics. You _ 


can hear an occasional local group and some 
individuals here and there talk loudly about 
their achievements. But, if you look into the 
facts you'll find all this activity has been 
lamentably spotty and ineffective. There’ve 
been a dozen misses for every bull’s-eye. 
Unfortunately there hasn’t been any mov- 
ing force in the political field to bring all 
labor together in a well-knit, cooperative, 
fighting force. They have had some meet- 
ing of the leadership. But it never got to 
the place where any group sat down and 
said, “Now here’s the second ward, precinct K. 
What can we do about it?” Nobody went 
that far, nobody tried to locate a person in 
every block—someone who commanded re- 
spect in the neighborhood, who could win 
over the wavering, and on election day get 
out to the polls those who knew the story. 
I’m not dealing in generalities. I’m laying 
before you a program of specific action. It’s 
& program I know you believe in. The prob- 
lem is to take the first step. Only by or- 
ganized political action at the precinct level, 
we can carry to success those great ambi- 
tions that Gompers had, not only for the 
bargaining table, but also for the ballot box. 


Social Security’s Retirement Test Should 
Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been protesting against that 
section of our Social Security Act which 
penalizes people for working. I refer, of 
course, to the so-called “retirement test” 
which cancels benefits when outside 
earnings exceed a given amount. All of 
us know of the effect on our senior citi- 
zens of the substantial increase in the 
cost of living of the past decade. We 
know, as well, that millions of these peo- 
ple are struggling along on a meager in- 
come. The average old-age benefit under 
social security is only $59 per month. 
But if they manage to find a job—and 
this is no easy matter if they are over 65 
years of age—and then if they can man- 
age to earn enough to bring that $59 
monthly payment up to enough to pro- 
vide a decent living, they lose the right 
to the social-security benefit. 

I am aware of the fact that changes 
were made in this retirement test in con- 
necticn with the 1954 amendments of the 
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Social Security Act. ‘These changes 
raised the amount of earnings allowed 
and removed the requirement entirely 
for people aged 72 and over. But this 
liberalization of the retirement test has, 


-in many respects, only further compli- 


cated the situation, as far as I can see. 
For the new annual earnings test is ex- 
ceedingly involved. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has is- 
sued an entire leaflet on this one subject 
alone, explaining all of its ramifications. 

First, it seems, you let the Department 
know each year whether you expect to 
earn more than $1,200 in the coming 
year. If you start working during the 
year there is another blank to fill out. If 
you stop work there is another. At the 
end of the year, if your earnings have 
been more than $1,200 you fill out an- 
other blank—which also shows the 
months in which you earned $80 or more. 
All this information goes into the bill and 
then. sometime during the following 
year—when you may be needing that 
benefit very desperately because you are 
not working then—the benefits are 
canceled in proportion to the amount 
of earnings in excess of $1,200 which you 
had in the previous year. 

There is another gross inequity in 
this new retirement test. Until this 
year it applied only to earnings in cov- 
ered employment. Now it applies to 
earnings from any source. Formerly, for 
example, it was possible to keep on get- 
ting your benefit if you had a job which 
was not covered by social security. Now, 
no matter where you are working, you 
lose your benefit. Moreover the law con- 
tinues the gross inequity which cancels 
benefits only for earnings, but makes no 
cancellation whatever if the additional 
income is from unearned sources such as 
dividends, interest, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am absolutely unable to 
understand why we continue this repre- 
hensible practice of penalizing people for 
working. Itis a principle which cannot 
be improved because it is wrong in the 
first place. The only right and equitable 
solution is to remove the retirement test 
entirely. 

To accomplish this purpose I am today 
introducing a bill which would amend 
title II of the Social Security Act so as 
to remove the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits thereunder. I believe this is a mat- 
ter which calls for our immediate action. 
I urge the support of every Member of 
this Congress in making this important 
improvement in our social security 
system. 


National Reserve Plan 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5297) to pro- 
vide for the strengthening of the Reserve 
forces, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, the danger of this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Caro- 

‘lina—and I highly respect his motives— 

is that it would have the effect of an- 
nihilating the unit readiness program, 
which, as I see it, is one of the most 
important parts of this bill and about 
which I have spoken before. There are 
several different alternatives in the bill 
as presented by the committee, and 
it has sought to present a balanced pro- 
gram, where there was a reasonable se- 
lectivity, but where there was not one 
road which, if selected, would allow a 
young man to get out of a large part of 
his service obligation. 

Under this amendment, if a boy served 
in college for 4 years and then in the 
Standby Reserve for only 1 year, he 
could wipe cut his entire obligation in 
the matter of 5 years without ever having 
been in a ready unit, which would under- 
mine the whole program and negative 
much of the gains that might be had in 
the other phases of the bill. 

That is why I think that when my col- 
league from Maryland referred to the 
amendment as vicious, I am sure he 
never had any thought but that the 
gentleman from North Carolina is a very 
gracious gentleman, but I do think the 
provision would torpedo one of the fun- 
damental purposes of this act. There- 
fore, it should be defeated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
it would completely destroy our ROTC 
program? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It would 
seem to me it would. I am afraid that 
would be the effect. And it would tend 
to produce inequalities not only of class 
but it would greatly reduce those avail- 
able in the younger rolls for these ready 
units. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What about the 
young man who does not go to college, 
what is the burden going to be on his 
shoulders? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. He would 
be more disrupted than if he took 6 
months at the outset. 

One thing I think many do not pause 
to consider in evaluating the 6-month 
program is that a great deal of time is 
necessary to get a young man in physical 
condition. Years of experience has 
taught our Armed Forces that it takes 
about 20 to 24 weeks before a man is 
trained to the point where he is really 
ready for unit training where he can go 
into a larger organization and be of 
benefit to his country. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON.. I have noticed in 
the briefings we have had in the last 3 
weeks that the Armed Forces provide for 
only 3 weeks of basic training and 8 
weeks of advanced training before they 
make a paratrooper out of a man. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It takes 
a good many weeks to make a para- 
trooper. You will find that the Armed 
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Forces conduct a constant educational 
program almost from the time the re- 
cruit enters the service until he is dis- 
charged or retired after many years. 


Sermon Entitled “Trial Before Pilate” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a sermon 
by the Reverend Ross Allen Weston, of 
Arlington, Va., entitled “The Trial Before 
Pilate.” 

There being no objection, the text of 
the sermon was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 


On this Sunday when millions of people 
throughout Christendom are waving palm 
branches and singing, “Hosanna in the high- 
est. Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord,” I propose that we examine 
together one of the most exciting events in 
the life of Jesus—namely, the trial scene 
before Pilate. 

This scene in which Pilate plays the lead- 
ing role is one of the supremely dramatic 
events in literature—second only to the trial 
of Socrates. And yet Pilate has little claim 
to greatness. If he did not exemplify those 
realities in human life with which we all 
have to deal, we would not be talking about 
him this morning. He was not even a good 
governor. But because he was procurator 
of Judea at one of the important turning 
points of history, we do know a good deal 
about him, thanks to the records of the 
non-Christian historians, particularly Jose- 
phus, Philo, and Eusebius. 

While Pilate’s origin is obscure, we know 
that he was a young man—about the same 
age as Jesus—full of political ambitions. 
He was a first-rate second-rater, proud, hot- 
tempered, capable of childish behavior when 
anything thwarted his will, and as militarily 
minded as his name suggests—‘Pilatus’’— 
which means “armed with a pike.” Philo 
mentions his “corruptions, his acts of in- 
solence, his rapine, his habits of insulting 
people, his cruelty, his murders, and his 
inhumanity.” 

Pilate was appointed the procurator of 
Judea in 26 A. D., 3 years before the death 
of Jesus, by his patron Sejanus, the anti- 
Semitic prime minister of Tiberius. His 
province included Samaria and Judea and 
extended south to Gaza and the Dead Sea. 
His official residence was in Caesarea, but 
the possibility of riots in Jerusalem at the 
time of the Passover, brought him to the 
capital. His rule over all in the province 
except Roman citizens was absolute. Wecan 
be sure that he was under orders to crush 
Jewish fanaticism. He had only recently, 
then, taken over the governorship, which 
was the crown of his ambition, and he was 
determined to show his mettle and keep the 
turbulent Jews in order. 


Someone has said that one can never un- 
derstand a politician without being aware of 
the character of his wife. So let us look 
briefly at Claudia Procula. Tradition has it 
that she was secretly a follower of Jesus, 
but there is absolutely no historical evi- 
dence for this. We know that she was the 
granddaughter of Caesar Augustus and the 
illegitimate daughter of Claudia, the third 
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wife of Tiberius Caesar. She was a highly 
cultured woman, of royal blood, and she must 
have been sensitive to the religious and so- 
cial movements of her day. It may well 
have been through her influence that Pilate 
was appointed to this coveted position. 

The presence of Claudia in Judea presents: 
us with a mystery, since the Roman law de- 
creed that a procurator of Judea should not 
take his wife with him. Judea was the most 
dangerous province in the whole Roman Em- 
pire and it was certainly no place for a 
woman. But women have a way of evading 
rules—even the rules of state. Many wives 
would have preferred to have stayed in Rome, 
And many husbands, I am sure, would have 
preferred to have had them stay in Rome. 
But Claudia was an unusual woman, and so 
we find her at her husband's side in Judea. 
She makes but a brief appearance in the 
trial scene—only long enough to warn her 
husband not to condemn an innocent man. 

Before we examine the record of the trial 
as it is presented to us in the Gospels, let us 
look at three episodes in Pilate’s administra- 
tion which will help us understand his moti- 
vations and his prejudices, especially toward 
the Jews and Jesus himself. 

Pilate was an offensive governor from the 
outset. To begin with, he transferred the 
headquarters of the army from Caesarea to 
the Praetorium in Jerusalem. The Roman 
standards, surmounted by the images of their 
heathen gods, were brought into the Holy 
City. Pilate never made a greater blunder 
in his life. For the polytheistic Romans to 
bow down to an emperor turned into a god - 
meant little; but to a monotheistic people 
like the Jews the order to worship an image 
of a man was an outrageous violation of the 
second commandment, and they refused to 
worship the Roman gods. 

Pilate regarded this as deflance of his rule; 
so he ordered the images to be set up in the 
Tower of Anthony overlooking the temple en- 
closure. This was a shrewd move on his 
part. The Jews would not demonstrate 
within the temple area, since that was holy 
ground, and if they attacked the Tower of 
Anthony that would be an attack upon the 
Roman Empire itself which could be justly 
retaliated against. 

But the Jews were far more cunning than 
Pilate. Several thousand of them clamored 
about his palace for 5 days. On the sixth 
day, Pilate admitted them to his judgment 
hall and threatened to massacre the lot of 
them unless they dispersed. But the Jews 
would not leave; instead, relying upon the 
principle of passive resistance, they bared 
their necks and waited. The order for the 
massacre was never given. Pilate knew well 
enough that if one of his first deeds as gov- 
ernor was to massacre thousands of unarmed 
Jews, it would not be long before he would 
be relieved of his duty. Finally, Pilate gave 
way, and, with rage and humiliation in his 
heart, ordered the removal of the obnoxious 
standards. 


And so Pilate hated the Jews. 

Pilate’s second offense consisted in taking 
money from the sacred treasury of the Jews 
to construct an aqueduct, running from the 
pools of Solomon to the interior of the city 
of Jerusalem. The Jews were shocked by this 
deed; some 10,000 of them gathered before 
his tribunal and demonstrated against him. 
Pilate tried to meet this by sending soldiers 
disguised as civilians into the mob. Now 
listen to Josephus: “So he bade the Jews 
himself go away; but they boldly casting ap- 
proaches upon him, he gave the soldiers that 
signal which had been beforehand agreed on; 
who laid upon them much greater blows than 
Pilate had commanded them, and equally 
punished those that were tumultous and 
those that were not, nor did they spare them 
in the least; and since the people were un- 
armed, and were caught by men prepared for 
what they were about, there were a great 
number of them slain by this means, and 
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others of them ran away wounded; and thus 
an end was put to this sedition.” We can 
imagine what an uproar resulted from this 
merciless massacre. 

And so Pilate hated the Jews. 

Pilate’s third offense against the Jewish 
people was committed when he was staying 
at Herod’s palace in Jerusalem, as he did on 
festive occasions. This white palace set on a 
hill overlooking the Holy City, possessed a 
beauty that is hard to describe. Halls of 
marble contained pillars inlaid with gold and 
silver and adorned with precious stones. 
Three hundred guests- could recline on 
couches and dine in one hall alone. The 
palace was surrounded with ornamental gar- 
dens with cascading waterfalls and beautiful 
fountains. Pilate, on one occasion, displayed 
a large number of shields bearing the images 
of heathen gods. The Jews appealed to Ti- 
berius, who ordered Pilate to remove the of- 
fensive shields. Once more Pilate’s will was 
thwarted and he had to give way. 

And so Pilate hated the Jews. 

In these three incidents we see the strange 
character of Pilate—a composite of fear and 
hatred—the fear that always hides behind 
hatred. We see a coarse, rough, loud-voiced 
demagog who is in reality a puny, fear-ridden 
coward of aman. We see a man who will use 
any means at his disposal to fulfill his own 
selfish desires.. No wonder his ambition was 
his own undoing. For it was not long before 
the Emperor recalled him to Rome, where 
he was tried and, according to Malalas, be- 
headed. 

With this picture of Pilate in our minds, 
we can turn now to the scene of the trial 
as it is recorded for us by the Synoptic 
writers. Jesus has been seized by the Roman 
police, who with their torches had invaded 
the shadowed silence of the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where He had gone. after the cele- 
bration of the “Seder.” He has been taken 
to the house of Caiaphas, the high priest, 
examined by the hastily summoned and ex- 
cited Sanhedrin and condemned to death 
for what they considered blasphemy. This 
session of the Sanhedrin was illegally held, 
since, according to the law, capital cases 
could be tried only in the day. Jesus was 
never legally tried before the Jewish author- 
ities, the whole proceedings being “rail- 
roaded” through in order that the execution 
might be over before the beginning of the 
Passover day. But any verdict of the 
Sanhedrin depended upon the consent of 
the Roman governor. Therefore, as soon as 
it is day, the priests, with a mob of people 
at their heels, take Jesus to Pilate. The 
Jews do not enter the palace—a pagan 
house—since they do not wish to defile 
themselves with the Passover almost upon 
them. So Pilate goes outside upon the 
balcony to meet them. With half-contempt- 
uous hostility he surveys the turbulent 
crowd. This is just another instance, he 
thinks, of some fanatical excitement among 
these people whom he hates. Then he sees 
the prisoner in their midst and asks for a 
definite charge: “What accusation do you 
bring against this man?” 

The priests endeavor evasively to get Pilate 
to recognize their decision without going 
into detail. Their condemnation of him as 
a false Messiah would carry no weight with 
Pilate. They must build their complaint on 
other grounds. They must force Pilate into 
thinking that Jesus is dangerous to the secu- 
rity of the state. “If He were not a crim- 
inal,” they replied, “we would not have 
brought him to you.” 

This angers Pilate and he says: “If you 
have already judged him and have come to a 
verdict, then pass sentence on him accord- 
ing to your own law.” There was veiled in- 
sult in his words. Stinging words, to be 
sure, but true. 

Now the leaders of the Sanhedrin are 
forced to admit what they really want. They 
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want the death penalty, and they will be 
satisfied with nothing less. 

So Pilate leaves the crowd and goes back 
Inside the praetorium where he may inter- 
rogate the prisoner in privacy. He looks 
with curiosity, and doubtless with some pity 
upon this strange man from Galilee who has 
somehow contrived to stir up such excitment 
in Jerusalem. “So you are a king,” he says. 
“Are you a king?” The question drips with 
contempt. 

Jesus asks him, “Do you say this of your- 
self, or did others tell you so?” It all de- 
pends upon how Pilate uses the term. If 
he is using it politically, then Jesus is not a 
king; but if he is using it religiously, then 
Jesus will accept the designation. Pilate is 
scornful. “Am I a Jew to be interested in 
such matters? ‘Your own nation and chief 
priests have delivered you to me. What 
have you done?” “My kingdom does not 
belong to this world,” Jesus answers, “and I 
make no claims that are dangerous to your 
government.” “Are you a king then?” Pi- 
late persists. Jesus says: “You say that I 
amaking. This is why I was born and this 
is why I came—I came into the world that I 
should bear testimony to the truth.” 

Pilate looks at him in bewilderment. 
What in the world is this man talking about? 
“A kingdom of truth,” he laughs. “What 
is truth?” 

Then, taking Jesus with him, he reappears 
again upon the balcony overlooking the 
crowd. He lifts his hand for silence. The 
tumult of the mob ceases, waiting for his 
decision. Pilate stands there, symbol of the 
tremendous might of Roman power. In all 
things his word is law, and no one who 
values his life had better question it. 
Whatever else this prisoner may be, he is 
not any political menace to Pilate’s power. 
There is no king threatening revolution, but 
a harmless visionary. -He can settle this 
whole affair in an instant. He can find the 
prisoner “not guilty,” have his soldiers dis- 
perse the crowd, and he himself can forget 
about the entire episode. This Pilate can 
do if he cares at all about justice. But be- 
neath this temptation to goodness, there 
is at work a dreadful fear. One can never 
trust these Jews, especially when they are 
stirred up into a passion. He hates them. 
And at the same time he knows that he must 
placate them. So it is the mob—the frenzy, 
crazy mob—against justice. As a politician 
protecting his own interest and power, Pilate 
cannot afford to take any chances with 
the mob, 

Besides Pilate hates the Jews. 

He points to Jesus. “I cannot find any- 
thing wrong about him,” he says, hoping to 
conciliate the mob with a pretense of jus- 
tice. But instantly the crowd breaks into 
angry protest. ‘He stirs up the people,” 
they cry, “teaching throughout all Judea, 
from Galilee even to this place.” 

Ah, “From Galilee.” Here is a possible 
avenue of escape. So Jesus is a Galilean. 
Herod is tetrarch of Galilee, and Herod is in 
Jerusalem for the Passover festival. So 
Pilate decides that he will send Jesus to 
Herod and be rid of this highly disturbing 
matter. 

According to Luke, Herod welcomes the 
opportunity of questioning Jesus, but Jesus 
refuses to answer any questions. Herod 
treats him with mockery, wraps him in 
a scarlet robe, and sends him back to Pilate. 

Once again, therefore, Pilate finds that it 
is impossible to escape the reality of the issue 
which confronts him. He thinks of another 
strategy—the strategy of compromise. He 
wants to release Jesus; but he does not wish 
to take the responsibility of doing so. “You 
have a custom,” he says, “that I should re- 
lease to you a prisoner at the time of the 
Passover. Is it your will that I release to 
you the king of the Jews?” There was a 
man in the Roman prison namer Barabbas, 
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a bandit who had won the sympathy of the 
crowd because he expressed their hatred for 
all Romans. But the crowd was in no mood 
for compromise. “Not this man,” they cry, 
“but Barabbas. Release unto us Barabbas.” 

See what is happening to Pilate now. He 
is being driven down one dead end street 
after another. Now that he has once exposed 
his vulnerability to the crowd, he finds that 
it is impossible for him to backtrack and 
make a positive decision on the basis of 
justice. So his next attempt is to try to 
persuade the Jews to be satisfied with some- 
thing less than the death penalty. He hands 
Jesus over to the soldiers for the brutal 
punishment of scourging, and then he brings 
Jesus before the crowd again, wounded and 
bleeding, with a crown of thorns on his head 
which the soldiers have placed there in 
mockery. “Behold the man,” says Pilate, 
hoping to convince them of his helplessness 
and harmlessness. 

This only excites the people to greater 
hatred, and urged on by the chief priests 
they pursue their prey like a pack of wolves. 
“Crucify him, crucify him,” they cry. Pilate 
replies that if they want his life they must 
take responsibility for it—his last attempt to 
extricate himself from the trap into which 
he has fallen. But the crowd has tasted 
blood. “If you let this man go, you are no 
friend of Caesar. Anyone who make himself 
a king is against Caesar,” they cry. Here isa 
threat that strikes at the very heart of 
Pilate’s fears—the charge of high treason. 
In the face of this, Pilate capitulates. With 
one defiant gesture, he closes the curtain on 
the trial scene. There on the balcony in 
sight of the mob, he dramatically washes his 
hands of the whole affair. “It is your prob- 
lem,” he says, “kill him if you wish, I am 
innocent of this man’s blood.” 

But, Pilate, you are not innocent of the 
death of Jesus. You are as guilty of his 
death as the chief priests, the clamor of the 
mob, or the executioners themselves. You 
cannot walk innocently away from the tragic 
circumstance into which you trapped your- 
self. You cannot rewrite history by a basin 
of water. For the record shows, Pilate, that 
you could have saved Jesus if you had been 
brave enough. Sure! You did not will that 
Jesus should be killed, but you let him be 
killed, and your responsibility for that ig- 
noble act cannot be disentangled by the 
mere washing of your hands. 

So! The Pilate of history lives today as 
the everlasting symbol of that temptation 
from which no man—good or bad—can es- 
cape. It is the temptation to rewrite his- 
tory, to rearrange the setting, in order to 
salve their conscience for some great moral 
failure which they are not courageous or 
true enough to acknowledge. We do not like 
to assume the responsibility for any failure, 
and the worse the results the greater our 
protest! We call for a basin of water and 
publicly wash our hands. We may not have 
done anything to precipitate the crisis, but 
what have we done to prevent it? 

And this, Pilate, is in part an answer to 
your question: “What is truth?” That there 
is relentlessly operative in human life the 
ethical law of cause and effect by which com- 
mon everyday decisions determine the out- 
come of some great moral crisis. How a man 
measures up to the supreme challenge of his 
life depends upon what he has been through 
the slow precedents of inconspicuous days. 

And yet, we cannot condemn Pilate too 
harshly, can we? For he was doing what all 
of us in every age, and in every realm of life, 
are tempted to do: to take the common 
things of life—things which we often de- 
spise—for granted; to treat them as if they 
were meaningless and powerless to affect our 
lives. It is easy to let the common respon- 
sibilities of life blind us to the real mean- 
ing of life as a whole. It is easy to let “man’s 
inhumanity to man” dull our sensitiveness 
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to the beauty of life. It is easy to lower our- 
selves to the level of the mob and laugh at 
the ideals of truth and justice. It is easy 
to cry, “Crucify him!” before we have heard 
all the evidence. It is easier to succumb, 
as Pilate did, to the crucifixions of honor 
and justice than it is to defend these virtues 
alone. Pilate never dreamed that his whole 
character would be tested in the frantic ex- 
citement of one flashing incident in his day's 
labor. But that is the way human life al- 
ways works. If we could see today the great 
event of tomorrow which will challenge our 
mettle, then we could meet it magnificently. 
But life never gives us such a warning. 
Rather, a man must prepare himself day by 
day to be ready, or he will never be ready 
at all. He must learn to accept life with 
patience and consecration, digging deep þe- 
neath life’s surface to find those values 
which give meaning to his existence. He 
must learn to transform his obligations into 
opportunities and his duties into privileges. 
He must be strong to perform, not great 
tasks mightily, but small tasks steadfastly. 
If he can learn to do these things, then when 
the hour of destiny strikes, when he must 
be loyal to the truth as he sees it, when he 
must defend at all personal costs some per- 
son who has been. unjustly accused, when 
he must perform a great task mightily—if he 
has done these things in his ordinary life, 
then he will reveal the nobility, the dignity, 
the worthfulness of the human spirit—that 
quality of life which is beyond the compre- 
hension of the mob. 

So you see, Pilate, there really are two 
Kinds of world. The only trouble is that 
you were blind to the real one. There is the 
world in which you lived and in which most 
men live, the world of pride and greed, the 
world of expediency and compromise, the 
world of intrigue and conspiracy, the world 
of wealth and power. 
fades into the mists of history and its char- 
acters are remembered only for their moral 
cowardice. That is the world you knew, 
Pilate. But this other world of which Jesus 
spoke you did not know. “My kindgom is 
not of this world.” No, it isn’t. It is the 
world of the spirit, the world invisible, the 
world intangible. It is the world of truth 
and justice, of hcnor and love. It is a world 
which man knows only in his heart. 


Let’s Make the Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of May 23, 
1955, entitled “Let’s Make the Savings”: 

LET'S MAKE THE SAVINGS 


It is exceedingly unfortunate if partisan 
political considerations or vested bureau- 
cratic interests are going to be permitted 
to veto the broad series of Government re- 
organization proposals submitted by the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission. For while it is 
true that valid questions may be raised 
about some of the specific recommenda- 
tions, the reports do represents the thought- 
ful judgment of a highly qualified group of 
men in public and private life. Certainly 
among the suggestions are many that could 
lead to greater efficiency and economy in 
operating the Federal establishment. 


That world always 
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A rather dramatic evaluation of what 
acceptance of the recommendations could 
mean to the Federal budget, and to the tax 
load upon American citizens, has been pre- 
sented by Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and former chairman of General Foods Corp. 
By Mr. Francis’ estimate, prompt adoption 
of the recommendations could “balance the 
budget overnight” and could mean an 
eventual reduction in the national tax bur- 
den by as much as 15 or 20 percent yearly. 
Tending to support Mr. Francis’ calcula- 
tions on potential savings was his balancing 
of the books on the adopted recommenda- 
tions of the first Hoover Commission 5 years 
ag. Against a cost of $2 million for that 
study. Mr. Francis reports total savings of 
about $5 billlon—or a continuing annual 
rate of about $1.2 billion. Mr. Francis points 
out that these savings have been obscured 
by the great increase of Federal spending 
during the Korean war and the cold war 
period since. Their value remains the same, 
however, in a fiscal situation that represents 
one of the major problems of Government 
today. 

It is politically difficult, perhaps, at a 
time when the executive and legislative 
branches are controlled by opposing parties 
to reach agreement on Government reorgan- 
ization. But Mr. Francis reports “a renewed 
groundswell of citizen interest in Federal 
efficiency and economy.” This should en- 
courage responsible leaders of both parties 
to give serious and constructive thought to 
eliminating some of the wasteful and un- 
necessary procedures in Government. 


All-Out for “Toll TV” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of May 
23, 1955: 


ALL-OUT For “ToLL TV”—IT’S THE Most 
SENSIBLE IDEA SINCE PROHIBITION 
(By James O'Neill, Jr.) 

People involved in entertainment are roar- 
ing about something called “toll TV,” and 
this party, being reasonably interested and 
loaded with charm, is herewith stating he’s 
all for pay-as-you-go television and a pox 
on the whiners. 

I think the idea of a coin box nailed to the 
side of the old family Cyclops is probably 
the most sensible innovation since prohibi- 
tion, and it definitely is in a class with such 
enlightened projects as the poll tax, infanti- 
cide, lynching bees, and hillbilly music. 

Yes sir, I believe in progress. The forward 
look. Tippicanoe and Tyler, too. Fifty- 
four forty, or fight. 

And now that we’ve got that settled, let us 
look at the price list, which will be pasted 
on the coin box, right above the six slots 
for coins ranging from silver dollars to In- 
dianhead pennies. 


LIBERANCE COMES HIGH 


Liberance, that talented piano player who 
owns his own teeth and silver tuxedo, comes 
into your living room for $2 per each half 
hour. Prohibitive, you say? Notat all. You 
love Liberance, you should pay through the 
nose for his glorious talent. Two bucks is 
cheap enough for old chopsticks. 
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Commentators, barring such excellent re- 
porters as Ed Murrow, Eric Severied, Louis 
Allen, and Mo Siegel, should come about 
eight for a dime. Quiz shows, Facts Forum, 
and such delightful things as This Is Your 
Life, and You're on Relief will be available 
for a nickle each of six for a quarter. 

Those hideous commercials—‘And now, an 
important message from our sponsor * + *” 
for second-hand cars, third-rate beer, deter- 
gents, deodorants, easy home loans (no col- 
lateral, no payments, no interest, no dough, 
no nothing), should cost about a dime each, 

One channel will have nothing but com- 
mercials, which will tickle the dickens out 
of advertising agencies, and you'd be sur- 
prised how many illiterates look at com- 
mercials. 

NO. 4 FOR FIGHTS 


Prize fights—and most of the time the 
commercials are more exciting than the 
fights—will retail at four bucks or what 
you’d pay to actually see a fight of that 
caliber. Ball games, particularly those from 
Griffith Stadium, will cost but four bits. Per 
inning. 

Now, as to budgeting your TV in the home, 
(Our budget book is labeled “Help Stamp 
Out TV,” a slight rewrite of an old quote 
I had left over from World War II.) Got 
to have a budget. 

I shall cut all allowances at Chez O'Neill, 
and each urchin shall have but a dime a 
week to fritter away as she chooses. If they 
pool their allowances, they get, roughly, half 
an hour of Hoppity-Skippity. Then the 
machine remains black and silent for the 
remainder of the weck. 

Should some fine bit of entertainment hit 
town and they're all broke, I shall advance 
modest amounts for the purchase of tickets 
to tent shows, faith healers, and church 
bazaars. 

GOOD FOR MOVIES 


Toll TV will be a great asset to the motion- 
picture industry, too. Most TV watchers 
don’t realize they are going blind watching 
third-rate vaudeville and amateur theatrics 
at the moment, but just wait until they start 
paying for this televised junk and back to 
the neighborhood theaters they'll go, 

Of course, the fellow who comes to our 
house to get the money out of the coin 
box had better bring some expense-account 
money with him. He won’t get bus fare 
back to Washington if he’s counting on my 
TV financing for support, 


Antitrust Laws and Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
by James M. Mead, Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, setting forth 
some of his personal views on antitrust 
laws and agencies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as. follows: 

STRENGTHENING OF THE CLAYTON ANTITRUST 
ACT 

The basic purpose for which Congress 
established the Federal Trade Commission 
was to maintain a competitive economy and 
to prevent the growth of monopoly. The 
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first antitrust statute, the Sherman Act, was 
passed in 1890. Notwithstanding that very 
valuable statute, monopolies continued to 
grow after the turn of the century. In 1911 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil case 
limited the effectiveness of the Sherman Act 
by adopting the so-called Rule of reason in 
interpreting that act. 

In 1912 there was a demand by both polit- 
ical parties for Congress to take a new look 
at the problem of monopoly and unfair com- 
petitive practices and to adopt such legisla- 
tion as would be necessary in the public in- 
terest. Congress in 1914 adopted the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Act. 
Notwithstanding the enactment of these two 
statutes, we still have with us the problem of 
monopoly and unfair competitive practices. 

The great American dream is twofold: (1) 
Political liberty, and (2) economic_opportun- 
ity. Without economic opportunity there 
cannot really be effective political liberty. 
Economic opportunity in its simplest and 
basic terms means that the ordinary Amer- 
ican—John Smith—has the opportunity to 
go into the legitimate business of his choice, 
and by hard work and common sense, grow 
and prosper and be able to enjoy for himself 
and his family the necessities and some of 
the luxuries of life. When that dream dims, 
the virility of our economy is impaired. 

The prevention of monopolistic and other 
unfair trade practices depends on three fac- 
tors: (1) effective legislation; (2) selection 
of competent administrators of the statutes; 
and (3) adequate appropriations. 

This memorandum is addressed to the 
factor of effective legislation and more par- 
ticularly to the Clayton Act. The basic 
principles of the Clayton Act are as sound 
today as they were in 1914. There are, how- 
ever, certain points involving congressional 
intent and questions of procedure which 
merit consideration. They are as follows: 

1. The good faith or equality of oppor- 
tunity bill. 

2. Prior submittal to the Federal Trade 
Commission of proposed mergers of larger 
- corporations. 

3. The finality of orders to cease and de- 
sist issued by the Commission under the 
Clayton Act. 

THE GOOD FAITH OR EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
BILL 


The Supreme Court in the recent Standard 
Oil case (340 U. S. 231) held in effect that 
the good faith meeting of a competitive law- 
ful price is an absolute defense to a charge 
of price discrimination under section 2 (a) 
of the Clayton Act as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act although the result of the 
discrimination may be to substantially les- 
sen competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly. The Robinson-Patman Act is properly 
regarded by small and independent busi- 
nessmen as their Magna Carta against the 
encroachments of monopolies and predatory 
business practices. In my opinion the dis- 
crimination section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case is now of 
imited effectiveness and is not in accord 
with the purpose for which it was enacted. 
In my opinion the Robinson-Patman Act 
should be amended so as to make it crystal 
clear that good faith is not a complete de- 
fense when the discrimination is of such 
severity and importance that the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

In the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
we must constantly remember that their 
ultimate objective is to preserve and pro- 
mote competition. The intent with which 
business practices are used is certainly a 
factor to be considered, but the final test 
of whether or not those practices should 
be prohibited must be the result of their 
use and not the intent with which they 
are used. Our antitrust laws would be futile 
instruments of national policy, indeed, if 
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they are to be construed to countenance the 

destruction of competition solely because 

such destruction is accomplished by “good 
men” acting in “good faith.” 

The right to discriminate in price and 
meet in good faith a competitive price is a 
private right subject to regulation by the 
State. The right to be free from monopo- 
listic and other unfair trade practices is a 
public right also regulated by the State. 
When the private right to discriimnate in 
price conflicts with the public right to be 
free from monopolistic practices, the public 
right should prevail. That is the basic po- 
litical and economic justification for enact- 
ing the Kefauver-Patman equality of oppor- 
tunity bill. 

PRIOR SUBMITTAL TO THE FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION OF PROPOSED MERGERS OF LARGER 
CORPORATIONS 
The Federal Trade Commission now has 

some experience with the amended section 7 
of the Clayton Act, which prohibits mergers 
when they have certain adverse competitive 
effects. In my opinion, this record of experi- 
ence indicates the need of an “advance sub- 
mittal” amendment to section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act. 

Under the present law, the Commission 
must inform itself as to proposed mergers. 
This necessitates a staff engaged in inspect- 
ing a variety of news and trade publications 
for information which the principals in these 
mergers could readily supply to the Commis- 
sion. A large number of those news items 
suggest the possibility of illegality of pro- 
posed mergers, and the Commission then has 
the burden of collecting certain elementary 
facts about the companies involved in order 
to determine whether a full investigation 
should be made. The necessary information 
includes, for illustration, the assets of the 
companies, their principal products, their 
approximate sales, their competitive relation- 
ships, whether there has been a customer- 
supplier relationship between the merged 
companies and whether competing compa- 
nies are likely to be cut off from essential 
supplies, whether important patents are in- 
volved, and other types of information. As 
a practical matter, the Commission must 
depend upon the companies involved to sup- 
ply this information. When a great num- 
ber of companies are merging and in view of 
the limited staff of the Commission, there 
must of necessity be numerous delays before 
the necessary information is obtained. This 
problem of unnecessary expense and delay 
would be largely corrected by an advance 
submittal requirement since such a require- 
ment would give to firms wishing to merge 
the incentive of supplying the Commission 
with the necessary factual information as ex- 
peditiously and as completely as possible. 

While the Commission has not yet had the 
occasion under the revised section 7 to order 
a divestiture of assets of illegally merged 
corporations, there is a real problem in at- 


tempting to “unscramble the eggs” after the. 


assets of two corporations have been merged. 
Fiscal and other business properties are fre- 
quently such that they may be used in any 
one or several lines of commerce and there 
will be occasions where the Commission’s or- 
der for divestiture will not assure that an 
effective competitor, once destroyed, will be 
re-created. 

I do not believe that it would be either 
necessary or feasible to require all proposed 
mergers be cleared in advance with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It may be that any 
such “advance submittal” provision should 
be limited, for illustration, to situations 
where the combined assets would exceed $10 
million. I am advised that there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 corporations in the manu- 
facturing industries which have total assets 
valued at more than $10 million. It is prob- 
able that there are no more than 1,000 ad- 
ditional such corporations in other fields 
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which are under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, these being largely the distributive 
and mining fields. Thus by this criterion, 
about three-tenths of 1 percent of approxi- 
mately 650,000 corporations in the United 
States would be subject to the advance ap- 
proval requirement. 

One of two different procedures relative 
to this “advance submittal” might be 
adopted. They are as follows: 

1. Require the proposed merging corpora- 
tions to file with the Commission a notice 
of their intention of merging and also require 
the corporations to submit to the Commission 
any facts, data, etc. which the Commission 
would require. Within certain time limits 
the Commission would make a finding 
whether or not the proposed merger is in 
the public interest. This procedure might 
be limited to corporations above a certain 
size. The difficulty with this procedure is 
that it might place a very large administra- 
tive burden on the Commission and ade- 
quate staff would not be available to the 
Commission for such purpose. The diffi- 
culty is that the Commission would be re- 
quired to give a definite yes or no answer 
within a limited period of time. If the Com- 
mission did not find against the merger, 
it is not likely that the law would permit 
the Commission to attack the merger at a 
later date; 

2. Require the proposed merging corpora- 
tions to submit to the Commission a notice 
of their intention to merge and also require 
such corporations to submit the facts and 
data requested by the Commission. Within 
a certain time limit the Commission could 
issue a regular complaint attacking the pro- 
posed merger. In the event that the Com- 
mission issued such complaint the law would 
provide that the proposed merger would be 
suspended pending the final disposition of 
the complaint. The issuance of the com- 
plaint would be in effect a stop order which 
some utility commissions are authorized to 
issue relative to proposed rate increases. 
The case could then be tried as a regular 
case but in the meantime the merger would 
not be consummated and the Commission 
would not have the very difficult task of try- 
ing to umscramble the eggs. The law could 
also provide as a safeguard that if the Com- 
mission did not issue the complaint within 
the time specified prior to the proposed 
merger that the Commission would also have 
the authority to issue a complaint after the 
merger as is provided in the present section 
7. This procedure would not place on the 
staff of the Commission the great burden of 
deciding definitely (and finally) within a 
prescribed time limit whether or not the 
merger is in the public interest. The issu- 
ance of the complaint which would hold up 
the merger would not be a final decision. 
It would only constitute a reason to believe 
by the Commission. 


THE FINALITY OF ORDERS TO CEASE AND DESIST 
ISSUED BY THE COMMISSION UNDER THE 
CLAYTON ACT 


Orders to cease and desist issued by the 
Commission under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act become final and enforceable 
within 60 days after their issuance unless 
the respondent appeals to a United States 
court of appeals. After orders issued under 
the Trade Act become final the Commission 
may request the Department of Justice to 
have the appropriate United States district 
attorney sue for a violation of the order in 
a civil penalty proceeding. -Violators are . 
liable to a monetary penalty up to $5,000 for 
each day of violation. This provision makes 
Trade Act orders to cease and desist effec- 
tive because they are readily enforceable. 


It is suggested that section 11 of the Clay- 
ton Act be amended so as to provide for 
cease-and-desist orders under the Clayton 
Act to have the same degree of finality and 
the same penalty provisions as provided for 
orders issued under the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission Act. This amendment is needed to 
insure effective enforcement of the statutory 
prohibition against monopolistic mergers, 
competition-stifling, exclusive-dealing con- 
tracts, unjust discriminations in price, serv- 
ices, or facilities, and certain types of in- 
terlocking directorates. It is needed to elimi- 
nate the laborious, time-consuming, and 
expensive procedures now required before an 
order under the Clayton Act is fully effec- 
tive. 

Under the present Clayton Act the orders 
of the Commission have no force or effect 
without subsequent court enforcement. In 
addition the statute limits the right of the 
Commission to seek enforcement. In order 
for the Commission to secure enforcement by 
the court the Commission must prove that 
the respondent has failed to obey the order to 
cease and desist. 

The long road which the Commission must 
travel in order to force compliance with 
Clayton Act orders to cease and desist is as 
follows: 

(1) The Commission must prove that the 
respondent has violated the Clayton Act. 

(2) If such proof is made, then the Com- 
mission issues its order to cease and desist. 

(3) If the respondent does not appeal’ to 
the court from the Commission’s order and 
if the respondent continues to violate the 
order, the Commission must prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that the respondent 
has violated the order of the Commission. 

(4) If such proof is made to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, then the court may issue 
a decree making the order of the Commission 
the order of the court. 

(5) If thereafter the respondent violates 
the decree of the court and the Commission 
is successful in proving such a violation. to 
the court, then the court may punish the 
respondent for contempt of court. 

Under the procedure now provided, the 
investiagtions and hearings may drag on for 
years before effective enforcement with Clay- 
ton Act orders to cease and desist is ob- 
tained. The resources and energies of the 
Commission are thus needlessly dissipated 
and the antimonopoly purpose of the Clayton 
Act is thwarted. 

CONCLUSION 

The above constitutes a modest but a very 
necessary program of proposed legislation 
designed toward making the Federal Trade 
Commission a more effective instrument of 
national antitrust policy. 


Harricane Warning Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased that my bill, H. R. 5260, has been 
effective to the point where the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and in particular the 
Weather Bureau, has received additional 
funds for the operation of a hurricane 
warning system for the protection of our 
coastal residents, although the sum 
adopted by amendment today is an in- 
crease, it still is not sufficient, in my es- 
timation. However, I am pleased that 
my bill and work was not in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing comments: 

From the Chamber of Commerce, 
Greenwich, Conn.: 
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The board of directors agree with the pro- 
posal outlined in H. R. 5260. 
We believe your proposal has real merit. 


From the Union Reinsurance Co. of 
Zurich, Switzerland, the United States 
branch office: 

Anything that will be done to reduce, as 
far as possible, the loss of our life and prop- 
erty has our wholehearted approval and 
support. 


From the Acushnet Process Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.: 


The city of New Bedford, Mass. was very 
badly hit in 1938, 1944, and by “Carol” in 
1954. In 1938 we had 230 deaths in the 
greater New Bedford area, and in 1954 we 
had more than $50 million damage. There 
were 35 industries in New Bedford which 
were badly affected by flood and salt water 
and extremely high winds. Damage to these 
industries alone amounted to more than $10 
million, 

Surveys which we have run among the 35 
industries indicate that probably one-half 
of the $10 million damage could have been 
spared if the plants had ample warning to 
move material and equipment to higher 
ground and bulwark their plants against the 
surge of the salt water flood. We recog- 
nize that in the long run it may be possible 
to get physical protection but we also real- 
ize we may be able to get relief from fu- 
ture hurricanes if we are able to get accurate 
forecasting as to the probable path of the 
hurricane and as to the time of arrival. 


The New Bedford committee on hurricane 


damage and each of the industries it repre- 


sents is wholeheartedly in favor of your pro- 
gram and would like to do anything we can 
to get speedy passage and prompt action. 


From the Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
New Bedford Division, New Bedford, 
Mass.: 

I think the bill is an excellent one. In 
a survey of the damage sustained it was 
noted that the direct cost of Hurricanes 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel amounted to over 
$9 million. This did not include the loss 
of jobs, profits, and other tangible and in- 
tangible costs. In the instance of our own 
company, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., we 
sustained a loss of $1,455,000. If we had 
had early warning on Hurricane Carol it is 
estimated that our loss would have been 
reduced by $300,000 to $500,000. I venture 
to say that the same is true of our water- 
front firms in this area, 

Including the industrial loss, New Bedford 
suffered a total loss of over $50 million in 
the series of hurricanes last year, a consid- 
erable amount of which could have been 
saved had the area had sufficient warning. 

As you pointed out, along with the early 
warning we could expect a reduction in 
unnecessary fear and apprehension in the 
areas in or close by the expected paths of 
future hurricanes. This is a very important 
item with industrial plants, and it is best 
exemplified in this area by the fact that over 
$350,000 was expended by our 35 industrial 
firms in getting ready for Hurricanes Edna 
and Hazel, which did not cause any serious 
damage. 

To sum it up, we are wholly in accord with 
your bill, H. R. 5260. 


From the president of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I am glad to tell you that. I join with 
Dr. Malone, director of the Travelers Re- 


search Center, in endorsing your proposed 
bill. 


From Mr. Thomas F. Malone, director, 
Travelers Weather Research Center, 
aes toe Weather Service, Hartford, 

onn.: 
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Your active interest in a matter of deep 
concern to New England is much appreciated, 
and, as a meteorologist, I am happy to en- 
dorse your proposed bill. 

The loss of life and property from hurri- 
canes has been so great that a concerted 
program of research on this problem seems 
obviously justified. 


From the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I think there is no question but that the 
east coast is entitled to the additional pro- 
tection that a better hurricane warning sys- 
tem might provide. I think in these days 
of needed reduction in budget, one should 
hesitate to ask for even a modest increase in 
appropriations, but this is a case where I 
have no hesitancy in recommending an en- 
largement of Government facilities. 


From the president of the Bankers 
Fire Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 

I think this bill is splendid and very 
worthwhile work and that it certainly should 
be approved. 


From the vice president of the North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Hardford, Conn.: 

Your proposal, H. R. 5260, is to protect the 
lives and property of 2 million American cit- 
izens living in the immediate vicinity of 
newly menaced coastal zones, and we all here 
at this company readily concur in your pro- 
posal. We wish you complete success in this 
undertaking. 


From the president of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I am in favor with the purposes of this bill 
and believe that, if passed, it will perform a 
very useful service to many millions of citi- 
zens and property owners in the Atlantic 
coastal area from Maine to Texas. The pay- 
out on claims by property insurance com- 
panies such as ours for the storms in 1954 
was a rather devastating experience and nat- 
urally resulted in a substantial underwrit- 
ing loss to our company. Anything that can 
help people to protect their property by be- 
ing alerted in advance would be advantage- 
ous and interesting to our industry. 

The advantages in being alerted to storms 
can accrue to insurance companies through 
loss prevention by protecting property when 
advices of an approaching storm are avail- 
able. Closing shutters, securing doors, and 
moving contents, particularly from exposed 
property on the waterfront, can go a long 
way in keeping the ravages of wind from 
doing unnecessary damage, 

Rest assured we are in favor of your bill. 


From the Committee on American 
Steamship Lines: 


Improved hurricane detection is desirable 
and your efforts to assure adequate provision 
for this purpose are very much in the public 
interest. 


From the American Boat Builders & 
Repairers Association, Inc., 2382 Grand 
Concourse, New York, N. Y.: 

We know that such a bill will be greatly 
appreciated by our members and we are 
accordingly advising them of it and request- 
ing that they support it. 


From the New England Council, 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass.: 

In a recent survey of New Englanders’ 
opinions of issues before Congress there 
seemed to be substantial support for the 
services proposed in your bill. Unlike many 
of the other issues on which opinion was 
solicited where there was a fairly equal divi- 
sion of opinion, the vote was more than 3 
to 1 in favor of increasing the appropriation 
to the United States Weather Bureau for 
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more intensive study and reporting on hurri- 
canes. 

Congratulations on your preparation and 
submission of this bill. The New England 
Council intends to support it and we wish 
you the best of luck in gaining its passage 
in the House. 


From the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
New Orleans, La.: 


We are in favor of your proposal that an 
emergency hurricane warning system be im- 
proved to provide better protection. 


From the Dixon Sintaloy Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn.: 

I am in complete agreement with the 
need for a satisfactory appropriation for 
hurricane warning service to the eastern sea- 
board. 

Your bill, H. R. 5260, certainly should serve 
to provide the means for saving many 
times over the amount of the appropriation 
required, 


From the PM Industries, Stamford, 
Conn.: 

We support enthusiastically the legisla- 
tion which you propose and hope that the 
necessary action will be taken to enact it. 

The appropriation under consideration to 
enable the United States Weather Bureau to 
establish and operate an emergency hurri- 
cane warning system would be of benefit to 
the manufacturers in our area, and our 
company in particular. 


From the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn.: 

We shall be very happy to go along with 
you on anything that we can possibly do. 

There is no question but what these hur- 
ricanes have done a terrific job in Connecti- 
cut. No one was prepared for hurricanes 
which we had not had in quite a number of 
years, but it is quite evident that we can 
look for many more of them and we should 
be better prepared than what we are. 


From the Massachusetts Fisheries As- 

ciation, Inc., Administration Building, 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass.: 

What happened in New England during 
the hurricane which visited us last fall indi- 
cated a willful lack of an adequate warning 
system. 

The matter of preserving life and property 
as much as can be humanly expected should 
be of immediate concern to our Federal 
authorities. 

The commercial fishing industry of New 
England is a hazardous occupation at best 
and a timely and adequate Federal weather 
forecasting system would aid immeasurably 
in reducing the perils of fishing during the 
season in which we are subject to sudden 
changes in the weather. 


From the American Waterways Oper- 
ators, Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Members of this National Association of 
the Barge and Towing Vessel Industry, who 
operate on all of the inland waters of the 
Nation, suffered severe losses during hurri- 
canes last year and thus, I am sure, will ac- 
tively support the above-mentioned bill in 
the hope that much of these losses can be 
eliminated in the future. 


From the Stamford-Greenwich Manu- 
facturers Council, 308 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn.: 


The matter of appropriating $5 million, in 
order that the United States Weather Bureau 
may be enabled to establish and operate an 
emergency hurricane warning system, was 
discussed with a number of manufacturers 
who are members of the Stamford-Green- 
wich Manufacturers’ Council. This matter 
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was also brought up at our executive com- 
mittee meeting, and I was authorized to 
write to you in support of this bill. 

I do not need to advise you on the extent 
of damage done by wind and high water in 
this area. 

Certainly the appropriation you ask, which 
would serve the entire eastern seaboard, is 
well justified. We believe that effective and 
reliable warning service, provided by the 
United States Weather Bureau, is impera- 
tive. 


From the president, American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Inc, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


I should like to assure you of my personal 
support for your measure, which would seem 
to me to be of great advantage to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, as well as to others 
affected by weather and hurricane condi- 
tions. 


From the Executive Director, Rhode 
Island Development Council, Provi- 
dence, R. L: 


I believe that all New England Congress- 
men and Senators should use every effort 
to see that this type of legislation becomes 
a reality. 


From universities. 

From the head of the department of 
meteorology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 


Since our department is in the forefront of 
research on the problem of hurricanes, we 
are keenly aware of the need for action on 
the part of the Congress. 

We are urging our friends to support your 
bill or a similar proposal to achieve the same 
end, as well as any well-conceived proposal 
which will meet the urgent requirement for 
a hurricane research and development pro- 
gram. 

Your active interest in the hurricane prob- 
lem is a source of gratification to professional 
meteorologists and a great service not only to 
your constituents but to all the millions of 
Americans who live along the Atlantic sea- 
board and the gulf coast. 


From a professor of meteorology at 
Blue Hill Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity of Milton, Mass.: 

I was much pleased to see a news dispatch 
that you had filed a $5 million independent 
appropriation bill to provide greatly ex- 
panded forecast facilities up and down the 
east coast. : 

A forecast’s accuracy depends mostly on 
the adequacy of the information available. 
In my opinion, the greatest inadequacy af- 
fecting forecasting for New England is the 
lack of a complete and dependable surface 
and upper air station in the Atlantic Ocean 
a few hundred miles offshore. 

I think your proposal is definitely worth- 
while. 


From the chairman of the depart- 
ment of meteorology and oceanography, 
College of Engineering, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York, 
Noe 

My colleagues and I in this department 
are well aware of the importance of this bill 
for the welfare of the population in the 
affected area. 

You have in preparing this bill, of course, 
been in touch with our Weather Bureau and 
know the excellent work which they are 
doing with inadequate financial means. 
Your bill will go far toward remedying this 
situation. It is very gratifying to know of 
this support for meteorology in Congress, and 
to find a realization of the contribution 
which meteorology can make to the welfare 
of the Nation. 
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The effects of this bill will be of great 
benefit to the people in the regions visited by 
hurricanes, including the people of New 
York State. 

Your bill will go far toward alleviating the 
financial difficulties impeding the develop- 
ment of a really adequate warning service. 

If ship station Hotel had been available in 
the fall of 1954 much property damage and 
many casualties could have been avoided. 


From the president, American Mete- 


orological Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
Mass.: 


It is most encouraging to learn that some 
of our representatives in Congress realize 
that the weather service in this country de- 
serves more, not less, support. In the long 
run such support will, I feel sure, result in a 
net savings to the taxpayers through a more 
efficient weather service. 

I believe the records will show that for last 
season, involving only Hurricanes Carol, 
Edna, and Hazel, insurance companies paid 
some $276 million in claims (New York Times 
of December 26, 1954). I know there must 
have been many additional millions of dol- 
lars spent by individuals which do not ap- 
pear on the record since several members of 
my own family in Rhode Island suffered 
uninsured damage as a result of last season’s 
storms. Thus it seems to me that the expen- 
diture of #5 million to improve the storm 
warning service for the protection of our 
citizens is a very modest outlay to accom- 
plish the desired objectives. 

We in the American Meteorological Society 
have for some time been concerned about the 
problem of severe storms of all types. The 
Council of the American Meteorological So- 
ciety recently voted that the Council recog- 
nize deficiencies in the State of our knowl- 
edge of severe storms, particularly tornadoes 
and hurricanes, and strongly endorse an 
increased research effort in this area. 

That in view of the great losses of life and 
property suffered by our citizens from the 
destructive action of tornadoes and hurri- 
canes, the American Meteorological Society 
recommends that special funds be appro- 
priated to enable the United States Weather 
Bureau, in cooperation with other public and 
private agencies, to conduct research projects 
on tornadoes and on hurricanes, along the 
lines of the successful thunderstorm project 
of several years ago. 


From the head of the meteorology de- 
partment, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.: 

I was very pleased to learn of your interest 
in this important matter which affects the 
life and property of so many persons on the 
eastern and gulf coasts of this country. 

You are to be commended for your active 
interest in these problems and for your reali- 
gation that the Weather Bureau must have 
additional funds if real progress is to be 
achieved. 


From the editor of Motor Boating 
magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.: 

We are much interested in your bill which 
we hope will receive favorable action by 
Congress. 


In addition to the above letters, I have 
received dozens of letters from Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and governors of 
the Eastern States and the States in the 
Gulf of Mexico area, warmly endorsing 
my bill, H. R. 5260. They have not only 
written to me expressing their vital in- 
terest in the passage of this bill, but have 
frequently called me and have offered 
their support. In addition, I have re- 
ceived letters from private citizens who 
are not connected with any particular 
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company or organization who have 
wished me well in my efforts to secure 
congressional support for increased pro- 
tection against the loss of life and prop- 
erty from hurricanes. 

Some more excerpts from letters re- 


ceived: 

From the executive vice president of 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John Street, New York, 
Ly e 

It is known that the various hurricanes 
which have visited the Northeast section 
of our country have done a great deal of 
damage to property insured by our mem- 
bers. Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, 
last fall, were particularly devastating. 

The advance warning of approaching 
storms should give more opportunity for 
protection of property and possibilities for 
moving such property to safer locations. 
Accordingly, the marine insurance under- 
writers are definitely interested in any pro- 
visions and actions leading to adequate and 
timely warnings of hurricanes and severe 
windstorms. 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
your foresight in presenting this legislation. 


From the general manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Surely, the Weather Bureau services are 
invaluable to the people of this country. If 
additional funds are needed in order to make 
the Bureau more useful, such funds should 
be made available within proper limits. 

We appreciate fully the great damage 
which many of us suffered at the hands of 
hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 


From the executive vice president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn.: 


May I commend your alertness in watch- 
‘ing out for the interest of southern New 
England in this peculiar climatic change 
which we are undergoing. 


General manager of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, Beaumont, Tex.: 


We have on many occasions suffered losses 
from hurricanes and we would like very 
much to have the Gulf of Mexico coast in- 
cluded in H. R. 5260. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the 
following: 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED SPECIAL AND IM- 
MEDIATE HURRICANE-WARNING PROGRAM 


1. To reduce unnecessary loss of life and 
property in all coastal States from future 
hurricanes, 

2. To reduce unnecessary interruptions, 
costly protective action, and time-consum- 
ing precautionary measures of thousands of 
business firms and millions of citizens in 
fringe areas of expected hurricane paths. 

3. To reduce unnecessary fear and appre- 
hension in areas in or close by the expected 
paths of future hurricanes. 

4. To increase the value of hurricane fore- 
casts to the people of 19 coastal States who 
need better and more precise information 
as to expected wind speeds, water levels and 
times of hurricane occurrences. 

5. To enable the Weather Bureau: 

(a) to provide an improved hurricane- 
warning service immediately. 

(b) to give locations, speeds, directions, 
and intensities of future hurricanes with 
more accuracy than has been possible for 
past hurricanes. 

(c) to describe present and expected 
weather conditions in and surrounding fu- 
ture hurricanes more accurately than has 
been possible for past hurricanes. 

(d) to provide alerts and warnings of fu- 
ture hurricanes 6 to 12 hours farther in ad- 
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vance than has been possible for past hurri- 
canes. 

(e) to distribute essential hurricanes re- 
ports and warnings with greater speed, effi- 
ciency, and certainty than has been possible 
for past hurricanes. 

(f) to give complete and accurate fore- 
casts of high-water levels for all occupied 
coastal areas subject to inundation. 


HOW THE ABOVE OBJECTIVES CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 


(a) Secure appropriations to carry out a 
special and immediate hurricane-warning 
program of the United States Weather Bureau 
starting June 1, 1955 and as long thereafter 
as may be necessary to avoid unnecessary 
loss of life and property from hurricanes. 

(b) Secure the above appropriations in 
addition to the funds contained in the 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Commerce Weather Bureau submitted to 
Congress in January 1955 for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. 

(c) Secure appropriations for both of the 
above programs, and also for a hurricane 
research and development program for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


WAYS IN WHICH REQUESTED FUNDS ARE TO BE 
EXPENDED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU 


1. To provide staff sufficient to keep Weath- 
er Bureau offices open 24 hours a day in 10 
coastal cities from Maine to Texas where 
existing Weather Bureau offices are now open 
only part time. 

2. To provide technically trained staff 
sufficient to reopen Weather Bureau offices 
in 5 coastal cities from Maine to Texas where 
formerly existing Weather Bureau offices 
have been closed. 


3. To operate special teletypewriter, fac- 
simile, telephone, and radio networks for the 
prompt relay of meteorological information 
used in forecasting hurricanes and major 
storms, and used for instantaneous distribu- 
tion of hurricane warnings and alerts to all 
areas and citizens concerned. 

4. To provide staff and observing equip- 
ment to operate 12 additional rawinsonde 
stations in the United States east of the 
100th Meridian and in other selected land 
areas adjoining the Gulf of Mexico, Carib- 
bean Sea and western Atlantic Ocean; and 
to provide staff and supplies at existing 
rawinsonde stations to take required upper 
air observations at 6-hourly intervals instead 
of at 12-hourly intervals during the hurri- 
cane season. 

5. To provide additional weather observa- 
tions during storm periods from merchant 
ships traversing the western Atlantic Ocean, 
Caribbean Sea, and Gulf of Mexico. 

6. To provide additional forecasters, ad- 
ditional meteorological chartmen, and addi- 
tional communicators to provide around- 
the-clock hurricane forecasting watches at 
each of the following six hurricane forecast 
centers: Boston, New York, Washington, 
Miami, New Orleans, and San Juan. 

7. To establish an improved high water 
warning service to inform coastal areas of 
approaching high storm tides, damaging 
waves, and other coastal inundations from 
abnormal water levels and floods associated 
with hurricanes and heavy coastal rain- 
storms, 

8. To provide meteorological staff and fa- 
cilities for emergency hurricane warning 
centers and for mobile storm-warning 
squads to supplement the local Weather 
Bureau staffs during the intense activity 
accompanying the approach and passage of 
hurricanes and major storms; and afterward 
to survey and review (a) the quantity and 
quality of hurricane reports, alerts, and 
forecasts, (b) the times, places, and amounts 
of hurricane information distributed by all 
news media, (c) the protective action taken 
by all concerned, (d) and the types and 
amounts of hurricane damage incurred. 
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9. To reestablish the ocean weather ship 
station formerly located halfway between 
New York and Bermuda and maintained 
there by the United States Coast Guard for 
12 years prior to its removal in June 1954. 

10. To carry out a cooperative private and 
governmental Public Information Program 
involving important aspects of hurricane 
alerts, hurricane warnings, the changing 
characteristics of moving hurricanes, and 
the precautions that should be taken by 
citizens in the forecast path of future hurri- 
canes to save lives and property. 


The National Townsend Convention, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a group of Ameri- 
cans who, in my estimation, could prop- 
erly be classed as the veterans of a half- 
century of productive output in America 
which is almost beyond belief. On May 
2 of this year, representatives of this 
“veteran's” group met in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., where they had the opportunity of 
honoring their great patriarch, Dr. 
Francis Townsend. Since that day in 
September 1933, when this retired coun- 
try doctor sat down and wrote a letter 
to a Long Beach newspaper, he has been 
carrying forward his great fight for se- 
curity in declining years. 

In the depths of a deep depression, Dr. 
Townsend dared to say two very im- 
portant things. He demonstrated his 


-faith in the American people by declar- 


ing that the way out of want and de- 
spair in years of retirement lay in in- 
creasing our productive power as a na- 
tion. Secondly, he dared to say that the 
aged members of our national com- 
munity are entitled to a decent retire- 
ment income which will assure them of 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness rather than a mere pittance 
which barely keeps them alive. 

The passing years have demonstrated 
that his faith in our country and its 
productive power was justified. His con- 
cept that assured retirement income, 
with no questions asked, is the right 
of American workers, was incorporated 
into the Social Security Act of 1935. In 
the years which followed the Townsend 
organization has been in the forefront 
of every movement for the improvement 
and extension of the social security sys- 
tem. They have continued to perform 
the function—so vital in a democracy— 
of keeping us all informed as to the 
weaknesses and inequities in the struc- 
ture of our economy, which form the 
dangerous hazards on the road of our 
continuing quest for a better life for all 
Americans. 


On the occasion of the recent Town- 
send Convention, I forwarded the fol- 
lowing message to St. Petersburg: 

On the occasion of the 15th national con- 
vention of your fine organization, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you for your outstanding progress in 
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the past and, I’m sure, for the tenacious 
and optimistic program which you have 
planned for the future. Since my first day 
in office as Representative of Pennsylvania's 
lith Congressional District, I have been a 
staunch advocate of your commendable plan, 
one which most certainly should receive fur- 
ther consideration from the Congress of the 
United States. Your organization very defi- 
nitely can count on me to assist you in your 
future endeavor to alleviate the chronic 
problems of old age. Again, permit me to 
extend my congraulations to you at this time 
and I trust that your program is a success- 
ful one. I will have the occasion of your 
national convention duly noted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


From all over the land Americans as- 
sembled to mark the gains which the or- 
ganization has made so far and to stake 
out goals for the future. The nature of 
these goals speak of the spirit of the 
Townsend movement. For today Town- 
sendites are engaged in communities 
throughout the land in a crusade against 
the lien laws, which require recipients 
of old-age assistance in many States to 
sign over their homes before they can 
receive a penny of relief. They are cam- 
paigning against the shame lists which 
make the names of old-age assistance 
recipients in many States a matter of 
public record subject to inspection. They 
are appropriately concerned with the 
residence requirements which deny any 
relief at all to too many of our senior 
citizens. 

The Townsend movement is broad in 
its scope and great in its goals. Its pro- 
gram is built upon a concept of the rights 
of Americans—the right to freedom from 
want; the right to a fair share of the 
community’s recreational, educational, 
and medical resources; the right to de- 
cent housing; the right to the respect 
of the community based on service to 
the community; and the right to live 
with dignity as a free human being. I 
salute the spirit and purpose of the 
members of this great organization for 
the breadth of their vision and the cour- 
age and humanity in their hearts. 


Fund Official Seeks Bentley Confrontation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
article in the Sunday Washington Post 
and Times Herald by Mr. Murrey Marder, 
May 22, 1955, entitled “Fund Official 
Seeks Bentley Confrontation,” and sub- 
titled “Miss Bentley Faces a Massive 
Challenge,” is in itself a challenge to the 
Congress and, in my opinion, places a 
heavy responsibility upon each Member 
since it was a committee of this body 
that gave Miss Bentley an opportunity 
to air her charges of espionage under 
congressional immunity. 

In his article Mr. Marder discusses the 
case of William Henry Taylor who for 
8 years has silently withstood repeated 
attacks of the FBI, grand juries, and 
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congressional committees based on the 
misleading testimony of Elizabeth Bent- 
ley. Now guided and counseled by a for- 
mer Member of this House from my 
State, Byron N. Scott, Mr. Taylor has 
called for a public showdown with the 
hit-and-run accuser, Miss Bentley, and 
those who quote her under the immunity 
of their official offices. 

I do not know Mr. Taylor and I do not 
know Miss Bentley, but I do know Byron 
Scott and have for almost 20 years. I 
think those of my colleagues who knew 
him as a Member of this: body know that 
he would not associate himself with any- 
thing unless he believed wholeheartedly 
that his cause was just. 

The Marder article calls attention to 
some instances of what Taylor and Scott 
call inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
impossibilities in the Bentley story. I 
have not read all of Miss Bentley’s testi- 
mony, but the part that I have read 
showed no inclination on the part of the 
committee which heard her to subject 
her to any kind of cross-examination. 
That is what Taylor and Scott want. I, 
for one, think they should have it. I also- 
think that it is the duty of this House to 
look further into her story and Taylor's 
challenge of her credibility. So that we 
may have the Marder article for future 
reference, I include it herewith in my 
remarks and under permission hereto- 
fore granted: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 22, 1955] 
FUND OFFICIAL SEEKS BENTLEY CONFRONTATION 
(By Murrey Marder) 

In late May just 8 years ago, 2 FBI agents 
began questioning William Henry Taylor, 
then a 41-year-old economist who had left 
the Treasury Department to join the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Taylor said he was puzzled by many of 
their questions. But the following year he 
got more than an inkling of what they were 
about. The inquiry was into a charge which 
is the acme of accusation in this cold-war 
era: Member of the Communist Party and 
participant in a Soviet espionage ring. 

Today, Taylor is 49, and the charges and 
questions are still reechoing. His reply has 
been constant: Not guilty. 

In the intervening years Taylor has be- 
come a unique figure of all those whose 
names were catapulted into public print by 
the famous 1948 hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

He alone, of the-many accused, has con- 
tinued to hold public office—in an interna- 
tional agency, where the United States is a 
member, not an employer. 

GAMUT OF INVESTIGATION 

Two Secretaries of the Treasury, one a 
Democrat, one a Republican, have urged the 
International Monetary Fund, which is sup- 
ported in part by United States dollars, to 
detach Taylor from his longtime job as As- 


sistant Director of Operations for the Latin 


America, Middle, and Far East Department. 

Grand juries, FBI questioners, Senate and 
House investigators, and now the Interna- 
tional Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board have put Taylor through their sepa- 
rate forms of interrogation. The charges 
recurred; so did the denials. 

If Taylor is guilty of the charges against 
him, he has been engaged in a crafty gam- 
ble with a jail sentence. Each time he testi- 
fies under oath he was subject to perjury 
prosecution if his statements were to be 
proved false. 


To date there has been no prosecution, | 


no clearance. Taylor, maintaining his inno- 
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cence, with his antagonists maintaining the 
charges, for 8 years has walked in what he 
calls “this evil mirage.” 

OUT INTO THE OPEN 


Taylor was never one of the big names in 
the Communist espionage accusations, like 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, Victor Perlo, 
and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. 

He was never called to testify in public. 
His formal denials, until recently, were in- 
variably recorded privately, in closed ses- 
sions, or by affidavit. 

Taylor suddenly broke that silence recently 
through his attorney, Byron N. Scott, former 
Democratic Congressman from California. 
He publicly challenged the reliability of 
Elizabeth T. Bentley, one of the FBI's most 
prominent informants. 

Any careful examination of her hundreds 
of pages of testimony and writings, Taylor 
contended in a 107-page statement to the 
International Organization Employees Loy- 
alty Board, which he made public, would 
show Miss Bentley's tables are studded with 
inconsistencies. 


SUPPORTED BY HOOVER 

It was Miss Bentley, on July 31, 1948, who 
publicly listed a William Taylor as one 
of the members of an espionage group. 
The Taylor of whom she spoke, she testified, 
was in the Treasury Department during the 


‘World War II years when she was a courier 


for a Communist spy network. 

“He had a number of positions and he 
was also sent abroad at various times,” she 
added; “I believe he went to China; I be- 
lieve he was sent to Portugal at one 
time *-*-* by thè- Treasury. ® ©% +r 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee in No- 
vember 1953: 

“All information furnished by Miss Bent- 
ley, which was susceptible to check, has 
proven to be correct. She had been subjected 
to the most searching of cross-examinations; 
her testimony has been evaluated by juries 
and reviewed by the courts and has been 
found to be accurate.” 

That was as broad an endorsement as the 
head of the FBI would be likely to give any 
witness. It is just that kind of evaluation 
which Taylor is attacking, for he is challeng- 
ing many pieces of her whole story and her 
general credibility. 


SEEKS CONFRONTATION 


Taylor’s attorney is now making an ex- 
haustive effort to bring about a Taylor- 
Bentley confrontation in a congressional 
hearing, where he can cross-examine Miss 
Bentley on these challenged points. 

Scott already has been rebuffed by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, which pre- 
viously questioned Taylor in closed session. 
Chairman JAMES O, EASTLAND, Democrat, 
Mississippi, said he would give Taylor a pub- 
lic hearing, but that precedent would pre- 
clude having him or his attorney Cross- 
examine Miss Bentley. 

Scott disputed Eastland on the precedents, 
citing several incidents, including the one 
where EASTLAND presided, where cross-exami- 
nation was permitted. 

Miss Bentley’s testimony, as it stands on 
the public record of Congress, could give the 
reader the impression that she knew Taylor 
personally and dealt with him. 

In 1951, before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, she was asked about the material 
she collected from the group in which she 
said Harry Dexter White participated. “Who 
gave it to you, for instance?” she was asked. 

Replied Miss Bentley: 

“Well, in the early days, Lud Ullman, who 
was then working in the Treasury, used to 
bring it out. Sometimes Harry was leery 
about bringing it out himself. Sometimes it 
would be given to Bill Taylor.” 

“Who is William Taylor?” she was asked. | 

“He was another Communist Party mem- 
ber in the Treasury who paid his dues and 
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was a member of the Silvermaster group,” 
she answered. 

Miss Bentley was not asked, nor did she 
volunteer there, whether she Knew Taylor. 

In November 1953, Taylor was questioned 
in private before the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator JOSEPH R. 
McCartHy, Republican, of Wisconsin. Scott 
said McCarthy so stressed Taylor’s right to 
refuse to answer under the fifth amendment 
that it “was almost cajolery to try to get 
Mr. Taylor to take the fifth amendment— 
which he didn't do.” 

Later, said Scott, he asked McCarthy, “How 
about a public session, Senator? How about 
bringing Miss Bentley in for questioning?” 
Scott said McCarthy replied, “I don’t think 
it will accomplish anything. Besides, she al- 
ready has said she didn’t know Mr. Taylor.” 


NOT FACE TO FACE 


Last year, Scott did get a limited chance 
to question Miss Bentley under oath about 
Taylor. The occasion was a pretrial depo- 
sition for a libel suit which Taylor filed 
against the Washington Daily News. 

Miss Bentley, at the first session in Loul- 
siana, where she is a teacher of romance 
languages, was asked: 

Question. “Between the period 1941 to 
1944, did you know a William Henry Taylor 
personally?” 

Answer. “You mean know him face to 
face as a person?” 

Question.‘‘Yes.” 

Answer. “No.” 

At the second deposition, in Washington, 
Scott asked Miss Bentley who had first told 
her about Taylor, and when. Miss Bentley 
said it was Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, and 
“I imagine it was sometime in 1942, pos- 
sibly.” 

In addition, she said, “I heard him men- 
tioned by Mrs. Silvermaster and by Mr. Lud- 
wig Ullmann—William Ullmann.” 

Question. “Did you ever make any attempt, 
Miss Bentley, to check up on what Mr. Silver- 
master or Mrs. Silvermaster or Mr. Ullmann 
told you about this William Taylor?” 

Answer. “I, personally?” 

Question. “Yes.” 

Answer. “No; it was unnecessary; check- 
ing on subagents was not done by me.” 

Question. “I will ask the question and you 
can object—what did Mr. Silvermaster tell 
you about this William Taylor?” 

That question was objected to on the 
grounds that it involved hearsay information 
and was unrelated to the libel suit. 

That unsatisfactory point is where the 
essence of the direct Bentley-Taylor infor- 
mation in the public record comes to a halt. 

Taylor was not the only person named 
by Miss Bentley in her charges whom she 
said she never met. She said she was never 
introduced, among others, to Harry Dexter 
White, who figures so prominently in her 
testimony, but whom Whittaker Chambers 
said he did know in his espionage days. 
Chambers, in the Alger Hiss case, produced 
documents which he said were slipped to 
him by White. 

In its 1953 investigation, the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee counsel re- 
ferred to the William Henry Taylor case as 
“not one of the cases selected for particu- 
lar scrutiny.” Was this because Taylor had 
chosen not to invoke the fifth amendment 
but, instead, denied the charges against him? 
The charges against him, nevertheless, are 
cited in the same record. 

The direct Bentley charges, however, are 
only part of the Taylor story. Who is the 
little-publicized Taylor, and what is his 
background? 

Taylor is a naturalized American, born in 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, Canada, and 
educated in Canadian and American univer- 
sities. 

He received a doctor’s degree in economics 
from the University of California at Berkeley, 
and later was an instructor at the University 
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of British Columbia and the University of 
Hawaii. 

In January 1941 Taylor joined the Treasury 
Department's Division of Monetary Research 
as an economic analyst. Harry Dexter White 
was then Chief of that Division. Out of his 
6 years’ work for the United States Govern- 
ment, Taylor spent nearly 4 years overseas, 
in various roles as an economics specialist. 

The outbreak of World War II caught him 
in Hongkong, where he was interned for 9 
months by the Japanese as a civilian pris- 
oner of war. Released, he later served with 
United States forces in North Africa, France, 
and Greece. He said he was never in Portu- 
gal, which Miss Bentley mentioned about the 
Taylor she cited. 

Taylor, in December 1946, resigned from 
the Treasury to join the newly formed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. White meanwhile 
had reached the rank of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, had been a leading advocate 
of the Fund, and in April 1946 had resigned 
from the Treasury to become the first United 
States Executive Director of the Fund. 

That was the setting when Taylor’s 8 years 
of questioning began—on May 29, 1947. 

“Over the years,” Taylor said, “I have been 
interrogated, or called for interrogation, on 
19 occasions, and sometimes in a manner 
reminiscent of the inquisition.” 

That included appearances before Federal 
grand juries here and in New York in 1947. 
1952, 1953, and last year, in addition to ques- 
tioning by congressional committees. 

“Not once,” Taylor continued, “have I been 
confronted with an accuser or informer; not 
once have I been allowed to cross-examine. 
The charges against me have always been 
somewhat elusive in that they lack precision 
as to date, manner, form, and content. Fur- 
thermore, these charges have taken on differ- 
ent meanings as prosecutor has followed 
prosecutor.” 

The International Organizations Employ- 
ees Loyalty Board was created in 1953, and 
in that year Taylor received a set of charges. 

They alleged that he was a member of a 
Soviet espionage ring which operated in 
Washington, D. C., in the early 1940's; that 
he furnished oral and written information 
to Nathan Gregory Silvermaster for trans- 
mission to Soviet agents; that he was a 
member of the Communist Party in Hono- 
lulu ‘and in Washington; that in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s he engaged in activities which in- 
dicated sympathy to Communist aims and 
objectives, all of which he denies. 

Far from being a Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizer, Taylor says he is a thor- 
oughly loyal American and a member of a 
God-loving and a church-going family. 

In addition—and there are indications that 
it is this charge which raises the greatest 
obstacle for Taylor before the board—he is 
accused of having closely and sympatheti- 
cally associated with various persons who 
have been reported to the Communists and 
Communist Party members. 

Most of these are persons with whom Tay- 
lor worked in the Treasury and who were 
named by Miss Bentley or Whittaker Cham- 
bers, or both, as Communists. They include 
White, who is dead; Silvermaster, Ullmann, 
Victor Perlo, Solomon Adler, and Harold 
Glasser. 

Taylor denied that they were persons he 
ever knew to be Communists. Silvermaster, 
he said, he met when they were graduate stu- 
dents at Berkeley, Calif., in 1929 or 1930, and 
he said he put down Silvermaster’s name as 
a reference when he came to the Treasury. 
The others named here, he said, he knew in 
Treasury. 

The fact that some of those accused in- 
voked the fifth amendment when questioned 
about other persons charged with being 
Communists, including Taylor, obviously has 
not helped Taylor's position, although it is 
a matter over which he would have no con- 
trol, guilty or innocent. Many witnesses, 
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once they have started on the fifth-amend- 
ment approach, have taken it straight 
through on any names put to them. 

Taylor was questioned in closed hearings 
before the international loyalty board in 
November and December, 1953. The hearing 
was halted, then reopened 14 months later, 
last February. 

On March 28 of this year, Taylor read to 
the board his massive 107-page challenge of 
Miss Bentley's credibility. Some of its many 
contentions are highlighted below. 

The claims include some alleged minor, 
and some major, challenges. Whether they 
are unanswerable discrepancies, as he argues, 
or whether they are matters which the FBI 
has resolved where they are significant, but 
cannot discuss publicly because of the 
secrecy of its operations, is not known, ex- 
cept for FBI Director Hoover's public state- 
ment that all of the Bentley information 
“susceptible to check has proven to be cor- 
rect,” and “her testimony has been found 
to be accurate.” 

Taylor charged: 

That the Justice Department unjustifiably 
identified the “William Taylor” or “Bill Tay- 
lor” named by Miss Bentley as “William 
Henry Taylor.” There “were and are other 
William Taylors in the United States Treas- 
ury Department,” he said, and one William 
Taylor, a Negro, was named as onetime head 
of the Communist Party in Washington. 

That Miss Bentley “has neither explained 
nor been asked publicly how she could have 
received documents from a man whom she 
had never seen or met.” 

That Miss Bentley said she collected dues 
from the Perlo ring and turned them over 
to her Communist lover and espionage mas- 
termind, Jacob Golos, “during his life- 
time”—but that her testimony shows that 
Golos died “4 to 5 months” before she met 
the Perlo group. 

That Miss Bentley’s testimony that Wil- 
liam Ludwig Ullmann 4 days in advance, 
knew the date selected for D-day is “utter 
rot.” Taylor said the records show that 
D-day “was a variable date,” that the exact 
date was selected by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower “less than 24 hours in advance” and 
that the Russians were kept fully informed. 

That there is conflict among Miss Bentley's 
various testimony, her book, Out of Bond- 
age, and a published FBI memorandum 
about the date she first gave information to 
the FBI. 

Miss Bentley testified that she first talked 
to the FBI in August 1945, and for several 
months thereafter, cooperated with the Bu- 
reau to try to maintain contact with the 
Communist underground. The famous No- 
vember 1945 FBI memorandum on Silver- 
master, White, Taylor, and others, states: 
“This case (of Nathan Gregory Silvermaster) 
first came to the attention of the Bureau on 
November 8, 1945, when Elizabeth Bent-: 
ley * * * came into the New York office of 
the Bureau and stated that for the past 11 
years she had been actively engaged in Com- 
munist activity and Soviet esplonage * * *” 

Yet it was the same day, November 8, 
1945, Taylor noted, that the FBI letter cited 
by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
was sent to President Truman to alert him 
about an “espionage” ring. This would in- 
dicate, Taylor contended, that “within 24 
hours on extremely grave charges, everyone 
named is adjudged guilty * * *” 

That Miss Bentley’s story “carries with it 
the implication of an incredible degree of 
laxity and negligence or ineptitude on the 
part of Fedcral law enforcement officers.” 

The late Jacob Golos, said Taylor, was ac- 
cused of espionage, was questioned by a 
Federal grand jury in 1939 and the following 
year pleaded guilty to failure to comply with 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act. Silver- 
master, said Taylor, according to records now 
public, was the subject of 24 FBI reports be- 
tween 1941 and 1946. 
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“Under these circumstances,” asked Taylor, 
“how could Miss Bentley have escaped obser- 
vation, suspicion, and detection? Where was 
the FBI for this 4-year period? Didn’t it 
keep Golos under surveillance after his plea 
of guilty? Certainly Silvermaster and his 
residence in Washington must have been 
watched and his movements charted as a 
result of his many investigations * * *.” 

That one of the most incomprehensible 
pieces of Miss Bentley's story is her testimony 
that White secretly obtained for her, to be 
passed on to the Russians for counterfeiting, 
samples of Allied military mark currency. 

A Senate subcommittee in 1953, headed by 
Senator Kart E. MUNDT (Republican, South 
Dakota), publicly investigated that affair 
and concluded that it was “a very clear-cut 
case” in which Miss Bentley’s charges were 
fully substantiated. Taylor said that he was 
“the technician” in the handling of the 
marks, that he “testified freely and fully” 
about it in closed session “and in effect 
negated her story in general and in particu- 
lar”—but that his contradictions were never 
made public. 

_ There was no reason why the Russians 
would have any interest in counterfeiting 
the currency, because the money was theirs 
“for the asking,” Taylor contended. More 
important, he said, the record of the time 
element involved showed that it would have 
been impossible for the subsequent official 
transfer of the money plates to have oc- 
curred as Miss Bentley described it— 
through maneuvering by White. 

Taylor pointed to dozens of other instances 
in Miss Bentley's public testimony and writ- 
ings which he claimed fail to hold together 
upon examination. 

In concluding his 107-page presentation 
March 28 Taylor asked the International 
Loyalty Board to call Attorney General 
Brownell, “who bore witness against me be- 
fore the Jenner: committee of the United 
States Senate on November 17, 1953”; three 
Treasury officials, including Secretary George 
M Humphrey; and Miss Bentley. 

The board heard that blanket request 
without acting favorably upon it, and Scott 
said the board indicated rejection of the 
request. 

He said he previously and unsuccessfully 
asked for Miss Bentley to appear. Board 
officials stress that they endeavor to pro- 
duce nonsecret informants for cross-exami- 
nation, but note that they can only, re- 
quest—they have no subpena power. 

Whatever conclusion the board reaches 
about Taylor’s loyalty will be in the form 
of a “recommendation” to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

By moving the case into the present arena 
of public attention, Taylor and his attorney 
have indicated that they believe it can only 
be fully resolved by a public showdown. 
Whether such showdown will ever occur, 
and whether it will resolve Taylor’s guilt or 
innocence, is the untold part of this 
stranger-than-fiction chapter of the cold war. 


Hearings on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp two news stories 
by Marsh Clark, of the Washington bu- 
Teau of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
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dealing with our recent hearings on the 
possible effect of television as a contrib- 
uting cause to juvenile delinquency. 

Marsh Clark, as many Members of the 
Senate may know, is the son of our late 
distinguished and beloved colleague, 
Judge Bennett Champ Clark, and the 
grandson of our long-time Missouri Rep- 
resentative and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Champ Clark. In line 
with such a distinguished family tradi- 
tion, and with the inspiration of such 
forebears whose courage and integrity 
earned for them lasting recognition 
among the great statesmen in our Na- 
tion’s history, it is small wonder to find 
that Marsh likewise has dedicated him- 
Self to a career of public service as a 
member of the fourth estate. 

Educated at St. Albans School here 
and at St. James School in Lydia, Md., 
Marsh went on to attend the University 
of Missouri and was graduated in 1950 
from Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington, Va. He served as a reporter 
for the St. Joseph News-Press in St. 
Joseph, Mo., then joined the staff of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, where he has 
been for 2 years, the last several months 
with the Washington bureau. The many 
articles which have appeared under his 
byline are tribute to the fact that, 
though still a young man, he is already 
receiving recognition in his chosen field. 

Marsh’s twin brother, Kim, has also 
chosen the newspaper profession and is 
a reporter for the Kansas City Star, 
while his older brother, the third Champ 
Clark, writes for Time magazine. We 
shall be watching with great interest the 
careers of these three able young men. I 
know that they will carry on, for their 
generation, the outstanding record of 
the Clark family, and I am sure all of 
us join in wishing them success. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

April 7, 1955] 
SENATE GROUP TAKES Look at TV’s EFFECT 
ON CHILDREN 
(By Marsh Clark) 

WASHINGTON, April 6.—In a room made bril- 
liant by television lights a Senate subcom- 
mittee today took a long look at television— 
and the effect “spook,” cowboy and crime 
shows may have on children. 

They got an earful from several witnesses, 
principally Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
who, after squinting for several seconds at 
the batter of lights for television movie- 
cameras, launched into a spirited statement 
on what she called a “profuse deluge of 
crime, brutality, sadism, and outright mur- 
der” on radio and television. 

Commissioner Hennock told the: Senators 
that the FCC should take “positive remedial 
steps” to wipe out crime and violence pro- 
grams, 

She urged that the FCC require stations to 
submit reports to the FCC of the number of 
acts and threats of crime and violence on its 
programs during a broadcast day. 

“Moreover, the FCC should pursue a rigor- 
ous policy of refusing renewal of the licenses 
of offending stations which disregard their 
public service responsibilities by continuing 
to victimize immature audiences.” 

All witnesses and subcommittee members 
made it clear that there are on television a 
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great many worthwhile programs for chil- 
dren and for adults and that the variety of 
these programs is a matter of constant at- 
tention and improvement. 

The subcommittee, of which Senator HEN- 
NINGS, Democrat, Missouri, is a member, first 
started looking into the business of violence 
on television last year. This is the first such 
hearing this year, although the group has 
held numerous sessions recently on the gen- 
eral subject of juvenile delinquency. 

Harold E. Fellows, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, told the committee that broad- 
casters are “anxious to do their part in coop- 
erating with any soundly organized cam- 
paign to reduce delinquency.” He sub- 
mitted quotations from various experts and 
magazine articles saying that television can- 
not be singled out as the factor causing the 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 


[From the St. Lewis Globe-Democrat of 
April 8, 1955] 
SENATOR HENNINGS DEFENDS TV AGAINST 
VIOLENCE CHARGES 


(By Marsh Clark) 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—The big bad wolf, 
and Jack, of beanstalk fame, came unwit- 
tingly to the defense of television toughguys 
today. 

The scene was a deep-carpeted, high- 
domed room at the Capitol, where Senate 
Members are endeavoring to find out what, 
if anything, crime programs on television 
have to do with the rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

READ FOR GENERATIONS 


Bringing the children-story characters 
into the discussion was Senator HENNINGS, 
Democrat, Missouri. He did so by way of 
pointing out that scenes of violence are by 
no means restricted to television dramas. To 
the contrary, he said, violent scenes and im- 
plications can be found in many a child’s 
story and fairy tale read and repeated for 
generations. 

The Missouri Senator, acting as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, rattled off a long list of children’s 
stories and said that between their covers 
can be found some pretty grim acts which, 
at least heretofore, haven't been the subject 
of senatorial or parental concern. 

Of the witness testifying about television, 
HENNINGS inquired, “It is not your view, 
is it, that children should be removed en- 
tirely from the realm of reality?” 


This general line of thinking was also evi- 
dent in testimony of several other witnesses 
at today’s concluding session of the sub- 
committee’s hearing on the matter. 


THESIS EXTENDED 


One of them, a vice president of a large 
network, extended the Hennings thesis even 
further, mentioning the Greek classics, Old 
Testament, opera, and modern novel as con- 
taining an occasional bit of bloodshed. 

He was Joseph V. Hefferman, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. He stated that pro- 
grams that include crime and mystery are a 
proper and legitimate part of the broadcast 
schedule, emphasizing that is is recognized 
that special care should be taken in present- 
ing such programs. 

When properly presented, he added, crime 
and mystery shows can impress upon youth- 
fulwatchers that law breaking is a sordid 
business in which the criminal cannot win. 

“The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
properly a matter of concern to all Ameri- 
cans,” Hefferman said. “The broadcasting 
industry,” he asserted, “has shown an aware- 
ness of its responsibility to serve the public 
as an influence for good and to avoid mate- 
rial in bad taste which goes beyond other 
media for the presentation of ideas.” 
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Hoover Suggestions Made Headlines But 
No Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of May 
24, 1955: 

NoT ONE RECOMMENDATION Has BEEN CARRIED 
OUT— HOOVER SUGGESTIONS MADE HEADLINES 
But No RESULTS 

(By Albert M. Colegroce) 

The new Hoover Commission’s efforts to 
cut Government spending have produced 
headlines but small results, a checkup 
showed today. 

Since February 14, the Hoover group has 
suggested 226 ways the Government might 


save money, be more efficient, and get cut - 


of activities that compete with private 
businesses. 

None of the recommendations has been 
carried out. 

The only results on the record so far: 

Defense Secretary Charles Wilson wrote a 
letter to the Commission Chairman, ex-Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover, saying he and his help- 
ers are looking into suggestions on the De- 
fense Department. 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, introduced a bill to 
carry out some Commission recommenda- 
tions for better Government handling of its 
law cases. Nothing has come of it. 


196 ADOPTED 


The original Hoover Commission, operat- 
ing from 1949 to 1953, mostly during the time 
Harry Truman was President, made 273 
recommendations. A total of 196—that’s 
72 percent—were adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, some here are wise-cracking that 
Herbert Hoover got more cooperation from 
Democrat Harry Truman than he has from 
Republican Dwight Eisenhower. 

Hoover Commission officials says that's not 
a fair way to look at it. 

“Remember, the new Commission's recom- 
mendations have been made only in the past 
3 months,” Neil MacNeil, the Hoover 
group's editorial director, said today. “It 
takes time to get action.” 

However, the original Hoover Commission 
began making recommendations in Febru- 
ary, 1949. Within 3 months, 20 percent of 
its suggestions already had been carried out, 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port says. 

IKE DEFENDED 

Hoover Commission officials also contend 
it isn’t quite accurate to give Mr. Truman 
so much credit and Mr. Eisenhower so much 
criticism. 

After all, they say, Congress, not the Presl- 
dent, voted to create the Hoover group. And 
it's Congress to whom the Commission re- 
ports. Furthermore, Congress has the power 
to put into effect more than half of the 
Hoover recommendations. (They diplo- 
matically refrain from pointing out that 
moana ngs is run by the Democrats these 

ys. 

Still, the White House has power to adopt 
many Commission suggestions. 

On some, the President only has to order 
that the necessary actions be taken. On 
others, such as those concerning the Defense 
Department, he can tell the department 
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chief to study the suggestions carefully— 
and can ride close herd on the studies. 
Trouble is, Citizens Committee leaders are 
saying privately the President’s time-con- 
suming chain-of-command arrangements 
may delay White House decisions into 1956. 
Also, they say, if Congress doesn’t soon 
start considering possible legislation to put 
Hoover Commission recommendations into 
effect, it can’t possibly do much about them 
this year. 
And 1956 is a national election year. 
Politicians and Presidents traditionally 
con't like to rock the boat in election years, 
they point out. 


Aid to Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED’ STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from A. William 
Loos, education secretary, the Church 
Peace Union, together with a copy of 
the resolution which he enclosed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

THE CHURCH PEACE UNION, 
New York, N. Y., April 4, 1955. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: The Church 
Peace Union board of trustees recently ap- 
proved a resolution on aid to Asia. We think 
that you may be interested in seeing it, and 
@ copy is enclosed for your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIAM Loos, 
Education Secretary. 


— 


RESOLUTION ON AID TO ASIA 


The Afro-Asian Conference, to convene in 
April at Bandung, Indonesia, promises to be 
a widely representative gathering. Of the 25 
invitees and the 5 sponsoring countries, 25 
have already indicated that they will be rep- 
resented, and the remaining 5 are expected 
to accept the invitation. 

This meeting may prove to be the prelude 
to one of the most significant events of our 
time. For these 30 countries, including well 
over half of the human race, may be on the 
way to concerted action which will give voice 
and sanction to their determination to live 
no longer as second- or third-class citizens 
in the world. 


The calling of this conference by the Co- 
lombo Powers—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, and Pakistan—serves to highlight the 
supreme importance of the free Asian na- 
tions within the current international situa- 
tion. If large-scale war is averted, it is our 
understanding that there will be waged in 
Asia during the months and years ahead an 
intensive economic competition between the 
Western nations, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

In line with our traditional friendship with 
the Asian people and to assume that the free 
world shall not lose by default the economic 
struggle for the loyalty of the free Asian 
area, we, the trustees of the Church Peace 
Union, believe that the United States should 
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immediately initiate two courses of action. 
We therefore earnestly urge our Government 
to give prompt attention to two issues: 

1. To appropriate as quickly as possible the 
amount of approximately $1 billion, the ob- 
ligational authority requested by the admin- 
istration for these crucially important Asian 
programs. 

2. To devise an efficient way to administer 
the disbursement of these funds, if the For- 
eign Operations Administration is allowed to 
go out of existence on June 30, 1955, as di- 
rected by Congress. We hope that the tenure 
of FOA will be extended, at least until an 
effective organization can be provided, ade- 
quate to handle the immense aid-to-Asia 
programs. It should be noted that unifica- 
tion of foreign-aid activities under FOA has 
to date saved both money and personnel. 

The United States and its Western Allies 
must truly become good partners if they are 
to participate successfully in the economic 
competition already being waged in the Free 
Asia arc. More bases of mutual respect and 
mutual interest must be established. New 
areas of “agreed cooperation for mutual ad- 
vantage” must be found. How we meet this 
immense problem will be of fateful impor- 
tance, in both the short and long term, if 
we aim to widen the reaches of a genuinely 
free world in which an increasing number of 
stable, self-reliant, and independent nations 
are joined. The immediate contribution we 
can make toward this end is to appropriate 
adequate funds for the prospective Asian 
programs and to provide for their efficient 
administration. 

RALPH W. SOCKMAN, 
President, 
HENRY A. ATKINSON, 
General Secretary 
(For the Board of Trustees, the 
Church Peace Union). 


Opening of Sessions of United Nations 
Assembly With Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


: OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members the following letter from Mr. 
J. Richard Pellington, secretary of the 
Holy Name Society of Our Lady of All 
Souls Church in East Orange, N. J., urg- 
ing that each day’s session in the United 
Nations be opened with a prayer. Mr. 
Pellington ably expresses the sentiments 
of a great number of his fellow citizens, 
and I commend his letter to all of my 
colleagues for their consideration. I 
trust that early attention to the issue will 
be forthcoming by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Mr. Pellington’s let- 
ter follows: 

Hoty NAME SOCIETY, 
~ Our LADY or ALL Souts CHURCH, 
East Orange, N. J., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. HUGH ADDONIZIO, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: It is our understanding that 
there is a proposal before the Congress re- 
questing that our delegation, as headed by 
the Honorable John Cabot Lodge, present to 
the members of the United Nations Assembly 
a resolution requesting that all future meet- 
ings of the Assembly be opened with a 
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prayer. The members of our society unan- 
imously endorse this proposal and hope that 
you will lend your support for its ultimate 
passage. y 

Our country was founded under God. We 
believe that this is the time for us to re- 
afirm that foundation. As a Nation, we 
should stand up before the world and be 
counted on the side of God; for if God 
is for us, who can be against us. 

God is the light and the truth. He en- 
trusted our forefathers with the responsi- 
bility of building a Nation; He is entrust- 
ing us, you and me and all our fellow Amer- 
icans, with the responsibility of preserving 
that Nation. We must not be the cause for 
scandal before brother nations who may be 
weak or vacillating. We must stand up and 
declare ourselves anew as one of God. It 
is the one and only way of meeting and solv- 
ing the problems that plague us at home 
and abroad. . 

I trust that this urgent plea for this pro- 
posal will meet with your approval. 

Most sincerely, 
J. RICHARD PELLINGTON, 
Secretary. 


The Postal Pay Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ihave here an excellent editorial from 
the May 23 issue of the Indianapolis Star 
pertaining to the President’s veto of 
postal pay legislation. I commend it to 
my colleagues and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert it in the RECORD; 

THE POSTAL Pay VETO 


In vetoing the latest postal pay raise bill 
President Eisenhower made it plain that if 
postal workers are going to get their raise, 
Congress is going to have to work with the 
President. Whatever pay boosts and upward 
reclassifications do come through are going 
to be the result of sober study, not vote- 
snatching politics. 


There is not much disagreement over the 
desirability of an upward pay adjustment 
for postal workers. The President himself 
has expressed willingness to sign a pay raise 
aggregating an average of about 7.6 percent, 
compared to the 8.6 percent in the vetoed 
bill. But aside from this difference in the 
burden on taxpayers, the President pointed 
out other serious drawbacks in the bill. He 
said (1) that it discriminates against tens 
of thousands of rural letter carriers, special 
delivery messengers, supervisors, and post- 
masters; (2) that it would cost the taxpayers 
$180 million a year, exorbitant in terms of 
what is needed to bring postal pay into line 
with comparable rates in private industry or 
the Government; and (3) that the establish- 
ment of thousands of individual pay rates 
under the bill would gravely hamper admin- 
istration and operations in the post office. 

Although the President did not list it 
among his reasons for the veto, he did point 
out that the post office is now a costly deficit 
operation, and will remain so whether or 
not there is a pay raise, unless Congress 
jacks up postage rates by enough to make 
the service self-supporting. We recommend 
this fact to the attention of the Congress- 
men bucking the President in this matter. 

Meanwhile Senator FRANK CARLSON is 
ready to introduce a bill carrying out the 
administration's views on a postal pay raise. 
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There is no way Congress can responsibly 
approach this bill, or any other postal bill, 
without at the same time finding ways of 
getting the post office out of the red. But 
to do this, it will first be necessary to stop 
fighting Ike and start working with him on 
the issue. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to address two 
conferences on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency. ‘The first of these, held in 
St. Louis, was the Southwest regional 
conference on the Child Welfare League 
of America; the second was the Uni- 
versity of Missouri conference on the 
control of juvenile delinquency. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp two editorials 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
dealing with these two conferences on 
this exceedingly important problem—a 
problem on which our Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency has been working 
for a year and a half in an effort to 
achieve broader understanding and to 
offer constructive recommendations and 
necessary legislation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: : 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

April 3, 1955] 


CAUSE AND CURE 


Senator THOMAS HENNINGS Offered some 
sound advice in St. Louis the other day on 
the burning issue of teen-age crime. Sena- 
tor HENNINGS addressed his remarks to the 
regional conference of the Child Welfare 
League holding a 3-day meeting here. 

What he had to say, however, should be of 
interest to a far wider audience than the 
690 delegates who heard him. 

Senator HENNINGS was a member of the 
Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, which has just wound up a 
2-year study of that timely subject. The 
committee, he pointed out, held hearings in 
nearly a dozen American cities from coast 
to coast. It heard hundreds of witnesses 
and received thousands of letters from citi- 
zens in every walk of life. 

Their testimony, he said, points clearly to 
the fact that the home is the biggest factcr 
in determining whether our children turn 
out to be happy, well-adjusted citizens—or 
juvenile delinquents. He commented, in 
part: 

“We know that the seriously delinquent 
boy or girl is not what we are pleased to 
call a ‘normal’ individual. We know that 
his delinquent behavior is usually rooted in 
the home in early deprivation and neglect— 
and by this I mean emotional and spiritual 
deprivation, as well as physical. 

“Iam not talking just about broken homes, 
nor about children of working mothers, al- 
though we know that in many instances 
these conditions have had damaging effects 
on children. 


“T am talking about the homes where the 
child is over-indulged, which, of course, may 
be just a form of compensation for the 


parent who, consciously or unconsciously, 
rejects the child. 
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“I am talking about the homes—and there 
are many of them in this generation—where 
parents have swung to the school of thought 
that teaches that children should not be 
disciplined nor should they be made to as- 
sume responsibility. * * * 

“All of these are forms of neglect, and the 
child’s response are probably well known to 
the neighbors, perhaps to the police officer on 
the beat, or to community agencies. * * *” 

What is the cure for the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency? Here Senator HENNINGS 
accurately replies “there are no eesy answers 
to it.” Certainly one of the hopeful ap- 
proaches, however, was mapped out by the 
committee on which he served. 

It proposed, in a bill which Senator Hrn- 
NINGS backs, a program of Federal aid and 
guidance to improve State and local efforts 
to combat juvenile delinquency. These, he 
suggests, should center around the factors in 
family life that can cause or cure delin- 
quency. He also cites the need to weed out 
harmful conditions like slums that play a 
part in this problem. 

But basically the fault lies where Senator 
HENNINGS biuntly put it—with all adult 
Americans who make up the society of which 
their children are largely the product. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
May 1, 1955] 
MONSTROUS APATHY 


Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., speaking 
before a conference on youth problems last 
Friday at Missouri University, delivered a 
brutal indictment of society for its apathy 
over juvenile delinquency. It was particu- 
larly brutal because it is true. Mr. HENNINGS 
was a member of a Senate subcommittee 
which recently concluded a 2-year investiga- 
tion of juvenile delinquency that compassed 
the length and breadth of the country. 

The hard fact is we are losing the battle 
against juvenile crime and miscreancy. The 
Senator said the stream of children through 
the Nation’s juvenile courts grew from 300,- 
000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1954. He added 
his committee found only 1 in 3 cases ever 
reaches courts. 

We talk loudly about the rising incidence 
of juvenile trouble. We wring our hands 
publicly with appropriate horror. The Sena- 
tor finds we do little to meet the problem, 
The American people are not alive to the 
danger th.t grows like a ravening canker. 
He charged apathy of local and Federal Gov- 
ernment, of parents and churches and 
schools—not all of them, but too many. 

He cited the growth of narcotics use 
among teen-agers, lack of adequate school 
facilities and teachers to care for malad- 
justed youths, sloth in wiping out slums 
which breed juvenile crime and vice. He 
noted the lack of adequate programs for re- 
habilitating youngsters, often lodged in 
jails with hardened criminals. 

The Senator declared attack upon juvenile 
delinquency demands money, and until we 
provide funds for proper family welfare work, 
recreational facilities, education, psychiatric 
treatment, parole and juvenile court work, 
we cannot begin to tackle the problem. 
Most of these funds, he said, must be Ob- 
tained and the fight made on local levels. 

Aside from the vicious erosion of our chil- 
dren’s moral and physical future, juvenile 
delinquency is a political drain on the coun- 
try’s resources. The Senator gave statistics 
showing that last year the crime bill for 
America was $20 billion—a cost of $495 for 
every family. For each dollar we spent on 
education, we spent $1.82 for crime. For 
every dollar we gave churches, we spent $10 
‘on crime. Crime costs the public twice the 
total of all the Nation’s contributions to 
charity. — 

Children are not born delinquent, he re- 
minded. The delinquent family, the delin- 
quent community breeds the delinquent 
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child. Senator Henninos’ tough recital 
ought to contribute to the end he pleads: 
Less pious talk, more realistic action to halt 
delinquency among our children. 


Message of Oregon Council of Churches’ 
Convocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a message of the 
Oregon Council of Churches’ Convoca- 
tion held in Eugene, Oreg., February 1 
to 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE OREGON COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES’ CONVOCATION TO THE CHURCHES 

OF OREGON 


We, the members of the State convocation 
of the Oregon Council of Churches, called to 
consider “Christ: The Hope of the World,” 
are impelled to consider our hope in the 
context of the seething unrest of half the 
world and the deepening crises of the cold 
war. The Congress of the United States has 
granted our President awesome power to take 
action in Asia that could cast Asia-America, 
and at last the entire world, into the fiery 
furnace of war with atomic weapons and 
hydrogen bombs. One hydrogen bomb can 
destroy 10 million people. One hundred 
bombs, strategically placed can destroy most 
of life in the United States. We know that 
these weapons now in our hands are also in 
the hands of Russia, and assuredly in case 
of need are available to Communist China, 
It is vain to hope that combatants in a deci- 
sive war would refuse to use “such a decisive 
weapon either in hope of total victory or in 
the desperation of total defeat.” (Rept. of 
sec. IV, Evanston.) 

Our inescapable conclusion is that the age- 
old diplomacy which rested upon “the bal- 
ance of power”—the appeal to force, is bank- 
rupt. We of the atomic age need not look 
far down the course our world is on in its 
misplaced trust in arms, to discern the final 
plunge into catastrophe. We refuse to be- 
lieve that our vocation in Christian hope is 
to be an agent of the world’s destruction, 

Therefore, we undertake to reexamine the 
implications of our responsibility as Chris- 
tians for all the people of the world for whom 
Christ died and rose again and for whom 
He ever liveth to make intercession. Our 
purpose now is to quicken the Christian 
conscience and to come to a more perfect 
judgment concerning proposed solutions to 
the present crises. In order to do this we 
here set down our present thinking on a 
limited but most critical area of world af- 
fairs. We entreat our brethren in our homes 
and churches throughout the State to par- 
ticipate in the formation of a mature Chris- 
tian judgment by searching out the facts 
and in the light of our Christian command 
to prove all things, holding fast that which 
is good; this study and action by our 
brethren at home is the decisive work which 
remains to be done. 

We ask the .Oregon Council of Churches 
to prepare a tentative agenda for discussion, 
covering the critical issues before us, and 
to include the report of the general assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches at 
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Evanston, in order that we, the people, may 
declare our own faith and initiate our ac- 
tion, under God, in these matters. We af- 
firm, with the voice of Evanston that it is 
our desire “That all will be moved to give 
utterance to the Christian hope in their own 
words and with the ideas which their thought 
and prayer discover.” The world waits for 
the voice of the people of God—the message 
of the church in word and deed. 

The present crisis in world affairs forces 
our attention on Formosa and emphasizes 
the importance of the contribution of the 
Christian Church to this phase of world af- 
fairs. We are impressed with the essential 
place of the United Nations in moving to 
negotiate a cease-fire agreement. This fur- 
ther suggests the desirability of establish- 
ing the jurisdiction of the United Nations 
over Formosa until such time in the future 
when the final solution to the Formosan 
problem is possible by plebiscite, and that 
following such a decision the welfare of the 
dissenting group in such a plebiscite shall 
be protected by the United Nations. 

The situation in Formosa leads directly 
to the question of the membership of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations. Now 
is the time to reexamine our national policy 
on this issue. The arguments in 1950 by 
our present Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, impress us with their validity 
even now. 

“T have now come to believe that the 
United Nations will best serve the cause of 
peace if its Assembly is representative of 
what the world actually is, and not merely 
representative of the parts which we like. 
Therefore, we ought to be willing that all 
the nations should be members without 
attempting to appraise closely those which 
are good and those which are bad. Al- 
ready that distinction is obliterated by the 
present membership of the United Nations. 

“Some of the present member nations, and 
others that might become members, have 
governments that are not representative of 
the people. But if in fact they are govern- 
»ments—that is, if they govern—then they 
have a power which should be represented 
in any organization that purports to mirror 
world reality. 

“If the Communist Government of China 
in fact proves its ability to govern China 
without serious domestic resistance, then 
it, too, should be admitted to the United 
Nations. However, a regime that claims to 
have become the government of a country 
through civil war should not be recognized 
until it has been tested over a reasonable 
period of time. 

“If the United Nations membership were 
made substantially universal, that might 
end a preponderant voting superiority of 
the United States and its friends which, 
while pleasant, is somewhat fictitious. 

“Communist governments today dominate 
more than 30 percent of the population of 
the world. We may not like that fact; in- 
deed, we do not like it at all. But if we 
want to have a world organization, then it 
should be representative of the world as it 
is.” (John Foster Dulles, War or Peace, p. 
190, MacMillan.) 

The present crisis also indicates the ne- 
cessity of changing the traditional policy of 
the great powers of making other powers in- 
secure in order to attain their own security. 
This policy has guided the big powers even 
as members of the League of Nations and 
the United Nations. We pledge our support 
to a course of negotiated settlement in an 
effort to turn the conflict from the battle- 
field, to the constructive struggle of mind, 
heart, and resource to meet the desperate 
need of the world. To this end, we recog- 
nize the clear injunction of our Lord to give 
aid to those in need. 


We perceive in the continuing conditions 
of famine and other material want a con- 
stant indictment of those of us who enjoy 
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security of food and shelter and who utilize 
the incredible powers of production which 
God has given to us for our own material 
comfort. We recognize that the constant 
physical want in millions of our fellow- 
men living especially in Asia degrades their 
human dignity and shames our claims to 
Christian discipleship. 

We, therefore, commit ourselves to a 
ceaseless effort to wipe out famine and to 
assure to all men the essentials of life before 
seeking the further improvement of our own 
comfort. To this end we urge that the 
United States Government at least double 
the allocation for technical assistance 
hitherto made to the United Nations. 
Among the many urgent issues facing us is 
the desperate need of 80 million refugees. 
We urge, also, that the United States adhere 
to the promises made in the United Nations 
Charter, chapter XI, article 73, with regard 
to the paramount interests of the natives in 
the nonselfgoverning territories. 

These suggestions are offered in that they 
appeal to us as presenting an affirmative 
course in fulfillment of our faith. We do 
not presume to speak for the church, but 
we do, as a company of believers in Christ 
as Lord, ask our brethren to give serious 
study, discussion and prayer to these ques- 
tions. The message of the church must 
come from the people making up the body 
of Christ. Our hope is that the people of 
faith accepting their inescapable responsi- 
bility will find wisdom and grace to follow 
the way of our Lord. We pray for and seek 
a new force of faith. To this end we call 
for representatives drawn from local study 
groups to assemble in convocation at such 
time determined by the board of the Oregon 
Council of Churches in light of the progress 
of local study (probably 1956) to witness to 
our faith in Christ as Lord and under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit to declare our 
Christian witness in world affairs. 


We direct the secretary of the Oregon 
Council of Churches to communicate to the 
President of the United States and his Sec- 
retary of State and to all Oregon Congress- 
men and to inform them of this action of 
the Oregon Council of Churches, 


The American Experter and the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, at the 56th annual meeting of 
the Rice Millers Association held in 
Washington on May 12 and 13, my col- 
league, the Honorable T. A. THOMPSON 
of Louisiana, delivered a significant ad- 
dress which is worthy of the attention of 
every Member of Congress. 


He and I have much in common be- 
sides the fact that we both bear the same 
name. We represent districts which are 
tremendous producers of rice. We also 
have deep-sea ports with their attend- 
ant problems of ocean shipping. Mr. 
THOMPSON is on the Merchant Marine 
Committee, where I served with a great 
deal of satisfaction for a number of 
years. I still retain my deep interest in 
our American Merchant Marine—a vital 
component of our national defense, and 
a mighty force in maintaining peaceful 
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ccmmerce in the world of civilized na- 
tions. 

I commend to each Member of Con- 
gress the address of Mr. THOMPSON of 
Lcuisiana, which I insert in the RECORD 
herewith. 


THE AMERICAN EXPORTER AND THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


(Address of Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 56th an- 
nual meeting, the Rice Millers’ Association, 
May 13, 1955) 


Mr. Reid, members of the Rice Millers’ 
Association, and distinguished guests, when 
your president, Mr. William M. Reid, asked 
me to address this group today, he requested 
that I talk on a topic that would be related 
to my committee work in Congress as well 
as to the interests of the rice marketing 
trade. He suggested that perhaps my work 
with the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee might provide a great deal of 
information of interest to rice millers and 
other segments of the rice industry, all of 
whom engage in or are affected by export 
business. 

There are times when it tekes a tremen- 
dous stretch of the imagination for a con- 
gressional speaker to relate his committee 
work to the particular interests of the group 
which he is called upon to address. That 
is certainly not so with me here today, and 
I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to talk with you briefly about two subjects 
which mean a great deal to me: the Ameri- 
can merchant marifie and the rice industry, 
both of which are of prime importance to 
the economy of my home State, Louisiana. 

Prior to going into a discussion of current 
day rice problems and the merchant marine 
consideration in connection therewith, I 
would like to express at this time my sincere 
appreciation to the Honorable CLARK W. 
THOMPSON, chairman of the Rice Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House, the members of the subcommit- 
tee, and all of my colleagues in the rice- 
growing areas for their extremely generous 
and active help in matters so important to 
us in Louisiana. If the remarks I have 
prepared for this meeting are repetitious in 
any manner, I only hope that they are not 
too far different from those stated by my 
cousin from Texas, as I feel sure that any 
statement made by him can be considered 
as authoritative. 


I am sure the major prcbiem confronting 
this covention is that of high rice produc- 
tion in the United States which, based on a 
report of the Department of Agriculture in 
December 1954, was expected to reach a to- 
tal for 1954-55 of 50,106,000 hundredweight 
(rough basis). Of this amount, plus a 7.6 
million hundredweight carryover from the 
1953-54 crop, about 27 million hundred- 
weight, it was estimated, would be domestic 
consumption and 26 million hundredweight 
exported, leaving a carryover of about 14 
million hundredweight. However, because 
of political policies followed by the admin- 
istration (unless the -State Department 
changes its policy of interferring), our ex- 
ports this year will amount to only about 
20 million hundredweight, which will leave 
us with a carryover probably in excess of 
20 million hundredweight. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, this carryover is 
an all-time record as compared with the 
1948-52 average of 2.8 million hundred- 
weight. We, therefore, find ourselves in a 
very unusual position when it is borne in 
mind that prior to World War II average 
rice exports were about 214 million hundred- 
weight (milled) as against the average for 
the past 3 years of 16% million hundred- 
weight (milled rice). Thus, where export 
production prior to World War II was only 
17.6 percent of the rice milled in the United 
States, now well over one-half of our pro- 
duction, or 55.7 percent, is dependent upon 
export markets. 
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Most of this increase has come about 
through the loss of production in the 
Asiatic countries in the chaotic period fol- 
lowing the war, with a special upsurge of 
demand during and following hostilities in 
Korea. Today, however, there is beginning 
to be a return to high production in the 
Far East, with a consequent downward trend 
in the price of rice from the record levels 
of 1952-53. From recent reports which I 
have had an opportunity to examine, the 
subject is a very complicated one with many 
ramified economic aspects. Various propos- 
als have been made, such as a two-price 
marketing plan, to enable the American in- 
dustry to retain its present high level of 
production and efficiency, and yet compete 
in the world market, maintain or increase 
domestic consumption, and ayoid the build- 
ing up of wasteful surpluses. 

In this connection several years ago rep- 
resentatives of the fishing industry of north- 
eastern United States appeared before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to tell of their problems with regard 
to world competition. One witness, com- 
plaining of competition in the domestic mar- 
ket from foreign imports, indicated that the 
industry would be in sound condition if 
domestic consumption of New England fish 
could be increased. The suggestion was made 
by a committee member that perhaps this 
problem could be met if Lent could only be 
made a little longer. To date that sug- 
gestion has not been successfully put into 
effect. Similarly, talking off the top of my 
head, I might try to help by suggesting that 
increase in domestic rice consumption could 
be brought about by governmental action de- 
signed to encourage a greater number of 
marriages each year as a stimulus to the 
sale of rice supplies. 

However, I believe I realize my limitations 
well enough to leave that problem to your 
domestic marketing experts who make a full 
time job of selling rice to the American con- 
sumer. I will confine my remarks to a mat- 
ter I have given a great deal of thought dur- 
ing the past few years. 

I think it is safe to say that during this 
past Congress the most important legisla- 
tion considered by the Merchant Marine 
Committee was the proposal which, when en- 
acted into law, became the Cargo Preference 
Act. This act, Public Law 664, provides, 
among other things, that at least 50 percent 
of all cargoes given away or sold for foreign 
currencies must be transported overseas on 
privately owned United States flag vessels, 
to the extent such vessels are available at 
fair and reasonable rates for United States 
flag commercial vessels. The Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act enacted into general law the prin- 
ciple which has been spelled out in every 
individual foreign-aid program since the war. 
It conforms with the spirit and intent of our 
national maritime policy which recognizes 
the need for an American merchant marine 
sufficient to transport a substantial portion 
of our waterborne commerce and to serve 
as military or naval auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency. We hoped, with the 
enactment of this legislation, that Congress 
would not be confronted with irrelevant 
speechmaking in opposition to the 50-50 
principle, diverting attention from the main 
issue every time proposals are brought up for 
consideration involving the disposal of sur- 
plus commodities to our friends and allies 
elsewhere in the free world. We thought, 
and I am convinced, that the provisions of 
this act are eminently fair and reasonable 
and, in fact, necessary in the national in- 
terest so long as vast Government-aid pro- 
grams substitute for a large portion of our 
normal foreign trade. So did a majority of 
both Houses and the President, as attested 
by the approval of the Cargo Preference Act 
on August 26, 1954. 

Notwithstanding the action of the Con- 
gress and the President on this legislation, 
the enemies of an American merchant marine 
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and those of our own citizens who believed 
that the simple and obvious answer to the 
most economical transportation of our for- 
eign trade is to withdraw all Government 
support and turn the business over to the 
merchant marines of other nations are still 
at work trying to undermine the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act. No sooner had the 84th Con- 
gress convened then stories began appearing 
in the American press that the administra- 
tion's program for sale of farm surpluses 
overseas is “running into a bottleneck be- 
cause of a ship-American provision in Public 
Law 664.” These stories would have had you 
believe that the law makes it mandatory 
that 50 percent of agricultural products must 
be shipped in American vessels, irrespective 
of the availability of tonnage or the reason- 
ableness of rates. They would have had you 
believe that greedy American shipowners 
were using the law to gouge the American 
farmer and the American Government. The 
stories made no reference to the fact that 
under this law if American-flag vessels are 
not available at reasonable rates, then for- 
eign-flag vessels may be freely used. 

Our committee, which has made a close 
study of this problem in relation to the 
needs of the American merchant marine for 
a number of years, was very much disturbed 
at the untrue and unfair charges leveled at 
the Cargo Preference Act. It was even more 
disturbing and very significant to find that 
coincident with the publicity in the Ameri- 
can press similar attacks were being made 
in the shipping journals of Europe. 

In the course of hearings held on the 
administration of the Cargo Preference Act 
in February 1955, it seemed clear that much 
of the opposition to the act came from the 
efforts, direct or indirect, of foreign nationals 
to undermine the legislation. No matter 
how the opposition would state it, it is obvi- 
ous that their goal is to compel the reduc- 
tion of the American merchant marine so 
they may increase transportation for their 
own shipping at the same time they are say- 
ing it is discriminatory and wrong for us to 
want only 50 percent of the business which 
we are giving away. 

To the best of my recollection, I have re- 
ceived no complaints from members of the 
rice industry in my area about the opera- 
tions of our 50-50 policy in foreign-aid 
programs or any charges that the American 
merchant marine is an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayer. Nevertheless, I feel that it 
is timely to raise the subject before you, 
because it has been the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Nation which have been the mis- 
guided opponents to this important bulwark 
of our national transportation policy. 

Perhaps I know why I have had no com- 
plaints from my gulf coast friends and con- 
stituents. They have seen and enjoyed the 
prosperity which has come to the gulf co- 
incident with—and I believe attributable 
to—the upbuilding of modern American-flag 
ocean shipping services sailing from our 
ports. The American gulf coast now lined 
by flourishing port cities served by several 
leading American-flag cargo lines, with serv- 
ice to all parts of the world, was once wholly 
dependent for its export-import trade upon 
foreign-flag carriers which furnished a spo- 
radic service or withdrew altogether except 
during the seasonal peak cargo movements 
of cotton, rice, and other products. 

The danger of placing reliance upon im- 
prudent or shortsighted policies of depend- 
ence on foreign-flag shipping was graphically 
emphasized by Mr. Solon B. Turman, presi- 
dent of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., when, in 
an appearance before the southeastern area 
transportation conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in New 
Orleans on February 3, he discussed the 
predicament in which the American ship- 
ping industry found itself only 40 years ago. 
Mr. Turman said: 

“This Nation had so neglected its mer- 
chant marine just before World War I that 
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our ships were carrying only 9 percent of 
our export-import trade. When war broke 
in Europe we were still a neutral Nation and 
found ourselves without ships even for our 
basic needs. Our foreign trade was para- 
lyzed. Goods and materials piled up on the 
docks. As an example, in August 1913, we 
exported 257,000 bales of cotton. In August 
1914, only a year later, this dropped to 21,000 
bales. And because we did not have the 
ships to make deliveries, the price of cotton 
dropped from $62.50 a bale in July 1914, to 
$36.25 in December of the same year.” 

During that period much of the foreign- 
flag shipping, upon which we had been re- 
lying, was withdrawn because of the Euro- 
pean hostilities. Thus, even before the heavy 
movement of munitions and due to the ab- 
sence of sufficient American ships, ocean 
shipping rates went up 700 percent. When 
the war got going full blast, these rates 
skyrocketed to 2,000 percent. Contrast this 
with our experience in World War II, when 
we had providentially developed at least the 
beginning of a modern American flag mer- 
chant marine. Despite the vastly greater de- 
mands upon shipping, at no time during that 
period did American shipping rates rise 
higher than 70 percent. Therefore, I must 
agree with Mr. Truman when he said, “It 
seems incredible that the need for an Amer- 
ican flag merchant marine can still remain a 
subject for debate.” Yet there are, even to- 
day, many Americans, including some in high 
quarters, who have yet to learn that a reason- 
ably powerful American merchant marine is 
more than our first line of defense. It is 
our advance line of action. It is our pro- 
tection against the enemy on the economic 
front long before our first line of military 
defense is called into action. 

Our experience in World War I should pro- 
vide example enough to all Americans that 
our domestic economy cannot depend on for- 
eign flag merchant marines to carry our ex- 
port and import trade. But, lest anyone feel 
that things have changed in the past 35 or 
40 years, let me refer to a clipping from a 
recent issue of the Financial Post, published 
at Toronto, Canada, which provides a cur- 
rent dramatic example of the effect of too few 
national flag merchant ships on a nation’s 
economy. Within the past few years our 
good neighbor, Canada, decided it could not 
support an adequate merchant marine, with 
the result that most of its merchant fleet 
left the Canadian flag. Let me read briefly 
from this story: 

“Swiftly climbing ship charter rates are 
causing a serious vessel shortage at both 
Canadian coasts, which is interfering with 
export orders. 

“Because of a worldwide lack of available 
bottoms, shippers are having to pay almost 
100 percent more for cargo space in Van- 
couver and about 60 percent more in Halifax 
than last summer. * * * 

“With the high world demand for mer- 
chant ships, foreign-flag vessels have been 
diverted from servicing Canadian ports to 
the more profitable trans-Pacific and Medi- 
terranean runs. 


“*This,’ W. J. Fisher, general manager of 
the Canadian Shipowners Association, told 
the Post ‘is one of the disadvantages of not 
having an adequate Canadian flag merchant 
fieet. Canadian ships must come home, be- 
cause they have Canadian crews. A Cana- 
dian flag fleet would go a long way in elimi- 
nating the current shipping shortage.’ ” 

Let me cite just one more example of our 
need for an American merchant marine sup- 
ported by our Government and supported by 
our exporters and importers. I do not be- 
lieve it is generally realized that better than 
80 percent of all ocean transportation to 
Korea during the recent war was supplied by 
American ships. So, let’s look at rice export 
Statistics. For the period 1950-51, 271,000 
bags of American rice were shipped to Korea; 
in 1951-52 shipments totaled 2,821,600 bags; 
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and, in 1952-53 American rice exports to 
Korea consisted of 4,631,000 bags. I think it 
is fair to consider that wartime devastation 
and postwar rehabilitation were largely re- 
sponsible for such heavy imports by a rice- 
producing nation. But, my point is that 
during their period of great need the Ameri- 
can rice industry was able to supply the de- 
mand with almost full dependence upon 
American-flag shipping. 

Naturally we cannot depend, nor do we 
have any desire to depend upon the misery 
and domestic dislocations of our friends 
abroad for the creation of our export mar- 
kets. - But, we can depend upon a strong 
American flag merchant marine to create 
new international trade through the opera- 
tions of their trade development and promo- 
tion departments. Our home-based shipping 
industry is eager to assist American busi- 
nessmen to develop new sales markets abroad. 

American steamship companies have trade 
development offices located in every State 
in the Union, manned with trained specialists 
to work with industrialists, businessmen and 
financial people in developing new markets 
or locating new sources of supply. As a 
result of these combined trade development 
activities of American flag lines, over 2,000 
domestic and foreign firms are personally 
contacted every working day of the year and 
offered the assistance of this vast interna- 
tional network of trade promotional facili- 
ties. Fifteen subsidized American steamship 
lines operate 113 domestic promotion offices, 
143 foreign offices, and employ 900 foreign 
and domestic freight agencies. Through 
their membership in shipping conferences it 
costs no more to ship via an American cargo 
liner than aboard a foreign liner. 


Let me mention 2 leading American ship- 
ping companies with their home port in New 
Orleans, and with operations of frequent, 
regular and dependable service all over the 
world. I refer to Mississippi Shipping 
Co. (Delta Line), and Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co. The strength of the economy of 
the Gulf States means more to them than 
anything else in the world. They are dedi- 
cated to giving the gulf area rice exporters 
unfailing service. They are dedicated to giv- 
ing that’ service to all American exporters 
and importers and to do everything within 
their power to increase the flow of trade 
through the gulf area. Their services will 
be available when foreign flag shipping dis- 
appears for whatever reason. The same, of 
course, is true of all of the companies in our 
American merchant marine but I could not 
resist an opportunity to put in a plug for 
these 2 great companies from home. 

With the vastly higher standards of living 
in the United States as compared with those 
of competitive maritime nations, our mer- 
chant marine is naturally at a disadvantage 
because of the big spread between United 
States and foreign costs of ship construction 
and operation. The wage differential alone 
demonstrates the problem of operating Amer- 
ican ships in competition with our foreign 
friends. The average monthly wage cost of 
operating an American-flag cargo vessel in 
1952 was $24,500, as against $4,100 under 
Japanese registry, $5,100 under German reg- 
istry, and $6,500 under British registry. 
Therefore, we must offset that differential in 
some way if we are to maintain the merchant 
marine which our commerce and security 
require. Our Government meets this prob- 
lem by the granting of subsidies only suffi- 
cient to place the American-ship operator 
on a cost parity with his foreign competitor. 
In return, the operator agrees to have avail- 
able at all times the equipment and the 
know-how to provide frequent, regular, and 
dependable service to the American business- 
men and the vital logistic support required 
in times of war and national emergency. 

The opportunity which has come to me 
during my 2% years of service in the Con- 
gress and as a member of the Merchant Ma- 
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rine and Fisheries Committee has given me 
the unshakable conviction that support of 
a strong American. merchant marine is one 
of the cheapest forms of insurance which 
this Nation can have, and provides the great- 
est assurance that our foreign trade will 
develop and prosper. Your voluntary pa- 
tronage of the American merchant marine 
will go a long way toward increasing your 
selling power in the markets of the world. 


Asiatic Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
which was sent to the President of the 
United States by Eugene Carson Blake, 
president, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America; Ernest A. Gross, chairman, 
department of international affairs, Na- 
tional Council of Churches; and Walter 
W. Van Kirk, executive director, depart- 
ment of international affairs, National 
Council of Churches, concerning the 
crisis in Asia. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Marcu 30, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

We the undersigned officers of the Nation- 
al Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, appeal to you to 
take all honorable steps to the end that the 
crisis in Asia of which the Formosa Strait 
issue is a part, may be peaceably resolved. 
We look to you to resist the pressure of those 
who, however sincere, appear to advocate pol- 
icies that could lead to a third world war. 
We would regard as extremely unfortunate 
any course of action in Asia that would im- 
peril the good will and cooperation of our 
friends and allies. 

It is our fervent desire that in this hour of 
national peril you will once again call upon 
the American people to exercise patience and 
restraint; that you will caution against the 
risks of unilateral action; that you will uti- 
lize to the fullest extent such facilities for 
negotiation as may be available through the 
United Nations or elsewhere. 

The Chinese Communist regime is a force 
in being, even though we do not recognize it 
nor deal with it in the United Nations. At 
present there exists between that regime and 
our Government only a menacing stalemate. 
The security of our Nation, as well as our 
tradition of responsibility in world affairs, 
requires that every possible effort be made 
to resolve this problem: We believe negotia- 
tion is the most practicable means for seek- 
ing solutions consistent with principle. We 
reject the view that negotiation is appease- 
ment. Appeasement lies in the surrender of 
principle. 

It is true that experience with commu- 
nism teaches that what passes for negotia- 
tion only too often is a cover for deccit. Yet 
this very fact can, by skillful diplomacy, be 
converted into a means of enlightening world 
opinion concerning the pitfalls on the way 
to peace. We are not competent to suggest 
what the most effective procedures for ne- 
gotiation may be under the circumstances 
currently prevailing. We are convinced, 
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however, that there is no substitute for ne- 
gotiation except the arbitrament of force, 
which creates vastly greater problems than 
it can ever solve. 

EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, 

President, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

Ernest A. Gross, 

Chairman, Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Council of 
Churches. 

WALTER W. VAN KERK, 

Erecutive Director, Department of 
International Affairs, National 
Council of Churches. 


Proposal To Designate Fort Leonard 
Wood a Permanent Military Training 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


- Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, for 
more than 2 years now the status and 
fate of Fort Leonard Wood in the heart 
of the Ozarks has been hanging in the 
balance, and in the absence of any offi- 
cial designation as to the permanence of 
this military installation, the business- 
men and civilian population of the sur- 
rounding area, as can well be appre- 
ciated, have been faced with a serious 
economic uncertainty with respect to 
the advisability of maintaining or cur- 
tailing the many facilities and services 
required to accommodate the demands 
of the military personnel of this post. 

Rumors are eternally circulated—al- 
ways from an allegedly reliable source, 
of course—that the Army is about to 
evacuate Fort Leonard Wood in the very 
near future, and the people of the adja- 
cent area are continually alarmed over 
the impending abandonment of- this 
installation. 


I earnestly hope that the Department 
of Defense is mindful of the extreme 
economic displacement and the serious 
impact upon the prosperity and eco- 
nomic welfare of that whole area which 
the deactivation of Fort Leonard Wood 
would entail. I trust, too, that they are 
aware of the write-off loss to the defense 
establishment in terms of taxpayer dol- 
jars invested in the construction of roads, 
buildings and other necessary appurten- 
ances that Fort Wood’s liquidation 
would mean. 

Accordingly my colleague [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON] and I have repeatedly requested 
and I am again asking that the Depart- 
ment of the Army resolve this dilemma 
once and for all by declaring Fort 
Leonard Wood a permanent installation, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
resolution which was adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the Missouri House of 
Representatives on May 3, 1955, urging 
that Fort Leonard Wood be designated a 
permanent military installation and 
operated as a permanent military train- 
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ing center, as well as two editorials 
which have been brought to my atten- 
tion and which appeared recently in the 
Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

House Resolution 123 


Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has served 
as the training area for thousands of mem- 
bers. of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood is strategi- 
cally located in the heart of Missouri’s rugged 
hill country and is climatically situated so 
that military personnel can be trained under 
all weather conditions and over a varied ter- 
rain which is recognized as one of the best 
training areas in the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has spent great 
sums of money on Fort Leonard Wood and 
has one of the greatest concentrations of 
earth-moving equipment in the world at 
Fort Wood for the training of Army engi- 
neers; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has been des- 
ignated and is now operating as a temporary 
installation; and 

Whereas. Fort Leonard Wood is of great 
value to the Nation and to Missouri and the 
closing of Fort Wood would be harmful to 
the State and Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this house earnestly urge 
that Fort Leonard Wood be designated a per- 
manent military installation and operated 
as a permanent military training center; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk send copies 
of this resolution to the Members of Congress 
from Missouri. 

Adopted May 3, 1955. 


[From the Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader] 
MAKE Fort LEONARD Woop PERMANENT 


Large sums spent on Army post and its 
importance for training engineers would 
make it unsound to abandon installation, 
yet that threat exists as long as fort has 
temporary status, editorial says; Missouri 
should urge Pentagon to change classifica- 
tion. 

The unestimable value of Fort Leonard 
Wood to the Government as a whole, and 
to Missouri and the Ozarks in particular, is 
taken for granted, but there’s an alarming 
indication that it won’t always be like this. 

For Fort Leonard Wood, it has only re- 
cently been reemphasized, is still designated 
as a temporary installation by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and could conceivably be 
ordered closed sometime early in 1956. 

The War Department Installation Board 
recommended that “temporary” designation 
for Fort Leonard Wood in 1946, and in March 
of that year the installation was inactivated. 


In August 1950, the installation was reac- 
tivated as a training center to support the 
expansion of the Army brought about by the 
Korean action, and in 1952 the findings of 
the 1946 board were reiterated. Fort Wood 
Was only a temporary setup. 

Last month another survey of temporary 
Army camps was made and Fort Wood was 
retained in the “temporary” classification, 
but given an additional year’s lease on life. 

Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens has in- 
formed Senator THomas C. HENNINGS that 
another study will be made late this year or 
possibly early in 1956. Transfer to a “per- 
manent” designation for the Missouri instal- 
lation ought to be sought by all influential 
groups in the State, not only from a stand- 
point of economics but because of the bene- 
fits that may one day be reaped for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Just as Fort Benning is a permanent setup 
for the infantry and Fort Sill a permanent 
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installation for the artillery, then Fort Wood 
is deserving of such a status on behalf of 
the engineers. 

Fort Leonard Wood, located in some of 
Missouri’s most rugged hill country, offers 
ideal terrain for the training of engineers. 
A great deal of money has been spent on the 
camp, and it is now said to house the greatest 
concentration of earth-moving equipment in 
the world. 

It would seem unsound economically to 
abandon such facilities in the light of world 
conditions, and this threat will exist as long 
as the Department of the Army continues a 
policy of evaluating its so-called “temporary” 
installations on a year-to-year basis. 

Congressman Dewey Short and Senators 
Hennings and Stuart Symington no doubt 
feel the urgency of having Fort Leonard 
Wood clasisfied as a permanent installation, 
but their activities on behalf of this may 
only be prodded by the opinions of their 
constituents. 


[From the Springfield (Mo.) News-Leader 
of April 17, 1955] 


«WHY Not PERMANENT STATUS FOR FORT 
LEONARD Woop? 


The unestimable value of Fort Leonard 
Wood to the Government as a whole, and 
to Missouri and the Ozarks in particular, 
is taken for granted, but there’s an alarm- 
ing indication that it won't always be like 
this. 

For Fort Leonard Wood, it has only recent- 
ly been reemphasized, is still designated as 
a temporary installation by the Department 
of the Army and could conceivably be or- 
dered closed sometime early in 1956. 

The War Department Installation Board 
recommended that “temporary” designa- 
tion for Fort Leonard Wood in 1946, and in 
March of that year the installation was in- 
activated. 

In August 1950, the installation was re- 
activated as a training center to support the 
expansion of the Army brought about by 
the Korean action, and in 1952 the findings of 
the 1946 board were reiterated—Fort Wood 
was only a temporary setup. Last month 
another survey of temporary Army camps was 
made and Fort Wood was retained in the 
temporary Classification, but given an ad- 
ditional year’s lease on life. 

Army Secretary Robert. T. Stevens has in- 
formed Senator THomas C. HENNINGS that 
another study will be made late this year 
or early in 1956. 

Transfer to permanent designation for 
the Missouri installation ought to be sought 
by all influential groups in the State, not 
only from a standpoint of economics but 
because of the benefits that may one day 
be reaped for the Nation as a whole. 

Just as Fort Benning is a permanent set- 
up for the infantry and Fort Sill a permanent 
installation for the artillery, then Fort Wood 
is deserving of such a status on behalf of the 
engineers. 

Fort Leonard Wood, located in some of Mis- 
souri’s most rugged hill country, offers ideal 
terrain for the training of engineers. A 
great deal of money has been spent on the 
camp, and it is now said to house the great- 
est concentration of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. 

It would seem unsound economically to 
abandon such facilities in the light of world 
conditions, and this threat will exist as long 
as the Department of the Army continues 
a policy of evaluating its so-called tem- 
porary installations on a year-to-year basis. 

Congressman Dewey SHORT and Senators 
HENNINGS and STUART SYMINGTON no doubt 
feel the urgency of having Fort Leonard 
Wood classified as a permanent installation, 
but their activities on behalf of this may only 
be prodded by the opinions of their con- 
stituents. 
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Loss of Water Points Up Need for Dam 


at Waco, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some 2 weeks ago I appeared with 
several citizens from Waco, Tex., before 
a Senate subcommittee to urge an ap- 
propriation to complete final plans for 
the building of Waco Dam and Reser- 
voir, an authorized project on the Bos- 
que River, in Texas. 

Since then, various areas of my State 
have been blessed with heavy rainfall. 
And once again, as so often has hap- 
pened in the past, a substantial percent- 
age of the total rainfall has roared down 
into the Gulf of Mexico—lost to use in 
the cities and on the farms along the 
way. 

A news story in the Waco News-Trib- 
une for May 20 tells what happened with 
respect to Lake Waco when the rain 
came. This story so graphically points 
up the vital necessity of carrying for- 
ward these water conservation and flood- 
control projects that I commend it to the 
attention of all Senators. 

Iask unanimous consent that the news 
story from the Waco News-Tribune be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the news, 


story was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Waco lost a 6-month supply of water 
Thursday because Lake Waco couldn't hold 
a drop of the new rainfall on the Bosque 
watersheds, and the loss was called a perfect 
illustration of why a new and larger dam on 
the Bosque is needed. 

Bassett Watson, fiood control committee 
chairman of Waco Chamber of Commerce, 
said sadly as he looked at a picture of the 
water roading out of Lake Waco. 


DOWN TO GULF 


“There it goes to the Gulf of Mexico. If 
the new dam were in place we could have 
caught and kept every drop of this week’s 
rains. We would have enough water for 
Waco and plenty left over for the irrigation 
farmers down the Brazos.” 

Watson returned a week ago from Wash- 
ington where he and other Wacoans asked 
Congress to start appropriating money for 
the new Waco Dam, $100,000 this year to 
complete final plans, 

Lake Waco built to hold 39,000 acre-feet 
of water in 1929, now has rest of its reservoir 
being filled with silt. 

BOSQUE RUNS FULL 

The Bosque rivers and creeks tributary to 
them were running full Thursday afternoon 
following heavy rains early Thursday morn- 
ing. 

The early morning rains dumped 2.16 
inches at the Weather Bureau at Waco Mu- 
nicipal Airport up to 1.6 inches elsewhere in 
town. - 

Gatesville area had more than 5 inches 
early Thursday, Erath 4.10, Gholson and 
China Spring 3.6, West 3.55, Rock Creek and 
Leroy 3.00 and other spots in the Waco area 
from an inch to 2 inches. 

SHOWERS STILL FALLING 


Late Thursday afternoon the Waco 
Weather Bureau reported showers in prog- 
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ress about 60 miles to the southwest and 
northwest of Waco. There was a possibility 
of showers in Waco before sunrise Friday. 

Most Central Texas streams which over- 
flowed their banks from heavy rains Wed- 
nesday night and early Thursday were fall- 
ing Thursday night. 

The Bosque River was still rising at Valley 
Mills and was expected to dump more water 
into Lake Waco Thursday night. 


The Salk Antipolio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the May 
19 issue of that fine periodical, the Re- 
porter magazine, contained a page of 
newsnotes concerning the unfortunate 
management of the Salk vaccine affair. 

This report deals with the contrast be- 
tween the way this vital business was 
handled in New York City, and the way 
it was handled in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column, entitled “The Reporter’s Notes,” 
from the Reporter magazine of May 19, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VOLUNTARY ACTION 


Back in the fall of last year the health 
authorities of the city of New York mobil- 
ized their energies to deal with what they 
knew might soon become the greatest op- 
portunity in preventive medicine in our 
time—the Salk polio vaccine. While nation- 
wide tests to prove its effectiveness were still 
under way, Dr. Leona Baumgartner, the 
city’s health commissioner, told the New 
York Times on October 24, 1954, that her 
office was making plans to protect as many 
children as possible if the vaccine should 
prove effective, and had worked out priori- 
ties and allocations. After April 12 of this 
year, when the historic announcement of 
the vaccine’s success was made at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., New York City's preparations 
were complete. 

With the news out, we went to Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby's Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington to 
see whether it had similarly prepared itself 
for the great event. Unfortunately it seemed 
that it hadn’t. The director of public rela- 
tions (a portly white-haired man who 
wanted to be referred to as the “spokesman 
for the Department” but not by name) told 
us that aside from arranging photographic 
coverage of Secretary Hobby signing the 
licenses for vaccine manufacture, absolutely 
no plans had been made in advance. “How 
could we? We had to wait for a Presidential 
directive, which came 2 days after the an- 
nouncement.” And why didn't Mrs. Hobby 
ask for a directive in advance? “Mrs. Hobby 
is a member of the team,” he bristled. “She 
doesn’t go bursting in before she's invited.” 

It was not until 10 days after the April 12 
announcement that Mrs. Hobby's Depart- 
ment held its frst conference to deal with 
the urgent issues of vaccine distribution, 
allocation of priorities, Federal versus vol- 
untary controls, and an incipient black 
market. By that time, something like a 
panic had spread across the country, caused 
by the news that the wonder drug was 
going to remain for some time in extremely 
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short supply. Finally, on the first weekend 
in May, Mrs. Hobby got around to submit- 
ting her recommendations to the President— 
after four of the precious weeks between 
the original announcement and the end of 
the school year had elapsed. 

“The Federal Government, the only au- 
thority capable of exercising national con- 
trols, made no serious effort, before the re- 
lease of the report to anticipate its responsi- 
bilities,” the New York Herald Tribune 
charged in a front-page editorial. 

“But,” protested the spokesman for the De- 
partment, “nobody told us anything. We 
thought the Polio Foundation was going to 
have enough vaccine to take care of all the 
children.” 

Why didn’t they find out? “On what au- 
thority?” he asked smugly. “Mrs. Hobby 
can’t interfere in a contractual arrangement 
between the Polio Foundation and private 
enterprise, the six firms that made the vac- 
cine. They could have told her to go to 
hell.” He granted that “rumors” of the 
vaccine’s effectiveness were out a full month 
before the official report, but “the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
doesn’t act on rumors. Why, if we had held 
a conference in advance, we could have been 
criticized for helping to spread the rumors.” 

So the Department did not act. To pub- 
lic-health authorities other than Mrs. 
Hobby’s, the nationwide tests of the vaccine 
during 1954, involving nearly 2 million inoc- 
ulations, were more than “rumors.” When 
the Eisenhower administration set up a 
brand-new Department that for the first 
time in our history placed matters of na- 
tional health on a Cabinet level and installed 
Mrs. Hobby in it, its intention was presum- 
ably to devote special governmental attention 
to health—not just to give a Cabinet position 
to Mrs. Hobby. 

The Department seems to be interested, 
above all, in principles. “Wouldn't it be a 
wonderful thing,” the spokesman asked us, 
“if Americans could prove to the world that 
voluntary controls will work?” We thought 
than an even more wonderful thing would be 
to eradicate polio. 

“Is the Department going to crack down on 
the black market?” we asked the spokesman. 
“We have no information about that di- 
rectly,” he said. “People seem to give those 
stories to the newspapers instead of to us.” 
Was the Department looking for violators? 
“Well,” he answered, “our medical officers 
are supposed to report infractions, if they 
find any. But enforcement, of course, is up 
to the Department of Justice.” 


Nonsubsidized All-Cargo Air Service 
Across the Atlantic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE3 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD 2 editorials by the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, 1 by the New York Times, 2 by 
the Washington Post, 1 by the Washing- 
ton Star, and a feature article by the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Register, all con- 
cerning the failure of the White House 
in the last™10 months yet to have ap- 
proved the decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to certificate a nonsub- 
Sidized all-cargo air service across the 
Atlantic. 
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The recent action by the Congress in 
reducing the amount of public money to 
be devoted to subsidizing our interna- 
tional airlines emphasizes the fact that 
issuance of nonsubsidized airline certifi- 
cates offers the President the best oppor- 
tunity to insure the continuation of es- 
sential United States airline services 
abroad without flying in the face of the 
congressional action in reducing sub- 
sidies. 

It is additionally disturbing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while the American applicant 
has been held up, a British applicant has 
been given Presidential approval and is 
today advertising in our trade journals 
that this British company is the only 
scheduled all-cargo air service operating 
between our country and Europe. As the 
Civil Aeronautics Board itself noted—a 
year and a half ago—it would be thor- 
oughly inconsistent for the United States 
Government to find—as it has found— 
that the public convenience and neces- 
sity requires a permit to be given to a 
British freight line, while at the same 
time denying a certificate to our Ameri- 
can applicant. 

I am sure the White House ought to, in 
all fairness, take the position that the 
American applicant should be given 
equal opportunity. with the British line. 

Delay in White House approval of this 
case is not only letting our British 
friends get the jump on us, but is also 
dangerously delaying the development 
of airlift needed by the military. As long 
ago as January 12, 1950, the then Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the late Stephen 
Early, wrote the CAB that “the Depart- 
ment favors the certification of an all- 
cargo service in this area.” 

It was last June that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board submitted to the President 
its decision favoring certification of an 
American cargo line. 

It is time for the President to act. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
14, 1955] 
BRITAIN First AGAIN 

For 7 years a group of American irregular 
air-freight carriers have been trying to get 
permission to carry cargoes on regular sched- 
ules across the North Atlantic. All applica- 
tions have been denied by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, which for some mysterious reason 
is opposed to the development of scheduled 
all-cargo operations by American lines on 
international routes. Nevertheless, the Board 
has now ruled that a British line, Airwork, 
Ltd., may carry on such flights across the 
North Atlantic from American terminals. 

The favored British line has neither the 
crews nor the aircraft needed to handle the 
business, and it has little experience in flying 
the route. The American companies which 
have been petitioning in vain are well-estab- 
lished freight carriers which have fleets of 
proved airplanes, much experience, and fi- 
nancial stability. For example, Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, the acknowledged leader of 
the group, has flown more than 3,500 Atlantic 
and Pacific crossings, most of them under 
military contracts. 

The American operators contend that regu- 
lariy scheduled flights, which would permit 
shippers to plan deliveries, are the only sound 
basis on which this business could be estab- 
lished. We do not understand why one or 
more of the American lines has not been per- 
mitted to start such operations long ago, and 
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there is utterly no excuse for the CAB to 
continue the ban when a foreign operator is 
permitted to enter the field. 

American military men have called the 
CAB’s policy contradictory and shortsight- 
ed. Outrageous favoritism is a more accu- 
rate way to describe the policy. A congres- 
sional investigation to determine who is 
pulling the strings on the CAB against Amer- 
ican interest seems to be overdue. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 
4, 1954] 


AMERICA LAST 


Five American air freight operators have 
been trying in vain to get permission to 
carry cargoes on regularly scheduled flights 
across the North Atlantic and on other in- 
ternational routes. One of the companies, 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, filed its first 
application with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
7 years ago. 

This firm, operating under military con- 
tracts, has flown more than 3,500 Atlantic 
and Pacific crossings. It made a fine record 
for dependability in the air lifts to Berlin 
and Korea. The company’s profits have been 
used to buy 9 four-engine freighter planes 
and it has 4 others on order. 

This American firm with financial stability 
and much experience can’t get CAB per- 
mission for scheduled air freight operations, 
but a few days ago the CAB ruled that a 
British airline could make such flights from 
American terminals. The favored British op- 
erator lacks experience on the North Atlantic 
routes, and at present it has neither crews 
nor airplanes to conduct the business. 

No Government subsidies are involved 
here. The five petitioning American lines 
simply want permission to operate on regular 
schedules so that shippers can depend on 
regular deliveries and a steady business can 
be developed. The first companies to offer 
the service naturally will have a competitive 
advantage. à 

The CAB’s decision in turning the business 
over to a British line has been called “con- 
tradictory and shortsighted” by American 
military men, who know the value of having 
fleets of commercial air carriers which could 
be converted at any time to military service. 

If this discrimination against an Ameri- 
can firm is allowed to stand, something is 
rotten in the CAB and a congressional in- 
vestigation of its activities would be in 
order. 


—— 


[From the New York Times of Mar, 14, 1955] 
Am Ponricy DECISIONS 


The transportation of overseas cargo by 
air is steadily increasing. The many Ameri- 
can-flag and foreign-flag airlines that carry 
both passengers and cargo between New 
York and foreign airports welcomed a new- 
comer at Idlewild last week. It was the 
British-flag all-cargo carrier, Airwork Atlan- 
tic. 

This country’s aviation industry hopes 
that the inauguration of this regular serv- 
ice, welcome as it is, may serve as a re- 
minder to the White House staff that there 
are a number of crucial air-route ques- 
tions awaiting Presidential action. One of 
the oldest cases still undecided is the Trans- 
Atlantic Cargo Case which has been under 
consideration for more than 7 years and 
which has been at the White House since 
last summer. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines filed its 
application for certification as an unsub- 
sidized all-cargo carrier. It was denied once, 
and then reopened. Finally, with seventy- 
odd full days of hearings and a massive 
printed record of 8,600 pages behind it in 
this one case, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last year accepted a trial examiner’s rec- 
ommendation for the certificate. The 
Board’s recommendation was sent to the 
White House, where the President has the 
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final word on air-route matters involving 
foreign services. 

The airline meanwhile has been carrying 
on, under temporary authorization, its ir- 
regular but impressive services as an all- 
freight carrier across the Atlantic. But its 
operation must remain inadequate and its 
long-range planning must be held in abey- 
ance so long as its right to fly is limited. 

The long record in the case suffers by 
comparison with the speed with which the 
Airwork proposal was approved by United 
States authorities and was put into opera- 
tion—all in 9 months, from the date of 
the initial application here to the moment 
the first plane touched the runway at Idle- 
wild. 


[From the Washington Post of September 
s 13, 1954] 


COMPETITION IN THE AIR 


Some extremely significant decisions in- 
volving international air routes of American 
carriers are or shortly will be before the Pres- 
ident for approval. These include the so- 
called Balboa case, on the interchange of 
planes on routes to South America; the peti- 
tion for regular certificates by two irregular 
carriers, Seaboard & Western and Trans- 
ocean; the renewal of Northwest Airlines’ 
certificate to Tokyo; and the request of 
Trans-World Airlines to operate from India 
to Japan. 

In only two of these cases is the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
known. Reportedly the CAB has agreed, 
after 7 years, that Seaboard & Western should 
be certificated as an all-cargo carrier across 
the Atlantic. Reportedly, too, it has recom- 
mended renewal of Northwest’s northern 
route to Japan. It is impossible to assess 
the other recommendations until they are 
made public. In recent weeks, however, the 
CAB has seemed to shy away from the chosen 
instrument, or single overseas airline, phil- 
osophy which Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
and Under Secretary Murray apparently have 
sought to force upon it. Thus it may be a 
correct assumption that the Board has voted 
to broaden rather than restrict the scope of 
international air operations, a welcome de- 
velopment if true. This newspaper has con- 
sistently held the view that, in the absence 
of overriding considerations, the President 
ought to accept the recommendations of 
regulatory agencies. 

Particularly in the case of the two irreg- 
ular carriers, certification seems overdue. 
Seaboard & Western has amply justified its 
plea for a nonsubsidized all-cargo operation 
across the Atlantic. The international 
freight potential has barely been tapped; 
and if an American company is willing to 
expend its own funds in order to develop 
such business, the administration ought to 
applaud it. Transocean also has demon- 
strated, as a nonscheduled operator, that it 
is a responsible carrier of both passengers 
and freight. If the trans-Pacific route pat- 
tern will not now permit another scheduled 
carrier, Transocean at least deserves some 
permanent recognition as an irregular carrier. 

In all of these cases the principal opponent 
has been Pan American World Airways, which 
also has been the principal proponent of the 
chosen instrument. Pan American own 
operations are a valuable backbone of inter- 
national air service. But experience has 
proved that competition both stimulates new 
traffic and is an incentive to more economical 
operation. It is impossible to apply to in- 
ternational traffic the same standards as 
those used to judge the more highly de- 
veloped domestic route structure. There is 
no more justification now than there has ever 
been for the chosen instrument, and: we hope 
the President will roundly reject the re- 
strictive course being urged upon him. It 
would be strange indeed for an administra- 
tion pledged to free business from unneces- 
sary restraints to place itself in the position 
of decreeing a monopoly in aviation. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 5, 1955] 


AVIATION IN A BOTTLE 


In addition to the President’s recent double 
reversal on the question of air routes to Ha- 
waii, there is another international air ma- 
neuver in process at the White House. This 
is what may be termed action by inaction. 
Since last June the so-called transatlantic 
cargo case has been before the President for 
approval or disapproval, neither of which it 
has received. 

Almost 7 years after the case was initiated 
the CAB voted 3-2 to certificate Seaboard 
& Western Airlines to operate a nonsubsidized 
all-cargo service from this country to Europe 
and the near East. Following the CAB rec- 
ommendation the case went to the White 
House in accordance with the requirement 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act in international 
route decisions. There it has sat. “The fail- 
ure to act of course nullifies the CAB recom- 
mendation quite as effectively as if the Presi- 
dent had openly overruled it. 

The case is of interest because on Wednes- 
day of this week a British all-cargo carrier, 
Airwork Atlantic, began service to New York. 
The air cargo potential across the Atlantic 
has barely been tapped, and the new service 
is to be welcomed as the reciprocal part of 
the bilateral treaty under which two Ameri- 
can carriers now serve Britain. It is curious, 
however, that an American carrier has been 
kept out of the same service despite CAB 
and Defense Department approval and de- 
spite the fact that it would not be eligible 
for subsidy. 

No doubt as a result of the flipflop over 
the Northwest Airlines route in the Pacific, 
Senator Macnuson has introduced an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
limit presidential reversals of the CAB to 
matters directly affecting defense and foreign 
policy, and to require the President to ex- 
plain his actions to Congress. This in our 
Judgment would be an Unfortunate usurpa- 
tion of presidential prerogatives. Neverthe- 
less, it ought to be a reminder to the Presi- 
dent that he ought not to nullify the find- 
ings of regulatory agencies without com- 
pelling reason. Perhaps now that the CAB 
has a full complement of members the Presi- 
dent may be induced to take a more critical 
look at some of the advice he has been re- 
ceiving from the Department of Commerce 
on aviation matters. 

[From the Evening Star of March 26, 1955] 
AIRLINES AWAIT ANSWERS 

The American airline industry is waiting 
for final answers by the Government to three 
major questions affecting the international 
operations and the economics of at least a 
half-dozen of our commercial carriers. Two 
of these cases call for presidential decisions. 
The third calls for Civil Aeronautics Board 
action and international negotiation at the 
governmental level. 

One case, illustrating the harmful effects 
of delay, involves application by Seaboard 
and Western Airlines for permission to 
operate an all-cargo transatlantic service. 
The application was filed in 1947 and the line 
has been operating under so-called tem- 
porary authorization since that time. -In 
1954, the CAB recommended certification for 
S. & W. Since international operating rights 
require presidential approval, the recom- 
mendation was forwarded to the While 
House, but no action has been forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, Airwork, Ltd., a British carrier, 
has been certified and has begun cargo 
operations between the United States and 
England. S. & W., still unsure whether its 
right to fly will be affirmed, is handicapped 
in its long-range planning. And Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and Trans-World Air- 
lines, opposing the S. & W. certification, re- 
main unsure as to the permanent competi- 
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tive pattern of transatlantic 
operations. 

In a second case, Pan American is await- 
ing a White House ruling on whether it can 
compete with Northwest Airlines and several 
foreign carriers on the Great Circle route be- 
tween our west coast and the Far East. Al- 
though Pan American pioneered this shorter 
route, it is now compelled to serve the Far 
East via a time-consuming and more costly 
island-hopping route through the mid- 
Pacific. Similarly, American Airlines is 
awaiting decision on whether it can fly non- 
stop from Néw York to Mexico City, a privi- 
lege already held by Air France. American 
is now required to stop at Dallas-Forth 
Worth, and claims that Air France during 
the past year has captured 85 percent of the 
New York-Mexico City traffic on a service like- 
wise pioneered by the United States carrier. 
Intergovernment agreement is necessary for 
the American nonstop certification. 

Final resolution of these problems is not 
simple, particularly when political pressures 
become intermixed with economic factors. 
There is clear need, however, for definitive 
rulings by which our own lines can know 
whether they are in business for more than 
temporary periods and under what competi- 
tive conditions, 


freight 


[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Register of 
March 26, 1955] 


CARGO AIRLIFT INADEQUATE FOR MILITARY 
FORCES 


In theory, the military air transport will 
enlist immediately an important percentage 
of the aircraft in the civil air fleet. It’s a 
nice theory, but the blunt fact is that the 
bulk of the aircraft in the American commer- 
cial air fleets are passenger aircraft. There 
has been blithe talk of modifying these 
planes to permit them to carry bulk cargo, 
but such talk ignores the obvious fact that at 
the moment they would be needed—that is, 
on the outbreak of war or the declaration of 
a national emergency—there would not be 
engineers, labor, or materials to convert pas- 
senger aircraft to freight carriers. 

Nevertheless, the aircraft available from 
the civil airlines are cataloged, classified, 
and assigned, under the aegis of the Defense 
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Commerce Department, and when so classi- 
fied and allocated are known as the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet, or “CRAF.” > 

It is significant that the Air Force and 
other potential military users of these planes 
count their capacity in “DC—4 equivalents” — 
that is, in terms of the cargo capacity of the 
long-since obsolete, but still used and usable, 
C_—54’s of World War II design. 

There exists in CRAF, in fact, exactly 13 
modern cargo aircraft—a modern cargo air- 
craft being defined as one that can lift 30,000 
pounds or more for a distance of 2,500 miles 
or better. All 13 of these aircraft are DC- 
6A’s—3 owned by American Airlines, 3 by 
Flying Tiger, 5 by Northwest Airlines, and 2 
by Slick. 

Sometime this year, probably within the 
next few weeks when DATA makes another 
allocation of planes to CRAF with the con- 
currence of the airlines involved, there will 
be added to CRAF four freight-built Super 
Constellations, owned by Seaboard & Western 
Airlines of New York. These are the only 
freight-built Super Connies operated by any 
airline in the world. 

Seaboard & Western, an irregular or non- 
scheduled transatlantic carrier, has been try- 
ing for nearly 8 years to get a certificate to 
operate an unsubsidized, all-cargo air serv- 
ice between the east coast of the United 
States and points in Western Europe and the 
Middle East. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
recommended last May that it be granted a 
certificate, and the CAB recommendation has 
been lying in the White House since, await- 
See the President's approval as required by 
aw. 
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S. & W. CERTIFICATION OPPOSED 


Pan American World Airways and Trans 
World Airlines have opposed its certification, 
or the certification of any all-cargo lines over 
the Atlantic, on the ground that any business 
obtained by such an operation would be at 
the cost of diverting traffic from the presently 
certificated combination lines—PanAm and 
TWA. 

Seaboard & Western started from scratch 
in 1946—its first flight was in May 1947— 
but it has built up an impressive business 
despite the disadvantages inherent in the 
prohibition against regular schedules. At 
the same time, the cargo business of Pan-Am 
and TWA has increased impressively, as has 
the total cargo business of all transatlantic 
carriers—in fact, despite the absolute in- 
crease of tonnage carricd by certificated 
American carriers during that period, the 
overall air-cargo business has mounted so 
steadily as a result of aggressive sales by 
foreign-flag carriers that the American share 
of the business has dropped from nearly 80 
percent in 1947 to about 30 percent of the 
total now. 

Nevertheless, and despite the Defense De- 
partment support of a certificate for an all- 
cargo carrier, the “chosen instrument” theory 
of the American airline business seems to be 
so deeply ingrained that Willis P. Lipscomb, 
PAA vice president for traffic and sales, could 
and did testify during hearings on the appli- 
cation of Seaboard & Western and several 
other lines before a CAB examiner that any 
business developed by another. carrier would 
be a diversion from PAA, because if the other 
carrier were not certificated, the business 
probably would be obtained by PAA when it 
got to the point of providing the service. 

President Eisenhower has had before him 
for 10 months the CAB recommendation that 
Seaboard & Western be granted a certificate, 
so that by scheduling regular flights, it can 
expand the phenomenal all-cargo business 
it has developed into something even more 
impressive—and without airmail contracts, 
or Federal subsidy. 

The addition to CRAF of Seaboard & West- 
ern’s four Super Constellation freight air- 
planes, or the addition of more modern air- 
craft which S & W may buy in the future, 
is not going to solve the strategic airlift 
problem of the military services. But it is 
going to help—the four Super Connies by a 
total of better than 70 tons of bulk cargo 
capacity. 

And the state of existing and potential 
military airlift being what it is, a Govern- 
ment policy of permitting all-cargo airlines 
to risk their own money in developing air- 
lift capability may have become more vital to 
the national interest than protecting the 
subsidized passenger lines in their route 
monopolies, 


Editorial Opinion Concerning Reelection 
of President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
we of Maine have in one of our commu- 
nities one of the best editorial writers in 
the Nation. He has a rare knack of get- 
ting to the heart of a matter with a 
minimum of words. In fact, he makes 
his words work for him instead of work- 
ing for words himself. His unusual abil- 
ity to find and use the right words gives 
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him the greatest effective return per 
word on reader acceptance of his pun- 
gent logic. : 

I speak of Mr. Edward R. Stanley, 
Managing editor of the Pittsfield (Maine) 
Advertiser. An example of his skill is a 
recent editorial he wrote about a speech 
I made. I say this not because the edi- 
torial is complimentary to me, but rather 
because of all editorial comment made 
on my speech about my impression that 
President Eisenhower wishes to retire 
after 1956 Mr. Stanley has most accu- 
rately interpreted the theme of my re- 
marxs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SOUND ADVICE 


Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, speaking 
before the Republican Women’s National 
Conference in Washington on May 11, gave 
the women of her party some sound advice. 
Senator SmirH’s speech has since been widely 
misquoted, particularly by the headline 
writers, whose goal so aften seems to be to 
make sensation out of common sense. 

The Senator’s thesis was a simple one: 
That President Eisenhower might not seek 
reelection next year, and that if he did not, 
then the Republican Party would be facing 
an uphill fight to retain the White House. 
She did not say that the President would not 
seek reelection; she merely stated that she 
was not sure that he would, pointing out that 
her impression was that the President would 
prefer to retire after 1956. Journalists the 
Nation over seized upon this expression of 
opinion as grounds for bold headlines stating 
categorically that Senator SMITH had pre- 
dicted the President would not run again. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

In the excitement over the misconstrued 
version of one small paragraph in the Sena- 
tor’s address, the real meat of her speech was 
largely ignored. It is unfortunate that this 
was so, for Senator SMITH had some very 
sound advise for Republicans—and not only 
for Republicans, but for all who believe in 
and cherish the two-party system in a de- 
mocracy. g 

Senator Smrru warned her party against 
the folly of so depending on the personal 
popularity of the present Chief Executive 
as to ignore the necessity of developing not 
one but many qualified leaders to present to 
the people as candidates for high office in 
the land. Having seen at first hand the 
consequences to the Democratic Party of 20 
years of virtual dependence on the personal 
popularity of the late President Roosevelt, 
Mrs. SMITH apparently does not wish to see 
the Republican Party make the same error. 

Maine's senior Senator does not believe in 
the indispensable man. President Eisen- 
hower himself is one of the most outspoken 
in his opposition to those who would base 
Republican success solidly on the thesis that 
the Nation needs Eisenhower. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how anyone with real faith 
in democracy could subscribe to the theory 
that a great Nation like America must have 
the leadership of a single one of its 160 mil- 
lions in order to prosper and flourish. 

If Republicans will but heed Senator 
SacrTH’s advice and cast about their party 
for good leaders, men with real qualifications 
for the presidency, they may well be sur- 
prised to find how many there are who would 
fill the bill. In any event, whether they 
find 2 or 20, they will be doing their party 
a real service and, more important, they 
will be rendering the Nation the tribute of 
faith in the democratic system. 
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Hells Canyon’s New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which is entitled “Hells Can- 


_yon’s New Lock.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The results of a year’s hearings are in, and 
they give Secretary McKay ample cause for 
an agonizing reappraisal of his duty at Hells 
Canyon. 

This waterpower site on the Snake River, 
a tributary of the Columbia, on the Idaho- 
Oregon border, is one of the richest remain- 
ing undeveloped in the Nation. It is situ- 
ated in a region which has been held back 
by inadequate supplies of electric power, 
and which needs its waterpower potential 
developed to the maximum. 

A high dam at Hells Canyon to achieve 
maximum development there was planned 
by the Reclamation Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior until Mr. McKay be- 
came Secretary. He then announced that 
he was relinquishing the site in favor of the 
Idaho Power Co. That private utility had 
applied to build two low dams, Brownlee 
and Hells Canyon, along the same stretch of 
river, with the possibility of building a third, 
Oxbow, at some later date. 

It is this three-dam system whose merits 
a Federal Power Commissioner examiner has 
gone into, and compared with the originally 
proposed Bureau of Reclamation project, in 
hearings extending over a year. 

Examiner William J. Costello now con- 
cludes in -effect that the Federal project 
would be preferable if it were going to be 
built, but that it is not going to be built 
and therefore the Idaho Power Dam project 
is preferable. 

On this line of reasoning, Henry Ford's 
plan for private exploitation of Muscle Shoals 
would have been preferable to TVA. But is 
it the FPC’s job to estimate the political 
prospects of controversial projects? The 
real question for the FPC to decide is whether 
this finding follows the mandate laid by Con- 
gress upon the FPC to issue licenses only for 
projects “best adapted to a comprehensive 
plan for improving or developing a water- 
way.” i 

Of the three dams in the proposed Idaho 
Power system, the examiner recommends 
that the FPC license only Brownlee. FPC’s 
legal staff had earlier recommended licensing 
of all three projects. Examiner Costello says 
the cost of producing power would be raised 
to more than 6 mills a kilowatt-hour if Ox- 
bow and Hells Canyon were added to the 
Brownlee project. No market could reason- 
ably be predicted for the power at so high a 
price, he says, and construction of the sec- 
ond and third dams is therefore clearly not 
in the public interest. This despite the fact 
that “there is a crying need for firmpower ad- 
ditions in the Northwest.” 

Secretary McKay himself 2 years ago ob- 
served that the Northwest was critically 
short of power. Arguing that the Idaho 
Power Co. project could begin overcoming 
that shortage sooner than the public project, 
he contended that the power generated at 
three low dams would be 87 percent of that 
generated at one high dam. 

Now, however, Idaho Power’s 3 low 
dams have shrunk to 1 low dam. And if 
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only Brownlee Dam were built, in accordance 
with the examiner’s recommendations, the 
amount of power realized from the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the Snake River would 
be only 40 percent of what 1 high public 
dam would supply. If Brownlee were built, 
moreover, it would forever foreclose the high 
dam, by standing in the area which the 
latter’s reservoir would have to occupy. 

Is the Pacific Northwest, is the Nation, 
going to be content with less than half-way 
development of the rich and much-needed 
power potential at Hells Canyon? 

Now that the allegations of fact on which 
Secretary McKay sought to justify his re- 
linquishment of the site no longer apply, 
will the Secretary reinstate the Federal 
project, or will he insist on an extravagant 
waste of over half the usefulness of this 
great natural resource? 


Federal Control of Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following letter from the 
mayor of the city of Tulsa, Okla., the 
Honorable L. C. Clark, to the mayor of 
Philadelphia, the Honorable Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., with which I thoroughly con- 
cur: 

CITY OF TULSA, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
May 16, 1955. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, Jr. 
Mayor of Philadelphia, 
City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mayor CLARK: This is in further 
response to your invitation to me to join 
in the mayor’s committee instituted by your- 
self, Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh, and 
Mayor Wagner of New York, to oppose legis- 
lation now pending in the Congress to clari- 
fy the Natural Gas Act of 1938 so as to exempt 
local production and gathering of natural 
gas from Federal controls. 

I reiterate my position that I regard such 
controls to be not only an infringement of 
States rights which would conflict with and 
destroy oil and gas conservation programs 
of all our producing States, but also wholly 
inconsistent with the public interest and 
with our American free enterprise system. 

For the record, I want to say that I neither 
own nor have an interest in natural gas 
production. My interest is as mayor of a 
growing municipality whose residents are de- 
pendent virtually 100 percent on natural gas 
as a fuel. Anything which would dis- 
courage the continuous drilling for and de- 
velopment of natural gas is a threat not 
only to the consumers of Philadelphia, but 
to Tulsa. Controls over the natural gas pro- 
ducer would unquestionably discourage the 
search for, and reduce the supply, of gas. 

In Tulsa, natural gas is a bargain. Our 
people use natural gas for cooking, heating, 
hot water heating, and refrigeration. For 
this service, the average Tulsa family paid 
last year, I am informed, a total of $61.33. 
I know of no other commodity which pro- 
vides more comfort and convenience for a 
full year, for so little. 

Claims have been made that northeastern 
area gas consumers have been faced with 
“continuous” gas rate increases. This may 
be true; I do not know. However, by con- 
trast, I would point out that in Tulsa there 
have been only 5 natural gas consumer rate 
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adjustments since the year 1923, and 3 of 
these have been downward. 

It is therefore obvious that if consumers of 
other areas have been “harassed” by rate in- 
creases, the normal producer price is not the 
cause. Tulsa is served from the same pro- 
ducing areas as many Northeastern munici- 
palities. Our advantage is being close to 
supply. I question whether mere men, sit- 
ting in Washington, could juggle the natural 
economic laws so as to remove the disparity 
in price in all sections of our country. 

I can only conclude that if natural-gas 
rates are unreasonable in Philadelphia or 
New York, or Boston, the cause lies in the 
cost of transportation and distribution from 
our great Southwest to such distant points. 
By any accepted standard, natural gas pro- 
duced in the Southwest, at the well, is to- 
day the cheapest fuel at the source of pro- 
duction—on a heat-value basis—in the entire 
world. 

I am profoundly disturbed by the grow- 
ing misunderstanding of facts which to me 
seem obvious in this matter. I feel that 
someone in the business of promoting cen- 
tralized bureaucracy in our beloved country 
must be working overtime to have planted 
so many seeds of mistrust against a basic 
American industry which is composed of 
average Americans, employs average Amer- 
icans, and has so well served average Amer- 
icans. 

Historically, our country has established 
so-called rate controls as consumer protec- 
tion only in instances involving utility 
or monopoly-franchise operations. Natural 
gas producing activities can by no yardstick 
be classified as a utility function. In Okla- 
homa hundreds of producers compete as gas 
producers in single fields, and sell their gas 
competitively to willing buyers at fair prices. 
The facts do not support your contention 
that “a small group of oil companies” con- 
trol natural-gas production, 

To give small, individual natural gas pro- 
ducers the status of Federal public utilities 
would be setting a dangerous precedent in 
America. If we do this in 1955, in 1956 
it will be oil, then coal, then lumber, and 
cattle, and wheat. To lay the withering 
hand of Federal control on local community 
production is the first step toward state 
socialism. To me this would violate all 
concepts of our free-competitive system 
which has made our economy the most dy- 
namic and productive in the history of man- 
kind. 

The natural-gas producer has never been 
controlled. When Congress wrote the Natu- 
ral Gas Act it specified that he would be 
exempt from Fedcral regulation. In 17 years 
operating freely under the act, natural-gas 
producers continuously found and made 
available increasing supplies of natural gas. 
When supply of any commodity is adequate 
the consumer is protected. When short- 
age occurs, as it always does under OPA 
treatment, the consumer becomes the victim. 

Natural-gas prices at the well were not 
even controlled in wartime. The thinking 
American needs but refiect on what hap- 
pened to prices and availability of com- 
modities which had controlled prices at the 
point of production, under OPA, to revolt at 
the thought of that type of treatment of 
any material, service, or commodity. Meat 
is a case in point. Under OPA meat became 
practically nonexistent, and our people could 
hardly afford the little that was available 
“under the counter.” 

I am sure the American housewife does 
not want to be deprived of natural gas be- 
cause of short-sighted and unneeded control 
policies. 

Evidence already presented in hearings be- 
for the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is considering the 
Harris amendment to restore natural-gas 
production to a competitive position in our 
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economy, has fully acquited the gas pro- 
ducer of any unfair treatment of consumers. 

For example, it was brought out that 
natural gas sold in New York at $2.42 per 
thousand cubic feet was purchased from 
southwestern producers for 8 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. Thus, the producer received 
only 3 cents of each dollar paid by the aver- 
age New York consumer of natural gas. Is 
this a situation which demands OPA treat- 
ment? 

If the price of $2.42 in New York is too 
high, this conclusively illustrates to me that 
either (1) New York utility regulatory au- 
thorities have not adequately safeguarded 
consumer interests, or (2) it is not economi- 
cally practical to transport and distribute 
natural gas to such distant points. In either 
case, I fail to see how any fair American could 
seek to penalize the producer of gas with 
crippling bureaucratic controls. 

I am informed that a Cabinet-level com- 
mittee appointed by President Eisenhower 
has fully studied the natural-gas problem 
and has recommended that local production 
of gas be excluded from Federal regulation. 
Furthermore, the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, which agency would have 
the job of controlling gas production, testi- 
fied before Congress that legislation exempt- 
ing gas production from controls should have 
the approval of Congress. 

The FPC Chairman spoke, in his testimony, 
for 4 of the 5 members of the Commission. 
These Commissioners supported corrective 
legislation to exempt gas producers from 
regulation, according to the Chairman's 
statement, because “we firmly believe that 
such legislation will in the long run result in 
the greatest good to the largest number of 
people in this country.” 

I believe the FPC Chairman was upholding 
a principle. His testimony expressed the 
position of public servants whose experience 
has been in the field of regulating the nat- 
ural-gas industry. Ican only concur in what 
these public officials have said. 

I reaffirm that my position in this matter 
is dictated only by my belief in our com- 
petitive system. I have no confidence in 
controlism, when it is so utterly and ob- 
viously unnecessary as in this instance. 

I wish to make one other point. It is the 
little fellows who find the gas used in Phila- 
delphia, and throughout our Nation. Small, 
independent, risk-taking producers have 
found more than 75 percent of the oil and 
gas developed in America. In our south- 
western press, Many of these men have al- 
ready served notice that they will not com- 
mit newly discovered gas to interstate use, 
unless the Natural Gas Act is clarified so as 
to reaffirm its original intent to exempt gas 
production from Federal control. If such a 
situation should develop, Philadelphia con- 
sumers cannot escape paying more money for 
less gas. As gas supplies dwindle, the pipe- 
line companies and distributors will still 
get their fixed percentage of return on in- 
vestment. When they are accorded the same 
percentage of return on a smaller volume of 
gas, only the consumer will pay the bill. 

It is my hope that you, and others in 
responsible positions of public trust, will not 
be persuaded to continue fighting to make 
the gas producer a pawn of bureaucracy. 
Because of my strong conviction that the 
producers, the consumer and America will all 
be the losers, I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing this letter to all of those mayors who have 
expressed their intent to support controls of 
the natural-gas industry in the Congress. 

You have my apologies for the length of 
this letter. However, I feel its length is 
justified by the importance of the subject. 

With every confidence in your judgment in 
this most important issue, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. CLARK, 
Mayor, City of Tulsa. 
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Retirement of Maj. Gen. Byron E. Gates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial published in the 
News Gazette of Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill., which recites the military career of 
Gen.. Byron E. Gates, who retired last 
week under Army regulations relating to 
age. 

The vast throng which assembled at 
the retirement ceremonies at Chanute 
Field, Ill., on Sunday, May 23, was a 
fitting testimonial to the outstanding 
service rendered by General Gates and 
to the sweet and happy relationships 
which he maintained with the people in 
the State of Illinois, particularly in the 
area of Chanute Field. 


The editorial not only expresses my 
feelings about his services, but also those 
of thousands and thousands of other 
people. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL GATES’ RECORD SETS HIGH STANDARD 
FOR FUTURE 


Seldom have civilians been able to join 
in military ceremonies with the respect and 
appreciation they will have for the honors 
to be accorded Maj. Gen. B. E. Gates at 
Chanute Air Force Base today. 

General Gates does not officially end his 
38-year military career until May 31, but his 
formal retirement ceremonies have been com- 
bined with Armed Forces Day—the weekend 
when the military forces traditionally re- 
port to the American people who maintain 
them. For General Gates, this is singularly 
appropriate because throughout his career 
he has sought to serve people rather than 
polish the brass. In doing so, he has estab- 
lished, at least to his own satisfaction, that 
there need be no conflict between the Ameri- 
can way of life and a strong military force. 

Had General Gates been interested in pol- 
ishing military brass for his personal advan- 
tage, he would never have accomplished 
what he did at Chanute. Indeed, he would 
never have been there, for 5 years ago Cha- 
nute was one of the sorriest commands in 
the Air Force. Most of his predecessors did 
no wrong by the simple expedient of doing 
nothing except curry the favor of higher 
headquarters for a transfer. 

By contrast General Gates asked for as- 
signment to Chanute because he had believed 
since he was a lieutenant in 1921 that it 
had great possibilities. In 65 years he has 
justified his belief. The base he accepted 
as one of the worst now is recognized as one 
of the Air Force’s best as he turns it over 
to his replacement. 

But, even more beneficial than the physical 
improvements has been the basic philosophy 
by which they were accomplished. The gen- 
eral demonstrated through aggressive lead- 
ership that Americans can help themselves 
to a better way of life, be they military or 
civilians. 

This typically Midwest area, which had 
seen military commanders come and go with 
little impression, first became aware of this 
general and his philosophy when he an- 
nounced soon after his arrival that Chanute 
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Would send no air police into civilian com- 
munities as long as he was in command. 
His men would become a part of the civilian 
community and act like it, asking only that 
they be treated with the respect they earned. 
His philosophy was soon justified as his men 
became a real credit to the community, rather 
than a group which required special policing. 

General Gates figuratively “tore down the 
fence” that had divided them, and this area 
of Illinois and the Air Force came to un- 
derstand one another. The community 
watched and then pitched in to help as 
the general planted trees on a barren base 
and vowed he would achieve decent living 
conditions for families of men on whom the 
Nation’s air power depends. 

His most frequent statement of “you can't 
get something for nothing” became the 
axiom of the base and its neighbors alike. 
While other bases looked to Washington in 
vain for such things as housing, recreation 
facilities, and family medical care, General 
Gates developed them at Chanute by leading 
men to improve their conditions by their 
own efforts. 

The results of his leadership will be there 
for all to see Sunday when General Gates 
takes the final review of the troops he has 
served as well as commanded. 

General Gates began his career with the 
Flying Jennies of World War I. It took 
him through World War II when the full 
potential of air power was demonstrated. 
As he steps down, he leaves behind him a 
great technical school where men can live 
in decent conditions while they learn to 
maintain the supersonic jets of the future. 

But, even more important than any of the 
aviation developments in which he has had 
an active role, he leaves renewed faith that 
America can be kept strong militarily in 
these days of jets and hydrogen bombs by 
the same basic philosophy that guided his 
parents over the western plains in a cov- 
ered wagon. That is an accomplishment 
that deserves civilian as well as military 
honors. 

The Champaign-Urbana-Rantoul commu- 
nity is fortunate that General Gates has 
decided to live among us after he turns in 
his suit. So long as he is here, we will con- 
tinue to benefit by his combination of lead- 
ership and service. 

On Armed Forces Day, the military shows 
of its weapons and its manpower. We, in 
this community, who have seen the results 
he obtained, can only hope that the future 
leadership of the Armed Forces will continue 
the standard General Gates has set at 
Chanute Air Force Base, 


Address by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins Before 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, if it has 
not already been printed there, an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Text OF HUTCHINS SPEECH BEFORE SOCIETY 
OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


Twenty-five years ago, almost to the day, 
I last had the honor of addressing this so- 
ciety. The quarter of a century between has 
been the longest in history. That was a dif- 
ferent world, before the depression, before 
the New Deal, before the Newspaper Guild, 
before the suburbs, before they charged for 
newsprint, before the atom, before television. 
It was a world in which you were powerful 
and numerous. You are powerful still; but 
some 800 papers that were alive then are 
gone now. Twenty-five years hence, when I 
am 81, where will you be? 

When I was here last, I said, “the great- 
est aggregation of educational foundations is 
the press itself. * * * If the American press 
does not need or cannot get the leadership 
of some endowed newspapers, we must fall 
back on the long process of education 
through educational institutions, hoping 
that in the long run we may produce a gen- 
eration that will demand better things of 
you. This process will be tedious and diffi- 
cult, because of the power of the press itself 
over the minds and habits of those whom 
the educational institutions produce.” 

You paid no attention. Well, I would 
merely remind you that a great many men 
who paid no attention then are not here 
now. 

RECALLS 1947 REPORT 


I joined in another effort in your behalf 
in 1947, when the report of the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press appeared. The 
commission felt a little sad. It said, “the 
outstanding fact about the communications 
industry today is that the number of its 
units has declined.” It expressed a high 
opinion of your role in life, for it said: 
“Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are moral rights which the State must 
not infringe.” And again, “We must recog=- 
nize that the agencies of mass communica- 
tion are an educational instrument, per- 
haps the most powerful there is.” 

You were furious. Your president issued 
a statement in 6 paragraphs, in 3 of which 
he said that the members of the commission 
were “leftwing,” and in all of which he stated 
his conviction that, since most of the mem- 
bers of the commission were professors with- 
out experience in the newspaper business, 
nothing they said could be of any impor- 
tance, although it might be dangerous. At 
the meeting of this society in 1947, to which 
I had accepted to be invited to receive your 
congratulations, the only thing that saved 
me from condemnation was the expressed 
unwillingness of your committee to “dignify” 
me by such action. 

All over the country you attacked the re- 
port. I hope you will read it sometime. But 
for fear you won’t, I shall quote a passage 
from it that will give you the main idea: “If 
modern society requires great agencies of 
mass communication, if these concentrations 
become so powerful that they are a threat 
to democracy, if democracy cannot solve the 
problem simply by breaking them up—then 
those agencies must control themselves or 
be controlled by government. If they are 
controlled by government, we lose our chief 
safeguard against totalitarianism—and at 
the same time take a long step toward it.” 


BRITISH REPORT DISCUSSED 


A kind of neurotic sensitivity is character- 
istic of the press throughout the English- 
speaking world. The British papers were 
outraged by the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of the Press, which was almost as mild 
as ours. I don’t know what makes you feel 
this way. After all, in this country you have 
a special amendment to the Constitution, 
and the first one at that, protecting you, 
Perhaps it is this special dignity that some- 
times leads you to confuse your private inter- 
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ests with those of the public. One of the 
most celebrated managing editors in the 
country told our commission that the only 
threat to the freedom of the press was the 
Newspaper Guild and that all we had to do 
was to adopt a resolution denouncing the 
Guild and go home. Most papers saw Mar- 
shall Field's suit against the A. P. (Associated 
Press) as the end of freedom of the press. 
All he wanted to do to the A. P. was to join it. 
About once a week you break out in exas- 
peration against anybody who tries to keep 
anything from you, for reasons of state or 
for any reasan at all. You are the only 
uncriticized institution in the country. You 
will not criticize one another, and any sug- 
gestion that anybody else might do so sets 
you to muttering about the first amendment. 

I know that lately life has been hard for 
you. And it may get even worse; for it may 
turn out that reading is an anachronism. 
When I was a boy, reading was the only 
established and available path to knowledge, 
information, or even entertainment. But 
the other day in Hollywood I met a man who 
was putting the great books on records. 
Everything else has already been put on 
records or films. One glance at the children 
making for the television set on their re- 
turn from school is enough to show that this 
is a different world. The habit of reading, 
which my generation fell into, may have too 
much competition. 

The competition may win, Gresham’s law 
of culture is that easy stuff drives out hard. 
It is harder to read, even after Dr. Flesch 
has finished with the printed page, than it is 
to look and listen. I do not believe that 
newspapers can do what comic books, picture 
magazines, motion pictures, and television 
can do in glorious technicolor. Since they 
can do this kind of thing better, why should 
you do it at all? 

You may say it is the only way to survive. 
John Cowles suggests it may be a way to die. 
In his Sigma Delta Chi speech he said news- 
papers have realized that complete and fair 
coverage builds circulation. With few ex- 
ceptions, he said, those newspapers which 
“have had the heaviest circulation losses are 
not papers that regard full and fair news 
presentation as their primary function and 
reason for existence.” If so good a business- 
man as Mr. Cowles can think there is any 
chance that sensationalism and entertain- 
ment are not good for business, a layman 
may perhaps be forgiven for being impressed, 

Embolded by his example, I will say that 
newspapers should do as well as they can 
the things that they can do best, and they 
should leave to others the responsibility of 
entertaining the public. If you are worried 
about who is going to discharge that respon- 
sibility, read the March 21 issue of News- 
week, which says that television is abandon- 
ing John Hopkins Science Review, Princeton, 
1955, and The Search. These programs have 
won many honors and audiences that look 
large to people who do not work in advertis- 
ing agencies. 


QUOTES HENRY LUCE 


A couple of years ago Henry Luce was dis- 
cussing the monopoly newspaper. He said 
the argument against it was that it deprived 
the community of differing presentations of 
news and opinions. He went on, “like so 
many high-brow discussions about news- 
papers (I notice that journalists invariably 
use the word ‘high-brow’ when referring to 
criticisms of the press, even when, as in this 
case, the truth of the criticism is self-evident 
to the merest moron) this one is fine, except 
that it ignores the actual nature of a news- 
paper. Does any one feel strongly that a 
city ought to have several newspapers in 
order to offer the community a greater 
variety of comic strips, breakfast menus, and 
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cheesecake?” If this is the actual nature of 
a newspaper, the fewer papers the better. 
Certainly the special constitutional protec- 
tion thrown about them seems no more war- 
ranted than such protection would be for 
arobats, chefs, beauty parlor operators, and 
astrologers. 

What the framers of the first amendment 
had in mind was debate, a great continuing 
debate, with the people hearing all sides 
and getting all the facts. If government 
could be kept from interfering with this de- 
bate, nothing could interfere with it; for a 
man who differed with the existing papers 
could start one of his own. The Founding 
Fathers did not foresee that 94 percent of 
American cities and 18 American States 
would be without competing papers. In the 
overwhelming majority of communities there 
can now be no debate among rival editors. 
The editor in a one-paper town has the only 
voice there is and the only one there is likely 
to be. The debate has become a soliloquy. 

Talk about the virtues of monopoly is the 
flimsiest rationalization, as is shown by the 
poor quality of the papers in many monop- 
oly towns. Monopoly cannot be a good 
thing. At its best it can be like a benevolent 


despotism, good while the benevolence lasts,. 


but an accident in-any case. Monopoly may 
in the present state of affairs be a necessary 
evil, but let us not pretend that it is not an 
evil, 

PUBLISHER IN DRIVER'S SEAT 


Rising costs have put the publisher in the 
driver's seat, where he has no business to be. 
The first amendment was not instituted to 
give a preferred position to people who were 
making money out of papers as against those 
who were making money out of other articles 
of commerce. The amendment was to pro- 
tect the content of the press, not the cash 
return from it. The reason the publisher 
is in the driver's seat is that it costs so much 
money to own and operate a newspaper, and 
more all the time. If the soliloquy is that 
of one of the richest men in town, it is more 
than likely that it will sound the same 
political note as other soliloquies in other 
towns. Rendered by other rich men, this 
is the basis of the phrase, a one-party press. 


Of course we have a one-party press in this 
country, and we shall have one as long as 
the press is big business, and as long as peo- 
ple with money continue to feel safer on the 
Republican side. For sheer psalm-singing 
sanctimoniousness no statement in recent 
years has surpassed that of Charles F. Mc- 
Cahill, president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, when he was asked 
to comment on Adlai Stevenson’s polite re- 
marks on a one-party press. Mr. McCahill 
said, and I quote him: “It is the responsibil- 
ity of the individual editor and publisher to 
decide what is printed in a particular news- 
paper. Fortunately, there is no power in 
this country to standardize the editorial 
views of any editor or publisher.” Here in 
two sentences Mr. McCahill managed (1) to 
say what everybody knew already; (2) to be 
completely irrelevant; and (3) to prove Mr. 
Stevenson’s point for him by making the 
partisan insinuation that Mr. Stevenson 
wanted the power to standardize editorial 
opinion. How you get along with these 
publishers is more than I can understand. 


Lord Beaverbrook, when he was asked by 
the Royal Commission on the Press what his 
purpose in life was, replied under oath: “I 
run the paper purely for the purpose of 
making propaganda, and with no other 
motive.” (There is apparently less cant 
among publishers in England than we are 
accustomed to here.) Lord Beaverbrook’s 
propaganda collides wherever it goes with 
the counterpropaganda of numerous local 
and national voices. The popular press in 
Britain is the most sensational in the world, 
but an Bnglishman who doesn’t want a sen- 
sational newspaper Goes not have to take 
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the Mirror, Because of the geography of 
England he can get anywhere, inexpensively, 
and usually with his breakfast, a presenta- 
tion of the news as fair as an edition can 
make it and as full as the restrictions of 
newsprint will allow, together with scrious 
commentary upon it. 


SEES NO INCREASE IN PAPERS 


In the absence of some new technological 
revolution, the number of papers per com- 
munity in this country seems unlikely to 
increase. Nothing suggests that costs will 
fall. Television and suburbanization are 
driving ahead as fast as they can go. As 
monopoly continues to spread, the ancient 
check of competition can, of course, no 
longer be relied on. 

This should lead to the burial of that con- 
soling reference to Jefferson’s second in- 
augural, an ever-present refuge in time of 
criticism, which made its last formal appear- 
ance here in the report of the committee 
reporting on the report of the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press. Jefferson said, 
in effect, that the people would make their 
views of a newspaper felt by refusing to read, 
believe, or buy it. The theory that the daily 
test of the market place is an expression of 
public criticism, and all that is needed, is 
reduced to absurdity when the public has 
no option, when it has to buy the newspaper 
that is offered or go without. 


If we cannot look to competition to keep 
publishers from getting out of hand, what 
can we do to save their freedom from the 
consequences of their irresponsibility? My 
youthful suggestion of some endowed news- 
papers was designed to execute some pub- 
lishers pour encourager les autres. The ob- 
ject was to set some standards that pub- 
lishers of unendowed newspapers might be 
held to. I take this proposal less seriously 
than I did 25 years ago. The Christian 
Science Monitor undoubtedly has a good in- 
fluence on the press of this country, but the 
conditions under which it operates, with its 
foundations in Heaven rather than on earth, 
are so different from the ordinary that any 
publisher has an adequate excuse for not 
following the Monitor’s example. So I fear 
it would be with an endowed newspaper. 


TRUSTS DISCUSSED 


A trust such as that which controls the 
future of the Washington Post regulates the 
selection of stockholders, but gives the edi- 
tor no explicit protection. The British trusts 
usually have the same object, that of pre- 
venting the ownership from falling into un- 
suitable hands. Although the British trusts 
refiect an attitude that an editor would find 
reassuring, no trust covering a daily news- 
paper leaves him formally any better off 
than he would be if there were no trust. 
The most that the Royal Commission was 
willing to say was, “A trust does not neces- 
sarily convert a newspaper from a commer- 
cial to a noncommercial concern or give 
it quality which it did not possess. * * * 
A trust can be, however, a valuable means 
of preserving quality where quality already 
exists. We, accordingly, welcome the action 
of public-spirited proprietors who have taken 
such steps as lie in their power to safeguard 
the character and independence of their pa- 
pers; and we hope that the number of 
papers so protected will grow.” 


A publisher’s willingness to establish a 
trust shows that he could be trusted without 
it; still it is a way of extending the be- 
nevolence of the benevolent despot beyond 
the limits of his own life. When you have 
a newspaper worth protecting, a trust will 
help you protect it; but a trust does not 
guarantee you a newspaper worth protecting. 

The purpose of a newspaper, and the justi- 
fication for the privilege of the press, is 
the enlightenment of the people about their 
current affairs. No other medium of com- 
munication can compete with the newspaper 
in the performance of this task, A news- 
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paper that is doing this job well is a good 
newspaper, no matter how deficient it may 
be in astrology, menus, comics, cheesecake, 
crime, and Republican propaganda. A news- 
paper that is doing this job deserves protec- 
tion against government, and it will cer- 
tainly need it. 


COMPARES PAPERS AND RADIO 


A newspaper that is doing this job will 
have to bring before its readers points of 
view with which it disagrees and facts that 
it deplores. Otherwise in monopoly towns 
the people cannot expect to be enlightened; 
for television and radio are unlikely to be 
in the same class with a well-run news- 
paper in telling what is happening and what 
it means. Television and radio are, more- 
over, controlled by a governmental agency, 
and one that does not inspire much confi- 
dence today. 

A good many newspapers take seriously 
their responsibility to enlighten the people 
about current affairs. It is generally agreed 
that the best American papers are as good 
as any in the world and that the average 
is high. Our question is how to maintain 
the good newspapers in the faith and how 
to convert the others. 

I think you should reconsider your opposi- 
tion to the principal recommendation of the 
Commission on the Freedom of the Press. 
That was that a new agency be established 
to appraise and report annually upon the 
performance of the press. The commission 
said, “It seems to us clear that some agency 
which refiects the ambitions of the American 
people for its press should exist for the pur- 
pose of comparing the accomplishments of 
the press with the aspirations which the peo- 
ple have for it. Such an agency would also 
educate the people as to the aspirations 
which they ought to have for the press.” 
The commission suggested that this agency 
be independent of government and of the 
press; that it be created by gifts, and that 
it given a 10-year trial, at the end of which 
an audit of its achievement could determine 
anew the institutional form best adapted to 
its purposes. The fact that the British com- 
mission independently reached an identical 
recommendation seems to me highly signifi- 
cant. 

SCORES BRITISH COUNCIL 


Such an agency should contain represent- 
atives of the press; it should also contain 
laymen. My guess is that the weakness of 
the press council in Sweden results from the 
fact that it is composed entirely of represent- 
atives of the newspapers. I believe that the 
British Council will go the same way because 
the press rejected the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission that the council should 
have lay members and a lay chairman. If 
its first report is suggestive of its future, 
this group is likely to manifest its fearless 
and high-principled character by speaking 
sternly to newspapers on trivial subjects. 

The Nieman reports, the press institute 
statements, A. J. Liebling’s Wayward Press, 
Bob Lasch in the Progressive, occasional 
studies by schools of journalism, these are 
all we have in this country. They are too 
casual and limited, and, since most of them 
are directed at the press, they do not perform 
one function that the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press regarded as essential: 
“They do not educate the people as to the 
aspirations which they ought to have for 
the press.” 

Your own efforts to act as a critical agency 
have come to nothing. You appointed a 
committee in 1949 to examine the desirabil- 
ity of sponsoring an appraisal of the self- 
improvement possibilities of American news- 
papers. The committee reported in 1950 as 
follows: “Our committee recognizes and re- 
iterates that the American Society of News- 
paper Editors is, itself, and must be, a con- 
tinuing committee of the whole on self- 
examination and self-government. But, in 
addition, we urge the society to call upon its 
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board of directors to take whatever action 
may be necessary from time to time to clarify 
understanding of American newspapers by 
the public, and to keep editors alert to their 
responsibilities in fulfilling the public’s right 
to an adequate, independent newspaper 
press.” 

That sounds as though it was written by 
a public relations man. In these sonorous 
sentences we hear the cadence of the Psalms. 

The great issues of our time are peace and 
freedom. A new critical agency might ap- 
praise the performance of the newspapers 
in correcting, or contributing to, our vast 
confusion on these subjects. We know that 
the peoples of the earth are now equipped 
to turn one another into radioactive cinders. 
Can you say that you have given Americans 
the material they need to reach a conclusion 
on the course they should follow, on the 
choice between coexistence and no existence, 
the choice between seeking peace through 
purchase and intimidation and seeking it 
through total, enforceable disarmament, the 
choice between competing nationalisms and 
world law? 


CITES EROSION OF FREEDOM 


And what of freedom in the garrison state? 
Since most of you take the official line, that 
the only important fact of life is our immi- 
nent danger from the international con- 
spiracy, most of you have watched the erosion 
of freedom without a twinge. When the 
official line permitted, you have sallied forth, 
as when you gallantly led the troops from 
the rear in a belated attack on Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. You have filled the air with warn- 
ings of the sinister figures on the left, but 
have printed almost nothing about the fat 
cats on the right. You have allowed things 
to get to such a pass that some Government 
departments now have guidance clinics in 
which the employee is taught how not to 
look like a security risk. Look at the Pass- 
port Division, interfering with the travel of 
Americans on their lawful occasions; at the 
Attorney General’s list, ruining the lives of 
thousands on the basis of hearsay; at the 
Post Office Department, saving us from Prav- 
da and Aristophanes; at the State Depart- 
ment, adding the name of Corsi to those of 
Davies and Service and countless others. See 
the blacklist spreading in industry, merging 
with proposals that American Communists 
should be starved to death. Listen to the 
wiretapping, to the cry of fifth amend- 
ment Communists, to the kept witnesses 
roaming the land. The most distressing part 
of it is not that these things happen, but 
that the free press of this country appears 
to regard them as matters of routine. 

You are educators, whether you like it 
or not. You make the views that people have 
of public affairs. -No competition can shake 
you from that position. You will lose it only 
if you neglect or abandon it. As the num- 
ber of papers per community declines, the 
responsibility of each one that remains in- 
creases. This is a responsibility that is dis- 
charged by being a newspaper, by giving the 
news. The editorial function is to make sure 
that it is given in such a way that it can 
be understood. The people must see the al- 
ternatives before them; otherwise they can- 
not be enlightened. 


Enlightment means telling the people 
where they are in time and space. It means 
engaging in systematic criticism. The criti- 
cism of current affairs has to be made in the 
light of some standard. This must be some- 
thing more than a set of partisan slogans. 
The standard by which the American press 
must judge current events is derived from an 
understanding of and sympathy with the 
deepest aspirations of the American people, 
those for peace and freedom. A press that 
serves its country in this way need have no 
concern about the future. 
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Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of George J. Burger, 
vice president, National Federation of 
Independent Business, during the hear- 
ings on the Small Business Administra- 
tion held by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, May 20, 1955: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Friday, May 20, 1955) 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. Our 
national headquarters are located in Bur- 
lingame, Calif. We also maintain division 
offices at New York City, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of Con- 
gress that no officer or group of officers is 
permitted to speak for the federation as to 
its position on any legislative or economic 
problems unless so directed by a nationwide 
poll of our members. The entire member- 
ship is polled and the results of these polls 
give the executive officers the authority to 
act in behalf of the members. 


The federation has a vital stake in the 
successful administration of the Small 
Business Administration Act. It will be 
found from the record of the hearings be- 
fore the House and Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees in May 1953, that the 
federation’s position was in full support of 
the proposed legislation with only one ex- 
ception. We recommend that full control of 
the agency rest with the Administrator and 
that he be subject only to control of the 
Congress of the United States. Our position 
today, through nationwide vote, remains the 
same as it was in May 1953. 


The federation has in its employ approxi- 
mately 200 field representatives who are 
calling on small businessmen every day of 
the business week and they are in a position 
to get first-hand information on the success 
or failure of the Small Business Administra- 
tion in carrying out the will of Congress. 
Further, the federation, through its head 
offices at Burlingame, Calif., and its Wash- 
ington office, receives considerable numbers 
of requests for information from our mem- 
bership as to procedure under the Small 
Business Administration Act as to loans. In 
fact it can be safely said that better than 
80 percent of the inquiries as they apply to 
SBA from all sections of the Nation rest on 
the needs for financial assistance. The 
Washington office alone, during the life of 
the act, has assisted many hundreds in giv- 
ing them the necessary information on pro- 
cedure to follow in their contacts with SBA. 
At the same time, we have kept the Members 
of Congress acquainted with information 
coming from their districts on such in- 
quiries. 

We have a very vital stake in the success 
of the Small Business Administration Act. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that if 
there are deficiencies in the administration 
of the act, it would act as a boomerang to the 
federation, Consequently, we are watching 
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developments to bring about a successful 
administration of the act, and let it be un- 
derstood for the record that the closest 
liaison and cooperation has existed between 
our office and the head office of SBA for a year 
or more. 

Our interest in the act itself began shortly 
after its approval by Congress. As is my 
custom every year, I visited the head office 
at Burlingame, Calif., in September 1953, and 
made it my business to confer with the 
regional director of SBA in Los Angeles, and 
in October 1953 with the regional office at 
Kansas City, Mo. In both of these visits, to 
be certain we had the story correct, I insisted 
that a third party be present at the confer- 
ence. At the completion of he conference, 
I directed the third party to make his report 
on the conference and then I made by own 
individual report. The comparison was then 
made. We found a wretched situation exist- 
ing in the administration of the act which 
we believed was far from the intent of the 
Congress. 

Upon my return to Washington, I imme- 
diately contacted .the Administrator, Mr. 
Mitchell, and arranged for a conference, 
which took place in his office on October 23, 
1953. His various assistants were present 
during the 2-hour conference and I believe 
the present Administrator, Mr. Barnes, who 
was then General Counsel, was also there. 

I advised Mr. Mitchell of our findings, 
namely that the great majority of small- 
business institutions could not qualify for 
loans due to the regulations instituted by 
the policy board. The regulations provided 
for loans only for those institutions in essen- 
tial war work or essential industries. We 
found that the formal application which was 
presented to the applicant for completion 
brought about a situation where the appli- 
cant would attempt to answer the questions 
in the form and would finally throw it up in 
disgust. 

At the conference I put the question to Mr. 
Mitchell as to who was setting the loan 
policy and was any policy he proposed vetoed 
by Treasury or Commerce Department heads, 
He asked me to give him the privilege of re- 
serving an answer until a later date. 

His assistants urged, because of the im- 
portance of my findings, that a joint con- 
ference be arranged for with Treasury and 
Commerce Officials and the SBA, at which 
time I could relate again the story I had 
told on October 23, 1953. This conference 
took place on the afternoon of October 26, 
1953, in the office of Mr. Randolph Burgess, 
who, I believe, is Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I also believe that Mr, 
Lothair Teetor, of the Department of Com- 
merce, was present at this conference. I 
brought out in this conference two particular 
cases, one of a small battery manufacturer 
in the State of Minnesota, and the other, a 
small furniture producer in the State of 
Georgia. In the first instance, applications 
for loans were denied because it was ruled 
they were not in essential business. 

The outcome of these joint conferences 
was that a few days later a change was made 
in the management of SBA and then on 
November 16, 1953, the entire policy was 
changed to permit all small business to par- 
ticipate in financial aid through the Small 
Business Administration Act. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell Barnes 
was appointed Administrator and up to this 
very moment, we have had no reason to 
register any objections to the present policy 
being carried out by the Small Business 
Administration insofar as financial aid to 
small business is concerned. The federa- 
tion makes no recommendations one way or 
the other on any application for a loan. The 
application must stand on its own merits. 

I believe it was just about a year ago a 
subcommittee of the House Small Business 
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held hearings on the west coast, one in San 
Francisco and another in Los Angeles. In 
both instances, federation officials appeared 
and gave testimony, and at one of these 
hearings the committee questioned the Fed- 
eration witness on the advisability of raising 
the SBA loan ceiling to a higher bracket 
than the $150,000 limit. Following up the 
committee’s suggestion, we polled our na- 
tionwide membership and the vote was in 
the negative. Knowing of our obligation to 
our members as to a successful administra- 
tion of the act, again in one of my annual 
visits to the head office, in 1954, I held con- 
ferences with the directors of the regional 
offices in Los Angeles and San Francisco. At 
the conference in these areas, federation 
President C. Wilson Harder accompanied me. 
I also conferred later with the regional di- 
rector in Portland, Oreg. At that time, a 
federation man was also with me. Then 
again, before returning to Washington, I 
conferred with the regional office in Min- 
neapolis. 


In these recent conferences, not alone 
with the regional directors of SBA but also 
with small business people en route, we 
found two serious situations we hope have 
since been corrected. One was the reluc- 
tance of banks in certain areas to look with 
favor on the Small Business Administration 
Act. In some areas it was reported that 
correspondent banks were afraid to step in 
because they were fearful of antagonizing 
the larger banking institutions. It goes 
without saying that the merger trend in 
banking institutions which is sweeping the 
Nation is of considerable concern to small 
business of this Nation. Financial control 
in the hands of a few large banking insti- 
tutions certainly doesn’t tend to encourage 
small business of this Nation. The neigh- 
borhood banks in many areas of the Nation 
live with small business daily and when 
they cease to exist the impact on the future 
of small business will be most serious. We 
know from conversations with representa- 
tives of small banks of their alarm as to this 
merger trend. So it’s more necessary than 
ever before that the Small Business Admin- 
istration be continued as a permanent, in- 
dependent agency. 

The second was the failure of the regional 
offices of SBA to have enough available ma- 
terial such as Government specifications or 
blueprints of specifications. There was a 
limited number available and when they 
were gone, that was the end of it. In some 
areas, arrangements were made with the 
public libraries where these documents were 
available. However, it was most difficult 
sometimes for a small business institution to 
have to go down and look up copies and 
make analyses of them, etc. 

It is our hope that the committce will 
make certain that all available information 
as to Government bids, forms, specifications, 
blueprints, and so on are available at all 
regional offices so that those small-business 
institutions who are interested in partici- 
pating in Government contracts may have 
such information in advance to permit them 
to qualify. 

It is significant and important to note 
that at recent hearings before the Small 
Business Committees of the Congress that 
the Treasury Department stated: “The 
Treasury believes that under the provisions 
of the act, and under existing policies, SBA 
has established an excellent record since its 
lending machinery went into operation. The 
Treasury believes that in the light of that 
record, the life of the agency should be ex- 
tended for a further period of 2 years.” 

It is also to be noted that the small busi- 
ness adviser for the Department of Defense 
before the same hearings stated: “It is our 
view that the Small Business Administration 
is presently serving the best interests of the 
Nation in this way and that it can continue 
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to do so. For these reasons, we recommend 
the continuation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration beyond June 30, 1955.” 

As a result of the mail reaching our head 
office at Burlingame, Calif., or the mail di- 
rected to the Washington office from mem- 
bers of the federation, all independent busi- 
nessmen, it can be said without a question of 
doubt that they desire this agency to stand 
on its own two feet—full control and man- 
agement of the agency to rest with the agency 
itself, and not be made a part of any other 
agency of the Government or have any con- 
trols vested in any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment as to the overall policy of the Small 
Business Administration. Control of the 
agency should rest with the Administrator 
and the Congress itself. 

The position the federation is taking as 
to the continuance of the agency is ratified 
and confirmed by two recent nationwide 
polls of its entire membership. The results 
of the two polls are as follows: 

Poll No. 1, 76 percent for, 22 percent 
against, 2 percent no vote. 

Poll No. 2, 84 percent for, 
against, 5 percent no vote. 

It is to be noted, Mr. Chairman, that the 
first poll was made in or around October 
1954 and the more recent poll was completed 
within the past 30 days. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the federa- 
tion makes certain recommendations for the 
committee’s consideration: 

1. We believe that any and all top em- 
ployees of SBA should have full and thor- 
ough knowledge of the basic problems of 
small business. They should have a human 
feeling for the problems facing small busi- 
ness. This should be a requisite before they 
go into a position. 

2. The regional advisory boards ap- 
pointed by the agency should meet more of- 
ten with the regional directors so that the 
Girectors will have more direct information 
on what is going on in their areas. 

3. We believe the committee should re- 
examine the appointments made to the Na- 
tional Advisory Board as it may be found 
that some of the members of that board are 
a long way from an understanding of small 
business or being representative of small 
business. 

4. A more aggressive action on the part 
of SBA to secure a greater share of Govern- 
ment husiness, and particularly to exercise 
its right to take prime contracts where same 
can.be channeied through groups of small 
business in the respective industries. We 
found in many areas that competent small 
engineering firms, for example, would be able 
to handle effectively prime contracts, singly 
or in groups, and possibly at lower cost to 
the Government. We urge special action 
by the committee in its direction to the 
agency on this. 

5. We believe that the committee should 
explore the privilege extended to the region- 
al offices in making loans up to $50,000 with- 
out consulting Washington. We would like 
to have the committee satisfy itself that in 
this permission there are no impediments and 
that it means just what it says. 


6. Our final recommendation, and we be- 
lieve a very important one, so that the con- 
structive help of SBA is not impaired 
through no fault of its own, is that we 
urge your committee to give special con- 
sideration and attention in making known 
to the antitrust agencies that they institute 
a more vigorous, consistent enforcement of 
the antitrust laws as the failure to enforce 
these laws can result in not alone destruc- 
tion to small business but to defeat the in- 
tent of Congress in financial ald to small 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to be noted that Mr. 
Barnes, SBA Administrator, recently advised 
a committee of the Congress, and I quote: 
“I recommend to the Congress that the 
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statutory life of the agency be extended for 
an additional 2 years.” It is our under- 
standing that in the first instance, in the 
creation of the act by the Congress, the 
agency up to this moment has been on pro- 
bation and I believe the record speaks for 
itself as to its overall value to small busi- 
ness, and the agency should now be made a 
permanent agency of the Government, with 
no statutory limitation as to expiration 
date as Congress can always take appropriate 
action to dissolve any agency of the Gov- 
ernment that fails to continue its worth. 

Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, to appear before your committee and 
express Our views in behalf of small business 
of this Nation. 


How Mauch Is He Worth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD an editorial published in the Mil- 
waukee Review, of Milwaukee, Oreg., 
whose very able editor is Monroe Sweet- 
land. The editorial is entitled “How 
Much Is He Worth?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Muca Is He WORTH? 


“How much is a biochemist worth to 
America? How much should the American 
people pay for a nuclear physicist?” 

These two questions were posed by Senator 
Wayne Morse when he spoke at West Linn 
Friday noon, and they set us thinking. 

The conflict with world communism is 
far more likely to be won in the arena of 
science and practical know-how than around 
the diplomatic table or on the field of battle, 
The United States cannot compete with the 
Chinese and Russian Reds in numbers, for 
they are vastly greater. We can compete 
for now in military prowess, but a great 
question mark hangs over the future as the 
margin fades between us in numbers of 
trained soldiers and stores of equipment, 

But we have one great advantage in which 
they are a generation behind us—the rich 
advantage we enjoy from the American school 
system. We take it all for granted as if it 
just naturally always was this way, and al- 
Ways would be. We exccl most of all be- 
cause of our educational system. Americans 
are made of the same stuff as our cousins 
in Europe and Africa and Asia from whence, 
not long ago, we or our forebears came, 
But the same stock comes out a very differ- 
ent set of men and women when they have 
gone through the American educational sys- 
tem. Therein lies our great advantage, and 
let’s keep it that way. 

One of these days before long, if we haven't 
already done it, we will produce some states- 
men who excel, too, just as we Americans 
have already led the parade of mankind for 
a generation in the fields of science, medi-. 
cine, nuclear rescarch, and applicd me- 
chanics. 

We don’t know the answer to Senator 
MorseE’s query. But we know that the cheap- 
est and most important dollars we spend are 
spent in building up the best school system 
in. the world. Out of this wellspring flows 
the life-giving, hope-giving stream of pro- 
ductive American minds. Whatever it costs, 
it's overwhelmingly worth the price. 
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Independent Natural Gas Producers Fail 
To Testify on Harris Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
months of March and April, I attended 
most of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee hearings on 
the Harris bill and other related legisla- 
tion to release the so-called independent 
producers of natural gas from Federal 
regulation. I will endeavor to summa- 
rize the statements before the House 
committee. 

During some 21 days of hearings, the 
committee heard slightly over 100 wit- 
nesses from various groups. Among the 
witnesses who testified for the Harris bill 
were the chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, Mr. Jerome K. Kuykendall; 
Mr. Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas 
Railroad Commission; Mr. David T. 
Searles, of Houston, Tex., who repre- 
sented some pipelines and some so-called 
independent producers; Dr. John W. 
Boatwright, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana; Mr. R. G. Laughton, 
president of the Laughton Oil Corp.; Mr. 
Russell B. Brown, general counsel of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America; Mr. Clarence T. Smith, mem- 
ber of the Illinois Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion; Mr. J. P. Jones, director of produc- 
tion of the Pengrade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion, of Pennsylvania; Mr. John F. Ma- 
rion, president of the Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America and also 
president of the Northern Natural Gas 
Co., of Omaha, Nebr., also representing 
some interstate pipelines; Mr. William 
Jackman, president of the Investors 
League of New York City; Mr. Lloyd C. 
Halverson, self-styled economist; Mr. H. 
B. Fell of the Chamber of Commerce; Mr. 
J. Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., and president 
of the National American Cattlemen’s 
Association; and Mr. Ray Willoughby, 
past president of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

The chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission testified for the Harris bill, 
and it is the first time I ever heard a pub- 
lic official in a so-called regulatory 
agency publicly ask the legislative body 
to give him less work to do and perhaps 
eliminate the necessity of the Commis- 
sion itself. 

I would hardly call the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana an independent 
preducer of either natural gas or oil. It 
would be difficult to believe that the 
Pennsylvania Pengrade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation is particularly interested in nat- 
ural gas reaching northern homes at fair 
and reasonable prices. It would hardly 
be expected that the representatives of 
the interstate pipelines would be vitally 
concerned in the cost of gas to the home- 
owners of New York, Akron, or Chicago. 
It is not surprising to find the Investors 
League zealously interested in the Harris 
bill because through it the investors in oil 
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and gas stocks stand a pretty good 
chance of a $5 billion windfall if the 
Harris bill becomes law. 

The president of the cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation testified for the Harris bill—and 
I can well understand that. Some of 
the large oil and gas ranches raise cattle 
as a mere sideline. And I can under- 
stand the testimony of the former presi- 
dent of the Wool Growers Association. 
As gas becomes more expensive for the 
folks in the northern cities, they will 
have to keep their thermostats down 
and their blood pressures up and go back 
to wearing woolen underwear. 

On the other hand, over 80 witnesses 
testified against the Harris bill, repre- 
senting cities, consumer groups, public 
utility officials and distributing com- 
panies. The distribution companies are 
concerned with the possibility of issuing 
increasingly higher gas bills to- the con- 
sumers and are therefore on the firing 
line. 

Throughout the hearings, I tried to 
determine just how many independent 
producers of natural gas there were. 
The Federal Power Commission report- 
ed to me that they did not know how 
many there were prior to 1953 because 
they were not required to determine 
that under the law. However, they re- 
port that in 1953 there were 4,545. The 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana in a 
letter to its stockholders stated on March 
16, 1955, that there were 5,000 independ- 
ent producers of natural gas while its 
neighbor, the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio told all of its stockholders in a pub- 
lication supporting the Harris bill that 
there were more than 4,000 producers. 
During the committee hearings I heard 
some testimony to the effect that there 
may be 6,000 to 8,000 independent pro- 
ducers. How can the committee intel- 
ligently arrive at a solution of this prob- 
lem without knowing how many inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas there 
really are and what percentage of the 
natural gas they produce? 

It may be entirely coincidental but 
it is interesting to note that the power- 
ful gas and oil lobby with its one mil- 
lion and a half dollar plush campaign 
fund forgot the elementary requisite of 
bringing a single so-called independent 
producer of natural gas to the cross- 
examination of committee members. 
The simple fact is that there was not 
a single person present at the House 
committee hearings who looked as 
though he had ever been covered with 
drill dust or oil spray—at least not for 
a long period of time. 

From these hearings and from the 
record, it appears to me that the so- 
called independent producers of natural 
gas are ghost riders in the sky created 
and dancing to the music of the oil 
companies of America and groups of in- 
vestors in oil stocks and natural gas 
pipelines whose fundamental interest, 
whose basic desire is profit—pure and 
selfish profit—free from Federal regu- 
lation, free from Federal scrutiny and 
free from public calculation. Their in- 
terest is certainly incompatible and con- 
trary to that of the great body of con- 
sumers of natural gas who can make no 
selection as to the source of their gas 
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supply and who have very little to say 
about the price they must pay for it. 
These so-called independent produc- 
ers—these ghost riders in the sky—are 
ghost riding against the public interest 
in the Harris bill. 


Kings Highway Board of Trade Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the 50th anniversary of the 
Kings Highway Board of Trade, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article, writ- 
ten by Carol Taylor, which appeared in 
the May 20, 1955, edition of the New 
York World Telegram and Sun: 

FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS ARE MARKED 

(By Carol Taylor) 

Fifty years ago, the Kings Highway Board 
of Trade tossed a public entertainment at 
the Pabst Loop Hotel in Coney Island to 
support the Kings Highway Library, which 
it founded. 

More than $100 was netted, the board’s 
musty records recall * * * “this being sufi- 
cient to operate the library for over 18 
months.” 

The library was then located in C. E. Kem- 
ble’s drugstore, 1402 Kings Highway. There 
was a paid librarian and a circulation of 
about 150 books a month. y 

ORIGINAL PURPOSE 

A few months ago, a magnificent $800,000 
Kings Highway Library was dedicated at 
Kings Highway and Ocean Avenue and the 
street's board of trade paused for nostalgic 
reflection. It was to get a library for the 
neighborhood that the board was organized 
50 years ago and, as it celebrates its golden 
anniversary this spring, it can well claim 
that its own growth illustrates the growth 
and development of Brooklyn. 

Among other projects the board shouldered 
at the turn of the century were: a celebra- 
tion to assure the first sane and safe Inde- 
pendence Day in Brooklyn; construction of 
schools, sidewalks, and the neighborhood's 
first firehouse; appointment of a gas lamp 
committee for installation of. Welsbach 
Street lamps. 

The New York Telephone Co. was petli- 
tioned to improve service on the party lines 
in the Coney Island district and to abolish 
“the old crank telephone system now in 
vogue.” 


THE SIDEWALKS 


The board’s sidewalk committee succeeded 
in having Kings Highway sidewalks spread 
with cinders which, alone, it was recorded at 
the time, “justifies the existence of the board 
of trade, as was aptly remarked by a man 
who walks the highway daily.” 

All of this serves to remind that, while 
times may have changed, the Kings Highway 
Board of Trade goes on much as it did half 
a century ago—as a local civic organization 
in the mold of the old New England town 
meeting. It flourishes to glorify and im- 
prove the neighborhood of the proud, pol- 
ished street known as Kings Highway, which 
winds through Brooklyn from Gravesend to 
Brownsville. 

The board now has 210 members—promi- 
nent merchants, professional men, and rep- 
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resentatives of financial institutions and 
utilities. Its president, Edmund G. Flowers, 
administrative officer of the Kings Highway 
Savings Bank, says community spirit still 
propels the board in crusades for better play- 
grounds, libraries, schools, and parks, in fact 
for all that goes to make the section a good 
place to live. 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


To celebrate its golden jubilee, many spe- 
cial events are planned to spotlight Kings 
Highway. Nat Morgenstern, executive direc- 
tor, announces that a beauty contest will be 
held in June to select Miss Kings Highway 
of 1955, and a sales jubilee will be held in 
the fall featuring 1905 prices. 

The Kings Highway Board of Trade was 
organized on the evening of December 4, 
1905, when about 16 citizens living in the 
vicinity of Kings Highway met at the law 
offices of Messrs. Netling, Raymond & Co., at 
East 15th Street, to perfect plans for the in- 
stallation of a branch public library to serve 
the neighborhood. 

The first annual report of the secretary 
commented: “Little did any one of these 16 
men imagine that this was to be the begin- 
ning of a board of trade that, on its first 
birthday, would be able to show a member- 
ship roll of 75.” 


A CHAMPION 


A permanent organization was set up, and 
from that time on Kings Highway was never 
without a champion for better schools, light- 
ing, fire protection, or sewerage. 

The board kept a finger in every commu- 
nity pie as well. It backed the exhibit by the 
committee on congestion of population in 
New York which was held at 174 Montague 
Street in April 1908 and was honored by a 
special day in its name. 

Still in possession of the board is a hand- 
written letter of appreciation from the citi- 
zens’ celebration for opening of Brooklyn 
subway. “The Citizens Central Committee,” 
it reads, “acknowledges with thanks the re- 
receipt of $5 from the Kings Highway Board 
of Trade.” 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The board pushed for construction of 
PS-153 and on another occasion a committee 
bearded Mayor William Gaynor “until the 
city gave us a fire company.” Still later, the 
board’s records show: “We stirred the com- 
missioner of public works to install the nu- 
merous catch basins and lay the cinder cross- 
ing which have made Kings Highway and 
neighboring streets half-way passable.” 

Not all projects met with instant success. 
In 1907, the board was sadly informed by 
Thomas R. Farrell, superintendent of high- 
ways: “Replying to your letter of recent date 
regarding sprinkling of streets * * * I beg 
to advise all sprinkling has been discon- 
tinued owing to lack of funds to carry on 
this work.” 

The safe and sane July 4 celebrations be- 
came an annual event. In 1913, it was held 
in the grove and meadow of John Gerken 
at Kings Highway and Coney Island Avenue 
and featured a fat men’s race, ladies’ sack 
race, potato race for girls, band concert by 
Gartner’s Military Band and fireworks by 
Pain—was not further explained. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


So Kings Highway today reflects the care- 
ful nurturing it has received through the 
years from the board of trade that bears its 
name. It is a street of handsome apartment 
houses, one-family dwellings, of a fine, highly 
concentrated business district east of Ocean 
Parkway from East Eighth Street to Ocean 
Avenue. East from Ocean Avenue it becomes 
a beautiful boulevard. 

It has proudly preserved the traditions of 
the historic old Kings Highway which swept 
in a majestic curve from the Narrows down 
to the backbone of the island. In the early 
days, Kings Highway was the highway from 
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Long Island to Staten Island, New Jersey, and 
Philadelphia. It ran to a ferry between Fort 
Hamilton and Staten Island, called Deny’s 
Ferry. 

And, it is recorded, in the Revolutionary 
War, after the British troops had landed at 
Gravesend Bay, the flank movement of Lord 
Howe preceding the Battle of Long Island 
was made by marching through Kings High- 
way to New Lots. 


Power in a Stall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Power in a Stall,” published in 
the Washington Post of May 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER IN A STALL 


With a good deal of justification there is 
mounting criticism of the administration’s 
policy, or lack of policy, on the generation 
and distribution of electric power. This 
policy generally has been portrayed in theory 
as one of partnership with the States and 
private industry, with the Federal Govern- 
ment prepared to help develop resources 
when other groups could not do so economi- 
cally. In practice the policy has proved to 
be one of retrenchment or at best inaction. 

C. Girard Davidson, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, testified before a 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee the other day that in the power-hungry 
Northwest not a single new start or authori- 
zation has been made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the present administration. 
Indeed, the emphasis of the Interior Depart- 
ment. seems to have been on eliminating or 
frustrating the preferences enjoyed by mu- 
nicipalities and cooperatives under existing 
law by requiring consumer groups to build 
their own transmission lines. 

A Federal Power Commission examiner has 
come up with a curious recommendation re- 
specting the site of the controversial Hells 
Canyon Dam in Idaho. He says, in effect, 
that a high-level federally built dam would 
make the most economical use of the site; 
but since this is politically infeasible he rec- 
ommends approval of one of the three low- 
level dams asked by the Idaho Power Co. 
(even though proponents of a Federal proj- 
ect say this would ruin the site for any 
broader development). In the well-estab- 
lished field of rural electrification there has 
been criticism of a do-nothing administra- 
tion policy. Morris L. Cooke, former Rural 
Electrification Administrator, declined to at- 
tend ceremonies marking the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Rural Electrification Act, because 
“the drastic cutting down, really almost 
eliminating planning advice to cooperatives” 
seemed to him to threaten the very life of 
REA. 

This newspaper does not share the feeling 
of some public-power enthusiasts that all 
private-power companies are selfish and 
greedy, nor does it believe that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to build a 
powerplant every time someone asks it tọ. 
Private expansion in the power field ought 
to be encouraged wherever it is economical, 
makes constructive use of resources and is 
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in keeping with the wishes of the people. 
Similarly, liquidation of some uneconomic or 
mismanaged rural co-ops may well be wise 
public policy. 

But the fact remains that in large areas, 
particularly in the west, hydroelectric power 
is the most economical form of power, and 
the Federal Government has a direct re- 
sponsibility to insure the wise development 
of water resources belonging to all the peo- 
ple. Furthermore, quite apart from the ini- 
tation of new projects, there is nothing un- 
American about the insistence that prefer- 
ences to co-ops and municipalities on exist- 
ing projects not be vitiated by someone's idea 
that this is the way to help private enter- 
prise. One gets the impression that the ad- 
ministration is so taken in by the cries of 
socialism that it is largely insensitive to 
the power needs of an expanding economy. 


The Challenge of Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Commonweal of 
May 20. We as a nation have a grave 
responsibility. We have an abundance 
of wealth and yet we still permit people 
to live undernourished and impoverished. 
Our religions have taught us that the 
individual is only the custodian of 
wealth—not the owner. This applies, 
surely, to nations as well. 

Therefore, it is a moral responsibility 
for us Americans, as a people, to see to 
it that starving humans are fed. 


This is pointed out very precisely in 
the editorial and it is my fervent hope 
that it will strike home. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF ABUNDANCE 


Day after day the evidence accumulates. 
Whether it be in terms of farm and factory 
production, corporation profits, or per-family 
national income, the world has never before 
beheld the abundance and nationwide 
prosperity today enjoyed by the United 
States. Being statistical, this evidence fails 
to reveal the millions of Amcricans who are 
not sharing in this extraordinary degree of 
material well-being, but the proportion of 
those who are is one of the most remarkable 
aspects of this enviable situation. 

According to the latest findings of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, this country pro- 
duces nearly half the factory-made goods in 
the world; with 6 percent of the world’s 
population and 7 percent of the land, 
America produces and consumes a third of 
the world’s goods. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures point to Government stocks 
amounting to $8% billion worth of unsold 
farm surpluses. Simply to store these excess 
commodities we have produced costs the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers a million dollars a day. 

This overall abundance comes at a time 
when the world of men has become, in effect, 
smaller and smaller. To learn of human 
needs in the most distant sector of the globe 
is a matter of minutes; aid in the form of 
medicines, for example, can be flown to a 
stricken area in a few hours. „At the same 
time there is great unrest in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin Amcrica, and virtually the whole world 
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is caught up in the Communist struggle for 
world domination—a drive that skillfully 
Capitalizes on past and present injustices 
and crying human needs. May it not well be 
that the United States with its abundance 
has, in the designs of divine providence, a 
speciai role set before it? 

Totalitarian threat or no, are we not com- 
pelled in conscience to share our comparative 
abundance, which ultimately is truly God- 
given, with needy fellow men? And the term 
“abundance” in this case means far more 
than the produce itself of our prolific farms 
and factories. It also encompasses the re- 
quisite technical proficiency, economic and 
organizational know-how and the intricacies 
of sound corporate and State finance. Be- 
yond, and as a result of all these there is 
the desire of peoples to produce, advance, 
and build for the future. Americans have 
these abilities and more—in the way of or- 
ganizing, producing and governing in the 
common interest—to impart to vast numbers 
of their fellow men. 

This is a basic conviction of the hundred 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant religious 
leaders whose statement on American Abun- 
dance and World Need was made public on 
May 4. They declare that the abundance 
which is ours and the potential productivity 
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enjoyed and a trust to be administered in the 
name of God and in the service of mankind. 
It is contrary to the will of God that islands 
of prosperity should persist amid oceans of 
poverty, hunger, and distress. Providence 
does appear to to have other designs for the 
United States, if we have the vision and 
courage to respond. 

Wholehearted acceptance of this new role 
in the world will provide a great challenge 
for the American people. It will call upon 
the undivided attention of our best minds 
and an unrelenting national determination 
to thrust aside obstacles manned by various 
shortsighted domestic private interests and 
foreign foes. It demands a new and abiding 
concern on the part of Americans for the 
progress of other peoples. To bring this 
about, nothing would be more effective than 
a dramatic appeal to the Nation by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The practical difficulties are legion. The 
administration, for example, has for months 
been trying to dispose of a billion dollars 
worth of surplus farm products in needy 
foreign lands. To date but $33 million 
out of the proposed $700 million worth 
has actually been sold for foreign cur- 
rencies. The problem of freight charges 
bas greatly impeded the distribution 
of the amount of surpluses to be des- 
ignated as gifts from the United States 
Government. Protocol and red tape have 
impeded the program all along the line. 
Without something like the direct interven- 
tion of the President the excess foodstufls 
will never get to the needy. 

Even if we embark wholeheartedly upon a 
program of imparting technological and 
organizational Know-how on the scale cur- 
rently needed in the world, the difficulties 
will be immense. Time and again the peo- 
ples most in need of the means of earning 
a real livelihood will manifest a diffidence 
compounded of malnutrition, disease, il- 
literacy, lethargy, and suspicion. The big- 
gest job will be to get such programs actually 
started. 

If a catalog of the practical difficulties 
would seem endless, that does not change 
the nature of the challenge. Moreover, 
Americans are particularly proficient in over- 
coming ail sorts of practical difficulties. 
The means of achieving unparalleled abun- 
dance has been entrusted to us at a turn- 
ing point in history. No doubt we could 
keep it largely in our own hands for a time, 
shoring up our comparatively lavish exist- 
ence with high tariff walls, continued re- 
strictive immigration and the latest weapons. 
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We can, if we will, however, build toward 
a great and secure national future by taking 
up the challenge presented to our talents 
by the underproductive areas of the. world. 
We have the tools to thrust endemic human 
want into the background and at the same 
time to deliver many peoples from the threat 
of a totalitarian fate. 


Letter by Columbia Asscciatien to 
President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Thomas B, Di 
Candia, president of the Grand Council 
Civil Service Columbia Associations, 
Inc., and the text of a letter addressed 
to President Eisenhower by the above 
organization in connection with the 
President’s 1952 campaign pledge to re- 
vise the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

The Columbia Association, as it is 
known popularly, is an organization of 
more than 50,000 American citizens of 
Italian descent who are Federal, State, 
or municipal civil service employees, 
They are an intensely loyal and patriotic 
group whose activities are centered in 
the State of New York. 

At this point, I should like to call to 
the attention of all my colleagues that 
on April 20 I initiated action on a dis- 
charge petition to bring out my bill, H. 
R. 501, to amend and revise the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. I urge 
all of you to sign this petition so that we 
can bring this bill to the House floor for 
early discussion and a vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert into 
the Recorp the letter from Mr. Di Can- 
dia to me and his letter to the President, 
which read as follows: 

GRAND COUNCIL CIVIL SERVICE 
COLUMBIA ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hon. VICTOR ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFusO: Enclosed you 
will find a copy of the resolution that was 
sent to the President of the United States, 
in which we are reminding the President of 
his 1952 campaign pledge to amend and re- 
vise the Walter-McCarran Act. 

We hope that you will do all in your power 
to help to rectify the injustices of the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act by bringing this issue on 
the floor of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas B. Di CANDIA, 
President, 


Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President, United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Due to the furore re- 
cently sweeping the country over the Walter- 
McCarran Act and the 1953 Refugee Act, this 
association, composed of over 50,000 civil- 
service employees, all American citizens of 
Italian lineage, called a special meeting on 
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the 26th day of April 1955 to intelligently 
study and discuss this matter. After hear- 
ing reports from a committee assigned to 
study the matter, the association adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Be it— 

“Resolved, That Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
President of the United States of America, 
be apprised of this meeting. 

“That the President be informed that his 
campaign pledge of 1952 with regard to re- 
vising, altering, or amending the Walter- 
McCarran Act was received favorably by this 
association, as we had long been active in 
the fight to endeavor to eliminate all laws 
on the National, State, and local level which 
discriminated against any minority group 
because of racial, religious, or national 
origin. 

“That while we did not consider the 
Refugee Act of 1953 as adequate legislation, 
overcoming the slur and indignity on cer- 
tain minority groups, we, nevertheless, felt 
that this was an honest effort on the part 
of this administration to adjust or amelio- 
rate a shameful and intolerable situation 
with respect to immigration quotas. 

“That we were shocked at the statements 
made by Mr. Corsi and Mr. McLeod that said 
act was so drawn that it cannot be properly 
administered. We were informed that of the 
200,000 refugees to be admitted from January 
1, 1954, to December 31, 1956, only a little 
over 1,000 have entered the United States 
after more than 15 months since the act 
became effective. 

“We were amazed that Mr. Dulles does not 
consider Mr. Corsi a capable administrator; 
hence his dismissal. All this after it was 
reported in the press that Mr. Dulles con- 
sidered Mr. Corsi the best-qualified person 
in the United States to administer the 1953 
Refugee Act. 


“That we, the members of this associa- 
tion, have had great faith in you and your 
administration and want to continue to feel 
the same way. However, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the fact that 
we have heard no word either in the press 
or on the air with regard to your views in 
this matter, and that we have no definite 
answer from you or your subordinates with 
respect to the 1953 Refugee Act, we are left 
with this question uppermost in our minds. 

“Dear Mr. President, what are we to be- 
lieve?” 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS B. Dr CANDIA, 
President. 


German Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT fi. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “German Assets,” published in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 1, 
1955. The editorial sets forth the prob- 
lems and circumstances connected with 
the seizure and administration of these 
enemy assets during World War II. 

There being no objection, the cditorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMAN ASSETS 


The State Department has offered a deal 
to West Germany whereby no German may 
recover more than $10,000 of assets seized 
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from him during World War II in the United 
States. It will restore copyrights and trade- 
marks, as well as such cultural property as 
paintings, but it refuses to permit any res- 
toration of confiscated German corporate as- 
sets. 

The corporate seizures represent the ju- 
ciest loot. Such properties as the $100 mil- 
lion General Aniline & Film Corp. are 
among them. While some political in- 
siders profited by acquiring fat administra- 
tive jobs in such seized enterprises, one ef- 
fect has been to put the American Govern- 
ment into private business on a scale never 
foreseen or intended by Congress. 

We have previously said that the perma- 
nent retention of such properties is in vio- 
lation of international law and of specific 
commitments assumed in the 1923 treaty of 
friendship and commerce with Germany. 
Morally, there is no justification for such 
Government sponsored robbery, legaily there 
is less, and practically the policy is ill ad- 
vised, when we are seeking to bring Ger- 
many into effective military alliance against 
Russia. We put ourselves on no better foot- 
ing than the Russians, who looted German 
industrial plants after the end of the war 
and carted off the spoils to the Soviet Union. 

Congress will have the last word on this 
subject and legislation pending there may 
rectify a substantial injustice. The Mor- 
genthau plan was bad enough, without car- 
rying on a similar spoliation of the defeated 
country here in our own land. 


Call for Candor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as a par- 
ent I know I bespeak the sentiments of 
many others regarding the confusion 
that exists over the Nation’s polio-vac- 
cine situation. What are we to do, many 
of us ask? I believe that the following 
editorial which appeared in the May 21 
issue of the Newark Star-Ledger entitled 
“Call for Candor” states the case point- 
edly and bluntly: 

CALL For CANDOR 

A pall of painful confusion has settled over 
the Nation’s polio situation. It is even more 
confusing today than last week, and that is 
going some. 

Last week, the hubbub was whether or 
not the vaccine would arrive on time. Dates 
were scheduled, dates were called off, mys- 
terious messages went out that something 
was wrong with the way the vaccine was 
being tested, shipments were held up, some 
batches were released, others were not, state- 
ments were made that “everything is fine,” 
but statements immediately followed saying 
“let’s check the stuff over again, please.” 

New Jersey still has not received the word 
to inoculate our children. And now the 
dismal question has been raised whether or 
not our children will receive their second 
shots on time. 

The biggest obstacle we have had to face 
in the polio situation thus far has been 
the lack of information. It is not enough 
to postpone carefully made plans with some 
mumbling about checking factors X and Y 
again, 

After all the details that were released, 
including much scientific gobbledygook, 
about the vaccine itself, the American pub- 
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lic is entitled to equal details about the 
current situation. We need candor. We 
want to know just what’s going on, and why. 
Only this way can we make the proper eval- 
uations and, therefore, the proper decisions. 
Let’s designate someone in Washington who 
can report to the Nation, carefully, concisely, 
clearly, and honestly just what is going on. 
This report, incidentally, might include 
some words on why Canada seems to be able 
to inoculate its kids without any fuss 
whatever, 


Pressure Groups and the Tax Laws—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an emi- 
nent authority on taxation, Professor 
William L. Cary, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, Evanston, Ill., has 
written a carefully documented study, 
Pressure Groups and the Revenue Code: 
A Requiem in Honor of the Departing 
Uniformity of the Tax Laws, in the 
March 1955 issue of the Harvard Law 
Review. 


There follows the first part of this 
study: 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND THE REVENUE CODE: 
A REQUIEM IN HONOR OF THE DEPARTING 
UNIFORMITY OF THE Tax LAWS 


(By William L. Cary, professor of law, North- 
western University, A. B., Yale, 1931, LL. B., 
1934; M. B. A., Harvard, 1938) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The genesis of this paper is the casual 
remark of a Washington lawyer who asked, 
“What is the point of litigating a tax case 
when we can have the statute amended for 
the same outlay of time and money?” Prob- 
ably his statement was inaccurate, and cer- 
tainly it was extreme, but it comes as no 
surprise to sophisticated counsel daily study- 
ing the tax services to identify new patch- 
work stitched upon the internal revenue 
quilt. Pressure groups appear to be active, 
and effective, in the constant alteration of 
our tax laws. Whether their efforts take 
the form of new sections, or euphemistically 
called technical changes,’ there is today an 
accelerating tendency away from uniformity 
and toward preferential treatment. The 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 does not alter 
this trend. 

Some very admirable counsel have com- 
mented that my concern should not be with 
pressure groups in principle but with the 
effectiveness of the wrong groups as dis- 
tinguished from the right ones. They would 
examine each new amendment and ask 
whether it is good or bad. Their approach 
is, of course, subjective, depending upon 
one’s views as to what is socially and eco- 
nomically desirable tax policy. It is prob- 
ably true that no one can be completely ob- 
jective and that some bias will be inevitable, 
Yet the attempt here is considerably broader. 
It-is an attack, or rather, a modest foray, 
upon the whole movement toward preferen- 
tial and specialized amendments, irrespec- 
tive of what group is preferred. 

The root of the evil is not easily identi- 
fied. Neither capital nor labor, neither the 
Democratic nor the Republican Party, is 
alone at fault. It is unhappily true that 
the trend toward special treatment has not 
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been arrested by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion or its predecessors. In all probability 
the basic trouble lies in our political system 
as a whole and in Congress particularly. 
Perhaps, then, it is a futile pursuit to raise 
any doubt about current developments in 
tax legislation. Dr. T. S. Adams recognized 
years ago that modern taxation or tax- 
making in its most characteristic aspect is 
a group contest in which powerful interests 
vigorously endeavor to rid themselves of 
present or proposed tax burdens.* But one 
need not repudiate the democratic process 
to deplore certain abuses which creep into it.* 

If this article sought to settle the basic 
issues of taxation, such as the selection of 
the rate structure and the choice between 
more excise, individual income, or corporate 
taxes, it would indeed be taking sides in what 
Dr. Adams referred to as “class politics.” ¢ 
For our purpose let us accept the existing 
structure of tax laws and focus upon the 
preferential treatment and inequities within 
them. Thus the topic has been narrowed 
substantially. Though it may still be ar- 
gued that this paper is unrealistic—an effort 
to take politics out of politics—I venture 
that this introduction of a quixotic approach 
to revenue legislation is no more bizarre 
than the enactment of certain amendments 
to the code recently introduced and adopted 
by Congress. 

We have reason to be concerned about the 
future of taxation and tax administration. 
One economist has argued that when tax 
revenue exceeds 25 percent of national in- 
come, the danger point has been reached." 
Upon this assumption we already have ap- 
proached the limits of taxable capacity. 
Probably the most distinguished writers on 
economics disagree.* There is, however, an- 
other limit upon taxable capacity, which is 
basically psychological and has been too long 
taken for granted despite its importance. 
Our fiscal system cannot survive unless the 
majority of the citizenry retain confidence 
in the equity and uniformity of our tax laws 
and their administration, and will not coun- 
tenance tax evasion. Stated in other words, 
the tendency toward preferential treatment 
breeds disrespect for the tax laws, and with- 
out respect there will be no effort made to 
abide by them. 


The initial objective of this paper will be 
to demonstrate specifically the trend toward 
special legislation in the revenue laws. Prin- 
cipal reliance will be placed upon the Reve- 
nue Acts of 19517 and 1954, which afford an 
extraordinary range of examples illustrating 
the history of pressures upon tax legislation, 
As will become quite clear from their pro- 
visions, Congress has responded to pressures 
for the benefit of specific individuals, indus- 
tries, and economic groups. Following the 
analysis of particular amendments, a com- 
parison will be attempted of the forms of 
relief currently available under the code for 
some of the major economic classes in our 
society: investors, owners of businesses, cor- 
porate executives, organized labor, farmers, 
and professional persons. 


1 Sce, e. g., act of October 25, 1949, 63 Stat. 
€91, and Technical Changes Act of 1953, 67 
Stat. 615. 

* Adams, Ideals and Idealism in Taxation, 
18 Am. Econ. Rev. I (1928). 

*Inquiry may arise whether this paper is 
an ambitious crusade against subsidies of all 
kinds authorized by Congress, such as parity 
for the farmers, bonuses for veterans, and 
tariffs upon imported goods. The answer is 
clearly negative. True enough, there are 
pressure groups behind them, but at least the 
subsidies themselves are generally open and 
aboveboard. In contrast, preferential tax 
treatment is often hard to detect and be- 
comes apparent only after careful scrutiny. 
Secondly, and more important, the main 
thrust of the tax laws must be to raise reve- 
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nue, and not to satisfy political pressures by 
indirect grants-in-aid fostering disunifor- 
mity and inequity: For analyses of pressure 
groups primarily outside the tax field, see 
Wirtz, Government by Private Groups, 13 
La. L. Res. 440 (1953); Schriftgiesser, The 
Lobbyists; the Art and Business of Influenc- 
ing Lawmakers- (1951); Crawford, The Pres- 
sure Boys (1929). 

See note 2 supra. 

®Clark, The Danger Point in Taxes, Har- 
per’s, Dec. 1950, p. 67. 

*Sce, e. g„ Pechman & Mayer, Mr. Colin 
Ciark on the Limits of Taxation, 34 Rev. 
Econ. & Statis., 232 (1952). 

165 Stat. 452. 

8 68A Stat. 3. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the next 
section of Prof. William Cary’s thought- 
ful study of our tax system is entitled 
“Response to Pressures From Individuals 
and Special Groups,” which explains how 
special relief provisions for individuals 
and groups have been firmly embedded 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954: 


II. RESPONSE TO PRESSURES FROM INDIVIDUALS 
AND SPECIAL GROUPS 


A. Retention of old relief provisions 


Special relief provisions for individuals 
and private groups contained in the preced- 
ing law have been recnacted and are firmly 
embedded in the 1954 code. Probably the 
finest demonstration of legislative tenacity, 
and of human incapacity to weed out laws 
once on the books, is section 1240, popularly 
known as the Mayer provision, in honor of 
the alleged principal beneficiary under it.’ 
Originally introduced in the Revenue Act of 
1951,” the provision bears the deceptively 
general title of ““Taxability to Employee of 
Termination Payments.” As a general rule, 
except in the case of qualified pension and 
like plans,” any lump-sum distribution upon 
retirement is taxable to the employee and 
bunched in 1 year as ordinary income.” Yet 
to resolve this predicament in the case of 
one movie executive, the bill provided for 
capital gains treatment where the taxpayer 
had been employed for more than 20 years, 
had held his rights to future profits for 12 
years during his term of employment, and 
had the right to receive a percentage of prof- 
its for life or for a period of at least 5 years 
after the termination of his employment. 
How many persons could such a restricted 
provision cover? Perhaps an averaging sys- 
tem is needed for bunched income generally, 
or for retiring employees,“ but is there any 
sound basis for the relief of one executive 
through capital gains treatment? It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that counsel did not even 
trouble to present this amendment, and an- 
other involving personal holding companies, 
to the House Ways and Means Committee, 
but took all the matters which he sponsored 
directly to the Senate Finance Committee. 
Apparently pressure upon Members of one 
House sufficed to insure enactment of both 
measures.“ In 1954 the question arose as to 
how this provision should be treated in the 
new code. Presumably because of its nar- 
row scope it was omitted in the House bill. 
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However, in the hearings before the Senate 
committee the proponent pointed out that 
“No explanation of the omission is contained 
in the Ways and Means Committee report, 
and it is believed that the omission was in- 
advertent.”“ He urged not only that the bill 
should incorporate the existing provision but 
also that the provision should be extended to 
cover the few cases where the taxpayer has 
rendered personal services under an agency 
contract involving receipt of profits after its 
termination. The argument was made that 
so long as relief was available to corporate 
employees under the original statute there 
was no reason why it should not be amended 
to cover comparable agency situations. The 
plea was effective to achieve the reaccept- 
ance of the 1951 provision by the Senate,” 
though it did not succeed in expanding its 
coverage. 

In this case, as in the case of the personal 
holding company amendment," there may 
be nothing alarming about the particular 
relief which the taxpayer received. How- 
ever, the result was that a few persons were 
allowed special treatment, while others un- 
doubtedly have suffered from comparable 
restraints, 


B. New relief provisions 


The 1954 code has not only incorporated 
the special relief provisions contained in pre- 
ceding acts, but has also added new ones. 
Perhaps the most amusing addition is sec- 
tion 6073 (b), where—thanks to prevailing 
pressures along the coastal areas—the extra 
time given farmers to file a declaration is 
stretched by the parenthetical phrase ‘“(in- 
cluding oyster farming).” * 

A new case of congressional generosity in 
the 1954 code seems tailored to the needs of 
certain commission merchants in the South. 
Whether by custom or rules of the trade, a 
few of them are required to do business as 
partnerships although for tax purposes their 
preference would be in favor of operating in 
the corporate form. Their problem was con- 
sidered by the Treasury, and received serious 
attention in connection with the adminis- 
tration’s stated policy of favoring small busi- 
ness. In his budget message of 1954 the 
President said that small firms should be 
able to operate under whatever form of or- 
ganization is desirable without being influ- 
enced by tax considerations, and then recom- 
mended “that corporations with a small 
number of active stockholders be given the 
option to be taxed as partnerships and that 
certain partnerships be given the option to 
be taxed as corporations.” 19 

Provisions implementing this recommen- 
dation did not appear in the 1954 House bill 
(H. R. 8300) but were incorporated in the 
later Senate version. Section 1351 of the 
latter provided that corporations could elect 
to have the tax status of partnerships under 
specified conditions, and section 1361 gave 
an option to partnerships where capital was 
a material income-producing factor to be 
taxed as corporations. The latter was de- 
scribed in the Senate report as “comple- 
mentary to the similar option granted cer- 
tain corporations.” » 

The first and more important section, sec- 
tion 1351, was eliminated in conference, 
but—though few were affected—the mo- 
mentum behind section 1361 was enough to 
effect its retention, thus putting the cart 
before the horse. In other words, two provi- 
sions linked together by the President and 
Senate were separated, and only the minor 
one—benefiting a handful—was ultimately 
enacted. At this point it may be asked why 
these partners should not be permitted to be 
taxed as if incorporated when they are not 
allowed to operate in the corporate form. 
But if this is the case, should they be singled 
out or should the same relief be available 
to all the professions as well? They too are 
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required to practice as partners. 'The facts 
are that the statute is carefully drafted to 
exclude lawyers, doctors, and all types of 
partnerships in which capital is not a ma- 
terial income-producing factor.” 

A major example of largess in 1954 was in 
favor of inventors and persons financing 
them in section 1235. Under the preceding 
law the controversy whether the sale of a 
patent should receive capital-gains treatment 
involved two questions: Was the originator 
an amateur or a professional, and did he re- 
ceive for his patent installment payments or 
royalties taxable as ordinary income?“ To 
obviate existing uncertainty and “to provide 
an incentive to inventors to contribute to the 
welfare of the Nation,” these considera- 
tions were eliminated. The House bill re- 
stricted the relief to the “first and original” 
inventor * and to cases where the sales price 
was not dependent, for more than 5 years, 
upon the productivity, use or disposition of 
the patent in the hands of the buyer.™ The 
Senate, however, concluding that the House 
bill had not “accomplished its objective of 
stimulating inventions,” * extended preferred 
treatment to anyone not a close relative or 
employee of the inventor who purchased 
the rights or an undivided interest in the 
invention before it was reduced to actual 
practice, and removed the 5-year proviso.” 
It should be noted, however, that the wishes 
of the patent lobby have not been fully sat- 
isfied. In the 1953 hearings the president of 
the National Patent Council urged that pat- 
ents receive percentage depletion on the 
ground that “The depletion allowance is 
based on the fact that the supply of oil or 
minerals in a given area will eventually be 
exhausted. However, not one penny is given 
to an inventor for depletion, although a pat- 
ent can last only 17 years.” * 

The benefits conferred upon inventors and 
their financial angels should be contrasted 
with the treatment of artists, authors, and 
composers under the current tax law. While 
many groups within our society (including a 
single movie executive) have become benefi- 
ciarics of amendments converting income 
into capital gains, the Revenue Act of 1950 
administered the coup de grace to literary, 
musical, or artistic compositions by expressly 
excluding them from the definition of capi- 
tal assets subject to favorable treatment.” 
Why should the disposition of books and 
symphonies not enjoy capital-gains treat- 
ments, while the sale of patents, livestock, 
and coal and timber royalties do? Is it be- 
cause America tends to favor material suc- 
cess at the expense of developing the arts? 
Surely it cannot be that our critics abroad 
speak the truth. Most of us believe that this 
is not a conscious policy of discrimination 
against nonmaterial values. On the narrow 
issue of the 1950 amendment, the favorable 
ruling and the unfavorable publicity re- 
ceived with respect to the sale of the Eisen- 
hower book may have been responsible for 
congressional action.” In general, however, 
the reason why professional men and artists 
are not receiving favorable treatment is prob- 
ably a pragmatic one. They are individual- 
ists, too scattered to represent an effective 
political force, and without a lobby dedicated 
solely to the cause of obtaining special tax 
advantages. For example, while 3 represent- 
atives of 2 separate patent organizations ap- 
peared before the Senate committee on the 
1954 act,™ only 1 representative of the Mys- 
tery Writers of America, Inc., was present.™ 
Upon the conclusion of her testimony, the 
chairman asked, “Why shouldn't we give 
these people some relief?” and received the 
reply that “We looked into this, and it is 
just a question of how far we want to go in 
extending capital-gains treatment.” 3 

Although the foregoing illustrate, without 
exhausting, the special relief provisions en- 
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acted in 1954, brief reference should be made 
to the amendment of old estate tax section 
811 (g). The 1954 Code excludes life-insur- 
ance proceeds from the gross estate, whether 
decedent paid some or all of the premiums, 
so long as he retained no “incidents of own- 
ership.”* Even before the new section was 
6 months old, it was said that the adminis- 
tration might seek its modification: some 
Treasury officials have discovered that the 
life-insurance industry has been strenuously 
selling the new provision, telling clients that 
only through insurance policies can they 
completely escape tax liability." 
C. Special provisions for charities 

Lest it be thought that the only persons 
seeking special treatment are individuals or 
groups having a profit motive, attention 
should be directed to provisions dealing with 
charitable donations and organizations. One 
of the earliest relief provisions, first enacted 
in 1924,* is the so-called “Philadelphia Nun” 
provision, which permitted unlimited deduc- 
tions if contributions plus taxes during the 
10 preceding taxable years equaled more 
than 90 percent of taxable income.** Because 
the provision appeared “unduly strict,” * 
Congress provided in the 1954 Code that the 
90 percent test must be met in only 8 of the 
10 years. Even with this new relaxation 
the section still appears to be tailored to the 
problem of only a handful of ascetics. 

In the Revenue Act of 1951” a special 
statute was passed for the relief of Wesleyan 
University, which had purchased a publica- 
tion for elementary school children, then 
earning a million dollars a year. Under the 
1950 act income of a charity over $1,000 de- 
rived from unrelated business became tax- 
able; * the 1951 act provided a 3-year period 
of grace to tax-exempt organizations to re- 
adjust outside businesses which they had 
purchased—but relief was limited strictly to 
the publishing field. The proponent of the 
measure, Senator McMahon, indicated that 
Wesleyan planned to integrate the publica- 
tion into the university; but since it was cir- 
culated in primary schools only, Senator Kerr 
intimated that the real object must be to in- 
tegrate the million dollars per year, as in the 
case of any other profitable investment.* 

Under the 1954 Code an extra 10 percent 
charitable deduction is provided to individ- 
uals if the contribution is made to churches, 
schools, or hospitals,“ while the regular 20 
percent may be paid to the broad list of tax- 
exempt organizations.“ Possibly the selec- 
tion of these three classes of charities for 
special treatment may be justified on logical 
grounds. However, let us compare the selec- 
tion with the provision denying tax exemp- 
tion to institutions engaging in prohibited 
financial transactions: “ there exceptions are 
made not only for churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals, but also for organizations engaged in 
medical education or research.“ To increase 
the diversity, the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas pointed out on the Senate floor how ap- 
propriate it is that “research in the field of 
agriculture be placed in the same adminis- 
trative position with respect to the Revenue 
Code as medical research,” and no one ob- 
jected.“ Thus by a grant of special treat- 
ment to a few organizations, any possibility 
of maintaining some uniform pattern among 
the charitable provisions of the Code has 
been shattered without a moment's reflection. 


D. Forthcoming legislation 


Full comprehension of the pressure for 
preferential treatment cannot be conveyed 
without consideration of forthcoming tax 
legislation, in all probability by the Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1955. Even before the 
President had signed the 1954 act, another 
tax bill had been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and was reported favor- 
ably. Congress adjourned before it could 
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be passed. The amendments included by 
the Senate committee furnish examples of 
what may be proposed this year, and provide 
relief to one railroad (retroactive to 1941) ° 
certain charitable organizations," the estates 
of certain persons who died from 1948 
through 1950 without releasing powers of 
appointment,” farmers selling livestock on 
account of drought, and other random bene- 
ficiaries. 

One of the amendments is an attempt to 
extend existing special legislation. During 
the war years there was a statute which freed 
the estates of veterans dying in action from 
income tax for the year of their death.* 
The self-evident purpose of the law was to 
lessen the burden upon families whose finan- 
cial security might be impaired by the loss 
of the serviceman. When relief has become 
available, there is always a next step in the 
quest for special treatment: why tax the 
estate of a deceased serviceman who was the 
beneficiary of a trust under which income 
was accumulated for his benefit while he was 
in the service? In 1951 an amendment was 
adopted to have such trust income treated 
as if it had been distributed to the veteran 
in the year of his death and thereby render 
it wholly tax-exempt.“ The proposal now 
has been made to accord the same treatment 
retroactively to trusts where refunds already 
were barred.* Thus relief, originally limited 
to the personal income of the veteran is to be 
stretched to cover the undistributed income 
of any irrevocable trust under which he was 
the beneficiary. 


E. The excess profits tar 


Perhaps at this point inquiry may be raised 
why no mention has yet been made of the 
excess profits tax provisions. Among them 
are numerous glaring examples of special re- 
lief plainly tailored to a single company or 
at the most for the benefit of a few." Typi- 
cal illustrations are provisions which to the 
best of the writer’s knowledge were applica- 
ble to 1 or 2 television manufacturers ® or 
to a single paper company.” One of the 
baldest instances of preferential legislation 
is a section of the 1951 revenue act, providing 
for an alternative average base period net 
income with respect to any taxpayer which 
was engaged primarily in the newspaper 
publishing business and which after the 
middle of its base period and prior to July 1, 
1950, consolidated with another newspaper 
published in the same locality.” We may 
well ask how many newspapers of a size 
subject to excess profits tax possibly under- 
went a consolidation during the very brief 
period specified. Obviously one concern 
was singled out. 

The fact is that relief from the excess- 
profits tax was almost inevitable. Both in 
theory and in practice, the problem of de- 
fining what are excess profits is insoluble.™ 
It is, in fact, one of the main reasons why 
the tax itself has been so unpopular. With 
rates above 80 percent, there would be in- 
stances of oppressive hardship if an excess- 
profits tax law were enacted which afforded 
no possible escape. For this reason there 
was in World War II a so-called general-relief 
statute entitled section 722, and the Excess 
Profits Tax Council was established to ad- 
minister it.“ Because of congressional dis- 
satisfaction with the handling of section 722, 
relief provisions were specifically written into 
the new Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950." 
In effect, Congress took unto itself the role 
occupied by the Excess Profits Tax Council, 
and granted statutory relief almost upon a 
case-by-case basis.* Thus if the 1950 excess- 
profits tax law had still been in effect in 
1954, provision allowing special relief might 
have been expected because no one can say 
with any certainty what profits are normal 
and what are excess, It is still true, however, 
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that the taxpayers having the most effective 
lobbies received relief and the less fortunate 
did not. 


F. Preliminary generalizations 


Before analyzing further instances of con- 
gressional response to outside pressures, we 
should arrive at some preliminary generali- 
zations from the preceding examples of relief 
to individual taxpayers and private groups. 
In each instance the character of the relief 
afforded is so technical as to make a simple 
explanation impossible. Being obscure or 
incomprehensible to the layman, it is not 
recognized as an outright favor to one indi- 
vidual or a highly selective group. More- 
over, the relief is not palpably unwarranted. 
The case involving the retiring movie mag- 
nate demonstrates one of the basic weak- 
nesses in the tax system, namely, the taxing 
of bunched income where no averaging sys- 
tem is available. But this inequity affects 
a multitude of taxpayers: Artists, writers, 
athletes, and all persons retiring under simi- 
lar circumstances. The movie executive here 
is probably not injured as much as the actors 
who work for the same company. By the 
same token, the inventor has received fa- 
vored treatment without any congressional 
notice of others engaged in creative work. 
In this respect charitable organizations are 
equally vulnerable. Perhaps all these cases 
warranted relief, but is it not true that the 
tax laws work hardship in an infinite num- 
ber of transactions? Can relief be scattered 
sporadically among a few individuals—whose 
only common characteristic is access to Con- 
gress—without making a mockery of the 
revenue laws? For every person who suc- 
cessfully argues that he is discriminated 
against there are thousands of others, in- 
articulate or ineffective, who are suffering 
the same fate in silence. 


®°Internal Revenue Code of 1939, section 
117 (p), added by 65 Stat. 504 (1951). See 
Miller, Capital Gains Taxation of the Fruits 
of Personal Effort: Before and Under the 1954 
Code, 64 Yale L. J. 1, 13 (1954). Sections 
of the 1954 Code are hereinafter referred to 
simply by section number; sections of the 
1939 Code, 53 Stat. 1, as they read immedi- 
ately before repeal, are referred to by “old” 
section number. 

10 Sec. 329, 65 Stat. 504 (1952). 

u Sec. 402 (a) (2). 

2? E. T. Sproull, 16 T. C. 244 (1951), aff'd per 
curiam, 194 F. 2d 541 (6th Cir. 1952); cf. 
Eliott C. Morse, 17 T. C. 1244 (1952), aff'd, 202 
F. 2d 69 (2d Cir. 1953). But cf. Commissioner 
v Oates, 207 F. 2d 711 (7th Cir. 1953), 67 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1268 (1954); see Eisenstein, A Case of 
Deferred Compensation, 4 Tax L. Rev. 391 
(1949). 

“ For suggestions with respect to averaging, 
see Blough, Averaging Income for Tax Pur- 
poses, 20 Acc. Rev. 85 (1945); Groves, Postwar 
Taxation and Economic Progress 223-36 
(1946); Simons, Personal Income Taxation 40 
(1950); Vickrey, Agenda for Progressive Tax- 
ation 164-97 (1947); Bravman, Equalization 
of Tax on all Individuals With the Same. 
Aggregate Income Over Same Number of 
Years, 50 Colum. L. Rev. 1 (1950); Hearings 
Before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on Forty Topics Pertaining to the 
General Revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, at 243-272 
(1953). 

u See Hearings Before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance on H. R. 4473, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., pt. 3, at 1478 (1951). 

There is no imputation or implication of 
illegal or unethical activities on the part of 
the sponsors of this provision, or their coun- 
sel. It is the system which is subject to 
scrutiny, not those persons who operate with 
skill and effectiveness under it and can put 
their case before pivotal persons in Congress. 
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* Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance on H. R. 8300, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 
pt. 4, at 2003 (1954). 

* S, Rept. No. 1622, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 115, 
444 (1954) (hereinafter cited as S. Rept. No. 
1622). “Your committee agrees with the 
objective of removing this provision prospec- 
tively but took that action in such a way as 
not to affect individuals who prior to 1954 
entered into employment contracts relying 
on the application of this provision.” Id. 
at 115. 

Under sec. 349 of the Revenue Act of 1951, 
65 Stat. 519, relief was granted in 1939 to a 
Canadian personal holding company which 
was subject to tax because it had been un- 
able to distribute its net income without 
viclating the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
40 Stat. 411 (1917), as amended, 12 U. S. C. 
gec. 95a (1952). See Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, Summary of Pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1951, at 44 
(1951) (hereinafter cited as Summary 1951 
Act). Apparently upon the theory that prof- 
its would have been distributed in the ab- 
sence of such restraints, the statute provides 
for a deduction in computing the concern’s 
undistribtued net income to the extent of 
sums which it was prevented from disburs- 
ing. In this connection attention should be 
drawn to the fact that no corresponding sec- 
tion was enacted providing that the income 
deducted “as if” distributed should be taxed 
as constructively received by the stockhold- 
ers in 1951 or at any other time. 

%“Declarations of estimated tax required 
by sec. 6015 from individuals whose esti- 
mated gross income from farming (includ- 
ing oyster farming) for the taxable year 
* * * may * * * be filed at any time on or 
before January 15 of the succeeding taxable 
year.” Sec. 6073 (b). 

3 New York Times, January 22, 1954, p. 14, 
col. 5. 

*S. Rept. No. 1622, at 119. 

2 Also significant is sec. 404 (c), relat- 
ing to the United Mine Workers welfare and 
retirement fund. To meet the exigency 
that payments to the fund made on a ton- 
nage-mined basis were not deductible, since 
they were not pursuant to a qualified plan, 
the new provision states that contributions 
will be deductible as trade or business ex- 
penses if made under an employee benefit 
plan established as a result of an agreement 
during a period of Government operation, 
under seizure powers, of a major part of the 
industry’s facilities. S. Rept. No. 1622, at 
56, 292 

2 See generally S. Rept. No. 1622, at 113- 
114, 438—441. 

= Id., at 439. 

= Report of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means To Accompany H. R. 8300, H. 
Rept. No. 1337, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, 
at A280 (1954). 

2% Id., at 82, A279-A282. 

* S. Rept. No. 1622, at 114. 

= Ibid. 

* Hearings before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on H. R. 8300, 83d Cong., 
lst sess., pt. 2, at 1191 (1954). 

= Sec. 210 (a) (1), 64 Stat. 933 (1950). 

* General Eisenhower sold all the rights in 
his war memoirs for a lump sum of $635,000 
and received a Treasury ruling that it was 
capital gain. See Surrey & Warren, Cases 
and Materials on Federal Income Taxation 
679 (1953 ed.). 

See hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance on H. R. 8300, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess.. pt. 3, at 1662, 1666, 1684 (1954). 

z Id. at 1610. 

» Id. at 1612. 

™ Sec. 2042. See S. Rept. No. 1622, at 124, 
472. 

= Wall Street Journal, November 17, 1954, 
p. 1, col. 5. 

=% Revenue Act of 1924, sec. 214 (10) (E), 43 
Stat. 271. 
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» Old sec. 120. 

*S. Rept. No. 1622, at 30. 

*® Sec. 170 (b) (1) (C). 

Sec. 347, 65 Stat. 518 (1951). 

“97 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 11700, 12359 
(1951). 

2 Revenue Act of 1950, sec. 421, 64 Stat. 948. 

4 97 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 11701 (1951). 

“Secs. 170 (B) (1) (A), (B). 

“Secs. 170 (b) (1) (B); (C). 

“ Sec. 503. 

“Sec. 503 (b). 

4 100 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 9044 (daily 
edition, July 1, 1954). 

H. R. 6440, 88d Cong., 2d sess., passed the 
House on July 29, 1954, and was reported 
with substantial amendments by Senator 
MILLIKIN, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, on August 2, 1954. S. Rept. No. 
2028, 838d Cong., 2d sess. (1954). 

wH. R. 6440, 83d Cong., 2d sess., sec. 3 
(1954). 

"1 Td., sec. 4 

Id; sec: 5; 

m Idi BCC. T 

™57 Stat. 149 (1943). Individuals dying 
while in active service during World War II 
were forgiven their income tax with respect 
to the year of death, and also unpaid income 
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Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in part III 
of Professor Cary’s study of the work of 
pressure groups on our tax structure, he 
takes up the manner in which industry 
groups have been granted special tax 
privileges: 


The code has not only scattered largess 
among specific individuals and private 
groups who requested relief but has also 
shown some evidence of responding to 
pressures from several industry groups. In 
general, it appears that the extractive indus- 
tries are the principal beneficiaries, and as 
a whole they are gaining an increasingly 
strong position in our tax structure. 
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Of this group, the oil industry has been 
the most frequently commented upon, prin- 
cipally by reason of the 27% percent deduc- 
tion allowed against gross income for deple- 
tion.* No attempt will be made here to re- 
peat the criticisms leveled at the favored 
status which the oil group enjoys.“ Only a 
handful of Senators venture to oppose it. 
In fact, one Senator urged his colleague, 
Senator Douc tas, to withdraw a controversial 
amendment by saying, “I am simply trying 
to keep [him] * * * from committing sui- 
cide.” The industry now regards percent- 
age depletion as a sacrosanct, almost consti- 
tutional, prerogative, but still not enough. 
Other advantages have been sought. One 
already obtained is the privilege of writing 
off intangible drilling costs as expenses 
rather than capitalizing them and perhaps 
losing them as deductions. In 1950 the 
oil industry also succeeded before the Sen- 
ate committee in having inserted a new pro- 
vision which would convert the assignment 
of so-called in-oil payments from an ordi- 
nary income transaction into capital gain. 
Although the conference committee rejected 
the change,” it should be recognized that a 
matter once raised is not finally disposed of, 
but will recur as an issue in hearings on 
subsequent revenue acts. 

Several other extractive industries appear 
to have profited recently from effective lob- 
bying: coal in 1951” and in the same year, 
sand, gravel, and stone.” With respect to 
coal, the percentage depletion deduction 
was increased from 5 to 10 percent on the 
ground, stated in the committee report of 
1951, that the coal mining industry was 
peculiarly in need of more favorable tax 
treatment because of the inroads which al- 
ternative sources of energy, particularly oil 
and gas, had made on the potential markets 
for coal.” It is interesting to note the in- 
consistent theories upon which the percent- 
age depletion deduction is granted. On the 
one hand, the intention is to stimulate de- 
velopment and wildcatting by awarding such 
a tax advantage to the oil industry.“ On 
the other, it is to furnish relief to an indus- 
try which has suffered by reason of the in- 
creasing use of oil and gas. If percentage 
depletion has any function in our tax struc- 
ture, should it be used to encourage devel- 
opment of one group and “bail out” another 
at the same time? 

As a supplement to the additional percent- 
age depletion upon coal, the 1951 act con- 
ferred preferential capital gains treatment 
upon royalties received by lessors.* The 
Senate committee report expressed solicitude 
for the industry and for the leases originally 
drawn on coal property. It pointed out that 
most of them are long term and call for 
royalty payments in cents per ton; hence the 
lessor does not receive the automatic adjust- 
ment for price changes which occurs when a 
royalty is expressed as a percentage of the 
value of the coal extracted. Further, the 
report stated, many of the existing coal leases 
were old and royalty payments therefore 
small. But it should be noted that capital 
gains treatment was given to coal royalties 
on both past and future leases. Congress 
apparently decided to confer a subsidy on the 
coal industry through the revenue laws. Of 
course, the argument can be made that the 
1951 provision” merely extends to the coal 
industry what the timber industry had al- 
ready received.” The next question, then, 
will be why the coal industry should benefit 
if the oil industry does not, and why capital 
gains treatment should not be available with 
respect to oil or many other royalties in areas 
which might deserve positive encouragement 
instead of subsidies for their declining 
status. 

It should be noted further that according 
to the Senate committee the lessor of a coal 
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property as a practical matter is not likely 
to benefit from the increased percentage de- 
pletion provided.” Thus since the latter al- 
lowance would be of material aid to only one 
group (the operators), another group (the 
lessors) must receive some compensating 
form of special treatment, such as capital 
gains. Once a policy of relief has been 
adopted, the consequence is that all partici- 
pants, operators as well as lessors, must ob- 
tain a subsidy lest there be discrimination 
among them. 

The iron-ore industry in 1954 sought and 
almost obtained the capital gains treatment 
now available to owners of timber and coal. 
By an amendment to the Senate bill, tax re- 
lief was expanded to include the disposal of 
iron ore,” but the amendment was subse- 
quently eliminated in conference.” How- 
ever, continuing pressure upon the Senate is 
strong enough that the possibility of capital 
gains treatment cannot be deemed a dead 
issue. 

Iron ore is already receiving substantial 
benefits under the tax laws. Percentage de- 
pletion of 15 percent ™ has long been avail- 
able to it, and the Revenue Act of 1951 per- 
mitted the expressing of all items incurred 
for the development of a mine or deposit." 
Similar benefits are provided with respect to 
the write-off of mine exploration expendi- 
tures to the extent of $100,000 in the 1954 
Code.* The -reasons given in the Senate 
committee report for permitting both deduc- 
tions are much the same. The report points 
out that where the depletion allowance is a 
percentage of the gross income of the prop- 
erty it is the same whether a large or small 
outlay is necessary to explore and develop 
the mine, with the result that mines having 
relatively large exploratory and develop- 
ments costs are subject to unfair discrimi- 
nation. Thus it would appear that the 
largess of percentage depletion in turn gen- 
erates an inequity which must then be 
remedied. 

Another group which has been satisfied, 
after years of clamor over “discrimination,” 
may be referred to loosely as the “sand and 
gravel lobby.” In 1951 almost every known 
building material received a 5-percent al- 
lowance for depletion.™ When Senator 
Douglas moved unsuccessfully to strike out 
clam and oyster shells on the ground that he 
did not regard them as necessary to the na- 
tional defense, Senator Connally said in de- 
bate, “The Senator from Illinois is greatly 
concerned about clamshells. He does not 
have many in his district.” In 1954, allow- 
ances for granite, marble, slate, and other 
stone, when used as dimension or ornamen- 
tal stone, were raised from 5 to 15 percent." 
In order to draw some line, however remote, 
Congress in the new Code expressly stated 
that percentage depletion does not apply to 
soil and water, or minerals from sea water, 
air, or similar inexhaustible sources, 

One of the most troublesome issues in 1954 
arose over limestone. The general policy of 
the statute appears to be that minerals used 
for road material, concrete, or similar pur- 
poses shall receive only a 5-percent allow- 
ance. However, two Senators on the Senate 
floor pointed out that this would give higher 
grade limestone unfair treatment when used 
or sold competitively with items such as rock 
asphalt, which under section 613 (b) (3) 
receives 15 percent even though used on 
roads.” The statute, therefore, was amended 
specially to provide 15-percent depletion 
where a mineral is sold “on bid in direct 
competition with a bona fide bid to sell a 
mineral” bearing the higher rate. Thus the 
gates have béen opened to permit even road- 
building materials to receive further tax 
relief. 

The next step can be best visualized 
through the testimony of the chairman of 
the taxation committee of the National Sand 
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and Gravel Association before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in 1954. He pointed out 
that the House bill at the time proposed a 
15-percent allowance for limestone for what- 
ever purpose used, and expressed the hope 
that “the wisdom and justification of the 
proposal will be recognized by your commit- 
tee.”" He further testified that the same 
considerations which led to this decision by 
the House apply with equal force and logic 
to the sand and gravel producers, who are in 
competition with producers of crushed lime- 
stone all over the United States. 

If the oil industry receives percentage de- 
pletion,“ why should not other extractive 
industries? One theory advanced for per- 
centage depletion, that the owner is losing 
his capital which should be valued at some 
figure approaching discovery value,” is appli- 
cable to all extractive industries. Probably 
the strongest argument made by the oil in- 
dustry is that the predominant importance 
of oil in our economy, particularly in connec- 
tion with any war effort, constitutes a justi- 
fication for benefiting taxpayers risking their 
capital in discovering and developing new 
sources of supply. The argument is par- 
ticularly applicable to the independent oil 
wildcatters engaged in sinking holes which 
may be and often prove to be dry. Unde- 
niably the risks they run are enormous. On 
the other hand, critics have noted that the 
chances taken by the major oil firms are 
within the range of normal business activity, 
and therefore query whether such largess is 
warranted.” 

Even if we are willing to accept these argu- 
ments, it does not follow that percentage de- 
pletion at present rates is relief solely for the 
loss which the owner would otherwise suffer. 
When available to all substances save earth, 
air, and water, the depletion allowance 
quickly becomes an outright subsidy. The 
defense argument for percentage depletion 
in the oil industry may apply in the case of 
uranium, but it certainly does not exist in 
connection with sand, gravel, and like mate- 
rials. Are there not in fact many other in- 
dustries where further development should 
be encouraged? What accounts for legisla- 
tion favoring sand and gravel firms is the 
continued political pressure of the firms af- 
fected and the argument that, as compared 
with the oil, coal, and timber industries, they 
are being discriminated against. 

The foregoing illustrations of congression- 
al responses to pressure from industry groups 
point toward the basis upon which tax relief 
has been granted. As already noted, the ex- 
tractive industries have been the principal 
beneficiaries.* How have they succeeded so 
admirably, when in fact the coal industry’s 
plea rests upon its depressed condition, while 
the oil industry bases its claim upon the 
importance of stimulating exploration and 
developing reserves? The formula in most 
cases appears to be the discrimination argu- 
ment, the demand for tax equity. As one 
author has indicated, tax equity is achieved 
when the same load is placed on different 
persons who are in similar economic posi- 
tions.” With respect to percentage deple- 
tion the coal industry sought to be placed in 
the same favorable position as the oil group, 
and the sand and gravel spokesmen felt they 
were being discriminated against if they did 
not receive treatment similar to that already 
available to the oil, coal, sulfur, and mining 
industries. And now that timber and coal 
royalties are afforded capital gains treat- 
ment, the lever of discrimination can again 
be used most effectively by the iron ore and 
oil men to claim similar advantages for roy- 


alties and “in-oil payments.” 
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Pressure Groups and the Tax Laws—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, part IV 
of Professor Cary’s discussion of pres- 
sure groups and our tax system tells 
how investors, corporate executives, 
owners of family businesses, organized 
labor, farmers, and professional people 
have each enjoyed special tax privileges: 
IV. RESPONSE TO PRESSURES FROM ECONOMIC 
- GROUPS 

In moving from the privileged tax treat- 
ment accorded to specific individuals and 
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industries, I next shall attempt a brief survey 
cf some of the important economic greups 
in our society and how they are faring in 
the race for special benefits. To a large ex- 
tent favored treatment is being conferred 
in a sporadic manner, without regard to 
what privileges are available to one class and 
withheld from another. Cases evoking sym- 
pathy and a desire to provide benefits are 
individually brought to the attention of 
Congress, and treated upon an ad hoc basis. 


A. Investors 


Those individuals who are well advised, or 
especially fitted by occupation, training, and 
background, are likely-to be able to reclize 
fully the cpportunities for minimizing their 
tax burdens. Today the large investor prob- 
ably constitutes the most important bene- 
ficiary of preferential treatment. A Harvard 
Eusiness School study has reached the opin- 
ion that much of the income received by 
upper bracket individuals appears to avoid 
the full impact of the income tax. One 
chart indicates that in 1946 there was little 
or no progression in effective tax rates beyond 
the $50,000 income level, and the maximum 
average tax rate was less than 59 percent, 
despite the fact that theoretical effective 
rates ranged as high as 85.5 percent.” 

The difference in effective tax rates on 
individuals with large incomes can be at- 
tributed in major part to capital gains. There 
is undoubtedly a segment among the in- 
vestor group whose whole attention is di- 
rected toward transactions which ultimately 
might yield return of a capital nature. Some 
of the available media are marketable com- 
mon stocks, new ventures, real estate, oil 
properties, and closely held concerns. Since 
the war there has been considerable activity 
in the purchase and sale of appreciated prop- 
erty, sometimes following the acquisition of 
the stock and the liquidation of a family 
cr close corporation. Another opportunity 
available to those in control of operating 
companies is to insure the retention of cor- 
porate earnings and continuous expansion 
urtil the owner can realize upon the cor- 
respondingly enhanced value of stock or as- 
sets at capital gains rates.” Furthermore, 
the area of capital gains has been growing to 
include timber royalties and, most recently, 
coal royalties." But the capital gains rate 
of 25 percent seems to reduce the effective 
tax rates upon certain persons with large 
incomes without affecting taxability of others 
at oll.* Thus there is created disuniformity 
in the rate structure even among wealthy 
investors. Pressure to expand the scope of 
capital gains, and to reduce the rate and 
required holding period, is a hardy peren- 
nial in congressional hearings, and cannot be 
discounted as a source of additional benefit 
to the high-bracket taxpayer in the future. 

Another quite different way of reducing 
the effective rate of taxation is through the 
purchase of tax-exempt securities and of 
insurance.“ Persons of wealth interested 
in capital preservation or security, as dis- 
tinguished from capital appreciation, have 
bought substantial amounts of municipal 
and similar types of bonds. In this instance 
exemption is not due primarily to political 
pressure from the large investor. Its origin 
rests in the desire of States and municipali- 
ties to issue securities at a very low rate of 
interest.“ Yet this tax-exemption feature 
represents at the present time a substantial 
inequity in favor of persons in high income- 
tax brackets. There has been also a tend- 
ency among the same group to invest in 
other low-risk investments having tax ad- 
vantages, such as life-insurance policies. 
The freedom from income tax of the invest- 
ment increment in life insurance is probably 
the major factor which renders life insur- 
ance attractive to the tax-conscious investor. 
The fact that the interest element is not 
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subject to tax during the investor’s life or 
a his death is but one of the special favors 
enjoved by life insurance over other invest- 
ment media.“ For individuals in very high 
tax brackets the after-tax yields on common 
stock may be reduced below those available 
from tax-exempt securities and certain life- 
insurance policies, and conservative investors 
may not regard the higher income, if any, as 
adequate compensation for the risk of capi- 
tal loss inherent in stock ownership. 

Another grant available to the large inves- 
tor, namely, percentage depletion, has al- 
ready been discussed at length. Invest- 
ment in oil royalties from proven fields offers 
one means of utilizing this tax advantage. 
Oil-drilling syndicates financed by persons 
of wealth have now become commonplace. 
They frequently invest a portion of their 
funds with the expectation of writing off 
intangible drilling costs immediately as an 
expense against high income and taking the 
additional 2714-percent deduction in the 
event that drilling is successful. 

Perhaps the most obvious benefit to the 
investor group is the new dividend-credit 
provision of the 1954 act. Besides the 
argument of alleged double taxation, prob- 
ably the major reason given for the relief 
is that the tax burden on distributed cor- 
porate earnings “has contributed to the im- 
pairment of investment incentives.” The 
Senate committee report pointed out that 
capital which would otherwise be invested 
in stocks is driven into channels involving 
less risk, restricting the ability of companies 
to raise equity capital and forcing them to 
rely too heavily on borrowed money.“ Thus, 
in part, the credit for dividends can be 
described as an inducement to counteract 
the existing tax exemption of insurance and 
municipal bonds. 


B.Corporate executives 


Another group which has been substantial- 
ly favored by the income-tax laws is the ex- 
ecutives of established corporations. For 
some time, since the enactment of old sec- 
tion 165 (a), now section 401, this group has 
shared the advantages of pension and profit- 
sharing plans available to employees of such 
companies generally. In order to qualify, 
such plans must be drawn in such @ way as 
not to discriminate in favor of employees 
who are Officers, shareholders, or supervi- 
sors.% At the same time the group covered 
can be severely limited under the 1954 code, 
and there is no objection to providing ulti- 
mately for substantial remuneration to top 
employees after retirement. The basic dif- 
ference between executives and other em- 
ployees is that the former benefit in a larger 
dollar amount.** The new code has taken 
an additional step favorable to employees 
having sizable estates by excluding from the 
estate tax any annuity or other payment re- 
ceivable by a widow or other beneficiary un- 
der a qualified plan.1% 

Question might be raised as to the pres- 
sures which were responsible for the original 
enactment of pension and profit-sharing leg- 
islation. Here, as in the case of municipal 
bonds, the reason for enactment did not 
stem from the beneficiaries, the executives. 
It lies in a public policy favoring the assump- 
tion of responsibility by companies for their 
employees after retirement. In other words, 
the executive group is a byproduct benefi- 
ciary of a broad policy favoring employees 
as a class. Yet thanks in part to Federal 
tax policy the amounts received after the 
retiring age can be so bountiful that the time 
may come when the estate tax and income- 
tax benefits enjoyed by management will be 
subjected to congressional review. 

One benefit. available to corporate execu- 
tives docs not arise from a special provision 
in the code, but rather from a judicial defini- 
tion of when income becomes taxable. De- 
ferred compensation plans are common to- 
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day, pursuant to which executives reccive 
some of their increased compensation in the 
form of payments after retirement in return 
for acting as consultants. 

The trend in the direction of favoring 
corporate executives is perhaps demonstrated 
most clearly by the stock-option provision 
enacted in 1950" It has been broadened 
in several respects under the 1954 code. Hav- 
ing the alleged objective of providing an 
incentive for executives to obtain a stake in 
the enterprise, this provision nevertheless 
favors officers who are recipients of options, 
if they sell the shares they obtain more than 
2 years after the grant of the option and 
more than 6 months after the transfer of 
the stock. Under these circumstances they 
are permitted to realize the profit upon their 
“stake” at capital-gains rates.“ The corpo- 
ration law cases which have arisen since 
the enactment of the stock-option provision 
indicate that a consideration in the form of 
services should be exacted for such options. 
They also demonstrate that such options are 
basically for services rendered end there- 
fore compensation, which in the case of other 
classes in our society is treated as ordinary 
income, not as capital gain?" An interest- 
ing facet of the stock-option law is that it 
rarcly provides relief for employees of small 
businesses because of the 10-percent stock 
ownership limitation and the difficulty of as- 
certaining the value of the stock at the op- 
tion date.“ This result is directly in con- 
flict with the incentive rationale underlying 
the stock-option law, for the efforts of the 
management of a small concern seem more 
likely to be reflected in its success and the 
value of its shares than the efforts of em- 
ployees of public corporations, where the 
price rise may represent stock-market trends 
or extrinsic conditions such as the Korean 
war. 

Though not related to special legislation, 
a further avenue for privileged treatment of 
corporate executives is through perquisites 
of office, which are becoming increasingly 
accepted among corporations. The alloca- 
tion of automobiles to executives for per- 
sonal use, an executive lunchroom with meals 
at cost, club memberships, entertainment, 
and expense accounts are probably the least 
objectionable of many benefits which today 
are available to many company officers..3 
Most of them are actually income to the 
person, but are difficult for the Internal 
Revenue Service to detect. In fact, any 
strict application of the principle of taxing 
all of them would undoubtedly be Tegarded 
as an attack on a customary method of doing 
business in this country. 


C. Owners of family businesses 


The owners of family businesses today are 
probably in a position even more favorable 
taxwise than that of corporate executives. 
This is especially true when they are operat- 
ing through a corporation rather than a 
partnership. In general theirs are the same 
opportunities available to the large investor. 
Under the corporate method of doing busi- 
ness the owners are in a favorable position to 
build up the company by accumulating 
profits which may be realized at capital gains 
rates through ultimate sale or liquidation.™ 
The cost involved is payment of the corporate 
tax and an ultimate capital gains tax upon 
earnings which, if distributed as dividends, 
would have been taxable to the owners as in- 
come. The accumulation of profits, on the 
other hand, is not readily available to the 
owners of family businesses operating in the 
partnership form, where earnings must be 
reported in the individual return. However, 
anyone operating a business as a partnership 
likewise has the ultimate advantage of dis- 
posing of his interest at capital gains rates 
under existing law.™ Moreover, one of the 
most important tax advantages to the owners 
of family businesses today, whether in the 
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corporate or partnership form, is the facility 
to charge off substantial amounts of personal 
expenditures as business expenses. And it 
should be noted that the proprietors of 
closely-held concerns have an extraordinary 
opportunity to benefit through a profit-shar- 
ing and pension plan in their capacity as em- 
ployees of their own companies.“ In these 
respects they can have many of the advan- 
tages available to the executives of public 
corporations, and yet do not lose any possible 
opportunities to realize on their profits 
through ultimate sale or liquidation at favor- 
able rates. 

The owner of a family business, like the 
large investor, can spread the total earned in- 
come of the business over the family group to 
obtain tax advantages. This may be done 
in the corporate field by the distribution of 
shares to members of the family or to trusts 
for their benefit. Largely because such a 
benefit was available to persons operating 
in the corporate form, the same kind of relief 
was made available in the Revenue Act of 
1951 to family partnerships.“* Passed after 
years of litigation, the act provided that for 
Federal income tax purposes a person must 
be recognized as a partner if he owns an in- 
terest in which capital is a material income- 
producing factor, whether the capital interest 
was acquired by purchase or gift. A gift of 
a share in a family partnership is henceforth 
to be respected regardless of the motives 
which actuated the transfer. Thus in the 
case of both corporate and partnership firms 
where capital plays some part, owners are 
able to spread among their family groups in- 
come derived in large measure from their 
own efforts. 


D. Organized labor 


The tax benefits derived by organized labor 
under the Internal Revenue Code are not 
yet on a par with those of the investor, 
corporate executives, or business owners. 
The capital gains provision, for example, is 
of less advantage to the average worker since 
his income is relatively low and consists of 
earnings exclusively. Also, no opportunity 
is afforded for taking generous deductions, 
since under the withholding process the em- 
ployer furnishes a statement showing total 
Wages and the tax withheld. As a conse- 
quence, it is not surprising to find that or- 
ganized labor has opposed as “loopholes” 
many of the provisions which Congress has 
enacted favoring other economic groups: 
percentage depletion, capital gains, and the 
like.” 

At the same time labor can scarcely be 
described as unrealistic. Tax considerations 
have played a part in the current shifting of 
bargaining from wages alone to payments in 
the event of retirement, accident, or sick- 
ness. Perhaps ultimately labor will resort to 
the same arguments that have been relied 
upon by business owners and executives, 
Already the tax position of organized em- 
ployees in established firms is much more 
favorable than that of workers as a whole. 
The former may be said to receive preferen- 
tial tax treatment through pension and 
profit-sharing plans, under which contribu- 
tions are exempted from tax in the hands 
of the trust and until actually received by 
the employee.'* The 1954 Code further pro- 
vides that total distributions paid to the 
employee within 1 year on account of his 
death or other separation from service shall 
be considered capital gain.“' The code has 
carried over, and in some cases broadened, 
previously enacted exclusions from income 
in the case of contributions by employers to 
health plans,'™! compensation for injury 
and sickness,’* wages continued in such 
event,“ and $5,000 of insurance paid by rea- 
son of the employee’s death. 

A movement seems to be growing to bar- 
gain for broader fringe benefits, which might 
be treated as falling under a comprehensive 
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definition of income. These benefits take 
innumerable forms, such as free meals, med- 
ical service, summer vacations, purchase dis- 
counts, and insurance. They have grown 
from $8.8 billion in 1952 to $9.6 billion in 
1953. One office equipment company has 
stated that its fringe benefits amount to 
about $550 per employee, or a total of over 
$7 million per year for its 14,000-person work 
force." Yet there is some doubt whether 
it is administratively feasible to tax them.'* 

The political and economic bargaining 
power of strong unions raises the question 
whether, in the light of the growing demand 
for revenue from low-bracket taxpayers, it is 
not inevitable that the responsibilities of the 
employer will be expanded to include not 
only safer working but also better living con- 
ditions for the worker, and that pressure will 
be exerted to render such improved condi- 
tions, these fringe benefits, tax free. In es- 
sence the argument is that the Government 
cannot tax a clerk working in well-lighted, 
air-conditioned surroundings more than a 
steelworker earning the same salary. Hence 
taxes should not be imposed upon the per- 
quisites furnished some elements of labor by 
reason of their stronger negotiating position. 
But then the problem is whether the per- 
quisites available to management are any 
different in principle, though more elaborate 
in kind, from those enjoyed by labor. It is 
conceivable that in terms of taxation the 
objectives of management and of organized 
labor in bargaining with corporate organiza- 
tion today actually coincide, to the joint 
detriment of the Federal revenue. 

Perhaps by reason of taxes our society is 
moving back to the status of a barter econ- 
omy. As one author has said, “we are going 
through a development which is just the op- 
posite of that which marked the end of the 
feudal period when wage payments were 
being commuted into money. Now many 
wages are being commuted into tax-free 
services. Perhaps the time will come when 
the individual unfortunate enough to re- 
ceive all of his wages in money will have an 
impossible tax burden.” 13 


E. Farmers 


It is perhaps never fully appreciated that 
one class of persons profiting extensively 
from the present tax laws is the farmer. In 
general the benefits he receives do not flow 
from special legislation. Part of the farmer’s 
tax advantage seems to stem from three 
facts: Farmers’ lodging (like that of all 
homeowners) is not treated as income; none 
of the fuel or food, if the farm is self-sup- 
porting, is included in income; and there is 
much careless reporting, perhaps even de- 
liberate omission. As a practical matter, 
is there any real way of enabling the Gov- 
ernment to realze upon any one of these 
sources of income? Much of the benefit 
farmers receive can be attributed to the im- 
possibility of administering a tax law which 
could include, or even discover, all items 
that might in theory be treated as income 
in the farmer's hands. 

At the same time it cannot be said that 
farmers as a class are resting on their exist- 
ing favorable tax status. The Revenue Act 
of 1951 provided that income derived from 
disposition of livestock should have the 
benefits of capital gains treatment. At 
one point in the history of the bill turkeys, 
but not chickens, were included." Both 
were finally eliminated. But now that fa- 
vorable treatment has been accorded to 
quadrupeds, the question may arise whether 
similar advantages should not be accorded to 
poultry, and ultimately to crops. 

F. Professional people 

One element in our society which may be 
regarded as orphaned under the Internal 
Revenue Code is the professional class. Al- 
though lawyers and doctors are said to en- 
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joy their peak earnings during the 20-year 
span from the age of 40 to 60," there is no 
opportunity to average that income through- 
out their working lives. It is true that 
lawyers, writers, and other professional men 
have the opportunity to spread an extraordi- 
nary amount reccived in any 1 year over 
a longer period if the services rendered cover 
more than 3 years, but the privilege is a 
limited one.* There is little tax relief and 
no pension plan available to professional peo- 
ple, though bills are now pending which may 
afford them the opportunity to deduct a por- 
tion of their income provided it is irreyo- 
cably set aside until their retirement.“ 

The status of actors, athletes, and artists 
is even worse. The span of their earning 
power frequently is a period of less than 10 
years. They are probably the worst victims 
of the principle that income must be com- 
puted upon an annual basis and taxed in the 
year of receipt. Although authors, artists, 
and musicians share the privilege of spread- 
ing the income received from work involving 
prolonged effort, they too may fairly claim 
to be victims of discrimination. Why should 
not the disposition of books and symphonies 
enjoy the capital gains treatment that the 
sale of patents, livestock, and interests in 
coal and timber now receives? 16 
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Pressure Groups and the Tax Laws—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the final 
part of Professor Cary’s scholarly study 
of the work of pressure groups and our 
tax laws presents a number of sugges- 
tions for insulating Congress from the 
pleas of this group and that seeking 
favors during the enactment of tax legis- 
lation: 

V. GENERALIZATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the general conclusion can now be 
ventured that the tax laws represent a patch- 
work of special legislation awarded on a ran- 
dom basis. It may be too late for thorough- 
going reform, but there may yet be time for 
occasional improvements. At this point, 
therefore, let us attempt to restate some of 
the dangers arising out of these deepening 
inequities in the code. The United States 
has operated under a system of self-assess- 
ment of taxes, which of necessity assumes 
strict adherence by the great majority of 
people. As indicated at the outset, if the 
average taxpayer finds our tax laws more 
and more checkered with special legislation, 
the danger is that disrespect will spread and 
make enforcement impossible. Whatever 
may be the economic limit upon taxes, there 
is a practical and psychological limit which 
is probably short of it. 

Part of the problem today is the general 
acceptance of a philosophy of taxation which 
attempts to justify a system of disuniformity. 
In the words of George O. May, the revenue 
process might be looked upon as a football 
game: “If you try to stop all the plays in the 
line, you won’t have a game. You have to let 
someone get through the line and score a 
touchdown occasionally or you won't have 
a game.” This homely argument of a 
distinguished accountant in favor of capital 
gains is another way of saying that with 
rates as high as they are, holes in the code 
must be available so that someone can make 
money. But should these holes be drilled 
for the benefit of those who can exert the 
most pressure? And if many such escapes 
are provided, doesn’t tax collection then be- 
come a process of “dipping deep with a 
sieve,” to use a phrase of Henry Simons’? 18 

It may be said in rebuttal that virtually 
every provision in the code is preferential 
to some more than others—which no doubt 
is true. Yet within broad classifications 
there can still be some restraint upon special 
provisions and some effort to cling to uni- 
formity. Otherwise the law, already hope- 
lessly complicated, will soon approach the 
ridiculous.“ It is also true that there are 
other objectives in the tax law than fairness. 
In some instances, as in the case of the im- 
puted income of home and farm owners, it 
may not be administratively feasible to 
achieve absolute equity. Furthermore, if 
percentage depletion or capital gains were 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
incentive or in order to prevent the total 
disappearance of capital formation, there 
might be logical justification for some over- 
all (as distinguished from ad hoc) modifi- 
cation of the tax structure. Nevertheless, 
each time an amendment is sought, Congress 
should go back to fundamentals: What, for 
example, is the function of capital gains? 
Is it to relieve against taxing bunched in- 
come in 1 year, or is it to provide a needed 
incentive, or both? 
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Without such restraint, it is difficult to 
see where the accelerating pattern of pref- 
erential treatment can stop. The likelihood 
of continuing special legislation is demon- 
strated by the number of pressure groups 
which appear in every hearing on revenue 
measures before Congress. According to 1 
writer, at the 1947 hearings approximately 
150 organized groups were represented, all 
but 12 of which clearly represented business, 
labor, agriculture, or professional inter- 
ests. The complexion of the hearings held 
in 1951 by the Ways and Means Committee 
is similar to that of those held in 1942. The 
four volumes of testimony preceding the lat- 
est general revision, from June to August 
1953, demonstrate the current zeal of hun- 
dreds of interested groups and their repre- 
sentatives to be heard. ; 

Many of the special provisions owe their 
existence to the discrimination argument. 
Perhaps the principal point made before 
Congress is that, since one group in our soci- 
ety has received a benefit, the complainant 
deserves like treatment. The more prefer- 
ential the legislation written into the code, 
the greater the opportunity for others to 
claim they are being discriminated against. 
The difficulty lies in finding, first, some logi- 
cal basis for drawing a line, and second, some 
political groups supporting the policy of 
drawing it. There are very few organizations 
before Congress opposing further extension 
of capital gains treatment. Perhaps we are 
gradually approaching the taxpayer’s mil- 
lenium, when all citizens have available the 
benefits of converting ordinary income into 
capital gains.“1 As one writer has indicated, 
the preferred political way of reducing in- 
equities is to extend an existing privilege to 
new groups, instead of withdrawing it from 
the present holders. 

A final danger, already self-evident, is the 
increasing complexity of the tax laws. Only 
counsel spending the majority of his time in 
minute examination of the tax laws is com- 
petent to assure his client that he has taken 
full advantage of the existing benefits under 
it and avoided the pitfalls. “Every word 
added to the code for the benefit of some par- 
ticular taxpayer may well prove a trap and 
a very costly one for some other unsus- 
pecting taxpayers.” ** It is ironic to recall 
the statement which appeared in the minor- 
ity report on the Revenue Act of 1943: “We 
should develop as soon as possible a long- 
range, integrated, well-balanced, equitable, 
and simplified scheme of taxation, and we 
of the Republican minority propose to do 
all in our power to bring about such a 
plan.” s 

The recitation of dangers arising out of 
preferential legislation poses the final ques- 
tion: What correctives are available in a 
political society? Frequently one hears the 
suggestion that the pressures exerted and 
special favors sought are all due to current 
tax rates, and there would not have to be 
relief provisions if the rate structure were 
not so high. As a rough generalization this 
is partially true, though there would still be 
persons seeking percentage depletion and 
other deductions, and even lower capital 
gains rates. At any rate it is undeniable that 
the intensity of the efforts to obtain special 
treatment would slacken if rates were low- 
er. And if we could be sure that some re- 
duction would satisfy existing pressure 
groups, it is certainly worth serious con- 
sideration on the part of Congress. But so 
long as international tension exists and the 
budget remains unbalanced, one obviously 
cannot expect revenue receipts to be reduced 
substantially. Politically, as well as eco- 
nomically, high taxcs and some progression 
in rates appear to be a part of the facts of 
life.” 

It may be asked whether the developing 
pattern of preferential legislation can be 
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arrested by the change of administration. 
Illustrations from the 1954 code demonstrate 
the contrary. Furthermore, such a trans- 
formation would be too much to expect from 
any President’s office, whether Republican 
or Democratic. As a previous writer has in- 
dicated, the executive plays an important, 
but subordinate, role in the revenue field. 
Developments of tax policy originate in pro- 
posals for change emanating from outside 
and backed by pressures which the lawmak- 
ers cannot ignore. In theory, legislation 
originates in the House, but in reality the 
Senate is engaged in developing, modifying 
and choosing among proposals brought be- 
fore it. Probably the baldest examples of 
congressional politics in action involved the 
passage of tax legislation where the Ways 
and Means Committee was bypassed entirely. 
In these cases the proponent’s counsel went 
directly to the Senate Finance Committee, 
before which they were in a better position 
to secure a favorable hearing and an amend- 
ment to the bill.” 

Since they must seek reelection, it may be 
too much to expect Representatives to ig- 
nore the pressures exerted upon them. But 
lest our system of taxation break down, a 
presumption should exist in the mind of 
every Congressman against enacting tax 
legislation for the benefit of one individual 
or company or even of special groups. In 
each case the question should be raised 
whether the proposed bill will generate as 
much inequity as it is supposed to remedy. 
The decision before Congress on revenue bills 
differs radically from that on subsidies in 
general. In many instances the parties in- 
volved have first attempted to secure relief 
through the Internal Revenue Service or the 
courts, and failed. Under any circumstances, 
Congress should try to resolve tax issues in 
a judicious manner, determining whether 
relief is justified in view of the hardships 
inevitably imposed by a uniform revenue 
statute. For every one who obtains relief 
on the ground that he has been the victim 
of discrimination, there are thousands of 
others who are suffering the same fate in 
silence. 

There are inequities in the tax law which 
warrant further study. The taxing of 
bunched income is among the foremost. It 
is one of the strong reasons for adopting a 
system of averaging or even conferring cap- 
ital-gains treatment as a rough way of lev- 
elling off a lump sum receipt representing 
years of effort or capital accretion.“ The 
essential question is why remedial legisla- 
tion should be extended to one or two se- 
lected persons and not, for example, to 
athletes and artists, who suffer most from a 
brief period of spectacular earnings. In 
plain words, a systematic rather than hit- 
or-miss approach to relief must be the ba- 
sis for future tax policy.” 

In an attempt to apply the basic presump- 
tion against preferential treatment, several 
possible ways may be suggested to focus con- 
gressional attention upon proposed legisla- 
tion. None of them, of course, is a remedy 
in itself, but they may serve to alleviate the 
problem. As a general rule, regardless of 
which party is in power, the views of the 
Treasury should receive more consideration 
from Congress on questions of uniformity 
and fairness in tax bills. Much of the spe- 
cial legislation which appears in the rev- 
enue acts represents cOngressional action 
taken against the advice of the Treasury. By 
and large it is in a stronger position than is 
Congress to represent the public interest 
because each Senator and Representative is 
subject to pressure from constituents and 
special groups. 

The Treasury, however, can scarcely be 
vested with further authority if it main- 
tains an uncompromising attitude against 
relief provisions. In general, from the Revy- 
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enue Act of 1942 until 1954, it has appeared 
reluctant to initiate legislation even in cases 
of egregious hardship. Though its function 
is to protect the revenue, such a policy, 
whether or not theoretically sound, neverthe- 
less seems politically unrealistic. If the 
Treasury had undertaken to sift out and sub- 
mit certain justifiable grievances which came 
to its attention, as it did in 1942, there might 
have been a stronger basis for resistance on 
the part of Congress to pressures overwhelm- 
ing it. Still, it seems improbable that the 
relief of a few would have sated the ardor 
of the many. 

More information should be available to 
Congress itself, in the hope that it might act 
more responsibly. To reach individual Con- 
gressmen more effectively there might be 
separate technical staffs for the House Ways 
and Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittees, as well as the Joint Committee staff. 
For some years the latter has been directed 
by its able chief of staff, who, being the agent 
of both the Senate and the House, cannot 
always take a position strongly opposing pro- 
visions personally sponsored by leading 
Members of either. In view of the fact that 
Senators and Representatives have differing 
objections to legislation before them, it is 
possible that each committee's staff might 
screen bills proposed in the other House 
and keep Members advised of any evidences 
of special favor. Thus a system might ul- 
timately become established for checkmating 
undesirable measures introduced by legisla- 
tors overwhelmed by pressure from a con- 
stituent or an organized group in their 
districts. 

A further suggestion stems from the fact 
that in congressional hearings there is prac- 
tically no one, except perhaps the Treasury, 
available to represent the public. Perhaps 
the reason is that all of the pressure group 
proposals are of such character that no one 
of them would have a large adverse effect on 
the tax bill of any individual. Hence coun- 
terpressure groups seldom develop. One 
exception is the National Tax Equality As- 
sociation, which opposes cooperatives and 
the tax advantages they are said toenjoy. A 
second reason why the public is not more 
frequently represented is the difficulty of 
forming pressure groups around general in- 
terests. The concentration of business or- 
ganizations on appeals brought to Congress 
and the emphasis placed on specific and often 
very technical provisions make it difficult 
even for the members of the tax committees 
to secure a balanced view of what is in the 
general interest, what the public wants or, 
indeed, what the public would want if it were 
informed as to the facts.” In order to 
obtain such a balanced view, therefore, it is 
suggested that several leading tax experts 
throughout the country be invited and re- 
tained to make a presentation before the 
Ways and Means or Finance Committee. Be- 
cause they may be restrained by loyalty to 
private clients, these lawyers could indicate 
the provisions in the bill on which they could 
not render an unbiased opinion. At the 
same time some of the craftsmen of the tax 
bar might, as a public service, be willing to 
call Congress’ attention to particular provi- 
sions in which special legislation is creeping 
into a pending tax bill. Many of them have 
served willingly as advisers upon the Amer- 
ican Law Institute project to revise the tax 
laws. 

What is the responsibility of the bar in 
connection with pressure legislation? While 
the general trend in tax administration has 
been toward decentralization, many lawyers 
have suddenly become aware of the fact that 
important tax issues are not necessarily de- 
cided in the field or in the courts, but may 
finally be resolved in Washington by Con- 
gress. To most lawyers outside the District 
of Columbia this seems to be a regrettable 
development. There has been criticism of 
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the tax section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on the ground that it is being oper- 
ated primarily as a pressure group seeking 
to further the interests of individual clients. 
This is an extreme view, to which I do not 
subscribe. However, it can be said that the 
bar as a whole has taken no position with 
respect to halting the trend away from uni- 
formity in the tax laws. In their capacity as 
individual lawyers it may well be that tax 
experts should serve their clients’ interests 
before Congress as vigorously as they do be- 
fore the courts. But through our profes- 
sional organizations, and as citizens, we have 
duties of a broader scope. Furthermore, as 
one writer has said, over a lifetime each 
practitioner has a greater interest in a fair 
and symmetrical body of tax laws than any 
group has in special legislation in any single 
year." Why, for example, does not any bar 
association formally deplore the Mayer pro- 
vision? This may not be a question of 
ethics, but at least it offers an unprecedented 
opportunity for service. And it is not too 
much for the public to expect of us. Today 
we are drawing many of the most brilliant 
graduates from law schools into the lucra- 
tive tax field and are developing the greatest 
masters of needlepoint in the history of the 
law. Unfortunately, however, we have be- 
come so engrossed in detail that we are un- 
aware of the distorted pattern upon which 
we are jointly working. Technical skill, in 
other words, is being developed at the ex- 
pense of breadth of understanding. 

The late Justice Jackson pointed out that 
the United States has a system of taxation 
by confession, and “That a people so numer- 
ous, scattered, and individualistic annually 
assesses itself with a tax liability, often in 
highly burdensome amounts, is a reassuring 
sign of the stability and vitality of our sys- 
tem of self-government.” 182 Let us safe- 
guard the uniformity of our taxes lest this 
system become undermined and collapse.” 19% 
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Italian-American World War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution regarding S. 
1724, providing for the recognition of 
the Italian-American World War Vet- 
erans of the United States, which is an 
identical measure to H. R. 450, the bill 
I sponsored in the interest of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc.: 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN WORLD WAR VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, INC., NATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., was 
founded to preserve and uphold and to cher- 
ish our American principles of government 
and to further dedicate itself to the cause 
of assisting veterans and their dependents; 
and 

Whereas over the past several years, and 
particularly since the close of World War II, 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., has grown in mem- 
bership, strength, and enthusiasm to the ex- 
tent that departments within the organiza- 
tion have been firmly established in the 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Florida, Illinois, 
California, Vermont, Arizona, and several 
other areas; and 

Whereas the purpose, function, and proven 
accomplishments of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., both warrant and merit its recognition 
as a veterans” organization, particularly in- 
sofar as the Veterans’ Administration is con- 
cerned; and 

Whereas lack of such recognition of this 
organization by the VA, as well as by other 
agencies of the Government, has consider- 
ably impeded its progress especially with re- 
gard to its service and rehabilitation pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas the introduction in the Senate of 
the United States by the Honorable JOHN O. 
Pastore, Senator from the State of Rhode 
Island, on April 19, 1955, of Senate bill 1724 
would, if enacted, at long last confer and 
bestow upon this organization certain rights, 
benefits, privileges, and prerogatives now 
enjoyed by other major veterans’ organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas the introduction by Senator 
Pastore Of S. 1724, cited as the “Special Rec- 
ognition Act of 1955,” serves to convey to 
this organization an equitable and just rec- 
ognition as a veterans’ group which it has 
long sought: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., meeting in executive session at its 
quarterly national executive committee 
meeting in the city of New Haven, Conn., on 
May 21, 1955, do hereby unanimously endorse 
the passage of S. 1724; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be made available to Senator JouHn O. Pas- 
TORE, of Rhode Island, with the request that 
this document be made a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, to the Administrator of Veter- 
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ans’ Affairs, and to respective State depart- 
ment commanders of this organization. 
ANTHONY J. TUCCI, 
National Commander, Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. 
Attest: 
Vincent J. DORIA, 
National Adjutant. 


Tkree Hundredth Anniversary of the Jews 
in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 15, I was present at a 
ceremony on the East Side of New York 
City, in the district that I represent in 
Congress, of so distinctive a character 
that I ask for leave to incorporate some 
material about it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The occasion was a tribute in the year 
of the 300th anniversary of the Jews in 
America. What gave it a special char- 
acter that deserves to be called to world- 
wide attention as illustrative of the best 
in American life was that the ceremony 
was held by and at the St. Mark’s Church 
In-the-Bowerie, one of the oldest and 
most- historic religious edifices in the 
city. 

In the words of the rector, the Rev- 
erend Richard E. McEvoy, the celebra- 
tion was held for the following reason. 
The invitation by the rector in the vestry 
stated: 

Partly because of the history of this church 
in the lower East Side, where Peter Stuyve- 
sant is buried, and where many Jewish boys 
and girls haye grown up to become prominent 
in American life—partly because we recog- 
nize the inescapable debt of Christianity to 
Judaism—partly because over the past three 
centuries the Jewish contribution to all 
areas of our common heritage has been dis- 
tinguished and great-hearted—partly be- 
cause we feel that in these critical days it 
is important that the world see witnesses to 
convictions in common ideals of democracy 
and faith in one God—and not least be- 
cause of our affection for our neighbors— 
we would like to pay this timely tribute in 
this 300th anniversary year. 


At the ceremony itself, a distinguished 
gathering assembled that represented a 
living embodiment of the concepts of 
mutual respect and cofidence and of the 
brotherly affection that is the pledge of 
the Judaeo-Christian heritage by which 
we aspire to live and which remains now 
as it has been, the world’s hope. 

The program was outstanding in many 
respects. There was reverence; there 
was the piety appropriate to the sacred 
grounds on which the meeting was held; 
there was the laudable patriotic anima- 
tion of gratitude and appreciation for a 
country in which such an event could 
take place. There was fine music and 
there were excellent speakers. Every- 
one who spoke deserves to be quoted and 
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his words remembered, and they included 
the highly respected rector himself, the 
Honorable Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., one of 
New York’s leading citizens and a dis- 
tinguished son of a family whose na- 
tional services, dating back to the days 
cf the Revolutionary War, are far too 
many to enumerate. Another speaker 
was Mr. Lee Thompson Smith, past pres- 
ident of the St. Nicholas Society of the 
City of New York, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Home Title Guar- 
antee Co., and one of our great city’s 
leading civic personalities. 


Their addresses on that occasion were 
more than a tribute to the history of 
the 300 years of Jewish settlement in the 
United States. They were, in fact, a 
tribute to the spirit of our country and 
a clarion call to all within the sound 
of their voices and to all who could be 
reached by a reading of their text, to 
maintain and to carry further the Amer- 
ican traditions and ideals that made pos- 
sible this history, and that evoked this 
inspiring and beautiful ceremony. 

The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS BY LEE THOMPSON SMITH, PAST PRESI- 
DENT, St. NICHOLAS SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
New YORK, AT THE HISTORICAL CEREMONY 
COMMEMCRATING THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA ST. MARK’s CHURCH 
IN THE BOUWERIE 


It is a great privilege to be asked to speak 
on this unusual occasion. In this historic 
Christian church on New York’s Lower East 
Side; we are met together to pay a tribute 
to our Jewish friends and fellow citizens 
in this 300th anniversary year of the coming 
of the first Jewish community to New York. 

It is worth while stopping a moment to 
consider where we are. I do so because of a 
very real interest in this historic place and 
in its work. I know that the rector, the 
Reverend Mr. McHvoy, has a high regard 
for the unusually rich historical background 
of St. Mark’s. He looks upon this shrine 
of our early history as a place which, in a 
sense, is more than the church of a denomi- 
nation. He feels that it belongs to all Ameri- 
cans, and that those who are now charged 
with its direction have a responsibility to 
maintain its best traditions. More than that, 
he and his vestry believe that this church 
is here, not to be a museum, but to be of 
service in the neighborhood where it has 
been set for these generations. Over the 
years of his rectorship, that is the endeavor 
St. Mark’s has been trying to carry out. 

The church and neighborhood are indeed 
rich in our history. Beneath the right aisle 
of this church is buried Peter Stuyvesant, 
during whose governorship in 1654, the 23 
members of the first Jewish community came 
to New Amsterdam, to receive from him, as 
we know, a not-too-cordial welcome. In the 
same yault was interred a British Governor, 
Henry Sloughter, and three centuries of the 
direct descendants of Peter are buried there. 
The churchyards on the east and west sides 
are lined with vaults, and resting in them 
are two presidents of Columbia University, 
Nathaniel Moore and William Harris, and a 
rector of old Trinity Parish, Dr. Berrien. Fif- 
teen of the original members of our own St. 
Nicholas Society, founded by Washington 
Irving, are buried in these grounds, which 
gives our society a special interest here at 
St. Mark’s. Here, too, were buried Philip 
Hone, well-known mayor of New York, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, the Irish patriot, 
Nicholas Fish and Nathaniel Prime, Revolu- 
tionary War patriots. Gen. Horatio Gates 
worshipped in pew 46, where a plaque has 
been placed in his memory. Daniel Tomp- 


1807-17, and Vice President of the United 
States under Monroe 1817-25, is buried out- 
side these walls, and we might name others 
well known in our State and city history, 
whose last resting place is here. This, then, 
is not an isolated spot honoring one Ameri- 
can; it is a commentary on three centuries 
of our history. 

Let us go a bit further afield into this his- 
toric neighborhood of the lower east side. 
At Cooper Union, a block away, Abraham 
Lincoln made his famous Cooper Union ad- 
dress, which won him the attention that led 
to his nomination as President. George 
Washington met his troops at Sixth Street 
and Third Avenue to march downtown to 
take over the city again after its long occu- 
pation by the British. Just a stone’s throw 
from this old church is a building that thou- 
sands upon thousands pass by in ignorance. 
There we read the name “Haym Salomon 
Home for the Aged.” The name of Haym 
Salomon is one that ought to be more widely 
known than it seems to be. He was one of 
those distinguished Jewish citizens of Amer- 
ican life who have rendered conspicuous 
service to the cause of freedom. As soon as 
the Stamp Act was passed in 1765 every Jew- 
ish merchant in New York agreed not to 
import goods subject to the provisions of 
that law. In the same year, 1765, the Society 
of the Sons of Liberty was formed to aid in 
carrying out these nonimportation agree- 
ments, and one member of this society was 
Haym Salomon, born in Lisa, Poland, of Jew- 
ish ancestry, who came to this New World 
several years after agitation against Britain 
had begun in 1772. He was a friend of Kos- 
ciusko and Pulaski, Polish defenders of free- 
dom, who aided our own War of the Revo- 
lution. Salomon became a friend of Alex- 
ander McDougall, Isaacs Sears, and John 
Lamb, leaders of the New York Sons of Lib- 
erty. While many patriotic and unselfish 
men assisted in the financing and manage- 
ment that led to a successful conclusion of 
the War of the Revolution, it has been said 
that Haym Salomon, almost single handed, 
kept up the credit of the bankrupt revolu- 
tionary government. He was twice arrested 
by the British on account of his activities. 
Upon the second occasion he was found 
guilty of treason and sentenced to be hanged, 
but by the next morning Salomon and his 
Hessian guard had escaped from the dreaded 
provost jail, presumably aided by some of 
the members of the Sons of Liberty. The 
notebook of Robert Morris shows not less 
than 75 transactions in which Salomon 
loaned or gave about $700,000 to the gov- 
ernment for which he received no reimburse- 
ment. His record of unstinting service and 
generosity was not unusual. Wherever Jews 
lived throughout the colonies we find them 
in the forefront of the emerging Nation's 
problems, giving generously of leadership 
and financial assistance. 

Within this church today we, too, bridge 
that gap of 300 years by having as our next 
speaker Judge Nathan, one of the descend- 
ants of that original Pilgrim group of 23—a 
distinguished jurist and a devoted member 
of the congregation Shearith Israel, which 
reaches back to 1654. Under the leadership 
of noted rabbis, including today’s Dr. David 
de Sola Pool, it has made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the life of this city. It could be 
most interesting to know how many of those 
who are present today were brought up in 
this lower east side and remember it with af- 
fection. We know that it has produced and 
will continue to produce its fair share of 
distinguished Americans. 

Now let us explore for a moment what has 
happened since a little group of 800 resided 
in New Amsterdam in 1653. A city that has 
grown to almost as large a population as the 
present Netherlands, with more Irish than 
Dublin, more Italians than Rome, more Jews 
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kins, Governor of the State of New York, 


than Tel Aviv and probably more of almost 
any country than one of its large cities. 

The greatest city in the world with more 
firsts than any other city on this continent— 
the first President installed in office here, the 
first stock exchange established in America. 

I could go on indefinitely about the growth 
of our great city but time does not allow 
me to do so. A city which has everything 
of which we can boast. 

We cannot retell the history of our coun- 
try today, or single out from an innumerable 
host the great army of those representatives 
of the Jewish faith who have contributed 
to our Nation’s history—in religion, politics, 
the arts and sciences, in industry and philan- 
thropy, in the social and educational sciences, 
in the wholesomeness of family life. They 
have performed these obligations because 
they are citizens of our American democracy 
and because they have been loyal to the 
religious tradition of Judaism, which, is in- 
evitably a part of the tradition of every 
Christian, too, for doing what is their duty, 
they would neither want nor expect more 
thanks than any other responsible and loyal 
group of Americans. 

What we might think about, more effec- 
tively and to the point today, is a matter 
more vital to our times and to the future 
of our country. We should remind our- 
selves on an occasion such as this, that the 
Jewish pilgrims who came to Nieuw Amster- 
dam, the Pilgrims who came to Massachu- 
setts, the founders of Rhode Island, the set- 
tlers of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and many another colony, came, in part, not 
only because this was a new frontier offer- 
ing opportunity, but also because there was a 
new spirit in the air and a hope that greater 
freedoms and liberties were to be won in the 
New World. Wave after wave of immigration 
over the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
brought to these shores peoples out of every 
nation, who were challenged by these twin 
dreams of opportunity and democracy. 

It has worked. When we say that it has 
worked, we must not be unmindful of 
failures, of prejudices, of bigotries, of dark 
and unhappy events, which mar the pages 
of our story of democracy. They are there, 
and they must be acknowledged. But there 
have been, in every generation of our coun- 
try's history, men and women of courage and 
sensitivity, who have called the people back 
to loyalty and to responsibility for these 
hopes. The course of history has led the 
Nation to a place of leadership in a world 
where those hopes, which we know can work, 
are still high. On the other hand, the course 
of history has brought us into a time where, 
in recent decades, these basic hopes and 
aspirations have been challenged. 

We know these things. It is not necessary 
to enlarge upon the grave dangers which 
confront peoples concerned about freedom, 
equality of opportunity, and the search for 
truth. Nor is it necessary for us to remind 
ourselves in such gravely troubled times of 
the vital necessity for cooperation, wisdom, 
and patience toward those in high places 
charged with the delicate and sensitive task 
of working through to positive and just 
solutions. 

It is, however, a time for responsibility, 
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love of democracy, this sense of responsi- 
bility, that what we call our way of life 
has worked here, and can work wherever free- 
doms and responsibilities are kept balanced 
and controlled by a wise and informed citi- 
zenry and its leaders. The heritage of our 
country’s past, in which peoples out of many 
races have made great contributions, is evi- 
dence of the capability of people to live 
together, work together, in understanding, 
and toward common goals that are positive 
and creative. It is fine, and certainly, I 
should think, in the best spirit of the Jewish 
and Christian faith, that we have such op- 
portunities as this to meet together to give 
thanks to God for what has come down to 
us. Let us go away from this place with a 
new resolution in our hearts and minds— 
that we will be promoters of understanding, 
of cooperation, of continuing responsibility 
to the common and universal elements of 
our faiths that have brought us to this time. 


ADDRESS BY Epcar J. NATHAN, Jr. 


I am honored to have been invited to par- 
ticipate in this afternoon’s celebration com- 
memorating the 300th anniversary of the 
first Jewish settlement in this country. It is 
a beautiful tribute to our American way of 
life wherein all faiths join in perpetuating 
America’s religious ideals. 

It is indeed fitting that St. Mark’s Church 
In-the-Bouwerie is the sponsor and host 
today, and it is particularly appropriate that 
the ceremonies are being held in its church 
for two very special reasons. In the first 
place, as you have heard, there lies buried 
here Peter Stuyvesant, the governor of Nieu 
Amsterdam in 1654. And in the second place 
(as many of you know) the Jews and other 
neighbors helped repair and rebuilt the four- 
faced clock in the belfry of. this church as 
did the Jews and other neighbors of Trinity 
Church in the early 16th or 17th century help 
reconstruct the steeple on that church, then 
as now on Broadway at Wall Street. 

I am delighted at this opportunity to talk 
about some of things our ancestors, and our 
contemporaries, have done—things that give 
evidence of a very precious freedom, the 
freedom to participate in the life of our 
country. 

Coupled with this is another precious 
right—the right to be different from our 
neighbors, and their right to be different 
from us. 

These are freedoms that make our Nation 
great, that enable a Jew to be both an Amer- 
ican and a Jew, a Protestant to be an Amer- 
ican and a Protestant and a Catholic to be 
an American and a Catholic. That makes 
it possible for American culture to benefit 
from the peculiarly individual contributions 
of the various groups of people that make up 
America. 

In his letter to the Hebrew Congregation of 
Newport, R. I., George Washington sum- 
marized this significant greatness of Amer- 
ica when he wrote in August 1790: 

“The citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica have a right to applaud themselves for 
having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy; a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of con- 


self-control, and understanding. Someone 
wrote recently: “Cynicism seems silly in an 
atomic age.” There has never been a time 
when understanding of others, a love for our 
country, our city, and our homes, has been 
more important. Being a citizen, and not a 
preacher, that is the central thought I would 
like to leave with you. When our Nation 
has been at its best, it has been because 
its men and women and children, of what- 
ever background or faith, have been respon- 
sible, steady, wise, and understanding. Along 
with their rights, as free people under God, 
they have recognized that there are duties 
and obligations which, as citizens, they must 
assume. It is because of this faith, this 


science and immunities of citizenship. It is 
now no more that tolerance is spoken of, as 
if it was by the indulgence of one class of 
people, that another enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent natural rights. For happily 
the Government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection, should demean 
themselves as good citizens, in giving it on 
all occasions their effectual support.” 

Here, George Washington summed up for 
all time the essence of American freedom; 
the ideal for which all of us—Jews and non- 
Jews—have striven and are striving. These 
are the self-evident truths of man's equality 
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under democratic government, which guar- 
antees his “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” These are the things the first 
Jewish settlers sought to gain when they 
came here in September 1654 and faced the 
despotic Gov. Peter Stuyvesant. These are 
the things summed up in the theme of the 
American-Jewish Tercentenary: “Man’s Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities Under Free- 
dom.” 

The American Jewish tercentenary just 
concluding its year-long celebation will, it is 
hoped, inform every one of us in America, 
and possibly throughout the world, what his- 
tory has recorded; that the freedoms we all 
cherish and enjoy in America came into be- 
ing through the cooperation of all faiths. 
History establishes that it was not only one 
man, or one group, or one religion, that 
brought this about. It was accomplished by 
the religious groups of all faiths, and it was 
the spiritual values that stem from religion 
which gave the lifeblood to the determined 
fight which resulted in the establishment of 
the freedoms we now enjoy. 

The history of these 300 years has cer- 
tainly taught us the values of these free- 
doms. It has shown us that, by the exercise 
of understanding between people, they can 
achieve their ideals, their goals, and that war 
is not necessary. There have been wars be- 
fore and during these 300 years, but they 
have been futile wars, all except our own war 
for independence. Going backward, the Sec- 
ond World War has not yet resulted in peace, 
indeed, if it is yet ended. The First World 
War led to the Second World War. Battles 
were won, but the goals for which the wars 
were fought were not achieved. The only 
times when there has been spiritual prog- 
ress and peace in the world has been when 
there has been understanding among the 
people.. An instance—perhaps the most sig- 
nificant one to us, at least—that is proof of 
this, is the birth of the United States. It 
was made possible, in the first instance, by 
the 23 Jews who landed here in 1654, who, 
with others, fought for their human rights 
and won them, not only for themselves but, 
in the.words of Peter Stuyvesant, for the “Lu- 
therans and Papists,” as well. It was one of 
the great landmarks in the ancient Dutch 
tradition of religious freedom and human 
decency when, just 300 years ago last month, 
the Dutch West India Co., overruling the 
edict of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, granted 
these first Jewish settlers permission to re- 
main in the Dutch colony of New Amster- 
dam. By the time of the Revolution, 100 
years or so later, these freedoms were firmly 
entrenched on American soil. The war was 
fought to preserve them and to establish 
what became the United States of America. 
That war was won; its goals were achieved; 
and the ideals, the preservation of which 
made that war necessary, were maintained 
and have survived unto this day. It is for us 
to keep them strong. - 

Last October, 
national tercentenary opening dinner in this 
city, President Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 
“We haye come together in memory of an in- 
spiring moment in history—that moment, 
300 years ago, when a small band of Jewish 
people arrived. * * * It was an event mean- 
ingful not only to the Jews of America but to 
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concepts,” said the President of the United 
States, “this belief in the infinite worth of 
the individual is beyond doubt among the 
most important. On this faith our fore- 
fathers constructed the framework of our 
Republic.” 

Let us seriously ponder and long re- 
member the words of this great leader. They 
may contain the key to the future for many 
of us in this land. 


Remarks of Hon. Philip J. Philbin at DAV 
Installation of Officers, Southbridge, 
Mass., April 17, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on April 17, 1955, at the 
annual installation of officers of chapter 
101, Disabled American Veterans, and its 
Auxiliary, in Southbridge, Mass. 

The material follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Benoit, Representa- 
tive Cournoyer, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it is a great privilege for me as well 
as a great pleasure to join you here this 
afternoon because I always enjoy coming to 
this beautiful town of Southbridge whose 
faithful people have been so cooperative, 
helpful, and loyal, and, as you know, I have 
unbounded admiration for all the members 
of this great American organization. 

There has never been any question con- 
cerning the type of Americanism and the 
type of patriotism which the members of 
this organization have stood for throughout 
the years. Not only in war but in peace you 
have demonstrated in ways very definite, 
very explicit, and very clear to all your 
loyalty to the principles of this country and 
your willingness to serve it faithfully and 
zealously, however great the sacrifices in- 
volved. 

I am proud and happy, therefore, on this 
occasion once again to offer you, your aux- 
iliary and all your members my congratula- 
tions and expressions of warm gratitude and 
appreciation for the magnificent contribu- 
tions which you have made in behalf of the 
Nation and in the interest of that exalted 
kind of citizenship based on unquestioned 
loyalty and devotion to the country which 
is so urgently needed in the crisis of the 
affairs of free men which confronts us to- 
day. 

We all recognize, I am sure. that we are 
living in a world that is rapidly changing 
and that is rapidly taking on new shape and 
form. In the past decade since the end of 
World War II our own social and economic 


all Americans—of all faiths, of all national institutions have developed at an unprece- 


origins.” 

He continued: “On that day there came to 
these shores 23 people whose distant an- 
cestors had, through the Old Testament, 
given new dimensions of meaning to the con- 
cept of freedom and justice, mercy and 
righteousness, kindness and understanding— 
ideas and ideals which were to flower on this 
continent. They were of a people who had 
done much to give to Western civilization the 
principle of human dignity; they came to a 
land which would flourish—beyond all 17th 
century dreams—because it fostered that 
dignity among its citizens. Of all religious 


dented rate. The productivity of our great 
economy has mounted and mounted until 
we are in the main and on the whole so 
far as the Nation is concerned, not only 
producing more than ever before of food and 
fiber, commodities and articles necessary to 
sustain life in this advanced age, but we have 
also achieved a standard of living for the 
rank and file of our people which would 
have been scarcely imaginable not to many 
years ago. : 

Of course, there are gaps, very unhappy 
gaps, in this fabric of prosperity and well- 
being that is spread over the country. There 
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are certain areas including some right here 
in our own district, with which we are so 
intimately and so deeply concerned, where 
many of our fellow citizens are not able to 
obtain full-time employment, or indeed, are 
unable to find any employment at all. This 
is a very serious problem which must be 
attacked at every level and in every way 
possible, because neither a great democracy 
nor a great free private-enterprise system 
like our own can ever tolerate to have people 
unemployed and unable to find work properly 
to sustain themselves and their families. It 
is one of the great social challenges con- 
fronting us today speedily to correct these 
conditions so that the prosperity which the 
Nation is enjoying as a whole, can be spread 
into every section and part of the country 
and to every segment of the American people. 

Notwithstanding these dislocations which 
beset us so grievously in some places, we 
nevertheless have reason to feel proud of the 
generally good health and marked strength 
of our great powerful economic system which 
has been built up on the basis of freedom 
as distinguished from the coercion and dic- 
tatorship and suppression which exist in 
other nations of the world. 

It must be our purpose always not only 
to build and expand this great system of 
free activity to produce still higher standards 
of living, but it must be our unswerving pur- 
pose always and in every circumstance to 
protect that system and the free institutions 
that have made it possible from the attacks 
of those godless, conscienceless forces of com- 
munism and radical social reform which are 
working so tirelessly for the destruction of 
the values of free enterprise and freedom and 
the priceless institutions which have made 
possible the unequaled liberties and the un- 
precedented prosperity which this country 
and the American people enjoy in a measure 
greater than any nation or people in history. 

The members of this organization know 
better perhaps than any other group the 
bloody sacrifices, the stern discipline, and the 
unselfish devotion that were required to de- 
fend our Nation in past wars, because you 
have never faltered, you have never hesi- 
tated, you have never been found wanting in 
the defense of freedom. On the other hand, 
you have realized the urgency of protecting 
this country against brutal dictatorships and 
against the vicious enemies of democracy 
which made unprovoked and unconscionable 
attacks upon this Nation. And you were will- 
ing to serve this great cause with your lives 
and your blood. 

It is said that history repeats itself and 
this is an all too pitiful fact as we survey 
the situation that obtains in the world today. 
Instead of the peace which you and your 
comrades fought for, which the entire Amer- 
ican people unselfishly worked for and sacri- 
ficed for, in spite of the bloodshed and suf- 
fering, despite all the glorious proclamations 
and promises and international charters, the 
world seems to be right back where it was 
prior to the last great war and is faced once 
again with a gigantic, widespread powerful 
conspiracy directed against democracy and 
freedom and aiming to destroy the free insti- 
tutions which have been built up throughout 
the centuries at such great cost in treasure 
and in blood. 

This situation would be extremely diffi- 
cult and fraught with great danger at any 
time. But in this atomic and hydrogen age 
when modern science combining with mili- 
tary skill has produced weapons of such in- 
credible power and destructiveness, it is all 
the more disturbing to the loyal citizens of 
America, as it is and must be to human 
beings everywhere. 

But we have not flinched in the past in 
time of danger and we are not prepared to 
flinch now. World communism may rant 
and rave and hurl its invectives against our 
religious faith, against our democracy, and 
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against our great Government. It may con- 
duct insidious conspiracy throughout the 
world calculated to weaken and destroy free 
governments, it may use every means at its 
disposal, as it is doing, to obstruct and pre- 
vent a true world peace. But the people of 
this Nation will never be discouraged, will 
never be terrorized, will never cease to de- 
fend their freedoms. To the contrary, we 
will resolve with increasing fervor and de- 
termination, come what may, to build up the 
kind of strength, military, economic, and 
spiritual, which is needed to preserve the 
national security and to deter wilful aggres- 
sors from carrying out their designs of in- 
filtration, conquest ,and enslavement of the 
free world. This is no time for useless fears 
or for appeasement. 

We have tremendous resources on our side 
in the form of the greatest productive sys- 
tem ever wrought by the hand of man, in the 
form of a most powerful striking military 
force equipped with all the latest weapons, 
including atomic and hydrogen substances 
in much greater quantities and of greater 
power than any other nation. These are im- 
portant and necessary to be sure, and they 
may well givé us a sense of security and a 
sense of confidence that any aggressor or 
combination of aggressors will be restrained 
from launching an attack upon this country, 
or provoking war against the free nations. 

But we have other weapons, more power- 
ful weapons, that are not available to the 
totalitarian dictators. We have the weapons 
of faith, of understanding, of tolerance, of 
justice, of unity among all our loyal people 
regardless of race, class, or creed, and the 
confidence and determination to sustain the 
integrity and the principles of this great 
Nation in any and every contingency that 
may arise. These are weapons that are not 
available to the potential enemy because they 
are based not on material strength alone but 
on the spiritual values of freedom and they 
cannot be matched by any Godless Commu- 
nist state or any ruthless totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 

Just as we are pledged to the cause of our 
magnificent veterans, their dependents, and 
their families, just as we are devoted to the 
building of a greater and better Nation, just 
as we are dedicated to the principles of free 
enterprise and freedom, we must ever be 
resolved to defend, preserve, and protect the 
mighty and noble heritage of political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual strength which has been 
the basis for all the things we are and which 
must be the enduring basis of our liberties 
in time to come. 


Civilian or Military Leadership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, May 21, 1955: 

So many military men are being sent on 
epecial diplomatic missions and are serving 
in other civil positions in Government that 
we begin to wonder if they are not gaining 
too much influence in the determination of 
our foreign policy, and in their impact on 
American life. 

If this trend continues, we could find our- 
selves living in a garrison state, even though 
We are not engaged in actual war. 
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This raises the question as to whether in 
checking the spread of communism we are 
relying too heavily upon military and eco- 
nomic factors. 

Of course we need armed strength, be- 
cause that alone prevents the Communists 
from conquering the world by force. 

But it does not prevent Communist in- 
filtration, and it does not win the allegiance 
of wavering nations who look for more posi- 
tive and constructive signs of leadership. 

Make no mistake about it, we have very 
competent military leaders who are unsur- 
passed in their field. God knows we need 
them. If we did not have a strong Military 
Establishment, led by skilled and experienced 
professionals for whom the Communists 
have a_realistic respect, our situation would 
be desperate. 

It is not my purpose to suggest that our 
military leaders are secking supremacy over 
the civilian authorities. I simply raise the 
question: “Are we not taking the lazy and 
dangerous way of expecting too much from 
them? Are we not inviting military con- 
trol and direction by failing to think out 
and decide upon other factors in the shaping 
of our foreign policy?” 

Up until 1917 we had little to do with the 
rest of the world, busy as we were with the 
development of our own country. Yet even 
under these circumstances, and from the 
time the first settlers stepped ashore in the 
New World, we were determined that civilians 
should guide the destiny of the Amcrican 
people. 

This principle assumes greater importance, 
now that we have become the champion of 
freedom versus communism. The tired na- 
tions of Europe that have been weakened by 
wars, and the young nations of Asia that 
still remember and resent the white man’s 
domination of them, backed by military 
force, will not cooperate with us if we insist 
on material power to conquer all problems. 

Our own Declaration of Independence, in 
registering its protests against the tyrannous 
acts of George III, pointed out that, and I 
quote: “He has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies without the consent 
of our legislature. He has affected to render 
the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power.” The Bill of Rights incorpo- 
rated in the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 echoed the now familiar refrain that 
“as, in time of peace, armies are dangerous 
to liberty, they ought not to be maintained 
without the consent of the legislature; and 
the military power shall always be held in an 
exact subordination to the civil authority 
and be governed by it.” 


As a result of the victories in the Revolu- 
tion and in succeeding wars, in nearly all of 
which militiamen and volunteers bore the 
brunt of the initial fighting, the conviction 
of the American people that a formidable 
Regular Army was not a necessity became 
progressively stronger. It has only been in 
recent years as our responsibilities became 
worldwide that our traditional military 
policy has undergone public reexamination. 


On the other hand, a gross slighting of 
defense forces can prove a tragically expen- 
sive luxury. Gen. Emory Upton, in his 
famed analysis of America’s military policy 
from the Revolution through the first 2 
years of the Civil War, observed that, and I 
quote: “Twenty thousand regular troops at 
Bull Run would have routed the insurgents, 
settled the question of military resistance 
and relieved us of the pain and expense of 
4 years of war.” 

It is here that we must separate mili- 
tarism, which dominated Germany under 
the Kaisers, which overthrows governments 
in South America today, and reaches for 
supreme power in Red Russia and Red China, 
from the military way with which democra- 
cies must defend themselves from actual 
or would-be aggressors, 
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Every war is fought and every army is 
maintained in a military way and in a 
militaristic way. The distinction is funda- 
mental and fateful, according to Alfred 
Vagts. The military way is marked by a 
primary concentration of men and mate- 
rials on winning specific objectives of power 
with the utmost efficiency, that is, with the 
least expenditure of blood and treasure. It 
is limited in scope, confined to one func- 
tion, and scientific in its essential qualities. 
Militarism, on the other hand, presents a 
vast array of customs, interests, prestige, ac- 
tions, and thought associated with armies 
and wars and yet transcending true military 
purposes. Indeed, militarism is so consti- 
tuted that it may hamper and defeat the 
purposes of the military way. Its influence 
is unlimited in scope. It may permeate 
all society and become dominant over all 
industry and arts. Rejecting the scientific 
character of the military way, militarism 
displays the qualities of caste and cult, au- 
thority and belief. 

Elihu Root, onetime Secretary of War, 
statesman and sage, in a testimonial to his 
country’s men at arms, delivered in 1899, de- 
clared that: 

“No one ever knew of the American Army 
seeking to make itself a political agent. No 
one ever knew of the American Army seeking 
to make itself a Pretorian guard to set up a 
president or an emperor. Whenever the en- 
larged Army of the United States finds the 
duty of the hour accomplished it melts back 
into the mass of the people unnoticed. When 
the Civil War was over, the million men un- 
der Grant's command took their way to their 
homes. The greatest military power which 
to that day had ever existed, never dreamed 
for a moment of threatening the institu- 
tions of our free Government.” 

After World War II, I might add, we also 
demobilized suddenly, this time with un- 
fortunate consequences, leaving a vacuum 
into which communism moved. 

Since the start of World War II the armed 
services have not only pervaded the public 
consciousness as never before but have also 
exercised an unprecedented influence on ed- 
ucational, economic, and political affairs. 

Pully cognizant of their newly won power 
and prestige, military leaders have not hesi- 
tated to venture into other fields beyond 
their accustomed purview. 


The censorship imposed in recent years by 
the services has been almost limitless. A 
great deal of information which probably 
should have become public property has been 
labeled “secret” and buried from civilian 
view. It is not the democratic way to mis- 
use security requirements for the purpose of 
concealing blunders, waste, or political 
maneuvers. 


The prominence in world affairs, political 
as well as military, attained by America’s top 
military figures since the advent of World 
War II, and the high incidence of succession 
by our generals and admirals to major civil 
responsibility, have constituted one of the 
most important public developments of the 
postwar period. It would appear to Arthur 
Krock, keen editorial writer of the New York 
Times, that “If the world remains an armed 
camp, possibly aspirants to public life should 
investigate the curricula of (Americans) 
service academies.” 

Or as Quincy Wright observed as a result 
of the second global war that enlisted the 


active services of more Americans than ever 
before: 


“It has left the American people with a 
greater disposition than at any previous time 
to trust professional military opinion and to 
employ the military method in foreign policy. 
It is clear that if armies increase in size, and 
if military experience extends to a larger and 
larger proportion of the population, the mili- 
tary mind is more likely to become charac- 
teristic of the national mind.” 
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Objections to the use of the military in 
civil positions are impressive. The career 
soldier may be dictatorial and uncompromis- 
ing, a natural result of lifelong discipline. 
He tends to ignore public opinion and, 
sometimes, even to slight civilian rights, and 
military methods of organization have been 
known to make for inefficiency when applied 
to civilian projects. 

It has been urged in some quarters that 
soldiers be barred from doubling as diplo- 
mats, if only because the use of the military 
in key civil posts, especially in the Foreign 
Service, has led friendly observers abroad 
to wonder whether the United States has 
become imperialist-minded. 

Most of us are certain that this is not so, 
but we cannot ignore this reaction among 
other people. 

I am not going to mention the long list 
cf professional officers who have served and 
are serving in sensitive civilian posts and 
as Officials of our Government both here and 
abroad, 

I refrain from doing this out of grateful 
respect for their military services. 

However, in view of our Nation’s tradi- 
tional belief in the civil supremacy over the 
military, and in view of the disturbing trend 
toward the employment of military person- 
nel in civilian posts, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people should think hard about this 
contradiction and of the effects it may have 
upon American life and upon foreign policy 
if this emphasis gatns strength. 

I reiterate that under present world con- 
ditions we must have a modern and compe- 
tent Military Establishment. 

But the extension of that power and in- 
fluence throughout the whole fabric and 
functioning of American life poses the seri- 
ous question of the protector gradually 
assuming the role of master. 

Unintentionally, perhaps, but pervasive. 

The pressures of the cold war may test 
us for many years to come. 

This is no excuse, however, for subordinat- 
ing other strengths and value to a depend- 
ence upon economic and military factors. 

The concentration on things military, and 
the selection of military men for civil posi- 
tions in Government is a disturbing devel- 
opment. 

Many Americans are dismayed by the suc- 
cessive retreats in our foreign policy regard- 
ing Asia. The “keep ’em guessing” strategy 
of the administration seems to be working 
on its authors. There is no other way to ex- 
cuse the day-to-day confusion resulting from 
bold pronouncements, followed by ill-con- 
cealed diplomatic appeasements. Some- 
where the rudder has been lost. 

While this indicates lack of- intellectual 
courage and moral stamina on the part of 
some civilian leaders, it is no reason why 
we should delegate all responsibility to the 
military mind. 

From the great resources of the American 
people, their faith in God, their sense of jus- 
tice, and their passion for freedom, we should 
draw the balanced strength to do what is 
right. 

In the long run, that is our surest guide. 

Statesmen and generals must never forget 
that they are servants of the American peo- 
ple and are duty bound to represent the best 
in our traditions. 

Neither arrogant militarism nor cowardly 
compromises will see us through. 

Instead of a manic-depressive foreign pol- 
icy, we should build one that includes all the 
constructive values that are summed up in 
the basic integrity of a well-informed, gener- 
ous, and courageous public opinion. 

It is we the people who must lead. 
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Radioactive Fallout in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as ap- 
prehension over radioactive fallout has 
been running rife since the AEC au- 
thorized publication of a typical dia- 
gram and description of so-called fall- 
out patterns, I have thought it might 
contribute to a completely sobering ef- 
fect if an article were to be prepared, 
officially, which would relate the actual 
facts concerning quantities of radioac- 
tive fallout that had occurred in the 
United States since our country and the 
U. S. S. R. started testing atomic weap- 
ons. Now appears the article following, 
which was prepared for the weekly pub- 
lication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science entitled 
“Science” of May 13, 1955, by two emi- 
nent staff members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I presume this is official 
enough to qualify, although for the lay 
reader it is a bit technical. 

First, it must be understood by us all 
that every minute of our lives we are re- 
ceiving radiation from natural sources— 
from the sun, from outer space, from 
radioactive isotopes in the earth’s crust 
and atmosphere, and even from the mi- 
nute quantities of radium in the lumi- 
nous dials of our watches. That radia- 
tion is described as “background radia- 
tion.” It has existed since time began 
and will continue. It varies a bit from 
place to place, depending much on the 
contents of the earth’s crust at the par- 
ticular place, but, generally speaking, 
the background radiation our ancestors 
and we and our descendants absorb con- 
stantly is on the order of 160 milli- 
roentgen—0.160r—per year. The total 
amount laid down by all the atom-bomb 
tests up to now in the States of the 
heaviest fallout is the equivalent of 
scarcely half of that and on the average 
is not even 10 percent. Compare that 
small amount with the lethal dosage 
which is estimated to be on the order 
of 400,000 milliroentgen and you can see 
that the total fallout to date would have 
to be multiplied several thousand times 
to be dangerous to human life. 

To better understand table 2, a person 
living, for example, in Georgia, which 
has received approximately 58 millicuries 
of mixed fission products per square mile 
from bomb-test fallout, receives 3 times 
as much radiation each year from natu- 
ral background-radiation sources. The 
total radiation from both natural and 
fallout sources that a person in Georgia 
receives in a year is scarcely as much as 
is received by having one chest X-ray. 
It does not amount to anything. 

This entire subject is under constant 
study and close observation by AEC sci- 
entists and we can rest assured that if 
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any danger shows up we will be warned 
in plenty of time. To date there appears 
to be none. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from Science of May 13, 
1955, entitled “Radioactive Fallout in the 
United States,” by Merril Eisenbud and 
John H. Harley, Health and Safety 
Laboratory, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, New York: 


This report summarizes the data accumu- 
lated up to the present time by the fallout 
monitoring network of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission! Having re- 
viewed the information obtained through 
early 1952 in a previous article, we now add 
the data obtained in more recent atomic 
tests, including the Pacific exercises in the 
fall of 1952 (Operation Ivy), the Nevada tests 
early in 1953 (Operation Upshort-Knothole), 
and the Pacific tests in the spring of 1954 
(Operation Castle). 

The data are representative of the entire 
area of the United States except that within 
200 miles of the Nevada test site. This 
region is not covered by the monitoring sys- 
tem described here, but the radioactive fall- 
out within this area has been reported in 
the semiannual reports from the AEC to the 
Congress.* 4 

Description of monitoring system: When 
tests are under way in Nevada, the monitor- 
ing network consists of 89 sampling sta- 
tions,’ but at other times the number is 
reduced to 41, a reasonable distribution of 
sampling sites for the more diffuse radioac- 
tive debris that may originate from detona- 
tions beyond the continental limits. 


Table 1 lists the stations that are operating 
during the Nevada tests this spring. These 
stations, with the exception of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Cape Hatteras, N. C., and Concord, 
N. H., were also in operation during the 1953 
spring tests in Nevada (Upshot-Knothole) ; 
those marked with an asterisk were in op- 
eration during the Pacific tests conducted 
in the spring of 1954 (Castle). 

The 1-ft* gummed surface previously 
described? continues to be used to collect 
samples. The adhesive is supported on an 
acetate film mounted horizontally on a frame 
about 3 feet above the ground. The coating 
retains its adhesive properties when it is wet, 
and dust particles that are entrapped in rain- 
drops are collected. The gummed films are 
changed each day and are mailed to the 
AEC Health and Safety Laboratory in New 
York, where their radioactivity is assayed. 

The samples are prepared for analysis by 
ashing at 550° to 600° C. This results in the 
loss of some volatile isotopes, such as those of 
iodine and ruthenium, but these comprise 
less than 10 percent of the total activity. 
This defect in procedure is justified by the 
simplicity of the operation. 

The small amount of residual ash is trans- 
ferred to plastic planchets that are sealed 
between two layers of vinyl tape for auto- 
matic beta counting (*). These counters have 
a background of 7 to 10 counts/min and 
efficiencies of the order of 10 percent. 
Samples are counted for 20 min, or for 640 
counts if this occurs before 20 min have 
elasped. Blanks and standards are sealed 
into every tape. The counts are extrapolated 
using the ¢-1.* law to express decay. 

This method of monitoring fallout is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive. We have observed that 
a general rise in the gamma background of 
10-* r/hr is associated with fallout of ap- 
proximately 10 ° disintegrations/min ft2 The 
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counting procedures in routine use in this 
laboratory permit detection of a daily fallout 
of as little as 10 disintegrations/min ft.? It 
is thus possible for us to detect radioactivity 
that produces a general elevation of back- 
ground of about 10-* r/br. The normal 
gamma background count, which is caused 
by cosmic rays, radiopotassium, radium, and 
other natural sources of radioactivity, is 
quite variable in the range of 5x10 to 
5X10“r/hr. This method thus makes it 
possible to estimate minute amounts of ra- 
dioactivity that are insufficient by far to 
affect measurably the general gamma radia- 
tion background of an area. 

It is clear that no one sampling procedure 
provides the ideal method for estimating the 
deposition of radioactive dust under all con- 
Citions. The deposit on any given area will 
depend somewhat on the character of the 
surface presented. For example, when there 
is no rainfall, dry fallout may drift some- 
what with other windblown dusts. In this 
eituation the gummed filter technique may 
yield a high estimate of the average fallout, 
because it will tend to collect dust that is be- 
ing redistributed laterally, 

We have compared the collection char- 
acteristics of the gummed film (G) and a 
high-walled pot (P). During a 49-week 
period we found that the regression of P on 
G was 1.17+0.19. That is a highly signifi- 
cant relationship that does not differ sig- 
nificantly from 1. 

Methods of collection utilizing pots or 
pans for collection of total rainfall are dis- 
advantageous in practice because of the 
need to transfer and handle the wet samples 
preparatory to shipping to a central radio- 
chemical facility. The gummed-film method 
is uniquely simple—at the end of the sam- 
pling period the film is folded and placed 
with a data card in an envelope for mailing 
to the Health and Safety Laboratory, where 
it is processed in the manner described. 

The routine operation of this network has 
been greatly facilitated by the cooperation 
of the United States Weather Bureau, at the 
stations of which our collectors are placed. 
Duplicate samples at all stations provide 
insurance against loss of samples and also 
give the advantage of replication. 

We have discontinued the routine monitor- 
ing of air-borne (suspended) dust at all loca- 
tions. We have previously reported? that 
the highest daily mean air-borne dust con- 
centration recorded during the Nevada tests 
in the spring of 1952 was 23 X 10-* y,yc/cm$ 
(equivalent to 53,000 disintegrations/min 
m?) at Elko, Nev., on June 1. The estimated 
cumulative dose to the lungs of persons who 
breathed this concentration is 20 millirads 7, 
somewhat less than the dose from a chest 
X-ray. We now have the experience gained 
during a more recent Nevada series of tests, 
those conducted in the spring of 1953. We 
collected samples of air extensively during 
that series, but none was as high as this 
previously recorded maximum level. 

Accumulation of radioactive fallout: Table 
2 gives our estimates in millicuries per square 
mile of the total fission products deposited 
throughout the country since early 1951. 
These estimates are based on approximately 
250,000 samples collected since 1951. The 
accumulation varies from 21 mc/mi? in Ari- 
zona to 120 in New Mexico. The mean of 
the reported value is 61 mc/mi*. The spread 
is rather narrow in view of the many factors 
that affect the amount of fallout in any given 
place. Nevada is not included because grada- 
tions in the fallout patterns make it imprac- 
tical to assign a single value for the State. 

The manner in which each of the test 
series has contributed to the total fallout 
now estimated to be present in the north- 
eastern United States is illustrated in Figure 
2, [not shown] which continues the type of 
graphical presentation first used in our 
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earlier report. In order to facilitate the 
presentation of these data, we have made 
the simplifying assumption that the debris 
from each of the detonations of a series of 
tests originated from a single burst occurring 
at the midpoint of the series. The total 
artificial radioactivity continues to be of a 
low order when it is compared with the 
radioactivity normally present in the earth’s 
crust. The naturally occurring istotope 
Ra* is present in amounts that vary between 
100 and 1,000 mc/mi*, considering only the 
upper few inches of the earth's crust. 

Of the various long-lived constituents 
present in this radiactive debris, Sr” is of 
most interest. This is because of its rela- 
tively long half-life (25 years) and the fact 
that its chemical similarity to calcium makes 
it possible that strontium can enter into bio- 
logical systems along with calcium and ulti- 
mately be deposited in human bone. As is 
well known, this is also true of radium. 

The estimated accumulation of strontium 
in the soil in northeastern United States is 
also shown in figure 2. The contribution 
from Sr is not shown because of its rela- 
tively short half-life (55 days). The ratio of 
Sr to Sr in the accumulated debris from all 
detonations is estimated to have been about 
1.0 on January 1, 1955. 

By September 1, 1954, the estimate of ac- 
cumulated Sr“ was 1 mc/mi* This estimate 
is based on the assumption that Sr®™ is pres- 
ent in the debris in an amount that can be 
predicted from the data of Hunter and Bal- 
lou The proportion of Sr™ of the debris 
may vary somewhat from theory, and more 
or less Sr may be present. This is consistent 
with the manner in which Sr™ is formed and 
the general dynamics of the fireball as we 
presently understand it. The Sr® is derived 
from a radioactive parent Kr®, which is an 
inert gas having a half-life of 25 sec. Thus, 
much of the Sr™ that is ultimately pres- 
ent in the debris is formed when the fire- 
ball is relatively old and has cooled consider- 
ably. This can result in the presence of a 
disproportionate fraction of Sr” in a given 
particle of debris. A tentative assumption, 
supported by incomplete studies, is that the 
debris which falls out in the immediate 
Vicinity of a detonation is depleted in Sr”. 
Conversely, the debris that falls out at great 
distances is likely to be enriched in this 
nuclide. Recent unpublished analyses from 
our laboratory suggest that the use of the 
Hunter and Ballou curves to estimate the 
radiostrontium content of our samples may 
yield values that are about 30 percent of the 
true value. The same reasoning applies to 
Sr, which is also derived from a krypton 
isotope. 

However, an upward adjustment, by a fac- 
tor of 3, of our estimates of the Sr® con- 
tribution to the earth’s crust does not alter 
the conclusion that the fallout of long-lived 
radioactive constituents of the debris has 
been minute compared with the radioactivity 
that is normally present in the earth’s crust, 
Bugher® recently estimated that the 
amount of strontium present would have to 
be increased by the order of 1 million times 
before the biological effects from this cause 
could be recognized. 


In a few places relatively heavy fallout 
caused by a combination of metrorological 
coincidences resulted in elevations of the 
radiation background that were readily de- 
tectable with conventional radiation detec- 
tion equipment. In each case the fallout 
was associated with precipitation coinciding 
with the transport of radioactive dust into 
the rain-forming levels of the atmosphere. 
The bulk of this radioactivity is eliminated 
by decay in the matter of hours or a few days 
after the fallout. At no place except in the 
immediate vicinity of the test site in Ne- 
vada is there a sustained elevation of the 
background sufficient to be demonstrable by 
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direct measurement of the gamma back- 
ground in the area. For example, the depo- 
sition of mixed fission products in New Mex- 
ico is estimated to have been approximately 
120 mc/mi? on January 1, 1955. The gamma 
radiation from this deposition is of the order 
of 0.0010 mr/hr; the normal background of 
the United States varies from 0.005 to 0.05 
mr/hr and in any one place may vary by as 
much as a factor of 5, primarily because of 
meteorological situations that inhibit the 
dispersion of the radioactive gas radon and 
its daughter products. It would be difficult, 
although possible, to measure the increase 
in dose rate caused by 100 mc/mi?. 

An example of relatively heavy fallout was 
the radioactive rain in Troy, N. Y., of April 
1953. This instance was particularly well 
documented by Clark. Although Troy is 
located at a great distance from the Nevada 
test site, the fallout on that city is to our 
knowledge the highest that has occurred ex- 
cept, as reported elsewhere,‘ for some of the 
communities located within 200 miles of the 
Nevada test site. Clark reported that the 
cumulative dose from Troy fallout was about 
100 mr. It is apparent from this and previ- 
ous descriptions of methods by which we 
document radioactive fallout at distances 
from the site of a detonation that the wide- 
spread dispersion of radioactive debris is 
readily demonstrable by rather simple 
techniques. 


It is not surprising that at times anomal- 
ously high fallout at great distances from a 
detonation has been readily observed by 
conventional radiosensitive laboratory equip- 
ment. It will be recalled that fallout 
from the first atomic detonation in July 1945 
Was observed as a result of contamination 
of photographic packaging material™ A 
number of scientists have recently recorded 
their observations in systematic fashion and 
a number of excellent scientific publications 
have resulted. Unfortunately, the calm 
presentation of the facts, usually many 
months after the incident, does not erase 
from people’s minds the more sensational 
statements that have appeared in the press 
as a result of either pure speculation or 
superficial and incomplete information. 

TABLE 1, Network of collection stations, 

February 1955 

(The stations in operation during Opera- 
tion Castle, the Pacific teets conducted in the 
spring of 1954, are indicated by an asterisk.) 

Mobile, Ala. *Wichita, Kans. 
Montgomery, Ala. *Louisville, Ky. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. *New Orleans, La. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Caribou, Maine 
*Tucson, Ariz. Baltimore, Md. 


Yuma, Ariz. *Boston, Mass. 
Fort Smith, Ark, Alpena, Mich. 
Eureka, Calif. *Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. Marquette, Mich. 


*Los Angeles, Calif. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Sacramento, Calif, *Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. Jackson, Miss. 

*San Francisco, Calif. *Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, *St. Louis, Mo. 

Colo. *Billings, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. Helena, Mont. 
*Grand Junctior, Kalispell, Mont. 


Colo. *Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
Pueblo, Colo. Elko, Nev. 
*New Haven, Conn. Ely, Nev. 
*Washington, D, C. ‘Las Vegas, Nev. 
(Silver Hill, Md.) Reno, Nev. 


* Jacksonville, Fla. Winnimucca, Nev. 


*Miami, Fla. *Concord, N. H. 
*Atlanta, Ga. * Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
*Boise, Idaho Roswell, N. Mex, 


Pocatello, Idaho 
*Chicago, Ill. 
*Des Moines, Iowa 

Concordia, Kans. 

Goodland, Kans. 
*Louisville, Ky. 


Albany, N. Y. 
*Binghamton, N. Y. 
*Buffalo, N. Y. 
*New York, N. Y. 

(LaGuardia) 
*Rochester, N. Y. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. Abilene, Tex. 
*Cape Hatteras, N.C. Amarillo, Tex. 


Fargo, N. Dak. *Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Williston, N. Dak. *Dallas, Tex. 
*Cleveland, Ohio Del Rio, Tex. 


*Medford, Oreg. 
Portland, Oreg. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 

Charleston, S. C. Spokane, Wash. 

Huron, S. Dak. Green Bay, Wis. 

*Rapid City, S. Dak, Miuwaukee, Wis. 

*Knoxville, Tenn. Casper, Wyo. 

Memphis, Tenn. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Taste 2—Cumulative radioactive fallout in 
the United States, by States, from the 
spring of 1951 to Jan. 1, 1955, in millicuries 
of mixed fission products per square mile 
(mc/mi*) 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
Milford, Utah 

*Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lynchburg, Va. 
*Seattle, Wash. 
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1 The work summarized in this report was 
performed by many individuals on the staffs 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Weather Bureau. We 
are particularly indebted to J. S. Alercio, 
A. E. Brandt, J. C. Bugher, N. Halden, H, D. 
LeVine, D. E. Lynch, and L. Machta. 

2M. Eisenbud and J. H. Harley, Science 
117, 141 (1953). 

*U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Thir- 
teenth Semiannual Report (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., January 
1953). 

*U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Four- 
teenth Semiannual Report (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., July 
1953). 
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š Together with the stations operated 
within a distance of 200 miles from the test 
site, the total number of monitoring loca- 
tions in the United States is more than 100. 

*Radiation Safety for A-Weapons Test, 
Nucleonics 10, No. 5, 10 (1952). 

™The rad is a unit of dose equivalent to 
an energy absorption of 100 ergs/g. 

8H. F. Hunter and N. E. Ballou, Nucle- 
onics 9, C-2 (1951). 

®°J. C. Bugher, Medical Effects of Atomic 
Blasts, paper presented at the Seventh An- 
nual Industrial Health Conference, Houston, 
Tex., Sept. 23, 1954. 

10H. M. Clark, Science 119, 619 (1954). 

uJ. H. Webb, Physics Revised 176, 375 
(1949). 


Significance of a Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., under date of 
May 20, 1955: 


SIGNIFICANCE OF A MILESTONE 


Chelsea Jewry is now celebrating the 
800th anniversary of Jewish settlement in 
this land. The American Jewish Tercenten- 
ary is being marked by national observances, 
special programs, and activities in cities and 
towns across the country. The theme of the 
tercentenary is “Man’s Opportunities and 
Responsibilities Under Freedom.” 

The first Jewish community in North 
America was established by 23 Jews, who 
landed at the little Dutch settlement of 
New Amsterdam in September 1654, after a 
hazardous ocean journey. These Jews came 
here from the Dutch colony of Recife, Brazil, 
in the wage of Portuguese conquest. 

Whether the 23 Jews who came here meant 
to reach New Amsterdam or Old Amsterdam, 
at they fied the threat of the Inquisition, is 
not known. However, after setting out from 
Recife, they were attacked and captured by 
pirates and subsequently rescued by a 
French barque, which brought them to what 
is now New York City. 


Following the discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere, America was the goal of many 
noted explorers. First, there was Columbus. 
Then there were Vespucius, and Balboa, Ma- 
gellan and the Cabots, Hudson and Drake 
and Verrazano. Then came Cortez and 
Pizarro and Coronado and Ponce de Leon 
and de Soto and de Vaca. They came in 
search of gold. They sought the fountain of 
youth. Theirs were dreams of adventures, 
of riches, and glory. 

But the Jews who came to the New World— 
to the Americas—came only in search of one 
thing: Freedom. Nowhere in Europe could 
the 17th-century Jew publicly fight for his 
rights. In Europe, the Jew was experiencing 
one of the darkest periods of his history. 
Countless thousands fell victims in the 
bloody massacre of the Ukrainian rebel Bog- 
dan Chmielnitzki. Thousands more were 
butchered in Poland by the Swedish and 
Russian armies. Elsewhere in the Old World, 
Jews were herded together in ghettos, ordered 
to identify themselves by wearing the yellow 
badge. 
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Things were quite different on this side 
of the Atlantic. Here, 23 Jews had come to 
New Amsterdam to fight for freedom in a 
land they believed was meant to be free. 
They, and those that followed them, helped 
to carve out of the American wilderness a 
Nation which in time was to become a sym- 
bol of democratic liberty in a world torn by 
conflicting ideologies. 

The tercentenary is more than a birthday 
party to commemorate one date in history. 
history. It is an occasion for Jewry to give 
thoughtful consideration to questions which 
affect them as Jews and as Americans. It is 
is a time to reexamine and reevaluate their 
role in American life and to determine how 
they can best preserve democratic liberty 
within the framework of man’s opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities under freedom. 

A section of today’s Chelsea Record is 
dedicated to this observance and contains 
several interesting articles of the part played 
by Chelsea Jewry since their settlement in 
this city. Chelsea at one time had a popu- 
lation of 23,000 Jews, the largest of any city 
of its size. As far as can be ascertained, the 
first settlers of Jewish faith in this city were 
the families of Louis and Joseph Kaufman, 
in 1866. 

The observance which has been in progress 
here all week, with a historical exhibit at 
the library, will be climaxed with a huge 
celebration at the high school Sunday night. 

Congratulations to Chelsea Jewry for its 
part played in the life of the community. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
which appeared in the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., on May 14, 1955: 


MEN oF MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


On last Sunday the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology opened a new auditorium 
and religious center on the campus and 
gathered together for the occasion a very 
impressive array of faculty and guests. For 
the address of dedication the Institute in- 
vited the Honorable E. N. van Kleffens, Min- 
ister of State of the Netherlands, and it 
proved to be a very happy choice indeed. 

Speaking in what may be termed one of 
the vital centers of scientific learning in the 
world, the honorable speaker saw fit to point 
out with luminous clarity and incisive lan- 
guage certain dangers connected with the 
education of a scientist. “Technological 
education and research * * * may lead to 
an undue narrowing of belief and faith. A 
state of mind may be induced in which no 
place is left for belief except in what we 
see demonstrated in the test-tube. This is 
a grave and noxious error.” Moreover there 
is a second danger where the achievements 
of science engender a state of mind in which 
nothing seems impossible toman. He there- 
by becomes a law unto himself. * * * In 
other words: one of the dangers of science 
is that it may make man fortgetful of divine 
and human law.” 

On both accounts the speaker suggested 
the importance of certain spiritual concepts. 
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‘There always remain the great verities which 
are taught by religion—incapable of scienti- 
fic demonstration but nonetheless true. The 
difference between good and evil cannot be 
expressed in any scientific formula and yet 
all human beings * * * know its existence, 
a revealed fact of the first order. And on 
the second point we have the idea of the 
natural law, immutable and perennial, the 
foundation of what is meet and just, found 
in the human conscience and binding on all 
human. beings, a law no human authority 
can change and from whose validity there 
is no escape. 

With sentiments like these marking the 
eccasion the authorities of MIT have boldly 
made plain their dedication to the educa- 
ion of the total person in training the sci- 
entist of tomorrow. While this gives us new 
confidence for the time ahead, it also pro- 
vides a rewarding revelation of the wisdom 
of the scientists of today. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
thie sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and celiver upon the order of any 
Senator, Represcntative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. €30, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statte and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor» as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, z 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from. historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Oñce not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matier—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proots of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
Possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the RECORD style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 20 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but. 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, specch, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thercto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extrancous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Iliustrations—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rrcorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 


Extension of the Small Business 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the state- 
ment made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, before the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
considering the extension of the Small 
Business Administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS : 


Mr. BURGER. Thank you, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Will you identify yourself 
for the reporter? 

Mr. Burcrer.I am George J. Burger, vice 
president in charge of legislative activities of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, 740 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Our national headquarters are 
located in Burlingame, Calif. We also main- 
tein division offices at New York City, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

It must be understood by Members of 
Congress that no officer or group of oflicers 
is permitted to speak for the federation as 
to its position on any legislative or economic 
problems unless so directed by a nationwide 
poll of our members. The entire member- 
ship is polled and the results of these polls 
give the executive officers the authority to 
act in behalf of the members. 

The federation has a vital stake in the 
successful administration of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act. It will be found 
from the record of the hearings before the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees in May 1953, that the federa- 
tion’s position was in full support of the pro- 
posed legislation with only one exception. 
We recommend that full control of the 
agency rest with the Administrator and that 
he be subject only to control of the Congress 
of the United States. Our position today, 
through nationwide vote, remains the same 
as it was in May 1953. 


The federation has in its employ approxi- 
mately 200 field representatives who are call- 


ing on small-business men every day of the . 


business week and they are in a position to 
get firsthand information on the success or 
failure of the Small Business Administration 
in carrying out the will of Congress. Fur- 
ther, the federation, through its head offices 
at Burlingame, Calif., and its Washington 
office, receives considerable numbers of re- 
quests for information from our membership 
as to procedure under the Small Business 
Administration Act as to loans. In fact, it 
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can be safely said that better than 80 per- 
cent of the inquiries as they apply to SBA 
from all sections of the Nation rest on the 
needs for financial assistance. The Wash- 
ington office alone, during the life of the act, 
has assisted many hundreds in giving them 
the necessary information on procedure to 
follow in their contacts with SBA. At the 
same time, we have kept the Members of 
Congress acquainted with information com- 
ing from their districts on such inquiries. 

We have a very vital stake in the success 
of the Small Business Administration Act. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that if 
there are deficiencies in the administration 
of the act, it would act as a boomerang to the 
federation. Consequently, we are watching 
developments to bring about a successful ad- 
ministration of the act, and let it be under- 
stood for the record that the closest liaison 
and cooperation has existed between our of- 
fice and the head office of SBA for a year or 
more. 

Our interest in the act itself began shortly 
after its approval by Congress. As is my 
custom every year, I visited the head office at 
Burlingame, Calif., in September 1953, and 
made it my business to confer with the 
regional director of SBA in Los Angeles, and 
in October 1953, with the regional office at 
Kansas City, Mo. In both of these visits, to 
be certain, we had the story correct. I in- 
sisted that a third party ke present at the 
conference. At the completion of the con- 
ference, I directed the third party to make 
his report on the conference and then I made 
my own individual report. The comparison 
was then made. We found a wretched situ- 
ation existing in the administration of the 
act which we believed was far from the intent 
of the Congress. > 

Upon my return to Washington, I immedi- 
ately contacted the administrator, Mr. 
Mitchell, and arranged for a conference, 
which took place in his office on October 23, 
1953. His various assistants were present 
during the 2-hour conference and I believe 
the present administrator, Mr. Barnes, who 
was then general counsel, was also there. 


I edvised Mr. Mitchell of our findings, 
namely, that the great majority of small- 
business institutions could not qualify for 
loans due to the regulations instituted by 
the Policy Board. ‘The regulations provided 
for loans only for those institutions in essen- 
tial war work or essential industries. We 
found that the formal application which was 
presented to the applicant for completion 
brought about a situation where the appli- 
cant would attempt to answer the question 
in the form and would finally throw it up 
in disgust. 

At the conference, I put the question to 
Mr. Mitchell as to who was setting the loan 
policy and was any policy he proposed vetoed 
by Treasury or Commerce Department heads. 
He asked me to give him the privilege of 
reserving an answer until a later date. 

His assistants urged, because of the im- 
portance of my findings, that a joint confer- 
ence be arranged for with Treasury and Com- 
merce Officials and the SBA, at which time 
I could relate again the story I had told on 
October 23, 1953. This conference took place 
on the afternoon of October 26, 1953, in the 
office of Mr. Randolph Burgess, who, I be- 
lieve, is assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I also believe that Mr. Lothair 


Teetor of the Department of Commerce was 
present at this conference. I brought out in 
this conference two particular cases, one of a 
small battery manufacturer in the State of 
Minnesota, and the other, a small furniture 
producer in the State of Georgia. In the first 
instance, applications for loans were denied 
because it was ruled they were not in essen- 
tial business. 

The outcome of these joint conferences 
was that a few days later a change was made 
in the management of SBA and then on No- 
vember 16, 1953, the entire policy was 
changed to permit all small business to par- 
ticipate in financial aid through the Smail 
Business Administration. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell Barnes was 
appointed Administrator, and up to this very 
moment, we have had no reason to register 
any objections to the present policy being 
carried out by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration insofar as financial aid to small busi- 
ness is concerned. The federation makes no 
recommendations one way or the other on 
any application for a loan. The application 
must stand on its own merits. 


I believe it was just about a year ago a 
subcommittee of the House Small Business 
Committee held hearings on the west coast, 
one in San Francisco, and another in Los 
Angeles. In both instances, federation of- 
cials appeared and gave testimony, and at 
one of these hearings the committee ques- 
tioned the federation witness on the advis- 
ability of raising the SBA loan ceiling to a 
higher bracket than the $150,000 limit. Fol- 
lowing up the committec’s suggestion, we 
polled our nationwide membership and the 
vote was in the negative. Knowing of our 
obligation to our members as to a successful 
administration of the act, again in one of my 
annual visits to the head office, in 1954, I 
held conferences with the directors of the 
regional offices in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. At the cnferences in these areas, Fed- 
eration President C. Wilson Harder accom- 
panied me. I also conferred later with the 
regional director in Portland, Oreg. At that 
time, a federation man was also with me. 
Then again, before returning to Washington, 
I conferred with the regional office in Min- 
neapolis. 

In these recent conferences, not alone with 
the regional directors of SBA but also with 
small business people en route, we found 
two serious situations we hope have since 
been corrected. One was the reluctance of 
banks in certain areas to look with favor 
on the Small Business Administration Act. 
In some areas it was reported that cor- 
respondent banks were afraid to step in 
because they were fearful of antagonizing 
the larger banking institutions. It goes 
without saying that the merger trend in 
banking institutions which is sweeping the 
Nation is of considerable concern to small 
business of this Nation. Financial control 
in the hands of a few large banking institu- 
tions certainly does not tend to encourage 
small business of this Nation. The neigh- 
borhood banks in many areas of the Nation 
live with small business daily and when they 
cease to exist the impact on the future of 
small business will be most serious. We 
know from conversations with representa- 
tives of small banks of their alarm as to this 
merger trend. So it is more necessary than 
ever before that the Small Business Admin- 
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istration be continued as a permanent, in- ; 
dependent agency. 5 

The second was the failure of the regional 
Offices of SBA to have enough available ma- 
terial such as Government specifications or 
blueprints of specifications. There was a 
limited number available, and when they 
were gone that was the end of it. In some 
areas arrangements were made with the 
public libraries where these documents were 
available. However, it was most difficult 
sometimes for a small-business institution 
to have to go down and look up copies and 
make analyses of them, etc. 

It is our hope that the committee will 
make certain that all available information 
as to Government bids, forms, specifications, 
blueprints, and so on, are available at all 
regional offices so that those small-business 
institutions who are interested in partici- 
pating in Government contracts may have 
such information in advance to permit them 
to qualify. 

It is significant and important to note 
that at recent hearings before the Small 
Business Committee of the Congress that 
the Treasury Department stated: 

“The Treasury believes that under the 
provisions of the act, and under existing poli- 
cies, SBA has established an excellent record 
since its lending machinery went into op- 
eration. The Treasury believes that in the 
light of that record the life of the Agency 
should be extended for a further period of 
2 years.” 

It is also to be noted that the small-bus!- 
ness adviser for the Department of Defense 
before the same hearing stated: 

“It is our view that the Small Business 
Administration is presently serving the best 
interests of the Nation in this way and that 
it can continue to do so. For these reasons, 
we recommend the continuation of the Small 
Business Administration beyond June 30, 
1955.” 

As a result of the mail reaching our head 
office at Burlingame, Calif., or the mail di- 
rected to the Washington office from mem- 
bers of the federation—all independent busi- 
nessmen—it can be said without a question 
of doubt that they desire this agency to 
stand on its own two feet—full control and 
management of the agency to rest with the 
agency itself, and not be made a part of any 
other agency of the Government as to the 
overall policy of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Control of the agency should rest 
teeta the Administrator and the Congress 
tself. 

The position the federation is taking as 
to the continuance of the agency is ratified 
and confirmed by two recent nationwide polls 
of its entire membership. The results of 
the two polls are as follows: 

Poll No. 1: 76 percent for, 22 percent 
against, 2 percent no vote. 

Pole No. 2: 84 percent for, 11 percent 
against, 5 percent no vote. 

It is to be noted, Mr. Chairman, that the 
first poll was made in or around October 
1954, and the more recent poll was com- 
pleted within the past 30 days. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the federa- 
tion makes certain recommendations for the 
committee’s consideration: 

1. We believe that any and all top em- 
ployees of SBA should have full and thorough 
knowledge of the basic problems of small 
business. They should have a human feel- 
ing for the problems facing small business. 
This should be a requisite before they go 
into a position. 

2. The regional advisory boards appointed 
by the agency should meet more often with 
the regional directors so that the directors 
will have more direct information on what 
is going on in their areas. 


3. We believe the committee should re- 
examine the appointments made to the Na- 
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tional Advisory Board as it may be found 
that some of the members of that Board are 
a long way from an understanding of small 
business or being representative of small 
business. 

4. A more aggressive action on the part of 
SBA to secure a greater share of Govern- 
ment business, and particularly to exercise 
its right to take prime contracts where same 
can be channeled through groups of small 
business in the respective industries. We 
found in many areas that competent, small 
engineering firms, for example, would be able 
to handle effectively prime contracts, singly 
or in groups, and possibly at lower cost to the 
Government. We urge special action by the 
committee in its direction to the agency on 
this. 

5. We believe that the committee should 
explore the privilege extended to the regional 
offices in making loans up to $50,000 with- 
out consulting Washington. We would like 
to have the committee satisfy itself that in 
this permission there are no impediments 
and that it means just what it says. 

6. Our final recommendation, and we be- 
lieve a very important one, so that the con- 
structive help to SBA is not impaired 
through no fault of its own, is that we urge 
your committee to give special consideration 
and attention to making known to the anti- 
trust agencies that they institute a more 
vigorous, consistent enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws as the failure to enforce these laws 
can result in not alone destruction to small 
business, but to defeat the intent of Con- 
gress in financial aid to small business. 

On that recommendation, I heard the re- 
marks about the perils facing small business 
in this Nation. It is a good comment. 
However, we are quite alarmed to the pcrils 
facing small business. 


Within the past week or 10 days a com- 
munication was received, addressed to me, 
in the Washington office, from Columbia, 
Miss., on the activities of leading milk and 
ice cream companies invading the State of 
Mississippi with lower prices for ice cream 
than they are giving in the neighboring 
State of Arkansas across the river. 


Also, only yesterday we received a long, ex- 
tensive telegram from Topeka, Kans., telling 
of the activities of leading bread companies 
going into Topeka and Bonneville, Mo., with 
prices for bread that no small producer can 
even start to meet. 

Third, Senator PAYNE, your State has an 
ample amount of tire-rebuilding equipment, 
which did serve a very essential purpose in 
the war. It was in this room in 1942 that a 
group of the members of that industry laid 
before the Banking Committee a proposition 
which eventually served many millions of 
automobiles in essential transportation. I 
am talking about the tire-rebuilding indus- 
try which is exclusively in the hands of in- 
dependents who pioneered that industry from 
its inception over 25 years ago. 

What is happening now? In this industry 
involving tire dealers in your State of Maine 
and Senator Morsz’s State, where there is 
extensive equipment for tire rebuilding, the 
big manufacturers are apparently disregard- 
ing the law and going in and trying to mo- 
nopolize that business which the dealers 
built up. 

It leads me to the conclusion that if the 
Small Business Administration loans are 
made to these small bread companies and 
the ice cream people in Mississippi and the 
tire dealers, those loans can be impaired, and 
seriously impaired, through no neglect on 
the part of the borrower, but by the damage 
to them through the violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

I urge that your committee take that rec- 
ommendation under consideration in the 
rewording of the Thye bill. 


May 25 
Pacific Northwest Power Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp articles 
by two thoughtful newspaper reporters 
on the Pacific Northwest power situa- 
tion. 

One is by A. Robert Smith, published 
in the Eugene Register-Guard of May 
14, 1955, and the other by Malcolm 
Bauer, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 23, 1955. 

Both these reporters, in my opinion, 
are men who write without bias or pre- 
conceived prejudices and, while I do 
not agree with all their conclusions, I 
commend their findings to the Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of May 14, 1955] 


HELLS CANYON DECISION DISAPPOINTMENT TO 
BOTH SIDES 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WaSHINGTON.—The Hells Canyon decision 
of Examiner William J. Costello came as a 
stunning surprise to both sides that have 
made the controversy over a high Federal 
dam versus three low private dams a hot 
political issue here and in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Costello's written opinion, 79 pages of fine 
print based on his summation of facts pre- 
sented in the case during the FPC hearings 
that began nearly 2 years ago, contained two 
fundamental and distinctive findings: 

An engineering finding that the high dam 
offers a superior plan for development of the 
water resources of the middle Snake River. 

A political finding that the high dam can't 
be built in the foreseeable future due to 
heavy political opposition within Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration. 

Costello concluded from these findings 
that Idaho Power Co. should be given a li- 
cense for one dam without prejudice to later 
approval of the other two projects. 


BOTH SIDES WRONG 


This surprised Idaho Power officials who 
were confident of winning but expected to 
get licenses for all three dams instead of 
just the Brownlee project. It was equally 
surprising to National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion attorneys, who assumed that if Costello 
agreed with their contention that the high 
dam was superior, he would reject the pri- 
vate utility plan and recommend the Federal 
dam to Congress. 

Costello reached his engineering finding 
after 55 pages devoted mostly to analyzing 
both schemes as to cost of power, power ben- 
efits, effect on irrigation, flood control, and 
navigation—in short, all the technical as- 
pects of the two plans that have been so 
bewildering to the laymen, if not to the poli- 
tician. 

In the process, Costello demolished favor- 
ite arguments of Idaho Power backers 
against the high dam. These arguments and 
Costello’s findings were: 

Argument No. 1: There isn’t enough water 
in the Snake to fill the high dam reservoir 
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y allow for future irrigation needs in 
uthern Idaho. 
fo llo’s finding: “With ample allowance 
r all foreseeable upstream irrigation water 
ably & dependable water supply can reason- 
tee be expected for the efficient and eco- 
à mic operation of the high dam project 
uring its (50-year) pay-out period.” 
gument No. 2: The high dam would be 
a expensive that Bonneville power rates 
oe be forced up or the Federal invest- 
nt in Hells Canyon could never be repaid. 
Pi tello’s finding: “For the high dam 
Oject, the unit cost per kilowatt of salable 
es Power would be approximately $23.80 
the this cost would not result in affecting 
all current Bonneville rate of $17.50, since 
revenue and costs of the project would be 
Meant With the revenues and costs of the 
ting BPA system.” 
ent No. 3: Because Idaho Power’s 
pams could be built faster, they would sup- 
Y & large block of surplus power to the 
Santas States of Oregon and Wash- 


fea cstelle's finding: “The prospects, as re- 
N ted in this record, for the sale in the 
Do West of the large amounts of exeess 
Wer that would be available from the 
the Projects at rates which would equal 
as ¿05t Of the power (6.6 mills) are so feeble 
wart be worthy of no consideration.” (It 
on} for this reason that Costello ordered 
outp One dam built at a time, as its power 
Some could be consumed in Idaho where 
er rates are higher than in the Bonne- 
“Served area.) 
a ent No. 4: The high dam would be 
W. nument to Government stupidity, as 
it ’shington Gov. Arthur B. Langlie once put 
racy ceived by an empire-building bureauc- 


weostello’s finding: “The high dam project 
0 Stimulate throughout the Pacific 
Brent West (a) power-Ioad development; (b) 
Y utilization of power in industry, agri- 
Seryi, e commerce, and community and 
Ployme activities; (c) mew business and em- 
Prog nt opportunities; (d) expansion of 
ment on and productivity; (e) develop- 
Portans, Minerals and other materials im- 
ang t to the regional and national economy 
of th, national security; (f) strengthening 
© regional and national economy.” 
engin, weighed each scheme to make his 
vital ering finding, Costello reached the 
Men, Pernt of decision—whether to recom- 
the T theh high dam to Congress and reject 
lice daho Power application, or to grant a 
Peder” to the company and thereby preclude 
dec) Construction of the high dam. He 
Clared : 
Stan”, not feel that this is a proper in- 
Velo * * (for recommending Federal de- 
fan ment to Congress) even though the 
Cusio em to point to the inescapable con- 
tig; 2 that with the marked and substan- 
the novantage of the Government’s credit, 
bette S0 dam would be dollar for dollar the 
deve] vestment and the more nearly ideal 
OPment of the middle Snake.” 


ROANOKE RAPIDS CASE 
pt not? 
Roane? gave as his main reason the 
Power © Rapids case, a Federal versus private 
grante Pute in Virginia in which the FPC 
& license on grounds there was 

Or no prospect of Federal development 
t ste The Supreme Court upheld it. 
a lo said the “similarity lies in the 
Co likelihood of any foreseeable action 
Within 768s On the high-dam proposal 

G any foreseeable time.” 

Politigg Port his evaluation of the current 
Vorable „Climate which he implied is unfa- 
tello Cite Federal power development. Cos- 
insistent the Eisenhower administration’s 
Privat, © ON the Dixon-Yates contract for 
®Adition poet than Federal development of 
al power in the TVA area. Other 


- 


lack 
by 
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factors contributing to this climate are Sec- 

retary of Interior Douglas McKay’s expressed 

opposition to the high dam and the possi- 

bility of a Presidential veto of high-dam 

legislation if Congress should pass it. ` 
USELESS ACTION 


Costello concluded that it would be a use- 
less action to recommend the high dam, even 
though engineeringwise he found it supe- 
rior, for in this political climate the recom- 
mendation ‘‘would serve only to freeze the 
middle Snake River for hydroelectric devel- 
opment for an indeterminate period in the 
future.” 

Since it would not be in the public interest 
to freeze the Snake in view of Idaho Power’s 
need for more kilowatts, the examiner ar- 
rived at his decision to grant a license to 
the utility. He added—in what appeared to 
be an oblique challenge to congressional pro- 
ponents of the high dam—that if Congress 
wishes to insist on Federal development of 
the Snake, it has the power to suspend the 
FPC’s authority to issue a license to Idaho 
Power. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
23, 1955] 


NORTHEAST POWER SHORTAGE SEEN AS NEW 
PROJECTS Lac 


(By Malcolm Bauer) 


PORTLAND, OrrG.—The merchant in Walla 
Walla, the fisherman in Astoria, the logger 
in the mountains of southwest Oregon— 
each has a more personal stake in the Pacific 
Northwest's power production impassee than 
he may realize. 

For two decades this far corner has been 
a sort of hydroelectric wonderland, chal- 
lenged in the magnificence of of its concrete 
dams and miles of transmission lines and 
low power rates only by the celebrated Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Since 1951, the 
Northwest Power Pool has distributed more 
energy than any other single system in the 
Nation, including TVA. The Northwest 
is, therefore, the power capital of the coun- 
try, and its residents have come to enjoy 
that distinction along with their low elec- 
tricity bills. 

It will come as a surprise to many of them 
to learn that this kilowatt paradise is not 
assured im perpetuity. For there is yet 
no power shortage in the Northwest (except 
at times of extraordinarily low water in the 
Columbia and its tributaries). And. there 
is little probability of a real shortage, to be 
felt by the average consumer, within the 
next 5 years or so. 


PROGRAM STALLS 


But, beginning about 1960, unless there 
are immediate large-scale developments in 
the program of harnessing the Columbia 
River, this once power-rich land will ex- 
perience a power famine so extreme as to be 
felt individually and personally by each one 
of the some 5 million residents or Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and western Montana. 

This is so because the gigantic Federal 
dam-building program, which began in the 
1930’s with the construction of fabulous 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams and con- 
tinued through the immediate postwar years 
with the raising of three more main-channel 
dams and a series of smaller structures on 
Columbia tributaries, is grinding to a halt. 
And there is as yet no economically and 
politically acceptable development program 
to take its place. 


The reason that many ordinary men in 
the Northwest will have belated personal in- 
troduction to this crisis is that power pro- 
duction units now abuilding are keeping 
supply abreast of normal demand and will 
continue to do so for several years to come. 
McNary Dam only this month became the 
second biggest producer in the Columbia 
power system, surpassing relatively ven- 
erable Bonneville Dam. 
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BAD NEWS FOR INDUSTRY 


Bonneville Dam has a rated capacity of 
518,400 kilowatts for its total of 10 genera- 
tors. The eighth generator, new on the line 
at McNary, raises the production there to 
595,700 kilowatts. This third of the major 
dams to span the main channel will produce 
approximately 1 million kilowatts before the 
end of 1956. 

Also on the way is hydro power from Chief 
Joseph (ultimately 1,152,000 kilowatts) and 
The Dalles (1,050,000 kilowatts) Dams, both 
well along in construction but many months 
short of initial production. 

These structures, along with a number of 
smaller dams, will boost Northwest power 
production capacity to some 10 million kilo- 
watts by 1960 or 1961, just about enough to 
take care of the new refrigerators and other 
appliances that will be in northwest homes 
by that time, but not enough to support any 
considerable amount of new industry. Then 
prospects are that expansion will stop, be- 
cause The Dalles Dam, the last project under- 
way, was started in 1951; and there has been 
no new start since that date. 

Even if a new project (like Hells Canyon 
Dam or John Day Dam) were to begin this 
year, there would be a hiatus of power 
dearth; because a major dam takes nearly 
a full decade to complete. 

Dr. William A. Pearl, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, painted a 
graphic picture of the Northwest’s power 
needs the other day in a speech at Lewiston, 
Idaho. Over the past 20 years, he reminded 
his listeners, the Federal Government has 
spent approximately $2 billion on dams and 
transmission lines in the Columbia system. 
That has produced a plant now capable of 
producing 314 million kilowatts, about half 
of all northwest production; and, by the 
time current projects are completed, it will 
be turning out 6 million kilowatts. 

But in the next decade, he warned, the 
natural increase in demand in the North- 
west is expected to reach a point that will 
require the expenditure (beginning now) of 
another $314 billion in public or private 
funds. On a 10-year basis, that figures out 
at nearly $500,000 a day. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 


Such is the magnitude of the Northwest 
problem. The ordinary citizen hears of it 
currently only in the highly flavored terms 
of political debate. Advocates of public 
power, farm and labor organizations, and 
such articulate lawmakers as Oregon's Demo- 
cratic Senators WAYNE Morse and RICHARD 
NEUBERGER plump for an immediate resump- 
tion of the Federal program, beginning, they 
hope, with the high Hells Canyon Dam. 

The contrary position is that of the Eisen- 
hower administration, which says that the 
Federal budget cannot stand such a drain 
as $500,000 a day for the development of a 
single region, and that private and local 
public investors should be invited in on 
major projects. 

This is the position, too. of the private 
power companies which would like to build 
a private dam or dams in Hells Canyon on 
the Snake River and, on a partnership basis, 
the projected 1,105,000-kilowatt John Day 
Dam between The Dalles and McNary Dams 
on the Columbia mainstem. The “partner- 
ship” would be with the Federal Govern- 
ment, which would pay all costs not charged 
directly to power production. 

One plank in the platform of each of these 
opposed parties is all-out opposition to the 
plan of the other. And, inasmuch as there 
has been no real progress made along any 
other course (proposals for an interstate 
compact and a regional development cor- 
poration to promote power production are 
both dormant) there is little reason to an- 
ticipate an early break in this granddaddy 
of all Pacific Northwest “log” jams, 
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ECONOMIC EFFECT 


And how would the individual Northwest 
consumer feel the impact of a power famine? 
He would feel it not only in his electricity 
bills (higher prices are the answer to a 
shortage in any commodity), but he would 
feel it even more seriously in the direct social 
and economic effects of such an abrupt 
change in conditions in the region. 


Memorial Address by Jacob L. Devers, 
General, United States Army, Retired, 
at the Annual Memorial Services of 
the Society of the 28th Division, Sun- 
day, May 22, 1955, at Boalsburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
Boalsburg, Pa., on Sunday, May 22, 1955, 
the Society of the 28th Division con- 
ducted its annual memorial service at 
the 28th Division Shrine. The following 
memorial address was delivered by Gen. 
Jacob L, Devers, United States Army, 
retired: 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY JACOB L. DEVERS, GEN- 
ERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED, AT 
ANNUAL MEMORIAL SERVICES OF THE SOCIETY 
OF THE 28TH DIVISION SUNDAY, May 22, 
1955, aT BOALSBURG, Pa. 


Members of the Society of the 28th Divi- 
sion, fellow Pennsylvanians, fellow Ameri- 
cans, this is an occasion to stir men’s hearts. 
Here in these monuments of metal and stone 
are represented the devotion and gratitude 
we feel for those courageous men and women 
who gave their lives for their countrymen. 

Rather, if any of them—any one of those 
men whom we honor here today could stand 
here where I am—he would not say “grieve 
for us. Weep for us.” I think, instead, he 
would say, “waste no precious time in aim- 
less mourning. If you want to show devo- 
tion and gratitude to us who have died for 


freedom—then get on our team. The same. 


spirit lives in you that lives in us. We died 
for freedom. You can live for it.” 

I shall speak to you today as I believe our 
honored dead would have me speak. 

We feel the spirit of the honored dead of 

the 28th Division here today. If we could 
rend the veil for a few brief hours and have 
them here physically, in the persons that we 
knew and love, with the added wisdom of 
eternity that they now have—I imagine that 
they would not want us to grieve bitterly for 
them—to despair because of their supreme 
sacrifice. This would cast a pall of defeatism 
over all that they were and did. This would 
be no fitting recognition of their valor. 
“ Let us look at some of the major conflicts 
in which we have engaged in our growth 
from a small frontier colony to the world’s 
greatest power. How these conflicts have in- 
creased in scope and momentum. 

We fought the Revoluntionary War to 
overthrow tyranny and for the right to 
govern ourselves. This. was an armed 
struggle, limited in scope geographically as 
we think of war today. 

The Civil War rent our country asunder— 
but only that that great jagged wound might 
be healed in such a manner as to create an 
indissoluble unity that could otherwise never 
have been. 
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. Here we face the great mystery of life and 
death—here we face the issues that men con- 
sider important enough to live for and to die 
for. Issues that men have faced throughout 
the recorded of humanity—issues 
that have suddenly had strong light focussed 
upon them—issues that have become, in this, 
the atomic age, stark and real to every 
human being. 

Then came the war that men called World 
War I because its issues seemed to affect all 
the world so profoundly—and because our 
soldiers went overseas to fight for the cause 
of freedom. But even then the battlefields 
were relatively localized. 

Then came World War Il—and men gasped 
at the scope of it, for it was fought in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, on battlefields in 
Europe and Africa, Hawaii, and the south- 
west Pacific and the Far East—and all the 
world was aflame with the scorching heat 
of it. 

We engaged in the Korean war because 
might was attacking right—and we could 
not idly stand by and watch. 

This shrine arouses vivid memories of the 
past. These memories can give rise to bit- 
terness and despair—or they can fire us with 
courage and fill us with bright hope for the 
future. 

There are those who will say that the men 
of the 28th Division who gave their lives in 
World War I gave them in vain—for 20 years 
after Armistice Day a greater conflagration 
was raging, started by the same nation and 
for the same basic reasons. Likewise, they 
will say that once again, in World War II, the 
lives that were sacrificed were given in vain— 
for today, only 10 years since V-E and V-J 
Days, the seething passion for power is 
threatening once again to boil over the edges 
of its earthen vessels. 

Today, here at Boalsburg, in the heart of 
Pennsylvania, beloved State of all 28th Divi- 
sion soldiers—here at the shrine of these 
heroes whose valor and devotion we humbly 
and gratefully acknowledge—here and now 
let me say with all the emphasis of which 
I am capable: Not one of these lives was 
given in vain. Let us never say he lost his 
life in battle for his country and his fellow- 
man. Let us say rather—he gave his life. 
True devotion to one’s fellowman always en- 
tails sacrifice. And no sacrifice made for 
love of one’s neighbor is ever made in vain— 
nor does it go unnoticed and unrecorded 
in the eternal annals. 

Furthermore—let us never forget that our 
victory in each successful struggle has pre- 
served for America our freedom. The rest 
of the world has not been so fortunate. Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, China, part of Korea, parts of 
Southeast Asia—all have become victims of 
a gigantic menace that has robbed them of 
their identity as self-governing nations. 

Today the world is divided into two 
camps—each side possessing a working 
knowledge of the use of nuclear fission. One 
side is determined to conquer the world for 
itself—to make all men subservient to the 
state. The other side is dedicated to the 
proposition that “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

We are today, as we Americans always have 
been, struggling for the rights of all men. 
I am reminded of a speech given in 1876 
by George William Curtis entitled “The 
Puritan Principle: Liberty Under the Law”: 
“Do you ask me, then, what is this puritan 
principle? Do you ask me whether it is as 
good for today as for yesterday; whether it 
is good for every national emergency; 
whether it is good for the situation of this 
hour? I think we need neither doubt nor 
fear. The puritan principle in its essence 
is simply individual freedom. From that 
spring religious liberty and political equality. 
The free state, the free church, the free 
school—these are the triple armor of Ameri- 
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can nationality, of American security. But 
the Pilgrims, while they have stood above ys 
men for their idea of liberty, have alw 5 
asserted liberty under law, and never sep? 
rated it from law.” rring 
In that speech in 1876 Curtis was refe 
to the law as described 100 years before, 8 
1776, in the preamble to the Declaration te 
Independence, which says that to secure 5 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness “8° 
ernments are instituted among men, a t of 
ing their just powers from the conseD 
the governed.” This is what commu 
does not do. It does not derive its PO 
from the consent of the governed, nOr 
those powers as exercised by Comm 
leaders in any way “just.” Comm 
might attempting to throttle right. is 
Although at this particular time ther? | 
no tremendous open war actively paging 
the ground, on the sea, or in the 
tween or among any major political pO nis 
a vast global struggle is going OD- dent 
1955 state of the Union message, Presi 1 
Eisenhower pointed out that this 
is not merely a clash of economic t 
or of forms of government, or of e is 
power. He said—and I quote: “At agen 
the true nature of man. Either man i as 
creature whom the psalmist describ ed 
ʻa little lower than the angels,’ orowan e 
with glory and honor, holding ‘dominion peyi 
the works’ of his Creator; or man is & 5° 
less, animated machine to be enslaved, 
and consumed by the state for je 
glorification. It is, therefore, & etruge 
which goes to the roots of the human £P oep 
and its shadow falls across the long SW 
of man’s destiny.” t 
The results of this struggle will aSa 
every human being. For this reasons ade 
many people as possible should be js 2 
aware of its full implications. ae 
gigantic task. It would be a task of 8”) 
gering proportions were it undertaken with 
out hindrance or obstruction. urs 2 
communism working tirelessly, 24 2° t we 
day with a fanaticism and energy tb4 an 
scarcely imagine and do not even 
effort to comprehend—with comm. 
spreading its propaganda, making its n° 
to-be-fulfilled promises—washing away pport 
relentless erosion the props that SUPE, 
men’s freedom—the task of spreading | of 
truth and strengthening the bulwar” y- 
freedom should find an alert, willing, ©" we 
est volunteer in every earnest American. es tO 
need untiring heroes who give their iv 
the cause in the battle for men’s n- 
men like Dr. Frank Laubach who is TesP? 
sible for having taught over 60 million UP. 
ple to read. His book, Wake Up or poni of 
is full of profound truth. It is also fU g 
suggestions of what you and I can 
constructive way to spread the truth. dif- 
It behooves each of us to know the d to 
fering facts of this titanic struggle ts 
add our individual and corporate © posi- 
where they are the most productive Of 
tive results. trug- 
If, as our President says, this global 5" 
gle goes to the roots of the human pEarock 
then each one of us must, with with- 
earnestness, without procrastination, uare* 
out careless laziness, examine himself 84 
ly—clarify his convictions—shoulder on 
sponsibility. How great is your conce 


d s 
We must be aware—and alert—an "to-pe 


son contacts, it may be in writing, 
in speaking, it may be in teaching, 
in the office, at home. What do wide? 
about at dinner? What do our © ings 
learn from us of gratitude for the bl ess 
of freedom? What do they learn of WY iy. 
against subtle, creeping, insidious CO sý 
nism? How true and alive is the pictur hey 
children have of the world in which 
live? What is their attitude, learn®™ es 
us, toward service in the Armed bene e 
our Nation? Do they know, do you know” 
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established policy of the United States con- 
as the use of military force? What is 

t? This is it: “We will never commit ag- 
Btession, but we must always be ready to 
defeat it.” 

Does the young lad who comes under your 
Sphere of infiuence groan when he thinks of 
Military service, or is he anxious to add 
to his Nation’s power for peace? If he has 
an intelligent understanding of the world 
qtuation he will never begrudge the time he 
Fest tes to the protection of what his coun- 
Ty stands for. 

The threat to world peace and freedom 
ee many forms. The Soviet Communists 
ake proved themselves adroit at subver- 
as infiltration, intrigue, conspiracy, and 

economic and political warfare. Some- 
os ere in the struggle against this threat, 
ery free man, woman, and youth has a 
Pot to fill and a duty to perform to pro- 

» ANd preserve freedom. 
it first objective in defense of our con- 
det nt must be to maintain the capability to 
er an enemy from attack and to blunt 
t attack if it comes. We must also recog- 
wes the possibility that there will be local 
bl 8 along the periphery of the Communist 
°C or elsewhere on the globe. 

© United States Army is endeavoring to 
© maximum use of science and tech- 
gy in order to be able to minimize the 

Ts of men in our military formations. 

Creased mobility, flexibility, and fire- 
Cation’ combined with improved communi- 
With = and intelligence will fit us to cope 
ene reat superiority in numbers of the 
aù my, and with battles that might occur 

Y place in the world or simultaneously at 

y places. 
to t various stages, from the drawing board 
feld tests, are such innovations as a 
in Portable atomic energic plant for use 
Pre utpost areas. An improved nike for bet- 
tem ntinental defense; an integrated sys- 
ris of electronic (including tactical TV), 
c and infrared devices which are ex- 
tase to give the battlefield commander in- 
thay neous, all-weather intelligence of all 
tone transpiring in his area; communica- 
Mo Systems which will be needed on to- 
mek ’s dispersed field of battle, cold- 
bin Der gear designed to withstand polar 
Tadiat; >> foodstuffs preserved by atomic 
ation; a family of vehicles which will 
thes ate almost any kind of terrain; all 
derw and a thousand more projects are un- 
ay. 

All branches of the armed services are 
soring in these same directions, with the 

Ou Poses and the same foresightedness. 
im Government has not overlooked the 
mate ce of industrial mobilization. The 
ration ®! production capacity to meet mobili- 

n requirements is maintained largely 
heen Ping essential war industries in busi- 
ing With reduced orders and by mothball- 
duce oder contract with the ultimate pro- 

» “he machinery needed to support an 

“Out effort. 

Stare Must remember that we in the United 
Men, do not stand alone in this struggle. 
tive? © world over, except for the rela- 
of 


Nol 


nae who either have distorted notions 
Crazed = is best for mankind or who are 
With the lust for power—men outside 
ide the Iron Curtain—instinctively 
eedom, We have strong friends and 
NATO among the free countries, we have 
and the Manila Pact. 
word T I think of our friends around the 
On th am reminded of my visit to Colmar 
10th 


love 
are fr 


© Occasion of the celebration of the 
anniversary of its liberation. 
hopes for peace are not futile. 

teat Se middle of 1942 we had suffered de- 

tunning ot! Harbor, the Japanese were over- 

British the Pacific, Rommel was driving the 

Comp} Cut of Egypt, and things looked 
®tely hopeless. But we had only 
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started our all-out effort to attain the power 
necessary to win the war. 

We must now attain the power necessary 
to maintain the peace. This is no futile 
hope. 

The men of the 28th Division whom we 
honor here today had the spirit that gen- 
erated the power to win World War I and 
World War II. Let us sustain the results of 
their victory. Let us, not just for today— 
not just for tomorrow—but for all time, pre- 
vent world war III. We can do it. We must 
do it. 

With the spirit of the men of the 28th, 
let us generate power for peace. 


Why Reenlistment Is Dragging Its Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Record a letter I re- 
ceived from the wife of a serviceman 
whose original intention it was to make 
a career out of the military service of 
this country, and which describes quite 
vividly the complaints a serviceman can 
justifiably make and one of the many 
reasons why reenlistments are falling 
off. 

I believe it deserves the attention of 
every Member of this body, because of 
its frank discussion of what career serv- 
ice personnel are up against in their 
struggle to retain personal dignity and 
the honor of wearing the American uni- 
form. 

The security and protection of Amer- 
ica depends to a great extent on the 
morale and spirit of our career men and 
their families. 

This letter certainly brings into focus 
one of the many salient reasons why 
enlistments today are at such a low ebb. 

For obvious reasons, I have deleted the 
name and address of the writer of this 
interesting, yet justifiable criticism. 

The letter is as follows: 

Mr. A. W. CRETELLA, 

Representative from Connecticut, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CRETELLA: The Hoover Commis- 
sion report, summarized in the newspapers 
this week, has in certain of its aspects dis- 
mayed and depressed me. I would like to 
bring to your attention, for your examina- 
tion and for whateyer answer you may be 
able to give, the problem of commissaries 
and local merchants. 

My husband is completing the final 
months of a year and a half overseas. When 
he returns, we shall have another 18 months 
before this 4-year enlistment ends at last 
in discharge. Perhaps we might ~ have 
planned a career in the service, to build that 
“professional core” that one hears so much 
about now, when the President and sundry 
others cry out that there are fewer and 
fewer reenlistments. And they also say 
what a fine life it would make for a young 
man (and I presume they must. or ought 
to, include that young woman, his wife). 
This letter is rather involved with some of 
our reasons for not staying in, and the type 
of pressuring revealed in the Hoover report 
is a part of them—a part I have been long 
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expecting, ever since I lived in my first base 
town 


First of all, let us agree that a man and a 
wife ought to be together. From some 
sources I have heard it expressed that living 
with one’s wife is a privilege conferred on 
the married serviceman by the military. A 
privilege that can be revoked at any time. 
I had naively believed only God could sunder 
the married. 

Secondly, if you have ever been an en- 
listed man, or someone close to you has, 
you will not disagree when I Say that an 
enlisted man has few rights and fewer priv- 
ileges. He is a serial number to the mili- 
tary and a pariah to the civilians. I þe- 
lieve I have a quorum among service-ex- 
perienced husbands and wives of my ac- 
quaintance, who agree with me in the fol- 
lowing: Every man in uniform is considered 
by the civilians as a potential rapist. Ora 
drunk. Or a property destroyer. Visit a 
base town if you don’t agree. A man in 
uniform is arrogant, doesn’t pay his bills, 
is dishonest, is a threat to decent society. 
In reality of course the serviceman is not 
any of these (or proportionally any more 
of these than the local populace is) but that 
is the way civilians in base towns act, even 
as they send off native sons to other camps 
in praise and affection. We, the trans- 
planted service people, come from another 
region, and hence we are looked on with a 
jaundiced eye. 

In some towns, notably Belleville, Ill., ac- 
tive work has been done on both sides to 


‘great improvement, but in a hundred other 


towns, life is a living hell for the single 
serviceman, and much more than that for 
married service couples. Apartments are 
high priced and hard to get. Service wives 
are denied jobs for which they are often 
very well qualified, and insulted as they 
apply. 

But the most taxing pressure met in base 
towns comes from the local merchants. Every 
town we have been in, the married service 
people have lived under the constant yam- 
mering of highly wrought up chamber of 
commerce members, agitating to close the 
commissary. 

Let’s really look at it. Our total income, 
including allotment, pay, and separate ra- 
tions, averages out to $44.07 per week. It is 
not possible to feed and house two adults 
on that amount of money. (Remember how 
hard it is for the service wives to get jobs.) 
With children, though the pay is trivially 
higher the task is more than impossible. 
The commissaries are a godsend to us, the 
enlisted couples. With the commissary, 
where good food is sold at a fair price, we can 
afford to maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing. If the commissaries are sacrificed to the 
avarice of the local merchants, separate ra- 
tions pay will have to be increased twice and 
three times its present amount. 

There was little money base towns before 
the base came. The merchants have become 
rather too fond of ready military cash. It 
is never enough that we buy daily milk, 
fresh meat, fresh fruits and vegetables, cars, 
clothes, toys, shoes, furniture, books, records 
appliances, yard goods, light, power, gasoline, 
and cooking gas from the town. They want 
more. They want the rest of our pitiful al- 
lowance of food money. It is not enough 
that we patronize the local entertainments, 
support local churches, go to local doctors. 
They want our entire food dollar. 

It is easy for merchants to pressure. They 
have money for campaigns, and they vote. 
The serviceman is often too young to vote, 
or failed to register because he was away 
from home when he agme of age, or he is 
careless about getting his absentee ballot, or 
absentee ballots are made just too difficult to 
come by. And the service couples are, for 
the most part, rather young, rather gullible 
and naive, not very sophisticated, politically 
or socially. They don’t know how to make 
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their gripes heard. Or they are afraid. 
Chain of command, you know. Chain of 
communication. 

The only way service people can express 
their disaffection with the whole military is 
by not reenlisting. And they are not, in 
droves. We are not staying in the service— 
because of housing, civilian and military at- 
titudes, jobs for me, children, uncertain 
medical service for dependents—and as long 
as there is any threat to the commissaries, 
we certainly wouldn’t be eager to stay. 
There are others, who, from lack of interest 
in civilian jobs or a desire for security, had 
planned to stay in the service. There will be 
fewer of these however, if the commissaries 


It seems to me no threat to Pinkerton’s 
business that the Government is training 
armed men. Pinkerton has not filed a peti- 
tion that he take over his rightful place as 
trainer of the Army. Why should merchants 
be permitted to pressure the Government on 
this, forcing us to buy at their places of busi- 
ness. The commissary is in business to 
serve us, in lieu of standard wages to us. 

Pardon me if I have seemed rather violent 
in this letter in spots, but the service with 
all its little presures rather galls me. 
Somewhere, somehow, if we are to have a 
career core to the service, people must agree 
to compensate the serviceman for the many 
real things he is sacrificing on leaving civil- 
ian life. Things that civilians take for 
granted because they never experience the 
deprivation. 


MSTS Competes With Private Industry in 
Ship Repair Shops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 


O: 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have called the attention 
of the House to the critical situation in 
which the Nation’s shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry finds itself because of in- 
sufficient work, and to the vital import- 
ance of this industry to our national se- 
curity. The shops in the industry, big 
and little, are limping along or folding up 
because there is practically no new con- 
struction of merchant vessels and very 
little repair work to spread among them. 
The existing facilities are largely idle, no 
expansion of the industry is taking place, 
and the skilled employees so essential to 
our mobilization preparedness are being 
dispersed and dying off with no replace- 
ments trained to take their places. 

In the face of this situation our Gov- 
ernment should be bending every effort 


to ward off possible disaster to the ship- 


building and repair industry and to keep 
it alive. Instead of that, it is my pain- 
ful duty to report, the Military Sea 
Transportation Service of the United 
States Navy, which is by far the largest 
single cargo and passenger enterprise in 
this country, is now operating mainte- 
nance and repair shops for its vessels and 
by so doing is helping to drive private in- 
dustry further in the red and out of the 
ship repair business. Certainly the Navy 
must operate and maintain yards and 
shops to construct and overhaul its war- 
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craft. However, it is equally certain 

that MSTS has no excuse for setting up 

a chain of repair shops for commercial 

type vessels when-more than adequate 

facilities exist in private industry right 
next door to the shops MSTS has set up. 
Three of these repair shops are now 

being operated—1 in San Francisco, 1 

in Seattle, and 1 in New York. These 3 

are 3 too many since no one can contend 

that in either of those areas private in- 
dustry cannot do the job. The industry 
is, in fact, crying for it as I well know 
from the protests of shops in my district 
in San Francisco. Moreover, on the 
basis of MSTS’ tactics in expanding its 
shipping empire beyond the actual need 
and in competition with private shipping, 
it would not surprise me to see an equally 
rapid expansion of their repair branch if 
action is not taken to nip it in the bud. 

Mr. Speaker, I present for the RECORD 
at this point a copy of a resolution 
adopted at a joint conference of the 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilders Conference 

and the Pacific Coast District Metal 

Trades Council, AFL, on May 13 of this 

year in Long Beach, Calif. The two or- 

ganizations jointly represent the major 
segments of the ship repair industry and 
the shipyard employees on the entire 

Pacific coast. Their resolution points to 

the threat this MSTS operation poses to 

their industry and demands the elimi- 
nation of MSTS repair shops as an un- 
necessary extension of the Service’s basic 
function. I fully agree with the resolu- 
tion and urge that Congress go into the 
matter fully. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT CONFERENCE BETWEEN 
Pactric Coast SHIPBUILDERS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE PACIFIC Coast DISTRICT 
METAL TRADES COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, AT WILTON HOTEL, LONG 
Bracu, Caurr., May 13, 1955 
Whereas the Military Sea Transportation 

Service is set up to provide under one au- 

thority, control, operation, and administra- 

tion of ocean transportation of personnel, 
materiel and other cargoes for all agencies of 
the Department of Defense of the United 

States; and 
Whereas in the performance of the basic 

function for which it has been set up the 

Military Sea Transportation Service has ex- 

tended its operations to include the opera- 

tion of maintenance and repair shops in the 
ports on the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the private shipbuilding plant fa- 
cilities and skilled personenl employed 
therein constitute a vital link in an inte- 
grated national defense system, and are ade- 
quate and sufficient for current needs in the 
ports in question in servicing the vessels 
operated by the Military Sea Transportation 

Service; and 
Whereas the continued operation by the 

Military Sea Transportation Service of 

maintenance and repair shops is a serious 

encroachment on the private shipbuilding 
industry, and poses a serious economic threat 
to the industry and the workers employed 
therein. From a governmental standpoint 
the operation of the repair shops in the ports 
in question is uneconomical and unneces- 
sary; and 

Whereas representatives of the Seattle 


- Metal Trades Council and the San Francisco 


Bay Cities Metal Trades Council have on 
numerous occasions protested to the naval 
authorities in the port cities in question 
against these operations, and their con- 
tinued expansion, and further carried their 
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protests to the commander, Military om 
Transportation Service, Vice Adm. Francs 
C. Denebrink, and these protests were co? 
tinuously ignored: Now, therefore, be it | 
Resolved, That representatives of the Pa- 
cific Coast shipbuilding and ship repair in- 
dustry and representatives of the unio 
affliated with the Pacific Coast Metal ae 
Council, American Federation of Labels 
meeting in conference at the Wilton Hotel S 
Long Beach, Calif., May 13, 1955, join in Tè 
questing our representatives in the Congress 
to demand that the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service eliminate the operation of mane 
tenance and repair shops in the ports On <i 
Pacific Coast, and adhere strictly to th 
basic functions for which it is set up- 
WILLIAM H. Way, 
Chairman, Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Conference. 
THOMAS A. ROTELL, A 
Executive Secretary, Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, Corte 
Madera, Calif. 
JAMES C. VAN 
Conference Secretary, Employers. 
A. F. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Conference Secretary, Labor. 


The Last Old Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under nh 
to extend my remarks, I wish to incl 
the Memorial Day order of Gen. John er 
Logan, commander in chief of the Grè 
Army of the Republic, which aPP& a 
in the National Tribune-the Stars ® 
Stripes, Thursday, May 26, 1955: oF 

Of the nearly two and one-quarter mi ing 
men who fought in the Union Armies dur 3 
the Civil War of 1861-65, only one Te who 
He is Albert Woolson, of Duluth, MinT- ext 
recently marked his 108th birthday- rate 
week thoughtful Americans will celeb 
Memorial Day, proclaimed by Gen. Job? = * 
Logan on May 5, 1868, when he was 
mander in chief of the then powerful 
Army of the Republic. 

. We have been unable to find the 
date of publication, but probably far 
than 50 years ago there appeared ier,” 
Tribune a tribute to “the Last Old Sold ply 
written by one of our Civil War lea®™ of 
The lines have been sent to us by OP8 4, 
our faithful readers from California rint 
although it has long been policy to not 
verse in this newspaper, we feel tha A 
ception can be made in this column rint, 
we are happy to meet the request to Tep 

as a tribute to the last surviving Civil were 
veteran, the following lines which to 
written by R. M. Ratuff, of Middle 
Ohio: 


“Say, boys, have you heard what the newt 
papers say? day: 
One hundred and fifty old soldiers ® 
Footsore and weary, have dropped 4 
Back on the road where the col 
passed. k 


“Every week—seven days—keep the number 
in mind— d. 
Another full regiment lagging behin and * 
We bid them goodby with a tear 
song, 
And the column keeps steadily marching 
along. 
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“Every three weeks another brigade : 
Back in the quiet old churchyard is laid; 
‘One look at the spot where they peacefully 
sleep, 
And each at his place in the column must 
keep. 


“Sixty days—a division forever at rest, 
No pickets thrown out, no foe will molest. 
And let it be morning, at noon, or at night, 
The column moves onward—is soon out of 
sight. 


“Every six months a full army corps 
Goes into camp on the furthermost shore; 
No break in the column—the evening is 
damp; 
But never mind, boys, we’ll soon be in camp. 


“An army each year, and weary, I ween, 

Sleeps ’neath the sod with the grass grow- 
ing. green. 

An army complete, Fifty Thousand Strong, 

And the column is still moving slowly 
along. 


“Soon there will be but an invalid corps 
Of an army that numbered two milions or 
more. 
A division, a brigade, then a regiment small, 
Too feeble to note when a comrade shall 
fall. 


“At last but a company, then a platoon, 

A few stragglers left; then soon, oh, too 
soon, 

We will read this. small item: “The news 
comes today 

That the last old soldier has just passed 
away.’” 


Merry-Go-Rouad on the Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Buffalo Evening News car- 
ries the headline “MILLER Calls Demo- 
cratic Bills on Falls Power Socialistic,”’ 
and the article which follows goes on to 
explain how my colleague, Congressman 
MILLER, of Lockport, feels that two 
Democratic-sponsored measures for de- 
velopment of power at Niagara Falls by 
the New York State Power Authority are 
“varying degrees of socialism.” On the 
very next page of the same issue appears 
another interesting headline on the same 
subject “Private Power Couldn’t Profit in 
St. Lawrence,” Moses says, and below 
that in subheadline type, “That’s Why 
Five Concerns Gave Up on That Project 
and Now Seek Falls Development. He 
Charges.” In the article which follows, 
Chairman Robert Moses, of State power 
authority, fires a return salvo at the 
sponsors of private-power development, 
But examining still another and earlier 
issue of the News, we see that even the 
“two Democratic-sponsored measures 
are not in agreement,” as we read the 
headline “LEHMAN Denounces Niagara 
Power Bill—Will Submit His Own.” In 
other words, the Senator from New York 
State is displeased, to say the least, with 
the bill sponsored by the New York State 
Power Authority. 

We see three different viewpoints, each 
one sincere, each one has its points, and 
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all are in complete disagreement. But 
there is one thing they all say together, 
as one man, even though you have to 
read between the lines to see it. They 
say, “Here is concrete evidence that the 
stalemate on Niagara power which has 
now continued for 5 long years, at a cost 
of $300 million in lost power, will con- 
tinue for some time yet.” ‘They reflect 
the fact that with a Republican adminis- 
tration in Washington and a Democratic 
Congress, and a Republican New York 
State Legislature, and’a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, it would be little short of a miracle 
if the controversy which has raged over 
the Niagara for 5 long years were settled 
overnight. 

All of this controversy points up more 
eloquently than anything I could say, 
the need for immediate passage of H. R. 
5377 which I introduced last March 30. 
It simply calls for immediate construc- 
tion of power development works on the 
Niagara by a nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
construction agency, so that construction 
can proceed while these divergent inter- 
ests are settling their differences. In 
that way, the project will be finished and 
not just beginning when those differences 
are settled, as they some day must be. 

A recent editorial in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News accurately captures the spirit 
in which I introduced this bill. It recog- 
nizes the disastrous stalemate which has 
imposed a stranglehold on this essential 
project for 5 years, and which threatens 
to continue indefintely into the future. 
It realistically appraises the chances of 
complete settlement of the whole Niagara 
problem at this session of Congress, and 
it finds them not very good. It observes 
the nonpartisan character of my bill for 
immediate construction, and the fact 
that it is not inconsistent with any final 
solution which is ultimately adopted, 
whether now, or 4 or 5 years from now, 
because construction started today, will 
not be completed for that length of time. 
It notes that Canada, which can use our 
share of the power until we are in posi- 
tion to use it, has now completed its 
project, not 1 year ahead of us, as origi- 
nally feared, but 5 years ahead of us if 
we started today. It recognizes that 
passage of the Radwan bill would itself 
act as a spur to the setlement of the dif- 
ferences which plague the Niagara, and 
that other pending bills are natural ex- 
tensions of my bill for immediate, non- 
partisan construction; and not incon- 
sistent with it. It repeats the sober sta- 
tistics that the value of the American 
Share of this power, which has flowed 
over the falls since the 1950 treaty au- 
thorized us to develop it, is $300 million; 
that if we started today, $300 million 
worth would run over the falls before we 
finished. 

Almost $10 million worth of power has 
run over the falls since I introduced my 
bill, and while it has languished in com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier are denied power which 
they need for their industries, and to at- 
tract new industries; and the State and 
the Nation are denied their full power 
potential at a time when we need all we 
can get to meet the growing power be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. A recent edi- 
torial in the Washington Evening Star 
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points out that the need for more elec- 
trical power in this country is doubled 
every 10 years. 

As I stated to the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee in a recent let- 
ter urging him to report out this bill, I 
have no pride of authorship in it. If 
anyone has any ideas which will improve 
it and speed its passage, I will be pleased 
to consider its amendment, so long as I 
can preserve its basic intent. But who 
can, in good conscience, oppose its basic 
intent? This is one situation where we 
can only lose, not gain, by the passage 
of time. 


National Sanitation Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Association of 
Sanitarians is an organization of regis- 
tered sanitarians who through their na- 
tional organization strive to educate the 
people of the United States concerning 
the need for proper sanitation practices. 
One of their great aims is to awaken the 
people of America to the importance of 
cleanliness and sanitation so as to attain 
better health in all of our communities. 

The president of this fine national or- 
ganization, Floyd M. Miller, is from my 
own hometown, Shreveport, La. As a’ 
result of his untiring and unrelenting 
efforts to obtain recognition for the 
registered sanitarians of the United 
States, the great work they are doing is 
now receiving appropriate attention. 
Mr. Miller, a qualified and capable sani- 
tarian himself, has for many years led 
the uphill struggle to establish a law in 
Louisiana requiring sanitarians to pos- 
sess definite qualifications and be regis- 
tered by the State. I am happy to say 
he has been successful in this battle. 
The efforts of Mr. Miller, however, have 
not been confined to Louisiana; they are 
national in scope. As president of the 
National Association of Sanitarians he 
has shown the great progress sanitarians 
have made in obtaining recognition of 
their splendid work. I quote from a re- 
cent letter from Mr. Miller: 

The sanitarians of this country have 
grown in knowledge and ability and have now 
reached a very high level of professionalism 
in public health. Great strides have been 
made in the educational qualifications of 
the sanitarian and today most States and 
cities require their sanitarian trainee to be 
educated in the basic sciences and in most 
cases they are required to have additional 
training so as to equip them to give better 
service in our sanitation problems. In the 
State of Louisiana, for instance, qualifica- 
tions of a man to be employed as a sani- 
tarian have reached the level that we now 
have a registration act set up by the State 
legislature in 1954, which establishes the 
sanitarian as a registered sanitarian and in 
1959 the person employed as a sanitarian 
trainee will necessarily have to have a de- 
gree in sanitarian science. There are five 
other States that have such acts and there 
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are many more that are working toward 
establishing such acts in their States. 

“The National Association of Sanitarians 
has about 1,800 members, 31 States and Ha- 
waii and Panama Canal affiliated. The pur- 
pose and meaning of the organization of the 
National Association of Sanitarians was to 
raise the standards of the sanitarian per- 
sonnel throughout the United States and we 
feel that we are gradually reaching the goal 
of professional status.” 


To further promote the great aims of 
this splendid organization and to greatly 
benefit millions of Americans, the asso- 
ciation has recommended that a National 
Sanitation Week be established. During 
this week, the association would present 
a concentrated educational program to 
alert all of the people of the United 
States to the need for sanitary practices 
at home, at work, and at play. 

Should such a week be so designated, 
“the beacon light of public health” will 
brighter glow. I endorse the idea and 
commend it to the consideration of this 
Congress. 


Who’s Aiding Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, it cannot be 
said too often that money which the 
States get from the Federal Government 
‘is the same money that the people of the 
States pay to the Federal Government in 
taxes. Washington has no independent 
source of money except what is collected 
from the people. Again briefly and 
sharply pointing to the truth of this is 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
Pleasantville Press, Want Federal Aid? 
Who’s Aiding Whom? 

With the permission of the House, it is 
herewith appended: 

Want FEDERAL AID? WHOo’s AIDING WHOM? 

Most of us have thought, some of us have 
urged our Representatives to get Federal aid 
for this and that. 

The brochure published by the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association, the High Cost of Fed- 
eral Aid, or Who’s Aiding Whom? makes good 
sense. For every dollar our State and local 
governments receive in Federal aid, New Jer. 
sey taxpayers are paying $2.19 to the Federal 
Government for support of the grants-in-aid 
system nationally. Putting it another way, 
in 1953 Federal-aid payments into New Jersey 
amounted to $45,400. But in taxes to sup- 
port that year’s total national grants-in- 
program of $2,758,700,000, New Jersey tax- 
payers contributed $99,300,000, 

We may think we are getting something 
for nothing, but, as the association pointedly 
puts it, ““Fhe only place the Federal Govern- 
ment can get money for Federal aid is from 
you.” 

It’s the taxpayers, in every locality all over 
America, who actually contribute the money 
to Washington which Washington then doles 
back in Federal aid—money which has 
shrunk during the process because of the 
administrative and debt-service costs. 

Can New Jersey afford more aid from the 
Federal Government? 

It’s a question that every State must face 
realistically for their own financial solvency. 
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Realism on Postal Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
May 24, 1955: 

REALISM ON POSTAL Pay 


Determination might well be considered 
as another middle name for President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, at least as far as the postal 
pay increase bill is concerned. 

Certainly the President was resolute in 
vetoing the measure designed to boost the 
pay of 500,000 faithful postal workers by an 
average of 8.8 percent. 

All along the White House made clear its 
firm opposition to a raise greater than 17.6 
percent. So the presidential action, deter- 
mined as it was, really came as no surprise. 

No doubt thousands of post office em- 
ployees are bitter. Perhaps one of their 
union spokesmen spoke their minds when 
he termed the veto “ill-advised, unfair and 
discriminatory.” 

We also suspect many Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress are more than a little 
miffed that a Republican administration has 
thus thrown down a challenge. The real 
test of strength will come when the Senate, 
probably on Tuesday, votes whether or not 
to override the veto. 

But before tempers fly out the window, 
it would be well for everybody—Members of 
Congress, postal workers and the general 
public—to look at all angles of this important 
issue, 

We can start from an agreed point that 
postal workers are undoubtedly entitled to 
higher pay because most, if not all, of them 
are loyal and conscientious public servants. 
We would add, however, that the adminis- 
tration’s budgeting authorities were entitled 
to indieate how high, within the range of 
sound economics and firm budget policy, 
those raises should go. 

President Eisenhower, as indicated above, 
recommended a pay increase of approximately 
7.6 percent. Congress boosted the increase 
to 8.8 percent. Had there been no other con- 
siderations, this comparatively slight differ- 
ence would not alone have justified a veto. 

But the bill as passed by Congress makes 
unsound distribution of the increases within 
that average, so that some workers are boost- 
ed 9 percent and some doing the same work 
as little as 7 percent. Obviously this would 
be detrimental to employee morale. 

The bill also would remove some of the 
incentive for better work, because of discrim- 
inations against the most responsible officials, 
And because the bill does not go far enough 
in reclassification of jobs, as Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out, it would force “awkward and 
unfair administrative practices in a Govern- 
ment department whose operations affect 
every person, every enterprise, and every 
community in the country.” 

Postal workers have long sought a pay raise, 
In the circumstances, the tendency may be to 
center their fire on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

But they cannot in good conscience over- 
look the plain facts that the bill Congress 
approved is political in origin, discriminatory 
in effect, and does not face up to the fiscal 
realities. 

It is our hope, now that the bill has been 
vetoed, that the Senate will sustain the 
President’s action and Congress will get to 
work at once on a realistic bill without such 
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partisan flavor. Postal employees were de- 
nied an increase last year because of con- 
gressional jockeying for political favors, They 
deserve better treatment this time. 


Planniag Solves School Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times, April 
22, 1955. This article gives an account 
of the splendid progress made by the 
citizens of Decatur, Ala., in providing 
better school facilities and salary in- 
creases for teachers: 


PLANNING SOLVES SCHOOL PROBLEM—DEDICA= 
TION Day IN DECATUR, ALA., WILL MARK 
SUCCESS OF 8-YEAR PROGRAM—ALL FINANCED 
BY CITY—SPECIAL TAXES, BOND ISSUES HAVE 
PROVIDED BUILDINGS, RAISED TEACHERS’ PAY 


(By John N. Popham) 


DECATUR, ALA. April 21.—A public-school- 
improvement program that has provided 
modern, functional, and uncrowded class- 
rooms for all Decatur pupils will be cele- 
brated in special ceremonies here tomorrow. 

Dedication day marks the result of 8 years 
of planning and cooperation. Decatur's citi- 
zens overwhelmingly voted to assume local 
tax levies to meet bond issues of $3,500,000 
for school-building construction and teacher- 
salary increases, with no outside fiscal assist- 
ance. 

Community enthusiasm has been so wide- 

spread that in four election contests the 
school-improvement proponents have car- 
ried every voting box in the city. Fathers 
now account for about 40 percent of attend- 
ance at Parent-Teachers Association meet- 
ings. 
. The better buildings and better trained 
teachers have resulted in an increase in high- 
school attendance and college admissions. 
There have been a broadening of participa- 
tion in community cultural activities. An 
in-service training program for teachers has 
attracted national interest, 


VARIED PROGRAMS ARRANGED 


Decatur has invited representatives of 
school systems and teacher institutions 
throughout the country to visit school 
buildings and observe classroom work. 

There will be recreation programs in school 
yards, a barbecue luncheon in one of the city 
parks and a concert by the 115-piece Decatur 
High School Band. In the evening Dr. Wal- 
ter Cocking, of New York City, editor of 
School Executive magazine, will speak. 

This city of 25,000 population, including 
4,500 elementary and high-school pupils, 
hugs the banks of the Tennessee River in 
North Alabama. Diversified agriculture and 
waterborne commerce has attracted many 
new industries in recent years. 

In January 1947, the voters approved a 
proposal, 601 to 201, to levy a 1-mill tax for 
school-building purposes. Encouraged by 
this showing, the board of education called 
for a 7.5-millage-tax vote in May. 

Walter M. Jackson, superintendent of 
schools, arranged a parade of all school 
pupils through Decatur’s downtown streets 
on election eve. 

The 3,300 pupils and 95 teachers marched 
through the heart of the city. Children car- 
ried placards of their own design and word- 
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ing. The most popular slogan read, “Daddy, 
don’t relax—vote for the tax.” 

The parade idea had caught on and the 
police and fire departments asked permis- 
sion to participate as leadoff members. The 
transportation company fell in at the rear 
with four brandnew buses. 


HIGH TAX VOTED, 1,062 TO 234 


The tax measure was carried by a vote of 
1,062 to 234. Two bond issues, one for 
$1,500,000 in 1948, and the other for $2 mil- 
lion in 1953, were approved at the polls. 

Decatur now has 2 new high schools, 2 
new elementary schools, and 2 additions to 
elementary schools. Three large elementary 
schools have been completely renovated. 
Five permanent and two temporary school 
buildings have been abandoned as unsafe. 

About 700 Negro pupils are in the school 
system. The new Negro high school, opened 
last January 24, is on a 17-acre tract. It 
can accommodate almost double its present 
enrollment. 

Teachers’ pay has about doubled in the 
8-year expansion period. Among the white 
teachers, 93 percent are college graduates, as 
compared to 63 percent in 1946. Every Negro 
teacher is a college graduate. 

The teacher inservice training program 
features workshops in art, courses in ccram- 
ics, a 38-year course in child growth and de- 
velopment under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, a 1-year course in read- 
ing problems and an elementary science 
course under the -direction of the State 
Teachers College at Florence. 

In 1950, 25 high school graduates entered 
college. Last year, 60 graduates entered col- 
lege. 


Digging for Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of May 17 en- 
titled “Digging for Issues.” The editorial 
follows: 

DIGGING FOR ISSUES 


When a party is out of power, as the Demo- 
crats now are at the White House, the lead- 
ership ndturally grasps at every straw which 
may turn out to be a salable issue at the 
polls. 

The task can be especially frustrating when 
the party in power has a very popular Presi- 
dent, as is the case right now. The outs 
inevitably are torn over the question whether 
or not to attack him personally. And even 
if they do, they have not assurance they 
will hurt him materially. 

Often they are exasperated to find that a 
popular President can ride out blunder after 
blunder without important loss of stature. 
The Democrats at the moment are busy 
cataloging what they believe are some of 
Mr. Eisenhower's errors in office. But a few 
of these go well back into 1953, and the pub- 
lic-opinion polls measuring the President's 
popularity suggest these things didn’t upset 
many people, 

Politicians close to events frequently mag- 
nify in their own minds the impact these 
developments will have on the public at 
large. They get all stirred up in Washington 
over matters that won't cause a ripple 200 
miles away. 

Some of them then proceed to bemoan the 
indifference of voters. No doubt there's 
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plenty of that, but it’s certainly not the 
whole story in Mr. Eisenhower’s case. 

It’s been said before and it can be said 
again: Most Americans trust him deeply. 
They believe he is sincerely concerned for 
their welfare and safety. They believe he is 
qualified to keep them out of war. The very 
political ineptitude his critics allege actu- 
ally helps convince many voters Mr. Eisen- 
hower is above politics. 

When this is the case, it isn’t going to 
hurt him much to point out that he doesn’t 
know the name of the head of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Or to charge him with 
cruelty to the squirrels on the White House 
lawn. A few critics did seriously suggest 
these little things could help do him in. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence that 
Mr. Eisenhower can even commit bobbles in 
the very field he is considered most able to 
deal with—foreign and military affairs—and 
not suffer unduly. 


Cabinet and Commission Would End 


Federal Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I feel 
it is my duty to keep the House informed 
as to the program of the present admin- 
istration in its policy to curtail the REA, 
I believe that the following article, which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Bulletin of May 22, tells the entire story, 
and I feel it is the duty of every Member 
of Congress to know exactly what is going 
on under the present administration’s 
public-power policy, more particularly 
the policy concerning the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration: 


CABINET AND COMMISSIONS WoULD END 
FEDERAL POWER 
(By Ralph W. Page) 

Critics of the administration reiterate that 
it is controlled and operates in the interest 
of big business and corporate management. 

There is no question that the President’s 
official family and most of his intimates and 
advisers represent this class of citizens. 
Even so, they may not act exclusively for 
their own advantage. 

But in one aspect of Government they 
present a solid front. The Cabinet, the 
study commissions, and all their affiliates to 
date are behind the drive of the power com- 
panies to liquidate Federal power projects 
and turn the entire distribution of electricity 
from Federal dams into the hands of the 
electric power corporations. 

The President apparently doesn’t know 
this. He keeps saying that he has no inten- 
tion of damaging the TVA, and that he is a 
firm supporter of the rural electrification 
program, 

At the same time, in his last press con- 
ference he paid high tribute to the latest 
Hoover Commission report. And this ad- 
vocates the liquidation of the TVA power 
projects, and foreclosure of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The idea is that 
henceforth the rural electrification coop- 
eratives should get their money in the bank- 
ers’ market. 
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Now no reasonable man has any prejudice 
against the power companies. They have 
done, and we are doing, a superb job of ex- 
panding our power facilities, and are serving 
the public in a wholly cooperative spirit. 
Also they are exceedingly prosperous, as they 
should be. Just why they feel it necessary 
to undermine the rural cooperatives and 
sabotage the Federal power program is not 
too plain. It obviously is doing them no 
damage. 

Consider the record of the rural electri- 
fication cooperatives. 

When the REA was established only 11 
percent of the farms in the country had 
electricity. Today 93 percent are serviced. 
The co-ops have increased rural consumers 
from 775,000 to nearly 5 million. Rates 
have gone down from 7 cents to about 24% 
cents. Individual consumption has in- 
creased from 37 kilowatt hours to 209 kilo- 
watt hours. Incidentally, of course, farm 
production and income have been enor- 
mously increased and farm living enriched 
by the process. These co-ops have created 
a market of $4 billion for electric supplies, 
and established processing industries add- 
ing materially to Federal taxes. 


Meantime, they have borrowed $3 billion 
from the REA. But they are ahead of 
schedule in their payments, and less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of these loans are 
in default. 

It must be observed that these co-ops are 
strictly private business ventures. There is 
nothing socialistic about them. They have 
proved that they can run this business as 
well as any Delaware corporation. 

All this is made possible by two assists 
from the Government. The REA lends these 
co-ops money at a cheap rate—not at a loss, 
but much below what they would have to 
pay private investors. And they are given 
first choice for power at Federal dams, at 
the cheap rate the Government charges for 
power. 

In neither case is there any loss to the 
Government or the taxpayers. The whole 
drive is not to save the Goverment any 
money. It isso make the private power com- 
panies middlemen between the Government 
and the cooperatives, and to compel the co- 
ops to pay more for their money, and so raise 
their rates. 

It is to run them out of business. This 
in spite of the fact that the Republican plat- 
form endorsed them in toto. Presumably 
the President doesn’t know what this is all 
about, 


Veterans’ Organization Opposes Return 
of Former Enemy Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of the House the 
fact that one the Nation’s great vet- 
erans’ organizations, the American 
Legion, has gone on record at its most 
recent convention against the return of 
enemy assets seized by the United States 
to their former owners or governments. 
I am glad to present their views. The 
resolution which appears on page 94 of 
the proceedings of the 36th national 
convention of the American Legion is-. 
sued as House Document No. 54, 84th 
Congress, lst session, follows: 
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Believing that the American veteran has a 
“vested interest in enemy assets seized by the 
United States and that such assets should 
continue to be devoted to the purposes pro- 
vided by the War Claims Act, the American 
Legion opposes any effort to return these 
assets to their former owners or their gov- 
ernments. 


Entangling Foreign Alliances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the fact that I am a citizen of 
the United States. I have no wish to 
owe allegiance to any other country or 
group of countries. Nothing disturbs 
me more than the various moves to make 
the United States a party to entangling 
foreign alliances that would divest us of 
our sovereignty. 

I have just read John O’Donnell’s 
column Capitol Stuff, dated May 23, 
which appears in today’s edition of the 
New York Daily News, and I think it 
should be read by every citizen of the 
United States. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the aforemen- 
tioned column: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By Jobn O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—A few days back, 
F. D. R.’s Chief of Staff for World War II, 
five-star Gen. George Catlett Marshall, an- 
nounced that he was all out for us Ameri- 
cans joining up and promptly with an outfit 
called Atlantic Union Now. 

The objectives of General Marshall's At- 
lantic Union Now idea were placed on the 
record before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee a few months ago with this declaration: 
“To drive the United States into a political 
union with a number of European and other 
foreign countries with a common citizenship, 
common foreign policy and defense estab- 
lishment, unified currency, economic inte- 
gration, and unrestricted immigration.” 

The perfect answer to Marshall's Union 
Now plea—this surrender of the sovereignty 
of our republic—can be plucked from the 
words of Marshall's own military superior 
(before the New Deal), Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

What General Marshall has to urge, and 
what his protege General Eisenhower may 
yet do, still rests on the uneasy lap of the 
Kremlin gods. But on the main proposition, 
MacArthur came up with a few basic state- 
ments only last January at Los Angeles. 
What he said there and what Marshall has 
said here is worthy of serious study and 
thinking. Marshall urged that we should 
doff American flag and uniforms and go into 
some sort of an alliance with foreign tribes— 
chiefiy in Europe. 

MacArthur said: 

“I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death, 
and I am sure a merciful God has taken them 
unto Himself (the war dead). 

“In these troublesome days of confused 
and bewildered international sophistication 
let no man misunderstand why they did that 
which they did. These were patriots, pure 
and plain. 

“No complex philosophies of world intrigue 
and conspiracy dominated their thoughts. 
No elaboration or extravagance of propa- 
ganda dimmed their sensibilities.” 
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THE DEVOTED DOCTRINE OF DECATUR 


“Just the simple fact—their country called 
them; just the devoted doctrine of Stephen 
Decatur when he said, ‘My country, may she 
always be right; but, right or wrong, my 
country.’ 

“Be not deceived by strange voices heard 
across the land decrying this old and proven 
concept of patriotism. 

“Seductive murmurs are arising that we 
are provincial and immature or reactionary 
and stupid when we idealize our own Nation; 

“That there is a higher destiny for us 
under another and more general flag; 

“That no longer when we send our sons 
and daughters to the battlefield should be 
see them through all the way to victory; 

“That we can call upon them to fight 
and even to die in some half-hearted and 
indecisive effort; 

“That we can plunge them recklessly into 
war and then suddenly decide that it is a 
wrong war, or in a wrong place, or at a wrong 
time, or even that we can call it not a war 
at all but by some more euphonious or 
gentler name; 

“That we can treat them as expendables 
although they are our own flesh and blood; 

“That we, the most powerful Nation in 
the world, have suddenly become dependent 
upon others for our security and even our 
welfare.” 


REPUDIATE THEM BY WORD AND DEED 


“Listen not to these voices, be they from 
the one political party or the other; be they 
from the high and the mighty or the lowly 
and the forgotten. Heed them not. Visit 
upon them a righteous scorn born of the past 
sacrifices of your fighting sons and daugh- 
ters. Repudiate them by word and deed, 
in the market place or the platform, from 
the pulpit. Those that are our friends will 
understand; those that are not we can 
pass by. 

“Be proud to be called patriot or national- 
ist or what you will, if it means you love your 
country above all else and will place your 
life, if need be, at the service of your flag.” 

Bear in mind these wise and patriotic 
words of MacArthur. They are worth re- 
reading and oft remembering. 


Compounding the Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of the Congress to an editorial which 
appeared in the Newark Star-Ledger on 
May 17. I do not believe any further 
comment is required from me: 

COMPOUNDING THE CONFUSION 

Our attractive Secretary of Health, Wel- 
fare, and Education, Oveta Culp Hobby, did 
not exactly choose the best words yesterday 
when she said that confusion over the Salk 
vaccine resulted because “no one could have 
foreseen the public demand.” 

This sounds a little naive. Doesn't every- 
body want protection against death and 
disease? 

This sounds somewhat as silly as the Brit- 
ish economist who once said that the reason 
for all the unemployment during depression 
was that so many people were out of work. 

The reason for all the Salk vaccine confu- 
sion is that we all used our hearts on this 
one, not our heads. We assumed that the 
O. K. given the vaccine meant that inocu- 
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lations could start at once. “We” means all 
of us—fathers, mothers, heads of school 
boards, mayors of cities, even Congressmen, 

The United States authorities were caught 
up in the fever too. 

Instead of announcing, immediately, that 
it would take some time to prepare the 
vaccine, and test it, United States authori- 
ties said nothing. Their silence was taken 
to indicate that all was well and our en- 
thusiasm was well founded. 

It wasn’t. And the distribution of some 
vaccine that apparently wasn’t tested enough 
woke us up to the harsh realities. 

The United States Government is now get- 
ting around to some action. Congress has 
been asked to appropriate $28 million to 
buy vaccine for children whose families 
couldn’t afford to buy it for them. 

Another $2 million will be asked to test the 
vaccine and to prevent black-marketeering. 

It’s too bad that these Federal steps 
weren’t taken right after the Salk vaccine 
approval was announced. It would have pre- 
vented so much unneoessary agitation. 


Salk Vaccine—What Are the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that much of the confusion 
which has beclouded the success of Dr. 
Salk and his fellow scientists has re- 
sulted from a failure to distinguish the 
issues involved. This confusion, begin- 
ning at the very outset on April 12, has 
mushroomed and, feeding on itself, has 
created more and more confusion. The 
result is plain for aš to see. Due to fear 
and scant information, over 30 percent 
of the children in New York City sched- 
uled to receive vaccinations have failed 
to appear. How many of these boys and 
girls may die or be crippled as a result of 
not receiving the vaccine I do not know, 
but the thought that one of them may 
contract polio unnecessarily is horrify- 
ing, and I am sick at heart at the pros- 

ect. 
If I may, I would like to separate the 
problems involved and perhaps thereby 
help in some measure to contribute to 
the solution of this dangerous situation. 

There are four basic problems, which 
I mention in the order of their impor- 
tance: 

First. The safety of the vaccine. 

Second. Distribution of the vaccine to 
all children regardless of ability to pay 
for it. 

Third. The need for a distribution 
program. 

Fourth. Conduct of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
April 12. 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to have all the facts concerning 
each of these four points. They are vi- 
tally concerned and their very lives are 
at stake in the solution of them. Let us 
consider the four points individually and 
see if we can shed just a little bit of 
light. 

First, the safety of the vaccine. The 
Public Health Service Act provides for 
the licensing of manufacturers of bio- 
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nary and regular testing by the Public ; 
Health Service of the product and plant . 
of such a manufacturer to insure purity, 
potency, and safety of these biologics is | 
required by the law. That such testing © 
is being done now by the Public Health 
Service is quite clear. In general this 
appears to be a fairly effective part of 
the Federal program although even 
President Eisenhower tentatively sug- 
gested that something had gone wrong 
when he said there may have been a 
little “short cutting.” In any event, the 
safety of the vaccine, except for that 
manufactured by one firm, Cutter, seems 
well established and is once again being 
reelased by the Surgeon General in lim- 
ited and exhaustively tested batches. 
The Cutter vaccine is still being exam- 
ined. However, it would seem that there 
can be no further doubt that any vaccine 
made available by Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele, who has labored 
manfully under what may be more than 
merely scientific problems, is entirely 
safe. 

Second, distribution of the vaccine to 
all children, regardless of ability to pay. 
Concern over this subject arouses in- 
terest only because there initially ap- 
peared some question as to whether the 
vaccine would be available to all or only 
to those able to pay for it. The Presi- 
dent has helped set this portion of the 
record straight. By so doing, however, 
he highlighted the failure of his Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to consider that phase. Mrs. Hobby’s 
May 16 report to the President contained 
a section devoted to this subject which 
adopted Mr. Eisenhower’s direction. Im- 
plementing legislation is now under con- 
sideration and speedy passage is, of 
course, assured. That the question ever 
arose is amazing. This regrettable ne- 
glect on the part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has con- 
tributed not only to the confusion, but 
also to the criticism leveled at that 
agency. The vaccine should, in fact, be 
distributed without charge to all our 
children, from 1 to 19. Only by so doing 
can further and unnecessary delay based 
on testing to establish “need” be avoided. 

Third, and more controversial, is the 
heated debate surrounding the adminis- 
tration’s insistence that control over the 
distribution of the vaccine be voluntary. 
As I have said before, I strongly favor 
immediate enactment of legislation to 
give President Eisenhower standby pow- 
er to control the price and distribution 
of the vaccine. I have introduced such a 
bill as have several other Representa- 
tives. Under its provisions, the President 
would be given standby power to not only 
insure equitable and full distribution of 
the vaccine, but to guarantee a full se- 
ries of inoculations to all children. In 
addition, under the provisions of my bill 
the President would have power to estab- 
lish ceiling prices for the vaccine and 
would be given certain specific authori- 
zation to require reports concerning dis- 
tribution and sale of the vaccine. 

Utilization of any of these provisions is 
left to the President, he may apply them 
all, or he may apply any, as he sees fit. 
The necessity for such standby control is 
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obvious. Any further delay in taking 
such action would be irresponsible. I am 
frank to say that I cannot understand 


‘ the reluctance on the part of Secretary 


Hobby to agree to such a standby pro- 
gram. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Per- 
kins, after much astute questioning by 
Senator HILL, said he could see no harm 
in enacting such legislation. Yet the 
Department of Health, Welfare, and Ed- 
ucation not only hesitates, it opposes 
such legislation on the specious ground 
that it is not necessary now. Well, I dis- 
agree. I think it is needed now. And 
what about the future? There is clearly 
a shortage of the vaccine; it will remain 
in short supply for some time. When 
the peak of the polio season hits us, may 
not the demand then be so great as to 
set in operation a full-scale black mar- 
ket? Will the voluntary system be able 
to insure equitable distribution of the 
scarce vaccine when every mother in the 
Nation will be clamoring for her child to 
have it? 

There is now in operation a halting, 
uncoordinated, and makeshift program 
for distribution of the vaccine. Enact- 
ment of standby legislation now will give 
the administrative agencies the opportu- 
nity to set up their plans and to instant- 
ly put them in operation if the President 
so directs. There should be no addi- 
tional delay. I sincerely hope and pray 
that such legislation will be adopted at 
once. 

Finally, we come to the fourth prob- 
lem. Why did the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have no 
program at all ready for use on April 
12? The only plausible answer to this 
question is that rigid adherence to a mis- 
guided philosophy of government so 
warped the thinking of the responsible 
officials in that Department that they 
refused to make any plans. As evidence 
of this state of mind we may look to Mrs. 
Hobby’s own words. To justify her inac- 
tion and mismanagement, she stated be- 
fore a Senate committee that no one 
could have foreseen before April 12 the 
great demand or acclaim for this life- 
preserving vaccine. 

While admitting that the Public 
Health Service took an active part for 
2 years in the development and testing 
of the vaccine, Mrs. Hobby tells us that 
the demand for it could not have been 
foreseen. Why, then, have we had a 
March of Dimes so long? Why, then, do 
parents worry? Why was Canada ready 
on April 12 with a national plan? Why 
was the New York City Department of 
Health ready? Why was the announce- 
ment made with so much publicity? 
Why indeed was no plan made by Mrs. 
Hobby? She tells us she could not fore- 
see the demand. Well, Mr. Speaker, if 
Mrs. Hobby could not foresee the acciaim 
which would greet Dr. Salk’s discovery,, 
if she could not foresee a great and im- 
mediate. national demand for this vac- 
sine, if she could not foresee these in- 
escapable conclusions to the long, costly, 
and painful work of so many scientists 
and volunteers, then she is blind to real- 
ity, immune to feeling, and so lacking in 
judgment as to belie her previous record 
of accomplishment. As the New York 
Times pointed out, “If the Pubiic Health 
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Service knew what was to come, it may 
well be charged with a dereliction of 
duty.” That the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare did know tha 
facts is no longer denied. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the story as I see 
it. The task ahead is to promptly pro- 
vide President Eisenhower with standby 
authority to control distribution of this 
vaccine and to pray that the failure in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare does not cause too many 
heartbreaking situations. We are much 
blessed in having men like Dr. Salk and 
his associates. They have given us their 
discoveries. It is now up to us to make 
the best possible use of them for the 
benefit of all. 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very informative and illu- 
minating editorial written by the staff 
of the National Tribune-Stars and- 
Stripes, which I recommend for the at- 
tention of all of the Members of the 
Congress; 

A SACRED CHARGE 

Monday is Memorial Day, established 87 
years ago to be devoted to the memory of 
soldier and sailor dead, and in thousands 
of cemeteries throughout the world our peo- 
ple as well as others who have reason to 
be grateful for the sacrificial services ren- 
dered to their countries by American arms 
in times of war will remember with rever- 
ence our heroes who have passed on to their 
eternal reward. 

Although it is accepted as: historic fact 
that the genesis of marking the graves of 
soldier deceased is found in the deep South 
where some ladies who had given allegiance 
to the Confederacy placed early spring flow- 
ers upon the graves of northern and south- 
ern servicemen alike, Memorial Day as such 
was established on May 5, 1868, when Gen. 
John A. Logan, then commander in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, issued 
his famous general orders No. 11 which set 
aside May 80 to keep the trust with the 
fallen, to “gather around their sacred re- 
mains and garland the passionless mounds 
above them with the choicest flowers of 
springtime,” and to ever remember that by 
selfless service these war dead had saved the 
Nation. 

This day of memory has since become one 
in which all thoughtful persons assume the 
obligation of decorating the last resting 
places of their loved ones, and especially 
those of men and women who have served 
in uniform during times of national stress. 
There is but one survivor of the North who 
fought to preserve the Union in the war of 
1861-65, one lone member of the once po- 
litically mighty Grand Army. He is Albert 
Woolson, of Duluth, Minn., who put in 9 
months with a heavy artillery regiment and 
is now 108 years of age. There are left 3 
who are said to have upheld the honor of the 
South, ranging in age from 106 to 108, but 
1 served admittedly only with the home 
guard, another without uniform dug salt- 
peter for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
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and the third actually fought with a cav- 
alry unit for a brief period of time. The 
rest have joined the legions of the past. 

We commend to our readers a close review 
of General Logan’s Memorial Day order. It 
is printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Tribune and refiects the thinking of a pa- 
triotic veterans’ organization that by 1890 
had enlisted in membership fully 20 percent 
of its surviving eligibies, a record that was 
exceeded only once in history during the 
heyday of the United Spanish War Veterans. 
In it also will be found all of the passion 
of patriotic fervor felt by men who aided 
in maintaining the integrity and the su- 
premacy of the National Government during 
a 4-year rebellion against its existence. It 
represented a group that was held in high 
esteem by its countrymen, and in the 94 
years that have passed since President Abra- 
ham Lincoln first issued his call to arms, 
our Congress has never failed to recognize 
the services rendered to the Nation by its 
members. 

It is worthy of note that of those who 
served in the great Civil War, 25 were 10 
years of age or younger and that of 2,213,- 
865 enlistees in the Armies of the North, 
1,151,438 were 18 or less, an interesting set 
cf statistics to be remembered by thcse oppo- 
nents of universal military training today 
because fully one-seventh of those who 
served died for want of sufficient experience 
with a rifle and bayonet. Youth won the 
victory for the Union in 1865. 


Four wars and 26 million veterans later, 
21 million of them under sustained attack 
because some are having to be maintained 
by the Government they have saved and 
others of whom might require assistance, 
the veterans of this country compose a class 
that is now considered in terms far differ- 
ent from those who preserved the Union 
cf States. Because Americans are threat- 
ened from abroad in a cold war and because 
many billions of dollars are being expended 
overseas in search of an elusive peace, those 
who are responsible on this Memorial Day 
for the safety of our people appear to be 
following a systematic course that rather 
than build up and sustain the fervor which 
prompted youth to serve the colors in days 
forever gone by, would, indeed, destroy that 
zest for patriotic endeavor that has resulted 
in winning our wars. Money, rather than 
respectful and grateful thanks, sems to be 
the motivating factor in the conduct of gov- 
ernment. A leveling off of benefits as be- 
tween veteran and nonveteran is the order 
of the day, the argument being advanced 
that the man who builds planes or ships in 
wartime sacrifices equally with him who 
Wears a uniform and bares his breast to the 
enemy. Nothing, in our estimation, can 
sooner make of the United States a victim 
cf its own folly. 


Our only measurable foe is represented in 
the leadership of world communism. In its 
encaky, underhanded conspiracy, the Krem- 
lin is attempting to appeal to youth because 
the Reds see in the communistic theory all 
of the glamor of the forbidden, and they en- 
tertain the belief that they can remake the 
world order if they can plant their ideas in 
the boys and girls they have not yet been 
able to control. Regardless of the fact that 
so Many well-meaning people in this country 
have entertained the idea that communism 
appeals only to the hungry, and irrespective 
cf the appeal so many have seen in a world 
government that secks to divide American 
eubstance with all other nations in looking 
for permanent peace, that fancy has long 
since been explored. Red Russia has ana- 
lyzed carefully all it knows of human nature 
and it has determined that an appeal to the 
secretive and the development of it as an 
attraction to the youthful mind can do more 
than anything else to win the revolution on 
which it is inevitably bent. Youth, then, is 
‘the principal target for survival. 
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“A nation is strong only as its youth is 
strong,” a United States Senator reminded 
the other day. “It survives only as its youth 
survives. It conquers or is conquered by its 
youth,” and education is the greatest bul- 
wark against any foreign ideology. No na- 
tion can ever remain strong if it permits its 
younger people to witness any relaxing of 
proper care for those who have borne the 
battle when it suffered in the throes of dan- 
ger. Three things are essential to the de- 
velopment of patriotism and loyalty to coun- 
try—a worthy government, a proper knowl- 
edge of that government and a knowledge 
of other forms of government for compara- 
tive purposes. Instead of searching for new 
means to distribute our wealth among all 
peoples of the earth and instead of seeking 
to wipe out distinctions as between citizens 
who have performed varying degrees of serv- 
ice in times of danger, American leadership 
should look for a protection for its youth and 
demonstrate to it that sacrifices made in war 
will never be forgotten. There is imminent 
danger, in the many investigations of the 
rights of veterans now being conducted, that 
the patriotism and loyalty of American youth 
will be sacrificed. i 

As times passes, each year diminishes grief. 
We can do little more than set aside a day 
of memory for those who are gone but we 
can care tenderly and respectfully for the 
maimed and the aged among veterans and 
their dependents or we shall strip Memorial 
Day of its meaning. For the sake of the 
future of this beloved land, we would do well 
to follow the admonition of the day's found- 
er, General Logan, to “in this solemn pres- 
ence renew our pledges to aid and assist those 
whom we have left among us as sacred 
charges upon the Nation’s gratitude.” 


Can We Live With Russian Nationalism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article which appeared 
in the Ukrainian Bulletin of last April 
which calls attention to the fact that 
Secreary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
has been ill advised when at that time 
he appealed to so-called Russian na- 
tionalism. 

The article follows: 

DULLES’ ILL-ADVISED APPEAL TO RUSSIAN 

NATIONALISM 

In his speech to the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation on February 16, 1955, Secretary of 
State Dulles made, in our opinion, a major 
psychological blunder in appealing to the 
“Russians of stature” to oppose what he 
termed “international communism” in the 
present struggle for power among the Krem- 
lin despots. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Dulles, and for our 
country, as well, he has accepted the thesis, 
well publicized by Russian refugee “experts” 
in the United States, that the Soviet Union 
and whatever nefarious acts it commits in 
international affairs is inspired by a sinister, 
invisible and undefinable international] com- 
munism. Such pushes the U. S. S. R. to 
constant aggressions and international 
crimes against the best interests of national 
Russia. 

Specifically, Mr Dulles thought he was 
speaking to such a “Russian of stature” in the 
Kremlin in Georgi Malenkov, whom our Sec- 
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retary of State saw subjected to public 
humiliation, as well as in Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov, present Defense Minister of the 
U. S. S. R. These are apparently considered 
victims of international communism of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin and potential 
defectors to the cause of freedom. 


COMMUNISM AND RUSSIAN NATIONALISM 
BLENDED TOGETHER 


Regrettably, we are witnessing in this year 
of 1955 an appalling ignorance of Soviet 
affairs—almost as tragic in its implications 
as in 1945 when our statesmen were totally 
hoodwinked and laid themselves open to 
Soviet chicanery. 

What prompted Mr. Dulics, an avowed 
anti-Communist statesman and friend of the 
oppressed people, to make such an ill-advised 
and ill-timed appeal to Russian nationalism 
at a time when Russian imperialism and 
nationalism, disguised in Communist cloak, 
is making such fantastic inroads among the 
nations of the free world? Can he fail to 
recognize that Russian nationalism and 
communism have long blended together into 
a powerful and aggressive Communist totali- 
tarianism? 

Our dismay at Mr. Dulles’ uncritical utter- 
ance can be only greater upon recalling that 
his predecessor, Dean Acheson, clearly de- 
fined the nature of Russian imperialism on 
June 26, 1951, when he testified before the 
House Armed Services Committee. Mr. 
Acheson pointed out that for the past 500 


years Russia grew from the Duchy of Mus- 


covy into a great totalitarian empire through 
conquests and aggressions against its weaker 
neighbors. 

Former Under Secretary of State, Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, who served as United States 
Ambassador to Moscow, wrote a very pene- 
trating analysis of the Soviet Union, in which 
he, too, strongly underscored the strange 
amalgamation — Russian imperialism and 
communism—which presents a dire threat 
to the free world. Mr. Dulles, it would seem, 
has hardly assimilated these views, born of 
bitter experience, that are entertained by 
such prominent American statesmen. 


ARE THERE RUSSIANS OF STATURE? 


We understand all too well Mr. Dulles’ 
ardent desire to see the threat of an all-out 
war removed. In this he certainly will find 
millions of patriotic Americans behind him. 
But was he justified in appealing to the 
nationalistic pride of the Kremlin rulers? 
Are they not already too nationalistic with- 
out being goaded into remembering they 
have the interest of “holy mother Russia” to 
maintain? Where were Mr. Dulles’ advisers 
that they failed to impress upon him the 
folly of Russification of Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, Georgia, and the satellite countries? 

The long, demonstrative record of Soviet 
Russian aggressions and conquests of non- 
Russian lands both in Europe and Asia after 
World War II ought to convince anyone that 
Moscow is inspired by its traditional lust for 
foreign conquests rather than by Communist 
ideology. Soviet conquests and achieve- 
ments are of such magnitude and intensity 
that they have surpassed even the wildest 
dreams of the Czars. This isso why so many 
anti-Communist Russians, at the end of 
World War IT, chose voluntary repatriation: 
They believed Stalin to be the greatest Rus- 
sian nationalist in that he united and incor- 
porated so many non-Russian lands into the 
U. S. S. R., a feat beyond the boldest of the 
Czars. 

DIVIDE ET IMPERA TECHNIQUE 


Apparently, Mr. Dulles thought it worth- 
while to take a crack at Moscow’s own tech- 
nique of divide et impera (divide and con- 
quer) and thus to sow confusion in the 
enemy camp. This approach would un- 
doubtedly have been effective had Mr. Dulles 
known where and when to apply it! 

To appeal to the arrogant Russian generals 
and marshals—the very people who had been 
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instrumental in preparing Soviet aggressions 
against often defenseless nations (Finland, 
South Korea, Indochina)—is to confess a 
deplorable lack of psychological acumen in 
such an important area as is the Soviet 
Union. 

Because the nature of the Soviet leader- 
ship, both party and state, is pathologically 
dedicated to conquest and aggrandizement 
of “Holy Mother Russia,” it is pure folly to 
hope that any of the Soviet Russian leaders 
can be dissociated from the entire ruling 
cliaue of the Kremlin. Malenkov may fol- 
low Beria into the cellars of MVD, but this 
does not remotely mean that Zhukov will 
renounce Moscow’s claims to world domi- 
nation. 

Certainly, it should have occurred to Mr. 
Dulles that the device of “divide and con- 
quer” is to be applied not to the Moscow 
clique of tyrants, but with respect to their 
victims—the enslaved non-Russian peoples. 
Here the tactic becomes meaningful and, 
executed properly, assured of success. 

The final report of the Kersten Commit- 
tee (Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression) is potentially of the greatest value 
to those charged with formulating our for- 


- eigū policy. This report compiles the testi- 


mony of some 500 voluntary witnesses, all 
victims of Russian tyranny: Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Georgians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Poles, Armenians, Ru- 
manians, Azerbaijanians, Hungarians, and 
others. They havé’vividly depicted the ter- 
ror which the Russians brought to their 
countries: the arrests, deportations, and 
executions on a large scale, and the syste- 
matic genocide of each nation; the method- 
ical destruction of the culture and national 
entities of their peoples, and the enforced 
and brutal Russification, the inevitable cor- 
ollary of the Communist revolution. 

To appeal to these victims of Russian im- 
perialism, and not to its authors and chief 
masters, would seem an obvious step to be 
taken by the Secretary of State of the United 
States. 

We wish to believe that Mr. Dulles’ faux 
pas was a slip of the tongue rather than 
the result of a premeditated policy. That 
we might be correct in our assumption is 
the reference in the New York Times’ article 
by Elie Abel (Sunday, Feb. 20, 1955) that an 
unnamed adviser of Mr. Dulles stated that 
in his appeal to “Russians of stature” 
nothing was further from Dulles’ mind than 
to exclude high-minded Uzbeks, Georgians, 
Khazakes, or Ukrainians. 


If, on the other hand, Mr. Dulles is ready- 


ing a thought-out policy, then we might as 
well be prepared for a new wave of shameless 
appeasement. 

We want to believe that Mr. Dulles has not 
forgotten his own words of last year: “It 
took us time to learn that the world ‘peace’ 
means [to the Soviet] * * * a world of con- 
formity with a pattern prescribed by 
Moscow.” 


Money, Mechanization Only Cure 
for Patent Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GRIFTITHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp another search- 
ing article on the United States Patent 
Office, This is written by Robert S. Ball 
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and appeared in the Detroit News of 
Monday, May 23, 1955. The article 
follows: 


MONEY, MECHANIZATION ONLY CURE FOR 
PATENT ILLS 


(By Robert S. Ball) 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—There is nothing 
wrong with the United States Patent Office 
today that money and mechanization can- 
not cure. 

The sickness which besets this vital Gov- 
ernment agency is not new, but never has 
it been so critical. 

The American patent system is bogging 
down under a backlog of nearly 220,000 un- 
processed patent applications, delays of 4 
years and longer in the granting of patents, 
and the urgent necessity of reclassifying 
more than 2 million patents already on file. 

Annual appropriations of between $11 mil- 
lion and $12 million have been woefully in- 
adequate. The backlog of claims is growing 
at the rate of more than 15,000 a year. Clas- 
sification of new material is barely holding 
its own, and the long overdue reclassification 
project is not even well under way. 


BUSH HEADS STUDY 


Citizens complaints grew to such vehe- 
mence and volume that last year the Senate 
Appropriations Committee directed the par- 
ent Commerce Department to investigate 
means of modernizing Patent Office opera- 
tions. 

A committee of scientists and patent ex- 
perts under the chairmanship of Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, of the Carnegie Institute, was 
named by Secretary Weeks to make the study. 


URGE BUDGET BOOST 


In summary, here is what is proposed to 
make over this 160-year-old agency into a 
20th-century operation: 

1. Immediately increase the Patent Office 
appropriation by $3 million (25 percent over 
the Budget Bureau request) and start the 
hiring and training of 300 additional patent 
examiners. With this additional force, says 
Patent Commissioner Robert C. Watson, the 
backlog of applications can be whittled down 
to a workable load of about 100,000 in about 
T years. 

Watson has asked for this additional 
money for 2 years in a row and has been 
overruled by his superiors. 

2. Earmark an additional $1 million a 
year for the next 6 years to eliminate the 
classification backlog. 


SEVEN MILLION ON FILE 


The ability of the individual examiner to 
dispose of applications has been slowly de- 
creasing in direct proportion to the ever 
growing number of previously issued patents 
to be searched, reports the Bush committee. 
There are now more than 7 million Amer- 
ican foreign patents and technical publica- 
tions in Patent Office files. 

The patent collections, as they grow, must 
be reorganized from time to time to reduce 
the number of patents which must be 
studied in the search, says the report. 


FORMIDABLY COMPLEX 


3. Mechanization of the search process is 
the principal long-range recommendation 
and by far the most difficult of achievement. 

The Bush committee found that the clas- 
sification system of the Patent Office includes 
thousands of search notes, based on hun- 
dreds of thousands of searches, which pro- 
vide associative trails to obscure or distantly 
related groups of patents. 

“The search problem,” says the report, “is 
s0 severe that conventional means offer little 
hope for adequate improvement. Fortu- 
nately new developments in automatic infor- 
mation processing machines encourage a new 
approach.” 


But the committee felt that while experi- 
mental code mechanization might be applied 
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at once to selected search operations, a more 
intensified study should be made before a 
broad and expensive program is undertaken, 


WORK MUST GO ON 


“The problem of search in the Patent Office 
is not one problem but several,” the group 
concluded. “The creation of a classification 
and indexing system so that machinery can 
be effectively used for searching is an intel- 
lectual problem of formidable proportions 
because it involves a diversity of complex 
subject-matter fields.” 

Meanwhile, the report emphasizes, the 
regular work of the office must go forward 
simultaneously with experimentation and 
development. “The Department of Coma- 
merce must now take positive action.” 

It appears that the mess which has de- 
veloped at the Patent Office over a period of 
years can be cleaned up, but it will take 
money and ingenuity, and emergence from 
the stepchild role in the Commerce Depart- 
ment of recent years. 


Rock Island Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when the defense appropriation bill for 
1956 was recently presented it contained 
a provision that— 

No part of the funds appropriated in the 
act could be used for the disposal or trans- 
fer by contract or otherwise of work tradi- 
tionally preformed by civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense unless it has been 
justified before the appropriate committees 
of Congress that the disposal is economically 
sound and that the related services can be 
performed by a contractor without danger to 
national security. 


The object of the provision was to pro- 
tect the work performed by civilian per- 
sonnel in the Defense Department from 
being given to private contractors unless 
such disposal or transfer could be justi- 
fied before the appropriate committees 
of Congress. In other words, it was de- 
signed to protect the continuation of 
work done in our arsenals, navy yards, 
and so forth. 

An attempt was made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINson] to 
strike this provision out of the bill. 

I have consistently supported various 
proposals to get the Government out of 
business as I felt the Government should 
not compete with private business when 
the work can be done just as economi- 
cally outside. I believe the Government 
should not take over functions which 
can properly be justified by private in- 
dustry; and if it has done so, I believe 
it should withdraw and not be a com- 
petitor of free enterprise. 


On the other hand, proper functions 
of the Government should be retained 
by the Government. I believe the work 
at our arsenals is such a proper function 
and should not be turned over to private 
industry. The arsenal at Rock Island 
issuchanexample. Besides repair work 
on arms and other ammunition of war 
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as laid out by Congress in 1862, it carries 
on research development for the Ord- 
nance Corps, manufactures and assem- 
bles material as required for the effective 
accomplishment of assigned missions, 
and performs functions of maintenance 
and supply. 

There are hundreds of skilled workers 
who have been especially trained for 
these jobs. Some families have devoted 
themselves to these skills for genera- 
tions. The arsenal at Rock Island has 
as fine or finer machine tools than any 
private manufacturing plant I know of. 
To turn this work over to private indus- 
try is not in the best interest of economy. 

I voted against the Vinson amendment 
because I did not want to take any 
chances of eliminating the work at the 
Rock Island Arsenal by having it as- 
signed to private industry in other parts 
of the country. Not only have I tried 
in this instance to protect the fine work 
being done at this arsenal but I have 
made every attempt to get additional 
work allocated there in an effort to in- 
crease the workload and avoid unem- 
ployment. 


Indian Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the treatment afforded the 
American Indian by our ancestors in 
their drive across the prairies to the west 
coast. Weare all familiar with the man- 
ner in which we forced the Indians to 
retreat from the lands of their heritage. 
In many, many instances this page in 
history does little or no credit to our 
ancestors. 

We had our famous generals who 
achieved fame through subjegating these 
same Indians. The Indians, who were 
just as honest and just as forthright re- 
pelled these advances as best they could 
and according to one old Indian, “the 
red man had heroes, too.” 

I would like to insert at this point an 
“editorial from the Detroit Times which 
shows one man’s efforts to memorialize 
these heroes of the red man. I com- 
mend it to the reading of the Members 
of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE ETERNAL INDIAN 

Memories of the North American Indian 
will live for centuries in a majestic monu- 
ment in the Black Hills, if a joint resolu- 
tion now before Congress is adopted. 

Tie resolution would establish support 
to finish carving a statue of Chief Crazy 
Horse from the granite of Thunderhead 
Mountain near Custer, S. Dak. 

The statuc is 20 miles from the Wash- 
ington-Jefferson-Lincoln-Roosevelt Monu- 
ment on Mount Rushmore. The heads of 
those great Presidents are in bas-relief, but 
Crazy Horse will ride his stallion in full relief, 
to be scen from any direction. 

His figure, hewn from a single peak, will 
dwarf Rushmore, Washington Monument, 
and the greatest of the great pyramids. 
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Among Indians, Crazy Horse is an im- 
mortal hero. A fighting chief, he sought 
peace, and rose in battle only in defense. 
American cavalrymen rated him the Indians’ 
greatest tactician, and Chief Standing Bear, 
speaking for today’s Indians, says: 

“Carve us a mountain so the white man 
will know that the red man had heroes, 
too.” 
An American sculptor of Polish ancestry, 
Korezak Ziolkowski, is carving the statue, 
presently roughing it out with dynamite. 
He worked with Gutzon Borglum on Mount 
Rushmore, then at the request of the Indians 
dedicated the rest of his life—and his own 
money—to this project. 

He has spent 7 years without pay and 
has put in $180,000 of his own and meager 
private contributions to blast away 600,000 
tons of granite, with an estimated 5,400,000 
to go. 

The resolution calls for relatively little 
Federal money, and envisions ultimately a 
research hospital, a museum, and a univer- 
sity devoted entirely to the American Indian 
of all tribes. 

This would be a fitting memorial for 
America to erect for the original Americans 
and one long overdue. 


, 


Italian Political Panorama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Il Progresso-Italo-Americano under 
date of May 22, 1955: 

ITALIAN POLITICAL PANORAMA 


In our editorial of last Friday we expressed 
the conviction that Prime Minister Mario 
Scelba’s address to the mass meeting of the 
Christian Democratic farmers was much 
more than a superfluous assurance that Italy 
would remain faithful to her alliances. It 
was an authoritative and courageous warn- 
ing to the Demo-Christian Party prodding it 
into assuming a dutiful sense of responsi- 
bility which will place it in a position to 
comply with the legitimate expectations of 
the great majority of the voters. 

It is therefore profoundly gratifying to 
find that our views coincide with those of 
the most authoritative Italian dailies, 

Unfortunately, there have been marked 
differences of opinion, among Demo-Chris- 
tians, which have caused the party to lose 
its erstwhile liberty of action. There are no 
indications which would lead us to believe 
that there are fundamental cleavages in the 
policy which has permitted the party to reg- 
ister the marked successes it has to its credit 
at home and abroad. There is no evidence 
to indicate that radical revisions are being 
sought in the program which has had such 
overwhelming popular approval. 

Apparently the differences are more for- 
mal than real particularly when they are 
entirely the result of personal whims, frus- 
trated ambitions, and petty disappointments. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


In view of this undeniable state of in- 
ternal nervousness, the majority party finds 
itself in a paradoxical position of helpless- 
ness which renders precarious the life of the 
present Government and of any other Gov- 
ernment which might be called to succeed it. 

Unfortunately, the present composition of 
the two branches of Parliament will not per- 
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mit the Christian Democratic Party to gov- 
ern alone. In order to maintain the major- 
ity which it needs, it must form alliances 
which, for obvious reasons, must be made 
with kindred minor parties. But these 
minor parties, regardless of their color or 
numerical strength, cannot impose condi- 
tions for the coalition. It is the Christian 
Democratic Party which remains absolute 
arbiter of the choice of allies and which 
must shape its line of conduct so as to make 
the coalition it prefers. 

In order to preserve its functions as a 
majority party, Christian. Democracy must, 
however, restore its unity, smooth over its 
differences, and eliminate internal dissen- 
sion. If this goal is not achieved, the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party will be reduced to a 
truly sickly state. 


THE SITUATION IS UNCHANGED 


It is now axiomatic to declare that there 
are no reasons to suspect that the Italian 
people have undergone a complete reversal of 
views which require a radical change of di- 
rection in the internal and foreign policy it 
has heretofore followed. One cannot even 
imagine that the currents of opposition in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate 
have been swollen by new tributaries. 

The parlicmentary situation in Italy is to- 
day exactly the same as it was yesterday, or 
a month ago, or even a year ago. The two 
extremes have not changed their positions 
and there are no indications which might 
lead us to assume that they are inclined to 
change it. 

In view of this state of affairs, there are 
no forces in Italy today, outside of Parlia- 
ment, which might force upon the Christian 
Democrats alliances and coalitions which 
they do not favor. The Christian Democratic 
Party still remains master of its own deci- 
sions. It might freely reconstitute, along 
new lines, the four-party government which 
has been functioning up to now or it might 
even extend its hand to the right or to the 
left as long as either right or left shows a 
willingness to accept its program in prin- 
ciple. 

If the present Government is destined to 
survive the ides of June, Italian policy will 
not undergo any radical upset. There may 
be a change of leadership, but not in direc- 
tion, for no government could remain in 
power a week if it were in contrast with 
public opinion, which has set its goal and is 
resolutely determined to reach it at all cost. 


We Must Win the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of the Radio Corporation 
of America, has done this country a great 
service in proposing creation of a Gov- 
ernment strategy board to coordinate 
efforts to win the cold war. 

General Sarnoff’s views are similar to 
those advanced by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, in a great speech before the 
National Press Club on February 26, this 
year. Mr. Hearst said at that. time 
that— 

Our reliance upon armed strength alone 
as our primary concern is permitting com- 
munism to take long strides forward in those 
fields which we have largely neglected. 
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The San Francisco Examiner said edi- 
torially on May 12 that— 

To our thinking the battle for competi- 
tive coexistence has entered a new phase 
that calls for quietly aggressive presentation 
of all the good things America has to offer 
and stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (“Porgy 
and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, 
sports teams, for instance) to spread the 
story that this is indeed a land of plenty 
in industry, culture, sports * * * for are 
not these, after all, products of freedom? 


Senator Lynpon B. Jonwson has called 
for the “greatest political offensive in 
history” to win the cold war. -Senator 
JOHNSON spoke at a meeting honoring 
General Sarnoff which was held only the 
other day in-New York City. Senator 
JOHNSON urged support of Mr. Sarnofif’s 
thesis that an all-out cold war with com- 
munism was not a “preliminary bout but 
the decisive contest.” 

One of the Members of the present 
Congress who not only was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of the 
new phase of the cold-war period which 
we are in but has taken the leadership 
in developing legislation which would 
effectuate the most important of the 
proposals advanced by Mr. Hearst and 
General Sarnoff is Representative Frank 
THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey’s Fourth 
District. 

I include here an editorial from the 
Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser re- 
garding the proposals advanced by my 
colleague, as well as articles from the 
San Francisco Examiner, the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and the New York 
Times which set forth various aspects of 
the important proposals made by Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, Mr. Hearst, and Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson, Jr.: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner of May 
12, 1955] 
Wer Must WIN 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman 
of the Radio Corporation of America, has 
done this country a vigorous good service 
in proposing creation of a Government 
strategy board to coordinate efforts to win 
the coid war. 

He has summed up his feeling on how 
vital it is to win in the following concen- 
trated capsule of thought linking defeat in 
a cold war or a hot atomic war as twin dis- 
asters: “We can freeze to death as well as 
burn to death.” The capsule could be the 
medicine for avoiding both. 

The Hearst newspapers go all the way with 
General Sarnoff in his approach to the prob- 
lem. In fact, his views are strikingly and 
happily similar to those advanced by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
cur papers, in his speech last January 28 to 
the National Press Club in Washington. 

Mr. Hearst emphasized the enormous im- 
portance of winning the battle of competi- 
tive coexistence, and urged the establish- 
ment of a national planning board to direct 
such efforts. 

We have since come to think of such a 
board by the name of Competitive Coexist- 
ence Council. We like the name because it 
is simple, it tells the story, and it can be 
condensed into the alphabetical symbol 
ccc. 

There are some differences of detail and 
emphasis between General Sarnoff’s proposal 
and Mr. Hearst’s. 

General Sarnoff suggests the head of the 
board should have Cabinet status and in- 
clude representatives of the State and De- 
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fense Departments, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the United States Information 
Service. The Hearst proposal also would 
give high authority to the head of the board, 
but would include, besides Government rep- 
resentatives, the highest skilled and ex- 
perienced civilian personnel that’ could be 
found. 

Also, if we read General Sarnoff’s views 
correctly, a great deal of stress is placed on 
massive psychological bombardment of ideas. 
To our thinking the battle of competitive 
coexistence has entered a new phase that 
calls for quietly aggressive presentation of 
all the good things America has to offer and 
stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (“Porgy 
and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, 
sports teams, for instance) to spread the 
story that this is indeed a land of plenty 
in industry, culture, sports * * * for are not 
these, after all, products of freedom? 

But to General Sarnoff’s objective, and the 
patriotic vigor of his interest, we offer a loud 
bravo. 

And now we would like to make our latest 
contribution to this battle. 

We propose General Sarnoff as chairman 
of the strategy board. 


— 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
April 29, 1955] 


Hearst CULTURAL PLAN IN CONGRESS 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat of New Jer- 
sey, today urged consideration of congres- 
sional measures to promote American culture 
and sports events in line with the program 
for competitive coexistence with Red Russia 
advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District of Colum- 
bia Committee favorably reported out 
THOMpson's first bill on the subject, provid- 
ing for the creation of a Federal commission 
to formulate plans for the construction in 
the District of Columbia of a civic audito- 
rium. The latter would include an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents, and a music, drama, fine 
arts, and mass-communications center. 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor in chief of the Hearst 
Newspapers and Olympics Committee Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage that this country is in 
danger of losing its supremacy at the inter- 
national games. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


THOMPSON said his legislation is specifi- 
cally designed to put into effect the proposals 
made by Hearst upon his return from behind 
the Iron Curtain where he interviewed the 
four top leaders of Communist Russia. 

The measure would create a national ad- 
visory committee under the Welfare Secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports 
and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 


CALLED INSUFFICIENT 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Hobby has approved a bill, introduced by 
Representative WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of 
New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts, and for other pur- 


However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Olympic 
Committee President Brundage on the sports 
challenge from the Soviet Union. 


He referred to a current magazine article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
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“the greatest mass army of athletes the world 
has ever known.” 


EVERYONE TRAINS 


Brundage said the Russians are almost 
certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic Games 
unless “there is a sudden reawakening in 
this country.” 

“The huge Russian sports program is 
based on a broad and comprehensive system 
of physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,” Thomp- 
son said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system which was started more than 20 years 
ago was a very substantial contribution to 
the success of the Soviet armies during 
World War II. No country is stronger than 
its people. 

“In his recent speech at Washington's 
National Press Club, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., after his Russian trips, said that 
sports are a front in which the commissars 
are moving ahead full speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic Games since their inception. It has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world. Especially with sport-conscious 
young people. $ 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth 
of the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commissioned 
to formulate a strategy on all fronts for 
meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with the Communists.” 

Thompson added that the legislation in- 
troduced by himself, Representative ROOSE- 
VELT, Democrat of California, and Represent- 
ative Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, was 
designed to carry out “the excellent pro- 
posals and timely warnings of Mr. Hearst.” 
[From the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 

of May 22, 1955] 
ACCENT ON ART 

With passage by the House of a bill cre- 
ating a commission to study plans for a civic 
auditorium and fine arts center in Wash- 
ington, Congress has advanced in some 
measure toward fulfillment a project spon- 
sored by Representatives from New Jersey’s 
Fourth District. 

During his service in Congress, Charles R. 
Howell, now Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, initiated the project of a cultural 
center in Washington and it has since re- 
ceived vigorous support from his successor, 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON. 

Mr. THOMPSON’s bill provides for the crea- 
tion of an Arts Commission, also for the con- 
struction of an auditorium and an art center 
in the Nation's Capital. The need for such 
a center has long been recognized and the 
idea has received strong endorsement from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Hobby 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President said that “in the advancement of 
the various activities that will make our 
civilization endure and flourish, the Federal 
Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts 
and other cultural activities.” 

It is the expressed conviction of Mrs. Hobby 
that “encouragement of the arts is a demon- 
stration to itself and to others of a nation’s 
belief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny.” 

In this respect the United States can learn 
a great deal from the older nations, par- 
ticularly of Europe, which from their earliest 
histories were preoccupied with artistic 
achievement. In consequence, every large 
city abounds in masterpieces of architectural 
design and building construction, and in 
priceless treasures, produced by the masters 
over the centuries. 
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Tt ts unfortunate that in the course of our 
progress as a Nation the heavy emphasis has 
been on material development, to the neg- 
lect of a great deal that is important to the 
attainment of true greatness. The proposed 
fine arts center in Washington would meet 
a vital need. 


— 


[From the New York Times of May 16, 1955] 


SARNOFF BACKED IN Corp War PLEA—AT 
DINNER FOR RADIO LEADER, JOHNSON CALLS 
FOR GREATEST POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, called last night for the 
“greatest political offensive in history” to 
win the cold war. 

He said that somewhere along the line the 
fundamental principle that power rests ulti- 
mately with the people had been forgotten. 

“Unless we win them to our side,” he add- 
ed, “we are lost.” 

Senator JoHnson spoke at a dinner honor- 
ing David Sarnoff at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Mr. Sarnoff received the 1955 Gold 
Medal Achievement Award of the Williams- 
burg Settlement. The agency is in its thir- 
tieth year of service to the Williamsburg 
community in Brooklyn. 

The Senator’s speech was in the nature 
of a furtherance of Mr. Sarnoff’s thesis that 
an all-out cold war with communism was not 
a preliminary bout but the decisive contest. 
In waging it, Mr. Sarnoff held, the United 
States should be willing to accept the same 
costs and casualties as a hot war would 
involve. 

SARNOFF PLAN ENDORSED 


At his press interview last Wednesday, 
President Eisenhower approved a memoran- 
dum which the chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America had submitted 
to him on April 5. The memorandum, made 
public on May 9, embodied the all-out cold 
war thesis. 

Senator JoHNSON said that while prepared 
for hot war, we had failed to grasp the 
essential nature of the cold war and to form 
the strategy to conduct it, the method of 
cold war was political aggression, he went 
on, and in this field he said atomic bombs 
and jet planes were scant protection. 

“Atomic bombs did not shield the free 
Republic of Korea,” the Texan continued. 
“Hydrogen warfare did not save Northern 
Vietnam [Viet Minh] and may not save the 
balance of Southeast Asia. And all the 
powers of nuclear physics will not recover 
for freedom the vast territory of China.” 

It took the recent Asian-African Confer- 
ence at Bandung, Indonesia, to teach us that 
the ultimate decision would be made by the 
people themselves, Senator Johnson asserted. 

“We discovered that freedom in Asia had 
friends,” he continued, “and able, forceful 
leaders. It is to our discredit that we did 
not know this earlier. It will be to our 
destruction if we fail to move on their side.” 

We would be “soft-minded,” Senator 
JOHNSON cautioned, to accept at face value 
recent Soviet moves to ease some of the 
tensions building up to World War III. 


TRIBUTE TO SARNOFF 


The first step in the cold war formation 
of a general staff that would have the same 
role in the political drive that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would play in a military drive. 

Such a staff, Senator JoHNSON asserted, 
could coordinate the weapons of cold war— 
diplomatic, economic and propaganda. 

“It could advise the President directly on 
the many questions upon which he now re- 
ceives a bewildering number of estimates,” 
he continued. “It could help him decide 
whether Matsu and Quemoy are worth the 
risk of losing our Allies.” 

Senator JOHNSON concluded with a direct 

‘tribute to Mr. Sarnoff’s idea. 

“If David Sarnoff has provided us with a 

clue to the answer,” he said, “and I believe 
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he has—he will have demonstrated once 
again that free men can always conquer: 
tryanny.” 

The award to Mr. Sarnoff was made by 
Bernard M. Baruch, who received the medal 
in 1949. In a world of vast physical power 
and mechanical miracles, Mr. Sarnoff said, 
a balance must be provided by a “robust 
sense of moral responsibility.” 

Juvenile delinquents are a minority that 
make headlines, Mr. Sarnoff said, adding: 

“They are not naturally and irrevocably 
bad but the victims of undirected or mis- 
directed energy and ambition. 

“That is why the work you are doing at 
Williamsburg Settlement is at the very heart 
of the problem of our day and age. Your 
concept is correct. Help young people to 
form the habit of doing wholesome, construc- 
tive things, and they will carry the habit 
into maturity.” 

Herbert Bayard Swope was toastmaster. 
The 1,000 guests included Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
Nobel peace prize winner, and Domestic 
Relations Justice Nathaniel Kaplan, presi- 
dent of the New York City Youth Board. The 
Williamsburg Settlement is under the spon- 
sorship of the Brooklyn Philanthropic 
League, a local organization affiliated with 
the national United Order True Sisters. 

A message of congratulations from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

“Please convey my congratulations to 
David Sarnoff on his receipt of the Gold 
Metal Award of the Williamsburg Settlement. 

“He has displayed in his career the op- 
portunities America offers. A contributor 
to the development of communications, he 
has repeatedly insisted that technology must 
be used to further human welfare. 

“My best wishes go to all who honor him.” 

The invocation was by the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Mark, senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, 


A Greater Air Service for Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OT REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer Pan American-World Airways, 
which has pioneered in air service all 
around the world, instituted a new pio- 
neer effort which brought Detroit and 
all of Michigan in closer contact with 
our European friends. Pan American 
began flying from Detroit to London 
and beyond. 

This year, that service has been ex- 
panded to a daily basis and we in Michi- 
gan are grateful to Pan American for 
bringing us direct service to London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome—all the colorful 
and picturesque capitals of the Old 
World. 

I am concerned, therefore, over the 
difficulty Pan American is facing in be- 
ing allowed to fly competitively with 
another American line and two foreign 
carriers over the Great Circle Route to 
the Orient. 

Certainly the discrimination which 
Pan American is now facing is some- 
thing that should be brought to this 
body’s attention. At at time when the 
Congress is doing such commendable 
work in reducing subsidy payments to 
air carriers, it should consider carefully 
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a route situation which is costing tax- 
payers additional hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The Detroit Times of May 18 has gone 
directly to the meat of the case in a hard- 
hitting editorial which should be read by 
every Member. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the Detroit Times editorial in the 
RECORD: : 

[From the Detroit Times of May 18, 1955] 
GREAT CIRCLE ROUTE 


President Eisenhower has in his lap a 
problem of vital concern to the future of 
Detroit, and he alone must make the deci- 
sion. 

It results from application of Pan Ameri- 
can-World Airways for permission to fly the 
short Great Cirele Route from the United 
States to the Orient, a route pioneered for 
that company by Col. Charles Lindbergh prior 
to World War II. 

A competing company now has exclusive 
rights among American. airlines to use this 
route. Pan American is being compelled by 
the Government to detour 1,897 miles farther 
by way of San Francisco, Honolulu, and 
Wake. 

Pan American serves Detroit with daily 
flights direct to Europe. But as long as the 
Great Circle Route is closed to all but one 
airline, Pan Am cannot carry out the Pacific 
service it contemplated when it employed 
Colonel Lindbergh to establish the short- 
cut trail. 

The restriction denies to this city and to 
the Nation the benefits of a truly competi- 
tive service to the Orient. Furthermore, as 
long as airlines are subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, the long detour by way of Honolulu 
and Wake is costing the taxpayers $220,000 
per weekly round trip per year. 

Those who contend that passenger busi- 
ness across the Pacific does not warrant more 
than one American line on the route are as 
shortsighted as the Government Officials of 
the 1920’s who thought plane service to Eu- 
rope was a preposterous dream. 

While this Nation hesitates, and bureau- 
crats argue, foreign lines are rapidly captur- 
ing control. A Japanese airline and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific already are operating over the 
northern track, and a Scandinavian line is 
ready to start service this spring. 

This newspaper hopes President Eisen- 
hower will disregard the politics back of 
this fight and look to the future. 

While all factors are studied, it appears 
that the discrimination against Pan Ameri- 
can is unfair to the public and to the 
company. 


Mayor David L. Lawrence Honored for 
Distinguished Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr: Speaker, on 
Saturday of last week Mayor David L. 
Lawrence of Pittsburgh was awarded the 
United States Conference of Mayors’ 
award for distinguished public service, 

Mayor Lawrence is the first mayor to 
receive the award. The only other such 
award was made to Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall several years ago. 
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In making the presentation Mayor 
Elmer E. Robinson, of San Francisco, 
chairman of the conference, said: 

Active in the affairs of the Conference of 
Mayors since he first assumed the office of 
mayor, past president of the conference and 
now serving his third 4-year term as mayor, 
Mr. Lawrence is beloved, admired and re- 
spected by all of us. 

Mr. Robinson said that Mayor Law- 
rence was the crystallizing force in 
bringing about a complete transforma- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 

For the outstanding contribution he has 
en in Pittsburgh and on the national 
evel— 


He said— 
I now present the United States conference 
of mayors’ award for public service to David 
Lawrence. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 24 entitled “Local Boy Makes 
Good.” As the editorial points out, this 
&ward comes as no surprise to us of the 
Pittsburgh area who have long known 
Gf Mayor Lawrence’s great contributions 
and unceasing devotion to the public in- 
terest. 

The editorial follows: 

Loca Bory MAKES Goop 


It came as a surprise to him—but it 
shouldn’t have to his fellow Pittsburghers— 
that Mayor Lawrence was signally honored at 
the closing session of the annual United 
States conference of mayors in New York 
City. He became the first mayor ever to 
receive the conference’s annual award for 
distinguished public service and only the 
Second person ever so honored, the first 
having been Gen. George C. Marshall. 

Mayor Lawrence was honored for his out- 
Standing contribution both in Pittsburgh 
and on the national level. In particular, 
the award was a tribute to the mayor as the 
crystallizing force behind this city’s postwar 
Tedevelopment program. 

It has long been rightly argued that credit 
for Pittsburgh’s amazing transformation 
can’t be attributed to any one individual or 
group. It represents the concerted efforts 
of a great many farsighted and determined 
Citizens. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Mayor has played a tremendous role as the 
fovernmental expediter who permitted no 
Political roadblocks to obstruct the program 
and who delivered the needed legislation. 
Much of the drive and imagination that have 
Sparked the redevelopment efforts of the last 
9 years can be traced to the mayor's office. 
His fellow citizens should applaud a well- 
deserved tribute. 


Thomas F. Dugan Family, of Osceola 
Miils, Pa., Selected as the Outstand- 
iag Catholic Family of 1955 in the 
Archdiocese of Erie, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the annual Vocation Day ceremonies on 
May 19, 1855, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 

rie, Pa., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Dugan, 
of Osceola Mills, Pa., received the Arch- 

ishop Gannon award for 1955 as the 
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outstanding Catholic family in the 
archdiocese of Erie. 

Archbishop John Mark Gannon pre- 
sented the award from the throne in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral and personally con- 
gratulated Mr. and Mrs. Dugan upon 
being selected as the diocesan family of 
the year by the archdiocesan board of 
judges convened for that purpose. 

For many years the name Dugan has 
been a highly respected and honored 
family name in Clearfield County, Pa., 
and the 1955 honor of being selected as 
the diocesan family of the year is one 
more laurel garnered by members of the 
various pioneer Dugan families from 
generation to generation. 

The remarkable family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas F. Dugan is the subject of 
the following newspaper article appear- 
ing in the May 19, 1955, issue of the 
Osceola Leader, Osceola Mills, Pa.: 
Tuomas F. DuGan FAMILY Wins 1955 ARCH- 

BISHOP GANNON’S AWARD 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Dugan, parents of 
seven, members of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Parish, Osceola Mills, and scions of the 
eminent Dugan family of northwestern 
Pennsylvania, are recipients of the 1955 Arch- 
bishop Gannon annual award to the out- 
standing diocesan Catholic family. 

The award will be personally presented by 
the Erie archbishop from the throne at the 
annual vocation day ceremonies in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral on Ascension Thursday, May 19, 
beginning with a procession at 9:30 a. m. 
The 1955 award not only spotlights rich 
in the highest Catholic tradition and raised 
by parents of moderate means, but also adds 
luster to the record of service to God and 
country of the well-known Dugan family 
that prides itself in the papal-honored Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. G. Gerald Dugan, pastor of St. 
Anthonys, Erie, a brother of Mr. Dugan; the 
Reverend Raymond F. Dugan, pastor of St. 
Mary’s, Reynoldsville, his cousin. 

The Reverend Maurice P. Salmon, pastor 
of the local Immaculate Conception Church, 
in commending the family, states, “Into the 
rearing of this exemplary family have been 
lovingly poured all those strong influences 
for good which can be wielded only by God- 
loving parents wholly dedicated to their noble 
partnership with God. 

“Each boy, with his tenderest years, was a 
faithful server at the altar and as a child 
of Mary each girl placed herself under the 
pure guidance of the Mother of God. The 
growing-up years of each of their lives 
revolved about their parish and with that 
spirit of self sacrifice to which they had been 
bred, they wholeheartedly lent their talents 
and zeal to every parish activity. 

“The character-building powers of con- 
stant parental example of Christian virtue, 
daily family prayer, frequent attendance at 
mass, and weekly reception of the sacraments 
have unfolded the Dugan children from their 
infancy into fair blossoms of a truly Chris- 
tian home.” 

The Diocesan Family Award was instituted 
by Archbishop Gannon in 1944 to help coun- 
ter wartime collapsing family life. Its chief 
aim is public edification through the chal- 
lenging lives of parents who rear outstand- 
ing families despite adverse external influ- 
ences. Principal attributes sought in fam- 
ilies nominated for this coveted honor are 
sacrifice in providing a full Catholic educa- 
tion for their children, a family life spiritual- 
ized by regular Catholic devotions and prac- 
tices, a strong drive for social betterment, 
and extraordinary service to God and country. 

FATHER AND MOTHER 

Thomas Frederick Dugan, 65; and Lucy 
Agnes Mellon, 63, parents of 7, including a 
Franciscan priest and 3 Sisters of St. Joseph, 
were married on March 5, 1912, in Immacu- 
late Conception Church, Osceola Mills, with 
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the late Reverend Michael Desmond ofi- 
ciating. 

Mr. Dugan, 1 of 12 children of Thomas 
Dugan and Ann Jane Campbell, was born 
April 8, 1890, in Osceola Mills and has been 
a lifelong resident of the Clearfield County 
community in a coal-mining area. He pro- 
vided his family with every necessary ad- 
vantage for a useful life from his income, 
derived from the tonsorial trade. 

Mrs. Dugan, 1 of 11 children of James 
Mellon and Mathilda Cunningham, of Pat- 
ton, Cambria County, was born June 23, 1891. 
The management of a big household has not 
prevented her from aiding innumerable out- 
side charities. Both father and mother are 
enjoying good health, have a zest for the 
finer things of life, and derive great stimulus 
from following the vigorous careers of their 
children, 

FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


Thomas Dugan, 41, in religion the Rev. 
Gerald Dugan, member of the Third Order 
of St. Francis (T. O. R.), was born Novem- 
ber 21, 1913. After early education in 
Osceola Mills grade and high schools, he 
entered the Sacred Heart Novitiate of the 
Fransciscan Order of Loretta, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 4, 1932, He made his religious pro- 
fession in 1938 and on May 2, 1940, he was 
ordained in Blessed crament Cathedral 
in Altoona by Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle, 
former Chancellor of the Erie Diocese. At 
his first solemn mass in Immaculate Con- 
ception Church in Osceola Mills, his young- 
est brother, Bernard, received his first holy 
communion. A teacher during the major 
part of his priesthood, Father Dugan is now 
a professor of English at St. Francis’ Prep 
School, Spring Grove. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Gerald Mellon Dugan, 40, is a teacher of 
English and speech at Falconer High School, 
Falconer, N. Y., and was born on February 11, 
1915. After grade-school education at Osce- 
ola Mills, he enrolled at Cathedral Prep in 
Erie in 1928, residing at St. Mark's Hall. 
After graduation in 1932 he entered St. 
Bonaventure’s University, from which he 
earned his bachelor and master of arts de- 
grees. In August 1949, he married Rose Mary 
Schettig, of Ebensburg, and is now the father 
of 3 children. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Rita Dugan, 38, in religion Sister Rita 
Claire, principal of the St. Ann Grade School, 
Erie, was born November 6, 1916. After 
grade and high-school education in Osceola 
Mills schools, she became a postulate in the 
Erie community of St. Joseph Sisters at 
Villa Maria in the fall of 1935. On the 
Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1936, 
she was invested in the habit of the sister- 
hood. She made her profession of religious 
vows on August 15, 1941. Previous to her 
St. Ann principalship, she taught at the Holy 
Rosary School, Johnsonburg, and the St. 
Andrew School, Erie. 

CHILDREN’S HOME DIRECTOR 

Marietta Dugan, 37, director of senior girls 
at St. Joseph’s Home for Children, Erie, was 
born February 25, 1918. After grade school 
education at Osceola Mills, in 1932, she be- 
came a resident student at Villa Maria Acad- 
emy in Erie and in her senior year, begin- 
ning in September 1935, studied as a postu- 
Iant in the Erie community of the St. Jo- 
seph Sisters. After her investiture in the 
garb of the order, she pronounced her final 
religious vows on August 15, 1941. Her 
teaching assignments previous to her pres- 
ent executive included St. John’s Grade 
School, Erie; St. Patrick’s School in Erie; 
and St. Bernard’s School in Bradford. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Annie Jane Dugan, 35, in religion Sister 
Anne Jane, first-grade teacher at St, Peter’s 
Cathedral School, Erie, was born on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, De- 
cember 8, 1919. After grade-school comple- 
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tion at Osceola Mills, she became a resident 
at Villa Maria, Erie, being graduated in June 
1938. On August 15, 1938, she was invested 
in the garb of the Erie St. Joseph Sisters. 
On August 15 of 1944, she pronounced her 
final vows in religion. Since then, up 
through her present post at the Cathedral 
School, were teaching assignments at Villa 
Maria Grade School, Erie; St. Bernard's 
Grade School in Bradford; and Maryvale 
Preschool, West Lake Road, Erie. 


EX-TEACHER MOTHER OF FIVE 


Helen Dugan, 82, former teacher at 
Shinglehouse High School, Shinglehouse, 
N. Y., was born October 17, 1922. After 
Osceola Mills’ grade schooling, she became 
a resident at Villa Maria Academy, Erie, be- 
ing graduated in 1938. She continued as a 
resident collegian at Villa Maria College and 
in 1942 was conferred by Archbishop Gan- 
non her bachelor degree in secondary educa- 
tion from the Erie college. Following this 
she taught for 3 years at Shinglehouse High 
School, Shinglehouse, N. Y. But on June 10, 
1946, she married Vincent Howard, termi- 
nating her teaching career. Their union has 
been blessed with five children. The coupie 
reside in Colden, N. Y. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


Bernard Dugan, 21, is a commercial execu- 
tive.. He was born* November 23, 1933. 
After-graduation from Osceola Mills High 
School with high honors he advanced fast 
in commercial endeavor until he has 
achieved position as district manager for the 
Union Wire Rope Co., requiring residence at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Award judges were the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
James M. Powers, LL. D.; the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
M. Watson, M. A.; Dr. Michael J. Relihan, 
Mrs. Bertha Winter Mahoney, Litt. D.; and 
Mrs. Clarence L. Colvin. 


Yorty Says Reds Block Peace—lIsrael- 
Arab Unrest Communist Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
entitled “Israel-Arab Unrest Communist 
Strategy.” This article was written by 
former Congressman Sam Yorty and 
published in the Los Angeles Herald and 
Express of Thursday, May 5, 1955. 

The article follows: i 
[From the Los Angeles Herald and Express 

of May 5, 1955] 
YorTY Says REDS BLOCK PEACE—ISRAEL-ARAB 
UNREST COMMUNIST STRATEGY 
(By Samuel William Yorty) 

At Bandung, the Chinese Communists 
ezain spotlighted international commu- 
nism’s hostility to Israel by strongly sup- 
porting an anti-Israel resolution backed by 
the Arab nations. In so alining themselves 
with the Arabs against Israel at the Asian- 
African conference the Chinese Reds were 
obediently adhering to the party line 
charted for them by Moscow at meetings of 
the United Nations. 

STIR TROUBLE 

The Communists have consistently sought 
to inflame Arab emotions against Israel, and 
perpetuate trouble and turmoil throughout 
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the Middle East. They.have slyly infiltrated 
the Arab refugee camps in the Arab coun- 
tries. Inside Israel, they have constantly 
connived to stir up unrest among the Arabs 
and to thwart Israeli efforts to integrate the 
Arabs into the life of the dynamic new na- 
tion so as to encourage loyalty and a feeling 
of belonging. 

Recently Maki, the small but vocal Israel 
Communist Party, denounced Arab youths 
for succumbing to Jewish nationalism and 
assimilation because they accepted invita- 
tions to take part in Israeli economic deyel- 
opment programs. 

The Communists like “to fish in troubled 
waters.” Middle East disunity and resulting 
vulnerability fits in with their program. of 
keeping the non-Communist world weak and 
divided. 

INFLAME ARABS 


The Communists well know that a sound 
Middle East defense system must include 
Israel. By inflaming the Arabs against the 
Israelis they are able to “throw a monkey 
wrench” into all efforts to end the smolder- 
ing Arab-Israel war and establish a mean- 
ingful areawide defense against Communist 
aggression. 

Also prolongation of the uneasy truce 
without real peace prevents reestablish- 
ment of mutually beneficial economic rela- 
tionships, retards progress toward higher 
living standards, and tends to make the im- 
poverished Arab masses more susceptible to 
cynical Communist blandishments. 


PARTY LINE—SAME 


No matter where the Communist interna- 


tional conspiracy rears its ugly head; no 
matter which partner or satellite occupies the 
stage; the “party line” is the same. 
Whether it is Russia at the United Nations 
or Communist China at the African-Asian 
conference, identical sordid strategy is 
clearly visible. Without regard for right or 
wrong, Communist world encompassing 
power politics and subversion demand fric- 
tion between Israel and the Arab nations 
which nearly encircle her. The recent action 
of the Chinese Communists at Bandung was 
just one more outcropping of the Moscow 
scheme for fostering Middle East discord. 


Tyranny by Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the consti- 
tutional rights of American servicemen 
on duty in certain foreign countries are 
being violated by implementation of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and a sim- 
ilar agreement entered into by the United 
States with Japan. 

Under both agreements, American 
service personnel can and have been 
brought to trial in foreign civil courts 
before foreign judges and incarcerated in 
foreign prisons. 

It is unthinkable that either of these 
agreements were entered into, and as 
long as they remain in force the Consti- 
tution of the United States has been 
rendered meaningless as far as many of 
our servicemen are concerned. 

Both agreements should be denounced 
as soon as possible and jurisdiction re- 
turned to our own military authorities in 
cases where American soldiers, sailors, 
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and marines commit offenses in foreign 
countries. 

Certainly we at least owe this much 
to the young men of America who will be 
called upon, if necessary, to fight and die 
to defend the Constitution of this 
Republic. 

One of the most excellent and illum- 
inating articles which I have had the 
privilege of reading on the subject of 
the Status of Forces Treaty has been 
submitted for publication in the June 
issue of the Judge Advocate’s Journal, 
put out by the Judge Advocate’s Associa- 
tion with headquarters in Washington, 
Dec. 

The coauthors, Brig. Gen. Oliver P. 
Bennett, retired, and Col. Rolla C. Van 
Kirk, retired, are both lawyers and well 
qualified to write on the subject of mili- 
tary law. General Bennett served with 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps of 
the Iowa National Guard and Colonel 
Van Kirk served in a similar capacity 
with the Nebrska National Guard. 

I commend to the attention of all 
Members this excellent, hard-hitting 
article entitled “Tyranny by Treaty”: 

One hundred and seventy-nine years ago 
our country proclaimed the independence of 
the United States of America and all her 
citizens. Foreign potentates and the barra- 
torious empires of Europe were put on notice 
that Americans would no longer tolerate 
the evil practices of laws over which they 
had no control. To protect our people from 
the wretched canons of remote kingdoms 
our ancestors fought and died in a war called 
the “Revolution.” To protect our ships and 
sailors and soldiers from the humilities im- 
posed upon them by foreign monarchs our 
ancestors fought and died in a war called 
the “War of 1812.” In both of these wars 
the men of the National Guard made the 
ultimate sacrifice. 

In 1951, 175 years after our people secured 
their independence and were protected by 
the Bill of Rights, our Department of State 
negotiated for the surrender of the birth 
rights of those who wear the uniform of the 
United States. On July 15, 1953, the Senate 
of the United States ratified a vicious treaty 
which defamed and disparaged the rights 
of freeborn men who happen to be in the 
service of this formerly sovereign country- 

Yes, it is true that American soldiers and 
Guardsmen abroad are subject to trial under 
foreign law and denied the constitutional 
protections for which many generations of 
military men have gallantly laid down their 
lives. Yes, you GI's and guardsmen are 
now subject to the injustices that are hand- 
ed down by magistrates and juries in those 
foreign lands where the people write “Yan- 
kee Go Home” on every wall and building- 
Yes, it is true that’ the kangaroo and Star 
Chamber court procedures; local police bru- 
talities; and in some instances Communist 
judges and juries are the rewards that our 
men in uniform earn by serving under the 
flag of the United States in Europe and 
Japan. Yes, it is indeed a sad travesty On 
Justice to deprive American troops overseas 
of the protection of the Government and 
Constitution for which they must give their 
very lives to defend. Above all it should not 
be forgotten that our boys in uniform are 
not abroad by choice but rather they are 
ordered overseas. And it is not inaccurate 
to state that every American serviceman 
abroad is a potential victim of the same 
horrible fates which befell Harry Oatis and 
Bob Vogeler. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 

Every lawyer educated in this country 
knows well the two following principles of 
American constitutional jurisprudence: 
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1. That when a treaty conflicts or contra- 
venes the United States Constitution the 
treaty becomes null and void, and of no 
effect. 

2. That all powers delegated to one branch 
of the National Government cannot be re- 
delegated, but must be performed by that 
constitutionally appointed body. This sec- 
ond principle is significant in that if Con- 
gress is given certain powers and jurisdic- 
tion, Congress cannot transfer, grant, or 
convey to any other organ of the Govern- 
ment, or any other government, the power 
given exclusively to it. 

Every lawyer knows that article I of our 
Constitution sets forth the powers of Con- 
gress, in the following manner: “All legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States.” Further, 
article I, section 8, of our Constitution states, 
“The Congress shall have power to make 
rules_for the Government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. To provide for or- 
ganizing, arming and discipling the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may 
be- employed in the service of the United 
States.” 

Article II, section 2 provides: “The Presi- 
dent shall be the commander in chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual service of the United States.” 

When the Bill of Rights was made a part 
of the Constitution, the militia was protected 
against abolition by the second amendment 
which states, “A well regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed.” 

The fifth amendment provides, “No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces or 
in the militia when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger, nor shall any per- 
son be subject fer the same offense to be 
twice put in jeojardy of life or limb.” ‘Thus, 
with the aforesaid quotations from the Con- 
stitution clearly in mind it can be seen that 
Congress and Congress alone can make and 
prescribe the rules and regulations under 
which our men in uniform or the National 
Guard, when on active duty, must abide. 

Every lawyer knows that the President 
makes treaties and that the Senate ratifies 
these treaties by giving their advice and 
consent. Thus, the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty was made by the executive branch of 
our Government and ratified by the United 
States Senate. Article VII of the aforemen- 
tioned treaty grants to the NATO countries 
and Japan “exclusive jurisdiction over mem- 
bers of a force or civilian component and 
their dependents with respect to offenses re- 
lating to the security of that state, punish- 
abl by its law, but not by the law of the 
sending state.” Furthermore a subsequent 
portion of the treaty gives the receiving 
states primary jurisdiction over certain other 
offences. Thus under the agreements made 
by this treaty our servicemen overseas are 
made subject to the effects of foreign laws 
and the bizarre procedures of alien tribunals. 
Our soldiers must therefore abide by the 
rules and regulations made for them by Con- 
gress, and then they must also abide by 
the grotesque and anomalous laws of what- 
ever country in which they happen to be sta- 
tioned, because if a violation of a foreign 
law occurs the alien courts have jurisdiction. 
Consequently, our servicemen abroad are not 
at this time exclusively under the rules and 
regulations of Congress as the afore-quoted 
mandate of the United States Constitution 
prescribed. It was the President and the 
Senate that made this treaty, not the Con- 
gress. It was and is, alien kingdoms and 
foreign potentates that are making the regu- 
lations under which our boys overseas must 
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endure, not the Congress as the Constitution 
exclusively authorized. Yet while this situ- 
ation continues it is also in express violation 
and contravention of the United States Su- 
preme Court doctrine laid down in Geofroy 
v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258), which case held 
that— 

“The treaty power, as expressed in the 
Constitution, is in its terms unlimited ex- 
cept by those restraints which are found in 
that instrument against the action of the 
Government or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government 
itself and that of the States. It would not 
be contended that it extends so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 

Therefore, after an inspection of our Con- 
stitution, every rational man is compelled to 
conclude that executive agreements and 
treaties which surrender American G. I.’s 
to the local star chambers of the NATO coun- 
tries and Japan, are in direct violation of 
the exclusive congressional exercise of power 
to make the rules for the regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 


EFFECT ON THE NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD 


You may ask, why the interest in the wel- 
fare of the National Guard and Air National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by two old National Guard 
lawyers now retired? We will tell you. We 
are not going to be ordered overseas again, as 
we have been in two wars, but our sons and 
nephews who are in the National Guard may 
be so ordered. We not only have their wel- 
fare and protection in mind, but the welfare 
of the entire National Guard which we have 
served faithfully for a total of over 60 years 
and, naturally, have acquired a deep affection 
for it through the years. 

Who is the National Guard? This question 
can be answered far more eloquently by quot- 
ing an article written by the National Guard 
Bureau and published by the National Guard 
Association, the Nation’s National Guard, 
which reads as follows: 

“Civilian in peace, soldier in war, of se- 
curity and honor, for three centuries I have 
been the custodian, I am the guard. 

“I was with Washington in the dim forests, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched the 
dark night bow to the morning. At Con- 
cord’s bridge, I fired the fateful shot heard 
‘round the world.’ I bled on Bunker Hill. 
My footprints marked the snows at Valley 
Forge. I pulled a muffled oar on the barge 
that bridged the icy Delaware. I stood with 
Washington on the sundrenched heights of 
Yorktown. I saw the sword surrendered. 
I am the guard. I pulled the trigger that 
loosed the long rifle’s havoc at New Orleans. 
These things I knew—I was there. I saw 
both sides of the War between the States— 
I was there. The hill at San Juan felt the 
fury of my charge. The far plains and 
mountains of the Philippines echoed to my 
shout. On the Mexican border I stood. I 
am the guard. The dark forest of the Ar- 
gonne blazed with my barrage. Chateau 
Thierry crumbled to my cannonade. Under 
the arches of victory I marched in legion— 
I was there. I am the guard. I bowed 
briefly on the grim Corregidor, then saw the 
light of liberation shine pn the faces of my 
comrades. Through the jungle and on the 
beaches, I fought the enemy, beat, battered, 
and broke him, I raised our banner to the 
serene air on Okinawa. I scrambled over 
Normandy’s beaches. I was there. I am the 
guard. Across the 38th parallel I made my 
stand. I flew MIG Alley. I was there. I 
am the guard. 


“Soldier in war, civilian in peace, I am the 
guard. 

“I was at Johnstown, where the raging 
waters boomed down the valley. I cradled 
the crying child in my arms and saw the 
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terror leave her eyes. Imoved through 
smoke and flame at Texas City. The 
stricken knew the comfort of my skill. I 
dropped the food that fed the starving beast 
on the frozen fields of the West and through 
the towering drifts I ploughed to rescue the 
marooned. I have faced forward to the 
tornado, the typhoon, and the horror of the 
hurricane and flood—these things I know— 
I was there. Iam the guard. I have brought 
a more abundant, a fuller, a finer life to our 
youth. Wherever a strong arm and valiant 
spirit must defend the Nation, in peace or 
war, wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps 
in time of disaster, there I stand. I am the 
guard. For three centuries a soldier in war, 
a civilian in peace—of security and honor—I 
am the custodian, now and forever. I am 
the guard.” 

We cannot believe that our Founding 
Fathers, when they were so careful to guard 
the rights of our National Guardsmen as to 
their State status and would only give Con- 
gress authority to govern them while in the 
service of the United States that they ever 
intended that the President could call or 
order these lads into the service of the United 
States and make them subject to be governed 
by some foreign power. 

Section 58, National Defense Act, as 
amended, provides that a young man, 17 
years of age, may be enrolled in the National 
Guard or the federally recognized organized 
Militia of the several States, Territories, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As a result of this age 
provision, the National Guard and Air Na- 
tional Guard are composed-of thousands of 
young men who have not reached their ma- 
jority and are not eligible for the draft; yet 
our Senate of the United States made these 
youthful guardsmen, while on active duty, 
and others in the military service, subject to 
trial by foreign judges and courts with no 
constitutional rights guaranteed to them. 


ROBBERY OF THE RIGHTS OF OUR SERVICEMEN 


Every minute of every day a swelling 
crescendo of parents, wives, and families are 
asking the question, “Why were our boys 
robbed of their rights?” The international 
heroes who drafted and approved this 
treacherous NATO Status-of-Forces Treaty 
have only one answer to give, that “Appease- 
ment is Cooperation.” ‘Therefore an exami- 
nation must be conducted to determine ex- 
actly what rights were stolen from our boys 
in an effort to appease and cooperate with 
our so-called allies. The faqllowing is an in- 
complete list of some of the birthrights and 
safeguards which our men in uniform un- 
willingly forfeit when they are ordered 
overseas: 

1. No presumption of innocence, but a 
presumption of guilt before trial. 

2. No provision for bail. 

3. No right to trial by jury. 

4. No burden of proof for the prosecution 
to overcome. 

5. Not necessary to prove guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

6. No guaranty of a public or speedy trial. 

7. No right of pardon or executive clem- 
ency. 

8. No privilege against self incrimination. 

9. No provisions for due process of law. 

10. No privilege of appeal. 

11. No provisions against cruel and un- 
usual punishment, 

12. No writs of habeas corpus available. 

13. No protection against double jeopardy 
(G. I. Joe can be tried, acquitted and at least 
in Japan, retired as many times as the au- 
thorities desire or remain unsatisfied with 
a finding of not guilty). Under this unholy 
Status-of-Forces Treaty our boys are denied 
the constitutional rights to which they are 
entitled in proceedings under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, and which rights 
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their ancestors fought and died to preserve. 
From the time of the Revolutionary War and 
the beginning of our Republic in 1789, until 
that deadly day of July 15, 1953, no Ameri- 
can soldier, sailor, marine or National 
Guardsman was ever surrendered to any for- 
eign tribunal. 


STARE DECISIS ET NON QUIETA MOVERE 


Many of the objections to article VII of 
the unprecedented Status-of-Force Treaty 
can be discovered by a concise search of the 
relevant statutory, case, and treatise law. 

Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon (11 U. S. 
116) is the first decision that warrants our 
examination. That action concerned a 
libel in admiralty in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Pennsylvania against the 
Exchange, in which the libelants, merchants 
of Baltimore, alleged that the ship had been 
wrongfully taken from their captain and 
agent on the high seas by persons acting 
under orders of Napoleon, Emperor of France, 
and was at the date of libel, August 24, 1811, 
at Philadelphia; that she had not been con- 
demned by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; and praying that she be restored to the 
plaintiffs, her rightful owners. The United 
States attorney filed a suggestion that the 
ship libeled was a public vessel of the French 
Emperor, which, having encountered stress 
of weather, was obliged to put into Phila- 
delphia for repairs; that, if the ship ever 
belonged to the libelants, their property had 
been divested and became vested in the Em- 
peror within a poft of his empire according 
to the laws of France. The United States 
attorney submitted whether the attachment 
ought not to be quashed and the libcl dis- 
missed. 

The case went on appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, where Chief Justice 
John Marshall delivered one of his foremost 
opinions. In that opinion Marshall dis- 
cussed three types of instances whereby every 
sovereign is understood to waive the exercise 
of a part of that exclusive territorial juris- 
diction which has been stated to be the 
attribute of every nation. The third classi- 
fication noted by Marshall is at this time 
pertinent: 


“A third case in which a sovereign is 
understood to cede a portion of his territorial 
jurisdiction is where he allows the troops of 
a foreign prince to pass through his do- 
minions, 

“In such case, without any express decla- 
ration waiving jurisdiction over the army 
to which this right of passage has been 
granted, the sovereign who should attempt 
to exercise it would certainly be considered 
as violating his faith. By exercising it, the 
purpose for which the free passage was 
granted would be defeated, and a portion 
of the military force of a foreign independent 
nation would be diverted from those national 
objects and duties to which it was applicable, 
and would be withdrawn from the control 
of the sovereign whose power and whose 
safety might greatly depend on retaining the 
exclusive command and disposition of this 
force, The grant of a free passage therefore 
implies a waiver of all jurisdiction over the 
trcops during their paszage, and permits the 
foreign general to use that discipline, and 
to inflict those punishments which the gov- 
ernment of his army may requirc.” 

The aforementioned remarks of the re- 
nowned Justice are not mere dicta, but rather 
they indicate the logical reasoning by which 
his decision was made. It is an inescapable 
fact that the essence of the Exchange deci- 
sion is that any public armed force which 
enters the territory of another nation with 
the latter's permission enjoys an extraterri- 
torial status. 

After the Civil War the Supreme Court 
of the United States was again petitioned 
for a decision in a controversy similar to 
the Exchange case. Thus in Coleman v. 
Wennessce (97 U. 8. 509), the Court reaf- 
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firmed Marshall’s famous exchange decision 
and went on to state that: 

“It is well settled that a foreign army, 
permitted to march through a friendly coun- 
try or to be stationed in it, by permission 
of its government or sovereign, is ex- 
empt from the civil and criminal juris- 
diction of the place. ‘The sovereign is un- 
derstood * * * to cede a portion of his 
territorial jurisdiction when he allows the 
troops of a foreign prince to pass through 
his dominions.” 

The foregoing decisions of the highest ju- 
dicial body in our Government, plus the 
decision in the case of Dow v. Johnson (100 
U. S. 158) illustrate beyond a doubt that 
the invitation or permission of the host 
country to enter its territories carries with 
it, at least unless clearly denied, an im- 
plied exemption or immunity of the per- 
sonnel of visiting forces from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local courts and a consent to 
the functioning of the courts-martial sys- 
tem of such forces. In other words, the per- 
mission to enter carriers with it an implied 
but nonetheless clear and definite consent 
to the exclusive jurisdiction over such forces 
of their own courts-martial authority. 

After the aforesaid survey of the settled 
law no intelligent person would doubt that 
our boys in uniform and stationed overseas 
are or should be solely accountable to our 
own courts-martial and military law. Yet 
there are some do gooders and one world 
lawyers who fail to see the plainly printed 
law. It is also this group who fail to sce 
the distinction between drafting an 18-year- 
old boy, or a 17-year-old guardsman and or- 
dering them overseas, and then abandoning 
them to the caprices of some foreign po- 
tentate; and the wealthy Americon tourist 
who leaves his home voluntarily, goes to 
Europe or Japan voluntarily, and voluntarily 
subjects himself to alien jurisdictions. Is it 
not obvious that in the first instance there 
is no choice as to whether or not the chance 
of landing in a foreign dungeon should be 
assumed, whereas in the case of the tourist 
he voluntarily assumed the risk? And it is 
this same caliber of feebleminded one 
worlders who absolutely insist upon full and 
complete immunity from foreign prosecu- 
tion for the employees of the State Depart- 
ment, who can quit and come home when- 
ever the going gets too rough. Why should 
some friendless and poorly paid G. I, who 
is overseas and away from his home against 
his will be forsaken when he is expected to 
lay down his life to defend the foreign peo- 
ples who are permitted by this treaty to 
persecute him. And compare the G. I. whose 
constitutional rights have been snatched 
away, with the high living, high paid indi- 
viduals of the State Department who face 
only the dangers of a hangover and yet are 
completely enfolded in the protecting em- 
braces of our Constitution and flag. 

Nothwithstanding the aforementioned Su- 
preme Court decision there is additional am- 
munition on the side of our. servicemen. 
Wheaton says, “A foreign army or fleet, 
marching through, sailing over, or stationed 
in the territory of ancther state, with whom 
the foreign sovereign to whom they belong 
is in amity, are also, in like manner, exempt 
from the civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the place.” Birkhimer says,’ “It is well 
settled that a foreign army permitted to 
march through a friendly country, or be sta- 
tioned in it, by permission of its govern- 
ment or sovereign, is exempt from the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the place.” Op- 
penheim says,’ “Whenever armed forces are 
on foreign territory in the service of their 
home state, they are considered extraterri- 
torlal and remain, therefore, under is juris- 
diction. A crime committed on foreign ter- 
ritory by a member of these forces cannot 
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thorities, but only by the commanding offi- 
cer of the forces or by other authorities of 
their home state.” 

Without exception the foregoing author- 
ities and citations vividly demonstrate the 
fundamental rule of international law plead- 
ed by this article, namely, that when the 
armed troops of one nation enter or remain 
on the soil of another nation by permission, 
such permission carries with it extraterri- 
toriality for the armed troops, and said 
troops are exempt from the civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the courts of the host 
country. 

In 1951, Congress after much research, ef- 
fort and laborious study enacted the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, and a worthy 
Manual for Courts Martial, United States 
was effected. Suffice to say, the manual and 
its included code were supposed to be the 
last word, final authority, and prime source 
of all military law under which every service- 
man would be governed and the National 
Guard when in the Federal service, no mat- 
ter how remote his foreign duty station, And 
to quote Senator Jonn W. Bricker, of Ohio: 

“The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
permits any offense against the law of the 
country where troops are stationed to be 
treated as an offense against the code. 
Article 5 of the code provides that it shall 
be applicable in all places. What stronger 
evidence could there be of Congress’ intent 
to make the code applicable to every Amer- 
ican serviceman wherever stationed.” 

Furthermore, extended investigation into 
the contents of the manual reveals the fol- 
lowing: 


“Under international law, jurisdiction over 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or other sovereign who commit of- 
fenses in the territory of a friendly foreign 
state in which the visiting armed force is by 
consent quartered or in passage, remains 
in the visiting sovereign.” 

In light of the foregoing quotation can 
it be denied that there has been a rape and 
pilferage of the constitutional rights of the 
American soldier, sailor, or marine overseas? 
And in this connection it should be re- 
membered that the code, the law under 
which every serviceman lives, is read, in- 
terpreted, and ilustrated to every GI not 
only upon his entrance into the service but 
also every 6 months thereafter. Our serv- 
icemen know the law under which they 
should be governed for it is explained to 
them by compctent Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Corps officers, but how many attorneys 
are capable of unraveling the intricacies of 
the Criminal Code of Japan, or the Islamic 
Code of Turkey, or the Mohammedan law 
of Morocco where GI Joe can get his hand 
cut off for stealing an apple or walking out 
of a restaurant while forgetting to pay his 
bill, It is submitted that few, if any, Amer- 
ican JAG officers are capable of the herculean 
task of explaining the aforesaid foreign laws 
which all will agree is the very minimum 
that ought to be done in behalf of our serv- 
icemen. 


The Omaha World-Herald, the most ‘wide- 
ly read and quoted daily newspaper in our 
part of the United States, declared in an 
editorial under date of January 26, 1955, ti- 
tled “It’s a Bad Treaty,” that— 

“The treaty is moraily wrong and goes 
against the grain of patriotic American citi- 
zens. It should be denounced, and jurisdic- 
tion in such cases should be returned to . 
American military authorities.” 


The question has been asked, repeatedly, 
How can this wrong be righted? The harm 
already done can never be undone, but some 
Scnators and Congressmen, who did and do 
oppose this treaty, have suggested that tho 
selective-service extension or the Ready Re- 
serve bills now pending in the Congress can 
be amended to provide that no trocps shall 
be ordered by the Department of Defense 
into those countrics where this agreement 
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is effective unless such countries agree to 
waive the jurisdiction they now hold over 
our troops. Congress could at least adopt 
House Joint Resolution 236, now pending 
in the 84th Congress and introduced by Mr. 
Gross, of Iowa, which provides that before 
any member of the Armed Forces is sent 
overseas the JAG officers concerned are re- 
quired to notify such member and his rela- 
tives that the American Constitution no 
longer protects him. If either the amend- 
ment or the Gross resolution is adopted, the 
Department of State should then appreciate 
how far astray they have led us in their one- 
world thinking. 

In connection with the committee hear- 
ings now being conducted on the Bricker 
amendment, both President Eisenhower and 
his Secretary of State Dulles have stated that 
for the purpose of Clarity they would be 
willing to approve an amendment to the 
Constitution which would provide that no 
treaty or executive agreement in conflict 
with it would have any force or effect. It 
appears, therefore, that this is an admission 
that the constitutional rights of our sol- 
diers overseas to be tried by American officers 
and enlisted men have been and are being 
violated by the implementation of this 
treaty. Our Supreme Court has recently 
avoided two opportunities to rule on this 
question. 

In any event, to Dick Keefe and Tony 
Scaletti the NATO Status-of-Forces Treaty 
is no hypothetical problem. These boys 
have felt the lash of the international whip 
which plays the tune to which American 
servicemen must jump. Some dark day 
those boys will have to know that while 
they got 5 years in solitary in Le Maison 
de Correction at Orleans, France, for a joy- 
ride, another French Star Chamber gave 5 
years to a Frenchman who murdered James 
Wilkins, late of the United States Army. 
Justice where art thou? 


CONCLUSION 


The Status-of-Forces Treaty, unprece- 
dented in the annals of international law 
and contrary to the settled doctrines of 
American constitutional law, refiects a cal- 
lous disregard for the rights of American 
Armed Forces personnel. The time has ar- 
rived when tyranny by treaty is upon us. 
And as Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
said: “Reasonable and honest men may dif- 
fer in regard to the number of dollars Con- 
gress may give away with safety. But to 
give away the rights of Americans serving 
“He the uniform of their country is unthink- 
able.” 

The fact is, our flag follows our soldiers: 
then we submit that our Constitution must 
continue to follow the flag as it has in all of 
our historic endeavors. The American serv- 
iceman who must if necessary die to protect 
the flag and the Constitution, deserves to 
have at least the unfettered protection of 
our two most valuable national assets. 


1 Elements of International Law, sec. 95. 

*Military Government and Martial Law, 
sec. 114. 

*International Law (4th edition) vol. 1, 
sec. 445, 
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HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under = 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat for May 20, 1955: 
POLIO SERUM MESS 


The muddling indecision of the Federal 
Public Health Service in supervision of Salk 
vaccine production has seriously hampered 
the national inoculation program and left 
the people with a conviction of official in- 
competence. If all the facts were known, 
this might not be altogether a fair conclu- 
sion. But the facts have not been divulged, 
and whatever the explanation the program 
has been culpably delayed. 

Again the Public Health Service has barred 
further release of the vaccine. The only 
excuse Offered is so authorities can take 
another look at this whole and very con- 
fusing picture. 

The public does not know whether the 
reason is that some of the manufacturers’ 
serum is dangerous, perhaps insufficiently 
tested by the factories, or whether the Health 
Service still has not developed adequate 
inspection procedures. 

They do know somebody has blundered. 
They logically ask why the Public Health 
Service did not prepare in advance for com- 
petent supervision of the serum release. 
It was known for a year the Salk discovery 
was being widely tested, and prospect was it 
would prove successful. 


Surgeon General Scheele simply announced 
on Wednesday no more serum would be ap- 
proved for several days. This order, he said, 
should not be inferred as “a reflection in any 
way on the vaccine of the companies whose 
manufacturing and testing processes are un- 
der study.” If that is so, he virtually indicts 
his own Department for inability to handle 
the inspection job with proper dispatch. 


It is understood Health Service rarely can 


do more than spot check drug and serum ~- 


products. Possibly it considered that suf- 
ficient for Salk manufacturers, then found 
the normal procedure inadequate. Dr. 
Scheele and his staff unquestionably ought 


‘to hold up vaccine distribution if he has any 


reason to doubt its safety. This is a matter 
of life and death. He should follow such 
practice as often as he finds it necessary. 
But that does not sufficiently explain the de- 
lays and lack of information about the 
official slowdown in this program. With- 
holding properly manufactured supplies 
may also be a matter of life and death for 
hundreds of children. 


Somewhere there has been bungling. It 
ought to be stopped and the polio serum 
made available—safely and quickly. 


Government of, by, and for the 
Moneylenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
REcorD an editorial from the May 21 
me of the Capital Times, of Madison, 

is. 

The editorial, which I commend to my 
colleagues, contains some very interest- 
ing observations about the administra- 
tion’s hard-money policy. The editorial 
also includes comments on the recent 
action of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
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mittee to reverse the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s policy on disaster loans. 
The full text of the editorial follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF, BY, AND FOR THE MONEY- 
LENDERS 


The United States Senate Committee on 
Agriculture has unanimously voted to re- 
verse the action of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson by which the interest rate to farmers 
receiving disaster loans from the Federal 
Government was raised from 3 to 5 percent. 

The decision to raise these interest rates 
was made by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
last January, but no public announcement 
of the increase was made until recently. 
Benson explained that it was made to dis- 
courage farmers from asking the Govern- 
ment for disaster loans and to force them 
to borrow from private lending interests. 

The unanimity with which the Senate 
committee reversed Benson's action indicates 
that even the Republican Members of Con- 
gress are growing apprehensive about the ad- 
ministration’s program of payoffs to the big 
moneylenders who have been financing Re- 
publican campaigns. Forcing the farmers to 
pay higher interest rates is only part of that 
program. 

The first thing the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration did when it got into office was to 
inaugurate the tight money policy by in- 
creasing interest rates. The policy was re- 
versed when it became apparent that it was 
heading the country into a depression. But 
it wasn’t stopped before it had cost the tax- 
payers of the Nation $475 million in in- 
creased interest and added to the national 
debt. 

The highway program which the Eisen- 
hower administration recommended would 
cost the American people about $11.5 billion 
in accumulated interest before the debt was 
paid off. The Eisenhower school program 
seems not to be aimed at helping education 
so much as it is to give the big money- 
lenders -a windfall. 

No wonder the Republicans in Congress 
are getting apprehensive about Government 
of, by, and for the moneylenders, 


Contribution of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to the Fight Against Polio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to offer a comment at this time on 
a matter that has received a great deal 
of attention from the people of the 
United States and to remark on one part 
of the matter that has received no 
notice. 

As a parent of 3 children, I have fol- 
lowed carefully and with interest the 
news stories and other reports on the 
development and handling of the Salk 
vaccine for polio. When the announce- 
ment was first made about the effective- 
ness of this new weapon against the 
disease that has inflicted its terrible toll 
upon man, I felt very happy for all the 
children and adults throughout the 
world who would reap the benefits of 
this wonderful vaccine. 

I rise on this occasion to speak, not 
about the mismanagement and bungling 
of the present administration’s Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in handling the program, if indeed it is 
a program, of distributing the Salk vac- 
cine, but to comment on the vagaries of 
human memory. Much credit has been 
given to Dr. Salk, whose final formula 
was the one that was proven to be effec- 
tive; to Dr. Francis, of the University of 
Michigan, who evaluated the results of 
the tests of the vaccine; to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which 
financed the research. Credit is also 
given to all the wonderful men, women, 
and children in the United States who 
gave so generously of their dimes to help 
fight polio. And I do not intend to de- 
tract anything from the fine work all of 
these men have done; they deserve every 
word of praise and every honor that is 
being accorded them. 

But I wonder about one thing. We 
hear that the entire program of develop- 
ing, testing, and proving the effectiveness 
of the Salk vaccine has been financed by 
the March of Dimes. In vain I have 
listened and have looked for one word 
about the man who was so great an in- 
spiration in inaugurating the March of 
Dimes, the man who himself suffered 
from polio, who rose above his disability 
to become one of the greatest leaders our 
country has had, who in 1938 called upon 
the American people to assist by giving 
their dimes to fight polio. 

I speak of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and I wish at this time to call to your 
attention the fact that he has not been 
given even an acknowledgment for his 
efforts in inspiring the March of Dimes. 
This past Sunday I heard a news broad- 
cast on which the newscaster stated that 
it was only coincidence that the an- 
nouncement of the effectiveness of the 
vaccine was made on Roosevelt’s birth- 
day; that an overeager information 
officer in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare caused the news of 
the vaccine to be released 3 months too 
goon. So F. D. R. is denied even this 
small nod of recognition. 

Shakespeare, in his play, Julius Caesar, 
said: “The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” How true. In these days we 
hear shouts of treason, of sell-out at 
Yalta; and a hundred and one other 
terms of censure about one of our great- 
est Presidents. And how often do we 
hear from the farmers about how dur- 
ing President Roosevelt's administration 
they got rural electrification, how often 
do we hear the people give thanks for 
the emergency relief measures during the 
height of the depression, how often do 
we hear about the good things the Amer- 
icans received during the 20 years that 
the Democrats had charge of the affairs 
of the country. Not too often, do we? 
But we do indeed hear a lot about the 
“evil,” the faults, the errors. Well, I 
know of only one man who lived on the 
face of this earth who was without fault; 
and He died on the Cross of Calvary. 

I would at this time like to give due 
recognition to just one of the bits of 
good—among the many—that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt did and to give him 
credit for the part he played in the fight 
against polio. I want to give an expres- 
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sion of thanks on behalf of my children 
and all the others who will not have to 
fear the scourge of polio to the man 
whose inspiring leadership contributed 
so much to the success of the March of 
Dimes, thereby giving our medical forces 
the means by which to array themselves 
effectively against a dread enemy of man. 


Relief for the American Bicycle Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
every Member of Congress a statement 
by the American bicycle industry con- 
cerning the present status of its efforts 
to preserve this industry which is an 
important part of the economy of my 
congressional district: 

The American bicycle industry, which had 
been banking heavily on Presidential ap- 
proval of tariff relief to assure its survival, 
is deeply disappointed over President Eisen- 
hower’s delay in reaching a decision last 
week. But bike leaders feel confident of 
ultimate favorable action which would solve 
the industry’s pressing problems. 

Action on the recommendations of the 
United States Tariff Commission for a higher 
tariff on imported bicycles was held in abey- 
ance by the President who called on the 
Commission to provide additional informa- 
tion on the bike case by not later than July 
15. The Commission’s recommendations 
were made under the escape-clause provi- 
sions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Representatives of the domestic bike in- 
dustry, who held a series of weekend con- 
ferences in Washington, were highly grati- 
fied with the substantial 4-to-1 majority 
vote of the Tariff Commission that an actual 
and serious injury existed. In its report, 
which was publicly revealed for the first 
time by the President's announcement, the 
Commission recommended increased tariff 
protection for American bike producers. 

The Commission's decisive action, bike 
leaders pointed out, upheld the industry’s 
long maintained position that it had suffered 
serious injury at the hands of cheaply pro- 
duced imports. They hailed the decision, 
which was made after a 9-month study; as 
one of the highest. majority by the Commis- 
sion in recent years. 

American bike manufacturers were also 
heartened by the President's remarks in his 
letter to the Commission. They pointed to 
his comment that the domestic bike indus- 
try is beset by genuine difficulties as a good 
omen and an affirmation of the position 
taken by the Commission and held by the 
industry itself in its application for relief. 
In the light of the Tariff Commission's long 
and comprehensive examination of the facts 
and its almost unanimous decision, indus- 
try leaders were puzzled as to what new 
facts the President desires that could further 
illuminate the considerable injury the Com- 
mission found now existed in the domestic 
bike industry. - 

Despite its initial reaction of natural re- 
sentment at what appears to the industry 
as an unnecessary delay in providing tariff 
protection, bike leaders offered their prompt 
and complete cooperation to Government au- 
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thorities in furnishing whatever information 
and data the President requires to reach a 
fair determination of the case. 

At the same time, bike representatives 
expressed the hope that the entire matter 
would be speedily resolved. Emphasizing 
that first-quarter bike imports in 1955 
showed a substantial increase over the pre- 
vious year, they contended that the delay 
in reaching a decision would only mean 
greater loss of job opportunities and contin- 
uation of insupportable losses for the in- 
dustry. 

The industry heads expressed fear of the 
activities of numerous foreign interests 
which have made strong representations 
against heiping the domestic manufacturers. 
The American bike tariff, they held, is by 
far the lowest among the major trading na- 
tions. The British rate, for example, is 300 
percent higher and the German and French 
rates considerably higher than those in this 
country. 

Against its own fears, however, the bike 
industry is placing confidence in President 
Eisenhower’s oft-repeated sentiment that he 
will not allow any American industry to be 
sacrificed in behalf of international trade, 
They cited the President's April 14 message 
to Congress in which he said: “The right of 
this country to protect the legitimate inter- 
est of its industries and labor is clearly pro- 
vided for.” 

American bike makers indicated that dis- 
may was felt at first by many legislators, 
labor leaders, and public benefactors who 
gave the domestic industry massive support 
in their fight for relief. But upon refiection 
these elements were confident the industry 
would eventually receive the relief it so 
sorely needs to continue on an equal com- 
petitive basis with imports sold in the Amer- 
ican market. 


Optimism With Caution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, while 
writing the remarks for my special] order 
for today, I received the May 20 copy of 
the Middletown (Conn.) Bulletin. The 
editorial in this fine newspaper pub- 
lished every Friday coincides very much 
with the thoughts that I had been pre- 
paring and which I will express later 
today when recognized for the purpose, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial follows: 

OPTIMISM WITH CAUTION 


Recent events in Europe have tended to 
cause a wave of optimism to spread in many 
of the countries of Western Europe and even 
in official circles within our own Govern- 
ment. . 

The most recent of many trips made by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles which 
involved the signing of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty and a general discussion of the Eu- 
ropean situation has been heralded in many 
quarters as a most successful mission and 
even the White House has shown enthusiasm 
for the results. 

We believe that there has been no basic 
change in Russian policy, but that there has 
been a change in strategy, and that the 
people in the Kremlin have simply shifted 
from a strategy of implacable and bitter dis- 
pute over every issuc to one in which they 
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are at least willing to discuss some is- 
sues. * * * However, they will discuss such 
issues where they may derive some benefit 
from such discussion. 

The Austrian state treaty is the first of 
many examples which we can expect in the 
. future. For many years our diplomats have 

attempted to get Russia to agree to an Aus- 
trian treaty, but the Russians under one pre- 
text or another have always managed to stall 
off any final decision. Now, when they were 
ready and in order to create grave doubts in 
the minds of the neighboring German peo- 
ple, they moved swiftly and with much fan- 
fare to make that treaty a reality. By so 
doing, they have completely neutralized 
Austria and have created a difficult situation 
for Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in West 
Germany, where many persons, including 
members of the Chancellor’s own party, defi- 
nitely believe in one Germany, even at the 
cost of being neutralized. 

Another sudden and unexpected move has 
been made in Yugoslavia, where many key 
oficials of the Kremlin will soon meet with 
Marshal Tito to discuss a program of rap- 
prochement with that country. ; 

The obvious intent of the Kremlin is to 
win for itself with honey, a wide security 
belt composed of nations neutralized by fear 
of war. This belt will run from the Baltic 
to the Aegean Sea if the Russian plans work 
according to the way that they have been 
conceived. 

While the nations composing this belt 
would be neutralized, it must also be as- 
sumed by us that extensive penetrations 
would be made by the Communists in those 
areas so that if trouble should develop, they 
would be in a position to immediately take 
appropriate action. 

If we agree with the proposals being put 
forth—as both Britain and France are pres- 
suring us to do—we are likely to wake up 
one of these days to find that we have been 
completely hoodwinked and that the time, 
trouble, and money which we have expended 
in creating NATO and its kindred organiza- 
tions has been completely lost. 

We hope that if there is to be a meeting 
at the top level, that adequate guarantees 
will be obtained from our own allies on a 
mutual stand on many of the primary issues, 
and that unless such guarantees are worked 
out before the meeting, that we will have 
enough sense to participate. 


Address at Keesler Air Force Base at 
Armed Forces Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to have been the guest of 
honor at the Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion at Keesler Air Force Base in Biloxi, 
Miss., located in the district represented 
by our distinguished colleague, WILLIAM 
Cotmer. Keesler is commanded by 
Gen. James Davies. It was also my 
honor and privilege to make the princi- 
pal acdress on that occasion. 

For whatever value it is worth I here 
present the address which I made on 
that occasion: 

It is a good thing for Americans to set 
aside a day when their full attention is 
given to the armed services; and it is even 
better when their reflections occur in sur- 
roundings so capably manned and so well 
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supplied with every advanced weapon in the 
art of warfare as is this base. 

The air arm does not, of course, have 
the exclusive responsibility of the defense 
of this country; but it is no reflection on 
the other arms to say that the Air Force 
has a most difficult mission in both strategy 
and tactics, the spearhead—if you please— 
should trouble come to our shores. 

I will not add more confusion to the cur- 
rent rash of censorship on our weapons pro- 
gram, by discussing our advances in tech- 
nical design and the improved capability of 
personnel to use the things that science and 
technocracy have placed at their disposal. I 
do not intend this to be a statistical com- 
pilation of our capabilities and capacities. 
I leave that for the propagandists and 
mathematicians. But every American is en- 
titled to know something of our strength; 
something of our ability to defend ourselves; 
and from these to draw assurance and con- 
fidence in our international dealings. The 
line between censorship and caution is one 
that should be drawn in calm deliberation 
rather than panic and confusion. 

What I am thinking of, however, today, is 
not a tally of our armed might. But I 
would like to dwell for a moment of refiec- 
tion on our posture in the world in which 
we live, whose horizons and distances are 
constantly contracting. Neither ocean, nor 
air, nor the vast expanse of land mass any 
longer furnishes a barrier of defense. The 
frightening advance in the use of fissiona- 
ble material for both the hydrogen and 
atomic bombs and their lesser uses as tacti- 
cal weapons, has given everyone pause. 

America and the world is frightened at 
the horror and the havoc which science can 
produce. While in one sense it may be said 
that we have won the battle of technical 
progress and hold the keys to peace—these 
weapons and that progress are only a com- 
plement, if you please, in the ideological 
warfare. 

Our armed might is our aid. It must not 
ever become our master in this struggle for 
existence. Man’s destiny, whatever- be the 
form of government under which he lives, 
is not irretrievably committed to warfare 
as a necessity. 

The natural law, as we have come to be- 
lieve, since the earliest religious concept 
down through the Christian era, has had a 
firm belief that our destiny is something 
else than obliteration and extinction of the 
species—the scorching of earth and the 
waste of its resources, in futile and useless 
contests. But it is equally true to say that 
some forms of government existing today 
are not conducive to that end. We must 
recognize the fact that there are ideological 
and insoluble differences between govern- 
ments. What we address ourselves to on 
Armed Forces Day is the consideration of our 
posture in that kind of world. Atheistic 
communism is pitted against a world believ- 
ing in a God and in the dignity of His 
creatures. 

A short time ago, at Bandung, the lines 
were clearly and firmly drawn. We have 
learned and communism has learned, by 
clear definition and public exhibition, that 
the contest for men’s minds does not suc- 
ceed upon racial distinctions. We have 
come a long way from colonialism, exploita- 
tion, suppression, subjugation: from the 
days of the victor and the vanquished. 
Asiatic powers have joined with Occidental 
powers and stood up to the silent truth 
that atheistic communism is not only an 
ideological concept, but it is also a thinly 
disguised plan for world conquest—a new 
and deadly form of colonialism. It has 
finally been unmasked. Its goal is subjuga- 
tion and its creed is extermination. 

For the first time we are within reach of 
having allies. In this delicate balance there 
is no place for cynical political motives, no 
place for the glamorous phrases of Madison 
Avenue hucksters. “Massive retaliation” 
may be a catchword, but it leaves our friends 
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in stone. A dynamic foreign policy docs not 
mean one of fits and starts, of changes and 
shifts, of bold words and feeble deeds, of 
bluff, bluster, and blunder, of lofty speech 
and retreat. Fumbling and bumbling with 
dynamite is not a dynamic foreign policy. 
Playing and guessing with the lives and for- 
tunes of men and nations is foolhardiness 
and all the world knows it. A dynamic for- 
eign policy means one that has a goal that 
keeps our friendships, that expresses in con- 
crete form the hopes of our friends in the 
world. It means a policy that will attract 
to us the minds of men. Our way of life and 
our hope for ourselves in the world lies in 
attracting to our side the hundreds of mil- 
lions of all races in all parts of the world 
who would live out their lives and work out 
the destiny of themselves and their children 
in freedom and in the enjoyment of the nat- 
ural resources of the earth which are right- 
fully theirs. 

Thus, while I stand for the full develop- 
ment of our armed might in all of the sery- 
ices (and emphatically in the Air Force), 
I would not confuse our desire and determi- 
nation to be strong with our more important 
determination, not only to win any conflict, 
but to draw to us and to live in harmony 
with the minds of free people everywhere. 

We must. learn to welcome the right to 
freely disagree even as we do within our 
own boundaries; to be foresighted in main- 
taining our ability to defend ourselves so 
long as there are bandits at large; to con- 
tinue to place our greatest emphasis upon 
our willingness to live in harmony with the 
peoples of the world; and to that end, to 
leave no conference unattended, no weapon 
unexplored which will further that cause. 

We must act from strength—strength of 
arms and strength of our convictions, 
While we would leave no opportunity pass 
which would afford a means of peaceful 
resolution of differences, in our own in- 
terests and in the interests of our friends 
and allies, neither we nor they can afford to 
curtail their ability to defend their positions 
by armed might if need be. In short, our 
weapons must be ready and the weapons of 
our friends and allies must be ready for our 
adversary knows only the might of arms; 
and our adversary maintains his position 
only by force of arms and suppression, 
Those who would leave the orbit of commu- 
nistic influence must be assured that they 
are going to a position where they will be 
protected in their right to live. 

In the presence of the awful horrors and 
the havoc which could be wrought by our 
‘weapons, we are no longer privileged to win 
wars on the battlefield and lose the peace. 
We must reverse the procedure and seek the 
peace, with battle as the last resort. We 
must seek out every ray and follow every 
hopeful sign of peace. But most of all we 
must firm up our own philosophy of living 
in the world which has a right to differ but 
which need not divide. Right must be the 
full partner of might in our struggle to win 
to our side the hearts and hopes of all men 
of good will wherever they live upon the 
earth. 


Powerland, U. S. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an arti- 
cle by Mr. Louis R. Huber in the May 6, 
1955, issue of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor on the hydroelectric development 
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program in the Puget Sound-Cascade 

Mountain region of the State of Wash- 

ington, as follows: 

JOINT HYDRO PROGRAM SET For PUGET REGION 
(By Louis R. Huber) 


Private and public power agencies in this 
region are about to move forward jointly on 
an 8-year, $670 million hydroelectric devel- 
opment program. 

This will more than double, and possibly 
triple, the electric-power supply of the Puget 
Sound-Cascade Mountains region by 1963. 

The sharp increase of electric energy will 
be needed to serve this fast-growing region. 
As this program is carried out, it will elimi- 
nate the pinch of power shortages that have 
been felt in recent years. 

Presently 1.6 million kilowatts in peak re- 
sources are available here; at the end of 8 
years, 3.3 million kilowatts will be available. 


CONTAINS 1.5 MILLION PERSONS 


The area served is the northwesternmost 
corner of the United States—a patch about 
150 miles square and containing some 18,000 
square miles—in which 1,553,000 persons 
live. 

This is “Powerland, U. S. A.,” where elec- 
tricity is as much a crop as corn in Iowa or 
cotton in Mississippi. The aim is to develop 
this crop so it, in turn, will stimulate the 
regional economy of forests, wood products, 
fisheries, farming, trade with the Orient and 
Alaska, aircraft manufacture, shipbuilding 
and repair, and miscellaneous manufactures. 

It is significant that the principal par- 
ticipants in this scheme have been in busi- 
ness here more than 50 years. They are Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., a private corpora- 
tion, and the municipally owned and oper- 
ated Seattle City Light & Tacoma City Light. 

These three large concerns, along with the 
smaller public utility districts of Snohomish 
and Chelan Counties, make up the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council—the association un- 
der which this development will occur. 


FEW IF'S IN PLAN 


The council's program has been spelled out 
by Jack D. Stevens, consulting engineer, in 
a report which is regarded as one of the 
most comprehensive studies ever made of 
the resources, projected population growth, 
economic opportunities, and industrial po- 
tential of this region. 

There are very few if's in the council’s 
plan: It is going to be carried out, bold as 
it is, as a matter of course. The 5 council 
members have agreed on 8 hydroelectric 
projects and have committed themselves to 
build them—some as group projects, others 
as individual developments. 

Federal Power Commission permits or 
licenses have been obtained, and engineering 
studies, contracts, and so on are in process 
now for most of the work. 

Financing will be a minor problem: in- 
dividually and collectively the five utilities 
are in a strong position. With a few ex- 
ceptions the only impediment between the 
eight proposals and their realization is time. 


GIGANTIC PARADOX 


In one respect this is all a gigantic para- 
dox, because until a few years ago, this area 
was the scene of bitter rivalry between pri- 
vate and public power. Today that rivalry 
is past. It ended formally April 13, 1954, 
when the Puget Sound Utilities Council was 
formed. 

The declaration of objectives of the coun- 
cil is a sort of magna carta of the power 
industry—at least for this area. 

“These utilities recognize the mutual ad- 
vantage, savings, and benefits which will 
result from joint planning and comprehen- 
sive, coordinated development of power re- 
sources, and from the maximum economic 
use of facilities and will accordingly plan 
and work together so that the area’s electric 
power requirements will be provided at the 
lowest possible cost,” says the declaration. 
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So well developed is the council’s plan of 
cooperation, in fact, that some marking of 
time may have to occur before some asso- 
ciated groups—the Federal Government, for 
example—catch up. 

The council not only takes full cognizance 
of the partnership power concept of the 
Eisenhower administration, and its shift 
from Federal to local levels, but it has one 
proposal that puts this concept to work. 


KEY DAM PROJECT 


It is the Mica Creek storage-dam project. 

To understand this—indeed, to understand 
hydroelectric power in the Pacific Northwest 
at all—one must bear in mind that low-cost 
power in this region stems almost entirely 
from the Columbia River or its tributaries, 
and that the upper reaches of the Columbia 
lie in Canada, 

The 8 current projects of the council con- 
cern the Columbia, and 1 of them lies in 
Canada, at Mica Creek. The council pro- 
poses that it pay for the construction of a 
dam there, and give it to the Canadians. 

This dam would store a large quantity of 
water, caught during spring and summer 
when flow is ample, and release it in winter 
when the flow is lean. 

This would mean a greater useful flow 
through federally owned dams south of the 
border at Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Mc- 
Nary, the Dalles, and Bonneville. It would 
add 1,100,000 kilowatts of prime energy. 


CANADA TO BENEFIT 


Canada will benefit by 800,000 kilowatts 
of new energy to be generated at Mica Creek, 
plus 800,000 kilowatts more at 2 plants down 
river in Canada from Mica Creek. 

The cog that isn’t working in this scheme 
is the Federal Government, which hasn't 
decided what to charge the council for run- 
ning the improved waterflow through its 
generators—which is where the “partnership” 
occurs. 

Another laggard in this scheme is Canada, 
which has had a firm policy against export- 
ing electric energy if it can be used in Can- 
ada. But a measure—the International 
Rivers Act—is being considered now in the 
Canadian Parliament: it will permit such 
obviously mutually beneficial projects as 
Mica Creek. 

The council and its members are not rely- 
ing on hydroelectric power alone for energy, 
however. Steam-driven generating plants 
already have their place in this region, and 
studies for their greater use are underway. 

The council also has contracted with the 
Atomic Energy Commission for establish- 
ment of a technical group to study the use 
of nuclear reactors in powerplants. 

“Before many years all of the low-cost 
hydroelectric energy will be developed, and 
the nuclear powerplant may then be the 
major new source of power,” observes the 
Stevens report. 


Review of Our Air Strength Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent discussion over the relative strength 
of our Air Force and Russia’s obscures 
one important fact. The Russians have 
upset the timetable again, and have 
achieved air strength faster than we ex- 
pected them to. With defensive strength 
achieved, they are now building an of- 
fensive, long-range bomber force to de- 
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liver the nuclear weapons that they also 
achieved ahead of the schedule we had 
set for them. 


We are fortunate to have as Chief of 
Staff of our Air Force a man who under- 
stands the implications of what Russia 
is doing. Last year General Twining 
warned that the Russians had a bigger 
air force than ours. This year he has 
stated frankly that they are pushing us 
for superiority. The Soviet long-range 
jet heavy bomber gives us real reason for 
concern, and General Twining says so. 
Our problem is to stay ahead of the Rus- 
sians and hold the technological lead 
that has been ours up to now. 

If this means a review of our own air 
strength, then let us make it quickly. 
American industry is capable of expan- 
sion to any capacity required. The tre- 
mendous effort of World War II can be 
repeated, and exceeded. There is no 
other choice for us than to make the ef- 
fort the struggle for peace requires. We 
have the men, the technology, the indus- 
trial potential, and, thank God, the 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I extend my 
remarks and insert in the Recorp the 
address in which Gen. Nathan F., Twi- 
ning, on Armed Forces Day, called on the 
American people to face up to the facts 
confronting them. It was made in Los 
Angeles, and is as follows: 

REMARKS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
or STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, BEFORE 
THE LOS ANGELES ROTARY CLUB ON ARMED 
Forces Day, May 20, 1955 
I am very happy to return to Los Angeles. 

We in the Air Force have many reasons to 
be grateful to you. Everybody realizes the 
major contributions west-coast industry has 
made to aircraft production. You can rest 
assured that we will do all we can to insure 
that this contribution is recognized and 
continued. 

The theme of this Armed Forces Day is 
power for peace. This means power in all 
our Armed Forces—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It is no coincidence tht power for 
peace was the theme last year and the year 
before. Nor is this repetition merely because 
we could not devise a new slogan. 

Continuation of this theme is evidence 
that power remains the key to peace in these 
trying times. Power and peace are like links 
in a chain—a chain that cannot be broken 
if our Nation is to survive. 

Because power is so important it is neces- 
sary that we understand it. It is not mili- 
tary power alone that can prevent world con- 
flict. Nor is it only a matter of weapons. 
It is a combination of strength and deter- 
mination. Within this combination mili- 
tary strength plays a large part. It is our 
military strength, particularly our power in 
the air, that has prevented a third world 
war. 

Our Armed Forces must bear a great bur- 
den in the task of keeping us secure and 
free. Because our freedom is something 
that each of us enjoy and all of us share, 
we must all know the nature of the power 
we must have to insure these vital posses- 
sions. 

The last decade has brought tremendous 
changes in military weapons. In earlier 
times when weapons improved on the order 
of 1 or 2 times in effectiveness, it was enough 
to change the face of nations and readjust 
geography. Today we have weapons that 
have improved in power a million times, 
The very existence of these weapons makes 
a great change in world relations. The fact 
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that we were the first to develop these weap- 
ons has kept the Western World free. 

Although we have used these weapons only 
twice in combat, there can be no doubt that 
these weapons are respected by the Com- 
munists. Our nuclear weapons and the 
ability of the United States Air Force to 
deliver them have put the damper on their 
visions of world domination. 

The Communists are doing everything they 
can to counter this power of ours. They 
are building weapons of their own plus a 
great bomber force to deliver them. 

Short of war, which we will never start, 
there is nothing we can do to prevent the 
Reds from producing nuclear weapons and 
building a great air force. We can improve 
our defenses and build a better Air Force 
of our own. ‘These provide protection. But 
there is no practical way to stop them from 
building planes and producing weapons. 

We can keep our guard up until their 
sincerity is proven beyond doubt, and until 
their deeds lend proof to words. This we 
can do and this we must do. 

It is our nuclear airpower and the unity 
of our alliances that forced them to talk 
of peace and cutting arms, and it is nuclear 
airpower and our alliances that have been 
the target of their propaganda and their 
political efforts. 

If we relinquish these arms, if we falter 
in attempting to hold the lead over them— 
or if we lose the strength of unity among 
our allies—then we.throw away our best in- 
surance for peace. For these reasons we 
must understand the power we have, and 
the power they have. 

No matter how much the people of the 
world may dislike it, nuclear weapons are 
here to stay. They are a part of our exist- 
ence. They are a product of progress. 
Nucleonics brought not only weapons, but 
a new horizon for civilization. It can create 
industrial revolution all over the globe. The 
air age is sharing the stage with the nucle- 
onic age. 

This fact, and the emergence of atomic 
Industries, does not give cause for fear. 
Nor does the existence of atomic weapons 
threaten our security. What does threaten 
us is this: These weapons are in the hands 
of immoral leaders bent on world domina- 
tion—and they are building the means to 
deliver these weapons anywhere against the 
free world. 

This ability to deliver these weapons is 
the decisive point. We have had new evi- 
dence of this in recent days. Weather inter- 
fered with the May Day show in Moscow 
and they paraded only ground forces and 
new tanks. But in the many rehearsals over 
Red Square before May Day and before this 
year’s anniversary of V-E Day, the Soviets 
gave evidence of their growing might in the 
air. 
The models and numbers of modern jet 
bombers were impressive.’ The Reds dis- 
played a new supersonic day fighter in opera- 
tional numbers and a new all-weather fighter 
also in operational numbers. Both of these 
are significant developments in a defensive 
force. 

But more important, there was evidence 
that they are developing and producing the 
planes for a mighty bomber force, an offen- 
sive force that could strike us. 

Last year they showed a completely new 
medium bomber. We had expected that they 
might develop such an aircraft. They showed 
us enough of them to make us realize that 
they had not only developed: this bomber, 
they were already producing it in numbers. 

This year they showed us something new 
again. The Soviets turned out an aircraft 
powered with turboprops. From its appear- 
ance it could be a bomber, a refueling tanker, 
or a long-range reconnaissance plane. Its 
appearance is additional proof of the growing 
ability of the Soviet aircraft industry. 
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- The airplane that gives us real reason for 
concern here in the United States is the 
Soviet long-range jet heavy bomber. Last 
year they showed us one. This year, in the 
rehearsals for May Day, there were flights of 
more of these new long-range jets, enough 
that we have to accept a rate of production. 

These observations establish a new basis 
of our estimate of Soviet production of the 
heavy jet bomber and the medium jet 
bomber. This knowledge is evidence of the 
modern technology of the Soviet aircraft 
industry and the advances which are being 
made by them. We must continue to be on 
the alert and maintain our own forces to 
insure the lead over the Soviets that we 
have. 

We are producing a heavy jet bomber of 
our own, the B-52. We have a lot of experi- 
ence in building big bombers, but it looks as 
though the Soviets are improving in produc- 
tion. However, we have an expanding pro- 
duction platform here in the United States. 

This isn’t the first time the Soviets have 
upset the timetable. For example, we 
thought they could not duplicate our B-29 
in less than 6 or 7 years, They duplicated it 
in 2 years. 

We thought they would have difficulty in 
making a good copy of the British jet engine. 
They produced a better one in less than 
a year. 

Some experts thought they could not pro- 
duce an atomic bomb in less than 6 to 10 
years, if at all. They rocked the world with 
a surprise explosion in about 3 years. This 
was about the same.time it took the United 
States to produce the first atomic weapon. 

They do have the ability to produce nu- 
clear weapons and first-class aircraft to 
carry them. 

On our side we have large stocks of weap- 
ons and a first-rate Air Force. What hap- 
pens when the Soviets reach the stage when 
they have enough bombs to create great de- 
struction in the United States and the re- 
mainder of the free world? 

There have been many theories. One the- 
ory that has become popular is that when 
the Soviets have a certain number of weap- 
ons and aircraft we arrive at a condition of 
stalemate. Nuclear stalemate or atomic 
stalemate have been the terms used to de- 
scribe this situation. 

Before anyone accepts this stalemate the- 
ory he should consider some facts of history. 
For many years there has been enough TNT 
in the world to kill everybody in it. For 
hundreds of years there have been sufficient 
weapons for each side to completely destroy 
the other. And if any war had been fought 
endlessly, that is what would have happened. 

It is also a fact of history that no nation 
has ever endured the destruction that our 
Air Force can deliver in a matter of days. 
No nation in history has ever taken one- 
tenth as much without surrendering. 

There is nothing in history to indicate 
that stalemate is possible. When great 
stocks of weapons are achieved the ability to 
deliver them effectively then becomes the 
decisive factor. The offensive ability and 
the defensive capacity of both sides come 
into the picture. These are changing con- 
stantly. In a changing situation like this, 
how can stalemate occur? 

Under these conditions our problem is to 
stay ahead—to keep the lead. 

How much of a lead do we need? 

Of course that depends upon our objective. 
It is not the objective of our national policy 
only to defeat an enemy if he attacks us. 
This means our lead must be so substantial 
that it reaches the minds of men in the 
Kremlin—and convinces even those power- 
hungry leaders that it would be futile to 
resort to war. 

I recognize that superior power is no all- 
embracing solution. Many factors, including 
spiritual and moral factors, are essential 
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to peace. But so far, we have discovered no 
reliable way to do away with the need for 
physical strength—to disarm—and still be 
able to preserve our freedom. 

As a result of recent Soviet proposals, dis- 
armament has become a prominent topic. It 
is not the function of a military leader to 
render national decisions on this latest So- 
viet plan to disarm. 

It is important, however, to recall the 
record of proposals and agreements made by 
the Communists in the past. The Soviets 
have been talking loudly about disarmament 
since 1948. This date is significant for it 
also marks the beginning of current growth 
of Soviet air power. As their talk becomes 
louder, their air force grows faster and 
larger. 

We should all recognize that the Soviet 
plan is aimed at the keystones of our 
strength. It seeks to abolish military bases 
on foreign territory and it seeks to dismantle 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
purports to ban nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet plan argucs that armies, navies, 
and air forces must be gathered in large as- 
sembly areas before they can attack. With 
the weapons of today, and more important, 
with the weapons of tomorrow, this is not 
the case. 

We devoutly hope that disarmament, in 
some practical form, can be achieved. But 
until talk of disarmament matures into some 
enforceable plan we must continue to build 
our strength. We must not allow talk of 
disarmament to lead us into disarming our- 
selves—psychologically or physically, while 
our enemies continue to build their military 
power. 

Many people talk about disarmament. But 
the practical problems of enforcing it are 
most difficult. Even the latest Soviet pro- 

realizes that stores of nuclear weapons 
can be hidden beyond detection. 

The Soviets have long argued for a ban on 
nuclear weapons. This is understandable 
for our nuclear air power has been the main 
obstacle to Communist aims. We must all 
understand what such a ban would mean, 
it would give the Communists tremendous 
advantage. It would mean complete reor- 
ganization of our Armed Forces and a great 
increase in men and money required to off- 
set the power the Reds have today. 

To give up our nuclear weapons, unless all 
arms were truly banned, would mean victory 
for the Communists. Conseryatively, it 
would mean that we would have to substan- 
tially increase our land forces, and our tact- 
ical air and naval forces. We would have to 
triple, and to be reasonably safe guadruple, 
our Strategic Air Command. This would re- 
quire a defense budget of billions larger than 
it is now, and I doubt that we could achieve 
it without some form of mobilization. Even 
then the security of important areas of Eu- 
rope and Asia could nct be assured. 

Nuclear air power is the vital element of 
modern military power, and it is vital to our 
security here in the United States. However, 
great the appeal of a ban on nuclear weapons, 
without them we would be relatively weak- 
ened. Even with nuclear air power on both 
sides, the dangers we face are not as great. 

This is the condition we face today. The 
military task of war prevention and pro- 
tection is a vast one. We must maintain our 
power, particularly nuclear air power in such 
quantity and quality that the Communists 
will be unable to gain their aims by military 
force. We must be able to prevent him from 
knocking out our striking force and weapons 
with a surprise attack. 

This does not mean we have to be a na- 
tion armed to the teeth. Our present pro- 
gram was a sound one under the conditions 
that existed when it was made. I am con- 
fident we are ahead today. 

However, these new Soviet advances in 
air power must be taken into account in the 
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continuous review of our air strength. Our 
production base for additional effort is avail- 
able and our output can be stepped up if re- 
quired. 

Unless we have enough forces in being 
ready for modern war, we invite Communist 
attack. In a war with today’s weapons we 
must be ready because the opening battle 
for the air could decide the outcome of the 
whole war. 

We cannot depend on men brought in and 
weapons to be produced after war starts. 
Mobilization after D-Day is not good enough. 
Industrial potential to be used after war 
begins has lost significance. 

The ties of power and peace give us but 
one choice. We must stay ahead to remain 
free. This requires us to be ahead in the 
development, production, and delivery of the 
most powerful weapons, by the most rapid 
and effective means. 

There is no other choice we can make. 
We have been pushed into this struggle by 
Communist effort. There is no turning 
back. We must have power for peace. 


Air Force Mixup Over Russ Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp Drew Pearson’s article for 
May 24. 

The reason I am inserting Mr. Pear- 
son’s article in the Recorp is that only 
a few days ago the House passed the de- 
fense appropriations bill. During the 
course of debate much was said about 
the importance of air power in the event 
of another war. It was even said that 
the next war—with atomic and nuclear 
weapons—might be a very short war, 
lasting only a few days. 

I am not a military expert, but I am 
concerned about our defense prepara- 
tions and the ability to defend ourselves. 
That is why I read with interest and 
grave concern Mr, Pearson’s article on 
conflicting views of Russian air strength. 
I recommend the article to my col- 
leagues, the full text of which follows: 

Here is the amazing inside story of the 
Air Force mixup over whether we are ahead 
of Russia or Russia is ahead of us in air- 


power. 

Called before a closed-door Senate commit- 
tee meeting, Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of 
Staff for Air, and Gen. Woodbury Burgess, 
Chief of Air Force Intelligence, both denied 
that Russia was ahead of the United States. 

However, here is what happened before 
they walked in to face the Senators. 

Earlier, General Twining had prepared a 
speech to be delivered in Los Angeles on 
Armed Forces Day, May 21, giving a solemn 
warning that Russia had made terrific prog- 
ress and might be forging ahead of the 
United States in airpower. 

On the same day, Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold Talbott also planned to deliver 
a blockbuster speech warning the American 
people that we were falling behind Russia. 

However, he was called off by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Defense Wilson. 
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Both had recently denied that the United 
States was falling behind Russia, and Tal- 
bott was told that a speech by him to the 
contrary would not be politic. 


SPEECHES ARE SCRAPPED 


Talbott meanwhile had heard of Twining’s 
proposed speech at Los Angeles and called 
the Air Force Chief in. He did not order 
Twining to change his speech. But he did 
say he’d got word from Secretary Wilson not 
to alarm the public, and that, accordingly, 
he, Talbott, had rewritten his speech. He 
also pointed out that he and Twining would 
be in the embarrassing position of giving op- 
posite speeches on the same day unless Twin- 
ing also rewrote his speech. 

It was further recalled that Senator Sym- 
INGTON, the Missouri Democrat and Secretary 
for Air in the Truman administration, had 
publicly charged that the United States was 
falling behind Russia. For General Twining 
to side with SYMINGTON, therefore, would be 
highly embarrassing to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

So General Twining tore up his Los An- 
geles speech and wrote a new one. 

While this was going on in Washington, 
General Burgess, Intelligence Chief of the 
Continental Air Defense Command, made his 
now famous speech in Detroit stating in ef- 
fect that Russia air might be ahead of the 
United States. 


JETS OVER MOSCOW 


Burgess and Symington, together with 
Twining and Talbott, had based their worry 
on the jet bombers United States observers 
had seen in Russia. This column first re- 
ported on April 26 that “the power pendu- 
lum is swinging over toward Soviet Russia as 
far as air strength is concerned. * * * This 
May Day the Russians will have 15 giant 
type 37 jets. In contrast we had 2 B-52 jet 
bombers of the same size a year ago. Today 
we have only three. In other words, the Rus- 
sians are outproducting us 14 to 1.” 

Ten days later this was confirmed by a 
Defense Department spokesman. On May 18, 
however, Eisenhower said just the opposite. 

“It is just not true,” he told a press con- 
ference, that we “have lost in a twinkling” 
all our great technical advantages. 

General Burgess, however, is an intelli- 
gence officer who knew what the intelligence 
reports were from Moscow. He also knew 
that the Russian pilots had flown their new 
jets right over the American Embassy 13 
times, virtually thumbing their noses at the 
American Ambassador. So he gave an un- 
varnished speech before the American Le- 
gion in Detroit. 

Actually his facts were correct and his 
conclusions were correct. But he got an 
immediate call from General Twining in 
Washington. 

“If you'd said it 2 weeks ago, or if you'd 
said it 2 weeks later, it might have been all 
right,” the Air Force Chief said. “But com- 
ing at this time, you've got us into trouble.” 

WHAT DID BURGESS SAY? 


General Burgess then went with General 
Twining and Secretary Talbott to face the 
Senate Armed Services Committee where in 
secret session he claimed the Associated 
Press had misquoted him. This column is 
able to reveal what he told the Senators he 
had said in Detroit. 

“The Russians are not 12 feet tall with an 
A-bomb in both hands,” General Burgess 
said he said. “They are also not 3 feet tall. 
Actually they’re 5 feet 10 inches tall and 
weigh 175 pounds. We should neither over- 
estimate nor underestimate them. They're 
just as smart as we are and maybe smarter.” 

Those present at the Detroit meeting claim 
Burgess further stated: 

“They have an air force just as good as 
ours or maybe better.” 


May 25 
Rescue the Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Washington 
Post on Wednesday, May 25, 1955, en- 
titled “Rescue the Reserves”: 

RESCUE THE RESERVES 


The Armed Forces Reserve bill must be 
rescued if future American military strength 
is not to suffer a damaging blow. The bill 
is now stalled in the House after the Powell 
antisegregation amendments gave a field day 
to those who wanted to destroy the measure 
anyhow. Hope that the Senate will extricate 
the House from its dilemma by tacking the 
Reserve bill onto the draft extension now 
seems remote. In the circumstances the 
House must do its own repair work if this 
essential move to backstop the Regular 
Armed Forces is to become law. 

Perhaps Mr. POowELL himself was surprised 
to see the antisegregation amendments 
adopted so easily. The explanation, of 
course, is they offered a convenient weapon 
to those who do not believe in a compulsory 
Reserve. To accomplish a perfectly laudable 
purpose—avoidance of the use of Federal 
authority to compel reservists to train in 
racially segregated units—the Powell efforts 
unhappily injected a civil rights and States 
rights issue into a military bill. State con- 
trol of the National Guard in peacetime, 
rightly or wrongly, is a jealously guarded 
prerogative, and the amendments make the 
bill unpalatable to a number of southerners, 
Ironically, the amendments are superfluous 
from the standpoint of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s existing integration policy. Mean- 
while, the isolationist Bow amendment 
adopted simultaneously would prohibit the 
sending of men conscripted or inducted to 
countries where local governments may try 
American soldiers for civil crimes. This 
would place the Armed Forces under an im- 
possible handicap. 

Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, is an able legislative 
strategist, and perhaps he has a plan up his 
sleeve. Two steps are necessary, it seems to 
us, in order to unsnarl the bill. The first 
is for the House to set aside the Powell 
amendments and the Bow amendment. The 
second is for the Defense Department to give 
firm and unequivocal assurance that it will 
not compel reservists to serve in segregated 
units. Stronger emphasis will be required 
on this point than Secretary Wilson gave 
yesterday. 

These difficulties will not be easy to rectify. 
But it ought to be obvious to everyone sin- 
cerely concerned with the civil-rights aspect 
that an antisegregation move which resulted 
in defeat of the bill would be a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. The great need now is for House Mem- 
bers to rise above personal political concerns 
and look at the broader objective. If the 
bill were to be smothered, this would not 
lessen the necessary reliance on the Reserves 
in an emergency. The result would be 
merely to place the burden on men who have 
already served and send them forth anew 
untrained. If legislators can be persuaded 
of the enormous injustice in this kind of 
gamble, we are confident that they will rally 
to pass the Reserve bill unhampered. 
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Ancient Fort Stands at Cusseta, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. P. O. 
Davis, of Auburn, Ala., has sent to mea 
most interesting article, which appeared 
in the Columbus Ledger under date of 
January 5, 1930, and written by Fred G. 
Storey, about an ancient fort built in the 
days of the Revolutionary War at Cus- 
seta, in Chambers County, Ala. Those 
who are interested in the history of our 
country will enjoy reading this story: 
[From the Columbus Ledger of January 5, 

1930] 


ANCIENT FORT STANDS AT CUSSETA, ALA. 
(By Fred G. Storey) 


(It is known to have been in existence 
about 1800, but history would indicate its 
construction probably in Revolutionary days, 
something about the early days of Cusseta.) 

A grim relic of early and stirring days in 
western Alabama stands at Cusseta, Ala. 
While many storjes are told of how it served 
the people of a once busy settlement no one 
seems to know the year in which it was con- 
structed. 

Its age is believed to extend beyond the 
days of the American Revolution. A citizen 
of Cusseta who died 30 years ago was 94 years 
old at the time of his death. He could re- 
member the same building being there since 
he was a little child. This would make the 
fort at least 110 years old. But since it 
seems to have existed before this it must be 
considerably older. 

This history of this part of Alabama would 
seem to furnish need for the fort as early 
as 1764 when there was considerable trouble 
with Indians. 

What is now Alabama was severely pinched 
between the British province of Illinois and 
West Florida. Spain was weakening in North 
America and Florida was ceded by the 
Spaniards to the British. The King of Eng- 
land decreed that the northern line of west 
Florida should reach to latitude 32 degrees 
north. This brought it to a point between 
Columbus and Old Fort Mitchell and lines 
ran from there south to Apalachicola and 
west to the Mississippi. The province of 
Dlinois came southward overlapping what is 
now north Alabama. 

Indians were numerous in all three terri- 
tories. The redskins were furnished arms 
and encouraged to attack the settlers in what 
is now known as Alabama, before the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Western Alabama was a rich territory and 
Cusseta, a center destined to become one of 
no mean importance. It was natural the 
people of the community should maintain 
the law “to have and to hold” and that they 
should fortify themselves for protection 
against raids and raiders. 

Here it can be conjectured the Cusseta fort 
was built. Its construction was no hap- 
hazard or hurry job. It was built to endure, 
showing that the people of the community 
expected to need defense for a long, long 
time. It was not a hurry job because every 
piece of pine timber in it was carefully and 
smoothly handmade. There is scarcely the 
mark of the axe on the timbers which are 
about 6 inches thick, and laid one upon the 
other like dressed stone. Inside the fort 
was walled and ceiled. Of course there were 
port holes all around it through which the 
defenders could kill, or drive back the enemy. 
There. was also an upstairs to it. Here 
women and children were placed for protec- 
tion. Since the old days it has been 
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weatherboarded, and at some time windows 
cut in it. 

One can imagine some of the tension and 
fear among women and children during these 
raids. They were huddled in the attic of the 
fort while the men in grim determination 
fought off murderous attacks by Indians. 
The Indian’s lands had been virtually taken 
away from him and he was bent on making 
the whites pay the highest price for them 
in blood and massacre. 

Cusseta was in line with the most stirring 
of the Indian troubles. It was in the Ten- 
nessee to Florida path of Jackson’s war on 
the redskins. The different. tribes further 
north became more desperate as they were 
driven south and their numbers added to by 
rebels gathered along the retreat. 

The hustling community had need to build 
a strong fort, because, from the probable 
date of its construction, many years of dan- 
ger lay ahead. The city had its full share of 
troubles when the Indians were being forced 
to move west of the Mississippi. 

How well the fort was built is shown today 
by an examination of its stout timbers. It 
resisted attempts to set fire to it as well as 
every other aggressive attack. 

The fort was not used when the Union 
Army came through. Cusseta was then a 
place of considerable size. It was larger than 
Opelika. It was the trading center for a 
radius of many miles. 
and planters hauled freight and wares from 
Cusseta. The city had 7 drygoods stores, 7 
or 8 bars, 2 large hotels, 2 livery stables. It 
had a large and prosperous population. Also 
a daily stage coach to Lafayette, a city which 
long ago outstripped it in commerce, popu- 
lation, and importance. 

The city had two academies, a female 
academy on the south side of the city in 
charge of Rev. Dr. Williams, a Baptist min- 
ister, and a male academy on the north side 
of the city, conducted by Prof. T. L. Scott. 
These thrived up until the War Between the 
States. 

The settlement was surrounded by many 
rich plantations and the owners sent their 
boys and girls to these academies. The 
young men came to school on horseback, and 
many of the girls came in carriages driven 
by ebony servants. These schools lent much 
gaiety and grandeur to life in Cusseta. They 
brought prosperity to the stores, which were 
up to the minute of their times for such a 
community. The commencements of the 
schools crowded the city with life—youthful 
happiness and aged pride. 

An interesting incident, or rather the end, 
is told of the male academy during the War 
Between the States. A troop of Union cav- 
alry was marching into Cusseto apparently 
not bent on any serious destruction. The 
horses had the swing of tired animals while 
the riders were quiet as after a long ride. 
The male academy was on a hill to their 
right. Suddenly a shot rang out, coming 
from the direction of the male academy. An 
uncle of Mr. T. T. Meadows had resented the 
invasion. From a corner of the academy he 
put his musket to his shoulder and fired into 
the invading cavalrymen. Although the bul- 
let was not felt it was plainly heard by the 
blue warriors. 

Instantly the tired horses Jumped to the 
spur and the whole troop wheeled and raced 
up the hill, surrounded the academy, believ- 
ing they had the sniper in a ring. The 
cavalry officers demanded that he surrender. 
There was no doubt that the Unionists 
intended to make an example of the rebel. 

The ambusher had carefully planned his 
attack and safe retreat. After giving him a 
reasonable time to surrender, the cavalry- 
men put a torch to the building and it was 
soon smoldering ashes. 

The sniper lived to tell of his exploit long 
afterward. The cavalrymen, as a good 
measure of punishment for the assault, also 
burned the depot at Cusseta. 

The Federal Government afterward paid 
Scott for the damage at the academy, Scott, 


Lafayette merchants’ 
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it is said, having claimed to be a Union 
sympathizer. 

Another famous place at Cusseta was 
Black's store. It was situated on the north- 
ern edge of the city. It was a great trading 
place for the Indians. They had much to 
offer in the way of skins and other products 
of the chase, and Black became quite wealthy 
by this trade. He was more than friendly 
with the Indians, a feeling which they are 
said to have reciprocated. This was in the 
latter days of the Indians’ presence in this 
section of Alabama. Through this influence, 
Black is believed to have saved the people 
of Cusseta some Indian troubles they might 
otherwise have had. The Black store also 
did a big business with planters, and the 
building stood on the hill for many years 
after its owner had passed away. 

Indian names abound around Cusseta, 
itself named for the tribe that lived in its 
locality. The creeks and landmarks in the 
vicinity bear Indian names such as Osinippa 
Creek, Wild Cow Creek, and others, The 
Indians gave the name to the latter stream 
because of the many wild cows they encoun- 
tered there. These animals of domestic 
ownership had been allowed to roam so long 
and so far way from their corrals they were 
as ready to attack an intruder as to take 
flight. 

For many years after the war of the sixties 
Cusseta held commercial and social promi- 
nence, but the freeing of the slaves reduced 
the operation of plantations far from any- 
thing like the prewar scale. The men who 
had been masters of these estates were 
neither fitted physically nor by training to 
carry on the former work. The young like- 
wise were unfitted for such work, not that 
they were unwilling to do it, but they were 
unequal to it. The destructive war had 
doubled the great effort to produce from 
the land a simple living. The young peopie 
drifted away from the land to remold their 
lives to other locations and callings. 

But this was not all that caused the 
shrinking of Cusseta. Part of it came later 
when the Atlanta and West Point Railroad 
was built. While the railroad passed through 
Cusseta, it also touched Opelika and made 
the latter place the important shipping point 
it has become. Much of the trade that 
had formerly come to Cusseta now went to 
Opelika. 

It is said that Oak Bowery, near Cusseta, 
was on the original railroad survey. In fact, 
some grading toward the former place is still 
in eixstence as the truth of the statement. 
However, the people of Oak Bowery, which 
was also a thriving community, objected to 
the road coming into it. Then it was that 
the road was changed to pass through Ope- 
lika, and from which the latter city has 
greatly prospered. 

Cusseta is today a city of some 250 in- 
habitants, who seem happy and contented. 
They have much history to be proud of and 
find pleasure in reminisances of former days 
of grandeur and prosperity. How old the 
city is this writer did not learn, because no 
one we could find knew the age of the old 
fort, and the city must have had a consid- 
erable period of existence before the defense 
was built. 


Resolution Opposing Pay TV Passed by 
CBS Television Primary Affiliates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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would like to have printed a resolution 
opposing pay TV passed at the first gen- 
eral conference of CBS Television Affili- 
ates on Thursday, May 19, 1955, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City: 

Whereas in less than a decade American 
free home television has developed from in- 
fancy to the greatest medium of mass com- 
munication ever created, providing a nation- 
wide service to 97 percent of the American 
people; 

Whereas under the American system of 
free television service, the American public 
has been brought the world’s outstanding 
entertainment along with great public events 
as they occur, as well as news, discussions, 
and public affairs; 

Whereas the American people have placed 
their unmistakable stamp of approval on 
this system by investing $134 billion for 
some 37 million television receivers and by 
watching, on an average, over 5 hours a day 
per family; 

Whereas these purchases were made by 
the American people in the unchallenged 
expectation that the present method would 
be continued and that no further expendi- 
ture would be required by them in order to 
see the programs broadcast in each area; 

Whereas a free system is basic to the Amer- 
ican method of broadcasting and has un- 
questionably proven its success and its public 
acceptance; 

Whereas any system which would require 
the public to pay for programs broadcast 
over the air would be wholly inconsistent 
with the history of American broadcasting, 
would divide the American people by barring 
programs to those who could not afford them, 
would use the channels of free air which 
are currently broadcasting free programs to 
the public and would inevitably subtract 
from, if not fatally injure, present free serv- 
ice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the CBS television affiliates 
oppose the proposals to authorize the use of 
the spectrum for pay-as-you-see television, 
and urge CBS to assume leadership for the 
preservation of the present American system 
of free home service. 


H. R. 12 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to send out reprints of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 5, 1955. 
These reprints will not be printed at 
Government expense and will include 
excerpts of the debate on the Laird 
amendment to H. R. 12. 

In adition to the remarks which were 
made by me, I have been given permis- 
sion to include remarks of the following 
Members of Congress who participated 
in the debate on the Laird dairy amend- 
ment: 

Hon. JOHN W. Byrnes, Republican, 
Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 
Representative BYRNES is a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Hon. Victor A. Knox, Republican, 
Member of Congress from the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Michigan. Repre- 
sentative Knox is a member of the Goy- 
ernment Operations Committee. 
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Hon. Harotp D. CooLEY, Democrat, 
Member of Congress from the Fourth 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 
Representative CooLEY is the chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee. 

Hon. W. R. Poace, Democrat, Member 
of Congress from the 11th Congressional 
District of Texas. Representative POAGE 
is vice chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Hon. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, Demo- 
crat, Member of Congress from the First 
Congressional District of . Mississippi. 
Representative ABERNETHY is a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee and 
chairman of the Dairy Subcommittee. 


A Word of Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, generally 
speaking, veterans are very critical of 
the benefits received. from the Veterans’ 
Administration. It is indeed refreshing 
to occasionally receive a word of praise 
for the personnel who dispense these 
benefits. In that connection, I am very 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following letter I have 
received from Mr. Sidney Contess, a vet- 
eran constituent of mine, who has been 
undergoing treatment in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Sunmount, 


N.Y. 
SUNMOUNT, N. J., May 23, 1955. 


Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Öf Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear. CONGRESSMAN: First of all, let it be 
understood that I ask for no favors or special 
consideration for myself or anyone else. 

I am a patient at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital at Sunmount, N. Y., and have 
been here for some 14 months because of a 
service-connected disability incurred dur- 
ing World War II. 

This letter wasn’t prompted or suggested 
by anyone, except the dictates of my own 
conscience. I wish to express my gratitude 
to a group of people at this hospital, and 
feel the best way to do so is in this manner. 

I want to thank the educational therapy 
department and Mrs. F. Glogan in particular 
for trying to put me back on the right path 
to a more useful life through a better edu- 
cation. My thanks also to Dr. M. Lambie, 
my ward doctor, Miss G. Lynch, ward nurse, 
and to Mrs. A. Jacobsen, of the occupational 
therapy department for bringing out a dor- 
mant talent in the manual arts. My ap- 
preciation also goes to the special services 
department, Mr. J. Birmingham, and Mr. L. 
Davis, who had enough patience to show 
me how to operate the hospital radio sta- 
tion, 

There are a group of people who I think 
come into a special category. They are the 
volunteer organizations, such as the VFW, 
American Legion, DAV, Masons, Rotary Club, 
Jewish Welfare Board, and many others. As 
for the individual volunteer who has done 
a great amount of work for the patients over 
the years, my warm thanks to Mrs. M. Gins- 
berg, of Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

I could probably go on like this for a long 
time. There are so many people whose 
names I don't even know, but who have made 
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my recovery a lot easier than it would have 
been otherwise. 

As I said before, these are a good bunch 
of people, and I think the taxpayers are get- 
ting a good value for their dollar here at 
Sunmount Veterans’ Hospital. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY CONTESS. 


Statement by Hon. Norris Poulson, Mayor 
of the City of Los Angeles, to the Senate 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, March 24, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following statement made to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce by the Honorable Norris Poul- 
son, mayor of the great city of Los 
Angeles. 

For many years Mayor Poulson served 
in Congress as the Representative from 
the same district which I now have the 
honor to represent. He also served in 
the State legislature, and now that he 
has become the chief executive officer 
of the third largest city in the country, 
he is adding experience in municipal 
government to his already extensive 
training in the field of State and Fed- 
eral affairs. 

Mayor Poulson is therefore eminently 
qualified to discuss Federal legislation, 
such as the proposed amendment of the 
Natural Gas Act, which will have a vital 
effect upon the people of our city and 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, in his statement, Mayor 
Poulson makes a point which is of great 
concern to all of us who have constit- 
uents in California. He points out that 
our State is now dependent on other 
States for more than half of its natural 
gas supply, even though we are the 
fourth greatest gas producing State. He 
warns that our dependency on an out- 
of-State supply will continue to increase 
as our population grows and our gas 
production declines. 

No one can successfully challenge his 
statement that it is essential to Cali- 
fornia’s welfare that legislation be en- 
acted which will continue to encourage 
the flow of natural gas in interstate com- 
ares at a price that has proven to be 

air. 


I commend his statement to all the 
Members of this House and particularly 
to my colleagues from California. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. Norris POULSON, MAYOR 
OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, TO THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, Marcu 24, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Norris Poulson and I 
am mayor of the city of Los Angeles. I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and because I served for 
several years as a Member of the House of 
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Representatives, you may be sure that I will 
respect your wish that my testimony be as 
brief as possible. I know from experience 
how limited your time is. 

I am here to testify in support of the Ful- 
bright bill (S. 1853) to amend the Natural 
Gas Act and I do so because I am convinced 
that legislation of the type proposed by 
Senator FULBRIGHT—and by my former col- 
lezgues in the House, Oren Harris and Carl 
Hinshaw—is essential if the gas consum- 
ers in the city which I represent are to be 
assured of a dependable supply at a price 
that will continue to be fair. 

But before I dweil on the importance of 
this legislation with respect to the specific 
situation in California, I want first to en- 
Gorze it on grounds of general principie in 
the strongest language I can command. 

Federal regulation—in peacetime—of the 
production price of any commodity is wrong. 
This Nation became strong and great with- 
out it and can only be weakened drastically 
by the application of it to our present free 
economy. Now, however, the seed which 
will produce this unwelcome growth has been 
planted by the Supreme Court decision in 
the Phillips case; and if we permit that seed 
to sprout, we will one day reap a bitter and 
fatal fruit. 

In my judgment, the only safe answer to 

— to enact legislation which 
meets the objectives of the Fulbright-Har- 
ris-Hinshaw bill. 

The people of my.city are very genuinely 
concerned about the fate of this legislation 
because, while California is one of the larger 
gas-producing States, for the purposes of 
this legislation it is very much a gas-con- 
suming State. We are now dependent upon 
other States for about half of our natural- 
gas supply and our dependence on out-of- 
State sources will become greater very quick- 
ly because of our tremendous population 
growth and because natural-gas production 
in California is on the decline. 

I feel that your record should include the 
following statistics relating to the natural- 
gas industry in California. This informa- 
tion was supplied to me by industry sources 
at my request: 

1. Imports of natural gas from other 
States went from nothing in 1946 to 357 
billion cubic feet in 1953. That is about 
40 percent of the State’s total consumption. 
For 1954 it is estimated to be 49.7 percent. 

2. Total consumption in California 
jumped from 487 billion cubic feet in 1946 
to 888 billion cubic feet in 1953. 

3. Marketed production from California 
wells has increased by only 44 billion cubic 
feet—from 487 billion cubic feet in 1946 to 
531 billion cubic feet in 1953. 

4. In 1946, California discovered 803 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas; in 1953, discoveries 
totaled only 50 billion cubic feet. 

5. Reserves declined from about 11 trillion 
cubic feet at the end of 1946 to about 9 tril- 
lion cubic feet at the close of 1953. 

Price controls at the production level, in 
addition to being wrong in principle, would 
have serious effects upon the supply situa- 
tion in California, where the number of gas 
customers has increased 50 percent between 
1946 and 1953. Such controls would shrink 
the total supply of natural gas because it 
would destroy the incentive which gas pro- 
ducers have found necessary to the contin- 
uous exploration and development which 
must go on to keep supply ahead of demand. 

We in California know that any shrinkage 
cf the total supply will mean an even 
sharper reduction in the supply available to 
us, because we are no longer self-sufficient. 
We can understand that producers may pre- 
fer to market their remaining reserves locally, 
where they will be free from Federal control. 
We can understand why many industries 
which need a cheap fuel supply may find it 
advantageous to move to States where their 
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supply of natural gas will not be restricted. 
by Federal price fixing. 

Furthermore, if the supply available for 
interstate markets is reduced, that means 
that the unit cost of sending the remaining 
supply into interstate commerce inevitably 
will increase. And at least part of the in- 
crease will have to. be passed on to the con- 
sumers of my State. 

The importance of this situation is such 
that, in my judgment, every public official 
in California has the duty to urge you and 
the other Members of this Congress to create, 
by legislative action, an economic climate in 
which the natural-gas industry can continue 
to operate in the public interest. 


A moment ago I spoke of my deep devo- _ 


tion to the principle of nonregulation by 
the Federal Government. I might wish, as 
does Senator FULBRIGHT, that the legislation 
before you could be limited to a straight- 
forward prohibition on the Federal control 
of natural-gas prices at the wellhead. How- 
ever, the practicalities of the situation are 
that the President's Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy has 
recommended otherwise and it therefore 
seems to be the better part of wisdom to 
follow the legislative path which this White 
House report has marked out. 

In following this report, this legislation— 
as I read it—does exempt the producers of 
natural gas from direct price controls by 
the Federal Power Commission. But other 
sections of the hbill—if I understand them 
correctly—impose a new set of terms and 
conditions under which the pipeline com- 
panies may do business with the producers 
and these conditions provide very effective 
indirect controls upon the producer’s price. 
Again, I understand, these new terms and 
conditions follow precisely the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s committee. 

Now, if that is the correct analysis of this 
bill it appears to me that this bill is not 
being accurately described when it is called— 
as it almost always is—simply a bill to ex- 
empt the independent producers of natural 
gas from Federal regulation. 

In my judgment, it comes closer to being 
a “consumer amendment” than a “producer 
amendment.” For, while it does relieve the 
producer from the kind of direct utility type 
regulation which eventually would strangle 
the interstate movement of natural gas 
which is so important to California, at the 
same time it provides the consumer with a 
“4 ply” protection which. would far surpass 
anything that he has heretofore enjoyed. 
Here are the consumer’s safeguards, as I see 
them, in this legislation: 

(1) The continued regulation, by State or 
local agencies, of the gas-distributing com- 
panies. 

(2) The continued regulation of the inter- 
state pipeline companies by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

(3) A return to the extremely effective 
protection of a competitive market at the 
production level which for 17 years prior 
to the Phillips case decision kept field prices 
of natural gas at a low level while the over- 
all cost of living was going up sharply. 

(4) The new terms and conditions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Fulbright-Harris-Hinshaw bill 
which will provide the definite brake against 
runaway prices. 

Mr. Chairman, part of my purpose in com- 
ing here today was to do whatever I could 


to dispel any impression to the effect that: 


all of the mayors of the larger cities are 
opposed to this legislation. I have just 
been to New York for the annual meeting of 
the United States Conference of Mayors and 
my observation is that not even most—much 
less all—of the mayors there wanted to see 


the natural gas industry placed in Federal 
chains. 


While I will not presume to speak for my 
colleagues who are on the same side as I— 
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or against those who differ with me—I would 
urge those who have not been heard to tell 
you how they feel. In California alone, the 
governments of more than 20 of our larger 
cities already are on record in support of 
the Fulbright-Harris-Hinshaw bill, either by 
action of the city council or the mayor—or 
both. While I am not authorized to speak 
for these governments, I do feel free to leave 
with you this list of cities where such action 
has been taken: 

Anaheim, Alhambra, Compton, Glendale, 
Huntington Beach, Pomona, Riverside, Santa 
Ana, Santa Barbara, South Gate, San Mateo, 
Stockton, San Diego, San’ Bernardino, and 
Ventura. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank you and the 
members of this committee for giving me 
your time and attention. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Massachusetts 
State Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and copy of the res- 
olution that was unanimously adopted at 
the 57th annual convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Council, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, at Springfield, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COUNCIL, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Boston, Mass., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
-Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: Enclosed. please find copy of 
resolution that was unanimously adopted at 
our 57th annual convention held in Spring- 
field, Mass., April 16 and 17, 1955. 

It is our sincere hope that you will help 
in furthering this cause. 

We feel that decent housing is a vital 
necessity for the morale of the citizens of 
this great Commonwealth. 

Thanking you for the cooperation we have 
received from you in the past and for the 
future, I am 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD CARDARETT, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas the acute shortage of housing has 
become so alarming that the people of our 
country are in a state of grave concern about 
their means of adequate shelter in the pres- 
ent and the immediate future in Massa- 
chusetts and other parts of our Nation; and 

Whereas private industry is unable or un- 
willing to meet this shortage of housing 
in a way that will provide the necessary 
facilities for the people in the various age 
and financial brackets, particularly the ag- 
ing whose means of finance are limited to the 
old age assistance income that is available 
to them in a meager amount, and 

Whereas there seems to be an unwillingness 
on the part of the authorities to properly 
meet the housing emergency regionally and 
nationally: Be it therefore 
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Resolved, That this convention of carpen- 
ters assembled in Springfield, Mass., record 
themselves in favor of a stepped-up housing 
program that will adequately meet the needs 
of our people; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution will 
be spent to the proper authorities, federally 
and locally, as may be required to implement 
these provisions into practical and immediate 
operations. 


Addresses at Ground-Breaking Ceremonies 
for the Harry S. Truman Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on May 


8 it was my pleasure to be present at 
two fine events which took place in Jack- 


son County, Mo. On that Mother’s Day 


Sunday afternoon in Slover Park, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., were held the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the Harry S. 
Truman Library. 

That evening in the Muehlebach Hotel 
in Kansas City, Mo., hundreds of former 
President Truman’s friends met at a 
dinner honoring him on the occasion of 
his 71st birthday. 

In the afternoon the principal speaker 
was Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the 
University of Missouri. In the evening 
the principal speaker was Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas. Both speeches were unus- 
ually fine and I include them herewith: 


Remarks or ELMER ELLIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE TRUMAN LIBRARY, May 8, 1955 


We are met here today to break ground 
for a new scholarly and patriotic institution, 
dedicated to the use of the public. Here in 
Independence, where Missouri's President 
made his home and which has been associ- 
ated in every way with his career, we are 
today beginning a foundation that at once 
will be a memorial to a distinguished states- 
man, a museum of great value in public 
education and a library of enormous useful- 
ness to scholars of American and world his- 
tory and politics. 

Here will be collections of the arts, me- 
mentos of official and private life, replicas 
of a national shrine, the executive office in 
Washington, all intimately fonnected with 
the destiny that brought the man from In- 
dependence to the position of leadership in 
the greatest of nations at a gigantic crisis 
in the world’s history. The man from In- 
dependence, his personality, his work and 
his fame will all be enshrined here in an 
American institution combining a museum 
with a great research library. Fortunately 
it will contain the complete set of his papers. 
This set will not be destroyed by unwise 
descendants as one President’s was. Or by 
fire as were another's. Nor will they be 
permanently damaged by the separation of 
the so-called personal from the official pa- 
pers as were Thomas Jefferson’s by an un- 
wise Congress. Nor will these treasures be 
kept hidden from historians for many years 
as have been still others. 

One cannot overestimate the importance 
for scholarship of a collection of papers, 
complete as to the leader and extensive as 
to the times. Some years ago President 
Truman placed his senatorial papers in the 
western historical manuscript collections 
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of the University of Missouri. There they 
remained until this location was selected as 
the depository for the presidential papers. 
While he had a clear legal right to the repos- 
session of the senatorial papers, Mr. Truman 
insisted that he had given them to the 
University of Missouri, and they were the 
university’s to do with as it pleased. To 
keep them would have given great prestige to 
the university because of their value for his- 
tory. But I am proud to say that when I 
polled our historians, political scientists, and 
librarians they were unanimous in declar- 
ing that the senatorial papers belonged with 
the presidential papers, where they are today. 

Today marks an important milestone in 
the building of this great memorial. But it 
is not enough, nor are we through. The 
Nation has a responsibility here that In- 
dependence and Missouri share. This is to 
complete and round out this entire project, 
not only as planned, but even on a larger 
scale. ; 

There should be a continuing program 
looking toward expanding the museum as- 
pects of the collection. In the next 100 years 
many items will come to light that will bear 
in important ways on President Truman's 
career. Most of these will be donated by 
owners, if properly approached; some will 
have to be purchased, for which funds will 
have to be kept available. Provisions must 
be made for this development in exhibit 
space in this building. 

Some day there will center in this build- 
ing a project for the publication of the let- 
ters of President Truman, much as we have 
recently completed or started the publica- 
tion of the papers of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. These are 
great, scholarly enterprises that put copies 
of the most essential manuscripts in every 
scholar’s study. ‘These publications are ex- 
pensive, and are heavily underwritten by the 
Government or by private philanthropy. 
Questions of security and good taste will 
prevent a complete publication of letters 
until considerable time has passed, but in 
the meantime there will be small collections 
of selected papers edited and published. 

Then there are grants to aid and encourage 
research in this period of American leader- 
ship. We can probably depend upon the 
great scholarly foundations to promote this 
objective, providing we do our part in mak- 
ing research here convenient and providing 
we set up an organization capable of ad- 
ministering such grants. 

Most important of all is the great library 
supplementary to the Truman papers and 
personal library that must be created here 
if this is to become the great center of re- 
search and study that this notable collection 
of papers deserves. That collection should 
include everything available that relates to 
the period of the Second World War and the 
cold-war periods. It must include these: 

1. Papers of as many Cabinet members and 
other close associates of Mr. Truman as it is 
possible to bring together. This is not 
something that is brought about by merely 
willing it. It takes difficult labor on the 
part of several people to get this done, and 
I have no doubt that we will be adding 
papers in this category although at a much 
reduced rate, 100 years from now. 

2. Sets of the documents of all the gov- 
ernments of the world for the years 1935 to 
1960, and with such others published sub- 
sequently that throw light upon the Tru- 
man period. 

3. Microfilms of original files of the prin- 
cipal newspapers of the world for the same 
period. 

4. Copies of histories and memoirs writ- 
ten in all languages, now and later, that deal 
in an important way with the Truman years. 

5. Microfilms of unpublished research 
studies in university and government li- 
braries which deal in an important manner 
with these same developments, 
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6. While these are the most important 
needs, we must also remember that historical 
study is not exclusively by periods. It is in 
a significant way also topical and cumula- 
tive. To study and understand the exercise 
of executive power from 1945 to 1953 we need 
to have extensive information on its exercise 
under previous Chief Executives of the 
United States, for in a real sense Harry S. 
Truman was the descendant of all the Presi- 
dents who had occupied that office before 
him, and what they did as history and 
precedent, had important relationships, both 
positive and negative, to what he did. Thus 
the library of all studies relating to the 
Presidency of the United States is an essen- 
tial for completing this library. 

In summary, what we need is first to com- 
plete our original plan in terms of building 
both library and museum. 

After that, we must have a smaller con- 
tinuing program of acquisitions both to the 
museum and the library, that will assist the 
national Archives and go beyond what it is 
apt or able to undertake. This will call for 
a permanent organization devoted to the 
growth and expansion of this institution to 
make it and keep it a dignified and useful 
memorial to Missouri's contribution to world 
statesmanship—a program that will insure a 
library that will grow in usefulness to 
scholars and indeed to all mankind, a bene- 
factor of all research and scholarship. 

Let us not set our sights low. Here is a 
cause and a project that offers the possi- 
bility of growing in importance with time. 
This occasion calls for dedication to the tasks 
remaining rather than merely congratula- 
tions on a start well made, 
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SPEECH BY FRANKLIN D. MURPHY, CHANCELLOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF A DINNER CELEBRATING THE 71ST 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF Harry S. TRUMAN, 
May 8, 1955 


The privilege of representing one’s fellow 
citizens at this birthday dinner would be 
great enough honor for a Missourian,, but to 
ask a Kansan to come jayhawking over to 
Missouri on such a peaceful mission tran- 
scends all historical logic and must be due 
only to Mr. Truman's well-known tolerance 
and his determination to extinguish once 
and for all any residual embers of the border 
unpleasantness of the 1860’s. I suppose still 
another reason for my participation, and 
that of my academic colleagues as well, relate 
to the feeling on the part of some that a 
library bears a relationship to a university, 
perhaps even as much a football team. 

Whatever the reasons, however, I am de- 
lighted to be present to pay my respects to 
our distinguished neighbor, and particularly 
on the day of the start of the project so near 
to his heart. 

This afternoon the turning of a spade full 
of earth set in motion a chain of events 
which will culminate in the opening of a 
great repository of material crucial to the 
understanding of our times—the Truman 
papers. For this accomplishment, the Amer- 
ican people have many to thank—the thou- 
sands who by their contributions, large and 
small, made possible the construction of the 
building, the city of Independence, the Na- 
tional Archives, close friends and coworkers 
of Mr. Truman, and most important of all 
the well-developed sense of history which he 
possesses. From the beginning, I am sure 
that he more than anyone else has been able 
to visualize the stream of historians, polit- 
ical scientists, and just plain citizens, to 
whom the library will become a sine qua non 
in any effort to measure, put into perspec- 
tive, and assess this complex part of a com- 
plex century. Appropriately located here on 
the Midwestern soil from which he sprang, 
of which he has always been properly pride- 
ful, this library represents a significant addi- 
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tion to the cultural and scholarly resources 
of mid-America as well as the Nation. 

However, the library will have a. symbolic 
function, a bit more dificult to define but 
perhaps even more important than its literal 
and practical] usage. It will tell the story of 
the farm boy who. became the freely elected 
President of the United States and thereby 
restate eloquently and by example the con- 
cept of opportunity for all our youth, regard- 
less of position or economic status. 

In the letters, papers, and documents, is to 
be found a complete and detailed case his- 
tory of American political processes, never 
the most efficient, frequently cumbersome, 
often misunderstood, but, wondrous to be- 
hold, effectively serving the eternal objective 
of a free people—enlightened self govern- 
ment. 

The American people will no doubt in 
future tense and troubled times, as now, 
require the vigorous reminder that free ex- 
pression and the right of dissent within the 
basic ground rules of decency, fair play, and 
the Constitution, are absolutely crucial to 
the vitality of our democracy. The famous 
statement of Voltaire, “I may not agree with 
what you say but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it,” has never been trans- 
lated into pure Americanese more effectively 
than by the acts and words of Mr. Truman. 

Only he who consciously or subconsciously 
questions the validity of a system fears con- 
stant examination of that system. Mr. Tru- 
man's simple but-dedicated faith in our 
American political systems has made it pos- 
sible for him, along with Milton, not to 
worry about the outcome when truth and 
falsehood are pitted against each other. He 
has only been concerned that the ground 
Tules in such a conflict be fair ones. 

At a time when effective leadership of the 
free world means moral leadership, Mr. Tru- 
man’s blunt insistence that man be measured 
by performance rather than prejudice was 
never more significant. All around this fer- 
menting globe, proud and ancient peoples 
reach for their place in the human spectrum. 
They, of all colors, races and creeds, along 
with ourselves, have one basic common de- 
nominator—we are all God's children, and 
as such have the dignity of human beings. 
Mr. Truman's intolerance of bigotry in what- 
ever form, religious, racial, or political, stems 
from his intuitive knowledge that a nation 
or a world can not achieve real freedom so 
long as second-class citizens exist for any 
reason. He has not fallen into the intel- 
lectual trap of feeling that mere material 
progress is the road to peace and security. 


For me, and I believe for millions of others, 
this library and the man whose papers it will 
house, symbolize that which Jefferson called 
the genius of the people—all the people— 
with their human imperfections, their basic 
Gecency, their kindliness, their loyalties, 
their sense of fair play, their generosity, their 
faith, their capacity to govern themselves, 
and their sense of outrage at efforts by mis- 
guided or evil men to destroy their freedom 
and individuality or that of their neighbors, 

Mr. President, I think the record is clear 
that political life sometimes leads to contro- 
versy, and I believe that a study of your life 
would not lead us to alter that view. I fur- 
ther suggest that there is every reason to 
believe that you are simply not constitu- 
tionally capable of just fading away but will 
continue to comment on public affairs, thus 
further enriching the stacks of the library 
with your characteristic brand of pure 
Americana. 

From childhood, one of my special heroes 
has been that wise and intuitive American, 
Benjamin Franklin. In the 18th century, in 
& letter to one of his friends, the great 
chemist, Joseph Priestley, he penned some 
thoughts that you have been voicing to a 
20th-century America, often too preoccupied 
with gadgets, bombs, motorcars, and home 
permanents to listen. The sagacious old 
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Franklin, with uncanny prescience, wrote: 
“The rapid progress true science now makes, 
occasions my regretting sometimes that I 
was born so soon. It is impossible to imagine 
the height to which may be carried, in a 
thousand years, the power of man over mat- 
ter. We may perhaps learn to deprive large 
masses of their gravity, and give them abso- 
lute levity, for the sake of easy transport. 
Agriculture may diminish its labor and dou- 
ble its produce; and all diseases may by sure 
means be prevented or cured, not excepting 
even that of old age, and our lives length- 
ened at pleasure, beyond even the ante- 
Giluvian standard. O that moral science 
were in as fair a way of improvement, that 
men would cease to be wolves to one another, 
and that human beings would at length learn 
what they now improperly call humanity.” 

I take the liberty of not only wishing you 
happy birthday, but also presume to express 
our collective gratitude for the gift of your 
papers to our country. They will forever 
stand as a permanent and meaningful ex- 
ample of your notable efforts to have men 
cease to be wolves to one another so that hu- 
manity may be given even fresher and fuller 
meaning. Many happy returns of the day 
sir—71 to to be exact. 


Ohio Business Firm Assists in Salk 
Vaccination Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter from one of my constituents is 
an excellent example of the manner in 
which business enterprises might assist 
in the Salk vaccination of schoolchil- 
dren. I am pleased to place it in the 
Record so that it may have widespread 
publication in the hope that their plan 
might be followed by other private or- 
ganizations in other communities: 

THE NATIONAL MACHINERY Co., 
Tiffin, Ohio, May 10, 1955. 
Hon. JACKSON E. BETTS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BETrs: We call your 
attention to the attached memorandum 
which has been posted on our plant bulletin 
board in connection with antipolio vaccine. 

In the National Machinery family there 
are 1,000 children in line for antipolio inocu- 
lations and we deem it a privilege to under- 
write the entire cost. Without even being 
invited, several local doctors have volun- 
teered to work with us on a no-charge basis. 

This may strike you as a rather unusual 
way of going about an all-important prob- 
lem, but here is our procedure. We learned 
it through having the bloodmobile visit our 
plant in the same fashion—everyone pitches 
in and the result is 197 pints of blood in 6 
hours. This is an Ohio record. 

We plan to have our 1,000 children inocu- 
lated in the National Machinery recreation 
rooms during regular working hours. The 
mothers will bring the children to the plant 
and the father will leave his work and have 
his hand on his child’s shoulder while it re- 
ceives. an inoculation which may save its 
life. 


The polio vaccine program has hit our 
people with tremendous impact. Our way 
of handling the program has quieted every- 
one, and the dollar problem has been entirely 
removed. 
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As freemen, the employees and our com- 
pany go hand in hand, get big things done, 
and go places together. 

We thought you'd like to know of our 
efforts. Perhaps it may be the birth of an 
idea that could work nationwide. 

Respectfully, 
THE NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. 
J. H. FrizpMan, President. 


REA’s Odd Birthday Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks, i 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on May 20, 1955: 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
celebrates its 20th anniversary under strange 
circumstances. Because it has been so bril- 
liant a success, it is now engaged in a fight 
for its life. 

Those shortsighted citizens who saw no 
need for REA 20 years ago see no need for it 
to continue now that 92 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms are connected to powerlines. 
They affect not to realize that the surface 
has barely been scratched in the use of elec- 
tricity on farms for more productive, more 
profitable farming, and more pleasant living. 
They dismiss as only a small statistic the 
more than 400,000 farms that still lack elec- 
tricity entirely. 

So, the Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment announces that REA’s job is finished. 
It proposes to return the financing of rural 
electrification to private lenders, whose fail- 
ure to do anything about it—along with the 
majority of private power companies—was 
what caused REA to be created. 

In the Eisenhower administration, as well 
as in the Hoover Commission, the battle to 
kill REA is on. Loans for new generating 
facilities and transmission lines are virtual- 
ly nonexistent. Public power systems are 
told by the Interior Department to seek the 
increased power supplies they need, and its 
transmission, from privately owned power 
companies—“to negotiate with a gun at their 
heads,” as Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
puts it. The preference clause, which en- 
ables public systems to get any publicly pro- 
duced power at all—the private companies 
still get the bulk of it—is under attack in 
the administration. 


Here in our own part of the country, five 
cooperatives in Missouri and Oklahoma which 
generate and transmit power in the area of 
the Southwestern Power Administration are 
in danger of being bankrupted, with $75 
million invested, by the Administration’s 
breach of their contract for exchange of 
power with SPA. 

This is the dark picture the shortsighted 
like tosee. The picture of the future which 
the longer sighted have in mind is better to 
look at. American farm homes are expected 
to double their consumption in the next 10 
years and triple it in the next 20. For every 
dollar spent in bringing power to the farm, 
three or four dollars will be spent by the 
farmer for wiring, plumbing, and electric 
appliances. 

While it is estimated that between nine 
and twelve billion dollars has been spent for 
these purposes on electrified farms so far, the 
bulk of the stimulation to the appliance 
market is stillto come. There are more than 
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400 farm uses for electricity and at least 250 
of them increase production or make farming 
more profitable; while as yet two-thirds of 
farm homes lack inside bathrooms because 
they must first be equipped with electric 
pumping systems. 

Farm homes can be supplied with tele- 
phone service over the same lines that bring 
them electricity, and by the same organiza- 
tion. Yet only about 40 percent of the farms 
in the United States have telephone serv- 
ice. Here in this subsidiary activity alone 
is a tremendous job for REA in the years 
ahead—and a healthful stimulation for busi- 
ness concerns which will sell the materials 
and. equipment. 

REA finished? Hardly. The American 
farmer, having come into the light of the 
industrial revolution at almost incredibly 
long last, is not going to welcome being in- 
vited back into the kerosene age. 

Nor will retrogression in rural electrifica- 
tion be acceptable to the industrialists and 
commercial concerns whose prosperity has 
gone hand in hand with the modernization 
of the farm. 

To REA at 20 we say: Many more years of 
increasingly useful life serving the Amer- 
ican farmer and, through him, all the Amer- 
ican people. 


To Protect the Consumer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is interested in pro- 
tecting the consumer from unnecessary 
expenditure of millions and millions of 
dollars yearly, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Press on Mon- 
day, May 23, and which I insert in the 
Recorp under leave previously obtained: 


To PROTECT THE CONSUMER 


Cleveland enjoys excellent natural gas 
service, an adequate supply and rates that 
compare favorably with any in the country. 

Quite understandably, for these reasons 
many Clevelanders have switched to gas 
over competing fuels. 

These consumers, both residential and in- 
dustrial, have invested millions of dollars 
in equipment to use gas. 

If the price of natural gas were to soar, 
they would be in a bad way. 

They couldn't just buy another brand. 
Gas is a monopoly. 

Nor could they change their gas fur- 
naces, stoves, ranges, and industrial ovens 
to some other fuel overnight. 

In other words, Clevelands gas consum- 
ers must have the protection of some public 
price control. 

There are such protections today. 

The price to consumers here is regulated 
and the price of transporting the gas from 
the wells, mostly in southwestern States, 
also is regulated. 

And, by Federal law, the price of the gas 
at the wells also can be regulated. 

But a number of producers of gas—and 
that includes many of the Nation’s big oil 
companies—want to end price regulation at 
the wells. 

Pending in both House and Senate today 
are bills to accomplish these ends. 

There are two main arguments given in 
favor of eliminating control at the wells. 
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One is that there are more than 4,000 pro- 
ducers, most of them small, who would quit 
looking for gas if they didn’t have the in- 
centive of a free market. 

(Actually, a few major producers have a 
virtual monopoly on natural gas production. 
The small producer is not a significant fac- 
tor. 

(It also seems unlikely that producers are 
suddenly going to quit in view of the tre- 
mendous demand and profitable markets 
they now possess.) 

The other argument is that no other 
product is regulated at the source and that 
there is danger of extending these controls 
to the rest. of the oil industry since oil and 
gas occur together. 

(It is true that no other product is regu- 
lated at the source. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is the only logical place to regu- 
late natural gas since it goes direct into a 
pipeine at the well and emerges in the con- 
sumer’s premises. 

(All other regulation would be meaning- 
less if the original price at the well sky- 
rocketed. 

(The other part of the argument—that 
there is a danger of extending control to the 
rest of the oil industry—is a legitimate con- 
cern. There must be safeguards to prevent 
any such arbitrary controls.) 

To remove the Federal Power Commission's 
authority to control natural gas prices at the 
wells could be disastrous to millions of con- 
sumers, large and small. 

The bills now before Congress to end or 
seriously weaken such controls should be 
defeated in the public interest. 


Resolution of Dorn-Tell Post, No. 7429, of 
the VFW, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress the following resolution adopted 
by the Dorn-Tell Post, No. 7429, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Milwaukee, 
pertaining to my bill, H. R. 600, which 
would authorize the construction of a 
new general medical-surgical hospital at 
the Veterans’ Administration center, 
Wood, Wis., and for other purposes. I 
hope that this bill will receive early and 
favorable consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs and by the 
House: 

“Whereas H. R. 600 has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, having to do 
with the construction of a new hospital at 
Wood, Wis.; and 

“Whereas this hospital is very badly needed 
due to the crowded conditions at Wood, Wis.; 
and 

“Whereas many of the buildings at the 
present Wood, Wis., veterans’ hospital are so 
old and dilapidated that they are a fire 
hazard, and should have been replaced years 
ago, and 

“Whereas we feel this bill warrants pass- 
age: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Dorn-Tell Post No. 
7429, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars re- 
quests your every effort in the passage of this 
bill, H. R. 600.” 
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Passed unanimously in regular meeting of 
the Dorn-Tell Post, No. 7429, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, this 5th day of May 1955. 

ROBERT W. Huco, Commander, 
ROBERT H. DAMUTH, Adjutant, 


Let Freedom Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, an editorial 
entitled “Let Freedom Ring,” by H. L. 
Hunt, which appeared in the Facts Forum 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let FREEDOM RING 
(By H. L. Hunt) 


A nation cannot long endure without pa- 
triotism, and the best means we have to 
keep patriotism bright and glowing, and to 
turn back the ugly tide of communism, may 
be so natural and so simple that it has been 
overlooked. 

The Golden Rule, time-honored, accepted, 
and its merit so well known that it is un- 
questioned, may be the deep and powerful 
force which, if applied for the noble purpose, 
would save America’s opportunity system 
from the skillful design of its enemies who 
in their bright, distorted minds, plan its 
destruction. 


“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you”—recognize their love of coun- 
try, and share their pride in it as you would 
like them to take note of your loyalty to the 
land you love, and share with you your pride 
in loyalty. Seek out patriots—they are not 
hard to find—and give them a pat on the 
back, just as you silently yearn for a kind 
word about your own devotion to America, 
Let them again feel that it is not old fash- 
ioned nor unfashionable to be patriotic, not 
even unprofitable. You would like for your 
love of your land to be a constant joy to 
brighten your day. You may be sure they 
would like the same. As you do unto 
others, see that their loyalty to country shall 
not brand them as a crank, or result in any 
other hardship, but become a healthful, 
prideful, pleasure. Here you can meet on 
common ground. 


It is natural—it is usual—to appreciate 
others of like mind. Find them—they are 
all around you—you will find them, some 
timidly, plugging for freedom, perhaps fear- 
ful of attracting notice which will start the 
smear artists working—find some adding pa- 
triotism (to their) ads, or some commend- 
ing and encouraging those who are advertis- 
ing for America as well as for sales. All need 
your help. And when you find them, let 
them know you understand and appreciate 
them, Your approval can mean much to 
them in this strange atmosphere where a 
display of loyalty to our country can start a 
raising of eyebrows. Their approval will in 
turn give you a renewed confidence, and a 
new hope for the future—hope for your 
children—hope for freedom in a free world— 
hope for America. 

Patriots are overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority, and when you and your kind by the 
millions begin standing up to be counted, 
become vocal, and let your convictions be 
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known, an awakening and quickening of 
commonsense about public affairs in Amer- 
ica will afford the traitors meager feeding 
ground—a barren field for infiltration. 
Communists do not fancy facing the hot 
flame of freedom. 

Again, you may tingle with the thought let 
freedom ring, and you may unexpectedly find 
yourself humming the tune—or voicing the 
words. The fiag—our country’s flag—and 
the Star-Spangled Banner again may stir 
your blood, and you will feel as grateful as 
the title implies when you remember, or sing, 
God Bless America. 

When this comes to pass, with you and 
with your friends—it will be without sacri- 
fice, hardship or travail, for the most natural 
thing in all the world has taken place. The 
sending and the receiving of a force as 
potent as love of liberty—loyalty—pride in 
loyalty, reinstates true value. It will halt 
appeasements, end betrayals, and when it 
reaches a national scale, will restore national 
pride. 

Let freedom ring—with millions tingling 
the joyous bells. Each and every person tak- 
ing part in this crusade should watch out 
for other participants, large or small, to boost 
them on their way. The plan for patriotism 
in ads is not an avenue for personal aggran- 
dizement, and cannot be centered around any 
one person. It must grow and expand far 
beyond any individual, or his ideas. It is 
for our country and those who love liberty 
devotedly. Skee 

There are no dues to pay. In sharing in 
add patriotism to ads you will have become 
part and parcel of a national existence which 
is a joy unto you. Wholly.on your own you 
will have become a vital link in an unbroken 
chain of integrity, loyalty, and. pride in 
loyalty. which. must be held intact to keep 
America’s opportunity system functioning. 

Your cost is nil. If you advertise and fre- 
quently include patriotic plugs in your ads, 
more than twice as many people will read 
them as would otherwise, and you will have 
shown the best of reasons for patronage. 
To all patriots: The only cost to you is to 
find, recognize, understand, approve, and en- 
courage the patriots who are all around 
you, probably neglected and lonely, and 
knowing of their pride in their patriotism 
“do unto them as you would have them do 
unto you.” Let freedom ring. 


NACA Gees Atomic 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press May 24 relative to 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in Cleveland, entitled 
“NACA Goes Atomic”: 

NACA Gors ATOMIC 

There is a portent of great things to come 
in the Washington dispatch reporting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's signature of the bill ap- 
propriating $8,760,000 for expansion of 
NACA's Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory 
at Cleveland Hopkins Airport. 

Most of the money will be used to con- 
struct a new facility for the development of 
atomic powered aircraft engines. 

Thus, Cleveland, one of the birthplaces of 
aviation, is assured a major role in the new 
era of atomic flight. 
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Although they don’t often get credit for 
it, the skilled engineers and technicians of 
NACA are entitled to take a bow for the vast 
strides taken in the past few decades by 
American commercial and military flying. 
The safety of airline passengers—and the 
security of the Nation—are largely products 
of their inquiring minds and experiments. 

May NACA speed the day of atomic flight. 


Freedom for Man—A World Safe for 
Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress entitled “Freedom for: Man—A 
World Safe for Mankind.” The address 
was delivered today by Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, at the Woodrow Wilson House, 
at the meeting to announce the plans 
for the Woodrow Wilson centennial an- 
niversary during 1956. The address is 
to be broadcast this evening, from 10:30 
to 11 p. m., over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. 


Mr. President, the address by Mr. 
Baruch deserves careful reading by every 
Member of Congress. It is an address 
about one of our truly great liberal Presi- 
dents, by a man who knew him and 
served him well. I certainly commend a 
reading of the address to every Member 
of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM FOR MAN—A WORLD SAFE FOR 

MANKIND 


(Address by Bernard M. Baruch at Woodrow 
Wilson House at meeting to announce 
plans for Woodrow Wilson Centennial An- 
niversary during 1956) 

As one of the dwindling group who knew 
Woodrow Wilson, who worked with him and 
who were privileged to call him friend, I am 
pleased at this opportunity to pay tribute 
to him. No more fitting theme could have 
been chosen for the centennial anniversary 
of his birth next year than the one pro- 
posed by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation: 
“Freedom for man—aA world safe for man- 
kind.” That theme sums up not only the 
ideals of Woodrow Wilson and the goals for 
which he labored but the deepest yearning 
of mankind and the crucial question of our 
time. 

I have never known a man more richly 
endowed in mind and spirit—a man with 
character more noble than Woodrow Wilson. 
He was a rare human being and a complex 
one, this aristocratic man of the people, 
scholar-statesman, practical idealist, reli- 
gious-humanist. In him there was a purity 
of purpose which power could not corrupt. 
He stands in the forefront of those who have 
struggled to introduce ethical considera- 
tions into the conduct of world affairs. Con- 
fronted by a choice between the right as he 
saw it and the expedient, he invariably chose 
the right. l 

It is not easy to understand men such as 
he. They appear too infrequently. Perhaps 
we may say of him what he said of Lincoln, 
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that “natures deep as his and various almost 
to the point of contradiction can be sounded 
only by the judgment of like sort, if such 
there be.” But whether or not we can grasp 
the complexity of the man, the world recog- 
nizes in him one of the giants, not only of 
his time, but of all time. The years have 
neither tarnished his ideals nor invalidated 
his principles. They never will. 

Woodrow Wilson came to the world of 
politics from the quite different world of 
scholarship. These academic years were 
years of preparation for. leadership. His 
studies were devoted not to the theory but 
to the practice of government, not to doc- 
trine but to affairs. He came to know the 
meaning of freedom—its privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, the nature of democracy, its 
potentialities and problems, and the real 
working of the American political system 
with all its strengths and weaknesses. And 
it should be added he understood human na- 
ture, now wise, now foolish, now noble, now 
base. 

He was a natural leader who could cap- 
ture public opinion as by wireless. His own 
words on the gift of leadership sum up his 
capacity for it. “A great nation,” he wrote, 
“is led by a man who speaks not the rumors 
of the street, but a new principles of a new 
age; a man in whose ears the voices of the 
nation do not sound like the accidental and 
discordant notes that come from the voice 
of the mob but concurrent and concordant, 
like the united voices of a chorus, whose 
Many meanings unite in his understanding 
in a single meaning and reveal to him a 
single vision, so that he can spak what no 
man else knows, the common meaning of 
the common voice. Such is the man who 
leads a great, free democratic nation.” Such 
a man was Wilson. 

He led America and the world toward the 
goal of international peace and freedom. If 
we are ever to attain that goal, if we are to 
make the world safe for mankind, we would 
do well to learn from Wilson. If we are to 
preserve liberty against the ruthless chal- 
lenge which confronts it today, we must un- 
derstand it as he did. 

Most men cherish liberty. Few understand 
it. Wilson did. 

Liberty, he knew, was the source of Amer- 
ica’s greatness and its most priceless posses- 
sion. “This is not America because it is 
rich,” he said. “This is not America be- 
cause it has set up for a great population 
great opportunities of material prosperity. 
America is a name which sounds in the ears 
of men everywhere as a synonym with indi- 
vidual opportunity because it is a synonym 
of individual liberty.” Individual liberty— 
the words are inseparable. The individual is 
“the first fact of liberty.” There can be 
“no corporate liberty,” Wilson insisted. “Lib- 
erty belongs to the individual or it does not 
exist.” 

Yet liberty, indispensable as it is, is not 
the only ingredient of democratic govern- 
ment. Democracy requires not only a free 
citizenry, free to dissent, but an enlight- 
ened and self-disciplined one, which explains 
why it is the most difficult of all forms of 
government, as nations newly independent 
are discovering. “Liberty,” Wilson wrote, 
“is not itself government. In the wrong 
hands—in hands unpracticed, undisciplined, 
it is incompatible with government.” De- 
mocracy, he was saying, is organized self- 
restraint. In these days when it is under 
seige, self-discipline is the first imperative 
of its defense. In the last analysis, our 
only freedom in these times is the freedom 
to discipline ourselves. If we fail we shall 
be compelled to submit to the discipline 
which others will impose upon us. 

Liberty is never secure. The threat to it 
May come in many forms—in naked ag- 
gression, in stealthy subversion, in the slo- 
gans and blandishments with which tyrants 
mask their designs on people hungry for a 
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better life. It would be bitterly ironic if 
those nations of the world which have re- 
cently gained their independence and those 
struggling for it should be seduced by the 
false promises of an oppressor worse than 
any they have ever known. It is a tribute 
to many of them that they are alive to the 
danger and that they are not deceived by 
the empty promise of neutralism. 

Liberty requires not only unceasing vigi- 
lance, but unceasing work. “Liberty,” as 
Wilson said, “is not something to be laid 
away in a document, a completed work. It is 
an organic principle of life—renewing and 
being renewed. Democratic institutions are 
never done—they are, like the living tissue, 
always amaking.” 

He knew that democratic institutions re- 
quire periodic reform. He also knew that 
the world could not be remade in one sit- 
ting, that progress comes in slow states. 
His vision was as broad, his idealism as pure 
as any man’s. But he had no patience with 
Utopians. He once remarked that it would 
be a sad day for society when sentimen- 
talists attempted to cure all the ills of their 
fellowmen. And as for the new order of the 
Communists, he said of its prophet, Karl 
Marx, “I know of no man who has more 
corrupted the thinking of the world * * +” 

In the years between the Civil War and 
Wilson's emergence as a political leader, 
great forces had been let loose in America 
and great changes had taken place. We had 
grown rich and powerful—and careless. In- 
justice and inequity were permitted to mar 
the face of America. Under Wilson’s new 
freedom, America returned to the task of 
perfecting democracy. A vigorous attack 
was launched against special privilege, mon- 
opoly, the mastery of the many by the few. 
The door of economic opportunity was 
opened wide again, social wrongs redressed, 
political abuses corrected. A new wave of 
energy and confidence swept across Amer- 
ica—a wave of energy and confidence which, 
with the outbreak of the war, was diverted 
from the task of improving democracy to 
the infinitely more difficult task of defend- 
ing it. 

No man abhorred war more than Woodrow 
Wilson. Yet when he was compelled at last 
to lead America into the conflict he was 
prepared to fight without stint. His admin- 
istration of the war was expert and business- 
like. And yet it was not for military victory 
alone that he fought. He fought for a just 
and lasting peace, which we have come to 
learn is something quite apart from the 
triumph of arms. On that fateful day when 
America assumed the leadership of the 
world, it was to make the world safe for 
democracy—which is to say, safe for man- 
kind. That has remained our only purpose. 

That the task remains to be done is not 
Wilson's fault. He expressed the “common 
meaning of the common voice” in his peace 
proposals. But that voice was drowned in 
the discordant. chorus of vengeance, ignor- 
ance, and selfishness. In his insistence on 
international cooperation in a world in which 
nations could no longer live apart, he spoke 
a new principle for a new age. In the 
League he offered men an instrument of good 
will. The failure of the League lay in that 
he could not provide the good will. 

Wilson’s critics have contended that his 
refusal to compromise in the fight over the 
League permitted its enemies to defeat it. 
This characterization of Wilson as uncom- 
promising is inaccurate and unjust. He was 
willing to accept reservations to the treaty of 
peace provided they. did not impair article 
X. On it he stood fast, for it was the heart 
of the League. It bound the signatories to 
the treaty to “respect and preserve” against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all members of 
the League.” To compromise on it would 
have been to surrender the cardinal principle 
he sought to establish. The League was the 
“indispensable instrumentality of peace.” It 
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was necessary to guarantee the peace. 
Article X was the guaranty. 

As Wilson stood fast in his determination 
to provide a guaranty for peace, so must we 
now. Attention is presently being directed 
to discussions of disarmament and to peace 
proposals. It is the hope of the world, of 
course, that the threat of war will be lifted, 
that the fear of atomic devastation will be 
dispelled, that the burden of armament will 
be lightened. But we’ must not be beguiled 
by wishful thinking. Every plan for dis- 
armament deserves careful consideration but 
none can be adopted which fails to provide 
direct, effective, and certain guaranties for 
enforcement of its terms. International dis- 
armament of both conventional and atomic 
weapons requires an international author- 
ity with power to inspect, control, and im- 
pose punishment, swift, sure, and condign, 
against any transgressor. Any agreement 
which does not establish the authority to 
enforce it would be incalculably dangerous. 
To permit any nation the right to veto the 
decisions of the control agency, or actions 
taken against violators would be to make 
the plan meaningless. As Woodrow Wilson 
refused to compromise on the heart of the 
League, we must refuse to compromise on the 
heart of effective disarmament. 

One may read in Wilson’s life a story of 
personal triumphs and tragedy. But his is 
not the story of one man, but of mankind. 
His victories were victories for all men. His 
defeat was defeat for all humanity. That 
defeat doomed the world—as Wilson pre- 
dicted it would—to a generation of sorrow 
and pain unequaled in history. And the 
end is not yet. Freedom today stands in 
greater jeopardy than it has ever known. 
And men now have the power not only to 
extinguish liberty from the earth, but life 
itself. 

Tragic as has been the history of the world 
since the death of Wilson, and menacing as 
are the times in which we live, the world’s 
doom is not foreordained. In the strength 
of America and her allies we have the means 
for preventing war. In the United Nations 
and in other agencies of international co- 
operation, imperfect as they may be, we have 
the means for reconciling differences be- 
tween nations amicably and fairly. We have 
it in our power to preserve freedom, to at- 
tain peace. We need only the will, the cour- 
age, the self-discipline to do what the task 
requires. 

“It is great to have the strength of a giant,” 
Wilson said, paraphrasing Shakespeare. It 
is tyrannous to use it like a giant. We must 
muster the strength of America—physical 
and spiritual—and use it wisely, generously, 
firmly, in the cause of peace and freedom. 
We must make of the centennial occasion 
not one which marks the passage of a hun- 
dred years since the birth of a great man, 
but one which marks the beginning of a 
new effort to attain freedom for all men 
in a world safe for mankind, 


lilinois General Assembly Approves Pro- 
posed Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed a preamble 
and senate resolution adopted by the 
69th General Assembly, State of Illinois, 
on May 12, 1955: 


May 25, 1955 


Senate Resolution 52 


Whereas President Eisenhower recently 
submitted a national highway program to 
spend $101 billion on the construction and 
development of highways; and 

Whereas the need for the development of 
America’s highway network and the improve- 
ment of existing highways is, in Governor 
Stratton’s words, “the most important do- 
mestic issue before the Congress”; and 

Whereas the President’s program is broad 
enough and properly planned, involving a 
financial outlay that every State could afford, 
so that we can foresee a probable solution to 
America’s highway problem: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 69th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, That we add 
our approval to the endorsement of President 
Eisenhower’s proposed highway program by 
Governor Stratton; and that we respectfully 
urge all the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Illinois to 
favorably support this program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be re- 
quested to forward copies of this preamble 
and resolution to each United States Sena- 
tor and Representative from Illinois. 


Essex County Carpenters and Millwrights 
Commend House Committee on Un- 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 

Newark, N. J., May 21, 1955. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

At the meeting of the Essex County and 
vicinity District Council of Carpenters and 
Millwrights held on Thursday, May 19, a mo- 
tion was passed commending your commit- 
tee for the fine job done in the recent hear- 
ings in Newark, N. J., in investigating sub- 
versive groups. 

JOHN J. WALSACK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Essex County and 
vicinity District Council of Carpen- 
ters and Millwrights. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


The Heritage of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 15, the Williamsburg set- 
tlement in New York City awarded a 
medal to Gen. David L. Sarnoff, one of 
our country’s outstanding citizens. The 
decoration was in recognition of the 
splendid service he has rendered the 
people of his community for so many 
years. 

Upon that occasion, General Sarnoff 
delivered an address which was inspir- 
ing, and was truly revealing of the heart 
of America. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HERITAGE OF YOUTH 


(Address by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board, Radio Corporation of 
America, in acceptance of the Williams- 
burg settlement gold medal award, New 
York, N. Y., May 15, 1955) 


My fellow guests of the Williamsburg set- 
tlement, I deeply appreciate the compliment 
you pay me by your presence here. I am 
touched and embarrassed by the remarks of 
the distinguished speakers who have pre- 
ceded me but feel confident you will credit 
any exaggeration to their generosity and 
their friendship. I thank each of them from 
my heart. 

The medal you have bestowed upon me I 
shall always treasure. Its intrinsic value is 
raised to a higher dimension by the eminence 
of the medal winners before me. And I join 
their select company with a deep sense of 
pride. Š 

Over a period of 30 years the Williamsburg 
Settlement as done a magnificent job of 
helping conserve the most precious of Ameri- 
ca's resources: its youth. 

More than half a century ago, an immi- 
grant boy was tossed into the bewildering 
whirlpool of a metropolitan slum area, to 
sink or swim. That bay was myself, 9 years 
old. I learned the hard way what a helping 
hand, a sympathetic word, a reasonable op- 
portunity, can mean in giving direction to 
a young life. 

Consequently I bring an intimate under- 
standing to efforts like those to which your 
settlement is dedicated. I recall gratefully, 
and with a touch of nostalgia, what another 
such settlement, in another such crowded 
and polyglot section of this city, did for me. 
Many of the happiest and most rewarding 
hours in my boyhood were spent in the edu- 
cational alliance, on the lower East Side of 
Manhattan. They helped me to pick a path 
through the jungle of city life and gave me 
my first appreciations of American values 
and ideals. 


Appendix 


Many years have passed since I was a 
youngster selling papers on the sidewalks of 
New York. Yet I remember as if it were yes- 
terday, the thoughts and emotions that 
moved me then. I remember, in the first 
place, the tremendous inner pressures of 
sheer vitality demanding outlets. Secondly, 
there was the surge of youthful ambition— 
the hunger to occomplish something out- 
standing that would make my family and 
neifihbors proud of me 

I was in no way exceptional. Vitality and 
ambition are the normal drives of healthy 
youth, shared by the children in our area 
then, as in Williamsburg today. When con- 
structively channeled and disciplined, these 
twin forces produce men and women who 
are useful to themselves and to the commu- 
nity. But when thwarted and misdirected, 
they can become tragically destructive. In 
too many instances, the energy erupts in 
violence like a volcano, the ambition finds 
anti-social and even criminal expression. 

That is why the role of the social settle- 
ment is so crucial. It is the agency which 
helps determine the direction of a child’s 
striving, which sets the pattern of behavior 
for all the years ahead. We know from grim 
headlines in the daily press that today, more 
than ever before, its contribution is import- 
ant and for many a youth decisive. 

All of us have ample reason to be thankful 
to Mayor Wagner and his deputy, Henry Ep- 
stein, who are bringing both wisdom and 
determination to the pressing challenge rep- 
resented by delinquent young people in our 
great city. We, their fellow citizens, realize 
the magnitude and the difficulties of their 
program of human salvage and will back 
them to the.limit. In the context of their 
urgent task, a gathering such as this tonight 
has special significance. 

There is an interesting parallel, it seems to 
me, between the forces in a boy’s makeup and 
the larger forces in nature itself. In both 
cases the determining factor is how those 
forces are guided and applied. 

We know that matter and energy are in 
themselves neither good nor evil. It is the 
use to which we put them that makes them 
beneficent or harmful. All of my adult life 
I have been associated. with the world of 
science. I have watched, and in my small 
measure participated in, the development of 
one great invention or discovery after an- 
other. The basic lesson I learned is that in- 
telligent channeling determines whether a 
given power or machine shall help or hurt 
mankind. 

That lesson is especially relevant to the 
dilemma of the human race at the present 
juncture in history. We are bewildered and 
frightened by the miracles of science we have 
ourselves brought forth. We wonder whether 
the genius of man, having harnessed nature, 
will be equal to the greater task of harness- 
ing man himself. Far from being elated by 
the dramatic scientific progress of our time, 
we are filled with doubts and misgivings. 

The more we ponder this paradox, the more 
we are driven to the realization that the real 
tests of this period are not in the deserts of 
Arizona or on the islands of the Pacific—but 
in the spirit of man. The element in the 
equation that will tell the story is not mate- 
rial but spiritual. 

Science is not an end in itself but a means 
to achievement. Its triumphs will be hollow 
victories unless they are utilized to make 


better people, living fuller, nobler, more sat- 
isfying lives. 

Every scientific advance holds menace, but 
also promise and opportunity. Will the 
promise be fulfilled? Will the opportunity 
bear fruit? Will peace and abundance be 
assured for our time and for unborn genera- 
tions? The answers depend entirely on 
whether the Divine prevails over the mortal 
in man. 

If we are to become the masters of science, 
not its slaves, we must learn to use its im- 
mense powers to good purpose. The machine 
itself has neither mind nor soul nor moral 
sense. Only man has been endowed with 
these Godlike attributes. Every age has its 
destined duty—ours is to nurture an aware- 
ness of those Divine attributes and a sense of 
responsibility in giving them expression. 

Within the last 10 years there has been a 
great transformation of the world we live in. 
Almost overnight man has acquired new 
knowledge and developed new instrumentali- 
ties that can either destroy civilization or 
give it undreamed of dimensions of 
grandeur. 

The change has come so fast that few have 
as yet adjusted themselves psychologically 
to its implications. We have been like tray- 
elers on a train rushing at such headlong 
speed that the passing landscape is blurred. 
To appreciate it we must go back and exam- 
ine that landscape at leisure. 


The rate of change has been too rapid to 
permit us to digest its meaning. We have to 
pause for contemplation and understanding, 
or we shall be overwhelmed by the forces 
we have unleashed. Unless we learn to use 
the new powers at our disposal for benef- 
icent purposes, we shall find ourselves 
trapped by our own genius. That is the fun- 
damental challenge to man today if he is to 
survive, not merely in the physical but in 
the spiritual sense. 


Science offers us wonderful tools for help- 
ing to create the brotherhood of man on 
earth. But the mortar of brotherhood does 
not come from any laboratory. It must 
come from the heart and mind. Precisely 
because the forces in our hands are so great, 
we dare not fumble. Our capacity for monu- 
mental mischief is so vast that moral values 
have ceased to be merely desirable. They 
have become imperative—their conscious 
cultivation has become indispensable to the 
very survival of the race. 

As we wrest more and more secrets from 
nature and transmute them in services for 
mankind, the logic and rhythm of life take 
on more meaning. The myriad suns of 
which our own is as a single grain of sand 
in the Sahara, the majestic cycles of the 
celestial movements, the precise operations 
of natural laws—these could not be regarded 
as mere accidents. 

Their harmonious relationship and their 
effects upon life on this minor planet can- 
not be comprehended by our limited mortal 
mentality. But an intuition beyond mere 
reason informs us that they are manifesta- 
tions of a divine intelligence and supreme 
architect of the universe. Science provides 
no substitutes for the lessons of universal 
harmony, embodied for mankind in reli- . 
gious teachings and moral precepts. On the 
contrary, it makes clear that material pro- 
gress is a delusion unless it is put at the 
service of eternal spiritual values. 
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This irreducible truth must be conveyed 
to our youth today. Their heritage of un- 
precedented physical power and mechanical 
miracles will be not only worthless but a 


source of danger if it is not balanced by a ~ 


robust sense of moral responsibility. The 
revival of religious faith which we are wit- 
nessing is an instinctive recognition of this 
need. 


Since the young are to inherit this earth,- 


it is our sacred obligation to do our utmost 
to guide them, especially during their early 
formative years. In the nature of the case, 
the young delinquents make the headlines. 
But even at worst these are a minority. 
They are not naturally and irrevocably bad, 
but the victims of undirected or misdirected 
energy and ambition. Those who labor in 
social settlements like this one know that it 
is possible, in all but a few cases, to in- 
still in young people an appreciation of order 
and a reverence for beauty. 

We must channel the vital forces in youth 
along constructive paths. At an age when 
they are pliable and receptive, our boys and 
girls must be taught that life without high 
purpose will be barren for them. They must 
be equipped with religious and moral stand- 
ards, provided with heroes worth emulating, 
inspired with a sense of the importance and 
the satisfaction of developing the potential 
for usefulness and good that is within them. 

These are basic tenets of ethical conduct, 
proven by endless generations of trial and 
error to be the most desirable guide for 
man’s life on earth. By their light man has 
proceeded slowly, painfully but on the whole 
successfully on his journey from the jungle. 
As history recokons time, we are only on the 
first leg of that journey; we need that guid- 
ance more urgently than ever in the past. 

That is why the work you are doing at 
Williamsburg Settlement is at the very heart 
of the problem of our day and age. Your 
concept is correct. Help young people to 
form the habit of doing wholesome, con- 
structive things and they will carry the habit 
into maturity. 

The boys and girls you have already 
trained stand as a living monument not 
only to your civic-mindedness but to your 
practical wisdom. I commend you for your 
zeal in helping youth to grow into useful 
men and women in their own communities, 
good citizens of our Nation, and above all, 
good human beings. By your efforts you 
help keep our blessed America strong and 
free. 


On Omitting Flowers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp an article by Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate, as reprinted from the Washing- 
ton Star in the official directory of the 
National Capital Flower and Garden 
Show. 

Dr. Harris has written many beautiful 
articles. This one reaches the heart of 
all flower lovers, as he tells the wonder- 
ful message of the flowers, particularly 
to those who walk in the valley of the 
shadow. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris) 
ON OMITTING FLOWERS 


“Please omit flowers” is a request often is- 
sued when arrangements are announced for 
what usually is called a funeral service. In 
life’s darkest hours, when hearts are torn 
by poignant grief, when it seems as a dear 
one goes from our sight and side that life 
has tumbled in, a strange new directive puts 
a taboo on the Creator’s petaled master- 
pieces which can say nameless things that 
no human lips can utter. 

Whence comes this incongruous sugges- 
tion? Omit flowers—In the Valley of the 
Shadow when every yearling impulse is strug- 
gling vainly to express feelings that are too 
deep for words. Then it is that flowers offer 
wings to affection, appreciation and conso- 
lation, to wistful memories and assurances 
of sympathy. Of course, carping cirtics of 
any custom may suspect the aroma of com- 
mercialism in the slogan admittedly coined 
by vendors of blooms: “Say it with flowers.” 
But, alas, for the one who in so fragrant a 
phrase detects only the ring of the florist’s 
cash register. In “Say it with flowers” there 
stretch enchanting vistas of sacramental 
beauty like the glory of a garden or the shim- 
mer of moonlight on a silvery sea. 

A choice friend, here no more, whose spir- 
itual apprehensions found radiant kinship 
in flowers as he pondered a posey’s secret 
for entering the sacristy of another’s felicity 
or pain, left us this verbal bouquet: “The 
enterprising florist does not attempt to sug- 
gest what you shall say. That is your part 
of the enterprise. His to supply the vo- 
cabulary, so to speak; yours to select the par- 
ticular words required for your message. In- 
deed, your floral gift can say things of 
exquisite delicacy and tender meaning for 
the expression of which a dictionary leaves 
you impotent. Heart-meanings conveyed by 
flowers become prismatic, whose white light 
breaks into a perfect shower of crimson, vio- 
let and gold.” Yet it is boldly proposed to 
blow out all the floral candles on the high 
altar of grief—to bar all that glory from 
the place of mourning and remembrance— 
when the daughters of music are brought 
low. “No trespassing” signs are set up 
against the consoling presence of the splen- 
dor which had captured the very being of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, when he declared: 
“The amen of nature is always a flower.” 
Some unnamed constable dares to forbid the 
entry of the gay loveliness which banished 
his gloom, as Emerson gratefully remarks, 
“Garth laughs in flowers.” 

In a poet’s rapture Walt Whitman cries: “A 
morning glory at my window satisfies me 
more than the metaphysics of books.” And 
it was Tennyson, with a tiny bloom held in 
his hand, who soliloquized that if man could 
tell all that is mirrored there he’d know 
what God and man are. In his Hymn to 
the Flowers, Horace Smith points to their 
inspiring ministry in unforgettable lines: 


“Were I, O God, in churchless lands re- 
maining 

Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 

My soul would find in flowers of Thy or- 
daining 

Priests, sermons, shrines.” 


In the midst of such a hallelujah chorus, 
lifting to the highest heaven a paean of 
gratitude for the tint of the tiniest flower, 
how impertinent appears a banner with this 
strange device: “Please omit flowers’—Omit 
“priests, sermons, shrines.” What! Bring no 
symbols of the white flowers of immortality 
which bloom around the solitude of the 
grave? Omit flowers when gathered friends 
come to hear the triumphal assurance that 
death is but a portal to another room in 
the Father's many mansioned house? No 
flowers as emblems whispering of the virtues 
and graces that made the earthly life of the 
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one who has finished the course even as a 
garden of the Lord? 
How bleak and bare the last rites can 


-be when there is no loft from which comes- 


the solace of a multicolored, surpliced, 
flower choir in the chapel of death? Oh, to 
be sure, like any other hallowed ritual, de- 
filing hands may turn it all into a vulgar 
display of pagan extravagance. But there is 
an old proverb warning against letting out 
the baby with the bath. A remedy for 
excesses which prescribes that flowers be 
eliminated when and where they are needed 
most savors of the ruthless iconoclast. 

But listen, says one with a cold gleam in 
his eye: Why not give the money spent for 
flowers to some humanitarian cause? How 
piously realistic. But the undertones of that 
proposition are suspiciously like the snarling 
suggestion of Judas when Mary poured the 
precious ointment, perfumed like English 
violets, on the feet of the Master she adored. 
The miserly instincts of the one who was 
to betray the Galilean tried to measure the 
sunbeam of this fragrant deed with a mone- 
tary yardstick: Why this waste? This 
could have been sold and the proceeds given 
to the Jerusalem community chest. But 
Jesus, who cared supremely for the poor, said: 
“Let her alone, She hath done it for my 
burial.” He was not in favor of omitting 
flowers. 


If the injunction of Judas, omit ointment, 
had prevailed it would not have been used 
as balm for the wounds of the poor. And 
those who have looked fairly percentage- 
wise into the situation today report that 
omitting flowers where their potent minis- 
try is necded most benefits the needy scarce- 
ly at all. 


But funerals and memorial services are not 
the only occasions when the sign “Omit 
flowers” needs to be carefully inspected and 
appraised. Gruff Thomas Carlyle sobbed 
bitterly as he bowed at the grave of his wife. 
He felt that across the years he had omitted 
the flowers of praise and affection. The sin 
of omission was now like a sword through 
his soul. With a gnawing regret, he mutter- 
ed: “O Mary, I loved you all the while. If 
I had only told you.” Alas, for flowers that 
never arrive until after the undertaker has 
been summoned. 

If we would practice the simple rule of 
being a little kinder, a little more thought- 
ful than necessary, we would escape the 
prickling regret of the searching lines: 

“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
That brings you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun.” 

Every week we rub elbows with fellow pil- 
grims whose hearts are famished, hungering 
unwittingly, perhaps for a crust of encour- 
agement. Some “Well done,” some gracious 
word from us might come with the beauty 


and fragrance of a flower. But too often 
we do not say it. 


What a calling—to be florists in the realm 
of praise and of fragrant words that keep 
men on their feet. Remember Tolstoy's 
beggar who, in the thrill of a salutation that 
lifted him to the level of brotherhood, for- 
got even his empty stomach. And never 
forget, at your peril, that Jesus declared that 
the final condemnation would be reserved 
for those who forgot the flowers of mercy 
and help. 

The meanest kind of a miser is one who 
omits the flowers of generous speech. Felicia 
Hemans has penned a verse which well might 
be entitled, “Please Do Not Omit Flowers”: 
“They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and 

part; 
They sleep in dust through the wintry 
hours, 

They break forth in glory— 

Bring flowers, bright flowers!” 
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HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
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Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, among 
the best-informed Americans with re- 
spect to the objectives and problems of 
our merchant marine of today is Francis 
T. Greene, recently elected president of 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute. Before joining the Institute in 
1953 as its executive vice president, Mr. 
Green was General Counsel to the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board, and previously had 
been counsel to the Office of Military 
Assistance in the Department of De- 
fense. -During World War II he served 
in the Navy, leaving with the rank of 
commander. P 

Mr. Greene delivered a forceful ad- 
dress before the Propeller Club of the 
port of Baltimore on May 23, commem- 
orating Maritime Day. The meeting 
was attended by civic and industrial 
leaders of thê metropolitan Baltimore 
area. Because of the comprehensive 
analysis of the condition of our mer- 
chant marine today and the well-con- 
sidered and worthy suggestions for solu- 
tion of some of its problems, I ask that 
this address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for reading by the Ameri- 
can public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your MERCHANT MARINE TODAY 
(Address by Francis T. Greene, president, 

American Merchant Marine Institute, be- 

fore the Propeller Club, port of Baltimore, 

May 23, 1955) 

I consider myself singularly honored in 
boing asked to address you, and especially 
fortunate in the location and timing of our 
talk. There is no more fitting place for a 
discussion of the American merchant marine 
than Baltimore. Here was born the Balti- 
more Clipper, ancestor of the whole breed of 
American clipper ships. Here have flourished 
some of the most famous lines in our ship- 
ping history: the Baltimore Mail, the Mer- 
chants & Miners, and the Old Bay Line, 
America’s senior water-transportation con- 
cern. Many of the steamship companies be- 
longing to the association which I represent 
are regular users of your magnificent harbor, 
a fact which makes me feel all the more at 
home here. 

There is no more appropriate week in the 
year than this to talk about American ships. 
Just 136 years ago today, a little vessel with 
a crooked smokestack, paddlewheels mounted 
on the principle of the outboard motor, and 
plenty of precautionary sails, was standing 
out from Savannah on a daring adventure, 
She was flying the stars and stripes, and was 
on her way to becoming the first steamship 
in history to cross an ocean. Named Savan- 
nah, she had left her namesake port on May 
22, a date we now observe as National Mari- 
time Day to honor her and all American mer- 
chant shipping. 

What is this merchant marine to which, 
by act of Congress and presidential procla- 
mation, we assemble once a year to do honor? 
To many who watch the street parades and 
water pageants, I fear it is simply a fleet of 
gallant ghosts: the Savannahs, Flying 
Clouds, and Baltics, hull down on the horizon 
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of the past. More than once in the last hun- 


dred years it has been literally not much. 


more than this, at least so far as oceangoing 
ships were concerned. 

Your group, of course, does not need to be 
told that what we honor today is much more 
than the nautical achievements of our an- 
cestors. You know what our merchant ma- 
rine has been, is, and should be. You know, 
moreover, the mistakes we have made in the 
past, and the bitter and repeated lessons we 
have had to be given before we learned that 
they were mistakes. Some of you can re- 
member the paralytic shock which struck 
Baltimore and our other ports 40 years ago, 
when war suddenly took away the European 
ships to which we had been entrusting more 
than 90 percent of our foreign trade, and 
left our piers and rails choked with immobi- 
lized goods. Everyone here can still recall, 
I think, the chilling dread which was in the 
air in 1942, when ships of our again-depleted 
merchant fleet were going down in flames off 
the Virginia capes and no one was quite sure 
that our shipyards could keep up with the 
casualty rate, much less supply the addi- 
tional tonnage we and our allies needed. 

Thus, neglect of our merchant marine has 
twice brought us within inches of commer- 
cial and military disaster. Whatever virtue 
enabled us to weather these crises and finally 
emerge in 1945 with the largest merchant 
fleet in American or world history, it was 
not the virtue of foresight. : 

Have we really learned our lesson at last? 
For a time it seemed that perhaps we had. 
carefully thought-out legislation averted 
wholesale scrapping of our war-built fleet 
such as followed the first war, made the best 
units available for commercial and military 
needs, and insured that the large balance of 
Government-owned vessels should not com- 
pete ruinously with private enterprise by 
placing them in reserve fleets, for possible 
future emergencies. A very promising post- 
war liner-replacement program gave us the 
United States, Constitution, and Independ- 
ence. Peacetime developments in the petro- 
leum industry led for a time to active con- 
struction of tankers. 

But Americans have a great capacity to 
forget, especially where things maritime are 
concerned. Even in cities like this, vitally 
dependent on ships and trade, it is easy 
to take things for granted, easy to assume 
that a commercial lead or a tonnage advan- 
tage is self-perpetuating, easy to yield to the 
economic urge of the moment and the short- 
range gain. If this is true on the seaboard, 
how much better the climate for forgetful- 
ness in the four-fifths of our country where 
an oceangoing ship is never seen, and where 
nothing but unobstrusive statistics remind 
the man in the street how closely his living 
standards are tied to world trade and Amer- 
ican ships. There are grave signs that the 
lesson twice learned already in this century 
is not being retained. While you are already 
conversant with some of them, perhaps you 
do not realize how ominously these separate 
developments have been taking on a familiar 
pattern, a pattern which has the smell not 
of 1929 but of 1914. 

Let me point out a few of the elements 
which make this pattern so distressingly fa- 
miliar. Do you know that 1 out of every 10 
privately owned merchant ships which flew 
our flag on April 1, 1954, had dropped out of 
the merchant marine by April 1, 1955? I 
only wish I could add a reassuring “April 
fool” to that statement. 

Do you know that, apart from artificial 
and temporary upswings, the total employ- 
ment on privately owned American ships 
has gone steadily downward since V—J Day, 
and that between January 1, 1953, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1954, 1 out of every 4 men employed 
on such a ship lost his job? 

In a shipbuilding center like Baltimore, 
you probably do know that new merchant 
tonnage under contract last January 1 was 
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less than one-third that of the previous New 
Year, and that 1 out of every 5 shipyard 
workers dropped out of the picture during 
the same period. 

Do you know that, for every 3 passenger 
ships which flew the American flag in 1939, 
we have 1 today—or that our coastwise and 
intercoastal fleet, for a century the backbone 
of our merchant marine and the readiest 
source of tonnage in national emergency, has 
now been all but wiped out? 

A strong clue to the condition of our ship- 
ping is the percentage of export-import trade 
that moves in privately owned United States 
ships. In 1946 these ships were carrying 65 
percent of our trade. The latest figure 
available is 24.9 percent. In less than a 
decade, therefore, we have fallen back more 
than two-thirds of the distance to the all- 
time low of 1914. 

These are a few of the major symptoms. 
What do they add up to? Not doom, cer- 
tainly, as yet. Not even gloom, necessarily. 
But, on this National Maritime Day, I think 
it is incumbent on us here and on all Amer- 
icans to take a careful look at these trends, 
to decide whether they should go unchecked 
any longer, and to assess the means of check- 
ing them. 

The first step is to learn what has hap- 
pened and why. Latest reports show that 
the active privately owned merchant marine, 
which numbered 1,258 ships in 1952, has been 
reduced to 1,053—a loss of 205 ships employ- 
ing about 7,000 men. This includes 54 ships 
presently laid up for lack of business. Even 
if these are added, the total private fleet 
under the American flag numbers only 1,107 
vessels of 13,933,441 deadweight tons. Just 
a year ago we had 1,230 ships, of 15,208,941 
tons. Since newly added bottoms nearly 
balanced the ships removed, it is substan- 
tially correct to say that this 10 percent drop 
may be charged to one cause: transfer of 
ships to foreign flags. 

While one-tenth of a nation’s shipping 
is lopped off in 1 year for 1 reason, it is 
surely not unreasonable to feel some con- 
cern. Even the country with the second- 
largest private fleet in the world cannot 
afford such a loss. 

The causes which underlie this pellmell 
rush to foreign registries are not obscure 
or new. All American shipping, as you know, 
is vastly more expensive to those who con- 
duct it than shipping under any other flag. 
On certain conditions, berth lines are eli- 
gible for some relief in the form of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, or parity payments. But 
shippers in the tramp and bulk trades have 
had no such public shield against towering 
costs which could cave in on them at any 


. shift in economic conditions. 


Such a shift has lately been taking place, 
as the other shipping countries repaired their 
war losses, restored interrupted services, and 
once more began playing for keeps in a game 
where they held the top trumps—low con- 
struction costs and low operating costs. By 
early 1954, there seemed only three ways 
out: permanent layup, transfer to foreign 
registries, or public assistance such as is 
already given other groups which without 
it would fall victims to the high standard 
of living enjoyed by the country as a whole. 

The first alternative was sterile defeat- 
ism; the third, unlikely at any date early 
enough to save the imperiled trades. Flag 
change remained. It had obvious disadvan-=" 
tages, some of which the Maritime Admin- 
istration attempted to mitigate. With re- 
spect to Liberty ships, it prescribed that 
each owner mut retain 1 under United States 
registry for every 1 transferred. Transfers 
were furthermore to be made under binding 
commitments that the vessels would remain 
available for recall by the United States in 
an emergency. 

The new flight from the flag is, therefore, 
understandable; and in view of the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions on transfers, the situa- 
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tion is not as bad as it might be. If un- 
checked, however; it could become very dan- 
gerous. Some of its worst features are Ob- 
vious. It makes the ships no longer subject 
to our standards of living and safety at sea— 
the highest in the world, and a source of 
pride to every American. It entails heavy 
inroads on the skilled maritime labor force. 
To the Nation at large this means a perma- 
nent reduction in the merchant marine 
counterpart to the Army, Naval, and Air Re- 
serves. To maritime labor it means, on the 
basis of 1954 and the first third of 1955 alone, 
the permanent loss of about $32,200,000 in 
annual earnings. 

It is in view of this heavy loss, together 
with the known fact that labor (including 
longshore) costs are the principal item in 
the high operating expenses which are forc- 
ing American ships off the seas, that our 
group of Atlantic and gulf coast companies 
have proposed to the unions that they re- 
appraise and, where possible, eliminate from 
their contracts the obsolete and conflicting 
penalty and overtime provisions, many of 
which have been carried over from the era 
of the 56-hour week. We feel that reduc- 
tion of operating costs is essential if fleet 
shrinkage is to be arrested, and that labor 
is losing, and will lose, fully as much as 
anyone else by such shrinkage. 

The experience of Canada, our neighbor 
in both geography and operating costs, sug- 
gests that, in the long run, flag transfer will 
be no solution of our problem. Like the 
United States, Canada in 1946 had the larg- 
est merchant fleet in her history, but had 
to operate at a crushing cost disadvantage. 
Hence, she pursued for several years a whole- 
sale program of transfer, preferably to the 
British flag, until a mere handful of ships 
remained under the Canadian. 

The plan was not the cure-all it was ex- 
pected to be. The difference between Can- 
adian and foreign labor costs has not been & 
clear saving, as anticipated. The added de- 
mand on foreign labor pools has necessitated 
employment of “bottom-of-the-barrel” crew- 
men, with consequent inefficient operation 
and increased maintenance costs. Mean- 
while, in the words of the Canadian Ship- 
owners Association, “The skilled group of 
Canadian seamen and ships’ officers, pain- 
fully built up during and after the Second 
World War, is being dispersed. No new men 
are learning the business. British crews will 
not be available to Canada in an emergency, 
even though the aging ships may be recalled 
to Canadian registry.” 

In the upshot, many Canadians are now 
demanding a restoration of their merchant 
marine to their own flag, with whatever de- 
gree of government aid is necessary to guar- 
antee its continuance. Their reasoning is 
of interest here, because it grows out of 
actual experience with the problem con- 
fronting us. They say: 

“It is not a case of Canada deciding to do 
something for herself, regardless of cost and 
regardless of the ability of other people to 
do it for her. It is a case of protecting her- 
self against the refusal or inability of other 
people to do the job in situations which, 
everyone knows, have arisen in the past and 
are likely to arise again.” 


In this country, during the past year, some 
legislative measures have been taken, and 
others initiated, which I hope will remove 
the causes for flag-changes. Most important 
of these is the Cargo Preference Act, of which 
your senior Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Was cosponsor, and in the enactment of 
which he rendered conspicuous service. 

Under this legislation, at least half of all 
cargo owned, donated, or financed in any de- 
gree by the United States Government, and 
destined to be shipped in foreign trade, must 
be transported in American-flag ships. The 
act, then, merely gives general and perma- 
nent application to a provision which Con- 
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gress has previously written into each sepa- 
rate piece of “aid” legislation. 

It has already brought measurable relief 
particularly to those segments of the indus- 
try which receive no other Government sup- 
port and so are most prone to seek foreign 
registry. It is, however, being attacked in a 
number of countries as flag discrimination— 
which it most emphatically is not, in the 
usual acceptation of that term. It does not 
interfere with freedom of commercial trade. 
The epecial cargo to which it applies is al- 
most universally conceded to be within the 
control of government. And its chief ob- 
jective is beneficial not only to this country 
but to all the free world: the preservation 
of a merchant marine without which that 
world could not have survived either of its 
20th-century ordeals. 

The act has also encountered some 
criticism here at home, chiefly in connection 
with the increase it would supposedly entail 
in the cost of the agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program. A careful cost study shows 
that the entire additional cost of including 
a 50-50 provision in this program will total 
one-quarter of one percent of the $630 mil- 
lion of commodities in the basic disposal 
program itself, a small premium to insure 
that American shipping services will be 
available on the day when foreign services 
are for any reason withdrawn. 

These are points which cannot be stressed 
too strongly or too often by the friends of 
the merchant marine when they are called 
upon to explain and defend this salutary 
law. 

Another hindrance which has kept Amer- 
ican operators from devoting their full en- 
ergy to meeting foreign competition is com- 
petition from their own Government. Since 
the war, the Navy’s Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service has kept a large fleet of mer- 
chant-type vessels in worldwide operation. 
Though a military activity, it has come to 
handle, in the opinion of many people in and 
out of shipping, a large volume of what 
should be purely commercial traffic. Trans- 
fer of this business to private ships would 
materially improve the general health of our 
maritime commerce. 

While Congress has taken no action on 
MSTS as yet, a strong recommendation of 
such action has lately come from the Hoover 
Commission. I quote its major conclusion: 

“There cannot be two American merchant 
marines, 1 military and 1 civilian, operat- 
ing independently and at times in competi- 
tion with each other. Cooperation from the 
Secretaries of Defense and Commerce, as- 
sisted by American ship operators and the 
Congress, is needed to end this situation.” 

Implementation of this conclusion, to- 
gether with resolute backing and enforce- 
ment of the 50-50 law, will remove a good 
part of the incentive to foreign transfer. 
Whether it will obviate the need for broaden- 
ing the parity concept of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act to cover nonliner services, only 
time will show. The question should be 
among those examined in the hearings on 
maritime subsidy now being conducted by 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. 

I have spoken of resolute backing of the 
50-50 law. If I may make the suggestion, I 
would say that I can think of few more 
worthwhile and patriotic purposes in the 
marine field to which a group like yours can 
dedicate itself today than the explaining and 
supporting of this legislation and its under- 
lying policy on all occasions. The health of 
the merchant marine is a matter of serious 
concern, I know, to you all, and acute hard- 
ship in any one segment of it is bound to 
affect the whole. 

While I am in the suggesting vein, may I 
venture one more observation without of- 
fense? It would be presumptuous for me to 
tell Baltimoreans how they can derive great- 
er benefits from the natural advantages they 
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enjoy in the port. But it is, I am sure, per-_ 
missible to state the obvious. Baltimore can 
be assured that greater dividends will be re- 
ceived by its citizens if it takes steps imme- 
diately to retain its coveted position as lead- 
ing import center and if it maintains and 
operates its loading facilities so as to attract 
increased cargoes. In stressing the advan- 
tages here, it is significant that the labor 
situation in Baltimore has been eminently 
satisfactory, a fact which constitutes a trib- 
ute both to your patriotic laboring group and 
to your public-spirited industrial leaders. 


Possibility of Women Ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church 
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F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am one of the men in public life who þe- 
lieve we should have more women in 
positions of trust and responsibility—in 
Government, in education, in business 
and industry, in the trade-union move- 
ment, and elsewhere. I commend the 
167th general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States for 
taking a step which, in time, may lead 
to the ordaining of women as full-fledged 
ministers. I believe this is a step of 
great spiritual and religious significance. 

I ask that an article from the New 
York Times of May 24, 1955, describing 
this action, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mover FOR WOMEN AS Pastors GAINS—PRES= 
BYTERIAN ASSEMBLY Vores To Pur PRO- 
POSAL TO CHURCH’s LOCAL UNITS FoR AP- 


PROVAL 
(By George Dugan) 

Los ANGELES, May 23.—The 167th gen- 
eral assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. opened the door today for the 
eventual ordination of women as full- 
fledged ministers. 

By a standing vote that appeared to be 
overwhelming, the 900 commissioners, or 
delegates, agreed to put the proposition up 
to the church’s 256 Preshbyteries, or local 
units, for ratification during the coming 
year. If a majority of the Presbyteries go 
along with the assembly, Presbyterian’ 
women will have as free a hand in accept- 
ing a pulpit as Presbyterian men. 

Earlier, without a dissenting vote, the 
assembly approved a long statement deplor- 
ing the increasing emphasis of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the role of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The statement was written by the Rev. 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
(N. J.) Theological Seminary and a former 
moderator of the church. It came before the 
assembly as an Official presentation of the 
body’s permanent commission on inter- 
church relations. 


THREE PIVOTAL POINTS 


The theologian also is president of the 
Presbyterian World Alliance. He told the 
assembly that the commission considered the 
trend within Roman Catholicism to exalt the 
Virgin Mary as a copartner with Jesus 
Christ as a challenge of the first magnitude, 
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He asked the commissioners to pay par- 
ticular heed to what he described as the 
three pivotal points in the document. Dr. 
Mackay listed these as follows: 

“1. The development of the Marian cult 
has widened the breach between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and all other Christian 
communions. 

“2. Honors bestowed upon the Virgin Mary 
in the course of Christian history have closely 
paralleled, and in some instances, duplicated 
honors paid to Jesus Christ. 

“3. The festivals in honor of the Virgin 
Mary which marked the Marian year of 1954 
set in bold relief the status now accorded 
to the Mother of our Lord in the Roman 
communion. In the celebration of that year 
the progressive trend to exact the figure 
of the Virgin Mother to the office of asso- 
ciate partner in the work of redemption 
reached its culminating point. Mary of Naz- 
areth has becOme coredemptrix with her 
Son.” 

The proposal to sanction the ordination of 
women was presented to the assembly by the 
Reverend C. Vin White of Lincoln, Nebr., 
chairman of a special committee aappointed 
in 1953 to study the matter. 


NOW ORDAINED AS DEACONS 


He underscored these committee findings: 

Women now are ordained as deacons and 
elders. 

There is an increasing cooperation between 
men and women in government, and various 
professions. 

The Bible teaches that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.” 

There is no theological ground for deny- 
ing ordination to women simply because they 
are women. 

Spirited debate came immediately on the 
heels of the committee’s presentation. 
Those favoring women as full members of 
the clergy echoed the committee viewpoint. 
They emphasized that ordination would en- 
able the church to give “status” to women 
now serving the church and also would en- 
courage others to undertake the work of the 
ministry. 

Commissicners opposed to the move in- 
sisted that the question involved authority 
rather than superiority. One delegate ob- 
served that God gave man authority and 
woman “the place of honor.” 

The last time a proposal to ordain women 
as ministers was introduced was at the gen- 
eral assembly of 1946. This was defeated in 
the Presbyteries by a vote of 128 to 100, with 
8 recommending no action. A similar pro- 
posal, initiated in 1929, was defeated by a 
vote of 170 to 108, with 7 presbyteries re- 
cording no action. 

The current proposal, in the opinion of 
observers, stands a better than even chance 
of ratification. 


5,791 ORDAINED AT PRESENT 


According to the latest church figures, 
there are at least 5,791 ordained or licensed 
women ministers in the United States. The 
Federal population census for 1950 puts the 
total even higher: 6,777 women members of 
the clergy, or 4.1 percent of the Nation's 
clergy. 

Denominational reports to the 1951 Year- 
book of American Churches lists only 2,896 
pastors out of the total number of ordained 
or licensed clergywomen. Of these, 966 are 
in non-Protestant groups, 850 of them in the 
Christ Unity Spiritual Science Church. 

Two-thirds of the Protestant women min- 
isters are in 4 bodies: the Church of God, 
the International Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel, the Volunteers of America, and the 
Methodist Church. 

In the case of the Methodist Church, 
women are ordained as local elders but are 
not admitted to membership in conference. 
The woman local elder who is assigned to a 
pastorate can do everything the male min- 
ister dcoes.but has no claim to a church. 
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The Struggle for Peace—Outstanding In- 
terview by Edward F. Woods, of Post- 
Dispatch, With Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
impressed, and deeply moved, by an arti- 
cle which I haye just read from Tues- 
day’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “The 
Struggle for Peace—Truman Says Man’s 
Hope for Peace Depends on Supporting 
U. N. and Making Charter Principles 
Work.” 

This article was the result of an inter- 
view by Edward F. Woods, of the Wash- 
ington staff of the Post-Dispatch, with 
former President Harry S. Truman, at 
Mr. Truman’s office in Kansas City. 
When an outstanding reporter like Ed 
Woods interviews a man with the tre- 
mendous background in world-shaking 
events like Mr. Truman, for a paper like 
the Post-Dispatch, the result is bound 
to be an unusual, remarkable, and ex- 
citing piece_of journalism. 

This article, Mr. Speaker, belongs in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD where it can 
be read by all Members of Congress. Mr. 
Truman’s work in carrying through the 
establishment of the United Nations, and 
his efforts as President, and since leav- 
ing office, in helping to make the United 
Nations work as an instrument for world 
peace, are well known to all of us. Out 
of this background and experience comes 
a statement of principles that I think is 
an inspiration to all of us. 

The article is as follows: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PracE—TRUMAN SAYS 
MAN’s HOPE FoR PEACE DEPENDS ON SUP- 
PORTING U. N. AND MAKING CHARTER PRIN- 
CIPLES WorK—EX-PRESIDENT DECLARES 
MILtIons Witt Be DESTROYED IF FREE 
WORLD LEADERS Fat. To Do TxHis—Po.uicy 
RESTS ON GooD WILL or PEOPLE—POVERTY 
TURNS MASSES TO FALSE DOCTRINE OF 
Reps—PEACE WITH FREEDOM AND JUSTICE 
CANNOT BE BOUGHT CHEAPLY—No SINGLE 
NaTION Has ALL THE ANSWERS—IT CAN BE 
ASSURED ONLY BY THE COMBINED EFFORTS 
OF PEOPLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD WHO 
Want To SECURE PEACE 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

Mankind’s hope for enduring peace in this 
atomic age lies in the support of the United 
Nations Charter by the free world, and if the 
leaders of the free world fail to make the 
charter function, millions of us will be de- 
stroyed, former President Harry S. Truman 
told the Post-Dispatch today. 

Discussing in an interview here the aspir- 
ations of men of good will everywhere for 
a free and happy life, the former Chief 
Executive recalled what he had told the San 
Francisco conference which drafted the U. N. 
charter nearly 10 years ago. At that time he 
said: 

“If we had had this charter a few years 
ago—and above all, the will to use it— 
millions now dead would be alive. If we 
should falter in the future in our will to use 
it, millions now living will surely die.” 

BASES OF WAR AND PEACE 

Drawing on his rich experience in 18 years 
as Senator, Vice President and President, Mr. 
Truman said he docs not believe that just 
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and lasting peace can be accomplished by 
diplomats or by military combines. Agree- 
ments made by diplomats and military men 
have to be based upon the wholehearted sup- 
port of the people for whom they are made, 
he said. 

History, he continued, is rampant with evi- 
dence that wars grow from seeds of economic 
hostility and social injustice, and the U. N. 
charter is aimed directly at eliminating these 
evils. In the success or failure of this in- 
strument, then, lies the key to lasting peace. 
he said. 

The charter, he added, is dedicated to the 
achicvement of, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental frecdoms, and the 
best efforts of statesmen cannot bring about 
lasting peace and security unless these ob- 
jectives are attained for all men and women 
without consideration of race, creed, or color. 

Sixty nations, he noted, now make up the 
United Nations and all but a handful are free 
to practice international cooperation in the 
interest of helping to correct the economic 
and social causes for war. 

A firm economic base for democratic as- 
piration of citizens of underprivileged coun- 
tries must be established, Mr. Truman went 
on. The U. N. could do even more to 
strengthen itself in this area as an instru- 
ment of economic and social progress than 
by debating of differences among nations and 
through police action against aggressors, 


POVERTY GREATEST CHALLENGE 


As he has contended frequently, Mr. Tru- 
man stated that the grinding poverty and the 
lack of economic opportunity for many mil- 
lions of people in the economically under- 
developed parts of Africa, the Near East, the 
Far East and certain regions of Central and 
South America present the greatest challenge 
to the world. 

Nevertheless the spread of industrial civil- 
ization, a better understanding of the con- 
cepts of modern government and the im- 
pact of two world wars have stirred these 
people to great expectations, he said. 

Frustration and disappointment could 
cause them to turn to false doctrines, which 
preach that progress can be achieved only at 
the price of tyranny. 

The United States and the other free coun- 
tries of the U. N. should do everything pos- 
sible through technical assistance and ad- 
vice to bring the underdeveloped countries 
close to the free community in terms of 
friendship and commerce, he said. 

If that is not done, Mr. Truman warned. 
the unsettled state of the world could only 
be prolonged indefinitely and the achieve- 
ment of permanent peace frustrated. 


ESSENTIAL BULWARK OF PEACE 


The preamble to the U. N. Charter, he 
pointed out, recognizes that the economic 
and social advancement of all people is an 
essential bulwark of peace and under article 
56 of the charter this Nation is pledged to 
taking separate action or to act jointly with 
other nations in promoting higher standerds 
of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and develop- 
ment. 

It is important in the face of Communist 
propaganda, he went on, that the develop- 
ment of the poorer nations take place under 
international cooperation. Communist prop- 
agandists might well exploit exclusive Amer- 
ican operations within a nation as coloniza- 
tion and so frighten away the beneficiaries. 
This would not occur if several nations were 
associated in the project. 

He stressed the importance of the fact that 
the world’s leaders, if they are to save their 
people from holocaust, must continually re- 
sort to the negotiations tables for talks di- 
rected toward peace rather than war. 

Leaders of the free world must never by 
word, deed or act leave suffering and un- 
certain people anywhere in the world with 
the impression that they must one day in 
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the long run fight with the free world or 
against it. 

He added that discussion and exchanges 
of opinion and viewpoints must be main- 
tained within flexible bounds. Then the 
masses of people around the world, if the 
truth reaches them, will readily recognize 
the forces of peace as compared to forces 
which would brutishly subject them to con- 
flict, he said. 

Whether at the negotiating table or in an 
international political arena, the free world 
must show itself through its leaders as 
dedicated to the ideal that political problems 
can be solved by men of good will through 
discussion and without devastating war, he 
added. 

In this connection, Mr. Truman said, he 
is opposed to expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations despite the ob- 
structionist tactics employed by that na- 
tion and its satellites. 


ADVANTAGES OF RUSSIA IN U. N. 


It is his belief that through the medium 
of open debate the Soviet Union may be 
held up to the mirror of world opinion in a 
fashion not conceivably possible outside of 
the U. N. Thus the U. N. can serve as the 
conscience for mankind when it chooses be- 
tween the free world and those hostile to 
human freedoms, between the warlike and 
those who have demonstrated by the peace- 
ful approach that their goal is international 
friendship among people and that freedom 
to them means common freedom. 

Soviet membership in the United Nations 
has been advantageous to the cause of peace 
because the peoples of the world have been 
able to compare the Soviets’ conduct to the 
standards of international peace laid down 
in the charter and to determine that it is 
the Soviets who violated the basic ideals of 
mankind, he said. 

This basic comparison has more than once 
enabled the free world to keep the peace 
where it was seriously threatened, as it did 
in Iran and Indonesia, Mr. Truman said; and 
in 1950, when the aggressor broke the peace 
of the world in Korea, the United Nations 
met the challenge and for the first time an 
international organization organized effec- 
tive resistance to armed aggression 

The former President said he very much 
favored regional security arrangements such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion, but he emphasized that they are tem- 
porary devices to deter aggressors and do not 
in themselves serve to secure the lasting 
peace. 

They are necessary to national safety so 
long as the potential aggressor is building 
strength, just as are a large standing army 
and a stockpile of nuclear weapons. 

Disarmament, as a move toward peace, has 
been discussed for generations, Mr. Truman 
said, and he would like to see it take place. 
If a disarmament plan is to be worked out, 
it will have to be through the U. N., he said, 
and it will have to include not only nuclear 
weapons, but all other weapons as well, and 
manpower. 


AGAINST “GO-IT-ALONEISM” 


He expressed dismay at suggestions that 
the United States should withdraw from the 
U. N. and go it alone. He described the U. N. 
as the “baby” of the United States and said 
that if the United States should leave the 
world body this country might just as well 
make up its mind to get into the third world 
war. 

This third world war, the former President 
stressed, would spell the end of civilization. 


Emphasizing again his convictions that 
permanent world peace is hinged to the free 
nations making friends, he said that more 
than half the people in the world are living 
in conditions approaching misery, the vic- 
tims of disease and participants in an eco- 
nomic life which is primitive and stagnant. 
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It is the manner with which the free na- 
tions deal with those people as human beings, 
he said, whether they shall become our 
friends or the friends of those who are not 
bent on achieving peace, as we are. 

He said that for the first time in history, 
humanity possesses the knowledge and the 
skill to relieve the suffering of these people. 
The United States, he went on, is preeminent 
among the free nations in the development 
of industrial and scientific techniques; and ' 
while there is a limit to the material re- 
sources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples, our technological 
knowledge and skills are virtually inexhaust- 
ible. 

Mr. Truman said that he believed that the 
United States and the United Nations should 
make available to all peace-loving peoples 
the benefit of our store of technological 
knowledge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. 

We should, he said, in cooperation with 
other nations, foster capital investment in 
these areas for their development. 

Our purpose, he continued, should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through 
their own efforts, to produce more clothing, 
more materials for housing and more me- 
chanical power to lighten their burden. He 
added that we must insist on and encourage 
other countries of the free world to pool their 
technological resources in this undertaking. 

This has to be a cooperative enterprise, he 
said, in which all the free nations will work, 
it has to be a worldwide effort for plenty and 
freedom and, therefore, peace. 


Business, private capital, agriculture, and 
labor in this country must cooperate in this 
program to greatly increase the industrial 
activity in other nations and raise substan- 
tially their standard of living, Mr. Truman 
said. 

KEY TO PROSPERITY, PEACE 


Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace, he said, and the key to greater 
production is a wider and more vigorous ap- 
plication of modern scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge. 

These new economic developments will 
have to be devised and controlled to benefit 
the people in the area in which they are be- 
ing established, he said. 

He said also that the old imperialism, 
which he interpreted as exploitation for for- 
eign profits, is out of step with modern 
civilization. What he said he had in mind 
was a program of development based on the 
principle of fair dealing. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
members to help themselves can the human 
family achieve the decent satisfying life that 
is the right of all people, he said. 

“Peace with freedom and justice cannot 
be bought cheaply,” Mr. Truman said. “No 
single nation has all the answers. It can 
be assured only by the combined efforts of 
people throughout the world who want to 


secure peace. They are our friends and we 
must keep them our friends.” 


Problems for the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Macon (Ga.) News: 


May 26 


The first anniversary of the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision that segregation in 
the public schools is unconstitutional, finds 
Georgia and three other Southern States 
(South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana) 
officially unprepared to accept or follow the 
decree, 

Nine Southern States are awaiting Court 
instructions and seven border States are mov- 
ing toward integration. 

The Supreme Court is expected to soon say 
how its ruling on what is the law shall be 
enforced. It appears to have three broad 
alternatives: 

1. To set a deadline of September 1955 or 
September 1956 for integration as urged by 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

2. To remand the cases to lower courts, 
permitting the judges in individual Federal 
districts to gage community sentiment and 
weigh local problems without a time limit 
in requiring adjustment to the decree, as was 
generally recommended by attorneys repre- 
senting the States. 

3. To allow district courts discretion, but 
with guaranties that such discretion would 
not encourage delay in integration, as sug- 
gested by the Department of Justice. 

In our view, the Court, which took nearly 
60 years to make up its own mind and decide 
that the “separate but equal” concept 
handed down in Plessy v. Ferguson was wrong 
and segregation per se was illegal, cannot 
possibly expect such a far-reaching decision 
to be implemented until the people who will 
have to implement it are ready to do so, 


TURNING THE CLOCK AHEAD? 


The Court, in its decision of May 17, 1954, 
said the clock could not be turned back. 
Neither can it be pushed forward and until 
the white people of the South who pay the 
taxes, administer the schools, and make the 
State and local laws, change their opposition 
to mixing the races in the public schools, the 
clock will not be pushed forward. 

Justice Frankfurter, in the April hearings, 
said: “There are certain unalterable facts of 
life that cannot be changed even by this 
Court. I am not talking about the feelings 
of the people, I am talking about districting, 
the accommodations, the arrangement of 
personnel, and all the complexities that go 
with the administering of schools.” 

True, the administrative complexities of a 
transition from segregated to integrated 
schools would be enormous, and perhaps 
even beyond the imagination of a non- 
Southerner, but Justice Frankfurter is dis- 
turbing when he mentions “unalterable facts 
of life that cannot be changed even by this 
Court” and then so casually dismisses “the 
feelings of the people.” 

The attitude of the Southern public, not 
the administrative difficulties of transition, 
is what will prevent integration in this State 
and others at this time or in the near future, 

The South, to those who were not born 
and have not lived here, is a neat and under- 
standable kingdom of the mind. 

Its 50 million people and 11 million school- 
children are referred to glibly by those who 
are attempting to change rights, mores, cus- 
toms, and modes of life, with little under- 
standing of what such changes involve. 


The Court has said that public education 
is the most important function of local gov- 
ernment. Few will disagree. 

Yet the Court, which assigns the respon- 
sibility for public education to State and 
local government, is unwilling to give the 
necessary accompanying authority for the 
administration of public education to that 
same State and local government. 

THE ISSUE IS NOT STATISTICS 

For many years, State and local govern- 
ments have fulfilled the function of provid- 
ing schools in the South. But 1 year ago, 
the Court said that such governments were 
performing these functions illegally. 
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Do not these State and local governments, 
which govern with the consent of the gov- 
erned, have a right to ask postponement of a 
suicidal policy which would only infuriate 
their people? 

Human relationships. in the South or else- 
where, cannot be reduced to the cold figures 
of a stack of statistics. 

The ease and intimacy which exists be- 
tween Southern white and Southern Negro, 
and is tolerable because the taboos are tacitly 
understood on both sides, cannot be up- 
rooted overnight, leaving only a vacuum of 
fear for both races. 

The taboos, the selective segregation which 
permits a Negro woman to nurse a child and 
prohibits the same child from having a Negro 
schoolmate, have existed in a society of priv- 
iieged inequality for hundreds of years. 

Will the Southern Negro really profit if this 
system is destroyed and replaced by the same 
society of underprivileged equality which 
exists in the desegregated regions of America? 

What the Supreme Court is up against, 
what the Nation is up against, is that South- 
ern whites are unwilling at the present time 
to permit forced mixing of the races in the 
public schools, 

The only wise move the Court can make in 
this situation is to turn the segregation 
problem over to the Federal district courts, 
leaving it up to the individual Federal judges 
to decide when the attitude of the people is 
such that integration can be permitted. 


Effects of Major Senate Amendment to 
Reciprecal Trade Agrecments Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Sunday, May 15, edition of the 
New York Times carried an article by 
Mr. J. H. Carmical on the effects of the 
major Senate amendment to the recip- 
rocal trade agreements bill. As it sums 
up the situation very well, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OIL COMPROMISE Surtrs BOTH Smpes—No Im- 

PORT QUOTAS ADOPTED, BUT PRESIDENTIAL 

POWERS BACK VOLUNTARY CURBS 


(By J. H. Carmical) 


The bitter fight for Federal legislation to 
restrict oil imports has ended with a com- 
promise amendment to the reciprocal trade 
bill. And, curiously enough, the oil industry, 
tcth importers and domestic producers, and 
the coal interests arc generally pleased with 
the outcome. 

The amendment, as passed by the Senate, 
does not mention oil imports. However, it 
grants to the President authority to take 
whatever action he deems necessary to ad- 
just imports of commodities should they 
threaten to impair the national-defense in- 
dustries, 

In view of the fight being waged by domes- 
tic oil producers and the coal industry for 
some restriction on oil imports, the consensus 
is that it was pressure from these groups 
that led the Senate to adopt that amend- 
ment. It is understood that the amendment 
had the support of the administration and 
consequently likely will be approved by the 
House-Senate conference that is scheduled 
this weck. 
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If the amendment remains unchanged in 
the reciprocal trade bill, the President will 
have the implicit power to restrict oil im- 
ports should they be in excess of the ratio 
to domestic production that existed in 1954. 
That would mean that crude oil imports 
would be restricted to around 10 percent of 
domestic production. 

Senator FRANK CARLSON, Kansas, Repub- 
lican, said in the debate on thè amendment 
that there was no doubt in his mind that 
the intent of the Senate Finance Committee 
was to limit oil imports to the average daily 
rate of 1954, based on the report of- the 
President's Commission on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy. 

“I can assure the Senate that I would 
not have agreed to the amendment dealing 
with imports of commodities which are of 
national defense interest, had I not been as- 
sured that it would be the policy of those 
who administer the act to follow the in- 
tent of those who participated in preparing 
the report of the (President’s) Advisory 
Committee.” 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, said the Finance Committee, believed 
the amendment “will provide a means for 
assistance to the various national-defense 
industries which would have been affected 
by the individual amendments presented.” 

“Congress can initiate and adopt such leg- 
islation as it might deem advisable,” he 
said, “should the action needed to protect 
these essential industries not be taken.” 


“PRODUCERS YIELD 


The Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, which spearheaded the drive 
of the domestic producers for direct legis- 
lation restricting oil imports, said the Sen- 
ate had fully recognized the problem in- 
volved and “it deferred legislative lim- 
itations Only on the assurance of similar 
limitations through administrative action.” 


“While we believe the 1954 levels of oil 
imports to be too high,” the association 
statement continued, “we must reconcile 
ourselves that, if the Senate provision be- 
comes the law, imports can be held to that 
and, in the meantime, we can in good faith 
try to live within those levels and observe 
the effects. If it works, well and good; if it 
does not we must try again for more defi- 
nite relief.” 

The consensus in the industry is that the 
plan will work. Already, the five major 
American oil companies operating abroad 
have gone on record to the effect that they 
will hold imports in line with that suggested 
by the President’s Committee. In fact be- 
fore the amendment was passed by the Sen- 
ate, the heads of each of these companies 
individually announced that they had or 
would put such restraint on imports into 
effect. 

Actually what the amendment seeks is 
to give the President authority to restrict 
oil imports should they exceed significantly 
the 1954 level. Without such amendment, 
there is some doubt that the imposition 
of restrictions could be put into effect if the 
companies were unwilling to do so volun- 
tarily. 

COAL GROUP SEES A GAIN 


Following the passage of the reciprocal 
trade bill by the Senate, the National Coal 
Association noted that the amendment by 
Senator MarrHew M. Neely, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, to restrict imports of oil 
to 10 percent of domestic consumption had 
been rejected by a standing vote of about 
3 to 1. However, the association said: 

“Although Senator Neriy’'s amendment 
failed to be accepted either by the committee 
or on the floor, the compromise which was 
substituted in its stead can be hailed as vic- 
tory for those who have fought so long to 
protect coal and other United States indus- 
tries from unfair foreign competition. 


“As the bill waited for conference action, 
there was every reason to believe the com- 
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promise section on limitation of damaging 
imports could prove workable in halting such 
commodity deliveries. It was said that as- 
surances had been given that its provisions 
would be used to limit oil imports to 1954 
levels in relation to United States produc- 
tion. Only the administration pledge made 
acceptance of the compromise possible.” 

After the passage of the trade bill by the 
Senate, Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay had occasion to address the National 
Petroleum Council, a body consisting of the 
heads of oil companies. Secretary McKay 
told the council that the industry must 
limit imports by voluntary, individual action 
to the 1954 level as had been recommended 
by the President's Commission, or that Gov- 
ernment action would become necessary. 

Previously, the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil had adopted a report submitted by Hines 
H. Baker, president of the Humble Oil and 
Refining Co. and vice chairman of the coun- 
cil’s committee on petroleum imports to the 
effect that “fair and equitable relationship 
should obtain at all times between total im- 
ports of crude oil and its products and total 
demand for oil in the United States.” 

In its conclusion, the council's committee 
noted that the recent report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Fuel Resources had 
recognized the problem of oil imports and 
had specific suggestions for dealing with the 
problem, and said that the report was worthy 
of careful study and consideration. 


TEN PERCENT RATIO LIKELY IN 1955 


With all interests involved in oil imports 
now in agreement that they should be lim- 
ited to about the 1954 level with respect to 
domestic production, the consensus is that 
the importing companies will keep deliveries 
from foreign sources at that level. 

Early this year, when it was thought likely 
that direct legislation limiting imports might 
be enacted, there was a sharp increase in 
foreign oil shipments here. In 1 week, such 
deliveries, including oil products, exceeded 
1,500,000 barrels, compared with an average 
of 1,052,000 in 1954. 

With the report of the President's Com- 
mission, the companies voluntarily started 
to restrict imports. In the week ended on 
April 22, they dropped to slightly below 1 
million barrels a day. Currently, they are 
running about 1,100,000 barrels a day, but 
further cuts have been scheduled by some 
companies. The consensus is that the major 
importing companies will restrain their im- 
ports for the balance of 1955 at a level that 
will match the 1954 ratio for the full year. 


The Dean Grew Out of Striped Pants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald carried an article on a grand old 
man. I enjoyed his visit to the Midwest 
last year, and want to pay tribute to his 
lengthy years of service. Under leave 
to extend remarks, I include this article 
on the dean of Norway’s diplomatic 
corps, Ambassador Morgenstierne, Am- 
bassador to the United States: 

THE DEAN Grew OUT OF STRIPED PANTS 

(By Jean White) 

On Thursday Wilhelm Thorleif Munthe 
Morgenstierne, Norwegian Ambassador to the 
United States, will begin his 46th year in 
the diplomatic service of his country, 
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And, if it may be revealed without breach- 
ing the protocol that governs international 
relations, the Ambassador will enter his 46th 
ycar as a diplomat without a single pair of 
striped trousers in his wardrobe. 

The absence of the striped pants is sym- 
bolic of some of the changes in the ways of 
the world and diplomacy since Ambassador 
Morgenstierne decided on the foreign service 
as a life’s career. 

His first post was in Washington, as an 
attaché to the Norwegian Legation. Then 


he was 22, ruddy-cheeked, blond, a young: 


man just graduated from the University of 
Norway in Oslo. His diplomatic wardrobe in- 
cluded a pair of striped pants. 

Today he is 67, still ruddy-cheeked, but 
now grayhaired, the distinguished dean of 
the diplomatic corps in the diplomatic 
center of the world. And he is without a 
pair of striped pants. 

On Thursday the Ambassador will look at 
the calendar in his book-lined office at the 
Norwegian Embassy, which holds a com- 
manding height on Massachusetts Avenue’s 
Embassy Row across from the Naval Observa- 
tory. There he will find a notation for at 
least one luncheon and dinner engagement. 

“It will be a light day if nothing else turns 
up,” the veteran diplomat said yesterday as 
he glanced ahead to the date of his 45th 
anniversary. 

As the elder statesman in service of 77 
chiefs of missions here, the tall, diffident Nor- 
wegian has a busy social calendar both as 
host and guest. There are visiting digni- 
taries from the home country to entertain 
(the chief of the Norwegian Navy is here this 
week). There are receptions, parties, din- 
ners, the independence days of other coun- 
tries, the constitution days, liberation days. 

Amid protocol and cultivated courtesies, 
Ambassador Morgenstierne brings a slow, en- 
gaging smile, a gentle sense of humor, and 
a warmth that overcomes his natural shy- 
ness. 

“I enjoy the parties,” the Ambassador ad- 
mits with the slightest trace of a smile. “I 
like meeting people.” 

The Ambassador's smile is a slow, shy one 
that frequently breaks through the dignity 
benefitting the dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
It thaws his Scandinavian self-restraint and 
shyness. Then his blue-gray eyes—about the 
color of the lakes of Norway—gleam for a 
moment behind his shell-rimmed glasses. 

To keep in condition after his round of so- 
cial responsibilities, the Ambassador takes 
an hour-long walking jaunt almost every 
afternoon for some 3 miles. 

“It's a fine daily habit,” he advocates. “I 
used to take long walks.” 

Like any Norwegian worthy of the name, 
Morgenstierne was an excellent skier “a long 
time ago,” and tried his art in Rock Creek 
Park his first winters here. Now he settles 
for the short afternoon walks. 


When the future Ambassador first came 
to Washington, in 1910, he found the duties 
of an attaché varied. 

His first assignment in the realm of for- 
eign diplomacy? 

“Probably putting stamps on letters,” the 
Ambassador replies, and the smile comes 
slowly. “There were no stenographers or 
typists then. We did everything—opening 
mail, keeping books, writing letters in long 
hand, and then typing them.” 

Just a little more than a month after his 
arrival here the Minister died unexpectedly, 
and Morgenstierne arrived at his diplomatic 
majority as his country’s chief representative 
for 3 months. He still had the task of put- 
ting stamps on letters, however. 

Another diplomatic assignment took Mor- 
genstierne from Washington in 1913. He 
came back for 5 years in 1917 as commercial 
counselor to the Legation here, 
bate he was Norway’s consul general in New 

ork, 


From 1929 to - 
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The year 1934 saw his appointment as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from Norway. He has been his 
country’s representative to the United States 
ever since and became its first Ambassador 
when the Legation was raised to an Embassy 
in 1942. 

He became an Ambassador as an envoy in 
exile during the Nazi occupation of Norway. 
It was Morgenstierne who radioed Norwegian 
ship captains after the invasion to take their 
vessels to allied or neutral ports. More than 
1,000 vessels were saved to help the allies and 
the fight for liberation. 

Two weeks ago, at the 10th anniversary of 
the liberation of Norway, the Norwegian Am- 
bassador told a group of compatriots to re- 
member that vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty and to be on guard against quislings 
from within and totalitarian aggressors from 
without. 

For vigilance, he signed the United Nations 
Charter in 1945 and NATO Pacts in 1949 for 
his country. 

Morgenstierne has spent more of his 67 
years in the United States than any other 
country, even his homeland. But he still 
longs for the towering mountains and fjords 
of Norway and returns to his homeland each 
summer. This year he hopes to get away 
from his desk (where a whale tooth serves as 
a paperweight) in August. 

He and his Canadian-born wife have two 
daughters. The younger, Solveig, will be 
graduated from MHolton-Arms this year. 
There is also a sturdy, 3-year-old grandson, 
John Wilhelm Coleman, 

For new diplomats, the dean has this 
advice: 

“Be natural, friendly, and absolutely sin- 
cere. Remember you are in a foreign coun- 
try as a representative of your own.” 

And then he added: “Be sure to have a 
double set of studs.” 

With diplomatic tact, the Ambassador 
smiled slowly and decided it might not be 
wise to tell the story behind the last admo- 
nition. He would only explain that a reserve 
set is handy in case you should lose one set 
while dressing for an official dinner, 


Welcome Back, Senator John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the membership of both Houses of 
the Congress in welcoming back to Wash- 
ington, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
His return to the Senate was acclaimed 
by his colleagues and the press. All wish 
him well and express the hope that his 
health will continue to improve. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert an 
editorial from the Springfield Daily News 
to be printed in the RECORD: 

WELCOME Back, SENATOR 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, the popular and 
hard-working Senator from Massachusetts, 
is back at his Washington desk after a 7- 
month recuperation following complicated 
surgery, 

The young Senator had been troubled with 
a recurring back ailment since a spinal in- 
jury he received during World War II while 
on Navy service. On October 21, after the 
regular 1954 session of Congress, he under- 
went a 4-hour operation at the Hospital for 
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Special Surgery in New York. Traveling on 
a stretcher, he was flown to Florida to spend 
Christmas at the winter home of his parents, 
former Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. 

On February 10 he was back in the hospital 
at New York where surgeons removed a metal 
plate that was slowing his recovery. It was 
then hoped he could return to his duties in 
March. His recuperation was slower than 
had been expected, and only yesterday was he 
able to go to his Washington office. 

However, the energetic Senator was not 
idle during his convalescence. While writing 
a magazine article on the services of little- 
known Senators in our history, he decided 
that a more complete story should be re- 
corded. So, he wrote a book which will soon 
be published. 

Meanwhile; the Senator maintained daily 
telephone contact with his office, conferred 
frequently in Florida with his = legislative 
and administrative staff and otherwise kept 
abreast of current legislation and activities 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Senator KENNEDY never takes the easy way. 
He served on PT boats in the Pacific during 
the war, and had one of the little craft 
literally cut out from under him by a Japa- 
nese cruiser. When he decided to run for 
the Senate, he opposed Henry Cabot Lodge 
who had quarterbacked the nomination drive 
of General Eisenhower. The general was so 
popular in Massachusetts that he carried the 
State by 200,000 votes, the first Republican 
to win the States electoral votes since the 
days of Calvin Coolidge. However, Jack 
KENNEDY bucked the tide to beat Eisenhow- 
er’s champion by a 68,000 margin. 

Senator KENNEDY knows Massachusetts 
and her problems. He can write with au- 
thority and speak with conviction about the 
problems of the port of Boston, the railroad 
rate structure, wool importation, domestic 
fisheries, industrial relocation and localized 
unemployment. He speaks for New England, 
yet his words are so well reasoned that he 
has won the warm commendation of legis- 
lators and editors from all parts of the Union, 
including the South. 

However, his greatest service to the State 
and the Nation may be in the field of inter- 
national relations. The very injury which 
has kept him from Washington for months 
is a harsh reminder of war and its price. 
He has an even more painful memory in the 
death of his heroic brother. Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s political acumen and statesmanship 
are dedicated not only to the assistance of 
this State, but also to the service of this 
country and all nations. 

All those whom he serves, not only the 
hundreds of thousands in Massachusetts who 
elected him, are pleased that he is back at 
working, still following his own statement of 
philosophy: “We can only pray that man's 
political skill can keep abreast of his scien- 
tific skill. If not, we may yet live to see 
world war III.” 


Social Security Coverage for Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the 1955 mid- 
year meeting of the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association was held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on February 21 and 22. 

At the second session, the house of 
delegates went on record in favor of vol- 
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untary coverage of lawyers under the 
social-security plan, thus reversing its 
previous opposition to social security for 
lawyers. 

I wish to include the statement that 
appeared in the April 1955 American Bar 
Association Journal in reference to the 
debate on the social-security item at the 
house of delegates, second session, on 
Monday, February 21. Chairman John 
D. Randall presided. 

The article follows: 


The house then began consideration of 
the question of voluntary inclusion of law- 
yers under the’ social-security system, one 
of the most controversial and most im- 
portant questions decided at the midyear 
meeting. 

Social security for lawyers was extensively 
debated at the last annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, and the question was referred to the 
conference of bar presidents with a request 
to poll their membership to determine the 
sentiment of the State and local associa- 
tions. Archibald M. Mull, of California, 
chairman of the conference, reported on the 
results of a questionnaire sent to 1,445 State 
and local bar associations. In summary, 607 
presidents of these associations, asked their 
personal opinion, voted 490 in favor to 117 
against inclusion. Some 366 associations 
had polled their members; 264 said that their 
members favored social security, 45 were op- 
posed. Some 293 assoications that had not 
taken a poll expressed the consensus of their 
presidents or executive committee as to the 
opinion of members in their associations; 
these results indicated that 222 were for, and 
71 against, inclusion of lawyers in the 
program. 

Joseph F. O'Connell, of Boston, Mass., 
delegate of the Judge Advocates Association, 
declared that that association had taken a 
poll and was in favor of inclusion. “I do 
not personally feel that it is a good law,” 
he said. “I have been instructed by my 
board to report the figures to you * * * out 
of 174 replies, 97 were for voluntary inclu- 
sion, 25 for either, 37 were for compulsory, 
and 15 against.” 

Secretary Stecher, speaking for the board 
of governors, moved that the house place 
the association on record in favor of a vol- 
untary coverage for lawyers and. other pro- 
fessional groups under the Social Security 
Act. This motion was a substitute for a 
proposal of the committee on unemploy- 
ment and social security, submitted at the 
annual meeting, which would have reaf- 
firmed the association’s previous opposition 
to the program. The committee’s report was 
unfinished business from the last meeting. 

Clifford W. Gardner, of Minnesota, said 
that the younger lawyers in his State were 
in favor of the program. These young men, 
he said, believed that the association had 
influenced Congress not to include lawyers 
and have been very frank in stating that 
they will not support the coming regional 
meeting because of the association’s view. 
“Minnesota voted overwhelmingly to favor 
Social Security on a voluntary basis and 
this organization should not stand in the 
way of their being voluntarily covered if 
they so wish” he declared, 

Franklin Riter, of Utah, agreed with Mr. 
Gardner. The young men favor social se- 
curity, he said, and while they are misled 
on some of the features of the law, “the fact 
remains that the younger element of our 
profession are 80 percent in favor of the plan 
and I therefore endorse this movement, al- 
though fundamentally on the problem, I 
am adverse to the whole thing.” 

Karl C. Williams, of Illinois, was strongly 
opposed to the Board’s proposal. A pole of 
Illinois lawyers showed overwhelming oppo- 
sition to mandatory coverage and opposition, 
although not so overwhelming, to voluntary 
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coverage, he said. “Ours is a profession as 
distinguished from a vocation or calling,” 
he declared. “It is not only that; it is a 
regulated profession * * * if we take this 
step, we are taking a step for the first time 
in the history of our profession in America 
towards regulation from without, because 
it will be inevitable that when we become 
partners with the Government in a form 
of security * * * we will yield in time to 
some other kind of regulation.” 

Frank W. Grinnell, of Massachusetts, an- 
nounced that he was instructed to say that 
the Massachusetts Bar Association was in 
favor of the voluntary plan. 

Telford B. Orbison, of Indiana, said that 
he had been instructed to report that the 
house of delegates of the Indiana State Bar 
Association had voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of coverage. 

Floyd E. Thompson, of Illinois, made per- 
haps the shortest speech on the question: 
“Im against making Socialists out of 
lawyers.” 

Osmer C. Fitts, of Vermont, said that the 
grassroots sentiment was for the program. 
“If the people in the grassroots, the men 
who belong to our associations, such as in 
the Vermont association, vote 5 to 1 for in- 
clusion, I think it is the responsibility of 
the spokesmen for the 56,000 members of 
the American Bar Association to bury their 
personal desires, to bury the political dif- 
ferences that some of you have, the same as 
I do, and to support the men who need it, 
whether they are under 36 or over 36.” 

Edwin M. Otterbourg, of New York, said 
that the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, with more than 8,000 members, had 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of inclusion. 

Willard G. Woelper, of New Jersey, said 
that his State bar association had voted 
unanimously in favor. “Lawyers ofttimes 
leave widows who need social security,” he 
declared, and despite the $1,200 limit on 
earnings under the program, it is still a good 
one. 

The house then voted to accept the board’s 
recommendation favoring inclusion of pro- 
fessional men in the social-security program. 


Federal Aid for Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting for consideration the following 
significant letter on the important sub- 
ject of Federal aid for road construc- 
tion: 

THE PHILIP LESLY Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mrs. CHURCH: The editorial from the 
Perrysburg (Ohio) Journal about which I 
wrote you referred to the current proposals 
before Congress involving the appropriation 
of new funds for highways, which would sup- 
plement existing Federal-aid funds. This 
would mean, of course, no change in the 
present plan of proportioned distribution of 
existing funds, but would involve a new look 
at any distribution of additional funds that 
may be appropriated. 

As pointed out by the Commissioner, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act in 1954 -author- 
ized for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, $315 million for 
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improvements on the Federal-aid primary 
system and $210 million for the secondary 
system plus $175 million for the Federal-aid 
primary system in urban areas. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has pointed out that 
the urban streets problem is primarily one 
of expediting traffic rather than of saving 
lives. Only one-fourth of the 1954 traffic 
deaths occurred in cities and towns of more 
than 2,500 population; three-fourths were in 
rural areas, including small towns under 
2,500. The rural problem, therefore, is out- 
standingly one of safety, as well as of econ- 
omy and convenience. 

For this reason, primary and secondary 
systems become of primary importance in 
any consideration of new Federal-aid funds. 
There are 182,341 miles of Federal-aid pri- 
mary system highways in addition to the 
interstate highway system that is receiving 
so much attention. As explained by the 
Commissioner, these roads are getting $315 
million. each year. Federal-aid secondary 
system totals 482,972 miles, and has been 
allotted $210 million a year. The interstate 
highway system totals only 37,600 miles, in- 
cluding the 4,346 miles located in urban 
areas. 

Most traffic authorities agree that there isa 
need for spending money on the interstate 
highway system. Many, however, are now 
making a new evaluation of the proportions 
to be allotted to the various systems, remem- 
bering that the primary highways are the 
main State trunkline roads and the secondary 
highways are the farm-to-market roads, the 
important feeder roads acting as the lifeline 
between farms and distribution points, and 
between factories and the smaller communi- 
ties of the Nation. These are the roads that 
bring food into market. Because of their 
present inadequate and unsafe condition 
they have contributed to increased food 
prices. Best estimates are that 76 percent 
of all the meat delivered to stockyards is 
brought in by truck, as well as 99.7 percent 
of the poultry and 98 percent of the shell 
eggs. Altogether, 89 percent of all of the 
food and farm products reach their first 
market by trucks traveling over these out- 
dated and unsafe roads. 

Now, let us consider the above situation in 
relation to the currently proposed highway 
bills before Congress. The Clay bill calls for 
expenditure of $27 billion on the interstate 
highway system and an additional $29.03 
billion to be spent on Federal-aid primary 
roads in addition to the interstate system. 
However, only $15 billion would be spent on 
Federal-aid secondary roads. These figures 
represent a projection at exactly present 
ratios of expenditures on primary and sec- 
ondary roads, while attention and new funds 
are unduly concentrated on improving and 
extending the interstate highway system. 

In contrast, Senator Gore’s highway bill 
provides for an increase in the appropriation 
for the primary, system from $315 million a 
year to $500 million and an increase in the 
secondary system funds from $210 million to 
$325 million a year, as well as a sizable in- 
crease in funds to be expended on the inter- 
state highway system. 

This was the background for the editorial 
that questioned the advisability of concen- 
trating so much attention on interstate high- 
ways while neglecting the roads that must 
serve local residents who are paying for their 
inadequacy, in loss of lives and in higher 
costs of operating their vehicles and of trans- 
porting products to the consumer market. 
These are the roads that represent the major 
share of the $3 billion annual direct financial 
loss to individuals that is calculated by the . 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
This represents a loss of $71 per family in 
the United States. Added to this figure must 
be the $4,350 million loss in 1954 (as calcu- 
lated by the National Safety Council) re- 
sulting from automobile accidents on the 
roads and streets of the Nation. In consid- 
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ering this figure, it is important again to re- 
member that three-quarters of our automo- 
tive fatalities occur on rural roads, 

There is ample evidence that such accidents 
can be greatly reduced by expanding atten- 
tion to the primary and secondary roads. 
The State of Connecticut conducted a study 
that showed that 7,700 accidents might have 
been avoided during a 4-year period, if all 
the rural State highways had been improved 
to accepted design standards, including ade- 
quate signs and markings. 

The interstate highway system is the 
glamorous “star” of the highway program, 
but the much greater network of existing 
secondary and primary roads is carrying the 
bulk of the load and requires the bulk of 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP LESLY. 


“Just a Teacher” Isn’t Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
into the Appendix of the REcoRrD, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Leaven- 
worth Times on Thursday, April 21, 1955. 

With much interest in Federal aid to 
schools for improvement of physical 
facilities, I think it is important that we 
do not overlook the fact that highly 
trained teachers are equally as impor- 
tant as the physical plant for a good 
school system. Although I do not agree 
in every detail with the thought set out 
in this editorial, I do think it points up 
a matter that we might be inclined to 
overlook in our concentration on ex- 
panding our school system. Certainly 
the ability, personality, and the moral 
character of our teachers are just as im- 
portant as the physical characteristics 
of the classroom in which the students 
assemble. This field is mostly guided 
and directed by standards set on the 
State level, but I feel, nevertheless, that 
it is an integral part of the overall pic- 
ture on education, and we as Members 
of Congress should feel some responsi- 
bility to that end. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Leavenworth Times of April 21, 
1955] 
“Just A TEACHER” Isn’r ENOUGH 

It is possible that Leavenworth, and many 
other towns, will build the classrooms which 
wil be needed to meet the bigger enrollments 
ahead in our public schools, only to find 
there will be no teachers to move into them. 
Or what will be almost as bad, only inade- 
quately trained teachers will be available. 
. While most of Leavenworth is interested 
in the building program for our schools, the 
board of education and its administrators 
are equally concerned about a shortage of 
topnotch young teachers. It is a problem 
which demands the interest of every ctizen. 

“For without teachers, we will have a sec- 
ond-rate school system. And with an in- 
ferior school program, we will have a sec- 
ond-rate democratic society. Good public 
schools and good colleges are essential to 
the democratic way of life.” The author of 
those words is Benjamin Fine, educational 
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editor of the New York Times. Fine, in an 
article in the Key Reporter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, comments on four areas where citi- 
zens can work to improve the outlook for 
teachers. : 

The first, of course, is salary. “The ugly 
truth,” says Fine, “is that teachers are the 
lowest paid of any of the professions.” He 
notes the average teachers’ salary today is 
$3,500 a year, and that after 30 years of teach- 
ing, a competent man or woman, in most 
communities, will end up with a salary less 
than $5,000. 

“Realistic terms” are urged by Fine. He 
suggests minimums at $5,000 and maximums 
at $10,000. And he would let teachers reach 
the upper figure within 10 years. He admits 
he knows of no system in the country with 
that kind of a schedule today. 

“I would expect highly trained, well qual- 
ified teachers, having a minimum of 5 years 
of college work and a maximum of person- 
ality and love of children,” the educational 
editor adds. 

A second field where he sees chances for 
improvement is in the teacher's status in the 
community. Citing the overwhelming ma- 
jority of teachers as conscientious, hard- 
working, loyal American citizens, he says 
too often we refer indifferently to a person 
as being “just a teacher.” Until the com- 
munity elevates the status of the teachers 
and gives young men and women entering 
the profession a feeling they are going into 
a field that has meaning, Fine believes we 
will continue to have less than 5 percent of 
our superior graduates selecting teaching as 
their life work. 

Too many teachers lack security, the third 
of Fine’s areas for improvement. He says 
in many communities teachers are afraid to 
talk up, to participate in public debates, to 
be a first-class citizen. Lack of tenure, year- 
ly basis for contracts, is blamed by Fine for 
part of the lack of security by teachers. 

He would give teachers a feeling of se- 
curity, buttressed by a sound tenure policy, 
so that they can concentrate on doing the 
best possible job in the classroom. 

The satisfactions to be gained from tech- 
ing are Fine's fourth area. ‘Teaching offers 
an intangible something that money cannot 
buy, he says, but too often we make master 
teachers into second-grade clerks; we tie 
them down with paperwork, with lunch- 
room assignments, with yard duties. He 
also criticizes the failure to bring the class- 
room teacher into the curriculum, the tech- 
ing programs, the new school patterns. 
They are too often expected to follow orders 
with no questions asked. That is no way, 
states Fine, to invite superior minds into 
the teaching profession. 

The four areas cited are not the only rea- 
sons, as Fine points out, for the teacher 
shortage. However, they will do as start- 
ing points and are worthy of consideration 
by each citizen, for all the classrooms we 
can build—whether campus style or con- 
ventional, whether economical or plush— 
will be of little value without well-trained, 
dedicated teachers in them, 


` Postal Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, from 


my observations most of the Members 
of the House are worn out by the politics 
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which have been played in the enact- 
ment of the postal-pay increase. 

For over a year the postal employees 
have been denied a deserved pay increase 
by a group who would rather embarrass 
the administration than put the addi- 
tional money in the pockets of the em- 
ployees. 

This political approach to what should 
be a business problem is offensive enough 
if it only effected the 500,000 postal 
workers; but the sham battle is doubly 
offensive when you consider that 1,500,- 
000 classified civil-service employees 
have had to stand by with hat in hand 
waiting all this time for the last drop of 
political advantage to be squeezed out of 
the postal-pay situation before they can 
receive consideration. 

Fortunately at the grassroots the Gov- 
ernment employees are beginning to see 
through this thinly veiled political trick 
which has used. them as decoys. Not 
only will no political advantage accrue 
to the leadership which has perpetrated 
this hoax on the employees, but there 
is already developing a ground swell of 
resentment both from the employees and 
the citizens against the practice of play- 
ing politics with so vital a subject. 


This reaction is well illustrated by two 
editorials representing sentiment on 
each coast of our country. One is from 
the Evening Star of Washington, dated 
May 25, and the other from the San 
Francisco News of May 20, which I ask 
to be inserted with these remarks: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
25, 1955] 


GETTING Down To BUSINESS 


Now that the last bit of political advantage 
has been squeezed out of the postal-pay is- 
sue, the Congress should—and probably 
will—get down to the serious business of 
passing a pay bill acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. A lot of time has been wasted in 
pushing through a measure that was doomed 
to be vetoed and in the futile effort to over- 
ride the veto. But the political opportun- 
ists do not regard the time as wasted, of 
course. They had a wonderful opportu- 
nity to spread on the record their criticisms 
of the administration and their professed 
concern for the welfare of postal employees. 
Senator NEELY, Democrat, of West Virginia, 
keynoted the debate with a warning to Re- 
publican Senators up for reelection next year 
that they would dig a “funereal political 
a if they voted to uphold the President's 
veto. 


Politics now can be shoved aside and the 
real welfare of the postal and other Govern- 
ment workers given primary consideration. 
Legislation that the President would be will- 
ing to sign and that will reconcile employees’ 
needs with postal reclassification and budg- 
etary limitations already has been intro- 
duced. Prompt passage will assure all Fed- 
eral workers of raises that they would have 
been received last year but for previous con- 
gressional politicking. 


[From the San Francisco News of May 20, 
1955] 
POSTAL PAY 

Hardly anyone would deny our postal em- 
ployees deserve a pay raise. The controversy 
is over the size of the raise and whether 
postal job classifications should be changed 
at the same time to distribute the salary 
raises fairly. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed the post- 
al pay bill. Next Tuesday the Senate will 
vote on whether to override the veto. A 
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two-thirds vote of both Houses is required 
to enact the bill into law. 

The President had no choice but to say, 
“No,” in our opinion, and he has explained 
his reasons clearly. 

He recommended a postal pay raise months 
ago, and stands willing to approve an in- 
crease of reasonable size which does not dis- 
criminate against some of the postal work- 
ers. 

As he phrased it in his veto message, he 
favors “equal pay for equal work and more 
pay for more difficult and responsible work.” 

That policy is common in private enter- 
prise and should be common in Govern- 
ment. It is ridiculous to expect men of ad- 
ministrative ability to carry the burden. of 
supervisory responsibility—or even to. seek 
it—if their pay is not only a little more than 
the men they supervise. 

Yet that narrow differential seems to be 
the goal of the postal employee unions 
which represent the rank and file and seem 
to have influence on Capitol Hill far out of 
proportion to the size of their memberships. 

Their attitude is understandable, for 
union leaders hold power only by “taking 
care” of their members. 

But the Post Office Department is not a 
coal mine or a steel miil. 

It is a public service for which the Amer- 
ican people pay, directly in the form of post- 
age and indirectly in the form of taxes to 
make up the postal deficit. 

They deserve the most efficient organiza- 
tion the Government can provide. 

Congress should cooperate with the Presi- 
dent by passing a reasonable pay and re- 
classification bill. 

It also should raise the postage rates to 
pay for it. 


The Atom and a New Moral Maturity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith remarks by the Honor- 
able Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, delivered at the annual na- 
tional convention of the Catholic Press 
Association in Buffalo, N. Y., held today 
May 26. 

Mr. Murray’s address, entitled “The 
Atom and a New Moral Maturity,” 
follows: 

THE ATOM AND A New MORAL MATURITY 

A little over a month ago, on April 18, one 
of the greatest scientists of all time passed 
from the scene of thisearth. And once again 
all of us were led to ponder on the final 
liability of all men to the law of physical 
dissolution and death. But this reflection 
on the mortality of man was doubtless ac- 
companied in many minds by another 
thought. The world which Albert Einstein 
left in 1955 is not the world to which in 1905 
he addressed his first great scientific papers. 
In that year he began his monumental work 
of delivering to the waiting minds of men 
the knowledge that most of the energy of the 
universe is locked up in the nucleus of the 
atom. Thus he inaugurated, perhaps more 
than any other single man, the most spec- 
tacular era of scientific creativity in the his- 
tory of the world. Other men of genius, 
building on the foundations he established, 
have found the scientific and technological 
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means of unlocking the hidden energies of 
the atom. And the release of this elemental 
force has quite literally changed the rela- 
tionship between man and the world in 
which he lives. 

The world of 50 years ago was relatively 
simple, relatively stable, relatively serene. 
Today, however, we live in a world of com- 
plexity and conflict, of tension and anxiety. 
Our age has two characteristics. It is an 
age in which man has at his command al- 
most unlimited atomic force. And it is like- 
wise the age of a great schism within hu- 
manity. The schism creates the possibility 
of war. And atomic force creates the possi- 
bility of mutual annihilation by the parties 
in conflict. The threat of dissolution and 
death, to which Albert Einstein had per- 
sonally to succumb, now hangs more heav- 
ily than ever over the collective life of 
mankind. 

This much is fact. Yet, beyond fact there 
is question—question as to the mood in 
which man is prepared to face the realities 
of the present. 

This question thus easily phrased, is not 
easily answered. For various moods have 
fallen upon various men. There is the mood 
of guilt which derives from the notion that 
contributing to the development of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons is essentially 
evil. There is the mood of unrelieved fear, 
which has contributed powerfully to the 
phenomenon of neutralism. Thus seized by 
fear, great groups of men seek in vain to 
stand aside from today’s possible conflict, in 
fear of its possible furies and in the hope 
of avoiding them. There is the mood of 
futility, which makes many men say: “There 
is nothing I can do about it all; therefore, I 
shall not even think about it.” There is the 
mood of fatalism, which looks upon a world 
conflict on a full atomic scale as inevitable. 
Finally, there is the equally crippling mood 
of sheer bewilderment and confusion, 
wakened in those who once made an idol of 
scientific and technological progress. That 
idol today seems to have turned into a Mo- 
loch, a god of destruction, who threatens to 
claim human sacrifices from his devotees. 
The consequences of these moods are many 
and dangerous, and never more so than when 
they cause men to espouse reckless doctrines 
like preventive war in an aggressive sense. 

I maintain that none of these moods is 
the Christian mood. All of them are con- 
demned by one or other tenet of Christian 
faith and morality—indeed, by one or other 
precept of human rationality. The question 
then is to define the mood in which the 
Christian man must face the realities of the 
atomic age. This Christian mood is not bred 
of illusions; nor is it escapist. It can only 
be defined in terms of truth. And it is to 
the task of discovering the relevant truths 
that the Christian must address himself. 


These truths have been effectively stated 
by our Holy Father Pius XII, out of a lu- 
minous vision of the achievements of man 
as they are seen in the light of the purposes 
of God. In his Christmas message at the 
close of 1953 the Pope said: “It is undeniable 
that technological progress comes from God; 
and it can and ought to lead to God.” This 
is a brief and confident statement of the 
truth that gives to our Christian thinking 
its fundamental orientation. In this truth 
the Christian finds his first reason for facing 
with confidence and energy the problems of 
our technological age. He is not tempted 
to cry out, as some have done, “Destroy the 
machines.” He knows that he is not doomed 
by what is, after all, only machinery. He 
feels within himself the spiritual resources— 
the resources of intelligence and freedom and 
divine grace—whereby he can ally himself 
with the divine purpose inherent in all hu- 
man progress, and decide that technology 
too will be made to serve his salvation, as it 


can and ought. 
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This same note of fearless welcome to 
our age of science was again struck by 
Pius XII when in 1951 he made this state- 
ment: “She [the church] has indeed good 
reason to know that every truth, every new 
scientific discovery, must be welcomed as one 
more trace, as it were, of the divine intelli- 
gence and one more token of the power of 
God.” Every scientific achievement is a 
manifestation of man’s share in the creative 
power of the divine intelligence. This is 
the fact, whether men recognize it or not. 
But if they do recognize it there is no reason 
why they should be overtaken by a mood 
of fear or futility when they contemplate 
their own creations. Man never has any- 
thing to fear in God's material creation. His 
only reason for fear is, not with things, but 
with himself. Man does not need to fear his 
own intelligence, whereby he is enabled to 
create. 

What man must indeed fear is the prideful 
or imprudent use of this divine faculty. But 
he will be rescued from pride and impru- 
dence if he is mindful of his duty of grati- 
tude, which requires that he should honor 
God by offering to Him and to His service 
the achievements of his human science and 
industry. When this is done, man’s achieve- 
ments become gifts which are acceptable to 
God. Such offerings are—in the words of 
the Pope—“like presenting to God the work 
which He himself once commanded and 
which is now being effected, though it has 
not yet reached its term. ‘Inhabit the earth 
and subdue it’ (Genesis 1: 28), said God to 
man as He handed creation over to him in 
temporary heritage. It has been a hard and 
long road from then to the present day, 
when men can at last say that they have 
in some measure fulfilled the divine com- 
mand.” 

Perhaps here is the central truth that 
dictates the Christian mood. Certainly the 
harnessing of atomic energy is the high point 
in man’s century-long effort to subdue the 
earth. What we need to remember is that 
man has reached this high point in virtue 
of a divine command spoken to him, and in- 
deed planted in his very nature. There is 
then no need for cherishing feelings of guilt, 
as if some divine law had been ‘violated by 
this conquest of nature. Such feelings must 
rather be recognized as having been cast up 
by consciences untutored in the principles of 
traditional morality. 


The truths stated by Pius XII do not of 
course solve the grave probiems of our age. 
But they do, I think, clear away the fog of 
false moods; and they help to establish us 
in the right mood to face our problems. 
In fact, they help us to see the primary issue, 
as God intends that we see it. And that is 
the need to do all in our power to eliminate 
the causes that make for strife and violence, 
To establish plenty where there is now want; 
to bring health where there is now disease. 
In summary, to direct our every effort to the 
eventual realization of a world in which the 
forces given us by God will be used exclu- 
sively for the purposes of peace. 

This is the ultimate problem before us. 
But the stubborn facts of today do not per- 
mit us to give it a complete answer. We 
are, indeed, setting afoot programs for peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. But not yet, to 
my mind, on a scale which its promise war- 
rants and the needs of the world require. I 
say this fully recognizing that it is not pos- 
sible today to devote nuclear energy exclu- 
sively to the purposes of peace. For today, 
there is no real peace. “The community of 
peoples,” Pius XII has said, “must reckon 
with conscienceless criminals who would not 
hesitate to unleash a total war in order to 
realize their ambitious designs. This is 
why, if other peoples wish to protect their 
existence and their most precious goods, and 
if they are unwilling to leave their flanks 
open to international malefactors, they have 
no other course but to prepare themselves 
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for the day on which they may have to 
defend themselves. This right of maintain- 
ing a posture of defense cannot be refused, 
even today, to any state.” 

Under present-day world conditions, while 
conscienceless criminals are still abroad, the 
United States has the right and duty of 
adding the full panoply of atomic weapons 
toits arsenals of defense. Any other course 
of action would be irresponsible and wrong. 

Moreover, we can and do cherish the hope 
that in choosing this path of full military 
strength we are choosing the path to peace, 
not to war. One reason for this hope lies 
in the fact that the essential condition of 
peace today is in our possession of the power 
to forbid success to armed aggression, 

Our enemy is an aggressor. Aggression is 
in the very makeup of the Moscow-directed 
international politico-military bloc. Never- 
theless, we ought to utilize all the resources 
of intelligent and patient diplomacy in order 
to persuade the enemy, if we can, to aban- 
don his aggressive course. Moreover, we 
must be certain that such negotiations are 
undertaken with the assurance that the 
enemy understands the full import of a nu- 
clear conflict. Then, too, our necessary ef- 
forts at negotiation will depend for their 
effectiveness upon our maintenance of an 
imposing posture of military defense. Only 
by maintaining such strength can we instill 
the fear that will deter aggression. 

Admittedly, no one wants to pin his hopes 
for peace—and for survival—on the value of 
fear as a deterrent to a possible criminal 
use of force. But today there is no other 
choice. And we can at least be grateful that, 
at a moment in history when the free world 
needed force with which to counter the 
threatened assaults on its freedom, the 
requisite force was providentially put. into 
its hands, It is, indeed, a grim sort of safety 
that we now enjoy—the safety that is, in Sir 
Winston Churchill's phrase, “the sturdy child 
of terror.” But if the parent is strange, we 
can at least be glad that the child is sturdy. 

Moreover, there is hope that our safety will 
grow sturdier as time goes on. The “process 
of sublime irony” to which Sir Winston 
pointed has not come to a stop. It will go 
on with the never-ending developments in 
the field of nuclear weapons. And one de- 
velopment, which I would almost venture to 
predict, will heighten the irony of the pro- 
cess by which the world is moving toward 
safety. 

It is, I think, almost predictable that the 
day will come, perhaps not long hence, when 
the present monopoly of atomic weapons by 
the two great opposed powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, will come to 
an end. Other nations, even small nations, 
will come to possess atomic armaments, if 
they so desire them. And what nation will 
not desire them? a 

We shall then witness a dispersal of atomic 
power, and with it a certain leveling of the 
nations. There will no longer be great and 
strong, small and weak. For in what sense 
could a nation be called small and weak, 
when it is capable of inflicting an atomic 
wound, and therefore a crippling wound, 
upon another nation however strong and 
great? 

If and when this development takes place, 
the first result would be to widen the reign 
of terror. But again by an extension of the 
“process of sublime irony,” the further re- 
sult would be to strengthen the basis of the 
common safety. This basis would still be 
fear, at least initially. But fear is not the 
final basis for a truly human type of secur- 
ity. Fear is never final; it is never the end 
of anything. However, it can be the begin- 
ning. It can be the beginning of wisdom. 
And this is the further hope, that the fear- 
inspiring force let loose in the atomic age 
will impel men to reflect anew upon the 
meaning and value of war and by this man- 
ner of refiection come to true wisdom with 
regard to the right use of force. 
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It would be idle to suppose that the dis- 
covery of atomic energy will abolish all war. 
The power to make war—that is, to make 
reasonable use of force in defense and vin- 
dication of the order of justice—is an in- 
herent necessity of human social life. For 
man's sinful condition inclines him to viola- 
tions of the order of justice; and these vio- 
lations must be prevented, or if committed, 
they must be punished. This can, at times 
and under due conditions, mean making war. 

But what we now see with new clarity 
is the fact that war today can only be con- 
ceived as a necessary means of enforcing law 
and justice. We have long outgrown the 
age of religious wars. We have now out- 
grown the age of political wars—dynastic 
wars, wars directed at a redress of the bal- 
ance of power, wars undertaken in the inter- 
est of national expansion. Whatever may 
have been the case in the past, resorting to 
wars between nations for purely selfish rea- 
sons in the future would appear, paradoxi- 
cally, as worse than wrong. They would be 
useless. 

In an all-out atomic war victory and de- 
feat are words without meaning when even 
the victor may be mortally injured in the 
hour of his seeming triumph. 

Therefore, we now realize that the only 
cause which can justify war is the high 
cause of justice itself. Justice is an inter- 
national cause. As Pius XII has expressed 
it, war is only justified by “the absolute 
necessity of defending oneself against a very 
grave injustice which affects the community 
(that is, the international community) 
when this injustice cannot be prevented by 
other means, and yet must be prevented on 
pain of leaving a free field in international 
relations to brutal violence and lack of con- 
science.” 

The discovery of atomic energy should 
make men see the essentially moral nature 
of war as a necessary method of enforcing 
the supreme law of international justice 
always under stringent conditions. If 
atomic energy has this effect, then the atomic 
age will have helped mankind to a new 
moral maturity. 

Perhaps this is one lesson that God wants 
men to learn from the fact that they now 
possess a new kind of force. History is the 
record of man’s selfish and irresponsible uses 
of force. But now man cannot afford to be 
selfish or irresponsible in his use of force; 
for the result would be his own destruction. 

Having had over 5 years of intimate asso- 
ciation with nuclear-weapon developments, 
I can assure you I do not overstate the case. 
One cannot reflect on these developments 
and fail to recognize the threat of universal 
destruction. Nor can one witness megaton 
thermonuclear explosions, as I have in the 
far Pacific, and not see the specter of ever- 
increasing gigantic weapons looming large 
beyond, 

Today, therefore, man has no alternative 
but to acquire a mature moral viewpoint 
on the use of atomic force if he is to sur- 
vive. Force, especially in this new atomic 
era, is rational and responsible only when it 
is subordinate to the purpose of law, which 
is justice. Believing this, we will under- 
stand with Pope Pius XII the need for the 
creation of a lawful community of nations. 
For in his words, “We are confident that the 
international community can banish every 
danger of war and establish peace, and as 
far as the church is concerned can guar- 
antee to her freedom of action everywhere.” 
This is a confidence that all of us must share; 
otherwise we shall have no confidence at all. 


True enough, the construction of the in- 
ternational community and its order of jus- 
tice, for which the Pope asked, is at the mo- 
ment a task fraught with enormous difi- 
culty. An international “outlaw,” the Com- 
munist regime in its various forms, blocks 
our path to the goal. Nevertheless the goal 


itself remains valid; for it is established by- 
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God for mankind in virtue of man’s own 
nature. And this goal in the atomic age is 
absolutely imperative; for apart from the 
establishment of a genuine order of inter- 
national justice there can be no ultimate 
guaranty of international peace. 

Even at the moment many things can be 
done toward the gradual practical achieve- 
ment of this goal. Certainly, if the lessons 
of atomic energy are learned, one thing 
needs to be done. I have said that war—at 
least the possibility of making war—is a 
permanent factor in human affairs. But it 
is presently clear beyond doubt that the 
word “war” cannot cover a conflict in which 
large-scale use would be made of the nuclear 
weapons now possessed by the United 
States and by the Soviet Union. Whatever 
else such a conflict would be, it would not 
be war in any intelligible sense, in any in- 
telligent sense. 


Even a criminal conspiracy, like the Com- 
munist conspiracy, which does not under- 
stand the meaning of justice, must at least 
retain an elemental understanding of the 
meaning of war, of the purposes to which 
force can today be put. The criminal who 
has lost his moral conscience still retains his 
instinct for self-preservation. Therefore, he 
might well be disposed to agree that neither 
his own purposes nor any other intelligible 
purposes could possibly be served by un- 
leashing total warfare with nuclear weapons. 
His views of the nature of man and of the 
essential purposes of man upon this earth 
differ totally from our Christian view. But 
his view of war cannot be thus totally dif- 
ferent. There is therefore the serious possi- 
bility that he would honestly agree to some 
kind of disarmament. 


What-form disarmament would take, it is 
not my purpose here to discuss. The com- 
plex issues involved in disarmament are such 
as to require continued, most careful, and 
sincere study by all those agencies of gov- 
ernment on whose shoulders rests this grave 
responsibility. Certainly the paramount 
consideration would always be that the se- 
curity of this Nation remain unimpaired. 


The possibilities of disarmament ought 
not to go unregarded. The compacts that 
might be entered into ought not to be dis- 
missed as being of no value, on the ground 
that they are based solely on grounds of 
mutual self-interest. For the “interest” 
here is total; it concerns survival or anni- 
hilation. 


Moreover, if we take the longest possible 
view, we cannot discard the possibility that 
these imperfect agreements might lead, in 
God's good time, to genuine moral com- 
pacts, supported by a moral conscience—a 
conscience that has been newly awakened to 
the fact that international lawlessness is im- 
moral and criminal because it delivers the 
community of nations over to the rule of 
force. And for men or nations today to be 
ruled by force alone means in effect that 
they are risking destruction by force, by 
atomic force. 


Here again fear may be the beginning of 
wisdom. Men and nations have good reason 
to fear the force latent in the energies of the 
atom. Consequently, they have reason to 
fear the manner of coexistence that is sup- 
ported only by fear. And out of the depths 
of this fear men may some day come to look 
up to a higher force as the bond of interna- 
tional community and the basis of peace— 
the moral force of law. 


My refiections on this most serious and 
difficult subject may be briefly summed up. 
I have suggested that man ought to ap- 
proach the atomic age in a realistic mood. 
He should reckon with the fact that atomic 
energy today serves almost entirely as 
weapon, a weapon that is deterrent of im- 
moral aggression against freedom, justice, 
and peace. This situation cannot be perma- 
nent. He must look¢forward to the day when 
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atomic energy will exclusively serve the pur- 
poses of peace. 

Man should also appreciate that beyond 
the value of atomic energy as a deterrent to 
immoral aggression there stands its value as 
a stimulant to a new moral maturity. The 
fear of this force, which could destroy life 
on our planet, must serve to impress upon 
the conscience of the world the need of law 
as the utimate barrier to immorality in in- 
ternational relations. I see the final signifi- 
cance of the release of atomic energy in the 
fact that it is a God-given means for the 
moral education of mankind. 


Problems of the Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished maritime editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, Miss Helen Delich, has pre- 
pared another very incisive analysis of 
the problems--of the merchant fleet. 

This excellent article appeared in the 
May 24 issue of the Baltimore Sun, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBLEMS OF THE MERCHANT FLEET 
(By Helen Delich) 


As the United States observes the 136th 
anniversary of the crossing of the Atlantic 
by the first steamboat, the S. S. Savannah, 
the American merchant marine finds itself 
in an ironic position. 

On one hand, within the last month, the 
construction of atomic-powered merchant 
ships has become an immediate probability 
with President Eisenhower and Congress sup- 
porting programs that will result in two such 
ships emerging in the near future. Nuclear 
propulsion of commercial ships is further 
off, however. 

But at the same time, unless Congress 
takes steps to clarify and make more flexible 
the administration of the already existing 
law governing the merchant fleet, the Stars 
and Stripes might disappear from the foreign 
trade lanes altogether as far as independent 
lines are concerned, ; 

The law provides for two kinds of sub- 
sidies: One to help meet the higher (than 
foreign lines) operating costs of steamship 
companies on specific essential trade routes; 
the other to help meet the higher (than 
foreign yards) construction costs for any 
ship engaged in foreign trade. Domestic ship 
operators have no help whatsoever. 

In hearings before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, 15 of the 16 
steamship companies now having subsidy 
contracts with the Government have told 
committee members that they are not seek- 
ing any additional funds or any changes in 
the 1936 Merchant Marine Act? They simply 
want more liberal administration of the law 
as it stands by both the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and other agencies or they will not 
be able to continue to operate. 

At the same time, they point out that the 
four commercial carriers engaged in foreign 
trade without operating subsidies have en- 
tered requests for such subsidies. And those 
already receiving operating aid would pro- 
vide $3 billion worth of work to American 
shipyards in the next several years in re- 
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placing their ships as is required under the 
law if they are to continue receiving finan- 
cial assistance, 

Briefly, this is the dilemma of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine today, point by 
point: 

1. American ships are twice as expensive 
to operate as foreign ships on the same runs 
because of the higher standard of living in 
this country. In order to keep vessels mov- 
ing on sea lanes considered vital to this 
country, Government subsidy is necessary 
with most of it going into wages which are 
five times as high as foreign rates. 

2. The 1936 Merchant Marine Act says that 
any subsidized line cannot operate ships over 
20 years of age, and 75 percent of those under 
the subsidy program will be 20 between the 
years 1963-66. Also, nonsubsidized ships are 
approaching that age limit, so that 85 per- 
cent of the entire fleet will become obsolete 
within the next 10 years. 

3. The 1936 act is considered a good act 
by the industry and contains subsidy provi- 
sions which would make it easy for steam- 
ship operators to replace their vessels with- 
out too much difficulty and continue to op- 
erate them under the American flag. 

4. But Congress has been slow—in some 
instances payments back to 1947 are still 
due—in appropriating the funds under the 
contracts signed. The General Accounting 
Office has changed figures after contracts 
have been signed, and now the administra- 
tion wants all construction privately fi- 
nanced even though the act allows for financ- 
ing of new ships through Government loans. 

Too, the Maritime Administration has 
withheld making 20-year operating-subsidy 
contracts with the ship operators as is per- 
mitted by the act. 

5. Now, when the subsidized ships reach 
the 20-year age limit, or the contracts ex- 
pire, the owners do not have to replace the 
vessels unless they are going to continue to 
be subsidized by the Government to make 
up the dfference between American*and for- 
eign costs. 

In fact, after the subsidy contracts ex- 
pire, the owners have three choices: 

A. Operate the ships without Govern- 
ment aid under the American flag, which is 
highly unlikely. 

B. Lease them to foreign interests for 
their own operation. 

C. Sell them to foreign interests at the 
going price. 

Or, of course, to continue with operating- 
differential support. 

6. Because the operating subsidy has been 
increasing every year—in fact, it is estimated 
at about $180 million for the 1956 fiscal 
year—Congress has been prone to cut back 
the amounts asked for in the budget. 
Some of the requests for 1955 have been 
back payments, even to 1947 as has been 
mentioned. At the same time, unless Con- 
gress brings the subsidy payments up to 
date—for example, so that the 1955 pay- 
ments will all be paid in 1955 and not as 
late as 1959—the amount requested each 
year has to be higher than’ it should be. If 
Congress once would appropriate sufficient 
sums to pay up all of the back payments, 
the anual request could be held to what was 
needed for the operations for that particu- 
lar year. 

The steamship lines say they want to keep 
operating under the Stars and Stripes, but 
it is up to Congress, the Maritime Admin- 
istration and the General Accounting Office 
to make it more feasible. 

In other words, it is up to Washington 
leaders whether this country is to continue 
having an American-flag fleet. 

Here are some of the things the steam- 
ship executives have asked so the opera- 
tions will be simpler: 


1. The establishment of a firm rule on the 
basic principles of parity with foreign com- 
petition, so that interpretations will not be 
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changed from year to year after the ships 
have been operating under other principles 
than those the Administration finally 
adopts. 

2. Long-term operating-subsidy contracts 
and which would cover the life of the ship. 

3. Payment of operating-subsidy money on 
time. 

4. The guaranty by the Government of 
the full amount of the mortgage money the 
steamship operators must borrow from pri- 
vate interests; or the loans to be made by 
the Government as is provided under the 
law. 

.5. Basing the prices of new vessels on 
foreign construction costs rather than hav- 
ing the construction-differential subsidy 
considered as a percentage of the domestic 
construction cost. The differential should 
be the difference of the cost of a ship built 
abroad and the cost in the United States. 

6. Astandard manual of procedures should 
be developed outlining the steps to be taken 
in determining construction-differential 
subsidies. 

7. The selling prices of all vessels should - 
be approved in advance by the General Ac- 
counting Office so that contracts between 
shipowners and the Government may be 
final in that respect. 

8. If the Government is going to insist 
that ship construction must be distributed 
among yards and not given to the lowest 
bidder, the Government should pay all of 
the difference. 

9. Permit the American shipowners equal- 
ity of opportunity with foreign shipowners 
on trade-in values. 

10. Establish a construction revolving 
fund, like the one which was dissolved by 
Congress in recent years, so new construc- 
tion will come easier and will not require 
special appropriations by Congress. 

11. Extend technical research in all fields, 
particularly in that of cargo handling and 
the standardization of packaging of cargoes. 

And another important recommendation, 
although it doesn’t fall directly under the 
1936 act, calls for the elimination of the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service from op- 
erating in competition with privately owned 
lines. This also has been cited by the Hoover 
Commission. 

The 1936 act directs the Congress to foster 
and promote and strengthen the American 
merchant marine. The steamship indus- 
try now says “it’s up to the Federal agencies 
properly to administer the law laid down if 
they want us to continue operating.” 


Mayor Clark and Members of His Mayors’ 
Committee Assert No Natural Gas Leg- 
islation Needed at This Time to Assure 
Fair Treatment for Both Producer and 
Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce now 
considering the Harris bill and other 
measures to exempt the price of natural 
gas in the field from Federal regulation, 
it has been my conviction that no legis- 
lation is presently necessary to assure 
fair treatment for the producer. 
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The law, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court in the Phillips case, is that 
the Federal Power Commission has juris- 
diction over the field price of gas sold 
to the interstate pipelines. This does 
not, of: course, mean that the producer 
must give his gas away or sell it at an 
unreasonably low price. Under the law 
he is entitled to a fair and reasonable 
return. Yet the drive to exempt the 
producers from regulation seems to be 
based on a conviction that Federal regu- 
lation which would protect the consumer 
would have to mean unfair and unrea- 
sonably low prices for the producers. 

I do not agree with that. I believe 
any law must be administered in a fair 
manner to all concerned. And, of course, 
the natural-gas producers must, by law, 
be treated fairly. 

Therefore, I do not think any legis- 
lation is necessary at this time to assure 
fair treatment to the producers. 
also the position taken by Mayor Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of my city of Philadelphia, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, 
and the other mayors participating in 
the committee organized by Mayors 
Clark, Wagner, and Lawrence to fight 
the consumer battle on natural-gas leg- 
islation, : 

This group, recently issued a policy 
statement declaring that the so-called 
compromises now being put forward by 
oil and gas industry spokesmen would 
not protect the consumer interest in this 
matter because they would take away 
direct Federal jurisdiction over field 
prices. 

The mayors said all of the compromis- 
ing would be in favor of the producers 
and against the consumers, and, they 
added, they reject such compromises. 


In his testimony before the Senate- 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the Fulbright bill, which 
is a companion measure to the Harris 
bill, Mayor Clark went into the basic 
issues involved in this proposed legisla- 
tion in a most thorough and under- 
standable manner. His excellent state- 
ment will be interesting to every Member 
of Congress, and so I include it as part 
of my remarks, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., MAYOR 
OF PHILADELPHIA AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MAYORS’ COMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO LEGIS- 
LATION LIMITING THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION OVER SALES OF 
NATURAL GAs BY PRODUCERS TO PIPELINE 
COMPANIES FOR RESALE IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNIT- 
Ep STATES SENATE, 84TH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 


I am Joseph S. Clark, Jr., mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and I am testifying before you today 
both on behalf of the citizens of Philadelphia 
and on behalf of the Mayors’ Committee 
formed to oppose legislation which you are 
now considering. When word of this or sim- 
ilar legislation reached the major consuming 
centers, there was a spontaneous movement 
among city officials to join together to protect 
the interests of the consumers. Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner, of New York, and Mayor David 
Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, joined with me to 
form a committee for this purpose. Some 
50 mayors, representing cities with a com- 
bined population of more than 30 million 
people, are now members of this committee. 
The names of these mayors and the cities 
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they represent are filed herewith with your 
committee. 

Membership on the committee is country- 
wide in coverage. From Oregon to Ala- 
bama, from California to Massachusetts, the 
mayors of an overwhelming majority of the 
large consumer cities have joined the com- 
mittee. It can be said without dispute that 
they represent a majority of the consumers 
of natural gas. A number of them will speak 
to you during the next few days and many 
others have prepared statements which will 
be presented to you either in writing or by 
their designated representatives. We are 
agreed that the millions of natural gas con- 
sumers whom we represent have a tremendous 
stake in the issue now before you and are de- 
termined that the interests of these con- 
sumers be made clear to you, confident in 
the belief that if this is done, you will see 
that these interests are protected. Specif- 
ically, we stand on the premise that Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction over the field 
price of natural gas sold for resale in in- 
terstate commerce must remain effective if 
the consumers’ interest is to be adequately 
protected. 

The price at which natural gas is sold by 
distributing company to householder or in- 
dustry is presently regulated by local utility 
commissions. The price at which natural 
gas is sold by interstate pipeline to local 
distributing company is presently regulated 
under the Natural Gas Act of 1938 by the 
Federal Power Commission. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Phillips 
case ruled last June that the Federal Power 
Commission should also regulate the price 
at which natural gas producers sell their 
product to the interstate pipelines. The 
purpose of much of the legislation now be- 
fore your honorable body is to drive a hole 
through this dike of consumer protection 
by freeing the initial sale from producer to 
pipeline from regulation by the Federal 
Power mmission and thus eliminate the 
present requirement that such sales must be 
at a just and reasonable price. The inevi- 


table result would be to destroy the dike - 


and drown the consumer in the flood of high 
prices. 


No one has stated our position more clearly 
than the distinguished Senator from my 
home State of Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
JAMES H. Durr, who said on page 57 of the 
Recorp: “Where you have regulation at one 
end, where it comes to selling to the public, 
and you have an open end at the other, it 
is very difficult from that point of view to 
see how the public interest is going to be 
served if the distributing companies have 
their prices regulated by the commissions 
of the various States. * * * you have an 
anomolous situation there where you have 
an open end at one end and you have a 
fixed end at the other, depending on the 
public service commission.” 

May I say at the outset that the argument 
in favor of this legislation must be positive 
and forceful if you-are to give it your serious 
consideration. Failing this, this Congress 
has already declared, in a measure approved 
by this very committee, that the interstate 
sale of natural gas is affected with the public 
interest and that effective regulation is nec- 
essary in that interest. With this declara- 
tion of policy, no watering-down of that 
regulation should be permitted by you unless 
for very good cause, 

What cause, then, is suggested to you as 
a reason for the Federal Government with- 
drawing from this field? Certainly not eco- 
nomic, for though you have had voluminous 
testimony of a hortatory nature, there are 
no facts in this record which bear evidence 
that complete freedom from regulation will 
produce either greater supplies or supplies 
at a lower cost, There is no evidence in this 
record that the prices that have now been 
approved by the Federal Power Commission 
during the time it has exercised active ju- 
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risdiction are in any way confiscatory or 
even deter any drilling efforts by those who 
seek to discover oil and gas. 

This record is as yet barren of evidence 
showing the trend of overall drilling activity 
in the postwar years. The distinguished 
chairman of the Texas Railway Commission, 
Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, makes this sig- 
nificant admission on page 78 of the record: 
“But as far as drilling for gas is concerned, 
hardly anybody drills for gas.. They get gas 
accidentally when they are looking for oil.” 
And again: “If we do not find a great deal 
of new oil, we shall be short of gas. Nearly 
all the gas discoveries in my experience have 
been found incident to the search for oil. 
Encourage oil exploration if you want to 
find gas.” So far as I know it is not presently 
contended that the Federal Government 
should attempt to regulate the price at 
which oil is sold.- So far as I know, the oil 
industry is entirely satisfied with State reg- 
ulatory and conservation measures so far as 
the oil industry is concerned. Why then all 
the excitement about continuing the present 
law in the interests of consumer protection 
so far as gas is concerned? 

The argument is philosophical and has 
been ably stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, the Honorable J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, in testimony before your committee. 
I should like to restate the argument and 
call to your attention the countervailing ar- 
guments of consumer interests. 

First, it is said that if Federal controls 
are applied to natural gas it will be legally, 
technically, and physically impossible to ex- 
empt oil from the influence of such controls. 
No data is offered in support of this asser- 
tion and I would urge strongly upon your 
committee that there is no evidence what- 
ever to indicate that anybody in this coun- 
try at the present time has any interest in 
Federal regulation of the oil industry or, as 
Senator Fulbright indicated, “the virtual 
federalization of oil.” I cannot conceive of 
the possibility of the Federal Government at- 
tempting to dictate or control the govern- 
mental finances of those States in which oil 
is produced through regulation of that in- 


_dustry. All we are asking from the Fed- 


eral Government is the continuance of the 
presently existing control over the price of 
natural gas in the consumer interest. We 
are not concerned in any way with the price 
or methods of production of oil. 

Next it is said that under such Federal 
control independent gas producers could be 
literally forced to give away their gas. Such 
an assertion must of necessity be founded on 
the proposition that members of the Federal 
Power Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate after 
recommendation of this very Senate com- 
mittee, will be faithless to their legal duty. 
They are presently charged with approving 
natural gas prices which are “just and rea- 
sonable.” Should they fail in that duty the 
producers have a remedy in the courts. 
With all due deference, I can give little 
weight to this particular argument of the 
producer interests. As Senator FULBRIGHT 
himself said, at page 21 of the Rrcorp: “In 
making legislation, I think we must always 
assume that reasonable people administer 
the law.” And as Senator Pastore said, at 
page 33 of the Recorp: “I do not see that 
just because you have Federal supervision of 
anything that means the people are going 
to lose money. I think people in the natu- 
ral gas producing business perhaps are mak- 
ing a lot of money, and I do not resent it. 
But merely because it is going to be con- 
trolled by the Federal Power Commission 
does not mean you are going to put these 
people out of business because if that is true, 
then we fail as a Government.” 

Next, it is urged that gas as a commodity 
is no different from coal or oil or any other 
natural resource and, therefore, should not 
be regulated. It is pointed out that, unlike 
electricity, gas producers do not have the 
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right of eminent domain. The argument is 
accordingly made that the sale of gas in 
interstate commerce should not be subject 
to Federal regulation. 

We would like to point out, in the words 
again of Senator Durr, on page 56 of the 
Recokp: “I feel that while a producer of gas 
does not enjoy the right of eminent domain, 
I think it is true, however, that without using 
the facilities of eminent domain, he could 
not take to market the thing he has to sell.” 
And again, on page 59 of the RECORD: “* * e 
you have got to bear in mind that the vast 
number of people who use this are unpro- 
tected unless they do have some regulatory 
agency.” 

I suggest that in our modern American 
civilization government will always step in 
to protect the consumer interest when threat- 
ened with unreasonable profiteering. In 
essence our purpose before your committee 
is to continue regulation as presently re- 
quired under existing law in the interest of 
protecting the consumers against profiteer- 
ing. 
T ana a far greater analogy to the protec- 
tion of the consumer and producer interests 
in the case of milk, where both Federal and 
State regulatory agencies occupy the field, 
than in the case of any of the other commod- 
ities which have heretofore been discussed 
before your committee. 

Next, it is asserted that natural gas is a 
luxury and not.a necessity. I submit that 
as American civilization progresses things 
that were luxuries some years ago have moved 
over into the category of necessities. How 
many of us today would feel that American 
citizens should be satisfied with the old 
horse and buggy; and that an automobile 
is a luxury? My father, who is still alive, 
can remember the day when the telephone 
was something confined to a few wealthy 
people and big corporations. The same is 
true for a number of other modern con- 
veniences. Moreover, as I shall point out in 
a few minutes in greater detail, the cost to 
the consumer of shifting from a home pres- 
ently equipped to use gas to one using coal 
or oil is so heavy as to be prohibitive to those 
of modest incomes. 

Finally, it is urged that Federal regula- 
tion at the wellhead will not benefit the 
consumer; and that the Natural Gas Act 
prior to the Phillips decision, has protected 
the consumer without “torturing our free- 
enterprise system.” This, I think, is really 
the principal argument advanced on behalf 
of the producers. I should like to answer it 
rather fully. 


The fallacy of this argument, in my judg- 
ment, is in the premise that the law of 
supply and demand will give us a price of 
natural gas on a sale by producer to pipe- 
line which will protect the consumer in- 
terest. 

But the two elements that are essential 
where natural forces of supply and demand 
result in a reasonable price, without regula- 
tion, are absent. The first element is that 
there is no inexhaustible supply to produce 
competition between sellers. This immedi- 
ately singles out gas from-among the many 
commodities important to the consumer and 
puts it in a special place. It has been testi- 
fied to you that the gradually growing market 
for gas, as this country expands, calls for 
greater supplies; and further, that the ratio 
of years of supply to demand is decreasing. 
You have been told that pipelines are not 
put together unless they have a hard core of 
trémendous reserves to make up the base of 
their supply. You have been told further 
that these large-volume reserves are con- 
trolled by a very small number of the Na- 
tion's large oil companies. You may examine 
the records which the Federal Power Com- 
mission can make available to you in vain 
for any bidding among suppliers, which has 
had the effect of knocking down the price 
of gas. It is clear, therefore, that this ele- 
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‘ment, a free supply of the commodity, is 
missing. 

The second element which is lacking is the 
freedom of choice on the part of the buyer, 
the ultimate consumer. If he does not like 
the price of eggs at the American Store, he 
can go across the street to the A. & P., or in- 
deed, if he likes the price of neither place, 
If he does 
not like the price or style of a Ford, he may 
buy a Plymouth or Chevrolet—or use public 
transportation. He is not bound except by 
his wish and convenience to make either of 
these choices. But if he is a householder in 
Philadelphia or elsewhere in the country, 
presently using gas for-cooking, house heat- 
ing, and water heating, he must lose the 
$1,000 or more which he has invested in these 
appliances to turn to any substitute. In- 
deed, in many of the modern homes, the 
builders, in order to save space and reduce 
the cost of the home, have so constructed it 
that it would be impossible without prohibi- 
tive cost to make a change. It is idle com- 
fort to a householder to say: “If you do not 
like the price of gas, go buy something else.” 
He is committed by his investment to this 
fuel. 

It is important to recall the process by 
which this has come about. In the late 
thirties and again after World War II, those 
in possession of large reserves of gas in the 
Southwest could find no suitable market for 
their gas in that region, and they organized 
one after another of the large pipelines, in 
some cases by direct ownership and in other 
cases through the formation of legally inde- 
pendent companies. These pipelines went 
to the market places throughout the country 
and said to the local distributing companies: 
“We have large blocks of gas which can be 
had at 20 cents or 25 cents. We will agree 
to provide you with this gas for a 20-year 
period at these prices. The price may 
change as taxes are imposed or if there is a 
marked increase in the general commodity 
index; but substantially our business is 
under the regulation of the Federal Power 
Commission and the reasonableness of our 
rates will be determined by the Commission.” 
The distributing companies calculated 
whether or not these prices were satisfactory 
and would justify the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars to ready their systems for the 
use of natural gas. In almost all cases, the 
answers were in the affirmative. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission ruled the projects 
were economically feasible and certificated 
the pipelines. The lines were built and the 
gas turned on. Often rates to the ultimate 
consumers were reduced as the result of the 
coming of natural gas. Millions of custom- 
ers were attracted by the advantages of gas 
and the rates which made it economical, or 
in some cases less costly, to use; and they 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on 
equipment to heat their homes with gas. 
The process was complete. Those in control 
of the reserves had found their market; and 
an unbreakable chain had been welded which 
irretrievably ties the fortunes of the con- 
sumers to the producer in the Southwest. 
Few house-heating consumers indeed can 
afford to jeopardize the thousand dollars or 
more which they have in gas appliances. 
Faced with an increase in gas rates, their 
hands are tied by this investment; in the 
market place of fuels, they cannot choose as 
they will. 

The consumers in Philadelphia are no ex- 
ception. Regulatory bodies in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania cannot protect us. They 
must approve reasonably compensatory rates 
to local utilities. Local distributing com- 
panies are helpless. To get natural gas at 
all they have to agree to purchase from the 
pipeline companies for 20 years at rates con- 
sidered reasonable by the Federal Power 
Commission. They have no authority under 
their contracts to reject new and higher 
prices. Indeed until the Phillips case the 
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Federal Power Commission considered itself 
helpless and reluctantly passed on hundreds 
of millions of dollars in field price inereases 
in the form of higher transmission rates to 
distributing companies. . 

Nor is it significant to raise the issue that 
all we are talking about is a few more cents 
a day per consumer. This is an attractive 
way of describing a bill which to the Nation 
as a whole will run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars and not pennies. For every penny 
added to the field price of natural gas adds 
$2 million to the value of the present re- 
serves owned by the producers and millions 
of dollars to the annual bills of our Nation’s 
gas customers. 4 

Let me tell you what this has meant to 
Philadelphia. When natural gas first came 
to Philadelphia, in 1948, the price averaged 
30 cents per thousand cubic feet. It was 
relatively constant for the next several years, 
and then suddenly just in the last few years, 
and most steeply in 1953 and 1954, the pipe- 
line companies have secured rate increases 
so that in 1955 we are paying 39 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, or an increase of nearly 
one-third. Since we are buying 40 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas annually from our 
2 pipeline suppliers, these increases in the 
rates charged our municipal gas works means 
that the city of Philadelphia is paying 
$3,500,000 more for its natural gas than it 
would have at the rates which prevailed 
when we were first induced to purchase this 


gas. And the basic reason for most of this 


increase has been an increase in the field 
price of gas. When the Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. put together its supply 
of gas in 1947 and 1948, the prevailing price 
of new pipeline supplies was in the order 
of 6 cents per thousand cubic feet. This 
company is now paying more than double 
the initial price, by reason of various esca- 
lation clauses in its purchase contracts. Our 
other supplier purchased gas initially in the 
order of 7 cents, @ year or so later, and is now 
paying 11 cents, with all of its new contracts 
being entered into at 16 cents a thousand. 
And bear this in mind, too. Some of the 
same gas which is ow being purchased at 
16 cents was being sold at 9 cents only a 
year ago. This brings up a point. which is 
particularly important for you to consider. 
The proponents of this legislation have been 
careful in most instances to terminate their 
Statistics in the year 1953. It is now well 
into 1955. Spot figures are available for this 
year. Series figures are available for 1954. 
The omission of the last 2 years is significant 
in that had these years been included, they 
would show the very marked and steep price 
increases, the result of the escalation clauses 
about which you have heard, and against 
which size of increase we are now protesting. 


It is true that the rates for gas have not 
increased in Philadelphia during this time, 
although they are going up in many other 
parts of the country. We have an arrange- 
ment here whereby a public utility corpora- 
tion, the United Gas Improvement Co., Oper- 
ates the Philadelphia Municipal Gas Works 
on a fixed fee basis. Income must equal 
outgo, which includes the rental payment 
to the city and the cost of gas works im- 
provement and modernization. However, 
the combination of increase in business, in- 
cluding 100,000 new house heating customers 
since 1948, and efficient management, have 
enabled us to absorb this large price increase 
without a change in rates. The significant 
point is, though, that we are paying here 
$3,500,000 more a year, mostly to producers 
in Texas and Louisiana. If we did not have 
to do this, rates could be lowered by this 
amount; or in the alternative, less would 
have to be borrowed to replace and improve 
the plant.. It is hard cash which we are pay- 
ing out. Do not be misled by this few cents 
a day argument, however attractive it may 
be, 
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To summarize, the real issue raised by this 
legislation, which we oppose, is whether 4 
group of producers, the fulcrum of whose 
power rests in the hands of the large oil com- 
panies in this country, should be permitted 
to determine the price of a commodity pass- 
ing in interstate commerce and affected by 
the public interest, unilaterally and without 
policing in the consumer interest by a Fed- 
eral regulatory body: the Federal Power 
Commission. If we can fasten our atten- 
tion on that issue, I would hope it would be 
a relatively simple decision to reject any 
legislation on this subject on the ground 
that the public interest requires regulation 
of natural gas prices at the point where the 
gas reaches the pipeline as well as after. 
Indeed it seems almost incredible that we 
all should admit not only the right but the 
duty of Government to regulate the price 
at which pipeline companies may sell gas 
to distributors and the price at which dis- 
tributing companies, be they municipally 
owned or not, may sell gas to the consumer, 
while leaving wide open and without regu- 
lation the price at which the gas is sold 
by the producer to the pipeline. 

I cannot take seriously the claim of pro- 
ponents of this bill that if the duty of the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate these 
prices is continued there will be in effect a 
sitdown strike which will result in an even 
shorter supply of natural gas. That the oil 
companies will continue to drill for oil, I 
would think, is obvious. That a great deal 
of gas will be discovered in conjunction with 
newly discovered oil is certainly the history 
of the industry today. That private capital 
not controlled by oil companies will continue 
to drill for gas found not in conjunction with 
oil, the record now before you seems to make 
clear. That despite all this the product ap- 
pears to be in short supply by reason of con- 
stantly increasing demand from our cities 
would seem to prove the need for Federal 
regulation. 

Nor can I take seriously the argument that 
this problem is so complicated that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission cannot arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. This Commission, es- 
tablished by Congress under the general 
jurisdiction of this very committee, and 
whose members are confirmed by this com- 
mittee, surely with such help as you may 
give it, can act as reasonable and intelligent 
men, properly weighing in the balance the 
claims of the producers of natural gas and 
the rights of the consumers of this product, 
and can arrive at a solution which is in the 
public interest. No bill which would tie the 
hands of this Commission and prevent it 
regulating adequately the price of the very 
product which all admit needs a substan- 
tial measure of regulation can contribute 
to this discharge of what you have declared 
to be a Federal responsibility. 

The clear conclusion I submit is that this 
bill should not pass and that the Federal 
Power Commission should continue to exer- 
cise the authority given to it by the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. If the 
consumer interest is to be protected, this 
regulation must include adequate control of 
the prices paid by producers to pipelines 
which carry the gas to distributing compa- 
nies and to the ultimate consumer. 


MEMBERS OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE 
S. 1853 AND SIMILAR EXEMPTION BILLS 
(CITES WITH POPULATIONS Over 100,000) 


Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph S. Clark, Jr.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., David L. Lawrence; New 
York, N. Y., Robert F. Wagner; Akron, Ohio, 
Leo Berg; Baltimore, Md., Thomas D’Alesan- 
dro, Jr.; Birmingham, Ala., J. W. Morgan; 
Boston, Mass., John B. Hynes; Bridgeport, 
Conn. Jasper McLevy; Buffalo, N. Y., Steven 
Pankow; Cambridge, Mass., John J. Foley; 
Camden, N. J., George E. Brunner; Chicago, 
nl., Richard J. Daley; Cincinnati, Ohio, Carl 
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W. Rich; Cleveland, Ohio, Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze; Columbus Ohio, Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner; Denver, Colo., Quigg Newton; De- 
troit, Mich., Albert E. Cobo; Duluth, Minn., 
George D. Johnson; Elizabeth, N. J., Nicholas 
Sylvester LaCorte; Erie, Pa., Arthur J. Gard- 
ner; Fall River, Mass., John F. Kane; Flint, 
Mich., George M. Algoe; Gary, Ind., Peter 
Mandich; Grand Rapids, Mich., George W. 
Welsh (city manager); Jersey City, N. J., 
Bernard Berry; Kansas City, Kans., Paul F. 
Mitchum; Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Demp- 
ster; Louisville, Ky., Andrew Broaddus; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Frank P. Zeidler; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Eric G. Hoyer; Montgomery, Ala., W. A. 
Gayle; Nashville, Tenn., Ben West; Newark, 
N. J., Leo P. Carlin; New Bedford, Mass., 
Arthur N. Harriman; New Haven, Conn., 
Richard C. Lee; Paterson, N. J., Lester F. 
Titus; Portland, Oreg., Fred L. Peterson; 
Providence, R. I., Walter H. Reynolds; Rich- 
mond, Va., Thomas P. Bryan; Sacramento, 
Calif.. H. H. Hendren; Springfield, Mass., 
Daniel Brunton; St. Louis, Mo., Raymond R. 
Tucker; St: Paul, Minn., Joseph E. Dillon; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Donald H. Mead; Toledo, 
Ohio, Ollie Czelusta; Utica, N. Y., Boyd E. 
Golder; Waterbury, Conn., Raymond E. Sny- 
der; Yonkers, N. Y., Kristen Kristensen; 
Youngstown, Ohio, Frank X. Kryzan. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, fluid 
milk for many years has been one of the 
greatest headaches of the Department of 
Agriculture. The several States have 
controls on this commodity but interstate 
movement of the product necessitates 
Federal intervention and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to regulate 
the milk industry through so-called Fed- 
eral marketing orders of which there 
are many. For some reason the mar- 
keting orders have never proven en- 
tirely satisfactory and someone is con- 
stantly complaining with the result that 
another complicated hearing is set up 
which usually covers a period of several 
months. It is generally conceded that 
this procedure with all its faults is the 
best that has been devised to date to 
regulate the industry. 

In the New York milkshed which takes 
in portions of all the States adjacent to 
the metropolitan area, the producing 
dairy farmers, thousands in number, 
have felt the pinch of the high cost of 
dairy rations which in turn is directly 
attributable to high price supports and 
the Government purchase and storage 
of feed grains. These people have large 
investments in their farms and equip- 
ment and when their income falls to less 
than 50 cents per hour as it has re- 
cently, it is high time to investigate the 
price spread and see just what is becom- 
ing of the consumer’s dollar. 

Editor William F. Berghold of the 
Rural New Yorker and a long-time friend 
of the dairy farmer has recently pub- 
lished a very enlightening editorial on 
on the subject which I wish to include 
in the RECORD: 
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STRENGTH OUT OF ADVERSITY 


As was anticipated because of much lower 
prices paid to producers of milk and well- 
sustained prices paid by consumers, the two 
major milk companies enjoyed unprece- 
dentedly profitable operations during 1954. 
Their annual reports, just recently released, 
furnish ample statistics to prove the point 
conclusively. 

In the case of National Dairy Products 
Corp., for example, while dollar sales were 
slightly lower—$1,210,328,000 as against 
$1,232,126,000—net profit, after taxes and 
depreciation, was the highest in the com- 
pany’s history—$37,393,012. -Total profit, be- 
fore taxes and depreciation, amounted to 
$112,508,012, as against $116,108,169 in 1953. 

Borden’s dollar sales were also slightly be- 
low those of the previous year—$776,838,791. 
But, just as in the case of National Dairy, 
Borden was able to establish an all-time 
high in profit, on less sales—$22,724,336. 
Profit, before taxes and depreciation, 
amounted to $68,014,566, compared to $65,- 
501,155 in 1953. 

The net profit of these two companies for 
the past 3 years, after taxes ($52,333,000 for 
National Dairy and. $31,529,000 (estimated 
in the absence of usual information) for 
Borden) and depreciation ($22,782,000 for 
National Dairy and $13,761,179 for Borden) 
is as follows: 


National Dairy The Borden 

Products Corp. Co. 
9954-7 ee ETA $37, 393, 012 $22, 724, 336 
ROG Sis edate Sank 30, 837, 169 20, 264, 156 
Sei MESO EE NA 27, 799, 252 17, 667, 137 


The companies’ dividend records were 
equally impressive. With earnings at $2.77 a 
share in 1954, up 46 cents a share, National 
Dairy declared a 100 percent stock dividend 
last August, paid a $3.05 cash dividend 
against $3 in the previous year, and has now 
placed its new stock on a $1.60 annual divi- 
dend basis, equal to $3.20 a share on the old 
stock. While Borden’s earnings jumped 37 
cents a share to $2.93, it was not quite as 
generous, declaring only a 10 percent stock 
dividend, worth approximately $7 a share at 
time of declaration. The $2.80 a share divi- 
dend remains the same. 

Even more significant than the companies’ 
profit and loss statements are what the com- 
panies’ presidents have to say about the dairy 
outlook, as viewed from the dealer’s angle. 
Quoting from the remarks by Mr. E. E. Stew- 
art, National Dairy president, we find that— 

“For National Dairy, 1954 was a year of 
change and growth. Unit sales were at a new 
high; earnings after taxes were at their peak, 
and our dividends reached a record level, 
* + * Despite many pessimistic predictions 
at the beginning of 1954, the national econ- 
omy proved its vigor and stability. Consumer 
income, the mainstay of food sales, remain 
high, and tax relief increased industrial pur- 
chasing power. * * * Our net profit rose for 
the third successive year. * * * We look 
with confidence to the year ahead.” 

Borden President Montague was equally 
forthright: 

“We have just completed the best year in 
the history of the company. * * * The Gov- 
ernment took the first steps necessary to re- 
establish the economy of the dairy industry 
on a sound basis. * * * Prospects for the 
future are indeed bright.” 

Dairy farmers can with good reason ques- 
tion the accuracy of several of these state- 
ments. They do not believe that the national 
economy has proved its vigor and stability 
in connection with the producing end of the 
milk business; nor that the prospects, at least 
for the immediate future, are indeed bright 
for the dairyman. 

Fortunately, a great many farmers realize 
they cannot afford to content themselves 
merely with disagreement. It will get them 
nowhere. They appreciate the futility of such 
an attitude and, more and more, are they 
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coming to place greater value on a few of 
the basic principles: that charity begins at 
home, that he who travels alone travels fast- 
est, and that he who does not help himself 
will not be helped by anyone else either. 

That the milk dealers—and middlemen 
generally—see- this farm awakening as the 
handwriting on their wall is evident from the 
offensive now being mapped out. They are 
aware of farmers’ restiveness. They are 
aware, too, of the recent congressional re- 
ports on food price spreads. And, most as- 
suredly, they Know all about their own 
mounting profits. So the Grocery Manu- 
facturers Association is launching a pub- 
lic relations campaign in an attempt to 
take the edge off the price spreads and the 
profits. Here in New York the Metropolitan 
Milk Dealers Association and the Dairymen’s 
League have together retained a firm of ac- 
countants to prepare data on production, 
handling and selling costs. This tra- 
ditionally congenial little pair will no doubt 
come up with some eloquent reasons why 
the dealers cannot afford to pay higher 
prices, and why the league, more than any 
other dealer, must continue to pay the 
lowest price of all to fluid-approved dairy 
farmers. 

All this points up only too clearly the 
need to draw the line sharply between the 
men and the boys. It is true that right 
now the darkness is on the side of pro- 
ducers. Yet there is the reassuring thought 
that strength grows more healthfully out of 
adversity than prosperity. This may well 
be the time, then, when the strength of 
men will develop from the softness of 
youth—a strength that comes from within 
itself to place the farmer where he right- 
fully belongs in the scheme of things. 


The W. W. Sebald Self-Reliance Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, bigness 
and success are words with many con- 
notations because they can mean many 
things. 

Successful businessmen, scientists, 
public officials, and others are some- 
times the brunt of many uncomplimen- 
tary remarks because of their achieve- 
ments and also because they must make 
decisions from time to time that affect 
the lives and living of many people. 

On rare occasion we see a person who 
has driven to success by ruthlessly walk- 
ing over the backs of others, so to speak, 
to gain his objective. These are com- 
pletely selfish motives to get ahead per- 
sonally regardless of the effects on one’s 
fellowmen. Whatever modicum of suc- 
cess such a person achieves it is always 
an uneasy one because it lacks the very 
necessary stability of properness and 
soundness. This type of person is bound 
to be unhappy because of his fears and 
consequently whatever financial or other 
success he achieves gives him little real 
and solid pleasure. Fortunately, this 
type of person is very much in the 
minority. 

The very big majority of really suc- 
cessful people gain their wealth and po- 
Sition because they are completely and 
humbly considerate of others, These 
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people always have great personal abil- 
ity to be sure, they constantly apply 
themselves and they drive themselves al- 
ways harder than they do their asso- 
ciates. But they are also always consid- 
erate of others, they are deeply dedi- 
cated to their fellowmen, their com- 
munity, and their Nation, and they have 
the courage to do what they know must 
be done for the good of all. 

The Third District of Ohio is blessed 
to an unusual degree by the presence 
of a very large number of really “big” 
men and women in many lines of human 
endeavor. Because of this huge number 
it is always difficult to pick out persons 
who deserve special recognition for their 
contributions to our everyday life. Mr. 
Dwight Young, publisher of the Dayton 
Journal Herald, and past president of 
the ASNE has always been deeply in- 
terested in the Human Side of the 
News and on occasion he writes in his 
column about a citizen of our Great 
Miami Valley, who, he feels, has made a 
significant contribution. He wrote in 
his Talking It Over column recently 
about a gentleman, Mr. W. W. Sebald, 
of Middletown, Ohio. 

Armco Steel Corp. is a great firm 
which has served and is serving in a 
substantial way to people all over the 
world. It has provided jobs for many 
thousands of workers and has had un- 
usually good employee relationship. The 
management of Armco Steel includes 
some of the very top-flight executives 
of the business world. Mr. Charles 
Hook, Sr., is chairman of the board, and 
his contributions to the betterment of 
the Nation and our own National Gov- 
ernment are well known. Mr. Hook, Sr., 
and Mr. Sebald have been associated 
together for many years, and their abil- 
ity and teamwork with their fellow asso- 
ciates are largely responsible for the 
great success of Armco, along with many 
contributions of service for civic and 
human betterment. 

Dwight Young has written of another 
phase of the deep-rooted civic service 
of Mr. Sebald in his contributions of 
encouragement to high-school students. 
Mr: Sebald believes that the future of 
our great Nation lies in developing self- 
reliance in young manhood and young 
womanhood, because it is these young 
people upon whom the future of the 
world must depend. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that the story writ- 
ten by Dwight Young about W. W. Sebald 
be included as part of these remarks be- 
cause it is a story of dedicated public 
service. 

TALKING IT OVER 
(By Dwight Young) 
This department proposes a toast to W. W. 


Sebald, president of Middletown’s Armco 
Steel Corp. 

The suggestion has nothing whatever to do 
with Armco, although it is an exceptionally 
well-managed and outstanding industry of 
the valley and Ohio, and is extraordinarily 
active in the community life of Middletown. 
No; Armco is purely incidental to this saluta- 
tion to its civic-minded president. 

And so it is that this morning’s piece tells 
something of Mr. Sebald’s civic-mindedness 
in one particular field and the successful de- 
velopment of one community idea—the 
W. W. Sebald self-reliance awards. 
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The awards program was inaugurated last 
year with the understanding it would be 
given a 3 years’ trial. The first banquet at 
which the initial awards were announced, 
was held in the Manchester Hotel in May 
1954. 

I was an invited guest and deeply inter- 
ested spectator at the second banquet last 
Thursday night. Based on what I observed 
and heard, my confident guess is that this 
program has already attained permanent 
status in Middletown, and there is every 
reason to believe similar programs will be 
launched soon in other areas, 

Indeed, one already has been started in 
Ashland, Ky., patterned exactly on the Mid- 
dletown plan. 

The basic principle of the awards is the 
ferreting out of teen-ager self-reliance and 
giving it proper recognition, as an encourage- 
ment to other teen-agers to go thou and do 
likewise. 

Mr. Sebald had observed that the high 
schools quite properly give primary consid- 
eration to scholastic attainments. Without 
decrying this traditional phrase of gradua- 
tion day, he felt the less brilliant senior, who 
has “done the most he can with the best he 
has” and in doing so has displayed a spirit 
of self-reliance, also is entitled to recogni- 
tion. 

Accordingly he conceived the awards, in 
which $1,500 is distributed annually among 
the eight most self-reliant members of the 
three Middletown high school graduating 
classes as follows: $400 each to the boy and 
girl adjudged the most self-reliant; $200 to 
the second boy and girl; $100 to the third, 
and $50 to the fourth. Sixteen others, in- 
cluding an equal number of girls and boys, 
received certificates. Mr. Sebald personally 
contributes the $1,500 and pays all expenses. 

An infiite amount of detailed work is in- 
volved in making these selections. This is a 
job the junior chamber of commerce cheer- 
fully accepted and is performing in a most 
commendable manner. It devoted more than 
1,000 man-hours to the program this year. 

Here is the way it works: Application 
blanks are distributed among all of the sen- 
ior classes. Students who feel their records 
for self-reliance may be worthy of commun- 
ity recognition, fill out the blanks and re- 
turn them to their home-room teachers. 

The special committee of the Jaycees then 
goes to work in earnest. Entrants are in- 
terviewed individually. So are their friends, 
their families, the neighbors, their ministers, 
their teachers as well as their employers 
and fellow workers if they have part-time 
jobs. 

It is a genuinely searching study. All 
told there are 28 selectees—28 whose rec- 
ords are good enough, the committee feels, 
to entitle them to consideration in the final 
judging to pick the eight winners. 

The names of the chosen 8 are kept a 
closely guarded secret until they are an- 
nounced at the banquet, at which the par- 
ents of all 28 selectees are guests. Thus far 
there have been no leaks. I am sure of that 
because last Thursday night I sat at a table 
with the publisher and general manager of 
the Middletown Journal and their wives, and 
I observed they were as much in the dark in 
identifying the winners as was anybody else. 

At the dinner the presentations were made 
by honorary life members of the Jaycees. A 
synopsis of the winner’s record was read 
aloud. Then the winner was invited to the 
platform for official greeting and handshak- 
ing and given a seat of honor in a corner of 
the ballroom. 

I was especially interested to note that 3 
of the 8 winners are Negroes—2 boys and a 
girl; and that the highest male honor ($400) 
went to 1 of the 3—W. N. (Willie Napoleon) 
Clements, of Fenwick High School. 

Would you like to know something of this 
young colored boy’s self-reliance record? 
Briefly, it is this: He is the oldest of 9 chil- 
dren and began supporting himself when he 
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was 8 years old by delivering newspapers. As 
he grew older he took other jobs to supple- 
ment his income. 

At one time in 1953 he had 3 jobs that 
required 52 hours of work a week. All the 
time he was regularly attending school. Last 
year he played on the Fenwick football and 
track teams, took part in school plays, main- 
tained a position in the upper third of his 
class, and was elected to the National Honor 
Society. In his spare time he does the family 
washing. 

Congratulations to Mr. Sebald and the 
junior chamber of commerce. Together, they 
are making history in Middletown by dem- 
onstrating that today’s crop of teen-agers is 
every whit as good and sound and dependable 
as the youngsters were back in the days when 
mother and father and grandma and grandpa 
were kids. 


All Steamed Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, apropos of the attempt of the 
ICC to preside over the obsequies of the 
steam engine, there is an editorial in the 
Greensburg Morning Review which sums 
it up very well. With your permission I 
am including this in the RECORD; 

ALL STEAMED UP 


For those of you who thought “burying 
alive” went out with Edgar Allen Poe—take 
another look. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is branching out into the funeral 
business—and there just ain’t no death cer- 
tificates on file for what the ICC plans to 
bury. 

Te seems that down in Washington on 
Thursday, the Commission is planning a 
ceremony to dedicate a memorial to steam 
locomotives. “In memory of the steam loco- 
motives that served so long and so well,” is 
the way the inscription on the monument 
will read. Past tense, that is. 

But the only trouble is, somebody on the 
ICC “goofed.”” Nobody told the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, which last year moved near 
record tonnage and compiled one of the best 
operating ratios in the Nation—solely, com- 
pletely, and entirely with steam locomotives. 
And nobody told the mighty Pennsy, which 
has just started a program to reassign half 
a hundred old steamers to active duty. No- 
body told a lot of people, including the Union 
Pacific, New York Central, Illinois Central, 
Chesapeake & Ohio—must we go on? We 
could. 

And last but not least, nobody told a host 
of rail fans, to whom a diesel is no more than 
a fish-peddler’s horn mounted on a bathtub. 

But then again, this isn't the first time the 
ICC has fumbled and stumbled; and unfor- 
tunately, it probably won’t be the last. The 
railroads will probably go on taking the short 
end of the deal, while their competition 
grows fat at taxpayers’ expense. 

It might be better if the honorable com- 
missioners spent a little more time in honest 
analysis of the Nation's transportation prob- 
lems. It might be better if they did a lot of 
things before taking a holiday to bury the 
old steamcrs—alive. 


In fact, we might even go along with the 
ceremony they’ve planned—provided that 
was the only point about which they were 
caught off base. Unfortunately, it isn’t— 
and consequently, this burial service they are 
running is the lump of coal that explodes 
this old steam-loyer's boller. 
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Let’s Regain the Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the one 
thing that disturbs me most deeply about 
foreign policy is the manner in which we 
have allowed the initiative in world 
affairs to pass to the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese Communists. 

We stood aside at the Geneva Con- 
ference last year while France and_the 
Communists worked out a deal for the 
partition of Indochina. It is doubtful 
whether free Vietnam can be saved from 
the Communists, but Secretary Dulles 
seemed pleased on his return: from 
Geneva because he had skillfully avoided 
having any direct negotiations with the 
Chinese Reds. 

The State Department and the White 
House itself made a wretched bobble at 
the time of the Bandung Conference, 
when they first said they would not even 
talk to the Chinese Reds about a cease- 
fire in the Formosa Straits and then 
announced that, of course, they would 
talk about it. This confusion looked like 
a sign of panic, an uncertainty in our 
own minds, which gave the Chinese Reds 
a Major propaganda victory. 

Now we have negotiated an Austrian 
State Treaty, with the Soviet Union tak- 
ing the lead in making certain demands 
as the price of a treaty the Russians had 
inexcusably delayed for 10 years. I am 
not saying that the terms of this treaty 
are intolerable, that they are inexcus- 
able, but they certainly raise a question 
about the skill and determination of our 
own negotiators. They raise a question 
as to whether in this area, as well, the 
initiative went to the Soviets. There is 
a question, whether, in the reluctant 
approach of the White House to a Big 
Four meeting at the summit,” the initia- 
tive is not possessed by the Soviets. 

It is not enough for us to act wisely 
in foreign affairs. We also need to act 
with timeliness, with a clear idea of 
where we are going and what will be the 
effects of certain actions. We should not 
fight merely losing actions, but take the 
initiative in asserting our diplomatic 
leadership. 

In this connection, I offer the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper: 

LEGALIZED LOOTING 

For 10 years Soviet Russia systematically 
has looted Austria—to the extent of more 
than $1 billion. 

The Austrian Treaty, signed in Vienna Sun- 
day, legalizes that looting and gives its bless- 
ing to more—to extremely high Austrian 
ransom payments to the Kremlin for another 
10 years, 

It may be this treaty was the best to be 
had, that it is less onerous than previous 
demands, that it is a cheap price to pay for 
getting the Red army out of Austria. 

But let us not kid ourselves that the 
Austrian Treaty is a bargain—for Austria 
or the rest of the free world. 

If Austria cannot meet the future ransom 
payments, she undoubtedly will turn to the 
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United States for help. So the Senate should 
take a long, careful look at the complicated 
economic clauses of the Austrian Treaty when 
it is called to ratify the signature of John 
Foster Dulles. 

The first question for the Senate to ask 
is: Why are the original Soviet economic 
demands still included in the treaty text if 
the so-called Soviet concessions made to 
Austria at Moscow are sincere? There is 
in the treaty only a backhanded reference 
to the concessions. 

The second question is: Why, after 10 years 
of Soviet looting of Austria, must that small, 
poor country pay more to the Reds? That 
makes meaningless the 1943 Moscow pledge, 
and the preamble of the treaty itself, which 
classify Austria as a “liberated” victim of 
nazism rather than a former enemy. 

Even if the Kremlin lives up to its eco- 
nomic concessions to Austia—the ones not 
spelled out in the treaty—it is a long, hard 
road ahead for a country that primarily is 
only a mountainous tourist attraction. 

Austria agrees—with American, British, 
and French approval—to pay the Kremlin: 

Seventy-two million barrels of crude oil in 
the next 10 years. That’s worth about $209 
million. The Soviets already have taken more 
than that out of Austria since 1945 and, in 
the process, ruined some of her best fields by 
rapid stripping. 

Two million dollars to get back the Danu- 
bian Steamship Co. which—after 10 years 
in Red hands—is unlikely to be worth much. 
Russia still holds the assets of that company 
in the other satellite countries. 

Payment in Austrian goods totaling $150 
million in the next 6 years for some 300 in- 
dustrial firms the Soviets seized in 1945 as 
“German assets” and have been operating— 
and ruining—for 10 years. The catch here 
is that the Soviets alone will decide what 
goods they will accept. 

The Red Army stole these firms in 1945 un- 
der the guise of “German assets.” Now the 
treaty makes it mandatory on Austria to buy 
back these stolen properties. And our read- 
ing of the treaty indicates that if the Krem- 
lin is not satisfied with the payments it can 
go back to its original demands—confiscation 
of the properties. 

Before the Senate ratifies this treaty, it 
carefully should ponder whether this country 
should put its name to a document which 
perhaps had some validity when drafted 7 or 
8 years ago, but today seems a contradiction 
of the principles for which we stand. 

Since the war the United States has given 
Austria nearly $1 billion in economic aid. 
Soviet Russia has taken at least that much 
out of the other end. It doesn’t take much 
of a mathematician to figure out who has 
been paying the Kremlin's bill. 

Who is going to pay it during the next 10 
years? 


Fort Leonard Wood as a Permanent 
Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked the Missouri congressional dele- 
gation to join me in urging Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, to 
declare Fort Leonard Wood a permanent 
training center. The letter which fol- 
lows, signed by all 13 members of the 
delegation, was sent to the Secretary 
today. Fort Leonard Wood, located in 
the Eighth Congressional -District of 
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Missouri, has for several years been 
recognized as one of the best engineer- 
ing training installations in the Nation. 
The overall economic stability of the 
area would be greatly strengthened by 
a designation of permanency. Such 
stabilization would improve the local 
environment for the men who train 
there. Permanent status for the fort 
would also result in a saving of money 
for the Federal Government by making 
possible a more economic administra- 
tion than is possible in operating the 
facility on a temporary and indefinite 
basis. It is a very definite opinion of 
the Missouri delegation that the confu- 
sion and insecurity in regard to this 
excellent training center should be defi- 
nitely settled by declaring the fort 
permanent. 


The letter from the Missouri delega- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense follows: 
May 25, 1955. 
CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: This is to urge that 
Fort Leonard Wood be designated as a per- 
manent installation. It is one of the best 
equipped Army camps in the United States, 
yet for the want of a permanent designation 
this installation is operating on a costly 
short-time basis. A more ideal locaton can- 
not be found for a permant facility to train 
engineers as has been stated on many occa- 
sions by our military leaders. A permanent 
declaration would provide for the proper 
business climate that is beneficial to the 
soldier. The Missouri delegation in Congress 
submits that in the interest of realistic 
national defense and long-range Federal 
economy, Fort Wood be declared permanent, 
and we urge that immediate and serious 
consideration be given to this proposal which 
we can assure you has enthusiastic support. 

Sincerely yours, 

STUART SYMINGTON, CLARENCE CANNON, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, RICHARD BOLLING, 
W. R. HULL, Jr., PAUL Jones, GEORGE 
H. CHRISTOPHER, THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
Jr., DEWEY SHORT, THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
FRANK M. KARSTEN, Morcan M. 
MOoULDER, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 


Owen J. Roberts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, Owen J. 
Roberts early became a member of the 
American Law Institute and served as 
a member of the council from 1924 to 
1936. His death on May 17, 1955, ended 
a career which had been as useful as 
it was comprehensive in its scope. As 
advocate, teacher, and judge, he attained 
eminence in each of these branches of 
our profession. 

As an advocate he was perhaps at his 
test. His was an imposing presence and 
his manner of speaking immediately ar- 
rested attention and invited assent. 
Courts and juries quickly realized that 
his seeming sincerity was not a mere 
trick of advocacy but a manifestation 
of his inner self. He was as thorough 
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in preparation as he was effective in 
delivery. His translation to the bench 
deprived the bar of one of its brightest 
ornaments. 

As a teacher he combined clarity of 
statement with a capacity to elicit from 
the student the best that was in him. 
He is gratefully remembered by those 
who sat under him for his contagious 
enthusiasm and for the intellectual 
stimulus which he supplied. 

As a judge he was openminded and 
just. His was not a subtle mind. His 
intellectual processes were simple and 
direct and the clarity of his thinking 
was reflected in his written opinions. 
His approach to constitutional and social 
problems underwent changes as case 
after case of capital importance came 
before the Supreme Court. Classified by 
some as a liberal when appointed, he 
was regarded by others as a conserva- 
tive. The truth is that he could not 
fairly be regarded as an extremist in 
either direction. He dealt with each 
case on its merits as he conceived them 
to be. In the closing years of his term 
of service he seemed to find himself out 
of sympathy with the views of a ma- 
jority of his colleagues and his ultimate 
retirement was popularly regarded as 
attributable to this circumstance. How- 
ever this may be, he reflected the think- 
ing of a great section of the American 
public, and when he quitted the bench 
a substantial segment of his fellow citi- 
zens lost an able and fearless representa- 
tive. 

Roberts was a man of spotless charac- 
ter and blameless life. His ideals were 
high and he sought to express them in 
conduct. Not only the members of the 
institute but a great company of loyal 
friends everywhere will unite in ac- 
claiming him as a citizen of whom the 
Republic may well be proud. 


United States Job Is a Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“United States Job Is a Privilege” as it 
appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, Tuesday, 
May 17, 1955: 

UNITED STATES JOB Is A PRIVILEGE 


The United States Supreme Court is now 
considering a case in which an argument 
seems to have been made that a Government 
job is aright, not a privilege. If the Court so 
holds it will be difficult to see how the Amer- 
ican people can protect themselves from 
keeping people on the Government payroll 
who may be trying to undermine our free 
institutions. 

The case involves Dr. John Punnett Peters, 
Yale professor, who was dismissed from a 
Government post as part-time consultant to 
the Surgeon General. 

Dr. Peters has been allied with a long list 
of Communist fronts. He was affiliated with 
three organizations boosting the Spanish 
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Loyalists. These organizations were later de- 
clared subversive by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. He was national spon- 
sor of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. During the period of the Hitler- 
Stalin truce the league was all for peace. 
When Hitler attacked Russia the league 
shouted for war. 

He was a signer of a letter in the magazine, 
Soviet Russia Today, that stated, “The Soviet 
Union continues as always to be a consistent 
bulwark against war and aggression, and 
works unceasingly for the goal of a peaceful 
international order.” 

Dr. Peters championed the cause of Earl 
Browder and William Z. Foster, Communist 
leaders. He was on the national committee 
of something called the American Committe2 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
which sought to have the House Un-American 
Activities Committee disbanded. He fought 
against the deportation of Harry Bridges, and 
condemned the shameful persecution of Ger- ` 
hart Eisler, the Communist who later jumped 
his bail, fled behind the Iron Curtain, and 
eventually became propaganda chief for East 
Germany. 

These are just samples of a long list. 

That a man with Dr. Peters’ record should 
ever be employed by the Surgeon General is 
incredible. But once he got on Uncle Sam's 
payroll, do the people have a right to take 
him off? 

Emphatically, we think they do. The doc- 
tor claims that he was never confronted by 
his accusers. He says the Constitution was 
thus violated. 

If Dr. Peters were being sentenced to jail 
he would be right. But he is not being 
sentenced or fined for any crime at all. He 
is merely being separated from a Govern- 
ment job—a separation that would have 
been justified if he had spent too much time 
at the water cooler. 

The FBI has many informants inside the 
the Communist conspiracy. Communists 
would like nothing better than to force the 
FBI to reveal such informants. But if 
proof can be established without requiring 
the testimony of the persons who tipped 
the FBI off why should the proof not stand 
on its own feet? f 

Every effort is already being made to ease 
the departures of those who are regarded 
as poor loyalty risks, Many of them, per- 
haps including Dr. Peters, are innocent 
dupes, who would not consciously hurt the 
United States. So the Government publishes 
no charges. A man can quietly return to his 
civilian job or his professorship with no one 
the wiser. 

But Dr. Peters has chosen to make a fight 
out of it. We hope he gets licked. There 
is not going to be much left of security if 
the only people the American people can 
fire are those who admit membership in the 
Communist Party and openly boast of the 
part they intend to play in the destruction 
of our country. 


Our Heritage—The American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the recent anniversary 
of the evacuation of Boston that took 
place in South Boston, Mass., on March 
17, there were conducted historical exer- 
cises the Sunday before at South Boston 
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High School, at which exercises Senator 
McNamara, of Michigan, made an out- 
standing address, which I have previ- 
ously inserted in the Record. At the his- 
torical exercises a very fine young man, 
13 years of age, who lives in my district, 
Francis S. Grant, a pupil of the Gate 
of Heaven High School, in South Boston, 
thrilled the audience with a masterly de- 
livery of patriotic oratory. 

I am pleased to include in my exten- 
sion of remarks the splendid address that 
this young man made on that occasion. 
With young men of this kind throughout 
the country, we can look to the future 
with confidence for sound leadership. 

The address follows: 

Our HerrraGE—THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


“Life lived in peace, contented and free. 
This is the heritage forever to be.” 

The eve of evacuation day, 1955—and 
youth looks at America and the precious 
heritage which is theirs. Youth looks to 
America as well—for hope, for inspiration, 
and for encouragement. The prescnt genera- 
tion hunger for their share in our national 
heritage, and eagerly seek to imbibe the basic 
principles and fundamental ideals of our 
American way of life. They yearn for fields 
of endeavor in which to increase their zeal 
for American democracy. And how can this 
be accomplished better than from good ex- 
ample and training? Yet, from mediums 
through which this could best be done— 
from radio and rostrum, from newsreel and 
newspaper, from magazine and microphone, 
by telephone and television—youth is being 
warned of the subtle dangers that threaten 
them on ail sides; dire prophecies of a none 
too promising future; and of disintegrating 
forces at work throughout the world. This 
future belongs to our young people, for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

The oncoming generation of youth looks to 
their educators to develop in them “an un- 
derstanding, a love, and a zeal for the skills, 
attitudes, and ideals that will prepare them 
for effective and active American citizenship 
and world cooperation for peace.” They ap- 
peal to you, dear friends, to teach them “to 
carry forward with unflinching determina- 
tion the torch of freedom, justice, and hu- 
manity.” They must be taught “to become 
proficient in the skills of inquiry and of dis- 
cussions, and to develop habits of discrim- 
inating radio and television listening as well 
as reading.” 

“Learning experiences geared to their ma- 
turity level” must be placed at their disposal, 
and these experiences must challenge them 
“to identify democratic values and to act 
cooperatively and efficiently in a wide variety 
of life situations.” (John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education.) 

The home, the school, and society at large 
can be powerful factors in aiding to attain 
these ends. Several years ago a group of 
public-minded American citizens was re- 
sponsible for the historic nationwide jour- 
ney of the Freedom Train with its priceless 
documents of liberty—to cite only one ex- 
ample of an endeavor to show our youth 
@ part of their national heritage. 

Tell them, and tell them constantly, about 
their wonderful country. In the heart of 
every young American boy and girl there is 
a vital spark of patriotism which can be 
easily kindled into a glowing flame of love 
for this heritage which is theirs. 

You all have read the story of the man 
without a country. You remember, no 
doubt, how the young American, Philip 
Nolan, suffered years of atonement and re- 
gret from the terrible sentence which had 
been given to them—never to see or hear 
the name of his native land again. How he 
prayed that he might be allowed to return, 
if only to die there. “In his last hours, 
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"Tell me about America, tell me about Amer- 
ica’ was his constant dying appeal. Yes, 
friends—in the home, in the classrooms, 
the pulpits, the courts of justice, the play- 
grounds, the athletic fields; yes, friends of 
the press, radio, and television, tell young 
Americans of America.” (Prof. Edwin J. 
Brown, University of Santa Clara, Califor- 
nia.) Day in and day out, over and over 
again, from évery source available to this 
country which God has favored above every 
nation, we must tell our youth that God ‘is 
the author of law and the source of all 
authority. 

To the young people of today, those in high 
places have a grave responsibility. Youthisa 
hero worshipper. Let not their idols be found 
with feet of clay. Integrity is more than a 
personal matter; large issues are at stake. 
Where is the man who, if he thinks at all, is 
willing to think of himself responsible for the 
shattering of some youthful ideal? We must 
hold up to them as models—a Washington, a 
Lincoln, a Jefferson, a Commander Shea, a 
Mayor Hines, and an Archbishop Cushing. 
Nature's noblemen all. 

The generation coming to manhood may 
well profit by this splendid heritage, and it 
is safe to say they will not disappoint their 
loved country. In spite of the invectives 


hurled at youth today by an alarmed and out- . 


raged public, our country, like a good mother, 
remembers the superb courage displayed at 
Normandy, Iwo Jima, Korea and the like, 
and remembering, she loves and trusts her 
children. 

As a representative of American manhood, 
I pledge to do all in my power to preserve this 
unprecedented heritage of freedom, to lift 
high the torch of liberty that it may cast its 
lustrous light for the peace and happiness of 
all posterity. In our hands has been placed 
this heritage. We shall strive to guard it 
well. 


Views on the Military Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from a GI in Germany: 

May 19, 1955. 
Hon. RUTH THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. ~ 

DEAR Miss THompson: The form of this 
letter might not be exactly correct, but it 
will carry the message. Between you and me. 

My letter is in regard to President Eisen- 
hower’s bill on new military reserve program. 
First, let me introduce myself—before spout- 
ing off. I am a private in the United States 
Army in Germany. Enlisted for active serv- 
ice. Attended college for 1 year, before de- 
ciding to come into the Army and get it over 
with. Iam 19 years old, a future Republican, 
and, after 6 more years of schooling, a lawyer, 
I hope. 

I am very much opposed to the second part 
of the bill, as is almost every other GI. Look, 
we spend 2 years in this Army—no kick on 
that. However, to come home and play sol- 
dier for 1 night a week and 15 days a year 
just doesn't set with the average American 
boy (or man). Is a person so narrow-minded 
that he cannot see the morale of a forced 
unit, like proposed, would be zero? A radi- 
cal statement? No. 

It is not normal for one to want to live 
under military law—partially military law, 
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I should say. What a laugh—miss two meet- 
ings, and 45 days in the Army. Can you im- 
agine the attitudes a person who has already 
spent 2 years in the Army toward such an 
organization. 

Miss Thompson, how much military knowl- 
edge do you think a person in a negative 
frame of mind would obtain or renew in 
2, 3, or 4 hours a week? I have up until this 
time possessed much respect for the man in 
charge. But I say because he is a military 
man and “ate this life up” (in GI words), is 
no sign every Tom, Dick, and Harry does. 

Certainly, I, like everyone else, am more 
than willing to spend these 2 years to gain a 
basic knowledge of the service. But civilian 
and military “just don’t mix.” 

I might say you could find a standard idea 
of what the attitude would be in required 
ROTC for 2 years in college. Man, they just 
don’t like the combination of civilian and 
military. 

True—some do like it—National Guard— 
great, if you like it. Okay, up to now you 
figured this is just a guy too lazy to go toa 
meeting and summer camp. Don’t give up— 
I have a little more. First of all I would like 
to parallel this subject as I could see it af- 
fecting myself. I plan to get married when 
I get out of the service and return to col- 
lege. Naturally, I will have to work. So I 
find a job working evenings while attending 
college. Special case? No. There are 
many going to college under these very 
conditions. 

Okay, so I work 5 or 6 nights a week—1 
night a week guard. Summer vacation 
from work—guard or UMT for 2 weeks. Miss 
THOMPSON, ask yourself how would you like 
it? Okay say “Now, now, it won't be so bad.” 
How about asking the guys in general who 
are reluctant to spend 2, 3, or 4 years in the 
Army how they would like to be a militarized 
(if such a word exists) civilian? I am sure 
you don’t have to ask. Do you honestly be- 
lieve you would maintain a high morale 
among a forced or UMT group? 

Maybe I am ignorant of many facts—but I 
do not believe I am so ignorant that I can- 
not pick up general opinion. Think it over 
and I certainly hope you will or have voted 
negative on this bill. If it goes through, 
just count one less Republican in 1956. I 
will not stick with a GOP of UMT. Thank 
you. Iam 

Sincerely yours, 


Give Benson a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star en- 
titled “Give Benson a Chance.” 


Not only the speech given by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson at Purdue Uni- 
versity but also the sound proposals of- 
fered by Mr. Benson have made an ap- 
peal to the farmers and consumers of the 
Middle West States: : 

GIVE BENSON A CHANCE 

The most consistent, and we þelicve rightly 
so, member of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is Secretary of Agriculture Benson. He 
has not once trimmed his sails for political 
expediency. 
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Thursday, at Purdue University, Mr. Ben- 
son again answered the supporters of high 
rigid support prices with reason and logic. 
He noted that present farm-price levels, the 
huge surpluses in storage, the billions spent 
on stored grain and other commodities, the 
price slump all occurred under rigid price 
supports. Some farmers and others blame 
Benson for whatever woes they might now 
have. But Benson’s program has not even 
gone into effect. It won't go into effect until 
next fall. 

We've had waste, tremendous expense to 
taxpayers, dropping prices and other mis- 
haps on the farm all under the present 
high rigid price-support program. Isn’t it 
time to give Benson a chance to prove his 
case for flexible supports? 


Unify and Strengthen Forces of Peace and 


Freedom in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; May 26, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the Congress to the splendid efforts be- 
ing made by American labor in counter- 
ing the propaganda of the Communists. 
One of the major appeals which the 
Communists make is to the working peo- 
ple of the world, and there can be no 
more authoritative answer to them than 
the answer which comes from free- 
trade unionism. I especially want to 
point out two excellent statements 
adopted by the AFL executive council 
at its meeting in Washington, D, C., on 
May 5, 1955. 

The statements follow: 
UNIFY AND STRENGTHEN FORCES OF PEACE AND 

FREEDOM IN EUROPE 


Ten years ago this week, the Nazi aggres- 
sors were crushed on the field of battle. 
But the cessation of military hostilities in 
Europe and the subsequent Japanese sur- 
render did not bring mankind the human 
liberty and international harmony for which 
it yearned. : 

Today, world peace and freedom are 
gravely menaced by another dangerous to- 
talitarian enemy—the imperialist Moscow- 
Peiping axis, with its worldwide subversive 
Communist conspiracy. In this situation, 
the first and foremost task of American labor 
and the American people, the primary task 
of the free world and its free labor move- 
ments, is to preserve peace and protect and 
promote freedom. 

COMMUNIST MILITARY MACHINE 


Communist imperialism has built a gi- 
gantic military machine. The Communist 
aggressors combine firmness of basic aim 
with flexibility of strategy and tactics. They 
often hypocritically conceal their funda- 
mental objectives in order to confuse and 
divide the democratic peoples and foster 
among them policies of appeasement and 
piecemeal surrender—policies facilitating 
Communist conquest and enslavement of the 
entire world. 

But Soviet imperialism is beset by many 
serious difficulties. Communist economy in 
Europe and Asia is a miserable failure— 
aggravated by crushing. armament burdens, 
the war in Korea, and Peiping’s mounting 
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industrial and military needs. Disillusion- 
ment and restiveness are rife among the 
peoples of the Iron Curtain orbit. 

The collapse of the Communist hope for a 
deepgoing economic crisis in the United 
States, with devastating consequences for 
the free world, coupled with the slowly but 
sOlidly rising unity and strength of the 
democratic camp, have likewise profoundly 
affected Moscow’s cold war startegy for world 
domination. 

The Kremlin is. now seeking time in which 
to overcome its own difficulties, to strengthen 
its military establishment and destroy the 
vigilance and unity of the democratic fold. 
For these reasons, the Moscow-Peiping Axis 
is not restorting today to frontal acts of 
direct aggression which might precipitate a 
world war. It now seeks to atain its next 
objectives primarly through negotiations and 
so-called peace maneuvers. 

In Europe, Moscow's present main objective 
is to prevent the rearmament of Germany 
and its integration with the democratic 
West. The Kremlin does not really fear the 
projected German rearmament which is to 
be controlled and restricted by the West 
European Union (WEU). Moreover, in the 
atomic age, Germany could not, even if she 
wanted to, wage war by herself. 

Moscow opposes German rearmament and 
association with the WEU soley because 
these policies would promote the economic 
and political integration and the collective 
security of free Europe, thereby greatly 
strengthening the forces deterring further 
Communist subversion and aggression. 


Because its “New Look” maneuvers and 
threats have failed to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the London-Paris Accords, Moscow is 
now making a new move to prevent or at 
least delay, a contribution by the Federal 
Republic of Germany to its own defense and 
to the collective security of free Europe. 
This maneuver centers around a state treaty 
for Austria. After sabotaging the adoption 
of such a state treaty for nearly 10 years 
and after having compelled Austria and the 
3 western powers to accept unsound eco- 
nomic and inhuman political amendments, 
the Kremlin has finally agreed to enter into 
a treaty. 

HEAVY AUSTRIAN REPARATIONS 


Under the guise of the so-called German 
assets clause, heavy reparation payments are 
to be imposed on the people of Austria. For 
10 years, the Austrian people will be com- 
pelled to turn over to the Kremlin for noth- 
ing a million tons of oil annually. The 
sovereignty of the Austrian people, their 
right to independent action in their foreign 
relations and their freedom of association 
with other countries, will be seriously im- 
paired by the provisions of the treaty which 
call for Austria’s neutralization but do not 
guarantee its territorial integrity. 

In pointing out these unsatisfactory fea- 
tures, it must be emphasized that it was the 
firm democratic attitude of the Austrian peo- 
ple and the growing unity and strength of 
the allied powers which forced Russia into 
readiness to grant even such a state treaty. 
Belated Soviet readiness to sign even this 
state treaty with Austria is intended chiefly 
as bait for Germany. Moscow would have 
the 50 million people of the Federal German 
Republic believe that, if they follow the 
Austrian example and renounce military 
and political association with the West they 
could achieve national reunification in free- 
dom. 

We appeal to the German people, and 
especially to their free labor movement, not 
to fall into the trap set for them by the 
Kremlin. The German people of the four 
occupation zones are in a position very dif- 
ferent from that of Austria—in respect to 
size of their population and area, strength 
of their economy, potential world role, and 
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lack of one national government authority 
for the whole country. ; 
Furthermore, since the Berlin Conference 
of February 1954, the Kremlin has given no 
indication that it is now willing to accept in- 
ternationally supervised free elections in its 
zone of occupation or to consent to German 
national reunification in freedom. The 
present Soviet attempt to strangle West Ber- 
lin is the latest confirmation of Moscow’s de- 
termination to extend its stranglehold west- 
ward, with a view of bringing the entire 
country under the Communist yoke. 


MOSCOW WANTS PUPPET 


Moscow wants no national reunification of 
Germany in freedom, but only the creation 
of a bigger German puppet state behind the 
Iron Curtain—a state under which every 
German, on both sides of the Elbe, would 
be robbed of all freedom—national and hu- 
man alike. Such Communist unification of 
Germany would be the gravest threat to 
world peace and freedom. 

Free German labor knows very well that, 
as late as December 10, 1954, Molotov threat- 
ened to shut the door, once and for all, to 
any further negotiations regarding the Aus- 
trian State Treaty and German reunification, 
if the London-Paris Agreements were rati- 
fied. But scarcely had these agreements 
been ratified when Moscow reopened nego- 
tiations on Austria and even hastened to 
accept the very treaty it had so adamantly 
refused to sign in February 1954. 

This shows that—contrary to what the 
opponents of German rearmament have been 
asserting—the policy of peace through demo- 
cratic unity and strength is the only one 
that will force Moscow into earnest negotia- 
tions and concessions. Only by expanding 
their relations with the free peoples and 
strengthening their own defenses as part of 
the collective-security system of free Europe, 
can the German people hope to obtain any 
concessions from Moscow in the direction of 
national reunification in freedom. 

Toward furthering the integration of free 
Europe and the national reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom, toward safeguarding Aus- 
tria against going through an experience like 
the 1948 Czechoslovakian Communist coup 
d'etat or the 1950 experience of the Republic 
of Korea after the withdrawal of American 
troops, we propose the following measures 
for consideration and action by our Govern 
ment: Ear 

1. Four-power guaranty—exercised only in 
concert—to safeguard Austria’s territorial in- 
tegrity in the event it is menaced by any of 
the signatory powers. 

2. Four-power agreement to submit for 
binding decision to Hague International 
Court of Justice all differences which may 
arise among them over execution of the 
treaty. 

3. Article XVI is not to be replaced with 
a new provision in the treaty or by any sepa- 
rate arrangement which might be employed 
against displaced persons and refugees from 
Iron Curtain countries. 

4. After the signing of the treaty by the 
four powers, no other conditions shall be set 
for the withdrawal of all the occupation 
forces, whose departure shall be completed 
not later than the end of the year. 

5. Upon the signing of the treaty, Austria 
should be admitted to the United Nations, 
which should also guarantee its national in- 
dependence and territorial integrity for 25 
years. 


6. Set up an International Commission to 
supervise and assure the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from neighboring satellite coun- 
tries, as provided for in state treaty. 

7. Press for an early Four-Power Confer- 
ence, the sole agenda of which shall be: 
reunification of Germany in freedom. 

8. In the preparations for and the delibera- 
tions of such a conference, the Western de- 
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mocracies should cooperate with the Federal 
German Republic—especially in assuring (a) 
internationally supervised free elections 
throughout the four zones and all Berlin; 
(b) the democratically elected National As- 
sembly establishing an all-German central 
government and adopting a provisional con- 
stitution; (c) complete sovereignty of Ger- 
many in the conduct of its domestic and 
foreign policy and the consequent exercise of 
its sovereign rights to review, reaffirm, or re- 
ject any international agreement hitherto 
entered into by the Federal Republic or the 
East Zone puppet authority. 

9. Toward speeding the implementation of 
the London-Paris accords and toward mak- 
ing the West European Union “a focus of 
European integration,” the idea of European 
unity should be furthered in a practical 
manner through American economic aid and 
technical assistance to such specific projects 
for European integration as the establish- 
ment of a Free Europe Authority to construct 
and operate continental oil pipelines; unify 
the. European rail, water, and air transport 
systems; coordinate the electricity, water- 
power, and atomic energy resources; and 
launch all-European heaith and cultural 
projects. 

10. Toward assuring the democratic char- 
acter of such projects and the great mass of 
the people sharing equitably in the benefits 
thereof, the free trade unions of the coop- 
erating countries should be drawn into active 
consultation and full participation in their 
policymaking bodies. 


TOWARD LESSENING TENSION AND PROMOTING 
PROSPERITY IN ASIA 

On the Asian front of the international 
cold war, Moscow is now waging a two- 
pronged drive. It seeks to strengthen the 
diplomatic prestige and military prowess of 
its Chinese-Communist partner. At the 
same time, it seeks to undermine the con- 
fidence of the peoples of the Far East in 
America as a reliable and formidable oppo- 
nent of Soviet expansion. 

Moscow does not now want to be involved 
in any large scale Peiping aggression which 
might lead to a major war in Asia. Com- 
munist Chinese economy is in a catastrophic 
condition. Its 5-year plan has collapsed at 
the very outset. 

In the rural regions, increasing numbers 
of peasants are bitterly resisting collectivi- 
zation. Here serious famine is the order of 
the day. The Peiping war lords have no ar- 
mament industry of their own. They are 
dependent on Moscow for modern weapons. 
Soviet economy, already beset by many seri- 
ous difficulties of its own, would be gravely 
endangered, if it were to undertake to equip 
and sustain Mao Tse-tung hordes for war- 
fare in the atomic age. 


FERTILE FOR SUBVERSION 


On the other hand, vast areas of Asia are 
now fertile soil for Communist penetration 
and subversion. Today, the prospects for 
Communist advance and aggrandizement 
are much stronger in Asia. That is why 
communism is now more belligerent here 
than anywhere else. 


Actually, Soviet communism has been wag- 
ing war here for the last 10 years—on the 
Chinese mainland, in Korea, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Malaya, and in the Formosa 
Straits. As in World Wars I and II, the 
aggressors here have attacked whenever they 
doubted that their intended victims would 
resist aggression or believed that their allies 
would not come to their aid militarily. If 
world war III has not yet broken out here, 
it certainly is not due to any restraint volun- 
tarily exercised by the Communists, 

The Kremlin’s current policy is to continue 
this state of affairs as most favorable for 
promoting Communist subversion and in- 
fluence—at the same time avoiding a major 
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war which might well lead to the destruction 
of the entire Soviet “paradise.” 

Hence, the Moscow-Peiping Axis mixes 
threats of war with flowery expressions of 
peaceful intentions to cultivate neutralism 
as a force against American influence in the 
Far East. It operates a huge narcotics smug- 
gling ring, the profits of which are used for 
financing drives to penetrate and dominate 
the trade union and peasant organizations 
and to foment guerrilla warfare in the 
Orient. It resorts to local aggressions. 


FATAL TO BYPASS U. N. 


In this light, the Chinese Communist 
strategy of oifering to engage in bilateral 
negotiations with the United States is very 
clear in all its sinister implications. It would 
be almost a death blow to the prestige of 
the United Nations to be thus bypassed by 
a regime which it has condemned as an 
aggressor. Such negotiations, conducted 
outside the U. N., would discourage our 
friends and encourage Mao Tse-tung and his 
masters in Moscow to redouble their éfforts 
to conquer all Asia. 

In short, the essence of Communist strat- 
egy in the Formosa Straits, at this hour, is, 
simultaneously, to beguile the American peo- 
ple and all other free nations with peaceful 
promises and employ threats of war so as to 
beguile and frighten them into bilateral ne- 
gotiations and into new concessions vital to 
the Peiping regime’s plans for further large- 
scale aggression. 

Our Government should weigh very seri- 
ously the possible consequences of such ne- 
gotiations outside the United Nations. To- 
ward encouraging and strengthening the 
forces of peace and freedom and discourag- 
ing aggression in Asia, we propose that our 
Government should pursue the following 
course of action: 

(1) Immediate generous aid—military, 
material, and technical—should be extended 
to Formosa along with assistance in secur- 
ing higher standards of living and greater 
democracy for its people. Coordinated joint 
efforts should be made to transform this re- 
maining territory of free China into a model 
for democracy in the eyes of the oppressed 
and hungry on the Chinese mainland and the 
millions of overseas Chinese throughout the 
rest of Asia. 

(2) Seek reciprocal agreements with our 
European and Asian allies to join with us in 
the active protection of these remaining free 
areas of the Republic of China as part of our 
overall agreement to cooperate with them in 
protecting any other free area against Mos- 
cow-Peiping aggression. 


RELEASE ALL PRISONERS 


(3) Our Government should press for more 
energetic action by the United Nations for 
securing the release of all American and 
other United Nations war prisoners forcibly 
held by the Peiping regime in violation of 
international law and elementary human 
decency. 

(4) Our highest military authorities, in 
consultation with their colleagues of the 
Republic of China and SEATO, should con- 
sider and determine the status of the Que- 
moy and Matsu Islands—solely from the 
viewpoint of the vital interests and strategic 
needs of all the free peoples of the world. 

(5) Toward paralyzing the plan of the 
Moscow-Peiping Axis and its neutralist 
aides-de-camp to exploit hypocritically the 
Bandung Conference protest against colon- 
ialism, our Government should make every 
effort to convince its allies to act promptly 
in undertaking measures leading to national 
freedom for the colonial peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 

(6) Increased aid to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries for raising their 
productivity and purchasing power, over- 
coming illiteracy, improving their health, 
and building up stable institutions of self- 
government and free-trade unions. 
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Labor Determined Handling of Union Wel- 
fare Funds Shall Be Controlled by High 
Standard of Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of newspaper stories have been printed 
about alleged abuses in union-negotiated 
health and welfare funds, and some ex- 
amples have been disclosed by a sub- 
committee of this House. I think the 
record should show that the responsible 
leaders of organized labor are aware of 
these situations and determined to wipe 
them out. 

The record should include, as well, the 
fact that many of the so-called abuses 
occurred when a Selfish few took advan- 
tage of all the latitude the law allowed— 
the perfectly legal brokers’ fees and 
agents’ fees permitted established and 
reliable representatives of insurance 
companies. 


Responsible national leaders of unions 
are determined that the handling of 
union welfare funds shall be controlled 
by a high standard of ethics. They are 
determined that no labor official, of 
whatever rank, shall derive personal gain 
from a health, welfare, or pension clause 
in a collective bargaining contract. The 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor considered this problem 
on May 5 and adopted an admirable 
statement of principles. Under permis- 
sion to revise and extend my remarks, I 
add the text of the program on health 
and welfare funds adopted by the execu- 
tive council of the AFL: 

SUGGESTED GUIDES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 


In the development of plans through the 
process of collective bargaining designed to 
provide some measure of protection to the 
health and welfare of millions of wage earn- 
ers and their families, the labor movement 
is fulfilling its historic role.» Being denied by 
Government the comprehensive health in- 
surance protection for the people of the Na- 
tion which the American Federation of Labor 
has supported for many years, labor unions 
have secured for their members the best pro- 
tection available, 


At its recent convention in Los Angeles, 
the American Federation of Labor strongly 
reaffirmed its position in favor of a system 
of national health insurance. The conven- 
tion also recommended to affiliates the ad- 
vantages of prepayment plans which provide 
comprehensive direct medical services and 
which emphasize preventive care, pointing 
out that, in addition to their other advan- 
tages, such programs are not subject to most 
of the abuses that have been found in some 
cash indemnity plans offered by commercial 
insurance carriers. The convention further 
declared that: 

“It is incumbent upon every organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor to take every step that may be avail- 
able to it to clean up any such situations 
that may exist within its province, to take 
appropriate action against any official guilty 
of abuses, and to establish a system of stand- 
ards, methods, and procedures in the ad- 
ministration and policing of health and wel- 
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fare programs that will prevent the recur- 
rence of such abuses.” 

In the control and operation of health and 
welfare plans of whatever type, the best in- 
terests of the members must be the govern- 
ing consideration. The private interests of 
others concerned with these plans—whether 
union officials, employers, insurance carriers 
and agents, public officials, doctors, or 
others—must not be permitted to stand in 
the way of any steps that may be required 
to protect the rights of beneficiaries. Such 
steps should be designed not only to pre- 
vent corrupt or unethical practices, but to 
assure that the financial resources of these 
plans are employed in such a way as to be of 
the greatest practical value to those for 
whose benefit they are established and to 
preserve the protection these plans provide 
for millions of working people. 


A. ACTION BY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS 


The American Federation of Labor has no 
authority to direct the internal affairs of its 
affiliated organizations. It is, however, the 
responsibility of each affiliated national or 
international union to protect the interests 
of its membership in this field in the manner 
best suited to the particular problems and 
practices in its trade or industry. The recom- 
mendations which follow are designed to aid 
affiliates in the discharge of their responsi- 
bility. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative procedure 
are necessary to provide this protection, such 
amendments and changes should be under- 
taken at the earliest practicable time. They 
should be designed to provide national and 
international unions with the means and the 
authority to audit funds and apply remedies 
where there is evidence of a violation of 
standards, based upon the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Where a salaried union official serves 
as employee representative or trustee in the 
administration of a welfare program, such 
service should be regarded as one of the 
functions expected to be performed by a 
union official in the normal course of his 
duties, and not as an extra function requir- 
ing further compensation, over and above 
his salary, from the welfare fund. Officials 
who already receive full-time pay from their 
union should be expressly prohibited from 
receiving fees or salaries from a welfare fund. 


2. Union officials or employees who exer- 
cise responsibility or influence in the admin- 
istration of welfare programs or the place- 
ment of insurance contracts should be en- 
tirely free of any compromising ties, direct 
or indirect, with outside agencies—such as 
insurance carriers, brokers, consultants, and 
others—doing business with the welfare 
fund. Such ties cannot be reconciled with 


the duty of union officials to be guided solely - 


by the best interests of the membership in 
any transactions with such agencies. At 
best, they involve a conflict of interests. At 
worst, they introduce corruption, profiteer- 
ing, and graft at the expense, directly or in- 
directly, of the membership. Express provi- 
sion should be made for the removal of any 
union official found to be involved in such 
ties to his own personal advantage, or to 
have accepted inducements, benefits, or 
favors of any kind from such outside agen- 
cies. 

This provision is not to be construed as 
preventing the maintenance by a union offi- 
cer or employee, of an outside relationship 
provided: (a) No substantial personal ad- 
vantage is derived from the relationship, and 
(b) the concern or enterprise is one in the 
management of which the union partici- 
pates for the benefit of its members. 

3. Where any trustee—whether employer, 
employee, or neutral—or employee of & 
health and welfare fund is found to have 
received an improper payment, the union 
should insist upon his removal and appro- 
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priate legal action against both the party 
receiving and the party making the payment. 
In addition, if the insurance carrier, or agent, 
is involved, action against the carrier, or 
agent, should be pressed before the State 
insurance authorities, with a view to the 
cancellation of the carrier's, or agent’s, right 
to do business in the State. 

4. Complete records of the financial oper- 
ations of welfare funds should be maintained 
in accordance with the best accepted ac- 
counting practice, with regular audits by 
certified public accountants of unquestioned 
professional integrity, at least once a year 
and preferably semiannually. All audit re- 
ports should be available to the membership 
of the union. 

5. A full annual report on welfare-fund 
operations should be furnished on request 
to individual members. Included in the re- 
port should be a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenses; all salaries and fees 
paid by the fund, to whom and in what 
amount such sums were paid, and for what 
service or purpose; a breakdown of insurance 
premium payments, if a commercial insur- 
ance carrier is involved, showing the amount 
of retentions, claims paid, dividends, com- 
missions, and service charges and to whom 
the carrier paid such commissions and 
charges; a financial statement on the part 
of the insuring or service agency, if an agency 
other than a commercial insurance carrier 
is employed; and a detailed account of the 
manner in which the reserves held by the 
fund are invested. 

6. Prior to the initial establishment of the 
plan, the relative advantages of all of the 
alternative available methods of providing 
health and welfare benefits should be fully 
explored, including self-insurance and the 
use of programs providing fully prepaid di- 
rect medical services where they exist or can 
be set up within the community, as well as 
the use of commercial insurance carriers. 
The objective should be to reduce operating 
expenses and nonbenefit costs to the mini- 
mum consistent with the safety and-secu- 
rity of the program, and to make available to 
the members the maximum in termsof actual 
prepaid health services (as distinguished 
from cash payments covering an unpredict- 
able portion of actual medical bills) obtain- 
able within the limits of the revenue of the 
fund. 

7. Where a local fund selects a commer- 
cial insurance carrier, competitive bids 
should be solicited from a substantial num- 
ber of reliable carriers, and the successful 
bidder selected, after thorough investiga- 
tion, on a basis most favorable to the in- 
terests of the membership—with particular 
emphasis upon cOmparative retention rates, 
financial responsibility, facilities for and 
promptnescs in servicing claims, and past 
experience of the carrier, including the rec- 
ord of the carrier in dealing with trade 
unions representing its employees. 

The trustees of the fund should be re- 
quired to state in writing and to report to 
the membership the specific reasons for the 
selection of the carrier finally chosen. As 
a consideration for getting the right to do 
business with the fund, the carrier should 
also be required to warrant that no fee or 
other remuneration has been paid, directly 
or indirectly, to any individual (other than 
his own employees or agents), organiza- 
tion, fund, official, trustee, or employee in 
connection with the acquisition of the busi- 
ness of the fund. 

8. Complete records of claims experience 
should be kept so that a constant check 
can be maintained on the relationship be- 
tween claims and premiums and dividends, 
and on the utilization of the various bene- 
fits. In the case of medical benefits, rec- 
ords, and statistics should also be kept 
showing the extent to which cash benefits 
paid out are sufficient to cover, or fail to 
cover, the costs and charges actually in- 
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curred by the members when they avail 
themselves of medical services. 

9. The investment of welfare fund re- 
serves in the business of any coniributing 
employer, insurance carrier, or agency doing 
business with the fund, or in any enterprise 
in which any trustee, officer, or employee of 
the fund has a personal financial interest of 
so substantial a nature as to be affected by 
the fund’s investment or disinvestment,” 
should be prohibited. 

` This is not to be construed as preventing 
investment in an enterprise in which a union 
official is engaged by virtue of his office, 
provided (a) no substantial personal ad- 
vantage is derived from the relationship, 
and (b) the concern or enterprise is one in 
the management of which the-union partic- 
ipates for the benefit of its members. ; 

10. The provisions of the plan governing 
eligibility for benefits should be designed to 
include, as nearly as practicable, all work- 
ers on whose wages any substantial contri- 
bution has been paid, whether such contri- 
bution was withheld from their wages or 
made on their behalf by their employers. 
Waiting periods for eligibility should not be 
of such a length as to discriminate unfairly 
against some portions of the membership, to 
the benefit of others. 


11. Every program should incorporate an 
adequate appeals procedure as a check 
against the arbitrary or unjust denial of 
claims; so as to afford the individual mem- 
ber a fair hearing and a sufficient opportu- 
nity to obtain redress where he feels his 
claim for benefits has been improperly re- 
jected. 

12. It should be emphasized that the duty 
of policing and enforcing these standards is 
shared by every union member, as well as by 
local, national, and international officials. 
Efficiency in the administration of health 


-and welfare funds should not be purchased 


at the price of union democracy. The best 
and the only ultimate safeguard of local au- 
tonomy and democracy lies in the hands of 
a vigilant, informed, and active member- 
ship, jealous of their rights and interests in 
the operation of health and welfare pro- 
grams, as well as any other trade-union pro- 


gram. As a fundamental part of any ap- 


proach to the problem of policing health and 
welfare funds, affiliated union, through edu- 
cation, publicity, and discussion programs, 
should endeavor to encourage and develop 
the widest possible degree of active and in- 
formed interest in all phases of these pro- 
grams on the part of the membership at 
large. 
B. LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

1. Federal: In order to qualify for tax de- 
ductions, every employer who contributes to 
or maintains a health and welfare plan 
should be required to file each year with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue a statement of 
the amounts contributed to or expended 
upon such a plan. If the employer main- 
tains the plan on a self-insured basis, the 
statement should be accompanied by a de- 
tailed financial statement covering the op- 
erations, expenses, and investments in- 
volved in the program. If the plan is in- 
sured with the employer by a private carrier, 
the statement should be accompanied by a 
report from the carrier on the employer's ac- 
count, containing a breakdown of premiums 
and retentions and showing the amount of 
dividends or rate credits paid or due, claims 
experience, the amount of commissions and 
service charges, and to whom those commis- 
sions and charges were paid. 

If the employer makes his contributions 
to a trust fund, the statement filed by the 
employer should clearly identify the name, 
trustees, and address of the fund. It would 
then be the duty of the trustees of the fund 
to file, with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
an annual financial report, disclosing in de- 
tail the operations, transactions, expenses, 
and investments of the fund. 
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All statements and reports required to be 
filed, under this recommendation, should be 
made readily available to the employer, 
union ‘members directly concerned, au- 
thorized Government agencies and State in- 
surance Officials. 

2. State: 

(a) State insurance laws should be 
amended so that, in cases where an agent or 
broker is not employed and no such services 
are rendered, the requirement that commis- 
sions must nevertheless be paid to an agent 
or retained by the insurance carrier is elimi- 
nated. 

(b) Where the services of agents or brokers 
are employed, the payment of excessive com- 
missions and services charges should be 
banned. A code of standards governing 
commissions and charges should be adopted 
and enforced by State insurance commis- 
sions. 

(c) State regulatory bodies governing in- 
surance operations should be made more rep- 
resentative of the public and consumer in- 
terest. At present, State insurance commis- 
sions and departments tend to reflect and to 
be dominated by the special interests of the 
insurance industry. 


(d) State insurance commissions and de- 
partments should assume and exercise a 
greater degree of responsibility for the in- 
tegrity, competence, and character of agents 
and brokers who are licensed by the State. 
At the present time, such a license is virtu- 
ally meaningless and offers no assurance to 
the public that a person having a license is 
reliable or subject to any really effective 
checks, surveillance or standards. As a 
minimum step, as a requirement for secur- 
ing and holding a license, the records and 
accounts of agents and brokers should be 
subject to regular and thorough inspections, 
and they should be required to file regular 
reports with State insurance commissions 
disclosing and identifying every fee and com- 
mission received in connection with a group 
policy, issued as a part of a health and wel- 
fare plan, and the nature and purpose of 
expenditures made in the course of their 
business operations. The charging of exces- 
sive fees, commissions, or expenses and the 
making of unethical or improper payments 
to secure or to hold an account should re- 
sult in the prompt revocation of the license 
to operate. 

(e) Laws which, in a number of States, 
now stand in the way of the development of 
consumer-sponsored, nonprofit medical serv- 
ice prepayment plans should be repealed so 
as to make constructive alternatives to 
limited cash indemmity insurance plans more 
generally available to trade union and other 
consumer groups. 

(£) Laws which, in a number of States, 
prohibit employers from withholding any 
part of wages earned by an employee (except 
taxes) without written authorization, should 
be amended so as to exempt from such 
prohibitions deductions made for health and 
welfare plans developed through collective 
bargaining by employers and bona fide trade 
unions. 


Capitol Commentary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following report: 
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My vote for H. R. 12, the farm price sup- 
port program which passed in the House, is 
in keeping with my consistent support of a 
farm program assuring the farmer 90 per- 
cent of parity in normal times. That was 
my position when I became a candidate for 
Congress, and upon a reappraisal and re-ex- 
amination of the facts today, I cannot sin- 
cerely and conscientiously favor a program 
of flexible supports in view of declining 
farm prices. I do not wish to be a party to 
a plan that will take further away from the 
farmer that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

We hear much about parity, and it is gen- 
erally defined as follows: What the farmer 
receives for his products in comparison with 
what he has to buy; in other words, a fair 
ratio. Under H. R. 12, price supports will be 
restored to 90 percent of parity for 1955, 1956 
and 1957 on the five basic crops—wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice and peanuts. It would repeal 
the 1954 Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
established flexible price supports for these 
crops at 82% to 90 percent of parity with 
the supports to drop at low as 75 percent in 
1956 and thereafter. And the minimum 
level for support of dairy products is placed 
at 80 percent of parity instead of 75 percent 
as under the present law. 

This legislation is not an issue to be con- 
sidered from a partisan viewpoint. It is an 
issue that concerns all parts of our Ameri- 
can economy because agriculture is the back- 
bone of any real and genuine prosperity in 
our country. All segments of our economy— 
with the exception of the farmer—have a 
stabilized or rising purchasing power, and 
I feel that this legislation will help to main- 
tain a level of income for the farmer which 
will enable him to conserve and improve 
the soil. I feel it will stem the tide of re- 
cession in agriculture and assure ample pro- 
duction of food for the American people. 

Protection is provided labor through the 
minimum wage and other laws. Industry 
is protected by tariffs. Business is protected 
by fair-trade laws. And let’s not overlook 
the subsidies to business—the railroads, the 
airlines, and the shipping industry. These 
are but a few of the laws designed to pro- 
tect segments of our economy other than 
agriculture. 

Since farmers have no voice in setting the 
prices of the products they sell or of many 
of the services they have to buy, it is my 
reasoning that they also should be assured 
of some degree of economic protection based 
on fairness. Much has been said about the 
cost of such a program to the American tax- 
payers. Let’s look at the facts: 

From October 1933 through February 1955, 
a period of nearly 22 years, the total cost 
on all price-support programs has been about 
$1.9 billion and for those basic commodities 
with which we are concerned about $326.4 
million. 

How does this compare with the aid we 
have given to foreign countries—something 
like $40 billion since World War II—to a 
$101 billion highway program still in the 
talking stages with a cost to the Federal 
Government being $25 billion, or to the defi- 
cit of the Post Office Department for the 
last 10 years of $4.3 billion? You could com- 
pare the cost of a price-support program 
with the $8.9 billion of surplus property ex- 
cluding stockpile materials of the Defense 
Department which is not needed now nor 
in the future. . 

We might also look at a few examples of 
subsidies to business—$627 million to the 
airlines and $753 million to the shipping in- 
dustry from 1931 to 1954. Therefore, we find 
that charges of exorbitant costs for a price- 
support program are misleading. It is true 
that there are defects in a program of 90- 
percent price supports but the same can be 
said of a program of flexible supports. One 
of the most common pleas made for the flex- 
ible plan is that such a program will equalize 
production and demand and eliminate sur- 
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plus and controls. It is reasoned when price 
supports are lower the supply will be reduced 
and an increase will result in the use of these 
products. 

But Congressman CLIFFORD Hopr—a Re- 
publican of Kansas, with nearly 30 years’ 
service in the House, past chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, and ranking Repub- 
lican member of that committee since 1933— 
stated that during the 17 years that flexible 
price supports have been in existence no evi- 
dence was ever presented to the House Agri- 
cultural Committee to show that the lower- 
ing of price supports has caused any sizable 
degree of reduction in acreage or production, 
or any relaxation of controls. And, on the 
other hand, he continued, there has been 
plenty of evidence that an increase in price 
supports. will cause an increase in produc- 
tion because if farmers are assured of fair 
prices they will farm more extensively by 
investing in new machinery, using more fer- 
tilizer, which in turn requires increased ex- 
penditures from a capital standpoint and 
operating expenses. 

Congressman Hore pointed out further 
that any reduction in production means lit- 
tle, if any, reduction in operating expenses, 
and that, in order to meet them, the farmer 
feels justified in trying to maintain the same 
gross income. He stated that the tendency 
is to increase rather than to decrease pro- 
duction. As to the statement that a reduc- 
tion in the price farmers receive will bring 
an increase in consumption—it is erroneous, 
said Mr. Hope, because the farm price of the 
raw material has practically no connection 
with the price of the finished article, with 
212 cents of wheat in a 20-cent loaf of bread 
and,35 cents of cotton in a $5 shirt. 

Here I would like to point out that out of 
every dollar the consumer gets today, 26 cents 
is used for food and out of each dollar that 
a consumer spends for food, the farmer re- 
ceives about 45 cents. Therefore, less than 
12 percent of the total consumer income 
reaches the farmer. 

The 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act es- 
tablished flexible supports on the basic com- 
modities from 52 to 75 percent of parity with 
such supports remaining flexible until World 
War II, at which time they were increased to 
85 percent and then to 90 percent. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1948 ex- 
tended them for the 1949 crop and the act of 
1949 set the support price on a flexible basis 
from 75 to 90 percent. Since then supports 
have been continued at 90 percent by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and for 1953 and 
1954 by action of the Congress. The 1948 act 
included in addition to a 90-percent figure 
on basic commodities for the crop year 1949, 
milk, milk products, hogs, chickens, and eggs 
and the 1949 act also provided supports not 
to exceed 90 percent for all other nonbasic 
commodities with a range of flexibility from 
zero to 90 percent. 

In comparing the flexible and fixed sup- 
port programs, it is interesting to look at 
the results: 

In 1952, wheat was supported at 90 per- 
cent and brought $2.07 a bushel. A year later 
it was up 1 cent or about one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

Corn was supported at 90 percent in 1952 
and in 2 years had dropped from $1.53 to 
$1.45, about 6 percent. 

Under the flexible scale, milk in 1952 
brought $4.14 and in 1954 brought $3.24, a 
drop of about 25 percent. 

Grain sorghums dropped about 22 percent, 
from $2.85 to $2.14. 

Here, I think it would be well to point out 
that the proponents of the flexible plan last 
year stated that the farmer should have at 
least 82144 percent of what was fair for one 
year with the reduction to 75 percent in 1956. 
And yet today—with the income of the farm- 
er going down—down—down—these same 
supporters of the flexible plan seem uncon- 
cerned with the further reduction of parity 
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to 75 percent on the 1956 crops, even in view 
of the present financial ills of the American 
farmer. 

Recently, the Department of Agriculture 
announced that price suports for barley, 
sorghums, oats, and soybeans would be low- 
ered to 70 percent from 85 percent, but 
apparently this announcement did not re- 
sult in a decreased acreage because the in- 
tention to plant more barley was about 9 
percent ahead of the 1954 average, with sor- 
ghum grains slightly more than 10 percent, 
oats nearly 1 percent and soybeans & little 
more than 7 percent. Under H. R. 12, all 
of the basic commodities are under acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas apply with 
the exception of corn. The control program 
is the reason for a reduction in acreage 
whether the supports are flexible or fixed. 

In appearing before the House Agriculture 
Committee, the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated that there would have to be the same 
controls for 75 percent of parity that there 
would be for 90 percent. Although I am 
the only Republican from Nebraska favoring 
rigid supports, the Republican delegations 
from Iowa, Kansas, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota supported my position by 13 to 4. 
And the overall vote for H. R. 12 was in the 
majority among Representatives from the 
midwestern agricultural States as well as 
those in the Southern States where agri- 
culture is the basic industry. 

In the discussion of this measure on the 
floor of the House, there seemed to be an ap- 
parent bond among those from agricultural 
States regardless of party lines. The econ- 
omy of American agriculture is not con- 
tingent upon rice or corn but upon all of the 
basic commodities contained within this leg- 
islation. It must be recognized that the large 
reserves of food we have today were derived 
primarily from appeals for expanded produc- 
tion by our Government during the last war 
and the Korean conflict and to meet our for- 
eign obligations. A reduction in farm ex- 
ports as well as improved scientific methods 
in agricultural research have added to the ac- 
cumulation of this store of food and fiber. 

It certainly can be stated, and I think 
with some degree of accuracy, that as long 
as the farmer is financially able, he will 
maintain production in an effort to main- 
tain his income in the face of declining 
prices. It seems unwise for our Govern- 
ment to let the farmer suffer, pay the bill 
and carry this unfair burden on his shoulders 
while we adjust to a peacetime economy and 
balance our problems of production. 

The plight of our farmer today presents 
a grave problem to our economic structure. 
A prosperous agriculture with faith in the 
American farmer can only add to the health, 
comfort and financial well-being of all of 
our people and keep America the strongest 
and richest country in the world, 


A Civilian Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
oe the Boston Daily Globe of May 12, 

55. 

The Boston Daily Globe is one of the 
foremost independent newspapers with 
wide circulation in the great State of 
Massachusetts—the home State of our 
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distinguished majority leader. Its com- 
ments, therefore, upon the increasing 
trend by this administration to appoint 
military personages to important posts 
in the Federal Government traditionally 
held by civilians merit our serious con- 
sideration. 
The editorial follows: 
A CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT 


Protests in Congress against approval of 
two Presidential nominations to high posts 
in the Immigration Service serve significant 
warning that the naming of retired profes- 
sional military personages to public offices 
traditionally held by civilians is beginning 
to stir uneasiness. 


Such appointments under the law, require 
special approval by the legislative branch—a 
fact which reminds us that those who insti- 
tuted our Government were alert to risks 
attending undue predominance of the mili- 
tary mind in the conduct of civil adminis- 
trative and executive functions. That older 
tradition was soundly based. It still is. 


This latest flurry in no sense reflects upon 
the caliber or competence of the President’s 
selections, both of whom have been exem- 
plary soldiers. What is at issue is a principle 
as old as our political institutions. 


Ukrainian Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday evening, May 25, 
I was honored to be the guest speaker at 
the festival of the Ukrainian Youth 
League of New Jersey. This event was 
truly a festival of song and dance ex- 
emplifying the rich Ukrainian culture. 
It was also a sobering occasion of re- 
dedication of our resolve to see a free 
Ukrainian nation. It was of this resolve 
that.I spoke and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that my remarks be included 
in the RECORD: 

UKRAINIAN FESTIVAL, May 25, 1955 


Dear sister and brother Americans of 
Ukrainian extraction, I feel honored that you 
have invited me to speak at your Ukrainian 
festival this year, and proud that you have 
selected a park in my district to hold the 
festival. We are indeed fortunate in having 
so Many among you who have managed to 
perpetuate the music and culture of the old 
country. So long as you continue to hold 
and teach the native cultural traditions I 
know the hope of freedom for Ukraine shall 
not die. 

The Ukrainian people are a freedom-lov- 
ing people. Your great poet Taras Shev’- 
chen’ko cried out for a free Ukraine many 
years ago. He instilled in the Ukrainian 
people a love for their land and a pride in 
their nationality. It is because of this that 
the spark of hope for a free Ukraine has 
never died. 

Unfortunately, history has not been kind 
and has never given the Ukrainian nation a 
chance to be free for even a chance of self- 
determination. It has been ruled by despots 
and foreign princes. It is being ruled today 
by the dictators in the Kremlin. Except for 
the short-lived government after the First 
World War, Ukraine has never enjoyed self- 
government. But I know. the Ukrainian 
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people have never ceased to desire freedom. 

The most encouraging evidence of your 
dissatisfaction with the present rulers came 
after the Second World War. The Ukrainian 
people fied from communism in tremendous 
numbers. They were fed up with rule from 
the Kremlin. They wanted freedom to wor- 
ship. They had reached a point where any- 
thing would have been preferable to con- 
tinuing life under the Communist yoke. 
Many of you are here in the audience this 
evening, and I can say that this Nation wel- 
comes you. I know that you will make good 
Americans who cannot be duped by propa- 
ganda that sings out in praise of commu- 
nism. You have lived under it and know 
what it is. 

So long as the desire for freedom burns in 
your hearts; so long as you resist oppression 
by the Communists; so long as you keep the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement alive, I 
cannot believe that your aims and aspira- 
tions shall be thwarted forever. 

I believe that the Ukrainian nation shall 
one day take its place among the democratic 
nations of the world. 


Peaceful Uses of the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an address I delivered 


' before the Illinois Exchange Club Con- 


vention held in Belleville, Ill. on May 14, 
1955: 

It is a great pleasure for me to appear be- 
fore you this afternoon in order to discuss 
the United States atomic energy program, 
I am always particularly pleased to talk 
about atomic energy before an audience of 
laymen, since I am myself of course a lay- 
man in these matters. 

Let me assure you at the outset that ad- 
vanced training in the sciences is not needed 
to understand the fundamental meaning of 
atomic energy for the future of our civiliza- 
tion. It is true that it takes great skill and 
long training to design an atomic weapon 
or an atomic power reactor. But as every- 
day American citizens, we need not be con- 
cerned with such technical problems. Our 
real concern must be with the question of 
what splitting the atom means for the future 
of war and peace. And this problem, I am 
convinced, can be understood by any layman 
with an ordinary education. 

Today, our national atomic energy program 
represents a $12 billion investment of the 
public’s money. As American citizens, what 
are we receiving in return for these vast ex- 
penditures? 

A public opinion survey conducted not 
long ago by the University of Michigan shed 
some interesting light on what the Ameri- 
can people think we are gaining through 
atomic research and development. Two out 
of every three people interviewed had heard 
of the atom in connection with something 
other than atomic weapons, but their knowl- 
edge of atomic peacetime possibilities was 
very slight. One out of every five persons 
interviewed did not appear to know that 
atomic energy could have any peacetime use- 
fulness whatsoever. It is therefore hardly 
exaggerating to say that, in the minds of 
most Americans, atomic energy and atomic 
weapons are almost interchangeable terms. 


Most people, in short, forget that the atom 
can mean as much for our everyday lives in 
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peacetime as it now means in the military 
field. There are no doubt understandable 
reasons for this mistaken conception. After 
all, it is the military atom which makes the 
headlines. Furthermore, we have been forced 
to give military uses of the atom top pri- 
ority—although we have at the same time 
made great strides in developing peacetime 
applications. All of us in this audience, I 
am sure, regret the fact that we have been 
forced to manufacture atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. Yet I am sure all of us alzo 
agree that the mad ambitions of the Com- 
munist rulers leave us with no alternative. 
We are confronted with a foe dedicated to the 
conquest of the entire world—a foe who is 
aiming at the subjugation of our civiliza- 
tion. 

I believe it is entirely accurate to say that, 
more than any other single factor of material 
strength, it is American supremacy in atomic 
weapons which has so far prevented a third 
world war. Yet the Soviets achieved both 
the atomic and hydrogen bomb much sooner 
than we had expected, and they are now 
working around-the-clock to overtake our 
atomic lead. I do not say that the Russians 
are a race of 12-foot giants—I do say that 
they have demonstrated very great, and very 
alarming, competence in developing nuclear 
weapons. This is a hard fact, and we must 
not shut our eyes to it. Nothing less than 
our very best will be needed if we are to 
maintain our existing lead in the atomic 
armaments competition. 

The 10 years which have passed since the 

bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki which 
brought the war against Japan to a speedy 
close have witnessed tremendous advances 
in the design of atomic weapons. The bomb 
which fell on Hiroshima in 1945 contained 
the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT. This 
is an amount of destructive force equivalent 
to a trainload of 500 boxcars of ordinary 
TNT. 
Today, however, we have in being thermo- 
nuclear, or hydrogen, weapons. The force of 
such bombs is measured in millions of tons 
of TNT equivalent. It staggers the imagina- 
tion to think of even 1 million tons of TNT. 
Fifty thousand trailer trucks would be need- 
ed to transport this amount of TNT. Or to 
put it differently, a million tons of TNT would 
make a tower 100 feet on each side and 2,000 
feet high. 

Or to make still another comparison of 
hydrogen bombs with ordinary weapons— 
today a single bomber, carrying a single hy- 
drogen bomb on a single mission, can unleash 
& cargo whose destructive force is greater 
than the total of all the bombs dropped by 
all the planes of all the combatant nations 
throughout all of World War II. 

Our first full-scale hydrogen test, which 
took place at the Eniwetok proving grounds 
in the Pacific in the fall of 1952, brought 
about a completely new order of magnitude 
in the destructiveness of nuclear weapons. 
The hydrogen shot of 1952 completely de- 
stroyed the small test island. It produced a 
crater in the floor of the ocean measuring a 
mile in diameter, and 175 feet deep at its 
lowest point. Ninety buildings the size of 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart. could be put 
in that crater. Furthermore, the searing 
heat and tremendous shock wave created by 
this first hydrogen test caused an area of 
absolute destruction 6 miles in diameter. 
The area of severe to moderate damage ex- 
tended to 7 miles from where this device was 
exploded, and the area of light damage 
reached to 10 miles from ground zero. Alto- 
gether, an area of some 300 square miles was 
directly affected by this explosion. 

Yet the meaning of atomic energy for the 
future of the world does not begin and end 
with atomic weapons, or atomic destruction. 
Like every force of nature, the atom can be 
used for constructive or destructive pur- 
poses—depending upon the will of men, 
Apart from the fact of atomic radiation, the 
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energy produced through the splitting of 
atoms is very similar to the energy released 
through the burning of coal in a steam gen- 
erator, or the burning of oil in a diesel en- 
gine. The real difference is the enormous 
contrast between the quantity of energy we 
can secure from a given amount of coal, and 
a given amount of atomic materials. A 
singie pound of uranium-235—one of the 
materials which can be used either in an 
atomic bomb or a peacetime atomic power 
reactor—contains almost as much energy as 
3 million pounds of coal. This incredible 
amount of energy, if released in the form of 
weapons, can destroy our civilization. But 
if it is harnessed for constructive purposes, 
this same atomic force can bring the world 
to a new era of plenty and abundance. 

Let me try to be specific—first by describ- 
ing the problems and prospects of useful 
atomic power. We now know that it is tech- 
nically practical to generate electricity 
through atomic power reactors—electricity 
which can be used to light the world's cities 
and to run its industries. An atomic power 
reactor is simply an engine which runs on 
atomic fuel instead of on coal or oil. Just 
like an ordinary engine, an atomic reactor 
produces heat—which can be used in turn 
to produce electricity. An atomic engine is 
already in operation today, in the hull of the 
atomic submarine—the U. S. S. Nautilus. 
The same principles which went into the 
construction of the world’s first atomic sub- 
marine can also be used to produce com- 
mercial power, and we have already begun 
work on our Nation’s first large-scale indus- 
trial atomic power plant, now under con- 
struction near Pittsburgh. 

Now our own country has large reserves of 
cheap coal and hydroelectric power, and as 
of today, electricity produced in our Nation 
from the atom would be more expensive than 
most of the electricity now secured from 
conventional fuels. However, the cost of 
atomic power will certainly go down as our 
knowledge of the reactor art increases. By 
the end of the present century, as a result, 
half of the new generating capacity in- 
stalled each year in the United States will 
probably run on atomic fuels. 

In much of Europe, and throughout most 
parts of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, coal 
and hydroelectric power are now either very 
high cost, or else non-existent. In these re- 
gions atomic power could compete with 
ordinary electricity at this very moment. 

Many of the underdeveloped countries of 
the world now totter on the balance be- 
tween the side of freedom and the side of 
tyranny. ‘All too often, peoples of these na- 
tions are victimized by Communist promises 
because they have no real hope for material 
advancement. Thanks to atomic power, 
however, the economically underdeveloped 
areas now have their first real opportunity 
to conquer want and misery. 

It is, of course, of great importance that 
our own country demonstrate our willing- 
ness to help the other free nations develop 
peaceful, nonmilitary uses of the atom. But 
there is a right way and a wrong way to 
demonstrate our good intentions. Earlier 
this month, President Eisenhower proposed 
that we build an atomic-powered merchant 
ship, which would carry exhibits describing 
the peacetime atom to the various nations of 
the world. No sensible person can disagree 
with the President's objective of acquainting 
the other nations with what we are doing in 
the peacetime atomic field. Yet, many re- 
sponsible people have questioned whether 
this entirely commendable goal can best be 
achieved through the construction of an 
atomic-powered merchant ship. Such a ves- 
sel might cost $40 million or $50 million, 
and it would have no practical commercial 
value—since it would be vastly more ex- 
pensive to build and operate than a con- 
ventionally driven merchant ship. It may, 
therefore, be, that the millions of dollars of 
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the taxpayers’ money which would be needed 
to construct this ship could be put to better 
use on other projects designed to help our- 
selves and the other free nations develop 
peacetime applications of nuclear power 
which are practical and useful. The Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which I now have the honor to be chairman, 
is taking a careful look at this proposal for 
an atomic-powered merchant ship, and we 
want to be sure that it makes sense to con- 
struct it. The cause of peacetime atomic 
power will not be advanced by building a ves- 
sel which, on the face of it, is inefficient, 
uneconomical, and impracticable. 

At this point, some of you may be saying 
“It is all very well to speak of gains the world 
will secure in the future as a result of the 
peacetime atom. But is the peaceful atom 
doing anything today to help mankind?” 

The answer is a very definite “Yes”—and 
again I will try to be specific. The Research 
and Development Subcommittee. has been 
closely following peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in medicine, biology, and agriculture, 
All those who have attended our hearings on 
these subjects have come away feeling that 
our horizons are completely unlimited in 
finding constructive uses for atomic energy. 

First, there is the use of radioisotopes and 
atomic radiation in the study and treatment 
of disease. Public attention in this area has 
been chiefly focused on the use of atomic 
radiation in cancer therapy. Real progress 
has already been made in treating certain 
specific malignancies—such as brain tumors 
and skin cancers—through ionizing radia- 
tion. We should be on guard, however, 
against raising false hopes in this respect. 
The atom can help control the pain of cancer 
and it can prolong life, but rarely—so far, at 
least, has it brought about lasting cures. 

In fact, the weight of medical opinion now 
doubts that atomic energy—if we think of 
it as a means of treatment—represents the 
final answer to the problem of cancer. In- 
stead, the real contribution of the atom in 
the fight against this terrible disease may 
lie in giving us a completely new understand- 
ing of the basic life processes which account 
for the growth of healthy and diseased cells. 

Here is where radioactive tracers enter the 
picture. Such tracers might be compared to 
tiny radio stations, sending our signals 
which can be detected on Geiger counters. 
By introducing these radioactive tracers into 
the body, it is now possible to study the 
workings of the human body with unprece- 
derited accuracy. Many, in fact, call radio- 
active tracers the greatest research tool since 
the invention of the microscope over 4060 
years ago. Using these tracers, we may be 
able to secure—within the next few years— 
an understanding of basic life processes 
which would previously have required the 
work of generations, 

Let me now cite another peacetime appli- 
cation of atomic radiation—which is also a 
present reality. I refer to preserving foods, 
without refrigeration, through radiostcrili- 
zation. By exposing vegetables or meats to 
a high level of radiation, it is possible to 
kill bacterial action and prevent spoilage. 
Such irradiated foods can be sealed in a 
Plastic container to eliminate contact with 
the air and then stored—for months or 
even years—without affecting thelr appear- 
ance or edibility. 


Earlier this week, the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee held a public hear- 
ing on the subject of food preservation 
through atomic radiation, and I wish all of 
you could have been present to see some of 
the remarkable exhibits which were brought 
before us. For instance, we saw samples of 
potatoes which had been irradiated, more 
than 2 years ago, and which were still in 
perfect condition. We saw carrots which 
had been stored for many months without 
harming their taste or nutritional value. 
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As you know, it is now impossible to store 
potatoes from 1 crop season to the next, 
and it is extremely difficult to ship potatoes 
long distances by sea. Radiosterilization, 
however, promises to change this. Potatoes 
treated in this manner can be stored for 
as long as 2 crop seasons without economic 
loss. 

This same technique also seems applica- 
ble to meats. Furthermore, it now seems 
likely that radiosterilization can eliminate 
the danger of trichinosis in pork, and that 
it can do this without damage to the meat. 
The day may soon be coming, in fact, when 
we can walk into our favorite restaurant 
and order a medium rare porkchop. 

There are still many problems to be solved 
before radiosterilization of foodstuffs is com- 
mercially practicable. It does not appear 
that all foods can be preserved in this man- 
ner, and we must of course make doubly 
sure that irradiation does not produce any 
toxic effects. Some measure of the great 
promise of this program, however, lies in 
the fact that our military forces are now 
investing $5 million in laboratory research 
on food preservation through irradiation. 
One interesting aspect of this program is 
that the waste products of atomic reactors 
serve as the source of radiation for food 
sterilization. To put it differently, the ashes 
of the atomic power industry will be the 
raw materials forthe food irradiation in- 
dustry. Atomic energy thus takes its place 
in the familiar economic pattern of the 
waste products of one industry being use- 
fully employed in another. 

I do not think for a moment that radio- 
sterilization of food will ever do away with 
our refrigerators. By 1965, however, radio- 
sterilization should be as important a fac- 
tor in our economy as the frozen food 
industry is today. An exciting prospect sug- 
gested by radiosterilization is that of con- 
trolling famines. The famine-stricken na- 
tions of the world now find themselves 
unable to store food in time of plenty for 
use in time of want. Radiosterilization, 
however, should permit such nations to cre- 
ate famine reserves, and it is not too much 
to hope that widespread hunger may thereby 
soon be conquered. 

Let me now cite one final example of how 
the atom is already helping improve our 
everyday lives—this from the field of agri- 
culture. One of the most troublesome prob- 
lems faced by the agricultural researcher is 
that of knowing when and where to apply 
fertilizer. The use of radioisotopes has now 
made it clear that many vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, and trees can be fed most efficiently 
through foliar feeding—that is, through ap- 
plying a liquid fertilizer directly on the 
foliage of a plant, instead of to the ground 
around the plant. In this manner, scien- 
tists at Michigan State College were able to 
prove that—in the case of apple trees—90 
percent of the fertilizer applied through 
foliar feeding was actually put to use by 
the plants, as against 10 percent in the case 
of fertilizer applied to the ground. It was 
discovered also that the fertilizer applied on 
the leaves was consumed by the trees in 
10 days, as against the weeks or months 
needed in the case of ground fertilization. 
I am sure that the great usefulness of these 
findings is apparent: With the knowledge 
secured through radioisotopes, we can now 
apply specific types of fertilizer to the right 
parts of plants, at the right times, and 
thereby secure maximum usefulness of fer- 
tilizer at the lowest possible cost. In addi- 
tion, foliar fertilization can in many cases 
be done with the same equipment used by 
the farmer to spray insecticides on his crops 
or trees. As a matter of fact, in certain 
cases, the insecticide and fertilizer are 
mixed and applied at the same time. 

Foliar feeding represents only one of the 
hundreds of improved processes open to agri- 
culture as a result of the use of radioisotopes. 
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The Research and Development Subcommit- 
tee has compiled a 75-page public document, 
outlining the complete story of the atom in 
agriculture, and I can assure you that it 
makes absorbing reading for any farmer. 

The full truth of the matter, it seems to 
me, is that we have not yet begun to compre- 
hend the thousand and one ways in which 
the peaceful atom will affect our everyday 
lives. We are now barely 10 years into the 
atomic age, and it would be very surpris- 
ing if we could not foresee all the future 
beneficial applications of the atom. A cen- 
tury ago, for example, when men thought 
of coal they thought almost entirely of us- 
ing it as a source of heat. A hundred years 
azo, almost nobody would have predicted 
that coal would some day represent the 
foundation of a tremendous chemical indus- 
try—in the form of a base for organic com- 
pounds. In the same manner, I believe that 
we do not now begin to imagine all the con- 
structive uses of atomic energy in the dec- 
ades ahead. 

There are those who regret the fact that 
man solved the riddle of the atom. Such 
people would like to turn back the clock of 
scientific progress, and to go back to the pre- 
atomic age—an age less filled with oppor- 
tunities, to be sure, but also an age less filled 
with great challenges. Yet all recorded his- 
tory demonstrates that man does not go for- 
ward by futile attempts to stop the march 
of science. Man’s problem, instead, has al- 
ways been to use his discoveries in a manner 
which would enrich, rather than destroy, life. 

It is no different in the case of atomic 
energy. I cannot believe that mankind— 
which discovered atomic energy—must now 
be defeated in its efforts to prevent the atom 
from being used for the destruction of man. 
I believe instead that man, having found this 
great, great new force, now has it in his power 
to control it. I believe that if our wisdom is 
great and our courage unfaltering, we will 
yet make the atom the key which opens the 
door to a better world of tomorrow. 


Quemoy and Matsu 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a speech delivered by my 
colleague, Hon. FRANK BECKER, of New 
York, to Holy Name Unit of Pennsylvania 
and Long Island Railroads, Hotel Shera- 
ton-Astor, New York City, on May 22, 
1955: 

Monsignor, distinguished guests, and fel- 
low Americans, this is an occasion, I am 
certain, which is duplicated nowhere else 
in. the world, except in this great land of 
ours—an occasion where freemen assemble 
openly, in obedience to a religious urging 
in their hearts—speak their minds plainly 
and without a trace of fear on their faces, 
or uneasiness in their souls. 

It is a happy occasion, yet in some re- 
spects a solemn one. Here together, we re- 
new our determination to continue working 
and teaching the reverence and respect due 
the Holy Name of our Saviour, Yet our very 
presence is evidence that much still remains 
to be done. 

So be it. We will continue to work at it 
that more—and more—men in all walks of 
life should accept reverential respect as a 
way of life. The influence of this group 
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present this morning could well spread 
across America and the broad pattern of 
other lands. You are indeed enlisted in 
a noble cause. 

The world today is a great changing drama. 
We are part of it. We can either accept 
the ‘role of spectators and watch others 
make the decisions, or we can be part of 
it and with our voices—and our votes—help 
to influence its decisions, to bring about that 
which is sound, and good, and right. 

I do not have to tell you that these de- 
cisions—remote as they may seem when you 
read about them in the newspapers—afiect 
you vitally, and may well mean the difference 
between freedom or slavery—for your chil- 
dren and your grandchildren. 

But intelligent understanding and ac- 
tion on these problems must be based on 
knowledge and on an understanding of the 
forces which bear upon them. 

So let us discuss some of these matters to- 
gether. 

First, we must reorient our conception of 
war. We are prone to think of the next war 
in terms of the last. This is a mistake. 

It is today a military fact that we have 
the capability of destroying, overnight, every 
large city in Russia. But it is also true that 
Russia hás a comparable capability with re- 
gard to the United States. It is further true 
that neither has a completely adequate de- 
fense to an attack by the other. 

I cite these facts to point out that today, 
truly, we tread a delicate and a dangerous 
path in international affairs. 

The threat of war—an atomic war—has 
been a shadowy specter clouding our vision 
of peace since the final gun boomed out in 
victory 10 years ago. Perhaps it will be ever 
thus for men bent on securing world peace. 
Modern war does not begin, however, with 
a march on Poland or a Pacific Pearl Harbor. 
It begins, in many ways, long before the first 
gun is fired, the first lorry loaded with 
fighting men. 3 

Fundamentally, it begins from weakness— 
from confusion—from loss of faith; and 
from a lack of wisdom that erodes the con- 
fidence of the people in their leaders. 

Fancy words are coined to break down the 


‘gates of freedom—one such is coexistence, 


It has a meaning that has been preached as 
Christian doctrine since the day of our Lord. 
To men of peace and good will, it means, 
“Let us be good neighbors.” It does not 
mean—nor has it ever meant—the imposi- 
tion upon a free people of an evil way of life. 

Yet this phrase, as used by some, could 
mean—te accept—lock, stock, and loaded 
barrel—bloody communism as a guest in 
our home. 

My friends, we can’t help but coexist, 
since we live on the same globe. But few 
of us here today will accept that kind of co- 
existence. 

We may have to live beside the godless on 
the globe, but we do not and will not treat 
them as good neighbors until their lives and 
their leadership demonstrate a clear intent 
to be good neighbors, with all that it implies. 

The situation in Asia today is tense. It 
is made more tense because certain Ameri- 
cans, knowing little more about communism 
and world affairs today than they did a dec- 
ade ago, insist upon—in their ignorance— 
paving the way for further Communist ag- 
gression against free men. 

We can never forget the tragedy of Korea 
that laid bare the weaknesses of a foreign 
policy of vacillation and appeasement. 

Prior to the Communist attack on our ally, 
South Korea, the then Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, notified the world that Korea 
was beyond the periphery of our interests in 
the Pacific. This was an invitation to ag- 
gression, and was readily accepted by the 
Communist leaders in China. The price we 
paid was 383,237 American dead; 119,196 
wounded. Untold numbers of Americans 
still rot in Red jails. 
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I remind you of this tragic incident only 
to bring into focus a similar situation—yes, 
a similar tragedy that is being urged upon 
the American people today. I speak of the 
islands of Matsu and Quemoy in the For- 
mosa Strait. 

We want only peace in Asia. But we may 
have to fight for it, as have countless Ameri- 
cans in our country’s history. We are pre- 
pared to fight, if necessary. 

But the determination to fight is in daily 
danger, from the eroding propaganda of the 
left, and from the Communists and their 
brainwashed victims who dwell among us. 

It is of little help for Monday morning 
quarterbacks to try to tell how they would 
have played the game and how they could 
have won it. There are some among us— 
while we face the most tense period in the 
postwar history, and while being coached by 
the world’s leading military authority—in- 
sist upon firing the coach because things are 
not going the way they want them to. 

Attempts to force the President’s hand at 
this time, are unwise. From high places, 
however, demands are made, and reiterated, 
that we disclose to the world what we are 
going to do if these islands are attacked. 

The Communists and their mouthpieces 
around the globe never ask. the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa what they are going 
to do. They know that the allied armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek will trade shell for shell 
and blow for blow. 

But the Communists are confident they 
can conquer the islands if we do not inter- 
vene, just as they were confident of destroy- 
ing freedom in South Korea when assured 
that we would keep hands off. They would 
have succeeded except for our fighting men 
and that great Amcrican, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

The Chinese Communists are realists. If 
confronted with a determined stand and a 
superior force, they will pause and pull 
back. They did this in Europe, Iran, Greece, 
and Berlin. 

So what they are really interested in is to 
find out the real intentions of other free 
nations, in regard to the fate of the islands. 
They are particularly interested in what the 
United States is going to do. They will not 
stop trying until they find out. 

Knowing this, it becomes a matter of ex- 
treme gravity to hear Americans in high 
positions playing the Communist tune and 
demanding that President Eisenhower and 
this Government inform the Chinese Com- 
munists about our plans. 

Such a request in the middle of the raging 
battles of World War II would have led to 
charges of treason and the firing squad. 

I do not suggest such a fate for these mis- 
guided Americans. I only urge that we all 
try to remain steadfast in our support of a 
President who—calm and battlewise—re- 
fuses to yield to such a stupid clamoring. 

To surrender Quemoy and Matsu to the 
Peiping Communist regime would be bowing 
to gangsterism. We have bowed to Soviet 
gangsterism in the past. There are those 
who would have us do it again. If we do, 
the cause of freedom will have suffered a 
devastating defeat. 

We have survived the acts of perfidy and 
injustice perpetrated at Yalta. China, as a 
free nation, did not survive, but was swal- 
lowed by the Godless Communist octopus. 

Confusion and fear are grist in the Com- 
munist mill of aggression. To hear some 
people talk you would think that, having 
invented the atomic weapons now stored 
and ready for use in the arsenals of democ- 
racy, we should prohibit their use in a just 
cause. They say we should hesitate to fire 
one more shot for freedom. 

I do not advocate a world of opposing 
camps, based on mutual fear, as a way of 
life for the future. But neither do I advo- 
cate the whittling away of freedom by re- 
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peated concessions to the Communists. Such 
a stand only brings war ever closer. The 
futility of this course is written in the his- 
tory of the Communists’ activity in Europe 
and Asia in clear, unmistakable language. 
We know that further concessions encourage 
further aggression. 

Some who advocate the abandonment of 
Matsu and Quemoy to the Communist war- 
lords of China embellish their arguments 
with the intricacies of international law. 
Others plead that freedom’s cause cannot be 
secured by America’s armed defense. 

I suggest a different course. Let us stand 
up and be counted on the side of freedom. 
Let us not be halfhearted or part-time 
patriots. Let us stand without fear, in the 
firm knowledge that we have the mightiest 
military machine in the world—able men 
of good will to lead us—and that God is on 
our side, 

Let me read from the New York Times of 
April 5, 1955, a paragraph or two giving the 
views of men, including former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, Thomas K. Finletter, 
and Benjamin Cohen, so-called experts on 
foreign affairs. These men, according to this 
newspaper, prepared a memorandum on the 
question of the Formosa Strait. Listen to 
what they have to say: 

“It would, therefore, seem to be in the 
interests of the United States to separate 
Formosa and the Pescadores from the power 
struggle for control of the mainland of 
China.” The same thing in different lan- 
guage was said about Korea. 

Are these men completely blind to the 
realities of the dangers that face this Nation? 

Such words are the dregs of diplomacy. 
They smell of appeasement—and more ap- 
peasement. They could spell the suffoca- 
tion of freedom. Let us hope that the drums 
of propaganda do not drown out the call 
in the hearts of most Americans for free- 
dom—and more freedom. 

In the days ahead the pressures On our 
President and on your Members of Congress 
will increase. The Communists are com- 
pleting the construction and-enlargement of 
coastal airfields within range of Quemoy and 
Matsu and Formosa. ‘They are bringing ad- 
ditional guns to the mainland shore. They 
are stockpiling ammunition, gasoline, and 
other supplies, and they are moving in Soviet- 
built aircraft in large numbers. Perhaps 
they only await a statement from this Gov- 
ernment that we will not defend Matsu and 
Quemoy. 

That statement must never be uttered, 
even though the chorus of deceit and con- 
fusion arises in ever-increasing volume. 

In this respect, it is heartening to know 
that today our foreign policy is no longer 
one of backtracking and blunder. We have 
taken our stand with freedom—let us stand 
there—united. 

Domestically, we are enjoying and have 
enjoyed the most prosperous years in our 
history. Our homefront security is more 
alert than ever before and—despite the an- 
guished cries from the left that civil lib- 
erties have been destroyed—not a single 
person has been deprived of due process 
of law. 

In addition, we are taking a more realistic 
view of the Soviet way of life. The chorus 
of adulation for communism has been re- 
placed by the thinking of sterner Americans 
who know that after 38 years Soviet com- 
munism is a failure in the Soviet Union. 
Brainwashing and soulwashing are the daily 
diet. for the captives of communism. Rus- 
sians for 38 years have endured an unending 
depression, an unending suppression, and an 
unending shackling of freedom. Commu- 
nism started out without God on its side; 
it will end up without God on its side. 

So if we are to aid in the restoration of 
freedom, we must make ever stronger our 
belief that freedom is everybody's business, 
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Those denied it must be helped in regaining 
it. In Asia we pray for peace and freedom 
for those who deserve to be free. 

At the beginning, I urged that you take 
an active part in this great, moving drama, 
because it affects you so vitally. 

You can do this by using your influence 
to strengthen those who are weak and con- 
fused. 

You can do your part by becoming in- 
formed on which of your public officials 
support the principles of liberty in their 
public actions. You can support those who 
do- with your vote. 

You can pray that God will give to the 
leaders of our country the wisdom and 
strength to guide us safely through the diffi- 
cult days ahead, 

If you do these things, then, you will be 
able to rest in the assurance that you have 
played your part, that no single human soul 
has slipped closer to the Communist mire 
because of your—or my—lack of interest or 
indifference. 

Can any of us do less? 

Thank you. 


Wheat Marketing Quotas for 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the report of the 
Department of Agriculture on the wheat 
marketing quotas for 1956: 

WHEAT MARKETING QUOTAS FoR 1956. 


The final decision on whether or not mar- 
keting-quota controls will apply to wheat 
produced in 1956 will be made by wheat- 
growers in voting in a referendum on June 25. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has pro- 
claimed marketing quotas for 1956, as re- 
quired by law. At least two-thirds of the 
eligible farmers voting in the referendum 
must approve quotas before they will con- 
tinue in effect. 

: If at least two-thirds of the votes are 
‘yes”— 

1. Marketing quotas will continue in effect 
for each farm on which the wheat acreage 
is more than 15 acres in commercial wheat 
States. 

T. baer pa oa penalties will apply on 
e ushel of any excess 
the individual fan ies contin 

3. Price support at a level between 75 and 
90 percent of parity will be available to each 
farmer who complies with his farm wheat- 
acreage allotment. 
nes ,more than one-third of the votes are 

1. There will be no marketing quotas and 
no penalties for excess wheat. 

2. Acreage allotments will remain in effect 
as the basis for price-support eligibility. 

3. Price support, at 50 percent of parity as 
provided by law, will be available to farmers 
who comply with their wheat-acreage allot- 
ments. 


PRICE-SUPPORT LEVELS 

The 1956 crop minimum national average 
price-support level which will be available 
to eligible growers in commercial wheat 
States if quotas are approved will be an- 
nounced before the wheat referendum on 
June 25. ; 

Under existing law, wheat price support 
for 1956 will be within a range of 75 to 90 
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percent of parity. Depending on the supply 
situation, it will probably be within the 
range of 75 to 82 percent of parity. 

The shift to the new parity, as required 
by law, will start with the 1956 wheat crop. 


_._ The downward adjustment is limited to 


5 percent a year. For example, present 
wheat parity is $2.51 a bushel. Based on 
this figure, the 5-percent adjustment would 
bring the parity figure. down to about $2.38 
a bushel. The 75-to-90-percent price-sup- 
port level, if quotas are approved, and also 
the 50-percent level, if they are not approved, 
will be based on the adjusted or transitional 
parity. 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

The law requires that wheat-acreage allot- 
ments be in effect every year unless the 
Secretary dispenses with allotments under 
the emergency powers of the law. Acreage 
allotments will, therefore, be in effect in 
1956 even if growers disapprove marketing 
quotas. 

Marketing quotas which provide penalties 
for production on acreage in excess of the 
farm allotments will be in effect only if 
wheat growers approve them in the refer- 
endum. 

HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


The national wheat acreage allotment for 
1956 is 55 million acres—the same as for 
1955—which is the minimum established 
by law. = 

The national wheat-acreage allotment is 
allocated to States and the State allotment 
to counties according to the average wheat 
acreage in each State and county for the 10 
years 1945-54 with adjustments for abnormal 
weather and trends in acreage. 

The county wheat acreage allotment is di- 
vided among the farms in the county, with 
each farm allotment based primarily on the 
farm's wheat history during the past 3 years. 
Other considerations are tillable acres on the 
farm, crop-rotation practices, type of soil, 
and slope and lay of the land. 

In general, each farm on which a wheat 
crop was grown for 1953, 1954, or 1955 will be 
assigned an acreage allotment. Marketing 
quotas are based on these acreage allotments. 
For a farm on which wheat will be seeded for 
the first time since July 1, 1952, the farmer 
must make a special application for a new 
farm allotment. y 

Marketing quotas will apply to all farms 
in the commercial wheat States with more 
than 15 acres of wheat, if quotas are ap- 
proved in the June 25 referendum, A pen- 
alty of 45 percent of the parity price will be 
assessed against any excess wheat produced 
on a farm. When the penalty is paid or the 
excess wheat is stored or delivered to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in accordance with 
regulations, the producer is free to market 
his wheat as he chooses. The grower of ex- 
cess wheat is not eligible for price support 
on his wheat. 

All States are designated as commercial 
wheat States for 1956 except Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Wheat- 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
will not be in effect for these noncommercial 
wheat States. 


THE SUPPLY SITUATION 


Current estimates are that over 1.86 bil- 
lion. bushels of wheat will be available for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1955. 
More than a billion bushels of the total sup- 
ply will be carried over from previous crops. 
The total supply, including the 1955 crop, 
will be enough to meet our current needs 
for domestic use and exports for the next 2 
years and is 66 percent above the normal 
supply prescribed in the controlling legisla- 
tion. The law requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to proclaim marketing quotas 
and hold a referendum when the total sup- 
ply of wheat exceeds the normal supply by 
more than 20 percent. 


Domestic use and exports of wheat for the 
marketing year beginning July 1, 1955, are 
estimated at a little over 900 million bushels. 
With average yields, a national wheat acre- 
age allotment of 55 million acres would pro- 
duce about 850 million bushels, 


WHO CAN VOTE 


Any wheat producer in commercial wheat 
States who will be subject to marketing 
quotas is eligible to vote in the referendum. 
Farmers who have farm wheat allotments of 
15 acres or less are eligible to vote if they 
will have more than 15 acres of wheat for 
harvest as grain in 1956. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO VOTE 

Wheat quota referendum date—June 25, 
1955. 

Local voting places will be established and 
announced for each county where wheat is 
grown in commercial wheat States. 

Get information on local voting places, 
hours of voting, locally eligible voters, and 
program details from the county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation office, or from 
county or community ASC committeemen. 


Long-Range Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering for the information of my col- 
leagues an article which recently ap- 
peared in the magazine Interavia, one 
of the most authoritative magazines 
published on aviation. This article, en- 
titled, “Long-Range Missiles Will Make 
Peace Unavoidable,” appeared in a spe- 
cial issue of Interavia relating to guided 
missiles. The article, which might well 
be called The Shape of Things To Come, 
illustrates that, with our profound tech- 
nological advance, the alternative to 
world peace is a return to the stone age. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LONG-RANGE MrssILes WILL MAKE PEACE 

UNAVOIDABLE 


I, THE MILITARY ASPECT 


It flies halfway around the world in less 
than an hour, crosses the oceans in a few 
minutes, ascends into the ionosphere and 
then plunges back into the earth's atmos- 
phere, jettisons several casings successively 
before frictional heating melts them, and 
finally comes down and hits the earth with 
a thermonuclear sledgehammer—such are 
the main features of the intercontinental 
missile on which designers in more than one 
country are working. 

Engineers see in it the evidence of a great 
scientific success, and strategists regard it 
as the supreme weapon. The complexity of 
the technical problems involved in its real- 
ization still further increases the power 
which military staffs attribute to the Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missile (I. C. B. M.). 
All seem to consider that the first nation 
to possess a substantial stock of I. C. B. M.’s 
would become the master of the world. 
In their imaginations they visualize such a 
scene as the following: 

The military leaders of country A have 
built up reserves of long-range missiles, 
They know they have a considerable lead in 
this field. In agreement with their gov- 
ernment they invite the military chiefs of 
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country B, against which they have been 
waging cold—or even lukewarm—war for 30. 
years, to witness the launching of one of 
these missiles. The enemy accepts the in- 
vitation. In an operations room, whose most 
striking feature is a television screen oc- 
cupying the largest wall, country A’s chief 
of staf asks his colleague from country B 
to select a target from a number of desert 
islands several thousands of miles away, 
chosen to form the guinea pigs of the demon- 
stration. He makes his choice, and the 
missile is launched. The two military staffs 
watch its departure on the screen. Then 
tea and cakes are served to while away the 
34 minutes of its rejectory. A few moments 
before the time calculated for the destruction 
of the target, the island appears on the 
television screen. Palm trees wave in the 
breeze, the sea comes rolling gently on to 
the beach. The screen recalls the illustra- 
tions of the romantic literature which so 
charmed the sensibilities of the late 18th 
Century. Suddenly a great spout of earth 
and water replaces the peaceful scene of a 
moment before. The island has disappeared. 
The representatives of country B get up and 
group together in combination. After a 
brief deliberation they announce their coun- 
try’s “Capitulation.” This is how, it is said 
certain conflicts took place in China. The 
opposing generals met before the “battle,” 
compared their strengths and their relative 
positions and decided on the winner without 
fighting. However, .sensible and attractive 
this way of settling differences between coun- 
tries may appear, it is doubtful whether the 
intercontinental missile will bring us back 
to it. 


This means of forcing a decision at a dis- 
tance will perhaps be in existence in 10 
years. In the art of war it will mark the 
end of 50 years of precipitate evolution, the 
main outlines of which can be résuméd as 
follows: 


1. During World War I fire power was su- 
perior to speed of movement. Though at 
times tremendous, with vast concentrations 
of artillery, this fire power was scarcely mo- 
bile. It moved at 3 m. p. h. and took a very 
long time to manhandle into firing position, 
The enemy meanwhile had time to organize 
his defense, and in the end the defensive 
won over the offensive. 


2. Twenty-five years later Hitler launched 
his Blitzkrieg. He had retained the old fire 
power on the same scale but added speed to 
it. His tanks swept forward, preceded by 
Stukas to crush centers of resistance. The 
destructiveness of his fire power was in- 
creased tenfold by the speed of movement, 
The offensive triumphed. 

3. Hiroshima introduced a new combina- 
tion between fire power and mobility. This 
time the carrier was combined with the om- 
nipotence of the explosive. During World 
War II the explosive had remained very sim- 
ilar to what it had been 25 years earlier, and 
added power of destruction had been ob- 
tained by using the maximum number of 
carriers, whether armored divisions or air 
fleets. Each carrier had a limited power of 
destruction, but the enemy was worn down 
by their cumulative effect. Since Hiroshima 
the increase in unit destructive power has 
reduced the need for accumulation. Fire 
power is again superior to its vehicle, which 
has progressed less far than its explosive. 
The offensive would seem to be stronger 
in the air, but ground defense is possible. 
Defense is powerless against the former, 
while, returning to the combat conditions of 
1914-18, a form of ground defensive appears 
effective in the atomic age. 


4. The intercontinental ballistic missile 
will provide the destructive power of a 
thermonuclear warhead with &a vehicle 
worthy of its effects. This time, the offen- 
sive appears as the victor in all domains, or 
rather a aggression which would 
rain down atomic fireballs on the enemy's 
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territory. For so far no means of defense 
is known against such attacks. 


A TWO-WAY BUTTON 


Actually the situation would be no differ- 
ent. For the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile to become the instrument of world dom- 
ination several conditions would have to be 
fulfilled. 

On the moral level, responsibility would 
first have to be accepted for annihilating 
part of the earth and its inhabitants. The 
consequences would be serious enough for 
countries to continue to seek to settle their 
graver differences by localized conflicts 
fought out with conventional weapons. 

On the military level, the experts in the 
aggressor country would have to be able to 
reply in the affirmative to the following ques- 
tion: Can we be sure that the enemy has no 
equivalent weapons? 

For if both sides were more or less equally 
equipped it is obvious that pushbutton war 
would be a two-way affair. The first button 
would send off intercontinental nuclear mis- 
siles, but their arrival at their destination 
would in turn release the reprisal missiles. 
Destroying all the enemy’s large towns would 
not prevent him from retaliating and wiping 
out the aggressor’s cities. Within a few 
hours the damage caused on both sides could 
be on the same scale. Barring an attack of 
insanity, which*would have to affect all the 
leaders of a country, such an operation 
would seem to be, to say the least, improb- 
able, as it would be militarily stupid. 

To make sure that the atomic boomerang 
does not come back on to his own head, the 
aggressor would have to be certain of several 
points. 

First that he had a monopoly. But how 
could he be sure of having such a technical 
monopoly? The risk would be so great that 
he would need to be as well acquainted with 
the enemy’s arsenal as with him own. 


Then there is the question of defense. If 
the aggressor is sure of being able to stop 
the boomerang before it reaches him own 
country, then the operation would become 
rationally possible and militarily worth 
while. 


It may be that one day the defender will 
be able to launch other missiles against the 
attacking intercontinental missiles, destroy- 
ing them in their passage through the iono- 
sphere. The battle will then be fought out 
several hundred miles above the earth. At- 
tackers and defenders will read their fate 
from the sudden appearance of flashes briefly 
lighting up in space. But we have not 
reached that point yet. Technical evolution 
suggests that the offensive missile will be 
ready before any defense against it is found. 

There remains finally the possibility of 
finding a solution to the problem facing an 
aggressor who has decided to make use of 
his superiority in intercontinental weapons: 
that of destroying the enemy's reprisal mis- 
siles at their bases. If this were possible 
it would restore a virtual monopoly and 
remove the necessity for trying to inter- 
cept the reprisal missiles en route. The 
aggressor would have to concentrate the 
essential part of his resources on this task, 
since if his operation succeeded it would 
decide the outcome of the conflict. Deprived 
of its means of retaliation, the country so 
attacked would immediately have to ask for 
terms. Thus, just as in the age of the 
aircraft atomic bomb combination, the de- 
struction of the enemy’s means of retalia- 
tion will remain the essential or even the sole 
objective of the initial attack. 

With one difference, however. The opera- 
tion is difficult enough today and may well 
become impossible when the intercontinental 
vehicle ceases to be an aircraft and becomes 
a missile. The intercontinental missile is 
much less vulnerable on the ground than 
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the bomber. Both the missile and its plat- 
form, or launching ramp, can be mobile, dis- 
persed and above all buried underground. 
Moreover, its small dimensions make it a 
very difficult target to locate, even if the 
atomic warhead of the missiles used against 
it allows for a wide margin of error, 

This brings out one of the peculiarities of 
the intercontinental missile project. Such a 
missile will inevitably be designed and pro- 
duced in quantity. Neither of the two major 
powers can afford to allow the other a mo- 
nopoly, even if the Iron Curtain on the one 
hand and the FBI on the other are sufficiently 
impenetrable or efficient to leave the world 
in doubt as to the actual existence of the 
weapon. But when each hasastock of therm- 
onuclear intercontinental missiles, whether 
simultaneously or within a certain time lag, 
they will not necessarily use them. Even if 
moral considerations do not restrain them, 
there will always be the boomerange effect 
mentioned above; this can only be overcome 
by the interception and destruction in flight 
of the reprisal missiles launched by the vic- 
tim of an aggression. 

The problem of intercepting a ballistic 
missile traveling at 15 to 20 times the speed 
of sound is no easy one. A mere few misses 
would lead to tremendous destruction. With 
the means at its disposal today, the defense 
estimates that it could scarcely intercept 
more than 10 to 15 percent of an attacking 
force of strategic bombers. To raise this 
percentage to 80 or 90 percent it needs inter- 
ceptor missiles. If, in turn, the offense uses 
supersonic missiles, will it be possible to 
obtain a high percentage of interceptions? 


- In time perhaps; but there would be a long 


period during which the offensive would be 
stronger than the defensive and hence dur- 
ing which an aggressor would push 2 buttons 
at once, his own. and that of a reprisal 
which he would be powerless to halt. 


Michigan’s White Pine Planted on the 
Capitol Grounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I place the ac- 
ceptance speech of J. George Stewart, 
Architect of the Capitol, on the occasion 
of the Michigan State Society white pine 
tree planting. 

A little bit of Michigan has found a 
place on the southeast Capitol lawn— 
all Michiganders wish it a long enduring 
life. Mr. Stewart’s address follows: 

Distinguished and honorable Members of 
Congress, members of the Michigan State 
Society, ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleas- 
ure for me, as the Architect of the Capitol, to 
participate in these tree-planting cere- 
monies, and to join in the acceptance of 
this white pine tree, presented today to the 
Congress by the State of Michigan. 

The section of the grounds in‘ which this 
tree has been planted was added to the 
Capitol Grounds in 1873, and adjoins the 
original area of the Capitol Grounds which 
at one time was occupied by a subtribe of 
Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, 
whose council house was located at the foot 
of the Hill. - 
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As the years have passed, the Capitol 
Grounds have been developed, landscaped, 
and improved, and the official Michigan State 
tree planted by the Michigan State Society, 
today, will add another memorable link in 
the history of the Capitol Grounds. 

It will be my privilege to nourish and care 
for this tree and, with the help of God, to 
watch it grow from year to year, just as the 
State of Michigan has grown to its present 
greatness. 


The National Reserve Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an edi- 
torial entitled “Correcting the Weak- 
nesses—The New Reserve Program,” 
which appeared in the New Orleans Item, 
New Orleans, La., on Wednesday, May 19, 
1955. This editorial emphasizes the 
importance of a truly ready Reserve. It 
is as follows: 

CORRECTING THE WEAKNESSES—THE NEW 

RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Nation will soon know whether it is 
to get an atomic-age Armed Forces Reserve 
program to replace the present horse-and- 
buggy system. 

The United States has never had an effec- 
tive Reserve. It never really tried until after 
World War II. 

And then the “on paper” reserve force 
turned out to be a phantom army. Too 
many of its members didn’t choose to meet 
their reserve obligations. 

With no “teeth” in the reserve laws, the 
reservists could get away with nonparticipa- 
tion without penalty. 

The new program approved by the House 
Armed Services Committee has teeth. It is 
now under debate in the House. Committee 
Chairman Vinson predicts that this program 
will become law without change. 

If so, it will go a long way toward correct- 
ing perhaps the major weakness in our de- 
fense setup. 

The measure permits a 45-day recall to 
active duty for any defaulting reservist. 
Then he would be subject to court-martial. 
He would also be subject, we hope and pre- 
sume, to the sympathetic persuasion of mili- 
tary superiors urging him to get more serious 
about the Reserve. 

At any rate, the court-martial is not com- 
pulsory. But it is certainly necessary as a 
“last ditch” persuader to enforce a reserve 
training obligation which can be as long as 
7% years. 

Enforced military duty is basically repul- 
sive to a democratic nation presently at peace. 
But in this age it is necessary. If war comes 
it will likely be fought and ended in a flash. 

Utmost preparedness for the greatest num- 
bers of men is essential. Only a truly 
“ready” Reserve would have a bearing on the 
outcome of a future war. The House pro- 
posal would provide this readiness. 

The measure would provide an Organized 
Reserve of 2.9 million by 1960. The figure 
does not seem disproportionate, since our 
already slimmed-down standing forces are 
due for another cut of 102,300 men. 
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The Truth About the Catholic Persecution 
in Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
better understanding of my colleagues 
and Recorp readers, I desire to include 
a very timely editorial appearing in the 
May 24 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette, which pointedly describes the 
true nature of the religious persecution 
in Argentina. 

The sympathetic hearts and minds of 
the authorities in all our various Ameri- 
can religious denominations are today 
turned in condemnation toward the cruel 
program of persecution being imposed 
by President Peron upon the Catholic 
Church and its membership in Argen- 
tina. 

Unfortunately, too few other Ameri- 
cans, whose busy lives permit only a 
hasty scanning of the news captions, are 
aware of the unholy and unjust reprisals 
being vengefully forced upon an histori- 
cally Catholic people and nation by a 
power-lusting dictator. 

On April 22 the Argentine Catholic 
hierarchy issued a statement making it 
clear that the church leaders did not 
oppose a proper separation of powers or 
a just economic separation of church 
and state. The statement recited the 
Biblical command of Christ to “render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God's,” 
while at the same time reminding faith- 
ful adherents that church authority 
could not accept a “moral separation” 
that would inevitably place a Catholic 
in the “sad situation of having to betray 
his conscience in order to obey a tem- 
poral ruler.” 

Since last November when Peron be- 
gan his open attack on “political Cathol- 
icism,” he has allowed the strictly con- 
trolled Peronist press and the police to 
wage a vicious campaign of vilification 
and repression. His clear aim is to de- 
stroy the growing influence of the church 
among the working masses—the main 
base of his power. The workers cannot 
be allowed more than one loyalty in 
a totalitarian state. Eduardo Vuletich, 
secretary of the Argentine Labor Con- 
federation, stated that theme clearly last 
November: 

Down with the enemies of the people and 
the enemies of God. Fatherland has only 
one destiny: it is called Peron. The father- 
land has a single motto: Always with Peron, 


From these quotations it is, unfortu- 
nately, too clear that the Peron program 
follows the avowed Communist objective 
of eventually reducing all mankind to 
slavish subjection in a totalitarian athe- 
istic state. 

Mr. Speaker, when the facts are 
known, as portrayed by this editorial, I 
am confident that all God-fearing Amer- 
icans will unite in protestation against 
the outrageous conduct of the Peron 
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Government in tramsgressing recognized 
religious rights and will join their Amer- 
ican Catholic brethren in prayer that 
this pagan persecution may soon be 
happily resolved. 
The article follows: 
DICTATOR PERON AND THE CHURCH 


Generally speaking, in this country all 
religious groups see eye to eye on separation 
of church and state. They are for it. 

It is this common attitude that at first 
led some Americans to see nothing alarming 
in the Argentine Government's move to dis- 
establish the Catholic Church as the state 
religion of Argentina. But it is clear now 
that Dictator Peron’s aim is not merely to 
draw the line of separation with which we 
in America are familiar. 

Peron used the church in Argentina to 
help him attain power. Now that he has 
shown his true colors, he is convinced he 
cannot remain as dictator if the church is 
left free to oppose him. So he seeks to de- 
stroy it or so weaken it that its opposition 
will not threaten his power. 

The campaign is in full swing. Forty-four 
priests have been jailed in the last 6 months. 
Convents have been closed. Subsidies to 
Catholic schools have been removed. The 
Argentine Congress has completed action.on 
laws to separate the church and state. Pro- 
cessions and Catholic open-air meetings have 
been banned. And measures have been in- 
troduced to make all religious institutions 
subject to taxation retroactively as from the 
first of this year. 

This is outright persecution. It is the 
familiar pattern that has been employed by 
the Reds in the persection of Protestantism 
in East Germany. The same tactics were 
used by Hitler in his persecution of the Jews. 


Even if it were marked by the most en- 
lightened intentions, the move to separate 
church and state in Argentina would be a 
delicate one. Catholicism has been the state 
religion in Argentina since that country won 
its independence from Spain in 1810. 


But Peron has turned separation into 
subjection. When free speech has been cur- 
tailed, religious sensibilities harmed, right to 
worship restricted, and practically confisca- 
tory taxation proposed, even those who favor 
separation of church and state recognize 
things have gone too far. 


Resolution of Milwaukee Common Council 
on $1.25 Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution of the Milwaukee 
Common Council adopted on May 17, 
1955: 

Whereas the national minimum wage is 
meant to provide a minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers; and 

Whereas the national minimum wage 
should protect the employer who pays a 
living wage against substandard wage com- 
petition; and 

Whereas the national minimum wage 
should discourage employers from leaving 
decent wage areas to seek cheap labor in 
substandard wage areas; and 
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Whereas an adequate national minimum 
wage is essential to local merchants to main- 
tain their local market and to farmers to 
maintain and bolster a strong market for 
agricultural commodities; and 

Whereas an adequate national minimum 
wage is essential to local governments to 
prevent runaway industries, localized unem- 
ployment, and mounting relief rolls: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Milwaukee in the State of Wisconsin 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to increase the national minimum 
wage in industries now covered to $1.25 per 
hour; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and 
JOSEPH MCCARTHY, and to Congressmen 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI and HENRY REUSS. 


American Ships for Trade, Travel, and 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Propeller Club of the United 
States of the port of New Orleans con- 
ducts an essay contest on the value of 
the American merchant marine. 

The winner this year was a young 
15-year-old student who resides in my 
congressional district—Miss Joan Fred- 
ricks, and who attends the Fortier High 
School, a public high school, in New 
Orleans. 

Miss Fredricks’ prize-winning essay 
was entitled “American Ships for Trade, 
Travel, and Defense.” 

She was honored at the annual mari- 
time banquet in New Orleans which was 
addressed by our old colleague of the 
House, Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, now 
a Member of the Senate from the State 
of Washington. 


Miss Fredricks’ essay is a splendid 
piece of writing and composition for one 
so young in years. She has, however, 
indicated, as you will observe, a clear 
grasp of the importance and magnitude 
of the subject, even at the age of 15. 


I congratulate her and here present 
her prize-winning essay: 

AMERICAN SHIPS FOR TRADE, TRAVEL, AND 

DEFENSE 
(By Joan Fredericks) 

Search, friends. Search for the many 
things which comprise the strength and 
freedom of America. 

Look to the right and see our many schools 
and churches. Open wide your eyes and see 
the young, old, rich, and poor all gathered 
together in silent prayer. Glance behind 
you and see our ever-progressing inventors 
and chemists, constantly striving for new and 
better ways to improve our standard of liv- 
ing. No—don’t ignore our hills, rivers, tim- 
ber, minerals, and the many other blessings 
nature has bestowed upon us. They are 
bountiful and seemingly never ending, a vast 
paradise in which our youth may strive. 

Now, turn your gaze forward. There lies 
a portion of our surrounding oceans. Over 
that field of blue, which appears to continue 
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to infinity, sail our ships, vessels that have 
gained world renown. 

Let’s concentrate temporarily upon the 
benefits American ships provide for those 
of us who dwell constantly within our coun- 
try. How deeply we are indebted to the cargo 
ships, cruising their assigned paths to keep 
Americans supplied with products not pro- 
duced within our own borders. Through 
gales or quiet waters, those reliable sources 
continue stocking our warehouses to provide 
for Americans always to live in the land of 
plenty. 

Our gratitude should extend heartily to 
those persons on our freighters, for it is they 
who help make it possible for us to possess 
some of the rarest and most valuable mate- 
rial. Our fashion designers are able to de- 
sign dresses of Chinese silk, Irish linen, and 
Scotch wool as easily as those garments of 
southern cotton. We can wear jewels which 
have laid many decades untouched in the 
dense jungles of Africa or the smoldering 
deserts of Arabia. Our zoos have proved 
wonderful Sunday-afternoon entertainment 
for our children, whose inquisitive minds 
hunger for knowledge of the kangaroos from 
Australia, the reptiles from Africa, and the 
penguins of Arctic regions. 

Also coming into one of our harbors is a 
luxurious Ocean liner carrying foreigners 
who, not being able to accept into their be- 
liefs the realization that a country can be 
free and offer countless oportunities for all 
and still reign as did Samson over the Phil- 
listines, have come to see for themselves. 
Debarking with these people are some Amer- 
icans, filled with exaltation in knowing they 
have visited the countries they had read 
about and their adventuresome hearts and 
minds prompted them to explore. 

Our ships carry peope of all nationalities, 
religions, colors, and creeds to America and 
from it. In this way our tolerant minds may 
absorb the culture of foreign countries and 
practice many of their customs. Traveling is 
usually for relaxation and recreation; also, 
it-is educational, and, under normal circum- 
stances, beneficial. What better way to 
travel than on a liner designed especially for 
your convenience? American ships are 
among some of the outstanding liners sail- 
ing the seas; they are ships that serve as ex- 
cellent ambassadors for an excellent country. 

Defense conscious, we are utterly depend- 
ent on the fuel, material, and goods brought 
in by the tankers and cargo ships. Without 
them, no war machines are built and none 
operate. 

It seems to be too easy for our Nation to 
look back upon our shipbuilding record in 
the last war and feel overconfident in our 
ability to build ships in a hurry again if need 
be; to look over the ranks of anchored Lib- 
erties still awaiting breakout from our re- 
serve fleets, with a self-satisfied feeling of 
confidence that we have plenty of ships, 
unmindful that these were necessarily mar- 
ginal design when they were built. 

Let us consider just where we stand today. 
Truly, the matter of our national defense 
deserves the utmost concentration from each 
of us. From the transportation of the mate- 
rials needed to produce the weapons to the 
actual fronts in mechanized warfare, we turn 
to our merchant marine. The shipbuilding 
industry, during the Second World War, pro- 
duced ships of all types, merchant and mili- 
tary, in numbers hitherto unknown and un- 
dreamed of, and far in excess of the objec- 
tives any of those who had to do with that 
program thought possible at the outset. One 
of the major reasons why these objectives 
were attained with-comparative rapidity was 
the fact that both naval and merchant ship- 
building programs had been under way for 
several years before Pearl Harbor and were 
being accelerated at an increasing rate, so 
that the shipyards had substantial oppor- 
tunity to prepare and build up their facili- 

ties, organizations, and skilled manpower at 
least to a point which readily permitted and 
justified additional expansion when the time 
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came. Although none of us cares to contem- 
plate such a catastrophe, it is imperative that 
our industries be ready for necessary expan- 
sion at a moment’s notice. 

The sea is a frontier of freedom today, just 
as it has always been. In the main the great 
majority of successful republics of the past, 
whether in city-states or in great nations 
have risen in places where they had easy ac- 
cess to the seas. It is not that the seas pro- 
tect a nation from foreign aggression so 
much, as it is that they provide a safe escape 
and, hence, a sure defense from tyranny at 
home. 

In peace and war thousands of vessels from 
our ways have met and surpassed design de- 
mands. Rugged and dependable these 
ships—from recordbreaking 30,000-ton tank- 
ers and speedy cargo carriers to oil barges 
and ferries—have proven the superb ship- 
building skill of capable men. 

Modern, integrated methods, all welded 
construction, huge facilities and shops, the 
many gigantic fixtures of great shipyard 
and—above all—the coordinated leadership 
and know-how of experienced men who 
transform ideas and steel into ships—this 
is only part of the story of an American ship, 
a ship which can do all it was meant to do— 
and more. 

Therefore every American owes it to his 
country and himself to get behind those or- 
ganizations working for a strong merchant 
marine—our key to peacetime prosperity and 
the basis of preparedness for national de- 
fense. 


Awards of William and Noma Copley 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimouş consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the announce- 
ment of the awards of the William and 
Noma Copley Foundation. This founda- 
tion is little more than a year old, having 
been incorporated in the State of Illinois 
on May 3, 1954, as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of the cre- 
ative arts. 

Its laudable purpose is giving aid to 
creative individuals of outstanding tal- 
ent or unusual promise to the end that 
they may communicate more effectively 
through their chosen media. It will from 
time to time select individuals who, in 
its judgment, are deserving of assistance 
and will make funds available after a 
careful study of and commensurate with 
their specific needs. 


Such assistance may include outright 
grants for living expenses during periods 
of work or study at home or abroad or 
outright assistance in arranging per- 
formances, exhibitions, recordings, pub- 
lications. or publicity. The foundation 
will protect the rights of the artist it is 
assisting and will not require for itself 
any copyrights or material gains. 

FOUNDATION CAPABLY MANAGED 


Wiliam N. Copley is a painter and 
journalist. He is a director of the Cop- 
ley Press, Inc., which owns a chain of 
great and influential newspapers in Illi- 
nois and Calfornia, including the Illinois 
State Journal and Register of Spring- 
field. The editor of this great news- 
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paper in Springfield is V. Y. Dallman, 
long and brilliantly active in both the 
journalist and public life of Illinois. 

It will interest my colleagues to be re- 
minded that this is the chain of news- 
papers developed by the Honorable Ira 
Clifton Copley, who served with great 
distinction in this body in the 62d and 
the 5 succeeding Congresses. Colonel 
Copley, who died in 1947, was one of 
the newspaper giants of the period when 
American journalism was building to the 
stature of the present day. He was a 
great American. On his passing the con- 
trol of the powerful newspaper dynasty 
that he had built passed to the competent 
hands of William N. Copley and James 
S. Copley. 

Mrs. William N. Copley, who shares 
with Mr. Copley the administration of 
the foundation, has long been interested 
in the field of music and has worked in 
the motion picture industry and in publi- 
cations. = 

Mr. and Mrs. Copley are assisted in 
the administration of the fund by the 
Honorable Barnet Hodes, Chicago at- 


torney and art collector. Mr. Hodes, who © 


served longer as corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago than anyone in the 
city’s history, has a distinguished record 
of cooperation with worthy foundations 
and is presently serving as chairman of 
the board of the American Heritage 
Council. While corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago, Mr. Hodes estab- 
lished a pattern for a public law office 
that has been nationally adopted. He 
is a member of the Chicago law firm of 
Arvey, Hodes & Montynband. 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Also serving on the executive board of 
the William and Noma Copley Founda- 
tion are the composers Darius Milhaud, 
of the Paris Conservatory of Music and 
Mills College, and the artist, Marcel Du- 
champ. 

Advisers to the foundation in the field 
of music are Winthrop Sargeant, Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith; Richard Jones, of 
Capitol Records, Inc.; the composer, 
Samuel Barber; Conductor Walter 
Hendl; and Concert Singer Jenny Tourel. 
Advisers in the field of plastic arts are 
Alfred Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; Sidney Janis; Sir Herbert Read; 
Roland Penrose, of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, London; Pierre Roche 
and Alfred Vallotton, of Paris: and 
painters Max Ernst and Matta Echaur- 
ren. 

AWARDS FOR 1954 ANNOUNCED 


In keeping with its aims to promote 
and encourage the creation and develop- 
ment of art and music, the William and 
Noma Cop =- 
pleasure in announcing awards of $1,000 
each for the year 1954 to the following 
artists in recognition of their achieve- 
ments in their respective fields: Joseph 
Cornell, constructionist, for his work in 
the media of film art; Atillio Salemme, 
artist; Harris Danziger, conductor; Ben- 
jamin Lees, composer. 

Also the foundation has awarded three 
scholarship awards of $100 each to the 
following students of the Paris Conser- 
vatory of Music: Jacques Bondon, Man- 
fred Kelkel, Jean Doue. 

The William and Noma Copley Foun- 
dation plans to sponsor an exhibition of 
paintings in Paris for which it will invite 
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resident artists of all nationalities to 

participate. Mr. Alfred Vallotton of that 

city has generously offered the use of 
his gallery for this purpose. 

Biographical sketches of the recipients 
of the above awards follow: 
JOSEPH CORNELL 


Joseph Cornell is one of the most 
unique artists in America and it is prob- 
ably for this reason that his work is 
neither sufficiently understood nor ap- 
preciated. Some 20 years ago he began 
working in a college media, without bene- 
fit of artistic training, unconscious of 
the fact that his work was destined to 
fit into the historic showing at the Julien 
Levy Gallery which launched Surrealism 
in America. It was at this exhibition 
that his first two constructions appeared. 
Since then they have been exhibited 
widely. The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has a Cornell construction in 
its permanent collection as does the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Mr. Cornell has 
always been interested in ballet as sub- 
ject matter for his constructions and has 
done several covers for the magazine 
Dance Index. 

He has also’worked extensively in the 
motion picture media and has built up 
a collection of rare stills of use to film 
historians, as well as a collection of 
equally rare early French primitive films. 
He has several avant guarde films in 
various stages of completion. 

ATTILLIO SALEMME 


Attilio Salemme was born in Boston 
on October 18, 1911 and has been living 
in New York since 1929. Although he 
has had no formal art education, he re- 
ceived encouragement and valuable ad- 
vice from his brother Antonio, a sculptor 
and painter. He has devoted all of his 
time to painting since 1940. In 1947, Mr. 
Salemme received the Flora Mayer Wit- 
kowsky prize at the 58th Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition of Abstract and Surrealist 
Art, and in the same year won the pur- 
chase prize at the First National Print 
Exhibition. He has received commis- 
sions to do paintings for the Manhattan 
House and Moore McCormick Line for 
the steamer S. S. Argentina. Pictures 
of his art are in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Whitney 
Museum. He has had seven 1-man 
shows since 1945 and his paintings have 
been bought by many outstanding col- 
lectors. He is married and has two 
children, both boys. His wife Lucia is 
also a painter. 

‘HARRIS DANZIGER 

Harris Danziger is an American con- 
ductor with extensive experience in both 
symphonic and operatic fields. For the 
past several years he has been conduct- 
ing the orchestra of the Manhattan 
School of Music and in this capacity has 
been responsible for introducing to New 
York audiences a number of significant 
modern works. In recognition of these 
concerts he was engaged by the Alice M. 
Disson Fund and New Music, Inc., to 
conduct a concert of important Ameri- 
can chamber-symphonic works at Co- 
lumbia University. In 1952 Mr. Dan- 
ziger was awarded the first Ford Foun- 
Cation fellowship in music ever granted 
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which enabled him to spend a year in 
Europe studying and conducting such 
orchestras as the Vienna Symphony and 
the Paris National Radio Symphony. As 
a conductor Mr. Danziger has worked 
in Broadway operatic productions, was 
musical director of the Eastern Maine 
Musical Festival, the Lemonade Opera 
Co., and the Negro Opera Co. He has 
been program consultant for the New 
Friends of Music in New York. He has 
also been a member of the world famous 
Manhattan string quartet. 

Mr: Danziger has studied under Pablo 
Cassals; Pierre Monteux, Eduard Van 
Beinum, conductor of the Concertge- 
bouw, and Karl Bohm of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. 

BENJAMIN LEES 

Prize pupil of George Antheil, Ben- 
jamin Lees, at the age of 30, is one of 
America’s most promising composers. 
He received his early musical education 
at the University of South Carolina. 
His first string quartet, composed in 
1952, has been played by the Israeli 
quartet at the McMillan Theater of Co- 
lumbia University, and later again on the 
American Music Festival program in 
Town Hall, New York, and broadcast over 
station WNYC. Recently it was played 
by the Budapest string quartet. He has 
also written a first symphony, which is 
soon to be performed. A profile for or- 
chestra was played by the NBC Sym- 
phony last winter. Mr. Lees, who now 
lives with his wife in New York, has 
received the Fromm and Guggenheim 
Foundation awards and will soon be 
leaving for Europe, where he plans to 
continue his composition in Florence. 


A Friend Prepares To Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ambassador from Turkey, 
His Excellency the Honorable Feridun 
Erkin, is about to leave America for a 
new assignment. Ambassador Erkin is 
one of the greatest diplomats in the free 
world today. He has not only been a 
leader in promoting the wonderful 
friendship between America and Turkey 
but he has constantly aided the whole 
free world in its fight against Commu- 
nist aggression. His foresight and 
courage during critical times has been 
an inspiration to all free people. He 
has ably represented in Washington the 
stanchest ally that we have in the world 
today, the Republic of Turkey. Ambas- 
sador Erkin will presently be represent- 
ing the great Turkish people in Madrid. 
In this capacity he will continue to 
serve democracy and all of us will bene- 
fit by his experience and ability in this 
key post. I am wishing for Ambassador 
and Lady Erkin the utmost success and 
happiness in their new undertaking. 
They will have the best wishes of all the 
American people. 
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Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the following editorial appeared: 
a the Washington Evening Star of May 

5: 
A FRIEND PREPARES To LEAVE 


In his first interview here after presenting 
his credentials as Ambassador from Turkey, 
Feridun Erkin told news correspondents 
that he believed the free nations of the world 
should create a series of regional defense 
organizations as security against Communist 
aggression. In the nearly 7 years since that 
interview, this has in fact been the defense 
pattern followed by the free nations, with 
Turkey being one of the stanchest ad- 
herents to the theory of collective action. 
The NATO, keystone in today’s system of 
alliances, was only in the discussion stage 
when Mr. Erkin made his suggestion in late 
1948. Formalized in 1949, NATO accepted 
Turkey and Greece into membership in 1951. 
Since then, the Ankara government has com- 
mitted Turkey to a Balkan triumvirate that 
includes Greece and Yugoslavia and to an 
eastward alliance that now includes Pakistan 
and Iraq. Meanwhile, Turkey was one of the 
nations to discharge with greatest vigor their 
United Nations obligations in the Korean 
war. 

As his country’s Ambassador here, Mr. 
Erkin has been a popular and effective work- 
er in helping to carry out his government's 
determined policy to make Turkey a real 
power—rather than a dependent—in the 
collective defenses of the free world. A par- 
ticularly close Turkish-American relation- 
ship has developed in these years with a gen- 
eral feeling here that our substantial mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Turkey has 
been constructively utilized. Mr. Erkin, 
leaving now for a new assignment, has done 
his full share in creating and maintaining 
this favorable impression, 


The Issue of Our Time—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
clash between capitalism and commun- 
ism has been the subject of broad and 
comprehensive debate, both nationally 
and internationally, by all types of peo- 
ple since Karl Marx expounded his 
theories on communism. 

The many doubtful definitions and 
conceptions of capitalism and com- 
munism are wide and varied, so that 
their true meanings have become nebul- 
ous, and consequently created confusion 
and frustration in the minds not only of 
those who debate the subject but in the 
minds of those who listen in the hope of 
being properly informed. 

The false presumption that commu- 
nism is the one great opportunity for 
freedom, and economic security for the 
common man, and that capitalism is the 
road to ruin has been the favorite de- 
ceptive and sometimes convincing argu- 
ment used by the rulers of Soviet Russia 
and Red China in order to convince and 
conform the minds of men all over the 
world to the doctrine of communism. 

The right of the individual to own and 
possess what he earns, to fully develop 
his talents, to possess and defend the in- 
alienable rights he was endowed with by 
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the Creator, and his right to defend him- 
self against a powerful and dominant 
government; these rights upon which 
the capitalistic system of government are 
based are opposed by the rulers of Soviet 
Russia and Red Cuina they claim that 
capitalism denies these rights, thus 
bringing about the confusion and doubt 
in the minds of the average person as to 
just what is capitalism and communism. 


William J. Palmer, judge of the Su- 
perior Court of California, in and for 
the county of Los Angeles, whom I have 
personally known for a number of years, 
and who enjoys a reputation of great 
respect as a judge and as a honest and 
loyal American citizen, has written an 
article entitled “The Issue of Our Time,” 
which in my opinion, is a highly in- 
telligent and intellectual review of capi- 
talism and communism, and their effect 
on the common man throughout the 
world. I am confident that each mem- 
ber of Congress will find the following 
four insertions on Judge Palmer’s views 
on capitalism and communism well 
worth the time to read and study, I be- 
lieve they are the best detailed defini- 
tions and elaborations of these two con- 
troversial subjects I have ever had an 
opportunity to read. 

Judge Palmer is recognized as one of 
the most scholarly and well-informed 
members of the legal profession. His 
intellectual pursuits have been wide and 
varied. He was inclined to believe that 
he was born to be a mathematician, but 
after scoring a perfect 100 percent for an 
entire course in mathematics in his 
freshman year, he decided the subject 
did not provide the kind of challenge he 
needed, and he later took up the study 
of law and was a major student, and a 
professor’s assistant in economics. He 
has become a popular lecturer on the law 
to lawyers and law students. A careful 
reading of The Issue of Our Time will 
reveal the research and detail that he 
has applied to the subject for the bene- 
fit of his readers: 

THE ISSUE OF Our TIME 
I. THE BEGINNINGS OF CAPITALISM 

Some time, far, far away in the unsearch- 
able distances of time, a being that moved 
upon the earth awoke one morning to be the 
first terrestrial capitalist. He had not con- 
sumed, destroyed, discarded or abandoned all 
the gains of his yesterday’s activities. He 
had attained, if only instinctively, a sense of 
the future; and he held possession of some- 
thing which, he felt, would be of value to 
him, utilitarian or pleasurable. He had dis- 
covered the thing that he held, or had cap- 
tured it, struggled for it, or himself had 
fashioned it entirely or in part; and he had 
a feeling that the thing belonged to him, that 
it was his, now a part of his total self. It 
may have been a nest, a hole in the ground, 
a cave; it may have been food, feathers, bone 
or a hide; it may have been a stone, a stick 
or a club. Whatever it was, it was a start 
against future time; to this extent his past 
efforts had been consolidated; he had some- 
thing with which to start the new day, some- 
thing for which he would not have to grub 
in this new interval of awareness. And, 
hence, he could direct his attention to other 
activities, or he might choose a compensat- 
ing leisure. 

From that day to this, the essential and 
simple nature of capitalism has not changed. 
It is still waking in the morning and finding 
that you have something with which to start 
the new day; something that belongs to you 
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and into which your past labors have been 
consolidated; something that you did not 
expend, consume, waste or gamble away; 
something that makes it not necessary for 
you to spend this day toiling for raiment to 
wear, or food, or for shelter for the storm 
or the coming night. Your clothing is ready 
for you; your breakfast is in the refrigerator 
and on the shelves; your car is in the garage; 
the streets have been paved; an office with its 
desk, files, books and equipment or a plant or 
shop with its machinery and tools awaits 
you; your children are taken to school by 
bus, streetcar, bicycle or private car; a build- 
ing with desks, books, blackboards and all 
necessary equipment is housing them com- 
fortably in the pursuit of education. The 
day moves by, your office is closed, your tools 
laid down, and thanks to a thousand items of 
capital in stores and at home, your wife, 
although busy at PTA, club or church 
through the afternoon, spreads a wholesome 
and appetizing dinner before you. Your 
lounging chair, your pipe, push-button elec- 
tricity, thermostatically-controlled furnace, 
newspaper, radio, television, phonograph, 
books, cards, combine to offer an evening of 
recreation or enlightenment as you choose, 
And then to bed; an inner-spring or foam- 
rubber mattress, clean sheets, a soft pillow, 
warm coverings and, if needed, an electric 
blanket. 

All this is capitalism, and all this is all 
there is to capitalism in its essential nature. 


II. THE GOAL OF AN ENLIGHTENED SOCIETY 


To any adult person of average mental 
stature these facts must be clear: 

1. Capitalism is the natural and necessary 
incident of the evolution of mind; it is the 
vehicle of and almost a synonym for prog- 
ress; it is as necessary to a civilization of 
any level or quality as oxygen is to human 
life. 

2. The ideal economic goal of any aspiring 
society is a state of general advancement 
wherein the greatest possible number of per- 
sons are individual capitalists, and the capi- 
tal that each can call his own is such as 
to sustain a reasonable pride in personal 
achievement and to provide gratification, 
comfort, confidence, and a basis for security. 

3. No progress toward that goal can be 
made by socialism. Its doctrinal essence 
calls for destroying the individual capitalist, 
except only in a restricted and always-con- 
trolled degree, and for destroying his oppor- 
tunities. Not confessedly, but by logic and 
experience, it leads to the atrophy of those 
faculties of independent initiative, self-con- 
fidence, self-reliance, imagination, and dar- 
ing, of the drive of ambition for personal 
achievement, of the competitive spirit, and 
of the will for voluntary self-directed disci- 
pline, all factors in the making of individual 
capitalists. 

4. Manifestly the goal cannot be achieved 
by government. Wise government, of course, 
is vital in curbing the libertine and provid- 
ing the protections necessary for individual 
development and attainment. Obviously 
also, government, in varied ways, either can 
encourage and promote personal economic 
accomplishments, or can discourage, retard, 
and obstruct them. 

5. The ideal economic goal can be achieved 
only by individuals themselves and hence 
can be drawn closer only by those factors 
that improve the quality of individuals. 


II. AT WAR: TWO KINDS OF CAPITALISM 


The reader, perhaps, already is asking, 
“Why the title, ‘The Lawyer and Capital- 
ism’?” With assurance that the query will 
be answered in time, let us now proceed to 
business having logical priority. A world- 
wide, fateful war is being fought today be- 
tween two types of capitalism. At stake in 
that conflict are not only the earth’s capital 
assets, but the freedom of men’s minds, One 
of the protagonists, which loosely is called 
communism, in its aggressive campaign to 
entice and subjugate the human mind, has 
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an expedient in its own fanatical self-decep- 
tions and in its unrestrained approval of 
beguilement by designed fraud. 

The first self-deception and fraud of com- 
munism resides in the premise that it has 
something which is not capitalism to substi- 
tute for capitalism. Clearly there is no sub- 
stitute for capitalism except to climb into 
the time machine, push the button for re- 
verse, and travel back through millions of 
years to a time when no animal on earth 
had a nontransient nest, shelter, “home” of 
any sort, tool, weapon, or cached food. What 
communism does is to install, with the sup- 
port of armed might, the worst kind of capi- 
talism, i. e., monopolistic and gangster, as 
distinguished from the best kind, the kind 
that exists in America, which is competitive 
and open. American capitalism is open be- 
cause no law or custom bars anyone of any 
level of society from joining the ranks of the 
capitalists. This truth has been demon- 
strated so many tens of thousands of times 
as to be almost platitudinous. Nevertheless, 
at this juncture in world affairs, the point 
cannot be overemphasized, and two illustra- 
tions from personal observation will be given. 


Open doors to opportunity 


A few years ago I tried a case whose parties 
on one side were former non-Communist 
Russians, two brothers who had escaped the 
Bolshevik terror and who, in time, had 
reached America and had become citizens. 
They had embarked upon a restaurant busi- 
ness, and, through a calendar year embraced 
within the factual issues of the case, had op- 
erated two restaurants. Copies of their in- 
come-tax returns for that year were produced 
in court. These two refugees from Russia 
had paid taxes on a net income for that year 
amounting to $120,000 plus some dollars and 
cents. 

On two recent Saturdays my wife and I 
visited one of the most beautiful churches 
in the world, the Cathedral of St. Sophia 
(Greek Orthodox), Los Angeles. It was 
founded and in large part financed by a man 
who, as a boy of 19 and a poor immigrant, 
came to America from Greece: Charles P, 
Skouras, president of Fox West Coast Thea- 
ters. 

In the open capitalism of the United 
States, each person's opportunity is meas- 
ured by his own personality, ability, apti- 
tudes, health, ambition, industry, integrity, 
imagination and daring, and, in all frank- 
ness, let us add the “breaks” of the game, 
They certainly often and perhaps usually go 
to those who make them, and they have no 
significance except as they go to those who 
are qualified to take advantage of them. 

We are told now and then that a con- 
centration of wealth exists among a small 
percentage of families in the United States. 
(Our wealthy families are independent, be- 
long to no conspiracy, and in many instances 
are competitors. They belong to different 
political parties, different religious faiths, 
different clubs, and societies, and they read 
different newspapers, magazines, and books.) 
We have in our country, too, as they have 
in all countries, a concentration of intelli- 
gence, culture, talent, knowledge, and leader- 
ship. In any regime providing free oppor- 
tunity, a small percentage will rise to the 
top. This fact does no social injury if the 
way is kept open for all persons to strive 
toward the top and for each to go as far as 
he can. Indeed, it is the law of progress 
that a few individuals first must go to the 
top, to demonstrate the possibilities and 
Opportunities, to show the way, and to help 
others to follow. -Plant a vine, watch it 
grow, and you will see how human society 
is carried upward by the individuals who 
first go upward. 

The diffusion of capital 

Competitive and open capitalism leads to 
& diffusion of capital which is both impos- 
sible and inconceivable under the monopo- 
listic capitalism of the Socialist. ‘The data 
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to follow come from the magazine Fortune, 
volume 46 (September 1952), page 87: 

In 1952, one or more persons in each of 
82.3 percent of all family units in the United 
States were owners of life insurance. One 
or more persons in each of 52.8 percent of 
those family units owned savings accounts, 
One or more persons in each of 90.7 percent 
of those units owned one or more of nine 
favorite forms of solid investment, not count- 
ing the owners of real estate. Millions of 
our people own real estate. Six and a half 
million people owned the shares of stock 
in 5,000 corporations, including the 2,300 
listed on various exchanges. Among these 
family-unit shareholders, .200,000 received 
annual incomes of less than $2,000. But 
in 1952 we had not merely 5,000 business and 
industrial units in the United States. The 
average number of operating businesses 
through that year was 4,043,000 (Information 
Please Almanac, 1954, p. 130), representing, 
no doubt, many times that number of owners. 

Shortly we shall see who owns the capital 
assets under a Communist regime. 


Iv. THE GREAT DELUSION 


A second self-deception and fraud of com- 
munism derives from its foundational prem- 
ise that the people as a whole, or the prole- 
tariat, can and shall own the capital and eco- 
nomic processes of a country. 

The words “own,” “belong,” and “owner- 
ship” are only words. They do, of course, 
denote a concept to most of us, and that 
concept is quite well defined in the Califor- 
nia Civil Code, section 654: 

“The ownership of a thing is the right of 
one or more persons to possess and use it to 
the exclusion of others.” 

It is clear that public ownership, even in 
its best sense, is a different concept, for no 
one would contend that public ownership is 
the right of all of us to actually possess and 
use a property. Neither would any thought- 
ful person contend that the mere fact of 
property standing of record in a government's 
name makes all of us in reality the owners of 
it by any concept of ownership that we un- 
derstand. The few officials who at any given 
time have control of public property come 
closest to its ownership in a practical sense 
which conforms to our concepts of posses- 
sion and management. Plainly the people 
as a whole cannot have the control and man- 
agement of any item of property; nor can 
they. have possession of it, in the sense that 
individuals singly or jointly can possess 
property. 


In practice the professed communizer is 


compelled by elemental facts beyond his con- 
trol either to negate entirely his theory of 
common ownership or to compromise it. Re- 
gardless of beginning sincerity, the tendency, 
which may be irresistible, always is toward 
the former course. ‘If, however, compromise 
is effected or pretended, the approach which 
it makes to the theory will depend on a 
number of factors: (1) whether or not the 
officers in control are in any way subject to 
the people’s control; (2) whether or not the 
property is managed with such honesty, effi- 
ciency, and dedication to social welfare that 
the public is benefited by that management, 
as against the results that would accrue to 
the people from private ownership and man- 
agement; (3) whether or not all the people 
share equally or have a right to share equal- 
ly or share justly on some equitable and 
reasonable basis in any benefits flowing from 
the control and management of the few; 
(4) whether or not those few who are in 
actual control and management also control 
the police, the courts, the lawmaking, the 
press, the business of publishing, radio, tele- 
vision, education, and all means of communi- 
cation, and thus whether or not the people 
who are supposed to be the owners of a 
property can be and are likely to be served 
with full and true information concerning 
it and to be protected in their rights. 
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Absolute monopoly 

With these factors in mind, let us compare 
the kind of ownership actually effected by 
a communistic regime and that exemplified 
by a typical American corporation. Under 
communism, a nation’s capital assets are in 
the absolute control of a handful of indi- 
viduals, over whom the people have no con- 
trol. This same small group controls the 
lawmaking, courts, and all means and ave- 
nues of public communication, information, 
and education. They also control the 
ubiquitous secret police. Having no compe- 
tition, and no watchdogs over them, and 
having and exercising power to brutally stifie 
any criticism or nonconforming expression, 
they can be grossly inefficient, as compared 
with good private management, without the 
public knowing the facts or the case, or be- 
ing able to do anything about the matter. 
Their prime object at all times is to main- 
tain their own position and their own power. 
At this they are cunning, cruel, and relent- 
less. These few actually own the nation’s 
capital assets, and they do with those assets 
as they please. They are capitalists of fabu- 
lous magnitude. They, of course, do not 
please to dangerously defy or ignore the good 
will of the people. In spite of all their power, 
they, too, hunger for plaudits and they har- 
bor continual fear. As Elbert Hubbard once 
said, “there is no freedom no earth or in any 
star for those who deny freedom to others.” 
But without any independent vehicle of in- 
formation and without any factor of con- 
trol, the people must accept without audible 
or visible complaint what they receive from 
the tyrant-capitalists of communism. 


Economie democracy 


A certain typical American corporation has- 


about 200,000 stockholders, no one of whom 
owns as much as 1 percent of the stock. At 
least once a year, every stockholder has a 
right to vote for the directors, and he does 
not even have to be present at a meeting to 
cast his vote. He may vote by proxy. The 
voting is voluntary and the counting is hon- 
est. Special meetings may be called on 
notice. The stockholder can sell his inter- 
est in the corporation or otherwise deal with 
it at any time he wishes. It is identifiable, 
precise, and immediately valuable to him. 
He has a right to inspect the books of the 
corporation at any reasonable time. Any 
question he may put to the management 
about the business will be honestly answered 
and with reasonable promptness, To him 
the directors are legally responsible in the 
most enlightened moral sense, and they carry 
that responsibility seriously. They pay him 
regularly his pro rata share of distributable 
net income. They also pay regularly to gov- 
ernment in taxes, for the use of all the peo- 
ple, a large share of the corporation’s income. 
Their books and financial records are watch- 
ed over by certain of the ablest certified pub- 
lic accountants, whose professional ideals and 
obligations require their conscientious ef- 
forts in the keeping of honest records and 
the making of accurate reports. The cor- 
poration has competition. It does not con- 
trol any of the means of public communica- 
tion or any of the schools or colleges, and it 
has no control over government. Of neces- 
sity, the business is genuinely dedicated to 
the public welfare, because its profits and 
its continued existence depend on such dedi- 
cation. The management-personnel and 
the directors have been chosen not because 
they belong to a clique, a gang, a party, or 
a conspiracy, but because of proved ability 
and character. 

Two hundred thousand regular American 
citizens really own the assets of this cor- 
poration, and each actually owns and can 
deal with his own share, and, what is more, 
anyone else, no matter who he is, if he has 
or can save a little money to invest, can be- 
come a part owner, too. 

In the typical, successful American cor- 
poration, democracy has attained its finest 
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and most convincing expression. Compared 
with it, the Communist concept and practice 
of ownership are such a dissolute sham that 
even the past in human history would be 
ashamed to acknowledge a prototype. 


The Issue of Our Time—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the article 
The Issue of Our Time, by Judge William 
J. Palmer: 


V. WORKERS BETRAYED BY COMMUNIST THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


In the Communist ideology, the ownership 
by the proletariat of all the economic proc- 
esses is a theoretical necessity. It is postu- 
lated that only by such ownership can the 
workers receive the total return from their 
labor; that they then do not have to share 
any of the return with stockholders and 
other proprietors who are a nonproductive 
class riding on the backs of the proletarian 
workers, 

Howsoever plausible this doctrine may 
seem to the gullible, any dialectical validity 
indicated by it fails completely of substan- 
tiation in the actual operation of the So- 
cialist regime. In the acceptance and ad- 
vocacy of the foregoing theories reside the 
third self-deception and fraud of socialism. 
Before confronting the reasons for the cer- 
tain failure of the theories, let it be noted 
by contrast that the real ownership of their 
own business by workers is an old idea and 
actually under open and competitive capi- 
talism such as exists in the United States. 
Here no law, custom, or insurmountable diffi- 
culty ever has barred workers of ability, 
imagination, and good character from estab- 
lishing, owning, and conducting their own 
business. According to the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1953 (p. 197), 
published by the Department of Commerce, 
there were in this country in 1950 over 9,500,- 
000 self-employed workers. By their own 
free choice, these persons owned the busi- 
nesses in which they worked, and they re- 
ceived all the profits. 


The Socialist tenet that the workers can 
receive all that they produce under socialism 
and, hence, will receive more than workers 
under competitive capitalism, promptly runs 
into an impasse when Socialists take over. 
Workers under socialism (monopolistic cap- 
italism) have to be paid a wage to live, just 
as workers are paid a wage under the compet- 
itive capitalism of our country. A difference 
does exist: the wage is much greater in the 
latter case. If the worker is to have a share 
of profits above his wage, profits must be 
made. But profits are taboo under socialism. 
They are supreme evil that Socialists pro- 
pose to end. If any profits were made in one 
business or industry, to be divided among its 
workers, those profits would have to be paid 
by other workers, and thus the sole purpose 
of socialism would be defeated. So the work- 
er under socialism receives the wage arbi- 
trarily fixed by the rulers, and no more. 

Facts that don’t surrender 

Good reasons exist why the few fabulous 
capitalists who own all the economic proc- 
esses under communism do not pay higher 
wages than they do. 

1. One reason is that even they must have 
capital assets—buildings, machinery, tools, 
etc.—and. these must be paid for, main- 
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tained, and replaced in one way or another, 
except insofar as they are stolen. Commun- 
ists do seem to have an initial advantage in 
their doctrine of theft. Force is an essential 
part of their creed, not merely to gain cOntrol 
of government, but to effect the theft of the 
people’s property. This method saves capi- 
tal investment as they see it. The advan- 
tage, however, if it is such, is short-lived. 
Depreciation and obsolescence’ respect 
neither theories nor tyrants. Of greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that the unmoral atmos- 
phere and principle of theft, with the con- 
comitant faith in dishonesty, cunning, com- 
pulsion, and terror, are definite deterrents 
to efficiency, economy, and zeal in Operation 
and production. And no scheme ever has 
been devised whereby more can be divided 
among workers than they have produced. 

2. No utopian theory alters the fact that 
the cost of labor is one of the major costs 
of any operation in the economic field. 
Sometimes it is exceeded only by the cost of 
raw materials, and here in America it often 
is exceeded by taxes. Whether or not the 
despot-capitalists. of communism have a 
profit-motive, they do have the motive of 
saving their own necks and their power; 
they live under the continual fear inherent 
in the psyche of the tyrant, and, forever 
fearing the ill will of their subjects, they 
have an incentive to hold down production 
costs, and hence labor costs, in each partic- 
ular industry, lest for its products or services 
workers in other fields must pay dispro- 
portionately. Their ideology provides no es- 
cape from the difficult, practical problem of 
balancing what is paid to labor at one point 
and what is paid to it at another. Neither 
do their theories alter the fact that the eco- 
nomic effort in which active persons are en- 
gaged under any regime is the effort of trad- 
ing each his own labor for as much of the 
labor of other persons as he can Obtain. _ 

3. The worker of the Communist oligarchy 
cannot eat military equipment or find in it 
shelter or raiment for his everyday needs. 
No power exists to curb the will of his over- 
lords to divert into the makings of war a 
substantial part of the worker’s effort and 
production. The licentious exercise of that 
will is a certain incident of the despot’s fear. 
Neither do the workers of the Communist 
state have any means of restraining their 
masters from diverting into the sumptuous 
provision and living of those masters and 
their courtiers as much of the workers’ labor 
as the despots choose to appropriate. 


The American stockholder: Pillar of a strong 
economy 


Now tet us take a look at the anathema of 
socialism, the stockholder under open and 
competitive capitalism. His investment, de- 
rived usually from his own industry, thrift 
and savings, is hazarded. Indeed, the stock- 
holder carries all the risk of the business 
adventure. None of that risk burdens the 
employee, unless he also is a stockholder, in 
which case his risk is as a stockholder, not 
as an employee. None of the risk is carried 
by government, although, as we shall see, 
government receives a large part of the 
profits. This venturing stockholder is not 
promised the return of his capital or even 
any sum for its use, except conditionally, the 
condition being a profitable operation. He 
takes his risk, knowing that millions of stock- 
holders have lost. No dividend that ever will 
be paid him will be charged as an expense 
of doing business. Labor must be paid, taxes 
must be paid, all other costs must be paid, 
before the stockholder reaches the river of 
some return. One of all the fallacies of 
socialism is that stockholders constitute a 
class separate and apart from the rest of so- 
ciety. Let us grant that some of them are 
not engaged in what the Communist would 
call a productive activity. (Neither are mil- 
lions of persons in any Communist hier- 
archy.) It does not follow, however, that 
such stockholders are useless members of so- 
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ciety or that their dividends, if any, do not 
benefit society. Quite the contrary is likely 
to be true. Many stockholders are regular 
daily workers. They use their stock invest- 
ments to build up an educational fund for 
children, a reserve for illness or other mis- 
fortune, a source of security in old age, or a 
capital asset for any opportunity or need that 
may come their way. Many stockholders or 
their beneficiaries are schools, colleges, 
foundations and institutions for various 
kinds of constructive and benevolent activ- 
ity. Many of them are habitual investors 
in launching new enterprises or extending 
old ones, to provide employment and to serve 
society with new products or conveniences. 
Many of them are elderly people whose divi- 
dends from their past labor and. thrift are 
their sole support in the sunset years, and 
who proudly receive no support from Gov- 
ernment. Many are widows,-maintained by 
dividends from the prudent investments of 
husbands now deceased. Many of them are 
business institutions using the dividends to 
pay regular monthly retirement allowances 
or disability benefits to former employees. 
No dreamer of Utopian dreams ever devised 
a more certain, healthier, socially-beneficial 
method of caring for the widow and the 
elderly, of maintaining private educational 
and other cultural institutions, and of 
financing charitable activities, than divi- 
dends. 


Fair, intelligent, and democratic authority 


The existence of stockholders has an in- 
calculable effect upon the efficiency and econ- 
omy of business management, Directors, 
officers, executives know all that has been 
written here and more about stockholders. 
They are aware of all that depends upon 
their management. Unlike the few supreme 
overlords of totalitarian capitalism, officers 
of American corporations are servants of a 
fair, intelligent, and reasonable master, the 
stockholder. To that employer, the man- 
agers, with rare exception, account for their 
stewardship in accord with the finest tradi- 
tions of honor and of trust responsibility. 

We need to note another fact to appre- 
ciate the amazing contribution of the stock- 
holder to our economic well-being. Before 
me are data concerning three typical Ameri- 
can corporations. The data reached my files 
in a random way and without any selection. 
The reports could be thrown away, and any 
of numerous substitutes could be used to 
tell a similar story. In the goods and serv- 
ices alone which they economically provide 
society, these three corporations are insti- 
tutions of inestimable social value. But 
look. In a recent, unexceptional calendar 
year, one of the corporations paid taxes in 
a sum equivalent to $5.50 a share of its 
common stock; but it paid to its stock- 
holders dividends of only $2 a share. An- 
other paid to the Federal Government alone 
taxes equivalent to $6.77 a share of com- 


-mon stock, a sum two and a half times 


greater than the dividend paid. The third 
paid taxes amounting for each share of com- 
mon stock to two and a half times the divi- 
dends paid. 

So this is our American stockholder, the 
man or woman who takes all the risks of 
business, prepared in spirit and fortitude to 
suffer its losses, providing all the buildings, 
machinery, and tools for the workers, pay- 
ing them the best wages in the world, and 
delivering over to Government, which has 
carried no risk and no responsibility, for 
the use of all the people, two and a half 
times as much a share as the stockholder 
himself receives. And he, too, pays addi- 
tional taxes on what he receives. 

VI. A HANDFUL OF PLANNERS 


A fourth self-deception and fraud of the 
Socialist comes from the hypothesis that a 
handful of planners in control of a nation's 
economic processes can plan and handle 
those processes to better advantage for the 
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people than the people can if free to use 
their own resources and resourcefulness, 
their own inventiveness and genius, and to 
direct their own energies to the supplying of 
their own and others’ needs and wants. 


Experiences has given reasonable minds 
consistent, persistent, and altogether ade- 
quate proof of the delusive quality of this 
Utopian dream. In American history we had 
an early lesson in the falsity of the hypothe- 
sis. One significant reason why the English 
colonies made greater economic progress 
than the French was that the former had 
more independence of initiative and action 
in economic affairs and fewer directives and 
restraints from the planners at home. 


But if trial and experience had not proved 
convincingly the falsity of the hypothesis, 
its error would be clearly indicated by known 
natural facts. Nature does not concentrate 
her resources into the possession of any few 
entities. Billions of stars and millions of 
galaxies are in her heavens; on earth, the 
variety of her creation, in relation to any 
person’s knowledge, is infinite; among hu- 
man beings, aptitudes and capacities are so 
widely distributed that no one can foretell 
where talent, extraordinary ability, or genius 
will crop out. In this fact lies the second 
most cogent, practical justification for free- 
dom. (The first lies simply in the spirit of 
the individual man, which no other person 
has authority to dominate, and in the ina- 
lienable rights that derive from that fact.) 
Men must be free if society is to receive what 
nature intends that it shall have and what 
she is prepared to give. No handful of dic- 
tatorial planners can even conceive more 
than the tiniest fraction of the varied contri- 
butions that people, if free, could and would 
make to cultural and economic advancement 
and to varied utilitarian values in their so- 
ciety. This would be true even if the dicta- 
tor-planrers were persons of extraordinary 
wisdom, intellectual fertility, character, and 
understanding. But they never so qualify. 
The world has seen a few good absolute mon- 
archs, but none of them, in his wisdom, ever 
undertook what the absolutists of commu- 
nism presume todo. Only little men profess 
to know enough to run everyone's business. 
It is that little man, at times definitely psy- 
chopathic, who, having been given or hav- 
ing acquired in some way a ruling authority, 
becomes the arbitrary planner for a nation's 
economic activities, It is that little man, 
sometimes a madman, who, in his fear, sur- 
rounds himself with a labyrinthine army of 
secret police, closes all the channels of free 
information, discussion, and education, and 
confiscates much of the energies of his sub- 
jects to bulwark himself and his coconspira- 
tors with Cyclopean armament not needed 
for any honest or constructive purpose. It is 
that little man always behind the promulga- 
tion of an ideology that makes the individual 
only a pawn and a helot of a mythical god 
called the state, a premise derived from 


either a profound ignorance or a licentious 
lust for power, 


Done by an individual 


By contrast, competitive and open capital- 
ism recognizes and utilizes the truth that no 
“state” or “society” or government ever in- 
vented a tool or a machine, wrote a poem or 
book, composed a song or a symphony, played 
a violin or a piano, painted a picture or 
carved a work of sculpture, preached a ser- 
mon or delivered a speech, drafted a law or 
drew a contract, devised a set of financial 
records or balanced an account, attended the 
Sick or cured the diseased. In a regime of 
competitive and open capitalism we know 
that all such achievements and services and 
a thousand more of kindred significance are 
done and performed by individual persons, 
each a self-aware, self-disciplined spirit that 
can best serve society through the guidance 
of his own inspiration, ideals, intuition, in- 
telligence, self-knowledge, judgment, will, 
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and ambition. Cooperation and teamwork, 
yes. But a man does his best teamwork when 
he acts voluntarily and with his own under- 
standing and approval of the project and 
methods of the team. In short, open and 
competitive capitalism is keyed to nature 
and to facts, and as Goethe said, “there is no 
trifling with nature. * * * It defies incom- 
petency, but reveals its secrets to the com- 
petent, the truthful, and the pure.” : 


VII. CLASSES AND OPPORTUNITY OR CASTES AND 
SLAVERY 


A fifth fraud of communism is its prom- 
ise to produce a classless society. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that anyone at the core 
of a Communist movement or government 
believes in this promise or intends that it 
be fulfilled. But it makes a seductive de- 
lusion for the hate, envy, jealousy, and 
vandalism that are the dominant emotions 
of the Communist following. 

No reason, of course, can be given why 
we should have a classless society. We 
would find it difficult to imagine anything 
more insipid or discouraging or more de- 
teriorating to the human species. We might 
as well advocate a classless school, wherein 
all of us would remain in the kindergarten. 
Or, from cognate folly, we might propose 
classless trees, vegetation and animals, or 
assembly line humans with no change in 
models. EA 

Nature herself, abhoring monotony and 
sameness, is the great classifier. Although 
she has created by a process of evolution, 
two amazing facts about her creation are its 
infinite variety and its numerous sharp defi- 
nitions. She has made human beings as dif- 
ferent as they can be and still have enough 
in common to be identifiable as members of 
the species. 

A classless society is an impossibility. But 
in a wise, cultured, and kindly civilization, 
every class into which people naturally group 
themselves by their common interests and 
skills, their kindred education, comparable 
means, intelligence, culture, or success will 
have 2 doors, 1 for entrance and 1 for exit, 
neither of which will be controlled by hered- 
ity or autocracy. Thus the existence of ev- 
ery class tells us all that we, too, might be- 
long to it if we wish and try, if we fittingly 
equip ourselves, or if the breaks come our 
Way as they may. And thus it is that under 
the competitive and open capitalism of the 
United States, no caste exists, and no class 
exists except the natural, fluid groupings of 
people, and none exists with a closed door. 


The inevitable caste system of absolutism 


Compare this with the rigid, despotically 
controlled class-system of Russia. (Of in- 
terest: “I Escaped To Speak for the En- 
slaved” by Dr. Marek S. Korowiez, Life, 
March 1 and 8, 1954.) Her people are divided 
broadly into four classes, and no one moves 
from one to the other except by the will of 
the masters. At the bottom are the abject 
Slaves. Next above them is a class composed 
of the greater part of the population and 
who fittingly might be called the ordinary 
or the beguiled slaves. Not all of them are 
beguiled, to be sure, but the intention of the 
rulers is that they shall be. Give the rulers 
a few more generations in which to pursue 
their program of maleducation, and their 
intention could be realized. Members of this 
class are allowed bits of freedom in areas in- 
volving no risk to the ruling caste and no 
loss of thought control. The next higher 
class may be called appropriately the pre- 
ferred slavés. They are selected persons 
whose knowledge, talents, skills, or unques- 
tioning loyalties are deemed necessary or of 
special value to the oligarchy. This class 
includes scientists, engineers, entertainers, 
artists of various kinds, athletes in state 
training to display the Russian prowess, 
teachers, minor government agents, and oth- 
ers of exceptional usefulness. Within this 
class itself exists a rigid hierarchy, and re- 
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ferring to it as one class is justified only by 
relativity and comparison. Members of this 
caste are allowed a good deal of freedom, 
paid much better than the beguiled slaves, 
and given other privileges. An indoctrinated 
member of the class might believe that he 
was not a slave, but he would be abruptly 
disillusioned if he expressed a nonconform- 
ing idea. The top, most favored, and most 
highly paid class in the sharply defined Com- 
munist hierarchy is composed, of course, of 
the rulers, their courtiers, and entourage. 

It is true that when taking over a country 
and appropriating to themselves all the prop- 
erty of all the people, the Communist con- 
spirators liquidate the previously existing 
bourgeoisie, always anathematized in Com- 
munist ideology and propaganda. The cap- 
tors do destroy the previously existing 
classes. But forthwith the old classes are 
replaced by new ones, more arbitrary, more 
autocratic, more ignorant, selfish, exclusive, 
and cruel than the classes replaced. 


The Issue of Our Time—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the article, 
The Issue of Our Time, by Judge Wiliam 
J. Palmer: 

VIII. THE PROFANATION OF LEADERSHIP 


A sixth fraud of communism is its prom- 
ise to establish a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. ‘This promise is alluring bait for 
simpletons; it never is fulfilled, nor could 
it be; but it helps the conspirators, in gain- 
ing control of a country’s capital assets, the 
use of mob psychology and the elemental 
ignorance, hysteria and cruelty of the mob, 

No rationale ever has been or will be formu- 
lated for a dictatorship of the proletariat. It 
would be equally absurd to advocate a dic- 
tatorship of seamen over the navy, of privates 
over the army, of freshmen over the uni- 
versity, or of janitors and elevator oper- 
ators over the department store. The term, 
itself, “dictatorship of the proletariat,” is a 
self-conradiction. When there are more than 
one dictator, either the dictators must agree 
or one or more dictators disappear. In his 
book, “What Happens to Communists?” 
Michael Padev points out that since 1917, the 
following Russian Soviet high officials have 
been shot as spies or traitors: 

“Nine of 11 cabinet ministers holding of- 
fice in 1936, 

“Five out of seven presidents of the last 
central executive committee. 

“Forty-three of the 53 secretaries of the 
Communist Party central organization. 

“Fifteen of 27 top Communists who 
drafted the 1936 constitution. 

“Seventy out of the 80 members of the So- 
viet war council. 

“Three of every five marshals of the Soviet 
Army. 

“All members of Lenin’s first post-revolu- 
tion Politburo, his inner cabinet of 1917— 
except Joseph Stalin. 

Under Communist ideology all citizens of 
a country, after the necessary liquidation 
of nonconformists has been accomplished, 
belong to the proletariat. If they were to 
be dictators over themselves, how would 
they learn what dictates they might agree 
on except by a full, free and secret ballot? 
And if they disagreed, how would they recon- 
cile their disagreements except by the princi- 
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ple of majority rule? If they really pursued 
these methods, they would have a democracy, 
not a dictatorship. But such methods, of 
course, are not pursued. 

IX. PROFITS, AN ESSENTIAL OF FREEDOM 

Communists and those who would prepare 
the way for them in this country have been 
badgering the word “profits” for decades 
until today, if the word bears a connotatioh 
of evil to naive minds, including some among 
the clergy, college students and faculty, we 
ought to be sympathetic and to venture not 
criticism but earnest enlightehment. In 
their efforts to inocluate this sinister conno- 
tation, Communist conspirators have prac- 
ticed a seventh fraud upon the human mind. 

If you invest all your savings and borrowed 
capital, too, in a business venture; work 16 
hours a day to launch your project and 
carry it over the rugged pioneering hill, 
shoulder with your family all the burden and 
nervous strain of your risk and its uncer- 
tainty, finally reach a year when your in- 
come is greater than your expense, grow so 
you can provide employment for others and 
pay them good wages, you will have become, 
in Communist ideology, an exploiter of your 
fellow men, your employees, and they will be 
“wage slaves”. This will be so because your 
business will have made profits (your com- 
pensation for your risk, worry, ability, imagi- 
nation, labor, creation of jobs for others, and 
all your service to society). 

People whose compensation is called 
“profits” are people, too. Throughout his- 
tory, in commerce and morality, it generally 
has been recognized that if X makes his 
funds available to Y so that Y can use them 
as if they were his own, X is entitled to a 
fair compensation for the use of his property 
and to its return at an agreed time. The 
validity of this universal principle is never 
questioned except upon total negation of the 
concept of private property. 

Insofar as a share of profits is paid to a 
person not active in a business, it is only the 
traditional compensation for the use of his 
funds. Profits gained by the active owner of 
a business are his compensation for both the 
use of his funds and his services. The only 
essential difference between those profits and 
the wages of his employees is that the latter 
involve no risk of capital and are much more 
certain. If the profits prove to be the greater, 
that fact is an incident of the greater haz- 
ards and responsibility and all that they 
have involved. 


Profits, achievement and progress 


In the United States thousands of persons 
receive “wages” which are envied by thou- 
sands of business owners, who receive only 
their profits when any are made. If one 
man’s profits seem too high, so do another 
man’s wages. These are relative matters, 
and under competitive and open capital- 
ism—if it is really kept competitive and 
open at all levels—a tendency toward reason- 
able balance and relationship always is at 
work. 

To economists, the term “profits” has a 
restricted meaning which I intend to respect. 
But we should recognize the identity of na- 
ture in the profits of a business and the mar- 
gin of accumulation, reflected in possessions, 
which any person gains from his wages, 
salary, commissions, royalties or other com- 
pensation, over the cost of the consumable 
goods and services purchased by him. The 
significance in each case is merely that the 
receipts have been greater than the running 
necessary expenses. 

Broadly speaking, civilizations have built 
the tangible structures of their cultures in 
either of two ways: (1) out of the compul- 
sions of government and despots, and the 
slavery of peoples; or (2) out of the profits 
of the self-directed activity of persons, taxed 
or voluntarily given. We of America would 
be tragically unappreciative and dangerously 
purblind were we not to recognize that all 
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the tangible assets of our civilization, all 
its institutions of education, culture, enter- 
tainment and inspiration, have been created 
from the profits and kindred margins of 
accumulation of many persons acting in 
freedom, 

The pivotal distinction 


In 1953 the meat packing industry of our 
country gained a net income of seven-tenths 
of 1 cent on each dollar of sales. On each 
$5 in sales, it kept for itself 344 cents. In the 
same year, the chain food stores, providing 
a marvel of service, gained a net income of 
one and one-tenth cents on each dollar of 
sales. Not the faintest probability exists that 
these vital services ever can be performed 
so well or so cheaply in a society whose eco- 
nomic processes have been taken over by a 
political-police monopoly. 

In this matter of profits, we have the 
pivotal difference between competitive and 
open capitalism, on the one hand, and 
monopolistic capitalism, whether called 
socialism or communism, on the other. The 
purpose and method of open and competi- 
tive capitalism are to use profits, whether 
classified as such or as wages, salary, annu- 
ities, royalties, rents, dividends, retirement 
payments or otherwise, to make the greatest 
possible number of people independent of 
the state and independent of the charity of 
others. With human nature as it is, the 
results will fall short of perfection, but they, 
nevertheless, will be comparatively success- 
ful and remarkable. Having achieved them, 
competitive and open capitalism then pro- 
vides the profits, or even capital assets, if 
necessary, to care for those who have not 
reached such independence, or who, once 
having gained it, have lost it. 

The purpose and method of communism 
are to deprive everyone of profits and thus 
make everyone wholly dependent upon the 
state—or, rather, on the few who rule and 
who call themselves the state. 

Because profits are the lifeblood of any sys- 
tem of free economy, those who would pre- 
pare the way in this country for a com- 
munistic monopoly never miss a chance to 
asperse or belittle the genius behind all our 
profits, the American business builder and 
executive, or to destroy or reduce his profits. 
You will find them lending their support to 
every proposal and project (sometimes as the 
originating schemers) that either harasses, 
or promises opportunity for the harassment 
of, or deprecates that businessman. 


Three channels of economic activity 


The Machiavelian minds behind this pre- 
paring of the way appreciate more fully than 
many legislators and political executives 
the significance of the following facts: In a 
free economy, people obtain gainful employ- 
ment through three channels: (1) self-em- 
ployment, (2) private institutions owned by 
others, and (3) government. Obviously, the 
greater the employment in channels 1 and 2, 
the lighter the burden on government. It 
would seem to be apparent to most adult 
minds that a wise government would do 
everything within its power to encouage em- 
ployment in channels 1 and 2, and would 
adopt no measure or policy without first 
putting it to the test: What will the effect 
of this be on employment opportunities in 
private enterprise? Only profits make such 
employment possible. 

Cycles of higher and lower activity and 
their accompanying psychological cycles are 
not only inevitable in any sound economy, 
but within limits, are beneficial. It is dur- 
ing periods of reduced activity that the best 
thinking, house cleaning, planning, and self- 
disciplining are done in the economic struc- 
ture. Such periods are pruning times; roots 
are strengthened and driven into new soil; 
and, following every recession and depression, 
the economic organism of a free society 
burgeons with renewed vigor and variety. 
But you will observe that the first and only 
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thing some persons and groups want us to 
think about when a business cycle enters 
the downward trend is not how to encourage, 
support and strengthen channels 1 and 2, 
but how to throw the Government into 
large-scale employing business. 


How it could happen here 


The Government is not a producer of 
wealth and has no money to pay workers, 
except only what it collects from the pro- 
ducers. Government is merely the transfer 
agent; it may create the jobs, but to pay the 
wages it takes the money from the privately 
owned economic structure. In so doing, es- 
pecially if intemperate, it can start a vicious 
cycle. If the self-employed and the private 
employer of channels 1 and 2 already are 
harassed, the taking of their funds to pay 
for Government jobs, the creation of Govern- 
ment competition with capital drawn from 
them, and the imposition of other burdens, 
can reduce both their capacity and their 
spirit to provide employment. (This possi- 
bility is not fanciful. I am only one per- 
son, but I have known several instances of 
business closing down or refusing to ex- 
pand because of the discouraging policies 
or practices, of or the atmosphere created or 
the interferences or obstructions allowed by, 
Government.) As such effects multiply and 
deteriorate the economy, those who know 
no method of solving any problem except 
more law, more Government, and more taxes, 
would throw the Government further into 
the business of directly providing employ- 
ment. In this way, as Communists know, 
totalitarianism can come to America, not 
by choice of the people, but by our innocence, 
the self-seeking of candidates for, and 
holders of, public office, and by our being 
victims of the craftiness, hyprocrisy, and de- 
ception of the Communist conspirators. 

It should be made known to every Ameri- 
can citizen who wants to be free that the 
sine qua non of his freedom is profits, 


X. ACCORDING TO THEIR FAITH, CHARACTER, AND 
INDUSTRY 


Communists have a pretty slogan which, 
no doubt, is enticing to many idealistic per- 
sons: “From each according to his ability, 
and to each according to his need.” By this 
slogan, they practice an eighth fraud upon 
the credulous. 

It should be clear that only God could 
fulfill such a promise, for aside from the 
necessary mechanics of the project, only He 
could search the minds and spirits of men, 
know the capacities of their minds and 
bodies, and thus be able to determine their 
abilities and needs. Henry David Thoreau 
proved that man really needs very little in 
the way of material goods and services. Per- 
haps that fact is what the Communists have 
in mind. Their results would so indicate. 
However, Thoreau and all the philosophers 
and ascetics who have proved the same point 
have had intangible, spiritual resources, 
which communism not only does not pro- 
vide, but denies. Its materialism and athe- 
ism are throwbacks, placing it thousands 
of years in the rear of the forefront of evo- 
lution. Its doctrine that man is a mere 
creature of his material environment and is 
molded in the image thereof has been proved 
false innumerable times. Mere physical en- 
vironment, from that of poverty to that of 
luxury, has a sorry record in the matter of 
establishing dominance over the human 
spirit. It is when we consider the intangible 
factors in that environment—religious faith, 
prayer, intelligence, love, understanding, 
trust, patience, the art of teaching, integrity, 
character, and ambition—or the absence of 
such factors, that environment challenges 
heredity for supremacy in influencing and 
molding the human mind and character. 
And when those spiritual factors in environ- 
ment are combined with the same factors in 
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heredity, the results can be prodigious. Let 
us note one example: 


An American family 


David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a gradu- 
ate of Yale, was a Congregational minister. 
He held two pastorates in a life of long use- 
fulness, one at Haddam, Conn., the other at 
Stockbridge, Mass. His wife shared his 
faith, wisdom, and principles. ‘Their re- 
stricted material circumstances were typi- 
cally those of the clergy of their time and of 
most clergymen today. Their children were: 
(1) David Dudley Field, active member of 
the New York bar for over 50 years, known 
as “The Father of American Legal Reform,” 
pioneer and persistent advocate of codifica- 
tion, of whom Austin Abbott said: “For at 
least a third of a century, David Dudley Field 
was the most commanding figure at the 
American Bar.” (2) Matthew Field, engi- 
neer, who built the longest suspension bridge 
of or before his time. (3) Jonathan Field, 
lawyer, highly respected leader of the bar in 
Massachusetts, who revised the statutes of 
that State. (4) Stephen J. Field, an early 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, and a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States for 34 years and 6 months, 
serving longer on that Court than any other 
justice. (5) Cyrus W. Field, financier, rail- 
road developer, one of the original projectors 
of the elevated railroad system of New York 
City, and the man who projected, promoted, 
and achieved the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable. (6) Henry Martin Field, a distin- 
guished clergyman, editor, and author, (7) 
Mary, who died when but a young woman, 
and (8) Emelia Ann, who married a mis- 
sionary and mothered a son who became a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, David J. Brewer. 

Manifestly the very tenets of communism 
prevent it from knowing or providing what 
each individual needs. But even if we con- 
fine the meaning of the slogan to physical 
goods and tangible services, we are con- 
fronted by the necessary implication and the 
fact that the few turgid capitalists who rule 
the Communist state set the measure of 
everyone’s needs. By the ideology of these 
overloads, the individual has no needs not 
subordinate to those of their golden calf, the 
state. 

Ability, spirit, and freedom 


On the other side of the equation, the side 
that reads “from each according to his 
ability,” the Communist tenets and methods 
again make performance impossible. Society 
never can receive from each according to 
his ability when minds and thoughts and 
bodies are controlled by the force and op- 
pression of dictatorship. As previously 
pointed out, the individual can find his 
ability and develop it only in freedom, in the 
self-choice of interests, opportunities, truth- 
ful information and learning, and in the 
ong se and enthusiasms born of free- 

om, 

Napoleon, in reflection, wrote: “Do you 
know what amazes me more than anything 
else? The impotence of force to organize 
anything. There are only two powers in the 
world—the spirit and the sword. In the long 
run the sword will always be conquered by 
the spirit.” 

Real human beings, men and women not 
cowed by masters, want more from life than 
their physical needs. A social, political, and 
economic scheme that promises no more does 
not promise much. Above all, they want 
the gratifications that come from independ- 
ent, self-drected achievement and from the 
service of others through that achievement. 
No gratification comes from being compelled 
by tyrants to serve. The aspiring musician 
does not practice 8 or more hours a day 
for years just for his physical needs. Neither 
for such a bare recompense does the medical 
student pursue the long grind of prepara- 
tion for a great and necessary service to 
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society. Open and competitive capitalism, 
rather than any other scheme of political 
economy, has provided the most widespread 
opportunities for, and has created the least 
interference with, the gaining of the finest 
satisfactions in human life. Under its free- 
dom and its generous support of religious 
institutions, even if one wishes to be an as- 
cetic or to seek Nirvana, he may do so. 


From the strength of the individual 


All enlightened persons, all reasonable per- 
sons, wish for the welfare of all peoples. 
They wish also that human society will be 
impregnated with the spirit of kindness. 
They do much to promote those ends. But 
they know that the weak, if they are to be 
helped, must be helped by the strong and 
that to destroy or prevent strength in in- 
dividuals is to promote weaknes generally. 
They know that no human society can be 
stronger, more resourceful, intelligent, cou- 
rageous or better informed than the inid- 
viduals who compose it. And they know 
that unless founded on these truths, no 
so-called welfare state can long be a welfare 
state. 

Before me is a clipping from a dependable 
newspaper. It carries a factual story about 
the work of a charitable agency set up to 
help refugees from behind the Iron Curtain 
learn about and adjust themselves to our 
kind of civilization. One of the kindly 
women in charge of the work is quoted as 
saying to the reporter: “It’s a trial some- 
times. Some of these people are 50 years 
old and still have to be told like children 
what to do. That’s how they lived in the 
old country. They were never encouraged 
to use their own ingenuity or imagination.” 

In this wholly sincere and artless com- 
ment, we have the ultimate test that must 
be faced by every government before the 
judgment of humanity and of God: Did it 
encourage and inspire its people individ- 
ually to use their own initiative and imagi- 
nation, to develop their own capacities and 
to be self-reliant and self-sustained? 


The Issue of Our Time—Part IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mtr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the article, 
The Issue of Our Time, by Judge William 
J. Palmer: 

XI. WHO AND WHAT HAVE FAILED? 


A ninth fraud in the Red conspirators’ de- 
sign, probably not a self-deception except to 
a duped contingent, is a propaganda piece 
that has been assimilated by a number of 
teachers, professors, clergymen, and young 
people right here in the United States of 
America. It consists of the two clichés that 
capitalism has failed and capitalism is 
doomed. We ought to recognize the pro- 
motion of these ideas as a master stroke of 
propaganda psychology. They are at the 
heart of every Communist message in school 
book, on campus, to labor union, or else- 
where. 

Insofar as these slogans are an uncon- 
scious projection of what the Red conspirator 
deeply knows about his own brand of 
capitalism (in the manner that a dishonest 
person unconsciously projects his dishonesty 
upon others), they, no doubt, speak truth- 
fully. The monopolistic capitalism of so- 
cialism is a demonstrated failure and may 
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reasonably be regarded as doomed whenever 
installed. It might be more appropriate to 
say that under it the normal development of 
the human mind and spirit is doomed. 

If you will try to learn from anyone who 
appears to have imbibed the ambiguous 
watchword that capitalism has failed, or who 
parrots the cliché, just what he means by it, 
you will have great difficulty. Your atten- 
tion may be directed to poverty, hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, mistreatment of employees 
by employers, mistreatment of tenants by 
landlords, and other undesirable conditions 
existing in countries where the private 
ownership of property has existed. (You 
probably will not be told of the mistreat- 
ment of employers by employees or of land- 
lords by tenants.) But many other factors 
also are concomitants of such unfortunate 
conditions, and nothing is proved as to cause 
and effect simply by the fact of coexistence. 
The stark truth that confronts us in all his- 
tory and everywhere is that people have failed 
(not all people, not the species as such, but 
many), failed to measure up to ideals we 
now entertain, failed under every system, 
every kind of government, every kind of 
regime. (Also, let it be noted appreciatingly 
that numerous persons have succeeded 
wondrously.) Three facts that utopians 
seem never able to grasp are: (1) That peo- 
ple, not gods, will have to work the social, 
economic, political, and physical machinery 
the utopians intend to construct; (2) rea- 
sonably good sense requires that societies, 
regimes, and governments be judged com- 
paratively before we choose one from the 
other, and not by an absolute, idealistic 
criterion, against which all will be found 
wanting; and (3) the folly of destroying the 
sound, demonstrated values of a regime, 
merely because people, being people, cannot 
and will not gain or receive equal benefits 
under it or ‘under any scheme that the 
human mind can imagine. 

The “phoniest” of deals 


What the red agitator really says when 
he tells us that capitalism has failed is this: 
“The private ownership of property has 
failed; therefore, help a few of us to seize, 
own and control all property; we will liqui- 
date the people who have owned it in the 
past, regardless of the industry and qualities 
of character by which they came into such 
ownership; we will manage the property— 
and manage you—better than they did. Not 
only let us have the property, but surrender 
to us your freedom, and your reward will be 
that we will take care of you from the cradle 
to the grave.” The deal needs only to be 
stated frankly to reveal its own absurdity 
and to draw the repugnance of every sane 
person of moderate or greater intelligence, 
imbued with a nomal sense of justice. 

As has been indicated already in this 
treatise, except for such spiritual under- 
standing as man has gained and the warmth 
and enlightenment that have radiated from 
men of spiritual understanding, nothing 
connected with our mysterious journey on 
this planet has done so much to help so 
many people succeed, and to express them- 
selves helpfully to society and gratifyingly 
to themselves, as the private ownership of 
property, and open and competitive capital- 
ism. In productive capacity and in origi- 
nality, variety and economy of production, 
no social, economic or political regime in all 
history can stand comparison with the 
achievements of our own people under our 
kind of capitalism. 

As for the future, everything depends on 
the wisdom and character of our people. If 
we are to give a growing population what 
it wants in material goods and care; if we 
are to resist the terrific pressures for a uni- 
versal-care-and-control-state, or to yield to 
those pressures without loss of freedom or 
of productive capacity; if we are to sustain 
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the deceptions, incompetency and waste in- 
duced from human nature by a state-care- 
for-all regime; it may become necessary to 
abandon our primitive monetary system, now 
a millstone about our neck, and in spite of 
which the tremendous drive of our open and 
competitive capitalism has achieved its un- 
paralleled successes, 


XII. THE MIND IN CONTORTION 


There have been persons, a few of them 
distinguished, who, in sincere and Christian- 
like concern for humanity, have been social- 
ists of one degree or another. But the cur- 
rent movement for monopoly which is called 
communism is an offspring not of love and 
enlightenment but of hate, envy, lust, van- 
dalism, and ignorance. Its specious dialectics 
and its motives require the atheism that ac- 
companies it. By its atheism it makes man 
the supreme being of this corner of the uni- 
verse, and it fortifies the position of any 
particular man as sovereign who can so es- 
tablish himself by cunning and might. Thus 
it releases men from responsibility to a high- 
er intelligence and from any reason for 
obedience to natural or moral law. And 
thus it authorizes dishonesty, theft, cruelty, 
murder and aggressive war to serve its ends. 
After a human mind has been contorted in- 
to the malformed framework of these false- 
hoods, its whole view of life is distorted. A 
mind cannot be pressed into such a mis- 
shapen mold and see facts, feel intangible 
factors, or think, as normal persons do. 

Communist proselyting has two appeals 
whch are denied to both democracy and com- 
petitive and open capitalism. The first is to 
the gangster spirit which lingers dormant 
in much of humanity. In normal American 
boyhood, that spirit works itself off in the 
playing of cops and robbers, cowboys, 
American Indians, the villains of the early 
West, pirates and their caves, bandits and 
their hideouts, and similar imaginative ad- 
ventures. Some of our intellectuals, real 
and pseudo, never had such boyhood experi- 
ences, and the gangster in them waited the 
furtive appeal of the Red plotter. He invited 
them into the most ambitious gangster move- 
ment in history. The second appeal is to 
ignorance of those truths that can be learned 
only from intelligent and honest considera- 
tion of practical dealings wtih people and 
human affairs. The greater the ignorance, 
the stronger the appeal. 

For democracy or our kind of capitalism to 
use either of those appeals would be to court 
disaster, for the ultimate success of both is 
conditioned upon the prevalence within the 
structure of a high degree of intelligence, 
understanding, practical judgment, and 
integrity. 

XIII. THE AMERICAN LAWYER: HIS RECORD AND 
HIS CHALLENGE 


What has been the relationship of the 
American lawyer to our system of open and 
competitive capitalism and to its conflict 
with the monopolistic, tyrannical capitalism 
of communism? The author, a lawyer, has 
not presumed in writing this article to state 
truths not already generally known by his 
fellows of the profession. It has been his 
hope, rather, to articulate the knowledge and 
thought of American lawyers, and thus to 
let all know that we have not been deceived 
by the stratagems of communism, that we 
have looked beneath its tinsel and its garish 
facades, and that we hold it in profound 
contempt. 

In this we are proud of our record. We 
are disappointed that even a few lawyers 
have been Communists, as, no doubt, a few 
have been. Although we shall do our best 
to see that any person charged with and 
denying such regression shall receive a fair 
trial, we shall not defend the regression. 
One Communist lawyer in the United States 
is too many. We shall not cry about “witch- 
hunting,” “red herrings,” “academic free- 
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dom,” “suppresison of thought,” or “abuse 
of constitutional rights” merely because a 
few members of our profession have been 
called before legislative committees to 
answer simple and clear questions about 
possible connection with the communist 
conspiracy. Neither shall be proclaim that 
because these events have taken place we 
have grown weak or fearful, and no longer 
dare speak our minds. Neither shall we 
please and encourage communist conspira- 
tors by joining reckless smear attacks against 
those who sincerely strive to expose sub- 
versive activities against us. 


Where reconciliation is impossible 


In addition to showing where we stand in 
relation to the world conflict between the 
two kinds of capitalism, this writing has had 
the purpose of proving the existence of facts 
disqualifying Communists from the practice 
of law in this country, in addition to the 
Red conspiracy’s avowed objective of over- 
throwing our Government by force. That 
fact certainly is reason enough, but it is 
not the only reason. This treatise, I believe, 
has expressed the understanding of nearly 
all lawyers of our land that no reconciliation 
between the ethics of the American legal 
profession and the beliefs, attitudes, and 
practices of Communists is possible. They 
are two opposite poles of thought and faith. 
Both cannot be trusted to serve the best 
interests of our country. A lawyer cannot 
sincerely subscribe to those ethics and at 
the same time lend support to the propa- 
gation of communism. He cannot without 
indefensible hypocrisy accept from our so- 
ciety one of its highest privileges and sta- 
tions while harboring intentions to destroy 
the very traditions and values from which 
the privilege and station derive their signifi- 
cance. 

Finally I am convinced that unless law- 
yers zealously dedicate themselves to the 
business of saving our regime of competi- 
tive and open capitalism, it will disappear 
from our beloved land in favor of monopo- 
listic state capitalism, with all its paralyz- 
ing effects upon the human mind and spirit. 


From gratitude to vision and vigilance 


That dedication must transcend all petty 
politics, party lines, party interests, and all 
the cheap, ridiculous sophistries hurled in 
party conflict. Our profession is the only 
one that has had the training and experi- 
ence in detecting deception, proving fraud, 
and fighting craftiness, to qualify it for 
leadership in the fight against the preparers 
of the red way. I believe that we owe this 
leadership to our country. Without claim- 
ing perfection in our system of capitalism, 
we know, appreciate, and have received its 
many values. We know that under it we 
have not been the controlled hirelings of 
despots, but free men with immeasurable 
opportunities. We know that our profession 
kas its life, vitality, and self-respect within 
the ideological and tangible structures of 
such capitalism; that most of our employ- 
ment derives from the myriad interests, 
projects, and problems born of the imagina- 
tion, daring, and activities of such a regime; 
that our compensation has been paid from 
the capital of millions of capitalists, small 
and great; and that numerous members of 
our own profession have risen from poverty 
to distinguished positions of executive re- 
sponsibility in the commercial world. We 
know that the world war being fought today 
for the control of the earth’s material assets 
and for the control or freedom of men’s 
minds is a life-and-death struggle between 
two kinds of capitalism—the worst kind, 
total monopoly in the hands of gangsters 
who call their system communism, and the 
best kind, open and competitive capitalism 
like that of the United States of America. 
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Get a Horse or a New Highway 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is, How soon can the Congress 
vote a sound money plan to help pay 
for the many highways yearning to be 
born across the length and breadth of 
our vast and verdant land, thereby ush- 
ering in a new growth of industry, 
health, wealth, and happiness for our 
ever-increasing and vital people and 
thriving economy? 

Life magazine, in its issue of May 30, 
1955, tells a story on the highway and 
money problem entitled “Dead End for 
the United States Highway.” 

I trust the article will be of interest 
to the House, soon to be called on to 
vote a sound-money plan to lay down 
road after road on a steady schedule 
for years to come. The story follows. 
It might also have been entitled “Get a 
Horse or a New Highway”: 

DEAD END FOR THE UNITED STATES HIGHWAY 


Among other things, the United States 
consists of 165 million people, 59 million 
automobiles, and 3.4 million miles of road 
and highway. The people are reasonably 
intelligent. The automobiles are big, fast, 
and comfortable. The highways are awful, 
although how awful not even the reasonably 
intelligent people appreciate. This may be 
because few Americans ever see as much as 
one-half of 1 percent of their Nation’s roads 
and consequently they tend to think of the 
narrow, congested, archaic, and hazardous 
one-half percent that they themselves cus- 
tomarily use as worse than the rest. 


This is in error. It is practically all worse. 

Another reason may be that Americans 
identify their highway troubles with traffic 
rather than with the highway itself. De- 
layed, frustrated, or bumped from behind, 
the American motorist instantly blames the 
other guy. This is like blaming the fish in 
the sea for a contrary tide or a shallow chan- 
nel, but the motorist does it because the 
highway and its defects have been so familiar 
to him for so many years that he simply no 
longer sees it as it is. 

This Memorial Day weekend launches 
what is going to be a record motoring season, 
during which more cars will take to the 
road than in any year in United States his- 
tory. Over the weekend there will be 50 
million automobiles on the highways and 
probably 360 people will die. Everyone will 
see the traffic but few will really study the 
highways. But those who do can reduce 
their own danger of injury or death, and 
those who examine the highway long enough 
might even be moved to do something con- 
structive about it and thus save themselves 
enormous sums. 

If this weekend’s average motorist could 
somehow be given an aerial glimpse in one 
look of the entire United States road system, 
crawling with molasses traffic, he would come 
to a fast boil of indignation. If he looked 
at it through the eyes of a highway engineer 
he would go jumping, screaming mad. For 
he would discover that while the highway 
network of the world’s richest, most mobile 
nation consists of 3.4 million miles of roads, 
only a little over 400,000 miles has what en- 
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gineers call high-type pravement—solid con- 


` crete or asphalt. 


1955 CARS, 1935 ROADS 
He would notice that the country has 
thousands of miles of back roads which aver- 
age less than one vehicle per day, and that 


` the great bulk of national travel is concen- 


trated on the primary road system. (Seven 
States have half of all United States cars.) 
He would observe that more than half the 
primary road system still bears the design of 
20 years ago, and that a third of it was built 
before 1930 when rural traffic averaged 26 
miles per hour (it now averages 47 miles 
per hour). 

He would look again at the heart of the 
United States highway network, the inter- 
state system which is less than 40,000 miles 
long and yet links almost all cities over 
50,000 population, serves more than half the 
United States population and carries one- 
seventh of all the Nation's traffic. Eighty- 
five percent of the interstate system is al- 
ready inadequate—narrow, acutely curved, 
dangerously graded, frequently intersected, 
narrowly shouldered or shoulderless—or in 


in the process of becoming so in the light of ` 


the next decade’s predictable traffic burden. 

If our average motorist had an experi- 
enced highway engineer at his elbow as he 
looked down on the holiday chaos, he might 
learn that whatever each motorist paid for 
this inefficient highway system in the form 
of physical damage to life and limb, or 
psychic damage to his nervous system, he 
was also paying an extra (and unnecessary) 
cent to 2 cents a mile for the exasperating 
privilege of driving on it. This is without 
reference to tolls (there are less than 1,500 
miles of toll road in the United States and 
only 2,700 miles of parkway or throughway). 
It is the cost of the extra gasoline, oil, tire 
expense, and lost time caused solely by bad 
highways, as worked out by Lawrence Law- 
ton, a New York City traffic engineer. 

Lawton’s study, which was made in 1950 
and figured the cost of gasoline at 23 cents 
a gallon (it now costs around 29 cents), in- 
dicated that it costs 5.6 cents per mile to 
drive an average passenger car on a con- 
gested business street, 4.5 cents on a 
“through” city street, 3.3 cents on an express- 
way. A similar study made in 1953 of Los 
Angeles area freeways indicated that savings, 
including allowance for drivers’ time, aver- 
aged 2 cents a mile for a freeway compared 
to an ordinary highway. The total saving for 
all drivers using the freeway would com- 
pletely pay off its cost in less than 10 years. 

Our motorist-observer might also be told 
by an engineer that a 4-year study of Con- 
necticut highway accidents shows that his 
chance of having an accident is almost 
doubled by driving on an inadequate, which 
means any old-fashioned, highway, no mat- 
ter how cautiously he drives, 

Finally, if he knew what the future holds 
for him, this weekend motorist would take 
a last look from on high at the highway net- 
work below, then tear up his driver’s li- 
cense and sell his car. In recent years 
United States auto production has aver- 
aged about 6 million new vehicles per year 
while the Nation has been scrapping around 
4 million a year. The result: 15 years ago 
this country had 32 million motor vehicles, 
today it has almost 60 million. More than 3 
million new cars were produced in the first 
5 months of this year alone. By 1965, only 
10 years from now, there will be an esti- 
mated 81 million cars, buses, and trucks on 
the highway. 

But what kind of highway? 


This year the Nation will spend at least 
$10 billion for new cars. It is spending only 
$6 billion both for highway construction and 
for repairs, We are actually building cars 
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faster than we are pouring the concrete on 
which to park them, let alone drive them. 
Barring a world war or a 5-year strike in the 
auto business, the United States in the next 
decade faces highway congestion and general 
traffic paralysis that will be simply incredible. 

What has gone wrong? The answer can 
be found in the history of one stretch of a 
typically busy highway, U. S. No. 1 from 
Baltimore to Washington. For 200 years 
No. 1 has traversed almost 30 miles of roll- 
ing, sun-warmed, wooded hills in Maryland's 
countryside. 

A road was first scratched through wood 
and field from Elkridge, just south of Balti- 
more, to College Park, north of Washington, 
in 1749. ‘This was little more than a scarified 
streak in the earth, in some places studded 
with tree stumps, for no one much cared 
what happened to travelers. One of them 
in the years that followed was George Wash- 
ington, whose wagon once sank up to its 
boxes in the road’s rain-churned ooze near 
the Patuxent River, and had to be extricated 
with additional horses and ropes. Another 
time, when Washington had stopped at 
Spurrier’s Tavern at Waterloo for dinner, his 
horse fell dead, exhausted by the highway’s 
summer heat. 

The 19th century was a stagnant time 
for this road, as it was for almost all United 
States roads. Although a Washington and 
Baltimore Turnpike Road Co. was organized 
in 1812 and obtained a 60-foot right-of-way 
to build a turnpike over the old road, it 
never kept the pike in repair. Few such 
companies ever fulfilled their obligations; 
this was a time of burgeoning rail and canal 
travel. 

In 1844 wires were strung on poles along 
the road. On May 24 Samuel F. Morse trans- 
mitted his famous message, “What hath God 
wrought,” from from the Capital to Balti- 
more on his new telegraph instrument. 
That invention helped reduce the need for 
travel. 

After the Civil War, which affected the 
road relatively little since most of the fight- 
ing took place to the west, the turnpike 
company's charter was revoked. Ownership 
of the raw streak through the hills reverted 
to the three counties it traversed. When 
the 20th century dawned it was a 15-foot 
path of blowing dust in dry weather and 
an axle-snapping morass in wet, with grades 
as steep as 9 percent and treacherous curves 
coiled haphazardly through the hills. That 
is how things were 150 years after the birth 
of the road, when the Nation stood on the 
brink of the most stupendous transporta- 
tion revolution in history, and that is how 
things were with almost all United States 
roads. 

By 1906 there were more than 100,000 pas- 
senger cars registered in the United States. 
That year Maryland's General Assembly ap- 
propriated $30,000 for each of the next 3 
years to be spent on rehabilitating the road, 
henceforth known as State Road No.1. That 
experiditure, handsome for the times, was the 
beginning of a long, losing battle. 

State Road No. 1 was gradually paved with 
14 feet of macadem, concrete, and occasional 
gravel, although by 1910 the assembly had 
to appropriate another $100,000 for it. When 
it was completed in 1915, comprising 29.95 
miles from the Baltimore City limit to the 
District of Columbia limit, it had cost more 
than $600,000, and portions of its thin, 6-inch 
roadbed already had had to be resurfaced 
because of the intensity of the traffic. 

The steady pounding of the solid rubber 
tires on World War I's military trucks ground 
the road’s tender pavement to rubble and 
shale, and the record cold of the 1917-18 
winter damaged it further. So 3-foot con- 
crete shoulders were added to each side, in- 
creasing the width to 20 feet, and the center 
was repaved. In 1919 the State roads com- 
mission proudly announced it was white- 
washing all bridge headwalls, poles, and 
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other.objects near the road edge for safer 
night driving. Motorists applauded. White 
middle lines were added on hills in 1920-23. 


A KILLER’S MOUNTING TOLL 


The road had begun killing people—2 or 3 
a year—long before. Now, with traffic mount- 
ing and commerce booming along its nar- 
row length, more and more died in ghastlier 
accidents. Pop stands, a few discreet speak- 
easies, filling stations, and real estate shacks 
grew up along the road. In the dark of night 
bootleggers in souped-up cars ran their loads 
of liquor along it. 

The nicknames the road collected describe 
its character: “Billboard Boulevard,’’ “Death 
Highway,” “Hot Dog Highway.” Of course it 
had a Dead Man’s Curve—a seemingly end- 
less “S” south of Elkridge which has killed 
and maimed dozens, and was twice relocated 
and rebuilt. In 1925 the road became a part 
of U. S. 1, the Main Street of the east coast, 
running the length of the eastern seaboard 
from Fort Kent, Maine, to Key West, Fla. 
Commerce along it blossomed anew. By 
1929-30 traffic was so heavy that the third 
complete rebuilding of the road had to be 
undertaken. The original 20-foot width was 
doubled, making four 10-foot lanes. But 
now it cost $1,760,000. 

For the road’s pattern and essential char- 
acter, like that of a human, had been formed 
in the early years of its life and was con- 
firmed by the army of unregulated motels, 
pizza palaces, used-car or trailer lots, occa- 
sional private homes, and beer joints that 
moved greedily to its very edge, cutting into 
it with abrupt, accident-causing driveways, 
and lining it with eye distracters. Further- 
more, the State learned that while it held 
title to a 60-foot right-of-way wherever the 
road followed the ancient turnpike, it could 
not afford more than a 40-foot width wher- 
ever the road had been or was to be relocated 
because that would have meant condemning 
now costly business property. 

Thus, even a quarter century ago, the road 
had become a hardened artery impossible to 
enlarge, a taut, nervous, peril-filled channel 
through which traffic poured and trucks 
roared in constantly increasing streams. 
The road averaged 6,000 vehicles a day then, 
but this often reached 18,000 or 20,000 on 
holiday weekends. Then there were hor- 
rendous traffic jams that reduced motorists, 
cops, and Monday-morning editorial writers 
to sputtering, apoplectic exasperation. But 
no one could do anything about it. 


OXCART ROUTE FOR GIANT TRUCKS 


In the years that followed, Maryland's 
road commission did all that could be done 
with that wreck of a highway: it eased some 
curves, eliminated grade crossings, widened 
bridges, installed traffic signals and spent 
millions of dollars in all on the 30 miles. 
Yet as the century’s second half began, it 
was still a road that had once been laid out 
for horse-drawn stages and oxcarts, it was 
carrying 25,000 to 30,000 fast-moving vehicles 
a day (40,000 at some points near the Wash- 
ington end), killing 30 and 40 people a year 
and injuring 15 times that number. 

You did not have to know this to feel un- 
easy on the road. Each of its four, unsepa- 
rated lanes was only 10 feet wide. (Modern 
cars are between six and seven feet wide.) 
When two pairs of cars rushed side by side at 
each other on an 8 degree curve like the one 
at Beltsville there was little room to swerve 
or sway without chancing a side-swipe or 
head-on collision. Passing or being passed 
by one of the towering, 20-ton trucks that 
thronged the road night and day was a jit- 
tery experience. Always you knew there was 
the chance that someone would pull out 
from one of the approximately 1,000 drive- 
ways that cut into the highway or that the 
car in front of you would suddenly slow 
down to turn off. You drove with a con- 
stant, though only half-recognized, feeling 
of irrigation and anxiety that sometimes led 
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you to drive faster than the 50-mile speed 
limit in order to get this unpleasant stretch 
over with. 

Perhaps that is how some of the more 
shocking accidents happened. The couple, 
for example, who drove too fast one night, 
sideswiped another car and orphaned their 
seven children. Or the five young soldiers 
starting home on leave who crashed into a 
taxi near the Howard County line and were 
all killed, as was the cab driver, So savage 
was that head-on collision that the State 
troopers who answered the call had to walk 
through a blood pool that seeped over the 
thick soles of their police boots. Then there 
was the 8 a. m., broad daylight crash on New 
Year’s Day, 1951, when a Washington-bound 
car crossed the double center line on the road 
near Route 32 and smashed head-on into a 
north-bound one containing some Pennsyl- 
vania educators. The 2 cars contained 7 
people; all of them died. One body was 
hurled 75 feet into a field. 

There were hundreds of lesser accidents, 
sometimes 1,400 a year, for left turns were 
permitted almost everywhere, resulting in 
many, often multiple, rear-end collisions. 
U. S. 1 echoed regularly to the clunk and 
crash and shriek of outraged steel. 

Sadly enough, much of this bruising mess 
was avoidable. For instance, one of the 
greatest single cause of traffic fatalities, the 
head-on collision, can be virtually elimi- 
nated by an adequate middle strip separat- 
ing the opposing lanes of traffic. While this 
narrow road had no room for the 15-foot 
strip regarded as necessary, some sort of nar- 
row but high curb would have helped. But 
local merchants, dependent on the road's 
traffic for their trade, protested loudly that 
such a barrier would cut their business in 
half. For the same reason they protested 
bans on left turn which would have elimi- 
nated many of the characteristic rear-end 
collisions. 

Had the State been able to restrict the 
number of private driveways leading into 
the road, or to get enough additional land 
along it to create shoulders wide enough for 
pedestrians to walk on safely, the road's en- 
tire capacity and safety record would have 
been different. Even banning poles, signs, 
and other impedimenta from the pavement’s 
edge would have tended to widen it in effect 
for, as traffic studies show, any obstacle 
erected at the edge of a 10-foot lane causes 
drivers to travel 235 feet farther in from 
the pavement’s edge than normal, whereas 
objects 4 feet or more from the edge have 
only minor effect. But the people of Mary- 
land, and, indeed, the people of the entire 
United States who also help to support this 
road, had lost control of its borders even 
though borders can be as important as the 
central roadway itself. 

Maryland finally came to the conclusion 
that patching old No. 1 would never be 
enough. It inaugurated programs costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars to bring its 
roads up to modern standards, and one of the 
first targets was the Baltimore-Washington 
stretch. A few miles to the east of No. 1 the 
State and the District of Columbia jointly 
built an entirely new expressway consist- 
ing of 2 sets of widely divided, 12-foot lanes 
with gentle grades and long, easy curves, 
through a pretty countryside devoid of bill- 
boards, honkytonk stands, or grade crossings 
of any sort. The speed limit is 55 miles per 
hour and motorists now get from Baltimore 
to Washington without a single stop, in a 
half hour or a trifie more. They get there 
comfortably and safely, too, for it appears 
the mortality rate on this expressway will 
at least be as low as on similar expressways— 
one-third to one-fourth of the death rate 
on parallel, comparable old-style roads. 
Furthermore, although the entire length of 
29.29 miles was not opened until last Oc- 
tober, a part of it was in use earlier and 
diverted so much traffic from the old road 
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that only 12 died on Death Highway last 
year. 

Examined in the perspective of 200 years, 
the history of the now bypassed No. 1 is a 
discouraging tale of degradation and defeat. 
And that is the history of most United States 
highways. Once the highway was indeed a 
way—"that along which one passes or pro- 
gresses to reach some place,” in the words 
of Webster. But the rapid development of 
auto transportation, coupled with laggard 
upkeep of roads, failure to modernize, and 
the unrestricted encroachment of roadside 
business, have turned much of the national 
highway into a choked, slow-moving busi- 
ness avenue. The basic highroad principle 
has been forgotten. 

This year the Federal Government moved 
to do something about the degraded United 
States highway. At the request of President 
Eisenhower, a committee headed by Gen. 
Lucius Clay studied the national-highway 
situation and then made a series of recom- 
mendations, predicated on the expenditure 
during the next decade of $101 billion. This 
is $54 billion more than would be spent in 
that time at present rates, and the Clay 
committee proposed that the difference be 
financed in part by creation of a Federal 
corporation that would issue bonds redeem- 
able by gasoline and oil taxes. This drew 
heavy criticism from Congress as a dodge 
to escape increasing the Federal debt, and 
consequently national attention was focused 
on the plan’s financial framework instead 
of on its farsighted solutions to the Nation’s 
highway imbroglio. 

That was very unfortunate. The Clay pro- 
gram is noteworthy for two major reasons. 
First, it took into account, possibly for the 
first time in our history, the fact that all 
estimates of future highway needs have 
heretofore fallen grievously short of actual 
needs. An example is New Jersey’s new 
(1951) quarter-billion-dollar turnpike which 
was to have paid off its cost in 35 years; in- 
stead it will pay it off in 22 because its toll 
receipts are so unexpectedly large. (The 
turnpike itself is already being widened in 
places.) Clay and his associates recom- 
mended enlargement of the interstate high- 
way system by 1965 to accommodate the 
traffic volume expected by 1975, when the 
United States will have upward of 100 mil- 
lion vehicles. If the Clay proposals were put 
into effect, the United States might find it- 
self in 1965 a little ahead of its highway 
problem, for the first time in history. 


MAKING WAY FOR A CUSTARD 


The second salient feature of the Clay 
recommendations was the emphasis on the 
principle of limited access. With the excep- 
tion of the present total of 4,164 miles of 
throughway, the United States highway sys- 
tem has always operated on the principles 
of unlimited access, i. e., anyone owning 
property along a highway has the right to 
cut as many entrances into it as he wishes, 
anywhere on his land. When the highway 
was an empty road traversing wilderness this 
did not matter. Today, as the example of 
U. S. 1 shows and every motorist knows, a 
busy highway that is unprotected from every 
entrepreneur able to obtain a license to 
sell frozen custard or footlong hotdogs 
quickly ceases to be a traffic carrier. This 
means that the public which may have 
spent $1 million per mile to get the 
highway service it needs is quickly de- 
prived of that service by merchants who 
settle along its edge, lure traffic to the curb 
and fight every effort to keep cars moving 
steadily and swiftly. There is a neat illus- 
tration of the futility of this at Lafayette, 
Ind., where a bypass was built to carry east- 
west traffic around the town’s congested 
business section. However, access to the new 
highway was not controlled, with the result 
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that it was quickly lined with roadside busi- 
ness and its original purpose defeated. A 
chagrined State highway department is now 
considering the possibility of building a by- 
pass around the congested bypass. 

To restore the United States highway’s 
character, Clay and company boldly proposed 
that the entire interstate network be either 
converted to limited access through reloca- 
tion or land acquisition or protected against 
future encroachment by legislative act. 
This means that 180- to 250-foot rights-of- 
way would be obtained or set aside for future 
widening, and service roads would be built 
to accommodate nearby business. This 
would eliminate most crossroads and permit 
60-mile speeds in safety. 

Other Clay recommendations would in- 
crease the number of lanes in the interstate 
highway system by about 50 percent. The 
system would then consist of 2,300 miles of 
6-lane or wider highways, more than 28,000 
miles of 4-lane highways and about 7,000 
miles of 2-lane highways. All but the 2- 
lane highways would be divided expressways, 
with lanes 12 feet wide and 10-foot shoulders 
for buses and disabled cars to stop on. (One 
car stopped on the pavement can reduce 
the traffic capacity of a road by 60 percent 
and today car disablements occur once every 
20,000 vehicle miles.) 

Congress will almost certainly pass some 
kind of highway legislation this session, 
though not the legislation proposed by the 
Clay report. A bill introduced by Democrat- 
ic Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, calls 
for a Federal-State expenditure of about 
$18 billion over a 5-year period ($8.6 billion 
for the interstate system, $9 billion for pri- 
mary, secondary and urban highways and 
$330 million for park, forest and other mis- 
cellaneous roads). The Gore bill’s modest 
provisions, which would be conventionally 
financed by Government appropriation, have 
been attacked by a number of State gover- 
nors, as well as by New York’s famed high- 
way and park expert, Robert Moses, who 
has pointed out that the Gore bill does not 
provide for proper land acquisition and that 
its pay-as-you-go feature is shortsighted, 
since future drivers who will use the new 
roads will not have to help pay for them. 

Still, the Gore bill has survived Senate 
committee hearings. The House on the other 
hand, is known to show somewhat more 
favor for the Clay plan. Since Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey has suggested that the 
Federal debt limit be increased to include 
the bond-financing feature, it seems possible 
that some of its provisions may be adopted. 

Whether or not Congress adopts the Clay 
$101 billion program, the United States will 
spend that much in the next decade on its 
roads anyhow. Even at the present slim 
rate of expenditure, it will spend $47 billion 
in the next decade. But it will spend far 
more than what it normally spends on road 
maintenance for automobile insurance to 
safeguard itself on its insecure roads. And 
it will spend, unknowingly, about $5.5 bil- 
lion this year on extra gas, oil, tires, etc., 
expense caused by unnecessary stops and 
starts and long waits. That figure will rise 
to $8 billion a year by 1965. 

As a formrer United States roads Commis- 
sioner has remarked, a nation pays for good 
roads whether it has them or not—and it 
pays more for bad roads. That being the 
case, it would seem that the cheaper price 
tag on the Gore bill is more apparent than 
real. The objections to the original financ- 
ing methods of the Clay program were sound, 
but nothing less than the broad planning 
and new construction embodied in that pro- 
gram will save the country from eventual 
strangulation. The obvious problem before 
Congress, therefore, is to find a sound finan- 
cial base for a program with the breadth of 
the Clay proposals. 
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Statement of Miles D. Kennedy, Director, 
National Legislative Commission, the 
American Legion, Before a Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, on Alien Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the testimony of Miles D. Ken- 
nedy, director, national legislative com- 
mission of the American Legion, on July 
1, 1954, before the Special Senate Sub- 
committee Investigating Administration 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

My name is Miles D. Kennedy, and I am 
the national legislative director of the Ameri- 
can Legion. Our office is at 1608 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

I would like to express to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
the thanks and appreciation of our national 
organization for permitting us to appear be- 
fore you in connection with your delibera- 
tions on the bill, S. 3423, to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The American Legion was born as the 
result of a conflict between Germany and 
the United States. The legislation under 
consideration here involves a basic prin- 
ciple upon which the American Legion 
expressed itself shortly after it was born. 

In the preamble to our national constitu- 
tion we expressed the principle, and it is 
still there, as follows: 

“To make right the master of might.” 

In presenting our ideas with relation to 
the pending bill, S. 3423, I hope you will 
keep in mind the American Legion is moti- 
vated solely by its desire to practice what 
it has always preached, namely, that the 
right thing must be done always. 

During the 1953 National Convention of 
the American Legion a resolution dealing 
with the subject matter and emanating from 
the convention committee on foreign rela- 
tions was duly adopted. A portion of said 
resolution reads as follows: 

“We urge that the Congress by proper leg- 
islation return to German nationals, as has 
already been returned to Italian nationals, 
their properties seized and now in the hands 
of the Custodian of Alien Property.” 

It is on the basis of the foregoing resolu- 
tion that we appear before you in support 
of the bill, 5. 3423. 

I have read the final report of the Subcom- 
mittee To Examine and Review the Admin- 
istration of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, filed on or about the 27th day 
of January 1954. 

Several of the statements hereinafter set 
forth were taken from the final report. I 
am frank to admit I do not see how the 
statements as contained in the final report 
could be improved upon, and furthermore, 
they appear to be in line with the thinking of 
the delegates to our 1953 national conven- 
tion when they adopted the resolution quoted 
above. - 

We must keep in mind that the present 
policy of the United States Government is to 
encourage the investment of private funds in 
countries all over the world. A continuance 
of a confiscatory policy with regard to alien 
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assets in this country might well find the 
United States faced with the confiscation of 
billions of dollars worth of property of its 
own nationals by foreign governments and a 
precedence for such drastic measures set by 
our own example. 

As the language which I have quoted from 
our 1953 resolution will disclose, the national 
convention which adopted our position with 
relation to this seized enemy alien» property 
made no reference to the source which we 
now understand brought about a change of 
policy in the United States on this subject. 

A careful reading of the report adopted by 
your committee, Mr. Chairman, will, we 
think, convince anyone that the failure to 
return seized enemy alien property was due 
to action started, inspired, and actually car- 
ried out by alleged Soviet agents operating 
within our own Treasury Department during 
World War II. 

We earnestly recommend that every Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate make careful 
stucy of the history which is recorded within 
the pages of your committee’s report filed on 
January 27, 1954. And we also earnestly rec- 
ommend that every Member of the Congress 
obtain and study all available information 
Telative to the operations of certain indi- 
viduals named in the report, after they left 
the United States Treasury Department and 
were engaged in operations involving the 
International Monetary Fund, matters in- 
volving reparations, settlements, and so 
forth. It is our firm conviction that after 
such a study any Member of the United 
States Congress would desire, as we do, to 
correct the wrongs which were brought about 
by the successful operations of those indi- 
viduals. 

We respectfully submit it is inconceivable 
that the United States foreign policy can be 
so inconsistent as to be in the position of 
advancing huge sums of money to Western 
Germany and Japan, and on the other hand 
continue to administer millions in assets 
confiscated from individual citizens of these 
countries on a theory of reparations or de- 
terrent to future wars. As was stated by the 
American Bar Association on March 29, 1943, 
when its house of delegates approved the rec- 
ommendations of its committee on custody 
and management of alien property. 

“Confiscation is contrary to the principles 
of law. It is contrary to our constitutional 
law principles, and to the principles of in- 
ternational law. When the reign of law for 
which we are fighting returns, parties injured 
by confiscation may be expected to seek just 
redress; and a just administration of law may 
be expected to award such redress. It has 
been so in the past, and if the basic tradi- 
tional concepts of justice have meaning, it 
will be so again.” 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, in the case of Techt v. 
Hughes (229 New York 222), in referring to 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, 65th Congress, 1st session, Report No. 
13, quoted therefrom as follows: 

“Under the old rule warring nations did 
not respect the property rights of their ene- 
mies, but a more enlightened opinion pre- 
vails at the present time, and it is now 
thought to be entirely proper to use the 
property of enemies without confiscating it.” 

Former Secretary of State Hull on May 27, 
1953, the American Journal of International 
Law, volume 37, January 1943, page 94, said: 

“Moreover, the confiscation of these pri- 
vate funds by this Government and their dis- 
tribution to American nationals would re- 
act against the property interests (some 
very large) of American nationals in other 
countries. It would be an incentive to other 
governments to hold American private prop- 
erty to satisfy claims of their nationals 
against this Government and to pass upon 
such claims in their own way. It is impor- 
tant from my point of view, therefore, that 
the United States should not depart in any 
Gegree from its traditional attitude with re- 
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spect to the sanctity of private property 
within our territory whether such property 
belongs to nationals of former enemy pow- 
ers, or to those of friendly powers. A de- 
parture from that policy and the taking over 
of such property, except for a public purpose 
and coupled with the assumption of liability 
to make just compensation, would be fraught 
with disastrous results.” 

The present foreign policy of the United 
States is directed toward the strengthening 
of the free world and integrating Germany 
and Japan into that policy. ; 

We submit therefore such a policy must 
be predicated on the development of good 
will and this can scarcely be accomplished 
by a punitive approach to the disposition of 
the property of alien nationals. 

As above stated, we as a Nation seek to 
encourage private investment in foreign 
countries. If, in the event of another war, 
other nations should follow the concept of 
irrevocable confiscation as a retaliatory meas- 
ure, the philosophy now followed under 
existing law cannot be said to be conducive 
to the investment or risk of capital abroad. 
The problem is of sufficient importance to 
warrant prompt action by the Congress. 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
the items contained on pages 28 and 29 of 
the subcommittee’s final report wherein 
reference is made to cases of men born in 
Germany, and who were serving in the 
American Armed Forces when killed in ac- 
tion, but because their heirs were residents 
of Germany the assets of their estates were 
vested by the Office of Alien Property. In 
my humble opinion, such action was legally, 
morally, and ethically wrong and should not 
be condoned. fn such cases, equity and sim- 
ple justice should prevail. 

It is one thing to seize an enemy alien’s 
property while a war is being fought, but 
World War II has been over now for nearly 
9 years and it is high time that the proper- 
ties seized and still in the hands of the 
custodian of alien property were returned to 
the German nationals, especially those who 
are not behind the so-called Iron Curtain. 

The anti-Communist nations of the world 
are desperately engaged in seeking an era 
of lasting peace. It is important that we of 
the United States use every possible means 
of selling our ideals all over the world. 

The return of these vested properties 
would be a potent ideological weapon in the 
cold war now being waged for the control 
of the minds of men. Let us do unto other 
nations as we would have them do unto us. 

To again quote from the preamble to the 
constitution of the American Legion, “Let 
us make right the master of might.” 

Last March when Chancellor Adenauer was 
questioned about this subject, he said, and 
I quote from the New York Times of March 
8, 1954: 

“Any just solution of this question will 
strengthen the confidence of the German 
people in the principles of the free world, 
will make fast the friendship between the 
American and German peoples and will re- 
lieve the German Government of a great 
worry.” 

At a press conference a few days later, 
President Eisenhower was asked to comment 
on Dr. Adenauer’s statement. The New York 
Times of March 11, 1954, paraphrased the 
President as saying: 

“This was a difficult problem, but he fa- 
vored a return of the assets seized during 
World War II, as suggested by Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany.” 

The United States of America has given 
West Germany approximately $314 billion 
since 1945. The American Legion feels that 
the ill will which we have incurred by our 
refusal to return the seized properties of 
West German nationals, has largely, if not 
entirely, offset the goodwill which our help 
to them should have built up for us. 
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The American Legion feels it is high time 
that we remedy this condition, reverse the 
policy inspired by alleged Soviet agents, and 
return to the West Germans, now among our 
staunchest allies in Europe, the property 
which is rightfully theirs. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that 
the seized properties of the Italian nationals 
were returned approximately 7 years ago. 

The pending legislation constitutes a re- 
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Hughes, and Hull, in lieu of the policy of 
confiscation brought about by alleged Soviet 
agents working within our midst. 

It is my understanding that the United 
States authorities returned approximately 
one-half of the Krupp properties located in 
the American-controlled zone of Germany. 
If that be so, what justification can there be 
for continuing to hold properties belonging 
to German nationals and which are located 
within the continental United States? 

Within the past week, in the course of 
Prime Minister Churchill’s visit with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Washington, they jointly 
reaffirmed that West Germany should take 
its place as an equal and sovereign partner 
in the western community. To continue at 
the same time to treat West Germany as a 
vanquished enemy would be inconsistent to 
the point of absurdity. The people of West 
Germany, potentially our strongest allies 
in Western Europe, can hardly be expected 
to give us wholehearted cooperation in de- 
fending against Communist aggression if we 
are at the same time trying to relegate them 
to a sort of second-class status. 

I feel that the bill, S. 3423, provides an 
expeditious method of handling the return 
of the vested properties to their rightful 
owners, and at the same time affords reason- 
able protection to American interests. 

Therefore, on behalf of the national or- 
ganization of the American Legion, I re- 
spectfully request that the subcommittee 
approve the bill, S. 3423, and so report to the 
full Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 


A Defense of Capitalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Mr. Robert 
J. Block, of Seattle, at the University of 
Washington YMCA Public Affairs Forum 
on April 14, 1955. Mr. Block, a promi- 
nent businessman who is active in civic 
affairs in Seattle, gives a clear analysis 
of why our dynamic and flexible Ameri- 
can capitalism offers the greatest bene- 
fit to all of us: 

A DEFENSE OF CAPITALISM 
(Address by Robert J. Block at the University 
of Washington YMCA Public Affairs Forum, 

April 14, 1955) 

I am pleased to be your guest this aft- 
ernoon, and to have an opportunity to re- 
spond to Dr. Huberman, whom I had the 
pleasure of hearing with many of you last 
Thursday. 

Dr. Huberman and I would agree, I am cer- 
tain, on many common objectives. However, 
I would take serious issue with him on 
whether his economic and social system 
would be compatible with our American tra- 
dition and be for the common good, I am 
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not one of those who cringe at socialism; 
one who believes that socialism is un-Ameri- 
can. I do not trace the right of property 
to the inherent rights of man conferred by 
the Almighty. 

On the basic question, however, “What 
system of economic organization is best for 
our society?” (in other words, what form of 
economic organization, both in theory and 
practice, will provide for all the people the 
greatest in goods and services?) —after this 
question is examined, I submit American 
capitalism will meet the test. 

Last week Dr. Huberman pointed out that 
the profit motive created a class struggle of 
employers against workers, and that since 
the profit motive was geared to production, 
when markets dried up there was no produc- 
tion and there were no jobs. Also he said 
that the business cycle of boom-and-bust 
was inherent in the capitalist system. He 
said that the only way that capitalism could 


take care of its surplus production is by im- 
perialist expansion and by preparing for war, 
He stated that productivity was the impor- 
tant drive of free enterprise, and that dis- 
tribution was not considered. We agree, 
however, that an economic system must pro- 
duce goods and services for people, and a 
higher standard of living for all. He sug- 
gested that our free-enterprise system was 
inefficient, wasteful, unjust; that it bred un- 
employment; that it created parasitic serv- 
ices such as advertising, and other inessential 
occupations. He said there was no planning 
and that inevitably this leads again to war 
and to a class struggle, to a disparity be- 
tween the rich and the poor, to unequal 
opportunity, and that the poorer classes had 
no place to go. He said that socialism would 
result in no profit motive; that a bureaucracy 
would allocate resources to meet needs; that 
they would expand production on the basis 
of consumption; that we would have a 
planned and balanced economy and there 
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would never be any general depression. War 
would be what it is and not serve the sinews 
of capitalism. He did say that this might 
not be a utopian society, but it would be a 
great improvement over our present free- 
enterprise system. 

I suggest that this rather would lead to 
a drab, conformist community without com- 
petition and without initiative—a system 
which wdéuld inevitably lead people to ex- 
pect and be willing to subject themselves to 
bureaucratic control, and that the great 
strides in science and technology that we 
have made, where they now take 10 years 
would take a hundred years. 

The supporting statistics indicate the dy- 
namic growth of American capitalism and 
the increased distribution of its productivity 
and our national wealth. (See table of sta- 
tistics from the Changing American Market, 
by the editors of Fortune magazine, Hanover 
House, 1955.) 
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Let us first trace a little bit of the his- 
torical development of modern economics. 
What I am about to recite here is brief and 
by its very nature omits much that is im- 
portant. It well may be an over-simplifi- 
cation, but it is my view, at least of eco- 
nomic history in our modern times, and 
for that reason I think it is important for 
you to understand my views. 

In the 19th century, Karl Marx made a 
tremendous contribution to man’s intel- 
lectual storehouse, He synthesized history 
and economics into one academic dis- 
cipline—approaching man’s problems on a 
practical, political plane. The conclusions 
Karl Marx set forth came from an exam- 
ination of and experience with the cruel- 
ties, the injustices, and the imperfections 
of the early decades of the industrial revo- 
lution in the first half of the 19th century. 
Early Socialist doctrine, both before Marx 
and after him, was developed in this same 
climate of social injustice. European eco- 
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nomic institutions evolved from a feudal 
and mercantile -organization into some- 
thing akin to what we call industrial capit- 
alism. Unfortunately European capitalism 
retained many of its feudal antecedents. 
Many of Europe’s political and economic 
problems today in my view can be at- 
tributed to a private-enterprise structure 
that is rigid and unresponsive to the wel- 
fare of the majority. 

During this same period when Socialist 
doctrine was attempting. to cure the ills of 
an ailing Europe, a new country in North 
America was providing a framework of indi- 
vidual freedom and opportunity unparalleled 
in contemporary history. The colonies of 
18th century America had a simple, agrarian 
basis. From the Revolution of 1776 and the 
vast immigration flow of the uprooted from 
many lands, came a spirit of competition and 
conquest that opened agricultural and in- 
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tremendous technical development in trans- 
portation took place, which made possible 
the rapid exploration and development of the 
West. Our country was wise in providing 
free homesteads for private citizens, and 
there were vast quantities of natural re- 
sources available. This provided on the one 
hand a safety valve drawing off those dis- 
Satisfied with their opportunities in the 
crowded industrial centers in the East; on 
the other hand, the opening of the West 
Supplied a checkvalve on those employers 
who were ruthlessly exploiting their labor. 
American industrial development has been a 
reasonable balance between the advantages 
of a free-market economy and the social wel- 
fare of every citizen, 

Today American capitalism is far different 
from what it was at the turn of the 20th ' 
century. It is a system which is dynamic 
and which has a record of producing more 
goods and providing more services than even 
the most optimistic planners conceived. We 
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are meeting the needs of an increasing popu- 
lation and constantly crashing through new 
_ technical horizons to create living standards 
undreamed of by the average American. Our 
present economic era has been called the 
permanent revolution. I would like to try 
to outline why I believe this is true. 

First, there is a tremendous distribution 
of ownership, and the initiative rests not 
only with management but with investors, 
who constantly serve to. prod the operators 
of American business to new horizons. Op- 
portunity for recognition and reward is only 
limited by an individual’s ability and energy. 
There are no static classes in the American 
system. Dr. Huberman passed over this very 
lightly. He considered, as I recall, that the 
well-born were privileged and that the poorly 
born suffered under a burden which was 
almost impossible for them to overcome. 

I suggest that you look around; look at 
who is president of United States Steel and 
find out what Ben Fairless’ original back- 
ground was. Look at Mr. Louis Wolfson, who 
is now challenging the management of Mont- 
gomery Ward, and find out where he came 
from. This is certainly not the character- 
istic of a static society. Whether it be Rob- 
ert Young, the great financial entrepreneur 
who recently took over the New York Central 
Railway, or the man that he put in as the 
president, Mr. Alfred Pearlman, you will find 
American business people who came from 
humble beginnings, who had ambition, en- 
ergy, and ability, and who went to the top. 
On the other hand, in my own personal ex- 
perience, many well-born young men may 
enjoy the comforts of family wealth, but 
they hardly have the position and prestige 
in the community which would lead one to 
say that they are a privileged class. 

Second, in spite of the many surface de- 
fects, there is a basic acceptance of an 
equality of opportunity in our Government 
which has given our economy a tremendous 
vitality and our social system democratic 
reality. True, equality is not complete; there 
are areas of discrimination. But certainly 
any objective social scientist would have to 
concede that we are making tremendous 
progress in erasing these blights in our sys- 
tem. The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court to outlaw segregation in the schools 
may not be immediate in its implementation, 


but certainly it is a signpost of where our. 


country is going. 

Third, I think that our traditional insti- 
tutions of free expression, free speech, and 
free political association have served not 
only our social system well, but also our eco- 
nomic system. Embodied in the American 
spirit they have created the type of personal- 
ity that has met the competitive challenge 
and produced well. We have far to go. 
There is nothing in our economic system 
that is perfect; but on the record and on 
balance we have produced more, produced 
goods more efficiently, provided a higher 
standard of living to our workers than any 
other economic order. It is for us to con- 
stantly reexamine this system, to find out 
where we have failed and to make it work, 
not to discard it in favor of some utopian 
idea which might appear to improve the lot 
of man—but which I submit in the main 
would only change the problems. 

Fourth, the evolution of our constitutional 
government has been fluid; it has been able 
to meet the social and technological changes 
of our times. However, in my view, the 
underlying strength of our constitutional 
form is the principle of limitations provided 
by the checks and balances in our political 
system. It has been necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to regulate transportation, utilities, 
and communication, since they are vital for 
the insured health of our commercial ar- 
teries. The Government has also rightly 
established legal safeguards against abusive 
monopoly. 

However, when the President seizes the 
Steel mills, he has usurped power from the 
Congress and is checked by the Supreme 
Court, This is only one example of where 
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Government serves as a means of insuring 
the economic health of our country. 

Capitalism is often cursed as breeding hu- 
man character which counters the best in- 
terests of the people: Greed, and the exploi- 
tation of labor, are often equated with capi- 
talism. I suggest that we not criticize the 
system, but examine the minds and the 
hearts of men. Is it proper to charge free 
enterprise with failing to establish Judao- 
Christian morality? Have we failed some- 
place else, and should not, if this be our 
complaint, our focus be on something other 
than the free-enterprise system? No eco- 
nomic system, I submit, inherently possesses 
pure morality. There can be as much cor- 
ruption, waste, and human callousness in 
the administration of a cooperative or a col- 
lective farm as in the largest or smallest 
corporation. 

Another charge that free enterprise suffers 
is that it is a cause—no, not only a cause but 
a stimulus—of war. I think, however, that 
the record would disprove this. Look at the 
number of American capitalists who stand 
against universal military training; who even 
take the other extreme of believing in in- 
ternal retrenchment or, as it is sometimes 
called, isolation. I submit that capitalism is 
not a direct cause of war, but when war has 
come it has proved to be the most produc- 
tive and efficient system whereby the goods 
and services of our society can be mobilized 
to meet whatever threat or challenge has 
faced our democratic way of life. 

As I have said before, American capitalism 
is certainly not a perfect system. In the last 
50 years, however, there has been a tremen- 
dous transition in our maturity and our 
economic stature. Labor unions have reached 
a powerful position, and now that they have 
achieved power and recognition, they face 
the real responsibility of joining with man- 
agement in providing constructive contribu- 
tion to the common good. Business must 
also be responsive to new concepts and ideas. 
For example, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
fought bitterly by most businessmen, has 
contributed more to. the economic stability 
and the growth of free enterprise in the re- 
gion it serves than any chamber of com- 
merce project before or since. An increasing 
number of business leaders recognize that 
American business must get out from behind 
its blinders, and realize that whether it be 
a Tennessee Valley Authority or a free-trade 
policy, it is not for them to stand and con- 
demn but to be constructive contributors. 
Clarence Randall, of Inland Steel, who was 
Chairman of the President’s Commission on 
Trade, is, I think, an outstanding example 
of the type of enlightened business leader- 
ship which America has today. There are 
others—men such as Paul Hoffman, of the 
Packard-Studebaker Corp.—who have seen 
that we cannot live behind our own shores 
alone economically and must meet the chal- 
lenge of lower tariffs and develop a realistic 
trading policy if we are to establish markets 
in the free world in order to build a hard 
core of real strength for our survival in the 
contest with totalitarian communism. 

Presently we have an issue of private ver- 
sus public power on the Snake River, in 
which private power would like to build low 
dams which would serve the power needs 
but which would make it impossible to de- 
velop the region in an integrated manner. 
Many business leaders support the Federal 
dam program, and it is said in Oregon, which 
has never been known for its radical politics, 
that the low-dam policy advocated by Sen- 
ator Cordon led to his defeat. 

Let us examine the Valley Authority con- 
cept for just a minute. In fact it is merely 
the same management technique that Gen- 
eral Motors or American Telephone would 
use if they were spending their own money, 
Should government be less efficient with 
public funds? This is one example where 
the spirit and strength of American capi- 
talism serves to lead the way and show the 
people how things can be done. 

Since the debacle of the stock-market 
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crash in the thirties, we have developed an 
effective Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. They must be ever vigilant to see that 
the small investor is protected and that the 
public’s confidence is retained in the invest- 
ment markets. As I have said before, abusive 
monopoly must be controlled; but at the 
same time we must realize that bigness in 
itself is not a sin as long as it does not 
destroy competition. 

The recognition of the community respon- 
sibility of a business was well put recently 
by Mr. David Rockefeller, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank in New 
York, when he addressed the Executives Club 
of Chicago. Mr. Rockefeller stated, in refer- 
ence to what he termed “Banking's New 
Look’’: 

“Banks have changed in still another re- 
spect, one which also is having important 
consequence. Their management has be- 
come inceasingly aware of its public respon- 
sibility. Banks perform a rather unique 
function in that they are the institutions 
which bear heavy responsibility in admin- 
istering the Nation’s money supply. Al- 
though the profit motive is firmly entrenched 
in banking, as in other segments of our 
economy, bank executives have come to rec- 
ognize that they must examine problems and 
policies from the standpoint of the public 
welfare. This was not always so—particu- 
larly in days when our economy was less 
complex and our position in the world less 
central. Today, bankers recognize that they 
must respond to the needs which emerge as 
great social and technical forces work them- 
selves out. Enlightened leadership will be 
required if we are to keep up with this 
dynamic age—an age which has the con- 
stant stimulus of a growing population, ris- 
ing living standards, and continuing tech- 
nological revolution.” 

All of these trends, coming together in 
government, make it apparent that govern- 
ment should not be regarded as a dangerous 
separate evil that we have to live with, but 
rather be recognized for what it is: The 
spirit and the will of a great democratic com- 
munity which can serve all groups within 
the community. 

No, our economic system is not perfect. 
But if you examine it carefully and com- 
pare it to what has happened in countries 
where socialism has taken over, I submit 
that we should not discard what we have 
for a pig in a poke. American capitalism 
must meet the challenge of improving the 
public welfare. We must increase oppor- 
tunities for everyone. And of course with 
opportunity goes responsibility—an ethical 
and moral responsibility to our fellow men. 
We are contributing strength and substance 
to the free world; we are faced with a 
tyrannical foe, a foe in which authoritarian 
efficiency is paramount, designed to destroy 
everything which we have been brought up 
to believe is important. American capital- 
ism can meet this test, and look beyond— 
not to false hopes or dreams; but to hori- 
zons of peace—to better roads, to better 
homes, schools and farms, under a competi- 
tive economic system. 


Supreme Court Decision in Contempt 


Case of Philip Bart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 
Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 


the Supreme Court decision in the 
contempt case of Philip Bart would be of 
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interest to each Member of Congress and 

urge that each Member read it. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
No. 117—OCTOBER TERM, 1954 


PHILIP BART, PETITIONER VERSUS UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


(May 23, 1955) 


Mr: Chief Justice Warren 
opinion of the Court: 

“On November 20, 1950, the petitioner was 
indicted under title 2, United States Code, 
gection 192, for refusing to answer 32 ques- 
tions put to him by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives. During the trial 
in the District Court for the District of 
Columbia, the Government abandoned 24 of 
these counts. The District judge, sitting 
without a jury, found Bart guilty of the re- 
maining eight charges. On appeal, the 
Court of Appeals for-the District of Columbia 
Circuit reversed the judgment upon three of 
the counts and, one judge dissenting, 
affirmed as to the others? From that deci- 
sion, we granted certiorari? and set the case 
down for argument along with the two com- 
panion cases. (Quinn v. United States, ante, 
p. —, and Emspak v. United States, ante, 

in} 

P “In response to a subpena, petitioner ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on June 21, 
1950. He was then general manager both of 
Freedam of the Press Co., Inc., which pub- 
lishes the Daily Worker, and of the Daily 
Worker itself. During the course of the in- 
terrogation, members of the committee and 
the committee counsel posed various ques- 
tions dealing with Bart’s background, his 
activities, and alleged associates. Among 
these were the five questions, which, be- 
cause of petitioner’s refusal to answer, led 
to the convictions now under scrutiny. The 
particular inquiries involve petitioner’s name 
when he came to this country as a child, his 
name before it was changed years ago to 
Philip Bart pursuant to a New York court 
order,’ his father’s name, and the identity 
of officials of the Ohio section of the Com- 
munist Party in 1936.5. To the questions 
concerning name or family background, he 
raised objections of pertinency; to the other, 
he unequivocally pleaded the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

“In finding petitioner guilty, the trial court 
rejected these defenses as without merit. 
Before the court of appeals, petitioner aban- 
doned his defense as to lack of pertinency. 
The majority thought that this abandon- 
ment in effect erased petitioner's objections 
from the committee record and that they 
were thus faced with “naked refusals to an- 
swer.”® which did not require affirmative 
rulings from the committee. We cannot 
agree. ‘The objections were in fact made 
before the committee and the witness was 
entitled to a clear-cut ruling at that time, 
even though the claims were later abandoned 
or found to be invalid (Quinn v. United 
States, supra). Without such a ruling, evi- 
dence of the requisite criminal intent to 
violate section 192 is lacking. An aban- 
donment made 214 years after the objections 
were raised cannot serve retroactively to 
eliminate the need for a ruling. If the re- 
quirement of criminal intent is not satisfied 
at the time of the hearing, it cannot be 
satisfied nunc pro tunc by a later abandon- 
ment of petitioner’s objection." Therefore, 
the issue before us is, upon the record as it 
stood at the completion of the hearing, 
whether petitioner was apprised of the com- 
mittee's disposition of his objections. 

“At no time did the committee directly 
overrule petitioner’s claims of self-incrimi- 
nation or lack of pertinency. Nor was peti- 
tioner indirectly informed of the commit- 
tee’s position through a specific direction to 
answer. At one juncture, Congressman 
Case made the suggestion to the chairman 


delivered the 
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that the witness “be advised of the possi- 
bilities of contempt” ë for failure to respond, 
but the suggestion was rejected. The chair- 
man stated: 

“‘No. He has counsel. Counsel knows 
that is the law. Proceed, Mr. Tavenner.” ° 

“A few moments later, when committee 
counsel inquired as to certain details of pe- 
titioner’s marriage, the following colloquy 
took place: 

“ ‘Mr. UNGER [counsel for petitioner]. Mr. 
Chairman, what concern is it of anybody 
here—— 

“‘Mr. WALTER. We permit you to appear 
with your client for the purpose of advising 
your client. You apparently are old enough 
to have had some experience in court. 

“Mr. UNGER. Yes, indeed. 

“‘Mr. WALTER. Of course, you know there 
are many preliminary questions asked wit- 
nesses, leading up to some point. As they 
are propounded you will readily learn what 
the purpose is. Just advise your client and 
don't argue with the committee, because we 
don’t rule on objections.’ ” 

“The questioning proceeded on this basis. 

“Because of the consistent failure to ad- 
vise the witness of the committee’s position 
as to his objections, petitioner was left to 
speculate about the risk of possible prosecu- 
tion for contempt; he was not given a clear 
choice between standing on his objection and 
compliance with a committee ruling.“ Be- 
cause of this defect in laying the necessary 
foundation for a prosecution under section 
192, petitioner’s conviction cannot stand 
under the criteria set forth more fully in 
Quinn v. United States, supra. 

“Our disposition of the case makes it un- 
necessary to consider petitioner’s other con- 
tentions. The judgment below is reversed 
and the case remanded to the District Court 
with directions to enter a judgment of 
acquittal. 

“Reversed.” 

(May 23, 1955) 

Mr. Justice Reed, with whom Mr. Justice 
Minton joins, dissenting: 

“This case is controlled entirely by the 
rule enunciated by the majority in the sec- 
ond ground for the decision in Quinn v. 
United States, decided today. We shall not 
here repeat our comments made regarding 
that rule and its application which are set 
out in our dissent in the Quinn and Emspak 
cases. But we cannot agree that under the 
Quinn rule the petitioner here was not suffi- 
ciently apprised of the disposition of his 
fifth amendment and pertinency objections 
for him to be held guilty of violatnig sec- 
tion 192. For us the record establishes, as 
it did for the two courts below, that the 
petitioner knew that the grounds for his 
objections were not accepted by the com- 
mittee; that the committee required him to 
answer; that he willfully refused to answer. 
As the majority stated the rule in Quinn, 
page 14, ‘The committee is not required to 
resort to any fixed verbal formula to indicate 
its disposition of the objection. So long as 
the witness is not forced to guess the com- 
mittee’s ruling, he has no cause to com- 
plain.’ Under this rule we think that the 
extract from the record set out below places 
this petitioner in the status of one who ‘has 
no cause to complain.’ 

“ ‘Mr. WALTER. Did you ever hold any posi- 
tions other than positions with newspapers? 

“Mr. Bart. I did. 

“Mr. WALTER. What were they? 

“‘Mr. Bart. I was organizer and head of 
the Communist Party at different times, in 
different years. 

“Mr. WALTER. Where? 


“Mr. Bart. In Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
among many. 

“‘Mr. TAVENNER. The Daily Worker of 
March 28, 1936, shows you to have been a 
section organizer for the Communist Party 
in Ohio. That is correct, is it not? 
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“Mr. Barr. Most likely. 

“‘Mr. TAVENNER. Well, you know whether 
you were a section organizer for the Com- 
munist Party in Ohio, do you not? 

“ ‘Mr. Bart. I do not know the exact period 
of time you mentioned. It is 14 years ago. 

“ ‘Mr. TAVENNER. Who were the other offi- 
cials of the Ohio section of the Communist 
Party during the period of time you were 
organizer there? 

“‘Mr. BART. I object to this question. I 
will not answer it, standing on my rights in 
accordance with article V of the Constitu- 
tion, and furthermore I protest because this 
committee has asked this question of nu- 
merous people and has infringed upon their 
rights as American citizens. 

““*Mr. TAVENNER. I think, Mr. Bart, I should 
point out that your testimony relating to 
other people who were associated with you 
at that time could not in any way incrimi- 
nate you under the fifth amendment. : 

“ ‘Mr. UNGER. I should like to correct you, 
Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr. WALTER. You advise your client. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. You have told us you 
were a section organizer for the Communist _ 
Party in Ohio, and my question now is, who 
were the officials who worked with you in 
that work, that is, officials of the Ohio section 
of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. UNGER. Permit me to advise my client 
that Mr. Tavenner, counsel, is in error in his 
interpretation of the Constitution so far as 
the fifth amendment is concerned, and that 
Mr. Bart, the witness, is entirely correct in 
his interpretation of the Constitution, and 
has a right to assert that this committee 
has no right—no right, let me make it 
plain 

“ ‘Mr. WALTER. Under our procedure the 
attorney is permitted to advise his client and 
then the client, the witness, answers the 
question. You may advise your client. 

“Mr. UNGER. As he has stated in his pre- 
vious answer, he is not required to testify 
against himself. 

“ ‘Mr. Bart. I stand on the advice of my 
I am not required to testify 
against myself, and in accordance with 
article V of the Constitution I will not an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I was not asking you to 
testify against yourself. I was asking you 
to state the names of other persons associ- 
ated with you. 

“ ‘Mr. Bart. I consider this an attempt on 
the part of the committee to use this against 
myself as well as against others, as it has on 
many previous occasions. 

“Mr. WALTER. And therefore you refuse 
to answer? 

“‘Mr. Bart. I refuse to answer.’ 

“The colloquy set out above pertains only 
to count 8.4% We think the record also 
shows. that the committee rejected the 
pertinency objections on the other four 
questions which constitute the other four 
counts and therefore petitioner willfully re- 
fused to answer these as well. However, 
since conviction on any one count is suffic- 
ient to sustain the judgment, enough of the 
record is set out above to show what we 
consider to be the error of the majority. 
Since in our view the committee apprised 
the petitioner that his fifth amendment ob- 
jection was rejected, it is necessary to state 
our agreement with the courts below that, 
as the record shows, petitioner had waived 
the privilege by his answers to prior ques- 
tions concerning his Communist Party affil- 
jation and activities. We agree with the 
court of appeals that this is controlled by 
Rogers v. United States (340 U. 5. 367); Bart 
v. United States (203 F. 2d 45, 51). 

“It might be better practice for congres- 
sional committees to follow a procedure of 
specifically overruling objections of wit- 
nesses and directing the witnesses to answer 
in the manner commonly followed in the 
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courts. We feel, however, that in this case 
where the petitioner was apprised that his 
Objection was rejected and he still refused 
to answer, it should be held that he is guilty 
of a violation of section 192. We would 
affirm the judgment below.” 


(May 23, 1955) 

Mr. Justice Harlan, dissenting: 

“I would affirm the judgment of convic- 
tion in this case, on the reasoning stated in 
Part II of my dissenting opinion in the 

pak case, No. 9, decided this day. To 
What is said there I should add what follows. 
„ Even under the Court’s standard of 
apprisal” the record in this case is convinc- 
ing that Bart must have understood that the 
Subcommittee was insisting on his answers 
the questions involved in the indictment. 

I need only refer to the fact that four of the 
Counts of the indictment charge Bart with 
refusing to answer what was in substance 
he same question, namely, what Bart’s name 
had been before he changed it. As to these 
Questions the record shows the following: 

“Mr. Case (committee member). What 
Was your name at the time you came to the 
United States? 

“‘Mr,. Bart. I have already answered this 
question. 

“Mr. WALTER 
What was it? 

“‘Mr. UNGER (Bart’s counsel). Mr. Chair- 
Man, I think we are spending a good deal of 
time, with all due respect to the Chair, on a 
Point that has absolutely no bearing on any 

ue here. 

“ ‘Mr. WALTER. That is only your opinion. 

a Mr. Uncer. I said that was my opinion. 

. ‘Mr. Case. Mr, Chairman, I don’t know 
What the question will lead up to, but it 
certainly has been customary, when we have 

n interrogating witnesses who have come 

to the United States from other countries, 

know when they came to the United 

States, and to know under what name they 

Came, and to know the name,shown on the 

port. There is nothing improper or out 

Of the way in asking such a question. I 

nk we should have an answer to the ques- 

tlon of the name he had when he came to 
United States. 

“‘Mr. Uncrer. Are you suggesting the in- 
Quiry has to do with what this man did 
When he was 10 years old? You are talking 
about a 10-year-old boy. 

“Mr. WALTER. Just a moment. I think 
Mr. Tavenner should be able to proceed, and 
after his questions, Mr. Case, you may ask 
Such questions as you may desire. May I 
Suggest, Mr. Tavenner, that you refresh the 
Witness’ recollection by telling him what his 
Name was before he assumed his present 
Name? Proceed. 

“Mr. TavENNER (committee counsel). You 
are a naturalized American citizen? 

“‘Mr. Barr. Yes. 

‘‘Mr. TaveNNER. How did you become nat- 
Uralized? 

“ ‘Mr. Barr. Through process of my father. 

“Mr. TavENNER. What was your father’s 
name? 

“‘Mr. Bart. I have already dealt with this 
Question. 

“Mr, Tavenner. When was your father 
Naturalized? 

“Mr. Barr. I do not remember. 

„« Mr. Uncer. Just a minute. 

„ (Witness confers with his counsel.) 

_ Mr. Bart. About 30 years ago. 

‘Mr. TaveNNER. Do you refuse to tell the 
committee your father’s name? 

‘‘Mr. UNGER. Mr. Tavenner, he doesn’t re- 
fuse to tell the committee. He is trying to 
tell the committee that this line of inquiry 

a highly impro one. 

“Mr. Watres. That is not within his 
Province, The committee determines what 
= Proper and what is not proper, and it is 
Rot up to you to determine that. 


(committee chairman). 
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“Mr. Uncer. That is true. 

“Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the counsel should advise his client and not 
the committee. 

“Mr. UNGER. I am not trying to advise the 
committee. I tried to respectfully point out 
why it is an improper question. He is not 
ashamed of his father’s name or his mother’s 
name. What difference can it possibly make 
what his name was when he came here? 

“‘Mr. WALTER. We are not going to have 
you arguing with the committee or giving us 
your legal opinion, which may or may not be 
worth anything. 

“‘Mr. UNGER. I have no further comment 
on the question. 

“Mr. WALTER. All right. 

“Mr. Bart, you claim citizenship by virtue 
of your father’s citizenship; is that right? 

“‘Mr. Bart. That is right. 

“Mr. WALTER. Under what name did your 
father become a citizen of the United States? 

“ ‘Mr. BarT. Under his own name, 

“‘Mr, WALTER. What was that name? 

“ ‘Mr. Bart. I have already stated my reply 
to this question as far as I am concerned. 

“ ‘Mr. WALTER. How can you claim citizen- 
ship by virtue of your father’s citizenship if 
you don’t know what name your father used 
when he became a citizen? 

“Mr. UNGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

“Mr. WALTER. Let the witness answer the 
question. You may advise your client. 

“ ‘Mr, Bart. I have answered I am a citizen 
by virtue of that fact, and that this is my 
legal name by which I vote and am registered 
and am known. 

“Mr. WALTER. When did you 
change your name? 

“Mr. BART. Many years ago. 

“‘Mr. WALTER. Where? 

“Mr. Bart. In the city of New York. 

“ ‘Mr. WALTER. Did you have your name 
changed in court? ; 

“Mr. Bart. Yes; about 15 years ago. 

“Mr. UNGER. His answer is about 15 years 
ago. 

Si ‘Mr. WALTER. I understand. What name 
did you change your name from? 

“Mr. Bart. I have already stated my re- 
ply to this question. 

“Mr. HARRISON (committee member). I 
understand you refuse to answer the chair- 
man’s question? 

“Mr. BarT. My answer is that I have an- 
swered what my name is here, which is the 
only question pertaining to the inquiry, it 
seems to me. 

“Mr. WALTER. Of course all of this is a 
matter of public record? 

“Mr. Bart. Correct. 

“Mr. WALTER. And then I suppose you 
know that under the law a question inno- 
cent on its face can’t be arbitrarily ignored. 
You can’t refuse to answer such a question 
without running the risk of the conse- 
quences. 

“Mr. UNGER. I think, again, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Bart has indicated very plainly 
he has not been contumacious in any regard. 
He states his name has been Philip. Bart 
for a large number of years. 

“Mr. WALTER. Don’t argue with the com- 
mittee. You advise your client as you see 
fit. 

“Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the witness should be advised of the pos- 
sibilities of contempt when he fails to an- 
swer a question as simple and as proper as 
your question as to what his name was before 
it was changed. 

“Mr. WALTER. No. He has counsel. Coun- 
sel knows that is the law. Proceed, Mr, 
Tavenner.’ * 

“The very fact that the same answer was 
sought in four different ways must have im- 
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pressed upon a man of Bart's intelligence 
that the committee considered his objections 
unfounded, and wished him to answer. 

“For the reasons stated in my Emspak dis- 
sent, I do not deal with any of the peti- 
tioner’s other contentions, save to say that 
I consider them all untenable. 


é “I would affirm the judgment of convic- 
on.” 


1 United States v. Bart, unreported, Crimi- 
nal No. 1746-50 (D. D. C.). The opinions of 
the district court, denying petitioner’s mo- 
tions to dismiss the indictment, appear sub 
nom. United States v. Emspak, at 95 F. Supp. 
1010, 1012. 

291 U. S. App. D. C. 370, 203 F. 2d 45. 

3 347 U. S. 1011. 


‘Hearings before House Committee on Un- 
American Activities Regarding Communist 
Infiltration in Labor Unions, 8lst Cong., 2d 
sess., 2636. 

€ As phrased in the indictment, these ques- 
tions were as follows: 


“COUNT THREE 


“What was the name of the defendant 
when he came to the United States? 


“COUNT FOUR 
“What was the defendant’s father’s name? 


“COUNT FIVE 


“Under what name did the defendant’s 
father become a citizen of the United States? 


“COUNT SIX 


“What name did the defendant change his 
name from? 
“COUNT EIGHT 


“Who were the other officials of the Ohio 
section of the Communist Party during the 
period when the defendant was organizer 
there [some time in 1936].” Transcript of 
record, p. 109, Bart v. United States (91 U. S5. 
App. D. C. 370, 203 F. 2d 45). 

691 U. S. App. D. C., at 372, 203 F. 2d at 47. 

™Cf. United States v. Rumely (345 U. S. 41, 
48): “In any event, Rumely’s duty to answer 
must be judged as of the time of his refusal.” 


8 Hearings, supra, note 4, at p. 2636. 
® Ibid. 
Id., at 2637. 


“In one instance committee counsel ob- 
served that in his opinion the question asked 
was not incriminating, but this was disputed 
by counsel for petitioner and not ruled upon 
by the Chair. When petitioner repeated the 
objection, stating that he felt the question 
to be of an incriminating nature, and that 
he therefore refused to answer, the question 
was immediately abandoned. See id., at 
2638-2639. 

2 Count 8: “Who were the other officials 
of¢#he Ohio section of the Communist Party 
during the period when the defendant was 
organizer there [some time in 1936]?” 
(R. 109, Bart v. United States(91 U. S. App. 
D. C. 370, 203 F. 2d 45) ). 

8 The court attaches importance to the 
colloquy between Mr. Case and Mr. WALTER 
shown in the last two paragraphs quoted 
above, and to Mr. WALTER’s later rejoinder 
to Mr. Unger: “Of course, you know there 
are many preliminary questions asked wit- 
nesses, leading up to some point. As they 
are propounded you will readily learn what 
the purpose is. Just advise your client and 
don’t argue with the committee, because we 
don’t rule on objections.” Read in context, 
these excerpts indicate to me nothing more 
than that the committee was expressing its 
impatience with inerruptions by counsel. I 
am unable to read the record, as the court 
seems to have. done, as indicating that the 
subcommittee was avoiding taking a position 
on Bart’s objections. 
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Very Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Urbonas, 
LL. D., for Nearly 40 Years Pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, DuBois, 
Pa., Is the Recipient of Two High Hon- 
ors in the Short Space of 2 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of DuBois, Pa., regardless of 
church affiliations, rejoice with the par- 
ishoners of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church 
of that city in the two honors conferred 
upon the Very Reverend Michael J. Ur- 
bonas, LL. D., their beloved pastor for 
nearly 40 years. 

Assigned to Dubois in 1915, the year of 
his ordination to the holy priesthood, 
Monsignor Urbonas by his quiet and un- 
assuming manner yet fired with spiritual 
‘zeal has succeeded in building up his par- 
ish to the point where in piety, numeri- 
cal strength, and value of church prop- 
erty St. Joseph's plays an important role 
in the religious life of DuBois. 

In 1953 Monsignor Urbonas’ labors in 
the vineyard of the Lord were given spe- 
cial recognition when His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII elevated the popular and highly 
respected DuBois priest to the ecclesias- 
tical rank of Domestic Prelate with right 
to the title of Very Reverend Monsignor. 

On May 17, 1955, Monsignor Urbonas’ 
alma mater, St. Vincent’s College, La- 
trobe, Pa., conferred upon the learned 
and highly esteemed DuBois prelate the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

The interesting career of Monsignor 
Urbonas reveals that kindness, patience, 
perseverance, and deep religious fervor 
are to a marked degree responsible for 
his outstanding success as pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, and the interesting 
story of his priestly endeavors over a 
span of 40 years is related in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the May 
17, 1955, issue of the DuBois (Pa.) 
Courier-Express: 

MONSIGNOR URBONAS GIVEN DEGREE 

Msgr. Michael J. Urbonas, who has been 
pastor of a DuBois church longer than any 
other clergyman in local church history, fe- 
turns to his alma mater today to receive an 
honorary degree. 

His labors for the parishioners of St. 
Joseph’s church here for nearly 40 years gains 
added recognition this morning at Latrobe, 
Pa., when he receives an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from St. Vincent’s college. 
The degree is being conferred at the Spring 
Honors Convention. He is one of very few 
DuBois persons who has ever received an 
honorary degree from a university or college. 

According to Quentin L. Schaut, OSB, pres- 
ident of St. Vincent’s college, Monsignor 
Urbonas, beloved among DuBois area Cath- 
olics, was voted the honor by the president 
and faculty of St. Vincent’s college for his 
many years of outstanding service to the 
church and to society. 

a SAME COLLEGE 

It was from the very same college 44 years 
ago that Michael Joseph Urbonas, the son 
of a West Virginia coal miner, emerged with 
a bachelor of arts degree, and eagerly await- 
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ing the long years of seminary study in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Along with his B. A. degree, he 
also carried a gold medal which was sym- 
bolic of his scholarship, attentiveness to 
study, and general sterling character. 

The recognition granted Monsignor Ur- 
bonas today is the second within 3 years 
for the gentle and retiring priest. In No- 
vember, 1953, he was elevated by his Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII to Monsignor. 

After today, he will be known as the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Michael J. Urbonas, 
LL.D. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Law 
comes primarily for his achievements, both 
physical and spiritual, to his flock in DuBois; 
and for his contributions to projects con- 
ducted in various parts of the Nation, 


HUMBLE START 


Today, St. Joseph’s parish is housed in a 
new brick church and rectory, valued at 
more than $300,000; and the old frame church 
building, a monument to the pioneer Lithu- 
anian settlers in DuBois, completely reno- 
vated and now used as the parochial school. 

Where 40 years ago his flock was scat- 
tered here and in surrounding communities, 
today he finds a closely-knit organization 
functioning on all levels of religious, social, 
and civic activity. 

Monsignor Urbonas was ordained December 
18, 1915, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Erie, by the 
late Bishop J. E. Fitzmaurice. 


He originally was scheduled to join the. 


clerical staff in the Diocese of Columbus, 
Ohio, but because of the urgent need for a 
pastor in DuBois, the late Bishop J. J. Hart- 
ley, of Columbus, graciously consented to 
allow Bishop Fitzmaurice to ordain Rev. 
Father Urbonas and dispatch him to DuBois, 

But the Diocese of Erie had known of 
Michael Urbonas before he was ordained. 

During his summer vacation in 1911 he 
had come to DuBois as a seminarian from 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and spent the summer instructing a 
class of 80 children for their first Holy com- 
munion. He was the first seminarian Cate- 
chist in the Erie Diocese at that time. 

He came to DuBois again during the next 
two summer vacations and each year his 
work mounted. During his summer vacation 
in 1915, when the church in DuBois was 
closed because of the lack of a pastor, he 
continued his religious teachings to the chil- 
dren and extended his duties to Sykesville, 
Helvetia, and Soldier, where he also prepared 
two large classes for their first Holy com- 
munion. - 

On the day of his ordination nearly 40 
years ago, he was immediately assigned to 
St. Joseph’s Church, the pastor of which he 
has remained until the present. His is the 
longest tenure in one church of any clergy- 
man in DuBois. 


PARISH MUSHROOMS 


The zealous and untiring work of Monsignor 
Urbonas is in the fine buildings and organiza- 
tion that today is St. Joseph’s. He had 
opened a grade and high school in DuBois, 
and another school in Helvetia with 9 grades, 
all staffed by Sisters of St. Francis, whose 
motherhouse is Pittsburgh. The high school 
in DuBois was discontinued in 1952 because 
of the shortage of teachers. The school in 
Helvetia was closed 9 years ago because of 
the lack of pupils in that small mining town. 

Monsignor Urbonas through the years has 
been guest preacher during religious pro- 
grams in the Pittsburgh, Columbus, and Al- 
toona dioceses. He also preached several 
missions, beginning with an 8-day mission 
in his own parish. He also has given re- 
treats to Holy Name Societies, sodalists, and 
Sisters of St. Francis. 


EDITS MAGAZINE 


For a year he was editor of the Priest's 
Forum and of the Meile-Chrity for 6 years, 
an editor of Religious Progress for 3 years. 
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He also served as chaplain of the DuBois 
Knights of Columbus council. 

Now more than 60 years of age, he still 
is quite active. : 

He is the first Catholic priest to be elevated 
to the rank of monsignor since the late 
Msgr. Bernard McGivney, of St. Catherine’s 
church, and the first priest ever assigned tO 
any of the 5 Catholic churches in DuBois tO 
obtain an honorary degree from a college. 

Monsignor Urbonas, too, was instrumenta 
in developing the 6 acres that now consti- 
tutes St. Joseph’s cemetery. He, incident- 
ally, was granted the privilege and faculty 
to consecrate 4 of the 6 acres. 

Following his appearance at Latrobe tO- 
day, Monsignor Urbonas will go to Pittsburg} 
where he will participate in the dedication 
of a new chapel at the Motherhouse of 
Sisters of St. Francis. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by laws 
but only when the same shall be accomp4 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any areon? 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepen 
ent office of the Government submitting 1°- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shali submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing 
usual number. Nothing in this section Te 
lating to estimates shall apply to re S. 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). n 

Printing and binding for Congress, WHe 
recommended to be done by the Co ttee 
on Printing of either House, shall be 50 pen; 
ommended in a report containing an ap er 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, toget of 
with a statement from the Public Printer ©” 
estimated approximate cost of work 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, WH 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on printing: 
who, in making their report, shall give tP 
probable cost of the proposed printing U 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and 5 
extra copies shall be printed before 8U 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publicas 
tions are offered for sale to the public by eat 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern Me st 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at tet 
thereof as determined by the Public Prin of 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allo = 
authorized bookdealers and quantity at 
chasers, but such printing shall not ip 
fere with the prompt execution of work 
the Government. The Superintendent ‘and 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may author 
the resale of Government publications i 
bookdealers, and he may designate any H y- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of pn 
ernment publications under such regulati d- 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinte e- 
ent of Documents and the head of the te 
spective department or establishment of 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, se¢ 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences Will Ps 
give information thereof to the Govern me e 
Printing Office, that their addresses mAy 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Adequate Military Strength—The Key to 
Permanent World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Saturday the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Syminctron] deliv- 
ered an address in my native State on 
one of the most important issues before 
our people—military preparedness. 

With his strong grasp of the facts of 
defense, the Senator from Missouri 
summed up the forces that are allied 
against us and the forces that are on our 
side. He drew from his rich experience 
as one of the most distinguished Secre- 
taries of the Air Force that we have had. 

The speech was made in San Angelo, 
Tex., on Armed Forces Day, at the in- 
vitation of Houston Harte, one of our 
leading Texas publishers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. f 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADEQUATE MILITARY STRENGTH— THE KEY 
TO PERMANENT WORLD PEACE 
(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON at 

Armed Forces Day luncheon, San Angelo, 

Tex., May 21, 1955) 


When one visits Texas one has that feel- 
ing of special satisfaction which comes to 
all of us when considering the many reasons 
we have for being proud of our country. 

That is true also about those of us who 
are equally fortunate to have come from 
Missouri; and when you combine those 2 
great States into 1 man, as you have done 
in the case of my host and friend, Houston 
Harte, you have all that is best about 
America. 

Of course, we also have much of Texas 
in Washington. There are no 2 finer 
Public servants than those 2 Members of 
your State who guide the House and the 
Senate—Sam RAYBURN and LYNDON JOHN- 
son—“Mr. Democrat” himself and our leader 
in the Senate—men of destiny in this trou- 
bled world. 

And then you have Senator Price DANIEL, 
One who has already earned his mark as 
worthy of those whose traditions have made 
the representatives of Texas part of the 
immortal saga of all free people. 

I also take pleasure in paying tribute to 
your outstanding Congressman, my friend 
CLARK FisHer, who has the special respect 
of us all for his splendid work on the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Today we celebrate the character and 
ability of our military forces—our Army, our 
Navy, our Air Force, and our Marine Corps. 

And it is always a pleasure to talk about 
military matters in Texas, When I was with 
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the Air Force, about one-eighth of it was 
located in your great State; and for many 
years Texas has had a fine Army and Navy 
tradition. 

Today the world is hopeful there may be a 
change in Soviet policy, and that this change 
may lead toward disarmament, the latter that 
prerequisite for the most desirable of all at- 
tainments—permanent world peace. 

But we also know that no successful nego- 
tiations for disarmament would ever be pos- 
sible with the Communists unless those nego- 
tiations were conducted from a position of 
relative strength. 

And for that reason, and because of the na- 
ture of what we commemorate today, I plan 
to talk briefly about weapons—particularly 
about the weapon which may be the most 
important of all to our security. 

The one sure way to lose the battle of free- 
dom in this nuclear age is to be lulled into 
reducing our Armed Forces to the point 
where a possible enemy believed they could 
destroy us in a sudden, all-out, surprise 
atomic attack, without in turn being de- 
stroyed themselves. 

We should always remember that in every 
issue of Communist dogma, under the title, 
“Problems of Leninism,” there appears the 
following: 

“We are living not merely in a State, but in 
a system of States; and it is inconceivable the 
Soviet Republic should continue for a long 
period side by side with imperialistic states. 
Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgecis 
states will-be inevitable.” 

The above statement of Communist policy 
has been reiterated many times, and as re- 
cently as after the close of World War II in 
1945. 

Furthermore, Communist leaders denounce 
all spiritual faiths, dictating as a substitute 
the cynical and materialistic doctrine of 
communism. - 

As we all know, but sometimes are prone 
to forget, the Communist does not believe 
in God. That is part of the foundation of 
his philosophy. He has always fought to 
destroy religion. 

The leaders of Russia have not only con- 
stantly reiterated their goal of world domi- 
nation; they have also predicted the doom of 
all other political systems, especially capital- 
ism. They have inflamed all Communists 
against all non-Communists, wherever the 
latter may be. They have sealed off their 
own people behind an Iron Curtain, while 
taking advantage of free access in other 
countries to create constant distress and 
confusion from within. 

Theirs has been a ceaseless campaign of 
aggression; ideological, political and eco- 
nomic; and wherever expedient, that cam- 
paign has been supported by guns and 
marching men. 

We fervently hope that this recent ap- 
parent softening of policy may lead to some- 
thing better for the world—and we should 
continue all talks incident to possible mu- 
tual disarmament, in the hope they will lead 
to something better for the world. But we 
must never let down our guard. 

If the Communists lull us into a false 
sense of security their goal may be closer 
than ever before. 

For many years there has been general 
agreement that the ultimate military 
weapon, at least in our time, might well be 


the so-called intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. 

This is a pilotless weapon which could 
take off from Communist territory, travel 
through space at a speed of many thousands 
of miles per hour, and explode in the United 
States. 

Actually, one of these weapons, which only 
lacked range to be intercontinental, has al- 
ready been tried in war, with great success. 

I am talking about the Nazi V-2, first 
launched in 1942, and launched in heavy 
quantity from the Continent of Europe 
against England in 1944. 

This V-2 pilotless weapon had a speed of 
thousands of miles per hour, and a range of 
175-200 miles. 

An idea of its lethal effectiveness can be 
obtained from the following statement in 
the book, Crusade in Europe, published 
some years ago by General Eisenhower (ch. 
XIV, p. 260): 

“It seemed likely that if the German had 
succeeded in perfecting and using these new 
weapons 6 months earlier than he did, our 
invasion of Europe would have proved ex- 
ceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible.” 

In 1945, the Nazis crumbled before the 
combined strength of the allied armies. By 
that time, most of their industrial produc- 
tion had moved from the western half of 
Germany to the eastern half, so as to be 
farther away from the ever-growing puni- 
tive strength of our bombers. 

As a result, the principal manufacturing 
site for this weapon, including the great 
missile research and development center at 
Peenemunde, were both captured by the 
Communist armies, in their sudden rapid 
overrunning of East and Central Germany. 

Since then apparently the Communists 
have been concentrating on further develop- 
ment of the range of this already proved 
missile; a missile which, in case of war, they 
would hope to fire from their territory 
against the cities and towns and military 
installations of the United States; and on 
which they could have placed by now both 
atomic and hydrogen warheads. 

In radio broadcasts and such papers as 
Isvestzia, the Communists have boasted re- 
peatedly of their success in 2-stage-rocket 
development; and any progress in the de- 
velopment of a 2-stage rocket is, in effect, 
progress in the development of this intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. 

Those who have misled the people by min- 
imizing Soviet production ability should re- 
member their outstanding success in the 
mass production of such weapons as the 
Stalin IV tank, the MIG-15, and MIG-17 
fighter planes, the IL-28 jet bomber. 

Nor should we ever forget that, whereas our 
experts felt the Communists would not have 
an atomic bomb until 1953 (the British said 
1957), they actually exploded one in 1949, 

The capture by the Communists of these 
Nazi V—2 missile factories, along with most of 
the scientists and engineers involved in its 
production, should have given them a long 
running start on this, the most terrible 
weapon of all. 


Note that they have now had over 10 years 
to lengthen the range of the V-2. 

Note also that up to now we have no 
actual, or planned defense whatever against 
this weapon. 

At the end of 1945, the Communists knew 
that, by deceit and betrayal, they would 
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have their great opportunity to fulfill their 
often-expressed plans for world conquest. 

Due to the genius of some of their sci- 
entists, plus some traitors on our side, they 
have now developed both atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. 

They felt sure they were not going to be 
attacked by the United States. 

So all the jet bombers they might well have 
felt they would need at this time would be 
relatively short-range jet bombers, whose 
range could nevertheless be increased by re- 
fuelling in the air; and they have built thou- 
sands of such jet bombers since World War 
II. 

Naturally, they also decided to concentrate 
on lengthening the range of the pilotless 
missile they. now knew so much about, be- 
cause it was laid in their lap by the Nazis 
over a decade ago—most of the engineering 
personnel and all of the production facilities. 

If this was the complete premise of their 
thinking, there would have been no reason 
for them to build medium and long-range 
intercontinental bombers—bombers compa- 
rable to our B-36, our B—47, and our B-52. 

The Communists always strive for the best 
in combat weapons and therefore it is not 
surprising information just released from the 
Pentagon shows they have bypassed produc- 
tion of the now obsolescent B-36; but it is 
surprising to note how far they have pro- 
gressed in production of models comparable 
to our latest medium bomber, the B-47— 
and our latest heavy bomber, the B-52. 

I hope soon the administration will give 
further facts about this Communist plane 
production. These facts are of vital interest 
to the free world. They show once again 
' the grim determination of these atheists to 
rule the world as soon as possible. 

But it is the intercontinental missile, trav- 
elling at a speed of 10,000 miles on hour, 
armed with a nuclear warhead, which should 
give the most concern when considering our 
children and our country. 

Recently one of our outstanding military 
writers, Stewart Alsop, wrote as follows about 
this weapon: 

“If the Soviets first produced this weapon 
(the IMB) in quantity it would mean that 
not only our great cities, but our strategic 
bases as well, our means of retaliation, would 
be at the mercy of the Kremlin, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the Soviets, ever 
since the war, have been making a very great 
effort in the field of the long-range missile.’ 

And later, in the same article, he said: 

“Yet something is still lacking—the sense 
of national urgency which has worked mir- 
acles in the past. 

“An authoritative nongovernmental esti- 
mate is that, given this sense of urgency, 
plus an absolute priority, Atlas might be in 
full production 2 years ahead of the most 
hopeful present schedule—perhaps even well 
this side of 1960. 

“It may sound melodramatic to say so, but 
those 2 years could make the difference be- 
tween national life and death.” 

In any case, one would think that since 
World War II, the United States would have 
done everything possible to catch up in the 
development and production of this missile. 

This has not been done, whistling in the 
dark statements to the contrary. 

We lagged way behind. We may be trying 
te catch up. 

But we are not trying hard enough—in 
fact, for an extended period after World War 
II we abandoned the development of this 
missile entirely. 

The only sensible conclusion to be drawn 
from the above facts is that the Communists 
are ahead of the free world in the race for 
this ultimate weapon. 

In the intercontinental ballistic missile 
field therefore, it would seem that our reach 
should ever exceed our grasp. 

We should not be too complacent about 
the size of our subsonic bomber fleet (a fleet 
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that is rapidly becoming obsolescent) or the 
money we are putting in early warning de- 
fense systems (systems which are worthless 
against the intercontinental missile.) 

In order to rush to quantity production of 
this weapon we should forget any business 
as usual, any normal workweek. Because 
he who gets this missile first in quantiy may 
well be in position to rule the world. 

In a pamphlet published recently by the 
Republican Party, National Defense Under 
the Republican Administration, there is an 
extended presentation of various missiles. 

Thirteen missile projects, are described in 
some detail. Included in this pamphlet is 
discussion of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile called the Atlas. 

The pamphlet describes the Atlas as a 
rocket-powered, guided missile of the IBM 
(intercontinental ballistic missile) type 
which would be fired many miles into space 
(where there would be little atmospheric re- 


sistance) and then follow a ballistic arc to. 


the target. Estimated elapsed time between 
United States and Moscow: about 29 min- 
nutes. : 

Let us remember that if the Communists 
have put out such a pamphlet it probably 
reads, “Estimated elapsed time between 
Moscow and the United States: about 29 
minutes.” 

In a democracy, the people can do what 
is necessary to preserve their security and 
prosperity only provided they are given all 
truth which will not help a possible enemy. 

Never has the importance of this been bet- 
ter expressed than in a recent speech by your 
distinguished senior Senator, LyNDON JOHN- 
SON, when he said: 

“No nation can be any stronger than the 
will of its people. Since ours is a demo- 
cratic form of government, that will can 
exist only when it is informed.” 

As a result of this announcement last 
week by the Department of Defense about 
the current strength of the Soviet air force— 
it is going to be necessary to review our con- 
cept of what is necessary for security; and 
that is why I have asked for a military bal- 
ance sheet from the Commander in Chief, so 
the people of this country will know where 
they stand. 

The people are entitled to at least the 
same kind of accounting as to their liberty 
and freedom from Communist aggression 
that they obtain, under our law, from their 
corporations. 

They are entitled to at least the same 
information as to the safety of their lives 
that they receive with respect to the safety 
of their dollars. 

With those restrictions necessary to pro- 
tect vital secrets, they are entitled to a 
current accounting of the state of the na- 
tional security. 

These are problems for us all and we are 
entitled to the facts. 

We need not a crusade of secrecy but a 
crusade of truth. 

At the graduation exercises of Baylor Uni- 
versity in Waco, Tex., on February 1, 1950, 
at a time this country was steadily disarm- 
ing, I dwelt on the growing Communist 
military strength. 

On that day I said:. 

“I remind you that there is little, if any, 
peace in the world today. We don’t have 
peace just because the guns are silent. 
Tragically, we do have ‘fronts’ where the 
shooting could begin at any time, and no 
one knows when or where.” 

Since then the Communists have struck 
twice—in Korea and in Indochina—and have 
placed thousands more square miles and 
millions more people of the free world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

And now they are looking at Formosa. 

Tomorrow they will be looking at Japan 
and other places. 

But always they are looking at the United 
States—for we are the main obstacle to their 
goal of world domination. 
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So, on this Armed Forces Day, it would 
seem fitting to add another quotation made 
at Baylor University in that talk in 1950: 

“The history of Texas is the history of a 
battle for independence. May you in the 
great State and in all our other States re- 
member the cost of such battles. When 
those who want to represent us in the halis 
of our Government consistently close their 
request for votes with the stressing of two 
words—‘peace’ and ‘prosperity’—let us re- 
member the long rows of those who were 
sacrificed because of our lack of prepared- 
ness, and who have passed on to us another 
heritage, and who believed that we, in turn, 
would pass that heritage on to our children 
and our children’s children. Let us ask our 
statesmen to add a third word to the appeal 
of ‘peace’ and ‘prosperity’. From Sam Hous- 
ton to Sam RAYBURN one word is engraved 
on the heart of every Texan, every true 
American. That word is ‘freedom’.” 

God still gives us our chance. But let us 
get on with the job and do whatever is 
necessary to insure that our flag will con- 
tinue to fly In the land of the free, 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. George H. 
Bender, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an address I 
have prepared for delivery cn Memorial 
Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Memorial Day is always a very reverent 
occasion. We call to mind at this solemn 
hour the sacred memory of the young men 
and women who have given their lives for 
our country. 

It is shocking to realize that in the 5 wars 
which have taken place since the Civil War, 
more than 1,600,000 young Americans have 
lost their lives on the field of battle. Millions 
more have suffered wounds or incurred seri- 
ous illness due directly to these wars. 

We honor their memory and their sacrifice 
each year at this time. We could honor their 
memory far more effectively by establishing 
a world where no new war casualties might 
be necessary. This must remain our goal. 

Yet, we must remember, too, that all of 
history emphasizes the eternal need to fight 
for those ideals in which we believe. No 
generation has ever found it easy to preserve 
human freedom. We have never had a cen- 
tury when the world was completely free of 
devastating war. 

The historians tell us that most of these 
battles have been fought to satisfy some mad 
drive for power. One nation seeks to domi- 
nate another. One group of men wish to 
seize control of another's lands. A few de- 
termined aggressors attempt to exploit others 
for their personal gain. Rarely in history 
has there been a war to improve the condi- 
tions of men. Our own American Revolu- 
tionary War was one of these great excep- 
tions. But even here, if we had received the 
liberties which our ancestors demanded, the 
war might never have been fought. Repres- 
sion, domination, oppression, and tyranny 
have been the basic causes of all wars. 

The philosophers tell us that the earth can 
be a beneficent, life-giving mother. We could 
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live in peace and harmony, with enough for 
all, if men would strive to live as the Bible 
teaches us to live. In this generation, there 
can be no other choice. 

Today, the folly of war must come home to 
us even more strongly than in the past. 
There are no longer victors and vanquished 
in the 20th century. Our weapons have be- 
come so powerful that both sides in any 
conflict must suffer terrible losses. 

Albert Einstein said a few years before his 
death that he could not describe the specific 
weapons which would be used in a third 
world war. But he could tell us the weapons 
which would be used in a fourth world war. 
They would be bows and arrows. 

A third world war would wipe out all 
civilization as we know it and reduce us to 
primitive mankind. In this atomic age, an- 
other world struggle is unthinkable, yet 
there are people who appear to contemplate 
it. They do not realize what such a war 
would mean to our own country. 

In Washington today the prevailing spirit 
is one of optimism. Our President, Dwight 
Eisenhower, hates the thought of war. He 
got us out of Korea because he understands 
the futility of such conflicts. 

The forthcoming conference of world 
powers at the level of heads of State has 
stimulated the world’s imagination. We 
hope that the discussions may cut the Gor- 
dian knot whieh-has strangled our foreign 
relations. We know that international ten- 
sions can be relieved if we can reach an 
intelligent uderstanding of our problems. 
We are not seeking to impose our way of life 
upon those parts of the world which do not 
wish it. By the same token, we do not pro- 
pose to have others impose their way of life 
upon us. 


Once the Communists realize that we mean 


business, they will respond to this position 
with a new understanding of the situation. 
There is only one deterrent which they rec- 
ognize. That is the power of superior 
strength. We have it. We mean to keep it. 
They must know that we do not wish to use 
it; but they must know, too, that we will use 
it if we must. 

These are the facts of life—and death—as 
we confront them on Memorial Day in this 
year of 1955. The father of peace reminds 
us each year that all men are brothers. 
Brothers must live with each other. 

I pray with you for peace. Let us do our 
share to preserve for our children the bles- 
sings of freedom—and for all the world, the 
joy of peace on earth, good will to men. 


Talakan of Top Military Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an address entitled “Has an Invisible 
Hand Influenced the Top Military Pol- 
icy?” delivered by Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, retired, before the annual con- 
vention of the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies on January 13, 1955. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately 224 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at a cost of $214, 
I ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Has AN INVISIBLE HAND INFLUENCED TOP 

MILITARY POLICY? 


(By Bonner Fellers, brigadier general, re- 
tired; Chief, Psychological Warfare, South- 
west Pacific Command (General Mac- 
Arthur) ) 

Fellow Americans, today the views I ex- 
press represent myself only. And I hold ita 
privilege to discuss with you some things 
which have disturbed me. 

Several disastrous events have character- 
ized our participation in world politics and 
World War II. While we have been fortu- 
nate to win all but one of our wars, in many 
instances we won despite gross and costly 
error. I want to discuss some of these errors 
and seek to draw lessons. ; 

The first instance was the matter of strat- 
egy. Now strategy is a high sounding word, 
but it really means the gathering of one’s 
forces, integrating them into striking power, 
and delivering blows well timed and directed 
against the enemy. A basic element of 
sound strategy, of course, is to fight only 
on one front at a time. 

Hitler knew this. Realizing that Britain 
and France would likely declare war on him, 
Hitler went into Poland, only after he had 
made a deal with Stalin. Then, with Poland 
occupied, he turned around and cleared 
Western Europe. But before he struck Rus- 
Sia, Hitler secured his right or Balkan flank 
to include Greece and Crete. For the re- 
mainder of the war, Hitler fought on one 
front only until the Allies invaded June 6, 
1944. 

Stalin, anticipating war in Europe, made 
a nonaggression pact with Japan which en- 
abled him to fight on one front only. But, 
our own leaders rejected sound strategy and 
willingly accepted major combat on two 
fronts. 

What was the reason for this? We wanted 
to get into the war and we used the blow 
at Pearl Harbor to enable us to strike in 
Europe. Now there is too much passion 
about World War II for us to think clearly 
today. However, I want to venture the pre- 
diction that many of us will live to see the 
time when cool heads examine the events 
of the last war and conclude that we did 
not have to abandon the Pacific. 

England was safe; France was occupied; 
Germany was deep into Russia. Hitler might 
have gone all the way to the Urals and prob- 
ably the Red army would have survived, 
although such an effort might well have led 
to an end of both Hitler and Stalin dictator- 
ships. In any event, it is difficult for me to 
understand why we had to throw all our 
weight into Europe and abandon the Pacific. 

Which reminds me—I hadn’t intended to 
tell this—but I have a little personal experi- 
ence to tell. It relates to the starved Pacific 
theater. I had been sent home from Egypt 
by Mr. Churchill in July 1942, because my 
reports didn’t agree with those of the British. 

Some time after my return I went to work 
for General Donovan in OSS. During the 
summer of 1943 Donovan decided to send me 
back to the European Theater. I said, “I 
can’t go. The British cleared me out of 
Egypt.’ General Donovan said, “If General 
Marshall will permit it, will you go?” and I 
said, “Yes, sir.” When he asked General 
Marshall if I could be sent back, General 
Marshall said that he did not know I was 
still in Washington; that he had agreed not 
to station me in Washington or in the Eu- 
ropean Theater. “He can go to China or 
Australia,” General Marshall said. So I se- 
lected Australia. General Marshall said 
that he would send a telegram to General 
MacArthur explaining the situation. ; 

When I called on General. MacArthur in 
September 1943 I told him that I did not 
finagle this detail, that I had my choice of 
China or Australia. And since I had to 
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leave the United States I elected his theater. 
General MacArthur replied: “I could tell 
from General Marshall’s dispatch that you 
knew nothing of the circumstances which 
caused him to send you to me.” “But,” 
MacArthur added: “You are the only thing 
George Marshall has offered me since the 
war started, and I just thought I would 
take it.” 

The Pacific was, indeed, a starved theater. 

The second episode in which we may have 
made a mistake is a personal experience. 
While I was stationed in Egypt, in 1942, 
there were in Palestine about 150,000 troops 
who could not go back to Europe. They were 
all anti-Nazi, some Jewish, some Yugoslavs, 
some Greeks, some free French. They all 
had been torn from their homes and had lost 
their families. They were desperate people 
and they wanted to fight against Hitler. 

There were in Turkey at that time some 
airbases which had been built by the British. 
From these bases, north to the Baltic Sea, it 
was only 900 miles. We had a new B-24 
bomber which was capable of flying there 
and back. At that time Hitler was a thou- 
sand miles deep into Russia, on the Lenin- 
grad-Moscow-Stalingrad line. His supply 
was over four railways and had those rail- 
ways been bombed out that vast German 
Army—220 combat divisions—would have 
been out of supplies and a thousand miles 
into Russia. 

I worked with the RAF in Middle East 
headquarters. They gave me the necessary 
data and we worked out a program to use 
those men in Palestine to defend bases in 
Turkey. With B-24's on these defended 
bases the four railways could be inter- 
rupted. With supplies cut off, Hitler would 
have been a thousand miles into Russia, and 
rather helpless. I cabled that scheme back 
to Washington. Nothing happened. 

Nevertheless, it did seem like a sound 
solution. Think what would have happened 
if the war could have been ended with the 
German Army deep into Russia. An armi- 
stice then would have been a godsend to 
Europe now. t 

Upon the termination of my Egyptian 
service, July 1942, I reported to General 
Marshall in Washington. He advised that 
I was to see the President at 11 o'clock, and 
that the idea of bombing from bases in 
Turkey had caught the President’s fancy. 
“I spend much of my time talking him out 
of it; it is very embarrassing to me,” General 
Marshall said. During my call on the Presi- 
dent the subject was not mentioned. 


However, I would still like to have some 
explanation of why this plan wouldn’t have 
been sound. You know what the eventual 
solution was—we waited 2 years longer— 
very bloody years—invaded Europe, which 
was precisely what Mr. Stalin wanted—and 
this invasion was at a great cost to Ameri- 
cans in blood and treasure. It enabled Rus- 
sia—eventually—to come all the way to 
Berlin. This gave Stalin the satellite states 
of central Europe and has resulted in much 
of the grief in Europe today. 

The third instance I want to discuss hap- 
pened in the Far East. In 1943, I joined 
MacArthur in Australia. Already Japan’s 
military position was not as strong as past 
performance indicated. Her soldiers were 
brave and tough, but they were poorly led. 
Japan had gone into the war without the 
necessary resources—and she has few nat- 
ural resources of her own. So, by the time 
we reached Manila, it appeared to us that 


Japan's position was becoming increasin 1 
difficult. $ i 


We landed in Japan on the 29th of August, 
1945, to take her surrender. Soon we learned 
that on the 14th of February, 1945, the Em- 
peror, realizing the war was lost, had sent 
his Foreign Minister to see Jacob Malik, the 
Ambassador from Russia, and the same Malik 
of the United Nations. The Japanese Min- 
ister asked Malik to arrange for peace con- 
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versations with Russia acting as a mediator 
between the United States and Japan. 

Mind you, this was the 14th of February, 
1945. Malik told me, himself, that he coop- 
erated and messages went back and forth 
from Tokyo to Moscow—Stalin wanted to 
know what the terms would be—what Rus- 
sia would get out of it, and so forth. The 
Emperor realized that his plan was not 
working. Nevertheless, he felt his position 
was strong enough, because of the reverses 
of the military, to appoint a new Prime 
Minister. 

He appointed Admiral Suzuki. There had 
been an attempt on Suzuki’s life in 1932. 
At that time the young officers of the Jap 
Army took over Tokyo and assassinated 200 
civilians who opposed Japan’s military ex- 
pansion. Suzuki was a pacifist who had op- 
posed Japan’s entry into the war. To save 
his life, he was forced to go into hiding. 
So here was the Emperor, able and strong 
enough by the 7th of April, 1945, to appoint 
a pacifist as Prime Minister. 

For the first time, the Emperor had a man 
in Suzuki, with whom he could confide. 
They decided to try a new approach. It 
was quickly decided to send Prince Konoye, 
who had been Prime Minister three times, 
to Moscow to see if Konoye couldn't arrange 
for peace talks between the United States 
and Japan. Prince Konoye was to fly to 
Moscow. The Emperor had told him that 
he could arrange surrender terms and the 
Emperor would approve them, regardless of 
what happened to him in Japan. But, Ko- 
noye’s effort met the same fate as previous 
mediation efforts. 

A member of the Emperor’s staff told me 
that he heard the Emperor say, as he stood 
on his porch of the palace in Tokyo in 
March—he was watching a bombing—‘I am 
going to stop this war, no matter what hap- 
pens to me, personally.” 

In July, Stalin went to Potsdam and met 
our President. At that time, he disclosed 
to Mr. Truman that talk of peace conversa- 
tions had been going back and forth between 
him and Japan. It was unpardonable of 
the Russians not to advise us that Japan 
was endeavoring to discuss surrender. 

But when I came home—in 1946—I found 
that all the while our own top officials in 
our own Government knew Japan was en- 
deavoring to discuss surrender terms. Why 
we took no opportunity to discuss surrender 
and possibly end the war then, is a mystery 
to me unto this day. But the fact that we 
decided to continue the war, and to continue 
so that Russia could come into it, has 
changed the whole course of events in the 
Pacific. 

Let’s look for a moment at what would 
have happened had Russia not come into 
the Pacific war. First, China would not 
have gone Red; there would have been no 
war in Korea; there would have been peace 
in the Pacific today. Some 150,000 Ameri- 
can casualties would have been avoided. 

Now, what was the reason for our refus- 
ing to discuss peace? I made this sugges- 
tion to the Japanese Emperor. “Why didn’t 
you broadcast your appeal for surrender 
conversations direct to the United States?” 
He replied that the radio stations were not 
available to him and that he was virtually a 
prisoner. 

Of course, we all know the Yalta agree- 
ment. That is one thing we are familiar 
with. It gave Russia czarist rights in the 
Pacific which has led to most of the trouble 
we have out there now. 

After the war ended, another mysterious 
thing happened. The Boeing plant in 
Wichita, Kans., received a message from 
Washington to destroy the means to make 
the B-29, which was the best bomber we had 
in World War II. It was also the best bomber 
that we used in the Korean war, 


And the Boeing people took from their 
Plant the jigs, dics, and presses that had 
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made the B-29, put them on a concrete ramp, 
ran over them with a road-roller and sold 
them for junk. Thirty-five million dollars 
worth of equipment, used to make our most 
potent weapon in World War II was destroyed. 

What was going on in Russia at this time? 
In 1946, the Kremlin’s representative on the 
Allied Council for Japan was General Derevy- 
anko. He had a staff of 186 members, who 
went about Japan studying our bombings, 
We had destroyed 66 cities of Japan before 
the atomic bombs were dropped. The Rus- 
sians studied and reported this bombing; 
they interrogated those who were in the cities 
when the bombing occurred; they probably 
made the most exhaustive study of bombing 
ever made, 

We had this warning—On August 18, a 
paper in Moscow, the Communist Agitator, 
published this statement: “Soviet planes 
must fly higher, and faster, and farther than 
those of any other power. The Red air force 
must be the best in the world.” And the 
Kremlin started right then—with German 
mechanics, and German technicians and in- 
dustrialists, and German equipment from 
plants they had dismantled and taken into 
Russia—to build what they considered to 
be the best air force in the world. And it is 
the largest. 

While this was going on, we were reducing 
our Air Force. We had 250 wings when the 
war stopped and it was a decisive weapon— 
the hardest hitting weapon in the war. 
Within a year we had reduced 250 wings to 
2 wings. This reduction of our Air Force 
and the destruction of the means to make 
the B-29 were our answer to the Soviets 
announcing publicly they were building the 
biggest air force in the world. 

This wasn’t all that happened. When the 
Red Army entered Manchuria, 60 divisions 
strong, they captured a million Japanese sol- 
diers. At this time, the Red Chinese forces 
were forming in Manchuria. And for the 
first time they had enough weapons because 
the Russians gave them the small arms 
weapons they took from the million Japanese. 
After this, the Red Chinese had enough 
ammunition and small arms to invade China 
and knock off Chiang Kai-shek and drive 
him to Formosa. 

During this time also, we sent General 
Marshall to China where he was to form a 
coalition government and make peace in 
China. The slogan was that everyone 
wanted peace and the Reds were nothing but 
agrarian reformers. In China, General Mar- 
shall slapped an embargo on ammunition and 
weapons which the United States was send- 
ing to China. Some of the ammunition was 
dumped in the Indian Ocean. Consequently 
Chiang Kai-shek was denied arms while his 
Red enemy was being armed. We tore down 
our Air Force and we stopped production on 
the best plane we had, while Russia was 
building what she hoped would be and is now 
the largest air force in the world, 

Now this is all incomprehensible to me, if 
you pitch pennies for a crack, you cannot 
lose every time. Yet, time after time, every- 
thing we did strengthened Russia and weak- 
ened us. 

During World War II, there was a man in 
the Treasury Department named Harry Dex- 
ter White. He came out with a very remark- 
able study at the end of the war. He said to 
guarantee us the resources we need for the 
long pull, we should leave our own natural 
resources in the ground. We haven't enough 
resources, he said, to support a war economy 
anyway. We should, therefore, buy our 
strategic materials from the outside world. 
His theory was to lend Russia $10 billion to 
develop her natural resources so that we 
could depend on her for our defense produc- 
tion. Fortunately, for us, we were growing 
apart from Russia, at that time, and Dex- 
ter’s plan never went through. 

But the State Department saw something 
there which was magic. They saw a chance 
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to say that we need strategic materials from 
all over the world. Therefore, we must sup- 
port the countries of Europe because their 
colonies contain these strategic materials. 
But if these colonies were to become free 
or fall into the hands of the enemy, we 
would lose access to those essential materials 
and be helpless. The Department of State 
published a bulletin in September 1950 which 
said “there were no longer sidelines to war. 
The only way the United States can keep out 
of war is to prevent war from happening.” 
This concept offers strength to our policy of 
global intervention. We now have troops 
in 46 foreign countries. 

Recently the Malone committee of the Sen- 
ate has made an exhaustive study of the 
Western Hemisphere’'s strategic materials. 
They find we have everything we need in 
this hemisphere in ample amounts for war 
production. If we don’t have precisely the 
right materials, suitable substitutes are 
available... There is no foundation for the 
theory that strategic materials in foreign 
lands must remain in the hands of our 
friends lest we perish. 

To safeguard strategic materials was one 
of the reasons, I presume, that. we almost 
intervened in Indochina. We would have 
intervened had Mr. Churchill been willing 
to join hands with us. But because he re- 
fused to join hands we decided not to go it 
alone, for which we should be grateful. 

Having grown away from Russia in the 
postwar era, we adopted the containment 
policy. Its chief proponent was George 
Kennan, of the State Department. Very 
briefly, the containment policy means that 
upon any act of aggression by a Communist 
power anywhere about the Communist fron- 
tiers we would meet it by equal counter- 
forces. The containment policy took us into 
the war in Korea. That is why we nearly 
intervened in Indochina, and that is the 
basis for our continued aid to Europe. 

I would like to talk just for a moment 
about the situation in the Far East. 

We all have great sympathy for the Chi- 
nese, who are now more oppressed than they 
have ever been in their history. And they 
have never been free from suffering. But 


- there is a very great fallacy in the idea that 


we ought to fight a war against Red China. I 
want to give my reasons to you for your 
consideration. 

Supposing we do enter a war with Red 
China. There is no way that we could supply 
enough manpower to defeat the masses of 
Chinese in ground combat. We haven't that 
many men, even if this 5 million Reserve, 
that we are being asked to provide, were 
made available. But some tell us war against 
Red China would be limited to sea and air 
action. It is not going to be like the others 
which got rather bloody. We can blockade 
with the Navy and we can bomb with the Air 
Force. And the airmen can be back at the 
bar in the Manila Army-Navy Club by dark. 
Of course, Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee will furnish the cannon fodder and take 
the losses on the mainland. 


Chiang Kai-shek has 600,000 men. But he 
couldn't land in China unless we took him 
there with our fleet covered by the Air Force. 
He couldn’t depend upon recruits from 
China, although the Chinese mainlanders 
would like to join him. But were Chiang 
to land in China, a Red Army several million 
strong would pin his forces down in a small 
bridgehead. Consequently, recruitment of 
the Nationalist forces would be practically 
impossible. 

Syngman Rhee has a good army but he 
needs it along the 38th parallel. He would 
not dare to pull his troops out to invade the 
mainland of China. If Red China is invaded 
by ground forces, a great segment of the 
troops would have to come from America. 
We could not depend upon our allies to supply 
them. 
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All right, we don't have the men, so the 
only way to win a decision is by bombing. 
We would use the big bomb. There is no 
great war industry to speak of in China; 
their war materials are supplied largely by 
Russia. We would have to bomb the Red 
troops in the field and Chinese population 
centers to gain a victory. 

Now, what sign from heaven do we Ameri- 
cans have that says we should drop atomic 
bombs on tens of thousands of Chinese peo- 
ple whose only sin is they live under a Red 
Government that they don’t like? What 
would happen if we start such a bombing 
expedition? All Asia would grow to hate 
us. Immediately the Communist would ex- 
ploit it. He would say that we are dropping 
the bombs on the Chinese, but we wouldn’t 
bomb the white man in Europe. And we 
would have precisely what the Kremlin 
wants—a race war against the United States. 

And about the time we won, through a 
very bloody ordeal of bombing, and ran our 
debt up to six or eight hundred billions of 
dollars, and pretty well depleted our Air 
Force, Russia might decide to attack. 

All the while we were at war with China, 
Russia would have been growing stronger. 
Would we be in position to receive an attack 
should the Red forces strike? We had all 
better think a long time before we say, “Oh, 
thank goodness, at last we have gone into 
Red China.” 

The enemy is not Red China—the enemy 
is the Kremlin. Who supported the North 
Koreans against us? Who supported the 
Chinese against us? The Kremlin—there is 
the enemy. No war that we could fight in 
the Pacific or in Europe would influence, to 
the slightest extent, the determination of 
the Kremlin to dominate the world. We 
must not be sucked into a war against Red 
China and thereby permit the Red forces 
of the Soviet Union to grow strong while we 
grow weak. 

There is a great clamor today, and justi- 
fiably so, to get our boys back that are being 
illegally held and tortured and punished in 
the prison camps of China. But sometimes 
we make mistakes, which can’t be rectified. 
I am afraid we made a tragic mistake in 
Korea when we didn’t win—a mistake that 
may never be rectified. 

But if we can do anything to save those 
men in China, I hold it’s not in a blockade 
of China. Let’s notify the Kremlin that we 
hold it responsible for what is going on in 
its puppet—China. Let’s withdraw diplo- 
matic representation. That would be a sig- 
nal to the oppressed people under the Krem- 
lin domination that at last we no longer 
support or recognize the Kremlin tyranny. 

This would be the greatest morale factor 
that the oppressed Russian and Chinese peo- 
ple could possibly have. Where we go from 
there, I don’t know. But the ferment to 
throw the Kremlin out is present in the 
Soviet Union. The oppressed peoples don’t 
know where our Government stands and we 
have never made it clear to them. This 
withdrawal of our diplomats might be the 
Signal they seek. 

This group assembled here today at the 
Mayflower has more influence than we real- 
ize. I believe that it is essential to make 
known our will to our leaders in the Con- 
gress. Let's act to make clear to the Krem- 
lin oppressed peoples that we don’t approve 
of slave-labor camps and that we hate the 
tyranny under which they are living, 

I want to just touch a moment on the 
call that is coming this month in the Con- 
gress for 5 million callable reserves. There 
are two threats to the United States, and 
I assume that no one, even the most ardent 
internationalist, would hold that our mili- 
tary forces are not primarily to defend the 
United States. If that be true, are our forces 


in Europe and Asia defending the United 
States? 
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What are the threats against us? 

1. Over the North Pole from Arctic bases 
of the Soviet Union, the Red Air Force has 
about 3,000 bombers which are capable of 
striking us with nuclear weapons. 

2. The other threat is the Red submarines. 
The Kremlin has 350. Hitler had only 120 in 
the last war. Those Red submarines now 
have the capability of launching guided mis- 
siles with atomic warheads. These missiles 
can strike our coastal cities; they are a very 
great threat. 

But how can these 5 million callable Re- 
serves play a role in defending us from those 
two threats? The first threat—the threat 
over the Pole from the air can be met only by 
airpower; airpower that can strike Russian 
bases; airpower than can take out Red in- 
dustry and fuel. Red bomber attacks must 
also be met by interceptors based in North 
America. And finally, Red bomber attacks 
must be met by the antiaircraft on the 
ground. This, of course, is the last ditch 
stand. It is not too effective. 

How do these 5 million callable Reserves 
play a part in this defense of the sky. They 
could not. If there is anything wrong with 
the Armed Forces today, it is that the regular 
personnel is not sufficiently well-trained. 
How can we strengthen the Regular forces 
with Reserves who are scarcely trained at all? 
We could train every man in America as well 
as a West Point cadet and the entire lot 
couldn't influence to the slightest degree, an 
air attack against the United States or a 
submarine attack from the sea. 

The troops in Europe, we are told on the 
highest level, are not there to defend Europe. 
They are there to defend the United States. 
And every war we get in, we are told when 
Europe falls or when Germany takes France 
or something like that, we are next. Yet, in 
two world wars, we found, after the peace, 
that Germany had no plan whatsoever to 
invade the United States. 

Now, again, we are told that if Europe falls, 
we are next. Therefore, we have to have 
troops over there to hold Russia out of West- 
ern Europe. A war in Europe, favorable or 
unfavorable to us, would in no way keep 
Russia from bombing us from her Arctic 
bases, or from striking us from submarines. 
Therefore, our troops in Europe are not there 
to defend us because the only way we can 
be struck is not from Europe, but from 
submarines and Red bombers from enemy air 
bases—already in existence—in the Arctic. 

Therefore, I see no reason for these 5 mil- 
lion callable reserves. No one has given 
a reason, except to say that it is imperative 
we have them. I didn’t see any reason for 
them until I read a piece in the New York 
Times magazine section about a month ago, 
written by the editor. It threw some light on 
this issue. The Times magazine explained 
that there are peaks which Americans must 
overcome as we fulfill 20th century destiny 
of leadership. The first peak is high taxes; 
we have to have them, and we have got to 
get accustomed to them. The second peak 
to overcome is universal military training, 
which is imperative. The third peak to over- 
come is that we must become accustomed 
to our youth garrisoning critical global areas 
threatened with aggression. So this possi- 
bility is the reason for this vast reserve which 
we are about to create if the law is passed. 

Can stationing troops in these threatened 
countries save them from Communist domi- 
nation? We don’t want Russia to nibble off 
country after country until we are the only 
one left. Let’s look deeper. Suppose we put 
10 American armies on the northern frontier 
of Indochina and they sealed that frontier 
off so that no Chinese or Russians could come 
across it. Might not the governments be- 
hind those 10 armies be undermined and be- 
come Communist? I doubt the wisdom; I 
doubt the effectiveness of stationing troops 
all over the world to prevent certain regions 
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from going Communist. Communism isn't 
stopped by bayonets. 

America is the only free country left in the 
world today. It’s not selfish of us to say it 
is time we regained control of our own na- 
tional destiny. I have listed instance after 
instance—and there are many more—of 
high-level planning in which we planned 
something that helped Russia and weakened 
us. We have got to get control of ourselves 
and stop such planning. We finally must 
turn to doing what is best for America. This 
is not at all selfish. We are the only free 
country left, and when freedom is lost here, 
it is lost everywhere. Our only hope is to 
keep our country free in this dark world 
which is moving about us. I urge each of 
you to search your souls to see if you cannot 
draw some lesson from these tragic instances 
in which we help our enemy and weaken our- 
selves. If the lessons are clear, make your 
will known. 

Can we_survive if, in the future, we con- 
tinue the mistakes of the past? The Con- 
stitution put the power in the people. Let's 
exercise it. 

Thank you. 


West Virginia Public Schools 1 Year After 
the Supreme Court Decision on Segre- 
gation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr, Roy Wil- 
kins, executive secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which gives the findings of a sur- 
vey made by the association of the prog- 
ress of public school desegregation in 
West Virginia in compliance with the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court of May 17, 1954. I urge my col- 
leagues to read this letter for the evi- 
dence of constructive progress which it 
provides. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
May 24,1955. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KILGORE: I thought you 
might be interested in the findings of a sur- 
vey which our association has made on the 
progress of public school desegregation in- 
stituted in compliance with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court of May 
17, 1954. 

I am happy to report that our survey in- 
dicates that the State of West Virginia has 
been in the forefront in desegregating its 
public schools, Our report indicates that of 
the 44 West Virginia counties in which Negro 
schoolchildren live, 12 have completely in- 
tegrated their public schools and 17 others 
have initiated desegregation in varying de- 
grees, 

Mr. W. W. Trent, the State superintendent 
of schools, informs us that 12 high schools, 
37 junior high schools and 86 elementary 
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schools have been desegregated in the State. 
These schools have a total enrollment of 
45,600 pupils. The great majority of Negro 
children still attend all-Negro schools. 
However, 19 such schools have been elimi- 
nated and their pupils absorbed into inte- 
grated schools. 

This record was achieved on a voluntary 
basis inasmuch as the Supreme Court had 
not yet handed down its final decrees in the 
public school segregation cases. 

There was, as you will recall, one unfor- 
tunate incident in which desegregation was 
rescinded at White Sulphur Springs in 
Greenbier County after an adult-inspired 
strike among high school students. The 
school board capitulated to this antidemo- 
cratic demonstration. In sharp contrast to 
this an incipient revolt at Four States in 
Marion County was promptly quelled by 
Judge J. Harper Meredith as a rebellion 
against the Government and threatened to 
jail offenders. 

At the college level West Virginia following 
May 17 last opened its 11 State institutions 
of higher learning, including 2 for Negroes, 
to all qualified students, irrespective of race. 
Interestingly, the number of white students 
attracted to the two formerly all-Negro col- 
leges exceeds the number of Negro students 
attracted to the previously white colleges. 
There was a sizable enrollment of white stu- 
dents at the State colleges at Bluefield and at 
Institute. 

We are all gratified by the progress in West 
Virginia and we confidently expect that with 
the opening of school in September of this 
year there will be no public schools in the 
State from which any student is excluded by 
reason of race or color. We believe that the 
example set by West Virginia should be help- 
ful to other States faced with the same prob- 
lems and which have not yet initiated de- 
segregation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Most Powerful Force in World Is Woman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include an article 
written by Dr. Pierce Harris, of Atlanta, 
Ga., for the editorial page of the Atlanta 
Journal. 

Dr. Harris is a former country boy 
from north Georgia, a former minor and 
major league professional baseball play- 
er, and now one of the great Methodist 
ministers of our Nation and powerful 
influence for all that is good for America. 


Dr. Harris contributes regularly to the 
editorial pages of our newspapers, and 
many will enjoy and all agree with his 
article entitled “Most Powerful Force in 
World Is Woman”: X 
Most POWERFUL Force IN WorLD Is WOMAN 

(By Pierce Harris) 

One phase of my life that brings a big 
thrill is the opportunity to meet students 
on university and college campus levels, and 
sit with them at roundtables when they 
come to grips with the realities of life. 

You hear a lot of loose talk about the 
revolt of youth, Let me tell you my experi- 
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ence, my grey-bearded friend. I have had 
much more trouble with the revolt of age, 
against the departure of youth than I have 
ever had with the revolt of youth against 
the advance of age. 

Youth is impetuous and often takes the 
wrong road because it was moving so fast 
it didn’t see the turn. Age turns to the 
left with calculated deliberation. Age does 
wrong knowing it is wrong, but blindly 
treads the path, hoping against hope that 
“It won't happen to me.” Always it hap- 
pens. 

PUZZLING QUESTION 


In a roundtable at the University of Ten- 
nessee this question came up: “What is the 
most powerful influence in life?” It is just 
like youth to raise a question that philoso- 
phers would turn back from—something like 
“fools rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 
It caused quite a discussion. 

Electricity got a big vote. Radio, televi- 
sion, the airplane, and the atom. had their 
friends around the table. But the accolade 
went to a little girl with brown hair and 
blue eyes who maintained that woman is 
the most powerful influence in the world. 
There is no doubt about it. She was right. 
The others finally furled their flags and 
stood with her. 

Woman is without any doubt or debate 
the most influential force the world ever 
saw. 

Since this is the day of the emancipated 
woman their decision was doubly important. 
Either good or bad, and there are both kinds, 
woman wields the greatest power. She has 
her hand more firmly fixed on life than any 
of God's living creatures. 


LIKE HEAVEN 


A bad woman leaves back of her a trail 
of soil and stain—a sad, dark, cloud of suf- 
fering, engulfing all who come within her 
baleful shadow. 

A good woman comes nearer being an am- 
bassador of the Kingdom than any other liy- 
ing thing. She is so nearly like heaven that 
in her train comes an atmosphere suggestion 
the choir invisible, singing the praises of its 
God and King. 

In this changing world, here is one thing 
that has not changed, and God will never 
let it change: The heart of a good woman 
is the repository in which the good Lord 
hides the ideals out of which He will some- 
day build a better world. It is unchange- 
able—like the law of the Medes and the Per- 
sians. 

It could happen—but rarely ever does— 
that a good man would carry on without the 
support of a good woman at his side. He 
would find it a hard task. In nearly every 
case, where you find a fine man, doing great 
good, you find a good woman at his side, 
praying for him, loving him and believing 
in him. That believing is the priceless in- 
gredient. To be believed in by a good woman 
is indispensable. Maybe God has given up 
on us men. You couldn’t blame Him. Those 
college kids may have something. “A good 
woman is more to be desired than gold— 
yea than much fine gold.” 


President Says He Will Not Wreck TVA— 
We’ve Heard That Before 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 1952 
national campaign General Eisenhow- 
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er—then a candidate for the Presi- 
dency—went into the State of Tennes- 
see and assured the people there that, 
if elected, TVA would be supported to 
its maximum efficiency. Immediately 
following his election and inauguration, 
the people of Tennessee and the Nation 
were shocked with the announcement of 
the so-called Dixon-Yates deal—a pri- 
vate-power syndicate scheme to invade 
the TVA and to break the yardstick rate 
on electric power. This deal by the pri- 
vate-power monopoly, sanctioned and 
supported by the President, would render 
to the TVA a death blow. 

Most recently, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has felt called upon, as a shame- 
ful defense of his many unfriendly acts 
against TVA—a great agency of our Gov- 
ernment—to issue a statement that he 
would not wreck TVA. This was just 
in advance of a Hoover Commission re- 
port directed at killing TVA by dividing 
its activities and proposing the sale of 
the power program and also a Budget 
Bureau restrictive and throttling financ- 
ing program which would mean high 
rates to consumers and the end to TVA’s 
effectiveness and usefulness. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
press today along with many others are 
saying, “Weve Heard It Before.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD 
2 recent editorials—1l1 from the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, dated May 19, last, 
and another from the Louisville Courier 
Journal, dated May 22, last. The edi- 
torials follow: 

[From the ee Tennessean of May 19, 
955] 
We’ve HEARD Ir BEFORE 

Another campaign year is just ahead, and 
President Eisenhower announces that he 
never will wreck the TVA. It is a going, 
historical concern, he says, and not many 
people quarrel with the purpose for which 
it was established. 

All this in answer to a question about 
reports that the Hoover Commission on Gov- 
ernment Reorganization is about ready to 
recommend that the steam-plant facilities 
of TVA be turned over to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

Well, the President couldn’t say about 
that but he thinks the Hoover group has ` 
served a very great purpose. Seemingly, he 
reserves Judgment on the forthcoming rec- 
ommendations on TVA and public power in 
general. 

It is always interesting to hear the Presi- 
dent express sympathy for TVA in ambigu- 
ous phrases, after the fashion of 1952's mem- 
orable campaign. But after more than 2 
years of constant attack on what he has 
branded as “creeping socialism,” he can now 
expect to be judged by actions instead of 
words. 

Will the foremost champion of the Dixon- 
Yates contract kindly be more explicit? 


— 


[From the Louisville Courier Journal of 
May 22, 1955] 
He WouLDN’'rT WRECK, Just Srarve, TVA 


President Eisenhower’s smiling insistence 
that he would never do anything to wreck 
the Tennessee Valley Authority must have 
caused a chill to run up the spines of TVA 
supporters. For the President has been 
making this sort of reassuring sound since 
the day he started running for the White 
House. And just as consistently have he 
and his advisers been moving to starve TVA 
into such a weak state that it will be no an- 
noyance to the private power interests. 
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Some of the President's defenders in the 
Tennessee Valley have been protesting that 
the President doesn’t mean to hurt TVA, 
but that he doesn’t really understand the 
true nature and function of the agency. It 
is discouraging to think that a President 
must be excused on the grounds that he 
doesn’t know what is going on. It is his 
duty to know what is going on. And from 
the record it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the President does know what is hap- 
pening to TVA. 

It was President Eisenhower who brought 
into Government, as head of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, the 
ardent Brickerite and TVA opponent, Clar- 
ence Manion. It was the President who 
brought back into Government Lewis L. 
Strauss, an acknowledged foe of TVA. It 
was Mr. Eisenhower who appointed Strauss 
to the chairmanship of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, from which position Strauss 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
doubtful Dixon-Yates contract. 

While he was campaigning for votes in the 
Tennessee Valley, Mr. Eisenhower promised 
to develop TVA to its maximum efficiency. 
But once elected, it was the President who 
referred to TVA as an example of creeping 
socialism, a pet phrase of private utility 
propagandists. It was the President who 
went out of his way, during the dedication 
of McNary Dam, to warn against the monop- 
olistic practices of the TVA and other public 
power agencies, ignoring the fact that all 
public and municipal power agencies of the 
United States combined produce less than 19 
percent of our electricity. It was the Presi- 
dent who first laid down the rule against 
creation of new power-producing facilities 
in the TVA system. And it was the Presi- 
dent who, by refusing to reccmmend funds 
for the Fulton steamplant near Memphis, 
left the way open for the Dixon-Yates 
scheme. 

Mr. Eisenhower now raises his hands in 
horror at the idea that he would do anything 
to wreck TVA. But he chose for his ad- 
ministrative assistant Sherman Adams, a 
private-power spokesman who has fought 
public power in New England for years. He 
chose for his Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay, an arch foe of public power and 
an old enemy of TVA. He refused to reap- 
point as Chairman of the TVA Board, Gordon 
Clapp, who knew the job and believed in 
the agency. Instead, he dumped Clapp and 
appointed Gen. Herbert Vogel, a military 
man who knew nothing about TVA. 

President Eisenhower, who creates the 
impression of being quaintly unpolitical, has 
handled the TVA with all the political skill 
and cynicism of a Brooklyn wardheeler. 
Why, gracious, no, he isn’t going to kill TVA. 
He is just going to slash its appropriations 
and let it starve, so that the private power 
interests, like Dixon-Yates, for example, can 
close in and take over. With such great- 
hearted leadership, is it any surprise that 
Republicans in Congress have introduced 13 
bills proposing to sell TVA to the highest 
bidder, and that the Hoover Commission is 
readying a report that will recommend that 
the country get rid of TVA once and for all? 


Should the Panama Railroad Be Aban- 
doned?—Views of General Steese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
ministrative way action has been taken 
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for the discontinuance of the Panama 
Railroad of historic fame. Last year, on 
the Isthmus of Panama and elsewhere 
there was celebrated the centenary of the 
completion and opening to traffic of this, 
the first transcontinental railway of the 
Western Hemisphere. Its record is one 
of signal achievements, and it has earned 
for its owners—whether private, or as 
an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment—vast totals of dividends. In vari- 
ous emergencies of isthmian life it has 
served beneficial causes in the most vital 
fashion. If permitted to endure it may 
likely prove a very much-needed policy 
of insurance in times of emergency or 
disaster, as, for instance the closing of 
the Panama Canal for any considerable 
period through slides, or through other 
causes. 

It appears that at the annual reunion 
of the Panama Canal Society of New 
York on the 7th of May 1955, the guest 
speaker was our former colleague, Dr. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, the 
sole surviving member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. In his remarks on 
that occasion he took the position that 
the Panama Railroad should be con- 
tinued, urging that future needs and re- 
quirements of the Panama Canal and the 
isthmus justified such action. 

On the 21st of this month, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., a distin- 
guished Army engineer, Lt. Gen. James 
G. Steese, retired, gave his views on the 
indicated subject, and I believe that, 
coming from so eminent an authority, 
they are worthy of incorporation in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and under leave 
accorded, I am including them as a part 
of my remarks. 

I may add that the question of 
whether or not the Panama Railroad 
should be discontinued and supplanted 
by a second roadway across the Pana- 
manian Isthmus, is a very serious one, 
and requires the most careful considera- 
tion by the Congress and the responsible 
committees. This has been, and is, my 
viewpoint, and that of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. The Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government—the so-called 
Hoover Commission—in its report to 
Congress in March 1955, in discussing 
the proposed abandonment, expressed a 
similar judgment, embodied in the spe- 
cific report on the subject by a member 
of the Commission, our colleague, Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio. 
From that report the following summar- 
izing recommendation is quoted: 

It is recommended that the appropriate 
committees of Congress examine the circum- 
stances surrounding the decision to abandon 
the Panama Railroad before it authorizes or 


appropriates in favor of the new highway 
construction. 


There follows the remarks of General 
Steese on the subject: 7 
REMARKS OF GEN. JAMES GORDON STEESE, 

D. S. M., Ex-ENGINEER OF MAINTENANCE, 

THE PANAMA CANAL, AT ANNUAL LUNCHEON 

OF PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 

D. C., May 7, 1955 

Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is a great pleasure, as well as 
an honor, to be your guest upon this occa- 
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sion, where I see so many of the few old- 
timers left from construction days. I first 
went to the Isthmus in August of 1907, and 
last visited there last October. I have, there- 
fore, been more or less in close touch with 
the project for 47 years, during which time 
I had 2 tours of duty under Colonel Goethals, 
1907-12, and served throughout World War 
II, 1941-47, under 2 successive Governors. 
In the intervening years, I made many vaca- 
tion trips to the Isthmus to see my friends 
and to keep up with the job. 

Starting as a rodman on preliminary sur- 
veys for the, Panama Railroad relocation, 
I worked up to assistant engineer, a high 
title in those days. Later I served as assist- 
ant engineer of maintenance, acting general 
manager of the Panama Railroad, engineer 
of maintenance, and finally assistant to the 
Governor. 

It so happens that I was chief of party 
and transitman on the plugging through of 
the final location of the railroad from the 
Bohio Ridge across the swampy bottom of 
the future Gatun Lake and cleared the right- 
of-way through the heaviest jungle in the 
world to the Gatun Ridge, and later wit- 
nessed the construction from our base camp 
at Monte Lirio. 

I have recently returned from a 14 months’ 
zigzag trip around the world, and have just 
gotten access to the Comptroller General's 
Audit Report on the Panama Canal Company 
for fiscal year 1954. In it he reports that 
last October the Board of Directors approved 
recommendation by the president of the 
company that the Panama Railroad be aban- 
doned, that a trans-Isthmian highway to- 
tally within the Canal Zone be constructed 
at an estimated cost of $9 million and that 
the company include in the 1956 budget 
provision for the purchase of a fleet of motor 
vehicles for the transportation ‘of canal 
freight and passengers (estimated cost not 
stated). 

The report further stated that traffic over 
the existing trans-Isthmian highway is in- 
sufficient to warrant a new highway at this 
time, and that this highway was built and 
paid for by the United States, is still main- 
tained at United States expense, and though 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama, there are no restrictions imposed 
on United States Government agencies or 
their employees. 

In the House Appropriations Committee 
Report No. 603, May 15, 1955, it is stated that 
a majority of the committee believes that 
the abandonment of the Panama Railroad 
should be looked into by the appropriate 
legislative committee before any further 
action is taken. The committee also takes 
a slap at the board for their converting the 
steamship Panama to a freighter and imme- 
diately thereafter reconverting her to a pas- 
senger carrying vessel. It states: “Such in- 
decision reflects improper planning and it 
naturally prompts inquiry on the part of the 
committee.” 

I am informed that the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recent report on transportation recom- 
mends against the abandonment of the Pan- 
ama Railroad, and states that the recom- 
mendation therefor seems to be conditioned 
by the desire to build a new highway. The 
two things should not be confused. 

Identical bills have been introduced in the 
Senate by the Honorable THomas E. MARTIN, 
Republican, Iowa, and in the House by the 
Honorable CLARK W. THOMPSON, Democrat, 
Texas, calling for an independent inter- 
oceanic canals commission to investigate 
and report upon the enlargement of the 
present canal, which has been in abeyance 
since the Secretary of War suspended con- 
struction on the third locks project in May 
1942. It is to be hoped hearings may be held 
soon with a view to getting action in the 
current Congress. 

As to the abandonment of the Panama 
Railroad, the only reason I have seen alleged 
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is that it has had a small operating deficit 
in the last 2 years. But that is mere book- 
keeping. If the railroad were given full 
credit for free passes to Panamanians and 
others and for cut rates to canal employees, 
I am confident such apparent deficits would 
disappear. But even at that the proposed 
cost of a highway, which, after all, is merely 
a figure plucked out of the air, would pay 
for such deficits, if any, for untold years to 
come, and we would still have the railroad 
as a going concern and a pledge against the 
future. 

The Panama Railroad has recently cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary, during which 
time it has returned fabulous profits to its 
owners, including several times its original 
cost in dividends paid into the United States 
Treasury. It has been repeatedly stated 
that the canal could not have been built 
without the railroad. I have never seen 
such statements challenged. Certainly we 
could not have handled World War II with- 
out it with the facility that we did. 

In addition to dividends of some $25 mil- 
lion, the railroad was required in World War 
II to give to Panama some $12 million worth 
of real estate, without any consideration 
whatever, upon which it was receiving rent- 
als of about $350,000 per annum. Under 
the recently negotiated treaty, it is required 
to transfer, again without any consideration 
whatever, its Panama terminal, including 
the railroad station, which is the handsom- 
est buildingin Panama. It would seem that 
the United States is gutting the Panama 
Railroad to meet real or fancied political or 
diplomatic obligations of no interest to the 
railroad. 

As to the utilization of the railroad right- 
of-way for a modern four-lane highway, such 
& proposal would be extremely hazardous. 
For the 5 miles across Gatun Lake there is 
only a single-track embankment over 70 feet 
high on a mud bottom of unknown depth. 
We had to put many millions of cubic yards 
of fill from Culebra Cut in excess of the 
normal prism to make it stand up. Instead 
of the normal 114-1 slopes, we had 4-1 slopes, 
plus a heavy rock dike along both ties as 
a partial counterbalance. The highest sec- 
tions were built up in 3 or 4 successive stages. 
We had slips and slides. What the total ver- 
tical settlement was, I do not recall. Ona 
lower fill across Stilsons Pond, an arm of 
Gatun Lake, near the Gatun railway station, 
I do remember that the total vertical settle- 
ment was 126 feet. 

And that was in the dry. The embank- 
ment is now saturated by the lake on both 
sides. To widen it for a modern highway 
would involve dumping millions of yards into 
the lake from one or both sides, as the maxi- 
mum lake level is 87 and the subgrade on 
the embankment 92 feet above sea level. 
Were the equilibrium of the existing fill to 
be disturbed, the whole thing might dis- 
appear overnight, as happened too often 
during construction days. 

The old Panama Railroad followed a water 
grade, and is now, in this neighborhood, 
under about 75 feet of lake. When it was 
double tracked to get Culebra Cut excava- 
tion to help build Gatum Dam, there was 
one section through the Black Swamp where 
it was found impracticable to widen the em- 
bankment, so a gantlet track was installed. 
Even then the track would sink under the 
swamp for 12 or 14 feet overnight. Borings 
were taken to 228 feet, without striking bot- 
tom, but the drill did hit what seemed to be 
a French dumpcar. There had been several 
upheavals and subsidences within geologi- 
cal times, and under Gatun Dam are two 
prehistoric canyons over 200 feet deep, rep- 
resenting former channels of the Chagres 
River, subsequently filled up with black 
muck. 

At the International Engineering Congress, 
held at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915, General Goethals 
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submitted a symposium on the Panama 
Canal, by himself and his chief assistants, 
which was published in two volumes, Fred- 
erick Mears, then chief engineer of the 
Panama Railroad, submitted a paper with 
wonderful photographs showing the railway 
construction troubles. I have not access to 
these volumes at the moment, but I was 
one of Mears’ lieutenants on the Panama 
Railroad relocation, and some 15 years later 
succeeded him as chairman and chief engi- 
neer of the Alaska Railroad. 

To sum up, in my opinion, the abandon- 
ment of the Panama Railroad is ill advised 
and unjustified, and the replacement by a 
modern highway both hazardous and of 
indeterminate cost. 


Congressman With Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial on the status of forces 
agreement and the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. The editorial appeared in 
the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item of 
May 20, 1955: 

CONGRESSMAN WITH INTEGRITY 

Our neighboring State of Ohio has a Con- 
gressman who is against passively allowing 
our servicemen to be thrown into foreign jails 
without the right of trial by jury. 

This Congressman is Representative FRANK 
Bow, living near Canton. 

He is aware of the act of would-be traitors 
to our country who approved a treaty nearly 
2 years ago which strips our fighting men of 
constitutional rights. 

Representative Bow took a healthy whack 
at that treaty when the current military 
Reserve measure was before the House. He 
proposed an amendment to the bill which 
would free any man taken into the Reserve 
hereafter from loss of his rights as a citizen 
of the United States. 

His courageous stand won a 174 to 56 vote 
of acceptance. 

Under the bungling leadership of former 
President Truman, a treaty was negotiated 
with foreign nations, which gives them the 
right to arrest, try and sentence United 
States servicemen according to foreign law. 

Where a man in service is taken into cus- 
tody for a law violation, he cannot claim 
his legal rights as a citizen of the United 
States. He is presumed to be guilty and 
must prove his innocence. 

Already there are instances where our own 
men in service have been thrown into filthy 
jail cells by order of a foreign judge acting 
without a jury. Their sentences in some 
cases have been greater for their smaller of- 
fenses than are the sentences given to na- 
tive citizens for greater violations of the law, 

The treaty agreement under which this 
unjust action is approved was passed July 24, 
1953, only 6 months after the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into office. 

Seventy-two United States Senators voted 
to rob of citizenship these men we send over- 
seas to stand guard. If they cannot claim 
the Constitution as their supreme law they 
are denied citizenship’s greatest protection. 

With shame we report that only 15 United 
States Senators were men enough to vote 
against the enslaving device of treaty law. 
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There is Involved in such treaties the ques- 
tion of the authority of any such agreement 
to deprive any citizen of this country of a 
single constitutional right. 

Former President Truman is not entirely 
to blame. The job that he started was car- 
ried out by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

They approved this move to please foreign 
allies at the expense of the individual rights 
of the men who are thousands of miles from 
home helping to defend those either unable 
to defend themselves from Red attack, or 
who are too cowardly to fight for their own 
people. 

Even now the Eisenhower administration 
is trying for the second time in 2 years to 
block the passage of an amendment to our 
Constitution which would prevent any treaty 
with a foreign nation from becoming the law 
under which citizens of the United States 
would have to live. 

These leaders are betraying their trust and 
sworn obligations to this Nation. 


Address by Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
at the Armed Forces Day Dinner Spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Military Order of the World Wars, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address: 


ADDRESS BY GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, VICE 
CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
AT THE ARMED FORCES DAY DINNER SPON- 
SORED BY THE PITTSBURGH CHAPTER OF THE 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WARS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I know of no more appropriate place than 
Pittsburgh to commemorate Armed Forces 
Day. Since its beginning as Fort Pitt, this 
city has had a long and illustrious history. 
For a generation Pittsburgh was a military 
outpost, protecting our frontier and serving 
as a gateway to the West. 

The theme of this Armed Forces Day is 
power for peace. Power has been a byword 
of the Pittsburgh area. Coal and steel pro- 
duced in this region have contributed to our 
Nation’s strength and growth in peacetime 
and to our military power in war. 

Industrially you have looked ahead. Re- 
search as well as production has been an- 
other of your notable accomplishments. 
Laboratories, along with factories and mills, 
line your river valleys. You have some of 
the leading research agencies in the coun- 
try. Your scientific institutes are among 
the oldest and largest in the Nation. 

I cite these accomplishments not simply 
as an appeal to your civic pride. I stress 
them because they are elements we must 
have in the power for peace relationship. 

Our main problem today is to maintain a 
position of strength. Much of our strength 
must be military. Our defense establishment 
must fulfill a twofold need. 

First, we must have the forces to meet and 
beat an attack if one should come today. 
This emphasizes the importance of forces- 
in-being. 

Second, we must keep up our effective 
strength for an indefinite period, 10, 20 years 
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or perhaps even longer. I stress the word 
effective. Large numbers of planes, ships, 
and divisions would be worthless unless they 
are effective against an enemy; and to be 
effective they must be superior. This means 
we must develop weapon systems that keep 
us ahead of the enemy. 

In short, we must be ready at any time 
and for a long time. Meeting these needs 
poses a problem more difficult than any we 
have ever faced in history and it means 
larger and more expensive peacetime forces 
than we have ever had. 

In the years after World War II the Soviets 
were building up their forces while we were 
reducing ours. They outnumbered us in 
men, guns, tanks and planes. They still do. 
But despite their great numerical advan- 
tage we were, and still are the main obstacle 
to their aggressive aims. Their massive army 
and their many planes have been a power- 
ful influence on the Eurasian land mass. 
But these forces have not been capable of 
exerting strong military pressure directly 
against the United States. 

On the other hand, the United States had 
the means of exerting military pressure di- 
rectly against the vital centers of the Soviet 
Union. The fact that we had this ability 
while they did not put them in an inferior 
strategic position. Although their ambitions 
for conquest were not dampened, they were 
wary of starting anything that might result 
in their having to face the full power of 
the United States. 

Faced with this situation, the Soviets 
looked for a way out. The answer was ob- 
vious. The practical way for them to put 
real pressure on the United States—and at 
the same time relieve some of the cold-war 
pressure we were able to put on them—was 
to develop long-range nuclear air power. 
With long-range air power they would have 
the ability to strike directly at this conti- 
nent. With nuclear weapons they would 
have the ability to use their air power with 
tremendous effectiveness. 

Building this force and these weapons pre- 
sented the Soviets with a problem they had 
never before faced. In the past they had 
created little in the way of new weapons 
of war. In World War II, their allies pro- 
vided most of their up-to-date weapons. 
Their ships, planes, tanks, and guns were 
largely adaptations and modifications of ex- 
isting weapons. 

The Soviets further developed this ability 
to copy, and they used our B-29 as well as 
captured German planes and missiles as 
models. In the post-war period they prof- 
ited by the spying and defection that was 
going on in the field of nuclear weapons, and 
they copied some more. 

However, the Soviet goal was not just to 
catch up; it was to get ahead. They had 
entered a race in which we had a head start. 
The result was this: For the first time they 
had to develop a technical structure that 
could create new weapons. This decision to 
embark on an air power-nuclear program is 
significant. It marked the first real forward 
step by the Communists into the field of 
technology. 

When they embarked on this program to 
create new weapons it marked the beginning 
of the technological race we are in today. 
I know I need not remind you that our 
whole future depends on the outcome of this 
race. 

How do we stack up in this contest for 
technological superiority? What are our 
Prospects for the long 10- or 20-year pull? 

Throughout the whole 20th century we 
have been one of the leaders in technological 
Progress. Our industries have consistently 
Produced commodities of superior perform- 
ance and value. We have made these things 
in greater volume and at less cost than other 
nations. We have also been the leaders in 
substituting mechanical devices for manual 
labor. However, our great strength has been 
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more along the lines of production rather 
than invention. Many of the key scientific 
breakthroughs of this century were made in 
England, France, or Germany. 

Nor have we always been first in the devel- 
opment of military weapons. We were not 
the first to have tanks. We were not the 
first to have jet aircraft. In the end, how- 
ever, our production paid off. In every war 
we equipped cur forces with large amounts 
of superior weapons and won. 

As a nation we take great pride in our 
achievements. It has become habit to he- 
lieve that we are bound to win any tech- 
nological race, particularly with the Soviets. 
This is a dangerous complacency. We must 
be careful not to overrate ourselves and 
underrate our competitors. 

Just as the technical leadership of the 
United States seems unquestioned, some 
take it for granted that Soviet technology 
is primitive and backward. Although many 
admit that the Soviets have produced some 
first-class scientists and even a few inventors, 
we are often amused by Soviet claims of 
technological firsts. This amusement leads 
to the belief that they could never be first. 
Most people are convinced that because of 
our great record in the past we will continue 
to outinvent and outproduce everybody else 
in the future. 

This is a comforting thought, but it may 
prove to be dangerously in error. The records 
of the last few years indicate that our tech- 
nological lead is by no means self-perpetuat- 
ing. 

The Soviets are showing signs of techno- 
logical maturity. What many of our ex- 
perts predicted they could not do, they did. 
Even more surprising, some of the things they 
were supposedly unable to do at all, they 
not only did, but they did in a big hurry. 

For example, we thought they could not 
duplicate the B-29 in less than 6 or 7 years. 
They duplicated it in 2 years. 

We estimated that it would be difficult for 
them to make a good copy of the British jet 
engine. They produced a better version of 
this engine in less than a year. 

In 1946, our experts thought they could not 
produce an atomic bomb in less than 6 to 10 
years, if at all. They rocked the world with 
a nuclear explosion in about 3 years. This is 
just about the same time it took the United 
States to produce its first weapon. 

Now it is true that all these accomplish- 
ments were for the most part duplication. 
They were not original achievements. But 
they duplicated. and even improved upon 
some very complicated weapons. This is sig- 
nificant. As a nation acquires the techno- 
logical ability to duplicate complex weapons, 
it becomes capable of building new and orig- 
inal weapons. 

We have seen examples of this. The MIG- 
15 may not be superior overall to the F-86. 
But who can deny the fact that it was a 
first-class fighter and, in many ways, an 
original design? Even more important, could 
a backward technology produce 15,000 of 
these modern jets in just a few years? 

They now have the MIG~-17, an aircraft 
comparable to the F-100, one of our newest 
fighters. We can forget the MIG-15, because 
the 17 is replacing it. They now have thou- 
sands of these new models. 

Although weather interfered with their 
May Day show, we saw two new models of 
fighters during rehearsals for the big parade. 
One is a new supersonic model. The other 
is an all-weather fighter. 

You may say, “Well, they have concen- 
trated on fighters.” But this is not the case. 
They are developing and producing the 
planes for a great bomber force. 

Last year we observed a completely new 
medium bomber. We expected they might 
develop such an aircraft taking several years 
to get into production. But this year they 
showed us enough of them to make us real- 
ize that they were already in production. 
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These are great steps in progress. But 
the airplane that gives us real reason for con- 
cern here in the United States is the long- 
range jet bomber. The Soviets have no use 
for a long-range bomber except to attack 
the United States. Last year we saw one 
Soviet model. This year we saw numbers 
of them in formation. 

These observations establish a new basis 
for our estimate of Soviet production of the 
heavy jet bomber and the medium jet bomb- 
er. This knowledge is evidence of the mod- 
ern technology of the Soviet aircraft indus- 
try and the advances which are being made 
by them. 

We must continue to be on the alert and 
maintain our own forces to insure the lead 
over the Soviets that we have. 

The Soviets may have started slowly, but 
they are learning fast. 

The national resources needed in a race 
for technical superiority are not God-given 
endowments like minerals. They are man- 
created resources like industry or transpor- 
tation. To be strong in technology a na- 
tion needs alert scientific leadership and it 
must invest a basic and experimental re- 
search, in laboratories and in testing facili- 
ties. It must also have.a broad population 
base, so that numerous young people can be 
channeled into the scientific and engineering 
professions. The more people you can fun- 
nel into training, the better selection you 
have to choose from. 

In the past, we in the United States have 
had the physical resources, and many of 
our people entered scientific and technical 
careers. We are continuing to invest in 
technical resources, but our production of 
trained people is not increasing. 

Russia is making rapid progress. The So- 
viets have come from a period in which 
most of their population was illiterate, to a 
point where their present output of scien- 
tists and engineers exceeds that of the 
United States. This is one area where they 
have gained leadership. j 

Of course, they did not have to start from 
scratch. They had the resources for a siz- 
able production base. They had scientists 
and engineers of their own and they “bor- 
rowed” large numbers of German scientists 
and engineers who were experts in the field 
of aircraft and missiles. 

Furthermore, their population is larger 
than ours by about a third. This gives them 
a greater educational potential, which they 
can be expected to use to the limit. 

Here are some cold facts: In 1950, the 
United States graduated 50,000 engineers— 
an alltime high. This peak was composed 
of veterans studying under the GI bill. Last 
year we graduated only 20,000 engineers. By 
contrast, the Russians graduated 28,000 en- 
gineers in 1950, 40,000 in 1953, and 54,000 
in 1954. Russia now has almost caught us 
in total numbers of engineers and has passed 
us in total numbers of scientists. These 
figures are nothing to be optimistic about. 

Of course, questions can be raised about 
the quality of the Soviet graduates. The 
United States does have the advantage that 
our young men are brought up in a machine- 
age environment. They soak up a lot of 
technical background. But the Soviets work 
their students harder. 

In summary, we had the lead in scientific 
manpower—but this lead is going, if it has 
not already gone. On the technical man- 
power front, time does not seem to be work- 
ing in our favor. 


Turning now to another phase of technical 
resources, we find the Soviets have another 
advantage—the Iron Curtain. This security 
barrier allows the Communist bloc to hold 
on to their inventions and discoveries. Free 
nations cannot share them. 

By contrast, the United States and free 
nations are liberal with technical informa- 
tion. This is an outgrowth of the demo- 
cratic system, Besides, we believe that ex- 
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change of information aids scientific and in- 
dustrial progress. I do not believe that all 
releases we have made are based on sound 
reasoning, but I believe our position of free- 
dom of information is sound. 

However, we must recognize that we are 
paying a price for this freedom, just as we 
must pay the price for other freedoms we 
enjoy. The price is this: The Soviets profit 
from our efforts. 

A final point in this comparison of Soviet 
technological systems with ours is speed of 
production. I do not mean the speed of one 
production and assembly line. I am referring 
to what we call lead time—the whole period 
from invention of a weapon through devel- 
opment, test, training, and finally a combat 
capability. With the complex weapons of 
today lead time is a matter of years. 

There is also evidence that the Soviet tech- 
nological structure is simpler and more 
streamlined than ours. Their programs are 
controlled by military necessity and the ur- 
gency of getting ahead. Ours are somewhat 
confined by democratic processes of deci- 
sion making and influenced by the need for 
economy. 

Whatever the reasons are, we do know that 
they have produced first-class equipment, 
and their lead time across-the-board is 
shorter than ours. 

On our side we have cut down some of our 
bottlenecks. In the Air Force we have reor- 
ganized and streamlined our research and 
development activity. This has saved valu- 
able time, but there are other complicating 
factors that are not so easy to remedy. 

For example, our budget cycle. However 
beneficial this system of budgeting may be, 
it undoubtedly costs us in time lost. 

Our desire to build safety into our equip- 
ment and the need to keep equipment in 
service for a long time; our tendency to build 
multipurpose weapons—all these lengthen 
our weapon lead time. 

We must do everything we can to reduce it. 
Under United States policy we will not start 
a war. This means we must maintain many 
weapons programs, against many eventuali- 
ties. By contrast, the Soviets can choose 
their time and their strategy and work to- 
ward it. They can select particular weapon 
systems and put on a crash program. By 
concentrating in this way they may be able 
to telescope progress in specific areas. The 
danger is that they may do this in areas that 
can be decisive. 

These comparisons of scientific manpower, 
the safeguards on our technical effort and 
weapon lead times indicate how foolhardy 
it would be to assume that we will auto- 
matically keep the lead. Technical superior- 
ity is not automatic. It must be made to 
happen. 

Of course, a major technological break- 
through could again give us the lead for a 
period of 2, 3, or even 5 years. But we can- 
not gamble that this will happen. The only 
sure way is to make the effort needed for 
a progressive improvement. Any break- 
through would then be a bonus. It would 
be further insurance for us. 

The future will not hold an encouraging 
picture unless we make the right decisions 
and then act decisively. But we cannot 
neglect the other main need I mentioned in 
the beginning—strength-in-being. 

We are up against an enemy that could 
strike at any time.. If war came today— 
and it could—we would have to fight it with 
the trained divisions that are ready to take 
the field, the airplanes that can fly, and 
the ships that are. afloat today. Our 
strength-in-being is a shield. Behind this 
shield we can go on working to get better 
weapons. Our strategy will undergo change. 
But it must change as our combat strength 
changes, not as we get the ideas for some 
new weapon system. 

Despite the improving strength of the 
Communists, our prospects for the future 
look bright. We can fail to win the tech- 
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nological battle only if we fail to recognize 
its importance. 

Unless we keep up our day-to-day strength 
we will have no shield to assure our future 
developments. 

The answer to both these needs lies in 
power for peace. 

We all hope that eventually a practical 
plan can be found to dispense with arms. 
When that day comes we can follow the tra- 
dition set by Pittsburgh. The first homes 
here were built blocks from the crumbling 
Fort Pitt. The fortress was no longer needed. 
When the force of arms is no longer needed 
we can turn again this power into elements 
that will improve our life and our freedom. 
But until that time comes, just as the walls 
and garrison of Fort Pitt were kept strong 
in the days of danger, we must be resolute 
in keeping up our guard. 


Hail, Senator Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert in the Recorp an article from the 
Boston Herald which appeared in the 
May 25 edition. 

The article heralds the return of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, after his absence from 
the Senate for 7 months and 3 days 
due to major spinal surgery. The article 
refiects upon not only the courage of the 
distinguished and able junior Senator 
from Massachusetts but lauds his clear 
and lucid thinking on the large issues of 
our day. 

I know it was a great day for Senator 
KENNEDY when he returned to the Senate 
floor after his long illness but I also want 
to point out that it was a great day for 
the people of Massachusetts, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. I have 
known and admired the junior Senator 
for many years and I know personally 
the place he occupies in the hearts of his 
constituents. If there is any two-word 
capsule of the character of the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts it would be 
courage and determination. He cer- 
tainly displayed his tremendous courage 
during World War II when as command- 
ing officer of a motor torpedo boat he 
saved the lives of members of his crew by 
dint of tremendous determination to 
keep these men afloat for 24 hours in the 
cruel waters of the South Pacific. He 
once again showed this courage and de- 
termination in his long, lonely fight to 
conquer his injury which he has done, 

I am especially happy to express my 
gratitude that Senator KENNEDY is back 
on the scene he loves so well. I know 
that all the members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation join me in this feeling. 
I personally am delighted that my good 
friend is back. 

The article follows: 

Har, SENATOR KENNEDY 

Senator KENNEDY has fought a gallant bat- 
tle to recover his health. He has won, and 
the whole Nation rejoices, without regard 
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to party. And it is not only because he has 
persevered against a seemingly hopeless 
crippling; it is also because he has proved his 
ability as a Senator. 

He returns as a member of the opposition 
party in Congress. He will take his stand 
many times against President Eisenhower. 
But it will be no higgling opposition, no 
business about the squirrels on the White 
House lawn. It will be an intelligent op- 
position that will challenge the President to 
the utmost, that will bring out the big issues 
more clearly, that will contribute to the bet- 
ter ordering of the Nation. It will be fair 
fighting, with respect on both sides. 

We have ourselves differed with Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the past, and we probably shall 
again, for we believe he is sometimes too 
ready to abandon the tested in favor of time- 
saving expedients (like Federal aid to school 
construction). But we know we shall find 
the contest exhilarating, and his marshaling 
of facts will demand the best we have. 

It is good to have him back in the high 
counsels of the Nation. 


The John Day Dam Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Union Bulletin, 
Walla Walla, Wash., entitled “Would 
Not Change Method.” This editorial 
concerns H. R. 5789, and I would like 
for my colleagues to read it. Therefore, 
under unanimous consent, I insert it in 
the RECORD: 

WovuLD NoT CHANGE METHOD 


In connection with a recent analysis made 
in these columns of the John Day Dam legis- 
lation introduced by Representative Sam 
Coon, of Oregon, we mentioned that the bill 
would not change the proportion of the cost 
to be borne by the Federal Government. 
This statement was an accurate one, but 
there was one incorrect aspect of our analy- 
sis which we hasten to change. 

We said that at the present time the Fed- 
eral Government absorbs the proportion of 
cost on its multipurpose dams which is allo- 
cated to navigation and to fishways. The 
fact is that the Government does absorb all 
of the cost of navigation facilities, but most 
of the cost of the fishways is charged to 
power and is paid off out of power revenues, 

In the case of the McNary project, for ex- 
ample, the sum of $22.5 million for cost of 
fishways was allocated on a joint use basis. 
These and other joint costs, in turn, were 
allocated on the basis of 97.5 percent to 
power and only 2.5 percent to navigation. 
Thus the power revenues will repay sub- 
stantially all of the cost of the fishway in- 
stallations, 

However, and here is the significant point 
with respect to the Coon bill: Exactly the 
same method of allocating costs would be 
applied in the case of the John Day Dam. 
All exclusive power costs would be paid for 
by power users; all exclusive navigation costs 
would be paid by the Federal Government; 
and joint costs such as fishways and other 
facilities common to the various uses would 
be allocated according to accepted principles. 
Since the John Day project is similar to Mc- 
Nary in all of its essential aspects, it may be 
assumed that costs will be allocated on sub- 
stantially the same basis. 

In other words, power would pay for all 
costs of the dam except for those which are 
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allocated specifically to navigation, just as 
in the case of projects which have already 
been built by the Federal Government on the 
Columbia River. There would be no addi- 
tional expense to the Federal Government, 
whether it is built as an all-Federal project 
as originally planned or whether it is built 
under a partnership arrangement as contem- 
plated in t-e Coon bill. 

The point is important in view of Senator 
NEUBERGER'S sweeping criticism of CooN’'s 
proposals for building John Day as a part- 
nership project. The Oregon Senator has 
sought to give the impression that the part- 
nership plan would increase the nonreim- 
bursable costs to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. Such is not the case, as he must be 
well aware. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I should like to include my newspaper 
column Keenotes for May 26, 1955, con- 
cerning the President’s statement before 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio & Television Broadcasters 
to the effect that the broadcasters may 
have an influence even greater than the 
press. 

The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Hon. ELIZABETH Kee, of West Virginia) 


Yes and no. 

Personally, I think it is more no than yes— 
referring, that is, to the remark by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the other morning in at- 
tempting to measure the relative effective- 
ness of radio and television on the one hand, 
and the press of the Nation on the other, 
in influencing public understanding and in 
disseminating information. 

Speaking to 3,000 delegates at the conven- 
tion in Washington of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
the President said he thought the broad- 
casters may have an influence “even greater 
than the press.” 

The black-on-white print of a newspaper 
report is “essentially cold,” he said, whereas 
television and radio “put an appealing voice 
and an engaging personality into homes.” 

Yes and no. The voice and personality 
of radio and TV may be warm and appealing; 
the newsprint cold. We could say yes to 
that. But as to the relative effectiveness of 
their informational work—in not just enter- 
taining but in informing the public—vwell, 
on that score I'd have to say no to the 
President’s theory. 

How many times have you half heard a 
radio bulletin, glanced at but not really seen 
a TV news film clip, and because you hadn’t 
Paid sufficient attention to get the facts 
wished you could hear it or see it again— 
or read it? 

It's not the fault of the voice of the broad- 
Caster—the appealing voice the President 
referred to. The fault lies in our own 
Senses—or in the impossibility of paying at- 
tention to the sounds and sights and calls 
and demands upon us which seem to fill 
each moment. 


But then the newspaper arrives and we 
Can read the news and think upon it. We 
can disbelieve it, too, but in reading it we 
feel more certain we have the facts of the 
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story only because we are less inclined to 
mistrust our eyes than our ears—because 
we can read and re-read a news report to 
doublecheck those same eyes. 

This is certainly not meant to disparage 
radio or TV. There are things the broad- 
casters can do—and do perform day after 
day—that make the publishers and editors 
green with envy. But as one broadcaster 
who is also an outstanding editor-publisher, 
Mr. Mark Ethridge, of Louisville, Ky., told 
the same convention, radio and TV are put- 
ting greater emphasis on entertainment and 
less and less upon the primary things for 
which readers buy newspapers. 

Happily—and for all of us it is, indeed, a 
happy thing—both media have not just a 
role in American communications but vitally 
essential roles, which complement each 
while competing with each other. 

The last thing I'd want as a citizen or 
as a Congresswoman would be to have to 
choose between the newspaper, on the one 
hand, or radio-TV, on the other—to be 
forced to give up one or the other. 

It’s just that I can’t sit quietly by and 
let the President go unchallenged when he 
puts the appealing voice of radio-TV a 
notch above the cold but solid, re-readable 
type of a newspaper in conveying informa- 
tion the public. 

Now, if you'll excuse me, it’s time for the 
news broadcast and I want to switch on the 
set. 


United States Airman Faces French Trial 
for Slaying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the French 
Communist press is howling for the head 
of an American GI. 

Airman Jose Montijo, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., is being held in prison in France 
today, denied the aid and counsel of his 
fellow countrymen, threatened with 
death on the guillotine. 

He has been left to the mercy of the 
French courts under the terms of a 
treaty which deprives him and all of his 
comrades of the protection of the Amer- 
ican Government whenever they run 
afoul of the law in whatever foreign land 
they are stationed. 

The first report of Montijo’s incarcera- 
tion coincided with the introduction of 
House Joint Resolution 309, calling upon 
the President to seek modification or to 
denounce the Status of Forces Treaty, 
under which this young man and others 
are deprived of their constitutional 
rights. 

Montijo’s arrest, his imprisonment in 
a French jail, and refusal of American 
officers to discuss the case, the fact that 
our only information comes from a 
British press officer, the violence of the 
French press in its denunciations of this 
young man—all of these circumstances 
dramatize how important it is that we 
act promptly on House Joint Resolution 
309. 

We may be too late to rescue Montijo. 
We can save other American servicemen 
from a similar fate. 

I call to your attention that this young 
man, whether guilty or innocent, does 
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not have a fair chance to defend himself 
as he would under our concept of justice. 

He may even be tried by a Communist 
judge, since the French, despite all of 
our billions, have many Communist pub- 
lic officials. What justice can he expect 
under these circumstances? 

Under leave to extend, I include here- 
with newspaper accounts of the Montijo 
arrest, of House action on the Status of 
Forces Treaty, and a letter from Mr. 
George J. Thomas, publisher of the 
Greater Nebraskan, Omaha, Nebr., with 
reference to the others: 


THE GREATER NEBRASKAN, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chicago Tribune of May 20 carried 
two closely related but far different articles. 

The one from Fontainebleu, France, re- 
ported the arrest of an American airman, 
Jose Montijo, of Phoenix, Ariz., for the mur- 
der of a Frenchman. It also explained how 
his case will be handled under the status of 
forces agreement, with incarceration in a 
French jail, his legal representative a French 
lawyer, appointed by a French judge, the 
only information about him available in very 
meager way through an English offcer, and 
the complete silencing of any American in- 
terest or interference. That's the way we 
treat our soldiers, and especially those who 
are there because we forced them, through 
the draft. 

The other was your resolution that was 
introduced and passed amending the Re- 
serve Act, so as to prevent the sending of 
our troops to any country with which we 
have such an agreement as results in such a 
situation as outlined above. I admire your 
interest and your courage and I trust that 
you will be able to enact the same resolution 
into law or into the Bricker amendment, in 
case the Reserve Act dies, which I also hope 
will happen. 

I am writing you because I appreciate the 
acts of a good American when I can recog- 
nize them. 

Very sincerely, 
GEORGE J. THOMAS. 


[From the Chicago Tribune of May 20, 1955] 


First UNITED STATES AIRMAN FACES FRENCH 
TRIAL FOR SLAYING 
(By Paul Ress) 

FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, May 19.—The first 
American airman to face trial by a French 
court for the death of a Frenchman was in 
a cell here today. 

Jose Montijo, 25, of Phoenix, Ariz., was 
arrested early last Sunday and accused of 
the fatal stabbing of Andre Mallet, 19, during 
a midnight street brawl involving several 
men, allegedly over the pretty French girl 
Montijo planned to marry this weekend. 

The girl, Madeleine Thomas, 18, is the 
mother of Montijo’s 6-month-old son. 

UNITED STATES OFFICERS MUM 


American military authorities have refused 
to discuss the case. Capt. Maurice Davis, 
commander of Montijo’s company in the 
1141st Air Force detachment, said he is 
“under strict orders to say nothing to the 
press.” 

Maj. F. C. Seeley, detachment executive 
officer, refused to say anything about the 
airman, and Gen. Dudley D. Hale, senior Air 
Force representative at Allied Air Forces Cen- 
tral Europe (AAFCE) declined to receive 
reporters, telling them: “Get all your infor- 
mation from the AAFCE public information 
officer.” The latter, a British air force wing 
commander, Colin Cooper, revealed only a 
few minor details. 

American Air Force officers also refused to 
disclose the names of three of Montijo’s bud- 
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dies who were questioned by French police 
as material witnesses. Neither would they 
reveal what the airman told military investi- 
gators after his arrest by Air Force military 
police who turned him over to the French. 


COULD GET DEATH 


Under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion Status of Forces agreement signed by 
President Eisenhower providing for the trial 
of American soldiers in foreign courts, Mon- 
tijo could be sentenced to die on the guil- 
lotine. He will be defended by a French 
lawyer to be appointed by the court. The 
NATO accord does not authorize an American 
attorney to defend a Yank in trouble. 

French police and judges will have com- 
plete control over the investigation of the 
case, the questioning of witnesses, and the 
trial. An American legal observer may watch 
but may not speak in court. Murder sus- 
pects may be held indefinitely in jail before 
being brought to trial. Bail is not allowed. 

The French press, led by the Communist 
Party newspaper Humanite, already is de- 
manding Montijo’s head. 

CHARGE YANK “JUMPED” VICTIM 


Exactly what happened in front of the 
Cafe du Depart and the Avenue dance hall 
on Avenue Franklin Roosevelt is not clear. 

French friends of Mallet, a truck driver 
for NATO air force headquarters in Fon- 
tainebleau forest, charge Montijo and several 
Yank buddies “jumped” the victim. 

Montijo’s fiance said he assured her in 
the single conversation in prison allowed 


them that Mallet provoked the fight and, 


with several friends, attacked him, 


[From the Chicago Tribune of May 19, 1955] 
APPROVE PLAN To Bar GIs IN SomE NATIONS 
(By John Fisher) 


WASHINGTON, May 18.—A severe blow to ad- 
ministration foreign and military policy was 
dealt in the House today when it tentatively 
approved an amendment barring the use of 
American troops in countries where they are 
subject to prosecution under foreign laws. 

The effect of the action would prohibit 
the sending of American forces to 14 other 
nations belonging to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as well as Japan, Yugo- 
slavia, and various other countries. 

Adoption of the amendment, offered by 
Representative Bow, Republican, of Ohio, on 
a standing vote, 174 to 56, to the administra- 
tion's tough new military Reserves bill place 
that measure in jeopardy. While subject to 
a later rolicall vote, the 3-to-1 vote favoring 
the amendment strongly indicated its reten- 
tion in the bill. 

DEATH IN HOUSE LIKELY 


Predictions were the measure would be 
killed by the House, if the amendment is 
retained, because the administration could 
not afford its passage. 

Democrat leaders were so alarmed over the 
surprise approval of Bow’s amendment that 
they suddenly moved postponement of fur- 
ther consideration of the Reserves bill until 
tomorrow, although they had planned to 
complete action today. 


[From the Chicago Tribune of May 20, 1955] 


HOUSE ACTION SUSPENDED ON RESERVES BILL— 
Backers Act IN Face or DEFEAT 


(By John Fisher) 


WasHINGcTON, May 19.—Faced with appar- 
ent defeat, House backers of the adminis- 
tration’s tough military reserve programs 
bill, today called off further consideration. 
The action on the bill, which is backed by 
the Republican and Democratic leadership, 
came after the House reaffirmed its action 
of yesterday in barring racial segregation 


in National Guard and Reserve units. 
s é > s s 
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BOW PLAN ADOPTED 


Besides the amendment by Representative 
PowELL, Democrat, New York, barring racial 
segregation, a provision also was written 
into the bill yesterday barring American 
troops from nations which exercise criminal 
jurisdiction over them for violation of for- 
eign laws, under existing treaties or execu- 
tive agreements. 

This amendment, offered by Representa- 
tive Bow, Republican, Ohio, and adopted 
174 to 56 would have banned the use of 
American troops in most of the approxi- 
mately 40 nations where American troops 
are stationed. This would have included 
the 14 other nations belonging to the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization, Japan, and 
other nations. 

Bow’s amendment was directed toward 
modification or abrogation of such treaties 
and agreements to remove the right of other 
nations to try and imprison American troops. 


DEPRIVED OF RIGHTS 


Bow charged this power deprives Ameri- 
can citizens of their constitutional rights 
and constitutes reversal of the historic doc- 
trine of international law under which the 
soldiers of a nation are under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of its military courts. . 

Bow said today that if no further action 
is taken on the Reserves bill he will press 
for adoption of a separate resolution he in- 
troduced yesterday directing the President 
to modify or abrogate treaties and agree- 
ments giving foreigners criminal jurisdic- 
tion over American troops. 

Bow said he will circularize the house, and 
considered chances favorable for adoption 
of the separate resolution in view of the 
3 to 1 vote in his favor yesterday. He said 
the proposal would carry out the intent of 
the proposed constitutional amendment in- 
troduced by him in the House and in the 
Senate by Senator Bricker, Republican, 
Ohio, to protect American constitutional 
guaranties from being overridden by 
treaties, agreements, or membership in in- 
ternational organizations. 


LEADERS REGROUP FORCES 


Yesterday, the leadership suspended op- 
erations on the bill after the Powell and 
Bow amendments were adopted, as the lead- 
ers attempted to regroup their forces over- 
night. 

As the House met this morning, Vinson 
offered an amendment which he hoped 
would save the bill. His proposal would have 
knocked out .the antisegregation amend- 
ment, but retained the Bow amendment. 


Federal Construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, at its re- 
cent annual convention, has again reaf- 
firmed its endorsement of the Federal 
Government building the proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam, in the public interest. In 
this connection, I include in the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by this association. 

The resolution follows: 

HELLS CANYON DAM 

Whereas the Hells Canyon issue, like the 

Muscle Shoals struggle of 30 years ago, in- 
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volves the right of the people to develop their 
rivers for the greatest good of the general 
public; and 

Whereas the Idaho Power Co. is proposing 
to develop only about 60 percent of the 
waterpower potential in the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake River; and 

Whereas the Federal construction of Hells 
Canyon Dam provides for the maximum com- 
prehensive utilization of the Hells Canyon 
damsite for flood control, river regulation, 
and power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the America Public Power 
Association reaffirms its endorsement of Fed- 
eral construction of Hells Canyon Dam. 


Chinese Communism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
average American has been in a state of 
doubt as to whether communism in Red 
China is of the same type and character 
as communism in Soviet Russia. 

Probably the best authority on this 
subject is Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen who 
is professor of Asiatic studies at the 
University of Southern California. I 
am personally acquainted with Dr. Chen 
and have had the opportunity of briefly 
discussing this subject with him. I be- 
lieve that the following speech which he 
delivered recently in Los Angeles will be 
both revealing and interesting to all 
Members of Congress. 

It is vitally important for the people 
of the United States to be well informed 
on the subject of whether Red China is 
the same as Red Russia. Certainly 
there is a difference in the racial origin 
of the people of the two countries. China 
is populated almost entirely by people of 
Chinese origin, while Russia and her 
satellites on the other hand are made up 
of peoples of widely divergent racial 
origins. And while some of the peoples 
who are under Soviet domination have 
been subjected to tyrannical rule for 
generations without achieving the neces- 
sary unity and determination to revolt 
against their oppressors to gain their 
freedom, the Chinese people maintained 
their national independence throughout 
history until the recent Communist ag- 
gression, and even now under the leader- 
ship of the exiled government of the Re- 
public of China, they are actively work- 
ing from Formosa to dislodge the Com- 
munist hold on the Chinese mainland, 

Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen speaks from 
knowledge and experience as a Chinese, 
and I am confident that what he has to 
say will be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. 

CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION 
(By Theodore Hsi-en Chen) 

The Communist Manifesto, written by 
Marx and Engels in 1848, concluded with 
the following words: 
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“The Conimunists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social con- 
ditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. 

“workingmen of all countries, unite.” 

A century later, Mao Tse-tung spoke in 
practically the same vein. “We Commu- 
nists,” he said, “have never tried to conceal 
our political views. Our future, or ultimate, 
program is to push China forward to social- 
ism and communism; this is definite and 
beyond question. Both the name of our 
party and our Marxist world outlook clearly 
and definitely indicate the direction of our 
future.” + 

In spite of such unambiguous words, there 
are still people who think that Chinese com- 
munism represents a different brand from 
Marxism or Leninism. They aver that the 
Chinese Communists are more interested in 
a peasant revolution than in the proletarian 
revolution. Evidently, these people have not 
taken the trouble to read the writings of the 
Chinese Communists. Even during the years 
when naive observers described the Chinese 
Communists as agrarian reformers rather 
than Communists, Mao Tse-tung declared 
again and again that the Chinese revolution 
must be considered a part of the proletarian- 
Socialist world revolution.’ 

The Chinese Communists formally set up 
their regime on October 1, 1949. Since then, 
they have carried on @ well-planned pro- 
gram to rebuild China according to the Com- 
munist blue-print and move ahead toward 
socialism and communism. It is the purpose 
of this paper to review the actual policies 
and practices of the new regime in the last 
few years in the light of its overall objec- 
tive of advancing the proletarian revolution 
in China. 


I. STRENGTHENING THE PROLETARIAN CHARACTER 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The party of the proletariat 


The Communist Party calls itself the party 
of the proletariat and the driving force of the 
proletarian revolution. The preamble of the 
constitution of the Chinese Communist 
Party declares that the party is “the organ- 
ized vanguard of the Chinese working class, 
the highest form of its class organization.” 
The Communists recognize, however, that 
the conditions in China are not yet ripe for 
a full-fledged proletarian movement or Com- 
munist revolution. With industries still un- 
developed and the working class occupying 
only a small fraction of the population, it is 
necessary for the workers to seek the help 
of other social classes which may be ac- 
cepted as allies in the proletarian revolution. 
The most important ally, the Communists 
decided, is the peasant class. 

It must be remembered that when Mao 
Tse-tung decided almost 20 years ago to 
make the rural areas his revolutionary base, 
it was after the Communists had tried to or- 
ganize workers’ revolts in the cities and had 
failed. In defense of his policy to capture 
the support of the rural masses, Mao ex- 
Plained that the Chinese revolution could 
‘not succeed without the peasants for the 
Simple reason that they constituted the vast 
majority of the population. In the last 
analysis, however, he consistently main- 
tained that the workers must be considered 
the central force of the revolution and that 
the peasants were important as an indispen- 
Sable ally of the workers. 


1 Mao Tse-tung, On Coalition Government, 
Sec. 4, (1945). 

2 Mao Tse-tung, The Chinese Revolution 
and the Communist Party of China (1939); 
also On the New Democracy (1940). 
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Never did Mao or any of his associates ever 
suggest that the peasants could take the 
place of the workers as the leading force of 
the revolution. On the other hand, they al- 
ways made clear that the peasants must ac- 
cept the leadership of the workers. Writing 
on the Chinese revolution and the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1939, Mao argued that 
there had been numerous peasant revolts and 
agrarian revolutions in China’s long history, 
but they had all ended in failure because 
they lacked the leadership of the proletariat. 
Without the leadership of the proletariat, he 
said, the peasants remained an important 
force; but even the proletariat would be in- 
effectual without the leadership of its or- 
ganized vanguard, namely, the Communist 
Party. 

The emphasis on the peasants was a nec- 
essary detour in the course of the proleta- 
rian revolution in view of the weakness of 
the Chinese proletariat and the inability of 
the Communists to take control of urban 
areas. By the early months of 1949, however, 
the Chinese Communists for the first time 
found themselves in control of the cities. In 
March of that year, the central committee of 
their party passed a resolution to shift the 
center of gravity of party work from the 
rural areas to the cities. In terms of party 
membership, the new policy meant a sys- 
tematic effort to increase the proportion of 
the proletarian elements in the party. 


More proletarian elements wanted 


The war and postwar years had seen a 
rapid increase in party membership. The 
total membership was no more than 40,000 in 
1937 but had increased to 1,210,000 by 1945. 
The workers, of course, constituted a small 
minority. According to official statistics re- 
leased in 1949, even if the farm laborers, poor 
peasants, and the city poor were all grouped 
together with the workers, the proletarian 
and semiproletarian elements would consti- 
tute only 62 percent of the total membership. 
In June 1950, Mao Tse-tung reported that 
the party had grown to 4,500,000 members 
but he warned at the same time that oppor- 
tunistic elements had crept into the party. 
To strengthen and enlarge the proletarian 
character of the party, he recommended the 
general policy of accepting no more new 
members in-the rural areas which had hither- 
to been the base of the party. 

At the same time, the plans for industrial- 
ization opened up new possibilities of an 
emerging working class. Since Manchuria 
was a key industrial zone, an intensive re- 
cruiting campaign was launched in that area. 
In other cities, such as Peking and Tientsin, 
most of the new members admitted into the 
party in 1949-50 were workers. The central 
organization announced at that time a plan 
to draw into the party one-third of the in- 
dustrial workers of the nation in the next 
3 to 5 years. 


The new emphasis on proletarian member- 
ship does not mean that the peasants are 
now forgotten. After all, they still consti- 
tute the largest class in Chinese society and 
a large part of the appeal for mass support 
must still be directed to the peasants. But 
the Communists are today more emphatic 
than before that the workers are the main- 
stay of the proletarian revolution. An un- 
mistakable sign of the change of policy may 
be seen in the writings and speeches of Com- 
munist leaders. For example, in 1927, when 
Mao Tse-tung made his report on the peas- 
ant movement he had personally led in 
Hunan, he went out of the way to praise 
the peasants. In terms of actual contribu- 
tions to the revolution, he said, the peasants 
must be given 70 percent of the credit, while 
the contributions of the city people and the 
armed force would amount to only 30 per- 
cent. It is significant that in the recently 
published and officially approved Complete 
Works of Mao Tse-tung, this passage has 
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been expunged. Evidently, the old passage 
would not be in line with the present pro- 
letarian emphasis. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the weaknesses of the new regime in 
China. Suffice it at this point to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the task of building a 
strong proletarian party is not without diffi- 
culties. In the first place, there is the danger 
of alienating the peasants, who are now rel- 
egated to a secondary position. The Com- 
munists have taken pains to assure the 
peasants that their welfare would not be 
neglected; but signs of peasant restlessness 
continue to arouse the anxiety of party 
leaders. 

Even more serious is the problem of a party 
which in its recruitment policy places class 
origin and ideological dependability above 
ability and competency. Many proletarian 
elements recruited into the party are illit- 
erate or near-illiterate. Yet these are the 
people the party must depend upon to carry 
on the important programs of the new state, 
They are given supervisory positions in the 
farms, in the factories, in the local govern- 
ments, and in other important areas of na- 
tional life. The ambitious programs of in- 
dustrialization and national reconstruction 
call for trained and educated personnel, but 
the Communists are suspicious of persons of 
bourgeois background and prefer to place 
their trust in less qualified but ideologically 
more acceptable persons. Unfortunately, 
ideological fervor does not compensate for 
the lack of education, and the Communists 
are burdening the political and economic 
structure of the nation with a host of in- 
competent persons in key positions. 


II. STEPPING UP THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


Struggle is a key word in the Marxist 
ideology. All existences, according to the 
dialetical materialist, are “complexes of Oop- 
posing elements.and forces.” Change takes 
place as a result of the conflict of opposing 
elements. Conflict means strife, or struggle. 
Since the opposing elements, or the contra- 
dictions, are ever present, the conflict, or 
struggle, never ends. Struggle, therefore, is 
a normal function of existence. 

In human society, the opposing elements 
appear in the form of social classes, and the 
class struggle becomes the all-important ex- 
pression of social life. The proletarian rev- 
olution is a class revolution. A good Com- 
munist is a fearless and faithful warrior of 
the class struggle. He must be conscious 
of class differences and recognize the class 
enemies who must be exterminated. He 
must acquire the class viewpoint of the pro- 
letariat. 

Class consciousness permeates the entire 
structure of Communist society and state. 
The Chinese Communists fully accept the 
dictum of the Communist manifesto that 
political power is merely the organized power 
of one class for oppressing another. Since 
the state is the organ of class domination, 
the question is, according to Communist 
logic, what class does the dominating. In 
China today, it is explained, the workers 
and their class allies have now assumed po- 
litical power and openly use it to suppress 
their class enemies. 

Inasmuch as the class war must be bitter 
and unrestrained by bourgeois sentimental- 
ism, the suppression of the class enemies 
must be ruthless and uncompromising. 
Hence the bloody purges with their mass 
trials and summary executions. Who are 
the class enemies? The Communists list the 
imperialists, the landlords, and bureaucrats 
and the compradore class who act in collusion 
with the imperialists. These are the 
“enemies of the people” who must be liqui- 
dated for the sake of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. The liquidation of these classes has 
been steadily and systematically pushed in 
the past few years. 
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Class struggle in the rural areas 


In the rural areas, the class struggle is 
directed against the landlords. The means 
for liquidating the landlords is the land 
reform. Many liberals in the Western World 
have misinterpreted the Communist agrarian 
program as essentially an economic reform, 
They fail to realize that to the Communists 
the land reform is not merely a measure to 
end the exploitation of peasants; it is a phase 
of class struggle and an essential step toward 
socialism in the rural areas, Let us look at 
the class struggle first. 

To the peasants, the most important result 
of the land reform is the division of land 
which enables tillers to own the lots they 
plow. But to the Communists, the most im- 
portant fruit to be gained from the land 
reform is the class struggle resulting in the 
liquidation of the landlords as a class and 
in a higher degree of class consciousness 
among the peasants: The cadres in charge 
of the land reform were trained first of all 
in the technique of inciting class war against 
the landlords. In the preparatory stage of 
reform in a given village, the cadres’ first task 
was to instill class consciousness in the peo- 
ple and to assign a class status to each in- 
dividual. In each village a number of land- 
lords were singled out as the exploiters and 
enemies of the people. The peasants were 
taught to use the methods of class warfare 
against these symbols of feudalism. 

. The Communists found it necessary to 
teach the peasants how to carry on the class 
struggle because, according to their expla- 
nation, most peasants lacked class conscious- 
ness and did not realize that the landlords 
were their class enemies whom they must 
hate and fight without mercy. It thus de- 
volved upon the cadres to develop in the 
peasants a strong class hatred and a deter- 
mination to wage a bitter class struggle 
against the landlords. An effective means to 
achieve this end was the accusation meeting, 
which became a standard procedure of the 
land reform. Under the stimulus and direc- 
tion of the cadres and party members, the 
peasants were brought together in mass 
meetings in which they were encouraged to 
hurl accusations against the landlords. Mass 
emotions were incited by giving the people 
a chance to curse the landlords, to spit at 
the accused, or to take a hand in beating the 
“enemies of the people.” These accusation 
meetings and public trials were sometimes 
called struggle meetings in Communist ter- 
minology, for it was claimed that partic- 
ipation in such mass actions created the 
necessary emotions for an effective and bitter 
class struggle. 

It is not too much to say that the Com- 
munists think less of the division of land 
for the benefit of the peasants than they do 
of the confiscation of land as a weapon of 
class war against the landlords. Actually, 
their propaganda in connection with land re- 
form has given far more emphasis to the 
class struggle than to the distribution of 
land as such. The land reform law specifies 
that the reform in any area must be under 
the strict supervision of trained cadres. The 
real motive of the Communists is clearly re- 
vealed in their attitude toward villages where 
landlords proposed a voluntary redistribu- 
tion of land. In the winter of 1950, landlords 
in some villages in Kwangtung province were 
so frightened by reports of bloody purges 
in the land reform in North China that they 
voluntarily surrendered their land holdings 
and turned them over to the peasants for re- 
distribution. Alarmed by this development, 
the Communist authorities sent word that 
they could not recognize such peaceful re- 
form as valid and that no reform could be 
considered complete unless it included the 
all-important class struggle and the physical 
liquidation of the worst “enemies of the peo- 
ple.” Trained cadres were promptly sent to 
the southern villages to teach the right way 
of carrying out the reform, 
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Not only is the class struggle considered 
an indispensable prelude to the distribution 
of land, but even after the completion of the 
reform, the peasants were told that they 
must keep up the class struggle, otherwise 
the landlords and erstwhile exploiters would 
use methods of infiltration and sabotage to 
deprive them of their fruits of victory. More 
than once, Communist leaders complained 
that the peasants tended to forget their class 
enemies once they obtained the land dis- 
tributed to them. Cadres were then in- 
structed to intensify their educational activi- 
ties—in plain English, their propaganda 
campaign—in order to “heighten the class 
consciousness of the peasants” so that they 
might realize the never-ceasing necessity of 
class struggle. ; 

Before leaving this topic of the land re- 
form, we should point out that the Commu- 
nists used it as an object lesson in class 
struggle not only for the rural population, 
but for the petty bourgeoisie as well. The 
Communists found that the students and 
the intelligentsia responded eagerly to the 
liberal aspects of reform but were often re- 
luctant to join in the more violent phases of 
the class struggle. Such people, said the 
Communists, had become too deeply influ- 
enced by their bourgeois education and had 
adopted the “bourgeois mentality” which 
erroneously and viciously considers it a vir- 
tue to be aloof from class distinctions. To 
the Communists, political consciousness and 
class consciousness are synonymous and a 
person without the proper class viewpoint 
cannot be considered a progressive citizen of 
the new age. 


Chinese Communism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the speech 
of Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen entitled 
“Chinese Communism and the Prole- 
tarian Revolution”: 

Intelligentsia who are products of bour- 
geois society must therefore be reeducated 
before they can be of service to the new 
state. One way of educating them is to 
have them take part in the actual process 
of the class struggle. 

In the winter of 1949, thousands of stu- 
dents and intellectuals in North China were 
organized into work teams to go to the vil- 
lages to take part in the land reform under 
the direction of party cadres. It was claimed 
that participation in the accusation meet- 
ings and struggle meetings opened the eyes 
of the intellectuals to the class antagonisms 
in society and created in them a will to fight 
for the proletarian cause. After they re- 
turned from the villages, the intellectuals 
were asked to tell how they had developed 
a new hatred for the enemies of the people 
and how their experience in the class strug- 
gle had given them a new class viewpoint 
and a resultant ideological conversion, 


Class struggle in the cities 


The liquidation of the landlords is only 
the first phase of the systematic class strug- 
gle the Chinese Communists have launched 
since they took control of the Chinese main- 
land. By the winter of 1951 they were ready 
to start a new phase of the struggle in the 
cities. Just as the land reform was used 
as a vehicle of the class struggle, so the 
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Communists had to devise some urban move- 
ment of sufficient emotional appeal to the 
masses and use it as a weapon against the 
city bourgeoisie, The urban counterpart of 
the land reform was the so-called five-anti- 
campaign. 

Officially, the “five-anti campaign” was di- 
rected against five “criminal acts” committed 
by the bourgeoisie: viz, bribery, tax evasion, 
fraud, theft of state assets, and leakage of 
state economic secrets. Since these were 
broad charges which could be pinned on any 
person whom the new rulers chose to chas- 
tise, the campaign actually became one of 
persecution against merchants, industrial- 
ists, and business people in general. Again, 
the methods of the class struggle included 
mass meetings, the incitement of mass emo- 
tions, and the physical elimination of those 
condemned as the most flagrant offenders. 

Party propaganda explained that the bour- 
geoisie had used different methods to sabo- 
tage the new state and its economy and had 
sent agents into the factories and the gov- 
ernment offices to corrupt the morale and 
morals of the personnel. They were charged 
with infiltrating the ranks of the labor 
unions and carrying on subversive activities 
against the state. Just as the landlords were 
deprived of their land, so the merchants ac- 
cused of profiteering or tax evasion were re- 
quired to return to the state what they had 
failed to pay through the years. Numerous 
business people were completely divested of 
all their assets and reduced to bankruptcy. 
Even then, they were required to publish 
full confessions of their guilt and to express 
their gratitude to the government for hav- 
ing been lenient enough to spare their lives. 
In view of the fact that many of their friends 
in business circles were executed without 
mercy, those who were merely reduced to 
poverty perhaps really had reason to feel 
grateful. 

As in the rural areas, mass participation 
was considered essential, not only in order to 
reenforce the Communist claim that the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie was carried 
out “democratically” in accordance with the 
will of the people, but also to give the people 
the actual experience of class warfare and 
to develop in them a new class consciousness. 
Labor unions, women's organizations, youth 
groups, and professional organizations were 
“mobilized” so that they might direct and 
organize their constituents to support the 
campaign and to aid in apprehending offend- 
ers. In Shanghai alone, more than one thou- 
sand “investigation teams” were organized 
and the teams were sent out to discover what 
merchants among their acquaintances should 
be brought to task for any 1 of the 5 
criminal acts. In Tientsin, the trade union 
organized store clerks into 276 “combat 
teams” which succeeded in catching 177 “big 
tigers” and bringing them to Red justice. 
The “tiger-hunting” campaign was extended 
into families, where wives were urged to in- 
form on their husbands and children re- 
warded for denouncing the unpatriotic acts 
of their parents, 

The campaign was waged with fury in the 
first 5 months of 1952. During those months, 
the strain and mental agony that business 
people underwent were even more unbear- 
able than the actual penalties imposed on 
them. The air was full of accusations; no 
one felt safe; no one knew who the next 
victim might be. In cases where the accusers 
could not be sure of the charges, pressure 
was exerted to compel the suspected individ- 
uals to confess. So unrelenting was the 
pressure that many a businessman confessed 
more than he actually committed. The 
magnitude of the campaign may be judged by 
the fact that, according to an official report, 
76 percent of the 450,000 merchants and 
industrialists investigated in seven leading 
cities were found guilty of 1 or more of the 5 
offenses. In Shanghai, 90 percent of the 
160,000 business people were brought to trial 
for one offense or another, 
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The Communists have expressed deep sat- 
isfaction with the success of the “five-anti 
campaign.” They actually succeeded in 
breaking the power and destroying the pres- 
tige of the urban bourgeoisie. Another class 
had been eliminated from society; another 
important step had been taken toward a pro- 
letarian society. Those who survived the 
persecution could not have the slighest 
doubt that they were firmly in the grip of 
the state and the party and their survival 
must depend on their complete willingness 
to follow the orders of the authorities. If 
private business could exist in any form, it 
would have to serve as an obedient agent of 
the state. 


II. ADVANCE TOWARD SOCIALISM 


Early in 1940, when Mao Tse-tung drew 
up a blueprint for a transitional stage be- 
tween present-day China and the ultimate 
stage of socialism and communism, he 
warned that the transitional period could 
not be short. Since that time, the Commu- 
nists have met with. greater success than 
they had originally anticipated. They con- 
quered the mainland with surprising ease in 
1949. Their bold intervention in Korea 
and Indochina as well as their military suc- 
cess in Tibet not only enhanced their pres- 
tige at home and abroad but also enabied 
them to tighten their control over national 
life in the name of wartime necessity. These 
successes encouraged them to speed up the 
process of transforming China into a socialist 
state. 

Socialism in the rural areas 


The redistribution of land in the rural 
areas and the liquidation of the landlords 
had paved the way for the next phase of the 
land reform. Again it is here necessary to 
state that the Communists consider the land 
reform as only a means to an end. From 
the standpoint of the class revolution, the 
end is the liquidation of the landlord class. 
From the standpoint of the Socialist revo- 
lution, the end is the collectivization of 
agriculture. Mao Tse-tung stated in 1950 
that there were 2.major tests which China 
had to pass, namely, the civil war and the 
agrarian reform. The civil war, he said, had 
been successfully concluded, and the agra- 
rian reform on a nationwide basis was just 
beginning. ‘When the tests of war and land 
reform are passed,” he declared, “the only 
remaining test—the test of socialism; of 
carrying out Socialist reform throughout 
the nation—will be passed easily.” 

After the redistribution of land, the Com- 
munists embarked upon a systematic plan 
to remold agriculture according to the 
Socialist pattern. A new slogan was adopted 
urging all peasants to organize. By this 
was meant that peasants could not expect 
to increase rural production by working 
singly or in small family groups on their 
small lots. In order to be able to enjoy 
fully the benefits of the land reform, the 
peasants were told that they must organize 
into larger units and pool together their 
efforts in order to achieve the greatest 
efMiciency. 

To the Communists there is no doubt that 
collective farming is the solution to China's 
agricultural problems. They say that two 
fundamental reforms are needed in Chinese 
agriculture—mechanization and collectiviza- 
tion—but the former must be built on the 
foundation of the latter. They realize, how- 
ever, that the individualistic Chinese peas- 
ants could not accept collectivization right 
away and that the new owners of land could 
not be easily persuaded to give up what they 
have just obtained. Thus, it is necessary 
to devise intermediate steps between private 
land ownership and collectivization. These 
intermediate steps consists in mutual-aid 
teams and cooperatives. The last few years 
have witnessed an intensive campaign to get 
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the peasants to organize mutual-aid teams 
and cooperatives. 


Mutual-aid teams 


The mutual-aid team represents the first 
step in the direction of collectivization. It 
is the most elementary form of cooperation. 
It is considered most feasible for peasants 
who are not yet ready for the organization 
of regular cooperatives, not to say collective 
farms. The simplest form is the seasonal 
mutual-aid team, in which several farming 
households carry on cooperative activities 
during busy seasons only; they pool together 
their labor, tools, and livestock temporarily 
but their cooperation ceases as soon as their 
specific need is met. There is no perma- 
nency to such teams, and there is no stand- 
ardized procedure of cooperation; yet in 
areas where the idea of collectivization is 
alien or even repugnant to peasants who 
have not yet been imbued with progressive 
ideas, this form of elementary cooperation is 
considered a good beginning. 

After this introduction, the peasants are 
urged to organize year-round or permanent 
mutual-aid teams. Besides being more 
stable, these long-term mutual-aid teams 
provide more definitely for some degree of 
division of labor, for elementary group plan- 
ning, and for profit-sharing in common proj- 
ects. There is also a more standardized pro- 
cedure of counting workdays and of making 
payment in proportion to the work con- 
tributed. A small amount of property is 
owned in common, for the members of the 
team contribute to the purchase of farm im- 
plements such as waterwheels for irrigation, 
etc. 

A third and most advanced form of the 
mutual-aid team is a combination of 2 or 3 
permanent teams into a larger unit. This 
makes possible a further enlargement of co- 
operative activities and the use of modern 
farm machines for large-scale cultivation. 
Official reports at the beginning of 1953 
claimed that 60 percent of the peasants in 
north China and 70 percent in Manchuria 
had joined the various forms of mutual-aid 
teams. 

The Communists see great value in the 
mutual-aid teams. They claim that this 
elementary form of cooperation has in- 
creased agricultural production and shown 
the peasants the advantages of collective 
effort. “The mutual-aid teams,” said Vice 
Minister of Agriculture Wu Chueh-nung in 
1951, “are generating a totally new outlook 
among the peasants.” Team members, he 
observed, acquire “collective thoughts and 
emotions.” They are, in other words, learn- 
ing their first lesson in socialism. Further- 
more, it is claimed that mutual-aid teams 
serve the function of training the personnel 
needed in future advanced stages of rural 
socialism. According to the Vice Minister, 
“leaders of the present mutual-aid teams 
* + + may become chairman of collective 
farms or superintendents of State farms in 
the future.” 

At the same time, the Communists em- 
phasize that mutual-iad teams are inade- 
quate in many ways. Individual ownership 
of land is still retained and common prop- 
erty is limited to some tools and implements. 
Land is still managed separately by the vari- 
ous households and each household is free 
to plant its own crops. Payment is made 
for work done on the land of other house- 
holds. The socialistic features are still un- 
developed. It is therefore necessary, say 
the Communists, to recognize the mutual- 
aid teams as only a transitional step. 

Cooperatives 


The next stage of advance is the coopera- 
tive. The more stable and successful mu- 
tual-aid teams are urged to reorganize them- 
selves into agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives, According to official figures, some 
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100,000 producers’ cooperatives were formed 
in 1954 and 90 percent of them had begun 
as mutual-aid teams. In a cooperative, the 
participating members pool together their 
land and offer them as shares, Legally, they 
still retain the title to the lands and do not 
relinquish their private ownership, but the 
pooling of lands makes possible a unified 
operation and a further division of labor. 
Land and manpower as well as farm imple- 
ments and livestock are all placed under 
unified management. In general principle, 
it is maintained that implements and live- 
stock should be collectively owned, but in 
the early stages of growth, a part may be 
privately owned but communally used. The 
crops are planted according to the overall 
plan of the cooperative, and the plan of the 
cooperative is coordinated with the overall 
program of the State. Profit is divided 
among members on the basis of land and 
labor contributed, and a fixed proportion of 
the yield is set aside for communal savings 
and welfare funds. A cooperative of aver- 
age size consists of about 20 households; a 
large cooperative would have as many as 
40 to 50 households, 

Under the constant prodding of the Com- 
munist cadres in the rural areas, the peas- 
ants have been pressured to organize pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. The Communists 
proudly report the rapid growth of co- 
operatives in the past 2 years and predict 
that all the peasants of China will have 
joined coopeatives by 1958 and will then be 
ready for the last stage of rural socialism, 
the collective farm. According to official 
statistics, there were 14,000 producers’ co- 
operatives in 1953 but 6 months later, by 
May 1954, the number had increased to 95,- 
000. State planning looked forward to 600,- 
000 cooperatives by the spring of 1955, 
1,500,000 by 1956, and 3,000,000 by 1957. 
Teng Tzu-hui, Director of the Rural Work 
Department of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party and current- 
ly one of the vice premiers of the govern- 
ment, summarized the state planning as 
follows: 

“Calculating in terms of time, coopera- 
tivization and collectivization will generally 
be completed in the first two 65-year 
plans. * * * Mechanization may be realized 
on a large scale in the third 5-year plan, 
In view of the current situation, the present 
form of cooperativization may be basically 
completed throughout the country during 
the first 5-year plan, 1953-57, and the early 
part of the second. Then we can gradually 
turn to high level cooperatives of the col- 
lective-farm type.” 3 

The Communists describe the cooperatives 
as semi-Socialist in character. The Socialist 
characteristics are the unified operation of 
land, the unified distribution of labor, cap- 
ital, and goods produced, the increase of 
communal savings, and collective ownership 
of implements and livestock. On the other 
hand, private ownership of land has not yet 
been abolished and the landowner still 
claims renumeration for the use of his land. 
These non-Socialist characteristics must 
eventually disappear in the completely So- 
cialist collective farming of the future, when 
all peasants will surrender their land owner- 
ship to the collective and will be renumer- 
ated solely on the bases of labor, 

Inasmuch as systematic advance toward 
socialism is an important phase of the pro- 
letarian revolution, it cannot be separated 
from the class struggle. The backbone of the 
cooperative movement, declare the Commu- 
nists, must be the poor peasants. The middle 
peasants may be tolerated if they agree to 
unite with the poor peasants, but no rich 


2 Address before the central committee of 
the New Democratic Youth League, July 
15, 1954. 
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peasants are allowed to join the coopera- 
tives. To admit the rich peasants or to 
allow the middle peasants to play a major 
role, the leaders gravely warn, would be to 
open the way to the growth of capitalism 
in the rural areas. 

It is to be noted that collectivization is 
not to be completely held off until the time 
when cooperatives may be changed into col- 
lective farms. The first collective farm was 
formed in Manchuria in 1950. Since then, 
many others have appeared in different parts 
of the country. They follow the principle, 
“from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his work.” The workday 
is computed not in terms of hours but in 
terms of work actually accomplished; for 
example, harvesting of 128 sheaves of grain, 
each weighing 12 kilograms, is counted as 
1 working day. In addition to collective 
farms, there are hundreds of state farms 
which are designed to be models of mechan- 
ized farming and boast of the advanced 
techniques learned from the progressive 
U. S. S. R. The state farms are owned by 
the state and the farmers become employees 
of the state working for their wages. 

It is also important to note that the coop- 
eratives not only mark a further step toward 
socialism but also enable the state to exer- 
cise control over peasants through the 
cooperatives. Again quoting Teng Tzu-hui: 

“Individual peasants cannot be directly 
controlled by the state plan. They for- 
mulate their production plans according to 
their own requirements and potentialities; 
they do not formulate plans according to the 
requirements of the state. Individual peas- 
ant units are too numerous for the state 
to conclude contracts with every household. 
But once these individual peasants have been 
organized into cooperatives, the situation be- 
comes different. On the one hand, the 
number of units becomes smaller, and, on 
the other, their productivity is increased and 
it is easier for them to accept the state plan.” 

Besides the producers’ cooperatives, there 
are supply and marketing cooperatives, 
credit cooperatives, and handicraft coopera- 
tives. ‘They are all sponsored by the state 
and under the control of the state. The 
credit cooperatives are exempted from tax 
and get loans from the People’s Bank; 
through them the peasants become more 
dependent on the state. The supply and 
marketing cooperatives are actually the 
agents of the state. It must be remembered 
in this connection that peasants are not 
permitted to engage in private trading in 
grain and cotton; they are required to sell 
them directly to the state. The supply and 
marketing cooperatives are authorized agents 
for the purchase and marketing of agricul- 
tural produce. They also supply the coun- 
tryside with industrial goods, ranging from 
rubber shoes to chemical fertilizers. They 
maintain close contacts with the state trad- 
ing companies. As a part of their contract 
to purchase from the peasants and supply 
their needs, they get the peasants to make 
their production plans in harmony with state 
plans. According to the estimate of a Brit- 
ish writer in Hongkong, one-fourth of the 
country’s total retail trade in 1953 was done 
through cooperatives and in some areas the 
percentage was as high as 50 percent to 80 
percent.* “As more and more rural trade 
is handled by the cooperatives instead of 
by private merchants,” observed one Com- 
munist writer, “the peasants will have that 
much less connection with private capi- 
talism.” ë 


‘Far Eastern Enomic Review (Hongkong), 
17: 788, December 16, 1954. 

ë Ai Ti, Supply and Marketing Cooperatives, 
People’s China, December 16, 1954, p. 10. 
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Chinese Commurism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the speech 
of Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen entitled 
“Chinese Communism and the Proletar- 
ian Revolution”: 

Peasant reactions 


The peasants who at an earlier stage joy- 
ously supported the agrarian reform in an- 
ticipation of the pride and benefit of land 
ownership soon found themselves in pre- 
carious temporary possession of land which 
is eventually to be taken away from them. 
In spite of the exhortations to organize and 
reap the benefits of increased production, 
their innate individualism creates in them 
a strong resistance against the pressure of 
the cadres. Not only are they anxious to 
hang on to their land holdings, but they are 
unenthusiastic about the appeal for in- 
creased production because they have to ac- 
cept the production plan of the state, meet 
the production quotas assigned by the state, 
pay high taxes to the state, and sell their 
produce to the state at prices determined by 
the state. 

Peasant reactions have been expressed in 
various ways. Some peasants who were given 
land in the agrarian reform became so dis- 
satisfied with conditions that they deserted 
their farms and Homes and drifted into the 
cities in search of relief. Some of them re- 
turned to the local authorities the land 
which had been distributed to them. Ac- 
cording to the official Chinese Communist 
news agency, two cities in Manchuria re- 
ported the influx of more than 20,000 peas- 
ants within 1 month in February 1953, and 
the city of Sian reported a daily influx of 
more than 600 peasants. The migration of 
villages into the cities, where they merely 
joined the ranks of the unemployed, assumed 
such serious proportions that the central 
government in Peking issued a directive on 
April 17, 1953, prohibiting the blind migra- 
tion of peasants and ordered the local au- 
thorities to cease issuing travel permits to 
peasants unless they could present definite 
proof of urban employment.’ 

Among those who remained on the farms, 
many resorted to negative methods of resist- 
ance. Some neglected their farms, others 
refused to meet production quotas. Com- 
munist leaders openly criticized the growth 
of formalism in the rural cooperative move- 
ment, because many peasants followed the 
form of organizing mutual-aid teams and 
cooperatives but failed to carry out their 
spirit. It was admitted that many peasants 
yielded to the pressure to organize but 
showed no interest in the teams or coopera- 
tives they joined. It was found that many 
mutual-aid teams and cooperatives were 
very badly managed and there was much 
waste and confusion. So unsatisfactory was 
the situation that 2,600 cooperatives in 
north China were in the spring of 1953 
changed into mutual-aid teams, and many 
peasants were given a chance to quit the 
cooperatives they had joined. 

It is now well known that whenever there 
is a failure, the Communists must always 


*Jen Min Jih Pao, April 18, 1953 
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find a scapegoat. The top leadership is never 
wrong; its basic policy is always correct. 
If the results are not good, the trouble must 
lie in the erroneous execution of a correct 
policy. In this case, the rural cadres were 
blamed for undue haste in pushing the peas- 
ants into mutual-aid teams and in trans- 
forming the teams into cooperatives. The 
big guns of ideological purging were now 
brought into action. The cadres were chas- 
tised for having fallen into “left” deviation, 
for having committed “blind actionism” and 
“adventurism.” Those who were forcing 
peasants to organize were condemned for 
“commandism” and violation of “the mass 
line.” Others who had allowed the teams and 
cooperatives to lose their effectiveness were 
accused of “routinism” and “formalism.” 

The central committee of the Communist 
Party issued a directive in December 1953, 
calling attention to the “passive attitude” of 
peasants toward mutual aid and cooperation 
as a result of undue haste in the introduc- 
tion of socialism. At the same time, the 
directive reiterated that the eventual goal 
of agricultural development was collective 
and Socialist farming. The important thing 
was to push abead as much as possible with- 
out antagonizing the peasants, but not to 
rush into advanced stages of cooperation be- 
fore the peasants were ready. Whether or 
not the peasants are ready seems to depend 
entirely on results. To be too slow in guid- 
ing the peasants is to lapse into laissez faire, 
which is also condemned by the directive. 
As in other instances, the cadres are expected 
to steer a difficult middle course between the 
pitfalls of “commandism,” which means to 
get too far ahead of the masses, and “tail- 
ism,” which means failure to lead the masses. 

The warning against adventurism did not 
mean any relaxation in the effort to push 
forward toward socialism as quickly as prac- 
tical circumstances would permit. The em- 
phasis is now put on the education and per- 
suasion of peasants so that they may see 
the benefit of organization and voluntarily 
join the cooperative movement. Party or- 
ganizations and cadres are directed to in- 
tensify the education program among the 
rural population. Member of the Commu- 
nist youth corps are instructed to undertake 
blitz functions to induce peasants to join 
cooperative units. Peasants who are slow 
in accepting are to be contacted individ- 
ually so that their thought may be remolded 
and their backward ideas and doubts may 
be dispelled. Proper education is needed to 
overcome the “peasants’ attachment to their 
land.”* While propaganda and persuasion 
are the chosen methods, the pressure that 
is brought to bear on peasants is strong 
and unrelenting. By hook or by crook, the 
Chinese Communists intend to attain their 
objective of the Socialist remolding of agri- 
culture within the next 5 years. 


Socialism in the cities 


Communist planning gives a high priority 
to industrialization. The goal is the trans- 
formation of China into an industrialized 
nation. For the promotion of industry at 
the present stage of China’s economic de- 
velopment, private capital is much needed. 
At the same time the Communists have 
always maintained that industries, banks, 
big business, and all major means of pro- 
duction, transportation, and communication 
must be owned and controlled by the state. 
Private capital and private business, while 
needed and tolerated during the present 
transitional period, must be restricted and 
subordinated to the state-owned enterprises, 
As the nation moves forward toward social- 
ism, private capital and private business 


‘Also in Teng Tzu-hui's address, cited 
above. 
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must dwindle in importance and the state- 
owned enterprises must increasingly become 
the prevailing mode of the national economy. 

In the early days of the new regime, the 
Communists gave all kinds of assurance to 
the business people to induce them to offer 
their capital and service to the new society. 
It was emphasized that capitalism was still 
needed in China and would be needed for a 
long time. Private capital was assured of 
legitimate profit and the state even under- 
took to curb the ambitious hopes and de- 
mands of labor by proposing the principle 
of mutual benefit to capital and labor and 
warning the workers that they should not 
deprive capital of its legitimate profit. That 
was a time when the new regime was known 
for its moderation of policy. 

After the Korean war, moderation gave 
way to tough measures. The campaign for 
the suppression of counter-revolutionaries 
turned out to be a bloody purge which struck 
terror in the hearts of all and left no doubt 
that the only chance of survival lay in full 
cooperation with the new rulers. With the 
five-anticampaign the ax fell hard on pri- 
vate business. Actually, the purging of busi- 
ness people did not represent a sudden re- 
versal of policy; it was merely a measure to 
make sure that the business people who 
survived the purge would accept the dicta- 
tion of the state>-From the standpoint of the 
class struggle, the liquidation of capitalists 
in the cities was as essential as the liquida- 
tion of the landlords. From the standpoint 
of socialism, the five-anticampaign was a 
necessary prelude to Socialist industrializa- 
tion and the socialization of trade and com- 
merce, just as the land reform paved the way 
for the Socialist remoulding of agriculture. 

The Communists frankly say that the five- 
anticampaign laid the groundwork for the 
first 5-year plan inaugurated in January 
1953. Space permits only a brief mention 
of a few characteristics of the 5-year plan. 
The emphasis is on heavy industry and on 
the industrial basis of national defense. The 
people are frankly told that they cannot 
expect any great increase in the comforts of 
living for sometime to come; for the sake of 
industrialization, the people are asked to 
tighten their belts, work harder than ever, 
and practice austerity living. The new indus- 
tries are state enterprises; the party and the 
state exercise strict control not only to in- 
sure centralized planning but also to make 
sure that the Socialist pattern is followed. 
Socialist industrialization is the keynote; 
capitalist industrialization in any form is 
not to be tolerated. Party cadres and mem- 
bers of the youth corps play an active and 
leading role not only in the campaign to 
increase efficiency of production, but also in 
the political indoctrination and the proper 
Socialist education of all industrial workers. 
Ideological orthodoxy is considered as im- 
portant as technical competency. Any symp- 
tom of laggardness or inefficiency is attrib- 
uted to ideological inadequacy and brings 
forth a renewed emphasis on political indoc- 
trination to correct any erroneous thoughts 
that hamper greater effort. Finally, it is 
constantly emphasized that the 5-year plan 
cannot succeed without the material help 
and technological guidance of the U. S. S. R. 
All branches of industry and agriculture as 


well as schools and propaganda agencies are - 


urged to learn and adopt the advanced tech- 
niques of the U.S. S. R. 


The general line 


As the 5-year plan got under way the Com- 
Munists felt the need of a further clarifica- 
tion of the Socialist goal of all planning and 
efort. This came in a statement which was 
Propagandized as the “general line of the 
State.” The general line is the economic pol- 
icy of the state in the period of transition to 
Socialism. It calls upon the nation to put 
forth a concerted effort to achieve the So- 
Cialist industrialization of the nation and 
the Socialist transformation of agriculture, 
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handicraft production, and private industry 
and commerce by the state. Its objective is 
a steady expansion of the Socialist economy 
and a corresponding decrease in importance 
of the non-Socialist sectors of the national 
economy. 

In the summer of 1953 Communist propa- 
ganda went into high gear to flood the coun- 
try with discussion of the general line. 
Youth groups, women’s organizations, the 
trade unions, the cadres and members of the 
party, Government personnel, as well as busi- 
ness people and peasants, were led to organize 
study groups to gain a clearer understanding 
of the general line and the specific contribu- 
tions each is to make toward the success of 
the general line. As in other instances of 
Communist propaganda, special documents 
and study outlines were prepared for this 
purpose. The study of the general line was 
coordinated with an intensive study of chap- 
ters 9-12 of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, for it was main- 
tained that the new economic policy of the 
Soviet Union and its experience in economic 
development provided a most valuable guide 
for China’s 5-year plan. 

The urban counterpart of the Socialist 
remolding of agriculture is the Socialist re- 
molding of private industry and commerce. 
The new constitution of Communist China 
declares that “the policy of the state toward 
capitalist industry and commerce is to use, 
restrict, and transform them.” The state 
utilizes the resources and experience of pri- 
vate industry and commerce for its own pur- 
pose, but at the same time it must control 
and restrict private enterprises in order to 
suppress their exploitative character. In the 
long run, however, it is necessary to insist 
on the reform of all private enterprises so 
that they may be transformed into Socialist 
enterprises. 

Transitional stages 


Just as mutual-aid teams and coopera- 
tives are proposed for intermediate steps 
in the remolding of agriculture, the Com- 
munists offer for private industry and com- 
merce the intermediate stages of state capi- 
talism. State capitalism, they say, is the 
most appropriate medium through which 
private capitalism may be remolded into 
Socialist economy. In state capitalism, pri- 
vate business accepts the control of the gov- 
ernment and the leadership of the state- 
owned economy. State capitalism, it is ex- 
plained, represents a form of cooperation 
between capitalist and Socialist economy, 
with the latter assuming the role of leader- 
ship. State capitalist enterprises are guided 
by the needs of the state and facilitate the 
direct supervision of the state over private 
capitalism and capitalists in order to lead 
them toward socialism. 

There are various form of state capitalism 
now offered as transitional stages. The most 
elementary form of state capitalism provides 
for the purchase of the products of private 
industry by the state. This form is today 
considered inadequate.. A more-advanced 
form, considered more acceptable today, pro- 
vides for state participation in private in- 
dustry by means of processing jobs, orders 
for goods, centralized purchase, and under- 
writing of sales. In plainer language, this 
means cooperation between state and pri- 
vate capitalism in the following ways: 

1. Private factories turn out finished goods 
for the state to its specifications, within a 
stated time. The state supplies all raw or 
semifinished materials and pays for their 
processing. 

2. The state places orders with capitalist 
firms, for which it may make part payment 
in advance or supply part of the raw 
materials. 

3. The state purchases the entire output 
of capitalist enterprises producing certain 
goods needed in the economic life of the 
nation. Such goods may not be sold by pri- 
vate producers on the free market. 
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4. The state undertakes to sell all the fin- 
ished products of a capitalist firm." 

By fulfilling these tasks according to the 
demands of the state, the Communists point 
out, private capitalism takes a long step to- 
ward accepting the direction of the state 
and coordinaitng its planning with state 
planning. The fundamental nature of cap- 
italism, however, has not been changed, and 
ownership of the enterprises remains entirely 
in private hands. The capitalists continue 
in charge of production, but the state con- 
trols the supply of raw materials and the 
marketing of products. 

A still higher form of state capitalism is 
the state-private joint enterprise. During 
the last year, the Communists stepped up 
their campaign to change capitalist enter- 
prises from private ownership to joint state- 
private ownership. Joint ownership entails 
joint operation, and the state appoints rep- 
resentatives to run the business together 
with the capitalists. The operation of a 
state-private joint enterprise is based on the 
needs of the state; operation and manage- 
ment “no longer follow the capitalist ways,” 
but approach the ways of the state enter- 
prises. The guiding policy is the planned 
development of the national economy. Only 
a small part of the profit goes to dividends 
for shareholders. The greater part is set 
aside as reserve funds to be used for the 
development of production or for invest- 
ments beneficial to state plans. 

The regulations governing state-private 
joint enterprises clearly stipulate that such 
enterprises shall be under the leadership of 
the state and the state is the more impor- 
tant and powerful partner. The state-pri- 
vate enterprises are placed under the direc- 
tion of specially designated organs of the 
government and their financial affairs are 
controlled by the government. Represent- 
atives of the state occupy the léading posi- 
tion in the operation and management of 
the enterprises and the representatives of 
private capital must accept the leadership 
of the former. Nevertheless, the Communist 
theorists emphasize that even this higher 
form of state capitalism must be considered 
as a transitional stage. It is only semi-So- 
cialist in nature; in time its capitalist ele- 
ments must be gradually eliminated and its 
Socialist elements must continue to grow, 


Reform of industrialists and merchants 


Despite Communist declamations on the 
advantages of Socialist transformation, busi- 
ness people are slow in responding to the ap- 
peal. Asin other instances, the Communists 
Officially declare that any remolding must 
be done with the voluntary cooperation of 
the business people. They use all kinds of 
pressure, ranging from exhortations to in- 
direct threats, to induce the capitalists to 
offer voluntarily to put their enterprises un- 
der state-private joint ownership and opera- 
tion. Only 12 percent of private industry ac- 
cepted joint ownership and operation in 
1953. Even in the relatively elementary form 
of processing jobs for the government, the 
Communists complained that many capital- 
ists showed no interest in the needs and plans 
of the state and turned out inferior products 
at high production cost. Thus they saw 
that the Socialist transformation of capital- 
ism could not succeed without the Socialist 
remolding of the capitalists. True to their 
ideological zeal and their passion for thought 
reform, they embarked upon a campaign of 
socialist education of capitalists and busi- 
ness people. 

In doing this they employ the familiar 
formula of self-education and self-reform. 
Progressive elements in industry and com- 
merce were asked to lead and organize their 
fellow men for careful study and active sup- 
port of the general line. The Federation of 


8 Chien Chia-chu, State Capitalism in 
China, People’s China (Peking), December 
1, 1954, pp. 5-6. 
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Industry and Commerce was organized for 
this purpose. Local organizations were es- 
tablished to guide industry and commerce 
in development along the lines of State 
planning. The local organizations were co- 
ordinated under the All-China Federation of 
Industry and Commerce. How this agency 
is used as a means of control over private 
industry and commerce is clearly shown by 
the activities of the national congress of the 
federation meeting in Peking in October, 
1953. The congress was attended by 640 del- 
egates representing State-owned enterprises, 
cooperatives, public-private joint enterprises, 
and private enterprises. The great majority 
were representatives of private industry and 
commerce and it was obvious that the whole 
show was being planned for their benefit. 
The representatives of non-private enter- 
prises were there simply to increase the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon private enter- 
prises to reform themselves for more effec- 
tive service to the State. The socialist re- 
moulding of private industry and commerce 
was the one central theme of the congress. 
The opening address of the chairman of the 
congress was entitled “Struggle for Pursuing 
the General Line of the State and for Cor- 
rect Manifestation of the Positive Role of 
Private Industry and Commerce.” After 3 
weeks of sustained propaganda and pressure, 
the congress adopted resolutions pledging the 
readiness of private industralists and mer- 
chants to move toward state capitalism ac- 
tively and spontaneously, to combine indi- 
vidual reform with the reform of enterprises, 
to strengthen the reform of our individual 
ideology, and to accept the leadership of the 
state in all matters. The resolution reads 
in part as follows: 

“The Congress unanimously supports the 
general line of the state during the tran- 
sitional period and the policy of utilizing, re- 
stricting, and reforming private industry and 
commerce. Private industrialists and mer- 
chants throughout the country must actively 
undertake the operation of enterprises bene- 
ficial to the state and the people’s livelihood, 
accept the control of the People’s Govern- 
ment, the leadership of state-owned econ- 
omy, and the supervision of the masses of 
workers, and actively meet the demands for 
their socialist reform by the state.” 


Chinese Communism and the Proletarian 
Revolution—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the speech 
of Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen entitled 
“Chinese Communism and the Prole- 
tarian Revolution”: 


Another resolution of the congress de- 
serves attention. It declares that it is the 
unanimous aspiration of the people, indus- 
trialists, and merchants through China to 
strengthen cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and to learn from the Soviet Union. 
It directs all local organizations of the fed- 
eration to join the local branches of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association as group 
members in order to facilitate the study of 
the advanced scientific techniques of the 
Soviet Union and to work together for a 
further strengthening of the unbreakable 
fraternity and friendship between China and 
the Soviet Union. 
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The reform of the industrialists and mer- 
chants was carried out by the usual methods 
of propaganda and brain washing. Well- 
known business people were asked to make 
public statements indicating their new view- 
points and convictions as a result of the 
socialist education and their criticism and 
self-criticism in the course of such educa- 
tion. Newspapers widely publicize such 
statements in which leading industrialists 
and merchants confess their past errors and 
selfish ways and vow their wholehearted 
support of the Socialist goal of the state.” 


State trading companies 


In the meantime, the Communists have 
established a network of state trading com- 
panies which are assuming practically mo- 
nopolisic control over trade and commerce. 
There were 35,000 state trading companies in 
1953, and the number is still increasing. 
They control foreign trade as well as domes- 
tic trade. They process and market almost 
all the products of the state-operated fac- 
tories and most of the products of the pri- 
vate industries. So complete is their mo- 
nopoly that private business enterprises were 
forced to convert themselves into marketing 
agencies for the state companies. This, of 
course, is exactly what the Communists 
want in the Socialist transformation of pri- 
vate enterprises. The British Far Eastern 
Economic Review reports as follows: 

“By the summer of 1954, the wholesale 
trade of the state trading companies had 
reached 80 percent of such trade, while the 
retail trade reached 50 percent. Instead of 
depending upon the private wholesalers and 
producers to supply them with goods in the 
past, the private retailers were forced to 
depend upon the state enterprises and co- 
operatives for their supplies.” 19 

The names of a few state trading com- 
panies may give some indication of their 
nature and scope. Among the large com- 
panies, each controlling many subsidiary 
units at various levels, are the General Goods 
Co., the Cotton, Cotton Yarn & Cloth Co., 
the Coal Enterprise Construction Supplies 
Co., the Hardware & Machinery Co., the Com- 
munications Electrical Engineering Supplies 
Co., and so on. The power of the trading 
companies was further increased by the pol- 
icy of planned purchase and supply. By 
means of planned purchase the state con- 
trols the supply of commodities; by planned 
supply it controls the distribution of goods 
and the rationing of scarce commodities. In 
1953, the state instituted planned purchase 
and supply of grain and oil-bearing crops." 
In September 1954 cotton and cotton cloth 
were added to the list. Transactions in these 
areas have been completely taken away from 
private business and have further enhanced 
the scope of the state monopolies handled by 
the state trading companies. The disap- 
pearance of the free market and the conse- 
quent expansion of the orbit of state capital- 
ism is again hailed by the Communists as 
progress in the right direction. 

Despite these apparent successes, the path 
to socialism is by no means smooth. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the unfavor- 
able reactions of peasants and of indus- 
trialists and merchants, even though there 


*For example, the Jen Min Jih Pao pub- 
lished 3 of such statements in 1 issue, Sep- 
tember 26, 1954. 

1 Far Eastern Economic Review 17: 677- 
678, November 25, 1954. 

u The Communists admit that one reason 
for the shortage of such items is that agri- 
cultural produce has been exported in ex- 
change for machinery and industrial equip- 
ment. It is understood that most of the 
export has gone to Russia, and the shortage 
of grain, vegetables, oils, meat and other 
consumers’ goods has necessitated a strict 
system of rationing and “planned supply.” 
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is no alternative except to yield to persua- 
sion and Socialist education. Communist 
leaders have on many occasions expressed 
alarm over what they call the rebirth of 
capitalism in rural and urban China. They 
point out that peasants insufficiently edu- 
cated in Socialist ideas resist the policy of 
planned purchase and supply and illegally 
seek to sell their produce in the free mar- 
ket. In the cities, even party members and 
cadres, Officials complain, have shown a 
tendency to set up their own independent 
business in violation of the official policy of 
restricting and reforming private capitalism. 

Furthermore, the performance of the state 
trading companies has been disappointing 
to the Communist leaders. They have been 
severely criticized for mismanagement, for 
waste and inefficiency. They have failed to 
fulfill state plans." 


These difficulties, however, do not deflect 
the Communists from their goal. They are 
perfectly sure that their socialist goal is 
right and attainable. Any shortcomings in 
the execution of State plans, they believe, 
can be corrected by closer supervision and’ 
a more systematic effort to eliminate “erron- 
eous thought” and to implant the proper 
ideological outlook. A fundamental solu- 
tion they always fall back upon is more study 
of Marxism-Leninism. If production lags 
behind the assigned quota, the trouble is 
believed to lie in the lack of enthusiasm for 
production, and the enthusiasm must be 
supplied by more study of Marxism. If there 
are gross errors in planning and manage- 
ment, they can be corrected by a more care- 
ful study of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. If workers and 
industrialists are too much concerned about 
their personal interests, what they need is 
a clearer understanding of the people’s de- 
mocracy. The Communists have a super- 
stitious belief in the efficacy of their ideol- 
ogy in solving all problems pertaining to the 
proletarian and socialist revolution. Stricter 
control, intensified ideological indoctrina- 
tion, more brain-washing, more “criticism 
and self-criticism”; these are the sure cures 
the devoted and determined disciples of 
Marxism-Leninism prescribe for all econom- 
ic, social, and political ailments. 


IV. STRICTER CONTROL BY STATE AND PARTY 


The increase of State power has taken 
place not only in the economic life of the 
Nation, but in all phases of political and 
social life. As a matter of fact, every major 
development of the past few years and 
every reform inaugurated by the new regime 
have resulted in a more rigid control of the 
population by the state. Even such a re- 
form as the marriage law, directed apparent- 
ly against feudalistic marriage customs and 
professing to accord freedom and equality 
to women, turned out to be a measure to 
displace the old family tie with a new loyal- 
ty to the state and the proletarian cause, 
and a device to make the family an instru- 
ment of the state to “mobilize” its members 
to lend active support to state plans. The 
military adventures abroad, the purging of 
counter-revolutionaries at home, the class 
struggle, the land reform, and the Nation- 
wide program of ideological indoctrination 
have step by step put the entire population 
under the manipulation of the state and 
the Communist Party. Even “universal 
suffrage,” propagandized as a magnificent 
example of democracy when the people were 
given a chance to vote for the delegates to 
“people’s congresses,” constituted another 
step in tightening the grip of the party 
and the government, because the elections 
were preceded by the careful investigation 
and screening of qualified voters and special 


12 See, for example, editorials of Jen Min 
Jih Pao, October 18, 1954, and November 4, 
1954, 
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courts were set up to disqualify and to ex- 
pose as counter-revolutionary any individ- 
uals who were not completely in accord with 
the new regime. 

Besides, the government structure intro- 
duced in 1949 has been modified to make for 
greater centralization of power. At first, 
it was found convenient to divide the coun- 
try into six administrative areas, each ruled 
by a governmental body which served as 
liaison between the central government and 
the provincial or municipal governments. 
By the end of 1952, the Communists were 
ready for a more direct enforcement of cen- 
tral authority. A series of changes in the 
structure of government throughout 1953 
steadily reduced the importance and author- 
ity of the administrative areas and brought 
about a consolidation of the provinces un- 
der the direct control of the central author- 
ities. 

The trend of centralization in government 
became even clearer with the reorganiza- 
tion of the government in October 1954. The 
Central People’s Government Council, which 
stood in an intermediate position between 
the chairman of the People’s Republic (Mao 
Tse-tung) and the Premier has been abol- 
ished so that the Premier and his cabinet 
are now directly responsible to the Chair- 
man of the Republic. From 1949 to 1954 
there were six. Vice Chairmen under the 
Chairman; now there is only one Vice Chair- 
man. 

The new reorganization has tightened the 
grip of the Communist Party on the reins 
of government. The Communists now take 
over all the top offices of the government. 
Whereas three of the six former Vice Chair- 
men were non-Communists, but sympa- 
thizers who helped to put up the appearance 
of a multi-party government, the Chairman 
and Vice Chairman (Chu Teh, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Red Army) today 
are both Communists. The Premier (Chou 
En-lai) is a Communist and the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, now called “the highest 
organ of state- power” is the Communist 
Party’s leading theoretician, Liu Shao-chi. 
Among other members of the Politburo of 
the Communist Party who hold key posi- 
tions in the government are P’eng Chen as 
Secretary-General of the National People’s 
Congress, Ch’en Yun as the First Vice Pre- 
mier, and Tung Pi-wu as the President 
of the Supreme People’s Court. Further- 
more, Communists occupy the majority of 
seats in all the major governmental bodies: 
the State Council (the cabinet), the Na- 
tional Defense Council, and the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Con- 
gress. To all intents and purposes, the Po- 
litburo of the Communist Party now runs 
the government in China today, and the 
“other political parties” have no real posi- 
tion except to serve as echoes of state policy 
and supporters of the Communist Party. 

In ‘view of the Communists’ claim that 
they are building a “‘workers’ state” of which 
the workers are the “new masters,” it would 
be interesting to look briefly at the position 
of workers in the new state. One finds a 
marked difference in the Communist labor 
policy before and after their seizure of na- 
tional power, 

When the objective was the overthrow of 
the existing order, the Communists were 
labor agitators who organized labor to make 
demands upon capital and to express their 
opposition to capitalist exploitation by 
strikes, riots, and other destructive meth- 
ods. After the establishment of the new 
regime, the new rulers found themselves 
confronted with the tasks of economic re- 
covery and industrial development and they 


12 Chou En-lai also serves as the chairman 
of the People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence, 
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were determined that progress should not be 
retarded by excessive labor demands. A new 
slogan, “mutual benefit to capital and la- 
bor,” was proposed. Furthermore, labor was 
told that while antagonism toward capital 
is justifiable in an exploitative capitalistic 
state, in the People’s Republic of China the 
state represents the people and industry be- 
longs to the people and as long as the in- 
terests of the state are being served it would 
be unwise to start labor disputes that tend 
to disrupt state plans. Indeed, to endanger 
the program of the state by demands for ex- 
cessive privileges would be to fall into the 
error of left deviation.™ 

Consequently, labor discipline became as 
important a concept as labor welfare, or 
perhaps even more so, as far as the immediate 
situation of today is concerned. Trade 
unions are instructed to organize their mem- 
bers for greater effort for the fulfillment of 
state plans, even at the personal sacrifice of 
workers. To show their support of the state, 
workers are encouraged to volunteer longer 
hours of work without extra pay, even to ask 
voluntarily for lower wages in order to ad- 
vance the cause of the people’s democracy. 
It is, then, no surprise that the trade-union 
law specifies (in art. 9 of the law) that the 
following activities that the trade unions 
are supposed to carry out “to safeguard the 
fundamental interests of the working class”; 

(a) Educate and organize the masses of 
workers and staff members to support the 
laws and decrees of the people’s government; 
carry out the policies of the people’s gov- 
ernment in order to consolidate the people’s 
state power which is led by the working class. 

(b) Educate and organize the masses of 
workers and staff members to adopt a new 
attitude toward labor, to observe labor disci- 
pline, to organize labor-emulation campaigns 
and other production movements in order to 
insure the fulfillment of the production 
plans. 

(c) Protect public property; oppose cor- 
ruption, waste, and bureaucracy; and fight 
against saboteurs in enterprises operated by 


the State or by cooperatives and in institu- 
tions and schools. 


(d) Promote in private enterprises the 
policy of developing production and of bene- 
fiting both labor and capital, and oppose acts 
in violation of government laws and decrees 
or acts detrimental to production. 

V. LOYALTY TO INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


The proletarian-Socialist revolution is a 
world-wide movement. It is not confined 
by national boundaries. The Communists 
call themselves proletarian internationalists 
who accept the duty and responsibility of 
aiding and promoting the proletarian revo- 
lution in all parts of the world. They can- 
not rest satisfied with a successful revolu- 
tion in their own country; they must actively 
associate themselves with the world struggle. 
Liu Shao-chi expressed this view most clearly 
when he said: 

“Communists will be betraying the prole- 
tariat and communism if, after their own 
nation has been freed from imperialist op- 
pression, they descend to the position of 
bourgeois nationalism, carrying out a policy 
of national selfishness, and sacrificing the 
common international interests of the work- 
ing people and the proletarian masses of all 
the nations throughout the world, or if they 
adopt the policy of national seclusion and 
chauvinism to oppose proletarian interna- 
tionalism, to reject the international unity 
of the proletarian and the working people 
and to reject the Socialist Soviet Union.” 18 

When they pledge their unswerving sup- 
port of the proletarian-socialist world revolu- 


u See editorial of New China News Agency 
on this subject in China Digest (Peking), 
September 21, 1949. 

3 Liu Shao-chi, Internationalism and Na- 
tionalism. 
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tion, the Chinese Communists never fail to 
emphasize that such a resolution cannot suc- 
ceed without the leadership of the Soviet 
Union. The bond between Red China and 
Soviet Russia is not only political and eco- 
nomic; it is rooted in the Communist ideo- 
logy. Mao Tse-tung said that the dividing 
line in history is the Russian October Revo- 
lution of 1917, which opened the way and 
set the example for other proletarian-so- 
cialist revolutions. He and his associates 
repeatedly declare that the guidance of the 
first and the “most advanced” socialist state 
of the world is absolutely essential to the 
success of the Chinese revolution. Ideologi- 
cal fervor impels them to look to the Soviet 
Union for leadership. 

The recent decision of the Chinese Com- 
munists to establish diplomatic relations 
with Yugoslavia furnishes another indica- 
tion of their readiness to follow the lead of 
the Soviet Union. When Tito incurred the 
wrath of the Kremlin in 1948 the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
adopted a resolution violently denouncing 
Titoism as a betrayal of the proletarian 
cause. Although Yugoslavia was among the 
first nations to recognize the new regime in 
China in October 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munists ignored the friendly gesture and 
declined to negotiate with Tito. In recent 
months, however, the Soviet decision to 
normalize relations with Yugoslavia pro- 
duced a corresponding change in the Chinese 
attitude. In January of this year, Commu- 
nist China finally agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Yugoslavia. 

Communist China is not a Soviet satellite, 
but neither is Mao Tse-tung a Tito-in-the- 
making. There are indications that the 
present leaders of the Soviet Union recog- 
nize the growing stature of Communist 
China and are quite willing to recognize 
it as a partner, rather than a mere follower, 
in the world revolution. From the stand- 
point of the Chinese Communists, they are 
ready to accept Russia as the senior partner 
or the “Big Brother.” At any rate, the tie 
is close, and the fundamental basis of the 
close tie is the common devotion to the 
proletarian-socialist world revolution. 


John Stelle, of Illinois, Sponsored Idea 
Which Led to GI Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, John Stelle, 
of Illinois, more than any other man 
in the United States, can be regarded 
as the father of the GI bill of rights. 

Under leave to do so, I include with 
remarks I herewith make on the House 
floor an article from the American 
Legion magazine of June 1955, which 
outlines some of the benefits which came 
not only to the veterans but to our 
national economic life from the enact- 
ment of the GI bill by a Democratic 
Congress in 1944. 

Probably no one within the Legion or 
outside it did more to promote this pro- 
gram than did John Stelle. He led 
others in putting the full force and in- 
fluence of the Legion behind an idea 
which resulted from a motion he made 
on November 18, 1943, before the national 
executive committee of the Legion. In 
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that motion, he proposed a special com- 
mittee to draft a bill for the readjust- 
ment of World War II veterans then still 
engaged in fighting for their country. 

John Stelle became chairman of that 
special committee and steered the course 
of his idea into a reality. 

There were, of course, many men with- 
in the Legion who joined with John 
Stelle in the promotion of the GI bill of 
rights, and he would be the first to give 
them the full credit for the success of 
the Legion planning to promote this 
legislation. But I think they would also 
join me in paying tribute to John Stelle 
as the father of the idea and as the key- 
man in bringing about successful con- 
gressional action on a proposal, which 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said as 
he signed the bill on June 22, 1944, “gives 
emphatic notice to the men and women 
of our Armed Forces that the American 
people do not intend to let them down.” 

The article in the June Legion maga- 
zine follows: 

WHAT THE GI Brit DID FOR AMERICA 
(By Sam Stavisky) 


On November 18, 1943, the national exec- 
utive committee of the American Legion 
adopted a motion offered by the member 
from Illinois, former Illinois Governor, John 
Stelle. 

Stelle (later national commander of the 
Legion) proposed a special committee to 
draft a bill for the readjustment of World 
War II veterans; then engaged in global 
warfare. 

Twelve days later, National Commander 
Warren Atherton named the committee, with 
Stelle as chairman and six other outstand- 
ing Legionnaires, including Robert W. Sisson, 
of Arkansas, secretary; Past National Com- 
mander Harry Colmery, of Kansas; Sam 
Rorex, of Arkansas; W. B. Waldrip, of Mich- 
igan; Robert M. McCurdy, of California; and 
Maurice F. Devine, of New Hampshire. 

To the committee was added a special Le- 
gion task force, including Past National Com- 
mander Roane Waring, of Tennessee; Lyon 
W. Brandon, of Mississippi; James P. Ringley, 
of Illinois; Pat Kelly, of Georgia; and Law- 
rence J. Fenlon, of Illinois. 

On June 22, 1944 (when the Normandy 
beachhead was expanding in Europe, and 
New Guinea had been brought under effec- 
tive control in the Pacifc), the program of 
that special American Legion committee be- 
came Public Law 346 of the 78th Congress. 
In slightly less than 7 months the commit- 
tee, together with a staff task force and out- 
side consultants, had hammered its program 
into shape and, with the legislative backing 
of the entire Legion and thousands of other 
citizens, had turned it into a law the like of 
which had never been written before. It 
was known as the GI bill of rights. 

Outstanding service in presenting the bill 
to the legislature was rendered by the late 
Frank Sullivan, of Connecticut, then acting 
American Legion national legislative direc- 
tor. The Hearst newspapers had assigned 
men full time to the project and kept the 
development of the bill constantly before the 
public. 

As he signed the GI bill on June 22, 1944, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said: “This 
law gives emphatic notice to the men and 
women of our Armed Forces that the Ameri- 
can people do not intend to let them down.” 

Ten years later, on June 22, 1954, the 
United States Government made a 10-year 
appraisal of the GI bill of rights, and, through 
the Veterans’ Administration, publicly pro- 
claimed: 

“But the veterans have not let the Ameri- 
can people down either.” 

Nor had the GI bill. 
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On the contrary, the GI bill had proved to 
be not only a successful method for helping 
the 16 million veterans of World War II re- 
turn and readjust to civilian life, but it also 
turned out to be a wise national investment 
in people—the Nation’s most important re- 
source. 

The dividends of this unique investment 
have been unexpectedly large, both to the 
veteran and the Nation—so great, in terms 
of national security, welfare, and prosperity, 
that the cost of that vast program has al- 
ready been paid for many times over. And 
the dividends will keep rolling in for gen- 
erations. 

Even in terms of the least important stand- 
ard of measurement—dollars—the GI bill 
has shown itself to be a self-paying propo- 
sition. 

For example, the education and training 
program under the GI bill has cost Uncle 
Sam some $15 billion, according to VA esti- 
mates. However, the same Government stat- 
isticians calculate that by 1970, the more 
than 7,800,000 veterans who took training 
under the GI bill will have paid off the full 
cost of the program because through their 
training these vets have already attained 
an income level at which they are paying an 
extra billion dollars a year in Federal income 
taxes. 

Through the GI bill loan-guaranty pro- 
gram, the veterans have purchased 4 million 
homes and have become America’s largest 
single group of homeowners. The repayment 
trend of the past decade gives evidence that 
these veterans are excellent mortgage risks. 
Meanwhile, these veterans and their GI bill 
homes contribute to the commonweal of 
their communities, counties, and States 
through the payment of real-estate taxes. 

Surprisingly few studies have been made 
of the overall impact of the GI bill upon the 
national economy. However, the huge 5- 
year study called America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: A New Survey, just released by the 
20th Century Fund, gives the GI bill an 
important role in America’s post-World War 
II prosperity. Thesfund reports that the 
unprecedented GI program on behalf of vet- 
erans returning to civilian life after World 
War II restricted the growth of unemploy- 
ment during the demobilization period and 
at the same time added substantially to per- 
sonal income and consumer demand. 

The survey goes on to say: “Since the vet- 
erans’ program got underway at the time 
of a precipitous decline in Government de- 
mand for goods and services, it helped fore- 
stall a postwar economic crisis by stimulat- 
ing civilian demand.” 

The GI bill benefits—such as readjustment 
allowance, schooling subsistence, housing 
loan on easy terms—also helped cement the 
Stability of millions of veterans’ families, 
which in turn gave a fresh spurt of power to 
the postwar economic boom. 

In addition, according to the VA, the GI 
bill helped refill the national reservoir of 
trained manpower, dangerously depleted 
right after the war, with such persons as 
engineers, doctors, nurses, scientists, radio 
repairmen, mechanics, construction workers, 
metalworkers, electricians. 

The total results of the bill surpassed the 
most optimistic dreams of the men of the 
American Legion who conceived it, who 
drafted it into law, and who fought it 
through Congress over bitter opposition. 

The Nation had a long history of aid to 
the disabled veterans of our wars. But the 
GI Bill was the first major attempt to help 
the physically able veteran in his transition 
from war to peace. 

The basic idea of the bill, explained by 
Dave Camelon, the Hearst newsman who 
covered the dramatic congressional battle 
over the new legislation, was: “* * + to give 
the men who were fighting the opportunity 
they deserved—to restore them, as nearly 
as possible, to the position they might have 
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held if they had not been called to serve 
America.” 

While that was the nut of the bill and 
the main thought expressed by John Stelle 
when he started the ball rolling, the Legion 
never doubted that it would also be a tre- 
mendous boon to the country, and its rep- 
resentatives stressed again and again to 
Congress in 1944 that the GI Bill was sound 
national policy. The bill was fought, and 
almost successfully opposed, by others who 
claimed that it was dangerous. 

The Legion leadership, backed by a thor- 
oughly aroused rank-and-file, and enthu- 
siastically supported by the public, smashed 
through the opposition of bureaucrats, edu- 
cators, labor groups, business groups, real- 
estate lobbies, social workers—and even of 
other veterans organizations. 

Four of them, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, and the 
Regular Veterans Association sent an open 
letter to the Congress on February 16, 1944, 
opposing the bill—specifically the educa- 
tional provisions—and urging Congress “not _ 
to be stampeded into hastiy and possibly un- 
wise legislation.” 

At times the battle appeared hopeless. 
The odds and the obstacles appeared insur- 
mountable... But the American Legion 
vowed that never again would America per- 
mit its men who served in war to be forced 
to walk the streets selling apples as they 
were after World War I. The specter of that 
national disgrace hung over the Legion’s GI 
Bill battalion like a flag, and gave the Le- 
gion’s drive new strength when the outlook 
for victory was dimmest, 

The GI bill, noted Richard S. Jones, in his 
A History of the American Legion, “was the 
largest single legislative achievement of the 
Legion.” 

It was for sure. It was also an earnest 
promise by the American people—through 
Congress—that the United States was still a 
land of opportunity, and that for the vet- 
erans, the GI bill was the key to that oppor- 
tunity. 

The Nation made good its pledge. The 
veterans made good the opportunities, of 
which the major ones were education and 
training, readjustment allowance; job-find- 
ing aid; loans for homes, farms, and busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Of the more than 17,800,000 ex-GI’s who 
participated in GI bill training and educa- 
tion, some 2,200,000 attended colleges and 
universities; 3,500,000 went to schools below 
the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job 
training; and 700,000 enrolled in institu- 
tional on-farm training. 

“The universal verdict of the accredited 
schools, colleges and universities is that 
veterans aided by the GI bill of rights made 
excellent use of their opportunities. The 
Nation is decidedly better off than it would 
have been had these returning veterans re- 
ceived no further education at public ex- 
pense,” declared Earl J. McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in urging 
Congress to extend the GI bill benefits to 
the veterans of the Korean war. 

On the same occasion Dean Chester H. 
Katenkamp, of Baltimore Junior College, 
speaking officially for the 450 schools belong- 
ing to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges—and unofficially sounding the uni- 
versal chord of approval by the Nation's 
educational leaders—put it this way: 

“We believe that the GI bill of rights 
was one of the most constructive and bene- 
ficial pieces of legislation ever passed for 
veterans, that its real benefits will continue 
for a long period of time by reason of the 
fact that education and training will pro- 
duce better citizens and more efficient and 


1I Saw the GI Bill Written, by David 
Camelon, the American Legion magazine, 
September, October, and November 1949. 
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productive workers and professional people. 

“We believe that the GI bill of rights 
is an investment by the Government which 
will really pay dividends in better citizen- 
ship, better workers, and people more compe- 
tent to support the Government.” 

Yet a few months after the GI bill was 
passed, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, then chan- 
cellor of the University of Chicago, publicly 
decried the new program. Colleges and uni- 
versities, he said, would be converted into 
educational hobo jungles, and the veterans 
into educational hoboes. 

Never was a prophecy wronger. 

Ten years later it had been proved beyond 
a doubt that the veteran-student was more 
serious minded, more intent on getting 
ahead, and maturer than the nonveteran. 
Typical were the results of a 3\4-year study 
at Brooklyn College which concluded that the 
veterans held a slight but consistent su- 
periority over the nonveterans students. 

College standards, instead of falling, as 
direfully predicted by GI bill opponents, 
rose under the impact.of GI students quest- 
ing for knowledge. 

“The veterans have brought stability, ma- 
turity, higher standards of work, and a 
broadened adult viewpoint to the class- 
rooms and compus,” commented the social 
survey magazine, School and Society, 6 years 
after World War II. 

Through the GI bill, the VA noted in its 
10th anniversary summary of the program, 
World War II veterans have become the best 
educated group of people in the history of 
the United States. 

Backing up this VA assertion is a study by 
the United States Census Bureau which 
shows that the average male veteran has 
completed high school and gone ahead for 
some college work, while the average male 
nonveteran has only completed 2 years of 
high school. 

The advantage of educational privileges 
under the GI bill used by many veterans 
after completing their service is listed by 
Census as one of the major factors contrib- 
uting to this difference in educational 
achievement. 

Another Census survey reveals that vet- 
erans have generally shot ahead of nonvet- 
erans in earnings. 

In 1947, according to the survey, the 
median income of male veterans between 25 
and 34 years of age, was only $2,401, as 
against $2,585 for nonvets in the same age 
bracket. Six years later, the median income 
of the veterans rose 51 percent, to $3,631, 
while the median income of nonveterans rose 
only 19 percent, to $3,065. 

“The higher income of these veterans may 
reflect the combined influence of the increase 
in work experience and the higher level of 
education which veterans have achieved as 
compared with nonveterans,” the Census 
Bureau commented. 

The heavy flow of ex-GI’s into college stim- 
ulated university expansion programs, and 
gave a vigorous boost to the junior-college 
movement. The $2 billion in tuition and 
fees proved to be a financial shot in the arm 
for the hard-pressed schools. The tuition 
and subsistence permitted tens of thousands 
of young Americans to go to college who 
would have been unable to further their edu- 
cation simply for the lack of funds. 

Furthermore, reports the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund study, the fact that many vet- 
erans did take advantage of the GI educa- 
tional benefits to go to college is bound to 
spread the desire for higher education and 
to affect the long-run enrollment trend 
upward. 

Veterans surging into below-college-level 
classrooms sparked the creation of some 
7,600 new educational and training institu- 
tions. Public schools created and expanded 
job-training classes to aid the eager ex-GI's. 

Veterans trained in the under-college- 
level schools showed, through a sampling 
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poll, that they felt the Government and they 
themselves had received value for money 
spent on their education. A large number of 
the veterans replying to the poll expressed 
thanks to the Nation for the opportunity 
afforded them by the GI bill. The survey 
disclosed that 3 out of 4 veterans had found 
a job as a direct result of their training. 

On-the-job training, despite widely pub- 
licized abuses by a small minority of veterans 
and chiseling schools, also made a substantial 
contribution to the national interest. The 
trainees were given the opportunity to earn 
while learning a trade. 

During the peak of the on-job enrollment, 
the National Association of State Approval 
Agencies queried 19,000 participating em- 
ployers. ‘The poll disclosed that the em- 
ployers wanted to continue their job-train- 
ing programs by a preference of 3 to 1, 
and that they consider the programs worth- 
while by a vote of 6 to 1. 

The survey also revealed that more than 
one-third of the vet trainees had been hired 
by the firms which had trained them, and 
that half as many again were working else- 
where in jobs for which they had been 
trained under the GI bill. A congressional 
committee, while deploring abuses in the 
program, nonetheless reached the conclusion 
that with 65 percent of the veterans in on- 
job training having reached their employ- 
ment objective, the program had been highly 
satisfactory. 

A study of training courses pursued by vet- 
erans under the GI bill “leaves the impres- 
sion” that the “vast majority” of the veteran- 
trainees “were interested in advancing them- 
selves and attaining a secure position in so- 
ciety,” according to an official information 
bulletin published by the VA Department of 
Veterans Benefits. 

This training, the VA bulletin added, “gen- 
erally prepared them for occupations which 
require a considerable amount of ability and 
skill and constitute important elements of 
our economy.” 

Key factors of the well-being of a nation 
include the skills of its workers, the abilities 
of its businessmen, the capacity of its pro- 
fessional men, and the husbandry of its 
farmers. No single national program ever 


gave sO many people so many skills in so° 


many pursuits as did the GI bill. 

One-third of all who took GI bill training 
enrolled in craft, trade, and industrial 
courses. More than 700,000 went into me- 
chanical training, principally for repairing 
autos. Nearly 450,000 went into radio and 
communications fields. Over 380,000 under- 
took training as carpenters, bricklayers, ce- 
ment workers, plasterers, painters, plumbers, 
pipefitters, and tilesetters. Metalworking at- 
tracted more than 280,000 ex-GI’s, including 
62,000 who specialized in Jewelry and watch 
repairing. Another 180,000 vets trained as 
electricians or in electrical equipment manu- 
facturing. Refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing courses drew more than 115,000 vets. 

One-tenth of the veterans (around 700,000) 
enrolled in managerial or business adminis- 
tration training. More than 100,000 ex-GI’s 
went into law courses, and over 240,000 into 
accounting and auditing. The clerical and 
sales occupations attracted more than 430,000 
vets. 

Teaching was the objective of 238,000 vet- 
erans, and 744,000 veterans aimed at becom- 
ing scientists. The social studies and social 
welfare work were pursued by some 100,000 
ex-servicemen. Over 460,000 vets were 
trained in the humanities. Some 158,000 
veterans were given special training in do- 
mestic, personal, and protective services. 

Nearly 10 percent of all the veterans train- 
ing under the GI bill aimed for agricultural 
goals, chiefly through the on-farm institu- 
tional training, a combination of classroom 
studies and practical farmwork. 

In 1952, a House Select Committee, headed 
by Representative OLIN TEAGUE, of Texas, 
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after an intensive investigation of the GI 
roi programs, reported to Congress as fol- 
OWS: 

“As a readjustment device, there is little 
question that the educational program pro- 
vided a spot for literally millions of young, 
bewildered veterans. ; 

“It provided a place where they could 
learn, live, and at the same time adjust them- 
selves to their civilian surroundings. 

“Almost every American knows a young 
ex-serviceman who entered training, found 
his life’s work, settled down, and is now 
doing well. 

“It is significant to note that there has 
been no national incident of any importance 
involving disgruntled exservicemen * * * fol- 
lowing the termination of World War II. 
This fact cannot be overemphasized. Our 
servicemen returned in great numbers at a 
time when industry was attempting to switch 
to peacetime production, and the future of 
the Nation was uncertain.” 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the GI 
bill education and training benefits is a 
single sentence from the Teague committee 
report: 

“The good that has been accomplished 
and which will show itself more clearly in 
each succeeding year and in succeeding gen- 
erations is incalculable.” 

A second major element of the GI bill— 
readjustment allowances—was so subjected 
to bad publicity through a relatively small 
number of abuses that even today there is 
little understanding by the public of the 
beneficent impact of this provision on the 
Nation’s economy and general welfare. 

At the unyielding insistence of the Ameri- 

can Legion the GI bill contained a provi- 
sion which provided that GI’s returning to 
civilian life would be given $20 a week as a 
readjustment allowance, for a maximum of 
52 weeks, while seeking work. It was easy 
for the GI bill detractors to pin—unjustly— 
the label of 52-20 Club on the entire pro- 
gram. 
- Yet those who have studied this facet of 
the GI bill are convinced that the readjust- 
ment allowance was an important factor in 
the integration of some 14 million veterans 
into the Nation's labor force within a few 
years after the end of the war, with a mini- 
mum of confusion to the Nation and hard- 
ship to the veterans. 

Consider that near the end of World 
War II there were 54 million persons in 
the civilian labor force, hardly any unem- 
ployed. When the fighting ceased the war 
plants closed down, other plants shut down 
temporarily to convert from wartime to 
peacetime production. 

In the midst of this economic shock some 
11 million veterans were dumped on the 
labor market within a period of 12 months. 
For practical purposes, nearly all of them 
were unemployed. 

Leading economists freely predicted that 
the idle would quickly number seven million, 
and they urged business and Government 
alike to make decisions based upon an im- 
pending postwar economic collapse. 

In fact there were no riots, no armies of 
apples peddlers, no marches by hungry vet- 
erans seeking to aid of their Government. 
The public at large was hardly conscious of a 
veterans’ unemployment problem. 

The readjustment allowance served as a 

cushion—together with mustering out pay— 
to tide the veteran over the rough period 
between discharge and getting a job. 
- During the 5-year life of the readjustment 
allowance program, nearly 9 million veterans 
drew weekly payments, amounting to around 
$4 billion in all. 

Some 10 percent of the payments went 
to self-employed veterans needing a little 
help while getting started in a business or 
profession. 

The average veteran who drew his allow- 
ance did so for only 19 weeks. One out of 
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19 veterans exhausted his full 52 weeks of 
payment rights. VA studies make it clear 
that few veterans sought to stay on the idle 
rolls. On the contrary, many of the veter- 
ans applied for readjustment allowances 
only after weeks of seeking for work on 
their own. 

Upon the virtual completion of the so- 
called 52-20 program, the VA, in 1951, as- 
sessed this benefit as follows: 

“With the help of the readjustment allow- 
ance program, millions of veterans were suc- 
cessfully fed into the labor market, as de- 
mands and opportunities arose, without 
either violent disturbance to the national 
economy or undue hardship to the veterans.” 

Despite the rush for jobs and training on 
the part of the veterans discharged from 
the Armed Forces, the GI bill encouraged 
them to take vocational counseling so as to 
help them find their way to a worthwhile 
objective. VA gave more than 2 million vets 
vocational counseling before clearing them 
for education or training. The Department 
of Labor—through its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and its Veterans Employment 
Service—provided job counseling for more 
than 2,500,000 veterans, and then gave the 
veterans priority in job referrals. 

Through these provisions of the GI bill, 
veterans have become “the best educated, 
the best trained, and probably the best 
occupationally adjusted group of people in 
the history of the United States,” declared 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Among those well trained and well ad- 
justed for their life work are the thousands 
of veterans who, under terms of the GI bill, 
received institutional on-the-farm training, 
and bought their own farms. 

More than 750,000—1 out of 10 of all vet- 
erans taking education or training—com- 
bined classroom studies in successful farm- 
ing (including instruction in the most effec- 
tive management, production, and marketing 
techniques) along with practical training on 
the farm. 

These veterans “have gone far in rais- 
ing the standards of living for themselves 
and their families,” according to congres- 
sional testimony by A. P. Fatherree, speak- 
ing for the American Vocational Association 
Committee on Institutional On-Farm Train- 
ing Program. 

In Mississippi alone nearly 40,000 vet- 
erans have enrolled in the program, he said. 
Among the accomplishments of these vet- 
erans, he cited an increase in their net 
income of $150 million in 5 years; more than 
10,000 farms bought; construction of dwell- 
ings and farm buildings, and repairs, 
amounting to $24 million; purchases of $16 
million in home appliances; expenditures of 
$30 million for farm machinery and repairs. 

These veterans also bought more than 
11,000 pure-bred dairy cattle, 8,300 pure-bred 
beef cattle, 18,000 registered hogs. They 
seeded and mineralized 201,000 acres of land; 
and, as a result of their training, they 
painted more than 15,500 homes; added elec- 
tricity for more than 12,500 families; added 
some 4,000 bathrooms to their farm homes; 
installed running water in more than 9,000 
farm homes. 

Backed up by their know-how, more than 
67,000 veterans obtained GI bill farm loans, 
guaranteed by the VA. Of these, haw went 
into specialized operations, the rest into 
diversified crops. 

Five times as many more veterans, more 
than 369,000, obtained special farm and farm 
operation loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which through another provision of 
the GI bill gave veterans preference in the 
obtaining of farm loans based largely on 
personal integrity. Under both loan pro- 
grams, the veterans have proven to be out- 
standing credit risks. Veterans have repaid, 
for example, more than half of the $505,790,- 
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000 farm operating money they have borrow- 
ed to date. 

As in the case of agriculture, thousands 
of veterans combined their GI bill training 
with a GI bill loan to go into business for 
themselves. Some 221,000 vets obtained 
business loans amounting to more than $600 
million in all. 

A small percentage of these ex-servicemen, 
12,300, defaulted. The remainder, however, 
appear to have made good, More than half 
of the business loans have already been 
repaid. 

Again, not only the veterans themselves, 
but the country as a whole has benefited. 
For as these veterans became successful in 
their new enterprises they created jobs in 
their communities, and helped create or 
maintain prosperity in the Nation. 

In terms of both short and long range 
national impact, the GI bill home loan pro- 
gram stands second only to the GI bill edu- 
cation and training program. By helping the 
veteran establish his own home, and there- 
by raising his standard of living, the GI bill 
created a tremendous demand for consumer 
goods of all kinds, energized the construc- 
tion and allied industries, and invigorated 
the economic health of the United States. 
Yet, as in the education-training program, 
the most important contribution from the 
housing provisions of the GI bill is the hu- 
man factor. Good housing means better 
citizens; better citizens mean better commu- 
nities, better States, and a better Nation. 

Four million veterans have taken advan- 
tage of the GI bill loan guaranty to estab- 
lish a home. About $29 billion in home 
loans has been stimulated into action 
through this demand for better living. Vet- 
erans have already repaid in full $3,800,- 
000,000 worth of GI loans (680,000 homes) 
and have reduced their mortgages by an- 
other $4 billion. Up to now, veterans mort- 
gage defauits have amounted to about one- 
half of 1 percent of the home loans. 

“This remarkable record is unexcelled in 
the history of credit experience,” declared 
Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 

“For the success of their programs, the 
veterans themselves should be accorded the 
most enthusiastic plaudits. They again have 
justified the Nation’s confidence in them.” 

The veterans home loan program made a 
definite contribution to the improvement 
of American housing. In the midst of the 
stampede for housing right after World War 
II, the Veterans Administration increasing- 
ly tightened up its minimum construction 
and property standards. The VA regula- 
tions, along with the rules of the Federal 
Housing Administration, provided standards 
for structural soundness which have become 
the generally accepted criteria for urban 
residential construction. 

At every income level, according to a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics survey, veterans 
tended to buy less expensive houses than 
nonveterans, “probably to keep the size of 
their monthly payments within manageable 
Limits 2 ee 2" 

Another Labor Department study con- 
cludes that “the VA-guaranty program was 
a major factor in bringing about large-scale 
construction of moderate priced homes.” 

The industrial impact of the GI home loan 
can be assessed by the fact that the out- 
standing indebtedness on these loans is more 
than $19 billion or about one-fourth of the 
total outstanding residential mortgage debt, 
The GI home loan has made a substantial 
contribution to the growth and expansion 
of mortgage and real-estate companies, in- 
surance companies, mutual-savings banks, 
commercial banks, and saving and loan as- 
sociations. The coming of the GI loan con- 
siderably changed the investment pattern 
of the lending institutions. More than 
15,000 different institutional lenders have 
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had an active interest in the GI loan. In 
1953 alone, more than 17,000 builders con- 
structed homes for sale to GI's under the 
VA home-loan guaranty program. 

Even today, 11 years since enactment of 
the GI bill, the veterans are having an enor- 
mous impact on the Nation’s construction 
industry and housing market. Some 3 mil- 
lion additional World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans are likely to get GI loans 
for new housing before their benefit expires, 
according to a VA forecast. 


Even as the immediate effects of the World 
War II GI bill run out, the rich harvest that 
was planted by the American Legion back 
in 1944 has already reseeded itself. The GI 
bill of rights had become so woven into the 
fabric of American life that no sooner had 
the Korean war broken out, than Congress— 
with hardly a murmur of opposition— 
quickly provided a GI bill tailored to fit the 
needs of the Nation’s new crop of veterans. 

The newer GI bill differs from the old 
in that it, founded on experience, contains 
(a) fewer loopholes for abuses, (b) improved 
procedures, and (c) more stringent stand- 
ards. Basically, the newer GI bill of rights, 
through the education-training program, 
unemployment compensation, and easy-to- 
obtain loans, proclaims the “same, new 
theme’’—the right to opportunity for the 
man and woman who served our country 
in time of need. And as with the World 
War II bill, the Nation will be stronger in 
goods, jobs, and people, because of the Korea 
GI bill of rights. 


Dixon-Yates Would Plunge a Dagger in 
the Heart of TVA, Bring About Higher 
Electric Rates to Consumers, and Guar- 
anteed Huge Profits to the Holding 
Company Combine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a resolution ad- 
dressed to the Congress, which was 
adopted by the American Public Power 
Association in recent convention at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


The resolution follows: 
DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


Whereas the so-called Dixon-Yates-AEC 
power contract was privately negotiated, 
without competitive bidding, and imposes 
upon all the taxpayers of the Nation a power 
cost to AEC of over $100 million more than 
would have been required had an equivalent 
amount of power been obtained from a 
power plant built by TVA; and 

Whereas under this contract there is pro- 
vided a huge subsidy for two giant utility 
holding companies who have as their purpose 
the encirclement, curtailment, and eventual 
destruction of TVA; and 

Whereas such eventual destruction of 
TVA would remove its great value as a na- 
tional asset and yardstick in holding power 
rates down, the results of which have been 
the saving of untold millions of dollars to 
ratepayers all over the Nation, and particu- 
larly to the whole Nation for the Govern- 
ment’s national defense power costs; and 
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Whereas the Dixon-Yates combine arro- 
gantly proposes to use as engineers and con- 
tractors upon the project a firm whose en- 
gineering and construction methods have 
been publicly criticized as being wasteful 
and uneconomic by officials of our Govern- 
ment upon other power projects, for which 
they have been engineers and contractors, 
thus unnecessarily adding millions of dol- 
lars to the Government’s power costs on 
these projects; and 

Whereas the dispute over the Dixon-Yates- 
AEC contract has plunged the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission into the middle of a political 
controversy, entirely foreign to the purposes 
for which it was created, thus causing wide- 
spread loss of public confidence in its ability 
to carry out its designated program: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1. We urge the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to cancel the: Dixon-Yates power con- 
tract, 

2. We urge the Congress, after cancella- 
tion of the contract, to make possible the 
construction of a powerplant by TVA to 
furnish an amount of power equivalent to 
that proposed to be furnished by Dixon- 
Yates under this contract, and 

3. We urge the Congress, in the event the 
AEC does not do this, to deny appropria- 
tions to AEC, and also to TVA, for the pur- 
pose of completing the contract. 


The Fundamentals of TVA—An Adventure 
in Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Florence Times, Florence, Ala. 
I urge the entire membership of the 
House to read this splendid article: 


THE FUNDAMENTALS or TVA—AN ADVENTURE 
IN FAITH 


For more than a century the Tennessee 
River was a stream of great undeveloped and 
wasted power, a potential inland waterway, a 
destroyer of life and property as it ran in 
flood, year after year. American capital, pri- 
vate and public, bypassed the Tennessee Val- 
ley and chose instead to invest in other 
regions. Why? The priceless resources of 
the area—sunshine, soil, water, and human 
beings—were not working together. 

The creation of TVA May 18, 1933—22 years 
ago—established a new administrative re- 
source to restore harmony. TVA’s job was 
to rebuild the river so it would serve and 
not destroy. TVA’s job was to see to it that 
the facts about the wise use of water, soil, 
minerals, and climate were discovered and 
made available to become part of the every- 
day working life of the people and their 
State and local governments. 

These are the essential facts of the TVA’s 
22-year story: 

1. Flood control is now an accomplished 
fact. 

2. A 9-foot navigation channel 630 miles 
long connects the Appalachian Mountains 
with the Mississippi River. Freight traffic 
in ton-miles has increased thirtyfold since 
1933, and the end of the growth is nowhere 
in sight. Shippers save $12 million a year 
using cheaper water transport. The safe, 
Slack-water lakes are never idle, winter or 
Summer, day or night. 
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3. Today, the Tennessee River neither de- 
stroys nor sinks into idleness. Waterpower 
once wasted now is transformed into elec- 
tricity, consumed by households, farmers, 
industries, and great atomic plants. It earns 
more than enongh revenue to pay its own 
costs and repay the Federal Government for 
its appropriations invested in power. De- 
mand for electricity for defense and peace- 
time use has outstripped the power capa- 
bilities of the river, requiring huge steam 
plants which soon will be TVA’s main source 
of power—and this investment, too, is repaid 
to the Government through power earnings. 

4. TVA’s low electric rates have been an 
example for the Nation and a check on the 
power rates of privately owned utilities. 
Consumer savings resulting from lower pri- 
vate power rates—and among the important 
consumers is Uncle Sam—run to the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Earnings for the 
private utility stockholders at the same time 
have swelled. 


5. Fertilizers developed, tested, and de- 
monstrated by TVA are speeding a revolution 
in southern agriculture. Pastures are sup- 
planting broom sedge and sassafras briers. 
Dairying and stock farms are returning a 
better living than corn or cotton. Forest 
industries are growing and trees are becom- 
ing a money crop. Erosion is declining and 
water is retained to do its work on the land. 
The use of fertilizer is increasing nationwide. 

6. By stimulating the interest of State and 
local agencies close to the people, TVA has 
opened new avenues for joint action against 
common problems, strengthening State and 
local initiative. Real incomes are rising, cre- 
ating new buying power for the entire coun- 
try. Per capita income in the valley has gone 
from 44 percent to 60 percent of the national 
average. 

7. TVA power furnishes the base for some 
of the most strategic defense industry of the 
Nation. Two giant atomic plants operate 
in the valley, as well as a great Air Force 
supersonic wind tunnel, a guided-missile in- 
stallation, and vital light-metal industries 
for jet aircraft; these defense plants and 
industries will by 1957 be using 75 percent of 
TVA power. 

These are some of the facts which have 
made TVA’s 22 years of creative effort a co- 
operative adventure in faith—faith in man’s 
ability to voluntarily achieve harmony be- 
tween human pursuits in making a living and 
nature's fruitful habits of growth and pro- 
duction. 

And these are some of the reasons why TVA 
dams carry the label “Built for the people 
of the United States.” ‘Today, sunshine, soil, 
water, and human beings are working to- 
gether in a once economically depressed 
Tennessee Valley. 


All America benefits. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr.FORD. Mr Speaker, whenever the 
Armenian people are mentioned, I think 
of the many substantial contributions 
Americans of Armenian descent have 
made to our national prosperity and free 
way of life. And I realize that Armeni- 
ians represent another important na- 
tional building block along with many 
other nationalities upon which our coun- 
try has grown powerful. 
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As with those Americans of Dutch, 
Polish, German, or any other national 
origin—each has united on this con- 
tinent with some positive contribution 
to the greatness of America which helps 
our country stand firm as the bulwark 
of freedom. 

Armenians have not only given us 
great material gains from their own cul- 
tural, business, and artistic heritage but 
Armenians have given us an inner spirit- 
ual strength to help us believe in free- 
dom and all for which it stands. For 
what national group understands the 
yoke of oppression better than they? 
What nation has demonstrated more 
actively its longing for a free atmosphere 
in which to live? 

Tomorrow, May 28, is a day upon 
which to stop and consider the back- 
ground of these brave people. For al- 
though small in population, they are 
united in their courage and determina- 
tion. On this day, in 1918, Armenia 
achieved its goal of independence after 
centuries of rule dictated by Romans, 
Arabs, Turks, and Russians. Their in- 
dependence was short-lived, because in 
September of 1920 they were again 
lashed to cruel oppression, this time by 
Russian dictatorship. But there is much 
more to any nation than meets the eye. 
Armenia has proved this wtih its great 
spirit and dedication which can never be 
chained in subjugation. So, although 
their country may not be physically free, 
the spirit of this small nation can never 
be anything but free, and this spirit will 
permeate to many corners of our country 
as well as of the entire world. 


Academic Grand Slam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader Evening 
News May 19, 1955, which lauds the aca- 
demic accomplishment of Richard 
Eugene Carr, Plymouth, Pa., for over- 
coming almost insurmountable odds in 
an extremely competitive examination 
for entry into the first class at the new 
United States Air Force Academy in 
Colorado. I, his congressional Repre- 
sentative, would like to extend my heart- 
felt congratulations to this young man 
for a job exceptionally well done and 
wish him, as well as the other 300 young 
men entering the Academy this year, the 
best of luck and happiness in the years 
that follow. 

The editorial follows: 

To this newspaper, it was especially grati- 
fying to learn that Richard Eugene Carr, of 
Plymouth, had been accepted for the first 
class of cadets to enter the new United 
States Air Force Academy in Colorado. He 
is a Little Merchant and an honor student 
at Plymouth High School. 

More than 6,000 American youths, the 
cream of the crop, had applied for the 301 
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available appointments, for the odds he 
had to overcome were 20 to 1. That he suc- 
cessfully met this stiff competition attests 
to his qualifications and attainments. 

With so many clamoring for admission, 
the Air Force could be even more exacting 
than normally. The prestige of being a 
member of the first class at the Academy 
made the appointments especially desirable. 
Each of these cadets will be a marked man 
and can be expected to go far in this branch 
of the service. 

It is a pleasure to join with his hometown 
and alma mater in offering congratulations 
and best wishes. 


If This Is Monopoly—How Very 
Delightful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent obtained in the 
House yesterday, I insert in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “If This Is Monop- 
oly—How Very Delightful,” from the 


Waukesha Daily Freeman, of Waukesha, 


Wis., under date of Monday, May 2, 1955. 
Since the committee is having executive 
meetings to consider this problem, I 
think the editorial very timely. The edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

Ir THIS Is MonoPpoLy—How VERY DELIGHTFUL 


Attorney General Vernon Thomson of Wis- 
consin testified last week before a House 
committee in Washington that the people of 
this State are victims of a monopolistic sys- 
tem of producing and distributing natural 
gas. The attorney general—like the Wau- 
kesha city council, its attorney and others— 
is on record as opposed to a bill by Repre- 
sentative Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
which would free independent producers of 
natural gas from control of the Federal 
Power Commission. Attorney Thomson’s 
statement is spectacular and alarming but 
we seriously question its veracity. It so hap- 
pens that a survey of natural gas prices 
charged in Waukesha has been made by a 
nationally known economist, Dr. John W. 
Boatwright, for presentation to the commit- 
tees in Congress studying this question. It 
is believed to be the first of its kind and it 
discloses some very interesting data. 

The introduction of natural gas to Wau- 
kesha, the study reveals, reduced the average 
cost per thousand cubic feet for residential 
gas service by nearly one-half from 1949 
prices. The average cost per thousand cubic 
feet for residential service by Wisconsin Nat- 
ural Gas Co. in 1949 was $2.88 on an equiva- 
lent basis. The company converted to nat- 
ural gas from manufactured gas in February, 
1950. _In 1953, the average cost for the same 
residential service was $1.48. During the 
1949-53 period, the average use of natural 
gas per residential customer served by the 
company increased from 16,800 cubic feet 
per year to 51,300 cubic feet per year. 

Prices received by independent producers 
in the fields where the Waukesha gas supply 
originates represent only a minor portion of 
the prices ultimately paid by consumers. 
Producers received an average of 9.5 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in 1953, an increase of 
1.3 cents per thousand cubic feet from 1950. 
Thus, despite a slight increase in field price, 
the introduction of low-priced natural gas 
was responsible for very substantial reduc- 
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tions in average residential consumer costs. 
Costs of transporting the gas from the pro- 
ducing fields to the company rose slightly 
during the period, as reflected in average de- 
livered costs at the Waukesha city gate. Av- 
erage delivered cost was 28.2 cents per thous- 
and cubic feet in 1950 and 35 cents in 1953. 
The splendid price performance record 
shown by the foregoing was compiled during 
the period when there were no Federal con- 
trols upon natural-gas production. The 
pending legislation would, of course, con- 
tinue controls upon the transportation and 
distribution phases of the industry, just as 
they have always been, and would provide 
additional safeguards for the consumer. But 
in answer to the Attorney General’s cries of 
“wolf” on the Harris bill, we can only reply: 
“If a natural-gas monovoly has produced 
the price the people of this community now 
enjoy, what a delightful monopoly it is.” 


The Letter Carriers’ Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Providence Journal, 
Providence, R. I., for May 26, 1955. This 
article is a letter to the editor entitled 
“The Letter Carriers’ Position,” written 
by John B. Martin, president of branch 
15, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. 

The thoughts expressed in this letter 
are an excellent example of the fair and 
reasoned approach which these Federal 
employees have applied to a question of 
vital importance to them. It must have 
been with heavy hearts that they learned 
of the Presidential veto of their much- 
needed raise—particularly in view of the 
previous pattern of complete Presiden- 
tial acceptance of other .governmental 
pay raises. 

Yet, though undoubtedly deeply dis- 
appointed, they make no recriminations 
but confine themselves to gratefully ac- 
knowledging any help extended to them. 
In my opinion, the letter is indicative 
of the dignified manner in which postal 
employees have regularly conducted 
their affairs. 

The letter follows: 

THE LETTER CARRIERS’ POSITION 

As president of branch 15, National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers, which is composed 
of all letter carriers within the confines of 
the Providence postal district, I extend to 
you and your staff our sincere feeling of ap- 
preciation for your recent editorials wherein 
you clearly indicated why the postal pay 
bill should not have been vetoed. 

At the present time, when many varied 
opinions are being presented both pro and 
con on the question, it is rather difficult 
for us, the local letter carriers, to present our 
position to the public. I feel quite confident 
that you convinced your readers through 
these editorials, which were concise, factual, 
and to the point, of the fairness of the bill. 

In regard to the recent increases in con- 
gressional and military salaries to which 
you referred in your editorials, I wish to 
emphasize that letter carriers, both locally 
and on the national level, not only appre- 
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ciated the worthiness of these bills but in 
many instances urged their passage, since 
it was felt that such action was far overdue. 

In conclusion, regardless of the ultimate 
outcome of our salary legislation, whether 
we shall receive compensation to which we 
feel we are justifiably entitled or, for the 
second year, through the power of the veto, 
we shall once again find ourselves in the 
unenviable position of the forgotten men, 
your editorials in our behalf and for public 
information shall be remembered by the let- 
ter carriers. 

JOHN B. MARTIN, 
President, Branch 15, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 
PROVIDENCE. 


The Russian Air Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we were 
subjected this week to a chatty bit of 
so-called reassurance of the American 
people about the threat implied in the 
report of combat-ready groups of big, 
modern Soviet jet bombers. The Sec- 
retary of Defense blandly intimated that 
there was not anything for us to worry 
about, that all the defense plans of the 
administration were working out won- 
derfully, and that our alleged “bulge” 
over Soviet airpower was still an ade- 
quate “bulge.” 

It does not seem to me that we should 
dismiss so lightly the truly alarming re- 
ports that have reached us about Soviet 
development of long-range airpower. 
There is talk now of “speeding up” the 
actual delivery of our own modern jet- 
powered B—52’s. But we need a very seri- 
ous reappraisal of our situation, of 
whether we are doing enough. I hope 
that the Armed Services Committee will 
undertake a new look at the doctrine that 
we can get stronger faster by cutting 
down our long-range program. 

Stewart Alsop, columnist, has a column 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald that pinpoints the question of what 
our problems are and that suggests the 
Secretary of Defense is reading a mis- 
taken picture of Soviet airpower. His 
analysis is so clear, and presents so seri- 
ous a report of the feelings of our own 
Air Force leaders, that I offer it for the 
RECORD: 

THe Know-How MYTH 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

At his press conference a few days ago, 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson ad- 
ministered the expected large dose of sooth- 
ing sirup when he was asked about the 
status of American and Soviet air power. 
Technological know-how, one of his sub- 
ordinates pointed out, is “the real key to su- 
periority in the air,” and Secretary Wilson 
made plain his ¢onviction that American 
know-how is somehow inherently and un- 
questionably superior. 

No doubt this conviction is entirely sincere. 
It is difficult for Americans, especially Amer- 
icans with Secretary Wilson’s background, to 
believe that the backward Russians really are 
capable of surpassing this country in tech- 
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nological achievement. Yet the cold, hard 
facts suggests that the Russians have done 
just that, and the British, too, for that 
matter. 

Take jet engines. The power of a jet 
engine, which largely determines the quality 
of a jet plane, is measured in thousands of 
pounds of thrust. Our best operational jet 


engine, designed and produced by Pratt & 


Whitney, develops a claimed thrust of 10,000 
pounds. Itisafineengine. Yet there are at 
least two and probably three British engines 
which develop more thrust than any opera- 
tional engine produced in this country. 

Indeed, although the aircraft industry does 
not shout the fact from the house tops, 
American air power is dependent to a re- 
markable degree on British-designed engines 
manufactured here on license from Britain. 
The most important single contribution to 
American air power of Secretary Wilson’s old 
company, General Motors, is probably the 
production of British-designed Sapphire en- 
gines. American naval air is particularly 
dependent on British engine design. At least 
one authority maintains that British jet 
know-how has rescued American air power 
from near oblivion in the jet age. 

It should be a shock to most people’s com- 
placency that the British, with a defense 
budget a tiny fraction of our own, should 
have moved so-far ahead of us in jet tech- 
nology. But it really ought. to shock even 
Secretary Wilson’s complacency that the 
Soviets in turn are unquestionably ahead 
of the British. 

Consider the story of the Bison, the new 
Soviet heavy bomber. The Bison has 4 en- 
gines, as compared with 8 eigines on its 
American equivalent, the B-52. A single 
Bison was flown low over the American Em- 
bassy on May Day 1954. When pictures and 
performance data on this nose-thumbing 
gesture reached the Pentagon, the experts 
figured on their slide rules that each of the 
Bison’s 4 engines must deliver a thrust of 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds. 

This meant almost double the thrust de- 
livered by any American jet engine and well 
above the thrust of any British engine. It 
meant a genuinely frightening technological 
lead for the Soviets. Rather than accept this 
meaning, with all its expensive implications, 
the Pentagon powers-that-be developed the 
Potemkin Village theory to explain the new 
bomber. Prince Potemkin was, of course, 
the favorite of Queen Catherine II, of Rus- 
sia. He erected fake villages along the 
queen's route in order to delude and please 
her. 

Suppose, the Pentagon powers-that-be said, 
the Russians had made a fake heavy bomber 
with outward characteristics like the Bison, 
but capable only of short hauls with no pay- 
load, to delude and frighten us. The experts 
obligingly figured that a fake Bison could be 
powered with engines of less than 8,000 
pounds thrust, and thereafter the Potemkin 
Village theory to explain the Bison was 
happily put about. 

The recent flights over Moscow of forma- 
tions of operational Bisons knocked the 
Potemkin Village theory into smithereens. 
A feeble echo of the theory appeared in 
Secretary Wilson’s wistful press conference 
remark, to the effect that the planes might 
be hand-made prototypes. But this notion 
flies in the face of all the evidence, and if 
Secretary Wilson really believes it, he is the 
last man in the Pentagon who does. 

In short, hard as it is to credit, the Soviets 
have achieved a commanding technological 
lead over us in the key field of jet engine 
design. This is, of course, no cause for de- 
&pair. In other important fields, American 
technology maintains a real advantage. 
Moreover, thanks above all to our force of 
well over a thousand B-47 medium bombers, 
we still probably enjoy a superior long-range 
Striking power, despite our much weaker 
air defenses. 
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Indeed, if Secretary Wilson had chosen to 


say what was really in the minds of most. 


informed Air Force men, he could have done 
so very briefly—“Thank God for the B-47.” 
But even in this field of the medium bomber, 
where our superiority is still real, the So- 
viets are pushing hard with their equivalent 
aircraft, the Badger, which also has superior 
jet engines. And surely the above facts 
suggest that self-deceiving complacency 
about American know-how is as dangerous 
as the Bison and the Badger put together. 
There is plenty of evidence that Secretary 
Wilson and his associates are not only de- 
ceiving the people about the seriousness of 
the Soviet air-power threat—they are also 
deceiving themselves. 


Voting Is the Price Citizens Must Pay for 
Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s newspapers re- 
port that in Thursday’s British elections 
76 percent of all eligible British voters 
went to the polls and voted. This turn- 
out of voters was not regarded as good 
by Britishers since in the previous gen- 
eral British election 82 percent of the 
eligibles had voted. 

When, however, we Americans com- 
pare our own voter participation in gen- 
eral elections with that of the British, 
our American faces should turn red from 
shame. 

While an average of 714 Britishers out 
of every 10 eligibles appear to have voted 
yesterday in Great Britain, only 4 Ameri- 
cans in every 10 of voting age bothered 
to go to the polls last November for the 
elections in which 435 Members of our 
National House of Representatives and 
41 Members of the United States Senate 
were chosen. 

Bureau of the Census statistics reveal 
that last November there were 100,223,- 
000 Americans of voting age. Figures of 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives show that only 42,579,977 of these 
cast votes in last year’s 435 congressional 
elections. 

Had American voters turned out last 
November in the same percentage for the 
American congressional elections as the 


British did Thursday for their parlia- 


mentary elections, the vote in these 
American elections would have been 
about 76 million instead of the less than 
43 million votes that actually were cast. 

The 33 million American stay-at-home 
eligible voters who could and should 
have voted last November to bring our 
American voter participation up to the 
British standard have no ground for 
complaint if they do not get the quality 
of government they think they should 
have. 

If Government is not as good as voters 
think it should be, the blame lies as much 
upon the doorstep of the fellow who did 
not vote as upon that of the person who 
was elected. 
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This apathy about voting for congres- 
sional candidates in 1954 was not cen- 
tered in any special area. It existed 
everywhere throughout the United 
States, in every one of the 48 States and 
in all of the 435 congressional districts. 
The citizens of no State or congressional 
district in the Union could point with 
pride for having gotten out a big vote for 
last year’s elections. 

Voter apathy was greatest in the 
Southern States, apparently because of 
the South’s one-party system which re- 
sults in there being few contests in gen- 
eral elections. In Mississippi only 8.4 
percent of the people old enough to vote 
went to the polls in the November 1954 
congressional elections. . On 1,181,000 
Mississippians of voting age, only 99,342, 
or less than 1 in every 12, voted last No- 
vember. Eleven out of every twelve Mis- 
sissippians stayed home election day. In 
Texas only 12.7 percent voted; in Louisi- 
ana, 13 percent; in Florida, 14.7 percent; 
in Alabama, 16 percent; and in Georgia, 
16.3 percent. In the States of the solid 
South, where there is only one political 
party, less than 1 person in every 6 both- 
ered to go to the polls. 

The States with the best voting record 
were Idaho with 64.2 percent of the eli- 
gibles voting and Utah with 63.5. Even 
in these best vote-participation States, 
it will be observed, one-third of the eli- 
gibles did not bother to vote. 

In only 6 out of the 48 States was the 
percentage of eligibles participating in 
the congressional] elections of 1952 more 
than 60 percent. In 26 States out of the 
48, less than 50 percent of the eligibles 
went to the polls. 

Such public apathy toward congres- 
sional elections as was manifest last No- 
vember is not only deplorable. It is dan- 
gerous. The price good people must pay 
for good government is to go to the polls 
and vote. If good people stay away from 
the polis in vast numbers as they did last 
November, pressure groups, who seek 
special favors for themselves from gov- 
ernment, eventually will exercise far 
greater influence than their numbers 
justify. 

For the sake of argument let us as- 
sume that 80 percent of all eligible Amer- 
ican voters want only good government 
while only 20 percent have some special 
selfish interest of their own to serve. It 
is among the 80 percent who want noth- 
ing but good government that the great- 
est number of stay-at-home voters are 
found for they have no special selfish in- 
terest to serve that impels them to vote. 
On the other hand the 20 percent with 
some special selfish favor to seek from 
government almost always vote. 

If out of the 80 percent who want only 
good government, three-fourths stay 
home and only one-fourth goes to the 
polls then the 20 percent who want sel- 
fish favors from government will have 
just as Many votes in an election as the 
4 times their number who want only good 
government. 


If good people who want good govern- 
ment continue to avoid their voting re- 
sponsibility, good government eventually 
will be lost. 

In Oregon, the democratic senatorial 
candidate won last November by a mar- 
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gin of only 2,462 votes. Despite enor- 
mous sums spent by both parties for 
campaigning in that Oregon election, 
about 500,000 eligibles out of 1,046,000 
did not vote. 

In New Jersey, the Republican candi- 
date won the United States senatorial 
race by a margin of 3,370 with more than 
1,500,000 eligibles failing to vote. 

In Michigan, the winning senatorial 
candidate had a majority of less than 
40,000. More than 2 million Michigan- 
der eligibles failed to vote. 

These few examples should indicate to 
every citizen that his or her vote is im- 
portant. In scores of national United 
States Senate and United States House 
of Representatives races the results 
might have been different had 5 percent 
of those who stayed at home bothered to 
go to the polls and vote. 

Almost everyone realizes the desir- 
ability of greater participation by citi- 
zens in voting. How to persuade these 
stay-at-homers to vote is the problem 
that must be solved. 

I have little faith in last-minute 
drives to get people to register and to 
vote. It is proper, of course, for news- 
papers, the radio, and other agencies to 
call to the attention of citizens that only 
so many days remain for registration 
and finally that a certain day is election 
day. I doubt very much, however, the 
wisdom or the benefit of last day door- 
to-door canvasses and the use of free 
automobile rides to the polls, except in 
the cases of shut-ins. 

The citizen who has to be dragged or 
hauled to the polls in order to get him 
to vote probably has not spent much 
time studying either the issues or the 
candidates. It is just as important, in 
my opinion, to have the vote polled a 
well-informed vote as it is to have ita 
numerically heavy one. 

The way to build up voter participa- 
tion in American elections, it seems to 
me, is by year-around educational proc- 
esses rather than through last-minute 
emotional appeals to get out the vote. 

Some of the great nonpartisan foun- 
dations could strike an effective blow for 
good government by studying why the 
citizens of most European nations par- 
ticipate so much more heavily in elec- 
tions than we Americans do, and then 
make their findings known to editors, 
columnists, commentators, ministers, 
educators, and the heads of great na- 
tional organizations so that a vast year- 
around educational campaign to stimu- 
late voter participation will be started. 

Church, farm, labor, parent-teacher 
organizations and service clubs, frater- 
nal orders, and other great national 
groups could do much to awaken Amer- 
icans that voting is an obligation of 
American citizenship that should be 
exercised by all. 

Citizens should vote because they want 
to vote. Wendell Phillips, in revolution- 
ary days, said, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

It is equally true that voting in Amer- 
ica’s free elections is the price our citi- 
zens must pay for good government. 
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Unless Americans pay this price for 
good government they eventually will get 
bad government by selfish pressure 
groups. Government by selfish interests 
leads to irresponsible fiscal and economic 
policies. All history demonstrates that 
irresponsible fiscal and economic poli- 
cies in government finally, inevitably, 
will destroy both security and prosperity. 

It is well to remember on election day 
the Benjamin Franklin adage that “for 
the want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for 
the want of a shoe, the horse was lost; 
for the want of a horse, the rider was 
lost; for the want of a rider, the battle 
was lost; and for the want of a battle, 
the kingdom was lost, and all for the 
want of a horseshoe nail.” 

Each of us as citizens are the nail upon 
which good government hangs. By vot- 
ing we drive a nail for good government. 

Americans should go to the polls when 
they have bad government to vote that 
bad government out of office. They 
should remember, also, that it is just as 
important that they go to the polls when 
they have good government to keep that 
good government in office. 

Each person’s vote is the price he or 
she pays for good government. 

Attached to this speech is a table 
showing, first, the civilian population of 
each State that was eligible to vote last 
November; second, the number of votes 
cast in last November’s congressional 
elections; and, third, the percentage of 
eligible persons in each State who voted: 


Voter participation in the 1954 congressional 
election, by States 


Percent- 
raters Votes cast | age of 
ol voting” | for Repre, | voting 
t = 

age, 1954 tion 3 
United States.. .-/100, 223,000 | 42, 579, 977 42.5 
Alabams........--.- 1, 747, 000 279, 789 16.0 
Avizona > 303.225. 563, 000 223, 402 39.7 
Arkansas_-_........- 1, 090, 000 280, 264 25.7 
California. .......-- 8,018,000 | 3,873, 281 48.3 
Colorado. <2. 4.2 865, 000 480, O84 55.5 
Connecticut_-_.----- 1, 485, 000 935, 744 63.0 
Dolaware_....---.-. 231, 000 144, 236 62.4 
Cl rr 2, 217, 000 326, 287 14.7 
Ceorgig oto so 2, 147, 000 350, 171 16. 3 
Idate aoti 352, 000 226, 012 4.2 
Hlino sis scsces5k 6,023,000 | 3, 257, 721 54.1 
Indiani ososan 658, 1, 586, 631 59.9 
Da AENA EEN 1, 648, 000 817, 253 49.6 
Orie re ea 1, 259, 000 614, 989 48.8 
Kentucky-.-_------- 1, 698, 000 668, 488 39.4 
Louisiana_...----.- 1, 663, 000 216, 323 13.0 
INT RING Brae go eee 569, 000 241, 443 42.4 
Maryland____.____- 1, 585, 000 638, 875 40.3 
Massachusetts... 3, 289,000 | 1,782, 722 54.2 
Michigun_.-....-..- 4, 300, 000 2, 133, 390 48.9 
Minnesota_........- 1, 917, 000 1, 131, 492 59.0 
Mississippi. -------- 1, 181,000 99, 342 8.4 
Muraena 2,678,000 | 1,184,813 44.2 
Montone e aaaea 378, 000 224, 587 59.4 
Nebraska.......--.- 857, 000 406, 692 47.5 
Notúda. i isopodus 135, 000 77, 639 57.5 
New Hampshire-..- 341,000 191, 818 65.3 
New Jersey-.-_..----- 3,497,000 | 1, 786, 853 51.1 
New Mexico-_-..----- 396, 000 188, 862 47.7 
New York___._-----] 10, 470, 000 4, 999, 878 47.8 
North Carolina___-- 2, 352, 000 604, 179 25.7 
North Dakota___.-- 367, 000 188, 934 BL.5 
Ohio. <2 5s ee 5, 469, 000 2, 498, 837 45.7 
Oklahoma._......-- 1, 368, 000 545, 789 39.9 
Orewon.- od sae 1, 046, 000 565, 494 54.0 
Pennsylvania_._...- 7,017,000 | 3, 685, 910 52.7 
Rhode Island... 524, 000 323, 154 61.7 
South Carolins... 1, 156, 000 216, 335 18.5 
South Dakota._...- 390, 000 232, 167 59.5 
‘Tennessee._....-..- 1, 989, 000 344, 707 17.3 
ORES oss oa ses 4, 905, 000 622, 763 12.7 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voter participation in the 1954 congressional 
election, by States—Continued 


Percent- 
he Sis Votes cast | age of 
of voting for Pieper, yoting 
sentative popula- 
age, 19541 tion 3 
Utah tics cccccataaz 414, 000 263, 031 63.5 
Vermont. i... cose: 237, 000 114, 289 48. 2 
Virginie 2 2, 031, 000 342, 344 16.9 
Washington____.._- 1, 553, 000 815, 822 52.5 
West Virginia__..- 1, 118, 000 591, 492 52.9 
Wisconsin_......... 2, 237, 000 1, 140, 788 51.0 
Wyoming._........ 180, 000 108, 000 60. 4 


1 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Current population reports, Estimates of 
the Civilian Population of Voting Age for States, Novem- 
ber 1954, Series P-25, No. 100, Aug. 22, 1954, 

2 Source: United States Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Statistics of the Congressional Election of 
Nov. 2, 1954, Feb. 15, 1955. 

3 Computed percentages of col. 1 and col. 2. 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston on the Struggle 
for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is running a series 
of notable articles on the Struggle for 
Peace in an effort to throw new light 
on the much-discussed subject of how 
to relax world tensions. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the first piece in this 
series by one of our eminent educators, 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

To me, one of the significant events 
during this session of Congress has been 
the growth of bipartisan thinking in 
foreign policy matters. Unquestionably 
the leader in this movement today—he 
might even be called the catalyst of our 
foreign policy—is Senator WALTER 
Georce, whose chief premise is that 
there must be realistic, affirmative and 
unremitting efforts to negotiate peace- 
ful settlements if we are to avoid atomic 
war. Dr. Wriston’s thinking follows this 
same line of thought, and he has ex- 
panded this thesis in convincing fashion. 
I commend his article to all of our col- 
leagues: 

Everybody wants to ease tensions and as- 
sure peace. The problem is what road to 
take toward those goals. My thesis is that, 
having failed to arrive at global solutions 
for the major problems following the war, 
we should establish as many limited objec- 
tives as possible and direct our diplomacy to 
the achievement of those useful ends, how- 
ever undramatic they may appear. 

Before 1914 such a proposal for limited 
action would have seemed natural; now it 
requires a real effort to comprehend it. 

The century between Waterloo and Sara- 
jevo saw more evidences of progress toward 
a peaceful world than any other period in 
modern history. It was by no means a 
quiescent or stagnant era; indeed, it was one 
of the most energetic in human history. 
Nor was it free from war. On the contrary, 
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hardly a year passed: without some mani- 
festation of the use of force for interna- 
tional purposes somewhere in the world. 

Progress toward the goal of peace consisted 
in the multiplication of devices to keep wars 
small, to quarantine fighting with a view 
to preventing its spread. 


LESSONS OF 19TH CENTURY 


The idea of limited war for limited objec- 
tives gained such headway that it came to 
seem normal. The first great war of the 
20th century was miscalled World War I be- 
cause men had forgotten that before the 19th 
century general wars were common; the Na- 
poleonic wars and earlier struggles had been 
as extensive as the political world. 

Our generation did not realize that the 
failure of these global struggles to produce 
global peece was one of the prime reasons 
fcr the reversal of emphasis during the 19th 
century and for the effort to limit war both 
in space and in objectives. 

World War I represented not only an aban- 
conment of attempts at spatial containment 
of fighting; it was global in its objectives, 
also. At the Paris peace conference states- 
men sought not only to solve all the terri- 
torial, economic, and political issues; they 
wrote a constitution for a world government 
to perpetuate their work. 

One might suppose that, when peace was 
not achieved after the employment of these 
new concepts during the First World War, 
men would have been persuaded that such 
grandiose assumptions were incorrect. Yet, 
despite the collapse of the structure of repa- 
rations, the failure of the prohibitions of 
Versailles, and the breakdown of the League 
of Nations, the basic notions of total global 
war and an integral world peace continued 
to dominate international life. 

The unfulfilled promises of the Atlantic 
Charter illustrate this global perspective. 
The United Nations conference at San Fran- 
cisco likewise has a world ideal. The notion 
that the 19th century could teach the atomic 
age anything was rejected. Everything was 
globalized—health, welfare, nutrition, cul- 
ture, economics, finance, and _ politics. 
World-embracing institutions were estab- 
lished to unify all problems under one aegis. 

NEW SET OF ABSOLUTE TERMS 


A new set of terms has been tailored to 
fit the new structure of ideas. They are 
usually stated as stark absolutes. One such 
phrase is total war. The slogan leaves no 
room for any different or competing idea. 
Yet even a few moments of serious reflection 
make it clear that history shows no instance, 
ancient or modern, of total war. Indeed, if 
every thought, word, and deed were com- 
pletely engrossed in war, there would be 
mo room for eyen thoughts of peace; thus 
war could never end; peace could never come. 

Unconditional surrender was another ver- 
bal absolute which misled even those who 
gave it currency. It is the proper objective 
of the military to induce the enemy to yield 
with a minimum of bargaining. Civilian 
lenders, however, should never employ as a 
political concept an idea appropriate only 
to the military—to do so is to lose touch with 
reality. If a great power is actually rendered 
politically impotent, the politician faces an 
impossible task in making peace, When a 
political vacuum is created, new forces will 
rush in to fill it. Unconditional surrender 
simplifies an armistice; it complicates peace- 
making. 

A third absolute also captured the public 
Mind. With advertising fanfare we were 
given the phrase, one world. But the neglect 
of racial, religious, cultural, economic, and 
1,000 other differences, the suppression of all 
inconvenient characteristics of reality, made 
the one world dogma a mirage. 

As a kind of reaction from one extreme 
we are likely to lurch toward another. The 
one-world concept has now been superseded 
by a two-world dogma. But biaxiality is as 
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false as its predecessor. Because the United 
States and Russia are the strongest protag- 
onists, there is a tendency in the United 
States to forget that neither power domi- 
nates large sections of the world, and that 
they influence other sections in varying de- 
gress. The Asian-African ‘conference at 
Bandung should have taught us that much. 

The biaxial dogma refuses to admit that 
a nation can be at peace with both parties 
and not an active participant in the cold 
war. This is contrary to history. India, for 
example, stands today in somewhat the posi- 
tion of the United States in 1793. It is young 
in years of independence, it faces daunting 
domestic problems—economic, social, politi- 
cal, religious; indeed, it is in more parlous 
condition than the United States 162 years 
ago. Consequently we should have some 
realization that a measure of isolation from 
the intensity of the struggle may be essential 
to its survival. What is unquestionably true 
of India applies in greater or lesser degree 
to other nations. 

The habit of thinking in political abso- 
lutes culminates in the incapacity to make 
wise political decisions. Under absolutist 
principles, there is no way to deal with 
Russia except by total war, That is a sim- 
ple, direct conclusion and accounts for oc- 
casional demands for a so-called preventive 
war. 

Analysis proves such an idea to be self- 
defeating for after force has been employed 
to the ultimate, politics must still supervene. 
The effort to substitute force for reason can 
be successful only in a transient sense. Ulti- 
mately reason must be the principle imple- 
ment of political action. From this hard 
fact there is no conceivable escape. 

Recently the limits of political action in 
dealing with Russia have been very narrow. 
Experience shows the hope that we could 
now negotiate a general settlement with 
Russia to be unrealistic. But again we must 
beware of absolutes. Because we cannot 
settle all our problems with Russia, it does 
not follow that we can settle none. That 
notion is just as dangerous to sound policy- 
making as its opposite. It has proved pos- 
sible, even during the cold war, to relieve 
some tensions. The Russians withdrew their 
threat to Iran; they were stymied in Greece, 
they lost control of Yugoslavia; they modi- 
fied their stand in the face of the Berlin 
airlift. There has been an extraordinary 
gesture lately—the peace treaty for Austria. 

Merely to state the proposition, “because 
we cannot do everything, we can do nothing,” 
is to reveal its absurdity. Yet somethimes 
public opinion, nurtured on false abso- 
lutes, borders upon that attitude. In fact, 
sentiment of that sort may prove so strong 
as to damn all efforts at negotiation as “ap- 
peasement” and doom them to failure at 
home even should they succeed abroad. 


SOUND, IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


The sound immediate program is to sub- 
stitute specific efforts to achieve limited 
goals for the ideal of global settlement. The 
British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, 
has accepted the thesis that limited object- 
ives are valid. With restraint and good tem- 
per, but firmness and clarity, he has dedi- 
cated himself to the solution of as many 
problems as possible, leaving to time and 
better fortune the resolution of others that 
can be dealt with successfully only as ten- 
sions are relieved. There are clear indi- 
cations that President Eisenhower is not 
allergic to such a method. 

TWO KINDS OF ACTION NEEDED 

Progress along even so modest a line re- 
quires action of two sorts. 

First, negotiation must be undertaken 
wherever there is a chance that it may be 
fruitful. The objective should be to nibble 
away in order to reduce the size of problems 
for which a tolerable solution seems present- 
ly unattainable. That process may not pro- 
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duce dramatic headway toward a general 
settlement, but the useful is often not dra- 
matic. It may be possible to take only a 
short step toward peace with long intervals 
before another step can be taken; yet every 
advance is worthwhile. 

Simultancously, another sort of action is 
essential. The Free World should te 
strengthened in order to extend the area of 
negotiation. That involves continuation of 
foreign aid—in our own interest. There is 
ample historical evidence that negotiation 
from situations of strength is more likely 
to succeed than dickering from a condition 
of weakness. 

Here we must be aware that tension he- 
tween the military and the political branch- 
es of the Government is normal. The mili- 
tary must try to be ready for any eventuali- 
ty that requires more preparedness than the 
political arm of Government is usually will- 
ing to undertake. One reason for the tend- 
ency of the political branch to go more slow- 
ly with rearmament than the military de- 
sires is the danger that, instead of produc- 
ing a situation of strength as a basis for 
effective negotiation, too large an armament 
program may eventuate in an arms race, the 
effect of which might be to postpone negotia- 
tion until after war had come and been 
completed. 


MAKE ENEMY RESPECTFUL 


It is essential to make the potential enemy 
respectful of our power, but it is unwise so 
to stimulate fear as to precipitate rash action 
on his part: That is why it is the inescapable 
function of political authority to determine 
how much preparedness is necessary for nego- 
tiation from situations of strength, and how 
much more preparedness would eventuate in 
so sharp an arms race as to bring on war. 
No rule of thumb has the least utility in 
deciding how much is too much. 

The practical course is to combine 
strengthened armament with alert seizure of 
every opportunity for useful negotiation. If 
more and more irritations are ameliorated 
by negotiations, the evidence of adequacy in 
armament becomes cumulative. 

It is true that angry discussion over the 
partition of Korea and over Quemoy and 
Matsu shows that some Americans feel no 
confidence whatever in the validity of limited 
objectives. Nevertheless, there are indica- 
tions of a tendency to revive some useful 
19th-century concepts. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, despite its vast sweep, 
attempts to handle a limited range of prob- 
lems in a specific area with which the United 
Nations could not cope effectively. In the 
same way, the mutual-defense agreements 
between the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand made a limited approach to a 
defined objective. Other neighboring nations 
are members of the recently organized 
SEATO. 

These are evidences of a dawning realiza- 
tion that many of the world’s problems are 
like food; they cannot be taken all at once 
or in too large amounts. As with the items 
in a well-balanced diet, it is necessary to take 
one bite at a time. The simple truth is that 
there is so much diversity of interest, even 
among cooperative nations that the attempt 
to deal with everything at once is almost 
certain to break down. 

History strongly suggests that limited ac- 
tion is more conducive to peace. Bismarck 
offers the classic example of a statesman who 
followed the doctrine of limited objectives. 
He abhorred total war, not on moral grounds, 
nor for humanitarian reasons, much less 
upon sentimental bases. To him, all-out war 
was the height of stupidity because it would 
prevent reaping the fruits of victory. “War,” 
he said, “should be conducted in such a way 
as to make peace possible.” We do not have 
to admire everything that Bismarck did to 
be willing to accept one of his ideas which 
proved sound. 


EVERY PEACE IS NEGOTIATED 


The reality is that in the long run every 
peace is a negotiated peace. That the treaty 
must be acceptable to the defeated nation 
is reenforced by the nature, and the cost, of 
modern warfare. After victory is won, the 
triumphant nation is virtually exhausted. 
For many other reasons, the moment of vic- 
tory is brief and the settlements made in 
that moment are brittle unless they are satis- 
factory, not superficially but fundamentally, 
to the defeated, for politics is continuous, 
while war, even a world war, is episodic. 

This is evidenced by the fact that nothing 
is writ larger upon the pages of history than 
the reversal of alliances. Within the few 
years since the last war we have seen a re- 
versal of orientation regarding Italy, Japan, 
Yugoslavia, and Germany—and toward Rus- 
sia, in the other direction. 

What of Russia? Is there no hope of at- 
taining, if not peace, at least a mitigation 
of the cold war, a tolerable modus vivendi? 

It will be urged that the ideological barrier 
is insuperable, that the contrast between the 
democratic West and the totalitarian East is 
so great that no accommodation is con- 
ceivable. 

When that is said, we do well to remem- 
ber that history is long and memory short. 
For many years Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians carried on religious wars. Their en- 
mity was so profound and so implacable that 
no middle ground seemed available. Now 
Moslems and Christians manage to live be- 
side each other by curbing their religious 
intolerance. They no longer use force for 
purposes of proselyting; neither vows the 
extinction of the other. Indeed, Turkey has 
demonstrated its capacity for democratic 
government and is a member of NATO. 
This is clear enough evidence that an ancient 
barrier has fallen; coexistence between Mos- 
lems and Christians is a modern reality. 


RUSSIA CAN CHANGE 


Today we tend to regard the Russian state 
as it now exists under the Bolsheviks as 
permanent; but it is scarcely more than 35 
years old. In the course of those years it 
has gone through several phases, during 
some of which it was, for a time, coopera- 
tive. It would be as grave a mistake to 
regard the current phase as ultimate as it 
would be to say that it is likely to pass in 
a brief period of time. 

Meanwhile, we must be patient with the 
burdens imposed by essential rearmament 
until the attainment of situations of 
strength makes our enemy see the wisdom 
of negotiation upon a broader base than has 
so far been possible. For the present a 
policy of limited objectives can ease some 
tensions and help preserve us from all-out 
war which time and a change in Russia or 
her satellites may make wholly unnecessary. 


A Bill To Amend Section 14 (b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which provides for the 
amending of section 14 (b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

This section permits the several States 
to enact the so-called right-to-work 
laws. This title sounds intriguing to the 
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uninformed, and creates the illusion 
that such laws would promote economic 
progress. Such is not the case, and the 
title is a fraud and a flagrant misrep- 
resentation of the real meaning behind 
the movement to have such legislation 
enacted. 

These laws give no one the right to a 
job, nor do they create jobs for all. In 
effect, they ban all forms of union secu- 
rity that may be included in freely nego- 
tiated agreements between employer and 
employee. Their aim is to halt improve- 
ments in the wages and working condi- 
tions of the people, and they result in 
lower wages and lower standards of 
living. This in turn affects the entire 
economy of the community. 

They encourage the destruction of 
unions and are actually a menace to so- 
ciety and sound economy in that they 
tend to weaken and undermine the sta- 
bility of the trade-union movement, and 
threaten the wages and working condi- 
tions of the members of these unions. 
Collective bargaining under present cir- 
cumstances is a proved condition of sta- 
ble industrial relations, and it is an ab- 
solute necessity that both employer and 
employee contribute to the cause of in- 
dustrial peace. Only a strong union 
which has the support of all the mem- 
bers of the union can bargain effectively 
for better wages and working conditions. 
Our national labor policy must not be 
hampered by restrictive State laws which 
are contrary to public opinion and moral 
law. 

Past history has shown that the un- 
organized worker is unable to help him- 
self when it comes to obtaining satis- 
factory terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. Benefits for all employees 
must be negotiated by the union which 
has been designated by the majority of 
employees as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all employees of the unit. 
Through the union his rights are pro- 
tected, and he can assist in the formula- 
tion of the various policies and decisions 
which affect his status and that of his 
fellow workers. 

This follows the simple democratic 
idea of majority rule, and in effect gives 
to the individual the bargaining power 
he could never hope to attain. It can 
easily be seen that additional negotia- 
tions or representations for minority 
groups within the same unit could cause 
serious conflicts, and could negate all 
the gains that the majority union had 
obtained. 

Trade unionism has made terrific 
strides forward in raising wage levels, 
improving working conditions, and pro- 
tecting workers, and it is certainly not 
unreasonable to ask a worker who has 
gained innumerable benefits through the 
efforts of the union, to contribute to the 
support of that union. It is a situation 
which is comparable to a citizen who 
resides in a community, enjoys all the 
privileges and benefits of that commu- 
nity, but who refuses to contribute in 
any way, shape or form to the operation 
of that community. | 

A workable and satisfactory labor 
policy is a national concern, and should 
not be turned over to the States where 
48 different laws could be enacted, re- 
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sulting in chaos and numerous obstacles 
to union security and industrial progress. 

We must be realistic, and we must 
enact a national labor policy which will 
contribute to the national economy. A 
step in the right direction would be the 
passage of legislation to prevent the 
enactment of the so-called right to work 
laws in the individual States. 

I urge each and every Member of the 
House of Representatives, and particu- 
larly those members of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, to give 
this bill prompt and serious considera- 
tion at this time. 


Small-Projects Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have heartily supported the 
original provisions of H. R. 5881, which 
was known as the small-projects bill, 
The legislation permits State and local 
public agencies to plan, construct, and 
operate small reclamation projects and 
receive the same benefits and credit for 
Federal funds on a nonreimbursable 
basis as though the project was con- 
structed under the present reclamation 
laws. 

First. It generally would authorize the 
Secretary of Interior to participate with 
water-users’ organizations, or other pub- 
lic bodies organized under State law, 
in the construction of water-resource 
development projects, whether single or 
multipurpose. 

Second. The non-Federal agency re- 
ceiving funds following approval of plans 
would construct, operate, and maintain 
the project, subject to compliance with 
Federal rules and regulations applicable 
to those features of the project which 
supply national benefits. 

Third. With respect to reimbursable 
features, the Federal Government would 
advance funds to cover cost subject to 
execution of repayment contracts as 
presently provided for in reclamation 
law; funds allocable to irrigation bene- 
fits would be interest free. 

Fourth. As introduced, H. R. 5881 gen- 
erally provides for a payment from Fed- 
eral funds, on a nonreimbursable basis, 
to the local organization for project fea- 
tures which provide national benefits. 

The basic reclamation law has always 
applied to the 17 Western States. Since 
the bill was reported an amendment 
has been suggested which was never con- 
sidered by the legislative committee. 
This has for its purpose bringing the 31 
States outside of the 17 western recla- 
mation States into the bill and under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It seems to me that such an 
amendment, if adopted, would give a 
dual administration to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This amendment is known 
as the Jones amendment, and attempts 
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to confer jurisdiction to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and gives him authority 
to administer the reclamation laws as 
contained in this bill. This would ap- 
pear to me to create considerable con- 
fusion. 

- The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$100 million. It is hard for me to under- 
stand just how this money would be 
divided among the 48 States. It occurs 
to me that when irrigation is involved, 
it ought to be all under one umbrella. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has not 
been called on in the past to adminis- 
ter reclamation law as contained in this 
bill, It would be necessary for him to 
set up another division or bureau to 
handle the administration in the 31 
States. I am not sure that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would want to as- 
sume the responsibility of administer- 
ing certain phases of the reclamation 
law. 

I hope the Jones amendment is not 
adopted, and if it is adopted, I would 
be reluctant to support the measure, be- 
cause I believe it would be unworkable. 
The Jones amendment was never con- 
sidered by the legislative committee. It 
should be defeated. 


The Cry of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most urgent prob- 
lems the Nation faces today is finding 
methods of aiding those among us who 
are mentally ill. Much progress has been 
made in very recent months in bringing 
new methods to bear upon the treatment 
of various mental disorders. The Nation 
saw concrete and vivid evidence of the 
progress that has been made in this field 
when the television program The March 
of Medicine, presented a most impressive 
Cramatization of the life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix by the patients of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital here in Washington last 
Sunday evening. In addition, the pro- 
gram also brought to the attention of the 
Public the very important steps still to 
be taken. 

A very substantial part in any im- 
provement to be achieved in this field 
must come about with and through the 
cooperation of the Federal and State 
governments and the various institu- 
tions and agencies dealing with mental 
disorders. The Congress has recently 
taken cognizance of this fact in its pas- 
Sage of the Mental Health Study Act. 
Other bills in this field are or soon will 
be before us for consideration. I hope 
the Congress will give these measures 
Prompt and sympathetic hearing. 

The States too, have been doing much 
along these lines. It is a matter of very 
real pride to citizens of New Jersey that 
it was our State that first heeded the 
Pleas of Dorothea Lynde Dix to establish 
Special hospitals for the treatment of 
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the mentally ill. Since 1848 New Jersey 
and the other 47 States have continued 
to make much progress in dealing with 
this problem. But the States must not 
rest content with such progress as has 
been made. Much remains to be done 
and we in the Congress must do all in 
our power to aid in this fight. I feel sure 
that we will heed the cry of humanity. 

Included here is an article from the 
Welfare Reporter, official publication of 
the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, by Robert C. Myers, 
Ph. D., chief, Community Mental Health 
Services of New Jersey: 

MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS IN NEW JERSEY 


There is important news about mental- 
hygiene clinics in New Jersey. In the past 
few years many more new Clinics have been 
developed than most persons who were close 
to the field felt would be possible. Most 
of this has come about through cooperation 
between the State and resources of local 
communities and counties. An important 
help throughout this period has been the 
distribution of New Jersey's share of Fed- 
eral funds for community mental-health 
activities, even though these have shown a 
tendency to decrease rather than increase 
since the Federal-aid program was com- 
menced in the fiscal year 1948. 

In the Welfare Reporter of September 1949 
(vol. IV, No. 5), there appeared an important 
and timely article by Dr. Luman H. Tenney, 
director of the mental-hygiene bureau of 
the State hospital at Trenton (Mental Hy- 
giene Clinics Hampered by Lack of Commu- 
nity Resources) in which he wrote forcefully 
and convincingly of the extreme shortage of 
services in the area assigned to his bureau. 
This area included the entire western half 
of New Jersey, from Warren County in the 
north to Cape May County in the south 
bracketing nine more counties: Hunterdon, 


Somerset, Mercer, Burlington, Camden, 
Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, and At- 
lantic. 


Dr. Tenney cited estimates by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (now the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health) indi- 
cating a need for 11 full-time clinics in this 
area.. At the time the mental-hygiene bu- 
reau had the equivalent of two full-time 
clinic teams “spread too far and too thin” 
trying their best to fulfill the community 
mental-hygiene needs.of the entire area. No 
other clinic services were available in 1949, 
and the goal of 11 clinics seemed impos- 
sible—and still does—because of a continu- 
ing shortage of trained professional person- 
nel. Nevertheless, only 544 years later, in 
early 1955, most observers are astounded to 
find a total of 7 full-time clinics in actual 
operation in this area, and additional ones 
in gestation. Although many people have 
had a share in this development, most of 
the credit for it is due to the tireless mis- 
sionary efiorts of Dr. Tenney and his devoted 
staff. 

Over the more than quarter-century in 
which the department of institutions and 
agencies has financed mobile community 
mental hygiene clinic teams from its various 
mental hospitals, the underlying philosophy 
has been one of demonstration and stimula- 
tion of local developments rather than the 
building of a network of completely State- 
controlled clinics. In effect, the entire effort 
has been missionary in the sense that we 
seek partnership with local communities in 
stimulating their development of their own 
resources to the point where they can have 
their own clinics. This philosophy was well 
expressed by Dr. Tenney in his 1949 article 
when he said, “The public must be brought 
to see that our clinics are demonstration 
ones, that they are the scaffolding upon 
which local and county clinics can be de- 
veloped, trained and brought to an inde- 
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pendent status belonging to and servicing 
that community or county.” 

One of the stumbling blocks to the part- 
nership phase of clinic development was a 
State law which prohibited units of local 
government, such as boards of freeholders, 
from allotting funds for the operation of 
clinics not under the full control of the 
appropriating local government. Operating 
on the theory of, “If you find a law in your 
path, get it changed,” a group in Mercer 
County, who had been promised substantial 
county funds to help establish a clinic if 
there were no legal bars against it, took a 
draft of a new law to their local assembly- 
man, FRANK THOMPSON, JR. (now United 
States Congressman from the Fourth New 
Jersey District). In the latter part of 1952 
this bill passed both houses of the State leg- 
islature, was signed by the Governor, and be- 
came law. The Thompson law is what is 
known as enabling legislation and spe- 
cifically enables or permits local govern- 
mental units to appropriate funds to bona 
fide nonprofit corporations set up to operate 
and manage mental hygiene clinics. Soon 
after its passage the Mercer Board of Free- 
holders appropriated $30,000 to the Mercer 
County Child Guidance Center, Inc. This 
appropriation, together with an allotment 
from the Delaware Valley United Fund (the 
local “Red Feather” agency), free quarters 
from a Trenton children’s home (the Union 
Industrial Home), and furnishings and 
equipment from the Junior League, enabled 
this clinic to commence full operation. The 
important “scaffolding” which had been pro- 
vided by Trenton Hospital's Mental Hygiene 
Bureau since 1949 was then withdrawn. 
Many other counties have since made allot- 
ments of funds to clinics, but none so gen- 
erous as the Mercer County appropriation 
which has been continued each year. 

Camden County fully financed a new clinic 
for juveniles through its county mental hos- 
pital at Lakelands, and so did not need to 
make use of the enabling legislation. An- 
other new clinic which was established out- 
side the enabling legislation is the Out- 
Patient Psychiatric Service at the Hunter- 
don Medical Center which was made possi- 
ble by a grant from the Commonwealth 
fund. 

In actuality, stimulation is rarely a one- 
way street, but most often develops into 
interstimulation. This has proved to be true 
in the case of developing new clinics. We 
have not only called upon the communities 
to help us help them, but they in turn, as 
citizen awarencss of the need mounted, have 
called on the State for increased help. Per- 
haps the starkest way to illustrate the extent 
to which the State has gone to help those 
communities who want to help themselves 
is to point out that in 1949 the budget for 
Dr. Tenney’s mental hygiene bureau was 
$74,000. Today it is $137,0G0—an increase of 
almost 100 percent. 

Two additional clinics in Dr. Tenney's arca 
in the partnership phase of development 
should be highlighted here. One is the 
Somerset-Warren Area Mental Hygiene Clinic 
where the services of the State-employed 
professional personnel are augmented in 
Somerset County by the Somerset County 
Guidance Center, Inc., and in Warren Coun- 
ty by the Warren County Guidance Center, 
Inc. These two corporations receive $15,800 
and $6,000 annually from the Somerset and 
Warren Boards of Freeholders, respectively. 

The other is the Atlantic Area Guidance 
Center in Atlantic City where newly designed 
quarters have been furnished by the school 
board in the school administration building, 
and contributions are being received from 
the Freeholders, the Community Chest, and 
other local philanthropies. Its development, 
which was sparked by the local mental health 
association, has been under the aegis of a 
nonprofit corporation set up for that specific 
purpose. 
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In 1949 it was unfortunately true, as Dr. 
Tenney wrote, that “The lack of rural com- 
munity awareness and readiness for the men- 
tal hygiene demonstration clinics is evi- 
denced by the inadequate facilities offered 
the clinic.” Today, however, the picture has 
entirely changed, and a glance at the hand- 
some, spacious quarters, modern new equip- 
ment and furniture in the clinics of Warren, 
Hunterdon, Somerset, and Atlantic Counties 
evidences full awareness and readiness and 
action on the part of the local sponsoring 
groups. 

Yet this is not all. 

A few months ago the Burlington County 
Giudance Center, Inc., received its incorpora- 
tion papers. Already it has received offer of 
quarters from the Burlington County Chil- 
dren’s Home, the Freeholders have made an 
initial appropriation of $6,000, the Children’s 
home has offered to pay the salary of a 
psychiatric social worker, and further help 
is being sought from the State and other 
sources. 

A Salem County guidance center is about 
to be chartered, and the long, hard work 
of arousing sufficient local interest to obtain 
the necessary financial backing for a new 
clinic will begin. Meetings are being ar- 
ranged in Gloucester County looking toward 
the same end. 

The frontiers in Dr. Tenney'’s missionary 
work are receding rapidly—much more rap- 
idly than anyone thought possible only 5 
years ago. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Social Security: It Must Be Re- 
studied,” written by Charles J. Lynn, 
president of the board of trustees of 
Hanover College, and published in the 
Bulletin of Hanover College, Hanover, 
Ind. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The term “social security” as we know it 
today should really be called social inse- 
curity, for that is just what it is. There is 
absolutely nothing back of it but the willing- 
ness, if such there will be, of the American 
taxpayers of the future to pay in taxes the 
amount necessary to meet the obligations 
of the social-security system. It is not a 
funded program in the usual sense, as all 
of the billions of social-security dollars that 
have been poured into the Federal Treasury 
from employers and employees have been 
spent as soon as received to help meet the 
ordinary daily running expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government. Social-security funds are 
represented by bonds of the United States 
Government, which do not represent cash 
and are simply a promise to pay. As the only 
source from which the Federal Government 
can get the cash with which to meet its 
social-security obligations is the American 
taxpayer, it follows that under the present 
program, future taxpayers will have to carry 
the load of accumulated social-security 
benefits. 

When our people were told that thrift was 
all wrong, that the way to prosperity was 
to spend, spend, spend, and were promised 
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that when old age came along and gainful 
occupation was no longer possible the Gov- 
ernment would take care of them, more was 
done to undermine the moral fiber of our 
people than anything that had happened in 
all the previous history of our country. 

Are we as a people so bereft of the power 
to think and to reason that we cannot see 
the fraud in our present social-security pro- 
gram? Must we follow the politician blind- 
ly when he says that the Federal Government 
will provide security for all of us in our old 
age? Where do you think the Federal Gov- 
ernment will get the money to provide se- 
curity for us when we need it? The Govern- 
ment has only one source for money, and 
that is from folks like you and me. It gets 
it from us in the form of taxes. 

Let us not forget that all the billions of 
dollars paid on social-security taxes by wage 
earner and employer alike have all been 
spent to meet current and general financial 
obligations of the Federal Government. The 
Government's promise to pay is all there is 
to show for these billions of dollars work- 
ers and employers have poured into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. i 

It seems clear that the sonner the people 
of the United States face up to this un- 
pleasant situation the sooner will it be cor- 
rected. We might even show the good sense 
to get back to the ways of the old days when 
thrift was considered a virtue, when folks 
saved to provide for their own old age and 
when families felt their obligation to take 
care of their own and were proud to do it— 
when, in fact, a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility was general. 

There always have been and always will 
be folks who, through no fault of their own, 
have been unfortunate and for whom ade- 
quate provision must be made. A prosperous 
and thrifty people can do that and do it 
well and at the same time take good care of 
themselves and their own. Security en 
masse on the promise of the Government to 
take care of all not only will not work but 
definitely weakens us as a people. The ac- 
crued liability of the Government today un- 
der social security is perfectly enormous and 
is mounting steadily every day. Where are 
social-security payments to come from when 
there isn’t as much as a thin dime in the 
Treasury of the United States out of which 
these payments can be made, excepting in- 
sofar as current social-security receipts 
might go in meeting current social-security 
payments? Isn't it clear that the only 
source from which the deficit can be made 
up is the American taxpayer? The whole 
scheme as now set up is unsound, and the 
Congress should lose no time in appoint- 
ing a fully competent commission to look 
into the social-security program to see if it 
can be put on a sound basis, preferably on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. If it should be the 
judgment of the commission that the whole 
social-security program, as now set up, is 
unsound and unworkable in so far as it will 
provide future security for all citizens com- 
ing under its terms, the sooner we as a peo- 
ple can face that fact the better it will be 
for us all. 

Have we gone so far down the road toward 
socialism that there is no retreat? Our 
present social-security program is definitely 
socialism in action and is as mistaken in its 
promises as are the promises of Socialists 
wherever you find them. 

Let us face up to this situation and get 
back to the good old fundamentals that 
made our country great, when we were proud 
to stand on our own feet without the aid 
of a Government crutch. 


We must admit that there is a growing 
tendency towards socialism in our country. 
Our present social-security program has 
taken us a long way down the road to state 
socialism, and unless we, the American peo- 
ple, quickly awaken to the direction in 
which we are traveling we will in time find 
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that we have lost the freedoms so dear to 
us and have become merely creatures of the 
state instead of masters of it, as we have 
heretofore been—no longer free to give or- 
ders, only to take them. 

Our system of free enterprise is what has 
made this country great. It has provided 
opportunity for everybody and made it pos- 
sible for each to enjoy a fair share of the 
profit resulting from his contribution to so- 
ciety. Not so under state socialism. There 
the individual takes just what the state 
gives him, no more and no less. Is that the 
road down which we wish to travel? If not, 
we had better review our social-security pro- 
gram and see just where it is leading us. 
Let it be studied from the standpoint of its 
economic soundness and not from its vote- 
getting attractiveness to the politician. The 
best minds we have, regardless of party af- 
filiation, should be brought to bear on this 
study. Congress should provide for this 
study and without delay. If the present 
social-security program is unsound, as so 
many believe it is, the quicker we undo 
what has been done and get our feet back on. 
solid ground again, the better it will be for 
all of us. 

We must, of course, recognize that the 
ever-increasing span of life is bringing new 
problems in connection with the aged, and 
in any revision of our social security pro- 
gram this fact must be taken into account. 
A new social security program should make 
provision for all who reach retirement with- 
out having accumulated enough of this 
world’s goods to provide for themselves, but 
no security should be provided for those 
fully able financially to provide for their 
own security as well as for those dependent 
on them. Thrift should be encouraged and 
its virtue again taught in our public schools. 

There is something fundamentally wrong 
in a system that provides retirement or old- 
age assistance to those who have no need 
for it. Why should you and your children 
be taxed to provide support for one fully 
able financially to provide his own support? 
Yet there are literally thousands of individ- 
uals now drawing social security benefits 
who are financially well to do in their own 
right. 

Have we lost our senses? Have the eyes of 
our politicians been so blinded that they can 
see only the votes of those who benefit by 
the program? Cannot they see that our 
present social security program as now in 
operation is heading us straight toward 
catastrophe? England has a social security 
program, too, and England is in trouble 
now with her social security program. Her 
benefit payments are much less than our own 
but even today, in the comparative youth of 
the program, England has to look to current 
taxes for 50 percent of her social security 
benefit payments. What will it be like in 
another score or two of years? Surely Eng- 
land is riding for a fall, and so are we. 

It will interest you to know that for the 
period January 1937—-June 1954 approximately 
$30.5 billion have been received by the social 
security trust fund. Benefit payments dur- 
ing this period have aggregated $12.8 billion. 
As of June 1954 there should have been a 
balance of approximately $18 billion in the 
social security trust fund. It is there, but 
only in the form of United States bonds, 
which merely represent the Government's 
promise to pay if they can get the money 
from the American taxpayer to make good 
the promise to pay. Under the present social 
security program time will dissipate this sur- 
plus between income and outgo payments for 
us just as it has already done for England, 
and that is why our social security program 
should be restudied by a competent com- 
mission, 

It may never be possible to get back to the 
good old days of rugged individualism when 
we were all happy to stand on our feet, the 
rugged individualism which made us a great 
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nation. We may have to accept a certain de- 
gree of social security, but if we do, let us 
see that it is on a pay-as-we-go basis so that 
we are not building up huge obligations for 
future generations to meet, obligations 
which might make a total wreck of our en- 
tire economic system. The social security 
trust fund should be preserved to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies, but there should be 
a maximum limit on the amount permissible 
to accumulate in such fund, which should 
be invested in high-grade marketable secu- 
rities other than United States Government 
bonds. 

It is not too soon—and let us hope, not too 
late—for Congress to take action and ap- 
point a nonpartisan group, such as the 
Hoover Commission, to study our social se- 
curity program and report back to Congress 
with recommendations, If you agree; won't 
you write to your Senators and Congressman 
at once and urge the naming of such a non- 
partisan study commission? 


Nation’s Oil Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Anthracite Institute Bulletin, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., May 18, 1955, which advocates 
that this Nation take heed of the ad- 
verse experiences of the past, especially 
during periods of emergency, and urges 
the Congress to draft a national fuel 
policy: 

A LESSON FROM RUBBER 

If full credence is to be given to the recent 
testimony of international oil company ex- 
ecutives regarding the increasing depend- 
ence of this country upon foreign sources 
for its petroleum requirements, it would 
seem that there should be no further delay 
in the Government’s acceleration of its syn- 
thetic-oil program. The experiences of the 
rubber industry in having its source of 
raw material cut off during World War II 
should be fresh enough in the minds of 
those responsible for the Nation’s energy 
requirements to insist upon the immediate 
development of such a program. 

It will be recalled that this country, while 
in the midst of waging World War II, was 
forced to develop a synthetic-rubber indus- 
try. It was developed only through neces- 
sity, after our normal sources of raw rubber 
in Malaya and Indonesia were taken over 
by the Japanese. Now our synthetic-rubber 
industry has developed to the point where we 
no longer are forced to depend upon a for- 
eign source because our own plants can fur- 
nish the quantity and quality we require at 
economic prices. 

It is very likely that our synthetic-rubber 
industry would never have developed except 
for the exigencies of war. Undoubtedly, the 
rubber cartel would have effectively blocked 
Such competition by poising natural-rubber 
Prices at just the point where a synthetic- 
rubber industry could not compete, 

A parallel case exists today with regard to 
the Nation's oil situation. We are told by 
SDokesmen of international oil companies 
that domestic production cannot supply the 
Nation’s petroleum needs and therefore we 
Must import. Spokesmen of these same 
companies have testified that synthetic 
liquid fuel will be needed someday. How- 
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ever, they say it is uneconomic to build or 
operate synthetic-oil plants at present be- 
cause the product could not compete on a 
cost basis with natural petroleum. And, of 
course, natural petroleum prices reflect the 
low prices of imported foreign oil. It is a 
safe assumption that if no foreign oil were 
being brought into this country, at the pres- 
ent time, a flourishing synthetic-oil industry 
would be in existence. 

In the meantime, the international oil 
companies play both ends to the middle by 
making it uneconomic for private capital 
to operate synthetic plants, at the same 
time strenuously objecting to Government 
subsidy. 

It is apparent that though the best think- 
ing in the Nation’s petroleum industry be- 
lieves a synthetic-fuel industry is inevitable, 
the large oil companies would prefer to cap- 
italize to the fullest degree on their invest- 
ments in foreign oil before undertaking the 
manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels. Un- 
doubtedly such a policy is best for their 
stockholders. However, history surely dic- 
tates to this Nation that it should not depend 
upon foreign shores for a continuing supply 
of any commodity as vital as oil. 

This is another reason why Congress 
should promptly resume hearings on the 
urgent need of the country for a national 
fuel policy. 


TESTIMONY OF OIL EXECUTIVE 
RE SYNTHETIC FUELS 


Shown below are excerpts of the testi- 
mony of a leading oil-company executive, 
Dr. Robert R. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), regarding the 
need for synthetic fuels. The testimony was 
given before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs during its hear- 
ings on National Fuel Reserves and Fuel 
Policy, March 7 and 8, 1951: 

“I think everyone in the oil industry rec- 
ognizes that synthetic fuels from coal or oil 
shale or both are likely to be our ultimate 
reliance at some future period. Just how 
distant it is we do not know. 

“That is the reason why the industry 
spent a great deal of money on research and 
development on that type of process. We 
want to know about it, and we want to be 
ready. We have not the slightest objection 
to anyone who thinks it is competitive today 
taking his own money in building it. We 
have done this research and development be- 
cause we wanted to be well informed on it, 
and we do not think it is competitive. 

“We do object to taking Government funds 
or subsidizing construction of something 
which we do not think is economic at the 
present time.” 

Replying to a question as to the com- 
parison of the 1951 technique of the syn- 
thetic process with that used by the Germans 
in World War II, Dr. Wilson stated: 


“The process has been tremendously im- 
proved since the days of Germany, particu- 
larly with regard to the quality of the gaso- 
line. The German gasoline was a very bad 
type of gasoline. By changing the operating 
conditions the quality of the gasoline has 
been greatly improved and by applying 
American engineering the scale of operations 
per unit has been multiplied some twenty- 
fold, I believe, so that we do have a process 
here which might later be applied to coal.” 

Asked how close we then were to the in- 
vestment of private capital in the develop- 
ment of coal liquefication plants, Dr. Wilson 
replied as follows: 

“I would say that if gasoline and other 
products were 3 cents a gallon higher than 
they are now, you might give serious consid- 
eration, but, of course, 3 cents a gallon is 
$1.25 a barrel, and I am afraid it will be quite 
a time before crude oil increases that much. 
By that time the labor cost, in particular, of 
mining coal or oil shale may go up to raise 
the differential again. But it is a substan- 
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tial distance away at the present time ac- 
cording to the best of our figures.” 

Asked about the feasibility of liquefying 
and gasifying coal, Dr. Wilson replied: 

“There is no question but that it can be, 
and, of course, to some extent it is liquefied 
in ordinary coking distillation, but the yield 
of liquid is very small. There is no question 
about the technical feasibility of both 
processes.” 

Asked whether there should be any con- 
cern regarding the longtime availability of 
gasoline either in natural or synthetic form, 
Dr. Wilson replied: 

“No question about that. That is why Mr. 
Holman (Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey) 
says, being peddlers of liquid fuel, we feel we 
have to stay in business and use our distri- 
bution systems for liquid fuel and supply 
the people who need liquid fuel. We just 
want to make it from whatever is cheapest 
at the time.” 


House Farm Vote 90 Percent Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial entitled “House Farm Vote 90 Per- 
cent Politics,” as it appeared in the Tulsa 
Daily World, Saturday, May 7, 1955: 

The House vote on rigid price supports 
gives further indication that many Congress- 
men are more interested in “writing a polit- 
ical record” than in giving Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson’s flexible price pro- 
gram a fair chance. It is significant, at any 
rate, that the House pushed the vote in 
spite of indications the Senate will hedge 
on a decision this session and that, in any 
and all events, a rigid price measure would 
face a Presidential veto. 

During debate on the rigid-versus-flexible 
price proposition, it was more than evident 
that principal arguments in favor hinged on 
the incidence of localized soft spots in the 
farm picture; moreover many of the Con- 
gressmen, with the decision before them on 
the record, were dragged onto the rigid-price 
bandwagon through the necessity of having 
to “vote right,” as they saw it. 

Thus, as usual, the farm debate showed up 
to be 90 percent politics and 10 percent sin- 
cerity. Also, it was shown up as a further 
demonstration of the heavy emphasis among 
some political masterminds to weld together 
a farm-labor bloc in the Congress and in the 
voting booths. Many Northern members, 
pledged to a dropping of peanut supports, 
swung back in line under the blandishments 
of capable Cart ALBERT, Democratic Party 
whip from Oklahoma. 

“Provincialism” had considerable influence 
in garnering the 206 rigid-support votes. 
And here, perhaps, is the area in which the 
Eisenhower administration is on the spot. 
It cannot consistently reject import restric- 
tions—particularly on oil—and accept iden- 
tical localized economic ailments in other 
economic areas. Oklahoma is a good example 
of the harm that excessive oil imports can 
wreak on the strictly local economy—yet to 
reject oil import restrictions while playing 
politics in favor of localized farm income 
weaknesses is, to be blunt, inconsistent. 

There is a better reason why the rigid- 
support plan should not be voted. The Ben- 
son program requires a year to 18 months to 
“prove” itself. It has not had that oppor- 
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tunity. Hence, until it succeeds or fails, 
drastic farm legislation should be postponed. 
And the Benson program has certainly not 
shown itself to be an abject failure. 


The Living Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


i OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1955 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of pride to me, as I know it 
is to my colleagues from Illinois on both 
sides of the aisle, that the Department of 
Tllinois of the American Legion has set a 
pattern for the teaching and advance- 
ment of Americanism that has been 
nationally recognized and accepted. I 
join with my colleagues from Illinois in 
applauding and in complimenting De- 
partment Comdr. Irving Breakstone and 
the Legionnaires of Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
am extending my remarks to include an 
article frorn the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of May 24, 1955, as follows: 

ILLINOIS Lecion SHIFTS PATRIOTIC ACCENT 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 
THE LIVING CONSTITUTION 


Cuicaco.—For a year, American Legion 
members in Cook County have been meeting 
in small groups and reading and discussing 
the Constitution and other important Amer- 
ican documents. 

Now, under the leadership of the Illinois 
Legion commander, Irving Breakstone, this 
positive approach to Americanism is being 
extended to the entire State, and perhaps 
beyond. 

In extending the program, Mr. Breakstone 
and the Legion’s State chairman of educa- 
tion for freedom, John W. Bottomley, say 
they are seeking something more positive 
than the organization’s former zeal in brand- 
ing as disloyal those who did not subscribe 
to the Legion’s version of loyalty. In a 
policy statement they spell this out: 

“In the past, the Legion has devoted a 
major portion of its Americanism program 
to rooting out Communists and other ene- 
mies of Americanism and to exposing the 
nature of communism as the enemy of Amer- 
ican principles. 

“Our zeal to protect Americanism from 
subversion and un-American sets of loyalties 
has sometimes appeared to take the historic 
form of a right to extirpate persons and 
ideas deemed heretical or disloyal.” 


Negative stand hit 


“This phase of the Legion’s Americanism 
program has received an emphasis out of all 
proportion to its extent and importance 
when compared with other Legion Ameri- 
canism activities, such as those carried on 
in the schools and veterans’ hospitals. 

“In concentrating on the negative phase 
‘of fighting the enemy, we have neglected 
the positive phase of Americanism set forth 
in the preamble to the constitution of the 
Legion, which places us under the obliga- 
tion of upholding and defending the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The pre- 
amble obligates us to safeguard and hand 
down to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy.” 

Partial financial support for this program 
comes, interestingly enough, from the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 

It was the Sun-Times which led the criti- 
cism of the Legion earlier last year when 
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the organization passed a resolution de- 
nouncing Girl Scout leadership and ques- 
tioning the patriotism of these leaders. 


New policy directive 


Mr. Breakstone says the idea for the dis- 
cussion groups came, in part, from courses 
he had been taking on great books. It 
occurred to him that this teaching format 
could be applied to courses on Americanism. 

Also, he says, he had become convinced 
that the zealots and crusaders in the Legion 
were doing the organization more harm than 
good. “They would accuse people of being 
un-American just because they did not fol- 
low the Legion’s line of thinking,” he ob- 
serves. “And usually these same accusers 
could not for the life of them tell you what 
was American—that is, what was in the Con- 
stitution or Declaration of Independence, 
etc.” 

In a statement of policy, the Illinois com- 
mander directed every post in Illinois to ap- 
point an education-for-freedom chairman 
who was to be responsible for implementing 
the education-for-freedom program in his 
community. 

Further, in an effort to give the program 
national scope, Mr. Breakstone informed 
every State commander of the activity giv- 
ing detailed report on what was being done 
in Illinois. 

“By enlisting the aid of educators, experts 
in constitutional law, writers, TV and radio 
commentators, etc.,” Mr. Breakstone said as 
the State program began, “the Legion will 
bring to every community a series of pro- 
grams as traditionally American as the old 
townhall meeting or cracker-barrel session, 
yet as novel and entertaining as tonight’s 
panel telecast. 

“The program will be based on the read- 
ing and free discussion of the basic docu- 
ments and critical issues of our heritage, 
especially the Constitution of the United 
States and the writings of great Americans 
like Abraham Lincoln. 

“It is the principles and ideas expressed in 
these important source materials, as they 
have been defined and redefined by great 
Americans in times of crisis paralleling our 
own, which we must first understand if we 
are to protect them in the present global 
battle of ideas between our own free world 
and the dictatorships.” 

In the closing passages of the policy state- 
ment, Mr. Breakstone and his educational 
aide underscore the potency of this new, 
positive approach to Americanism. 

“Education for freedom programs will bring 
to-people in the State of Illinois an under- 
standing of principles and ideas to which 
Americans are loyal—principles and ideas 
which if dropped behind the Iron Curtain 
and actually practiced there would prove 
more powerful than any H-bomb. 

“This is the Legion’s Operation Freedom.” 

The state study groups are now well under- 
way. 


A Valid Repudiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, so that 
the Congress may be fully and properly 
informed, I submit for the Record the 
protest and repudiation of one Stanley 
Novak and Thomas X. Dombrowski, self- 
annointed and appointed spokesmen who 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and allegedly rep- 
resented themselves as spokesmen for 
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the great American element of Polish 
antecedents, by whom they have quite 
properly been disavowed. 

The claim of these gentry that their 
background and bloodstream are of 
Polish origin and loyalty has always been 
in doubt and never proved. They are 
professional demogogs who speak not for 
the 8 million or more loyal and patri- 
otic Americans of Polish forefathers; 
they speak only for themselves and their 
masters. Their connections, philosophy 
and loyalty are anything but American. 
Their views and expressions are as a rule 
anti-American and anti-Polish, and 
when Russia or communism are in ques- 
tion the record of the years will show 
their loyalty to the party and principles 
of communism. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I insert in the Recor a letter 
signed by Miss Clara Swieczkowska, ex- 
ecutive director of the Polish Activities 
League of Detroit, Mich., and the resolu- 
tion adopted by the league so they may 
serve as a warning to congressional com- 
mittees. I endorse both the letter and 
the resolution. ‘They are as follows: 

POLISH ACTIVITIES LEAGUE, 
Detroit, Mich., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
Congressman from the 15th District of 
Michigan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C: 

Dear Sm: On May 3, 1955, the American 
Women of Polish Descent of Metropolitan 
Detroit, held a very important meeting at 
the Dom Polski Hall, protesting the self-ap- 
pointed representation of the Poles of Amer- 
ica at the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations by Stanley Nowak and Thomas X. 
Dombrowski. 

Enclosed you will please find copies of the 
resolution that had been adopted at this 
gathering and letter which had been sent 
along with it to both the Honorable WALTER 
F. GEORGE and the Honorable WALTER RICH- 
ARDS. 

Trusting that you will apprise your col- 
leagues of the House cf Representatives of 
our protest, we remain 
Very truly yours, 
POLISH ACTIVITIES LEAGUE, 
CLARA SWIECZKOWSKEA, 
Executive Dircctor. 


Madam Chairman, I move the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations held hearings on the termi- 
nation of the occupation regime in the Fed- 
eral. Republic of Germany and its accession 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
on Thursday, March 30, 1955; and 

“Whereas Stanley Nowak and Thomas X. 
Dombrowski, of Detroit, Mich., appeared, 
testified and represented themselves to the 


committee as speaking for Americans of 
Polish descent; and 


“Whereas Stanley Nowak has pending in 
Federal courts action for deportation; and 

“Whereas Thomas X. Dombrowski is the 
editor of the Glos Ludowy (Voice of the Peo- 
ple) a Polish language weekly which was 
listed by the Attorney General's office as a 
Communist organ and its sale was banned in 
Detroit and Hamtramck; and 

“Whereas both Stanley Nowak and Thomas 
X. Dombrowski appearing as self-appointed 
representatives of the Poles of America voted 
in opposition to the termination of the occu- 
pation regime in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and its accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 

“Whereas no authority was conferred on 
Stanley Nowak or Thomas X. Dombrowski to 
appear before your committce in our behalf; 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That we emphatically reject 
their leadership and beg the committee to 
totally disregard their testimony as repre- 
sentative of loyal American Poles; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forthwith transmitted to Hon. WALTER 
F. GEORGE, Senator from Georgia, Chairman, 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senate Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; and Hon. WALTER 
RICHARDS, Chairman, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Seconded by Mrs. W. Ambrozy, resolution 
was adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
assembly. 

May 9, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 

Senator from Georgia, Chairman, For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senate 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On March 30, 1955, there ap- 
peared before your committee Stanley Nowak 
and Thomas X. Dombrowski, who testified 
as representatives of American Poles. 

Because of this action, a special protest 
meeting was called by organizations which 
have been active in the Greater Detroit area 
for approximately 50 years, engaged in civic, 
social, cultural, religious, and political ac- 
tivities, representing some 22,000 members. 

The meeting held May 3, 1955, was com- 
prised of members from Polish Women’s Al- 
liance of America; Polish National Alliance, 
women’s division; Polish Roman Catholic 
Union; Polish Activities League; Polish Fal- 
cons of America. 

In repudiating their leadership we have 
acted as good Americans. However, we, like 
the French people, have long memories and 
are somewhat fearful in regard to German 
rearmament and trust that if such powers 
be given to Germany it be under strict super- 
vision of the United States Government to 
safeguard the security of Germany’s neigh- 
bors. 

Attached hereto please find resolution pre- 
pared and proposed by Amalia Pasternacki, 
an attorney, which was duly adopted. 

We trust that you will apprise your col- 
leagues on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of our protest. 

Assuring you of our highest respect, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
JANINA RZECZKOWSKA, 
State President, Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America. 
JOSEPHINE WOLAS, 
President, Polish National Alliance, 
Women’s Division of Circuit X. 
Maria STACHOWSKA, 
National Director, Polish Roman 
Catholic Union. 
ANNA MOoRTKA, 
President, Polish Activities League. 
THEODOSIA KOLACZYNSKA, 
Secretary, Polish Falcons of Amer- 
ica, Women’s Division of Circuit 
XIII, 


More Truth Than Poetry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, our great 
and growing need for more and more 
Safety on our inadequate highways has 
Produced many fine efforts from many 
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sources to make drivers more safety con- 
scious. 

One of my constituents, Mrs. L. H. 
Gravely, of Shawnee, Okla., has made a 
contribution in the form of a parody on 
a currently popular song which I think 
has special merit. There is more truth 
than poetry in this grim reminder of 
what is in store, unfortunately, for many 
of our citizens in the months ahead. Her 
jingle is as follows: 

This old car once knew some children, 

This old car once knew a wife, 

This old car once knew a husband and a 
merry family life. 

But this family’s trips are over, 

Picked a hopeless spot to pass; 

Then they saw death’s angel peekin’ through 
the broken windshield glass. 


Ain't gonna need this car no longer, 
Ain’t gonna need this car no more, 
Had no time to fix the brakes up. 
Had no time to fix the door. 

Had no time to fix the steering, 

Or to drive with more restraint. 
Ain’t gonna need this car no longer, 
They've all gone to meet the saint. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only wh2n the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 162, p. 1940). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department cr establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily RECORD, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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siete Marguerite Stitt, 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Clark, Frank M., Pa_..---- 

Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio_-.--- The Jefferson 
Cole, W. Sterling, N. Y.---1610 44th St. 
Colmer, William M., Miss- 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C_---The Dorchester 


Cooper, Jere, Tenn -_----.- The Washington 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa_---. 
Coudert, F. R., Jr., "N.Y 
Cramer, William C., Fla_-.4454 Tindall St. 
Cretella, Albert W., "Conn_- 
Crumpacker, Shepard J. 

Jr., Ind. 
Cunningham, Paul, Iowa_- 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass__..3314 O St. 


Curtis, Thomas B., Mo_---.. 

Dague, Paul B., Pa_--.--. t 

Davidson, Irwin D., N. Y--- 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn_-.--- 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, Glenn R., Wis_----- 2550 South Joyce, 
Arlington, Va. 

Davis, James C., Ga__----. 


Dawson, William A., Utah. 

Dawson, William L., Ill... 

Deane, Charles B., N. C_--- 

Delaney, James J. N. Y---- 

Dempsey, John J., N. Mex_-2500 Q St. 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind_. 

Derounian, Steven B., N. Y. 

Devereux, James P. S., Md. 

Dies, Martin, Tez_------.-- 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich.The Congressional 
Dingell, John D., Mich... 

Dixon, Henry Aldous, Utah. 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn__.. 

Dollinger, Isidore, NGS oe 

Dolliver, James I., Jowa_..-3752 Jocelyn St. 
Dondero, George A., Mich_.The Continental 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass. 

Donovan, James G., 'N. p PE 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y----.- 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C---- 


Dowdy, John, Tez_-------- 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif____---- 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C_.--- The Lee House 

Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


Edmondson, Ed, Okla.-.-. 
Elliott, Carl, Ala_..--.-... 
Ellsworth, Harris, Oreg--.-4301 Mass. Ave. 


Engle, Clair, Calif____...-- 3840 Lorcom Lane 
Arlington, Va. 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn_------- 5044 Klingle St. 

Fallon, George H., Md_---. 

Fascell, Dante B., Fla_---- 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio. 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa-------- 3725 Macomb St. 

Fernandez, A. M., N. Mez_.200 C St. SE. 

Fine, Sidney A., N. e (a 

Fino, Paul A., N. Y-------- 

Fisher, O. C., Texr.-.------ Calvert-Woodley 

Fjare, Orvin B., Mont_--.- 

Flood, Daniel J., Pa_------ The Congressional 

Flynt, John J., JT., Ga_---- 

Fogarty, John E., R. I.-.-- oer Chesapeake 


Forand, Aime J., R. air re Dresden St., 
Kensington, Md. 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich..514 Crown View 
ae Alexandria, 
a. 


Forrester, E. L., Ga_------- 
Fountain, L. H., N. C------ The Westchester 
Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn.-Fairfax Hotel 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr.. 3014N St. 

N 


os 
Friedel, Samuel N., Md_--. 
Fulton, James G., Pa------ 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. Y---- 
Garmatz, Edward A., Md_-. 
Gathings, E. C., Ark....-.- 6377 31st Pl. 


Gentry, Brady, Tez_-..-- 
George, Myron V., Kans_--3801 Rodman St. 
Gordon, Thomas S., Jll_... 


Granahan, William T., Pa. 
Grant, George M., Ala__._.4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., Ill_..-.. 
Green, Edith, Oreg.--_-... 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa. 
Gregory, Noble J., Ky_----- 2401 Calvert St. 
Griffiths, Martha W., Mich. 


Gubser, Charles S., Calif__. 
Gwinn, Ralph W. N. Y---- 


Hagen, Harlan, Calif... 

Hale, Robert, Maine_-_----2722 N St. 

Haley, James A., Fla_..---- 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind_..4926 Upton St. 
Hand, T. Millet, N. J.--.-- 

Harden, Cecil M., Ind.---- The Congressional 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va___--- 

Harris, Oren, Ark_..---... 1627 Myrtle St. 


Harrison, Burr P., Va---~--4519 So. 34th St., 
Arlington, Va. 
Harrison, Robert D., Nebr- 


Harvey, Ralph, Jnd_.------ 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hays, Brooks, Ark......-.- 314 2d St. SE. 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio_----- The Woodner 

Hayworth, Don, Mich_-.-- 

Hébert, F. Edward, La_---- 104 Cockrell St., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Henderson, John E., Ohio_-125 Marthas Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla_..-. 
Heselton, John W., Mass... 
Hess, William E., Ohio___-. 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif.. 
Hill, William S., Colo_....- 110 Maryland 


Av 
Hillings, Patrick J., Calif. 
Hinshaw, Carl, Calif_._.--. 
Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa_.2108 Suitland 
Terrace SE. 
Hoffman, Clare E., Mich_--Methodist Bldg. 
Hoffman, Richard W., FR 
Holifield, Chet, Calif- 
Holmes, Hal, Wash 
Holt, Joe, Calif_._..__.... ay 
Holtzman, Lester, N. Y... 
Hope, Clifford R., Kans___.3541 Brandywine 
St. 


Horan, Walt, Wash_-.----. 
Hosmer, Craig, Calif__._-- == 
Huddleston, George, Jr., 


Ala. 
Hull, W. R., Jr., Mo_..---. 
Hyde, DeWitt S., Md__--- x 


Ikard, Frank, Tef------=--a 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif. 

James, Benjamin F., Pa__.-200 C St. SE. 
Jarman, John, Okla OARRA 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio..The Mayflower 
Jennings, W. Pat, «ain 


Jensen, Ben F., Jowa_-.--- The Washing- 
ton House 

Johansen, August E., Mich- 

Johnson, Leroy, Calif__---- 630 North Caro- 
lina Ave. SE. 


Johnson, Lester R., Wis.---3816 Pope St. SE. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C. 

Jones, Paul C., Mo__-.._-.3613 Greenway 
P1., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Jr., ems 

Jones, Woodrow W., N. C-- 

Judd, Walter H., Minn_..-3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M., Mo _-.. 

Kean, Robert W. N. J.----2435 Kalorama 
Road 

Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N, Y. 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa_._- Sheraton-Park 

Keating, Kenneth B., N. Y.1249 3ist St. 

Kee, Elizabeth, W. Va_.-.. 

Kelley, Augustine B., Pa... 

Kelly, Edna F., N. Y_-.-.. 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. Y____The Mayflower 

Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y.'The Gen. Scott 

Kilday, Paul J., Tez__.----3507 AlbemarleSt. 

Kilgore, Joe M., Ter_-.---. 

King, Cecil R., Calif__-._- sar 

EME Rar On Paa 

Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio_. 

Klein, Arthur G., N. Y----. 

Kluczynski, John C., Ill. 

Knox, Victor A., Mich..... 

Knutson, Coya, Minn_-.--- 

Krueger, Otto, N. Dak.....The Coronet 


Memorial Day, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the annual 
Memorial Day services sponsored by the 
various veterans’ organizations of Boy- 
ertown, Pa., May 30, 1955, at which time 
I delivered the following address: 
MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 

JaMes E. VAN ZANDT, MEMEER OF CONGRESS, 

20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 

FAIRVIEW CEMETERY, BOYERTOWN, PA., MON- 

pay, May 30, 1955 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to 
have the privilege as past commander-in- 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States of joining you my fellow vet- 
erans and your neighbors in this annual ob- 
servance of Memorial Day. 

This is the day when all of us are united 
in a ccmmon purpose. 

Yes; this the day when our thoughts and 
words pay homage to those who have given 
their lives in the defense of all that we have, 
all that we are, and all that we hope to be. 

We call this day Memorial Day because 
through a custom established more than 90 
years ago May 30th was set aside as a special 
day for commemoration of our honored dead. 

Memorial Day is the only day of the year 
on which our entire Nation mourns its dead. 

This is the only day on which the Stars 
and Stripes is flown half staff everywhere as 
a symbol of national tribute to soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen who made the 
supreme sacrifice in defense of the country 
they loved so dearly. 

Memorial Day is in commemoration of 
those departed men who have defended our 
land during the past 180 years. 

To us every man is a hero, whether he 
fought at Lexington or Belleau Woods, at 
the Normandy beachhead, or on Okinawa, in 
Korea, on the high seas, or in the air. 

Today we honor their memory. 

It matters not who they were, nor their 
colcr, creed, or station in life. 

The only thing that counts is that they 
were loyal, brave Americans who gave their 
lives for the principles of frecdom we hold 
dear to our hearts. 

As we commemorate Memorial Day here 
in Boyertown many of us are thinking of 
some departed war veteran. 

To him we direct our silent tribute. 

We recall the bravery of this outstanding 
loyal citizen who answered his country's 
need. 

Add to that veteran more than 1 million 
others and we have the rolicall of American 
war dead reaching back to the beginning of 
our history. 

That is the number who have died in all 
of our battles for freedom. 

The mortal remains of those heroes rest 
in many places around the world. 

The sun never sets upon them. 

More than 100,000 of them are buried away 


an thcir homeland, in Europe, Africa, and 
ia. 
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Nearly 30,000 more lie beneath the waters 
of the seven seas. 

Many thousand others are buried here in 
the United States. 

Above those men, wherever they are, flies 
the Stars and Stripes of our country. 

The flag says to us, these were your de- 
fenders and mine. 

They fought for our cherished ideals of lib- 
erty and freedom. 

Their courage was tested on the fields of 
battle. 

They shall always be sacred in our memory. 

Who were these men? 

They were the sons who answered the 
Nation’s call to arms, 

They left their schools and shops, their 
homes and their cities, to battle the tyrants 
of their time. 

They defeated the armies of the kings 
and kaisers, the Nazis and the Fascists, the 
Jingoists and the Communists. 

The men we honor on this Memorial Day 
were the very blood stream of our American 
civilization. 

There were our Protestants and Catholics, 
the Gentiles and the Jews, the white men 
and black, the native sons of foreign born. 

They were the rich and the poor, the 
college graduates and the untutored, the 
men and the boys. 

They came from city streets and country 
roads. 

They represented every strata of our so- 
cial and economic life. 

They were as different as the brilliantly 
contrasting hues of the flag under which 
they fought. 

However, like the red, white, and blue of 
our national emblem, those men were the 
symbol of unity. 

They fought shoulder to shoulder for a 
single cause. 

That cause was freedom for one and all. 

Together they formed the most powerful 
force on earth. 

Their matchless courage revealed the 
strength and determination of a nation of 
freemen fighting for existence. 

It was that mighty combination which 
brought armed victories and renewed hopes 
for justice, security, and peace to the peoples 
of all nations. 

Of course the question is, Have the battles 
truly been won? 

Have the supreme sacrifices of a million 
men really given us worldwide peace? 

Do we dare say that freedom has become a 
certainty? 

The answer to each of those questions is 
“No, not yet.” 

We know that we cannot rest upon the yic- 
tories of the past. 

Nor do we dare to proclaim blind faith in 
the future. 

We can only take warning from the words 
of the philosopher, George Santayana, who 
declared: 

“Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it.” 

But we have not forgotten. 

Three wars within 38 years have left in- 
delible marks upon our memories. 

We know now that we cannot leave our 
ideals unguarded. 

We know that we must protect them bold- 
ly, positively, for we can see all too clearly 
with our own eyes that the principles we 
cherish so highly, the inherent rights of men, 
are qualities still unobtained by many peo- 
ple who have never tasted real freedom. 


The world population today totals 3 bil- 
lion. 

Less than half of those 3 billion people live 
in countries where individual rights are re- 
spected. 

The other half of the world is populated 
by the unfortunates who are trapped or over- 
whelmingly pressured by Communist aggres- 
sors. 

. It has been declared often, but we repeat 
it, that the world cannot long endure half 
free and half slave. 

The fierce struggle between free people 
and dictators has been quickened by man's 
scientific progress. 

Time and distance are no longer safc- 
guards against surprise armed attacks. 

That is why American forces are on guard 
today along a widefiung perimeter of mili- 
tary might. 

We have extended our watchfulness to 
Europe and Africa and to Asia and South 
America. 

Our Army and Air Force are in the polar 
regions. 

Our radar system, sensitive to every air- 
craft, extends across this continent from 
coast to coast and far north through Canada. 

Who will deny that the Kremlin's fixed goal 
is world dominion by means short of an all- 
out war through the use of propaganda, fifth- 
column subversion, civil strife, and treach- 
erous diplomacy? 

Do you realize that a blunder could ignite 
the third world war, which nobody wants 
but which could be thrust upon us? 

A moment ago I mentioned that Ameri- 
can forces are on guard today—along a 
wide-flung perimeter of military might, that 
our Army and Air Force are in the polar 
regions, and our radar system extends acroges 
this continent from coast to coast and far 
north through Canada. 

Let me add that our strategic planners 
have installed airbases circiling Soviet Rus- 
sia in general. 

Although the Kremlin rulers have ridi- 
culed the American idea of an encircle- 
ment of a Communist power by American- 
built airbases it is no longer a laughing 
matter for Soviet Russia, because the bases 
have been established and there they stand 
ready for American air might in the event 
of a war. 

The Bangkok Conference united anti- 
Communist countries of the Middle East— 
into a fighting force that stands ready to 
challenge communism wherever it appezrs 
in Asia. 

The eight nations that constitute the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, com- 
monly called SEATO, can be built into a 
mighty union of merit forces that can turn 
Red China into a paper tiger. 

Nor can we overlook the outcome of the 
Bandung Conference, which cured a lct of 
misconceptions in the world as to the atti- 
tude of Africa and Asia regarding our av- 
proach and our policies concerning worid 
communism. 


In short, little opposition to the policies 
of the United States was found to exist as 
far as the Asian world was concerned. 

Then, too, we cannot overlook the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, commonly 
known as NATO, which is the most effective 
and powerful weapon of defense that exists 
in the world today. 

All of these preparations for defense are a 
phase of preventive warfare—designed to 
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avert or postpone a war until war becomes 
impossible because of the effectiveness of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

From a national security standpoint we 
dare not do less. 

Although we earnestly want peace we can- 
not afford to merely dream about it, not in 
this day of coldly calculated unfriendliness. 

This is not a nice subject to discuss at 
the resting places of our honored dead. 

However, the men who died fighting for 
our country were realists. 

They faced facts bravely when they 
plunged into battle. 

Certainly they would not have us falter 
today. 

So it is in tribute to them that we trans- 
late our debt of gratitude into terms of 
practical thinking and positive action. 

On Memorial Day we fulfill three obliga- 
tions: 

We strengthen our appreciation of the men 
whose sacrifices made secure in large meas- 
ure the freedoms we have inherited. 

We pay tribute to those men through our 
spoken word, our floral tokens, and our 
prayers. 

Furthermore, we reaffirm our courage and 
determination to carry on our defense of 
the cause for which they so nobly fought. 

Finally, we declare again that our honored 
dead shall never be forgotten. 

To this solemn declaration we quote these 
words from Theodore O’Hara’s Bivouvac of 
the Dead: 

“Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps.” 


J. Edgar Hoover Awarded National 
Security Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 31 years, under 5 Presi- 
dents and many Attorneys General, was 
awarded the National Security Medal by 
President Eisenhower in ceremonies at 
the White House on Friday, May 27. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record a copy of the remarks made at 
the presentation ceremonies, and the 
citation which accompanied the medal: 
REMARKS AT THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY OF 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY MEDAL TO THE HON- 

ORABLE J. EDGAR Hoover, DIRECTOR OF THE 

FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION, MAy 27, 

1955 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Hoover, your dedica- 
tion and devotion to public service are so 
long and so well known, your accomplish- 
ments in that service are so great and so 
well known, that it seems idle for me to try 
to say anything that could add to the dignity 
of this ceremony. 

Perhaps it is just best for me to say I am 
proud to be an agent for our people in con- 
ferring upon you this highest award that 
the Government has, and to say that your 
real reward—as all of us here know—is in 
the hearts, the thanks and the gratitude of 
our entire Nation. 

Mr. J. Encar Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am deeply grateful for this honor 
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which you have accorded me. I realize that 
it has been brought about through the dedi- 
cated accomplishments of the personnel and 
my associates in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, as well as by the magnificent 
support which you as President and which 
the Attorney General has afforded us over 
the years. 

It is a pleasure, indeed, to serve as one 
of your appointments. 


” CITATION To ACCOMPANY THE PRESENTATION 


OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY MEDAL TO JOHN 
EDGAR HOOVER 


The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the National Security 
Medal to John Edgar Hoover for service as 
set forth in the following citation; 

“As Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 31 years, he has made an out- 
standing contribution to the national secu- 
-rity of the United States. Exercising excep- 
tional tact, perceptiveness, Judgment, and 
brilliant leadership in a position of great re- 
sponsibility, he has established the high- 
est ideals of Federal law enforcement and 
has directed them to realization. His tire- 
less efforts have brought to a new height 
of effectiveness the law enforcement ma- 
chinery of the United States Government. 
Through his well-grounded and clearly de- 
fined concept of investigative procedures, re- 
inforced by his recognized integrity and high 
personal prestige, he has won international 
recognition for the Federal law enforce- 
ment system of the United States. 

“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER.” 


Upper Colorado Project Opposed by 
Oklahoma Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Ok- 
lahoma Public Expenditures Council 
has issued an interesting folder in which 
it opposes the proposed upper Colorado 
River storage project on economic 
grounds, with particular reference to the 
status of the national debt. 

Discussion of the project is preceded 
by the following statement concerning 
the national debt vis-a-vis the project: 

Interest on the Federal debt this year will 
cost American taxpayers more than they paid 
in total taxes in 1939—nearly $50 for every 
man, woman, and child. It is the second 
largest item in our Federal budget—second 
only to national defense. Since 1930 this 
debt has increased over $260 billion—yet, 
Congress is being asked to run you through 
the tax wringer again by authorizing new 
spending projects committing us and our 
children to additional tax burdens for the 
next 100 years. This folder will give you a 
brief description of one such horrible exam- 
ple that will cost you, the taxpayers, another 
$4 billion. 


The folder then relates specifically 
certain objections to the project which 
should be evaluated by the House if the 
authorization bills should come to the 
floor. These are as follows: 

The upper Colorado River project (H. R. 
270, H. R. 3383, and S. 500) is but one of 
many proposed new tax spending projects 
for unneeded irrigation and big dams that 
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will plunge the Nation further into debt—in- 
crease the tax burden on you, your children 
and grandchildren. This particular project 
provides for the construction of huge dams 
on the upper Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries at a cost to the Nation's taxpayers of 
$4 billion, all in hidden interest subsidies. 

This extravagant, fantastic plan to change 
the face of the earth would: 

Flood magnificent valleys, destroying some 
of the Nation’s great scenic canyons, and 
flood part of Dinosaur National Monument, 
one of the world’s most beatiful wilderness 
areas, dedicated to recreation. All this in the 
general region of the largest coal, oil, and 
uranium deposits in the world, 

To irrigate arid highlands with a very short 
growing season. In much of the area there 
is frost every month of the year. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation report shows that only 
a small part of this land is listed as class 1, 

On which to raise crops already in surplus. 
Even if we spent the fabulous amount of tax 
money requested to irrigate this arid land, 
it would grow a limited quantity of those 
crops which are already in great surplus and 
heavily subsidized by the taxpayers. 

At a cost far greater than the value of 
the land, the project would require us, as 
taxpayers, to pay $750,000 to irrigate each 
150-acre farm—or as high as $5,000 per acre. 

To favor a few highland farmers in four 
States, when far more productive land, in 
many other States, could be developed, if 
needed, for less than one-tenth of the cost. 


The Late M. E. Hennessy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Globe of 
May 15, 1955: 


Roun Asour WITH M. E. HENNESSY—MIKE’S 
CoLUMN Was His PRIDE 
(By James Morgan) 

(Eprror’s Note.—When Mr. Hennessy was 
sick a year ago Mr. Morgan handed an envel- 
ope to Daniel J. O’Brien, Sunday editor of 
the Globe. On the outside of the envelope 
Morgan had written: “This memorial of Mike 
is intended to be run in his column if he 
should not get well; otherwise I should like 
to have the envelope remained sealed. J.M.” 
As it turned out, Mr. Morgan died at 3 p. m., 
Thursday and Mr. Hennessy at 8 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

It will be more natural, less formal, to 
speak of him here as Mike, the name by 
which he was the most widely known and the 
most widely endeared member of the Globe 
staff. My earliest recollection of him runs 
back to his apprenticeship as a “space writ- 
er,” when he had to think up subjects and 
try to bring in acceptable stories. I see him 
now as a youth, when he handed me one day 
an interview with a man who for 25 years had 
been the most-talked-of person in Massachu- 
setts, General and former Gov. Benja- 
min F. Butler. 

Butler just then was a Republican, but in 
this interview, which a young fellow un- 
known to me submitted for publication, he 
endorsed the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, William E. Russell. This would be 
startling news, since Russell's father had 
been a leader of the Silver Tops, or anti- 
Butler Democrats when Ben was a Democrat. 
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I suspected that it might be a booby trap. 
The Globe was for Russell, and if we printed 
it and were disavowed, we should have per- 
petrated what used to be known in cam- 
paign terminology as a roorback. It would 
have boomeranged on our candidate. 

To. play safe, I put the interview in type 
and told Mike to bring back the proof of it 
with Ben’s approval in writing. To my sur- 
prise, he returned with many scribbled 
changes on the margin in Butler’s penman- 
ship but with no weakening of the endorse- 
ment. of Russell, and I still have it some- 
where among my keepsakes. It was the last 
time in more than 60 years which followed 
that anything written by Mike was ques- 
tioned by me or, to my knowledge, by any- 
one else. He quoted two generations of 
public men, and I have no recollection of his 
ever having been. accused of a misquota- 
tion. 

As a reporter, he was in the thick of 
nearly all the political battles and quarrels 
of an epoch. He had his own emphatic pref- 
erences for good men and good causes. His 
contempt for fakes eand fakirs was equally 
strong. But he never made the paper the 
vehicle for his personal feelings, and he 
preserved his standard of impartial objec- 
tivity. His overruling loyalty was to the 
Globe and its readers. In that inseparable 
companion, his notebook, he set down 
naught in malice, and I don't believe there 
was a mean line in all he wrote. His innate 
taste and tact gave him an unerring sense 
of what to print and what to leave out. 

Though his manners were modest and 
unaggressive, a casual meeting with him 
left the impression of an unforgettable per- 
sonality, generally with an appeal to the af- 
fections. ‘There cannot be a major city in 
the United States where he did not have a 
friend. He had a gift for anecdote, both 
written and spoken, and he could be de- 
pended on to return from an assignment 
with a batch of new stories. In the brief 
course of an Atlantic crossing with Mrs. 
Hennessy, his good fellowship made him a 
shipboard favorite. A crowd of passengers 
bound through to Liverpool either stayed up 
or got up to give him a sendoff somewhere 
around 3 or 4 a. m., when he went ashore 
at the Irish port of Cobh for a visit to his 
ancestral land. 

Although born in the sound of Bowbells in 
London, he was, as his friend Patrick A. 
Collins said of John Boyle O'Reilly, intensely 
Irish and intensely American. . It was the 
good fortune of this 19th century pilgrim 
to our stern and rockbound coast to be 
brought in boyhood to West Roxbury, then 
a rural section of Boston. There he was to 
pass the rest of his life in neighborly rela- 
tions with the earlier as well as with the 
later comers to these shores. His character 
was molded in that environment of: both 
racial stocks, and he was ever at home with 
each. 

He knew every President since Cleveland, 
back in the days when he sat on the porch 
at Gray Gables down on the Cape and listen- 
ed to the unexpurgated opinions of men and 
things by Grover, who never permitted the 
country at large to catch him off guard. He 
rode Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign trains 
and was on Woodrow Wilson’s last fateful 
transcontinental tour. F. D. R. was in the 
habit of singling him out in a crowd for 
Special greeting. Taft told me it seemed 
as if he never came into Massachusetts with- 
out Mike boarding his car at the State line. 

Like the other reporters, he left Plymouth 
Notch when President Harding apparently 
was recovering in San Francisco from what 
was to be his fatal illness, and he missed the 
swearing-in of Vice President Coolidge by 
his father in the light of a kerosene lamp. 
But, as the new President had predicted, 
his special train picked up “Col” Hennessy 
at North Bennington, the first stop, whither 
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Mike had rushed through the night in an 
automobile. . : 

The men on the national stage that Mike 
knew most intimately were James A. Farley 
and Wilson’s secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty. 
It was quite in keeping with the. experience 
of this trusted confidant of public men to 
have been called from his garden to the tele- 
phone one morning by James F. Byrnes in 
Washington on a delicate matter of personal 
importance to the then Secretary of State. 

Mike knew also the would-be Presidents 
from Bryan to Dewey, and these two particu- 
larly well. He was close to Al Smith. But 
I saw him steal the show from Al when he 
walked into a hotel parlor in Chicago in 1932 
and was greeted by cries of “Hi, Mike!” and 
an uproarious welcome from the men of the 
press who were waiting for a conference with 
the Unhappy Warrior in his losing fight to 
put a chock under the Roosevelt bandwagon. 

His Side Lights were a popular Globe fea- 
ture in the coverage of every national polit- 
ical convention between 1900 and 1944. It 
was hard to dissuade him from taking the 
serious risk of going to the 1948 conventions. 
He enjoyed those occasions for fraternizing 
with his friends from the press galleries at 
Washington and from newspaper Offices all 
over the country. But he so organized his 
work as to keep business before pleasure. In 
his rigorous self-discipline there was no time 
for play until he had put on the wire his last 
sheet of copy. 

There was rare beauty in his homelife. He 
and his wife had been boy and girl sweet- 
hearts, and so they remained until death did 
them part shortly after their golden wed- 
ding day. 

They had been called upon to endure more 
than their share of family bereavements, 
which they met as valiantly as he bore for 
11 years the crowning sorrow of his parting 
from her. Happily, this was relieved by the 
devotion of two daughters, who kept the 
home for him and were admirably qualified 
to carry on its tradition of a gracious hos- 
pitality. ; 

I have chosen Mike’s column for these 
recollections because it was his pride. In 
some 35 years he didn’t miss a week until 
his last illness. Still he strove to continue 
what had become a labor of love and as his 
vitality ebbed, his work seemed to improve. 

My friendship for him shrinks from ex- 
pressing itself in cold type. We did not keep 
books on each other. But I know that a bal- 
ance sheet would disclose me heavily in debt 
to one who took more pleasure in giving than 
in receiving. Lonely as my world is without 
him, it would be lonelier still were it not for 
the companionship of his happy memory. 


The Late James Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Globe of 
May 15, 1955: 

On JAMES MORGAN 

It is the presidential election night, No- 
vember 3, 1952. On the fifth floor of the 
Boston Globe are the customary three big 
rooms of men intent at long tables over tab- 
ulations of figures and adding machines. 
Teletypes click, telephones jingle, copy goes 
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up and proofs come down the pneumatic 
tubes, there is a subdued hum but no hustle, 
no cenfusion. This is the outer ring. 

Then there is the inner: office. Here sit 5 
men at 1 large, square table. The place is 
quite still. If they consult, it is in under- 
tones. At the head of the table (for wher- 
ever he sits, there is the head) is an absorbed 
figure of a man, gray haired, clean-shaven, 
quietly well tailored, bending over a pad of 
copy paper. He and his colleagues look at 
the clock. It is half past- 10. The man- 
aging editor says to him: “You might as well 
begin to write.” 

He is writing the news lead for the first 
morning edition. This is James Morgan, 
the senior editor; he is 91 years old; one eye 
is gone and the other has to be helped with 
a powerful lens. He writes with a pen- 
pencil, close to his vision, in a hand which 
would be difficult to read, but which he will 
presently dictate to a secretary, and what he 
writes will be better than anyone else on 
the staff could do. Have a good look at him, 
for take him all and all, you will not see his 
like again. 

Some time after midnight, the Globe taxi- 
cab will drive him out to his home beside 
the sea in Lynn, and the next day, or the 
next but one, he will write the Sunday article 
on the election and have the copy ready by 
Friday morning. He has been doing this, 
and feats like it, for only 60 years. ` 

Back in 1922 it was said, “Better go with 
Mr. Morgan to the national conventions. It 
may be his last time.” He was still going to 
them a quarter of a century later. ` 

Bear in mind there has been nothing spec- 
tacular about this career. It has been mod- 
esty itself, built quietly block by block out of 
solid merit. This boy chose to leave school 
at the age of 9. From then on whatever was 
done, he did himself. He came of stout an- 
cestry, the Bruces of Virginia and the Mor- 
gans of Kentucky, where James was born in 
Fleming County (Dec. 18, 1861). The family 
moved on into Illinois, a determined stroke, 
since it was into Sangamon County, where 
the lad grew up with the name and fame of 
Lincoln ringing in his ears. We all have our 
saints and heroes. Lincoln was his. Not 
only did he write Lincoln's life, but in spirit, 
and within the work given him to do, he re- 
lived it; and, as the decades rolled on, long 
communing with that theme seemed to carry 
over a depth of understanding, a mystical 
insight into the meaning of this American 
adventure in the self-government of a great 
people. 

He came up from a telegrapher’s key. It 
was the then-new magic craft; he began 
with the United Press, first in Albany, then 
in Washington, later in Boston. 

His permanent engagement on the Globe 
staff came about almost by inadvertence. 
Intending to leave Boston, he was asked to 
come to the Globe and to stay a while longer. 
He did. 

His adventuring as a reported took him 
into Oklahoma Territory with the opening 
rush of the pioneering settlers in 1887. It 
was the last free land-grant in this country; 
the last. frontier. Historically, that marks 
the close of one epoch and the opening of 
another. He saw the one closed and the oth- 
er opened, and was among those who early 
understood what had happened. 

Meanwhile he becomes Globe Washington 
correspondent, then is called from Washing- 
ton to Boston to be editor of the Sunday 
Globe. This Kentuckian, with the blood of 
Virginia in his veins, and a midwesterner by 
rearing, now proceeds to assimilate New 
England into his being. For his indoctrina- 
tion he went to live in Marblehead, an easy 
train journeyed into Boston. Now it is well 
known that Marbleheaders, of the Old Vil- 
lage, sometimes refer to the later-coming res- 
idents who live in the borderland near the 
Swampscott line, as “foreigners.” In no 
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time at all Mr. Morgan had lived down this 
stigma; he was gradually accepted into the 
status as one of the native-born, and finally 
came to be known as “Cousin James.” To 
the end of his days he was a passionate stu- 
dent of Marblehead history, customs and 
folklore, and one of the rewards of knowing 
him well enough was to be taken on a pedes- 
trian tour of the old town, starting with the 
records in the town clerk’s office, penned in 
brown ink with a quill in the 17th century 
handwriting of the Elizabethans, to Agnes 
Surridge’s well, and that stirring romance 
which plays out its last act in the ruins of 
the Lizbon earthquake. 

He was a little in the line of that sort 
of rescue himself. For when a furious storm 
tore out the causeway to Marblehead Neck, 
making an island of that part of the 
town, and the town itself could not afford 
to rebuild, Mr. Morgan quietly reminded the 
proper authorities in Washington that Mar- 
blehead, with the causeway (but not with- 
out), was the one practicable harbor be- 
tween Boston and Gloucester. 

Everybody is to some extent at the mercy 
of the historic period into which he is born. 
The vigorous and independent spirits eman- 
cipate themselves from the servitude to time 
or place, and rise to dwell in a timeless 
world, in the great principles which are age- 
less and placeless. The period which fol- 
lowed our Civil War was one of political cor- 
ruption, low standards, shameless careerism, 
and utterly reckless pursuit of money. To- 
ward the end of the century William James 
memorably termed it, “worship of the Bitch- 
Goddess, Success.” Very few voices had then 
questioned it, but one of them was the nov- 
elist, William Dean Howells. 

“It was Howells,” said Mr. Morgan, nearly 
a lifetime later, “who put me on my guard 
against it. I was a young fellow, just learn- 
ing my way around; everybody thought it 
was ‘smart’ to be ‘slick.’ Howells wrote a 
novel on that subject. I read it and, of 
course, was admiring, as I was intended to 
do, the get-ahead fellow who could out- 
smart everybody else, until my author sud- 
denly rounded on me, and, without chang- 
ing his tone, showed me that my hero was 
a scoundrel.” 

With this personal revelation, include a 
political one, After our war with Spain, 
Mr. Morgan saw the rise of American im- 
perialism, “manifest destiny,” “pole to pole,” 
and the expansionist yawp. It looked like 
the end of our democracy and some of our 
farthest-sighted citizens thought so. Then 
within 10 years he saw that gas balloon 
defiate, and Theodore Roosevelt, by the grace 
of God and the accident of an assassin’s 
bullet, let loose the Progressive movement. 
This, and experiences like it, bore sustaining 
fruit in the dark years to come. During the 
depressant events after the First World War, 
when the young men around him had little 
recourse but to suppose that the powers 
of darkness were victorious and that glaring 
wrongs had been a complete political suc- 
cess, Mr. Morgan’s judgments were reserved; 
he was not downcast, he evidently expected 
something and was quietly waiting for it to 
appear. And appear in due season it did. 

But he was also experienced enough to 
expect its opposite to appear, in turn also. 
And that did, too. He did not predict it, 
although by 1938 the predictions were rife. 
But he had surmised the approach of the 
Second World War long before. 

Too sensible to indulge in prophecy, he was 
prophetic in the genuine sense of that term; 
not the weather-forecasting of events, but 
the profound insight which knows that if 
certain conditions are present, the law of 
cause and effect is bound to produce certain 
consequences. Late in life he was speaking 
of men who have prophecy in them. And as 
his years went on, that was a quality which 
his own writing so often had— 


“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 
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He had early embarked upon his life’s voy- 
age of voracious reading. History, biography, 
politics, belles lettres, his shelves began to 
fill, and so did his mind, memory, and refiec- 
tive faculty. His reading was both Euro- 
pean and American, and it sharpened on 
down into New England’s local lore. As the 
years went by, he explored our towns, first on 
foot, then by trolley trip, next on bicycle 
with Mrs. Morgan, his young wife (Helen 
Dailey, of Cambridge, married in 1894), and 
finally by motorcar; but all the while in the 
pages of local histories, in the Sunday feature 
articles which he himself caused to be writ- 
ten, and personal encounters with its people. 
New England’s poets, novelists, historians, 
and philosophers he knew to the point of off- 
hand quotability; but then, he knew his 
English and American poets, from Shake- 
spear to Whitman and Robert Frost, so well 
that their phrases rolled off his pen easily 
with his own. On his library shelves, and 
overflowing gradually downstairs into the liv- 
ing room and to a solid inner book-wall of 
the bow-windowed alcove, were the rows on 
rows of volumes he had read, digested, and 
assimilated. 

This, in the language of the daily editorial 
conference room, was what was known as the 
heavy reading. James was willing to do the 
heavy reading; but willing is hardly the 
word; he was eager. That is to say, there is 
the daily news in the papers, a kind of allu- 
vial silt of fact and emotion, of action and 
thought, deposited in the riverbed of our 
minds by the stream of time; then there are 
the weekly and monthly periodicals; next, 
the current books of importance; and finally, 
the solid substratum of western thought, 
from Homer and the Bible, from Greece 
and Judea, down through Rome, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance to our modern 
world, “The landmarks are well known: the 
great Greeks, the Romans, the poets, his- 
torians, thinkers—in order to know where 
we are, it is necessary to know where we 
came from and what happened on the way. 
In the decades of daily editorial conference 
from the beginning of the First World War 
(August 1914) up to almost the very end 
of Mr. Morgan’s life, it was on this solid sub- 
stratum of knoweldge that the Globe’s edito- 
rials were first talked over and then writ- 
ten. For when he no longer came daily to the 
office, he was at the end of a telephone. 
When in doubt, “Call James: Lynn 2-4611.” 
Or even long distance. In midwinter it could 
happen that he would be consulted by trans- 
continental telephone, in California. 


Add to this, travel. It began with char- 
acteristic modesty, on foot, by trolley, bicycle, 
and peavine railroads to New England vil- 
lages. Travel was his supplementary uni- 
versity. With Mrs. Morgan, who was quite 
as eager for adventure, he braved the rigors 
of New England country inns long before 
they were mitigated by motorcar travel. Ev- 
erything was fish that came to his net, from 
the local family names on gray slate head- 
stones to the regional histories in the village 
public library. Suppose you met him in some 
town like St. Johnsbury, Vt., say in June or 
October. After he had been there 10 days 
he knew the local history not only of that 
town but also of Peacham and Danbury, and 
could walk you around its streets, monu- 
ments, gallery, and museum like a native— 
and (shush) better than many a native- 
born. 


As the years went on, this broadened out 
to include repeated tours of the United States 
and Europe. His skill at rifling a New Eng- 
land village of its lore was carried over into 
European capitals and their museums. How 
many a member of the Globe staff he sent 
off to Hurope briefed for his tour from the 
English Lakes to the Acropolis. It was he, 
more than anybody else, who set the custom 
of the staff to go traveling at home as well 
as abroad as a part of their regular profes- 
sional schooling. We were helped to know 
what we wanted to see before we started, 
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and were expected to write about it when we 
got home. 

His own travels brought him, and others, 
an unexpected piece of good luck. Not for- 
seeing that history will reckon the 19th cen- 
tury from 1815 to 1914, from Waterloo to 
the start of the First World War, but well 
aware of the approaching centenary, he fol- 
lowed, in person, the tracks of Napoleon from 
his birthplace in Corsica, and traversed the 
whole course of his military movements 
across Europe and as far as Moscow. This 
he had ready to publish serially in the Globe 
when the European war erupted. It meant 
that he had military strategy, a history of 
the last serious quasi-world war, and the 
European terrain vividly in hand at the very 
start. (The work was later published as a 
book, In the Footsteps of Napoleon—1915, 

Our world has supped so full on horrors 
since 1914 that it is hard today for people to 
recall, even if they are not constrained to 
imagine, the moral shock of those First World 
War years. It was a society which had sup- 
posed itself relative secure, it had developed 
the humane scruples of a high civilization, 
and it saw them violated from day to day 
in ever-new outrages. Everything had to be 
rethought: Politics, economics, statecraft, 
military strategy, technological invention, 
ethics, religious beliefs, and this was to go 
on, in one form or another, for the next 
three decades, actually for the rest of Mr. 
Morgan’s life. 

He met it. He met it year by year, day by 
day, and sometimes hour by hour. He met 
it during the long vigils at the office, and at 
all seasons at the end of a telephone in his 
home. His Jeffersonian democracy held firm, 
and so did his Lincolnian faith in the Ameri- 
can people and the common man. There 
was a comic moment when, after that pro- 
longed suspense, from Sunday to Thursday 
before the second election of Woodrow Wil- 
son as President was confirmed in 1916, it was 
confirmed at last. Mr. Morgan burst out of 
his inner office with his sheaf of copy to send 
up to the composing room, and, being asked 
what had happened, said, as much to himself 
as to the questioner: 

“It’s the first time the just ever elected 
anybody.” 

But the world scene had shifted from poli- 
tics to economics. Could he shift with it? 
The next half dozen years were an exciting 
chapter in the editorial room. With him 
were associated young men who were ready 
and eager to move over into economics bag 
and baggage. Jeffersonian democracy and 
political action looked to them like last year's 
birds’ nests. The “heavy reading” was being 
done by all hands. One title will suffice to 
date the epoch, Maynard Keynes’ “Economic 
Consequences of the Peace.” And was not 
territorial representation out-of-date in the 
advent of occupational representation? 
Those questions underlay every editorial dis- 
cussion. James was the Senate; he was also 
Chief Executive; the rest of us were the 
House of Representatives, with proponent 
power only. Question: Could we get our 
idcas for editorials accepted by James? 

The three of us would go up (at 4 p. m. 
during the war, at 2 p. m. in the decades that 
followed 1922), armed with sheaves of notes 
and memoranda; everything would be tossed 
into the common fund; actually, anyone of 
us was expected to be able to handle which- 
soever topic, or topics, were decided upon— 
politics, economics, humanism, history, local 
affairs, the arts, science, letters, and music— 
the whole run-of-the-mill; actually, how- 
ever, though with due regard not to overload 
one writer too many days in succession, the 
one best suited to a subject duly congenial 
was generally assigned. These discussions 
lasted an hour, sometimes two. Everything 
was threshed out, and by the time the ses- 
sion ended it was well understood what and 
what not was to be said. 


These discussions could get very spirited. 
Even heated; but never on James’ side. He 
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had taken over a maxim of Napoleon’s: 
“Never let your choler get above your col- 
lar.” The blood above his neckband was al- 
ways cool. The rest of us were not invariably 
so wise. There would be days when we would 
come out of the conference room sputtering 
m:d. But James? Imperturbably calm and 
urbane. And, after all, it was true; he was 
the one who had to act as shock absorber, 
and stop the bricks, if any. 

He had only 1 or 2 rules, but they were 
very good ones. They had been picked up 
gradually somewhere along the way. One 
was: “No negatives.” The ideas must be 
positive and constructive; otherwise leave 
the subject alone until we had something 
helpful to suggest. This itself can sound 
negative or sterile, and often did so seem, 
but in the long term it was good sense, for 
out of it came the other rule: “Never berate.” 
As a young man he had been turned loose 
once or twice on a justly unpopular figure, 
only to discover how fatally easy it was. 
What has to be avoided if you expect to stay 
in the arena of public discussion for a long 
while is the peril of detiorating into a com- 
mon scold. As the years went on, thanks to 
James, we watched that pitfall being tum- 
bled into by near neighbors and esteemed 
contemporaries, in 1 or 2 cases, to their 
extinction. ___ 

These contests—they went on 5 days a 
week and Sunday afternoons by telephone— 
were called “putting on the gloves with 
James.’ He fought fair, but often with 
very fancy footwork, both in, and sometimes 
afterward, outside the editorial conference 
room. Of course, there would be intervals, 
sometimes longish ones, when the confer- 
ences were Moravian love feasts, all sweet- 
ness and light; or, again, there would come 
an occasion know as blue Monday, when 
James himself was negatively minded. No 
idea was any good. A dozen, 15 of them 
might be put up, only to be knocked down. 
Finally, the question would be, “Well, James, 
what would you suggest?” James would 
pick up the afternoon paper and absently 
turn its pages. It was probably from ses- 
sions like this that the decision came to use 
general topics of permanent interest, often 
having nothing to do with the news at all. 
These proved unexpectedly popular. It even 
came to be said, “Thank heaven, there is no 
news. Now we can write about something 
worthwhile.” And evidently a good many 
readers felt the same way, for they became 
a permanent feature of what is known as 
the Dudley column. 

This liberal attitude was, and is, owing to 
Mr. Morgan. His own mind was so spacious, 
his town temper so tolerant, his own spirit 
so genial and gracious that it came natu- 
rally to him to let others develop whatso- 
ever talents they possessed in their own way. 
This, accidental though it may seem, was a 
sheer master stroke. It resulted in richness, 
variety, versatility, and depth. Everything 
was grist which came to that editorial mill, 
and as time went on those columns were 
filled with the great ideas which have ani- 
mated western man for the past 30 centuries, 
and the people heard them gladly. 

A roving dialectric such as this is much 
rarer than it sounds. Almost the last les- 
son which any responsible executive learns 
is the fine art of letting things alone; of 
picking the man and the task, then trust- 
ing him to go ahead and do it on his own. 
Once the topic had been discussed and de- 
cided upon, the man assigned was left alone 
to write it, his competency was not ques- 
tioned, and his copy was not tampered with; 
the presumption being that he knew his 
business or he would not have been there. 
There was a mysterious something known 
as “the mandate,” a word picked up from 
the Versailles Conference and the League of 
Netions. It was a mystical entity. No one 
had ever seen it in the ficsh, but all the 
Same it was a very palpable presence. The 
man assigned to write a given editorial had 
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a mandate; he knew the limits within which 
it had to be written and how far he could 
go; he could not exceed that mandate with- 
out a breach of faith. 

It was this procedure which Mr. Morgan 
developed during the 10 years from 1914 
to 1924. After that, he could go away to 
Europe and leave it running for months. 
(But we were mighty glad to see him back 
again: Life was not only much easier with 
him; but also much happier. His return 
was an event.) Belatedly, we realized that 
what we were having—“enjoying’’ would be 
the more correct verb—was an equivalent of 
the Platonic method of discussion in the 
Dialogues. That is, several speakers ad- 
vanced various viewpoints, each doing his 
best to sustain his thesis; in the process, the 
general comprehension of the subject 
widened and moved forward; often nothing 
was proved, indeed, often there was no at- 
tempt to prove anything, only to explore the 
subject and set it forth more clearly for 
general understanding. The conferences 
ceased to be arguments and more and more 
became a collaborative production of ideas. 
This, of course, is Plato’s method in the 
Dialogues, although a good many classical 
scholars seem to have missed the point. 

It so happened in the decade when this 
method was forming in our little editorial 
room, the colleges, universities, and even 
preparatory schools were rediscovering it. 


There was a good deal of talk about the mat- 


ter then, and much has been done with it 
since, but, meanwhile, in a newspaper office, 
deluged with Niagaras of woodpulp and 
printers’ ink, what was being learned were 
those two great principles of- liberal 
thought—intellectual sportsmanship toward 
the survival-value of great ideas, and faith 
in the average reader to give him the very 
best, confident in his willingness to accept 
and ability to understand. The editorials 
were written out of this matrix; a perpetual 
excursion into ideas, fertilized by wide read- 
ing. Often the so-called news became only 
a peg on which to hang ideas as various as 
Plato’s or Thomas Jefferson’s. It was once 
said in derision of a member of the confer- 
ence, “Here he comes with a piece of news 
2,000 years old.” The joke was just the 
other way around, for the big news was not 
in the afternoon edition, it was in the “Re- 
public” of Plato or the Book of Job. The 
morning edition was a convenient means 
of imparting it. 

Halfway through the 1920’s when the world 
seemed to be calming down, the Morgans 
began spending 3 months of the year in 
Europe. One says, “the Morgans,” for they 
were inseparable. These European sojourns 
were no split-up academic sabbatical; they 
did it on their own, in leaves of absence. 
This undoubtedly saved Mr. Morgan for the 
Globe for another quarter century of active 
work; for he was then in his sixties. His 
travel was by then less strenuous, being 
mostly in Italy, the Riviera, and Switzer- 
land, with once to Greece—all mild cli- 
mates—but it was still nonetheless thorough 
and he always came home refreshed, re- 
invigorated, and brimming with enthusiasm 
for work. Travel, in him, had by now be- 
come a sort of sixth sense. 

On one of their returns from Europe, 
when he was past 70—it would have been 
early in the 1930’s—and he had evidently 
been thinking the matter over, he said: 

“From now on my assignment is to put a 
crown on old age.” 

The only slip in that remark was the word 
“old.” The age he had, but old he never 
grew. As for the crown, it shone more 
brightly year after year, and year by year he 
gemmed it with brighter jewels. 

In the mid-1930’s something quite strik- 
ing began to happen. He had always writ- 
ten well, with a brisk, competent, journal- 
istic style. But now he began to write with 
heightened gusto. This went on in cres- 
cendo for the next 20 years. He had sloughed 


off any lingering timidity, confident of what 
he wanted to say; confident, too, that he 
could say it without being unduly provoca- 
tive. His sentences grew pungent and epi- 
grammatic; his pen tossed off neat apho- 
risms; he reached back into his immense ex- 
perience and wide reading for historical 
precedent and apposite allusion; and phrases 
from the poets fraternized naturally with 
his prose. The writing was quiet, but it was 
that quietude of a person who says startling 
things without raising his voice. 

The point was, he knew things about the 
American political system, and the demo- 
cratic temper of our people that no one else 
knew. They are not in the books. Yes; he 
had read the books. Had he not himself 
written half a dozen? But when he wrote, 
he began where the books leave off, at the 
water’s edge of that mighty sea on which 
the adventuring voyage of our experience as 
a self-governing people has embarked. His 
insights were sudden and direct; they had 
the self-confirmatory impact of recalling to 
us things we already knew unconsciously but 
had never formulated to ourselves; or, it 
might be, pointed out self-evident truths 
which we were seeing for the first time. 

Here let Mr. Morgan speak for himself. It 
is a letter written for his friends, October 6, 
1952, but to his wife: 

“If time were measured by events rather 
than the clock and the calendar, our 58 years 
of wedded life would lengthen into an age, 
an age of change. Together, we have seen all 
the mighty empires of the earth turn to dust, 
the British, Russian, Austrian, German, 
Dutch, Turkish, Chinese, along with the last 
relics of imperial Spain in the New World 
she discovered, and in Asia. Together we 
have watched countless kingdoms vanish, 
from Portugal, Spain, Bavaria, Wurtenberg, 
Saxony, Prussia, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania. Together we have dwelt in the 
shadow of endless warfare, from the Spanish- 
American to the Korean, and through two of 
the only worldwide conflicts in history. * * * 

“We have sat side by side at the rise and 
fall of the plutocracy from its dizzy pinnacle 
in the gay nineties, when the names of the 
playboys of New York and Newport and their 
butterflies were on every tongue and in every 
Sunday supplement but are now lost in 
nameless obscurity. We are contemporaries 
of the beginning of a social revolution caused 
by readymade clothes for women. No longer 
does apparel proclaim the class of the wear- 
er. * * * We saw sitting with the Utah dele- 
gation in 1896, the first woman delegate to 
a national convention and the suffragettes 
besieging the St. Louis Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1916. They were to win the ballot 
for all women before the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920. 

“We have watched the passage into history 
of universal celebrities on thrones, in states- 
manship, in science and literature, on the 
stage, and in trade, and we have waited in 
vain to see their successors mount the pedes- 
tals that still remain vacant.” 

This brings us to one of Mr. Morgan's 
aphorisms. One who lives within less than 
a decade of a hundred years has been forced 
to watch his former comrades fall out of the 
ranks. Having reflected on the adage, “No 
man is indispensable,” he amended it: 

“*No man is indispensable’; but there are 
men whose places are never filled.” 


With this epilogue of his own for prologue, 
we come to the most extarordinary period of 
his life, his triumphant old age. Imagine a 
man still active, and doing better work in his 
70’s than in his 60’s, then better work in his 
80’s than in his 70’s, and finally keeping it 
up with no perceptible slackening of quality 
in his 90's. 

He laid no flattering unction to his soul 
for his bodily health. It was a birthday 
present. The Morgans in his generation 
were a long-lived family. “Really,” he wrote 
in his New Year greeting, 1951, “longevity is 
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not so much to boast of in a family where 
10 out of 12, counting parents and 
children, crossed the psalmist’s limit of 
8-score years and 10, with 8 octagenarians 
and 3 nonagenarians among them.” James 
took good care of what he had, but the point 
is, what he made of it. 

“We are not responsible for the binding 
of our book of life,” he wrote in that same 
greeing, “but we are for its contents. So long 

as we keep it open to new ideas and hopes, 

we are young. No dog is old while it can 
learn new tricks. Lately I have learned to 
think on a typewriter instead of at the 
point of a pen, and this year I learned to 
travel by air in crossing the continent to 
Pasadena. My acceptance of the airplane 
was a radical departure for me. Though I 
flatter myself I am a progressive intellec- 
tually. I am a reactionary in my habits. 
Why, I was forty before I would carry a watch, 
and then it had to be thrust upon me as a@ 
gift from Globe associates.” 

For one who got on amicably with every- 
one, even a bizarre assortment of human 
beings, he himself was not pronouncedly 
gregarious; and when the time came to draw 
in from what social calling he had done, 
people came to see him. The best time was 
late Sunday afternoon; that is, when his con- 
ference by telephone with the editorial 
writers of the Globe was out of the way. In 
summer, his guests were taken to the up- 
stairs veranda which opened off his study 
and where he all but lived from June to Octo- 
ber; or downstairs on the brick terrace of the 
flower-bordered garden behind the house; 
from both of which stations could be had 
glimpses of the summer sea, the sound of its 
surf, and the aroma of its briny tang;.and in 
winter, in a long living room, at one end of 
which is a fireplace into whose blaze the 
caller can look, and, by a slight deflection of 
glance, out through a French glass door to 
the horizon line of open ocean. Just at that 
corner of the house is a centenarian English 
elm, planted by the historian Prescott, for 
the land on which this street is laid, Pres- 
cott Road, was originally the 4 acres of the 
historian's shore estate. 

However varied the human assortment in 
that room might be, it was always adroitly 
mingled and harmonized. Something would 
be found of common interest to them all, 
and found often very fast, too, for the sub- 
ject might need to be shifted to suit fresh 
arrivals. It was no monolog. The guests 
might come to afterward and discover it was 
they who had done most of the talking, their 
remarks enlivened by terse comments from 
James. If he did spin a yarn, it was always 
new and different, always vivid and to the 
point, and sometimes, in the heat and glow 
of narration quite forgetting himself, James 
would get up and act it out as if to an 
imaginery audience. These were among the 
great moments. 

But there were greater. They came when 
the company was fewer and when the con- 
versation had deepened and intensified. 
Then out it rolled: discussion give-and-take 
adroit questioning to explore his companion’s 
knowledge and make it his own, themes from 
political experience, historical scholarship, 
generalizations in sociology, observations 
from studious travel on two continents, and 
all with a lively flavoring of illustrative 
anecdote. In the guise of eliciting from his 
caller the best of everything that he was 
or knew, James, whether he knew it or not, 
and sometimes it seemed to me that he did, 
and again that he didn’t, was pouring out 
and into the other mind the best of every- 
thing he knew and was. 


Now, ordinarily a time comes with advanc- 
ing years when your man, say, in his eighties, 
begins to slow down or forget or repeat. At 
the age of 93, that time had not yet caught 
up with Mr. Morgan. There might be days 
when he was tired, or had been ill, when it 
was more considerate not to stay very long; 
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half an hour would do. But in that half 
hour the flame burned as brightly as ever. 
His knowledge was at his fingertips and his 
ideas at the tip of his tongue. In no time at 
all the birds of thought would rise from 
their coverts with an exhilarating whir of 
wings, and—bang! bang! bang!—the eager 
gunners would begin to bring them down. 
Spirits would mount with the sport, and in 
what could have been a house of grief there 
would be sallies of wit from Mr. Morgan and 
peals of laughter from his guests. In the 
summer of 1952, when Mrs. Morgan was pain- 
fully ill, when Mr. Morgan himself, nearly 
blind, was reading his newspapers with half 
of one eye and the help of a powerful lens, 
keeping up with events by the radio and tele- 
vision, writing ‘‘middle article” for the edi- 
torial page of the Sunday Globe every alter- 
nate week, and available for telephone con- 
versation from the office at any reasonable 
hour from after breakfast until bedtime, he 
was capable of playing a vigorous game of 
intellectual football, up and down the field, 
with end runs, forward passes, and brilliant 
field goals, which time after time would send 
a caller away breathless. Was this man im- 
mortal? Was he immune from discourage- 
ment, low spirits, old age, and death? If 
asked how Mrs. Morgan was, he would reply 
explicitly; if asked how he himself was, he 
would reply with candor and then dismiss 
the subject as of no special interest and come 
to something which was. 

Bear in mind, too, that this was a hot 
summer, some of the time fearfully hot, and 
on all but the very hottest days, once a week, 
on Fridays, this man of 93 would go in to 
the office sometimes by train or bus, often 
alone, lunch with the managing editor at 
Patten’s on Court Street, alert and eager to 
see all that was going on, read his galley 
proof, and go home again the same way, 
sometimes with an escort, sometimes with- 
out. In the summer of 1951, he had a route 
figured out from the bus terminal in Hay- 
market Square to the Globe building on 
Washington Street, on which he could cross 
the street by the pedestrian light signals 
which he oould still see well enough to 
follow. 

How was this sort of thing possible? Ap- 
parently he had made up his mind gradually 
and beginning years ago, in his fifties, that 
he would keep going and meet situations as 
they came. For here, in his nineties, was a 
situation which ordinarily would decide a 
man that he was justified in desisting. But 
James? Not at all. He would work just so 
long as there was any work left in him; work 
well—as well as he ever had, if not better, 
and work with his favorite word about work, 
which was “‘zest.”” His writing still had zest; 
he had enjoyed doing it, and there was laugh- 
ter in it, that intense, silent laughter of the 
mind, when he tossed off something neat and 
tasty. 

A time finally came when his colleagues 
stopped wondering and took all this quietly, 
for the prodigy that it was. That was the 
more seemly course. Something was going 
on here that was extraordinary; the fitting 
thing to do was fall into step with it and 
march along by its side. Ordinarily, this sort 
of human achievement is assigned to reli- 
gion. There must have been religion in it, 
but one never heard it adduced. One of his 
best friends was the late Reverend Mr. Gar- 
field Morgan, his neighbor in Lynn. When 
the Reverend Mr. Morgan, a genial, hearty, 
hard-working, hard-reading, hard-thinking 
dominie of infinite kindness and mercy, was 
a Sunday afternoon caller, as he frequently 
was, the talk might explore any aspect of re- 
ligion from its history, folklore, theology, to 
its sociology, but never personal. What re- 
ligion was in James—and there was plenty of 
it—was in so deep that it needed no talking 
about; it had been so long ago assimilated 
into his automatic reflexes that it had only 
to be lived. 


May 31 


And so he went to meet those two enemies 
of mankind—old age and death—without 
fear and, being so met, behold, no enemy 
was there. 

LUCIEN PRICE. 


Give Surplus Food to the Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, after pass- 
ing out billion of dollars to help other 
nations, it is time that we showed a little 
consideration for needy Americans. 

There has been a conspiracy of secrecy 
to ignore the labor-surplus areas 
throughout the United States. 

Every appeal to the United States 
Government for assistance has been 
ignored. 

“Ssssshhh—do not speak about such 
matters. They interfere with business. 
Confidence is the word.” 

When we insisted that the thousands 
of unemployed concentrated in a few 
areas could not wait 1, or 3, or 10 years 
for the economic recovery that would 
solve the problem of getting 3 meals a 
day the facing up to this human issue 
was always postponed. 

It was considered indelicate to men- 
tion such fundamentals. 

Distressing, in fact. 


Then the counterpsychology started. 
Put the unemployed out of sight and out 
of mind. The problem would vaguely 
solve itself. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be done. 

We have spot areas of unemployment, 
where the hungry cannot be ordered into 
a state of suspended animation to wait 
for a leisurely solution to their problem. 

Relief must flow to them from the 
bulging storehouse of surplus farm com- 
modities. Even here the food needs of 
the unemployded who have no jobs or 
money with which to acquire food, are 
subordinated to the so-called integrity 
of our agricultural program. While all 
of us are sympathetic toward the special 
problems of the farmer, and bearing in 
mind that the Government has been 
most generous toward him, we also rec- 
ognize that the unemployed are entitled 
to some form of relief. ` 

Inasmuch as H. R. 2851 would provide 
for the distribution of such surpluses 
only among a handful of labor-surplus 
and disaster areas, I fail to see how this 
program would adversely affect the nor- 
mal channels of distribution throughout 
the Nation as a whole. 


The first and foremost fact is that 
the large number of unemployed who are 
concentrated in a few areas, cannot be 
helped by the communities involved, or 
by private—as distinguished from pub- 
lic—welfare agencies, or both. 

The second fact is that the Federal 
Government has huge stocks of surplus 
farm commodities that will rot unless 
we put them to good use. 
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The farmer can always manage to 
raise some food for his own family, and 
to secure some income, thanks to the 
benevolence of the Federal Government. 

The miner or the textile worker, liv- 
ing in areas where thousands of jobs 
have disappeared—with few replace- 
ments—has difficulty in getting any 
food or any income. 

Are w2 going to quibble over the terms 
“areas of substantial labor surplus” and 
“major disaster areas” because of pride 
and sensitivity, while many people go 
in want? 

To my way of thinking, this is a false 
and selfish pride. 

Even though an area may be included 
in one of the above designations, the 
program authorized in the bill will not 
become operative therein until, first, the 
Governor of the State has certified to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that there is acute distress in 
the area because of the conditions pre- 
vailing there; and, second, arrangements 
satisfactory to the Secretary have been 
made with a properly designated State 
agency for Gistribution of the food with- 
in the area. 

Public opinion will say that the House 
of Representatives has done well in pass- 
ing this bill. 

Disposing of surplus farm commodi- 
ties acquired by the United States Gov- 
ernment through price-support opera- 
tions for the benefit of the needy will 
help substantially in meeting two sep- 
arate problems. 


Nixon Still Receiving Kudos as Goodwitl 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
a recent visit to the Carribean, I had oc- 
casion to discuss Vice President Nrxon’s 
goodwill visit with the people there. 
Universally he was praised and I felt 
toward my own self as an American a 
goodwill on the part of the people their 
that his visit had inspired. Americans 
can be proud and thankful to have such 
an able friend maker to send to areas 
of the world where regard for America 
and Americans needs bolstering. 

The following editorial appeared in a 
recent issuing of the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram commenting along the same 
lines: 

NIXON AND THE GooD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

In its political journal, Straight From the 
Shoulder, the Republican National Commit- 
tee this month has published a group of pic- 
tures of Vice President and Mrs. Nixon on 
their Central American tour. 

Publicity for the Republican administra- 
tion? Of course. And the best possible. 
For here is refiected a splendid accomplish- 
ment by that administration in the field of 
neighborly relations. 

Nixon talking with blind Catholic Arch- 
bishop Pittini, of Santo Domingo; Mrs. Nixon 
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greeting an ordinary citizen of Trujillo; 
Nrxon getting a shoeshine from a small boy 
in Guatemala City; Nrxon examining banana 
tree seed pods at a plantation, shaking hands 
with children at a school in Mexico City, leav- 
ing his official car and walking among the 
crowds in Antigua. 

The warmth and friendliness of the Vice 
President and his wife made millions of new 
friends for this country. Their mission was 
a success because they circulated not only in 
the official circles but among the common 
people of the countries they visited. 

The Nixons put America’s best foot for- 
ward. They represented America in a good 
light. None of that egghead business of 
carrying domestic political squabbles abroad 
or sowing wild oats on the Riviera. 

We need to sponsor more ambassadorial 
missions of the Nixon brand. And the office 
of Vice President is an appropriate one for 
carrying out such missions, especially when 
that office is occupied by a man so gifted in 
personal diplomacy. 


Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a personal interview with Jozef 
Swiatlo, former lieutenant colonel of the 
Communist security police and who was 
former Assistant Chief of the Ministry 
of Security in Warsaw, Poland. Mr. 
Swiatlo fled from Poland over a year ago 
and now resides in the United States. 

The announcer and interrogator of 
this interview is an employee and an- 
nouncer for the Polish Hour on the Voice 
of America. This broadcast was to Po- 
land and other captive countries: 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. We are going to give our 
listeners now an interview by Kazimierz 
Weerzecki with Jozef Swiatlo, former lieu- 
tenant colonel of the security police and 
assistant chief of the 10th department of 
the Ministry of Security in Warsaw. Jozef 
Swiatlo fled from Poland about a year ago 
and resides now in the Unitef States under 
the protection of an American committee for 


‘assisting refugees from behind the Iron 


Curtain. 

In our last interview you told us about 
the ruthless persecution by Soviet Russia 
and its agents of all Polish movements 
tending toward liberation, and of attempts 
to eliminate the leaders of those movements. 
Could you give us some more instances of 
this terroristic action in addition to those 
you told us about in your earlier interviews? 

Mr. SwIarLo. Obviously the first thing 
that comes to my mind is the mass murder 
by the NKVD of thousands of Polish officers 
in the forest of Katyn. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. Are you familiar with the 
investigations and findings of the Select 
Congressional Committee on the Katyn Mas- 
sacre? The popular name of this committee 
was the Madden committee. 

Mr. SwiatLo. Of course I knew about it. 
At the time of this committee’s investiga- 
tions I was in Warsaw as the Deputy Chief 
of the 10th Department of the Ministry of 
Public Security. Soviet agents in Poland fol- 
lowed with particular attention the work of 
the Madden committee. I happen to know it 
very well because of my personal contacts 
with the members of the Politburo, and also 
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because I had access to confidential infor- 
mation and secret files. The results of the 
Madden committee’s investigations put the 
Soviet agents now ruling in Poland into a 
very tight spot. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. Would you care to explain 
why? 

Mr. SwIaTLo. You see, all through these 
last years the Communists in Poland never 
even mentioned the massacre that took place 
in the Katyn Forest. Before the Madden in- 
vestigation neither radio nor the press men- 
tioned a word about it. The Communist 
rulers were betting on the passage of time 
and hoping that, as years go by, the Katyn 
mass murder will be forgotten. The Madden 
committee interrogated over a hundred wit- 
nesses. International experts who examined 
the bodies of the Katyn victims were sum- 
moned and testified under oath. A great 
volume of conclusive evidence was heard by 
the committee. All this broke the silence 
that up to that time was so convenient for 
the Communists in Poland. One of my tasks 
was to listen to the foreign broadcasts. The 
numerous broadcasts of the Voice of America, 
full of detailed descriptions of the proceed- 
ings and the achievements of the Madden 
committee investigation, stirred Polish pub- 
lic opinion and shocked it profoundly. The 
Communist regime in Poland was thus 
forced to line up with Soviet Russia and take 
the side of the murderers of Katyn. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. How did they do it? 

Mr. SwiaTtLo. To start with, the Warsaw 
regime announced the full text of a state- 
ment by Soviet experts, in attempt to white- 
wash Soviet Russia of the responsibility for 
the Katyn murder. Then, on orders of the 
regime one Boleslaw Wójcicki wrote under 
the pen name “Slaw,” a book entitled “The 
Truth About Katyn.” “Slaw” is a writer 
used often by the Communists to falsify and 
distort the truth. Finally, the Communist 
press began to lay a barrage of abuse and 
insults, in lieu of refutation. The findings of 
the Madden committee pinned the guilt for 
the Katyn massacre on Soviet Russia with- 
out ashadow of adoubt. The Warsaw regime 
didn’t have any way out: It had to state 
common cause with the murderers. This, of 
course, still widened the rift between the 
Polish people and the regime. In my opinion 
the Voice of America broadcast about the 
Madden committee investigation made a ter- 
rific impression on the Poles. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. How do you know that? 

Mr. Swiatto. To get information about the 
mood of the Polish people the security police 
is censoring private letters mailed inside 
Poland. We found that the Madden commit- 
tee’s investigation was the subject matter of 
many letters. The investigation brought 
hope and encouragement to a great majority 
of the people. The letters showed conclu- 
sively that no one was in doubt that Soviet 


- Russia was guilty of the horrid mass murder 


in the Katyn Forest, for the sole purpose of 
exterminating the cream of the Polish intel- 
ligentsia. The letters praised the United 
States Congress for this impartial investiga- 
tion, and emphasized the abject solidarity of 
the Communist regime with the Soviet mur- 
derers of Katyn. 

Mr. WeGRzEcKI. Were the activities of the 
Madden committee subject to special atten- 
tion of the Communist Party leaders? 

Mr. SwIaTLO. Of course they were. Party 
leaders had plenty of headaches trying to get 
out of a situation created by the Madden 
committee. The Communists looked fran- 
tically for remedies. One of them was the 
infamous book by Wójcicki “The Truth About 
Katyn.” The radio and press was used for a 
series of violent attacks on the Madden com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WecrzEcKI. Was there any noticeable 
reaction to the activities of the Madden 
committee in countries other than Poland? 


Mr. SwIaTLo. Yes, certainly, the Madden 
committee investigation made a strong im- 
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pression in Soviet Russia proper and in the 
other satellite countries. 

Mr. WEGRZECKI. I am sorry, our time is up, 
thank you very much for your valuable in- 
formation. 

You just heard an interview by Kazimierz 
Wegrzecki with Jozef Swiatlo, former high- 
ranking Communist official in Poland. 


Criminal Jurisdiction Over Armed Forces 


Personnel in Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18, 1955, my colleague, Hon. FRANK T. 
Bow, introduced House Joint Resolution 
309 providing for the revision of the 
status of forces agreement and certain 
other treaties and international agree- 
ments, or the withdrawal of the United 
States from such treaties and agree- 
ments, so that foreign countries will not 
have criminal jurisdiction over Ameri- 
can Armed Forces personnel stationed 
within their boundaries. 

On May 26, 1955, I joined my col- 
league by introducing an identical reso- 
lution which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

I am convinced that early considera- 
tion to these resolutions should be given 
by the committee in view of the evident 
injustice done to American servicemen 
overseas. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


include the column of John O'Donnell, 


dated May 30, 1955, which appears in 
the May 31, 1955, edition of the New 
York Daily News, pinpointing the 
problem: 
CAPTTOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, May 30—On this day of 
memory to honor those who wore a uniform 
in defense of this Republic (a day made 
brighter by the hope that Red China soon 
will release a few illegally imprisoned Ameri- 
can servicemen), it’s worthwhile to take a 
long look at those overseas jails of so-called 
friendly nations which now hold as prisoners 
Americans stripped of uniforms. These 
Americans arrived in those foreign lands as 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Until 2 years ago, such a fantastic situa- 
tion would be unthinkable. Today, quoting 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 18, 
“Several hundred Americans (in the Armed 
Forces) have been tried by foreign courts. 
The Defense Department reports to me that 
as of February 10,” Representative FRANK T. 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, talking, “there 
were 58 serving sentences ranging up to 15 
years for various alleged infractions of the 
laws of the nations in which they have been 
stationed.” 

Until 1953—when the White House pres- 
sured through the Senate the so-called 
status-of-forces treaty which permitted for- 
eign civilian authorities to arrest a draftee 
in United States uniform to remove him 
from American control, and then try and 
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sentence him under their foreign proce- 
dure—this would be unthinkable. 

It didn’t happen in World Wars I and II 
or in the Korean war—even in cases of mur- 
der. We took care of our Own and pun- 
ished them if guilty. We stuck by the basic 
declaration of the great Chief Justice John 
Marshall (1755-1835), who handed down the 
simple and definitive decision which flatly 
stated, “Service in the Armed Forces of the 
Republic of the United States of America 
shall not abrogate or nullify the constitu- 
tional rights of an American citizen.” 

Now the basic rights of Americans in uni- 
form have been abrogated by White House 
negotiated treaties. As a result, the ad- 
ministration bill to provide for an ade- 
quate military Reserve went down to de- 
feat—because the House voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a Bow amendment which would 
bar the sending of drafted American troops 
to serve in foreign nations which could im- 
pose their judicial procedure on American 
soldiers. 

This amendment won by a surprising 175- 
56 margin on a standing count and, if the 
vote had been recorded, the Bow majority 
would have been greater. 


HIGH PRESSURE FROM BACK HOME 


The high emotional pressure from back 
home, from families and friends of those 
United States servicemen who have been 
sentenced by foreign courts, moved the issue 
of the controversial status of forces treaty 
into a campaign issue. Also, the rousing 
fury gives new zest to the Bricker amend- 
ment, designed to whittle down the treaty- 
making powers of the White House. 

When the status of forces treaty came up 
before the Senate, Ohio’s Bricker pointed 
out that Truman’s State Department under 
Dean Acheson had for some time been sur- 
rendering Americans in uniform to the ten- 
der mercies of the foreign nations whom they 
had been ordered to defend after being 
shipped overseas. The men in uniform al- 
ways thought they were protected by the 
United States Constitution so long as they 
wore the American uniform. 

Senator Bricker put some tough letters 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD back in those 
days—letters telling what happened to luck- 
less GI's picked up by local police in France 
or Japan. 

Among these was that of a soldier con- 
victed in a trial in which he had not been 
permitted to put on his own witnesses; an- 
other where a soldier suffering from tuber- 
culosis had been confined in a damp under- 
ground cell; and the case of still another 
who on appealing his sentence had his orig- 
inal sentence increased from 10 months to 16. 

PUBLIC TRIAL NOT GUARANTEED 

Bringing the situation up to date, Repre- 
sentative Bow, in his speech to the House, 
which carried his amendment so overwhelm- 
ingly, pointed out that these Americans in 
uniform who have been surrendered by their 
officers to foreign authorities: “Have been 
subject to all sorts of indignities, to un- 
usually long and severe sentences for of- 
fenses which we consider minor, and they 
are held under conditions which we would 
not tolerate in any penal institution in the 
United States. Life in an American jail is 
no bed of roses. For an American, life in 
prisons of Turkey, Yugoslavia, Japan, or 
France would be a hell on earth.” 

But the clincher came with the phrases: 

“Under these agreements members of our 
Armed Forces charged with the violation of 
the law of the country in which they are sta- 
tioned are turned over to the police authori- 
ties and the courts of that country for trial. 

“They are not guaranteed the right to have 
a public trial. There is no guaranty against 
cruel or unusual punishment before or after 
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trial. There is no prohibition against a de- 
mand for excessive bail. In many countries 
there is no presumption of innocence. 
There is no guaranty of conviction only on 
proof of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 
There is no guaranty of right to trial by 
jury and, of course, no possibility of trial by 
a jury of one’s fellow citizens. There is a 
possibility of conviction by a mere majority 
vote. The President of the United States 
cannot exercise his right to pardon. 

“These rights and guaranties which are 
the heritage of every American are denied 
the men who are sent overseas to defend 
America.” 


A Phony Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues two very significant items which 
have appeared in the news within the 
last few days. The first is an article by 
Joseph Alsop, an outstanding authority 
on international affairs, which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald for Monday, May 30, 1955, and which 
is entitled “A Phony Complacency”; and 
the second is a brief note in this week’s 
issue of U. S. News & World Report, page 
12. Mr. Alsop has just returned from 
6 months in Asia, and is in a position 
not only to know the situation there, 
but also to bring a fresh viewpoint to 
the situation in Washington. Both his 
article and the note from U. S. News & 
World Report give us substance for very 
serious reflection: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 30, 1955} 
A PHONEY COMPLACENCY 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

It is just a bit bewildering to return to 
Washington after 6 months in Asia. 

Judging by the repercussions on the other 
side of the Pacific, the Asian crisis was pro- 
ducing paroxysms of alarm in the United 
States until only a few weeks ago. But in 
Washington today, it is pretty bad form even 
to mention Asia, let alone ask about Amer- 
ican policy in Asia. 

Meanwhile, however, the outlines of the 
crisis in Asia have not changed a bit. The 
tempo may have altered slightly. We may 
have a few more months to reach decisions, 
or to prolong our indecision, as the case may 
be. But all the facts that made the crisis 
are still right there, ugly as ever, staring 
us in the eye as grimly as ever, and basically 
every bit as critical as ever. 

The best case history is the situation in 
the Formosa Strait, which was the imme- 
diate cause of the recent war scare in Amer- 
ica. It has to be remembered that the real 
cause of the scare was not Communist words, 
but Communist acts. Peiping’s threats to 
attack in the Formosa Strait would have 
been meaningless and empty, if Peiping had 
not been making active, extensive and costly 
military preparations to launch an attack. 

When Admiral Carney turned the country 
upside down by saying there would be dan- 
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ger of war from mid-April onward, he meant 
that these Communist military preparations 
would be far enough advanced by mid-April 
to permit an attack being launched at any 
time. And he was, of course, entirely right. 

Since mid-April, moreover, the Commu- 
nists have gone right on strengthening their 
potential attacking force. More IL-28’s, the 
twin jet bombers that are the great threat 
to the Seventh Ficet’s aircraft carriers, have 
been redeployed into the Shanghai area, 
MIG-15's, which can be beaten by our F-86’s, 
have been replaced by MIG-—17’s, which ap- 
pear to be markedly superior to the best 
American fighter plane in the Pacific area. 
Reconditioning has started at the important 
Changting and Kienow airfields. 

In the last weeks, too, the enemy has made 
a series of small, careful, undramatic attacks 
on Quemoy and the Matsu Islands exactly 
like the probing attacks an the Tachens that 
preceded the invasion of Yikiangshan. 
Meanwhile, our own alarmingly inadequate 
strength in the Formosa area has not been 
increased in the slightest. On balance, 
therefore, the basic military situation has 
grown distinctly worse, rather than better. 

In these circumstances, what has changed 
the climate in Washington must be the 
change in Communist talk. The drumfire 
of threats to Formosa has been muted in 
Peiping. At Bandung and thereafter, Chou 
En-lai has said that he would be glad to 
discuss the situation in the Formosa Strait 
with representatives of this country. As 
long as you manage to forget the enemy's 
continuing military preparations, Chou’s 
change of tune seems hopeful if you do not 
study it too carefully. 

At Bandung, however,.the more astute 
observers were particularly struck by the 
way Chou made his offer there. It was a 
very peculiar offer. He said he was willing 
to talk. But he made it very clear indeed 
that one point he was emphatically not will- 
ing to talk about was Peiping’s claim that 
Formosa belongs to Communist China as a 
matter of right. 

The Chinese Communist mood, in short, 
appears to resemble the mood ascribed to 
Adolf Hitler by Sir Winston Churchill, in his 
great speech after Munich. If one may para- 
phrase Churchill, “The Chinese dictators, in- 
stead of snatching the victuals from the 
table, will be content to have them served up 
course by course.” 

Apparently the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is now ready and even eager to serve 
up the first course, in the form of Quemoy 
and the Matsu Islands. But Chiang Kai- 
shek has told Admiral Radford and Assistant 
Secretary of State Walter Robertson, in plain 
terms, that he will fight for the offshore is- 
lands no matter what the United States may 
do. If the Generalissimo means what he 
says, where does that leave the Formosa 
Strait crisis? 

Then again, if the Generalissimo does not 
mean what he says, and the islands are 
handed over without a fight, the Communists 
will then be able to move their airpower into 
Fukien Province. Once the Fukien airfields 
are strongly occupied, the enemy can de- 
mand the second course of the banquet, For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. But the Eisen- 
hower administration radically altering its 
defense policy, in order to be ready to con- 
test of the air over the Formosa Strait 
with the extremely strong Communist air 
force? 

These questions are enough to suggest the 
Phoniness of the complacency in Wash- 
ington. 


[From the U. S. News & World Report] 


Top generals in Russia are beginning to 
talk of a “preventive war” against the United 
States to be launched when this country least 
expects it. American generals are uncertain 
whether the Russians really mean it or are 
whistling to keep up their courage. 


` 
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Farm Income a Major Key To Preventing 
Another Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Carl H. Wilkin, 
economic analyst, Raw Materials Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., pointing the way 
to a balanced budget and the prevention 
of another depression, is worthy of the 
most sober consideration on the part of 
all Members of Congress. 

Farm prices— 


Says Mr. Wilkin— 


must be restored to the balance existing in 
1946-50 or the entire economy will have to 
level downward to get back On an even 
keel. * * * Added deficits at the national, 
State, and local levels will merely add to the 
severity of the adjustment downward if 
farm prices are not brought back to a point 
of equal buying power. * * * The 1946-50 
record should prove that we cannot have the 
earned income from which to balance the 
budget unless farm prices are in balance. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer for printing in 
the Record the full statement by Mr. 
Wilkin, setting forth causes, effects, and 
a policy to stabilize the Nation’s 
economy. 


Raw MATERIALS NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
May 1955. 


THE ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ECONOMY IN 1954 


1, Our potential income resulting from the 
full use of our facilities should have been 
$345 billion. 

2. Our actual national income was $300 
billion. 

3. Of this total, $270 billion was earned. 

4. Approximately $30 billion was created 
by deficit spending. 

5. The loss in earned income was approxi- 
mately $75 billion. 

6. The shortage of income to consume our 
potential production was approximately $45 
billion. 

7. This shortage of $45 billion in income 
forced the Federal Treasury to lose approxi- 
mately $10 billion of tax revenue which 
would have automatically balanced the 
budget. 

8. The loss of $45 billion of income re- 
sulted in a loss of $9 billion in operating 
profits or gross savings which would have 
been available to buy and pay for capital 
goods. 

9. Our income potential for 1955 is ap- 
proximately $358 billion. 

10. Our new wealth production of $52 bil- 
lion total raw material income at current 
prices projects an earned income of $260 
billion for 1955. 

11. Any additional income above this 
amount will have to be generated by deficit 
spending. 

ANALYSIS 

The above conclusions are based on the 
economic record of the United States from 
1919 to 1954. 

The 5-year period, 1946-50, the last 5-year 
period since 1925-29 that we average a bal- 
anced budget, is used for a base period of 
average industrial production, consumer 
prices, national income, consumer goods 
sales, utilization of new wealth production, 
the source of new income, and the physical 
materials to which our labor force is ap- 
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plied. This 5-year period is quite similar 
to the 1947-49 period used by the Gov- 
ernment in computing the above factors. 

1. Our average income in 1946-50 was $211 
billion. $ 

2. We utilized $32.2 billion of farm 
products. 

3. We utilized $45 billion of total raw 
material production. 

4. Consumer sales averaged 55.3 percent 
of the national income. This percentage 
was slightly less than the average use of 
income for consumer goods in the period 
1935-40 prior to World War II. 

5. The expansion ratio in determining po- 
tential income for 1954 is 4 percent the aver- 
age potential since 1910 and the same as 
used by the President's Economic Report 
which projected a potential output of $509 
billion in 1964 equivalent to $425 billion of 
national income. 


POTENTIAL INCOME 


In July 1953, our economy reached a proved 
output of 137 percent of the base period. 
and a price level of 115. The potential 
income for 1953 was, therefore, 137 by 115 
by $221 billion, the average income for 
1946-50, or $332 billion. Using the expan- 
sion ratio of 4 percent, our potential for 
1954 was $345 billion. 


LACK OF MARKETS 


To generate the market for the 1953 po- 
tential we should have been feeding in a 
minimum of $66 billion of raw materials as 
an exchange market to utilize our potential 
output. Instead we fed in only $54 billion 
or a supply to earn $270 billion of income. 
The lack of this market forced a cutback in 
1953 to $305 billion of national income, 
Average trade turn of raw material produc- 

ion into national income is $1 of raw mate- 

Trial income for each $5 of national income. 
This ratio is the average for the 25-year 
period 1929-53. 

With a potential of $345 billion in 1954 
the low prices for farm. products had not 
been corrected and we again utilized only 
$54 billion of raw materials or enough to 
earn $270 billion of income. The reverse 
turnover of new income from deficits is the 
same as the normal turn of the new wealth 
dollar. In 1954, we added $6 billion of de- 
ficits which generated $30 billion of un- 
earned national income or a total of $300 
billion for the year. 


CONSUMER MARKETS 


The lack of markets as a result of the rela- 
tively low raw material income is found in 
the record of consumer goods sales in 1954. 
To earn $300 billion of income the normal - 
ratio of 55.3 percent of the national income 
for consumer goods in 1946-50 would have 
required 55.3 percent of $300 billion or $165.9 
billion of consumer goods sales. Instead we 
had $149.5 billion or only enough to sup- 
port an earned income of $270 billion. 

Approximately 40 percent of the subnor- 
mal consumer market would have been food 
sales. This illustrates the underconsump- 
tion of farm products in our so-called 
surplus. 

In order to earn our potential of $345 
billion of income in 1954 we should have 
had 55.3 per cent of our potential income 
in consumer goods sales or a total of $190.7 
billion or $41 billion more than was available 
as a result of too low a level of raw material 
prices. 

Approximately one-half of our market for 
consumer goods is generated through raw 
material production. With raw material 
buying power in 1954 approximately 20 per- 
cent less than in 1946-50, we lost 20 percent 
of our potential market in raw material 
producing areas or 10 percent overall thus 
reflecting a consumer market in 1954 total- 
ing $149.5 billion or 90 percent of the markct 
required to support $300 billion of earned 
income. 
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CAUSES OF THE PRICE DISLOCATION 


The cause of the price dislocation between 
raw materials and the balance of our econo- 
my can be traced to overspending of funds 
for capital goods from deficits. 

Since 1950, we have added approximately 
$20 billion to the national debt. We have 
expanded the mortgage debt outstanding 
from an average of $56.5 billion in 1946-50 
to $112.8 billion at the end of 1954 or an 
increase of 100 percent. 

Installment credit has expanded from an 
average of $15.2 billion in 1946-50 to $30 
billion at the end of March 1955 or also an 
increase of about 100 percent. 

In addition, we have had a tremendous 
expansion in other private debt to construct 
more facilities to produce capital goods. 

The total public and private debt of $710 
billion existing at the end of 1954 requires a 
national income of $355 billion to service 
it on an earned basis. 

SOURCE OF CAPITAL PROFITS 


The operating mechanism from which 
profits for capital investment and principal 
payments originate is the production, proc- 
essing and distribution of consumer goods 
and services from our supply of raw ma- 
terials. 

Excessive capital investments taxes and the 
fixed payments on borrowed funds in the 
past 4 years has resulted in a surplus of 
farm raw materials from underconsumption 
thus forcing a continuous downward pres- 
sure on the new wealth income required to 
earn the profits with which to meet our 
obligations at the national, State, local, and 
individual level. 

The extent of this underconsumption can 
be realized with a comparison of $32.2 billion 
of farm production utilized in 1946-50 to 
earn an income of $211 billion and the situ- 
ation in 1954 when $34 billion of farm pro- 
duction was called a surplus. Instead the 
input of farm raw materials to generate an 

_ earned income of $300 billion in 1954 should 
have been $45.7 billion. The turnover of 
this additional farm income would have 
resulted in $345 billion instead of $390 billion 
of income in 1954. 

The low level of consumer goods sales in 
1954 as compared to 1946-50 and the loss of 
$45 billion of potential income in 1954 com- 
bined totaled $41 billion. The loss of this 
market is the danger point in our future 
economy. 

Farm prices must be restored to the bal- 
ance existing in 1946-50 or the entire econo- 
my will have to level downward to get. back 
on an even keel. We cannot continue oper- 
ating our economy with one-half of our 
economy at 80 percent and the other one- 
half at 100 percent of the level required to 
use our facilities. 

Added deficits at the national, State, and 
local levels will merely add to the severity 
of the adjustment downward if farm prices 
are not brought back to a point of equal 
buying power. 

In conclusion, the 1946-50 record should 
prove that we cannot have the earned income 
from which to balance the budget unless 
farm prices are in balance. 

The $64 question—is it better to carry the 
cost of maintaining the farm-price structure 
or to lose the billions of dollars which we 
are now losing and will continue to lose until 
we do something about it? 

Finally, is it a good investment to spend 
a billion or two to prevent a loss of $75 
billion of earned income which the record 
proves we lost in 1954? 

Every indication at the present time points 
to still lower farm prices on one hand and 
more and more capital deficits on the other. 
So-called recessions such as took place in 
1920, in 1929, and 1937, in 1949 and in 1953 
give little warning. If we wish to avoid a 
repetition, the time to act is now. 
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Security and Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Life magazine, dated 
May 30, 1955, contains an editorial en- 
titled “Security and Fair Play.” 

As the editorial echoes my own con- 
cern expressed recently on the floor of 
this House over abuses which have oc- 
curred in the handling of our national 
security program, I recommend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Securrry AND FAIR PLAY 


In their resolve to protect their freedoms 
against communism are Americans them- 
selves roughing up these same freedoms? 
Few citizens feel any imminent menace to 
their personal liberties. But an elder states- 
man of the law, John Lord O'Brian, 80, in 
recent lectures at Harvard on security, sanity 
and fairplay, soberly warns that the Nation’s 
obsession with security is creating “an at- 
mosphere hostile to our traditional freedom 
of ideas and which threatens * * * the 
American sense of fair play,” and that many 
basic constitutional rights already have 
been seriously impaired. 

One cannot ignore O'Brian’s warning, for 
disturbing symptoms are all about us. In 
Seattle last week a Government employee 
for 20 years with an “outstanding perform- 
ance” rating was stripped of his duties with- 
out a hearing because his brother-in-law, 
believed to have once been a Communist, 
had moved into an apartment in his base- 
ment (guilt by association). Nearby, a 22- 
year-old Army corporal was threatened with 
court martial or dishonorable discharge be- 
cause his father was alleged to be a Com- 
munist (guilt by heredity). In Washington 
a 65-year-old retired Interior Department 
clerk was denied a passport for her “pro- 
longed adherence to the Communist party 
line,” on evidence which evaporated when 
former Senator Harry Cain went to bat for 
her and showed up the flimsy nature of the 
charges. Before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Broadcaster Edward Lamb, 
of Toledo, Ohio, is still fighting for renewal 
of his TV license, even though two witnesses 
who accused him of long-ago Communist 
affiliations had admitted lying; instead of 
clearing Lamb, the Government got one of 
the turncoat witnesses convicted for perjury. 
Moreover, Congress is considering a bill which 
would extend present security procedures— 
already involving an estimated 12.6 million 
Americans—to embrace virtually all of pri- 
vate industry. This vague bill, which Attor- 
ney General Brownell endorses, is opposed 
by organized labor on the ground it would 
make it possible to fire any worker as a 
security risk, however innocuous his Job. 

These symptoms show that something is 
getting out of hand. There are two major 
types of work in which employes must be 
rigorously and officially screened: sensitive 
Government jobs and sensitive private jobs 
on classified Government contracts. But the 
valid purpose of keeping potential spies out 
of such jobs keeps fanning out. The Federal 
Government’s rigorous standards, which deny 
sensitive job holders the benefit of any real 
doubt, are gradually being applied to other 
Federal, State, municipal and private em- 
ployees whose jobs are a cross section, and 
a very big cross section, of the whole of 
American life. 
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John Lord O'Brian fears that this insidious 
encroachment upon traditional freedoms is 
establishing a new kind of preventive law 
aimed, not at actual misdeeds, but at danger- 
ous thoughts. “Defamation, historically the 
most foul of all weapons used to impair 
integrity, has become a commonplace of reck- 
less usage. * * * Instead of promoting a 
sense of security among the citizenry it has 
had the opposite effect of spreading doubt, 
suspicion and distrust.” 

O'Brien feels confident that the basic 
American sense of fair play, once the public 
is aware of the dangers, will check this drift 
toward supervising everybody. We feel sure 
it will, too, but the time has come for intelli- 
gent review of the whole proliferating welter 
of security rules. We need another con- 
sidered look at what our real security ob- 
jectives ought to be, and how best to meet 
them. 

Security is too important a matter to be 
decided by policemen. Every security de- 
cision ought to be in the hands of men with 
a sense of law, of psychology, of politics and 
of history. Since there is a shortage of such 
men, the administrative procedures them- 
selves must be more carefully drawn, so as 
to give the individual some of the same pro- 
tections he can demand in a court of law. 
Democracy’s job is to limit the areas of suspi- 
cion, not widen them. Not even a police 
state can be 100 percent riskproof; and our 
real security rests on the trust citizens have 
in one another. 


New Merger Efforts Made by Bethlehem 
and Youngstown; Action by Brownell 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Attorney 
General Brownell on September 30, 1954, 
disapproved a proposed merger between 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. on the ground 
that it would violate the Celler Anti- 
merger Act. Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town now propose to get around that rul- 
ing by suggesting that they would in- 
crease their combined capacity by 12 
percent—adding 2 million tons of ca- 
pacity in the Chicago district and 1 mil- 
lion tons in the Youngstown area—if the 
Attorney General will immunize their 
merger from antitrust prosecution. 

How can the augmentation of a wrong 
excuse that wrong? It is to be hoped 
that the Attorney General will assert 
that such a transparent subterfuge gives 
ri basis for reversal of his stand thus 

ar. 

The officials of Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town have the temerity to say that un- 
less their merger is approved and a vio- 
lation of law condoned, the public will 
not get additional steel capacity. That 
must not be sanctioned by the Attorney 
General. Although the public needs 
more steel, the price proposed—immu- 
nity from antitrust prosecution—cannot 
be paid. 

To allow this merger on the basis now 
suggested would decrease competition 
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in the steel industry all the more, and 
would exacerbate the evil. 

I urge Attorney General Brownell to 
make known immediately his condem- 
nation of this proposal to get around his 
ruling. 


School-Lunch Cost Increase Posing 
Legislative Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks and to in- 
clude other material, I take this oppor- 
tunity to request the reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of an article 
which appeared recently in the Florida 
Times-Union; -It deals in a clear and 
straightforward manner with the always 
important subject of the school-lunch 
program, both from the State and na- 
tional levels: 

SCHOOL-LUNCH Cost INCREASE POSING 

LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM 


(By Clifton L. Paisley) 


TaLLAHASSEE, March 28.—Should the State 
step in with a financial assist for little John- 
nie, who is having to plunk down a nickel 
or so more of Daddy’s money for a school 
lunch? 

That is a question which has been silently 
building up for a decision by the legislators, 
who have been hearing a lot more on the 
question of whether to raise the pay of John- 
nie’s teacher $250 a year. 

According to the State department of edu- 
cation which has been getting up some in- 
formation on the subject, the cost to the 
State of an aid program of the sort would 
be a tidy $5,100,000 for the biennium. 

Whether the forthcoming legislature is 
asked for the sum may depend on the State 
advisory council on education, which is 
scheduled to hear something on the subject 
at a meeting set for next Friday. 

Mrs. Thelma Flanagan, supervisor of the 
school lunch program for the office of School 
Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey, said today 
that such an appropriation at the most 
would peg lunch prices where they are and 
perhaps reduce them in some places where 
participation in the program is falling off 
because of the high price. 


PRICES RISE SHARPLY 


School lunch prices have risen sharply in 
recent years, she said, and added: 

“We find that in prosperous communities 
there is a falling off of participation when 
the price is raised higher than 25 cents and 
in less prosperous communities when it is 
raised higher than 20 cents. 

“Just to see whether a reduction in price 
wouldn't cause a lot more children to buy 
school lunches, we asked one school some- 
time ago to reduce the price from 25 to 20 
cents for a trial period. 

“When it did we found there was an 18 
Percent increase in participation. 

“We have just completed a survey of 787 
Schools in the State, though, and find that 
74 percent of them, serving 81 percent of the 
children, had prices of 25 cents or more. 
Back in 1951-52, the percentage of schools 
with these prices was 65. 

“In the just completed survey, the largest 
number of schools, 454, had a price of 25 
cents, 101 had a price of 30 cents and 27 had 
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a price of 35 cents. There was one school. 


with a price of 40 cents. 

“On the other hand, 152 schools had a 20- 
cent meal and one school evidently because 
of local subsidy, had a price of only 5 cents.” 


FEDERAL AID DECREASED 


Along with higher food costs has gone a 
decrease in Federal aid and both of these fac- 
tors have served to increase the price paid 
by the child. 

“Back in 1946-47, when the average cost 
of a school lunch—as distinguished from 
the price charged the child—was 21 or 22 
cents, the Federal aid amounted to 9 cents 
per lunch,” Mrs. Flanagan said. 

“Today, with the average cost 34 cents per 
lunch, Federal aid amounts to only 3.2 cents. 
The children themselves are bearing the 
brunt of both the increase in cost and the 
reduction in Federal aid.” 

Despite higher prices charged, more chil- 
dren are buying school lunches every year, 
Mrs. Flanagan said. In 1952 the percentage 
was 59 and today it is 66. 

“That might seem to contradict my pre- 
vious statement,” she said, ‘‘but the increase 
is because of better facilities, more consolida- 
tion and stressing the program. In Louisi- 
ana, where fewer children had lunches than 
in Florida a few years ago, 90 to 95 percent 
now get them. They have a strong State 
program. 

“And we do know that more Florida chil- 
dren bring their own lunches than a few 
years ago.” 

The food in the school lunch program re- 
presents only part of the cost. There is the 
expense of preparing and serving it, a job 
done by about 4,000 persons. Food costs, 
however, have increased more than other 
costs. 

In the 1949-50 biennium for instance, food 
cost $12,800,000 and other costs came to 
$7,300,000, while for the present biennium 
the food bill will be an estimated $23,300,- 
000 and other costs will be $10,600,000. 

It is estimated that during the biennium 
starting July 1, food costs will come to $33,- 
800,000 and other costs to $14,400,000. 

_In Mrs. Flanagan’s opinion, the children 
(except in instances of financial hardships) 
should pay the cost of the food but the tax- 
payer should bear the overhead costs. 

The $5,100,000 is the estimate of State 
funds needed to finance a nutritionally ade- 
quate program based on probable needs, she 
said. 

“I know this,” she added, “if the State 
doesn’t provide the money than either (1) 
there will have to be further increases of 
prices, (2) there will be fewer free lunches, 
or (3) there will be less food on the plate.” 

Although lunch prices have been on the 
increase, Mrs. Flanagan said, she reported one 
bright spot on the school food price front— 
the price of milk. 

Under a new Federal subsidy program 
started last fall, the Federal Government will 
pay 4 cents of the cost of every glass of 
milk in addition to what children had been 


paying. 


Navy Hamburger: Facts Not Headlines 
Show Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
headlines and despite demogogery on the 


Navy’s supply of canned hamburger, the 
facts show that Secretary of the Navy 
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Charles S. Thomas and his able col- 
leagues in the Defense Department have 
exercised considerable good judgment 
and commonsense in remedying this 
holdover situation from Truman days, 
and, in fact, started this job long before 
the Hoover Commission pointed out the 
situation. 

Washington correspondent Virginia 
Kelly reviews the facts in the following 
column which appeared in the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram, amongst other 
newspapers: 


“HAMBURGER CHARLIE” GIves His SIDE OF 
GREAT DEBATE 
(By Virginia Kelly) 

Defense Secretary Wilson has a rugged 
sense of humor and likes to be called “Engine 
Charlie.” Recently, he has been joshing his 
friend, Navy Secretary Thomas by calling 
him “Hambugger Charlie.” 

Secretary Thomas takes the joke in good 
spirit, but neither he nor high ranking offi- 
cers are amused at the steaming hamburger 
controversy. 

According to Secretary Thomas and Navy 
Officers this is the hamburger story: 

The Navy has had a special combat reserve 
of reduced fat hamburgers. The meat is 
partially cooked, needs no refrigeration and 
can be eaten out of the cans, or warmed or 
cooked, on the beaches or in other emergency 
locales, 

The hamburgers are not for general Navy 
use but are reserved for emergency use when 
Marines are deployed suddenly as in the 
Korean conflict. 

Normally, the meat is issued only to cer- 
tain small craft without adequate refrigera- 
tion. Since it is necessary to rotate the meat 
in order to keep it fresh, it is sometimes 
issued to general messes of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

The present stocks are in excess for emer- 
gency use because early in 1954 requirements 
for Marine emergency use were decreased by 
about 360,000 pounds. Early in 1955 the 
substitution program was speeded up to re- 
duce excess stocks and to rotate the “burg- 
ers.” On March 31, 1955, the Navy had only 
154,000 pounds in excess of its requirements, 
This is about a 5 months’ supply at current 
issue rates, 

The Navy does not have a 1,400-year supply 
of hamburgers at the Naval Supply Center in 
Oakland. The Oakland center has no ham- 
burger in excess of emergency requirements. 
The Oakland supply could be served in 1.75 
meals. The Navy could use its entire ham- 
burger reserve in five meals if it were not 
necessary to keep a reserve. 


Foreign Policy Speech Delivered by Hon. 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, at 
Appleton, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a foreign 
policy address delivered by me at Apple- 
ton, Wis., on May 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Fellow Americans, I want to speak to you 
tonight about our foreign policies. I admit 
thet these past few months—when I speak to 
the American people—I talk about little else 
but foreign policy. But foreign policy mat- 
ters have got to be talzed about, and thought 
about and prayed about—unceasingly—tfor 
the very good reason that if we continue to 
meke mistakes in this field, all that we may 
say or Go in the domestic field will be just 


s much wasted brenth and wasted exercise. . 


What do we gain, for example, by reducing 
taxes or raising farm prices—if tomorrow in- 
ternational communism succeeds in taking 
over America? 

None of us, I suppose, would claim that 
American foreign policy over the past 10 
years has been successful. But I am not here 
tonight to list the failures—let’s leave that 

esk to the historians. Our job is not to re- 
ite the mistakes but to try to discover their 
causes. 

At the same time, we have got to keep 
clearly in mind just how badly we have failed 
over the past 10 years. I think we will de- 
mand a bettcr foreign policy from our Gov- 
ernment if we remember the horrible depths 
of the tragedy—the human tragedy—that 
has befallen civilization since the end of 
World War II. 

Do you remember your feeling of optimism 
just 10 years ago this month? It was V-E 
Day, May 1945. Do you remember the 
blessed relief in knowing that suffering was 
nearly over for the human race? Do you 
remember your bright hopes for the future? 
And why shouldn't you have had bright 
hopes for mankind? After all, this country 
possessed the mightiest military machine 
the world had ever known. And our leaders 
had promised to use all our power to stamp 
out tyranny and bring freedom to oppressed 
peoples. We had said in the Atlantic 
Charter: 

“(We) * * * desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned * * * 
(We) respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and * * * (we) wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 

Three months later we heard about the 
atcm bomb. It was frightening news, but 
at the same time reassuring—because we 
knew then, for sure, that no force on earth 
would dare defy us. We had an unchal- 
lenged monopoly on the bomb. If interna- 
tional communism wanted to follow in the 
footsteps of Hitlerism and attempt to con- 
quer the world by force, we could prevent it. 
Since we had the bomb, we were in a posi- 
ticn to stop communism in its tracks—and 
to roll it back. To be sure, Soviet armics 
had already occupied Eastern Europe. But 
with the bomb in our exclusive possession, 
they would not dare have remained, if we 
told them to get out. Yes, there was good 
reason to believe that the world would at 
last be blessed with freedom and peace—if 
only we would act boldly and wiscly. 

But you know what happencd. We were 
neither courageous nor wise. We let the 
golden opportunity pass. Soviet Russia con- 
eolidated her control over the unfortunate 
nations of Eastern Europe—one by one. 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria—listen to the 
rolicall, the tragedies we might have pre- 
vented—Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Hungary. In 1948 Czechoslovakia fell. In 
1949 it was China, the most populous nation 
in Asa world. In 1954 it was northern Indo- 
china. 


In this short period of time—10 years— 
nearly 700 million human beings lost their 
freedom and became Communist slaves. 
This is both a gross figure and the net figure. 
For not a single fresh entry appears on our 
side of the ledger. There is not a single 
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nation that has regained its freedom. There 
is not a single suman being—unless he is a 
lucky fugitive—who was under the Commu- 
nist heel in 1945 and has obtained his free- 
dom since then. That is the score to date: 
700 million to nothing. 

We should remember, too, that commu- 
nism has not once given up the offensive; 
it has never stopped advancing. And the 
free world has consistently backtracked— 
by retreat or appeasement or surrender. 
The three horsemen—appeasement, retreat, 
and surrender. Like the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, they are the evils of our time. 

In Korea we appeased—we gave the Com- 
munists an armistice (which they soon 
broke) just when we were poised to drive 
them back to the Yalu. 

In Indochina we surrendered. At the in- 
famous Geneva Conference we surrendered 
12 million human beings to communism. 
Some people have the idea that Asiatics 
don’t much care whether they lose their free- 
dom. But do you know that in spite of all 
the attempts of the Vietminh Communists 
to keep them in chains, 900,000 Indochinese 
have abandoned thcir homes in Communist 
territory and fied to southern Indochina. 
These pitiable souls—900,000 of them—are 
now wandering about, without homes, with 
not enough to eat, in a country torn by civil 
war. Most of these people are deeply re- 
ligious and would rather endure these suffer- 
ings than be unable to worship God as they 
choose. 

Then, in the Tachen Island crisis of 8 
months ago we retreated. The free worid had 
a bastion off the northern coast of China 
from which we ordered Chiang Kai-shek to 
retreat. 

In all these years we have been unable to 
wrest the initiative from the Communists. 
The question right now, for example, is not 
whether Red China will consume Quemoy 
and the Matsu Islands—but when. 

So much for the tragedy that is behind us. 

The temptation is very great to settle on 
this factor or that one as the single cause of 
our foreign policy debacles. But there are, 
of course, many causes; and I hope, as the 
weeks go by, to talk about them to the Amer- 
ican people—one by one. Tonight, however, 
there are two such causes to which I want 
to give special attention. 

One is the appalling absence of moral 
courage that has marked recent national ad- 
ministrations. And I must admit—even 
with a Republican administration—that on 
this score things are not improving. I think 
if you search our 180-year national history 
you will not find a more shameful episode 
than the refusal of the current administra- 
tion to secure the freedom of our Korean 
prisoners of war. 

Now, I’ve talked about the prisoner-of- 
war situation before—and I intend to go on 
talking about it. But there are two facts 
I don’t think I have stressed enough—and 
these go a long way toward proving that 
our Government lacks the moral qualities 
of honesty and courage. Z 

First, most Americans have the impression 
that only 11, or perhaps 15, American service- 
men are in Communist concentration camps. 
This is absolutely untrue and the adminis- 
tration press agents who continue to use 
these figures know perfectly well that they 
are false. The figure was originally 944. 
That was back in September 1953—right 
after the postarmistice prisoner exchange 
was supposed to have been completed. 
Since then that figure has been reduced by 
463—463, as nearly as we can tell, have been 
murdered—they have been shot or allowed 
to die by their Communist torturers, which 
is the same thing. There are thus 481 Amer- 
ican uniformed men left in Communist 
prisons. Remember that figure—481; it rep- 
resents the latest information we have, as 
unearthed by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Investigations only 2 weeks ago. 
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Now, the second item of misinformation is 
this: Most Americans are under the impres- 
sion that the administration first found out 
about this Communist treachery last Novem- 
ber when Red China announced it was going 
to try several of our airmen as spies. This 
is also untrue, although the administration 
is doing its level best to sell the idea to the 
country. I have here in my hand a docu- 
ment prepared by the Defense Department 
in September 1953. It proves that the ad- 
ministration knew the full story then. 
(Read from document.) 

The administration has thus had since 
September 1953 to obtain the release of our 
prisoners—nearly 2 years—and what has 
been done about it? You, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, know the full story. Two weeks ago 
I thought I might learn something that was 
not public information, Our Senate com- 
mittee thought the administration might be 
doing something behind the scenes, so we 
called top State and Defense Department 
officials to an executive session to find out 
what was going on. This is one executive 
session whose results I can disclose. I can 
reveal what administration officials told us— 
because they told us nothing. They had 
nothing to tell us. Absolutely nothing was 
being done beyond what we and the public 
had read in the newspapers. 


And what had we read in the newspapers? 
That the President had mentioned the 
American airmen in one of his letters to 
General Zhukov, his Moscow pen pal. Now, 
I don’t like to speak lightly of the Presi- 
dent—or disrespectfully. But neither can I 
treat lightly the spectacle of our Govern- 
ment doing nothing to free our soldiers— 
except trying to soft-soap a Communist thug. 
I cannot treat lightly the spectacle of the 
mightiest nation on earth refusing to lift a 
finger to protect the young men who have 
gallantly defended it. 

Some say the administration is still work- 
ing through the United Nations to obtain 
the prisoners’ release. But there is not the 
slightest indication that the U. N. is even 
interested in the problem. The U. N. made 
the great gesture of sending its Secretary 
General to a jasmine tea party in Peiping. 
After this bit of futile dramatics, our noble 
international organization lost interest in 
ae troops that supposedly fought under its 

g. 

But however contemptible is the attitude 
of the U. N., the primary blame does not 
rest there. Let's not make that mistake. 
An American Army is still the responsibility 
of America. When the Senate ratified the 
U.N. Charter, it did not thereby repeal article 
II, section 1 of the Constitution of the United 
States—which makes the President the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. We did not relieve the Presi- 
dent of the duty of protecting our fighting 
men and give it to the U. N. God help us 
if we ever do that. 

The President, I am sure, is aware of his 
obligations; but why doesn’t he do some- 
thing about them? Who is tying his hands? 
Why doesn’t he exercise his Executive power 
to allot foreign aid appropriations in the 
way I have so often suggested? Why doesn't 
he put Communist China in an economic 
straitjacket by telling our alleged European 
allies that they will get not one red cent of 
our money as long as they ship to Red China? 
Such a policy would get results. 

Moral cowardice is one of the explanations 
of the sad state of world affairs. It is one 
of the reasons other nations don't keep their 
agreements with us. They don’t have to. 
They can get away with deceit and treachery 
and broken promises. They can insult us 
and then thumb their noses. What respect, 
after all, can you have for a nation that 
abandons its fighting men after a war is 
over? The world must learn that when an 
American soldier goes overseas, he packs on 
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his shoulders the entire strength and power 
of the United States of America. 

May I remind you, my fellow Americans, 
that we have criminally prosecuted several 
of our soldiers who were traitors—who aban- 
doned their country during the Korean war, 
I say that a country cannot long go on pun- 
ishing its soldiers for abandoning it when 
the country abandons its soldiers. 

The American people must speak out on 
this issue. They must remind our Govern- 
ment that the Nation owes the same duty to 
the soldier as the soldier owes to the Nation. 

The second cause of our foreign policy 
failures that I want to mention tonight is 
our constant fear of calling the Communists’ 
bluff. The Red sword-rattlers have learned 
that nosy threats intimidate us. At this 
very moment, Chou En-lai’s tought talk is 
persuading us that we must give up Quemoy 
and the Matsus—even though these islands 
are vital to America’s and the free world’s 
security. 

If these islands fall, it will be a military 
disaster of the first order. For they are im- 
mensely important to the defense of For- 
mosa. The administration is now encour- 
aging the belief that Quemoy and the Matsus 
have no military value, so it will be useful 
tonight if we outline the military factors 
involved. I think the country suffers seri- 
ously from a lack of information on this 
subject. 

First of all, the island of Quemoy lies only 
a few thousand yards off the Communist port 
of Amoy. Amoy is the place from which the 
Communists plan to launch an invasion fleet 
against Formosa. At the moment, however, 
the Communists cannot amass their invasion 
fleet because heavy Nationalist guns on 
Quemoy can rake the entire area. That’s 


why the Reds are so anxious to take Quemoy. | 


Second, the Matsu Islands are only a few 
miles from the important Communist city 
of Foochow. Foochow is important to the 
Communists because it has the only sizable 
navy yard equipped to build armored junks 
which the Communists plan to use in their 
invasion of Formosa. At the present time 
the Communists can’t use the Foochow navy 
yard because they have to bring materials 
that are used in building the junks by sea 
to Foochow. The Matsu Islands control the 
sea approach to Foochow. Consequently the 
Communist junk-building program is largely 
blocked. 

Third, the Quemoy and Matsu Islands sit 
astride Communist shipping routes running 
all the way from Canton to Shanghai. 
Coastal communication by sea is impossible 
to the Communists so long as Quemoy and 
the Matsus remain in Nationalist hands. 

Fourth, the Communist airbase nearest 
Formosa is some 200 miles inland from the 
coast. The broken terrain in that area 
makes it impossible to have airfields right 
along the coast. But the island of Quemoy 
has three airfields and room for more. If 
the Communists should take that island 
their air run to Formosa would be cut down 
by over a half. 

Fifth, the airfields on Quemoy are inval- 
uable advance bases for Chiang Kai-shek in 
the event that Formosa is attacked. Now 
Nationalist aircraft are 150 miles closer to 
Communist targets than should they have 
to fly from Formosa itself. Quemoy is an 
aircraft carrier permanently anchored a few 
thousand yards off the enemy coast—and 
one, to boot, that cannot be sunk. 


Now just as Quemoy and the Matsus are 
Formosa’s first line of defense, Formosa, in 
turn, is an important link in our whole de- 
fensive position in the western Pacific. 
That great strategist and statesman, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, has pointed out that For- 
mosa is the key to our island defense Chain. 
If Formosa should fall, the enemy would 
sit astride the middle of our line leaving 
our right and left flanks fatally exposed. 
Japan and the Philippines wouid be vul- 
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nerable; our mainland positions—Korea in 
the north and Vietnam, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya in the south—would, for all practical 
purposes, have fallen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Once our western Pacific line has been 
pierced, the Communists can afford to set 
their sights on Hawaii and California. 

The crisis over Quemoy and the Matsus 
cries for an unequivocal declaration by the 
President that the Peiping regime may have 
those islands only when it has defeated the 
United States of America. It is highly im- 
probable that the Communists would try 
to stretch their luck in the teeth of such 
a warning. But when we refuse to say what 
we will do, we invite the Communists to 
attack, and put ourselves in the position of 
having to fight or surrender. The Presi- 
dent’s silence is pushing us into that awful 
dilemma whose horns are appeasement and 
war. 


The John Day Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a copy of an editorial from the Corvallis 
(Oreg.) Gazette-Times of May 21 and 
also a copy of a letter which Senator 
NEUBERGER wrote to the editor of the 
Gazette-Times. The letter is in criti- 
cism of an editorial explaining the John 
Day bill, H. R. 5789, and the instant edi- 
torial is in answer to that letter. 

This letter and answering editorial 
bring out so many of the unfounded 
questions which the opposition to this 
legislation ask and answers them so 
clearly that I would like for them to 
become a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I ask for their insertion: 

THE NEUBERGER LETTER 

We did not contend the Northwest has 
been getting too much of the Federal public- 
works budget, but that we have been most 
fortunate in the past to have received as 
much money as we did. While this may 
not have been out of proportion to our needs, 
it was certainly out of proportion to our 
population and taxes paid. You know this 
and so do Congressmen from other sections 
of the country. 

Like you, we would like to see the North- 
west get 100 percent of the budget and real- 
ize this wouldn’t be enough to do the com- 
plete job. Everyone, also including you, 
know that former Senator Cordon and our 
Republican House delegation did a wonder- 
ful thing in getting one-third of this budget 
for us. 

It will be most interesting to see if you, 
as Senator Cordon’s replacement, can equal 
this record. Since the Republication dele- 
gation talked the money out of a Congress 
dominated for the most part by Democrats, 
it should be easy for you as a Democrat not 
only to exceed this record but to improve 
upon it. 

We don’t go along with the entire Colorado 
River program any more than you do. You 
voted properly, but how could Morse vote 
for it? At least the McKay position is con- 
sistent—he is willing to spend Federal money 
where private money cannot or will not do 
the job. 

We don’t know how accurate your power 
sale figures are and will be interested in 
knowing the answer to your accusation and 
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will write to Mr. Coon to see what he says. 
However, we do know the bill authorizes 
sale of the power on a prepaid basis to all. 
power outlets—public and private—so it is 
not just the reactionary political forces who 
are concerned. 

Speaking of the preference clause and 
your charging yourself with protecting the 
public interest, will you please explain to a 
dumb editor just how this preference clause 
works to the best interests of all of the said 
public? 

The preference clause, as we understand 
it, governs the sale of Government-produced 
electric power. Now suppose the Govern- 
ment builds a flood-control dam and has as a 
by-product a large amount of power to sell. 
Is it not logical that the Government, after 
establishing a price for the power, would sell 
it without discrimination to any distributor 
who wanted it—whether municipalities, 
REA co-ops, or the publicly regulated pri- 
vate utilities? But, again as we understand 
it, the preference clause won’t permit that 
* * * it makes it obligatory that his power 
must go first to customers of certain public 
bodies. 

We interpret this to mean that “prefer- 
ence” makes sure that certain consumers 
(distinguished largely by the fact that they 
do not get power from electric companies— 
are allowed to buy electricity which all the 
taxpayers pay for; while other citizen tax- 
payers who do buy their electricity from 
electric companies (about 80 percent of all 
the consumers) may have only what’s left 
over—if any. 

Now this 80 percent of the people pay a 
lot of their taxes through the power com- 
panies (20 percent of all private-power util- 
ities income is paid back out in taxes) but 
these same taxes are not paid proportionate- 
ly by users through the REA power com- 
panies. So it would seem that the prefer- 
ence Clause subsidizes the users of public 
power and these people pay less in taxes 
through their power supplier to create the 
dams which provide the power on which 
they have a preference. 

If the above interpretation is correct, how 
is it that you, who have charged yourself 
with looking out for the interests of the 
people, are only concerned with protecting 
the unfair advantage of the 20-percent. 
minority? 

Perhaps you will straighten us out in our 
fallacious reasoning on this preference mat- 
ter because we know you want to represent 
all of the people as well as the squirrels. 


NEUBERGER ON JOHN DAY 
To the EDITOR: 

I have read your editorial of May 11 criti- 
cizing my opposition to the Coon partner- 
ship bill for John Day Dam, I believe your 
readers may be interested in some facts 
which the editorial did not disclose. 

You infer that—because the Northwest 
gets one-third of the Nation’s Federal funds 
for multipurpose river projects—this is too 
much. I contend that—because of the power 
potential and the need in the Northwest— 
this is too little. We have 42 percent of the 
Nation’s waterpower potential, and the vol- 
ume of water carried by the Columbia poses 
one of the worst fiood-control problems in 
the Nation. Would you propose that the 
money be spent where there is no power 
potential and no flood-control problem, 
merely to equalize geographically the distri- 
bution of funds 

You said there are no funds for John Day 
as a Federal project. The total cost of John 
Day as an authorized Federal project would 
be about $310 million. Yet you do not ex- 
plain why Secretary McKay is urging Con- 

to authorize $1,815,000,000 worth of 
Federal projects on the upper Colorado 
River. 

Evidently, according to McKay and Coon, 

there is not $310 million in the United States 
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Treasury for John Day Dam, but there is 
6 times this much for projects on the upper 
Colorado. 

Of course, the real reason for this contrast 
is easy to see. John Day is a marvelous 
power site coveted by the private utiilties. 
The sites on the upper Colorado are mar- 
ginal and of poor quality. McKay is quite 
willing to have these developed as Federal 
projects. 

The Cordon-Coon John Day bill of 1954 
provided that power companies would put 
up $164 million to get the power facilities 
for 50 years. The bill was defeated when 
Senator Morse and others opposed it. Now, 
the Coon John Day bill of 1955 provides that 
the companies put up $273 million. Isn’t 
this a bald confession that the 1954 version 
tried to deprive the public of $109 million? 
How much will the 1956 bill offer? 

According to the Army Engineers, the power 
facilities of John Day are worth $25,538,000 
annually. Over 50 years this would amount 
to a total of $1,276,900,000 worth of elec- 
tricity at wholesale, for the utilities to sell at 
a profit. No wonder the reactionary political 
forces in our State are trying so hard to put 
across the Coon bill for the private power 
companies. What a bargain they would get. 

Partnership power would be high-cost 
power. Private utilities pay more interest 
for thelr money than does the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In addition, partnership power 
would not be pooled as to costs with the ex- 
tremely cheap energy now obtained from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. Fur- 
thermore, piecemeal use of the river reduces 
administrative efficiency, increases conflicts 
over use of this great national asset. 

Your editorial did not mention the out- 
standing farmers’ rural electric cooperatives, 
like the Benton-Lincoln Cooperative, which 
are dependent on the Columbia River Fed- 
eral dams for their energy. Yet, under the 
Coon bill for John Day, the preference clause 
protecting these co-ops will die. The kilo- 
watts will be monopolized by private com- 
panics. Where will the co-ops turn for 
power? They have no generating sources of 
their own. 

As a United States Senator, I regard myself 
as charged with protecting the public inter- 
est. That is why I oppose the Coon bill to 
surrender the John Day power facilities to 
private utility companies for half a century. 

I appreciate the fine willingness of the 
editor of Gazette-Times to open his letter 
columns to discussion of this crucial issue 
to our State. 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Address Delivered by the Governor cf 
Maryland at University cf Maryland 
Commencement Exercises in Heidel- 
berg, Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 
27, 1955, Theodore R. McKeldin, Gov- 
ernor of the Free State of Maryland, de- 
livered an address during the University 
of Maryland commencement exercises in 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

We in Maryland are proud and happy 
that uncer this administration and that 
of Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, president of 
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the University of Maryland, the school 
has now been fully accredited. And we 
feel that Governor McKeldin’s address 
is the type of statement that will do 
much to bind together the educated peo- 
ples of the free world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address delivered by Governor McKeldin 
printed in the Appendix of today's REC- 


ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

The native of any country, when he stands 
on foreign soil, must be on guard against 
the natural human tendency to assume that 
the people to whom he speaks know more 
than they actually know about the speaker’s 
country. This applies with great force to 
Americans because our system of govern- 
ment, which seems simple to us who have 
always known it, is in fact complex and con- 
fusing to people who have lived under a 
different system. 

For instance, a European may be excused 
for assuming that because I am an official 
at home I am an official everywhere; and be- 
cause I am a Governor of a State, therefore 
I must be a representative of the State De- 
partment. Neither is true. In Maryland, 
indeed, when I speak as Governor what I say 
is an cfficial utterance. But beyond the 
bounds of Maryland and especially beyond 
the bounds of the United States I am, as far 
as the State Department is concerned, a 
private citizen speaking for myself alone. 

The point is more than academic; it has a 
highly practical significance for an Ameri- 
can making a public address in a foreign 
country. The law of the United States is 
severe upon any private citizen who goes 
abroad pretending to be a representative of 
the Federal Republic; under a statute en- 
acted in 1799 he is subject to a heavy fine 
and a long term of imprisonment, and he is 
not excused if it happens that he is, in fact, 
a representative of one of the 48 States. 

When I bring greetings from my State to 
the University of Maryland in Germany I 
speak with authority for the people of Mary- 
land, but it must be understood that when I 
say more I am speaking as an individual, ex- 
pressing my own opinions, which are not 
necessarily those of the State Department 
or any other agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As Governor of Maryland I am happy 
to bring to all members of this university, 
whether students or teachers, the warm good 
wishes of the parent institution and of the 
State that it adorns; and the assurance that 
the people of Maryland regard the University 
of Maryland in Germany with increasing con- 
fidence and pride. 

So much is official; but I cannot let the 
occasion pass without speaking to you, un- 
officially, of what I believe to be the hopes 
and aspirations of thoughtful Americans in 
connection with this institution. This is 
not foreign policy, it is merely what intelli- 
gent Americans wish that foreign policy 
might accomplish. 

Heidelberg is an ancient and illustrious 
gcat of learning, one of the creative centers 
of that European culture from which Ameri- 
can culture is derived, one of the old fields 
from which, as Geoffrey Chaucer remarked, 
the new corn comes from year to year. The 
presence of a large number of Americans in 
this city affords an opportunity for a re- 
newal of touch with one of the original 
sources of our intellectual strength, and this 
renewal is bound to profit us. 

No doubt of this can possibly exist in the 
mind of anyone who has lived in Baltimore, 
Md., for it was there that the first Ameri- 
can university on the German model was 
founded. It is true that the Johns Hopkins 
University never bore much physical resem- 
blance to, say, Heidelberg; but German thor- 
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oughness, German precision, German indus- 
try in pursuing the truth, characterized it 
from the start, for many of its original mem- 
bers had been trained in Germany and were 
imbued with the spirit of German scholar- 
ship. The success of that institution was 
so great that within 10 years after its found- 
ing every important university in America 
was copying some of its methods. In the 
long life of a university, 10 years is a very 
brief period, so it is not misleading to say 
that German scholarship transplanted to 
Maryland was instantly successful. 

Let me emphasize that the immensely 
valuable part of our borrowing from Ger- 
many was no material thing. It is true that 
we imported, especially in the early days, 
German scientific apparatus, German books, 
German processes of various kind; but we 
were soon making our own apparatus, writ- 
ing our own books, devising our own proc- 
esses. One thing only we have never been 
able to improve, for one thing only we have 
found no substitute, which is German belicf 
that a scholar labors in vain unless he 
arrives at the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and that the dis- 
covery even of a small fragment of new truth 
is worth the labor of a lifetime. 

This is an austere crecd, implying that all 
scholars are in some sense failures, since 
none has arrived at the whole truth. But 
an ideal so high that it is beyond the reach 
of mortal man is by that fact a permanent 
ideal. Never quite to be attained, it is never 
to be discarded; and he who spends his life 
in pursuit of such an ideal is like the lover 
portrayed on Keats’ Grecian urn: 


“She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she he fair!” 


The moral and intellectual value of the 
gift of German scholarship is beyond compu- 
tation. It was not, of course, restricted to 
America. The whole republic of letters, all 
the world of science, has profited by it. But 
let that pass. What I am interested in today 
is the relation of two nations only, Germany 
and the United States, and I have wondered 
what, if anything, my country has to offer 
that in kind, if not in degree, might be re- 
garded as a fair exchange for the stimulus to 
learning that we obtained from Germany. 

The presence in Germany of many thou- 
sands of Amcricans, in and out of uniform, 
is, of course, an anomaly. Nobody planned 
it; it is an outcome of war and especially of 
the difficulty of establishing a just and last- 
ing peace after the catastrophe. But it is 
the mark of an ingenious and resourceful 
people that they are able to turn to account 
even an anomalous circumstance. Ameri- 
cans pride themselves on their ingenuity and 
resourcefulness; and I can imagine no better 
way of justifying that pride than by seizing 
the opportunity offered by the presence of 
sO many Americans in Germany, some of 
whom represent the vigor of the youth and 
some the maturity of its thought, to make a 
return to Germany of something that we 
owe her, 

I am not thinking primarily of material 
things. We have already contributed to the 
economic reconstruction of Germany and in 
so doing have made a fair return, I think, for 
instruments and books and other material 
goods by which we have profited. But these 
do not touch at all the great debt, which is 
the inspiration we received from German 
scholarship—not a material, but a spiritual 
value. 

Obviously, we cannot repay the debt in the 
same currency. The achievements of Amcri- 
can scholars have been creditable and every 
American takes pride in them; but we do not 
flatter ourselves that we have achieved so 
greatly that we are now in a position to in- 
struct and inspire the scholars of Europe. 
We must cast about for some other means of 
balancing the account, and the logical way 
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to do it is to ask what there is in American 
experience that is unique but that might be 
of value to others. 

It comes to mind that since 1783 the 
United States has been remarkably free of 
foreign pressure. We have had no powerful 
and dangerous neighbor on our borders, and 
for that reason have been able to concentrate 
on the problem of self-government under a 
representative democracy. Certainly others 
have been engaged in the same study, but 
none has been as free from distraction as the 
Americans; therefore, our ideas on the sub- 
ject ought to be exceptionally clear and defi- 
nite and, to the extent that they are sound, 
should be valuable to others. 

One thing that our relatively uninter- 
rupted study of domestic issues has made 
clear is that freedom from a foreign threat 
does not mean perfect safety. A representa- 
tive democracy is always threatened by foes 
from within—the disruptive force of greed, 
of course, but in addition to that prejudice, 
intolerance, arrogance, and corrosive hatreds 
carefully nourishedand kept alive through 
generations. Against those foes the United 
States has had to struggle constantly, and is 
still struggling; victory over them is a long 
way ahead, but at least we have not been 
utterly defeated and the struggle itself has 
brought certain rewards. 


The chief of these is the fact that this is a 


war in which we can invite all civilized men- 


to join us including those with whom we 
may have had political differences in the past. 
We cannot expect the German people, for 
example, to have any interest in projects for 
the aggrandizement, political or economic, 
of the United States, and we should be 
ashamed to suggest such a thing. But when 
the war is against the darkened mind, the 
frozen heart, the ethical and social ideals of 
Neanderthal man, whether in Heidelberg or 
in Maryland, we can expect them to be our 
loyal and enthusiastic comrades. 

The difficulty is to persuade mankind of 
the sincerity of our purpose and that diffi- 
culty makes you Americans now in Germany 
an outpost in a dangerous but extremely 
important position. Nothing that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of States can say is 
half as eloquent as what you do. For good 
or for ill, men will be persuaded by your 
acts who could never be persuaded by any- 
body’s words. 

I am happy to believe that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans have now attained a level 
of civilization at which they are determined 
to repudiate and reverse the grim maxim that 
has come down to us from the 13th century 
descriptive of a military victor: “Where the 
hooves of Genghis’ horse have trod the grass 
never grows again.” Until that longed-for 
day when war shall be abolished it is our 
aspiration to have men say “Where an Ameri- 
can army has passed the grass always grows 
again.” That is part of the explanation of 
a whole group of activities typified by the 
Marshall plan. Victory that ends with the 
destruction of your foeman is partial and 
incomplete; it reaches perfection only when 
you have converted him into a friend. 

But while I am certain that this is what is 
in the hearts of the American people, I am 
bound to admit that we have been confused 
and uncertain as to how to achieve it. After 
all, we are far indeed from being a nation of 
Saints and sages. Like other nations, we 
have our quota of men of ill will; and, worse 
than that, our best and wisest are still 
fallible mortals whose best intentions some- 
times produce the wrong results, driving 
them to lament with St. Paul, “what I 
irs that do I not; but what I hate, that 

oI.” 

The inevitable result is that the real pur- 
Pose of the American people is frequently 
misunderstood, not always by the fault of 
Other nations. It is true that our antago- 
nists have constantly misrepresented us, but 
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sometimes we have misrepresented ourselves 
through faulty information, or by the am- 
biguity of language. But misunderstand- 
ings are one of the conditions of human 


existence, and no wise man allows himself to- 


be driven to pessimism or cynicism because 
they arise. 

Yet all wise men are eager to prevent or 
remove them, and you Americans now in 
Germany are in an exceptionally favorable 
position to do that. Nor will your oppor- 
tunity end with your stay in this country. 
To the extent that you take back to America 
a true understanding of the country in which 
you have sojourned, you will be invaluable 
mediators with those of our people who tend 
to grow fainthearted because the organiza- 
tion of a just and lasting peace is so long 
delayed. 

This is why, as I said in the beginning, the 
University and State of Maryland look upon 
you with confidence and pride. In this 
ancient citadel of learning, this place 
hallowed for six centuries by memories of 
Germany’s great and good, you have been 
privileged to come into touch with that in- 
tellectual and spiritual power by comparison 
with which all physical force is a feeble and 
transient thing. To doubt that it will make 
you better Americans would be to doubt that 
the truth can make men free; and on your 
return you will be better equipped to share 
in the work of making a better America. 

Naturally, we look upon you with con- 
fidence and pride. The fact that “old, un- 
happy, far-off things” are responsible for 
your being here is no longer relevant. To 
the extent that you make the best that is in 
the mind and heart of America plain to those 
with whom you associate here; and to the ex- 
tent that you take back to Maryland or your 
own beloved State an understanding of the 
real greatness of Germany, you will make the 
grass grow again to cover and obliterate the 
scars of war. 

I covet the opportunity that this commis- 
sion gives you, and wish you Godspeed. 


Address by German Ambassador Heinz L. 
Krekeler Before National Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege this afternoon, at the National 
Press Club, to listen to a notable address 
delivered by His Excellency Heinz L. 
Krekeler, Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

I have known that distinguished 
statesman for approximately 5 years. 
About 5 years ago he came here as a 
sort of attaché of something which did 
not really exist. He has built up the 
Embassy, and has built up consulates 
throughout the country. He is a close 
friend of Chancellor Adenauer. He de- 
livered an excellent address, and sub- 
jected himself to questions by the press. 
They were really knotty questions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by this excellent statesman from 
Germany be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS By His ExcELLENCY AMBASSADOR 
HEINZ L. KRECKELER, THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1955 


Mr. President, gentlemen, I feel honored 
to have the chance to speak to you today. 
This is not the first time that I sit at this 
table. But this is my maiden speech to the 
National Press Club. My relationship with 
the American press has been a close and 
fruitful one right from the start. It began 
in June 1950. I had just landed in New 
York as the first postwar Consul General of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. My mis- 
sion was to be exclusively of a technical and 
not at all a political nature. Little did this 
dampen the inquisitive ardor of the Ameri- 
can reporters who met me. “What do you 
think of the Korean situation?” was their 
first quostion. My answer was what it had 
to be under the circumstances: “No com- 
ment.” A lot has happened between that 
first “No comment” and today’s opoprtunity 
to discuss with you the most burning po- 
litical problems of concern to us all. 

Let me interject here a word of thanks to 
you as members of the press. As one who 
has witnessed the downfall of the free press 
in his own country in 1933, I appreciate 
doubly the value of what a free press by its 
ceaseless discussion of the great issues can 
do to set things right in a world out of bal- 
ance through tyranny and war. 

Looking back upon those 5 years I 
mentioned, I cannot help but feel gratitude 
for the contribution of the press toward the 
goal recently achieved: The return of my 
country as an equal partner to the commu- 
nity of free nations. The American press in 
particular has had, I think, an outstanding 
share in the reestablishment of normal, that 
is friendly relations between the United 
States and Germany. 

What was the situation of my country in 
those June days 5 years ago? What were 
the main stations on the road we have tray- 
eled since? 


The Federal Republic of Germany was then 
not yet a year old. It had been formed out 
of the three Western zones of occupation, 
after all attempts on the part of the Western 
Powers to come to a workable agreement with 
the Soviet Union for the creation of a uni- 
fied government for all of Germany had 
ended in failure. Fifty million Germans 
were given an essential amount of freedom, 
successively enlarged, enabling them to form 
a democratically elected government. To 
this government was entrusted the task of 
rebuilding the greater part of Germany— 
three-fourths in terms of population—phys- 
ically, economically, politically, and morally, 
and of assuring thus the survival and rebirth 
of the country. To this government also 
was entrusted the responsibility to speak for 
those Germans who were unable to act in 
freedom. All this was achieved or at least 
set in motion by 1950. 


You know the results of this undertaking 
which at that time still was considered by 
many an experiment, the outcome of which 
was by no means certain. The success which 
we seem to consider today a foregone con- 
clusion was made possible by the willingness 
of my people to work, to rebuild, and to 
begin anew and by the enlightened states- 
manship of the Western Powers which rec- 
ognized that the new men in control in Ger- 
many held from deepest conviction the ideals 
common to all free countries, and that these 
men needed encouragement, help and active 
cooperation. This attitude on the part of 
the West and in particular on the part of 
the United States of America led to the 
unparalleled generosity by which Germany, 
until recently the deadly foe, was included 
in the general scheme for the rescue and re- 
covery of Europe. The Marshall plan and 
its European counterpart, the joint economic 
cooperation of the European countries had by 
1950 begun to yield its astonishing and bene- 
ficial results. 
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But one threefold question remained as 
yet unresolved: How was the peace of the 
world to be kept, nay, to be established, on 
firm foundations? How was the security of 
the West to be achieved? Finally: How was 
the division of Germany, both symptom and 
cause of the terrible East-West tension, to be 
overcome? 

The invasion of South Korea had revealed 
as if in a blinding fiash the full extent of 
the peril to the West. 

And, gentlemen, what was geat peril to 
the West in general, was greater peril to 
Germany in particular. 

Once again, western statesmanship, with 
insight and great moral courage, faced the 
conseguences. Pushing aside deeply rooted 
fears, habits of thought, and psychological 
obstacles of all kinds, it recognized that the 
inclusion of Germany in the economic re- 
building of Europe was insufficient. The 
West realized that its peace and security 
could neither be attained nor safeguarded 
without Germany's sharing in the common 
defense of the West. 

The Schuman plan of an integrated Eu- 
ropean economy was duplicated in the mili- 
tary field. There was to be created an inte- 
grated European military establishment as 
well. This in turn was to be part of the 
Atlantic defense alliance. This momentous 
development led by its own inner logic to 
another one: the conception and elaboration 
of a European political community. Vistas 
of the future opened before the European 
peoples such as had not existed for a long, 
long time. The antagonism, rivalries, and 
mutual frustrations of the old Continent 
seemed amenable to solutions on the higher 
plane of common interest and endeavor. 


The German people in particular saw a 
way before them of realizing their most 
legitimate national concerns as well as the 
possibility of making a real contribution to 
the welfare of the larger community of which 
they hoped to become an increasingly val- 
uable and integral part. 

You all know the sudden and tragic halt— 
although I believe we now see it was tem- 
porary only—to which this promising de- 
velopment came 9 months ago. I do not 
wish to cast blame in any direction. Per- 
haps all of us were aiming too high in too 
short a time. At any rate, the failure of 
EDC made imperative the attempt at an- 
other solution of our basic problem: the 
maintenance of peace and the securing of 
the West's position of freedom and inde- 
pendence. It seems to me too few of us 
realized last summer the tremendous peril 
in which the West found itself at that junc- 
ture. Perhaps this was fortunate, because 
a full realization on the part of our peo- 
ples might have resulted in something like 
panic at that moment. 

Fortunately, however, the statesmen of the 
West did realize the extent of the danger. 
For the third time, they rose to the challenge, 
and in an unprecedentedly short time they 
restored the situation. You all are familiar 
with the Treaties of Paris, creating the 
Western European Union and providing for 
the inclusion of Germany into NATO. It 
was only at the beginning of this month 
that this process was brought to its consum- 
mation. The unity of the West has been 
established in a measure not ever attained 
before. Secretary Dulles has, and I believe 
rightly, called it a turning-point in history. 

With startling rapidity the results of this 
long drawnout, patient, and constructive 
policy of the West have begun to come in. 
For years, the opponents of this policy of 
firmness and strength have tried to convince 
us that it would lead to increased tension, if 
not to something worse. Yet, what do we 
see? Acceptance of a four-power conference 
at the summit, suggested by one of the 
West's leading statesmen 2 years ago; con- 
clusion of a greatly improved treaty restor- 
ing freedom denied for 10 years, to Austria, 
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a voyage of Soviet leaders to Yugoslavia, and 
the sudden emergence of a climate of 
détente. 

Now, gentlemen, in this new situation, 
created, I repeat, by the policy of the West— 
a policy in which, I am proud to say, the 
Government I have the honor to represent 
here, has had its share—there exist side by 
side both new perils and new opportunities. 

As you know, I have just returned from 
consultations with Chancellor Adenauer, and 
you will with good reason expect to hear from 
me answers to the questions: How does 
Germany view the situation? What does 
Germany expect of it? Where do we go from 
here? 

First of all, these treaties which have 
restored our sovereignty we do not regard 
as an end, but as a firm and solid foundation 
on which to continue building and complet- 
ing the structure of European unity, not only 
in the military field, but also along the lines 
of closest cooperation in the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural sphere. 

We in Germany have now come to a new 
chapter in our postwar history and it may 
well turn out that all of us here are also 
witnessing the opening of a new chapter in 
the history of our times. Her geographical 
situation in the heart of Europe has made 
Germany one of the main battlegrounds in 
the cold war. Perhaps she could—some 
day—become the key to a solution of the 
problems still pending between East and 
West—provided that we all remain watchful 
and strong and continue to act in unison, 
with determination and great endurance. 

My Government's position in the East- 
West debate and on the question of reuni- 
fication of Germany is clear: We know that 
the greatest hope for the reunification of 
our country lies within a worldwide settle- 
ment of the present tension between East 
and West. We also know that we must not 
try for a reunification of Germany at a price 
or under conditions which would endanger 
our security. We cannot possibly agree, 
therefore, to any plans for a neutralization 
of Germany. We know too well that this 
would mean the collapse of the defensive 
system of the West, the eventual withdrawal 
of American troops from the Continent and 
the final loss of Germany, and with her 
certainly of all of Europe, to Soviet domi- 
nation. 

On the other hand, any solution on the 
basis of the status quo must be just as un- 
acceptable to us. Let me remind you of 
article 7 of the Paris Treaty. It reads as 
follows: 

“Pending the peace settlement the signa- 
tory states * * * will cooperate to achieve 
by peaceful means the common aim of a 
reunified Germany enjoying a liberal demo- 
cratic constitution like that of the Federal 
Republic and integrated within the Euro- 
pean community.” 

The reunification of my country is for us 
a problem which we face together with our 
friends. We are deeply gratified by the help 
and encouragement which we have received 
in this matter from the American Govern- 
ment as well as from the Governments of 
Great britain and France and of all the other 
NATO members. 

While we are anxious to explore any and 
all chances for easing international tension, 
we must never for a moment allow ourselves 
to be lured into neglecting our security. If 
I may say so, the problem of national secu- 
rity is not exclusively a problem of great 
powers like the Soviet Union, but it is also 
a matter of concern—perhaps even greater 
concern—to a much weaker country like 
Germany. 

Perhaps it would not be inappropriate here 
to recall certain developments of recent 
years. In good faith the western powers 
had discarded their weapons at the end of 
the most frightful of all wars. In the face 
of the terrible danger which threatened them 
from the East—and which became very real 
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with the outbreak of the Korean war—the 
free nations of the West reluctantly resolved 
to rearm in defense of their freedom and 
their age-old civilization. After many years 
of patient labor and with great individual 
sacrifices they have now succeeded in estab- 
lishing an effective defense system. The in- 
clusion of Germany will complete this sys- 
tem, so that after its implementation it will 
afford us protection from any sudden attack. 
It would be utterly irresponsible, not to say 
suicidal, were we to break it up. We must 
not waver in our determination to stand 
together in this decisive hour. Any kind of 
European security system without partici- 
pation of the United States—as it has been 
suggested by the Soviet Union—seems worth- 
less to us and could only result in establish- 
ing Soviet control over all of Europe. With- 
out American help no European country 
could ever hope to defend itself. 

Let me stress one other point: We Ger- 
mans have not concluded the Paris treaties 
so that we might be able to sell them as part 
of a deal with the Kremlin—as has been sug- 
gested in certain quarters. 

Chancellor Adenauer, as proof of our de- 
termination to adhere fully to our obliga- 
tions under the treaty, has just-emphasized 
that legislation will be passed as soon as 
possible enabling the Government to estab- 
lish the new armed forces. 

We believe that speedy implementation of 
the treaties is the most valuable contribu- 
tion the German people can make at this 
moment to the cause of freedom, 

It is our impression—supported by Soviet 
actions and statements—that the Soviet 
Union also basically recognizes the German 
people's moral right and natural desire for 
reunification. They ought to sense that the 
population of the Soviet Zone of Germany 
is hostile toward them. They ought to tire 
of having to maintain their regime by force 
and they ought to have given up their hope 
by now that they can ever succeed in turn- 
ing their zone into a real satellite country. 
As the self-determination of peoples is one 
of the basic human rights, so reunification 
in our opinion should not be made an object 
for bargaining and, in that sense, we feel 
that the Soviet Union is not morally justi- 
fied in asking a price for it. 

We demand nothing but our right in urg- 
ing that Soviet Russia set free the 18 million 
Germans to whom it denies freedom by means 
of force and permit them to be united with 
us. For the Soviet zone is nothing but Ger- 
man territory occupied by Soviet Russia. Ac- 
cording to the Hague Convention, Soviet 
Russia is under the obligation to administer 
this territory as a trustee, that is, in doing 
so to preserve the freedom and rights of the 
inhabitants, and to return the zone in this 
condition. 

We realize, however, that inclusion of 
all of Germany in the defensive system of the 
West—and there is no doubt that a reunified 
Germany would seek close association with 
the West—presents certain problems, mainly 
of a psychological nature, to the Soviet 
Union. And these problems will endure as 
long as the tension between East and West 
continues to exist. I believe that the West 
should be willing to discuss with the Soviet 
Union anything which would help to allay 
these groundless fears and which might make 
it easier for her to withdraw from central 
and eastern Germany. If there is anything 
within reasonable limits which we could of- 
fer as security to the Soviet Union, we should 
not hesitate to discuss it with her. 

At this stage of scientific progress, war has 
defeated its own purpose. It can never again 
be a mere instrument of policy for any na- 
tion—it only spells universal disaster and 
annihilation. We believe that the leaders of 
of the Soviet Union basically share this view. 
Only in general disarmament is there any 
hope for survival of mankind. We fervently 
hope that the great powers of the world will 
follow the wise counsel which President 
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Eisenhower gave in his famous speech of 
April 16, 1953, and realize their great respon- 
sibility—and opportunity—toward their peo- 
ple and all of mankind. 

My Government is greatly encouraged to 
know that the American Government, as well 
as our other friends in NATO, fully share 
these views. We sincerely hope that the 
four-power conference may bring us closer to 
finding a system of security which might be 
acceptable also to the Soviet Union and 
which would, some day, make possible a re- 
duction of costly armaments and free man- 
kind from the terrible nightmare of nuclear 
warfare. 

If we could achieve this, we would be jus- 
tified in having a vision which is very dear 
to me, as a scientist by training. I refer to 
to the vision of utilizing the great scientific 


———achievements of our age for the benefit of 


mankind, for the relief of suffering, and for 
the many humanitarian tasks which still lie 
ahead. 

For the first time in history we are part- 
ners with you in an alliance—an alliance 
formed under the threat of the great danger 
which besets us all. For us Germans this 
alliance is of the highest value. It secures 
our existence as a nation and a people. If 
we may follow-this great vision, we shall be 
allies beyond this; that is, in a common effort 


to strive for a brighter future for humanity. ' 


Thank you. 


The Hoax of Bipartisanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix.of the Rercorp, an ad- 
dress entitled “The Hoax of Bipartisan- 
ship,” delivered by me before the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on May 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

THE Hoax or BIPARTISANSHIP 


I have a reason for talking about biparti- 
sanship” to a group of advertisingmen. The 
idea of a “bipartisan foreign policy” is one 
of the most popular items on the political 
counter down in Washington. And I am 
hoping that you admen can explain to me 
how such a rotten apple ever got sold. 

The success of bipartisanship is baffling, to 
say the least. This is a phrase that breathes 
definance of our two-party tradition; it scoffs 
at the idea that a Congressman or Senator 
should do his own thinking; it tells him that 
his only function is to be a Charley McCarthy 
for the current White House tenant. But 
despite these rather formidable handicaps, 
bipartisanship is enjoying zooming sales on 
Capitol Hill. The Washington politician, 
these days, who does not sport a bipartisan 
label is like the teenager who does not wear 
bobby socks. 

Now I maintain that bipartisanship is a 
flagrantly transparent hoax, and I just refuse 
to believe that the American people—as dis- 
tinguished from some of their representa- 
tives—have been hypnotized by the deafen- 
ing drum beating in its behalf. 

The great evil of bipartisanship is that it 
has created an atmosphere of stultifying 
conformity in the foreign policy field. There 

& growing reluctance on the part of mem- 
bers of both parties to subject our inter- 
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national conduct to independent, critical 
evaluation. And at the same time an in- 
creasingly hysterical intolerance of those 
who do criticize and who do suggest alter- 
native policies. 

Let me give you an example of this. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, Senator JENNER, Of Indiana, 
delivered on the Senate floor a carefully 
reasoned and cogent address on our far 
eastern policy. He pointed out that all of 
the available clues suggest the administra- 
tion is going to surrender Quemoy and the 
Matsus to the Communists, and he urged the 
administration to change its mind. 

The next day, Governor Craig, of Indiana, 
an administration wheelhorse, let loose a 
frenzied personal attack on Senator JENNER. 
He didn’t bother to explain why Senator 
JENNER was wrong; he simply sputtered in- 
dignation at anyone who had the temerity 
to criticize the administration. Governor 
Craig reminded his audience that the White 
House always follows a policy—and you’ve 
heard this one—of “patience, firmness, and 
friendship.” And he concluded that since 
Senator JENNER didn’t understand that all 
the world’s problems are solved by such 
cliches, he was “neurotic.” 

And he is just one of thousands who in- 
sist that the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy, no matter how bad, must never be criti- 
cized. 

Now I think this intolerance, this unwill- 
ingness to discuss the issues—this toadyish 
subservience to the approved line—can be 
traced to the bipartisanship craze that first 
took hold 10 years ago. Bipartisanship orig- 
inally demanded only that the two political 
parties have a common foreign policy— 
which is bad enough; but it now demands 
that every Member of Congress toe the White 
House line—‘in the interest of national 
unity.” 

I think it is vitally important that we un- 
derstand the fallacies of this doctrine. The 
advantage of bipartisanship is supposed to 
be that foreign policy is put above politics. 
As a virtuous Senator or Congressman, you 
are asked to forego “partisan politics” in 
order to present to the world a front of na- 
tional unity. 

The trouble with this theory is that mat- 
ters which are represented as “partisan poli- 
tics” in the speeches of the palace guard and 
in the news stories of the kept press are of- 
ten matters of basic principle in the eyes of 
the Senator or Congressman involved. 


The hard truth of the matter is that there 
is nearly always fundamental disagreement 
on foreign policy matters—both between the 
parties and between the individual members 
of the parties. So what bipartisanship 
really means is that you should conceal your 
disagreement. You are supposed to pretend 
that you agree in order to convince the 
world that there is unity in America. You 
are supposed to abandon your principles, to 
ignore your personal judgments, to say that 
black is white and wrong is right, to do any- 
thing and everything that is needed to give 
the impression that everybody in America 
thinks alike. I just don’t believe that 
unity is worth that price. 

The prisoner-of-war problem affords a 
good example of the price, the pound of flesh, 
that bipartisanship exacts from those who 
disagree with the approved line. Let’s re- 
member that bipartisanship does not only 
mean that the opposition party and the 
administration must agree, but that every- 
body must toe the line. Now, if I, Joz Mc- 
CARTHY, were to play along with bipartisan- 
ship, I would be telling you that in my 
judgment everything possible is being done 
to secure the freedom of the 481 uniformed 
Americans in Communist prison camps. 
That is the current bipartisanship line. 
But I happen to believe that it is untrue. I 
happen to believe that we can do a good deal 
more than commission Dag Hammarskjold 
to discuss the subject with Chou En-lai over 
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a cup of jasmine tea. I believe we can do 
more than write polite letters to General 
Zhukov. I believe that we can and should 
put Communist China in an economic 
straitjacket until she decides to abide by the 
terms of the Korean armistice. 

I cannot subscribe to that topsy-turvy code 
of morality that permits this country to sub- 
ject some of its soldiers to criminal prose- 
cution for allegedly abandoning their coun- 
try in the Korean war, when the country 
turns around and abandons its soldiers. 

Bipartisanship would require me to aban- 
don these beliefs—or at least be quiet about 
them. But this I don’t propose to do when 
it means—as I see it—helping to prolong a 
human tragedy and helping to implant an 
indelible stain on our national honor. 

This is why I say bipartisanship is a hoax. 
It is supposed to be a noble gesture—it is 
supposed to be an act of self-denial in the 
interest of the Nation. But there is noth- 
ing particularly noble about trying to get 
the country 100 percent behind a policy you 
think is wrong. There is nothing very noble 
about agreeing that death or a life term in a 
Communist prison shall be our boys’ reward 
for fighting for their country. 

I sometimes wonder if the advocates of 
bipartisanship have thought through their 
position. They say it’s all right to disagree 
about foreign policy during an election cam- 
paign; but once the election is over, we must 
unite with the opposition. Well, why don't 
we apply that same principle to domestic 
policies? Why don’t we say we will forget 
all our campaign differences about Govern- 
ment subsidies, labor legislation, and what 
have you, and agree to have a bipartisan do- 
mestic policy for the next 4 years? Then 
we would really be united. 

When you come right down to it, bipar- 
tisanship is Just a $5 word for a two-bit 
theory—a theory that used to be known by a 
two-bit word, “‘me-tooism.” 

Bipartisanship is the first step toward es- 
tablishing a one-party system in this coun- 
try. Bipartisanship means that the minority 
must abandon its historic duty of acting as . 
a watchdog to alert the American people to 
the errors of the majority. And it’s for this 
reason that I refuse to have any part of it. 

Now it may seem a little strange that I, 
as a member of the party in power, should 
be criticising bipartisanship. The “in party” 
is, after all, supposed to be the one that 
benefits. But bipartisanship can be a two- 
edged sword, and the Republican Party has 
shown a remarkable talent for getting the 
American people cut by both edges. 

When Truman was President, some of my 
party—notably the late Senator Vanden- 
berg—cheerfully adopted the role of yes-men 
and promised to play the bipartisanship 
game with the administration. You know 
the results of that. The Republicans who 
followed Vandenberg simpy ratified Demo- 
crat errors and gave them a stamp of ap- 
proval. 

Now that a Republican administration is 
in power, the reverse is happening. Today 
the tail is wagging the dog instead of the 
other way around. 

Now let me spend the rest of my time giv- 
ing you specific examples of what I am talk- 
ing about. I charge that in every single 
instance in which Republican policy has 
differed substantially from Democrat pol- 
icy, the administration and the “toady wing” 
of the Republican Party have sooner or later 
adopted the Democrat policy. The craze of 
bipartisanship has resulted in the adoption 
of the Democrat policy on each 1 of the 7 
points of foreign policy that once separated 
Republicans from Democrats. 

Point 1: Let’s start off with the central 
foreign policy plank of the Republican plat- 
form of 1952. We Republicans promised that 
our election would—and now I quote directly 
from the platform—‘“mark the end of the 
negative, futile, and immoral policy of con- 
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tainment which abandons countless human 
begings to a despotism and godless terro- 
ism. * * * It will be made clear on the high- 
est authority of the President and the Con- 
gress that United States policy, as one of its 
peaceful purposes, looks happily forward to 
the genuine independence of those captive 
peoples.” 

In a word, the Republican policy was one 
of “liberation.” The Democrat policy was 
“containment”—trying to stop the Commu- 
nists but making no attempt to free en- 
slaved peoples. 

What happened? The administration in 
the interest of bipartisanship publicly adopt- 
ed, as the slogan of its foreign policy, the 
word “coexistence’’—which, of course, is just 
another word for containment. The Presi- 
dent even went so far as to say that any 
attempt by the free Chinese to recapture 
their homeland would be “an aggressive 
war.” Now I am not saying that coexistence 
is wrong because it is a Democrat. policy; 
but because like the Democrat policy of 
containment, it is a prescription for national 
suicide. The idea that the free world and 
communism can live side by side is a theory 
every bit as plausible as the contention that 
cancer and healthy tissue can subsist side 
by side in the human body. 

Point 2: Perhaps the most widely publi- 
cized promise of the Republican platform in 
1952 was that “The Government of the 
United States’—and I am again quoting di- 
rectly—“‘under Republican leadership, will 
repudiate all commitments contained in se- 
cret understandings such as those of Yalta 
which aid Communist enslavements.” The 
Democrat policy was, of course, not to re- 
pudiate Yalta. 

Again, what happened? Republicans in 
Congress tried, right after the inauguration 
in 1953, to pass a resolution repudiating our 
agreement to the enslavement of Poland and 
Yugoslavia and the dismemberment of 
China. But the administration, again in 
the interest of bipartisanship, blocked this 
attempt. And to this day the White House 
and the toadies refuse to make good on this 
Republican campaign promise. 

Point 3: Three years ago the Republican 
Party solidly supported General MacArthur 
and General Van Fleet, and our other mili- 
tary leaders in the field who believed that 
we should win the war in Korea and drive 
the Communists to the Yalu. The left-wing 
Democrats believed in appeasement. The 
Truman administration wanted an armis- 
tice at the 38th parallel. 

And what happened in this case? No 
sooner had the Eisenhower administration 
taken office than it adopted bipartisanship 
and signed a humiliating armistice with the 
Communists which sacrificed our military 
advantage in the field and sealed the fate of 
10 million North Koreans. 

Point 4: A year ago the Republican Party 
solidly supported the assurances of Secretary 
Dulles that we would help defend Indo- 
china and stop the Communists at Dien- 
bienphu. The left-wing Democrats of course 
didn’t want to get involved in Indochina; 
they preferred to appease. 

And what happened there? At the infa- 
mous Geneva Conference the administration 
adopted bipartisanship and in the process 
acquiesced in the surrender of an additional 
1214 millional human beings to the Com- 
munists. And even worse: we agreed to hold 
a national election 15 months later—that’s 
this coming August—knowing that the Com- 
munists would control the votes of nearly 
two-thirds of the country’s population. 

Point 5: In 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
unanimously agreed that Quemoy and the 
Matsu Islands were vital to the defense of 
Formosa. The administration therefore de- 
cided that the United States should defend 
those islands at all costs. And this policy 
was, of course, wholeheartedJy supported by 
Republicans in Congress. The Democrat 
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leaders on the other hand—Harry Truman, 
Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefauver,. the ADA 
crew—trumpeted the idea across the coun- 
try that Quemoy and the Matsus were mili- 
tarily useless. They said we should surren- 
der those islands. 

And what is happening in this case? Lit- 
tle by little for the sake of bipartisanship 
the administraiton has backed away from its 
former position, and now it is very clear 
that Quemoy and the Matsus will be sur- 
rendered just as the left-wing Democrats 
wished. Two weeks ago in Paris—in his 
last statement on the subject—Secretary 
Dulles said that we would defend Quemoy 
and the Matsus if the Communists attacked 
Formosa at the same time—the clear impli- 
cation being that we would not defend the 
islands if they are attacked separately, which 
is, of course, the way the Communists will 
attack them. 

Point 6: The Republican position, until 
2 months ago, was that we should not enter 
into any negotiations with the Chinese Com- 
munists on the Formosa situation unless 
Chiang Kai-shek were allowed to take part 
in the negotiations. At Taipei, last March, 
Mr. Dulles said this: “The United States will 
not enter into any negotiations dealing with 
the territories or rights of the Republic of 
China except in cooperation with the Re- 
public of China.” Last month, when Chou 
En-lai offered to negotiate with us about 
Formosa Under Secretary of States Hoover 
immediately reaffirmed this position. 

You know what happened then. The day 
after Hoover made his statement Senator 
GEORGE, Democrat, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said that we should 
negotiate with the Communists without 
Chiang Kai-shek. And within 24 hours we 
had bipartisanship on this issue. Did the 
Democrats givein? Not a bit of it. Twenty- 
four hours after Senator GEORGE announced 
what Democrat policy was, Mr. Dulles pèr- 
formed the most abrupt about-face in dip- 
lomatic history and said that we would talk 
to the Communists about the Formosa sit- 
uation without Chiank Kai-shek. 

Point 7: Bipartisanship’s most recent vic- 
tory is probably its most important. The Re- 
publican Party has insisted for many years 
that conferences with Russia at the sum- 
mit, as they now say, are futile and danger- 
ous. Until this last week President Eisen- 
hower took the position that he would not 
confer with the Communist leaders until 
they had proved by deeds—not words—that 
they had changed their minds about con- 
quering the world. But the left-wing Dem- 
ocrats wanted the President to take part in 
a high level conference, to help resolve world 
tensions, as they had done so successfully 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Now if the Communists have given any 
evidence that their objective of world con- 
quest has changed, I am certainly not aware 
of it. No one, surely, is so foolhardy as to 
argue that signing the Austrian Treaty 
means anything. Its purpose, quite obvious- 
ly, was to establish a pattern for neutraliz- 
ing West Germany. We are going to sit 
down and talk with the Communists, know- 
ing they never keep their word, and know- 
ing that the subject of the conference will 
be how to neutralize Germany and how to 
neutralize Formosa—i. e., how to arrange the 
free world's next concession to communism. 

I have now give you seven cases in whith, 
in the interests of bipartisanship, the Re- 
publican Party has abandoned its principles. 

Iam not saying that bipartisanship is evil 
because it has resulted in the adoption of 
Democratic policies—but because it has re- 
sulted in the adoption of the wrong policies, 
and because it has blocked all attempts to 
change those policies. Bipartisanship has 
kept us on the road of appeasement, retreat, 
and surrender. 

Bipartisanship discourages independent, 
critical evaluation of our foreign policies. 
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It has bred a race of political sycophants, 
And now it seeks to destroy the remnant— 
to intimidate and silence any voice that 
ventures criticism. 

I shall always support any administration, 
whether it be Republican or Democrat, that 
deals with communism firmly, courageously, 
and honorably. But these are the only con- 
ditions under which bipartisanship can be 
urged or tolerated. The policy of retreat, 
appeasement, and surrender must stop. 
And if America’s voice must be divided on 
this issue, then let it be divided until the 
day that leaders of both parties finally ap- 
preciate the consummate evil of communism 
and together resolve to destroy it. 


Bull Evans, One-Man Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, over the 
Memorial Day holiday, we were re- 
minded of western Maryland's own 
famed Marine Master Gunnery Sergeant 
William S. “Bull” Evans. 


On May 15, 1955, the Cumberland 
Times published the highlights of his 
career, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have a condensation of this article en- 
titled, “Bull Evans, One Man Army,” 
printed in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD., 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BULL Evans, ONE-MAN ARMY ~ 


Many are the stories written of men who 
have gone to war. Many are the courageous 
deeds recorded in history that will forever at- 
test to the fortitude and devotion to duty of 
those who fought for their ideals. Here in 
the mountains of western Maryland there 
lived such a man; a man who believed in the 
American way of life with such a fierce de- 
termination that was to inspire him on to 
greater efforts and to carve for himself a 
place in history along with other great fight- 
ing American men, 

William Seymour Evans was next to the 
youngest in a family of 3 brothers and 1 
sister. Son of Rosa and the late Felix 
Evans, he was born in Cumberland, Md., on 
April 24, 1921. 


Schooling and Bill parted company when 
he was 16, and in order to help out at home 
he became a house painter. One year of 
this convinced him that he had the wrong 
occupation, and he decided he would see the 
world via the Marine Corps. Advancing his 
age 1 year he was found to be “physically 
perfect” and his next stop was boot camp in 
the Carolinas. 

After a stay in Cuba and Puerto Rico, Bill 
was among those who established the ist 
Marine Garrison on Guam. 

His first furlough found him in Honolulu 
awaiting transportation home, when the 
Japanese began the infamous Pear] Harbor 
attack, He canceled his own furlough and 
volunteered for immediate duty. 

Private Evans was one of the first volun- 
teers to fill the ranks when Col. Evans 
Carlson organized the famous 2d Battalion, 
lst Marine Raiders, 

Early in June 1942 Private Evans landed 
with the first assault waves on Midway 
Island and for 36 hours he was in continuous 
action. 
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From Midway, the Raider Battalion turned 
south to Tulagi. The landings on the 
beaches of Tulagi were not difficult, but 
enemy fire grew intense as the Raiders moved 
inland. When their platoon was pinned 
down by machinegun fire, Private Evans, 
advancing alone, crawled within throwing 
distance and silenced the machine gun and 
its crew with well-placed grenades. The 
Tulagi campaign was a quick job for the 
2d Battalion. It was on this island that his 
hometown buddy, Pfc. Woodrow Barr, won a 
Silver Star—but lost his life in the initial 
landings. 

In the early morning of the 17th of August 
1942, the Marine Raiders, 2d Battalion, under 
the command of Maj. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
slipped ashore on Makin Island, 1,500 miles 
northeast of the American-held Solomon 
group. Three hundred and fifty Japanese 
died in the brief but furious fire-fight, and 
nine fell before the rifle and knife of Private 
Evans. 

Guadalcanal was next in line and the 
Raider battlion captured the first Japanese 
prisoners of war and Private Evans picked 
up his first Purple Heart. On November 11, 
in the face of a hard assault by Japanese 
Marines, Private Evans, according to reports, 
strung barbed wire on their position front 
on the Lunga River, that stopped the enemy 
attack and undoubtedly saved them many 
casualties. While thus exposing himself to 
enemy fire, he was struck in the hip by 
shrapnel. The fragment of steel ranged 
downward in his leg and although not 
serious, he was out of action for a month. 
This wound proved to be troublesome 
throughout his entire military service. 

After the battles of Gavatu, Tanenbago, 
Florida, and Guadalcanal were over, Sergeant 
Evans was still alive and ready for new 
assignment. His experiences gained from 
these campaigns had made him a deadly 
fighter and his name was known throughout 
the ist Marine Division. 

Fighting now with the 2d Battalion, 3d 
Marine Division, the island of Bougainville 
in the Solomon group was next to come un- 
der the gun of Sergeant Evans, and it was 
here that he really caught fire against the 
enemy and earned the name of “Bull” 
Evans—“One-Man Army.” 

On November 22, 1943, while leading a 
rife platoon against the enemy Japanese 
forces at Piva Forks, Bougainville, Sergeant 
Evans was pinned down by intense battle 
artillery and grenade fire. Believing that 
the entire platoon had been detected he or- 
dered them to return to their own lines, and 
continuing alone, he penetrated the Jap- 
anese rear areas. From concealment, Ser- 
geant Evans plotted the location of the 
enemy's underground bunkers, automatic 
Weapon positions, and troop dispositions. 
Returning to his own lines, he accurately re- 
Ported the information that enabled artillery 
fire to be delivered with effect on the targets. 

Following this action Sergeant Evans again 
Penetrated the Japanese perimeter. With 
Stealth acquired on countless patrols he 
Staiked the enemy sentry. Using his pistol 
as a bludgeon Sergeant Evans smashed the 
Sentry’s skull. Within a pace of 300 yards 
he disposed of 2 more sentries in the same 
Manner. Moving inland from the perimeter, 
Sergeant Evans located the Japanese bivouac. 
Waiting until several of the soldiers congre- 
Bated, he pulled the pins on two grenades 
and threw them simultaneously into the 
froup. In the ensuing confusion Sergeant 
Evans withdrew to his own lines. After re- 
turning from this rampage he was dubbed 
With the name of “Bull” and his superiors re- 
Marked, “Tonight put K Company on the 
Tight flank and Sergeant Evans on the left 
and we will get some sleep.” Intelligence 
Teports later showed that Evans had killed 

Japanese in this foray. 

When Bougainville was secured, Sergeant 
Evans had added another cluster to his 
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Purple Heart, five citations, and a promotion 
to Master Gunnery Sergeant. With months 
of hard combat behind him he was rotated 
home for a well-deserved furlough. 

Arriving at his mother’s home in Cumber- 
land, Md., Sergeant Evans found himself a 
hero, and his story was featured by the 
Cumberland Times and News. His galaxy of 
campaign ribbons was enough to tell the 
story. He appeared to be in the best of 
health, but it was noticed that he had dif- 
ficulty in rising after being seated for a 
time. His mother mentioned this to him 
and expressed the wish that he should “take 
things easy.” Sergeant Evans replied, “Mom, 
we all must die somewhere—sometime. I 
want to die in battle, and I hope I can do 
something that will be remembered.” A few 
days later he left for California and assign- 
ment. 

The enemy in the Pacific was reeling from 
hard blows and the island of Guam was 
designated as the next objective. Sergeant 
Evans’ assignment was with the attacking 
forces here. When the barrage from Ad- 
miral Halsey’s task force had lifted, Sgt. 
“Bull” Evans’ rifle platoon had gained shore, 
engaged the enemy, and liberated the first 
captured American marines of the war. 
Sergeant Evans remained on the island that 
he had first garrisoned for the duration of 
the Pacific campaign. 

After the fighting was over in the Pacific, 
Sergeant Evans was assigned to occupation 
duty in Japan, and while there met and 
married a young Japanese girl. 

Evans’ duty time expired and he was re- 
assigned to the United States. Restrictions 
at that time prevented his wife from ac- 
companying him because of her nationality. 

Spending but a few days of his furlough 
time with his mother in Cumberland, Md., 
Sergeant Evans reported to the Marine base 
in Quantico, Va., and then went to Washing- 
ton to see if there was some way that he 
could be returned to Japan. Speaking to 
an aide to the Commandant, Marine Corps, 
Sergeant Evans explained his situation and 
then returned to Quantico. Within a week 
he was informed that he could be assigned 
to the Panama Canal Zone with duty in 
Japan at a possible later date. Evans, de- 
ciding that this was a step in the right di- 
rection, was soon on his way. 

Meanwhile, a critical situation was build- 
ing up in Korea. This crisis came in June 
1950 and when the fighting began the First 
Marine Division moved to the Far East and 
battle. Sergeant Evans, in garrison at Pan- 
ama, requested transfer to the First and his 
request was granted. Joining his outfit in 
Korea was no problem, but getting into bat- 
tle was another story. Because of his 
wounds acquired in the Pacific campaign, 
his superiors were reluctant and suggested 
that he could be of greater use training new 
marines. But “Bull” Evans was not to be 
denied. Insisting that he was a professional 
fighting man, he spurned all suggestions of 
rear area duty. His determination recog- 
nized, he was soon on the line against the 
Chinese and North Korean troops. 

Sergeant Evans collected his last Purple 
Heart on the bleak North Korean front. A 
piece. of high ground simply designated as 
“That Hill,” stood in the way of the com- 
pany’s advance. Patrols reported the hill 
was not too heavily defended, but the ter- 
rain was such that a frontal attack would 
prove costly. It was imperative that the hill 
be taken from the Communist forces. With 
other platoons serving as feints, Sergeant 
Evans led his rifle platoon up the outward 
approach of the hill. Reaching the first out- 
lying bunker he was met by two Chinese 
soldiers who were emerging from the hole, 
Sergeant Evans clubbed the head of one with 
his rifle butt and killed the other with a 
burst of gunfire. Signaling the platoon to 
“come on,” Sergeant Evans threw a grenade 
in the bunker and raced to an adjoining one. 
Chinese troops were emptying from conceal- 
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ment from all points on the hill and Evans 
killed three more with rifle fire. Gaining the 
next bunker he observed the other platoons 
were now in action. Finding no resistance 
in the second bunker, Sergeant Evans turned 
to regroup his men. In that instance he was 
caught in a combination of shrapnel and 
machinegun fire which knocked him to the 
ground. Although bleeding profusely, Evans 
rallied his platoon and the assault carried. 
When the medics were through working on 
him, there were 66 stitches in his stomach, 
chest, and arm. 

In short order, Sergeant Evans was flown to 
a hospital in Japan. There, for the first time 
since he had left his wife, they were again 
united. 

It was just a matter of time after the cease- 
fire that Sergeant Evans was reassigned to 
Japan where he was assigned to a military 
police unit of the Marines. He secured living 
quarters in Yokosuka and in the following 
year a son was born. In letters to his mother, 
Sergeant Evans reported that everything was 
fine and he expected to return to the States 
in the fall of 1954. Later his wife wrote that 
he had reentered a military hospital for addi- 
tional treatment of the last wounds suffered 
in Korea. 

Early in the spring, Sergeant Evans’ 
mother, anticipating the return of her fa- 
mous son and his family, began to prepare a 
home for them in Cumberland. Here Ser- 
geant Evans would settle his family until he 
had completed his retirement time of 5 years 
in the Marine Corps. 

On the 16th of May 1954, Sergeant Evans 
took his son and went to the beach of Yoko- 
suka, Japan. During the day he was engaged 
in wrestling and judo practice for a consid- 
erable length of time, with Marine buddies 
and Japanese nationalists. Suddenly, and 
with no previous warning, Sergeant Evans 
collapsed and before his companions could 
reach his side, he was dead. The heart that 
had carried “Bull” Evans through 7 years of 
war had stopped. Death was attributed to 
cardiac failure, obviously caused by his last 
battle wounds. 

In the 15 years of his Marine Corps service, 
Sergeant Evans had been awarded the Purple 
Heart with 4 clusters, 2 Presidential cita- 
tions, Bronze Star, Silver Star, and has been 
recommended for the Nation’s second high- 
est award, the Navy Cross. His many service 
ribbons carry the battle stars of six major 
engagements. For his exploits on Bougain- 
ville, Sergeant Evans was cited by Admiral 
Halsey, Major General Vandegrift, James 
Forrestal, and former Secretary of the Navy, 
the late Frank Knox. 

Mrs. Rosa Evans, his mother, who lives at 
477 Lena Street, in Cumberland, Md., is ap- 
preciative of the letters she has received and 
justly proud of one from Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., U. S. M. C., Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, who sent his deep personal 
regrets. Mrs. Evans trusts that semeday she 
can visit hed grandchild in Japan and see 
the grave of her hero son. Until then she 
has her memories. 


Raussia’s Coexistence Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Russia’s Coexistence Policy,” 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of November 30, 1954. 
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There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RussIa’s COEXISTENCE POLICY 


(From a 1930 speech by D. Z. Manuilski to the 
international students of the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare, Moscow, reprinted in 
the American Mercury, November 1954.) 


War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unkeard 
of concession. The capitalist countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooper- 
ate in their own destruction. They will leap 
at another chance to be friends. As soon 
as their guard is down, we shall smash them 
with our clinched fist. 


Commencement Address by Senator 
Knowland at Cumberland College, 
Williamsburg, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a com- 
mencement address which I delivered at 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Ky., 
yesterday morning. 

There being no objection, the acdress 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAM 

F. ENOWLAND, AT CUMBERLAND COLLEGE, 

WILLIAMSBURG, KY., May 30, 1955 


Mr. President, members of the graduating 
Class, fellow Americans, we of this generation 
owe much to those who founded our Nation. 
We have grown from 3 million people scat- 
tered through Thirteen Colonies on the At- 
lantic seaboard to a great nation of 165 mil- 
lion, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. 

Today we are here to salute a new class of 
graduates who have much to contribute in 
the years ahead. We also pay tribute to the 
Nation’s heroic dead whose sacrifices made 
and preserved us a nation. 

We have the most productive nation, in- 
austrially and agriculturally, that the world 
has ever known. We offer to our young men 
and women more opportunities than exist in 
most of the countries in the worid today. 

This has not been brought about because 
we had more natural resources for there are 
othcr nations in the history of the world 
that have had as much or more in the way 
of natural resources. It has not been be- 
cause we are the nation with the largest 
population for as you all know there are to- 
day and there have been in the past nations 
with a larger population; nor is it because 
we are the largest in land area for there 
have been in the past and there are today 
other nations that exceed us in size. 

Our priceless ingredient has been a con- 
stitutional system which encouraged the pro- 
ductive energies of a free people to develop 
our culture and our enterprises so that each 
succeeding generation could leave to their 
posterity a better land than they themsclves 
found. 

Personal troubles as a people and eco- 
neniic and other probicms as a locality, 
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State, region, or Nation we have had in the 
past and with them we do now contend. 

But we must never despair. We must 
never cease seeking an equitable and con- 
structive solution. 

Statesmanship is not alone required of 
Government officials but also of the lead- 
ers of industry, labor, and agriculture. 

The Golden Rule of dealing with others as 
we would like to be dealt with is important 
equally in normal human relations as well 
as in foreign or economic problems. 

We have a dynamic economy. We cannot 
ignore the development of new inventions, 
new techniques, and new fields of activity. 

Both labor and management in the wagon 
and buggy business suffered an irreparable 
blow when the internal combustion engine 
took to wheels but the Nation as a whole 
benefited. 

We are only at the threshold of great prog- 
ress in the atomic field. 

The men who drafted the Constitution 
were very wise. They know the history of 
civilization up to their time. They under- 
stood the fact that where people had lost 
their freedom it had come about through 
the concentration of power in a Nation’s 
capital and in the hands of the executive 
power be he called an emperor, czar, king, 
president, or council. 

In an attempt to safeguard for themselves 
and for their posterity the blessings of lib- 
erty outlined in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and later in our Constitution, 
they determined to set up a system of checks 
and balances to prevent the concentration of 
power in any one organ of the Government. 

This was achieved through the establish- 
ment of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches of the Government, each co- 
equal. They were meant to be co-ordinate 
with and not subordinate to each other. 

As an additional safeguard, they made 
the Federal Government one of specified and 
limited powers and reserved to the States 
or to the people thereof the balance of the 
powers. 

As long as we maintain our constitutional 
system we have the opportunity of making 
our contribution as members of a free so- 
ciety to the improvement of both the cul- 
tural and material resources of a country 
whose survival is essential to the presenva- 
tion of a free world of free men. 


Our objective in foreign policy is peace 
with honor. The basic principle which 
should guide us is that what advances the 
cause Of human freedom we should sus- 
port, and what undermines or destroys it 
we should oppose. 

We would hope for all mankind that in 
our lifetime or that of our children the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, might live together as good 
neighbors as we do with our great neigh- 
bor of Canada to the North. 

For a long period of our history we have 
had a common international frontier 
stretching 3,000 miles from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific without a singe military post or 
fortification on either side for the purpose of 
protecting one of our countries from inva- 
sion by the other. 

However, in the world in which we now 
live we must recognize the fact that all na- 
tions are not as civilized or as peace loving 
as are Canada and the United States of 
America. 

Like the early pioneers who first estab- 
lished our country and then moved out 
through the West into your State of Ken- 
tucky and ultimately on to the Pacific coast, 
we should, of course, continue to work, hope, 
and pray for peace, but also “to keep our 
powder dry.” 

In the 10 years since the Yalta Confer- 
ence of February 4-11, 1945, great advances 
have been made by the Communist world. 

At that time there were less than 200 mil- 
lion people behind the Communist Iron Cur- 
tain. Today, over 800 million people have 
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lost their freedom to the most godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. 

The world balance of power has been so 
upset that no prudent person can ignore the 
realities of the situation. Not only the fu- 
ture of this Republic but the hope for a 
free world of freemen largely depends upon 
the policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal with 
future Communist aggression or threat of 
aggression. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fur- 
ther Communist conquest, the Government 
of the United States has undertaken a series 
of commitments under the North Atlantic 
Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia-New Zea- 
land-United States) Mutual Defense Pact 
and Mutual Defense Pacts with the Republic 
of the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Republic of 
China. 

The last two treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate during this session of 
Congress. 

In a display of national unity that should 
have encouaged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals and opened the eyes 
of the would-be aggessor, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the Formosa resolution 
by a vole of 409 to 3 and the Senate by a 
vote of 85 to 3. 

This action had no sooner been taken and 
the two treaties ratified than diplomatic 
moves started on the part of certain Asian 
and European powers to bend the line of 
defense in the Pacific. 

The Soviet Union is now engaged in a 
series of diplomatic moves of far-reaching 
consequences. 

Their apparent objective is to build a neu- 
tral block of nations between the Soviet 
Union and is satellites and the free Western 
world. 

This effort is primarily directed toward the 
neutralization of nations which have had 
close ties with the West. 

The first step was the signing of the Aus- 
trian Treaty. Through this required the re- 
moval of Soviet forces from their zone in 
Austria it simultaneously required the re- 
moval of American, British, and French forces 
from that country and established the start 
of the policy. 

At the present time Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
and Mikoyan have gone as members of a 
high-powcred Soviet delegation to meet with 
President Tito, of Yugoslavia and membcrs 
of his government. 

Press reports seem to indicate that to 
date not much progress has been made, but 
it is constantly well to keep in mind that 
what is put out by Communist governments 
(both the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia have 
Communist governments) may be for the 
purpose of confusing rather than clarifying 
the non-Communist world. 


The interesting fact about this delegation 
is that the man who heads it is Khbrush- 
chey, the Community Party leader, though 
the negotiations are being carried on with 
the head of another government. The pre- 
mier of Russia, Bulganin, with whom the 
President of the United States, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and the Premicr 
of France are to meet within the next 2 
months, gocs to Belgrade in a secondary 
position to Khrushchev and in the photo- 
graphs taken at the Yugoslav capital it shows 
Tito and Khruschey walking together while 
Bulganin followed behind. 

Now what is the significance of this? 
Many times in Moscow foreign diplomats 
and correspondents first learn of shifts of 
power in the Kremlin by watching the order 
in which Soviet leaders review a May Day 
parade or sit in an official mecting. 

Was this Belgrade meeting arranged for 
the purpose of showing to the world that 
Bulganin is in fact not at the summit? 

Does it indicate that Foreign Minister 
Molotov who was not even made a member 
of this Ligh diplomatic deicgation and Bi- 
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ganin, the nominal head of the government, 
are on their way out while Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan are on their way up? 

Is it for the purpose of showing to the 
world that in dealing with another Com- 
munist power (Yugoslavia) it was important 
to send the de facto ruler of Russia (if that 
now be Khrushchev’s position) whereas 
when dealing with the heads of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and the 
United States they are sending a man with 
a title but without the power in the hope 
that this may be looked upon throughout 
the Communist world as a “loss of face for 
the West.” 

Was the purpose to notify Communists at 
home and abroad that in order to be effec- 
tive and binding any international agree- 
ments had to be negotiated by party boss 
Khrushchev rather than the nominal leader 
of the government, Bulganin? 

This may be the tipoff as to why inter- 
national agreements with the Soviet Union 
have been constantly violated by that nation 
for a quarter of a century. 

This may be a substantial confirmation 
that in Communist eyes the party is the 
superior and the Russian state the subordi- 
nate agency. 

All of these..questions are important in 
dealing with the communism of Europe or 
of Asia. 

Regardless of the success or failure of the 
mission to Belgrade, Soviet policy will prob- 
ably seek to neutralize Western Germany 
and the two Scandinavian countries now 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance (i. e., 
Denmark and Norway). 

On Wednesday, May 11, the Soviet Union 
proposed three United Nations resolutions. 
This was part of their effort to retain the 
initiative in carrying out their long-term 
policies. 

Their so-called disarmament proposal 
would: 

1. Destroy freedom of the press, radio, 
speech, and public discussion in the free 
nations of the world relating to warning 
the public against the homicidal mania of 
communism against human freedom. It 
would gag the opponents of communism in 
the Free World as they have been gagged 
behind the Iron Curtain. Since the Com- 
munist totalitarian governments already 
have complete control over such media of 
public information they have nothing to 
lose. 

2. It claims a success for the Korean and 
Geneva armistice agreements, both of which 
have been flagrantly violated by the Chinese 
Communists. In Korea there is still a di- 
vided country despite pledges of 10 years ago, 
in which the Soviet Union joined, that it 
would be united and free. In Vietnam the 
Geneva Conference turned over half of the 
country and 15 million people to the Com- 
munists. This is their standard of a suc- 
cessful conference, 

3. The proposals provide for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of United States forces in 
Germany back across the Atlantic to the 
United States (approximately 3,600 miles), 
whereas if the Soviet Union lived up to their 
agreement (it would be the first time in a 
quarter of a century that they would have), 
their forces would only be approximately 600 
miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would also contemplate 
two Germanys (like divided Korea and Viet- 
mam) each with its own police force. It 
would also require the withdrawal of the 
Republic of Germany from the western NATO 
defense alliance. 

4. Under the proposal our overseas bases 
Would have to be dismantled as a “requisite 
for discontinuing the arms race.” We would 
trade a bird in hand for several in flight. 

5. It contemplates that our industrial and 
Scientific atomic know-how will be made 
available on an extensive basis to all Com- 
Munist countries. 
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6. The proposal would result in yielding to 
Chinese Communist demands for Quemoy, 
Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chinese 
Communist membership in the United Na- 
tions, and removal of the provocative Seventh 
Fleet from the Far East, all of which contrib- 
ute in Communist eyes to the existing tense 
situation in certain areas of the Far East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 
tegic materials. 

For the past quarter of a century the Soviet 
Union has violated 50 out of 52 international 
agreements it has entered into. 

The $64 question is, Has the Communist 
leopard changed its spots and carnivorous 
appetite and now become a milk-fed pussy- 
cat? 

I believe not. They now zag instead of zig, 
but their long-term strategic concept of the 
destruction of human freedom remains the 
same, 

Let us examine the record of the United 
Nations as an agency for effective collective 
security as envisioned by some or as a basis 
for a world government as contemplated by 
others. 

The United Nations has an important place 
as an international forum but not as a world 
government. 

World War II had not yet terminated in 
1945 when the United Nations Conference 
was held in San Francisco. The people of 
the world did not know that we were on the 
threshold of the atomic age though those 
high in government had reason to believe 
a vast new power that ultimately could be 
used for destructive or constructive purposes 
was soon to be unveiled. 

Hopes were high everywhere that the 
Soviet Union, though a dictatorship, had 
learned the folly of aggression and of war 
and because of the vast help given by the 
free world to them they would be willing 
to help establish a system of international 
law and order to preserve the peace of the 
world for ourselves and our children. 

Unfortunately both during the San Fran- 
cisco conference and in the 10 years that 
have followed a vast propaganda effort has 
taken place to build the United Nations into 
something which its charter provisions could 
not or did not permit it to become. In the 
United Nations different people envisioned 
different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty force of 
collective security that would rally most of 
the nations of the world to resist aggression 
and preserve the peace. In moments of 
oratorical fancy some even suggested that 
the fact the United Nations was in being 
would warrant free nations to scrap most, 
if not all, of their Armed Forces and place 
their reliance upon the “police power” of 
the United Nations and the collective moral 
persuasion of that organization. On June 
25, 1950, this concept was shattered. 

When the Communist forces crossed the 
38th Parallel, the United Nations Security 
Council promptly acted and first called upon 
the Communist aggressor to cease the ag- 
gression. The Communists, of course, forth- 
with showed they were not impressed by a 
United Nations resolution or the adverse 
moral reaction of that organization. The 
Security Council next called on the 60 
members of that organization to give aid 
and support to the victim of the aggression, 
the Republic of Korea. 

What is the record on this? After 3 years 
of the Korean war, of the 60 members of 
the United Nations only 17 contributed a 
single soldier, sailor, or airman to the re- 
sistance of aggression. Outside of the United 
States of America, the other 16 contributed 
Armed Forces in the amount of 45,000, 

The United States of America alone con- 
tributed more than 450,000, and we rotated 
more than 1 million men through the Ko- 
rean theater of war. The little Republic 
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of Korea, which was the victim of the ag- 
gression, supplied over 600,000. 

This means that of the United Nations 
members the United States of American sup- 
plied more than 90 percent of the man- 
power and better than 90 percent of the 
resources. 

When the forces of the Republic of Korea, 
not being a member of the United Nations 
(having been kept out by a Soviet veto), 
are added to those of the United States, it 
means that our two nations alone supplied 
better than 95 percent of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Na- 
tions is an effective instrument of collective 
security? The answer must come back in 
the negative. 

Our associates in the United Nations so 
tied us down that a stalemate was all that 
could be gained after 3 years of struggle in 
Korea. 

We were denied the right of hot pursuit 
and the enemy was protected in his sanctu- 
ary across the Yalu. 

With that example are we prepared to 
risk the future of our Nation and the safety 
of our people upon the collective ability of 
the United Nations to function in the event 
of aggression? The answer must be in the 
negative. 

There are some who have envisioned the 
United Nations as a world state to which 
openly or clandestinely, individual nations 
would surrender their sovereignty. Some of 
the more enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of super state compared the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with that of our own consti- 
tutional convention at Philadelphia. Of 
course, the two gatherings are not compar- 
able when one considers the building of a 
government upon which man might depend 
for the protection of his life and his religious, 
econocic, and intellectual freedom. 

In the first place, those who met at Phila- 
delphia spoke a common language and had 
a common heritage. True, they had come 
from different areas of the world, but they 
or their predecessors had come seeking a new 
way of life, freedom from old world tyranny 
or a desire to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

They had fought a common battle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. They 
had carried over from the old country the 
background of the Magna Carta and of rep- 
resentative government. They had had ex- 
perience as an independent nation, much of 
it unsatisfactory, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

With that background, under what I be- 
lieve was divine inspiration, drafted the 
greatest document produced by the mind 
and hand of man for his self-government 
and protection of his natural rights. 

A little more realistic understanding of the 
history of the nations gathered in San 
Francisco should have made it clear that 
such an organization could not be and 
should not be considered a basis for world 
government. 

There is no common language or common 
heritage. Nations which have had no expe- 
rience with representative constitutional 
government sit on equal terms with those 
that have had long experience. Nations of 
less than one million have equal representa- 
tion with those of over three hundred 
million. 

The Soviet Union, which is perhaps the 
most tyrannical government since western 
civilization entered the modern era, sits as 
an equal partner with nations with long- 
established constitutions of law, order, and 
a respect of the rights of man. 

Now there are those who urge the admis- 
sion of Communist China which was the 
aggressor in the Korean War. This, together 
with the other Communist states, give that 
system of tyranny over 800 million people. 

We must not consent to permitting the 
guaranties of freedom under our Constitu- 
tion being diluted or modified directly or 
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indirectly by any organization having in 
powerful policy positions nations which 
have no appreciation of or respect for free 
institutions, nor for God-given rights of 
man which no government may properly 
take from him. 

It is one thing for the American people 
by deliberate choice, after thorough debate, 
to amend our Constitution to meet chang- 
ing conditions. To allow it to happen by 
default would be a betrayal of our respon- 
sibilities. 

It is important that we have a system 
of effective collective security and to dem- 
onstrate to the Communist world that there 
will be no further retreats or the abandon- 
ment of free people into Communist hands. 

This Nation will live up to all of its treaty 
obligations, and we have the right to expect 
that our allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can people and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing 
us will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy a 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom. 

Despite the lessons of history, the voices 
of appeasement appear to be growing at 
home and abroad. Some suggest that Que- 
moy and Matsu be allowed to pass into 
Communist hands. It is my strong holief 
that such an event will be looked upon as a 
great Communist victory in Asia and wiil 
undermine the remaining confidence the free 
anti-Communist nations of Asia have in 
the Government and the people of the United 
States. 

Why it is that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be 
the ones to give up territory or to yield up 
more people to communism? Why do they 
not suggest that it is time for the Iron Cur- 
tain to mcve backward rather than forward? 
The fact of the matter is that Quemoy and 
Matsu are as important to free China as 
western Berlin is to free Germany. 

What military or civilian official would 
try to maintain that Western Berlin, a metro- 
politan island completely surrounded by 
Soviet territory, is defensible in and of 
itself? The fact of the matter is that our 
garrison in Berlin, the wives and children 
who accompany them, are hostages to poten- 
tial Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it essential, however, to main- 
tain this island of freedom in the heart of 
Soviet territory despite the fact that it is 
aggravating to the Communists of the Soviet 
Union and of Eastern Germany, because it is 
important to the morale of the free German 
republic and it is a beacon of hope to the 
Germans behind the Iron Curtain that some 
day they too may be free. 

The reason thet Western Berlin has not 
passed behind the Iron Curtain is the fact 
that the Soviet Union knows that any at- 
terapt to take over the area by force would 
immediately involve the Western allies in 
military action. 

Though we took some grave risks, we 
broke the 1948 blockade of Berlin by the 
airiift. There are now indications that the 
Communists are again attempting to stran- 
gle the economic life of the island of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this new 
action by the voices of appeasement here 
and ebroad which have indicated that we 
must placate communism when they get 
aggravated, for otherwise we may be risking 
armed confict? 

Does history teach us that this is the way 
to a lasting peace? The answer, of course, 
is “No.” 

4#t. Munich, Chamberlain and Deladier suc- 
cumbed to the threats and pleadings of Hit- 
ler that if they would but agree to turn over 
the Sudeteniand area of Czechoslovakia to 
him that he would have no further territorial 
demands in Europe. 
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Without the consent of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was made. 
To salve their conscience, Great Britain and 
France agreed to guarantee the frontier of 
the reduced Czechoslovakian state. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions took 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. The 
conscience of the two guarantors was dis- 
turbed and several speeches were made as 
to the immorality of such aggression. But 
the guaranty given 7 months before did not 
save the people of Czcchoslovakia for by 
then they had lost their will to fight, largely 
because they had lost their faith in the 
western allies to do anything more than to 
talk and to appease. 

What deadly parallel does this furnish to 
the situation in the Formosa Straits today. 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been Chi- 
nese Communist territory and they are not 
today. 

That these outposts have a military value, 
no man can deny, for they certainly make 
more difficult the launching of an amphibi- 
cus assault out of Amoy and Foochow as 
long as the free Chinese control these islands. 

But equally important as their military 
value is their psychological value. Their 
loss by appeasement will bring as much de- 
svair to free China as the deal at Munich 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to the 
free people of Czechoslovakia. 

It will also shake the confidence of our 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere, where the 
people understand the brutal and aggressive 
nature of communism. 

This Nation was not born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 


The Meaning of Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON S 
IN THS SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, too 
seldom in our generation do we hear 
some of the fervent praises for our Na- 
tion that echoed during the period when 
it was founded. I refer, of course, to 
the writing of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, The Star-Spangled Banner, 
and other compositions. However, a few 
days ago the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
carried in the Voice of the People column 
an item by Henry Broderick which I 
think merits a place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Mr. Broderick is a very 
distinguished citizen of Seattle. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
item may be printed in the Appendix. 


There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WHERE ARE THE PATRIOTS? 

School children of the early part of this 
century were stirred by the lines of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott— 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 
‘This is my own, my native land.’” 

If there were a modern version, it would 
read something like this— 

“Breathes there a man so old-fashioned 

That he takes his patriotism unra- 

tioned?” 

Much as it might appear, this critical 
essay is not directed against teachers, pro- 
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fessors, the intelligentsia, parents, or what- 
nots, Rather it is an indictment of a gen- 
eration. In short, it is a plain diagnosis 
of what has happencd to the Amcrican flag 
since World War I. 

To be sure, the “grand old rag” of songs 
and storied fame is exhibited on State occa- 
sions, in parades, and celebrations where 
military units are participants and on flag 
staffs on specified dates. Hats are doffed 
when the flag passes in review, and momen- 
tarily, one may get the impression that rey- 
erence for the national emblem is in full 
bloom. 

The fact is, the red-white-and-blue ensign 
is generally shown in a complusive or direc- 
tive sense, and the deference offered is gen- 
erally automatic or superficial—not spon- 
taneous. Time was when the sight of the 
flag evoked tense inner passions in the heart, 
yes, even sentimental tears. The emblem 
stood for all that the United States meant 
at home and abroad. Nearly every home 
owned one or more flags and displayed them _ 
on big and little occasions. 


Every foreign nation had a conscious and 
abiding respect for it, because they knew it 
was backed by the determination of Ameri- 
cans not to permit it to be slighted or tram- 
pled upon. But during the 20th century, 
certain processes and procedures have 
churned themselves into the thinking of our 
people. The one world chimera has ap- 
pealed to many of the upper strata of our 
intellectuals, who have in turn sifted down 
to the lower levels the doctrine that stress 
on nationalism is out of harmony with the 
oncoming trend of globular attitudes. 


In many schools and colleges, American 
history is no longer taught, so that the 
youngsters have not the faintest notion or 
knowledge of what the flag stands for. On 
the contrary, they are taught that all na- 
tional flags are to be considered collectively 
and that sentimental leanings toward any 
particular flag is contrary to modern realism. 
So in the minds of many, the old flag with its 
original motto, “Don’t tread on me,” is now 
just one of a family of flags and almost for- 
gotten in the hurrying mass effort toward 
comforts and conveniences. The emphasis 
is on leisure, not on liberty. Millions of 
Americans have succumbed to the new phi- 
losophies and have lost their patriotic souls, 
but we can still have faith in the other mil- 
lions of Americans who courageously cling 
to the idea that our flag is a living symbol of 
the free world and that it represents the only 
instrument left to enforce the maintenance 
of the freedoms. Their spirits are saturated 
with the words of the poet: 


“Up to the breeze in the morning, I fling you. 

Blending your folds with the dawn in the 
sky. 

There let the people behold you, and bring 
you 

Love and devotion that never shall die. 

Proudly, agaze at your glory, I stand 

Flag o’ my land! Flag o’ my land!” 


Fearing the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD a very able address which the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. 
You Chan Yang, delivered before the 
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Manufacturers Association of Berks 
County, at Reading, Pa., on May 23. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
FEARING THE FUTURE 


(Text of address given by Dr. You Chan Yang, 
Korean Ambassador to the United States, 
before the Manufacturers Association of 
Berks County on May 23, 1955, in Reading, 
Pa. 


Mr. Chairman and my dear American 
friends, I am highly honored by your invita- 
tion to speak to you this evening. There is 
a complete realization on my part, however, 
that in asking me, you are paying tribute to 
my people—the most beaten-up and battered 

ople in the world today. As their servant 
in this country, may I tender you the heart- 
felt thanks of my fellow Koreans. They are 
beaten up all right, but I tell you they re- 
main unbcatable. 

There is a reason for this: They do not fear 
the future. They do not fear the future, 
because, out of the agony of the Communist 
war, has come a double confidence that be- 
side us to the end is the greatest power for 
goodness and human decency on the face of 
the earth. That power is the United Statcs 
of America. 

Fear is a dreadful thing. It produces a 
paralysis of both the mind and the body. It 
renders the making of a decision almost-an 
impossibility. It corrodes the moral fabric 
and it dissipates the strength of individuals 
as well as entire nations. It ripens them— 
rotten ripe—so they are easy pickings for the 
enemy. A trembling, fearful, purposeless 
man and a trembling, fearful, purposeless 
nation are alike in that they supinely await 
doom. And doom in this extraordinary pe- 
riod of history means only the triumph of 
communism, the triumph of godless atheistic 
communism, and our mute acceptance of 
the slavery it imposes and enforces upon the 
individual. 

Now that, you will agree with me, is in- 
finitely more horrible even than is fear. Yet 
it can only come about through fear, but with 
faith in God, and the faith He gives us in 
His immutable verities we are at once the 
possessors of a priceless weapon—a weapon 
which the Communists neither can steal nor 
sabotage. 


It is good to be in an assembly of bus!- 
messmen. Hand in hand with agriculture 
you make civilization go forward, and how 
civilization has gone forward in this great 
country. 

Your own historic city and the charming 
countryside of Berks County give me all I 
need to prove to you my premise on fear. 
There would be no Reading today if fear 
dominated your ancestors and yourselves. 
Courage was their virtue. They didn’t fear 
the Indians. They fought them. They 
didn't fear tyranny. They hated it and they 
ended it—ended it on the battlefield. Just 
think: a tiny 3 million persons on a fringe 
of the Atlantic threw down the gauntlet to 
the then mightiest powcr in the world and 
made it surrender. 

My history tells me that one of the sub- 
lime pages of that inspiring story was printed 
in the blood of patriots from Reading and 
Eerks County, that a company of your mili- 
tiamen was the first unit to report to Gen- 
eral Washington at Cambridge in response to 
his call for troops through the Second Con- 
tinental Congress and that the Ringgold light 
artillery thereafter bore the hallowed name 
cf “The First Defenders.” Defenders of 
what? Defenders of freedom. Defenders of 
the rights of man. 

But that isn't all. You brought into being 
the granddaddy of the steel business. You 
forged here the first cannons for the young 
American army. You made other weapons. 
Your farmers tilled their fertile fields, and 
Supplied vast amounts of food to the army. 
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Your women worked the looms to turn out 
warm garments for the soldiers. 

So you can see what inspiration I, a Ko- 
rean, can take from Reading’s past, present, 
and future. I salute you with profound re- 
spect and admiration. 

Now, you gentlemen are competent busi- 
nessmen, and as such I know you have an 
appreciation of facts. So I am going to put 
the cards on the table, face up, and let you 
draw your own sound conclusions. The first 
fact I would like to draw to your attention 
is that we—and when I say “we” I mean the 
entire free world—are losing the so-called 
cold war. With a few heartening exceptions, 
the Communists have had us behind the 
eight ball during the past 10 years. Nation 
after nation has succumbed to their machi- 
nations. More than half of the world's pop- 
ulation either is within their fold or teeter- 
ing in that diretcion. We have been enticed 
into conference after conference with them 
and all to no avail so far as our side is con- 
cerned. They have come out of most con- 
ferences either with definite territorial gains 
or propaganda victories that presage further 
territorial gains. You know the rollcall as 
well as I do: all of China on the mainland, 
East Gemany, Poland, the Baltic nations, 
Hungary, Rumania, half of Indochina, half 
of Korea, and so on. And not one Soviet sol- 
dier has had to be expended in the process. 
The scoundrels in the Kremlin are cunning 
and remorseless men. They are fearful of 
nothing except superior force. 

We, the free world, have that force. And 
when we show that we mean to use it, the 
Communists back down. It’s the old, old 
story of the bully brought to bay. Let me 
recall some of the heartening examples I just 
referred to. 

The Berlin airlift was one of the early 
ones. 

Military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey when the Soviet. was about to pounce 
on them was another. Military and eco- 
nomic aid to Iran, another next door neigh- 
bor of Russia was a third. The Communists 
have long coveted the Iranian oil fields which 
are among the richest in the world. 

And last, but not least, your magnificent 
response to my Government and my people 
when the Communist armies swept down on 
Korea. As your own military leaders on the 
scene have told you, we could have won the 
Korean war, but tragically instead we listened 
to the siren song of the Soviets and agreed 
to a truce when we had the enemy beaten. 
We relinquished force for words and the 
Korean people feel we shall rue the day when 
we did so. Thank God, we don’t speak the 
same language the Communists do, for their 
language has to do with the debauchery of 
words. Let me quickly tell you how. 

They go in all the time for the three words, 
“peoples democratic republic.” Communist 
China is supposed to be that. So is the 
puppet regime of North Korea, likewise, most 
of their satellite slave nations. The peoples 
in none of these countries have one single, 
solitary thing to say about their govern- 
ments. They are herded to the polls to vote 
* * * to vote for one person only, the person 
selected by the Communist Party. I say 
their elections are 994499 percent impure. 

Take the word “democratic.” Their use of 
it, in my opinion, is actually obscene. 

Take the word “republic,” which means in 
essence that the people are the masters of 
the state and the state not the master of the 
people. My country isa Republic, patterned 
designedly after the greatest Republic of all 
time, the American Republic, and our 2 
peoples are, Iam sure, as far away from com- 
munism and all its evil works as any 2 peo- 
ples in the world. 

Pray God, I say, that we may treasure and 
adhere to the sublime words of Abraham 
Lincoln—honest words, true words, noble 
words, so that government of the people, 
for the people and by the people shall not 
perish from this earth. Let’s adhere, I rè- 
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peat, and not fear, because fear would cause 
us to debase these words, forfeit our hcritage 
of freedom and be the beginning of our ac- 
ceptance of a lexicon of cowardice. 

In your consideration of world affairs, I 
should like to give you the Korean view- 
point of Communist China and what that 
slippery, eel-like Chou En-lai is up to, right 
now. Here are his main objectives: 

First, be wants the cff-shore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu without a fight. In fact, 
he wants them via the appeasement route. 

Second, he wants Formosa “neutralized” 
so as to freeze the military power of Chiang 
Kai-shek and thus render hopeless the fate 
of the millions of Chinese on the mainland. 

Third, he wants Red China to be admitted 
to the United Nations and given a seat on 
the Security Council, 

Now, next to my own great patriot and 
leader, President Syrgman Rhee, who has 
fought communism all his long and honored 
lifetime, Generalissimo Chiang, a younger 
man, is really right up there with President 
Rhee, in the free world’s common cause 
against the devil. We Koreans, as well as 
countiess Chinese, beg of the free world not 
to appease the Reds further. If there is 
further appeasement, it may sound the 
death knell of freedom in all of Asia. Ap- 
peasement just cannot buy “peaceful co- 
existence” with any enemy whose hands still 
drip with blood—American blood, Korean 
blood and the blood of the other members 
of the United Nations that joined us to meet 
the challenge of aggression in my faraway 
country. Our memorial services in many 
an American and Korean military cemetery 
in Korea will be almost a hollow mockery 
if the soft winds from the Yellow Sea whis- 
per to our dead a dirge of further appease- 
ment. Will not those who paid the supreme 
sacrifice for freedom—our freedom—ask 
themselves for what they fought and why 
they had to die? I think they will. 

It is my great privilege to know an Ameri- 
can father who lost two sons on Korean bat- 
tlefields. He is an honorable man. He is 
against appeasement in any way, shape or 
form, and he phrases it this way, and I 
quote: “To compromise with evil is as evil 
as is evil itself.” 

That also is the way the Korean people 
feel about it. We are conscious of the deep 
bonds between our country and the United 
States. We know what you did for us and 
we shall be eternally grateful. And I, again 
as a Korean, am unutterably proud of my 
people, who were the first with guts enough 
to stand up and fight aggresive communism, 
We responded with complete trust to the 
magnificent leadership of our own George 
Washington, Syngman Rhee. But we would 
have been driven into the sea and destroyed 
as a nation had you not been the first to 
come to our help. 

We have been, naturally, the chief suf- 
ferers of the war, both in lives lost—mili- 
tary and civilian—and with the frightful 
devastation visited upon our land. More 
than 50 of our cities were churned into heaps 
of rubble. Our ancient capital, Seoul, saw 
warring armies 4 times in and out of posses- 
sion of it. Our casualties have exceeded 
the 2 million mark, our homeless the 10 
million mark. The lIcthal legacy of war has 
left us with 200,000 orphans to care for 
and 300,000 widows. 

It is a grim picture, my dear American 
friends. While the guns are temporarily 
silenced, the truce we are experiencing is a 
most uneasy one. More than 1 million Chi- 
nese are in occupation of the northern half 
of our country. They have used the truce 
and armistice to build underground hangars 
and storage facilities for planes, tanks, heavy 
artillery, and ammunition. They have built 
many, Many new airstrips and airports, 
Sources of your own Government, the Amer- 
ican Government, have said that the Reds 
have brought in some 500 MIG's, and from 
their nearest airport it is only an 8-minute 
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flight to Seoul. How would you feel if a 
cruel and rapacious enemy could strike 
Reading from the skies in 8 minutes and fol- 
low up his attack with an army of a million? 
Why, you'd fight like wildcats to get that 
enemy out of your country. And in this 
blessed United States, you would be able 
to count on the entire Nation. 

We're not unusual in wanting a reunited 
Korea for we feel that whatever eventually 
happens to Korea will determine the fate of 
the entire Far East. The Soviets may have 
a new administration, but their blueprint of 
world conquest, the architects of which 
were Lenin and Stalin, remains unchanged. 
It was Lenin who said that “the road to 
Paris lies through Peiping.” It still does, 
and we would be most unrealistic after the 
stalemate in Korea and the complete mili- 
tary defeat in Indochina, if we tried to 
blind ourselves to the Reds’ ultimate objec- 
tives. The cataracts of appeasement should 
be sufficient warning to us. They are to 
me. Maybe it’s because I was a doctor before 
President Rhee asked me to take up this 
trade of diplomacy. 

I have supreme faith in the courage of the 
Korean people, and I share that faith in my 
belief in the courage and steadfastness of 
purpose of the American people and their 
Government. Most of my life has been spent 
with Americans, and the United States has 
treated me as she is willing to treat anyone 
who believes that man is the child of God, 
that man is master of the state and not its 
slave, and that opportunity only awaits the 
initiative of the individual. 

That is all that is desired by my people. 
We want to work our land; we want to build 
up our industries; we want to educate our 
children, and we also want the reunification 
and independence of our nation. You don't 
think we are unreasonable, do you? 


We do not want, I assure you, to be behind 
the walls of an arsenal of terror. We do not 
want tabs kept on everybody. We do not 
want a knock on the door at midnight and 
the secret police there to take away a father, 
or a mother, or an entire family. We do not 
want to have to whisper when we meet 
friends. We are by nature a happy and out- 
spoken people. We want to continue that 
way. When there is a song in our hearts, and 
we have many such, we want to sing it. I 
believe that you will agree with me that 
these are reasonable wants. 

I should like at this point to repeat and 
emphasize the gratitude that is deep in our 
hearts for all you have done for us, and for 
what you may do in the future. In com- 
menting on this extraordinary phase of 
American compassion, I have never neglected 
before an American audience to thank you 
for this from the bottom of my heart, and in 
so stating my thanks I echo the same thanks 
from millions of Korean hearts. Your won- 
derful GI's, out of their small compensation 
as soldiers, raised and gave nearly $20 million 
for the relief of our Korean orphans. There 
has never been anything like it before in the 
history of the world; compassion and gener- 
osity to this overwhelming extent from what 
were lean, lean pocketbooks. God bless GI 
Joe. 

Somber thoughts must dictate when one 
talks about Korea today. As you know, and 
as has been said, the past is prelude to the 
present, and the present is prelude to the 
future. The Korean people have had a mag- 
nificent past, more than 43 centuries of it 
on our peninsula. Protected from the main- 
land of Asia by rivers and mountain ridges, 
we were able to develop down through the 
long corridors of time a culture and a way of 
life that enabled us to grow from a few hun- 
dred into a homogeneous nation of 30 mil- 
lion. And no more homogeneous nation ever 
existed on the face of the earth. We are an 
inventive people. Long before Gutenberg we 
contrived movable type. Long before any 
other nation, so far as we know, we built— 
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and it still stands in Korea today—the first 
solar observatory. Lost somewhere in the 
dim recesses of time is our invention of the 
magnetic compass. Nearly 500 years ago our 
scholars evolved the first alphabet of the 
Orient—24 letters, the existing vowels and 
most of the consonants. All these things 
we did by ourselves alone. 

Now, I tell you ail this only so you may 
know what our past has been, and what we 
have tried to contribute to the onward march 
of civilization. 

And I want to emphasize that we would 
belie our past and forfeit our future, if, in 
the present, we did not show the qualities 
that enable us to look backward with pride 
and forward with hope. 

Down through the centuries the Korean 
people established not only a good livelihood 
for themselves out of the soil and fruits of 
the comparatively small peninsula that is 
our homeland, but also an oversufficiency for 
our needs. 

That meant, naturally, an exportable sur- 
plus. As everyone knows, when a country 
produces more than it can consume itself, 
it is able to sell the overproduction and to 
buy back in return the products of other 
peoples. Our willingness to work, our culti- 
vation of our soil, our exploration and devel- 
opment of our mines and minerals, our utili- 
zation of our forests, and our recognition of 
the vast marine wealth in the seas around 
us made us a vigorous and a growing land 
with happy people. 

Korea, standing as a bulwark against any 
Chinese advance further eastward in the Pa- 
cific, and equally as a bulwark against any 
Japanese advance upon the continent of 
Asia, lived in peace for many centuries. But 
our dream of perpetual peace was shattered 
when Japan defeated Russia and moved into 
our homeland. This was in 1905 and for four 
decades we knew the harsh tyranny of alien 
rule. 

American victory over Japan restored to 
us our liberties in part of our country, and 
let me say, as I always do, that America 
won the war alone in the Pacific. You de- 
stroyed the massive Japanese military ma- 
chine and you did it singlehanded. The Rus- 
sians were a Johnny-Come-Lately—l week 
before the Japanese surrender. 

Uneasy as the present is, we in Korea still 
yearn and hope to do the things civilized 
men and women do in other parts of the 
world. We have proved that we can fight, 
but we are most proud of our record as a 
nation of never having committed an aggres- 
sive act against any other people. For cen- 
turies we have been known as the Land of 
the Morning Calm, and our love of peace has 
been such that the ordinary hello and good- 
by and goodnight in Korea take on an added 
connotation, because we say when we meet 
a friend or a stranger, “May you come in 
peace,” and when we bid him adieu we say, 
“May you go in peace.” Likewise, when it 
is time for a goodnight to visiting friends, 
we say, “May you sleep in peace.” 

I should like to make it plain that the 
Republic of Korea does not now, and never 
has, advocated preventive war against the 
Soviet Union. What we do advocate may be 
summed up simply and directly: 

1. We believe there is little hope for safe- 
guarding human rights and democratic free- 
dom unless the people who enjoy these rights 
show unmistakably that they will fight if 
necessary to defend them. 

2. We believe that when the United Na- 
tions defines a warring nation as an aggres- 
sor—as it did define Red China in February 
1951—that it will be false to itself and false 
to humanity if it permits the aggressor ad- 
mission without atonement. 

3. We believe the best way to prevent a 
world war, with unlimited destruction, is to 
beat the aggressor into submission and sur- 
render whenever and wherever he starts any- 
thing against any part of the free world. 
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Courage and not féar must be vur guide. 
If it is, we are on the side of the angels. 
Principles must not be sacrified to appease- 
ment. If they are, we surely will be on the 
losing side in the long run. As we approach 
Memorial Day, let us solemnly and gratefully 
remember what it stands for. It is to honor 
those who fought for freedom and those who 
died for freedom. I believe in God, and I 
believe God has given eternal gifts to those 
brave and dauntless souls. 

Here we are, with our beloved wives and 
children, in the midst of the adventure of 
life. Have we a message to send to our silent 
ones? I think we have, and the words which 
come to my mind are that “that which is 
morally wrong can never be made politically 
right.” 

I thank you. 


Homes for Old Folks Designed for. 
Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
awareness of the problems of our aged 
people has characterized the past 20 
years in America. I am particularly 
gratified to note the institutions which 
provide companionship and sociability 
in old age to so many worthy citizens. 
I ask unanimous consent to call to the 
attention of the Senate a report on this 
development by Elizabeth Toomey, a 
United Press correspondent, as pub- 
lished in the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard of May 25, 1955. 

I am pleased that Miss Toomey’s ex- 
cellent article contains favorable refer- 
ence to the magnificent new Willamette 
View Manor, which leaders of the Meth- 
odist Church have erected near the at- 
tractive community of Milwaukie, Oreg., 
on the banks of the Willamette River. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article by Elizabeth Toomey printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOMES FOR OLD FOLKS DESIGNED FOR “LIVING” 
(By Elizabeth Toomey) 

New YorkK.—The men and women who 
sat on the leather bar stools were white- 
haired and not as young as they’d like to be, 


but they were gay as they sipped before- 
dinner cocktails. 


y ae setting: An old folks home, 1955 ver- 
n. 

The scene was the little bar at the Mary 
Manning Walsh residence for old people in 
Manhattan, operated by the Catholic Order 
of Carmelite Sisters. 

The faces reflected in the mirror behind 
the bar were just a few of the 750,000 men 
and women in old-age institutions who have 
benefited from the spreading theory that a 
home for old folks helps them enjoy life, 
not just stay alive. 

All across the Nation equally startling de- 
partures from rocking-chair routines can ba 
found. Churches, lodges, labor unions, local 
governments, and private citizens have built 
homes of all sizes and designs in the past 10 
years. 
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They ranged from those free of charge or 
based on the ability to pay to luxurious in- 
stitutions where a wealthy older person may 
turn over $25,000 in return for a guaranty 
of complete care the rest of his life. 

The problems of aging have become one 
of the Nation’s No. 1 concerns as the life span 
is lengthened by science. There are almost 
15 million Americans who are 65 or over, and 
the rate goes up by 400,000 each year. 


POORHOUSE CHANGE 


Most of them’ are in their own homes or 
living with children or relatives. An ever- 
increasing number are living in homes for 
the aged that bear little resemblance to the 
once dreaded poorhouse. 

“The poorhouse was the gateway to obliv- 
ion for old people,” says Dr. Murray Federber, 
assistant professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and a leader in planning one of the 
Nation’s most modern county homes for the 
aged. It is a $20 million home and hospital 
which will be completed next summer. The 
building is designed so that 1,100 of the 2,000 
residents will have rooms accessible directly 
to ground level. Those who aren’t bed pa- 
tients will live in colony style and have a 
solarium, snack bar, shuffie board rooms, TV 
rooms, beauty parlors, and an auditorium. 

That huge project contrasts with the 46 
oldtimers living in a 1-story, ultramodern 
building of glass and brick completed 2 
months ago in Bensenville, Ill., by the Evan- 
gelical Reform Church. 


APARTMENTS COMPLETED 


In Portland, Oreg., an 8-story building 
containing 240 apartments was completed 
6 months ago for tenants who average 69 
in age. The first ones paid from $4,500. to 
$15,000 in advance for lifetime residence. 
They have a river view, their own theater, a 
library, and horseshoe courts. 

At the Walsh home there is careful atten- 
tion to keeping the senile or chronically. ill 
from the active men and women who are 
encouraged to keep busy. 

This week they gave a Gay Nineties Review 
in their auditorium. It was written, pro- 
duced, and performed by the residents. They 
have instructors in pastel painting and 
needlework, a room for carpentry, looms for 
weaving, and weekly movies. 

Performers from New York night clubs 
entertain them. The owner of the Copaca- 
_ bana sends his performers to the home. Mar- 
tin and Lewis put on a skit in the small 
auditorium. Joan Weber sang recently, and 
when the home’s only 100-year-old resident 
celebrated her birthday, Dennis Day dropped 
by to sing. 


The Postal Pay Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled ‘After the 
Postal Veto,” published in the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette of May 26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFTER THE POSTAL VETO 

Now that the Senate has failed to override 
_the President’s veto of the bill to raise the 
pay of postal workers, it’s up to Congress 
to pass a new bill that will meet the Presi- 
dent's well-taken objections. 
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Everyone is agreed that the postal workers 
deserve a raise. They haven’t had one for 
4 years. But the President felt that the 
average raise of 8.8 percent that Congress 
wanted was too high. He has said he will 
go for one of 7.6 percent. 

There was more here than hair-splitting 
over a few percentage points. What 500,000 
postal workers get will set a pattern for 
raises for a vast army of Government work- 
ers. 

Moreover, the President objected hard to 
the discriminatory way that Congress would 
have applied the raise in postal pay. Item: 
Supervisors and technical personnel would 
have got less of a raise, relatively, than 
clerks. That makes for poor incentive. 
Item: City letter carriers would have got 
more of a raise than rural ones. That makes 
for morale problems. 

The President’s veto may have been sorry 
politics, But it was certainly sound manage- 
ment. Congress ought to forget the politics 
now and write a bill that the President will 


sign. 


The American Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the stir- 
ring Memorial Day column on the 
American Soldier, written by Walter 
Winchell, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald and other 
newspapers on May 30, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


_as follows: 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
(By Walter Winchell) 


He was born in Lexington on a spring day 
in 1775 when a British officer waved his 
sword and bellowed “Lay down your arms. 
Disperse, you rebels!” There was a moment 
of intense silence. Then he shattered the 
stillness by firing a shot. And the ragged 
patriots attacked. At that historic mo- 
ment, on a note of heroic defiance, his saga 
was. inaugurated. A story of victory and 
agony which gained, conserved, transmitted, 
and expanded a priceless heritage. He was 
not a professional soldier but an armed civil- 
ian. With more fighting spirit than military 


training he left his plow, seized an anti- ' 


quated musket, filled a pillowcase with sup- 
plies for a day's fight, and rushed into a 6- 
year war. 

From Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
and Fort Ticonderoga to Trenton, German- 
town, and Saratoga, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the thunder and terror of 
war. And he forever reminded the Nation 
that before it can reach the glory of York- 
town, it must have the physical and moral 
courage to endure Valley Forge. His name 
has the sound of drumbeats. He is Paul Re- 
vere and Lafayette and George Washington, 
He is the Minute Man and Yankee Doodle. 

He triggered the cannon fire on Fort Sum- 
ter. A Nation that was still in its morning 
was suddenly cloaked by the darkness of vio- 
lence. Fate beckoned and life trembled— 
and he was involved in the unspeakable 
anguish of civil strife. The development of 
human destinies has rarely evolved a more 
profound tragedy. The melancholy national 
anthem became an agonized cry in the night. 
The password was bitterness. He marched 
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destructively with Sherman through Georgia 
and fought gallantly with Lee at Gettysburg. 
He is Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. 

He heard the lilting rhythm of Over There 
and embarked on a perilous journey. He 
survived the crucible of hell in a magnificent 
effort to join the angels. For he was con- 
vinced he had ended all wars and made the 
world safe for democracy. He immortalized 
the Argonne, St. Mihiel, and Chateau- 
Thierry. He is Alvin York, Woodrow Wilson, 
John J. Pershing, and the doughboy. 

He was stunned by the horrible ferocity 
of exploding bombs on December 7. The 
coneentrated experience of his lifetime was 
endangered by a destructive split-second. 
The globe was on fire—all the latitudes and 
longitudes were his battlefields. From North 
Africa to Okinawa, from Guadalcanal to 
France. He landed in Normandy and raised 
the flag atop Iwo Jima. He inscribed his 
deathless story in the skies and oceans, in 
cities and jungles. As before, he struggled 
to preserve an ideal and make a reality of a 
bright aspiration: World peace. His deep 
conviction represents the Nation’s mightiest 
force: Devotion to freedom. He is the na- 
tional hero who is the individual expression 
of national concepts. He is Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Dwight David Eisenhower, Colin 
Kelly, and GI Joe. 

He read the headlines in 1950—disclosing 
North Korean troops had crashed across 
the 38th parallel. Inevitably, he re- 
peated a cruel transaction: Sacrifices in ex- 
change for liberties. And there were echoes 
of previous grim adventures which began 175 
years ago. The banners were again proudly 
borne and death executed its macabre dance. 
Thus, another ordeal was launched which 
has not ended. He is one of the kidnaped 
fliers in Red China. 

And he is the Unknown Soldier—who was 
born everywhere. Immigrant, refugee, de- 
scendant of the Pilgrims. Pioneers who ex- 
tended the frontiers, laborers who extended 
railroads over mountains or erected fabulous 
cities. He belongs to every race and creed. 
He was born at Lexington, but he will never 
die. He lives in the everlasting life of this 
country. For the biography of the American 
soldier is the history of the United States. 

Salute. 


Final Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, over 
recent years much has been heard about 
Communist infiltration into various 
phases of American industry and Ameri- 
can life. Not the least of this danger 
has been in the maritime field, on the 
ships and docks where seamen and long- 
shoremen from all parts of the world 
constantly are mingling. 

Fighting this Communist threat on 
our ships has been no easy matter—but 
loyal American seamen and union offi- 
cials have waged a long battle that has 
been finally successful to a remarkable 
degree. i 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the April 15 issue of the Seafarers Log, 
a publication of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, Atlantic and Gulf District, 
AFL, entitled “Final Victory,” which de- 
serves widest publicity. 
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I congratulate the officers and mem- 
bers of this union on the fine job they 
have done. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Seafarers Log of April 15, 1955] 
FINAL VICTORY 

At long last United States seagoing unions, 
after a bitter 20-year struggle, have been 
cleansed of Communist influence. The vic- 
tory of the Seafarers International Union 
Pacific district in the three-department vote 
has driven the Communists out of their last 
stronghold in maritime—the steward depart- 
ments on west coast ships. 

The United States has been so strongly 
anti-Communist in the last few years that 
most people take it for granted the Commu- 
nists are on the run. They tend to forget 
the very real threat the Communists posed 
in some sections of industry, particularly in 
maritime. If anybody thinks that defeating 
Communists is a soft touch, they should look 
at the record. It took 5 years, for example, 
to free the west coast cooks and stewards 
from Communist control, and they are only 
one small segment of the industry. 

The Communist strength in maritime came 
originally from the fact that seamen used 


to be among the most ill-treated and ex- ` 


ploited of any American worker. By 1946 
the Communists on the waterfront had 
grown to menacing proportions. They had 
fed well on the wartime honeymoon atmos- 
phere and seized control of the apparatus 
of one union after another while the seamen 
were busy manning the ships. 

In fact, in the immediate postwar period 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America stood virtually alone against rising 
Communist strength. The NMU was under 
their thumb, as was the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, the American Radio Asso- 
ciation, and important sections of the Ma- 
rine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. Com- 
munist forces were also making a determined 
bid to capture the Marine Firemen’s Union 
and made such serious inroads on the mas- 
ters, mates, and pilots that they barely 
missed taking that organization into their 
camp. 

Were it not for the SIU A. and G. district 
on this coast and the Sailers’ Union out West, 
it's likely the Communists would have swept 
all of maritime into their net. 

Now the situation has been completely 
reversed. In both Canada and the United 
States the Communists remain a threat in 
maritime, but they are on the outside look- 
ing in. The fact that they are is a fitting 
tribute to the rank-and-file membership of 
all SIU affiliates who carried the brunt of the 
battle, 


Game Refuges in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 in a well-documented speech demon- 
strating careful research, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson] told us 
about misuse of the duck-stamp funds, 
He showed that these funds had been di- 
verted for various administrative ex- 
penses and had not been used for the 
acquisition of land for refuges and nest- 
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ing grounds contrary to the original pur- 
pose and intent of the act providing for 
the levying of the duck-stamp tax. 

But even if the lands had been pur- 
chased as intended they would be sub- 
ject to another peril. In a recent article 
in Sports Afield entitled “One Man Can 
Wipe Out Our Wildlife Refuges,” Mr. 
Arthur H. Carhart called attention to 
this menace to our wildlife protection 
and conservation program. 

Mr. Carhart told how, under the pres- 
ent law, the Secretary of Interior had the 
power to wipe out refuges, without hear- 
ings, without notice to the sportsmen 
and conservationists affected, without 
discussion with interested groups. On 
May 23, I inserted Mr. Carhart’s article 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record where it can be read in its en- 
tirety beginning on page A3538. 

Even if we pass legislation now pend- 
ing, such as has been introduced by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHN- 
son], by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. ENGLE], by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss], by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], and others, 
to earmark the receipts from the sale 
of duck stamps for the acquisition of 
migratory bird refuges we still would be 
in danger of having the funds misused. 
The Secretary of Interior can declare the 
lands so acquired surplus and they can 
be taken over and used by any other 
agency that wants them. With one 
stroke of the pen the Secretary of In- 
terior can permit these refuges to be used 
for oil drilling, for target ranges for the 
military, or allow them to be incorpo- 
rated into grazing districts. 

The following editorial from the Great 
Falls Tribune, Great Falls, Mont., points 
out the danger: 

He Covutp Wirz OUT GAME REFUGES 

By merely signing a typewritten order, 
one man can wipe out great national wild- 
life refuges. In the same fashion, he may 
open the gate to oil drillers, stockmen, rock- 
et shooters, or others to overrun our refuges 
and destroy their value to wildlife. 

According to an article in the June issue 
of Sports Afield magazine—researched and 
written by Arthur H. Carhart, who visited 
refuges in six States—the man with this 
life-and-death power over our Federal wild- 
life refuge system is Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. 

At least 40 refuges may be in immediate 
jeopardy. We have 254 (Federal) refuges in 
40 States and 18 in Alaska, Hawii, and Puerto 
Rico. They contain about 174% million 
acres—less than 1 percent of the Nation’s 
total area. Their size and services vary 
greatly. 

Each refuge meets definite needs of one 
or many types of game. They protect scarce 
species from extinction; they produce stock 
for unpopulated areas; they are testing sta- 
tions for game-management programs. Any 
official who would reduce their acreage or 
allow uses that would dispossess wildlife on 
them would deal a grievous blow to our 
natural life. 

The nationwide issue is this: Will the Sec- 
retary of the Interior hold fast to gains in 
our Federal refuge system? Or by using 
his power, will he wipe out some refuges 
entirely and allow uses in others detrimental 
to their wildlife values? 

The Sports Afield article on the situation 
says there is enough evidence over the Nation 
to demand that the Secretary of the Interior 
define his policy on our national wildlife 
refuges. 
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In order to prevent this from happen- 
ing, I have introduced H. R. 5306 de- 
claring it to be the policy of Congress 
that national wildlife refuges be main- 
tained and preserved and providing that 
the Secretary of the Interior cannot dis- 
pose of or relinquish any of the national 
wildlife refuges, or parts thereof, with- 
out the approval of Congress. Senator 
HUMPHREY has introduced S. 2101, a 
companion bill, in the Senate. 

If we are to keep faith with the sports- 
men who have contributed more than 
$44 million to the duck-stamp fund and 
who have paid millions more in excise 
taxes into the Pitman-Robertson funds, 
we should enact this legislation at the 
earliest possible date. 


How Eisenhower Can Merit United 
Support at the Summit 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on th 
26 of May 1955, the Louisville (Ky) 
Courier-Journal contained a very 
thoughtful and constructive editorial 
entitled “How Eisenhower Can Merit 
United Support at the Summit.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of May 
26, 1955] 


How EISENHOWER CAN MERIT UNITED SUPPORT 
AT THE SUMMIT 


The United States has taken the plunge. 
President Eisenhower reportedly has agreed 
to meet between July 18 and 21 with the 
chiefs of state of Soviet Russia, Great Britain, 
and France. The Western Allies still want 
to meet in Lausanne and the Soviets want 
Vienna, but that point can surely be worked 
out. 

This leaves us less than 2 months to pre- 
pare for a new and dramatic test. How can 
America get ready for it? 

Our first preparation should be spiritual. 
We have need of earnest prayer, and of a 
great act of national humility. We are a 
proud Nation, and dead sure we are right 
on the issues that divide East from West. 
But we must remember not to be like some 
people who are good but self-righteous— 
too haughty in their rectitude to allow for 
an honest disagreement. We need not only 
to be right as a Nation on these vast issues. 
We need to be persuasive, eloquent, and con- 
vincing. Neither people nor nations achieve 
those qualities if they insist on being rigid 
and unyielding in their righteousness. 

We will need to be cautious. Yet caution 
in itself is not a national or international 
policy. It is the negation of a policy. 

What we need even more than caution is 
a new boldness in facing a new challenge 
at the big four conference. We must use 
this meeting, with all its dangers, as an 
opportunity to deal with what Adlai Steven- 
son calls “the great unfinished business of 
humanity,” the prevention of a war that 
would ruin the world. 
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For Mr. Stevenson is right in saying that 
we have “crossed a great divide.” War is no 
longer a possible instrument of policy, for a 
nuclear war would destroy all policy and the 
policymakers along with it. 

There is no reason to expect our differences 
with the Soviets to be resolved at the Big 
Four meeting, or in our lifetime, as Mr. 
Stevenson notes. The one thing we might 
hope to settle now is that war cannot and 
must not be the solution to East-West differ- 
ances. If Soviet willingness to attend this 
conference shows that they have reached 
that conclusion, then the world has suddenly 
become a decent place in which future gen- 
erations can live. If they have not yet 
reached that conclusion, the meeting is a 
striking opportunity for us to force it to the 
attention of their leaders. 

In any case, the July conference opens a 
chink in the Iron Curtain at a most vital 
spot. Due to the Communist form of govern- 
ment, it is next to impossible for the West to 
talk directly to the Russian people. We can 
only address them through their leaders. 
And as long as those leaders stay sealed be- 
hind the heavy doors of the Kremlin, we have 
no chance to bring to their personal atten- 
tion certain arguments that are bound to 
weigh with any group of men who are not 
insane. 

At least we can count on the Soviet 
chieftans to listen to an argument directed 
at their own self-interest. We should be 
able to demonstrate that it is not to their 
personal benefit, not to the benefit of their 
country, to force the West into a war that 
would be ruinous to both sides. Once that 
point is in their minds, further lines of 
peaceful negotiation are bound in time to 
open up. 

It is of the first importance for President 
Eisenhower to go to the conference armed 
with the moral support of his whole country. 

He will not merit that support if he goes 
to the meeting in a cynical, defensive mood. 
It is not enough for America to keep its fists 
up in a posture of defense. We must hold 
out our hands, at such moments as the Big 


Four meeting, with some positive and ap- 


pealing program to offer. 

The President will need to renounce the 
advice of certain right-wing Republicans who 
want him to do nothing but look for Com- 
munist traps. He will need to be wary, but 
he must be acutely alert to opportunities as 
well as dangers. 

We believe Mr. Eisenhower should go to the 
conference with a positive program in his 
hand and with a show of faith in the ulti- 
mate good sense of human beings, whatever 
language they may speak and whatever gov- 
ernment they may follow. Such an attitude 
would command the fervent support of the 
‘great American public. Party labels would 
be forgotten. His strength would be not as 
the strength of 10, but of tens of millions 
of united people. 


But the President can only earn such sup-. 


port by deserving it, in his attitude toward 
the giant task that looms ahead of him for 
mid-July. 


Unemployment Caused by Importation of 
Foreign Bicycles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a statement issued by the 

Bicycle Manufacturers Association, of 

122 East 42d Street, New York, together 

with a copy of a letter which I addressed 

to the President of the United States on 
the subject of unemployment caused by 
imports of foreign bicycles, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FIFTH REPORT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS—FEAR OF FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 
CONCERNS AMERICAN BIKE INDUSTRY FOL- 
LOWING PRESIDENT'S DELAYED ACTION ON 
PROPOSED TARIFF RISE 


The President’s failure to reach a final de- 
cision in the bike tariff case comes as a deep 
disappointment to the American bicycle in- 
dustry. We were banking heavily on Pres- 
idential approval of the United States Tariff 
Commission's recommendations for a higher 
duty on imported bicycles, which would have 
helped to relieve our hard-hit industry. 

The Tariff Commission, following a 9- 
month analysis of all the facts, agreed by a 
4 to 1 majority that the bike industry had 
sustained an actual and serious injury. The 
vote was one of the most decisive majorities 
of the Commission in recent years. Now the 
Commission has been asked by the President 
to conduct additional studies and report back 
to him by July 15. 

It is noteworthy that the Commission’s 
report, which was publicly revealed for the 
first time by the President's recent an- 
nouncement proposed only a modest tariff 
increase—considerably less than that re- 
quired to remedy the injury—but a rate 
that was designed to make the competitive 
situation slightly better balanced. 

Despite the Commission’s substantial 
affirmation of the serious injury our industry 
has suffered, we must confess to a strong fear 
that extraneous considerations have tended 
to complicate our case. In no wise are these 
factors legally defined—nor do they appear 
anywhere in the criteria established in the 
“escape clause” provision of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

FOREIGN SOURCES IGNORE OUR LAW 

We are concerned with the foreign inter- 
ference which became evident soon after the 
Commission made its favorable recommenda- 
tions. We are worried about the force and 
effect this opposition will exert. Since this 
influence manifested itself before the Com- 
mission’s full report was publicly disclosed, 
it is apparent that foreign interests were not 
opposing the facts, but rather the applica- 
tion of the law dealing with protection of 
damaged American industries. 

In recent weeks, we have seen representa- 
tives of foreign governments question the 
exercise of the escape clause in the bike case, 
Witness a May 10 dispatch of the United 
Press which quoted a White House official 
as revealing “that the Office of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, representing 16 European 
countries, has shown its grave concern at 
the Tariff Board's recommendation on im- 
ported bicycles.” On May 11 the same source 
said “the British and other governments had 
made representations to the United States 
against any restrictions on the trade in 
bicycles.” 

What is behind these foreign warnings? 
Certainly, foreign spokesmen are aware of 
the existence of the escape-clause provision, 
Surely, they know that it has been an in- 
tegral part of our Nation’s trade agreements 
for many years. All other nations insist on 
the same safeguards for their own indus- 
tries—and have employed protective meas- 
ures more frequently than our country. 

The President himself has often asserted 
his support of these safeguards. In his April 
14 message to Congress on the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, he reafirmed “The 
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right of this country to protect the legiti- 
mate interest of its industries and labor is 
clearly provided for.” 


DELAYED DECISION RAISES QUESTIONS 


Do the foreign nations advocate that the 
law be bypassed or nullified in the bike case? 
If that is not their intention, how then can 
they legitimately oppose: the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations? If their objective 
is to influence the final decision, then, in all 
justice, we have the right to be informed of 
the materiality of such considerations. 

The bike case has been properly and ef- 
fectively adjudged under the established 
criteria of the escape clause. We see no 
justification. for judging our case against 
another set of rules—rules that are not 
spelled out and against which we have no 
means of defending ourselves. 

We are also seriously disturbed by reports 
that have appeared in leading newspapers 
suggesting that the delay of final action in 
our case is related in some way to pending 
trade legislation. The May 12 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, referring to the admin- 
istration’s trade program, quoted a Govern- 
ment leader as saying, “Certainly the atmos- 
phere will be a lot quieter for a decision on 
the bicycle case by the middle of July.” 
What has the operation of the escape clause 
to do with other legislation? 


We previously noted that foreign spokes- 
men feel that the bike problem should be 
settled by discretion, rather than under ex- 
isting law. In that vein, they further con- 
tend there is nothing strategic about bi- 
cycles. The April 20 issue of the Journal 
of Commerce in an item from Paris titled 
“Europe Fears Possible Rise in Bike Tariff,” 
quoted foreign economists as saying: “Thus 
if the United States decides to boost bicycle 
tariffs, Europe will assume that the Govern- 
ment wishes to protect a single, relatively 
small, decidedly nonessential industry.” 

In this instance, the Europeans seem to 
be classifying the relative importance of 
American industries. As far as we know, the 
“escape clause” provision to help industries 
injured by imports makes no such distinc- 
tion. Our so-called nonessential industry, 
try, we cannot help but note, made many 
outstanding wartime and peacetime con- 
tributions to the welfare of our country. 


BIKE CASE SHOULD BE JUDGED ON ITS MERITS 


It is extremely unfair that such extraneous 
issues—the attitudes of foreign govern- 
ments, pending legislation and essentiality— 
should become issues in our case. We have 
not been asked to produce evidence on these 
points. We have hewed to the law which 
asks proof of injury. 

We believe the facts in our case have been 
well illuminated. Nonetheless, we have of- 
fered our prompt and complete cooperation 
in furnishing the data requested by the 
President. We maintain our faith in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the sentiment that no American in- 
dustry will be sacrificed for international 
trade. 

Similarly, we have deep confidence in the 
Congress of the United States. We are sin- 
cerely grateful for the helpful and consider- 
ate support many of its members have given 
to the American bike industry. And in line 
with the desire of many of you to be kept 
informed of developments in our case, please 
be assured that we will continue to do so. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESDENT: It is my under- 
standing that the United States Tariff Com- 
mission has submitted to you its findings 
and recommendations in an “escape clause” 
proceedings under the Trade Agreements Act 
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which was brought by the American bicycle 
industry. 

While the Commission’s report to you has 
not been made public, information I have 
received from other sources in regard to this 
industry, an important segment of which is 
located in my State, would indicate very 
strongly that relief is needed. 

Just this morning I received in my ~ffice 
a notice that the Honorable Renata Ricciuti, 
Commissioner of the Connecticut Labor De- 
partment, has recommended that Torrington, 
Conn., be declared a group IV labor surplus 
area. The commissioner assigns as one of 
the reasons for heavy unemployment in this 
area “a cutback in employment by a bicycle 
parts manufacturer due largely to imports 
of foreign bicycles.” 

An increase in imports, from 66,229 units, 
or 3.4 percent of sales in the United States 
market in 1950, to 593,659 units, or 22.8 per- 
cent in 1953, and 291,314 units, or 40 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1954, clearly has 
resulted in injury to the domestic injury. 

A major factor enabling foreign producers 
to invade our markets to the detriment of 
employment in the domestic industry has 
been wage differentials. In contrast to for- 
eign wage scales, which I am informed range 
from 15 to 45 cents an hour, American bi- 
cycle workers are paid in excess of $1.90 an 
hour. It is apparent that competition based 
on this kind of a disparity in wages has the 
effect of undermining our American stand- 
ard of living. 

As you know, I have had a keen interest 
in the Trade Agreements Act and appreciate 
the reasons which led you to recommend its 
extension with additional authority to nego- 
tiate reductions in tariffs on a gradual, se- 
lective, and reciprocal basis. I have discussed. 
those reasons with many audiences in Con- 
necticut, and I believe there is a general 
understanding of the importance of this pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the long-range 
security of this and other countries in the 
free world, and the stimulating effect which 
an increased flow of carefully selected im- 
ports can have upon our domestic economy. 

However, there is much concern on the 
part of the thoughtful and responsible citi- 
zens in my State over the administration 
of the act. As a member of the Randall 
Commission, I joined fully in its recom- 
mendations for extension of the act with 
additional authority to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with other nations. However, those 
recommendations were coupled, as you know, 
with emphasis upon the essential safeguards 
to industry and employment which are pro- 
vided by the scape clause and peril point, 
if properly administered. 

In this connection, I was highly gratified 
by your letter of February 17, 1955, to the 
Honorable JosEPH E. MARTIN, minority leader 
of the House of Representatives, and par- 
ticularly by the following passage: 

“Obviously, it would ill serve our Nation’s 
interest to undermine American industry or 
to take steps which would lower the high 
wages received by our working men and 
women. Repeatedly I have emphasized that 
our own country’s economic strength is a 
pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the 
Nation's economic strength and not to its 
detriment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration of 
this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. This plain 
truth has dictated the retention of existing 
peril-point and escape-clause safeguards in 
the legislation.” 

From the facts in my possession, I am 
led to believe that the American cicycle 
industry and the Jobs of the men and women 
it employs are distinctly in jeopardy at the 
present time. It is my hope that you will 
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be able, consistent with your responsibilities 
to the overall national interest, to grant the 
relief it has been seeking and so urgently 
neecs. 
Always with great respect, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senator. 


Milking Shorthorn Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


EON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a news 
item which appeared in the Alaska 
Weekly on Friday, February 18, 1955, 
entitled “Shorthorn Highly Recom- 
mended to Alaska Farmers.” 

I insert this item in the Recorp for 
two reasons—first, it contains informa- 
tion of interest to dairymen and cat- 
tlemen throughout the United States 
and the Territory of Alaska; and, second, 
it pays tribute to a fine friend and con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. William Eccles. 

Mr. Eccles is now 82 years old. He 
probably knows more about shorthorn 
cattle than any other layman in this 
country. He has been untiring in his 
efforts to bring this particular breed to 
the attention of young farmers through- 
out the State of Washington and the 
world. : 

To quote Mr. Eccles himself, short- 
horns have more to offer farmers and 
dairymen than have any cows on earth. 
I commend the article to my colleagues, 
particularly to those from the reclama- 
tion States. 


There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Alaska Weekly of February 18, 
1955] 


SHORTHORN HIGHLY RECOMMENDED TO ALASKA 
FARMERS 

When Alaska farmers and dairymen plan 
their new herds, they could do no better in 
selecting Shorthorns for the best in milk, 
butterfat, and beef on the hoof. The record 
published in the 100th anniversary of Coates 
Herd Book, in London, in 1954, should satisfy 
all breeders of milking Shorthorns that they 
have the most perfect system known up to 
this time, says one of their most consistent 
boosters, Wm. Eccles, who has watched them 
produce the world over during the past 40 
years. 

Eccles believes that cattle improvement 
makes healthier people in all climates and 
all countries and that the Shorthorns are 
the finest of all the world’s cows. 

And Eccles is not the only one who thinks 
this. At the Royal Windsor Stock Show in 
London last fall, for the first time in 100 
years, 4 Shorthorns owned by 4 different 
breeders won both milk and butterfat and 
top beef awards over 21 other breeds of cat- 
tle, all of which were the popular breeds. 

Two of the four winners were Milking 
Shorthorns, 1 bull and 1 cow, selected for 
top places from 14 special dairy breeds. The 
other winners were 2 beef Shorthorns, 1 bull 
and 1 cow—each from 7 beef breeds of cattle. 
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TROPHIES GIVEN 


Trophies for the supreme breed of milking 
and beef shorthorns were presented to the 
Shorthorn Society by Queen Elizabeth II. 

Such a word record, never equaled in 
bovine history, should be of interest to 
everyone in Alaska who demands the best 
for their herds. William Eccles, now 82, who 
first helped to introduce these shorthorns 
into the Argentine in 1888, is not content to 
retire until the milking and beef shorthorns 
are better known in the agricultural areas of 
Alaska. The Argentine now has them in 82 
percent of their present herd populations. 

“Shorthorns have more to offer a farmer 
and dairyman than any cow on earth,” in- 
sists Eccles, and after helping to place them 
in Greece, Egypt, Portugal, West Africa, 
China, Iran, and other places, he ought to 
know. 

So far as is known, Alaska now has only 
four purebred shorthorn bulls. Purebreed 
cows are also needed. The United States 
Milking Shorthorn Book for 1954 records an 
average weight of from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds 
each in beef, and an average weight in milk 
annually of 9,400 pounds, with 4.4 percent 
butterfat content. 


FAVORS SHORTHORN 


After watching the increase in shorthorn 
population for four decades—and more— 
William Eccles still has the enthusiasm for 
them as a winning captain of a football 
team. In spite of his fourscore years—and 
two—he answers letters and welcomes them 
at his home, 1317 Seventh Avenue, Seattle. 

Alaskans looking for better cows, more 


“milk, more butter, and more beef in their 


future plans should inform themselves fully 
on shorthorns and then not permit breeders 
of other kinds of cattle unsell them on these 
prize world champions—the shorthorns. 


Memorial Day 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record what I consider to be a very fine 
editorial, entitled “Memorial Day 1955,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 30, 1955] 
MEMORIAL Day, 1955 

When Gen. John A. Logan, commander in 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued the order designating May 30, 1868, 
as a day for decorating the graves of men 
who fell in the Civil War, he expressed the 
hope that it would be observed “from year 
to year while a survivor of the war remains 
to honor the memory of the departed.” The 
custom of thus paying homage to the dead 
had come from the South and represented in 
its original form only spontaneous local ac- 
tivity on the part of relatively few women 
and children. But the appeal of such an 
annual commemoration to large numbers of 
people soon was demonstrated throughout 
the reunited Republic. By 1900 William 
McKinley, himself a Union veteran, could 
say in truth: “The army of Grant and the 
army of Lee are together. They are one now 
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in faith, în hope, in fraternity, in purpose, 
and in an invincible patriotism.” 

The principle implicit in formal remem- 
brance of the fallen, of course, had been es- 
tablished long before the first Decoration 
Day. It had been expressed in noble lan- 
guage when Abraham Lincoln, dedicating 
Gettysburg Military Cemetery, November 19, 
1863, while the strife between the States still 
continued and the outcome was uncertain, 
declared: “Itis rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” 

Looking back over history, it seems clear 
that in the very nature of human experience 
the task of progress and the cause of free- 
com never completely are performed or won. 
The challenge of all who have lived and died 
for ideal ends still stands, confronting suc- 
cessive generations. Indeed, the passing cen- 
turies plainly teach that liberty, justice, and 
fellowship constantly must be reborn in the 
hearts of millions -through rededication in 
every individual heart. It was with that 
thought in mind that President Eisenhower 
this year agaim proposed to his countrymen 
that they employ Memorial Day to “unite in 
beseeching God to guide the nations of the 
world into the ways of peace.” 


Rock Creek Park Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Rock Creek Park is a symbol to all of us 
who reside in Washington, even tempo- 
rarily, of the vast and greater wilder- 
ness which lies far to the westward in 
the States between the Continental Di- 
vide and the Pacific Ocean. 

Rock Creek Park serves to remind us 
in the Congress of our duty and obliga- 
tion to protect the scenic grandeur and 
outdoor majesty of our country. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a moving and eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by Hcward Zahniser, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wilderness So- 
ciety, in commemoration of Rock Creek 
Park Day at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theatre on May 15, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF Rock CREEK PARK DAY 
(Remarks by Howard Zahniser, executive 
secretary of the Wilderness Society and 
editor of the Living Wilderness, to an 
audience of adults and children at the 

Carter Barron Amphitheater “FUNerama” 

program in celebration of Rock Creek Park 

Day, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1955) 

I do not know why I should break into a 

erama” and make a speech, even a short 
Speech, except that the people who organ- 
ized this day and this program asked me to 
Say some things they thought ought to be 
Said, and I wanted to do anything that I 
Could to help them. What they have done to 
Plan and organize this first Rock Creek Park 
Day is something for which we are all grate- 
ful. And of course, all of us are glad to do 
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anything that we can to show our apprecia- 
tion—even if it means a speech, I suppose. 

These people asked me to talk about the 
significance of Rock Creek Park Day. That 
seemed a kind of hard topic for a Sunday 
afternoon “FUNerama” program. So I 
changed it. Now my subject is What’s the 
Big Idea? So if you will settle back or lean 
forward, I shall begin this little Rock Creek 
address entitled “What’s the Big Idea?” I 
shall begin with something we are all inter- 
ested in very much. 

My friends, Davy Crockett, king of the 
wild frontier, is very much alive these days 
in broadcasts and ballads. He rides into 
Washington on the airwaves and sings on in 
the minds and voices of a thousand children, 
King of the wild frontier. 

If Davy Crockett could really come to life 
again, and would come to Washington to 
visit all his friends, I suppose that he would 
want to go up to the Halls of Congress again, 
and visit some of the other great sights in 
our city also. But I am absolutely sure of 
one place he would want to go before very 
long. Davy Crockett would surely head for 
Rock Creek Park—away from the pavements, 
away from the crowds, away from the noise, 
away from so much of our just plain con- 
fusing, though wonderful, civilization. 

Davy Crockett would want to hear water 
running wild over rocks and stones, and he 
would want to hear birds singing in treetops 
and bushes thick enough that he couldn't see 
houses and automobiles through them. He 
would want to go along some paths in the 
woods, and have his feet on the good soft 
earth. He would want to walk a ways with- 
out being in danger from automobiles, and 
without having to stop and stand around to 
wait for a light to change color. He would 
want to have a chance to think some long 
thoughts and some quiet thoughts, too. 

Davy Crockett wouldn’t want to forget 
altogether what the frontier was like, and 
what the freedom of the wild frontier was 
like, any more than we ourselves want to 
forget these altogether either. Davy Crock- 
ett—and this is one of the reasons that he 
is one of our heroes—Davy Crockett would 
want to have something of wild nature 
around where, once in a while, he could get 
off there and remember who he was. 

And he could have it here in Washington. 
He could have it in Rock Creek Park. We 
can invite Davy Crockett to Washington, 
D. C., anytime we want to, and be sure that 
we will not kill him off with our noise and 
hurry and confusion, our hot hard pave- 
ments, and all these machines and distrac- 
tions of ours. We can show him the way 
to Rock Creek Park. And we can go with 
him and keep alive in ourselves the same 
qualities of outdoor Americanism that we 
admire in him. 

The first year I came to Washington to 
live, 25 years ago, I was down in Rock Creek 
Park hiking, and all at once I was surprised 
to see a United States Senator, from Idaho, 
coming along the trail toward me on horse- 
back. You would have been surprised, too. 
But when you think it over, it isn’t so sur- 
prising after all. It’s natural, 

All of us Americans are people who love 
the outdoors. We love the rocks and rills and 
the woods and the hills. We feel as though 
we are a part of all this wild nature. We 
love the sunshine as much as the birds and 
the squirrels and the other animals do. 

Somehow or other we realize that we even 
Owe our lives to these other creatures, and 
that we live as a part of the great commu- 
nity that we all share. We realize that we 
can stay alive only because the plants help 
us get our strength from the sun. Some- 
times we get along in the great cities we 
have made so long and so well that we 
almost forget about our wild frontiers. But 
we always come back to them, and we real- 
ize all over again that we Americans are the 
kind of people we are because we are inter- 
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ested in wildlife, in trees, in creeks and 
rivers, and in being part of the great out- 
doors. 

So, when we think about it we are not 
surprised, not surprised at all, that a United 
States Senator should come up here in Rock 
Creek Park and go horseback riding. Even 
Presidents have taken off for Rock Creek 
Park, and a famous Ambassador from Eng- 
land wrote about how you could force your- 
self through thickets in Rock Creek Park 
and test your ability to climb up the faces 
of the high cliffs down here. 

We all find in Rock Creek Park just the 
kind of refreshment, rest, and inspiration 
that we need. I heard a general say not 
long ago, at a hearing about Rock Creek 
Park, before a Senate committee, that it was 
because he could get off and get into this 
natural area for exercise and rest that he 
had been able to stay in good health and 
be able to give the testimony he was then 
giving. : 

Another thing I have seen is a gang of 
boys and girls running along a path in Rock 
Creek Park making noise and running with- 
out worrying about anything at all. Some- 
times I think that that is as great a sight as 
seeing a Senator riding there on horseback. 
Because, I think, if we Americans even in 
the big cities, especially in the big cities, 
can see children running free in the woods 
this way, we can have the great and beauti- 
ful country we now have for many, many 
centuries. 

And what a pleasure Rock Creek Park is, 
all the year round. Here is a place where 
you can find a skunkcabbage bloom in a 
swampy place in the spring, right in the 
midst of the city. Here are the cool woods 
and the creeks in the hot summer days. In 
the fall, here are the colored leaves that you 
don't have to rake and burn; you can just 
enjoy them. Here in the winter is a place 
where you don’t have to shovel the snow; it 
can just lie on the ground and be beautiful. 
And it doesn’t melt away so fast either. 

I haven’t mentioned the picnic grounds 
and golf courses and ball fields and the tennis 
courts, and this big amphitheater. Why? 
Because these are all wonderful, but I guess 
we could find ball fields and tennis courts 
and playgrounds somewhere else, or we could 
even tear down buildings and make them 
if we had to. I have been thinking more 
particularly about all this wild nature that 
we could not have somewhere else in Wash- 
ington if we ever spoiled Rock Creek Park. 

How does it happen that we have it? Do 
you ever wonder why there aren’t houses all 
through Rock Creek Park? Do you suppose 
there isn’t somebody who would like to fix 
these woods all over for a nice place for a 
house? Do you think that maybe it just 
happened that Rock Creek Park is here? 

Do you? 

Well, let me tell you that is the big idea, 
The big idea was the idea of making a park 
out of Rock Creek and its valley. 

Sixty-five years ago, Congress started Rock 
Creek Park. Congress passed an act and said 
this park should be (and I am quoting the act 
now, the law the way the Congress wrote it) 
“perpetually dedicated and set apart as a 
public park and pleasuring ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people of the 
United States.” 

Note, that Rock Creek Park is for all the 
people of the United States—not just for the 
people of the District of Columbia or Mary- 
land or Virginia, but for all the people of the 
United States. This is the Capital of the 
entire country. Just as we are determined 
to preserve some of our land in our great 
national parks and in the magnificent wilder- 
ness areas of our national forests wild and 
unspoiled, so also here in our Capital we 
have an area of wildness. And it is kept so 
by that act of Congress passed 65 years ago. 

Rock Creek Park has been perpetually dedi- 
cated ever since. You have it, we all have it, 
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today, because people who are no longer here 
kept it for us. If we still have it next year, 
if we have it when my children and your 
children are grown and in their turn have 
children and grandchildren, it will be because 
we understood this and appreciated it. It 
will be because we realize that you can keep 
a beautiful wild frontier like this in a great 
modern capital city only by making it a park 
and using it rightly and appreciating it and 
protecting it. 

That's the big idea. 

That's the significance of Rock Creek Park 
Day. This is a day that we shall all remem- 
ber for many, many years—the time when, 
after 65 years, we first celebrated on a special 
day by itself our great privilege in being the 
possessors and protectors of Rock Creek 
Park—a day when we resolved to use it more 
wisely and protect it more carefully than 
ever before—kings ourselves of our own wild 
frontier. 


Promotion of Friendly Relations Between 
the United States and France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
many Members of the Senate are famil- 
iar with the work done by Mr. A. N. 
Spanel to promote friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and France. 

I have in my hand an editorial, written 
by Mr. Spanel, which appeared on May 
25 in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, the New York Times, and other 
important papers in the principal cities 
of the Nation, as a public service spon- 
sored by Mr. Spanel’s company, the In- 
ternational Latex Corp., of Dover, Del. 

I feel the editorial puts into present- 
day focus the historic alliance between 
the United States and France, a kinship 
which has endured for 175 years. I be- 
lieve that it merits the attention of all 
Americans who value indispensable allies 
in a free and troubled world, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EMERGENCE OF FRANCE 


(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 


A near miracle is in progress in France. It 
is the measurable process of a national re- 
covery the credit for which, fairly and 
squarely, belongs to the hard-pressed, hard- 
working French men and women—and not 
to some mythical “Uncle.” 

Bled to exhaustion by Hitler’s goose-step- 
ping locusts who converted the whole of 
France into a national prison camp which 
they labeled “occupation,” the people of 
France secretly nursed the hope for libera- 
tion; secretly worked for it, and heroically 
fought for it in the underground. We are 
apt to forget that in the first months of 
World War II France suffered nearly a million 
casualties. 

To understand present-day French prog- 
ress, we should remember that Hitler’s re- 
treating hordes blew up and laid waste enor- 
mous French areas. In bridges alone they 
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destroyed a total of 2,800. Their calling card 
was occupation; their thank you note was 
destruction. 

As though this was not enough, France 
found herself, soon after liberation, in a full- 
scale war in Indochina. It quickly became 
clear to the free Western World that the 
initial colonial aspect of this war had been 
transformed in fact and in deed into a war 
against communism in southeast Asia, and 
nothing less. 

The United States and the whole free 
world had a vital interest in it, but it was 
French blood and the lives of the best youth 
of France that were sacrificed in this strug- 
gle. 

Significantly, all the moneys given to 
France by the United States since 1946, every 
dollar and more, in a budgetary sense, was 
spent by the French Government in pursuit 
of a war against Communists in southeast 
Asia. This meant that while other coun- 
tries of free Europe—foremost among them 
Germany, our deadly enemy of World War 
Ii—received billions of American dollars in 
reconstruction aid, the French people were 
obliged to rebuild a weakened and ravaged 
France with their own depleted resources, 
their own toil and sweat. Little wonder that 
their standard of living fell dangerously low, 
to the delight of the Communist vultures. 

Today, a new France is emerging. In 1954 
alone, her industriol production increased 
over 10 percent. Today her industrial ma- 
chine is expanding and taxed to near capac- 
ity. The French automobile and electrical 
industries are flourishing, thanks to the in- 
troduction of widespread consumer credit. 
Like their American cousins, they are learn- 
ing to enjoy these modern conveniences on 
budgeted, monthly payments. This year her 
industrial output will far exceed the gains 
of 1954. 

Significantly, France has not had a serious 
strike in a year and a half. French currency 
and prices have remained remarkably stable 
for nearly 3 years. And in this period there 
has been an encouraging gain in treasury 
gold. Even so, there is a desperate, urgent 
need for housing and industrial moderniza- 
tion. 

The backbone of the French economy is 
deeply rooted in a rich agricultural pro- 
ductivity. By our standards French farming 
is hardly mechanized, but by realistic stand- 
ards of output, both as to quantity and 
quality, French agriculture (with little or no 
government aid) ranks among the best in 
the world. Fifty million horses play no 
small part in the success of French farming. 
There are about 5 million in the United 
States. 

Recently, oil has been discovered in France 
and the initial success has been so encourag- 
ing that explorations are going on almost 
everywhere. We Americans can readily ap- 
preciate what this will mean for French in- 
dustry, for her automobile business, home 
heating, and the inevitable network of roads. 

Most important for the long pull is the fact 
that France, which has had a stationary 
population for over 100 years, now enjoys the 
highest birthrate in Western Europe. 

France is “feeling her legs” again. She is 
going forward which means that Europe is 
certain to become progressively stronger. 
And a strong Europe is the best hope of the 
free western world. The more reason that 
France merits our sympathetic understand- 
ing and backing. 

The French have a long way to go—their 
problems are many, both internal and ex- 
ternal, but these vital allies of ours of 175 
years standing, also have reason to be proud 
for what they have accomplished in the last 
10 years in this hate-ridden and confused 
world, 


(Presented as a public service by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover, Del.) 
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Contribution of Portland, Oreg., Golfers 
to United States Walker Cup Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon and Portland are proud of the 
two young Portland golfers, from the 
Columbia Edgewater Country Club, who 
contributed so much to the United States 
Walker Cup victory on the famous old 
St. Andrews course in Scotland. 

Dick Yost and Bruce Cudd contributed 
four points in the easy 10-to-2 United 
States victory margin, the second worst 
British defeat on their own grounds. It 
was an honor for Portland to have two 
men on the Walker Cup team repre- 
senting all amateur golfers of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, it is with pleasure that 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial from the columns of the Portland 
Oregonian of May 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

VICTORY AT St. ANDREWS 


Portland is proud of its two young golf 
stars, Dick Yost and Bruce Cudd, who played 
famous old St. Andrews course in Scotland 
as confidently and masterfully as if they 
were on their own Columbia-Edgewater. It 
was a great honor for Portland to have 2 
men on the Walker Cup team of 9 rep- 
resenting all the amateur golfers of the 
United States. Young Messrs. Cudd and Yost 
proved they had been chosen wisely, by con- 
tributing 4 points to the easy 10-2 margin 
by which the United States won the cup for 
the 14th time in 15 tries. 

The British team was described as the 
strongest since the war. The American team 
was composed in large part of young and in- 
experienced players—inexperienced, that is, 
in international competition. The weather 
at St. Andrews was cold, wet, and windy. 
These factors tended to make the British 
optimistic that they at least might keep 
the score down. But only once before in 
Walker Cup competition had they been 
beaten so badly on their own grounds, 

One doubts the weather was any handicap 
to the Portlanders. Rain and wind are com- 
mon golfing companions to year-around 
players of the Pacific Northwest, and Yost 
and Cudd, of course, are year-arounders. 
The weather didn’t slow the other Americans, 
either, and this is not surprising when one 
thinks of it, for American golfers play in 
tournaments over a large part of a continent 
which offers a wide variety of weather con- 
ditions. 

The principal reason the United States has 
run up so unequal a record in Walker Cup 
matches and the reason the American team 
won so easily again the past weekend is 
that this country has an overwhelming sup- 
play of capable golfers. Although the British 
invented golf centuries ago, the game there 
is not the popular pastime it has become here 
in recent decades. Youngsters like Cudd and 
Yost are constantly coming up from the stiff 
competition on the United States more than 
5,000 golf courses. (There are fewer than 
half that number in the rest of the world.) 
In Great Britain golf has been largely a game 
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of the leisure class, which is becoming 
smaller and smaller. 

An old Glasgow golf enthusiast, Allan 
Munro, put it in a nutshell: “The Americans 
can name 10 different Walker Cup teams 
which could beat us.” 

Unless Great Britain can find the leisure, 
the money, and the vacant ground to make 
golf truly a game of the people, it is not 
likely that it will ever be able to complete on 
equal terms with the United States. Reali- 
zation of this takes some of the shine off the 
brilliant victory won by the Americans at 
old St. Andrews. 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
which I recently made over station 
WJAS, Pittsburgh, with introductory re- 
marks by Alice Wherry Watson Schoene- 
feldt: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Mrs. ALICE 
WHERRY W. SCHOENEFELDT 


The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, adopted a resolution 
at the April 1953 Continental Congress, en- 
dorsing the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Public Law 414. Im- 
migration regulation has long been an 
American problem. There are those who 
want to open the gates of America to a vast 
number of immigrants, and then there are 
those who. think we have already gone too 
far in opening the portals. The 82d Congress 
was responsive to the latter group, and rec- 
ognized the present danger by passing the 
McCarran-Walter immigration and national- 
ity law, which erected safeguards for our 
Nation. The legislation was built upon the 
sound foundation of 3 years of intensive 
study and investigation, and provides for a 
more complete screening of aliens, seeking 
to enter the United States. The McCarran- 
Walter Act was passed by both Houses of 
Congress in 1952, and was promptly vetoed 
by President Truman; but Congress imme- 
diately overruled the Truman veto, thereby 
putting the McCarran-Walter bill on the 
books. However, after the bill was passed, 
the groups that had been trying to defeat 
it, started mobilizing for a crusade to force 
a change and have the bill “remade” into 
a liberal pattern devised by the Humphrey- 
Lehman political faction. This pressure 
fight is still in progress, and is going on with 
fury and determination. The McCarran- 
Walter Act was written by two Democrats, 
the late Senator Pat McCarran, and Con- 
8ressman Francis E, WALTER. Your speaker 
happens to be a staunch Republican. I be- 
lieve in the McCarran-Walter Act because 
it protects and safeguards our country. We 
have learned that eternal vigilance is the 
Price of liberty, and we cannot for one mo- 
ment relax. The opposition has been hard 
at work writing letters to their Representa- 
tives demanding that the McCarran-Walter 
Act be scuttled. For every letter they have 
sent, we must send 10, urging the retention 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, without any 
weakening amendments. 

And now may I present to you, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER: 
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ADDRESS BY Hon. Francis E. WALTER, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, 15TH DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, 
FOR PITTSBURGH CHAPTER DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, ON STATION WJAS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Congressional mail is swelling again with 
identical letters, postcards, some of them 
mimeographed, some of them printed, some 
of them written by hand—all demanding 
that our present immigration laws be junked 
and that a new law proposed by Senator 
LEHMAN, of New York, be enacted by Con- 
gress. 

Coupled with this letter-writing campaign, 
another campaign goes on in newspapers, 
over some radio and television stations, and 
in magazines “fighting for a cause.” That 
press, radio, and television campaign is pri- 
marily devoted to the vilification of the late 
Senator Pat McCarran and myself and to 
the law that bears our names—the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act—officially, the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

What is this all about? It boils down to 
one simple question: How many immigrants 
from foreign countries. is the United States 
to admit annually and where should those 
immigrants come from? 

At the present time we admit immigrants 
from the whole world, but we make a dis- 
tinction between those who were born on 
the continents of North and South America 
on the one hand and those who were born 
in other parts of the world on the other 
hand. We do not restrict the number of 
immigrants that we admit from the Western 
Hemisphere if they were born in that hem- 
isphere. This policy, a direct corollary to 
the good-neighbor policy first proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt but actually an exten- 
sion of the doctrine announced by President 
Monroe, is one of the pillars of our foreign 
policy. : 

Of course, we check whether those immi- 
grants, born in the independent countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, are free of con- 
tagious diseases and whether or not they are 
criminals or subversives, or whether they 
appear to be able to make a living in the 
United States and not become public charges. 
But we do not put them under the annual 
quota which regulates the entry of immi- 
grants born in places other than the inde- 
pendent countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


What would the new bill sponsored by 
Senator LEHAN and some of his friends do 
with regard to immigrants born in the West- 
ern Hemisphere? It would restrict their 
entry, put them under numerical restric- 
tions, under a quota. It appears to me that 
this is the best way to turn away from us 
the people who have been our best friends 
and whose friendship we must retain in 
these troubled times. I believe that this is 
an attempt to destroy our good relations 
with our closest neighbors. It is a truly dev- 
ilish scheme to turn our Canadian and Latin- 
American friends away from us and to give 
aid and comfort to future Moscow agents 
like Arbenz, of Guatemala. 


Having thus taken care of our Latin-Amer- 
ican friends, Senator LEHMAN’s bill turns 
toward Europe and Asia and Africa, and it 
almost doubles the annual quota of immi- 
grants from the present 154,657 to 250,000. 
At the same time, Senator LEHMAN’s bill 
throws out the window the time-tested for- 
mula of national origins, under which quota 
numbers were allocated since 121 to natives 
of the various countries of the world, and 
substitutes for it a giveaway system of immi- 
grant visas. Instead of a mathematical for- 
mula under which every country of the world 
which is put under the quota is being allo- 
cated a fair share of the total number of 
immigrants which we annually admit to the 
United States, three politicians, appointed 
by the President of the United States, would 
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distribute the immigration quotas according 
to—I guess—their own will, or, more likely, 
to the amount of pressure put upon them by 
lobbyists or national, or religious groups, 
each of which has its own ax to grind. As I 
have said before, I much prefer that visas 
be allocated under a formula devised by 
mathematicians rather than under one con- 
trived by politicians. 

In looking at all this maneuvering with 
a problem as vital to the survival of this 
Nation as immigration, it should be borne 
in mind that our annual immigration quota 
of 154,657 is but a base. We actually admit 
more than double this figure, because under 
the McCarran-Walter Act all wives, all hus- 
bands, and all children of United States 
citizens come in outside of the quota re- 
strictions. Suffice it to say that in the case 
of the British island of Jamaica, for instance, 
where the annual quota is 100, we have ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence in the fiscal year 1954 not less 
than 2,100 people, or not less than 21 times 
the quota. In the case of countries with 
larger quotas, like Italy, for instance, which 
has a quota of 5,645, we have admitted in 
the last fiscal year 15,501 immigrants of 
Italian birth, which is 3 times the quota. 

An impartial report just submitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
states that the total annual increase of im- 
migration in the last fiscal year was 22 per- 
cent over the number admitted in the pre- 
ceding year. In addition to immigrants, we 
have admitted well over half a million visi- 
tors, businessmen, students, foreign mer- 
chants, artists, performers, sportsmen, etc. 
The grand total of admission of aliens in 
the year just ended was over 770,000. 

Now please bear in mind the simple fact 
that many of those who enter for temporary 
periods get married here, or otherwise man- 
age to stay permanently, which further in- 
creases our total intake of new population. 

In that regard it is good to cast a look 
from time to time on statistical data pub- 
lished regularly by the Bureau of the Census 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. By January 1, 1955, the total popu- 
lation of the United States had reached 
164 million people. For the first time in our 
history we had 4 million babies born in this 
country in the year 1954—God bless them 
and God bless their mothers and fathers. 
The year 1954 was the eighth year in succes- 
sion in which births exceeded 314 million 
annually. 

With the mortality rate—another bless- 
ing—declining and reaching the record low 
rate of 9.2 deaths per 1,000 population in the 
year 1954, this Nation is annually growing 
by very close to 3 million people at the pres- 
ent time and will grow in excess of 3 million 
people annually within the next decade. I 
better say right away that this is a con- 
servative estimate not taking into account 
the vitality of our young generation. 

I believe that before we go on admitting 
increasing numbers of immigrants, we bet- 
ter stop, have a look around, and take stock 
of our natural resources, of the progress 
in our industry, and of the growing num- 
ber of unemployed Americans. It is well 
known that in my own district and in the 
districts of eastern and western Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as in Kentucky, in West Vir- 
ginia, and in other places, the number of 
unemployed coal miners alone has reached 
truly dangerous proportions. A similar sit- 
uation begins to show in the steel industry 
and in the automobile industry. Some peo- 
ple blame it on what they call “automation,” 
which displaces workers and permits ma- 
chines to take their jobs away. 

We do not know at the present time what 
our record-breaking increase of population 
and the new methods of industrial produc- 
tion will do to our labor market. When we 
have reached the point where a baby is being 
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born in the United States every 8 seconds, 
and an immigrant enters this country every 
2 minutes, it is better to pause and to do a 
little counting and reasoning before we jump 
into what at least one proponent of Senator 
LEHMAN’s bill—Dr. Israel Goldstein, the 
president of the American Jewish Congress— 
recommends, namely, that we admit immi- 
grants in proportion to the size of population 
in their own countries. Dr. Goldstein said 
recently on a TV program that we have to 
increase immigration quotas for Japan be- 
cause that country has a population of 70 
million people and for India because the 
population of that country has exceeded 300 
million. Well, I asked Dr. Goldstein, should 
we not turn over all of our immigration 
quota to China, since that country has a 
population of 600 million people? 

I fully realize that this is an absurd ques- 
tion, but I am putting it to Dr. Goldstein, 
in order to dramatize the danger of depart- 
ing from formulas that fit and benefit the 
United States in the first place. After all, 
the United States Congress has an obligation 
to its own country rather than to the outer 
world, or am I wrong on that? I often 
wonder. 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. James E. 
Van Zandt, 26th District of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Annual Memorial Day 


Services, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, Pa., May 27, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on May 27, 1955, to de- 
liver the following address at the annual 
Memorial Day services of Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, Altoona, Pa.: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor to be 
invited to join you this morning in your 
annual tribute to the veterans of America’s 
wars who offered their lives on the altar of 
freedom. 

This annual Memorial Day tribute to our 
honored dead not only represents a symbol 
of devotion to their sacrifices but is a con- 
stant reminder of the part the young men 
and women of this Nation played in pro- 
tecting our cherished liberties on the field of 
battle. 

The observance of Memorial Day, or Dec- 
oration Day, as it was called originally, dates 
back to 1864, when women of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia placed flowers upon the graves 
of Union and Confederate soldiers. 

In 1868 Gen. John A. Logan, commander 
in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
an organization composed of those who 
served in the Union Army during the Civil 
War, issued his famous general order No. 11, 
designatinng May 30 of each year as Decora- 
tion Day, for the purpose of paying floral 
tribute to the Civil War dead. 

That was the beginning of the nationwide 
practice of eulogizing America’s war dead on 
a 30, which is now known as Memorial 

y. 

Let me read in part General Logan's fa- 
mous general order No. 11, issued in 1868: 

“We should guard their graves with sacred 
vigilance. 

“All the consecrated wealth and care that 
the Nation can add to their adornment and 
security is but a fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of her slain defenders. 
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“Let no wanton foot tread rude on such 
hallowed ground. 

“Let pleasant paths invite the coming and 
going of reverent visitors and fond 
mourners. 

“Let no vandalism or avarice or neglect, 
no ravage of time, testify to the present or 
coming generations that we have forgotten 
as a people the cost of a free and undivided 
country. 

“If other eyes grow dull and other hands 
slack and other hearts cold in the solemn 
trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the 
light and warmth of life remain to us. 

“Let us then, at the time appointed, gather 
round their sacred remains and garland the 
passionless mounds above them with the 
choicest flowers of springtime; let us raise 
above them the dear old flag they saved from 
dishonor; let us in their solemn presence re- 
new our pledges to aid and assist those 
whom they have left among us, a sacred 
charge of a Nation’s gratitude—the soldiers’ 
widows and orphans.” 

Thus, Memorial Day was born and has be- 
come a beautiful custom which has been 
kept alive down through the years, sponsored 
by America’s great veterans’ organizations, 
and with the wholehearted cooperation of the 
American people. 

Each year the graves of the Nation’s heroes 
are decorated with flowers and the American 
flag, then the familiar three-volley salute 
by the firing squad, and, finally, the bugle 
call of taps, known the Nation over as the 
traditional and reverent tribute to our hon- 
ored dead. 

Let me pose this question: 

Why do we pay this tribute to those vet- 
erans who have passed to the great beyond? 

And still another question. j 

What is the purpose of the annual pil- 
grimages to the graves of those who are no 
longer with us? 

“The answer to these questions is because 
we, the people of a free nation, realize we can 
never repay in any manner those who fought 
and died to preserve the American heritage 
and who helped to perpetuate the freedoms 
so dearly bought during the American Revo- 
lution. 

Therefore, with a deep sense of pride and 
gratitude, we conduct memorial rites and 
visit graves so that all Americans will under- 
stand that what we enjoy today was gained 
with great sacrifice, and that liberty as we 
know it on this continent is unique and must 
be jealously guarded. 

Those who are honored on Memorial Day 
were sentinels of this Republic. 

In the performance of their duty, they 
made sacrifices which are not ordinarily de- 
manded of the average citizen, and in so 
doing, relinquished their personal freedom. 

Many of them in their increasing devotion 
to American ideals made the supreme sacri- 
fice in order that this Nation, as a citadel 
of freedom, could be perpetuated for those 
of us who followed them. 

These sacrifices began when our coura- 
geous forefathers broke the bonds with the 
mother country. 

Later, similar sacrifices were required of 
those who, after a long and bloody Civil 
War, reunited to build what has become the 
great foundation for liberty throughout the 


_ world. 


In our own generation, on three occasions, 
more men, and women, too, stepped forward 
resolutely to protect our Nation from those 
who threatened it with a form of tyranny 
which would have forfeited our rich and 
blessed land. 

On each occasion these hostile forces were 
repelled at a great loss of life and money. 

Today we honor them as we meet to pay 
solemn tribute to all patriots. 

Although dead they will live forever in our 
hearts because of the noble part they played 
in preserving this Nation. 


May 31 


During the Memorial Day observance, as 
taps are sounded throughout the Nation, we 
are reminded that many beautiful words 
have been written to the notes of this tradi- 
tional bugle call taps, which signifies the 
day’s end for the soldier, sailor, marine, and 
airman, 

Taps has become known down through the 
years as the “all is well” signal that the 
duties for the day are over, and that rest has 
finally come to men wearied in battle. 

It is recorded that a soldier in a hospital 
saw a comrade being carried away to his 
last resting place. 

He asked the chaplain, “Are you going to 
have taps sounded over my buddy’s grave?” 

The chaplain replied, ‘Certainly. It is 
the most beautiful of all the military calls, 
and is an appropriate symbol of farewell to 
a comrade in arms.” 

“Chaplain,” said the soldier, “he was my 
buddy. We lay side by side on the field of 
battle, suffering from wounds. 

“Now he is gone. 

“Please, instead of playing taps for him, 
will you sound reveille? 

“You see, he is just beginning to live.” 

The soldier’s request was understandable, 
because, if one has true religion, and if he 
believes in a life hereafter, death is the be- 
ginning of eternal life and not the end of 
everything. 

We, too, can learn a lesson from the sol- 
dier’s conversation with his chaplain by 
sounding reveille in our hearts, not for those 
whom we wish to commemorate for their: 
heroism and their great personal sacrifice, 
but for ourselves. 

For us this can be a new beginning, a 
challenge to go forward in our zeal to pro-- 
tect our Nation. 

It is for us to hold high the torch which 
our hero dead were forced to yield in their 
struggle to preserve the freedom which we 
are permitted to enjoy as citizens of this 
great Republic. 

Memorial Day 1955 should remind us of 
our unfinished task. 

Within our Nation's borders are those who 
would destroy the very things for which 
these noble dead gave the last full measure 
of devotion. 

Therefore, we must be alert to the dangers 
that still confront us as a nation of freedom- 
loving Americans. 

Although we may not be able to express 
our pride of American citizenship in a forci- 
ble manner, we should feel in our hearts as 
16-year-old Elizabeth Evans did when she 
was inspired to write a prize poem teeming 
with patriotism. 

This young American said, in part: 

“I am an American. 

“Listen to my words Fascist, Communist. 

“Listen well, for my country is a strong 
country, and my message is a strong message, 

“T am an American. 


“My ancestors have left their blood on 
the green at Lexington and the snow at 
Valley Forge, on the walls of Fort Sumter 
and the fields at Gettysburg, on the waters 
of the River Marne and in the shadows of 
the Argonne Forest, on the beachheads of 
Salerno and Normandy and the sands of 
Okinawa, on the bare bleak hills called Pork 
Chop and Old Baldy and Heartbreak Ridge. 
A million and more of my countrymen have 
died for freedom, 

* . . . . 


“This is my answer Fascist, Communist. 

“Show me a country greater than our 
country. 

“Show me a people more energetic, cre- 
ative, progressive, bigger-hearted, and hap- 
pier than our people. 

“Not until then will I consider your way 
of life. 

“For I am an American.” 


1955 


These were the inspiring words of 16-year- 
old Elizabeth Evans, which are echoed by all 
true Americans. 

Therefore, let us resolve on this Memorial 
Day that taps shall have a new meaning to 
all of us. 

Let the beautiful and traditional bugle 
strains pierce the breezes with those familiar 
words of Sir Walter Scott, “Soldier rest, thy 
warfare o’er.” 

For us, the living, let us sound reveille 
in our souls on this Memorial Day and re- 
Gedicate ourselves to the ceaseless struggle 
to preserve our great principles of liberty 
and freedom, which are twin monuments of 
enduring memory to those who died in free- 
dom’s cause. 


A Report on Financial Woes of Schools 
Training Physicians for a Growing 
Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON.-JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an article by Howard A. Rusk, M. D!, en- 
titled “A Report on Financial Woes of 
Schools Training Physicians for a Grow- 
ing Need.” The article is from the New 
York Times of May 29, 1955. The prob- 
lem of the need for increased medical 
education is a very real one, and I en- 
courage all the Members of the House 
to review Dr. Rusk’s article. 

A REPORT ON FINANCIAL WOES OF SCHOOLS 
TRAINING PHYSICIANS FOR A GROWING NEED 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

If our national supply of physicians is to 
be increased to meet the growing demands 
for health services and keep pace with our 
expanding population, it is obvious that the 
number of our medical school graduates 
must be increased. 

Our Nation's 80 medical schools are now 
in need of $10 million a year more than their 
current financial resources to keep their 
training, research, and patient-care programs 
at present levels. 

The average cost of training a physician 
is estimated at $13,000—more than double 
the cost 20 years ago. If the direct costs of 
free services provided for 2 million people 
a year in medical school hospitals and clinics 
were added, this would be much higher. 

Of the $3,000 to $4,000 a year it costs to 
educate a medical school student, he pays 
from $600 to $1,000 in tuition. The remain- 
der must be met by gifts, income from en- 
cowment, general university funds, or public 
funds in the case of tax-supported insti- 
tutions. 

In his excellent public-affairs pamphlet, 
The Challenge to Medical Education, Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr., points out succinctly 
why these additional costs cannot come from 
the students. Medical tuitions have in- 
creased 85 percent since 1940. A survey of 
6,000 medical school students shows that 
One-third of them borrowed money to con- 
tinue in school. 

TUITION RISE OPPOSED 

To further increase tuition would restrict 
Medical education to a few chosen on an 
economic basis. It would not only deny 
many deserving and capable students the 
Opportunity to study medicine but would 
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lower the quality of our health care in the 
future. 

Nor can most universities expend a larger 
proportion of their general budgets on medi- 
cal education. Most medical schools now 
absorb 30 percent of the total budgets of 
the universities of which they are a part, 
although they have but 10 percent of the 
total student enrollment. 

It is also unrealistic to think that present 
budgets can be reduced without substan- 
tially lowering the quality of instruction. 
Many schools have already reduced teach- 
ing staffs to the minimum, and faculty 
salaries have not kept pace with higher 
costs of living and opportunities in private 
practice. 

Scientific and technical developments 
constantly mean more expenditures for 
special equipment so these new advances 
can be included in the curriculums, An 
electron microscope, for example, costs 
$20,000; an analytic centrifuge, $14,000; 
electrophoretic equipment, $13,000. Up- 
keep and maintenance are also costly. 

One new source of income for medical 
education in recent years has been the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education, a non- 
profit corporation of leaders in business, 
education, and welfare, which is soliciting 
funds for medical education from business 
corporations. At the same time the Ameri- 
can Medical Educational Foundation is 
soliciting contributions from physicians. 
These proceeds are then pooled for distri- 
bution to the medical schools in accordance 
with a formula developed by the founda- 
tion, American Medical Association, and 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 

To date, nearly $7 million has been dis- 
tributed and another $2,500,000 is expected 
to be available for distribution this sum- 
mer. 

HELP IS NOT SUFFICIENT 


This is encouraging, but it is not enough. 
The National Fund for Medical Education is 
a significant and successful venture. It 
has not, however, provided the level of fi- 
nancial assistance that our medical schools 
must have if they are to continue their 
present responsibilities, let alone expand 
their enrollments. 

Earlier this month the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare started hear- 
ings on legislation that would authorize a 
5-year Federal program of financial grants 
to. medical schools for the construction of 
medical, educational, and research facili- 
ties. 

The legislation proposes that $50 million 
be allocated annually for 5 years to enable 
the Public Health Service to make grants 
for the construction of new medical schools 
and the expansion and improvement of fa- 
cilities in existing schools. 

Except in certain instances of new schools 
or existing schools that would agree to 
increase enrollments, grants would be lim- 
ited to half the cost of such construction. 
The legislation also provides that no one 
school would receive more than $3 mil- 
lion during the 5-year program. 

There are some who fear that Federal 
grants-in-aid to medical schools are not de- 
sirable, as they might lead to some degree 
of Federal contro] over medical schools, 

FEDERAL AID AT WORK 

For a number of years, however, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health have been provid- 
ing Federal grants to the 4-year medical 
schools for specific teaching programs in 
heart, cancer, and mental health. Govern- 


ment supervision has been limited to seeing » 


that the funds are used for designated pur- 
poses, and there have been no complaints of 
Federal control. 

Similarly the Department of Defense has 
been making grants to a limited number of 
schools for experimental programs of teach- 
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ing military medicine. Again there have 
been no problems of Federal control. 

Our land-grant colleges, which have bene- 
fitted from aid under the Morrill Act of 
1862 and its amendments, have not com- 
plained of Federal control. Nor have there 
been complaints of Federal control in the 
administration of the Hill-Burton program 
for Federal grants for hospitai construction. 

There is a continuing need for industry’s 
support of the important program of the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education. At the 
same time, however, it would seem that a 
carefully conceived and administered pro- 
gram of Federal grants to medical schools for 
the construction of medical, educational, and 
research facilities would be a realistic and 
practical corollary to the efforts of the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education. 

If both of these programs are successful, 
the current acute financial problems of our 
Nation’s medical schools would be solved and 
it would be possible to train a sufficient num- 
ber of physicians to meet our national needs, 
. Failure of either, however, will mean the 
necessity of resorting to general Federal aid 
for medical education. There is no alterna- 
tive. Our Nation must have enough physi- 
cians to meet the increasing demands of our 
growing population. 


The Shifting Vaccine Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 29, 1955, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune; 


THE SHIFTING VACCINE PROBLEM 


Since the issuance of the favorable report 
by Dr. Francis on the Salk antipolio vaccine 
on April 12, public reaction to the great dis- 
covery has passed through three distinct 
phases, as various aspects of the situation be- 
came prominent. 

The first mood was one of unquestioning 
jubilation at the knowledge that science had 
supplied a magnificent new weapon to com- 
bat a disease which had brought fear and 
suffering to many. That emotion may have 
been excessive in the sense that it obscured 
problems certain to arise; there is every rea- 
son for confidence, however, that it is the 
one which will best characterize the intro- 
duction of Dr. Salk’s vaccine. 

The second phase was a preoccupation with 
the problem of distribution. As the limita- 
tions on supply and the magnitude of the 
demand became clear to the American peo- 
ple, there was a disturbing realization that 
the precious stuff was not being applied 
exclusively to those in greatest need. The 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
had, to be sure, contracted for the bulk of 
the supply, for free distribution under con- 
ditions which it imposed. But the Founda- 
tion’s authority was strictly limited, and vac- 
cine outside the contract requirements was 
going into strange channels. 


The third stage began late in April, when it 
became apparent that there was an un- 
expectedly high poliomyelitis rate among 
those vaccinated with the product of the 
Cutter Laboratories. The effect of this de- 
velopment still clouds the fight against polio, 
worrying parents, complicating the distribu- 
tion problem and presenting a number of 
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difficult questions for scientists, manufac- 
turers, and public health authorities. 

The first two phases could have been 
readily foreseen. It should have been ap- 
parent that a report endorsing the Salk 
vaccine, on the basis of last year’s tests, 
would surely awaken a storm of happy excite- 
ment, and that the pressure for the swiftest, 
widest, and fairest distribution of the serum 
would become intense. Until it is definitely 
known in what respect the two lots of Cutter 
vaccine that caused the trouble differ from 
safe vaccine, it will not be possible to say 
whether this contingency, too, could have 
been guarded. against. But certainly the 
possibility that some unusual manifestation 
might appear in a new treatment should 
have been recognized—not merely as a 
scientific problem, demanding prompt recall 
of the suspect vaccine and reexamination of 
methods of manufacturing and testing 
(which was done) but as a crisis of public 
confidence. 

Unfortunately, no apparatus was available 
to deal with any aspect of this complex situa- 
tion on a national scale, except by a slowly 
organized, clumsy, voluntary organization. 
The scientists have worked hard and self- 
lessly, the manufacturers have cooperated, 
communities have improvised methods of 
policing distribution. The President has 
given assurance that no one in the ages 
susceptible to polio will be debarred by eco- 
nomic considerations from receiving the pro- 
tection of the vaccine. New and rigorous 
testing procedures have been introduced to 
insure safety, so far as is humanly possible. 
Yet the crisis of confidence persists. 

It does so for the same basic reason that 
created it: the lack of a central authority 
which could speak with equal clarity and 
force to doctor and layman, to manufacturer 
and local health official. 

Such an authority—national in- scope, 
headed by men of national prestige—could 
have curbed the confusion which has marked 
the last several weeks. It could still meet 
the present dilemma, in which distribution 
is lagging, because of the new tests; in which 
numerous parents are refusing to have their 
children inoculated and in which the period 
of highest polio incidence is rapidly ap- 
proaching. Valuable time has been lost in 
setting up such an instrumentality, but it is 
not yet too late—if Congress acts forthwith. 


American Legion Urges No Curtailment 
of House Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu- 
tion passed by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion meet- 
ing held May 4 to 6, 1955: 

RESOLUTION 55 

Commission: National Americanism com- 
mission. 

Subject: Urge no curtailment of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Whereas the American Legion feels the 

House Un-American Activities Committee of 

our Congress has done an outstanding job 

in the field of anticommunism: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, assembled 
in Indianapolis, Ind., May 4-6, 1955, urge 
that the functions and powers of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee be not 
hampered or curtailed by any proposed ad- 
ministrative redesignation or subordination; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our United States Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


PTA’s Are a Vehicle That the Radical 
Integrationists Are Using To Destroy 
State Sovereignty and Individual Lib- 


erty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a motley group of prointegrationists 
planned to stage a packed meeting at 
the Annandale, Va., High School on 
April 30 for propaganda purposes. This 
staged meeting was to be known as a 
workshop on integration. 

The workshop organizers had pre- 
pared a program to be completely dom- 
inated by those advocating mixed 
schools for whites and blacks, and op- 
posing separate schools, 


Learning of this proposed packed 
meeting, PTA members and other citi- 
zens interested in the proper adminis- 
tration of the Fairfax County school sys- 
tem attended the open meeting, and by 
their vote showed the overwhelming 
sentiment of the meeting to be directly 
opposite the prointegrationist views of 
those who staged the so-called workshop 
program. 

At this meeting a talk was made by 
Mr. Paul Lee Sweeny, Fairfax attorney 
and civic leader and a member of one of 
the Fairfax County Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. 


I am pleased to insert herewith Mr. 
Sweeny’s talk to the group meeting in 
the Annandale High School on the occa- 
sion above mentioned: 

PTA’s ARE A VEHICLE THAT THE RADICAL IN- 
TEGRATIONISTS ARE USING To DESTROY STATE 
SOVEREIGNTY AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY—FAIR- 
FAX COUNTY PTA CoUNCIL WORKSHOP TYPI- 
CAL OF TACTICS USED BY LEFTISTS To MISLEAD 
AND INDOCTRINATE PEOPLE 


(Preface: An attempt to put the parents 
and teachers of Fairfax County, Va., on rec- 
ord on the subject of integration was 
scotched on Saturday, April 30, when a meet- 
ing that had been primed to come up with 
an integration recommendation was invaded 
by enough parents and citizens to sway the 
vote the other way, whereupon the PTA 
Federation-sponsored group of speakers left 
the hall and held a rump session in the 
schoolyard at Annandale High School. Mean- 
while, the group of citizens charged with 
breaking up the preplanned session formed 
a new group to be known as the Virginia 
Citizens Association for Better Schools. The 
following prepared statement was read to 
the new group by Paul Lee Sweeny, Fairfax 
attorney and civic leader, and a member of 
one of the local PTA’s in the county:) 
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_As representative of the Fairfax Chapter 
of the Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberty, I have been drafted by a 
great many deeply concerned Americans to 
come to what was to have been this PTA 
workshop and attempt to see that the real 
facts relating to the school integration issue 
are made known to the parents and the 
teachers. 

Under the guise of presenting all the facts 
about the grave crisis in public education 
brought on by the 1954 Supreme Court 
opinion holding segregated public schools 
unconstitutional, the Fairfax County PTA's 
have been manipulated by the prointegra- 
tionists into holding this meeting at which 
only those favoring mixed schools will be 
heard from the platform. 

When this meeting was first announced 
it was stated that those favoring alternatives 
to integrated public schools would be on 
the program, more specifically, a member of 
the Virginia governor’s commission. During 
the last several months a studied campaign 
has been carried on in the local PTA’s to try 
to place them on record for integrated 
schools—a campaign involving controlled 
meetings at which only one side of the issue 
has been presented, packing of the meetings 
with proponents of integration without ade- 
quate notice to the opponents, passing out 
of loaded questionnaires, and all the other 
devices of trickery and low political maneu- 
vering. At the last minute a panel of mem- 
bers for this workshop was announced 
without any member of the governor’s com- 
mission, a panel, all of whom are red-hot 
integrationists or officials who must take a 
completely neutral position. 

Yes, we have Mr. Benjamin Muse, a pro- 
integrationist in the allout integrationist 
Washington Post, a paper that deliberately 
censors and refuses to publish news that is 
unfavorable to the integration point of view. 
We have Rev. Robert Emerson Smith, of 
the prointegrationist Virginia Council of 
Churches, and Mrs. Lois Burton, of the pro- 
integrationist Arlington Association of Uni- 
versity Women. It was proposed to have 
two school officials from Washington, D. C., 
both of whom would lose their jobs imme- 
diately if they expressed any opinions or 
brought out any facts adverse to integration. 

But not only was the program packed with 
advocates of integration, the audience was 
to have been controlled so that they could 
not freely express anti-integrationist senti- 
ments and bring out the sordid facts asso- 
ciated with this perverted program. When 
we asked that a speaker be allowed to present 
the other point of view, we were told that 
I might have 5 minutes after Mr. Muse fin- 
ished his 30-minute speech. 


What kind of speech can you make in 5 
minutes on a subject of so great consequence? 


This refusal to accord me equal time to 
present my views in opposition to integra- 
tion in the schools exposes completely the 
biased nature of this meeting. The sponsors 
were afraid to have the facts surrounding 
integration brought out at this meeting be- 
cause they did not wish to be fair and to 
present any objective approach to the subject. 

For example, they do not wish to allow 
what is happening in Washington under in- 
tegration to come to light; but let me tell 
you the newest problem there. Integration 
has killed the flexibility in the school sys- 
tem that previously permitted children to 
attend schools anywhere in the city accord- 
ing to their intellectual abilities. Both white 
to Negro children tended to go to the schools 
where there were children of their own at- 
tainments or abilities: average, subnormal, 
or above the average. So the Park View 
Negro School was considered the best for 
exceptional Negro children, and was attend- 
ed by Negro children from all over the city 
if they were intelligent enough. Now it is 
different. The boundaries are strictly and 
rigid for all children, white and Negro, must 
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attend the school in the neighborhood where 
they live. The individual child’s adjust- 
ment is sacrificed to this rigid ruling. So, 
intelligent whites and Negroes are suffering. 
School standards are deteriorating, for either 
the drones are sacrificed to the children of 
average or above the average intelligence, or, 
these are sacrificed to the drones. Actually, 
both are sacrificed and educational stand- 
ards are steadily dropping. But the joker is 
that two-sevenths of the city is untouched 
by integration, for no Negroes live in those 
neighborhoods. There is where live many 
Congressmen, Mr. Nrxon, Mr. Brownell, and 
members of the Board of Education. They 
can prate about integration for their chil- 
dren are untouched, as yet, by the agitators. 

This just shows what the sponsors of 
this meeting, and of many others like it, 
are after. Their object is to dish out propa- 
ganda in order to condition your minds and 
the minds of the other citizens of the coun- 
try to accept their ultimate aim of complete 
integration of the children in the schools 
and the complete amalgamation of the white 
and black races. This action on the part of 
the sponsors of this meeting is not in accord 
with the best interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the parents and of other citizens 
of this county. The program which they 
desire to present to you has been laid down 
for them by persons outside the State of Vir- 
ginia, with no knowledge of, or interest in, 
the welfare of the children and the people of 
Virginia. I refer to the National Congress 
of the PTA's headquarters in Chicago, Ill. 
By their actions here today, the sponsors of 
this meeting have demonstrated that they 
are not interested in the welfare of the citi- 
zens of this county but are willing to fol- 
low the dictates of persons far removed from 
and with no interest in the welfare of the 
county. 

The propriety of such a meeting as this at 
this time, when the Supreme Court is still 
deliberating the terms of its decision in the 
so-called segregation cases, is open to serious 
question. The bylaws of the PTA groups 
provide that the local PTA groups shall not 
interfere in the administrative affairs of the 
schools. The question of who goes to what 
school is certainly an administrative prob- 
lem. There are many other considerations 
involved in such a determination, other 
than the color of the child. More impor- 
tant are such matters as mental, moral, and 
health standards. Any intelligent approach 
to the problem must consider all of these 
questions. ‘Syphillis in the blood stream is 
an insidious destroyer of nerve and brain 
cells, leading eventually to insanity and 
death. Any unnecessary exposure of any 
group of children to this peril is to be avoid- 
ed at all costs as a threat to the very fiber 
of our civilization. We have only to look 
to those nations to the south of this country 
where integration is practiced to see the ef- 
fect it has on the minds of men and the 
character of the peoples’ civilization. 

Nor is there anything in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of May 1954 that re- 
quires integration in the public - schools. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court at the 
present time has not reached the stage of 
being a decision since no decree has been 
formulated. It therefore does not have any 
force or effect whatsoever at this time, since 
it can be changed by the Court on its own 
motion at any time. On the contrary, sec- 
tion 140 of the constitution of Virginia 
specifically and expressly prohibits the 
teaching of white and colored children in 
the same schools. That is the law of Vir- 
ginia, and we are all bound by it. It has not 
been amended, altered, or repealed in any 
way. The Supreme Court cannot, by the 
very nature of our system of government 
and separation of powers, tell the States that 
they must operate integrated schools. There 
is no mention of the word “education” in the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
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entire matter of education is left to the 
States. 

The Supreme Court does not have legis- 
lative power, this being expressly given to 
the Congress of the United States by section 
1 of the Constitution. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, when formulated and en- 
tered, do not even then become any part 
of the supreme law of the land. Section 8 
of the Constitution of the United States 
provides that the supreme law of the land 
shall consist of the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land. Nowhere is there 
any mention in the Constitution of decisions 
of the Supreme Court as forming any part 
of the supreme law of the land. Supreme 
Court decisions are not, and ought not to 
be, any part of the supreme law of the land. 
They are handed down in the first instance 
by the judiciary and not by the legislative 
arm of the Government. They are subject 
to change overnight by the same court that 
handed them down in the first place, none 
of the members of which are elected by 
the people nor directly responsible to the 


_people for their conduct, 


The approach of the Supreme Court to 
this question is, and always must be, purely 
negative. It can only say, within the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, what the States 
cannot do in the field of public education, 
never what they must do. It cannot tell 
the States they must maintain integrated 
schools. It can say no more than that, 
upon the facts of a given case, the prac- 
tices of the States in this field are or are 
not discriminatory. Basis for such a hold- 
ing as this must be grounded on the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. The Court can- 
not by judicial usurpation of power, legis- 
late in the field of public education, nor in 
any other field. Enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court’s pronouncements can be at- 
tained only by statutory implementation by 
act of Congress or through the contempt 
citation. Not even the power of a con- 
stitutional amendment, fortified by acts of 
Congress, sufficed to enforce prohibition. 
In the last analysis, the decision of the 
Supreme Court, like acts of Congress, de- 
pend upon whether or not they reflect the 
will of the people. 


There is a very serious question in my 
mind as to the reason for the clamor at the 
present time by this group, and by some 
others, for integration, in advance of the Su- 
preme Court decision on the subject. Would 
it not be better procedure at least to wait 
until the Supreme Court hands down its 
decision in the form of a decree, in order 
to see what it provides, before discussing 
ways and means of bringing about a tremen- 
dous social upheaval as is bound to follow 
any attempt to enforce the decrees of the 
Supreme Court? How can anyone intelli- 
gently discuss the best means of dealing with 
a decision of the Supreme Court when they 
do not know yet what the terms of the 
decision will be? ‘The conclusion is ines- 
capable that this meeting here today is but 
another part of a well-organized program 
by the proponents of racial and biological 
integration to condition the public mind so 
that the people of this country will so far 
surrender their individual liberties as to 
meekly accept the terms of the Court decree 
when or if it is finally rendered. It is hoped 
in this way to bring about racial amalgama- 
tion and thus help these people to fulfill po- 
litical ambitions even though it means even- 
tual destruction of our way of life and our 
civilization. It is my firm belief that before 
the story is told in full the proponents of 
integration will learn that the white race is 
not yet ready to abdicate its place of lead- 
ership in our society and that the expected 
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political rewards for their perfidy will not 
materialize. 

The myth of judicial infallibility is ex- 
ploded by a reference to the case of Gong 
Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78) decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in a unani- 
mous opinion handed down 28 years ago 
by Chief Justice Taft. That Court, com- 
posed of men of great judicial stature, such 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Brandeis, and oth- 
ers, stated in an opinion directly contrary 
to the opinion of May 1954: “The right and 
power of the State to regulate the method 
of providing for the education of its youth 
at public expense is clear. * * * The educa- 
tion of the people in schools maintained 
by State taxation is a matter belonging to 
the respective States, and any interference 
on the part of Federal authority with the 
management of such schools cannot be jus- 
tifled except in the case of a clear and un- 
mistakable disregard of rights secured by 
the supreme law of the land. * * * The 
same question * * * has been many times 
decided to be within the constitutional 
power of the State legislature to settle with- 
out intervention of the Federal courts under 
the Federal Constitution. * * * (citation of 
15 earlier opinions). * * * The decision is 
within the discretion of the State in regu- 
lating its public schools and does not con- 
flict with the 14th amendment.” 

In its opinion of May 17, 1954, in the case 
of Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
(347 U. S. 483) the Supreme Court brushed 
aside all of the reason and logic embodied 
in the foregoing well-settled principles in 
one sentence and in referring to the Gong 
Lum case twice erroneously referred to the 
child involved as a boy when in fact it was 
a Chinese girl named Martha Lum whose 
father, Gong Lum, instituted the suit in 
her behalf. This circumstance raises a se- 
rious question whether the Court even read 
the earlier opinion in the Gong Lum case. 

It remains to be seen whether or not the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954, arrived at solely by a reference to the 
writings of certain psychologists, and in con- 
sidering as it did only the alleged effects of 
segregation on the colored child without any 
discussion of or thought given to the effect 
of enforced integration on the mental, moral, 
and health standards of the white child, will 
be able to stand the test of time and the 
assault of logic and legal reasoning that may 
be expected henceforth to challenge its va- 
lidity. 


The Death of William Burchfield Ross, 
Vice President and Editor Emeritus of 
the DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express Re- 
duces the Ever-Thinning Ranks of 


of Pioneer Newspapermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 


Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still, 
—Dryden, 


When the angel of death on May 11, 
1955, summoned William Burchfield 
Ross, vice president and editor emeritus 
of the DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express, the 
DuBois area lost one of its most highly 
respected residents. 
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Born in DuBois, Pa., 77 years ago, Bill, 
as he was affectionately known, spent the 
greater part of 62 years of a busy and 
useful life with daily newspapers in that 
city. 

None will deny the power of the daily 
newspaper in molding public opinion and 
influencing the human mind. By reason 
of the tremendous power~of the press, 
there devolves upon newspaper editors 
the solemn obligation to discharge their 
responsibility to their community for fair 
and accurate reporting of the news. 

Bill Ross, from his editorial chair, 
steadfastly adhered to the high princi- 
ples of his profession, abhorring yellow 
journalism conscious of the fact, that 
above all things, it has no place in a 
hometown newspaper which must be fit 
for all the family to read. 

Bill began his apprenticeship in jour- 
nalism at the age of 15 and the 62 re- 
maining years of his life were devoted to 
upholding the lofty principles and ethics 
of the fourth estate. His journalistic ca- 
reer embraced the period often referred 
to as the horse-and-buggy era when 
putting a paper to bed was a man-size 
job for the average editor. 

In the early 1900’s there was great dif- 
ficulty in collecting news as compared 
with present-day methods. Many of us 
recall the common practice of standing 
in front of hometown newspaper offices 
until the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing eager to obtain the results of po- 
litical contests, sporting events, and so 
forth, from bulletins posted in the win- 
dow of the newspaper office. 

Bill Ross for years was night editor of 
the DuBois Morning Courier. For many 
years he held that position working 
nights while the populace slept to make 
certain that the DuBois Morning Courier 
like the proverbial bottle of milk would 
be on the doorstep of every reader bright 
and early inthe morning. In later years 
the Morning Courier acquired the Du- 
Bois Evening Express and the merger re- 
sulted in changing the name to the Du- 
Bois Courier-Express which after a pe- 
riod of time was changed to its present 
status as an evening newspaper. 

Oldtime residents of DuBois in par- 
ticular have long appreciated the serv- 
ices Bill Ross rendered them as readers 
of the DuBois Morning Courier and the 
Courier-Express. For many years, Har- 
old T. Gray as president; Lloyd F. 
Mohney, treasurer and general manager; 
Jason S. Gray as secretary; and Frank 
“Hap” Gillung as city editor; with Bill 
Ross as vice president and editor com- 
prised the quintet that guided the des- 
tinies of the DuBois Courier-Express 
with the avowed determination to main- 
tain its high standing as an ideal family 
newspaper. 

The long, hard grind of editing a daily 
newspaper and serving in the executive 
position as vice president took its toll of 
the genial, quiet, and unassuming Bill 
Ross with the result that ill health forced 
his retirement as editor in 1953. He was 
named, however, editor emeritus and 
continued his interest in the Courier- 
Express until his recent death. 

Bill Ross performed his work dili- 
gently, quietly, and efficiently down 
through the years. Many employees of 
the Courier-Express acknowledge their 
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debt of gratitude to Bill for the kindly 
criticism and wholesome advice he gave 
them as they embarked upon their jour- 
nalistic careers with faltering courage 
and stumbling steps. He was in truth a 
father confessor to many cub reporters, 
who today are better newspapermen be- 
cause they crossed paths on the high- 
way of life with Bill Ross. 

When speaking or thinking about the 
field of journalism, we are always re- 
minded of the importance to newspaper- 
men of the task of acquiring one of the 
cardinal requisites of their profession— 
“a nose for news.” 

The important task of gathering news 
admits them to palaces and hovels as 
they seek interviews with persons in all 
walks of life. In following their pro- 
fession, their badge of authority is the 
traditional “Press Pass’ which admits 
them unchallenged to every conceivable 
event of public interest. 

In speaking of this special privilege, I 
am reminded of a certain stanza of verse 
the author of which is unknown to me: 
Some day I'll pass by the Great Gates of Gold 
And see a man pass through unquestioned 

and bold. 
“A saint?” TPU ask, and old Peter’ll reply: 
“No, he carries a pass—he's a newspaper 
guy.” 


Bill Ross in the opinion of his vast le- 
gion of friends was a real newspaper guy. 
This fact is further attested to by his 
associates on the newspaper staff espe- 
cially Harold T. Gray, president, and 
Jason S. Gray, secretary of the Courier- 
Express, together with Marv Bloom, a 
highly talented and versatile staff writer. 
These three close friends and associates 
of the late Bill Ross have written eulogies 
expressing their down-to-earth impres- 
sions of him and which I wish to make 
part of my remarks at the conclusion of 
this tribute to my departed friend. 


It is common knowledge that Bill Ross 
was in failing health the past several 
years yet he was reluctant to curtail his 
daily activities until his illness forced 
him to relinquish his editorial duties and 
engage in a less strenuous daily routine. 
Bill found it a difficult task to retire to 
the sidelines after 62 years of active 
participation in the publishing of a daily 
newspaper. His retirement, which he so 
richly earned, proved to be of short dur- 
ation for with ebbing strength, he an- 
swered the final summons as the evening 
shadows began to fall on May 11, 1955. 
Like the dreamer in the poem, When I 
Sail Away, by Elizabeth Clark Hardy, Bill 
Ross turned his eyes toward the eternal 
sea in the evening twilight of a beauti- 
ful day in May and was ready: 
Sometime at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away, 

With no response to the friendly hail 

Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 

In the silent hush of the twilght pale, 

When the night swoops down to embrace the 
day. 

And the aS call in the water’s flow— 

Sometime at eve, when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my moorings and sail away. 

Through purple shades that darkly trail 

O’er the ebbing tide of the unknown sea, 

I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 

And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 

Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 

To mystic isles, where at anchor lay 

The craft of those who have sailed before, 
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O’er the unknown sea to the unseen shore. 

A few who have watched me sail away 

Will miss my craft from the busy bay; 

Some friendly barks that were anchored near, 

Some loving souls that my heart held dear, 

In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm and gale 

And greeted the friends who have sailed 
before 

O'er the unknown sea to the unseen shore. 


The following tributes to the late Bill 
Ross appeared in the DuBois (Pa.) Cour- 
ier-Express. These sincere expressions 
are from the pens of three of Bill’s close 
associates, and are eloquent testimony of 
his noble character summed up in the 
words of Byron: 

He had kept the whiteness of his soul, and 
thus, 
Men over him wept. 
Brut Ross Passes 
(By Harold T. Gray) 

The office force of the Courier-Express will 
miss the almost daily visit which Bill Ross 
made to his desk in the editorial office every 
nice afternoon, when he hadn’t been con- 
fined to the hospital for the past few years. 
Before that, one could have found him in 
the office at odd hours, both on weekdays and 
Sundays, for his desk was almost his home, 
and it was there that he used to sit for hours, 
looking over local exchanges, and making 
notes for his next issue. Bill, during the past 
few years, seldomly todk a vacation, and then 
for only a day or two, seemingly always glad 
to get back to his desk. We suggested 2 years 
ago that he go with one of the James Wick 
tours to Europe and the Near East, with the 
idea that it would broaden his experience, 
and give him greater perspective in his daily 
editorials. But he was more content at 
home, rotating for his meals between the Ho- 
tel DuBois, the Elks Club in winter, and the 
country club during the summer months, 
with an occasional visit to one of the other 
hotels or restaurants of town. We had urged 
Bill also to spend the winter months in 
Florida, where he would have the advantage 
of enjoying the warmer climate, and an op- 
portunity of visiting with many contempo- 
raries in the winter spas. But, again, he ex- 
pressed himself as being more content at 
home, and here he spent the twilight years, 
visiting with his business associates and 
friends, until Father Time wrote “30” to a 
long and uneventful life. Perhaps Bill missed 
a great deal of life, for he reached neither the 
heights of exultation nor the nadir of human 
despair—he was happy and content, and who 
shall say that he should have lived otherwise 
than as he did. So on his last journey to the 
bourne from which no traveler e'er returns, 
we wish Bill Godspeed, with the hope that he 
may find the same peace and contentment in 
his life eternal, 


— 


WiLrm B. Ross 
(By Jason 8. Gray) 

We can’t help but say a few words about 
our old friend and coworker, Bill Ross, who 
passed away recently, and with whom we 
had been associated for many years. Bill, in 
his younger and later in his mature years, 
was regarded as a very capable newspaper- 
man, particularly in the period before the 
present-day news-gathering methods de- 
veloped, which proved of great assistance in 
channeling many items across an editor's 
desk. Bill worked his shift on the Courier 
for many, many years as night editor—not 
a very pleasant duty at many times, and 
undoubtedly monotonous as the years moved 
along, missing much of the sunshine and 
many of the daily contacts that usually fol- 
low a more normal routine. He did this 
without complaint however, and for years, 
with his limited staff, turned out a daily 
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paper that was both newsy and respected in 
the community, and compared favorably 
with other small-town dailies in the State. 
All this in addition to other duties that in- 
cluded taking extended news reports by tele- 
phone from a press agency that then re- 
quired editing and “heading up” before their 
final use in the paper. We worked with Bill 
in those days for a short time in picking up 
our first knowledge of newspaper work and 
initiation as a cub reported and came to re- 
spect both his knowledge and ability, and 
it was with regret that we saw him pass into 
his retirement in recent years and later his 
illness that led to his eventual death. Bill 
was a good scout, a sincere friend, and a 
good newspaperman, and we shall always re- 
member him when he was in the full prime 
of his life when he could well hold his own 
with the best editors in the State. He will 
be missed by the writer and by all of his 
coworkers at the Courier-Express. 


To BILL Ross 
(By Marv Bloom) 

Around the news sanctums the quiet, 
mild-mannered Bill Ross was known as 
Willie by some, the Veep by others, and as 
plain Bill by Others. 

The little fellow with the same-tempered 
personality is gone but not forgotten, and 
the news folks with whom he was associated 
can recall many an incident in which the 
late editor was a principal participant. 

Of Willie, as he would prefer us to refer 
to him, the CE organization, directors, and 
employees alike, will always say, “There was 
a man who lived his own life in his own 
inimitable desire, a man believing the other 
fellow should also live with his own desire.” 

Bill Ross never bothered anybody, never 
complained, nor protested. He maintained 
his individuality as he wished, his decisions 
as he deemed fit, yet never would he make a 
decision to harm his fellow man or associate. 

Willie, as we knew him, adhered to the 
news school which believed in the laissez 
faire policy—meaning hands off. 

We frequently disagreed, arguing our own 
points, yet always the late editor would lis- 
ten to our arguments, voice his own, and 
that was that. Afterward no so-called hard 
feeling nor ill feeling existed. That’s as dis- 
agreement should terminate. 

And the following day all would be serene 
with Willie, until another argument broke 
into the open. 

But always, W. B. Ross, as sternly as he en- 
sued his own policies, would respect his fel- 
low man for his answer or the other opinion. 

For Bill believed in freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and, above all, the right 
for a man to think for himself. Yet in his 
Own news policy, he’ maintained a neutral 
course, flaying public discussion. That, 
Willie felt, was his prerogative as the editor. 

Bill is now reading his proofs and follow- 
ing the Bucs (Pittsburgh Pirates) from the 
editor's chair in the great beyond, and you 
Cam always be sure the little fellow with the 
quiet-mannered, individualistic personality 
will always be saying, “Let man think for 
himself, keep his public ideas to himself, 
not try to persuade others, and the fellows 
on earth will get along a lot better.” For 
that was the Bill Ross way. 


The following account of the death of 
the late William B. Ross appeared in the 
May 12, 1955, issue of the DuBois 
Courier-Express: 

WirrumuMm B. Ross, EDITOR, Succumsps—Hap 
BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH LOCAL NEWSPAPER 
Since 1892 
William Burchfield Ross, 77, editor emeri- 

tus of the Courier-Express since his retire- 

ment in November 1953, and vice president 

Since 1914, died in his apartment in the 
Ple Avenue Hospital yesterday afternoon 

at 5:15. His last hours were spent quietly in 
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his room with his radio and newspaper, and 
he had received some visitors during the 
afternoon hours. At 5 o’clock he was given 
a light supper, but in a few moments he 
lapsed into unconsciousness and died in a 
matter of moments before either relatives or 
associates could reach his bedside. 

William Ross had for many years made his 
home in theh Hotel DuBois. He had never 
married, but had devoted himself to his pro- 
fession, which had encompassed three score 
years, since he first entered the newspaper 
field as an apprentice in 1892. He carried 
on actively in his profession until ill health 
forced his retirement from his editorial posi- 
tion with the Courier in 1953. Since that 
time he has spent much of his time in the 
hospital, and about a month ago he took a 
small suite of rooms at the Maple Avenue 
where he passed his final day listening to the 
Pirate games and reading his favorite news- 
papers and books. 

During the final days of his life, as he 
sank in weakness, he escaped the colored 
coils of mortality. At the penultimate mo- 
ment, as he was loosed from the burning 
obedience to life, he was content to lie lis- 
tening while the robins sang, and the world 
went softly violet before the nightingale 
began. With such a sigh, after a long and 
useful life, he put on the soft silk robe of 
absolute sleep and forgetfulness. 

William Burchfield Ross was born in Du 
Bois on November 17, 1877, the son of Wil- 
liam T. and Susan Angus Ross. He was the 
grandson of Rev. John Wray, the first pastor 
of the Beechwoods Presbyterian Church. He 
bore the name of William Burchfield, first 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church here. 

He attended the public schools here and 
later numbered among the early graduates 
from DuBois High School. 

He first became associated with the Courier 
in 1892 as an apprentice, while still attending 
school. Following his graduation from high 
school he enrolled at Lake Forest College, 
where he completed his higher education. 
Returning to DuBois in 1904 he again became 
associated with the Courier in the editorial 
department, remaining with the Courier for 
only 1 year before moving to the Daily Ex- 
press, where he assumed the position of 
editor of that daily paper. In 1914 he again 
became associated with the Courier as man- 
aging editor and associate publisher, remain- 
ing in that position until 2 years ago at the 
time of his retirement, when he became edi- 
tor emeritus of the paper. He is also director 
and vice president of the Gray Printing Co., 
Tri-County Broadcasting Co., and Courier 
Building Co. 

At the time he returned to the Courier he 
became associated with the late E. W. Gray, 
the late L. C. Sheffler, and L.. F. Mohney in 
the ownership and operation of the paper 
and has remained in an active capacity in the 
editorial department and management of the 
paper until the time of his retirement. 

Only one brother, J. Wray Ross, of West 
Scribner Avenue, survives of a family of 9 
children, those preceding him in death þe- 
ing Mrs. Nellie Bell, Mrs. George Wert, Bruce, 
Scott, Richard, Charles, and Dr. Samuel. 
Two nephews, Scott M. Ross, of Philadelphia, 
and William B. Wert, of Munhall, also sur- 
vive. 

He was a member of the BPOE, and a 
past exalted ruler of that lodge. He was an 
organizing member of the DuBois Country 
Club, and its past president. For many years 
he had been a member of the Rotary Club, 
having been also one of the organizing mem- 
bers of that club. He was a member of the 
Troop Committee of the Courier-Express 
Troop 25, Bucktail Council Boy Scouts of 
America. Throughout his long career he had 
been associated with many organizations and 
committees, active in the building of DuBois. 

Friends will be received at the N. R. Moore 
Son Funeral Home until the time of the 
funeral, Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock 
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to be conducted by Rev. Ross M. Haverfield, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
which the deceased was a member for many 
years. Interment will be made in the family 
plot in Morningside Cemetery. 


The Facts of Foreign Aid—I. Great 


Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


` OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this year Human Events pub- 
lished some very interesting facts relat- 
ing to foreign aid. In view of the fact 
that this Congress will soon be consider- 
ing further extension of that program, I 
am inserting, as part of my remarks, an 
article that appeared in the January 1, 
1955, issue. This extension relates to 
Great Britain. Others will follow in 
sequence relating to France, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia and other countries. 

THE Facts OF FOREIGN AID 


On December 9, the British Government in 
its 18th report on Anglo-American coopera- 
tion (published as a government white pa- 
per) stated that Britain received $3,597,- 
500,000 in “aid from the United States in the 
6 years from 1948 to last June 30.” 

Now, the statement is unquestionably cor- 
rect, but it gives to a hasty reader an impres- 
sion that postwar aid is less than it actually 
is. The real question is exactly how much 
aid have we given Britain since the end of 
the war? Why select 6 years (1948 to 1954)? 
Why simply specify outright gifts from the 
Government? Why not include gifts from 
private sources? Why exclude “loans out- 
standing” which are certainly aid and which, 
moreover, may never be paid or only paid in 
small part (as with those in Worid War I)? 

The question (which no official statements 
honestly answer) is: what has Britain re- 
ceived from the United States since the end 
of the war (World War II) in outright gifts 
from the Government or private agencies, 
or in outstanding loans? Now, on Capitol 
Hill, it is well known that no Government 
agency has ever assembled the complete sta- 
tistical picture of postwar foreign aid. It 
took us a lot of work to get a tentatively 
reliable answer to the foregoing question, 
but the answer obtained—from Government 
statisticians who have unoificially reported 
it to us—exposes the British white paper’s 
selection of the time period and failure to 
include even in that selected period, “loans 
outstanding.” 

We offer the picture—in approximate round 
figures—not only to our subscribers, but 
especially to Congress. Next week we shall 
reveal the figures on aid to France; in follow- 
ing weeks, aid to Italy and other nations. 

Here is the picture of the real magnitude 
of American aid to Britain: 


1. From July 1, 1945 through June 30, 1954, 
we gave Britain (outright gifts from our 
Treasury) $4,225,055,000, This is broken down 
into: (a) UNRRA—$8,369,000; (b) technical 
exchange program—$732,000; (c) economic 
assistance, 1948 through June 30, 1954— 
$3,786,000,000 ($200 million above the white 
paper estimate of the British Government); 
(d) surplus products which we gave England 
to sell—$72,200,000; (e) American Red Cross, 
a private agency—$16,207,000 (no figures 
available from another agency, CARE); (f) 
lend-lease after the conclusion of World War 
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II and prior to war in Korea—$341,547.000. 
(The latter item was a clear gouge. Why, 
after the termination of hostilities should 
lend-lease haye been continued?) 

2. At present the British Government has 
outstanding loans, payable to the United 
States Treasury, of $5,076,361,000. This item 
is broken down into: (a) direct loans to the 
British Government of $3,750,000,000 in 1945 
on which $3,660,441,000 is outstanding; (b) 
$384,800,000 from the American Export-Im- 
port Bank, outstanding; (c) $390,000,000 from 
the RFC, outstanding; (d) $62,720,000 in 
silver subject to terms of repayment but at 
present outstanding; (e) $%538,400,000 of 
credit advanced by the Government to be 
ultimately paid back but still outstanding 
and unamortized; (f) $40 million credit ex- 
tended on surplus property and unpaid. 

3. Total military aid to Britain from fiscal 
1950 through fiscal 1954 is $905 million. 

In short, total aid (civilian and military) 
to Britain since the end of World War II 
amounts to $10,206,416,000. 

This is practically three times the aid re- 
ported by the British white paper for the se- 
lected period for the 6 years 1948 to last 
June 30. But even the three times figure 
does not include other items which have been 
a direct charge against the American tax- 
payer. Let us cite just two: (1) Under lend- 
lease we gave the British $28,600,797,000 
worth of American war materials. Under 
reverse lend-lease, the British charged us 
with $5,300,000,000, leaving a total of over 
$23 billion. Granted that a considerable 
portion of this 23 billions was used up, there 
remains the vital question of how many ships 
(mercantile and naval) the British have kept. 
Our sources indicate that they have retained 
a number of such vessels. These were clearly 
returnable to the United States. But the 
whole lend-lease account was hurriedly cast 
up at the end of World War II and its equit- 
able accuracy is highly suspect. There is 
still another item which has not even been 
considered in estimating direct American aid 
to Britain. In the NATO infrastructure pro- 
gram, we are given no credit for building 
airfields, fuel storage tanks and the like, 
in Britain, all of which contribute directly to 
the prosperity of England through the outlay 
of American dollars. So, in addition to the 
over $10 billion of civilian and military aid to 
Britain must be added millions (probably 
many hundreds of millions), because of a 
careless adjudication of lend-lease and our 
contributions to the infra-NATO structure. 


The Facts of Foreign Aid—II. France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr Speak- 
er, this is the second insertion on the 
question of foreign aid to France which 
was published in Human Events of Jan- 
uary 8, 1955. The statement follows: 

UNITED STATES AID TO FRANCE 

The average citizen, if asked to gues what 
nation has received the most aid from the 
United States since the end of World War II, 
would probably pick Britain without hesi- 
tation. But the fact is that France has re- 
ceived more than any other nation on our 
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prodigal foreign bounty rolls as June 30, 
1954. 

Here follows an analysis based on figures 
from Government statisticians (as we ex- 
plained in last week’s chapter of this series), 
detailing for the first time in public print 
the total burden of our foreign aid. 

Last week we pointed out that total United 
States aid (civilian and military) to Britain 
since the end of the Second World War 
amounts to $10,206,416,000. But total 
French aid comes to $10,646,693 ,000. 

This total is broken down into: 

(a) $371,469,000 of lend-lease after the end 
of the war. The termination of the war 
should have automatically cut off all lend- 
lease but the French like the British pulled 
a clear gouge of over one-third of a billion 
dollars apiece; 

(b) $3,812,000 from UNRRA and $60,000 in 
post-UNRRA aid; 

(c) $311,388,000 described as interim aid; 

(d) $3,188,816,000 from ECA, MSA, and 
FOA (direct economic assistance) ; 

(e) $2,146,000 from the American Red 
Cross; 

(f) $15,850,000 in surplus commodities; 

(g) $2,552,000 for the technical exchange 
program. 

Thus the total economic assistance to 
France came to $3,896,093,000. 

Total credit extended to France from 
American credit sources added up ‘to 
$1,910,900,000 which is. broken down into: 
(a) $1,233,698,000 in direct loans or guaran- 
teed loans from the American Export-Import 
Bank still outstanding; and (b) $677,202,000 
of credit (still on the cuff) from other gov- 
ernment agencies for ships, surplus prop- 
erty, etc. 

Total military assistance 1950-54 to France 
in Europe amounted to $4,003,700,000 and 
(in addition) for the French war in Indo- 
china, United States taxpayers made avail- 
able $785 million. (During the last years of 
this war, United States taxpayers were carry- 
ing over 65 percent of its total costs.) 


A final item of around $51 million, repre- 
senting expenditures by the United States 
Air Force to bring NATO airfield up to 
United States standards, rounds out the total 
of known aid (civilian and military) to 
France to $10,646,693,000—nearly a half bil- 
lion more than that received by Britain since 
the conclusion of World War II. The curious 
thing about the billions lavished on France 
by the United States is that in spite of numer- 
ous warnings that France was definitely our 
most risky ally, we continued to open our 
national purse to her announced needs (fre- 
quently bold demands). 

The warnings included: (1) The instability 
of the French political system (more than 
20 cabinet ministries have fallen since the 
end of the war). (2) Two members of the 
Communist Party became Ministers of the 
French Air Force and the infiltration of Mos- 
cow agents into this vital branch of the 
French military is widely known. Infiltra- 
tion of the French Government in general 
is equally well known. In World War II, 
Nazi-Communist infiltration of the French 
republic is said to have resulted in France 
lasting only six weeks in the war and Moscow 
infiltration is said to be far worse today. 
(3) Two United States Senators, after a trip 
to France (less than a year ago), stated that 
key French war industries were under the 
control of Communist-dominated unions and 
‘that the possibilities of effective sabotage 
were large. (4) The French Communist 
Party, despite billions in American postwar 
aid, continues to be a powerful factor in the 
decisions of the French Government. 
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The Facts of Foreign Aid—III. Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and Other Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including statements that 
appeared in Human Events for January 
15, January 22, January 29, and Febru- 
ary 5, 1955: 

[From Human Events of January 15, 1955] 
UNITED STATES Am To ITALY 


In computing aid to Italy since the end of 
the war, two adjustments are necessary: (a) 
the war in Italy ended in early 1945 and con- 
sequently the period of United States aid to 
Italy is longer by some 5 or 6 months than in 
the case of England and France; (b) aid to 
Italy includes aid to Trieste which Italy 
claims as Italian territory. 

Since the end of the war in Italy, the 
United States total economic assistance to 
Italy amounts to $2,922,875,000, which is 
broken down into: 


U. S. Army civilian supplies.. $413,115, 000 
American Red Cross aid which 

in the case of Italy was ap- 

propriated by Congress and 

handed over to the Red 

Cross for disbursement as 

1t- BAW lb tend to atast E E 3, 183, 000 
UNRRA aid and an addi- 

tional $128,461,000 of post- 

UNRRA- -aid coe se sce cock 416, 769, 000 
U. S. Treasury for civilian 

SUpPHO6s: ooo asta eae 134, 487, 000 
Interim U. S. Government aid 176,006, 000 
ECA, MSA, and FOA_-_--_-.-- 1, 629, 600, 000 
Sale of surplus agricultural 

commodities .....-.-.--_-. 18, 500, 000 
Technical exchange program. 2, 754, 000 


As of June 30, 1954, Italy had outstanding 
in loans and credits from the United States 
(various Government agencies) $299,619,000, 
consisting of: 


American Export - Import 2 

Bank ab EE $138, 862, 000 
Basic materials development.. 2, 482, 000 
Sale of surplus United States 

Property. sone wealw nen e 121, 879, 000 
Sale of United States merchant 

Ietje once coca esincoae - 36,396, 000 


Although exact figures are available for 
total military aid to England and France 
since the end of World War II, it is curious 
that only a part of our military aid to Italy 
is revealed. The rest is marked “classified.” 
For offshore procurement, we are informed 
Italy received $490 million—but how many 
hundreds of millions more is a secret. This 
secrecy ban also blocks any estimate of how 
much the United States has contributed to 
the infra-NATO structure. 

Thus, total economic aid to Italy, and 
that part of United States military aid which 
is not. classified, amounts to a grand total 
of $3,712,494,000, 


[From Human Events of January 22, 1955] 
UNITED STATES POSTWAR AID TO COMMUNISM 


Since the end of World War IT, the United 
States has given aid to Russia and her satel- 
lite states in excess of $1 billion. As of June 
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30, 1954, this aid, comprising direct aid from 
the United States Treasury (gifts), bank 
loans outstanding, and gifts from private 
agencies (such as the American Red Cross), 
amounted to $1,325,050,000. 

Assistance to Communist nations after the 
conclusion of World War II is somewhat in- 
comprehensible. At the time the United 
States recognized Soviet Russia, Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, the Russian Ambassador, gave solemn 
assurances that the Soviet Union would cease 
conspiring for the overthrow of the United 
States Government, assurances which were 
never kept. At the time of our entry into 
World War II, the New Deal was fully aware 
of this doublecrossing. During the war the 
Roosevelt administration went out of its 
way to protect the formidable growth of a 
Soviet espionage system in the Nation. It 
was during the war that the Soviet Union 
laid the real groundwork for a wholesale in- 
filtration of America. 

In 1949, Larry E. Kerley, former FBI oper- 
ative, revealed to a Senate committee just 
how far the Soviet espionage apparatus had 
been protected during the war by our own 
State Department. He testified that all dur- 
ing the war Soviet spies were not checked 
chiefiy because our State Department with- 
held the right to get out process for them 
which kept them from being arrested. He 
testified that the FBI was even prevented 
from picking up Americans who helped the 
Russians in their spy work, because if they 
had been arrested the whole Soviet appara- 
tus would have been disclosed. 

By the end of World War II, the Russians 
had seized Poland, and it was clear as day- 
light that they intended world revolution. 
Why, then, postwar United States aid to com- 
munism? Much of the aid given is squarely 
chargeable to Dean Acheson while he was in 
the State Department. The bulk of this as- 
sistance to communism went into UNRRA, 
and it was Acheson's rulings which made it 
possible for the Russian Communists to use 
UNRRA food and clothing to coerce the 
Polish people into submission and to extend 
Soviet power into other parts of Europe. It 
was the Acheson law firm which arranged 
for a $90 million loan to Soviet-controlled 
Poland, the approval of which was an- 
nounced by Acheson in person while acting 
as Secretary of State in 1946. The American 
Ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
vigorously opposed the granting of the loan 
to Soviet-controlled Poland. Testimony of 
high Polish authorities subsequently showed 
that the money, including UNRRA grants, 
was used mainly to equip the Communist 
secret police in Poland, and to effect the sub- 
mission of desperately hungry people. 

Here is the picture of United States post- 
war aid to communism: 


1. Russia: 
American Red Cross____--- $1, 800, 000 
UNRRA fs ss oe eee es 186, 380, 000 
Continued lend-lease in 
spite of the cessation 
of ‘hostilities..2. css. LT 277, 254, 000 
Credit still outstanding 
urn) UNpRIG Soo 25. Ssh aa 222, 493, 000 
2. Poland: 
American Red Cross_..-... 855, 000 
UNRERA. 3253355452 aneee 364, 031, 000 
Lend-lease 2... 2532552525. 92, 000 
Unpaid indebtedness_____. 68, 669, 000 
3. Hungary: 
TUNER NaS 2, 359, 000 
Unpaid indebtedness__-_.-. 12, 794, 000 
4. Czechoslovakia: 
American Red Cross_-_.---. 75, 000 
UNRRA {S16 eens 183, 374, 000 
TONG=166b0 son ne Sse 2, 000 
Agricultural commodities 
donated through private 
MOTOS oo a rece i 2, 000 
Credits outstanding..---- - 4,870,000 


The total of all postwar aid to Russia and 
Satellites comes to $1,325,050,000. 
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[From Human Events of January 29, 1955] 
POSTWAR AID TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Members of Congress are aroused Over & 
news item (January 17, from Rangoon, 
Burma) to the effect that Marshal Tito, of 
Yugoslavia, was offering arms to the Soviet 
puppet government of Burma, now at odds 
with its neighbor, Thailand (independent of 
Moscow). The latter country is backed by 
the United States and is receiving aid from 
us. Members of Congress are suspicious that 
the arms offered to the Red puppet govern- 
ment of Burma are from the store which 
the United States has given Marshal Tito in 
recent years. 

They are also viewing Tito’s offer to a Red 
satellite as one more sign that he is double- 
crossing the free world. At the time we 
started giving aid to Tito, experienced ob- 
servers warned that his alleged break with 
Moscow did not look convincing, and that 
it was risky to give him economic and mili- 
tary aid. But the liberal policy of the State 
Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which favored aid to Socialist 
regimes, prevailed. 


How much assistance have we given Yugo- 
slavia since the end of World War II? Our 
military aid is classified as top secret, but 
it is believed to run into many hundreds of 
millions. Civilian aid reaches the very 
sizable total of $704,719,000. This is broken 
down into: 


UNAS <b sone aaa enee aon $298, 054, 000 
Postwar lend-lease_---------= 74, 000 
Agricultural commodities from 

private United States agen- 

eg tae ae Pe ee OE REN SR Seat a 15, 723, 000 
A special act of Congress for 

Yugoslavia aid_.-_----._-- - 87,560, 000 
The American Red Cross.----. 719, 000 
ECA, MSA, and FOA---~_--.--. 296, 100, 000 
Technical exchange program. 1, 273, 000 
Loan from American Export- 

Import Bank on which, as of 

June 30, 1954, no payments 

had been made-__-..------ 55, 000, 000 
Prior grants from U. S. Govern- 

ment agencies converted into 

credit arrangements and still 

outstanding.—c ooo neose wun si 216, 000 


Thus, total aid to Yugoslavia, in postwar 
years, is $704,719,000. 


— 


[From Human Events of February 5, 1955] 
FOREIGN AID (CONCLUDED) 


In our issues from January 1 to January 
29, we recited the figures on United States 
foreign aid given since the end of World War 
II to five countries—Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia (and satellites), and Yugoslavia. We 
chose these because of various reasons, but 
principally because the figures have been dis- 
torted or minimized in one way or another, 
and because our outlay has brought disillu- 
sion in terms of what we had expected. These 
figures (which have brought numerous ex- 
pressions of surprise and dismay from read- 
ers) were obtained from reliable Government 
statisticians who had been prevented from 
getting the story out to the public. The 
total of foreign aid to these five countries 
runs to over $26 billion. But that is not the 
whole story. 

Actually, the balance sheet of foreign aid 
lists 51 countries as recipients of our bounty. 
The list runs from the big countries men- 
tioned above to smaller ones—the Philip- 
pines, Greece, war-torn Korea, Turkey, etc. 
It comprises such diverse items as United 
States Information Agency, Inter-American 
Highway, government and relief in occupied 
areas, international education and exchange, 
relief of Palestine refugees and dozens more— 
all in varying degrees of generosity. 


For instance, in the fiscal year 1954, foreign 
aid consisted of the following: 
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Civilian relief in Korea..--- < $58, 000 
Mutual Security Organiza- 
S16 nis a e ETN AS 4, 531, 507, 000 
Contribution to interna- 
tional organization___-__-. 29, 614, 737 
International information 
and education...-.—. -..< 75, 000, 000 
Relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea (from Defense De- 
partment fiscal year 1954 
appropriations) -.__.__--_- 200, 000, 000 
Government and relief in 
occupied eresss) los eos 43, 538, 000 


Thus, the fiscal 1954 handout abroad comes 
to a total of $4,937,659,787. 

All told, from the fiscal year 1946 to the 
fiscal year 1955 inclusive, the grand total 
reaches the sum of around $67 billion. Our 
sources are unable to give one precisely ac- 
curate (down to the penny) total figure 
because of conflicts between items included 
and excluded in and from various categories. 
But they assure us that the differences are 
negligible. 


Sixty-seven billion is no insignificant sum 
even in an age that talks only in billions. 
It is equal to the book value of all manufac- 
turing corporations in the United States 
(plants, equipment, and land). It is equal 
to the total mortgage debt on all 1 to 4 non- 
farm family dwelling units in the Nation 
(the homes of the great bulk of the Nation's 
workers) as of January 1, 1953 ($66.3 billion). 
Assuming an average population of 155 mil- 
lion during the 10 fiscal years 1946 through 
June 30, 1955, every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation has paid out during this pe- 
riod or been made responsible for $430 or 
$43 for each year of the period. 


In the 10-year period (fiscal 1946 through 
fiscal 1955), the American people paid out 
or pledged themselves to pay an average of 
$6,700,000,000 a year. This was roughly equal 
to 10 percent of the average annual budget 
of the Nation. During this same period the 
budget has been balanced only 2 years (by 
the 80th Republican Congress). In the other 
8 years the Nation went further into debt. 
Consequently, but for the heavy drain of 
foreign aid, the Nation would have enjoyed 
balanced budgets for the whole period of 10 
years, and additionally, taxpayers could have 
enjoyed a substantial tax cut. Thus foreign 
aid has been a major factor in creating un- 
balanced budgets and weighing down the 
American taxpayer. 


The Care of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at the regular annual convention of the 
fifth district organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Georgia, 
which was held on May 22, 1955, two 
resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the convention. One of these reso- 
lutions originated in Asa Warren 
Candler Post, No. 65, American Legion, 
and the other resolution originated in 
the East Point American Legion Post, 
No. 51. 

These resolutions are indicative of the 
concern which Legionnaires feel for 
veterans and their families. 
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It is inspiring to witness the never- 
ending efforts being made by Legion- 
naires to improve the conditions of our 
veterans while in life, and in death to 
see that they are appropriately honored 
and provided with a suitable last resting 
place. 

I insert the two resolutions referred 
to herewith: 

Whereas there are approximately 750 men- 
taliy ill veterans at the Milledgeville State 
Hospital and approximately 135 tubercular 
veterans at Battey State Hospital; and 

Whereas most of these veterans are not 
eligible to be admitted to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals because their illnesses are 
not service-connected; and 

Whereas there is now a prevailing Federal 
law known as aid to State or Territorial 
home, which provides that where a State 
establishes separate housing and mainte- 
nance for disabled veterans hospitalized in 
State Institutions the Federal Government 
will pay up to $700 per veteran per year; and 

Whereas under this Federal law the State 
of Georgia can qualify for these funds 
amounting to approximately $500,000 per 
year; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Georgia 
should qualify our State to receive these 
funds by passing legislation designating a 
portion of the already existing Milledgeville 
State Hospital and Baitey State Hospital as 
a Georgia State Veterans’ Home; and 

Whereas veterans segregated in the said 
Gcsignated Georgia State Veterans’ Home 
could be better serviced by the various vet- 
erans’ organizations; and 

Whereas for morale considerations the seg- 
regation of veteran patients would be de- 
sirable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the East Point American 
Legion Post, No. 51, on this 11th day of April, 
1955, do go on record as urging the next 
general assembly to pass enabling legisla- 
tion which would qualify the State of 
Georgia to receive Federal funds for the care 
of disabled veterans. 

Roy GUNTER, 
Post Commander. 
E. W. CawTHon, 
Post Adjutant. 

Unanimously adopted by the fifth district 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Georgia, in annual convention assembled, 
this 22d day of May, 1955. 

CLAUDE W. PEEK, 
Adjutant, Fifth District. 
JAMES H. PORTER, 
Commander Fifth District. 


Asa Warren Candler Post, No. 65, Depart- 
ment of Georgia, American Legion, in regular 
meeting conyened, passed the following reso- 
lution offered by Buddy John F. Bass, Sr., 
and seconded by Buddy Johnnie Mobley, and 
that it shall be carried to the 1955 American 
Legion Fifth District Convention for passage 
by that body, and that the district conven- 
tion request its passage by the State conven- 
tion cf the American Legion to be held in 
Macon, Ga., in 1955: 

“Be it resolved, That each and every mem- 
ber of the Georgia delegation to the Congress 
of the United States— 

“1. Be accurately and impressively in- 
fcrmed as to the deplorable condition, result- 
ing from lack of space, which exists at the 
National Cemetery in Marietta, Ga.; and 

“2. Be authentically apprised of the ever- 
increasing death rate of veterans of all wars 
whose loved ones or officials of State or Na- 
tional Government may wish to pay them 
this last tribute of honor and glory by inter- 
ment in a national cemetery. 

“3. Be requested to instigate appointment 
of and action by their duly authorized com- 
mittees to investigate and examine the con- 
ditions existing at Marietta National Ceme- 
tery and to calculate the desirabie capacity 
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based upon available statistics or utilize the 
services of the American Legion for this 


e. 
“4. Be requested, with such interest and 
enthusiasm as may be necessary, to persuade 
their colleagues in both Houses of Congress, 
of the dire need for additional land in 
Georgia as will assure the immediate obtain- 
ing ef adequate space and its permanent 
maintenance in a manner consonant with 
the highest ideals and national tradition of 
the people of the United States; and 
“5, Be convinced of the national obliga- 
tion to provide a place suitable of adequacy, 
dignity, and beauty where on the last sad 
day the heroes who have kept this a Nation 
may be laid to eternal rest in honor and 
glory. 
“JoHN F. Bass, SR., 
“Chairman. 
“WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, Jr. 
“Vice Commander. 
“Unanimously adopted by the fifth district 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Georgia, in annual convention assembled on 
this 22d day of May 1955. 
“JAMES H. PORTER, 
“Commander, Fifth District. 
“CLAUDE W. PEEK, 
“Adjutant, Fifth District.” 


Hew To Bui'd a Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
ticn and Labor is studying bills to extend 
library services to the 27 million of our 
rural folks who either have no library 
service at all or who live in areas where 
library facilities are inadequate. 

During hearings last week, the sub- 
committee’s attention was called to an 
article How To Build a Fire, in the June 
1$55 issue of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. The author is Miss Particia Pay- 
lore, assistant librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona in Tucson. 

I believe those interested in making 
good books available to all our people will 
gain from this warm and enthusiastic 
account of how the first bookmobile came 
to a huge county in Arizona and how it 
was received: 

How To BUILD a FIRE 
(By Patricia Paylore, assistant librarian of 
the University of Arizona in Tucson) 

It was 7:46 in the morning as I pulled over 
beside the bookmobile parked in front of 
the Tucson Public Library and Phyllis leaned 
out to call, “Let’s go!” 

The handsome young man at the wheel 
leaned out and called back, “You're late!” 

We were. One minute. 

But except for the very beginning we kept 
to our schedule for the next 3 days and 400 
miles while we took the new Pima County 
bookmobile on a demonstration tour of 
neighboring Cochise County. In the belief 
that our experience might prove useful to 
other librarians, I should like to tell the story 
of how this idea began and how we worked 
it out. : 

Cochise County in the extreme southeast- 
ern corner of Arizona has an area of over 
4 million acres, but with a population of only 
1 person to every 5 square miles. There are 
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2 libraries supported entirely by a large min- 
ing company, and 2 other small women’s 
club libraries. There is not a cent of tax 
money spent for libraries anywhere in the 
county. Into this bookless wilderness Don- 
ald Powcll, past president of the Arizona 
State Library Association and a colleague of 
mine on the University of Arizona Library 
staff, and I, the new president of the associa- 
tion, had gone in September 1953 to talk 
to a countywide mecting of homemakers’ 
councils, 

On the way home we conceived the idea of 
taking a new bookmobile, which we knew the 
Tucson Public Library had on order, through 
Cochise County to show its people exactly 
what we had been talking about for years. 
This conception so intrigued us that we could 
not wait for morning, but called Gertrude 
Burt, librarian of the Tucson Public Library 
from a pay station on the outskirts of Tucson 
thatsame night. Did she think it was a good 
idea? Would she let us take it before it 
was put into service here? As a member of 
the executive board of the association, would 
she approve of using association funds to 
finance the trip? To all of these inquirics 
we got unqualified and enthusiastic affirma- 
tion. 

During the next 2 months, I got associa- 
tion approval of such expenses as we might 
incur, permission of the Tucson Public Li- 
brary Board, and authority from the Tucson 
city manager. A pleasant correspondence 
with the Gerstenslager Co. ensued. 

At my request, Gerstenslager sent a glossy 
print of the bookmobile, with the great seal 
of the city of Tuscon and library service to 
Pima County already painted on the panel. 
The only drawback to our use of the cut 
was that it showed the vehicle parked in 
the snows of Wooster, Ohio. Fortunately 
for our relations with the Tucson Chamber 
of Commerce, this background disappeared 
in the mats which we had made up for news- 
paper publicity. 

This had all taken weeks, and it was now 
late January. 

Two wires to Gerstenslager finally brought 
the actual delivery date: Monday, March 1, 
1854. Now that this definite information 
was ours, the schedule was worked out, day 
by day, hour by hour. Stories and the cut 
went out to every weekly newspaper in Co- 
chise County. Similar stories, with dates 
and hours, were sent to all radio stations in 
the county. Responsibility for our visit was 
vested in some local library-minded citizens 
in each community where stops were to be 
made, To the mayors of the larger in- 
corporated cities we sent letters asking them 
to be our special guests, and only inci- 
dentally asking for permission to park on a 
public street. Blue ribbon ‘letters went to 
each member of the Cochise County Board 
of Supervisors, urging them to visit the book- 
mobile when it was in their district. The 
four librarians in the county were also ap- 
prised of our plans. 

Since Gerstenslager’s insurance on the 
bookmobile was in effect until the city of 
Tucson took possession, which it was not to 
do until after the trip, it was necessary only 
for the association to take out a policy on 
the book stock. Accordingly, we had a 3-day 
policy for $10,000 written, with the Tucson 
Public Library as beneficiary, and the associa- 
tion paying the premium. 

Monday, March 1: Mrs. Burt telephoned 
me just before noon, her voice shaking with 
excitement. “It’s here,” was all she said. 
“I’m coming,” was all I could muster in re- 
ply. When I got downtown, there it was, 
parked by the library, the most beautiful 
sight I had ever seen in my life. 

I brought three student assistants from the 
university library and, together with the 
public library staff, they worked all after- 
noon and into the evening stocking the 
bookmobile from the collection which had 
been prepared during the previous weeks by 
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the librarian who would take it into Pima 
County after our tour. I went back after 
supper to take a last look, and began to 
worry about there being too many children’s 
books. I thought of some special titles I 
wanted to take with us. By 11 o'clock that 
night I had 2 huge cartons of university 
library books packed in the back seat of 
my car. Then I went home and tried 
desperately to think of any detail I had 
forgotten. 

Tuesday, March 2: The man who was to 
be the driver, after it was put into service 
at home, went along the next morning to 
learn how to handle it on the road. Phyllis— 
of the University of Arizona library stati— 
and I led the way in my car. At the bottom 
of the hill, where we drop down into the 
San Pedro Valley just outside Benson, our 
first stop, we pulled off the road and trans- 
ferred the university books I had picked out 
the night before to the bookmobile’s shelves, 
then drove on and parked in front of the 
post office on the main street exactly at 
9 o'clock. Where was our welcoming com- 
mittee? There was no one in sight. The 
minutes dragged by. A young woman ap- 
peared around the corner and approached. 
I invited her to come in and see the books. 

“Honey, I’m -too tired,” she explained 
kindly, “I’ve been waitin’ table all night and 
I just want to get home to bed.” 

Half of our allotted time for Benson was 
gone. A woman went by with a 10-year-old 
boy in tow. He dragged his feet as I inter- 
cepted them, cast a longing glance at our 
open door. His mother gave his arm a 
vigorous yank. “Come on, we're in a hurry.” 
They disappeared, and I was mad—at her, 
and at me, too. Maybe my approach was 
wrong. A man came by. He laughed when 
we invited him in. “I’m from California, just 
going through. I know all about book- 
mobiles. They're wonderful.” But he came 
in anyhow, and we all felt better. 

Our official delegation arrived, finally, the 
entire board of the local women’s club li- 
brary. “But we have a library,” they pro- 
tested. “Thank God for that,” I told them 
as fervently as I could, and went on to ex- 
plain that a countywide library service, mo- 
bile or not, would strengthen their own li- 
brary as well as provide books for their 
neighbors up and down the river in St. David, 
Pomerene, Cascabel. This was the beginning 
of the fear that we met in all four library 
towns in the county: that additional service 
would somehow jeopardize their own au- 
tonomy. We hope we allayed this misunder- 
standing, for without the existing libraries 
we could not hope to extend service to the 
real hinterland. 

In Dragoon, a forgotten way-station of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad deep in the granite 
foothills of Cochise’s stronghold, cut off from 
the world by the new highway miles to the 
west, we made our second stop. The post- 
mistress, a veritable Madame LaFarge, was 
Suspicious when I asked if we might park 
in her yard for a half hour. While she sized 
me up, I asked innocently: “Whatever þe- 
came of that old shed up on the hill there?” 

Her jaw sagged slightly. “You remember 
that old shed?” 


“Sure. I slept in there one Fourth of July 
night about 20 years ago. The river was up 
and we couldn’t get through.” I was laconic. 
But I remembered more vividly than I dared 
tell her the wondrous and frightening beauty 
of that wild night with the rain roaring 
down on the tin roof of that shed and the 
thunder growling through the hills and the 
lightning splitting the sky open with its 
Own special kind of fireworks. 

The shed won the day for us. While my 
companions parked, I drove off to find the 
President of the local woman’s club, which 
Was sponsoring us in Dragoon. There I dis- 
Covered to my horror that we were not ex- 
pected until the next day. When I protested, 
she showed me my own letter stating plainly: 

“Wednesday, March 3.” Alas, for my care- 
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lessness in not proofreading letters! By the 
time she and I got back to the bookmobile, 
there was a small crowd gathered, thanks 
to madame’s husband who had telephoned 
around to neighboring ranches to spread the 
word of our premature arrival . 

One sunbonneted lady, with trowel still in 
hand, was particularly forceful in her ex- 
pression of their need. “We had a library 
in the club,” she told us, “just stuff people 
around here had given us. In 2 months 
everybody in Dragoon had read everything. 
Then we lost interest in it. Can you blame 
us?” This was our cue to explain how a 
Cochise County bookmobile would bring 
fresh bookstock on each trip. Our audience 
was awed. Different books every time? Our 
discussion was interrupted by a little shriek 
of delight from the rear. We all rushed back 
and found one of our visitors holding in her 
trembling hands the complete button book. 
She looked at Phyllis with her eyes round 
and shining, as though she were almost 
afraid to open it. “A whole book about but- 
tons. Oh, can I keep it for a while?” And 
this was the beginning of the hard part: to 
bring books to people but not let them have 
them. 

And yet, in a way, this was what we were 
trying to do. Show them the way, make 
them mad, if necessary, that they didn’t 
have libraries, tempt them, hold out the bait, 
then reluctantly withdraw it. 

Our schedule was inexorable. We drove off 
on time, leaving them standing there in the 
dusty road looking after us with we knew 
not what mixed emotions. 

When we stopped at the town of Cochise 
later, a homemakers’ group, the Progressive 
Pioneers Club, met us in the schoolyard. 
While Phyllis talked to them about assessed 
valuations, bonded indebtedness, and mill- 
tax revenue, I went in and arranged with the 
principal of the school to bring the classes 
through. We ate lunch in relays in the 
school kitchen as the guests of the principal 
and his teacher-wife, while the other half 
of the team talked to the children. When I 
came back to relieve Phyllis I found her sur- 
rounded and besieged by a swarm of loving 
kids. 

“Miss Ball. Miss Ball. 
book about Daniel Boone. 
about him in history. 

“Say, my old man would like this. He’s 
raising quarter horses.” 

A woman from the club, who had been 
literally pushed out by the children called in 
to us: “Got anything in there about how to 
get rid of jack rabbits?” 

“No, but give me your name and we'll send 
you something as son as we get home.” 

The bell rang and the children went out 
slowly, reluctantly. “How soon will you be 
back?” 

‘As soon as you get one of your own down 
here. Tell daddy about it tonight, will you?” 

We took time out to renew our lipstick, 
then drove on with stops in Willcox, Bowie, 
and San Simon before returning to Willcox 
for the night. In Willcox, as in Benson, there 
was a library, and people were hard to inter- 
est. Arrangements had been made locally to 
park in front of the club library, but when 
no one came to visit us, we drove back onto 
the main street. The mayor owned a service 
station. We thought it would be politic to 
get some gas from him. But he was away 
for the afternoon. We went on to a station 
whose credit card I carried. While the gas 
foamed into the cavernous tank of the book- 
mobile, I told the attendant our troubles. 
He laughed. “Lady, you just park anywhere 
you want for as long as you want. I'm on 
the city council.” Our luck was still with us. 

In Bowie, our arrangements broke down. 
No one expecting us. No one to meet us. 
But the school principal where we went said 
finally, “It’s just about mail call. Why don’t 
you go park by the post ofice?” We did, and 
had one of our best stops. Everybody in 
town was down for mail and they streamcd 


Look, I found a 
We learned all 
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through in a continual line. We had to coax 
only one person in, and when he found a 
book on automotive repairs, we had to coax 
him to leave, for we were slaves to our sched- 
ule. 3 

WARM RECEPTION 


In San Simon, the whole town was out to 
meet us, led by an elderly woman of consid- 
erable energy. We found them on the trip, 
usually one to a community, the driving, 
doing women who refuse to bog down in the 
morass of rural intellectual inertia. When 
Phyllis tried to get the woman’s husband to 
come in, he balked and said he couldn't read. 
After Phyllis had appealed to his wife, she 
threw back her head and laughed. “Him?” 
she gasped finally, “why, he’s nothin’ but an 
old cowboy.” Undaunted by this bit of in- 
formation, Phyllis took him by the arm and 
led him to the corner, where she pulled down 
Winchester, the Gun That Won the West. 
He looked from it to her and back again, and 
then opened it eagerly. Couldn’t read? No, 
that’s just the way of old-time cowboys. 

As we left San Simon I noticed in my rear- 
view mirror that the bookmobile was stopped 
at a service station. I stopped, too, and 
waited a moment. The delay stretched on. 
Fearing trouble, I turned around and pulled 
up beside it. As I started to call out to the 
driver, Phyllis put her finger to her lips. 
Marvin was giving our spiel to the garage 
owner. We sat in quiet amazement while we 
heard him telling his audience of two what 
it was, how it worked, why we'd brought it, 
and how they could have one, too. He told 
us later he had stopped for some minor ad- 
justment on the air filter, and just thought 
he ought not to waste the opportunity. 
Whoever said it first, that getting library 
extension was like getting religion, was right. 

Back in Willcox that night we were too 
tired to do much more than figure out that 
we’d driven nearly 200 miles, made 6 stops, 
that 79 adults had signed our guest book, 
that about 70 children had gone through 
at Cochise, and that we wished we were 15 
years younger. 

Early the next morning we met Donald 
Powell and John Thayer, of the University 
of Arizona Library staff, 15 miles west of 
Willcox where the road down through the 
Sulphur Springs Valley turns south off the 
highway. Phyllis drove on with Don, and 
John got in with me. I briefed him on the 
previous day’s adventures as we drove past 
the great dry lake mirage, past the ghost 
town of Pearce, past the sere cattle ranges, 
past the Dragoon Mountains where the spirits 
of Apaches are ever present. This was his- 
torical Arizona, and everywhere we had been 
people had asked us, “Do you have Blood 
Brother? Oh, yes, we've read it, we just 
wondered if you had it.” And they'd pick 
it up and handle it lovingly, wishing, per- 
haps, as I always do when I see it, that we 
could read it again for the first magic time. 

We missed the turnoff to Webb, and had 
to backtrack. There was nothing there but 
a former schoolhouse converted into the 
residence of the principal of the union school 
which we would visit later. His wife was 
there, and invited John and me in while 
she telephoned to see if she could round up 
some visitors for us. In the end, she was 
our only guest at Webb, but she was appre- 
ciative, and more important, influential in 
the community. 


A few miles farther on, we stopped at the 
Elfrida Union High School. It had turned 
cold and blustery, and the students were 
waiting indoors for us, their faces pressed 
anxiously against the windows as we swung 
into the driveway. 

We waved and they waved back, relief 
flooding their faces. They came through by 
classes, varied in their interests and re- 
sponses like any typical crowd of teen-agers. 
Some of the boys were more interested in 
the construction of the bookmobile itself 
than in the books it carried. At first we 
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Were puzzled by the quietness. Then sud- 
denly John took a book off the shelf and 
offered it to one of our younger guests, 
“Here, wouldn’t you like to look at it?” 
She looked at John, then at her teacher in 
the background, and then at the book. 
“May I?” So that was it. Their teachers 
had told them not to touch the books. We 
protested, and suddenly bedlam broke loose, 
and we relaxed. 
SOURCE DRIED UP 


There was a subtle difference between 
these adolescents and the younger children 
in Cochise, a difference besides their ages. I 
think Phyllis put her finger on it when she 
observed that, whereas the little ones on the 
previous day were eager for more books to 
expand the new experience of learning to 
read, the Elfrida teen-agers were already 
spoiled for reading by the very lack of op- 
portunity to read. Their source of reading 
pleasure had dried up, and with it the 
pleasure of reading. 

Donald had brought a big thermos of cof- 
fee from Tucson, and we all gathered in the 
bookmobile and drank it black and scalding 
while we assessed the trip and our experi- 
ences, went over our Cochise County statis- 
tics, with which we had come armed, to be 
sure we had the information ready against 
any possible question, then pushed on into 
the stronghold of political opposition to our 
statewide library extension agency bill which 
had been defeated in the last legislature. 
Behind us was the explosive meeting at 1 
little way-stop which shall be nameless, 
where 3 women only were on hand. But 
what women. One, the postmaster, as she 
insisted she was, was Irish and buxom. And 
hot tempered, as we found out. She was in- 
dignant over the countrywide paternalism 
emanating from the company offices in 
Douglas-Bisbee that made it impossible for 
anyone outside those cities’ limits to borrow 
books from the Copper Queen libraries, but 
at the same time prevented State aid to 
rural libraries. “If they want to be slaves in 
town, let ’em,” she sputtered. “But we don’t 
need to take it out here. We're free and in- 
dependent and just as good as town folks.” 

I winced, hearing my own words thrown 
back at me from scores of rural communities 
throughout the State where I had preached 
this gospel for years: that country people 
were first-class citizens, too, entitled to the 
intellectual and educational privileges of 
their city brethren. I had exhorted them 
abstractly. But to the postmaster this was 
a personal pragmatic situation. And now 
we had brought her something to fight for. 
She and her companions, who were an ex- 
cellent foil for her, climbed down the steps 
and stood there for a moment, looking up 
at us. 

“If you believe in the meaning of this,” I 
told them gravely, “you can bring it about. 
It won't be easy and it won’t be free, but it’ll 
be worth it.” They nodded soberly as Marvin 
swung the big truck back on to the highway. 

On south we drove, past the end of the 
Swisshelm Mountains, past the peach or- 
chards and the chili fields, saw the Chirica- 
huas disappear behind us, saw the open 
range take over. It was dry, dry, and we 
said maybe if it rained on the trip, people 
would think we’d brought it and that would 
be a good omen., 

In Douglas, as in Benson and Willcox, our 
visitors found it hard to think beyond the 
city limits. But a representative sent to 
town by her homemaker’s council in an out- 
lying district pumped John dry while the 
rest of us went to lunch. When we got 
back her little notebook was crammed with 
facts, figures, suggestions, ideas But we 
worked on the town people, too, because 
we knew we had to have their support. 
We told the story, over and over, a little 
emphasis here on one thing, a little more 
there on another, depending on our listener. 
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But all in all, the visits to the towns de- 
pressed us each time, and we were glad to be 
on the road again, as the sky lowered and 
the temperature dropped. 

At Double Adobe, a country school sur- 
rounded by ranching and farming country, 
a sharp drizzle had set in but there to meet 
us were all the children, lined up in the 
rain-soaked schoolyard. There was some- 
thing pathetic about all this, and we never 
failed to be touched immeasurably by the 
sight of those faces turned in our direction, 
eager, anxious, wondering. While I talked 
to several of the parents who had come over 
to share our visit with their children, the 
boys talked with the teachers, and Phyllis 
took on the kids. One little girl stayed 
through the parade of several classes, sit- 
ting in the corner trying not to take up too 
much room, while she finished a Jenny Lin- 
sky book. We risked being late in Bisbee, 
our next stop, while we stalled to give her 
time to come to the end. 

In Bisbee, Phyllis and I left the bookmo- 
bile to John and Don for the third and last 
day. They made stops in the San Rafael 
Valley, at storied Tombstone, and at St. 
David and Pomerene back in the San Pedro 
Valley, and brought the bookmobile back 
to Tucson late Thursday afternoon. Their 
experiences were similar to ours in the prob- 
lems that were discussed, the reactions of 
various types of visitors, and the questions 
that were raised and answered. 

The bookmobile went to the garage for 
servicing and cleaning. We sorted out the 
university books the next afternoon, and 
then I reported fully on the trip to Mrs. 


Burt. The expense account which I sub- 
mitted to the association was as follows: 
Insurance on book stock.._--..-... $22. 50 
Engraving cut for publicity._-._----. 7.23 
Ges end ON cd ip ciwase mpi ieee de 22. 97 
Garage servicing and washing._____ - 4.50 
Per diem expenses for 2 cars.-.._-... 40.00 
WOlLORTAIDS: A N E N E 3. 56 

e gee sc lancome ofa mwah ata wie 100. 66 


We made some mistakes: too many chil- 
dren’s books, too many copies of the same 
children’s book, too many readers; not nearly 
enough adult informational books. In spite 
of everything we had done in advance, pub- 
licity in one newspaper came out a week after 
we had been and gone, and in another almost 
2 weeks ahead of time so that everybody 
had forgotten all about it by the time we 
arrived. I had given one stop the wrong 
date, but we consoled ourselves by saying 
it was better to be a day early than a day 
late. 

We had some failures: In spite of our invi- 
tations, not a single county supervisor vis- 
ited us, and only one mayor. 

But it was in the faces and voices of those 
who did welcome us that we felt we had suc- 
ceeded in some measure. The final measure 
will be Known only when Cochise County 
holds a successful tax election to finance its 
own county library system. Inquiries are 
coming in, and we have had reports of 
action taken by various groups who vis- 
ited us. 

The smoke has cleared away and we can 
see at least that the kindling has caught 
fire. 


———— 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department of establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Commencement Address by Hon. Edward 
Niartin, of Pennsylvania, at the Eastern 
Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address I delivered at last 
Saturday’s eommencement exercises at 


the Eastern Baptist College at St. Davids, - 


Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF HoN. EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE EASTERN 
BAPTIST COLLEGE, Sr. Davis, Pa., May 28, 
1955 


I deeply appreciate the high honor of be- 
ing invited to address you this morning. 

Never in the history of our country has the 
place of our colleges been as important as 
it is today. 

We cannot praise too highly the tremen- 
dous contribution of the small colleges of 
America toward the maintenance of the 
American way of life. If we are to continue 
as a land of liberty and opportunity the 
small colleges must be preserved and pro- 
tected. 

They must be supported on a financial 
basis adequate to sustain their historic part 
in developing leadership for our country. 

They must be kept free from dependence 
upon government. They must be kept free 
from bureaucratic regimentation and con- 
trol. They must have freedom in their cul- 
tural, spiritual, and academic policies. 

The small colleges of America are the 
guardians of the religious tradition in educa- 
tion. They have produced leaders in busi- 
ness and industry, science, education, mili- 
tary affairs, government, and the church. 

No dictator. will rise among us so long as 
our small colleges teach young men and 
young women to lead clean, decent, God- 
fearing lives and to appreciate the real 
meaning of patriotic Americanism. 

We live in a time of desperate challenge. 
Great problems confront us. 

Your generation will be called upon to 
assume responsibilities of vast magnitude. 
You will be called upon to assume the bur- 
den of a world torn by two conflicting 
ideologies. 

One preaches the Word of God, sustained 
and strengthened by faith in the divine 
teachings of the Holy Bible. 

The other plots in darkness to enslave 
Mankind under a cruel tyranny that denies 
God and would tear down all that we hold 
sacred. 

One believes in freedom under God as the 
Source of all human progress. That philoso- 
Phy, to which we adhere, upholds the dignity 
and sanctity of the individual. The other 
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would destroy all freedom and all religion 
except worship of the state. In the Com- 
munist philosophy the individual exists only 
to serve the purposes of the government. 

Within the lifetime of all of us here today 
revolutionary changes have taken place. 

The swift pace of modern scientific de- 
velopment has touched upon every aspect of 
human activity. The old concepts of time 
and space have been swept away. Research 
into the secrets of nature has made possible 
the destruction of civilization should the 
world become involved in tétal war. 

I bring these grim facts to your attention 
only to emphasize my firm belief that the 
future of mankind depends upon a clear 
understanding of the eternal and un- 
changing truths that govern the destinies of 
men and nations. 

Let us, therefore, consider some things 
about the American Government and the 
American way of life. 

The Founding Fathers erected a great land- 
mark in human progress when they pro- 
claimed that the right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” are divine endow- 
ments, bestowed upon all mnkind by the 
Creator of the universe. They built the 
foundation of our Republic on faith in God. 
They placed their reliance upon the ideals 
that have guided men of good will on the 
path of honor and righteousness since the 
dawn of Christianity. 

Their plan embraced the fundamental 
proposition that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

They knew, however, from their profound 
study of history, that great democracies of 
the past had failed because the moral fiber 
of the people had become undermined by 
greed and corruption—because the people 
demanded their rights but failed to ap- 
preciate their obligations. 

They knew that tyranny and dictatorship 
had always overwhelmed free people who 
ignored the sound principle that government 
has nothing to give except that which it first 
takes from the people. 

They feared that the people through their 
own votes would rob the Public Treasuries— 
that they would fail to recognize that no gov- 
ernment can give security—that anything 
given by government is counterbalanced by 
some loss of freedom. 

Therefore, in framing the Constitution, the 
Founding Fathers sought to protect the 
rights and personal liberty of every individ- 
ual from oppression by government and by 
their own acts. They established a consti- 
tutional Republic under which the people 
govern through their duly elected represent- 
atives. They adopted a Bill of Rights, 
placing definite limitations on the power of 
the chosen representatives of the people. 

These fundamentals of the American sys- 
tem of government are well known to you. 
I mention them only because I believe that 
the principles and precepts of the Founding 
Fathers should be told over and over again 
until every citizen, young and old, under- 
stands and appreciates what America means 
and the reasons for its greatness. 

As graduates of a fine, Christian college 
you are qualified by background, education, 
and experience to take leadership in the big 
job of teaching Americans the reasons we 
have become such a powerful Nation. 

We must teach the glories of the American 
way of life and what it has accomplished. 


We must arouse among our people a deeper 
recognition of personal responsibility for 
good government. We must teach our people 
to be self-reliant, tolerant, and unselfish. 

Our people should be taught in the school- 
room, from the lecture platform, the pulpit, 
the legislative halls, and the courts the dif- 
ference between our republican form of gov- 
ernment and the Communist system of So- 
viet Russia. 

We must emphasize that freedom of the 
individual, as ordained by God, is the firm 
foundation of our national strength. 

Americans are guided by the sacred prin- 
ciples of their religious faith. In the Com- 
munist philosophy there is no God; there- 
fore there is no morality, no truth, no honor, 
no justice. 

In the United States we the people are the 
Government. In Soviet Russia the people 
are ruled by the iron hand of tyranny. They 
have no choice, no voice, and no vote. They 
have no rights, no. privileges, no freedom. 

Under our Republic, government is the 
servant of the people. Under the distorted 
concepts of godless communism, government 
is the absolute master of the people—the 
will of the dictator is all powerful. 

Many reasons have been advanced to ex- 
plain why the United States has become such 
a great and powerful country. If we make 
an analysis, we find that we have no more 
intelligence. We have no greater natural 
resources. We have less territory than many 
of the competing nations. 

Then why is it that in 200 years we have 
carved out of a wilderness a nation that is 
the world leader in material, cultural, and 
spiritual attainment? 

Why is it that with only about one-sixth 
of the world’s population and territory, we 
produce one-third of the world’s goods? 

To my mind, it can all be summed up in 
the fact that we have freedom of the in- 
dividual—that here the dignity of man is 
recognized because he was created in the 
image of God. 

Recognizing those ideals, we have lived 
under a system of government which has 
left personal ability and productive capacity 
unshackled. It gives to each man the re- 
wards of his ingenuity and hard work. 

There is another side. A great thinker 
once was asked why North America has ad- 
vanced so much more in material progress 
than South America. South America, as 
you know, has some of the richest natural 
resources ever uncovered in the world. They 
have hard-working people. The answer was 
that those who came to South America were 
in search of gold, while those who settled 
North America were searching for God. 

We are so fortunate that our country was 
built on the everlasting premise that God 
is sovereign and that the law comes from 
God. 

In all the history of our country, great 
men—dedicated men of the cloth—have 
preached the word of God and the way of 
Christ. 

There have always been great preachers 
to stand in the pulpits and guide the spir- 
itual lives of our people. 

“There have always been church leaders 
and educators of great moral courage to fight 
against evil conditions that bring corrup- 
tion into private lives and public affairs. 
Those men knew that the moral standards 
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of government cannot rise above the spir- 
itual strength of the individual citizen. 

They did not hesitate to take an active 
part in public affairs and to fight for clean, 
decent, honest government in order to pro- 
tect the liberties of the people. 

They taught that obedience to the laws of 
God and man is the foundation of good 
citizenship. 

No matter what career you may choose as 
your life work, I suggest that you study the 
lives and achievements of the great teachers 
and preachers who dared to fight for the 
principles of government in which they be- 
lieved. Their example of militant Chris- 
tianity can guide us today in meeting our 
duties and responsibilities as Americans. 

I ask you to remember that'religious duty 
and civic duty are interwoven. 

Without the sustaining power of religion 
the United States could never have become 
the greatest and most powerful Nation of 
all time. 

Without religion the blessings of freedom 
which we now take for granted could never 
have been ours. 

Through religion unity of purpose was 
achieved; the will to help one another was 
strengthened. 

Without religion there can be no lasting 
peace. 

We must develop a stronger and more will- 
ing spirit of public service, civic-minded- 
ness and moral leadership. We all should 
take part in government. 

You all know about the three R’s in early 
education—reading ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 
There have now been added three more 
R's—reality, responsibility, and reverence. 

Things in the world are real. Let each of 
us prepare to do something to make a better 
world. Let us accept our full share of re- 
sponsibility in our communities, the State, 
the Nation, in civic affairs, and in the church. 
We must appreciate decency, courtesy, and 
reverence. 

If we are to retain our individual free- 
dom, all Americans must be alert. We must 
realize that it is our Government. 

What endangers our Government? 

It is bigness. Twenty-five years ago we had 
600,000 employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Today, even after a reduction of 
200,000, we have 2,300,000 on the Federal 
payroll. The cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment 25 years ago was $3 billion a year. It 
is now $67 billion. The national debt 25 
years ago was $25 billions. It is now $280 
billion. 

In 15 years private and public debt in the 
United States has multiplied by three. 

These are things which should have your 
attention because the solvency and stability 
of our Government has a direct relationship 
to freedom of religion and the progress of 
education. : 

But regardless of American shortcomings, 
we are the hope of the world. In our prayers 
let us thank God that we are Americans. 

In closing let me recall the words of Wood- 
row Wilson who said, and I quote: 

“Freedom and free institutions cannot 
long be maintained by any people who do 
not understand the nature of their govern- 
ment.” 

For a better understanding of the nature 
of the American Government, let us teach 
that the three great supports in the tripod 
upholding the American way of life are: 

1, Faith in God, in ourselves and in our 
fellow men. 

2. Faith in our constitutional form of 
Government. 

3. Faith in our plan of economy. 

You can serve our country by teaching 
Americans what our Government really is 
and what American freedom means to us 
and to the world. 
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Program of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday night, May 28, it was my privilege 
to deliver an address broadcast from 
station WGN, Chicago, as a part of a 
regular series of reports to people of the 
Midwest. 

My subject was the program of the 
84th Congress for its 1st session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this talk be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS’ PROGRAM FoR 1955 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, over station WGN, Chicago, May 
29, 1955) 


I would like to talk to you tonight about 
the work of your United States Congress in 
Washington. 

I am going to set forth the things which 
I think your Senators and Representatives 
should be doing in the months remaining 
in this first session of the 84th Congress. 

I am going to spell ort a detailed legisla- 
tive program. 

I will tell you the bills that I am per- 
sonally for; how I intend to vote on them. 

I will mention such important subjects 
as— 

The problem of the city person and the 
farmer; 

Problems of national defense; the mat- 
ter of small business; 

The problems of our young people and of 
our old people; the health of America, and 
many other issues. 


I'M FOR IKE’S PROGRAM 


Basically, I am for the legislative program 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is a forward- 
looking, dynamic program. 

It conforms to the best principles of the 
Republican Party—but it is big enough, 
broad enough—to win the enthusiastic sup- 
port of millions of independent voters as well. 

What America wants is an All-American 
program, not just a Republican program. 
ane that is what Dwight D. Eisenhower of- 

ers. 

America doesn’t believe in extremeism of 
the right or extremeism of the left. 

It doesn’t believe in stand-pat reaction or 
in wild-eyed radicalism. 

America wants stability; it wants con- 
tinuity; but it wants a modern program for 
the future, it doesn’t want narrow-minded 
partisanship. 

In domestic affairs, America wants Eisen- 
hhower moderation. In international affairs, 
it wants Eisenhower leadership in the world- 
wide alliance aganst communism. 

Now let's get down to cases on what Con- 
gress’ program should include. 


INVINCIBLE DEFENSE 


Now, first and foremost, is the matter of 
adequate defense. The No. 1 challenge to 
the Congress is the survival—I repeat—the 
survival—of America in the face of the 
worldwide Communist peril. 

That is why Congress should closely eval- 
uate and strengthen the present and future 
adequacy of our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
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In this dangerous atomic age, we cannot be 
“second best.” 

The Soviet Union is making alarming 
progress in her atomic development, in her 
long-range bombers. 

And, so, I am personally in favor of accel- 
erating our most crucial military programs. 
I think that we must still further strengthen 
our United States strategic aviation, heavy, 
and medium jet bombers. 

I think that we should speed up our effort 
for the development of intercontinental mis- 
siles, both guided missiles and so-called bal- 
listic missiles. 

I think that we should speed up our pro- 
gram for atomic development—for nuclear- 
powered ships, above the sea and below the 
sea. 

I think we should speed up our research 
into atomic powered airplanes. 

I don't believe in wasting a dime, but I do 
believe that every single cent which is nec- 
essary for the most modern American de- 
fense and offense should and will be paid. . 
Why? Because, it is a matter of our own 
survival, 

STANDBY CONTROL POWERS 

That is why we’ve got to get civil-defense 
“on the road.” 

It is why we've got to pass standby con- 
trol powers for any emergency which may 
arise. I don’t believe in leaving plans un- 
made until the last minute—when it may 
prove too late. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Now, secondly, on problems right here at 
home, I want to turn to the problem of 
young people and old people. 

This session of Congress, in my judgment, 
should not close without passing juvenile 
delinquency control legislation. I person- 
ally have sponsored such bills. I think that 
it is essential that a comprehensive program 
be set up so as to end the situation which 
has arisen with an appalling number of 
youngsters getting into trouble. : 

As a matter of fact, a million of our ‘chil- 
dren are getting into trouble with the law 
every year. A third of a million end up in 
the Nation’s courts. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
youngsters of America aren't fundamentally 
sound and wholesome. On the contrary, 95 
percent of our youngsters never get into 
trouble at all. But the 5 percent that do 
get into trouble, merit our careful attention. 

So, we need strong coordinated action, by 
home, church and school, by Federal, State, 
and local governments to help protect our 
young people. As a member of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, I 
pledge my continued efforts toward those 
ends, 

OLD-AGE SECURITY 

Now, I want to turn to the other end of 
the age scale. I want to turn to the prob- 
lems of our old folks. 

Ten percent of our population is aged 65 
years or older. Too many of our old people 
find themselves on the scrap heap, so to 
speak. They can’t find jobs because of 
prejudice against old age. They have prob- 
lems of inadequate recreation, of health; 
they have problems of housing. 

That is why I am a cosponsor of legislation 
to set up a new commission on the problems 
of the aged. 

I think old people are a great human re- 
source which we can ill afford to squander. 

I think that men's and women’s older 
years can be their best years. I recall the 
words of the poet: “Grow old with me; the 
best is yet to be.” 

I think that there is no real limitation 
on man. Chronological age does not matter 
one bit compared to men’s thinking and their 
spirit. As we are young at heart, we are 
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young in mind and body, and I am for a 
break for old folks. 

That is why I’ve introduced bills to liberal- 
ize social security. It is why I’ve offered 
the Wiley bill to extend old-age pensions to 
attorneys at law. 

It is why I’m in favor of giving higher 
incentive to older folks to continue to work 
in their later years, without losing their 
modest pensions. 


RAISE MINIMUM WAGE 


Now, let me turn to the problems of the 
laboring man. 

I think that the minimum wage ought to 
be increased. Right now it is only 75 cents 
an hour. 

There is an unfortunate tendency for 
industries to shift from the North to the 
South merely to get the benefit of cheaper 
wage rates in Dixie. 

Now, I am for fair competition between 
sections and States. But I have seen indus- 
tries pack up and leave my own State of 
Wisconsin and leave other Midwestern States, 
and I certainly don’t want to see more of 
them leave our Northern States because of 
unfair southern wage differentials. 

I think workers in the South are entitled 
to decent wages, “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 

And I think workers in Wisconsin, as well 
as in Illinois or in other States, are entitled 
to a decent minimum wage. You can’t raise 
a family these days on $30 or so a week for 
` a 40-hour week, and so I definitely believe 
that the minimum wage should be increased. 


PROTECTING CONSUMERS 


I’ve referred thus far to the problems of 
defense, of old people and young people and 
workers. 

Now, what about the consumer? I am in 
favor of definite protection of the consumer. 

That is why I will continue to fight against 
the effort which would destroy controls over 
natural gas. If these controls were de- 
stroyed, natural-gas rates—which are already 
high—would skyrocket. That must not hap- 
pen. It will not happen, if consumers get 
busy and write to the Congress, urging fair 
protection and fair controls on gas rates. 

JUSTICE FOR THE FARMER 


Now, what about the farmer? There are 
several key points I want to mention as re- 
gards the farm program. 

First of all, I believe that farm parity 
should be ‘increased. I think that the 
farmer’s income has been nosediving, and 
that the time has come—in the national in- 
terest—to halt that nosedive. 

I think that the dairyman has been having 
a particularly serious problem making ends 
meet. And I see no reason why the dairy- 
man should not get the same amount of 
parity return as do the producers of the so- 
called six basic crops. 

After all, there is nothing more basic nor 
more essential than milk: nature’s first food, 
nature’s best food. 

And I think that it is a shame that some 
of our dairy farmers have had to sell out, 
have had to auction off their livestock and 
close their farms. 

The dairyman is entitled to a just price, 
as are other United States farmers, 

Toward that end, I have introduced a bill 
to establish in Madison, Wis., the capital of 
my State, a dairy research laboratory. I 
think that such a laboratory could prove a 
tremendous boon for the dairymen of our 
Country, and for every American as well. 

It could help improve America’s health; it 
could help improve the stability of our dairy 
industry. And that is why I have intro- 
duced the bill for a dairy research laboratory, 
in hope my listeners will give it their 
Support. - 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Now, what about the problem of the small- 
usiness man? 
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On June 30, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will die unless it is renewed. 

I am very definitely in favor of renewal of 
this agency’s authority to exist. If any- 
thing, we need more small businesses in 
America, rather than fewer. 

As you and I know, there is a tendency 
toward mergers in our country today. There 
is a tendency for more and more relatively 
large corporations to swallow up smaller ones. 

In addition, right now, tax rates tend to 
discriminate against the small businessman. 
He can’t raise sufficient capital. And if he 
earns a profit, he can’t keep it, because Uncle 
Sam grabs it up. 

I think that the Federal Small Business 
Administration can do and has done a vital 
job, to protect smaller enterprises, and that 
is why I am very definitely in favor of con- 
tinuing it. 

SEAWAY CHANNELS 


Now, what about the problem of internal 
improvements in our country? 

One of the most important such problems 
is the matter of the Great Lakes connecting 
channels. This is the legislation for $100 
million to, in effect, complete the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

By enacting this bill, by deepening the 
connecting channels, above Lake Erie, we 
will have a 2,400 mile long artery into the 
heartland of the North American Continent. 

We will have a fourth great coast on the 
oceans. The Great Lakes—the heartland of 
America—-will have 27-foot deep water access 
to the ports of the world. 

That is why the deepening of the con- 
necting channels—as proposed in the Wiley 
bill—must be authorized. 

Moreover, once the proposed Cal-Sag Canal 
is completed, as I believe it should be, we are 
going to see an artery right down through the 
midpart of North America, so that shipping 
can move from the Great Lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi down on the gulf coast. This, too, 
will strengthen America internally. I am 
definitely in favor, therefore, of completing 
the Calumet-Sag Waterway. 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 


Now, friends, in the few minutes remain- 
ing to me, I'll like to mention a few of the 
other subjects which I believe your Congress 
should advance. 

Let me just refer to them briefly: 

1, Roads—The Congress should, I believe, 
enact the President’s broad-visioned program 
for highway improvement. We can’t con- 
tinue with horse and buggy roads which are 
already choked with traffic. 

2. Second, anticommunism: 
strengthen our internal-security laws by 
closing certain loopholes which now exist and 
by putting more teeth into anti-Red statutes. 
That means, for example, passing the Wiley 
bill to increase the penalties against sedi- 
tious conspiracy. - 

8. Third, crime: There are several key anti- 
crime bills which we of the Kefauver crime 
committee had recommended but which 
Congress has not enacted. These bills— 
against gambling, tax evasion by gangsters, 
interstate bookmaking, and the like should 
definitely be enacted without further delay. 

4. Taxes: There should be further liberal- 

izing of the tax laws. That’s one reason why 
I’ve offered a bill to permit parents to deduct 
the heavy cost of educating their youngsters 
in college. And, too, there should be more 
tax deductions, for working mothers. 
. 5. Now, fifth, reservists: Congress should 
definitely provide a fairer break for our re- 
servists who have been treated very arbi- 
trarily in the past by the Pentagon. 

Many World War II veterans were called 
back into the colors for the Korean conflict 
even though other men, without any prior 
service were not called at all. Reservists 
are the backbone of our defense and must 
be treated fairly. 

6. Education: Congress should make avail- 
able oil revenues from the rich outer Conti- 


We _ should. 
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nental Shelf for purposes of bolstering United 
States national defense and for purposes of 
school aid. 

7. Health: Pending bills to provide a Fed- 
eral program for expansion of United States 
medical schools, training and research cen- 
ters, should definitely be enacted in the in- 
terest of better health for all. 

Meanwhile, Congress should continue its 
various investigations: ' 

Its probing of subversive forces. 

Its investigations of monopoly. 

Its investigations of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

- Its investigations of Canadian stock swin- 
dlers, a probe of frauds and racketeers, con- 
ducted in the interest of the investing public, 
which I personally have been spearheading. 

And other probes against graft and cor- 
ruption should likewise continue, 


CONCLUSION 


Well, friends, I want you to know that I've 
enjoyed submitting this legislative program 
to you. 

I hope that you've found it helpful. 

It would be a pleasure to get your reaction 
to it; just write me what you think Congress 
should do prior to its scheduled adjourn- 
ment. 

This is ALEX WILEY signing off from Wash- 
ington, D, C. 


Arizona Uranium Rush Started in Texas 
Family’s Backyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the beginning of the great uranium 
rush in the Four Corners area of Ari- 
zona should properly be credited to a 
“Texas family. 


The story was told recently by Merl 
Hudson, writing in the Houston Chron- 
icle. Being a firm adherent of the policy 
of giving credit where credit is due, I ask 
unanimous consent that this story be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD, so 
that the historical record of the Arizona 
uranium rush will be complete and accu- 
rate. 


There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whenever Eugene C. Weafer of Bryan 
Teads about another big uranium strike in 
the Four Corners area of Arizona he gets 
something of a headache. Because, time was 
when his youngsters played with chunks of 
uranium ore in his front yard out there, 
and Weafer did nothing about it. 

Back in 1949, the Associated Press filed a 
story on the lonely life Weafer'and his fam- 
ily led in the Four Corners area, where he 
was a teacher at Teec Nos Poc, a Navajo In- 
dian reservation. The story really started 
the headache. The gimmick was a reference 
to uranium, coupled with the statement that 
“the older (Weafer) children can identify 
ore they pick up in their own yard.” 

Not much, that, but letters began to ar- 
rive, asking questions. Then people showed 
up in Jeeps and began snooping around 
with Geiger counters. 

Talk of uranium was no news scoop to 
vanadium mining operators in that region, 
but they maintained that the ore was of a 
low grade and too dificult to mine to make 
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it profitable. Weafer was aware of this 
opinion and did not stake a claim, but ama- 
teurs deprived of this expert advice con- 
tinued to prospect. 

Soon thereafter, the Weafers returned to 
Texas. He is a teacher at Allen Academy in 
Bryan, and Mrs. Weafer directs the activities 
of their five children. There, they organized 
the National Milk Bowl for small-fry foot- 
ball games, and the Arizona sojourn could 
have remained a pleasant memory if prac- 
tically every month some national magazine 
didn’t print an exciting story about another 
amateur geologist who struck it rich in the 
Four Corners area. 

“The irony of tt all,” laughs Weafer, “is not 
only that I heeded expert advice and did not 
file a claim, but that I got scolded for bring- 
ing in a rush of prospectors through the 
news story, while a Navajo Indian who found 
a chunk of uranium 2 years later, 250 miles 
away, got all the credit.” 


Participating Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have here a copy of the commence- 
ment address delivered by the Honorable 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, at Virginia 
State College on Monday, May 30, 1955. 
Mr. Johnston in his address sought to 
imbue young America with those ideals 
of citizenship which have made our 
country great. 

Therefore, with unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Recorp, as follows: 

I'd like to talk to you this morning about 


being a participating citizen in our democ- 


racy. 
By participating citizens, I mean citizens 
with maturity of mind and of character. I 
mean citizens who are not afraid of old ideas 
and who welcome the testing of new ideas. 

I mean citizens who view the Nation and 
the world as they actually are, and not as 
they wish them to be. 

I mean citizens who despise intellectual 
barbarism as much as they despise political, 
and economic, and social barbarism. 

As a Nation, as a people, we have a passion 
for education. It has always been that way 
with us. It is a must of our democratic 
society. 

The pioneers who created this Nation knew 
it. In the beginning the church and the 
school arose almost before the plough or the 
spade had broken the soil. Stubbornly, the 
settlers insisted that their children be versed 
in reading and writing and ciphering. First 
came the itinerate teacher. And then they 
built the schools. They carried on their 
shoulders willingly an additional tax burden 
to make education available not only for 
the privileged, but for the underprivileged. 

All through our history, though, there 
have been sullen recalcitrants. They said: 
“It doesn’t take a high school education to 
milk a cow or follow a binder.” Or they said: 
“A year of algebra never added a nickel 
to the price of wheat.” And some chimed in: 
“A degree in liberal arts, in the humanities, 
isn't necessary to build an automobile, or a 
brick house.” 

There were some people—diehards—who 
jeered at what they called “bookfarming” 
when institutions such as Virginia State Col- 
lege were born. 
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Man needs to know more than how to milk 
a cow, run a binder, figure the price of wheat, 
or build automobiles and houses. 

He needs to know how to live. From evi- 
dence abundantly around us, it is clear he is 
sadly lacking in this knowledge. Education 
alone cannot provide it. But it takes educa- 
tion to give man the rounded, balanced view 
essential to fruitful living. These things, 
fortunately, most of us appreciate. 

In our history, luckily, the diehards 
weren't many and the educational process 
went steadily forward. Sometimes, as in re- 
cent years, we have kept our pursestrings 
too tight, but. the passion for education has 
persisted. 

Yet, with all this, there is probably no free 
nation in the world where the educated man, 
the intellectual, is more demeaned today 
than in our land. For him we use the jeer- 
ing and sneering terms of egghead, of 
muddleheaded professor. He is the butt of 
our jokes. We suspect him, doubtless be- 
cause he thinks, even philosophizes and 
criticizes. 

Why? Why do we go to all the trouble, 
spend all the money, in behalf of our en- 
viable educational system to wind up by 
scoffing at the end result? 

Is it because we’re afraid of something, 
afraid particularly of ideas? Old ideas as 
well as new ideas? 

There is much evidence that this is re- 
grettably true, that there is among us too 
much fear of ideas, of those precious things 
born of the mind, of the intellect. 

What is it that disturbs us? Old ideas, 
such as democracy, such as equality of op- 
portunity, such as being innocent until 
proved guilty? New ideas, such as the 
United Nations, such as the willingness to 
examine all phases of human relations and 
human conduct, such as welcoming every 
opportunity of developing a means to enable 
the peoples of this earth to live in peace 
with one another? 

Fear of ideas is so unbecoming to us. 
It was not fear, but courage and confidence 
and willingness to take a risk, that led -to 
the Declaration of Independence—the most 
revolutionary document devised by man. 
It set off vast social and political upheavals 
at the time, and it is still rocketing revolu- 
tions around the earth as man everywhere 
strives to achieve in daily living the poten- 
tials of things of the mind. It is these 
things of the mind that move and shake the 
world. r 

When historians chronicle the events of 
the present generation, I suspect that some 
will be powerfully tempted to describe it as 
the age of fanaticism, dominated, in large 
degree, by the intellectual barbarian. The 
the intellectual barbarian demands that the 
minds of individuals, of nations, be sur- 
rendered completely, unquestionably, to 
him. Thinking stops. 

Look around us. There was Mussolini. 
He was a minor-league fanatic, in many 
respects a laughable, strutting peacock, but 
he advanced the pattern and turned part of 
the world backward. 

There was Hitler, unspeakable, brutal, 
who debauched a national and a continent, 
and brought the whole world to the point of 
chaos. The lights of western civilization 
were almost extinguished. 


There was Stalin. There are today the 
leaders of the international Communist 
conspiracy in Russia, in China, in many 
places on the globe. 

All these intellectual barbarians have fol- 
lowed precisely the same pattern. They 
seek, above all, to destroy independence of 
mind, to enforce on people a steel-ringed 
mode of conformity. The rest is then easy. 
Individuals disappear into a faceless mass. 

We have our intellectual barbarians—a 
few so-called statesmen, who would like us 
to barter away our independent judgment 
to go on wild emotional sprees with them. 
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They are snrall-bore fellows, and they usually 
bore us after a while, but, small or large, 
intellectual barbarians are a menace to our 
kind of society. 

They leave traces after they’ve been here 
and gone. Conformity, like evil odors, is not 
easy to eradicate. -Fears and mistrust, once 
spread, are hard to overcome. Suspicion 
lingers. 

Conformity-thinking is no thinking at all. 
It provides false comfort, in the belief that 
the mass thinking to which we are con- 
forming is safe. Without questioning, how 
can you be sure you are safe? . Your history 
has given you many examples of the danger 
of mass acceptance of false concepts. And 
conformity-thinking atrophies the mind, 
eventually making independent judgment 
impossible. Our real safety lies in testing 
all ideas to find the soundest procedures. 

Mental conformity produces citizens who 
are robots. Totalitarian government can 
flourish with mechanical citizens. Political 
democracy cannot. 

We need fully participating and discern- 
ing citizens. And what is such a one? 

He is conservative, because there is so 
much here to conserve. But he is also pro- 
gressive, because he refuses to accept the 
stalemate and the defeat of the status quo. 

He is more of an innovator than a re- 
former. He works with the tools at hand. 
He doesn’t expect. perfection overnight. Nor 
does he turn sullen when it seems to elude 
him on will-o’-the-wisp wings. 

He discards smugness, sanctified lies and 
whiskered philosophies. But he also dis- 
cards the medicine-show promise and the 
snake-oil prescription. 

He is not afflicted with fear or inertia. He 
is forever buoyed up by the inner compulsion ` 
of hope plus determination. 

If he is truly discerning, he will know that 
much of the world’s woes come down to a 
frightful and outrageous paradox. While 
we have achieved a master hand over nature, 
we still bicker and brawl over the distribu- 
tion of the abundance. 

The discerning citizen will recognize the 
threats to democracy. He will know that 
the chief of these lies inside, not outside. 

He wil know that if democracy goes down, 
it will be because of dry rot at the core—be- 
cause the citizen has become indolent and 
complacent, in mind, in spirit, in action. 

The participating citizen will fight these 
tendencies that subvert a democracy. Most 
of all, he will fight them in himself. He will 
combat any attempt to pour our citizens 
into a common mold, for that would destroy 
originality, ideas, and ideals. In the con- 
formist society, ignorance, prejudice, medi- 
ocrity, and stupidity are kings, They have 
no place here. . 

He will welcome diversified thinking and 
cherish the differentness of his fellow beings. 

Democracy is a hard task master. It is 
the most exacting and risky of all systems of 
living. It requires the most of every one of 
us. 
The sum total of our individual attitudes 
determines our national course. Out of this, 
if we want, can come a future we have all 
dreamed about—a future satisfying, reward- 
ing, abundant, 

Years ago I remember being told to hitch 
my wagon to a star. I hope you will hitch 
your minds and your hearts to a star. Be 
eager to meet life. Expect a lot from it. 
Give a lot to it, 

As I come now to wish you well and to say 
good-bye on this commencement day, I want 
to give you a few remarks that were made in 
the long ago by one of my teachers of Eng- 
lish. She told a group of us graduating 
students: 

“You are leaving now. 
passing grades. Some of you have been 
brilliant. But I can’t tell whether you have 
been educated or not. Only you—and 
time—can tell that. 


You have all made 
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“I don't know whether you'll remember a 
line of Chaucer, or will be able to recite a 
single speech from Shakespeare. I don’t 
know whether you'll remember to put com- 
mas in right places, or whether you'll even 
recall what syntax means. 

“And I don’t care very much, either. 
Those are not really the important things 
about an education. 

“If you have developed a bump, just a 
little bump even, of intellectual curiosity, 
these 4 years in school have been tremen- 
dously worthwhile, and I have no fear of 
what you'll do in life. That bump is the 
most priceless asset that you can ever pos- 
sess. It is the mark of a great human 
being.” 

So, as you leave the campus and go out 
into life, take that bump with you, and keep 
it growing, forever. 


Independence Day of Armenia, 
May 28, 1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the tension in the world today arises 
from the fact that so many nations have 
been deprived of their freedom and in- 
dependence. Under such conditions 
there can be no real or lasting peace. 
The United States by espousing the cause 
of self-determination for allnations both 
great and small has become a beacon of 
hope for those enslaved or subject to 
alien domination. 

As the leader of the free, the United 
States, is striving to ease those inter- 
national tensions that have their roots 
in the denial of liberty to so many mil- 
lions in Europe and Asia and thus bring 
back genuine peace to our world. 


Among those nations which today are 
deprived of their independence is 
Armenia. Armenia’s political inde- 
pendence was lost late in the 14th cen- 
tury, and from then until 1918 the 
Armenians had not known what it meant 
to be free. For more than 500 years 
their historic homeland was overrun and 
parcelled out among its conquerors— 
Persians, Russians, and Ottoman Turks. 
During all that time they suffered many 
hardships and lost heavily in worldly 
goods; often they were subjected to 
wholesale massacres. Early in World 
War I their very existence as a people 
was threatened in a massacre un- 
precedented in modern history. One 
million Armenians lost their lives in that 
atrocious butchery. But the survivors of 
those horrors did not lose heart. Early 
in 1918 in a portion of their homeland 
then part of the old Russian Empire, 
they declared their national independ- 
ence on May 28, 1918. 

It is that day which is being celebrated 
today in all Armenian communities 
where there is freedom to celebrate na- 
tional holidays. Armenian independ- 
ence was supported by the United States 

we gave our moral and financial 
assistance to the struggling government 
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of that counry. We tried to help it in 
every way possible. At one time we were 
even asked to be a mandatory over 
Armenia but, not being as fully conscious 
of our world leadership as we are today, 
we declined it. Besides, the course of 
international events proved. fatal to 
Armenian independence. Late in 1920 
the new Republic of Armenia became an 
easy victim of aggressive Turkish na- 
tionalism and expanding Russian com- 
munism. 

Since then Armenian independence 
has vanished, but the Armenian people 
and their sympathetic friends continue 
to celebrate that independence day in the 
hope that someday, and perhaps soon, 
they may regain their independence. I 
heartily join in this memorable celebra- 
tion. 


House Backs Bow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Massillon (Ohio) 
Evening Independent of May 26, 1955, on 
the subject of my amendment to the 
Reserve bill: - 

House Backs Bow 


Many Americans may not know that mem- 
bers of this country’s military forces sta- 
tioned in foreign countries are subject to 
the laws of the country in which they are 
stationed should they become involved in 
some criminal offense. i 

But that is the case and many Members 
of Congress are not at all in accord with 
such a setup, particularly FrANK T. Bow, 
of Canton, Republican Congressman from 
the 16th Ohio District. 


And Bow’s fight to have this situation 
changed recently won the endorsement of 
the House of Representatives by a 174-56 
vote. 


Known as the Status of Forces Treaties, 
these documents bind the United States 
to give criminal jurisdiction over United 
States military forces stationed in a foreign 
country to the country in which the men are 
stationed. 

This new idea in international relations, 
according to Congressman Bow, means that 
in Yugoslavia, for example, if an American 
serviceman is stationed there and breaks 
a law he may be tried by a Communist 
judge in a Yugoslavian court under Yugo- 
slav law, instead of by a United States mili- 
tary tribunal under our own code of justice. 

“Traditionally and historically each na- 
tion has always had jurisdiction over its 
forces in a foreign country,” says Congress- 
man Bow. “It has been true in foreign 
relations for centuries. Under the Status 
of Forces Treaties, signed first by our Gov- 
ernment as a part of the NATO agreement 
on June 19, 1951, we give over the right to 
the country in, which the servicemen are 
stationed.” 

This situation has brought some appalling 
injustices; according to Congressman Bow. 
He cites the case of a United States marine 
from the 16th Ohio District now serving 
a 3-year sentence in a Japanese jail for 
“joy-riding.” 
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In this country the extreme penalty may 
be as much as 90 days in jail. 

By the Status of Forces Treaties, America 
is giving up the right to assure its citizen- 
soldiers the protection the Constitution 
guarantees them, Bow contends. 

“I don’t believe any young man should 
be deprived of his right as an American citi-. 
zen while serving far from home in defense 
of those rights,” he declares. 

The whole idea of Status of Forces Treaties 
is a reversal of the historic doctrine of in- 
ternational law under which the soldiers of- 
a nation remain under the exclusive juris- 
diction of their military courts, according 
to the Ohio Congressman. 

In inaugurating his, campaign to have 
Congress change the treaties, Bow drafted 
an amendment to the National Reserve plan 
bill. The amendment says that no American 
troops can be sent into nations with which 
we have Status of Forces Treaties until the 
treaties have been revised or abrogated, 

Bow’s colleagues apparently thought well 
of his plan because they adopted his amend- 
ment by an overwhelming vote. 

Congressman Bow's proposal seems to have 
plenty of merit. 

It is hard to understand why members 
of United States Armed Forces, on duty in 
foreign countries, must be subject to the 
criminal laws of that country. After all 
these servicemen and women are citizens of 
the United States, serving in a foreign coun- 
try because their government has sent them 
there. 

They are not citizens of the country in 
which they are serving. They are under the 
jurisdiction of this Government’s military 
organization and subject to its rules and 
regulations. And if they become involved 
in some criminal offense, they should be 
subject to the action of a military tribunal 
rather than the courts of the country in 
which they are serving. 


Holiday Highway Accident Toll Mounts— 
Speeding Automobiles Called Mis- 
guided Missiles 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as usual, the 


. aftermath of the Memorial Day holiday 


tells a sickening story of death and de- 
struction on the highways of the Nation. 
Latest reports, which may be revised up- 
ward, indicate that some 360 persons 
were killed on the road in automobiles 
during the weekend just past when the 
Nation observed Memorial Day. 

We call this holocaust which plagues 
our Nation with each national holiday 
season, a series of accidents. It would 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
very little “accident” connected with the 
driver who sends his car down the high- 
way at terrific speeds or a driver who ig- 
nores traffic regulations drawn up for 
his safety or who drives while intoxi- 
cated. These drivers are not inyolved 
in accidents; they are involved in almost 
certain destruction. The accident vic- 
tims are those whom these murderous 
drivers encounter or who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be passengers in these mis- 
siles—these misguided missiles of death. 
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A recent compilation of highway 
casualty statistics has been supplied by 
an esteemed friend and is a reliable and 
accurate report which, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. These statis- 
tics may startle, but they should be read. 

The tables are as follows: 


Actions of drivers resulting in deaths and 
injuries—1954 


Persons] Per- | Persons | Per- 
killed |cent | injured | cent 


Exceeding speed limit..--| 12, 380| 45.7} 659, 000| 43.1 
On wrong side of road----- 4,970) 18.3) 131, 480| 8.6 
Did not have right-of-way_| 3,060) 11.3| 351, 670} 23.0 
Cutting saas 100] .4| 45, 880] 3.0 
Passing on curve or hill_-- 140) 5 3,060} .2 
Passing on wrong side__-.- 320| 1.2} 32,100) 2.1 
Failed to signal and im- 
proper signaling____---- 410} 1.5 58,100} 3.8 
Car ran away—no driver-_- Fo NY ea 3,060) .2 
Drove off roadway-_-_--.-- 1,980} 7.3] 79,510} 5.2 
Reckless driving--..------ 3, 440| 12.7| 142,200] 9.3 
Miscellaneous. ...-..----- 270} 1.0] 22,940) 1.5 
"Vitel TEPANA 


27, es a yia 529, agio 0 


Age of drivers in accidents—1954 


Drivers Driversin 


r Per- Por- 
in fatal nonfatal 

accidents cent accidents cent 
Under 18 years 1,440 | 3.4 53, 310 2.6 
18-24 years__.. 8, 800 | 20.7 348, 570 17.0 
29,920 | 70.4 |1, 584,960 | 77.3 
2, 340 5.5 63, 560 3.1 
42, 500 |100.0 |2,050, 400 | 100.0 


Operating experience of drivers in acci- 
dents—1954 


Drivers . |Driversin| por. 
in fatal ant | BOD fatal cent 
accidents accidents 

Less than 3 months.. 550 | 1.3 28, 710 1.4 
3 to 6 months-_------ 260 -6 16, 400 8 
6 to 12 months_._._.- 550 1,3 34, 860 AST. 
1 year or More....--- 41,140 | 96.8 |1, 970, 430 | 96.1 
Tote 42, 500 |100.0 |2,050, 400 | 100.0 


Types of motor vehicles involved in fatal and 


nonfatal accidents—1954 


Vehicles 
Ss aes Per- in nong Per- 
s cent at: cent 
accidents _ |accidents 
Passenger car __------ 33, 400 | 78.3 |1, 767, 700 84.4 
Commercial vebicle-- 7, 290 | 17.1 215,750 | 10.3 
AN: | Se Se eae ena aS 210 .5 58, 650 2.8 
n ae aes CP adh Soe 470 11 33, 500 1.6 
Motorcycle. .-------- 770 | 1.8 12, 600 .6 
‘AD GUNS coe octt ese 510 | 1.2 6, 300 i 
AA N ER uses 42,650 |100. 0 |2, 094, 500 | 100.0 


Condition of vehicles involved in fatal and 
nonfatal accidents—1954 


7 Vehicles 
Vehicles 
+ in non- 
in fatal | Per- fatal Per- 


Taillight out or obscured.. 
Other defects in equip- 
WONG So oc ee ened 
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Weather conditions prevailing in accidents— 


1954 

Fatal ac- | Per- | Non-fatal| Per- 

cidents | cent | accidents] cent 
Clear. —--| 25,930 | 84.2 |1, 021,360 | 80.0 
FOR: A 370 | 1.2 12, 770 1.0 
WOE LOS AE AE 3,640 | 11.8 183, 840 14.4 
Snow. Pi 860 | 2.8 58, 730 4.6 
Totals 30, 800 |100.0 |1, 276, 700 | 100.0 


Days of occurrence of accidents—1954 


Persons | Per- | Persons | Per- 

killed | cent | injured | cent 
Sundsy22 6, 530 | 18.4 313, 600 16.0 
MONAR caunascaence 4,370 | 12.3 260, 680 13.3 
Tuesday coounuscecan 3,660 | 10.3 | 231, 280 11.8 
Wednesday-..-..---- 3,940 | 11.1 237, 160 12.1 
Thursday. = c1acese- 4,080 | 11.5 245, 000 12.5 
tg lott, gels swEhe SMA e 5,470 | 15.4 307, 720 15,7 
Salur So iyini 7,450 | 21.0 364, 560 18.6 
Total danska 35, 500 |100. 0 |1, 960, 000 | 100.0 


Hours of occurrence of accidents—1954 


Persons Persons | Per- 
killed injured | cent 

12tola.m 2,060} 5.8 58, 800 3.0 
lto6a.m 6, 390 8.0 176, 400 9.0 
6 to 7a.m 780 2.2 31, 360 1.6 
7 to 8a. 600 | 1.7 64, 680 3.3 
8to9a. 710 2. 0 72, 520 3.7 
9 to 10a. 780 2:3 62, 720 3.2 
10 to 11 a. 960 2.7 73, 620 3.8 
11 to 12a. 1, 100 3.1 90, 160 4.6 
12tolp.m 920 2.6 90, 160 4.6 
lto2p. 1,170 | 3.3 95, 280 4.9 
2to3p. 1,710 4.8 110, 620 5.6 
3 to 4p. 1,850 | 5.2 | 141,120 7.2 
4to 5p. 1, 880 5.3 174, 440 8.9 
5 to 6 p. 2,130 6.0 165, 400 8.4 
6 to 7 p. 2, 020 5.7 121, 520 6.2 
7 to 8p. 2, 420 6.8 111,720 5.7 
8 to 9 p. 2,200 | 6.2 94, 080 4.8 
LAR pra E eE 1, 950 5.5 82, 320 4.2 
IDO TE pm 1,810 | 5.1 72, 520 3.7 
3D To9 pet cusses 2,060 | 5.8 70, 560 3.6 
OCH p A, 35, 500 |100. 0 |1, 960, 000 | 100.0 


Direction of travel of cars involved in acci- 


dents—1954 

Persons| Per- | Persons | Per- 

killed | cent | injured | cent 
Going straight_-------- 27, 760 | 78.2 |1; 305,360 | 66.6 
Turning right....---__- 570 1.6 33, 320 Eat 
Turning Daa 1, 770 5.0 99, 960 5.1 
DET i ERa S “390 | 1.1 33, 320 4:7 
Bidding => occ asa5% 2, 240 6.3 70, 560 3.6 

Car parked or standing 

Ot oe ea 1,170 3.3 117, 600 6.0 
Slowing or stopping._-. 430 | 1.2 | 239, 120 12.2 
Miscellaneous__..-.__-- 1,170 | 3.3 60, 760 3.1 
TORI aA 35, 500 |100. 0 |1, 960, 000 | 100.0 


Almost 40 percent of the deaths occur 
on weekends. ; 

Saturday was the most dangerous day 
of the week. 

Crossing between intersections was the 
greatest cause of pedestrian casualties. 

Drivers under 25 were involved in 
more than their proportionate share of 
accidents. 

Three out of five deaths occur during 
the hours of darkness. 

Ninety-five percent of the vehicles in- 
volved were in good mechanical condi- 
tion. 


pts June 1 
Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following Memorial 
Day address given by our colleague, the 
Honorable JAMES M. QUIGLEY, of Penn- 
Sylvania, on Monday, May 30, 1955, at 
Camp Hill and New Oxford, Pa.: 


We are gathered here today on this sacred 
ground to remember our dead and to pay 
special tribute to those men and boys who 
were born and grew up in this area and who 
then went forth to offer their lives so that 
we and our country might live. It is proper 
that we should do this—for this is the pur- 
pose of Memorial Day. This is the reason 
for the holiday. 

Unfortunately, this day will come and go, 
and have little or no significance for many- 
Americans, The meaning of Memorial Day 
will be lost in the roar of racing automobiles, 
the cheering at the doubleheaders, in the 
excitement of the season’s first picnic. Too 
many Americans will be so wrapped up in 
their pursuit of happiness that they will 
not remember even for a moment that good, 
brave men met death that we might con- 
tinue to live in America with the reasonable 
hope of meeting up with happiness some- 
where along the way. 

Fortunately, however, there are many good 
Americans who will remember. Throughout 
the length and breadth of this land—in small 
towns and big cities—men and women will 
gather today, as we are gathered here. In 
simple but dramatic ceremonies, our hon- 
ored dead will be remembered. And the 
honor thus bestowed upon our war dead 
should serve to remind all of us of why they 
died, and to help us to be more firmly re- 
solved that they did not die in vain. For 
Memorial Day will indeed become a shallow 
thing when it fails to remind all of us of 
our duties as citizens. Duties which are al- 
ways with us. Duties which may be more 
colorful and romantic in time of war but are 
nonetheless vital and unavoidable in time of 
peace. This is indeed the true value of 
Memorial Day that, remembering those who 
sacrificed even life itself, for the American 
ideal, the living may take courage and 
strength in their defense and development 
of that ideal. 


America can be proud that it was the first 


. Nation of the world to set aside a day on 


which to pay tribute to those who died in 
defense of their country. It is not fitting, 
however, that we should remember only 
those who died and at the same time to for- 
get those who are still suffering from wounds 
received in service, particularly the para- 
plegics, the amputees, and the mentally ill. 
These men and their families have paid and 
are paying even a higher price than those 
who met death on the battlefield. 

It is true that in indirect ways—such as 
the sale of poppies these, our living dead, are 
remembered on this day. It is also true that 
throughout the year our veterans organiza- 
tions and their auxiliaries do a grand job of 
easing the burden of our hospitalized veter- 
ans. But, sad to note, by and large this 
Nation as a whole does a pretty thorough job 
of forgetting those veterans who were unable 
to march home from the wars. This for- 
getfulness is not to our credit as a people. 

I trust that we will live to see this defect 
in our Nation's character corrected, It has 
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been my hope for sometime that the day will 
come when this Nation will have a day set 
apart to memorialize and pay tribute to our 
disabled war veterans. I visualize that on 
this day, dedicated to the disabled, good men 
ard good women, led by their former com- 
rades in arms and fellow veterans, will flock 
to the various veterans hospitals to visit and 
to cheer and to pay tribute to those to whom 
we owe sO much and remember so seldom. 

I express this hope fully conscious that 
in many respects this country can’t stand 
another holiday. Our holiday accident rate 
for example is indeed a crime and a dis- 
grace. I make the suggestion for this special 
day for the disabled even though I share 
the feeling that we in America already have 
too many special days and special weeks for 
a vast variety of purposes, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Nevertheless I urge the estab- 
lishment of just this 1 more day, for just 
this 1 more purpose because I believe that 
by and through such a day we can, in a 
small way, fulfill our duty to those less 
fortunate and at the same time focus pub- 
lic attention on the great work of rehabili- 
tation that remains to be done in this field. 

I do not presume to suggest when such 
a day should. be observed. Initially my 
thinking was that it should be the anni- 
versary of V-J Day, because while the Civil 
War gave us Memorial Day and World War I 
Armistice Day, now almost 10 years since 
its end, no special day of remembrance has 
been effectively set aside to commemorate 
World War II. However, I am no longer 
certain that V-J is the ideal day. This 
change in my thinking is caused in part 
by the fact that just a year ago tomorrow 
the President signed into law an act of Con- 
gress which caused Armistice Day as this 
country has known it since the end of World 
War I to go out of existence and to be com- 
memorated henceforth as Veterans’: Day. 
This presidential and congressional action 
was in a sense a recognition that Memorial 
Day and Armistice Day tended to duplicate 
one another. I suppose it was this recog- 
nition of duplication and a desire to avoid 
triplification more than anything else which 
prevented the successful establishment of 
a special day to commemorate World War II. 

In any event, on the basis of the action of 
Congress this Nation will now officially re- 
member its war dead, of all wars and of every 
battlefield on 1 day out of the year. That 
day is today, Memorial Day. Likewise from 
now on this Nation will officially remember 
its veterans, of all wars and every battlefield, 
1 day out of the year and that day will be 
November 11. In the light of this develop- 
ment I seriously suggest that from now on 
November 11—Veterans’ Day—would be the 
ideal day to give special honor and special 
remembrance to those veterans who have sac- 
rificed in an especially hard way for the de- 
fense of our country. 

If such a day is to become a reality, it will 
need more than my dreaming. But all it 
really needs, is a few people who believe that 
it is a dream worth dreaming and with a 
willingness to do something about it. After 
all, Memorial Day was the result of the efforts 
of a few women and we as a nation are grate- 
ful to a Philadelphia Sunday-school teacher 
for giving us Mother’s Day. There is no rea- 
son why we could not this morning light the 
spark that could spread throughout the en- 
` tire country, the burning desire to do more 
for our disabled.. From the town of Camp 
Hill starting at this moment, there could go 
forth an ideal, a spirit which could eventually 
add much of character and beauty to our 
National life, 


Such a project would indeed be worth our 
efforts. Few of us, in our lifetimes will have 
an opportunity to participate in an effort 
more worthwhile. I humbly but honestly 
submit this my dream, for your considera- 
tion and action. A Memorial Day for our 
living dead would bring forth a public ac- 
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knowledgment of our unpayable debt to 
those in the beyond who fought and died 
that this ceremony here today is not just so 
many hollow words, but a hallowed tribute 
to them and to all who fought and sacrificed 
in the defense of our great Nation. 

It. is within our power to make this a 
Memorial Day that will never be forgotten. 


Attempt To Move Airlines Appears 
Blocked for Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News of May 27, 1955: 


ATTEMPT To MOVE AIRLINES APPEARS BLOCKED 
FOR PRESENT 


To nobody’s great surprise, the nine com- 
mercial airlines based at Willow Run have 
decided to reject the overtures of Detroit 
officials to change their base of operations 
to Wayne Major Airport. 

The Detroit authorities were so informed 
this week by the airlines’ spokesman, Rob- 
ert J. Wilson, vice president of Capital Air- 
lines. The difference in travel time from 
Detroit to the two airports was not sufficient, 
he said, to justify the expenditure the move 
would involve. 

The decision appears to end a climactic 
chapter of the airport dispute. Although 
the outcome was in little doubt—the air- 
lines long ago showed their lack of interest 
in the move—other plans can now proceed. 

For instance, a project for beautifying 
what one Wayne Major advocate termed 
“barnlike” Willow Run, can move ahead. A 
survey has been underway for months to 
assess needed and feasible improvements. 
Planners think such improvements can be 
made for between $300,000 and $500,000, a 
fraction of the sum which use of Wayne 
Major would have necessitated. - 

More important, the meeting opened the 
door for a new decision by the Air Force 
concerning the jet squadron they are pres- 
ently planning to send to Willow Run in July. 
Now that there is no longer any question 
that the commercial planes will remain at 
Willow Run, it is apparent that Wayne Major 
will be available for further military air 
traffic. Most observers expect the Wayne 
port to become the center of military in- 
stallations. It is to be hoped that the Air 
Force will see fit to follow suit, 

Navy spokesmen, who last month indi- 
cated that they were prepared to spend $10 
million on a jet airbase near Detroit, said 
they would wait until the meeting this week 
before taking any action. It looks like 
Wayne Major is their site. 

All indications are that the commercial 
airlines will remain at Willow Run for some 
years. A projected new northeast Detroit 
airport is still in the theoretical stage, but 
all the same it figured prominently in the 
airlines’ decision this week., They do not 
want to contribute to two new airports, they 
assert, and they anticipate being called upon 
to put forth a sizable sum toward the new 
port. 

Although the issue was not settled with 
all good fellowship, it has ceased to be a 
burning question, for which most people 
will be grateful. Partisans of either camp 
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can now retire to the shade for a drink of 
water. 

Some people, of course, never will. Leroy 
C. Smith, unofficial manager of Wayne Major, 
and one of the most vocal proponents of 
the move, left this week’s meeting nothing 
daunted. The airlines will move eventually, 
said he briskly. Which sounds just a little 
bit like whistling in the dark, 


Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, Spiritual 
Mobilization, 1521 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., is, for the fifth 
consecutive year, urging an observance 
of Independence Day which calls atten- 
tion to the spiritual foundations of the 
Government of the United States of 
America and to the inherent relation- 
ships between religious faith and free- 
dom. 


The Government of the United States 
of America was the first in history es- 
tablished on the recognition of the fact 
that man is free only as he seeks freedom 
according to divine laws. The signers of 
the Declaration of Independence ac- 
knowledged that the freedom they pro- 
claimed was a gift from their Creator. 
The Declaration of Independence is a 
proclamation of conviction in the su- 
preme worth of each man as a child of 
God. It heralded the birth of a Nation 
in which each man might claim his birth- 
right of freedom under God. It pro- 
claimed that there is no freedom but 
freedom under God. Thereafter people 
would have the right to be what. they 
ought to be and to possess what they 
ought to possess. 


“The freedom under God observance 
of Independence Day” was originated, 
under Spiritual Mobilization’s sponsor- 
ship in 1951, through a 175th anniversary 
committee. The Honorable Herbert 
Hoover and Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
were among the committee’s 89 distin- 
guished members. Focusing attention 
on the religious significance of America’s 
heritage, this annual nationwide effort 
enlists the support of clergymen, public 
officials, businessmen, clubs and organ- 
izations, publishers,.and broadcasters, 
Governors and mayors throughout the 
country each year, issue official procla- 
mations for a “Freedom under God ob- 
servance of Independence Day.” 


Individuals are urged to take part in 
the “Freedom under God observance of 


‘Independence Day”— 


By commemorating the birth of our 
country with personal dedication to the 
spiritual concepts set forth by our 
Founding Fathers; 

By reading and pondering the Decla< 
ration of Independence in an effort 
to understand and value its profound 
meanings; 

By recognizing that God is the source 
of freedom and that “men are endowed 
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by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; 

By fortifying freedom with faith in 
God, faith in one’s self, faith in other 
men; 

By writing editors, columnists, com- 
mentators and public officials their opin- 
ions on happenings which infringe on 
individual liberty; 

By personally taking the responsibil- 
ity for meeting a community need or for 
helping another stand on his own feet; 

By applying religious principles to 
every problem they face. 


Spiritual mobilization assists indi- - 


viduals and groups in contributing to the 
“Freedom under God observance of In- 
dependence Day” by making available on 
request a variety of material and litera- 
ture designed to inject the “Freedom un- 
cer God” theme into the observance of 
Independence Day. It would be difi- 
cult to conceive of a more fitting and, in 
these critical times, a more significant 
day than July 4 on which each of us may 
once again rededicate ourselves to the 
purposes for which our forefathers 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

We hope that everyone will act within 
their own sphere of influence to help 
carry out this “Freedom under God ob- 
Servance of Independence Day, 1955.” 


Not Only Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of 
May 29, 1955: 

Not ONLY JACKSON 

Mayor James N. House, attending the 
United States Conference of Mayors in New 
York, the other day was asked by the New 
York Daily News what is the most pressing 
problem in your community? 

His answer: “A community is as good as its 
citizens want it to be. Trouble is, too many 
people don’t want to shoulder the burden of 
civic and community effort. They prefer 
instead to leave the job to an overworked 
few. If we can lick apathy, the battle for a 
better community will be half won.” 


Apparently Mayor House thinks that Jack- 
son's most pressing problem is the need for 
more good citizens ready to take on civic and 
community effort. 


We'll agree. But we would hate to have 
the record show that Jackson is unique in 
that problem. It is universal. 


In every city, large and small, there are 
good citizens whose readiness to serve is 
imposed upon. And there are many more 
who shirk all community responsibilities 
both in the giving of their own time and the 
contribution of funds. 

We need more leaders willing to carry on 
for the good of Jackson. We need them 
badly. 

But so do Detroit, Saginaw, Indianapolis, 
New York, and just about every community 
everywhere. 
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Ambassador Morgenstierne 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr.TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the eminent 
dean of the diplomatic corps, Ambassa- 
dor Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, 
of Norway, completed 45 years of service 
in his highly specialized and unusually 
difficult field on Thursday, May 26, 
1955, and entered upon his 46th year 
without fanfare on his part. However, 
the Washington community did not fail 
to take notice of his extraordinary rec- 
ord, as is revealed by the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald under date of 
May 26 and is one of the well-deserved 
tributes paid to this remarkable gentle- 
man whom I am proud to claim as my 
friend: 


Wilhelm Morgenstierne has achieved the 
distinction of a landmark of Washington, 
and, in his quiet way, a genial landmark he 
is too. Norway’s Ambassador, is, of course, 
the dean of the diplomatic corps (which 
means that he is a sort of ambassador for 
the collective body of 77 envoys in Washing- 
ton, an assignment he fills with a high de- 
gree of respect and responsibility). But 
more than that, today he will celebrate the 
completion of 45 years of diplomatic service. 
In another couple of years he will have 
retired. By-far the bulk of Mr. Morgen- 
stierne’s service has been spent in the Amer- 
ican Capital, and this was his first post, back 
in 1910. Since then the Ambassador has 
been a familiar figure in the homes of hosts 
of capitalites as Washington has grown up, 
and his Embassy has been the scene of thou- 
sands of brilliant functions. He and his Ca- 
nadian-horn wife have a genius for enter- 
tainment and for friendship. Both of them 
are difident on the surface, but once a con- 
nection has been established, they exhibit a 
warmth and a simplicity which are endear- 
ing and, shall we say, very American. They 
have been good advertisements for Norway. 
Many a Washingtonian will join the diplo- 
matic corps in spirit as the corps honors 
its dean today. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ambassador has of- 
ten said in affectionate voice that he 
regards my home town, Decorah, Iowa, 
as his second home. That is under- 
standable for Decorah is a center of 
Norwegian-American culture. There, 
in 1861, Norwegian immigrants found- 
ed Luther College, now the largest of 
Iowa’s many private colleges. There is 
published the Decorah Posten in Nor- 
wegian which has the largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper printed in that 
language. There is located the cele- 
brated Norwegian-American Museum 
which is attracting increasing numbers 
of tourists with the passing of the years. 
There is the post of the Norwegian vice- 
consul for Iowa, so long held by the late 
Dr. T. Stabo, an intimate friend of the 
Ambassador and in whose home he was 
a frequent guest. There, too, is Symra 
Literary Society which is limited in 
membership to 25 men who are specially 
interested in Norwegian-American cul- 
ture. Other time-tested organizations 
like Normandsforbundet and Luren 
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Singing Society have done and are do- 
ing their part in preserving and pro- 
moting Norwegian culture which fits so 
beautifully into American life. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is under- 
standable that the Ambassador refers to 
Decorah as his second home, for there 
during his long diplomatic career he has 
spent many happy days in an atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement which 
he is so fully equipped to appreciate and 
enjoy. In Decorah the dean of the 
diplomatic corps and Ambassador from 
Norway will always be welcome for he is 
recognized as a man who can walk with 
kings nor. lose the common touch, as the 
poet wrote so well. 

On this significant occasion, Mr. Am- 
bassador, the Decorah community sa- 
lutes and congratulates you. There is 
a landmark in northeast Iowa that will 
always cherish another visit from the 
genial landmark of Washington. 


Soviet Union and Red China? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the Boston Post, Wednesday, June 1, 
1955: 

AT THE CROSSROADS 


American foreign policy is now dead center 
of a perilous crossroad. The choice of a road 
to peace—indeed, a road to anywhere except 
war, must soon be made, for the Soviet Union 
and Red China, its most powerful satellite, 
are moving toward a bargain. 

Both the ponderous wheels of the Commu- 
nist juggernaut have been oiled by a new 
Communist policy so that they do not shriek 
a warning that the vehicle is on the move. 

Any bargain that the Soviet Union and 
Red China may make with the West will 
have to be in their favor. But, whatever 
the objective of the new Communist policy, 
it is worth enough for the leaders to risk 
losing what orientals call “face,” 

The freeing of four American fliers by de- 
portation from Red China, although covered 
by an official explanation of the change of 
policy in Peking, nevertheless is a conces- 
sion by the Chinese Red leaders. They have 
let Indian Diplomat Krishna Menon, a Soviet 
agent, take the credit for arranging the re- 
lease of the American prisoners and for ex- 
tending the hope that other Americans will 
be released. 

Note that Dag Hammarskjold, U. N. Sec- 
retary General, was specifically excluded from 
credit for the release by Krishna Menon. 
The United States will be forced to pay for 
this release of prisoners in dear coin. 


At the other end of the Communist axis, 
Soviet leaders of the very topmost rank went . 
hat in hand to Belgrade to sue for the friend- 
ship of the man they denounced a few years 
back in such furious terms that only his 
death by purging would satisfy the Soviet 
leaders. The very fact that Tito moved the 
bargaining session from Belgrade to his re- 
treat on Brioni Island testifies to the fact 
that the Soviet leaders have made progress 
in getting whatever they are after. 

None of these signs of easing of interna- 
tional tension bodes good for the United 
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States. The Soviet Union is and always will 
be our implacable and remorseless enemy. 
For as long as the United States is rich and 
powerful and capable of fighting a two-front 
war the Soviet Union will not relent in its 
efforts to destroy this last fortress of freedom, 


Freedom for Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that on the occasion of the 37th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of Lithuania, numer- 
our Members of the Congress of the 
United States expressed their sincere ex- 
pressions of encouragement and support 
to the American citizens of Lithuanian 
descent, and joined them in the fervent 
hope that the day may not be too far 
distant when this brave little country will 
once again enjoy true liberty and free- 
dom. 

A number of Members spoke on the 
floor of the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. 

Other Members addressed mass meet- 
ings in various cities where observances 
of this significant anniversary were held. 

Other Members of Congress voiced 
their sentiments in statements to the 
Lithuanian American Council, a nation- 
wide organization of Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent, or to its press agency, 
the Lithuanian American Information 
Center in New York City. 

We were particularly proud in having 
had in the Senate and in the House on 
the days of the observance of Lithuanian 
independence, two eminent Lithuanian 
American religious leaders, both mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian American Council, 
to offer the invocations—the Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor John Balkunas, of Mas- 
peth, Long Island, N. Y.; and the Very 
Reverend Francis M. Juras, of Lawrence, 
Mass. 

In addition to this observance in the 
Congress of the United States, the gov- 
ernors of several States and many mayors 
of cities urged other millions of Ameri- 
cans to join in observing this significant 
anniversary. 

With confidence that the people of 
Lithuania will soon regain their natural 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, Mr. Speaker, I have prepared 
the following statement on the observ- 
ance of Lithuania’s Independence Day 
and her right to freedom. Under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that the statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The statement follows: 

LITHUANIA: VICTIM OF U. S. S. R. AGGRESSION 

On June 15, 1940, just 15 years ago, Lith- 
uania, a peaceful and freedom-loving nation 
was overrun by barbaric Soviet Russian 
hordes and through terror and fraud, reduced 
to a slave state in the vast Communist 
empire. 

This sad anniversary is a warning to all 
free peoples of the evils of the pernicious 
worid Communist conspiracy. It should in- 
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spire us with a determination to guard zeal- 
ously our own liberties and should serve as a 
reminder of our obligations toward unfortu- 
nate and defenseless peoples, victims of 
Soviet aggression. 
THE SOVIET MILITARY PREPAREDNESS FOR 
AGGRESSION 

The notorious secret agreement, between 
the German Third Reich and the U. S. S. R., 
following the defeat and partition of Poland, 
actually sealed the fate of Lithuania. 

When on September 1, 1939, Hitlerite Ger- 
many attacked Poland, Soviet Russia began 
massing her armed forces along the Polish 
frontiers and in front of the Baltic States. 
Lithuania had no common borderline with 
Russia at the time. 

With the deterioration of relations be- 
tween Germany and Poland, the Government 
of Lithuania, in January 1939, proclaimed 
its decision to preserve absolute neutrality 
and strictly adhered to such a decision. 

When the German armies, after 2 weeks of 
continual advance, occupied a substantial 
part of Polish territory, the Soviet Union 
on September 17 suddenly invaded Poland 
from the opposite side. 

Poland fell before the two aggressors who 
divided the spoils between them. 

As a result of this deal, Lithuania found 
herself on the southeastern border. of the 
Russian-occupied territory. 

The Soviets were carrying out a premedi- 
tated plan of aggression which was later con- 
firmed in secret agreements with Hitler’s 
government. 

It was in compliance with that plan that 
the Soviets soon demanded the admission of 
Russian army garrisons into Lithuania. 

Under Soviet Government pressure, a 
Lithuanian delegation summoned to Moscow, 
on October 10, 1939, signed the so-called pact 
of mutual assistance, in accordance with 
which a month later, 20,000 Soviet troops 
entered Lithuanian territory atid occupied 
4 separate bases there. 

After the establishment of the Soviet 
Army garrisons in Lithuanian, Latvia, and 
Estonia, the Soviets moved a part of their 
armed forces from the Baltic States and 
placed them along the Finnish frontier in 
preparation of the assault on Finland, which 
began in November 1939 and lasted 3 months. 

It is interesting to recall that, according 
to Soviet propaganda, the excuse for the 
aggression against Finland was the alleged 
intention of Finland under the influence of 
western capitalists—the United States and 
England—to invade the Soviet Union, 


THE SOVIET QUEST FOR A PRETEXT TO INVADE 
LITHUANIA 

Concluding the peace treaty with Finland, 
Russia again kegan to concentrate her armies 
along the Lithuanian frontier and, in March 
1940, she had from 12 to 15 divisions there. 

Two months later the Soviet timetable of 
conquests called for preparation to swallow 
the three Baltic Republics. 

The Soviet Government first made public 
false accusations against the Lithuanian 
Government and, in May 1940, sent General 
Loktionov, Deputy Commissar of War of the 
Soviet Union, to Lithuania to direct the 
Soviet campaign of provocations. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Kaunas 
he presented a note to the Minister of De- 
fense and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
accusing the Lithuanian authorities of kid- 
napping Soviet soldiers from established 
military bases. 

The Lithuanian Government immediately 
appointed a special commission to investigate 
the charges, and invited the Soviet Govern- 
ment to appoint representatives to partici- 
pate in the investigation and to produce the 
allegedly kidnapped soldiers for questioning. 
The Soviet Government refused to cooperate 
but, instead, kept repeating the’trumped-up 
charges. 

The Lithuanian commission, after thor- 
oughly investigating all evidence, found 
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these charges to be absolutely groundless, 
It was established that one soldier, attempt- 
ing to desert the Soviet Army, had hidden 
in the home of his fiance, but later returned 
to his base. 

In 1954, a number of witnesses now in this 
country, presented detailed accounts of these 
alleged disappearances of Russian soldiers to 
the congressional committee investigating 
the Soviet aggression against the Baltic 
States. The real intention of the Soviet 
Government was apparent: to seize Lithu- 
ania by first inventing fictitious motives for 
doing so; to sway world opinion to her side. 
When the Lithuanian Government tried to 
clear away the misunderstandings between 
the two governments, Moscow paid no atten- 
tion whatever. 

The Government of Lithuania sent its 
Prime Minister, A. Merkys, and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, J. Urbsys, to Moscow to 
try to settle the matter directly. The Krem- 
lin disregarded completely all explanations 
and efforts. 

Finally on June 14, 1940, the Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, V. Molotov, pre- 
sented to the Lithuanian Government the 
Soviet ultimatum in which the following de- 
mands were set forth: 

(A) To bring to trial the Minister of the 
Interior, K. Skucas, and the Director of the 
Department of Security, A. Povilaitis. 

(B) To form a new government in Lithu- 
ania, satisfactory to the Soviets. 

(C) To assure free entry into Lithuania 
of unlimited numbers of Soviet Russian 
armed forces. 

The deadline for the reply of the Lithu- 
anian Government was set at 10 a. m. of 
June 15; thus, scarcely 10 or 11 hours was 
allowed to consider the ultimatum. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION OF THE COUNTRY 


On June 15, 1940, at 2 in the afternoon, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, J. Urbsys, 
sent a telegram from Moscow explaining that 
the Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars and Foreign Commissar of the 
Soviet Union, V. Molotov, had presented a 
detailed plan as to how the Soviet army 
units, with the purpose of occupying Lithu- 
ania, would proceed. 

Among other things, the Soviets demanded 
that the Lithuanian authorities should in- 
struct the Lithuanian armed forces and peo- 
ple not to interfere in any way with the 
movements of the Soviet army in order to 
avoid possible misunderstandings and con- 
flicts. The Soviet Government also stated 
that General Pavlov of the Soviet army will 
meet with Lithuania’s General Vitkauskas, 
June 15 at 8 p. m. in the railway station of 
Gudagoj, to arrange for the orderly opera- 
tions of the Soviet army. 

As the Lithuanian delegation prepared to 
meet with General Pavlov, Red army troops 
were already on Lithuanian territory speed- 
ing in the direction of larger cities and com- 
munication centers. The previously estab- 
lished Soviet garrisons in Lithuania, also 
moved out to occupy certain localities. In 
full combat formations, the invaders arro- 
gantly disregarded completely the Lithuanian 
Government authorities and the native in- 
habitants. About 12 complete divisions, from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldicrs, swamped Lithuania whose 
peacetime armed forces comprised only about 
28,000 soldiers. 

The President and the Minister of Defense 
of Lithuania left the country. Mr. A. Merkys, 
as Acting Prime Minister, remained to head 
the government. 

In its negotiations with Moscow, the gov- 
ernment of Lithuania acted at all times in 
conformance with the obligations under the 
treaties with Soviet Russia. Thus, this sud- 
den and surprising Soviet ultimatum came 
as a shock to the Lithuanian people. It was 
utterly impossible to organize in so short 
a time any substantial resistance against the 
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masses of Russian armed forces already on 
Lithuanian soil. 

A number of eye-witnesses before the con- 
gressional committee of the 83d Congress 
told of the behavior of the Soviets in Lithu- 
ania. The following facts were established 
without a doubt from documents and inter- 
rogated witnesses: 

1. In complete disregard of the sovereign 
rights of Lithuania and even in violation of 
agreements which they themselves had 
forced on Lithuania, the Soviets employed 
unlimited numbers of armed forces for the 
occupation of Lithuania. 

2. The Soviet military attaché, Major 
Korotkich, was placed on the General Staff 
of the Lithuanian Army to carry out purges 
in the higher ranks of Lithuanian officers on 
the first day of the occupation. He ordered 
the disarmament of the Lithuanian National 
Guard (Sauliu Sajunga) and the dismissal 
of a number of officers. The Chief of the 
Second Department of the General Staff, 
Colonel Dulksnys, was arrested and on July 
18 deported to Soviet Russia. 

3. The entire Lithuanian Army was Imme- 
diately put under the control of the occu- 
pation authorities. As soon as the Soviets 
arrived on June 15, an order grounded all 
Lithuanian airplanes. The hangars were 
closed the following day and placed under 
guard of Soviet armored detachments. 

4. Military quarters had to be vacated to 
billet Soviet Army personnel. Soviet de- 
mands were harsh and instant. Lithuanian 
military units were often ordered. to leave 
their quarters almost immediately and in 
many instances personal belongings were 
hastily left behind, and nights were spent 
in the open. 

5. Military installations of the Lithuanian 
ermy (radio and telegraph transmitters, tel- 
ephone switchboards, railway depots, etc.) 
were seized for the Soviet Army without any 
notification to Lithuanian authorities. 

6. Immediately upon the occupation of 
the country, the Lithuanian frontiers with 
Germany were placed under rigid control, in 
an attempt to seal Lithuania off from the 
rest of the world. 

7. Strong-armed guards were placed at the 
state bank and government office buildings. 
The Ministry of the Interior agencies were 
placed under strict control. 

8. Lithuanian Army newspapers and other 
literature, published during Lithuania's in- 
dependence were suppressed and banned 
from military libraries. In their stead ap- 
peared Communist propaganda literature be- 
smirching the government and the institu- 
tions of independent Lithuania in an effort 
to antagonize the Lithuanian soldiers 
against their officers. 

9. The Soviet military authorities soon 
forced the Lithuanian Government to extra- 
dite all Polish officers and men who had 
been interned in Lithuania after the defeat 
of Poland. 

This same pattern of occupation was fol- 
lowed by the Soviets in their aggression 
against Latvia and Estonia. 


PREPARATIONS TO ABOLISH LITHUANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 


Many Soviet civilian officials, predominant- 
` ly specially trained members of the Commu- 
nist Party Soviet Secret Police (NKVD) 
charged with the final incorporation of 
Lithuania into the U. S. S. R. accompanied 
the Soviet occupation forces. One of their 
main objectives was to conceal the real in- 
tentions of Soviet Russia. In numerous 
statements in the press and in public speech- 
es they reiterated that the Soviet Union had 
no intention of destroying the independent 
status of Lithuania, and that the presence 
of Russian forces in Lithuania had in no 
way constituted a peril to Lithuania's free- 
dom. However, they worked feverishly to 
bring about the annexation of Lithuania 
into the Sovict Union. 
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Meanwhile, the special emissary, Vice Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs V. G. Dekanozov 
(liquidated following Beria’s execution in 
1954), came by plane to Kaunas and set up 
headquarters in the office of the Soviet Lega- 
tion, and assisted by the Soviet envoy, 
Pozdniakov, began to rule the country. Or- 
ders now came from DekKanozov. 

His first task was the formation of a new 
government, obedient to Moscow. He dictat- 
ed the names of new ministers to the Acting 
Prime Minister, A. Merkys. Justas Paleckis, 
who had previous contacts with the Soviet 
Union, was to become the President of the 
Republic. To allay the fears of the native 
inhabitants, several prominent Lithuanian 
patriots were purposely included in the list 
of new ministers. 

June 18, 1940, Paleckis delivered a message 
to the Lithuanian nation: 

“The new government will continue to 
maintain normal relations with all coun- 
tries. The first task of the government will 
be the establishment of sincere and friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union with which 
Lithuania has a close alliance based on the 
mutual assistance pact.” 

The new government was controlled by the 
Kremlin bosses, whose orders were carried 
out by their chief emissary, Dekanozov, and 
the Red army. Step by step, everything that 
had been achieved during her days of inde- 
pendence was turned to ruins in Lithuania. 
Practically all organizations, political, social, 
cultural, and economic, were suspended. 
Great numbers of employees of the various 
government agencies and economic enter- 
prises were jobless overnight. 

It was to be expected that the Communist 
emissaries would lift the ban on the Com- 
munist Party which during Lithuania’s in- 
dependence days was illegal. An order of 
the Minister of the Interior on June 25, 
1949, placed the Communist Party of Lith- 
uania on the official register of societies and 
associations. 

Pursuing the plan of Lithuania’s subjuga- 
tion still further, the Kremlin agents made 
Paleckis’s government proclaim on July 6, 
1940, an electoral law to govern the elec- 
tions to the so-called People’s Diet to be held 
on July 14. 

An order of the Director of the State Secu- 
rity Department, dated July 7, dissolved all 
non-Communist parties and most of their 
leaders and active members were arrested. 
The Communist Party remained the only 
recognized party which to mislead the peo- 
ple, assumed the name of “the Union of 
Working People of Lithuania.” The “Union” 
alone was given the right to nominate can- 
didates for the elections. 

Seventy-nine members were to be elected 
to the People's Diet. The same number of 
candidates were nominated and, as the nom- 
ination was reserved for the Communist 
Party and its affiliated organizations only, 
predominantly Communists and their sym- 
pathizers, persons without any reputation 
or any standing at all, were put on the list, 
Some well-known Lithuanians became can- 
didates against their will as their names were 
included without their knowledge or con- 
sent. This was done to mislead the voters. 


The fictitious Union of Working People 
proclaimed to the Lithuanian nation its po- 
litical platform which, among other prom- 
ises, contained the following: 

“On this historical day, July 14, we must 
go to the polls in united and closed ranks 
and elect the worthy candidates able to ex- 
press the real will and aspirations of the 
people and to strengthen the true friendship 
with the great Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which is the one and only guar- 
antee for the prosperity and free develop- 
ment of our country.” 

The .union further declared that it 
stands— 
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“For the friendship and the strong and in- 
destructible alliance of the Lithuanian Re- 
public and the Soviet Union. 

“For the cancellation of bank debts of 
poor people and small holders. 

“For all possible assistance by the govern- 
ment to the landless peasants and small- 
holders and for the allotment of sufficient 
land for them. 

“For freedom of speech, press, and asso- 
ciations for the defense of interests of the 
working people.” 

The platform denounced as false the ru- 
mors anticipating the enforcement of the 
Soviet system in Lithuania: 

“Enemies of the Lithuanian people and 
their stooges, supporters of the old regime, 
are circulating provocative rumors about ter- 
ror against those who are faithful to their 
religion, about the closing of churches, 
about the alleged forced organization of col- 
lective farms, etc. These rumors are thor- 
oughly unfounded and willfully fabricated.” 

Among the numerous slogans concluding 
the text of the platform the following are 
most significant: 

“Long live free Lithuania.” 

“Long live the brotherly friendship and 
strong alliance with the great and invincible 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

These promises were meant to fool the peo- 
ple and entice them to the polls. During the 
short “election campaign” no mention was 
made regarding the intention to destroy the 
sovereignty of Lithuania and its incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet Union. Numerous 
speakers, including members of the new gov- 
ernment repeatedly referred to a “free Lith- 
uania,” “friendly relations,” or “alliance with 
the Soviet Union.” 

The elections took place on July 14, 1940, 
under the close supervision of the Kremlin 
emissaries and the Red army. The Lith- 
uanian people resisted passively by abstain- 
ing from voting or, if they went to the polls, 
they replaced the ballot with a blank piece 
of paper. 

The duty to vote was especially empha- 
sized. The voters were watched in polling 
places, and since each voter had to present - 
his identification papers to be stamped, an 
abstention could not pass unnoticed. Those 
who had no stamps on their passports risked 
sevcre consequences later on. 

Absenteeism on the day of elections was so 
evident that the Communist Party decided 
to take additional measures. President Pa- 
leckis, by a decree, extended the voting an- 
other day, at the same time warning the 
people of their duty to vote. The results 
were poor. Moscow announced that, ac- 
cording to figures published by the Supreme 
Electoral Commission, 95.51 percent of the 
voters presented themselves at the polls. 
But, it appears from reliable statements 
made by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Gedvila, that only 16 or 18 percent of the 
ballots deposited were valid. 


The new Diet elected under such circum- 
stances, convened on July 21, The only 
business on the agenda was the passing of 
a resolution requesting that Lithuania 
should be admitted into the Soviet Union. 
That the entire show was directed by Mos- 
cow, is also proven by the fact that similar 
decisions, on the same day and exactly 
in the form described, were made by the 
People’s Diet in the other two Baltic States, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

The manner in which the Diet was elected 
and the measures undertaken by the Krem- 
lin to accomplish the annexation of Lithu- 
ania were bared bcfore the Congressional 
Committee on Communist Aggression by 
many witnesses of different professions and 
places of residence in Lithuania. Their 
testimony revealed the tricks of deception 
the Communists employed. 

When the Soviet-German war broke out 
and the Communists were driven out of 
Lithuania, a numbcr of members of the Peo- 
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ple's Diet and the government made public 
a joint statement disclosing the true facts 
concerning the distortion of the will of the 
Lithuanian nation. 

Their statement is quoted here: 

“Meeting at Kaunas, on August 30, 1942, 
we, members of the former Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment and the People’s Diet, state pub- 
licly: 

“1, In violation, by use of force, of the 
solemn obligations given to the Republic 
of Lithuania to respect, in all circumstances, 
her ‘sovereignty and also integrity and ter- 
ritorial inviolability’ (paragraph 2 of the 
Treaty of -Nonaggression of September 28, 
1926; between the Republic of Lithuania and 
the U. S. S. R.), the Government of the 
Soviet Union, on June 15, 1940, occupied 
Lithuania by its armed forces. 

“2. The Lithuanian Government which 
was created according to the provisions of the 
Moscow ultimatum and which had obtained 
assurances that the independence of Lithu- 
ania will be respected, later, under pressure 
from Moscow, was reorganized, without any 
knowledge or consent of the Acting Prime 
Minister, Prof. V. Kreve-Mickevicius, by se- 
curing its majority for the Communists, 
headed by M. Gedvila, for the purpose of 
making it a tool in Moscow’s hands. 

“3. The Moscow Government ordered the 
Lithuanian Government, thus reorganized 
to carry out elections to the People’s Diet in 
order that it should later on, request the in- 
corporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. 

“4. The People’s Diet could not and did 
not proclaim the will of the Lithuanian 
people because: 

“(a) The composition of the People’s Diet 
was made up in advance by the Communist 
Party, directed by Moscow's representative, 
V. G. Dekanozov, and by the Soviet Minister 
to Lithuania, N. G. Pozdniakov. Only the 
Union of Working People of Lithuania was 
allowed to select candidates who were nom- 
inated by the Communist Party. The num- 
ber of candidates was exactly the same as 
the number of members elected to the 
People’s Diet. 

“(b) As the composition of the Diet was 
made up in advance, it declared, in order 
to enhance the effect, that 95.51 percent of 
all the electorate had voted, while actually, 
as confirmed by the Supreme Election Com- 
mission and by the statement made by the 
former People’s Commissar, M. Gedvila, and 
by the President of the U. S. S. R. Supreme 
Soviet, J. Paleckis, at secret meetings, only 
16 to 18 percent of valid voting cards were 
submitted at the polls. 

“(c) A number of members of the Diet, 
who were not members of the Communist 
Party, were compelled by threats to become 
members of the Diet and to vote for incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union. 

“(d) When the voting on the incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet Union took place the 
votes of the members were not counted; all 
strangers present at the meeting voted to- 
gether with them. 

“5. Not a single member of the People’s 
Diet could express a protest against the use 
of force as, under the circumstances, such 
protest would have involved danger to his 
life. Moscow's representatives and the mem- 
bers of the Soviet Legation openly threatened 
all those members of the Diet and their fam- 
ilies who would have dared to announce their 
intention not to vote for incorporation into 
the Soviet Union. 


“6. We, former members of the People’s 
Diet, raise a public protest against the meth- 
ods of violence and of falsifications which 
were directed by the Bolshevik Government 
against the Republic of Lithuania and the 
Lithuanian nation during the elections to 
the Diet as well as during its session. 
Neither we nor the other members of the 
Diet could express and did not express the 
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will of the Lithuanian nation for incor- 
poration in the Soviet Union. 

“7. The People’s Diet itself stated in its 
declaration of July 21, 1940, ‘Now the people, 
helped by the mighty Red army, did away 
with the yoke of Smetona’s oppressors and 
established in their own country the Soviet 
Government. If the people have been able to 
establish in their own country the only just 
order, the Soviet order, it is all due to the 
Soviet Union.’ In this way the People’s Diet 
itself admitted the Red army’s influence in 
its decisions and the decisions of other gov- 
ernment authorities. 

“Former Members of the People’s Diet: 
Dr. A. Garmus, L. Dovydenas, H. Ka- 
cinskas, R. Juknevicius, V. Birzietis, P. 
Mickus, Mrs. S. Vainekiene, Miss P. 
Milanciute, the former Acting Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the People’s government, Prof. 
V. Kreve-Mickevicius, the former Com- 
missar for Social Care and Forest In- 
dustry of the L. S. S. R., Jurgis Glu- 
sauskas. 


“Kaunas, August 30, 1942.” 


The procedure of elections to the People’s 
Diet was described, among many other wit- 
nesses, in a deposition by the former People’s 
Commissar, J. Glusauskas, who escaped from 
bolshevism and is now residing in Australia, 
he stated: 

“On July 14, 1940, I was appointed to watch 
the voting to the People’s Diet in the district 
of Mariampole. At that time I was the 
chief of police of the city of Kaunas and 
its district. The task assigned to me was 
to render help wherever necessary. 

“When I arrived in Mariampole, I found 
everything ready for the election. I learned 
that the supervisor of the election there was 
a high-school official of the Soviet secret po- 
lice (NKVD), a Russian, who had at his dis- 
posal a number of Russian soldiers and some 
army trucks. Therefore, all that was left 
for me to do was to observe what was go- 
ing on. 

“Several hours before the closing of the 
polls, it was announced that only 5 or 10 
percent of those eligible to vote had cast 
their ballots. The NKVD officer was greatly 
concerned over such a situation. Finally, 
the following instructions were given: 1. 
All chairmen of electoral districts were or- 
dered to record higher percentages of votes 
than actually were cast. As a result of this 


order, in an hour, all reports showed a 40 


to 60 percent vote, and when the polls were 
about to close the percentage suddenly leaped 
to 99. 2. The NKVD personnel had instruc- 
tions to tour villages and bring in voters 
by force. But because only a few trucks were 
available, this measure did not prove suc- 
cessful. Also, there was very little time left 
for voting. 

“I consider the elections to the People’s 
Diet were a deception for the following 
reasons: 

“1. Actually only 5 to 15 percent of electors 
voted, and therefore did not represent the 
will of the Lithuanian people. 

“2. Candidates for the People’s Diet were 
nominated by the central committee of the 
Communist Party without their knowledge 
or consent. The list of candidates was pre- 
sented by the Working People’s Union which 
was the Communist Party itself. There were 
exactly as many candidates as members of 
the Diet to be elected. There was no choice 
but to vote for those nominated by the Com- 
munist Party. 

“3. No lists of electors had been prepared 
so that it was impossible to determine the 
percentage of the votes cast. This circum- 
stance offered a good opportunity to falsify 
the results of the elections. 

“4, It was publicly made known that per- 
sons failing to appear at the polls will be 
regarded as ‘enemies of the people.’ Every- 
body knew that such a branding meant de- 
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portation to the forced labor camps in Si- 
beria or other remote places in Russia. 

“Conclusion: All decisions of the People’s 
Diet are null and void as the Diet itself could 
not and did not represent the will of the 
Lithuanian people. 

“J. GLUSAUSKAS, 

“ADELAIDE, November 15, 1953.” 

.The Communist information agencies re- 
ported that the table of the election returns 
was prepared “in conformity with the data 
on population of Lithuania compiled by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics of Lithuania.” 

The former director of this bureau, Domas 
Micuta, now in the United States, submitted 
a statement which says: “The elections were 
directed by Pozdniakov through the Supreme 
Electoral Commission. The Central Bureau 
of Statistics of Lithuania never had anything 
to do with this commission and did not par- 
ticipate in the preparation of the table of 
election returns or its publication.” 

Adolfas Klimas, now residing in the United 
States, member of the staff for computing 
the election returns, stated the following 
in his deposition: “I was employed, as many 
other former employees of the old Lith- 
uanian Diet were, to work on the technical 
staff of the so-called People’s Diet. I was 
to prepare for publication stenographic 
transcripts of the sessions of the People’s 
Diet, to supervise their publication and dis- 
tribution, to translate into the Russian lan- 
guage and to prepare Lithuanian transla- 
tions of various Russian orders, instructions, 
etc., which were sent from Moscow. 

“On July 14 and 15, the election days to 
the People’s Diet, I was assigned, together 
with a number of other employees, to receive 
telephone reports of election returns coming 
from various electoral districts. Seventy- 
nine members of the Diet were to be elected 
in 8 electoral regions. There was only one 
list of candidates, all nominated by the Com- 
munist Party. The election commissions did 
not pay any attention whether the votes 
cast were valid or not. They took for granted 
that everyone appearing at the polls was in 
favor of the candidates listed on the ballot. 

“While taking the election reports over 
the telephone, I, as well as my colleagues, 
recorded several instances when the vote in 
a particular locality exceeded 100 percent. 
I learned that soldiers of the Soviet army 
had the right to take part in the elections 
and voted together with Lithuanian citi- 
zens. However, we were instructed to keep 
the percentages in such cases somewhat 
below 100 percent when computing the elec- 
tion returns. 

“I often received from Andrius Bulota, an 
attorney in the office of the Diet, all sorts 
of orders and resolutions sent from Mos- 
cow, and my job was to translate them into 
Lithuanian. Then A. Bulota would read the 
translations, make corrections to adjust 
them to the specific conditions in Lithuania. 
As a rule, such orders and resolutions passed 
the People’s Diet without any discussion, 
Though there were some non-Communist 
members in the Diet not one of them dared 
to question the propositions; they remained 
silent.” 

The falsification of election returns was 
witnessed by the Chief of Information and 
Statistics Department of the Supreme Soviet 
of Lithuania, Pranas Valiulis, now in West- 
ern Germany, who stated: 


“The election commissions did all they 
could to increase the percentages of the 
ballots cast trying to please the omnipotent 
Communist Party and the People’s Govern- 
ment, as well as the Moscow masters. Al- 
terations in the election results could be 
made easily by simply marking the ballots 
for those who failed to appear at the polls. 
To make up for the shortage in the ballot 
box, as many ballots as were necessary could 
be stuffed in. Members of the election com- 
missions were all persons devoted to the 
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Communist Party. When the votes were 
counted nobody, except members of the offi- 
cial commissions were present, which means 
that there was no control at all of the com- 
mission’s work. The fact that falsifications 
in computation of the returns were made 
was confirmed to me by the assistant attor- 
ney general, Vytautas Balciunas.” 

Thus, it is evident that this so-called elec- 
tion had in no way expressed the will of 
the people of Lithuania. Moreover, even if 
the election had been conducted in a way 
prescribed by the laws of the country or in 
accordance with the principles of democratic 
procedure, this so-called People's Diet would 
not have any power whatsoever to make de- 
cisions affecting the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Lithuania be- 
cause no proposition of this kind was sub- 
mitted to the voters. For the same reason, 
this so-called election cannot be considered 
a plebiscite on the question of Lithuania's 
incorporation into the Soviet Union. 

Moscow's resolution forced upon the so- 
called People’s Diet to request Lithuania’s 
admittance to the “family of nations of the 
Soviet Union” was an act of violence and 
coercion against the Lithuanian nation. 


SOVIETIZATION OF LITHUANIA 


And yet, the delegation of 19 persons ap- 
pointed by the People’s Diet was taken to 
Moscow to petition the Sovict Government 
to incorporate Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. 

On August 3, 1940, the Supreme Soviet of 
U. S. S. R. decided to “receive favorably the 
petition of the Lithuanian Diet and to admit 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Lithuania 
into the Union.” 

Then, step by step, the Soviet system was 
introduced in Lithuania. Land, industry, 
business enterprises, and private property 
were nationalized, people’s right subverted, 
the standard of living reduced. Lithuania 
was entireiy shut off from western civiliza- 
tion and culture. Arrests and deportations 
gradually took on such dimensions that there 
was no doubt but that Lithuania was doomed 
by the Kremlin masters to total physical 
destruction. 

The attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to the present status of 
Lithuania is universally known. The United 
States has never sanctioned the forced in- 
corporation of Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic nations, Latvia and Estonia, into the 
Soviet Union, and continucs to recognize 
them as sovereign states. Many other free 
democracies also regard the Baltic nations 
as temporarily deprived of their independ- 
ence by an act of aggression which has 
neither legal nor moral justification. 

On this occasion, and as we approach a 
Four Power Conference, let us all remember 
these historical facts. The conscience of 
the free world will not be clear until Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia are free. 


Uniied States Health Units Cover Vast 
Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from the New York Times of May 
29, 1955. This article explains the func- 
tions of the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda, Md. It touches on the work 
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being done by the various Institutes and 
contains information on the hopes and 
aspirations of the groups attempting to 
find the causes and cures of the present 
killing and crippling diseases afflicting 
mankind. I commend the article to the 
attention of all my colleagues. 

UNITED STATES HEALTH UNITS COVER VAST 
FIELD—SEVEN NATIONAL INSTITUTES ATTRACT 
SCIENTISTS BY THE FINEST RESEARCH FA- 
CILITIES 

(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, May 28.—The National In- 
stitutes of Health, scene of the recent scien- 
tific conferences on Salk vaccine, loom up 
before a Washington visitor as 16 major 
buildings on 300 landscaped suburban acres 
in Bethesda, Md. 

The Institutes, seven in number, together 
constitute the largest medical research or- 
ganization in the world. 

They are the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Microbiological Institute, the 
National Heart Institute, the National Den- 
tal Institute, the National Mental Health 
Institute, the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness, and the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 

They are a unit in the sense that they 
all function under one director, Dr. William 
H. Sebrell, Jr., as the research arm of the 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

And while they were individually set up 
by acts of Congress dating from 1937 to 1950, 
all were outgrowths of earlier public-health 
research laboratories. 


FIRST LABORATORY HERE 


Dating back to the one-room Laboratory 
of Hygiene started in 1861 at the marine 
hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., Public Health 
Service research was successively conducted 
on Capitol Hill here, and on a site near 
the Lincoln Memorial on the Potomac. 

It was moved to Bethesda in 1939 on a 90- 
acre tract given to the Government. That 
tract has been more than tripled. 

The annual research program of the insti- 
tues now totals $90,000,000, more than half 
of which goes out in grants and fellowships 
to universities. 

Ten of the sixteen buildings of the insti- 
tute are laboratories. The most impressive 
of these is the great Clinical Center, erected 
and equipped at a cost of $45,000,000. One 
third of this building is research hospital; 
two-thirds is devoted to laboratories study- 
ing the highly-selected disease problems 
presented by the patients. 

Delegates of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, which has been in session in Mexico 
City, will meet Monday in the impressive 
auditorium of this center for postassembly 
technical studics. 

The visiting health experts from all na- 
tions will find more than 600 independent 
scientific investigators with M. D. or Ph. D. 
degrees at work on more than 100 clinical 
sutdiecs and more than 400 basic laboratory 
studies. 

The salaries of these scientists are rela- 
tively modest, ranging from $6,000 to $15,000 
annually, with very few in the upper brack- 
ets. Some of them left jobs in private in- 
dustry paying $30,000 to $40,000 annually. 
The incentive at the Institutes is the free- 
dom to do research with fine equipment and 
trained help. 

Some of the outstanding projects now in 
progress in the several institues suggest the 
ecope of the Health Institutes’ scientific in- 
vestigations. 

The effect of new chemical compounds on 
cancer, with special emphasis on lukemia, is 
under research in the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. These tests are on cancers induced in 
animals and on human cancer cells growing 
in tissue culture in test tubes. 
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Among hundreds of chemical compounds 
tested, a few have proved to be killers of 
human cancer cells and are being clinically 
tried in certain kinds of human cancer. 

Only a small segment of the National 
Microbiological Institute is the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control which passes on more than 
30 separate kinds of serums, toxins, viruses, 
antitoxins, whole blood and blood derivatives 
as well as on Salk vaccine. 

This institute conducts basic studies on 
influenza, poliomyelitis, encephalitis, and 
tropical diseases. Using tissue-culture 
methods for growing virus, it has identified 
a whole new family of viruses associated with 
the upper respiratory region, including the 
common cold, grippe, and influenza. ' 

A whole series of studies are in progress in 
the National Heart Institute on the role of 
cholesterol, the fatty substance found in the 
blood, in hardening of the arteries. 

After many years of concentration in the 
National Dental Institute on the use of fluo- 
rides in preventing dental caries, emphasis 
has now shifted to diseases of the soft tis- 
sues, such as pyorrhea and trench mouth. 

The nervous pathways of schizophrenia are 
being studied on human voluntetrs in the 
National Mental Health Institute. Very tiny 
doses of the drug lysurgicaciddiethylamide, 
commonly called LSD, induce in a few min- 
utes a condition very similar to schizophre- 
nia in these volunteers, without damage to 
the individual. It lasts 6 to 8 hours, during 
which physical and psychological studies are 
made. 

The Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness has opened up a whole new area 
of work on the biochemical structure of the 
brain. As the result of work with two sub- 
stances, glutamine and asparagine, scientists 
there found and announced the biochemical 
cause of epilepsy. Trials with these drugs on. 
patients with hitherto uncontrollable seiz- 
ures have shown good preliminary results. 

The Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases is evaluating new steroid compounds 
similar in effect to cortisone in an effort to 
find methods of treating rheumatoid arthritis 
which have the same good effect without bad 
side effects. Some spectacular results on pa- 
tients who could not be given cortisone have 
been recorded on motion-picture film. 


Retirement Benefits for Panama Canal 
Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June t, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced H. R. 3946, a bill 
which has been referred to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. In 
my opinion the passage of this bill by 
the Congress is essential if we are to do 
justice to a group of maritime employ- 
ees of our Government. I refer to the 
Panama Canal pilots who safely navigate 
all vessels through the Panama Canal. 
These men have an outstanding record 
of experience, safety, and skill. Nowhere 
in the world today is there a body of 
water which requires all of the skills of 
the navigator for such an extended pas- 
sage as the Panama Canal.. Nowhere 
is there a more complicated system of 
locks. And nowhere has the safety rec- 
ord for passage of all types of vessels, in- 
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cluding our mammoth air carriers, been 
excelled. 

The group of men who have complete 
and full responsibility for the move- 
ment and navigation of vessels in Pan- 
ama Canal waters are all employed as 
pilots by the Panama Canal Company. 
These employees are subject to the 
retirement provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1939. The bill 
I have introduced would permit present 
and future employees who serve as 
pilots in the Panama Canal to derive 
the same benefits under that act as are 
presently granted to certain investiga- 
tive personnel. In other words, an em- 
ployee of the Panama Canal Company, 
would be eligible to retire after rendering 
20 years of service if he has reached the 
age of 50 and if at the time of making 
application for retirement he is em- 
ployed as a Panama Canal pilot. 

There are many reasons why I attach 
importance to this proposal and I shall 
enumerate a few of them: 

First. The average starting age fora 
qualified Panama Canal pilot is 36. This 
is because of the long years of experience 
in navigation, including a period as 
master of an oceangoing vessel, that 
is required for these jobs. Because of 
this high entrance age and the hazards 
of his duties it is now almost impos- 
sible for these people to reach the present 
retirement age without first becoming 
disabled. 

Second. A Panama Canal pilot must 
navigate vessels of heavy tonnage 
through particularly precarious and 
narrow waters for passages that ex- 
tend up to 20 continuous hours and 
which are often at night, all of which 
subjects him to long periods of exces- 
sive strain and tension. 

Third. The duties of these pilots re- 
quire that they work under the exten- 
sive glare and heat of a strong tropical 
sun. The reflection from the water and 
direct glare and heat of this tropical sun 
causes severe sunburn sores to develop 
around the mouth and lips. The inci- 
dence of skin cancer among these pilots 
is very high. 

Fourth. Eminent medical authorities 
have commented on other hazards of life 
in the tropics. The whole oxidation 
process of persons from temperate zones 
slows up, resulting in a condition of 
chronic fatigue, headaches, and faulty 
elimination of toxins from the body. 
Life there is a constant race between 
heat production and heat dissipation 
which produces the effects first men- 
tioned because of an increase in un- 
burned wastes of the body-toxins. 

Because of lack of muscle tone in the 
tropics there is organic deterioration and 
consequently shorter life. This is sup- 
ported by insurance company statistics 
on life expectancy in the tropics and by 
the increased rates which they charge 
Americans on the Canal Zone. 

This station in the tropics is also un- 
favorable for tuberculosis and there is a 
high incidence of rheumatic conditions 
and chronic nephritis. In addition due 
to the tropical climate there are innu- 
Merable parasitic fungi and almost all 
of these pilots are suffering or have suf- 
fered from disagreeable and sometimes 
Cengerous skin conditions. 
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Fifth. The incidence of skin cancer, 
tuberculosis and other diseases repre- 
sents a great hazard for these American 
pilots. Moreover, the strain and tension 
of their duties which must be performed 
for long hours both night and day in ex- 
cessive heat and humidity adds to the 
perils of their jobs. The fact that they 
are engaged in hazardous and perilous 
duties is evidenced by actual statistics. 
From this small group of approximately 
80 men, and not including men who left 
for personal reasons before age 50, there 
have been 26, or 32 percent, who have 
left their jobs since 1949. Thirteen of 
these 26 retired for physical disability; 
4 died; 4 retired with reduced annui- 
ties before reaching age 62; and only 5 of 
the 26 were able to reach the retirement 
age of 62 without physical disability. 
Thus it can be seen that of those pilots 
who have given up their jobs at 50 or 
above, 80 percent were unable to reach 
the full retirement age provided by pres- 
ent law. 

I believe these statistics and the rea- 
sons I have set forth here justify legis- 
lation to protect this group of fine pub- 
lic servants who are giving of their 
health and their very lives to serve their 
Government in this strategic tropical 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also add that the 
Marine Director of the Panama Canal 
Company some time ago expressed the 
view that legislation to effectuate the 
purposes of my bill would not meet any 
objection from the company. 

I hope that this bill will be favor- 
ably considered so that this small but 
vital segment of our maritime staff can 
attain fair retirement to which they are 
so justly entitled. 


A United Nations Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
fall of this year the United Nations 
General Assembly will consider whether 
to hold a conference for a review of the 
United Nations Charter. It is almost 
certain that such a conference will be 
held. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has been conducting exten- 
sive hearings to find out if the United 
States should propose any revisions of 
the charter at that time. 

It seems to me that the question of 4 
United Nations police force should loom 
large in any review of the charter. It 
is one of the major problems in organiz- 
ing the nations of the world to provide 
for the security under which all could 
live in peace. 

Under the charter, all members of the 
United Nations assumed the obligation 
to make armed forces available to the 
Security Council, in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements. The 
agreements were to be negotiated be- 
tween the Security Council and indi- 
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vidual members or groups of members 
and to be subject to ratification. Nego- 
tiations were initiated in the United Na- 
tions soon after its establishment to 
determine what forces the Big Five 
Powers should make available, but a 
deadlock soon developed between the 
Soviet Union and the western countries 
as to the balance of forces to be pro- 
vided by each major country. It soon 
became apparent that the Soviet Union 
had no intention of approving any agree- 
ments and would use its veto to block 
approval, and that further negotiations 
= the Security Council would be fruit- 
ess. 

In 1950 at the height of the Korean 
war the United Nations General As- 
sembly passed what has become com- 
monly known as the “uniting for peace” 
resolution. In it the Assembly recom- 
mended that each member maintain 
within its armed forces elements so 
trained, organized, and equipped that 
they could be made available, in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes, 
for service as United Nations units, upon 
recommendation of either the Council 
or the Assembly. This marked a step 
forward in providing that the Assembly 
should exercise concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Council in recommendations on 


‘the creation and use of armed forces, 


but progress along the path opened up 
by the resolution has been slow—indeed, 
almost negligible. It was to be expected 
that there would be no response from 
the Communist bloc to such a recom- 
mendation. Even among the free world 
nations, however, a demonstrated will- 
ingness to contribute forces to the 
United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace has been almost totally lacking. 

The United States was called upon to 
furnish a grossly disproportionate share 
of the manpower and equipment to- 
ward the winning of the Korean war. 
Even taking into consideration the eco- 
nomic difficulties and military commit- 
ments elsewhere which kept many of the 
free nations from joining in the common 
effort, much more could and should have 
been done by the other members of the 
U. N. It is inequitable and unjust for 
many U. N. members to bask in the se- 
curity provided by belonging to the 
United Nations and not to fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities which membership imposes 
upon them. Moreover, if one member- 
state shirks its responsibility and is able 
to do so with impunity, then another 
may do the same thing and soon the 
whole system of collective security dis- 
integrates. 

Perhaps there should be an amend- 
ment to the charter which would provide 
that members would contribute a cer- 
tain quota of their forces based on popu- 
lation for use by the United Nations. 
If this were not acceptable, maybe some 
system could be devised whereby mem- 
bers making decisions on war and peace 
in the United Nations could be limited 
to those which are willing to contribute 
forces for carrying out the decisions. 
This could have the effect of inducing 
some members to contribute which might 
not do so otherwise. Since the Com- 
munist countries would almost certainly 
refuse to join in a U. N. police force, this 
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would bar them from sharing in the 
decision-making. In Korea, the Soviet 
Union aided the aggressors, and at the 
same time participated in the decision- 
making in the United Nations, involving 
the organization in paradoxes of prin- 
ciple and procedure which placed a se- 
vere strain on cooperative efforts to resist 
the aggression: 

There are many knotty problems of 
policy and method which would be en- 
countered in a serious attempt to estab- 
lish a United Nations police’ force. 
Would a two-thirds vote in the Assembly 
be an effective procedure for deciding to 
use the police force? Should there be a 
definition of aggression in the Charter 
so that it would be unmistakably clear 
when it was lawful to use such a force? 
These are examples of the questions 
which would have to be answered. How- 
ever, one thing is clear: until overwhelm- 
ing power is put behind just law there 
will be no lasting peace. And in the 
atomic age peace has become sheer ne- 
cessity for the survival of mankind. 

Although regional arrangements, such 
as the North Atlantic Pact, are effective 
within their limited range, it is impor- 
tant to go further and devise an inter- 
national framework within which all 
nations of good will could be allowed, and 
would be expected, to do their share in 
sustaining the forces of international 
law and order. 


Distribution of Polio Vaccine in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the Recor a detailed sum- 
mary of the distribution of polio vaccine 
in Canada, our good neighbor to the 
north. 

Everyone concerned with this prob- 
Jem will be interested in how Canada 
prepared last year to meet the distribu- 
tion problems without delay. It is ap- 
propriate to emphasize the advance 
thought which went into the Canadian 
program which has rolled along unin- 
terrupted. ` 

This material was prepared by the 
Canadian Embassy in Washington, and 
I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Ambassador, the Honorable A. D. P, 
Heeney and his staff. 

The summary follows: 

The following information on the distri- 
bution of polio vaccine in Canada has been 
provided by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare in Ottawa: 

In Canada the federal government joined 
with the 10 provincial governments in a 
program providing for the purchase from 
the Connaught Medical Research Labora- 
tories of the University of Toronto enough 
poliomyelitis vaccine to give three doses to 
600,000 children prior to the onset of the 
1955 poliomyelitis season. Under this plan 
the federal government is paying half the 
cost and the provincial governments are pay- 
ing the other half. 
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As part of this scheme the vaccine so pro- 
duced has been allocated to each of the 10 
provinces on the basis of population. The 
vaccine becomes the property of the pro- 
vinces and each has undertaken to distri- 
bute to selected age groups. It is to be 
given free of charge. In 9 of the 10 prov- 
inces the age groups first receiving the vac- 
cine are those in the first 2 grades of school 
comprising generally the 6 and 7 year old- 
ers, with those 8 and 5 years of age being 
added as supplies of vaccine permit, In one 
province priority was assigned to younger 
children. 

This scheme was worked out last year at 
a meeting of the Dominion Council of Health. 
The Dominion Council of Health is a statu- 
tory body chaired by Dr. G. D. W. Cameron 
as deputy minister of national health, and 
composed of the principal health officers of 
each of the 10 provinces, plus 5 others ap- 
pointed at large. One of the five so ap- 
pointed is the director of the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories at Toronto, 
who participated in these discussions. The 
Dominion Council of Health at its meeting 
last month again reviewed this scheme and 
advised as to future plans. ; 

An important point is that the decision to 
enter into this scheme was taken several 
months before Dr. Francis made his report 
at Ann Arbor. It was the view of the mem- 
bers of the Dominion Council that since all 
experimental evidence pointed to the prob- 
ability of a successful outcome of the Na- 
tional Foundation’s trial of the vaccine that 
it would be prudent to go ahead with the 
production of vaccine in order that there 
might be material on hand to proceed with 
an immunization program immediately on 
receipt of Dr. Francis’ report. In fact, there 
were those who felt that barring definite evi- 
dence to the contrary, it would be wise to 
use the vaccine whether Dr. Francis’ report 
was favorable or doubtful, on the basis that 
further trials would certainly be indicated. 
There was a certain measure of chance in 
this arrangement but not more than was 
thought reasonable. - 


The order was placed with the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto because not only were they 
experienced and completely trusted pro- 
ducers of biological products in Canada but 
also it was through the work of their scien- 
tists that the great National Foundation trial 
was in some measure made possible. It may 
be recalled that a sizable part of the virus 
material which was used in the United States 
to make the vaccine for last year’s trial was 
actually produced in the Toronto labora- 
tories and shipped to the United States. 
This situation arose from the fact that the 
Foundation in its effort to find a satisfactory 
method of making Dr. Salk’s vaccine in large 
quantities seized upon the discovery made at 
Toronto that a synthetic solution (No. 199) 
which was designed to support the growth 
of cancer cells, in fact could be used to sup- 
port the growth of poliomyelitis virus in 
enormous quantities. 

It is inappropriate here to enter into scien- 
tific technical details of this kind. It is 
mentioned simply to point out that the 
Connaught Laboratories are not only com- 
petent operators but have made a very sig- 
nificant contribution to the success of the 
Salk vaccine trials. Having completed their 
assignment under the National Foundation 
scheme, it seemed only reasonable to mem- 
bers of the council to arrange a contract un- 
der which they would continue their produc- 
tion work to produce, as mentioned, enough 
vaccine for an original estimate of 500,000 
children which was later increased to nearer 
600,000. 

It should be made clear that this arrange- 
ment is not a reflection on the commercial 
manufacturers. The view was taken by our 
council that since all of their production 
takes place in the United States, they would 
inevitably be obliged to look after their own 
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markets first and that we in Canada should 
to the greatest extent possible look after 
ourselves. 

However, in keeping with the usual gen- 
erous attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward Canada, when the embargo on 
the export of poliomyelitis vaccine was an- 
nounced there was also announced an excep- 
tion in favor of Canada. As a result of this 
decision two United States manufacturers 
have been licensed to sell in Canada and one 
lot of. the vaccine produced by one manu- 
facturer has actually gone into circulation 
through commercial channels. In keeping 
with the recent decisions which have been 
taken in Washington, in fact as an inevi- 
table consequence of them, we have sus- 
pended distribution of any further supplies 
of commercial material in this country. 
This will be maintained until the situation 
clarifies in the United States. 


So far as legal control of quality and safety 
is concerned, we have a single piece of legis- 
lation, the Food and Drugs Act, which covers 
pretty much the same ground as the legisla- 
tion administered by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Under one act, as is the 
case in the United States, all biological prod- 
ucts may be manufactured only by an estab- 
lishment holding a license for the purpose. 
Requirements for standards of safety, etc., 
are prescribed. Our inspectors reserve the 
right to inspect establishments and manu- 
facturers are obliged in certain instances to 
provide us with samples of all lots of mate- 
rial before release in order that we may make 
such tests as are deemed necessary. 

Up to the present time about 750,000 chil- 
dren have been inoculated with one and 
more than half of this number with two 
doses of vaccine under our joint Federal- 
provincial scheme exceeding, as you will 
note, the original estimate by a considerable 
degree. This part of the program is carried 
out under the direct supervision and con- 
trol of provincial and local health authori- 
ties. In addition, enough material has been 
placed on the market by the one manufac- 
turer mentioned above to inoculate about 
13,000 children. There is, at present, no 
compulsory regulation of the distribution of 
the latter material, and it was made available 
to private physicians for their use through 
the usual commercial channels. The Cana- 
dian Medical Association has recommended 
to its doctors that it be reserved for the use 
of children and that each doctor dispose of it 
as best he can and in fairness to his patients. 

The cost of the vaccine produced under 
the joint Federal-provincial program and 
distributed under provincial auspices has 
amounted to about $1.50 per triple dose. 
While the price of the commercial product is 
independently determined by the company 
concerned, it is understood that this usualiy 
amounts to about $4 to $4.50 per triple dose 
when purchased by private physicians, 
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Letter From Employee in Panama Canal 
Zone 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which was 
received from an employee in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone which congratulates 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD for his in- 
terest and suport of Canal Zone em- 
ployees in the public press and at the 
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Panama Canal budget hearings. The 
name of the writer has been eliminated 
for obvious reasons: 


The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: As a Canal 
Zone employee for a number of years I was 
pleased to read in the public press and Pana- 
ma Canal Zone budget hearings of your in- 
terest in Canal Zone affairs from an em- 
ployee’s standpoint. Your statement that 
the employees aré motivated by patriotic as 
well as personal reasons in their attitude to- 
ward the operation of the canal is appre- 
ciated. 

In my opinion, and I believe that of many 
employees, the Government policies more 
recently have been shaped by lobbyists and 
persons with selfish interests as their goal. 
The United States is, through its new policy 
of replacement of United States citizens with 
local citizens, gradually relinquishing its 
rights to a valuable national asset, construct- 
ed in largely uninhabited country, to a phan- 
tasmal government which has grown up on 
the fruits of its association with the canal 
enterprise and “will eventually demand, and 
probably get, the Panama Canal en toto. 

The latest treaty now about to be ratified 
follows the policy of giving away, complete 
with all improvements, an area formerly 
swamp, which cost the United States millions 
to develop, in return for which, among other 
minor concessions, we are to obtain a reduced 
rate on the Canal Zone import tax on whis- 
ky. This is reminiscent of the purchase of 
Manhattan Island from the Indians at a cost 
of $24 plus a few bolts of cloth and some 
corn liquor in 1626, and refiects the back- 
ward approach which has been applied by our 
negotiators. 

Your interest in Canal Zone affairs may 
well retard the eventual loss of an area 
which, as illustrated in other countries re- 
cently, we may well find difficulty in retain- 
ing control of by peaceable efforts. 


Relations With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following sensible editorial from the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Friday, 
May 27, 1955: 

FM Bur Not OBSTINATE 


Secretary of State Dulles must be weary of 
getting advice on how to deal with the Rus- 
sians at a four-power conference., But it’s 
just possible that when German Chancellor 
Adenauer comes over in mid-June he may 
have some wise counsel to offer. 

Reports from Bonn suggest that Adenauer 
will advise the United States not to be too 
ready to make a broad European settlement 
with the Kremlin. In his view the West is 
Betting stronger and the East weaker. He 
feels that if the West will be patient another 
year or two it can get far better terms from 
the Reds than in 1955. 

There appears to be a good deal of evidence 

support this approach. Russia’s failure to 
develop adequate farm production is well 
known. Its decision earlier this year to renew 
emphasis on heavy industry at the expense 
of consumer goods output cannot have eased 
the Kremlin's domestic political problems, 
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As has been fairly said many times, we 
cannot refuse to sit down with the Soviet 
Union when there seems any hope at all it 
might open the way to an eventual lasting 
settlement. 

But we need not fall all over ourselves 
simply because the Reds feel like talking. 
We know enough about them by now to re- 
alize they would not suggest such a course 
if they did not think there was advantage 
in it for them. 

Elements in Britain, France, and else- 
where, naively preoccupied with the top- 
level conference as a device for securing 
peace, will be pressing their governments 
to insist that we take just about anything 
the Kremlin offers. They are always pre- 
pared to accept Russia’s overtures on faith 
and to regard the United States with sus- 
picion. These urgings must be resisted. 

So much of the time the Russians are in 
a menacing mood that there is a tendency 
to welcome their softer gestures with un- 
critical enthusiasm. A feeling of relief 
sweeps over even cagey diplomats. They're 
so eager to capitalize on the altered Rus- 
sian mood that they don’t drive the hardest 
bargain they could. : 

The Berlin blockade negotiations were a 
good example. We got the blockade lifted 
all right, but there was later evidence we 
could well have won some additional con- 
cessions had we been tougher at the time. 

No one dares pretend that it is easy for 
the West—and America particularly—to 
strike just the right posture in any dealings 
with Moscow. But somehow we must find 
the way to be firm without being blind and 
obstinate. 


Testimony of Governor Clement of Ten- 
nessee on TVA Appropriations, Before 
House Subcommittee on AEC and TVA 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following testi- 
mony presented before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee—Subcommittee 
Panel on AEC and TVA—by the Honor- 
able Frank G. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee, Wednesday, June 1, 1955, sub- 
ject, Appropriation—TVA: 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee panel of 
the House Appropriations Committee, I count 
it a privilege to appear before you and I 
should like to thank you not only for myself 
but in behalf of my colleagues from the 
Tennessee Valley who are here and will later 
testify, and also in behalf of the 6 million 
power consumers of the valley who can’t 
be here, for this opportunity to be heard. 

Last fall in testifying before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy against the 
Dixon-Yates deal, I said that we, the ulti- 
mate consumers of the valley, are the anoint- 
ed sacrificial goats for a burnt offering to 
the gods of monopolistic exploitation. In 
this view of it, you should not be surprised 
that we are taking every measure available 
to us that we think might be effective in 
avoiding such a fate, : 

Recently, the present chairman of the TVA 
Board wrote the mayor of Memphis, in be- 
half of the Bureau of the Budget, to find 
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out if they were really serious about not 
using Dixon-Yates power. 

Mayor Frank Tobey, who unfortunately 
couldn't be here today, responded in a 
3-pagè letter, which began: “It is in- 
conceivable that Memphis should be de- 
pendent upon a source of power which is 
clearly inconsistent with the continued 
growth and development of our community.” 
And he concluded: “For the reasons we have 
indicated, including those relating to pend- 
ing litigation, it is our position that under 
no circumstances would the city of Mem- 
phis ever become a market for Dixon-Yates 
power.” 

You can see, gentlemen, that the mayor 
of Memphis, and it may be assumed, the peo- 
ple of Memphis, are really serious about not 
wanting the Dixon-Yates power. . I can think 
of few issues in which the people of Mem- 
phis are in greater unanimity than in their 
opposition to the Dixon-Yates deal. 


FOR FUNDAMENTAL REASONS 


The reasons the mayor indicated, gentle- 
men, are fundamental. 

Anyone who is familiar with the relation- 
ship of public-utility service to the wel- 
fare and health of a community knows per- 
fectly well that no community should be 
made to rely upon a source of power existing 
entirely beyond its jurisdiction and that of 
the State in which it is situated—foreign 
to it and in no wise responsible for its eco- 
nomic development. 

The Dixon-Yates arrangement violates 
every recognized principle of economical and 
efficient operation, which is basic to the de- 
velopment of utility systems. 


EISENHOWER PARTNERSHIPS 


Official spokesmen for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration have frequently referred to 
their public power policy as that of Federal- 
local partnership. What kind of a partner- 
ship is it where the Federal Government 
makes a vital decision affecting the power 
supply of a city, a State, and a whole re- 
gion, without first consulting the people who 
have a direct pecuniary interest? And what 
kind of partnership is it where the vital de- 
cisions on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment affecting the city’s, the State’s, and 
the region’s power supply and indeed their 
whole future, seem to be made, not by TVA, 
the Federal agency with which the distribu- 
tors of power in the area have contracts, but 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, netiher of which has 
any interest in the region’s problems nor in 
its point of view? 

And speaking of strange partnerships, gen- 
tlemen, the Dixon-Yates deal seems to have 
been a fertile stimulant for them. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum which Senator LISTER 
Hitt has made public it seems that a vice 
president of the First Boston Co. served the 
Bureau of the Budget as an advisor dur- 
ing the formulative days of the Dixon-Yates 
deal, which relation bore the profitable fruit 
of a preferred position for his company to 
underwrite the loans for Dixon-Yates. 

We, uninitiated country people down in 
the valley have worked up an acute curiosity 
about these—I suppose you would call this 
one a sort of silent partnership between 
Government and big city banks—since the 
Bureau of the Budget never mentioned Mr. 
Adolph H. Wenzell's name, till Senator HILL 
questioned them. 


At all events we are intensely suspicious of 
this sort of partnership and we are hopeful 
that the appropriate congressional commit- 
tee will investigate it. 

DIXON-YATES DEAL ILLOGICAL 


Now it will be remembered that, with a 
prospective power shortage in the Tennessee 
Valley the Eisenhower administration set 
out to relieve TVA of a part of its contrac- 
tual obligation to AEC and we wound up 
with the Dixon-Yates deal. We set out to 
procure substitute power for the country’s 
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biggest power consumer and we wind up 
forcing it upon the country’s largest power 
producer—contrary to the President’s an- 
nounced intention. 

As I said at the outset, we are taking every 
measure available to us to defeat the Dixon- 
Yates deal and these measures include legal 
action, 

The State of Tennessee, in conjunction 
with the municipal and other distributors 
in the valley is presently fighting this irre- 
sponsible effort to serve special interests, in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, before the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and before the 
Federal Power Commission. Incidentally, 
actions attacking the legality of the Dixon- 
Yates contract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the right of Edgar Dixon, E. A, 
Yates, and others to serve as officers of the 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co. have just 
been initiated. Mr. Dixon, it will be remem- 
bered, heads Middle South Utilities, and Mr. 
Yates the Southern Co. As you know the 
Federal Power Act provides. that no indi- 
vidual can hold a position as an officer in 
more than one public utility company with- 
out FPC approval. : 

Insofar as the Dixon-Yates deal is con- 
cerned, we are confident that we will block 
it through the courts—and we are prepared 
to go to the Supreme Court with it, if neces- 
sary, todo so. And if all court action fails, 
‘we are prepared to take other recourses. We 
had at this time rather not reveal what 
these measures are but in the words of Davy 
Crockett, “We are in high spirits although 
we have had some difficulties to encounter.” 

In short, we intend to hold the Chickasaw 
bluffs against the invasion by an Arkansas 
squatter from Rector Street, New York City. 
And I would like to point out before the 
committee panel that our litigation is serv- 
ing far more than our local interests in the 
valley. 

It is first of all calculated to preserve the 
world’s outstanding example of a complete- 
ly integrated and coordinated utility system 
that continues to serve this Nation as a 
power reservoir for national defense and a 
yardstick for low-cost power that—despite 
the efforts of the private power lobby—re- 
mains a nationwide influence and example 
for low rates. And I will predict here that 
if the calamity of TVA’s destruction should 
ever befall this Nation the people from one 
end to the other would soon suffer the un- 
fortunate results of greatly increased elec- 
tric rates. 

Next we are serving the taxpayers of this 
Nation. We are serving them first by pre- 
venting the Government from entering into 
a contract for power that will cost the tax- 
payers $90 million more, according to AEC 
admission and $140 million more according 
to the estimate of TVA engineers. But that 
is only the beginning of it. Should the 
Dixon-Yates deal go through, there would 
be other Dixon-Yates deals around the per- 
imeter of the great Tennessee Valley power 
system. 

Moreover, there would be an immeasur- 
able loss resulting from economic stagna- 
tion in the valley from the disruption of 
the TVA system and the eventual high rates. 
During the 20 years of TVA, the people of 
the valley have substantially doubled their 
tax contribution to the Federal Government. 
Who can say what loss such a backset might 
bring, not merely to us, but to the revenues 
of this Nation? 

And finally we are serving the people and 
the economy of the whole Nation in our ef- 
fort to prevent the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, through its approval of the 
Dixon-Yates deal, from making a shambles 
of the Holding Company Act. 

SEC ignored the interlock and concentra- 
tion of control provisions of the act, despite 
the clear statement of policy on the part 
of Congress that holding companies must 
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be kept within bounds and should be al- 
lowed to expand their holdings only when a 
clear showing can be made that the public 
interest will be served. 

Moreover, SEC has allowed the Southern 
Co. to acquire an interest in a facility which 
is 150 miles away from its service area—in 
plain contravention of the Holding Company 
Act—and there are other points which, in 
the view of our counsel, violate the law, and 
we are asking the Court of Appeals to reverse 
the SEC order. 

So the effort to destroy TVA by subterfuge 
jeopardizes other aspects of our national 
welfare, 

I have appeared before several congres- 
sional committees over the past 3 years to 
advocate adequate appropriations for TVA. 
I am still convinced that this is the most 
responsible and economical way in which 
to finance the expansion of this great na- 
tional-regional multipurpose Federal enter- 
prise. But the present administration op- 
poses this method, and by majority voice 
the Congress, at one time or another, has 
supported the administration policy. 

In the face of this situation, the majority 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority have pro- 
posed to the Budget Bureau immediate 
minimum measures to meet the valley’s im- 
pending power shortage. As we understand 
it, the majority recommendations, among 
other things, propose that an item of $6% 
million in the budget now earmarked for a 
transmission line from the middle of the 
Mississippi River to Memphis—since it can 
never be used for that purpose—hbe released 
to TVA for beginning the needed new gener- 
ating plant at Fulton, Tenn., to build up 
the western end of the system. 

As spokesman for the people of my State 
and a representative of the valley, I would 
like to express our approval of the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the TVA 
Board. 

In addition, we think—out of our experi- 
ence with the methods employed by the 
Dixon-Yates dealers—that it is important 
also to write a prohibition in the appro- 
priation bill providing that none of the 
money therein can be used for salaries, etc., 
to carry out the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Before relinquishing the subject, I must 
reiterate for you, gentlemen, that the self- 
financing alternative proposals made by the 
majority of the TVA Board meet with wide- 
spread popular approval in the valley. The 
valley power consumers are ready and eager 
to pay for revenue bond or local financing 
for TVA expansion on the fair businesslike 
terms proposed by a majority of the Board 
even though appropriations are the cheapest 
money available and it behooves the Govern- 
ment to finance a project of such national 
value as TVA by the cheapest means avail- 
able; and even though appropriations would 
be repaid under a sound business-like 
schedule, also, and shduld in no wise be 
abandoned as a method of financing expan- 
sion. 

Yet, I cannot mention the plan for alterna- 
tive financing proposed by the majority of 
the Authority, without comment on the ac- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, seeking to 
wreck this plan and on the turncoat action 
of the President’s general on the TVA Board, 
in switching his support from the original 
plan to this piece of sabotage. 


We have been advised that the proposal 
of the majority of the TVA Board for the 
transfer of the $644 million item to 
the Fulton project contemplates’ the 
enactment of additional legislation not prop- 
erly before this committee that would, also, 
authorize the Board to employ alternative 
methods of financing expansion including 
the issuance of revenue bonds and lease- 
purchase arrangements with local govern- 
ments to finance specific projects. 

Let me say here that we fully approve the 
whole plan as it has becn developed by the 
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majority of the Authority. I would, also, 
point out, in passing, that the proposed 
change of purpose for the $614 million item 
in the budget will in no wise increase the 
budget and cannot be opposed by the ad- 
ministration on that ground. 

And I must comment on it for what it sig- 
nifies of the intentions of this administra- 
tion toward TVA. In the Budget Bureau's 
attempt to wreck the plan for self-financing, 
to which administration spokesmen have 
given such loud lipservice, we have finally a 
candid-camera view of their intentions. For 
anyone who may have clung to any shred 
of doubt, the real purpose of this admin- 
istration has now been made cruelly clear. 

Before ending my comment here, I would 
like to emphasize for you, gentlemen, the 
continued importance of support for TVA- 
resource development. The resource-de- 
velopment activities of TVA establish an es- 
sential link between river-control operations 
and the institutions and people of the valley. 
In many ways, the resource-development 
program is at the heart of the TVA partner- 
ship, for it binds together what otherwise 
might be separate Federal, State, and local 
efforts into a joint approach to the develop- 
ment of the valley. 

You may ask, Has not the valley, in its 
development, got beyond the need of this 
activity on the part of TVA? 

It is true that the States and local govern- 
ments of the valley have taken advantage of 
TVA assistance to enlarge and. broaden the 
scope of their activities concerned with re- 
source development and use. Existing State 
agencies have been expanded and strength- 
ened and in some instances new agencies 
have been created. 

Indeed, operating expenditures of State 
agencies dealing with agriculture, forestry, 
fish and wildlife, and parks have multiplied 
by more than six times over the last quarter 
of a century. 

As local governments have taken over re- 
source-development function from TVA, the 
Authority has restricted and modified its 
activities and its appropriation for them. 
Yet it still remains vital to the region and 
to the statutory aims of TVA. 

The important and necessary function 
that TVA now exercises in resource develop- 
ment activity over the valley now is as a 
central clearinghouse of the activities of the 
various States and local governments, as a 
coordinator among them, a leader and a 
source of technical advice and experience— 
which the States are unable as yet to achieve 
for themselves. 

For example, in Tennessee, last year we 
launched, under the general supervision of 
the TVA, our first watershed-development 
project in west Tennessee in the Beech River 
drainage system. In other words, we are 
only now acquiring the technical facilities 
and know-how to try our hand at launching 
and carrying on such a project. 


APPROPRIATION OPPOSED 


I am going to urge the committee to dis- 
allow 1 proposal for an appropriation. I 
have reference to the $100,000 alleged con- 
tingency fund which I am told that Gen- 
eral Vogel, TVA’s present Board Chairman, is 
seeking. I am advised that the majority of 
the Board have said that they know of no 
contingency in TVA affairs that this $100,000 
item is intended to meet. The ambiguous 
General has been quoted in the press as say- 
ing, when questioned by reporters as to what 
use he intended to make of the $100,000, 
that it would not be proper for him at the 
present time to describe the use to which the 
money will be put. 

I will go even further. We in the valley 
intensely suspect that the use to which the 
$100,000 would be put would not be proper. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, let me reiterate that we are here grate- 
ful of the opportunity you grant us, to re- 
spectfully urge you to support those mini- 
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mum measures now sought by the majority 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority to escape 
Dixon-Yates degradation and destruction, 
and to meet the pressing need for new gen- 
erating facilities for TVA to avoid an im- 
pending power shortage in the valley. 

I thank you. 


Peace Talks for United Nations Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations will be 
commemorated in June of this year by a 
special session of the general assembly 
in the district which I have the honor to 
represent in San Francisco, the birth- 
place of the U. N., I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to a meritorious 
suggestion recently advanced to further 
the purposes of that historic occasion. 
Dr. Persio C. Franco, a former diplomatic 
representative of the Dominican Repub- 
lic now living in the United States, has 
suggested in a letter to the New York 
Times that all living recipients of the 
Nobel peace prize be invited to attend 
the commemorative sessions as a mark 
of our continuing devotion to the cause 
of world peace. 

It seems to me personally that this 
idea has merit beyond the simple recog- 
nition of the personal attainments of 
these distinguished people. Should the 
United States officially accept and spon- 
sor the proposal by Dr. Franco, the act 
would present further tangible evidence 
to the world of our unswerving purpose to 
bring peace to the world through peace- 
ful means—the basic ideal to which the 
majority of United Nations are dedi- 
cated and for which it was founded. 
The Nobel peace prize has gained uni- 
versal recognition as a symbol of man’s 
efforts to attain that end despite seem- 
ingly endless setbacks. The outstand- 
ing citizens of many countries who have 
received the award have already con- 
tributed much to the cause of peace. 
Their presence at the coming U.N. ses- 
Sions in San Francisco would certainly 
lend emphasis to the fact that we as a 
nation and the other member countries 
of the U. N. who honestly subscribe to 
its principles have not allowed the frus- 
trations we have experienced to make 
us forget the goal we had in mind when 
President Roosevelt conceived and Presi- 
dent Truman put into execution the 
Plans for the establishment of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to urge Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and Ambassador 
Lodge to place the United States squarely 
behind this proposal. I can think of no 
better way to impress upon the world 
Our wholehearted sincerity in clinging to 


the hope for a permanent peace among . 


Nations without recourse to the sword or 
nuclear weapons. I submit Dr. Franco’s 
letter to the New York Times for print- 

& with these remarks so that the Con- 
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gress and the people of the United States 
may lend their voices in support of his 
well-conceived plan: 

WASHINGTON, May 24, 1955. 
To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The paramount objective of the United 
Nations—the most important concern of all 
mankind—is the creation of peace among 
the peoples of the world. The men who 
have ‘been awarded the Nobel peace prize 
have made exceptional contributions toward 
the attainment of that objective. Of them 
the following are still living: 

Sir Norman Angell, British, born 1874, re- 
ceived the prize in 1933; Dr. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, Argentinian, born 1880, prize 1936; 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, British, born 
1864, prize 1937; Cordell Hull, American, born 
1871, prize 1945; Prof. Emily Green Balch, 
American, born 1867, prize 1946; Lord Boyd 
Orr of Brechin, British, born 1880, prize 1949; 
Ralph J. Bunche, American, born 1904, prize 
1950; Albert Schweitzer, French, born 1875, 
prize 1952; Gen. George C. Marshall, Ameri- 
can, born 1880, prize 1953. 

I suggest that they be invited to attend 
and address the assembly to be held next 
June 20-26, at San Francisco in commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United Nations; also Pearl Buck, 
American, and Gabriela Mistral, Chilean, 
who won the Nobel literature prizes for 1938 
and 1945, respectively; and Emilio Bello 
Codesido, Chilean, who is the dean of Pan 
Americanists. He is the sole survivor among 
the delegates to the first and second interna- 
tional Conferences of American States, held 
in Washington and Mexico City in 1889 and 
1901, respectively. 

These eminent men and women could 
speak to the assembly in behalf of all peo- 
ples of the world, including those that are 
not officially represented in the United Na- 
tions, 

PERSIO C., FRANCO, 


Real Nice Holiday, Yes? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under the per- 
mission granted to extend my remarks, 
I include in this statement a copy of a 
timely and vigorous editorial. It inter- 
ested me and I hope all Members of the 
House will find it worthy o* serious con- 
sideration. The editorial makes two 
points: First, that our so-called na- 
tional holidays, other than those with 
religious significance, be celebrated on 
Mondays; and, second, that we simplify 
and improve the calendar along the lines 
of the world calendar printed with the 
editorial. 

The second point is dealt with in the 
bill, H. R. 3588, introduced by the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii [Mrs. FARRINGTON] 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. It proposes a slightly dif- 
ferent form of world calendar from that 
printed in the editorial but the differ- 
ence is not substantial. 

One approach to the first problem pre- 
sented in the editorial appears in House 
Concurrent Resolution 55, introduced 
by the Member from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hand] and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Since I desire to pre- 
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sent to the committee a quite different 
treatment of the holiday-on-Monday 
problem, I have today introduced H. R. 
6588, which reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, to all intents 
and purposes and in the same manner that 
they are now made public holidays by law, 
each of the holidays hereinafter named shall 
be celebrated on the day shown in the fol- 
lowing list: New Year’s Day, on the first 
Monday in January; Washington’s Birthday, 
on the third Monday in February; Memorial 
Day, on the last Monday in May; Fourth of 
July, on the first Monday in July; Labor Day, 
on the first Monday in September; Armistice 
Day, on the second Monday in November; 
Thanksgiving Day, on the last Monday in 
November. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. 


I hope all Members will give prompt 
and serious study to all of these bills 
and express their views to the appro- 
priate committees. 

The editorial follows: 


REAL Nice HOLIDAY, Yrs? 


We're assuming, of course, that things 
went smoothly for you throughout these past 
3 days. No road accidents—no untimely 
squalls at your vacation spot—nobody for- 
got the can opener—and no seventh son of 
a seventh son of a sea cook talked you into 
just one more nibble at his special 8-to-1 
martinis. Oh, brother. 

So now how about us increasingly vaca- 
tion-minded citizens sitting down and try- 
ing to figure out how we can achieve more 
of these refreshing 3-day breaks in the year’s 
routine? 

In this year of 1955, actually, we're not 
faring badly holidaywise. 

Labor Day, of course, always falls on a 
Monry and thereby is the automatic windup 
of “ triple-decker weekend. 

The Fourth of July also will land on a Mon- 
day. And Armistice Day, by arriving on a 
Friday this year, will provide a 3-day-off 
spell for some of us. 

But, as our present calendar operates, those 
1955 breaks are just that—accidental. Next 
year, for instance, Fourth of July will come 
on a Wednesday. Try and squeeze a big holi- 
day out of those 24 hours. 

So what do we do? Well, more and more 
thoughtful citizens are pointing out that 
Congress can remedy this situation if it 
would, and quite simply. The setting of 
national holidays is one of our lawmakers’ 
stated though seldom exercised chores. 


CONGRESS CAN DO IT 


Congress could do us all a handsome favor 
by decreeing that all United States holidays 
(excepting those with deep religious signifi- 
cance) shall hereafter and henceforth fall on 
Mondays. If you, too, would like to enjoy 
more of these Saturday-Sunday-Monday va- 
cations per annum, why not write your 
Representative to that effect? Chances are 
he may feel the same way about it, and will 
welcome your support. 

That’s the fastest way to achieve some 
extra holidaying. But it still doesn’t solve 
the whole problem of irregular and messed-up 
dates. That headache is basic, and its base 
is the obsolete, modified Gregorian calendar 
with which our Western world has been 
struggling since 1582. 

Actually, today’s date troubles go all the 
way back to Julius Caesar (100-44 B. C.). 
His astronomers tried their best, and so did 
Pope Gregory XIII'’s 16th century scientists, 
and some 1,760 adjusters. Theirs is the cal- 
endar we're using right now. 

This time-measurer is not only a producer 
of erratic holidays, but doesn't jibe at all 
with modern business periods and bookkeep- 
ing methods. Its months are irregular and 
its yearly quarters are even more s0. 
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On the other hand, a scientifically-stream- 
lined time chart on the order of the proposed 
World Calendar, printed above, would elimi- 
nate many of our year-measuring woes per- 
manently. 

BUSINESS BENEFITS 


This modern calculator would begin every 
year and every quarter-year on a Sunday. 
Each quarter would have the same number 
of days—91. Each month would contain 26 
weekdays, plus Sundays. Once set, a holiday 
would stay in its proper place—none of this 
casual flap-landing on any one of the week's 
7 days. 

Congress, if it will be so kindly, can provide 
us with more fine holidays like the one just 
past, and in quick order. In due time, we 
hope, the UN or some more effectual inter- 
national body will start the wheels moving 
toward a much needed, brandnew calendar 
for our modern business world. 
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Isthmian Memories and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, for many years it has been customary 
for the several Panama Canal societies 
of the United States in the various parts 
of the country to honor some outstand- 
ing figure of Isthmian history. At its 
31st annual reunion meeting—featured 
by a luncheon—in New York City on 
May 7, 1955, the Panama Canal Society 
of New York had as its guests of honor 
former Congressman Maurice H. 
Thatcher, of Kentucky, sole surviving 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, and Civil Governor of the Canal 
Zone during the construction period of 
the Panama Canal, and Mrs. Thatcher, 
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Attended by many who participated in 
the building of the Panama Canal—some 
of whom came from long distances—the 
occasion was unique—not only for the 
historic contributions of its member- 
ship—but, as well, for the quality of its 
program. The meeting was presided 
over by the society’s president, Maj. Roy 
W. Hebard, distinguished engineer and 
head of a construction organization that 
throughout the Latin American regions 
has built highways, railroads, and other 
important improvements. In addition 
he was one of the engineers engaged in 
the actual construction of the canal. 
The assemblage was suggestive of other 
notable gatherings in the long history 
of the great Isthmian waterway. 

Among others present were Thomas H. 
Rossbottom, who for more than 50 years 
was a trusted and efficient employee and 
official of the Panama railroad organiza- 
tion, and who, for a long period, in the 
capacity of active vice president, now re- 
tired, rendered for it services of the 
highest character; William Edward Rus- 
sell distinguished lawyer and trans- 
portation authority, who was employed 
on the Isthmus during construction 
days; Col. Ralph H. Sartor, George M. 
Wells, W. G. B. Thompson, and Lt. Gen. 
James G. Steese, capable engineers of 
that period, with participation in the 
actual construction of the canal, the lat- 
ter serving the Panama Canal enter- 
prise in various capacities covering a pe- 
riod of 40 years, including the important 
post of engineer of maintenance. Also 
present were John Frank Stevens, Jr., 
and Earl Harding: the former being the 
son of John F. Stevens, the very able 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal dur- 
ing early construction years. The son is 
an eminent authority on Isthmian Canal 
problems and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Far 
East. Mr. Harding is a distinguished 
writer and vice president of the National 
Economic Council of New York. 

The principal features of the program 
follow: 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT HEBARD INTRODUCING 
THE GUEST SPEAKER, GOVERNOR, THATCHER 
Members of the Panama Canal Society and 

distinguished guests; we are honored today, 

at our 31st annual reunion, by the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice H. Thatcher, who 
have journeyed here from Washington. Our 
guest speaker needs no extended introduc- 
tion to this Society, or to any Panama Canal 

Society in the United States. 

He is approaching the twilight of a long, 
distinguished career, and he can look back 
with justifiable pride on 6 decades of service 
to his country and fellowmen, both at home 
and abroad. Appointed in April 1910 by 
President Taft as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, Mr. Thatcher served 
more than 3 years on the Isthmus as a mem- 
ber of the Commission and Head of the De- 
partment of Civil Administration. Many 
will remember his broad, sympathetic under- 
standing he gave to the many problems and 
situations which reached him from every 
corner of the Canal Zone during these years. 

Returning to the United States he resumed 
his law practice in his home city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and in 1922 was elected, as a Re- 
publican, to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. During his years in Congress he 
fathered the legislation creating the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory in Panama—a research 
institution of world-wide importance and 
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fame—and provide for its maintenance and 
operation; and also he was the author, of 
the congressional measure which brought 
about the establishment and operation of 
the ferry facilities across the Canal on the 
Pacific side, and the connecting highway to 
the Arraijan—both of which bear his name. 

Following his retirement from Congress, 
he continued residence in Washington, en- 
gaged in the practice of law, and has been 
active in public affairs, particularly in those 
which related to the Panama Canal, the Re- 
public of Panama, and Latin America in gen- 
eral. He made a notable contribution in 
and about the successful effort to bring 
about the enactment of the legislation au- 
thorizing payment of annuities to former 
Panama Canal and Panama Raiiroad em- 
ployees of the construction era. Later, due 
to his masterly presentation of. the case he 
obtained a ruling from the United States 
Court of Claims exempting these annuity 
payments from tax levies. 

From these, and many other services, all 
freely rendered, Mr. Thatcher deserves— 
and I believe, has—the gratitude of all the 
employees who have been thus benefited. 

Our honored guest speaker is the sole 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. Both he and Mrs. Thatcher 
have endeared themselves to two genera- 
tions of Panama Canal and railroad em- 
ployees, and the people of Panama ‘over the 
same period. 

I take great pleasure in presenting the 
Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher—better 
known to his many friends and associates 
as Governor Thatcher. 


ADDRESS OF MAURICE H. THATCHER, SURVIVING 
MEMBER OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMIS- 
SION, BEFORE THE PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY 
or New York, May 7, 1955 


Mr. President, members of the Panama 
Canal Society of New York, old friends, and 
guests; first, I must express my grateful ap- 
preciation for the invitation to address you 
on this occasion. I am very happy to meet 
all of you, and to renew old associations. 
I am, indeed, delighted to greet those of you 
that qualify as oldtimers of the Panama 
Canal construction days. We were mem- 
bers of the organization that constructed 
the greatest industrial enterprise of his- 
tory. For this we hold a justifiable pride. 
We were comrades in the Isthmian task, and 
the bonds of that association abate not with 
the passing of the years. We made our 
respective contributions to the building of 
the great link between the two great oceans 
that wash the Isthmian shores. We were 
thus able to serve—not only our country— 
but, as well, the entire world. Ours was a 
most important and unique experience; and 
it is most fitting that we have our Panama 
Canal socicties and our meetings where we, 
the survivors of that great peace-time army, 
may come together and renew the sacred 
ties of friendship; recast, in memory, the 
olden scenes and labors; and experience the 
arep emotions which these occasions pro- 

uce. 


On May 4, 1910, my wife and I were mar- 
ried in her home in Frankfort, Ky., and 
immediately started by rail for this great 
city, arriving here on the following day. 
On the afternoon of May 6, about 4 oclock, 
we sailed on the Panama Canal steamship, 
the Panama, for our first home; that is to 
say, Ancon, in the Canal Zone. We reached 
Colon on the morning of May 13, and thence 
on, over the Panama Railroad, to Panama 
City and Ancon. We thereupon became the 
luncheon guests of Tom Cooke, Director of 
Posts, Customs, and Revenues, a branch of 
the Department of Civil Administration of 
the Canal Zone, of which department I 
became the head—or, as popularly desig- 
nated, the Governor. On that same first 
Isthmian day I assumed my duties as & 
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member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
being the only civilian thereon. The Cooke 
home, as many of you will remember, stood 
on the slope of Ancon Hill, and commanded 
a magnificent view of the city and bay of 
Panama. Next, Mrs. Thatcher and I went 
to the official home provided for us in An- 
con, which was to be our abiding place for 
more than 3 years next ensuing. On the 
same afternoon I visited the headquarters 
of Civil Administration, located in the old 
Administration Building, and there met 
members of my staff, and entered on the for- 
mal discharge of my official obligations. 

In passing I may say that the activities of 
civil administration in the Canal Zone, while 
not novel or unique, as were those of the 
sanitary and engineering departments, were, 
nevertheless, quite as necessary and indis- 
pensable as were they; for, unless law and 
order were maintained, and all civil func- 
tions fully and effectively performed in the 
zone, neither sanitation nor engineering 
could carry on or exist. Civil administra- 
tion could not dramatize itself, as did sani- 
tation and engineering; but our civil agen- 
cies there included the police and fire de- 
partments; the prisons, the mails, schools, 
and the administration features of the judi- 
cial setup; the collection of taxes, revenues, 
and customs; services in connection with 
sanitation, immigration, and quarantine; 
municipal engineering, which included the 
operation and maintenance of the water, 
street, and sewer systems of the terminal 
cities of Panama and Colon; steam vessel 
inspection; the conduct of relations between 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and the 
government of Panama and the foreign rep- 
resentatives accredited to the Panamanian 
Republic. All these governmental activities 
and operations were maintained in effective 
worth, and millions of dollars were expended 
without waste or graft. Certain legislation, 
of local character, was enacted by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, and during my in- 
cumbency I believe that I drafted most of 
the measures thus becoming laws of the 
Zone, 

We who were engaged in the work and 
achievements of the Canal Zone government, 
I would submit, have every right to be proud 
and grateful. I shall always be deeply ap- 
preciative for the cooperation given me, dur- 
ing my Isthmian tenure, by all those engaged 
in the tasks imposed by the administration 
of civil affairs of the zone. 


Later, when I came to Congress, as a Rep- 
resentative from Kentucky, my Isthmian 
labors, contacts, and experiences enabled me 
to sponsor and bring about the enactment 
of important legislation—as pointed out by 
Major Hebard—for the benefit of the canal 
and the Isthmus; and since then, as also 
indicated by Major Hebard, in the Congress, 
and in the courts, and in the departments 
of the National and State Governments, the 
opportunities have been mine to obtain legis- 
lation and rulings of substantial character 
for the benefit of Panama Canal construction 
employees and others of the permanent 
Canal forces. These labors I have been very 
happy to render. 


INCREASED FACILITIES OF PANAMA CANAL 


Perhaps you would like to hear some dis- 
Cussion of the subject of increased facilities 
of the Panama Canal. Sooner or later, in- 
Creased facilities must be provided for trans- 
isthmian shipping, and there are pending in 
the Congress bills providing for the creation 
of an Interoceanic Canals Commission to 
deal with the subject. 

As you know, history tends to repeat itself; 
and this is especially true as to interoceanic 
Canal history. In recent years, in a re- 
Markable degree, we have retraced the his- 

ic canal debates of the early part of the 
Century. In the search for theoretical secu- 
rity many have lost sight of the prime func- 
SER of an interoceanic canal for the con- 
enient and economic transit of vessels. 
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Congressional debates since 1947 have 
brought the principal issues into focus, and 
the canal proposals are now better under- 
stood. These include three principal ideas, 
as follows: 

1. Increase of canal capacity and’ opera- 
tional facility by means of the maximum 
utilization of the existing waterway accord- 
ing to the well-known Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks Plan. 

2. Abandonment of the present canal and 
construction of a new canal at sea level with 
tidal locks near the Pacific end of the canal. 

3. Construction of a canal at another loca- 
tion, such as Nicaragua. 

The implications of these proposals are 
tremendous and affect the future welfare of 
the United States. The problems are not 
merely engineering and marine in character. 
In addition they include grave questions of 
international relations, interoceanic com- 
merce, and economics. 

In these objective evaluations a broader 
body than an exclusively engineering group 
is required. Such a body is contemplated 
in the Martin-Thompson bills now before 
the Congress (S. 766 and H. R. 3335) for the 
creation of an independent and broadly based 
Interoceanic Canals Commission composed 
of the best qualified men this Nation can 
obtain. 

As one who has followed this question 
closely for many years, I am clearly of the 
opinion that only by such a body can this 
problem be adequately resolved in the in- 
terests of the United States and world ship- 
ping. 

Now, the building of an Isthmian Canal 
is not merely an engineering feat. Our 
American engineers, military and civilian— 
and I believe they are unexcelled anywhere 
in the world—given. time and money, may 
be able to construct almost any kind of a 
waterway, however difficult; but there are 
many factors involved in a wise equation; 
among them navigational needs and ease 
of operation; cost of construction and main- 
tenance; the just resolution of the diplo- 
matic problems which may be encountered; 
and the simplest and most practical type of 
design. - 

When the existing plan of the Panama 
Canal was selected by action of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Congress of the 
United States, the so-called Battle of the 
Levels had been fought to a finish, and it 
was believed that the question had been 
settled for all time. The construction of the 
canal thereupon proceeded to a successful 
conclusion, and was of the lake-lock type. 
All the arguments then made for a sea-level 
design are now made in the same behalf, 
with the addition of the argument that such 
a type of canal would be in the interests of 
better security. 


DEFENSE OF CANAL 


Defending the canal is somewhat like the 
protection of the two eyes. The delicate 
organs of sight can in any moment be de- 
stroyed, if not guarded against attack or 
injury; yet in the general course of nature 
but few are, relatively speaking, destroyed, 
since each sighted creature guards these 
priceless instrumentalities with great and 
constant care against destructive forces. 
And so it is with the Panama Canal: If we 
are so weak, or lacking in sources of defense 
in wartime to keep away the agencies of 
destruction, it will be destroyed, utterly de- 
stroyed; and that is the simple truth about 
the matter. This being the fact it seems to 
be most unwise and unavailing—unless the 
necessity therefor be absolute—to build at 
Panama, practically a new canal at vast cost 
to the American taxpayer and world ship- 
ping (for construction costs must, in sub- 
stantial manner, be reflected in tolls). The 
cost of building a canal of the suggested 
sea level design, under mounting wage 
scales, and price of materials, augmented by 
indemnity and increased annuity payments 
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to Panama, if, as seems likely, additional 
lands and concessions are required—would 
probably run to a staggering total of some 
figure between five and ten billion dollars, 

In this connection, I may add, any ma- 
terial increase in tolls will inevitably harm 
our own merchant marine more than that of 
any other nation, because of higher wage and 
benefit conditions obtaining in our own 
shipping systems than in those of other na- 
tions. The net outcome of such a situation, 
in my judgment, would be well calculated 
to drive our ships from the seas. 

All in all, from my knowledge of the feel- 
ing and temper of the Congress of the United 
States—derived through association and ex- 
perience as a member—for five terms, and 
throughout that service as a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations—I can- 
not believe that congressional sanction may 
ever be given to the abandonment of the 
present Panama Canal and the construction, 
in its stead, of an entirely new waterway of 
unknown design and at astronomical cost, 
unless convinced in the most satisfactory 
way, that such action is the absolute and 
indispensable solution required. 

Indeed, I believe that, rather than au- 
thorize such a course, the Congress is more 
likely to turn the Nicaragua or to some other 
Isthmian region if a new canal—to meet the 
growing need of shipping—is required, mean- 
while retaining the Panama Canal in its 
present general form. 


BASIS FOR OPINION 


It might be asked with what authority can 
a nonengineer speak in these connections? 
For myself, the answer is that as a member 
for several years of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, which was charged with the 
duty of supervising the construction of the 
Canal, and my labors and responsibilities 
in connection with the administration of the 
civil affairs of the Canal Zone, I had ample 
opportunity for observance of the engineer- 
ing work and problems of the construction 
era. I have walked through the great cut 
before the water was turned through it, and 
saw there the problems presented by the 
great moving slides and witnessed—at first 
hand—the constantly falling stones and 
debris from the vast slopes wrought by ex- 
cavation. I witnessed the torrential rains 
for the greater part of the year, and came 
to understand the fearful menace involved 
in the prolonged saturation of the massed 
soil and crumbling rock structures. I saw 
there the rains, the tremendous slides, and 
the heavy cost required to achieve the best 
possible angles of repose. I am very well 
informed as to the great crevice of the cut 
and which is now being dealt with at the 
cost of millions of dollars: and I know that 
it emphasizes anew the perils thus involved, 
and which will surely be repeated and ac- 
centuated with a lower canal level. I do 
not believe that one must be a trained engi- 
neer to realize that. the deeper the excava- 
tion goes in the present canal, the greater 
will be the danger of slides; and that the 
cost of reducing that danger to the mini- 
mum will be tremendous, and without any 
understandable advantage over the present 
lake-lock system which for more than 40 
years of operation has proved its worth and 
more than justified the judgment of its offi- 
cial advocates and sponsors when it was 
chosen. 

As one who made some contribution to the 
canal enterprise, it is but natural that my 
preference is for the preservation of the 
present canal and the system and design on 
which it is based; but I would be unpatriotic 
and unobjective if I opposed a distinctly new 
type to supersede that which now obtains, 
if the new type would manifestly be for the 
best interests of our Nation and the needs of 
navigation. 

Here, in the presence of other old-timers I 
am simply expressing by views—for whatever 
they may be worth—touching a grave prob- 
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lem that our Nation must face. All of us are 
deeply interested in the problem, and join in 
the hope that the best solution may be 
found. Some of us may not be engineers; 
but we have had important construction-day 
contacts, and, because of experience and 
observation, we do have our opinions regard- 
ing these matters. These opinions must 
stand or fall upon the reasons on which they 
are based. 

Moreover, if professional engineers, with- 
out training or experience in the conduct of 
civil affairs may acceptably fill major posi- 

ions of civil government, by the same token 
it may be urged that those whose careers 
have been in the fields of legislation and 
civil affairs may be capable of making some 
helpful suggestions in the overall area of 
design and policy in great engineering enter- 
prises such as isthmian canals; especially 
so when the features of cost, legislation, and 
international relations are of paramount 
considcration; and when obvious physical 
conditions can be taken into account. 

In general, it seems to be a matter of sound 
judgment to hold fast to that which is good, 
rather than to embark on a course, tremen- 
dously expensive in its consummation, and 
of results in no wise clearly certain. 
the strongest considerations would justify 
a departure. 

LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


A major engineering truth—as I conceive 
it—is that in the accomplishment of a given 
purpose, other things being equal, it is 
easicst and best to follow the lines of least 
resistance and lessened costs. This must be 
obvious to all—both engineers and non- 
engineers. Even the animals of field and 
forest are instinctively guided by the law of 
least resistance in the creation of their 
travel ways. Thus in the early days of our 
eastern and central areas the buffalos laid 
out and traveled over their least-resistance 
“traces,” which ripened into Indian and 
pioneer pathways, and in the modern era be- 
came—in large measure—the course of many 
of our great highways. Under the existing 
plan of the canal the torrential Chagres was 
tamed and utilized as a beneficial agency; 
but the great slides that obtained at Culebra 
could not be harnessed and utilized; they 
were, and ever must remain, wholly devastat- 
ing and destructive. Let us not tempt them 
further if avoidance may be possible. 

There are distinguished engineers who 
favor a sea-level design at Panama; and these 
I hold in respect and esteem. There are 
other distinguished engineers, just as honest 
in their judgments, who contend that the 
best treatment of the subject is through the 
adoption of the terminal-lake-third-locks 
plan; and in this latter category are practi- 
cally all the surviving engineers who were en- 
gaged, in varying capacities, in the actual 
construction of the present canal. These 
latter speak from.the vantage point of ex- 
perience which is invaluable in character. 
Some of these, among them members of your 
society, like Major Hebard, your president 
and John F. Stevens, Jr., and William E. 
Russell, two more of your outstanding mem- 
bers, joined in sending to the 83d Congress a 
well-reasoned appeal and presentation of the 
case for the terminal-lake-third-locks plan. 
I have never met any construction era 
engineer who expressed his judgment in 
favor of a scalevel design. I cannot believe 
that Wallace, Stevens, Goethals, Sibert; and 
Gaillard, and all the host of distinguished 
engineers who participated in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal—were they alive 
today—would favor the abandonment of the 
present design for one that required a deep- 
ened excavation of 100 or more feet in Gail- 
lard Cut, with all the slides that would in- 
evitably result. It was largely through the 
recommendation of John F. Stevens, chief 
engineer, in 1906, that the lake-lock plan was 
adopted; and I would pay him the highest 
tribute for his action. The great canal or- 
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ganization he established endured until the 
work of construction was completed. 
TERMINAL LAKE-LOCK-THIRD-LOCKS PROJECT 
No doubt you are generally familiar with 
the arguments that the so-called Terminal 
Lake-Third-Locks plan constitutes the best 
solution of the question of increased facil- 
ities of the Panama Canal; that is to say, 
the grouping of the Pacific locks at Mira- 


‘flores (and elimination of the lock struc- 


tures at Pedro Miguel); with the Miraflores 
Lake raised to Gatun Lake and Gaillard Cut 
level; and the completion of the Third Locks 
project—on which many millions of dollars 
have already been expended—with channels 
constructed so as to provide the smoothest 
navigation possible, and with locks located 
at Gatun and Miraflores in tandem design, 
with chambers of dimensions sufficient to 
accommodate the largest ships. Such an 
overall construction might well serve world 
shipping for many years to come, and would 
obviate the necessity of paying any huge 
indemnity and increased annuity which 
would be required, under a different plan. 
Moreover, it is likely the total cost would 
be small, as compared to what would be in- 
volved in the so-called sea-level type of con- 
struction, with the menace of greatly in- 
creased slides incident thereto. 


FURTHER AS TO SECURITY 


As for the danger of any canal from atomic 
attack and destruction, whatever may have 
been urged in this connection some years 
ago, has lost its force in the great advance 
that science has wrought in the production 
of the huge hydrogen bomb, with the end 
not in sight. As the matter stands today, no 
canal can be secure from destruction, if 
these unprecedented missiles of destructive 
force are permitted to strike. We can only 
hope that any canal used for the agencies 
of freedom may be spared such attacks. In 
the two greatest wars of history, those 
charged with the duty of operating and de- 
fending the Panama Canal have accom- 
plished their tasks in the most successful and 
commendable manner. We can only hope 
that in any further armed conflicts the like 
results may be achieved. The only security 
for the canal is to prevent the atomic or 
other bomb from striking at all. 

Proponents of a sea-level-tidal-lock design 
may feel—in the true American spirit—the 
desire to accept the challenge of great diffi- 
culties and the will to overcome them. Con- 
ceivably they might succeed; but at what 
cost and with what beneficial result? What 
about the vast national debt climbing upward 
to $300 billion; and the overburdened tax- 
payers? Will the taxpayer's Congress con- 
sider these matters as trifles? Not so, in my 
judgment. 

Our national debt today equals the total 
value of all land, buildings, mines, machin- 
ery, livestock, and all other tangible prop- 
erty-in the United States; and we yet have 
a national budget which is out of balance. 
It scems to me that if there is any “forgotten 
man” in the United States, it is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. All in all, the picture thus 
presented is a most alarming one. 


PANAMA RAILROAD 


At this point, permit me to avert a related 
subject. 

My congratulations go to Major Hebard 
for his splendid brochure upon the subject 
of the Panama Railroad. 


I note with deep regret that official action 
may be taken to terminate the life and activi- 
ties of this historic and splendid agency. 
For more than 100 years it has performed a 
unique and indispensable service as the first 
transcontinental carrier in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Panama Canal could not 
have been built without its aid and assist- 
ance. Throughout its life, its career has 
been dramatic and of the highest degree of 
importance. In my judgment, it should not 
be permitted to die an ignominious death. I 
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should think that there is grave need for 
its continued existence. Suppose by slides, 
or through other causes, the Panama Canal 
should, for an indefinite period, cease to 
function—would not the Panama Railroad— 
if yet alive—be the one great agency to pro- 
vide the substantial transisthmian service 
required? For the purpose of insurance 
against disaster, can our Government afford 
to tear up. its tracks, and junk its rolling 
stock? I am not fully advised as to eco- 
nomic considerations involved; but I do 
know that during my membership on the 
House Committee on Appropriations, and as 
I recall it, at the instance of our commit- 
tee, the Panama Railroad began to pay into 
the United States Treasury its net earnings; 
and in the years that followed it paid into 
the Treasury many millions of dollars. 

It appears that the Hoover Commission 
and chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations question the wisdom of ex- 
tinction of the railroad, and recommend 
further study of the question by appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 

If permitted to survive, the railroad, in 
times to come, might reassert its earning 
capacity. 

The Isthmus of Panama without the Pan- 
ama Railroad would be, indeed, much like 
the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. i 

It is my hope—and I believe that of all 
of us who are old-timers—that the Panama 
Railroad be permitted to survive to carry on 
its noble mission, 


IN CONCLUSION 


Finally, I would say that, with respect 
to increased canal facilities at Panama, the 
creation of an Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion, made up of men of ability, independ- 
ence, and objectivity, and charged with the 
duty of investigating all the problems in- 
volved, and the making of recommendations 
thereon, would seem to be the only wise and 
adequate treatment in the premises. All 
plans may then be presented, and consid- 
ered, under up-to-date conditions, both by 
such a body and by the final arbiter, the 
American Congress; and only thus, I believe, 
will a satisfactory and satisfying result be 
achieved. 


After the conclusion of the address, which 
won hearty approval, a number of those 
present made extemporaneous remarks aris- 
ing from personal experiences. Effective 
statements were made by General Stcese 
and Mr. Rossbottom strongly supporting the 
views of Governor Thatcher as to the ne- 
cessity of retaining the Panama Railroad as 
insurance against possible emergency or dis- 
aster—the conclusion sct forth at some 
length in the 1955 Hoover Commission Re- 
port to the Congress on the subject of 
transportation. 


Memorial Day Brings 
Remembering 


Lots of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New Castle Courier-Times: 
MEMORIAL Day BRINGS Lots OF REMEMBERING 

(By Ed Ogborne) 

“What's that there, sonny They're going 
to have a big parade on Memorial Day? And 
you say you want to be sure and see it? 
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“Well, I s’pose it will be a grand sight and 
all, and I expect I'll go down to sce it, too, 
as they march through town and to the 
cemetery. 

“I guess I haven’t missed a Decoration Day 
parade in a lot more’n 60 years. Used to tag 
along behind the Silver Cornet Band when 
I was a boy smaller’n you. Yes, me and all 
the other little kids would go all the way 
from the beginning to the end. 

“And we'd stick around even for a while to 
hear the spcakin’, and General Logan’s order 
and Taps on the bugle while everybody stood 
with their hats off and their palm-leaf fans 
still. 

“Yes. siree, boy, I've seen many a Decora- 
tion Day parade and I used to march in ’em, 
too. 

“But somehow, they don’t seem to be quite 
as inspirin’ as they used to be. Or maybe 
I'm just a little older and see things dif- 
ferrent now. 

“I used to like to see the Boys in B!ue go 
by, the old soldiers we call ’em then, al- 
though when I was your age they wasn’t so 
old—just middle-aged men who didn’t 
keep in step so well any more, and who had 
outgrowed their uniforms. 

“Still and adil, they was a sight to see— 
those men who saved the Union, who fought 
at Chickamauga and Lookout Mountain and 
Petersburg and Vicksburg. 

“I tell you, the Grand Army of the Re- 
public was grand and especially when they 
marched again on Decoration Day. 

“Me? Did I fight in the Civil War? Good- 
ness no, sonny, I wasn’t even born yet. 

“Pact is, I never fought in no war. They 
say I was lucky to be too old for any of 
the wars we've had since. But I don’t know 
if that’s being lucky or not. I sure would 
have joined up if I cowd because there’s 
something about that Old Flag that makes 
me feel I'd do anything for her. 

“Anyways, I never got to wear a uniform 
although I would of been proud to have 
looked back now and said, ‘Yes, I sure did.’ 

. “Too old, though. But I hada krother 
who fought in Cuba and died there of the 
yellow fever. And my boy, George, who 
lives in Wisconsin was with Patton in Africa. 
I guess he might be in the parade if they 
have one—in Wisconsin. He was a sergeant. 

“What j’cay there, sonny? Is Decoration 
Dzy just for the dead soldiers and sailors and 
marines and such? 

“Why no it ain’t any more. It started out 
that way, but not any more. So many folks 
thought it was such a fine occasicn to re- 
member the kin they loved so well, they sort 
of took up with the custom. 

“I guess you'll find, when you're as old as I 
am, there’s a lot of rememberin’ to be done, 
too. Yes, an awful lot. Ain’t nobody 
around here among my folks any more. 
George comes back every summer, but there’s 
nobody else. 

“So, you see, I kind of set a store always 
for Decoration Day. Always look forward 
to it—even—even if it ain't quite what it 
used to be when I was a boy. It’s changed 
a lot—just like me, I guess.” 


Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
Clude herein my statement before the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor favoring increase of the minimum 
Wage to $1.25: 
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Mr. Chairman and-members of the com- 
mittee, the present minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour is a law without a friend, be- 
cause every sincere American is ashamed of 
it. 

Those who do take advantage of it to avoid 
paying labor its just compensation don't 
qualify as citizens, or as human beings. 

They are very close to being Communists, 
because they treat their workers as slaves. 

It is a pity that we cannot bring them into 
court and sentence them to make restitution 
for this virtual nonpayment of wages, or, 
better yet, give them a 1-year term at the 
hard labor of trying to exist on $30 a week. 

As long as the law freezes the wages of 
certain workers at starvation levels, the rep- 
utation of the United States will suffer from 
the scorn and abuse, against which there is 
no defense. 

Economic justice, equality of opportunity, 
at $30 a week? 

I am positive that, if every Member of 
Congress could acquire the rugged field 
experience of trying to keep body and soul 
together on $30 a week, legislation to in- 
crease the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour 
would be passed immediately, and without 
a dissenting voice. 

And a heavy burden of guilt would be 
lifted from our conscience. : 

Seventeen years have passed since the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (and we wince at that 
misnomer) was passed, 17 years of tremen- 
dous economic progress, 17 years during 
which the minimum wage, against opposi- 
tion that it is almost impossible to imagine 
in this age of economic enlightenment, 
Barely managed to get up to 75 cents per 
hour. In 1950, 5 years ago. 

The great majority of employers pay their 
employees well. They are a credit to them- 
selves and the Nation. : 

The few who pay substandard wages are 
being subsidized in fact, by the reputable 
enterprises who must make up the deficit. 

Honorable business concerns must not only 
pay their own share in providing social and 
community services, but are forced to pick 
up the tab for the exploiters of labor. This 
is a rank injustice, which can only be cor- 
rected by raising the minimum wage, and 
thus providing some protection for both 
workers and responsible firms. 

Any canvass of labor-surplus areas will 
reveal how vagrant industries search for these 
localities, and then start up operations with 
the sole intent of paying the lowest wages 
possible. Under the guise of providing em- 
ployment, they force standards down, and 
Gepress the communities they profess to 
help. 

They use the slave-labor minimum-wage 
law to cannibalize business. 

They are an insult and a menace to every- 
thing that we value in our system of free 
and progressive enterprise. 

The minimum budget necessary for a 
single American to support himself is $2,500 
a year. 

This is at the rate of $1.25 minimum 
hourly rate. 

An average worker, with a family to sup- 
port, would require more. 

Anything less than this has a deteriorating 
effect upon the health, morale, and produc- 
tivity of individuais and communities. 

Compared with the steady increase in our 
gross national product, it is a contradiction 
leading to extremes and tensions that we 
must avoid if we are to keep our economy 
healthy and our people strong and con- 
fident. 

An employer or a corporation claiming in- 
ability to pay workers more than $1.25 an 
hour has no right to hire human beings. 

They can and should be made to pay a 
decent wage or suffer the consequences. 

I am opposed to the decision that the 
hearings on this important legislation will 
not cover extension of the law to additional 
employers. This is a loophole that enables 
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some irresponsible employers to escape from 
their obligations. 

In conclusion, I heartily endorse the pro- 
posal to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in a manner to raise the legal minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1.25 per hour. 

I believe that this increase should take 
effect just as soon as possible, and during 
this session of Congress because the laws of 
this Nation should promote the public wel- 
fare, and must never be misused as a shield 
to protect scavengers. 


Memorial Day Address Delivered at Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn., by the Honorable 
Jchn S. Patterson, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 31, 1955 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the RECORD 
an inspiring address delivered at Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn., on Memorial Day by 
Hon. John S. Patterson, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: 

MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS DELIVERED AT Mocn- 
TAIN HOME, TENN., BY THE HONORABLE 
JOHN S. PATTERSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, UNITED STATES VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
To be here today is to experience a feel- 

ing of deep humility. 

If a man were to search through all of 
the 48 States for an appropriate place in 
which to turn his heart and his mind to 
those who died that America might live, he 
could find no more fitting spot than in these 
beautiful mountains of Tennessee. 

And if a man could range across your 
entire State, from south to north and from 
east to west, he could find no more appro- 
priate place to pay tribute to our illustrious 
dead than here in this lovely natural set- 
ting of Mountain Home. 

To be in Mountain Home on Memorial Day 
is to experience the thrill that comes when 
one pauses at your replica of the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

To be in Mountain Home on Memorial Day 
is to be humbly conscious of the graves of 
men who fought and died in battle. 

Perhaps the simplest way to explain my 
feelings is to tell you why I was so happy to 
make this trip to Tennessee. 

To come to Tennessee is to be among the 
descendants of brave men who took up arms 
in Revolutionary days to make us an inde- 
pendent nation. 

To come to Tennessee is to be among the 
descendants of hardy pioneers who cleared 
the wilderness, who farmed your fertile val- 
leys, who built -your prosperous cities and 
towns. f 

To come to Tennessee is to follow the ex- 
ample of three men who later became Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

To Tennessee came Andrew Jackson, whose 
life and achievements have made The Her- 
mitage a national shrine forever. 

To Tennessee came James K. Polk, during 
whose presidential administration a million 
square miles were added to our expanding 
Nation. 
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To Tennessee:came Andrew Johnson, who 
became Chief Executive of our Nation at a 
time of unparalleled confusion and tragedy. 

Each of these three great Americans who 
made Tennessee his home, also was able to 
make an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of our Nation. 

Andrew Jackson believed that individual 
responsibility was the bedrock on which must 
be built the collective security of America. 

The dead we honor on Memorial Day gave 
up their lives to help defend that principle. 

Andrew Johnson, an apprenticed tailor, 
born in poverty, had no formal schooling 
whatever, and triumphed over severe adver- 
sity. 

Ho believed that the wider the range of 
knowledge among our individual citizens, the 
more secure would be our national destiny. 

The dead we honor on Memorial Day gave 
up their lives to help defend that principle. 

James K. Poik, who presided over the Na- 
tion at the time of our war with Mexico, wás 
convinced that a nation must think and act 
from a position of strength; otherwise it in- 
vites disaster and defeat. 

The dead we honor on Memorial Day gave 
up their lives to help maintain that principle. 

Today, as in the days of Jackson, Polk, 
Johnson, we believe that the future safety 
of America must be based on intelligence, 
responsibility, strength. 

To those who gave their lives to help de- 
fend these principles our humble thanks 
must be given on this Memorial Day. 

But let us also be mindful that millions 
of living veterans are continuing the unfin- 
ished work of those we honor today. 

Millions of living veterans are justifying, 
in their daily lives, the heroic deeds of their 
comrades who died that our Nation might 
live. 

In their name we must ask—and answer— 
three crucial questions. 

First, are we keeping America strong and 
alert in the intelligence that free men must 
have and use, if they are to remain free? 

Are we remaining true to the hopes of An- 
drew Johnson for the widest possible diffu- 
sion of knowledge among our people? 

Millions of living veterans have answered 
that question. They have trained in school, 
in the factory, and on the farm. 

They have given to this Nation thousands 
upon thousands of trained engineers. They 
have added to the ranks of our physicians 
and surgeons, They have added strength to 
the teaching profession, to the practice of 
law. 

Veterans are in all of the trades. They are 
adding their powerful contribution to Amer- 
ica’s trained know-how in factories and 
shops, and on our farms, 

Were he alive today, Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, would be glad to know what a 
mighty force our veterans have been in the 
ever-widening diffusion of knowledge appro- 
priate to free men, 

They are achievements to gladden our 
hearts, as we stand in the presence of our 
heroic dead on Memorial Day. 

They return a positive answer to the first 
of our three crucial questions: Yes, we live 
in a stronger America, because trained vet- 
erans have made it a more intelligent 
America. 

But how shall we answer our second cru- 
cial question? What has been done to keep 
our Nation strong in the individual respon- 
sibility that free men must build and use, 
if they are to remain free? 


Millions of home-owning veterans have 
answered that question in unmistakeable 
terms. 

Home-owning veterans have put down 
strong roots in communities all over the 
Nation. Many of them are living here in 
Tennessee. 

They are easy to recognize. 

They have youth. 

They have ambition. 
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They have optimism. ~ 

They own homes in our cities and towns. 
Many of them have moved out into the 
suburbs, in that remarkable pioneering shift 
of young families out to the grass and sun- 
shine of new communities, so characteristic 
of the past decade. 

Surburban-dwelling veterans bring with 
them a new vitality. Their economic needs 
have stimulated a new industrial expansion. 

Home ownership has meant increased de- 
mand for steel—for lumber—for copper— 
rubber—plastics—glass. 

Home ownership has meant more schools 
and churches, more shopping centers. It 
has developed bus lines, filled the highways 
with new automobiles. 

But fundamentally—home ownership has, 
meant more tax-paying, individually respon- 
sible citizens in every corner of the Nation. 

Home ownership has added to the vast 
army of those in America who stand on 
their own two feet—who pay their own way— 
who carry their full share of citizenship 
duties and responsibilities. 

It would bring satisfaction to the tough 
“old hickory” heart of Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee, to know that millions of home- 
owning veterans have contributed to the 
making of a stronger America. 

They have proved themselves worthy com- 
rades of the heroic dead we honor on Me- 
morial Day. 

And how shall we answer our third crucial 
question that thoughtful Americans must 
ask themselves on Memorial Day? 

Have we been true to the hopes of those 
who preceded us that this Nation might 
grow to greatness by the overwhelming 
strength of its economic power? 

Our veterans in every walk of life have 
answered that question. 

Mechanics, carpenters, construction work- 
ers, bricklayers, plumbers, and a host of 
others, are contributing the massed power 
of their individual productive lives to the 
economic power of the United States. 

From our trades and our professions, from 
our farms and shops and factories, from our 
cities and towns, veterans have produced a 
material strength in America hitherto un- 
known in the history of the world. 

In a dangerous world where power is all- 
important for survival, veterans have made 
the United States of America a bulwark of 
strength. 

Thanks to the brain and muscle of mil- 
lions of veterans, America has become a 
formidable rock on which an aggressive 
communism, foolish enough to force an all- 
out war, most certainly will founder. 

James K. Polk, of Tennessee, would be 
filled with satisfaction to know that America, 
thanks to the contributions of our veterans, 
possesses the invincible power that comes 
from a strong right arm. 

It is an achievement to make us proud, 
as we meet here on Memorial Day in the 
presence of our dead. 

It is our triumphant answer to the last 
of the three crucial questions we ask our- 
selves as we search our hearts before the 
graves of those who died to defend our 
freedom. 

In the presence of our dead we can truth- 
fully assert that our living veterans are 
carrying on the work that those who pre- 
ceded us have “so nobly advanced.” 

To our three questions our living veterans 
return three reassuring answers: 

They have helped to make a more intelli- 
gent America. 

They have helped to make a more respon- 
sible America. 


They have helped to make a more powerful 
America. 

This is the message I bring to you on 
Memorial Day, in Mountain Home, Tenn. It 
is a message appropriate to every spot where 
we gather to pay homage to those who gave 
their lives for the defense of our country. 
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In that reassurance for the dead is our 
truest hope for the living. 

It is our truest hope for the future of 
America. 

In that hope we again renew—on Memorial 
Day—our solemn vow to our heroic dead 
that they shall not have died in vain. 


PROGRAM 


Massing of the colors: By color guards of 
service organizations. 

O Lord Most Holy, by Cesar Franck: John- 
son City High School Band, directed by 
Prof. W. F. Weddle. 

Invocation: Chaplain Harry T. Wright. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address: Hon. Burgin 
Dossett, president, East Tennessee State.Col- 

ege. 

Onward, Ye Peoples, by Jean Sibelius: Ap- 
palachian Choral Societies, directed by Prof. 
Virgil C. Self; Miss Ruth Clark, organist; 
Miss Beatrice Harmon, pianist; ensemble 
from East Tennessee State College Concert 
Band. 

Recognition of Gold Star Mothers, dis- 
tinguished visitors, and introduction of 
speaker: Lee B. Harr, manager. 

Address: The Honorable John S. Patterson, 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

This Is My Country, by Al Jacobs: Appa- 
lachian Choral Societies. 

Decoration of replica of Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier: By the Honorable CARROLL REECE, 
Member of Congress. 

Salute to the dead. 

Taps. 

Benediction: Chaplain James L, Shealey, 

Sevenfold amen. 


Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the text of resolutions 1 
and 5 adopted at the annual convention 
of the American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor, held in Boston on May 
6 and 7 last, and certified to by Mr. 
Lewis Goldstein, national commander. 

We all honor and have great admira- 
tion for the defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor, and I am sure that Members 
of Congress will be interested to read the 
resolutions referred to, one of which has 
to do with our national- and civil-defense 
program, and the other concerns a pro- 
posed study of malnutrition and starva- 
tion as related to the benefits now avail- 
able to veterans who were prisoners of 
war. 

The material referred to follows: 

“RESOLUTION 1 

“Whereas the American defenders of Ba- 

taan and Corregidor, has been subject to the 


first surprise air attack in American his- 
tory; and 

“Whereas the result of said air attack was 
the only defeat of an American Army; and 

“The American defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor is concerned with the national 
and civil defense program of the United 
States of America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor, Inc., in this 10th 
annual convention, That we, as veterans of 
World War II, endorse and pledge our sup- 
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port. of the Ground Observers Corps pro- 
gram under the jurisdiction and guidance 
of the United States Air Force. Also, our 
national commander appoint a National 
Ground Observer Corps Committee to work 
with this program and for all members of 
the American Defenders of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, Inc. to pledge their wholehearted 
support toward the aim of the United States 
Air Force for the implementation of 24 hour 
coverage of all ground observer posts in the 
United States of America.” 

This above resolution was passed unani- 
mously at the 10th annual convention of the 
American Defenders of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor held in Boston May 6 and 7, 1955. 

LEWIS GOLDSTEIN, 
National Commander. 


“RESOLUTION 4 


“Whereas the Public Law 744 has been 
signed by the President of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the members of American De- 
fenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc. are 
greatly concerned with the projected report- 
able items concerning malnutrition and star- 
vation; and ~ 

“Whereas it would appear that organiza- 
tions such as American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor, Inc. should be consulted or 
solicited for comments and/or suggestions; 
and 

“Whereas this project if properly con- 
ducted would erase many of the injustices 
as interpreted by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and restore benefits: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Defenders of 
Bataan and Corregidor advises the Presi- 
dent of the United States of their views as 
expressed above.” 

This above resolution was passed unani- 
mously at the 10th annual convention of the 
American Defenders of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor held in Boston May 6 and 7, 1955. 

LEWIS GOLDSTEIN, 
National Commander. 


The Need for Wilderness Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the National Citizen’s Planning Confer- 
ence on Parks and Open Spaces for the 
American People, conducted here in 
Washington last week by the American 
Planning and Civic Association and its 
cooperators, an important discussion on 
the need for wilderness areas was pre- 
sented on May 24, 1955, by the executive 
secretary of the Wilderness Society, Mr. 
Howard Zahniser. Mr. Zahniser not only 
pointed out the practical needs for areas 
of wilderness for recreational and other 
Purposes: he also discussed the under- 
lying philosophy, and proposed the es- 
tablishment of a natural wilderness pres- 
ervation system. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have this significant address 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The address ties in directly with the dis- 
Cussion which took place today in the 
Colloquy between the two Senators from 
Oregon [Mr. MORSE and Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE NEED FOR WILDERNESS AREAS 


(Paper by Howard Zahniser, executive sec- 
retary of the Wilderness Society and edi- 
tor of the Living Wilderness, presented at 
the National Citizen’s Planning Confer- 
ence on Parks and Open Spaces for the 
American People, in Washington, D. C, 

' May 24, 1955) 

In addition to our needs for urban and 
suburban parks and open spaces, in addi- 
tion to the need for a countryside of rural 
loveliness, a landscape of beauty for our liv- 
ing, and in addition to the needs for park- 
ways and parks and well-developed areas for 
all kinds of outdoor recreation, there is in 
our planning a need also to secure the pres- 
ervation of some areas that are so managed 
as to be left unmanaged—areas that are un- 
developed. by man’s mechanical tools and in 
every way unmodified by his civilization. 
These are the areas of wilderness that still 
live on in our national parks, national for- 
ests, State parks and forests, and indeed in 
various other categories of land likewise. 

These are areas with values that are in 
jeopardy not only from exploitation for com- 
modity purposes and from appropriation for 
engineering uses. Their peculiar values are 
also in danger from development for recrea- 
tion, even from efforts to protect and man- 
ege them as wilderness. 

It is important to recognize these peculiar 
values. It is important to distinguish our 
need for the areas as wilderness from the 
neecs which they serve along with our other 
outdoor areas of parks, parkways, forests, 
lakes, and streams. It is fortunate in a pro- 
gram so comprehensive as this one for the 
National Citizen's Planning Conference on 
Parks and Open Spaces for the American 
People that there is consideration given to 
need for wilderness areas. 

I regret that you do not have someone 
more capable than I to interpret this need, 
for I feel keenly a rather narrow limitation 
both in analyzing the problem we face and 
in representing the values with which we are 
concerned. It would undoubtedly be better 
also if we could approach this discussion 
through testimony rather than discourse, 
for I see about me many whose experience 
in the winderness is richer than mine own 
and in whose variety of impressions there 
doubtless is the best basis for the conclu- 
sions that I must first suggest and only 
then submit to discussion. And there cer- 
tainly are others here much more competent 
than I am to relate these rich values of wil- 
derness to our programs for setting aside 
reservations as a means of protection. I can 
only plead a keen interest, a very deep con- 
cern, and an eagerness to do whatever I can 
to stimulate the more effective contribu- 
tions of others. 

I must especially rely upon this group’s 
reservoir of first-hand experience in the 
great American areas of wilderness, the areas 
with which we are here concerned. Truly 
it would be hollow to discuss the wilderness 
except with a consciousness of its appeals 
and inspirations. Yet within the scope of 
this symposium there is hardly opportunity 
to evoke in the words of one speaker the 
experiences in the wilderness upon which de- 
pends all that is said. It is most fortunate, 
then, to know that we can start our thinking 
with so rich a resource of individual expe- 
rience as is here represented. 

It will also thus be the easier to escape 
the need to distinguish the concrete wilder- 
ness experience from the experience in other 
areas of the great outdoors. How differs the 
experience that I recall of the robin singing 
so marvellously and melodiously in the eve- 
ning along the Lake Solitude shores of the 
cloud peak primitive area of Wyoming’s Big 
Horn National Forest from that of the liquid 
loveliness of the wood thrush that sang from 
the precious patch of woodland behind my 
own suburban home just as I sought an il- 
lustration of this perplexity? Here I need 
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not answer this question but simply call it 
up for its answers in your own minds. For 
it is not the concrete experience with which 
I am concerned in this particular discussion 
but rather the abstract one that relates to 
our concepts of wilderness and our policies 
of reservations. 

Of course, there is a great and practical 
need that resides in the desires of so many 
people for wilderness experiences, a need that 
should certainly be met. There is likewise 
a practical need for realizing our ideal of pre- 
serving for everyone the privilege of choosing 
to enjoy the wilderness if he or she so wishes, 
These are definite practical needs for which 
we should, of course, provide in the pro- 
grams, 

I recognize these needs, yet I wish here to 
try to probe deeper into our fundamentals, 
to see if there really is a need that if unsatis- 
fied would lead to deprivations or sacrifices 
that would be profoundly tragic or even de- 
structive of our way of living. 


SUPERLATIVE VALUES 


But, first, I must point out another prac- 
tical or immediate need, one that can be 
recognized as residing in our compulsion to 
save from destruction whatever is best. 
Some of our strongest determinations to pre- 
serve wilderness arise from this motive. 
Robert Marshall, whose memory I honor with 
admiration and deep gratitude, conveys such 
an appreciation of the wilderness as a super- 
lative in a short essay found among his 
papers by his brother George Marshall a 
couple of years ago and published post- 
humously as the editorial in the summer 
1954 issue of the Living Wilderness. He was 
essaying a demonstration of certain distinc- 
tive values that come to a person with a re- 
turn for a time to the primitive life of the 
wilderness. I want to quote seven para- 
graphs, partly because they place before us 
so authoritatively the benefits of wilderness, 
but mainly to suggest the need for preserving 
the wilderness because it is something super- 
lative. Note the variety of superlatives in 
these paragraphs—"“best,” “ideal,” “perfect,” 
“unique,” “most perfect.” 

“The wilderness,’ wrote Bob Marshall, 
“furnishes the best environment which re- 
mains in the country for physical adventure. 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
adventure assumes in the longings of in- 
numerable vigorous people. Lack of oppor- 
tunity to satisfy such longings undoubtedly 
is responsible for much unhappiness, for a 
considerable portion of the crime which is 
so often committed as a means of self-expres- 
sion, and, if we are to believe William James 
and Bertrand Russell, even for war. 

“A wilderness journey provides the ideal 
conditions for developing physical hardiness, 
In the wilderness a person cannot buy trans- 
portation or services. _He must provide them 
for himself. He cannot find machinery, to 
relieve him of the need for expending his own 
strength and energy. If he gets into trouble 
he must get himself out of it or take the 
consequences. 

“The wilderness also furnishes the perfect 
environment for peacefulness and relaxation. 
Time is of no consequence in an environment 
which has been developing through an un- 
broken chain of natural sequences for mil- 
lions of years. In the true wilderness there 
are no jarring notes, no discordant clashes 
with one’s instinctive sense of what is fitting 
and proper. 

“From an esthetic standpoint the wilder- 
ness is unique because in it alone immensity 
is a major quality of the beauty which one 
enjoys. The values which one gets in a view 
from some lofty mountain top cannot be 
comprehended at all if one tries to reduce 
them to color or form or pattern. 

“All these esthetic values are present, but 
they are blended with the dominant value 
of being a part of an immensity so great that 
the human being who looks upon it vanishes 
into utter insignificance. 
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“The wilderness is also unique esthetically 
in that it stimulates not just the sense of 
sight, as does art, or the sense of sound, as 
does music, but all of the senses which man 
has. The traveler wandering at evening to 
the shore of some wilderness lakelet senses 
through his sight the pink sunset sky and 
the delightful pattern which the deep bay 
makes among the spruce trees which rise 
from its shores; senses through his hearing 
the lapping of the water against the rocky 
shore and the evening song of the thrush; 
senses through his smell the scent of balsam 
and the marsh flowers at the water’s edge; 
senses through his touch the gentle wind 
which blows on his forehead and the soft- 
ness of the sphagnum beneath his feet. The 
wilderness is all of these senses harmonized 
with immensity into a form of beauty which 
to many human beings is the most perfect 
experience of the earth.” 


ARE SUPERLATIVE VALUES ESSENTIAL? 


Who that can thus see so clearly these 
superlative values of the wilderness through 
the perceptions and interpretations of Rob- 
ert Marshall can fail to sense a need for 
preserving wilderness areas? Who in a demo- 
cratic government that seeks to serve the 
public interest even for the sake of minor- 
ities would wish to lose an opportunity to 
realize a policy for wilderness preservation? 
Who that looks on into the future with a 
concern for such values would not wish to 
insure for posterity the freedom to choose 
the privilege of knowing the unspoiled wil- 
derness? 

But are these superlative values essential? 

Is the exquisite also a requisite? 

I think it is. 

I believe that at least in the present phase 
of our civilization we have a profound, a 
fundamental need for areas of wilderness— 
a need that is not only recreational and 
spiritual but also educational and scien- 
tific, and withal essential to a true under- 
standing of ourselves, our culture, our own 
natures, and our place in all nature. 

This need is for areas of the earth within 
which we stand without our mechanisms 
that make us immediate masters over our 
environment—areas of wild nature in which 
we sense ourselves to be, what in fact I be- 
lieve we are, dependent members of an in- 
terdependent community of living creatures 
that together derive their existence from the 
sun, 


By very definition this wilderness is a 
need. The idea of wilderness as an area 
without man’s influence is man’s own con- 
cept. Its values are human values. Its 
preservation is a purpose that arises out of 
man's own sense of his fundamental needs, 

THE WILDERNESS AS VACATION COUNTRY 


Wilderness to most of us is vacation coun- 
try, thought about for the most part in con- 
nection with occasional good time escapes 
from a civilized life which itself somehow 
or other seems to be reality. It is usually 
only after reflection that one perceives the 
true reality in the wilderness. 


It is, of course, not surprising that recre- 
ational values are generally understood as 
representing the dominant importance of 
wilderness in our modern civilization. Only 
in a society that produces the erosion of 
human beings, the wearing away of soul and 
body and spirit that is so familiar in our 
modern circumstances, does the concept of 
recreation appear. 

The wilderness represents the antithesis 
of all that produces these conditions which 
recreation remedies. It not only provides 
the kind of recreation most needed by the 
increasingly large number who seek wilder- 
ness, but it also affords the background for 
the kind of outdoor recreation for which 
conveniences and accommodations are pro- 
vided—the frontier where those who do not 
wish to experience the rigors of wilderness 
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living and travel may still know in some 
degree the tonic benefits of its wildness. 

Recreational values of the wilderness are 
thus not only intrinsic but also pervasive 
throughout the outdoor-recreation program 
of a society with the tastes and resources 
of the United States. Wilderness preserva- 
tion is a part therefore of a comprehensive 
recreational program—a very important part 
of such a program's provision for outdoor 
recreation—and it is the ultimate resource 
for that phase of outdoor recreation that 
ministers to the individual as such. 

But wilderness vacations have those over- 
tones that make them more than narrowly 
recreational. They are more likely to be 
joyous than merry, more refreshing than 
exciting, more engrossing than diverting. 
Their rewards are satisfactions, There is 
likely to be a seriousness about wilderness 
recreation and an earnestness among those 
who seek it. So philosophers of education 
who describe their goals in such terms as 
“life adjustment” and “personality devel- 
opment” may find in the wilderness a most 
valuable resource,.and recreational values 
in such a context become profoundly edu- 
cational. 


THE WILDERNESS AND HUMAN REALITIES 


Deeper and broader than the recreational 
value of wilderness, although indeed en- 
compassing it, is the importance that relates 
it to our essential being, indicating that the 
understandings which come in its surround- 
ings are those of true reality. Our lives 
seem so derivative from the wilderness, we 
ourselves seem so dependent on a renewal 
of our inspiration from these wild sources, 
that I wonder sometimes if we could long 
survive a final destruction of all wilderness, 
Are we not truly and in reality human, es- 
sentially, as spiirtual creatures nurtured and 
sustained—directly or indirectly—by a wild- 
ness that must always be renewed from a 
living wilderness? 

Is it not with some such understanding 
as this that we realize the essential im- 
portance of our wilderness areas? 

Is it not thus that we can explain the fact 
that a wilderness vacation is remembered as 
more than sport, more than fun, more than 
simple recreation? 

Are not these the understandings which 
give such profound significance to the longer 
sojourns that a civilized man or woman occa- 
sionally spends in a return to the wilderness? 

It is characteristic of wilderness to im- 
press its visitors with their relationship to 
other forms of life, and to afford those who 
linger an intimation of the interdependence 
of all life. In the wilderness it is thus pos- 
sible to sense most keenly our human mem- 
bership in the whole community of life on 
the earth. And in this possibility is perhaps 
one explanation for our modern deep-seated 
need for wilderness. 

Because we are so well able to do things, 
we forget that we can do them only because 
something else is done. We forget that we 
can continue only so long as other men, other 
animals, and other forms of life also keep on 
doing things. We forget that the real source 
of all our life is not in ourselves, not even in 
the earth itself, but more than 90 million 
miles away, in the sun. And not one of us 
is able alone to live on this great source, 
We live only as members of a community. 

If for a time some of us might seem to do 
well at the tragic expense of other life in 
this community, we can be sure that it would 
likewise be at the expense of our children, 
our grandchildren, and our great-grandchil- 
dren through the generations that might 
live. For we know that we can live on in our 
descendants only if our earth community 
lives on with them. We not only exist but 
we are immortal on the earth only as mem- 
bers of a great community. 

These are facts and understandings that 
have been known to us only a comparatively 
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short time—through the observations and 
studies made by our scientists—and not all 
or us have appreciated them rightly. It is 
not long since man thought of himself as 
the center of the universe, thought even of 
the sun—the very source of all our life—as 
a light by day revolving about the earth. 
As our new understanding has come— 
through science—science also has brought 
us many other new and wonderful discover- 
ies, and the new knowledge of what we are 
has been overlooked by many of us in our 
eagerness for the new knowledge of what 
we can do. We have become as proud over 
what we can do as ever our ancestors could 
have been over themselves as the center of 
the universe. 

We deeply need the humility to know our- 
selves as the dependent members of a 
great community of life, and this can in- 
deed be one of the spiritual benefits of a 
wilderness experience. Without the gadgets, 
the inventions, the contrivances whereby 
men have seemed to establish among them- 
selves an independence of nature, without 
these distractions, to know the wilderness is 
to know a profound humility, to recog- 
nize one’s littleness, to sense dependence 
and interdependence, indebtedness, and re- 
sponsibility. 

Perhaps, indeed, this 1s the distinctive 
ministration of wilderness to modern man, 
the characteristic effect of an area which 
we most deeply need to provide for in our 
preservation programs, 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Thus, the most profound of all wilder- 
ness values in our modern world is an edu- 
cational value. 

‘As the so-called conquest of nature has 
progressed, men and women—separated by 
civilization from the life community of their 
origin—have become less and less aware of 
their dependence on other forms of life and 
more and more mislead into a sense of self 
sufficiency and into a disregard of their in- 
terdependence with the other forms of life 
with which they—together—derive their 
existence from the solar center of the uni- 
verse. 

In the areas of wilderness that are still 
relatively unmodified by man it is, however, 
possible for a human being, adult or child, 
to sense and see his own humble, dependent 
relationship to all of life. j 

In these areas, thus, are the opportunities 
for so important, so neglected a part of our 
education—the gaining of the true under- 
standing of our past, ourselves, and our world 
which will enable us to enjoy the conven- 
iences and liberties of our urbanized, indus- 
trialized, mechanized civilization and yet not 
sacrifice an awareness of our human exist- 
ence as spiritual creatures nurtured and sus- 
tained by and from the great community of 
life that comprises the wildness of the uni- 
verse, of which we ourselves are a part. 

Paradoxically, the wilderness which thus 
teaches modern man his dependence on the 
whole community of life can also teach him 
a needed personal independence—an ability 
to care for himself, to carry his own bur- 
dens, to provide his own fuel, prepare his own 
food, furnish his own shelter, make his own 
bed, and—perhaps most remarkable of all— 
transport himself by walking. 

In these lessons are further the lessons of 
history—a stimulus to patriotism of the 
noblest order—for in the wilderness the land 
still lives as it was before the pioneers fash- 
ioned in and from it the civilization we know 
and enjoy. 

With these lessons come also the under- 
standing that physical, psychic, and spiritual 
human needs are such that wilderness rec- 
reation should always be available and, in 
fact, should be enjoyed to a much greater 
extent than it now is, 

Thus recreational and educational values 
of the wilderness merge, 
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In a culture like that which we call mod- 
ern we can be sure that it will be increas- 
ingly important for students, of the present 
and of future generations, to know what the 
wilderness has to teach—through their own 
experiences; through educators who are in- 
formed and corrected by wilderness experi- 
ences; through photographs, paintings, writ- 
ings, and other educational and informa- 
tional materials with a validity insured by a 
still-living wilderness. 

So long as wilderness exists in reality, pro- 
viding actual resorts for human beings, giv- 
ing a sense of actuality to pictorial and 
literary representations of the wilderness, 
and affording the scenes for further research, 
so long will the safeguards against an urban, 
industrial, mechanized ignorance of the facts 
of human life be effective. 


HISTORICAL VALUES 


There are monumental or historical values 
of the wilderness also; values which are 
closely related both to educational and recre- 
ational values. The wilderness has been de- 
scribed as “a piece of the long ago that we 
still have with us,” and it is highly prized 
by many people as such. It perpetuates on 
our continent not only the scene of the pio- 
neering activities of the first white men in 
this hemisphere but also a still more ancient 
scene. The areas preserved are monuments 
to the pioneers’ conquests, but they also are 
samples of the natural world without the in- 
fluence of modern man. They have deep 
values in the continuing opportunity they 
afford to relive the lives of ancestors and 
thus, with also the anticipation of posterity’s 
similar interest, to participate in the immor- 
tality of the generations. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUES 


There are profoundly important scientific 
values of the wilderness also. These are 
similar to those of historical importance in 
depending on the preservation of areas as 
they existed, and exist, without the influence 
of modern man. These values, too, have an 
educational aspect, but their more precisely 
scientific importance is in relation to re- 
search. Their research uses are dual: They 
afford the scenes for fundamental investi- 
gations of the natural world of living crea- 
tures unmodified by man; they afford also 
“check” areas where none of the factors being 
compared in a particular study (land-use 
research, for example) have been operative. 


The scientific values pertain not only to 
research and original investigation but also 
to the study and observation that are es- 
sentially educational in their purpose. Wil- 
derness areas, including the smaller natural 
areas and also the extensive wild regions, 
should accordingly be preserved for the sake 
of the field study that they make possible for 
students in each generation. They serve 
this purpose for the summer camps of youth 
organizations, for field stations of college 
summer-school classes, and also for the more 
advanced excursions of graduate students. 
And Aldo Leopold exclaimed: “As a matter of 
fact, there is no higher or more exciting 
sport than that of ecological observation,” 


WILDERNESS NEEDS INTERRELATED 


So we have various needs for wilderness 
that are all derived from a need to maintain 
an awareness of our human relationships to 
all life, the need to guard ourselves against 
a false sense of our own sufficiency. We need 
to draw ourselves constantly toward the cen- 
ter of things and not allow our eccentricities 
to carry us off on a tangent, toward increas- 
ing unhappiness. 

We are a part of the wildness of the uni- 
verse. That is our nature. Our noblest, 
happiest character develops with the influ- 
ence of wildness. Away from it, we degen- 
erate into the squalor of slums or the frus- 
tration of clinical couches. With the wilder- 
ness we are at home, 
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Some of us think we see this £o clearly that 
for ourselves, for our children, our continu- 
ing posterity, and our fellow men we covet 
with a consuming intensity the fullness of 
the human development that keeps its con- 
tact with wildness. Out of the wilderness, 
we realize, has come the-substance of our 
culture, and with a living wilderness—it is 
our faith—we shall have also a vibrant vital 
culture—an enduring civilization of health- 
ful happy pecple who, like Antaeus, per- 
petually renew themselves in contact with 
the earth. 

This is not a disparagement of our civili- 
zation—no disparagement at. all—but, 
rather, an admiration of it to the point of 
perpetuating it. We like the beef from the 
cattle grazed on the public domain. We rel- 
ish the vegetables from the lands irrigated 
by virtue of the Bureau of Reclamation— 
our Bureau of Reclamation, too, we should 
recall, now and then. We carry in our packs 
aluminum manufactured with the help of 
hydroelectric power from great reservoirs. 
We motor happily on paved highways to the 
approaches of our wilderness. We journey 
in streamlined trains and in transcontinen- 
tal airplanes to conferences on wilderness 
preservation. We nourish and refresh our 
minds from books manufactured out of the 
pu!p of our forests. We enjoy the conven- 
ience and comfort of our way of living— 
urban, village, and rural.’ And we want this 
civilization to endure and to be enjoyed on 
and on by healthful happy citizens. 


WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 


It is this civilization, this culture, this 
way of living that will be sacrificed if our 
wilderness is lost. What sacrifice. 

Our only hope to avert this loss is in our 
deliberate effort to preserve the wilderness 
we have. The ramifications of our develop- 
ing mechanical enterprises are such that 
only those areas which are set aside for pres- 
ervation will persist as wilderness. 

It behooves us then to do two things: First 
we must see that an adequate system of 
wilderness areas is designated for preserva- 
tion, and then we must allow nothing to alter 
the wilderness character of the preserves. 

We have made an excellent start on such 
a program. Our obligation now—to those 
who have been our pioneers and to those of 
the future, as well as to our own generation— 
is to see that this program is not undone 
but perfected. 

In our marvelous national park system; 
in the wilderness, wild, primitive, and road- 
less areas of our national forests; on ex- 
tensive tracts of Indian reservations; in cer- 
tain units of the national wildlife refuge 
system; and in State parks, and some others 
too, we have areas that have either been set 
aside as wilderness or that are being pro- 
tected in a way that safeguards wilderness. 

The process of designation of areas of 
wilderness for preservation, however, is not 
complete as yet. There are still some to be 
added—especially grassland, seashore, and 
desert. There is no doubt, so far as I know, 
about the correctness of the designation of 
any of the areas now being preserved. There 
are, I understand, some boundary adjust- 
ments that need to be made for certain 
areas that were established without oppor- 
tunity for adequate care as to exact bound- 
aries. There are zoning questions in some 
of our parks. There are some additions that 
can be made to established areas. There 
are private holdings within these public 
areas that should be acquired. 

These aspects of the perfection of the 
designations should be cared for in a per- 
sisting program. And the other potential 
units in this system of wilderness should be 
sought out as soon as possible. 

For these areas of wilderness we should 
obtain the maximum possible degree of se- 
curity. We need congressional action, to 
provide for their preservation as wilder- 
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ness, and we should move forward as stead- 
ily as we can toward this action. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS SYSTEM PROPOSED 


A bill to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system should be drawn up as 
soon as possible with the joint cooperation 
of the Federal land-administering agencies 
and conservation organizations. 

It should affirm the national policy to pre- 
serve such a wilderness system. 

It should define the proper uses of areas 
within the system and should provide for the 
protection of the areas from inconsistent 
uses. 

Areas to be included might well be speci- 
fied in the bill, and provision for additions 
to the list of areas by Executive order or 
formal designation by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture or the Secretary of the Interior 
could be included, with the further pro- 
vision that the removal of any area from 
the system can be effected only by Congress. 

The bill should make clear that no changes 
in jurisdiction would be involved and that 
no new land-administration agency would be 
established. The agency administering an 
area designated as a unit in the national 
wilderness preservation system, according to 
this proposal, would simply be charged with 
the responsibility of preserving its wilder- 
ness character. National forest areas would 
continue as at present but with the guar- 
anty of perpetuity that Congress can give. 
National park and monument areas would 
continue under the administration of the 
National Park Service. Such national wild- 
life refuges as would be included would con- 
tinue to be administered as wildlife refuges, 
but these particular refuges would be pre- 
served without developments and installa- 
tions that would alter their wilderness 
character. 

In other words, each area in the system 
would continue to serve the peculiar purpose 
that it has, or would have, in the program of 
its particular administering agency, but 
every agency would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of preserving the wilderness 
character of any area of the national wilder- 
ness preservation system in its custody. 

A Wilderness Preservation Commission, 
modeled possibly after the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission that has func- 
tioned in connection with the establishment 
of wildlife refuges, might be set up to assist 
in the establishment and administration of 
this wilderness system—to conduct a survey 
in cooperation with land-administering 
agencies, to recommend to Congress any 
necessary adjustments in the program, and 
to prepare—or coordinate the preparation 
of—maps and other material for the infor- 
mation of the public with reference to this 
system. 

PRACTICAL AND IDEALISTIC 


Conservation is both practical and ideal- 
istic, as is well demonstrated in our concern 
with wilderness preservation. 

It is good and sound to realize that in 
preserving areas of wilderness we are recog- 
nizing our own true human interest. It 
seems good, ethical, to consider ourselves as 
members of a community of life that em- 
bracez the earth—and to see our own welfare 
as arising from the prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

Yet there may be danger in too conscious, 
too deliberate, too intent an effort to see all 
in terms of our own welfare. Jesus suggested 
that self-seeking is not the way to self- 
realization; not deliberately but through in- 
direction human beings realize their best 
welfare, by losing sight of themselves. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to dem- 
onstrate to another that an unspoiled 
wilderness is important because it serves 
man’s need for “escape,” but going to the 
wilderness to escape from something is no 
certain way of actually being in the wilder- 
ness at all. The only way to escape from 
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one’s self in the wilderness is to lose one’s 
self there. More realistically, the true 
wilderness experience is one, not of escaping, 
but of finding one’s self by seeking the wil- 
derness. 

"The sum of this moralizing may be in for- 
saking human arrogance and courting hu- 
mility in a respect for the community and 
with regard for the environment. The cen- 
tral human importance of such experience, 
I believe, constitutes profound evidence of 
need for wilderness areas. An understand- 
ing of these fundamental needs, as well as 
the so-called more practical needs to meet 
the recreational demands of people for wil- 
derness experience—this understanding 
should inspire us anew to work for the per- 
fection of a national program for wilderness 
preservation—a program to serve not only 
our own human needs but also those of the 
generations to follow. 


American Dairy Association Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1955, I included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a report of the American 
Dairy Association’s entire program in 
1954. Since that report was issued, the 
dairy industry has continued to move 
forward. In the past 6 months the dairy 
industry has made terrific strides in mar- 
keting products. Through the work of 
the American Dairy Association every 
Member of Congress who has small chil- 
dren in his family are constantly re- 
minded of Davey Crockett who is cur- 
rently selling milk, butter, and cheese 
for the American dairy farmer over Dis- 
neyland which is seen on a coast-to-coast 
television program each week. This is 
one example of effective dairy sales pro- 
motion. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the report of the American Dairy Associ- 
ation of the past 6 months be made a 
part of today’s CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It is fitting indeed that this report should 
appear in the June 1 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as this is the 1st day of June 
Dairy Month. 

The report follows: 

AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION REPORT 

I. OPERATION BOOTSTRAPS PICKS UP SPEED 

“The June Dairy Month campaign in 1955 
is another big step forward in the dairy 
industry's determination to use the sales 
tools of American business to put more dairy 
foods where they belong, in the stomachs of 
American consumers,” according to Lester J. 
Will, Chicago, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, the dairy farmers’ 
own nonbrand sales promotion organization. 

The American Dairy Association is serving 
as headquarters for June Dairy Month for 
the first time in 1955. The dairymen are 
using the campaign to demonstate as clearly 
as possible their determination to sell their 


way into a period of expansion for their 
industry. 

They have developed a comprehensive ad- 
vertising-merchandising-publicity program 
for June to blanket the Nation and make 
consumers more dairy-foods conscious than 
ever before. The June campaign is an exam- 
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ple of how past sales promotion successes are 
breeding more success. 

All segments of the dairy industry have 
joined together to put this campaign over, 
The industry asked for, and received, the co- 
operation of retail stores, restaurants, and 
others who are in the business of selling 
food. In addition the dairymen have re- 
ceived the support of the President of the 
United States, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the various State governors, 
the mayors of just about all of the cities in 
the Nation, fraternal and civic organizations. 

“In fact,” Will says, “there probably never 
has been a food sales campaign where so 
many consumers have joined with an indus- 
try to encourage greater consumption of a 
food product.” 

What the dairy farmers and the rest of 
their industry have been doing and are doing 
might well be labeled “Operation Bootstrap.” 
The dairy farmers have made tremendous 
strides forward by lifting themselves by their 
own bootstraps. They have followed the tra- 
ditional American habit of doing things for 
themselves. 


Russian farmers could learn a lesson 


The Russian farm experts scheduled to 
visit the United States during the summer 
months could learn some valuable lessons 
from America’s dairy industry. While the 
Soviet agricultural visitors are primarily in- 
terested in increasing production of food, 
dairymen in this country could teach them 
not only some ideas about more efficient pro- 
duction but also to use sound business prin- 
ciples, in a free society, to develop a growing 
industry that provides a decent livelihood for 
millions of families. 

After almost a decade of postwar readjust- 
ment, the dairy industry in the United States 
is well on the way to taking its place as a 
strong and stable segment of the Nation’s 
economy. This does not mean that the in- 
dustry has solved all of its economic prob- 
lems, but the patterns now common in the 
industry show promise of stabilization and 
expansion in the months and years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Present Government price-support opera- 
tions, born out of the need to help agricul- 
ture readjust to peacetime conditions 
from almost insatiable wartime demands for 
food and fiber, have played, and continue 
to play, an important role in the stabiliza- 
tion of the dairy industry. The price props 
have put a floor under farm prices during a 
period when agriculture had to turn its at- 
tention from production to sales. 

Production was the chief problem during 
the wartime period. At the close of the war, 
when consumers once more were able to 
buy durable goods that had disappeared 
from the market during the armed struggle, 
it became apparent that American agricul- 
ture would have to sell the American people 
on the idea that they should maintaia the 
higher standards of eating developed during 
the war years. Food had to compete with 
thousands of other products for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


Dairymen started their sales program in 
1930's 


Dairy farmers, who recognized the need 
for developing salesmanship back in the late 
1930's, have now adequately demonstrated 
that they want to earn their livelihood 
in the market place and that they are will- 
ing to invest their time and money in build- 
ing markets. 

Current developments in the dairy in- 
dustry provide indisputable proof that the 
American business system still holds promise 
for those who have a good product to sell and 
who are willing to invest in and use the 
long-established sales tools. For the dairy 
industry, the first step forward, though per- 
haps small, was when dairy farmers began 
to realize that production was only the 
beginning of their business of dairy farming 
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and that expanding markets were even more 
important to those who wished to enjoy the 
full fruits of their productive labors. 

The end of surpluses is in sight 

The dairy industry is approaching the end 
of surpluses. This much the economists and 
other observers generally agree upon. The 
only major disagreement is whether the 
surplus situation will vanish in 1955 or in 
1956. It is conceivable that in the months 
ahead there may be greater storage of dairy 
foods by the industry itself and. little or 
none by the Government, which would be 
another indication of the optimism for sales. 
Under present conditions many dairy dis- 
tributors have not held in reserve the 
normal stocks which would have been kept 
in private inventory without Government 
buying operations. 

Many factors affect the sales of any prod- 
uct, and the same is true of dairy foods, 
Indications are at this time, however, that . 
the major influence in the improved dairy 
picture has been and is the stepped-up sales 
promotion efforts of the dairy farmers and 
their industry. 


Milk consumption per capita is up 


Here are some of the highlights of the 
story of increased sales and lower surpluses: 

1. In the marketing year which ended 
March 31, 1955, the American people con- 
sumed an additional six billion pounds of 
milk more than they had consumed in the 
April 1, 1953—March 31, 1954, marketing year. 
One third of this increase was the result of 
expanding population. Competent econ- 
omists attribute one-third of the additional 
four billion pound gain to the lower prices 
that were prevalent. The other two-thirds 
of the four billion pound gain is the result, 
say these economists, of the industry's vast- 
ly expanded sales promotion program. 

2. This tremendous gain in sales meant 
that taxpayers were eating more dairy foods 
and storing less in Government warehouses. 
In the 1953-54 marketing year the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, acting under the 
price support legislation, purchased the 
equivalent of 11.4 billion pounds of milk, in 
the form of butter, cheese and nonfat dry 
milk solids. This was equal to 9.3 percent of 
the total milk production. In the market- 
ing year which ended March 31, 1955, how- 
ever, the CCC had purchased only 5.9 bil- 
lion pounds of milk equivalent, or 4.8 per- 
oent of total milk production. More milk 
was produced in 1954—55 than in the previous 
marketing year, yet the Government pur- 
chases declined almost 50 percent. 


Sales promotion pays off in more sales 


3. The major share of the gain in actual 
consumer buying of dairy foods came in 
the last 3 months of 1954 and in the first 3 
months of 1955. This period of progress 
corresponds exactly with the increase in the 
dairy industry’s sales promotion efforts. 
The dairy farmers of the Nation were lead- 
ing this expanded promotion program 
through their own sales promotion organi- 
zation, the American Dairy Association. The 
full impact of the enlarged program of the 
association began to hit the public in the 
fall of 1954. General manager Will says, 
“There certainly is great significance in 
what has happened in these past 6 months. 
At this time the American Dairy Associa- 
tion is half-way toward its full expansion 
goal, adopted in 1953. In the past marketing 
year, increased sales made it necessary for 
the Government to take off the market 
about one-half of the amount of dairy 
products taken off in 1953-54. We are con- 
vinced that this was no accident but rather 
is confirmation of the American belief that 
sound salesmanship will do a good job for 
a good product that can fulfill definite con- 
sumer needs and wants.” 

- 4, Another straw in the wind. In the 
calendar year 1954, for. the first time since 
1925, three major dairy products, fluid milk, 
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butter and cheese, all showed increases in 
percapita consumption. Slight declines 
were reported in evaporated milk and ice 
cream. However, ice cream sales have more 
than recouped their 1954 loss in the first 
quarter of 1955. In the first 3 months of 
this year, the United States Department of 
Agriculture reports, ice cream sales were 5 
percent above the same period in 1954. A 5 
percent increase in ice cream sales through- 
out 1955 would mean the use of about 380 
million additional pounds of milk. 


Must sell one glass of milk per person 
each week 


Mr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock professor of 


food economics, School of Nutrition, Cornell ' 


University, stated, in a recent report on 
trends in the dairy industry, “Compared to 
the marketing year April, 1953, through 
March, 1954, increased per capita consump- 
tion in the year ending March, 1955, amount- 
ed to 0.64 pound of butter, 0.58 pound of 
cheese and 4.3 quarts of milk. These in- 
creases definitely turned the corner on the 
continued down trend in dairy products 
consumption per capita and prevailed 
through the post-war years. It is these in- 
creased sales that have given new vigor and 
a brighter outlook for the dairy industry. 
They have shown what can be accomplished 
by producers, processors and distributors, 
working together. They are the promise of 
the future. 

“On the basis of prospective milk produc- 
tion for the marketing year ahead,” says 
Dr. DeGraff, “it now looks as though we will 
have to move about 6.3 billion pounds more 
milk equivalent into consumption in the 
year ahead in order to eliminate the sur- 
pluses in the dairy industry. Looked at one 
way, this is a large quantity. From another 
view it is not. One billion pounds of milk 
means the equivalent of 6 pounds per capita. 
Of the 6.3 billion pounds we have to sell, 
about 2 billion will be absorbed by the in- 
crease in population in the coming year. 
This will leave roughly 4.3 billion pounds 
to be moved through further increases in 
per capita consumption, or about 26 pounds 
per person of our population. This means 
about 12 quarts of fluid milk per person, 
one quart a month, or an additional glass 
per person per week.” 

Il, THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IS OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 
THE FUTURE 


There is optimism in the dairy industry 
as mid-1955 rolls around, for the industry is 
confident that the sales promotion program 
now progressing under full steam will sell 
the milk being produced. The Government 
price support operations will become less and 
less a factor in the industry, especially as the 
disposal program completes its task of empty- 
ing the Government warehouses. 

As of April 30, 1955, the Commodity Credit 
Corporaton held 252,988,000 pounds of butter, 
which was slightly more than 114 pounds per 
capita. Cheese holdings were 291,545,000 
pounds, again slightly more than 114 pounds 
per person. Holdings of nonfat dry milk 
solids were less than 1 pound per person. 

Stocks held by the CCC have been reduced 
drastically during the past year through 
various programs, all of which have involved 
Sales at prices less than those the Govern- 
ment paid for the dairy products. However, 
none of the Government stocks have been 
destroyed or wasted. They have been used 
for school-lunch programs, to facilitate for- 
eign-aid plans, to provide lower cost feed to 
livestock (in the case of nonfat dry milk 
Solids). 

Exports offer little hope for additional sales 

Export markets for American dairy prod- 
ucts have never been an important factor in 
the dairy industry, except during periods of 
war when the Government called for added 
Production to feed wartime allies. There are 
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areas of the world which want and badly 
need additional dairy foods, but world pro- 
duction of milk today is up and the dairy 
industry has no control over the diplomatic 
situations which complicate efforts greatly to 
increase foreign trade. The dairy industry 
has turned its attention to its best market, 
that of selling more dairy products in the 
domestic market. Its greatest potential is in 
the nutritional need for more consumption 
of dairy foods in this country. 

The rather unhappy situation which the 
dairy industry in this country has had to 
face during the past 10 years is actually a 
common problem in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Dairy farmers responded to the Gov- 
ernment’s request for additional production 
of milk during the war. Increased civilian 
demand for high quality foods, on top of 
urgent needs for the Armed Forces and for 
allies, produced a shortage of certain dairy 
foods, requiring rationing of such items as 
butter and cheese. : 

At the end of the war pent-up consumer 
demand for new houses, automobiles, televi- 
sion sets and other items scarce or non- 
existent during the war years led to greatly 
increased competition for the consumer's 
dollar. Because the dairy industry was not 
ready for this struggle in the market place at 
the close of the war, the per capita consump- 
tion of high protein dairy foods declined. 
Added to this was the decline in purchases 
of milk products for allies overseas. Fluid 
milk consumption dropped from its war- 
time high. Demand for butter continued 
to drop off rapidly. Production of milk, 
however, was geared to wartime needs, and 
there is no flick of a switch which will cut 
off milk production. The problem was also 
complicated by the fact that the dairy in- 
dustry is composed of several million in- 
dividual business enterprises, no one of 
which, nor any small group of which, has 
any major effect on. the total market. 
Cutting production would have been a matter 
of talking to each of these millions of busi- 
nessmen, each of whom had to guide his 
future actions by his own needs. 

The problem, then, revolved itself into a 
simple matter of more milk being produced 
than consumers were, at the moment, willing 
to buy. There are several ways to meet 
this situation in any business. One is to 
reduce production to current demand levels. 
The other is to increase efforts to expand 
markets. Dairy farmers took the second 
alternative, for the most part. 


Dairy farmers become salesmen 


Perhaps the most significant development 
in the dairy industry in the past 25 or 50 
years has been the emergence of the dairy 
farmer as a leader in the field of food-sales 
promotion. This trend had its origins in the 
depths of the depression of the 1930's and 
culminated in definite action in 1988 when 
dairymen from six States gathered together 
and actually formed an association, to be 
controlled and financed entirely by milk pro- 
ducers, the sole purpose of which was to 
expand markets. The first funds for this 
new program, a total of $271,000, were made 
available in 1940. 

This step on the part of dairy farmers 
may well be written in American agricultural, 
and business, history as the forward move 
which began the conversion of the Ameri- 
can farmer from a mere producer of raw 
material to a leading exponent of the Amer- 
ican way of doing business—a businessman 
who not only produces the finest possible 
products but also goes into the market place 
and tells consumers the story of his prod- 
ucts. This step, taken among the largest 
group of agricultural producers in the coun- 
try, was the one which produced the neces- 
sity for the American public to take a new 
look at the farmer and his role in an ex- 
panding economy. 
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Under the growing pressure of mounting 
surpluses and lower per capital consumption 
of certain dairy foods, the dairy farmers 
made their second big stride into a better 
future in early 1953, when they decided that 
they would have to go all the way in the 
field of sales promotion. They were learn- 
ing that budgets of from one to two million 
dollars each year would not do the job that 
had to be done if production of milk and 
consumption of milk were to be brought into 
balance and the industry to be in a posi- 
tion to expand rather than to contract. The 
dairy industry could not successfully com- 
pete for a larger share of the consumer's 
food dollar unless it could employ the same 
sales tactics as other businesses were using. 

Thus it was that the dairy farmer, who 
had spent most of his time concentrating 
on greater efficiency in production, made 
the decision to go after a budget of 10 to 12 
million dollars each year so that the voice 
of the dairy farmer, the American Dairy As- 
sociation, would have enough strength to be 
heard day in and day out in every home in 
America, 


Ul. “BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT, THEN GO AHEAD” 


As of June 1955, the dairy farmers are 
halfway to their goal of a $10 million sales- 
promotion budget. They have generated 
new enthusiasm among themselves and 
among others in their industry because they 
have proved that a good sales program can 
increase market demand for dairy foods. It's 
the old American story—the fellow who was 
mired in the mud of economic distress 
grabbed ahold of his bootstraps and started 
lifting. It has been a long and difficult pull 
for the dairyman, and his problems are far 
from solved, but now the goal is in sight and 
the future holds promise. 

What did the dairy farmers do? 

They took the advice of one Davy Crockett, 
whom the dairy farmers helped to bring back 
to life as a hero in 1954-55 by being spon- 
sors of the Disneyland television show. It 
was Davy Crockett who said, “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 

The dairymen analyzed their situation. 
They knew, first, that the milk they produce 
is the basis of the most important family 
of foods known to man. Nutritionists agree 
that consumption of milk and milk products 
in the world’s richest country is not at a 
level that is commensurate with good health. 

The dairy farmers recognized, too, that a 
lot of sound educational work had been 
done in past years. Mothers in the United 
States almost universally are great propo- 
nents of milk drinking for their children. 
The dairy farmers could see a situation 
whereby a good many people were saying: 
“Sure this milk is great stuff,” but appar- 
ently the motivation to buy more milk and 
ice cream and butter and cheese and other 
dairy foods was not yet strong enough. 


Research points the way 


What would move homemakers to add 
more dairy foods to their shopping lists? A 
lot of guesswork had been done. In 1953 
the dairy farmers finally had enough funds 
put together to go out and hire market re- 
search experts. They sent these specialists 
into thousands of homes across the land to 
find out why homemakers did or did not use 
dairy foods, why some families use more 
than others, what changes these women 
would like to see, what additional informa- 
tion they wanted. This new research was 
added to a program of product research 
which the American Dairy Association has 
carried on through the years and for which 
the dairymen have spent ever $1 million. 

By the end of 1953 the dairy industry be- 
gan to receive the first really reliable re- 
ports on consumer attitudes toward dairy 
foods. For the first time, the industry had 
some solid, scientifically gathered informa- 
tion. The research confirmed the high re- 
spect of consumers for the various dairy foods 
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and also indicated that there were few 
homemakers who were concerned about the 
problems of the dairy industry, including 
that thorny problem of having butter and 
other dairy products piling up in Govern- 
ment warehouses. These homemakers indi- 
cated, too, that the majority of them were 
pretty well satisfied with prices on dairy 
foods—in other words, they believed they 
-were getting their money’s worth. 


Price influence has been overplayed 


For many years the dairy industry has 
been torn by problems of pricing. Congres- 
sional and other investigations have been, 
and still are, carried on to determine how 
prices are set. Ill-informed writers periodi- 
cally confuse a part of the public mind on the 
subject of milk and other dairy product 
prices. The industry is accused of many 
foul deeds so far as pricing is concerned. 

In recent months it has been charged, 
for example, that health regulations gov- 
erning the production of milk force un- 
necessarily high prices on consumers. A. C. 
Dahlberg, head of Cornell University’s dairy 
department, reported recently that findings 
by the National Research Council “concluded 
that sanitary regulations were not a major 
cause of differences in retail prices of milk, 
but sanitary regulations do affect costs of 
milk production and should not be formu- 
lated without due respect to their influence 
on these costs.” Dr. Dahlberg cited examples 
which showed that a city which had some of 
the most expensive producer regulations had 
the third lowest price of milk to consumers, 

Any discussion of procing in the dairy in- 
dustry must take into consideration the fact 
that costs of producing milk vary in different 
sections of the country because of climatic 
and other conditions. In the processing of 
milk there are many thousands of individual 
companies. Because of varying conditions, 
where each company must hire labor under 
local conditions, where freight rates may be 
a big factor, etc., prices will vary from one 
area to another. The average cost of a quart 
of milk in the United States in 1954 was 22.8 
cents, with actual variations in various areas 
from under 20 cents to as high as 27 and 28 
cents. The dairy industry is subject to the 
same economic pressures of supply and de- 
mand as any other industry. Generaliza- 
tions on price structures are usually danger- 
ous and faulty. 

In his own research, as well as in that done 
by others, the dairy farmer learned that price 
was not the major factor affecting demand 
for milk and milk products. While the price 
of butter, in comparison with substitute 
products, might appear high, the simple fact 
is that butter, made from four pints of cream, 
cannot economically compete, on a price 
basis, with the cheap vegetable-oil substi- 
tutes. The dairy farmers decided that butter 
had enough prestige and favorable appeals to 
sell on its own merits as a table spread and 
for cooking. They decided to sell a superior 
table spread and to let the substitute prod- 
ucts further boost the prestige of butter by 
trying to tell the public that the substitutes 
were “like butter.” 

Almost any product shows some gain in 
sales when a price reduction is announced, 
but experience has demonstrated that re- 
ducing the price of milk does not accomplish 
the goal of increasing consumption to the 
point considered healthy, and it does have 
the adverse effect of driving down the price 
received by the dairy farmer. Most con- 
sumers enjoy lower prices. If the price of 
milk is reduced, the pennies saved can be 
invested in a new television set perhaps. 


The dairy farmers came to the conclusion 
that prices charged for milk and its products 
are fair, on any comparative basis. On a 
nutritional basis, dairy foods prices are ex- 
tremely low. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that approximately 30 percent of 
all food needs are supplied, in American 
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homes, by dairy foods, yet these same prod- 
ucts cost only 15 cents out of each food 
dollar. The decision to sell the merits of 
these products was made. 

It should be noted that the dairy indus- 
try, from farmer to point of sale, is interest- 
ed in cutting costs and has done so through 
the years. Today dairy foods are available at 
a lower cost, in terms of hours of labor re- 
quired to buy them, than ever before. Milk 
and milk products have been leaders in the 
food field in giving the American people a 
better food basket at lower cost. 


The dairymen put their research knowledge 
to work 


Having gained new insight into what con- 
sumers were thinking about their products, 
the next logical move for the dairymen was 
to put this knowledge to work, to take ad- 
vantage of the strong points the homemak- 
ers suggested, to give the additional informa- 
tion they asked for, to correct whatever mis- 
information might be fairly widespread. 

For example, a sizable number of adults in 
the market surveys indicated they thought 
fluid milk was a fine food for children but 
did not fit into the adult needs, contrary to 
what the nutritionists have been telling the 
public for many years. It was obvious that 
there were certain appeals for all the dairy 
foods that would move consumers to buy 
more. 
tested and the best selected for extensive 
promotien. Certainly, homemakers wanted 
to feed their families those foods which were 
healthful, that would satisfy the desire for 
good flavor and offer opportunities for va- 
riety. The dairy foods, in spite of all their 
advantages, were not successfully competing 
with other highly promoted foods. Milk was 
being displaced by other beverages which 
were higher in price and nutritionally not 
comparable. 

With their research information digested, 
the dairy farmers expanded their advertising 
and merchandising campaign. They put ad- 
ditional money into the various advertising 
media, radio, television, magazines, newspa- 
pers. In 1954 they increased their budget by 
50 percent over 1953, but their expanded ad- 
vertising program enabled them to carry 
their sales messages to 200 percent more peo- 
ple. The American Dairy Association adver- 
tising alone was reaching, by the fall of 
1954, over 50 million consumers every week, 
placing before these people hard-hitting sales 
massages which, the sales records show, 
moved these consumers to increase their 
consumption of milk, butter, cheese, and ice 
cream. 

Working closely with dairy distributors, re- 
tail food outlets and related food manufac- 
turers, the dairy farmers increased their 
merchandising program, seeing to it that 
consumers were reminded at their doorsteps 
or at the dairy cases in food stores or in 
restaurants to buy and use more dairy prod- 
ucts. The dairymen went to the food retail- 
ers and showed that the dairy departments 
could produce additional net profit with a 
small amount of added merchandising, and 
they offered the merchandising ideas. The 
dairy farmers, proud of what they had to sell 
and the sales program they were using, en- 
listed the support of the people in their own 
industry, the retailers and the people who 
manufacture foods that are natural partners 
with the various dairy products. The in- 
crease in this type of promotion became ap- 
parent in 1954 and has reached a flood stage 
in 1955. 

A pledge for the future 


A pledge for the future which could ma- 
terially affect the health of the American 
people as well as help to establish a more 
stable dairy industry is the 30-day-milk- 
test campaign which the dairy farmers are 
sponsoring as one part of their program to 
increase milk consumption. Based on nu- 
trition research, this idea calls for adults to 
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drink at least three glasses of milk every 
day. The dairymen in the various States 
are vying with each other to see which State 
can pledge the largest percentage of its pop- 
ulation to drink at least 3 glasses of milk 
every day for 30 days. 

Since medical studies show that an ade- 
quate intake of milk each day has a definite 
steadying influence on the nerves, the dairy- 
men took their 30-day-milk-test campaign 
to the Members of the United States Con- 
gress, gentlemen who have many nerve- 
wracking experiences everyday. The latest 
report is that this is one campaign that does 
not divide the Congress on party lines—all 
agree that milk drinking is a good habit. 

Dairymen have developed a sales campaign 
that begins with research, expands through 
advertising, merchandising, and public rela- 
tions. With a budget of slightly over $5 mil- 
lion in 1955, the dairymen have at last 
reached the stage where they can influence 
market trends measurably. They are in a 
position to take advantage of more oppor- 
tunities to increase sales of dairy foods. 
Their campaign is having results: people are 
not only repeating the slogans—You Never 
Outgrow Your Need for Milk and Drink at 
Least Three Glasses of Milk Every Day—but 
also are acting out those slogans everyday. 


IV. WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? SURPLUSES 
AGAIN? 


The question has been raised: even though 
the dairy industry is now approaching the 
end of the current surplus situation, is there 
not a good possibility that the dairy indus- 
try may slip backward again by forgetting 
the lessons that have been learned? 

Those who are in constant contact with 
the dairy farmers of the Nation don’t believe 
this will happen. Assuming that the econ- 
omy will not again soon, or ever, be disrupted 
by wars or rumors of wars, the future looks 
stable. 

Merrill Warnick, who operates his own 
dairy farm near Pleasant Grove, Utah, and 
who has served as president of the American 
Dairy Association for the past 2 years, says, 
“Dairy farmers have accepted sales promo- 
tion as part of their business of operating 
their farms. They realize that they have 
an obligation to build markets as well as to 
produce the finest milk possible. We have 
moved into a period when the dairyman is 
just as sound a businessman, and plans as 
much for the future, as any other person 
who is interested in protecting an invest- 
ment and earning a fair return on that in- 
vestment. 

“I have noted,” Warnick says, “a steady 
increase in optimism among dairymen in the 
past year. We have come a long way from 
the gloom that was sweeping through out in- 
dustry in the early months of 1953, when 
surpluses were once more piling up in gov- 
ernment warehouses. The prophets of 
gloom were predicting a dire future for the 
dairy farmer.’ We have moved forward, and 
we are optimistic because we have learned 
a fundamental lesson. No one should pro- 
duce a product unless he is willing to get 
out and sell that product to the people who 
can use it. We dairymen produce milk for 
consumption, not for warehouses, and we 
have fully realized that increasing consump- 
tion is not something that just happens— 
it is part of our job of dairy farming to carry 
out sales promotion programs.” 


Dairymen invest in the future 


Perhaps the best indication that the dairy- 
men throughout the country support the 
viewpoint of Merrill Warnick is the support 
they are giving to the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation. Dairymen in 44 States are partici- 
pating in the program, with more than 1 
million individual dairymen making the in- 
vestment. In 24 of these States the farmers 
allocate 2 cents for every 100 pounds of milk 
they produce for the sales campaign. In 
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other States the amount varies, but the 
trend is rapidly toward all dairymen co- 
operating on' the 2 cents basis. This pro- 
gram, when it reaches 2 cents in all the 
States, will provide a €10 to #12 million 
budget, which the dairymen have set as their 
goal to carry out a program that will reach 
into every American home every day to sell 
more dairy foods. And this sales campaign 
of the American Dairy Association is a spear- 
head program which is generating greatly ex- 
panded promotion by the many brand dairy 
distributors. 
V. MANY CHANGES OCCUR ON THE FARMS 


The business approach which dairy farm- 
ers have used in sales promotion is another 
indication of the business thinking of the 
dairy farmer in all his operations. The 
postwar readjustment period has brought 
the dairyman face to face with the necessity 
for greater efficiency in production as well 
as for salesmanship in the market place. 

All over America dairymen, in spite of 
lower incomes in recent years, have been in- 
vesting in the future on their farms. They 
lave been installing expensive machinery 
and equipment to cut labor costs. They 
have been adopting new ideas in herd man- 
agement and in production of feed. The 
Department of Agriculture has reported that, 
as of May of this year, milk production per 
cow set a new record, indicating that again 
in 1955 dairy farmers are making further 
strides toward greater efficiency by increas- 
ing milk yields per cow. 

In the processing and distribution of milk, 
the industry also continues to look forward 
and to make improvements. Many new 
ideas on ways to process and distribute the 
various dairy foods are under study in re- 
search projects. The industry is interested 
in reducing costs of processing and distri- 
bution. 


Government operations have protected con- 
sumers and farmers 


Government price-support operations, and 
other Government programs, have been very 
important in helping the dairy industry in 
its period of readjustment and preparation 
for the future. Without this help it is 
easily conceivable that in the past 10 years 
the industry would have gone through sev- 
eral violent economic fluctuations which 
would have caused tremendous § distress 
among several millions of farm families and 
could have caused shortages of milk and 
higher prices -for consumers. It is to the 
credit of the dairy industry that this period 
of Government price-support operations has 
been used to develop a program that prom- 
ises a future of expansion for the dairy 
industry and the well-being of the Nation. 

The dairy industry has been severely crit- 
icized for not having worked its way out 
of surpluses sooner than it has. The cost of 
price-support operations has been cited in 
condemning the dairy farmer. What many 
people forget is that, until a few years ago, 
the dairy farmer was constantly being urged 
to produce more efficiently. He reached a 
new Leight in eficiency during the wartime 
years. The dairy industry has made a rather 
rapid recovery from the wartime dislocation, 
considering that it involved reaching mil- 
lions of individual business operators to tell 
them why they must turn their attention to 
market building. There has been a revolu- 
tion in dairy-farm thinking in a short period 
of time. It is doubtful that any other in- 
dustry under the same circumstances would 
have moved forward any faster. 

The Government price-support operations 
have not guaranteed a profit to dairy farm- 
ers. Especially during the past 14 months, 
Since the support level was dropped from 
80 to 75 percent of parity, it has required 
extreme care on the part of the dairy farmer 
to balance his income and expenses. The 
income of dairy farmers in 1954 was more 

an $400 million below that of 1953, and 
this drop in income came mostly out of the 
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net profit of the dairy-farm families since 
expenses did not drop proportionately. 

The result has been that a large number 
of dairymen have turned to other enter- 
prises, either agricultural or outside of farm- 
ing. The decline in income forced dairymen 
to go in 1 of 2 directions, either tighten 
their belts and do those things which would 
improve the situation in the future or else 
leave dairying. 

Dairy farmers have shown every indica- 
tion that they prefer to build on a sound 
basis for good economic health rather than 
to risk strict controls over their operations. 
They now face the future with more confi- 
cence and much better prepared to meet 
the challenges ahead. 

The Government programs to aid the dairy 
farmer in his readjustment period have also 
been somewhat redirected in the past year. 
The appropriation of funds to increase milk 
consumption in schools, greatly strengthen- 
ing the entire school-lunch program, is one 
indication of this thinking. This is a pro- 
gram in cooperation with the States. Re- 
cent reports indicate that added milk for 
schoolchildren depends upon State action. 
Added milk in schools is reported to reach 
91 percent of the children in Washington, 
D. C., with the lowest level being 28 percent 
in New Jersey. It has been estimated that 
in 1955 school consumption of milk will ac- 
count for 1 percent of total production. 


VI., EXPANSION IN DAIRYING WILL BE THE NEXT 
STEP 


The challenges for dairying, if the people 
whose business it is to look ahead are right, 
will be in the field of expansion rather than 
contraction of milk production. The Census 
Bureau indicates that the population of this 
country will reach 177,500,000 people by 1960, 
which is only 5 years away. If consumption 
of milk equivalent should remain at the 1954 
level of slightly over 700 ponds per person 
per year, without any further increases, this 
alone would require almost nine billion ad- 
ditional pounds of milk each year by 1960. 

In the marketing year which ended March 
31, 1955, per capita consumption of milk 
equivalent was up 25 pounds per per- 
son, most of this coming in the last 6 months 
of the marketing year. If the per capita 
consumption of milk can be increased by 
25 pounds per person through each of the 
next 5 years, as it should be to meet mini- 
mum nutritional requirements and as dairy- 
men are confident their expanded sales pro- 
gram will accomplish, the demand for milk 
would be increased by another 414 billion 

unds of milk by 1960. The combination 
of increased population and added per capi- 
ta consumption, on this basis, would mean 
the Nation would be using over 137 billion 
pounds of milk each year, as compared with 
1954 production of 123.5 billion pounds. 

Dairy farmers will be able to meet this in- 
creased demand for milk because they are 
preparing themselves today for growth in 
the future. They are becoming much more 
efficient production engineers and will make 
greater progress as market demands make it 
profitable to increase production. 


Transition period for agriculture is still 
underway 


American agriculture has gone through, 
in a relatively short period of time, a change 
that oftentimes has not been fully under- 
stood by those outside of agriculture. Pro- 
duction of food and fibre has become a very 
highly specialized business, requiring large 
amounts of skill and capital combined with 
careful management. Not too many years 
ago agriculture was largely on a subsistence 
basis, with each farm trading or bartering its 
small surplus of food for nonagricultural 
necessities. Farms did not represent a large 
market for other American industries in 
spite of the fact that the majority of Ameri- 
cans lived on farms, 

Today agricultural enterprises are huge 
consumers of products from the factories of 
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other industries. The dairy industry, for ex- 
ample, uses more trucks than any other in- 
dustry in America and employs millions of 
people to produce, process, and distribute 
dairy products. The transition from sub=- 
sistence agriculture to today’s highly spe- 
cialized business-farming still continues, and 
it is well for the American business commu- 
nity to recognize that this transition is still 
continuing. It would be well to recognize, 
too, that farmers are working every day to 
speed that transition, to put their operations 
on a sounder business basis. 

The dairy farmer of 1955 has proved his 
business ability, and he is using that ability 
and knowledge to put his industry in the 
forefront of economic progress. His indus- 
try is moving into a role of greater leader- 
ship, in the food field and in all industry, a 
role suitable for an industry that accounts 
for over $9 billion in retail food sales each 
year. 


Take the Public Health Service and the 
Office of Education Out of Party 
Pelitics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
adopt a workable administration of the 
Salk vaccine program becomes more 
tragic each day. As of this moment, a 
plan has been developed by the Depart- 
ment, but it is very, very late even if it 
should prove workable. The person di- 
rectly responsible for the bungling is 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Last 
week she made the incredible statement 
that “nobody could have foreseen” the 
demand for the vaccine. She made this 
statement in spite of the fact that the 
Government of neighboring Canada had 
foreseen the need and had innoculated 
1 million children without any ill effects. 
Critics of Mrs. Hobby are being accused 
of partisanship by some of the Repub- 
lican leaders. Surely, the health of the 
children of this Nation transcends par- 
tisanship, as does their education. The 
blunt fact is that a major Government 
department has failed dismally and is 
deserving of honest criticism. 

While children all over the Nation 
waited for enough Salk vaccine to pro- 
tect them from polio, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
bumbled around in a feeble attempt to 
formulate a plan which they should have 
had ready a long time ago. The result 
has been such terrible confusion that 
no one really knows what is going on. 
We do know, however, that once again 
distribution of the vaccine has been 
stopped and the children are still wait- 
ing. It is a disgraceful situation. The 
Department has announced a “voluntary 
plan” calling for a $28 million Federal 
fund to insure that needy children get 
shots. All of us applauded the sugges- 
tion, but we have seen no action on it as 
yet. Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of the De- 
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partment, has not defined “needy chil- 
dren.” My feeling is that every child in 
the Nation, regardless of economic status, 
is needy and that the Department had 
better get the program straightened out 
and underway quickly. The question of 
economic status can be ironed out after 
all children have been immunized, at 
least temporarily. Polio germs do not 
carry Dunn and Bradstreet around with 
them, of this we can be certain. 

It should be clear to everyone by this 
time that vital technical services like 
public health and education should not 
and must not be subjected to party poli- 
tics. 

By their very nature public health and 
education are nonpartisan. They belong 
to all the people, and not to just one po- 
litical party. Today, under party domi- 
nation, they are the victims of political 
circumstance, targets of fire by those who 
believe, with good and sufficient reasons, 
that these technical services are being 
capitalized for party advantage. Under 
the present setup this will continue to be 
the case. 

Let us look at the situation the Office 
of Education is in for a minute. Because 
it bears the party banner, the figures of 
the United States Office of Education on 
the school-housing crisis are widely chal- 
lenged. It is charged and denied that 
figures have been shaped to fit the needs 
of party politics and political expedi- 
ency. 

Party strife has bedeviled the Office of 
Education for years. Under the flag of 
each major party it has had troubles 
aplenty. John Studebaker under the 
Democrats and Earl McGrath under the 
Republicans resigned in protest over 
party interference. 

Dr. Worth McClure, exective secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators, said recently that— 

The present fiascos in Health and Educa- 
tion bear a stern lesson. For years the med- 
ical profession strove to make the Public 
Health Service an independent agency, only 
yielded to the Eisenhower administration's 
request for a trial of HEW. For years the 
education profession and friends of the 
schools sought independent status for the 
United States Ojfice of Education, found 
themselves alone in opposing establishment 
of HEW. 

The USOE (Office of Education) should be 
administered by an independent board ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate for long overlapping terms. 
The board, not a political figure, should ap- 
point the Commissioner. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

You can write your Congressman for a 
copy of H. R. 5828, a bill to liberate the 
United States Office, introduced by Con- 
gressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
Jersey. If you like the bill, tell your Con- 
gressman so. State presidents should ask 
their members, their boards, their teachers, 
and friends of the schools to do likewise. 

State conferences and community con- 
ferences on education can discuss this ques- 
tion. States interested in Federal aid have 
a very vital stake in a politically independ- 
ent Office of Education. 

The present sad state of affairs will con- 
tinue until the Office of Education is freed 
from party control. Until that is done don’t 
blame the Secretary and the Commissioner. 
They are caught in the web of party politics 
from which there is no escape until the web 
is cut. 
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The Hoover Commission has now se- 
verely criticized the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as well 
as the Bureau of the Budget, for not ask- 
ing Congress for money for a vast back- 
log of medical research projects. Some 
of these, it indicated, might yield drama- 
tic results, comparable to the Salk vac- 
cine discovery. In its report to the Con- 
gress on May 31, the Commission lashed 
out at inadequate support of medical 
schools where research technicians are 
trained and much basic medical research 
is done. It said that no greater instance 
of university research could be cited than 
the work of Dr. Jonas E. Salk on the new 
polio vaccine at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Noting that the Nation is short of both 
technicians and doctors, the Commission 
said “We cannot afford stagnation of our 
medical research in our medical schools 
or the training of our physicians.” 


It went on to say that a backlog of 
723 important research projects totaling 
about $7,400,000 are lined up in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. It said, how- 
ever, that the National Institutes of 
Health predicts it will not start any in 
the fiscal year starting July 1 ‘‘because 
funds have not been requested by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (which runs the National Insti- 
tutes of Health) or the Bureau of the 
Budget. We are concerned over the ap- 
parent failure of the executive branch 
to indicate these backlog projects to the 
Congress,” the Commission said. 


For the information of my colleagues, 
I include here an editorial from the 
Trenton Evening Times, the splendid 
statement by Dr. McClure, a letter by Dr. 
Frederick Hipp, executive secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association, and an 
article by Cyril J. O’Brien, able Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Trentonian, 
all of which discuss various aspects of 
one of the most important issues facing 
the country today: 
[From the Trenton Evening Times of May 

25, 1955] 


MAGNIFICENT? 


The American people, caught in the dis- 
graceful snarl involving the Salk vaccine 
program, may be pardoned for wondering 
why Canada has been able to meet this 
challenge in an orderly and efficient manner 
ig we have been bogged down in confu- 
sion. 

Canada tested school children last year 
with vaccine produced in the nonprofit 
Connaught Medical Research Laboratories 
affliated with the University of Toronto. 
With as much—but no more—advance notice 
as we had that tests of the vaccine would 
prove overwhelmingly favorable, Canada’s 
Minister of Health placed orders with the 
same laboratories for all the vaccine needed 
to inoculate all school children. He then 
contracted with the governments of the 
nine provinces to purchase their shares on 
a 50-50 basis. The Connaught Laboratories 
made all its tests last year, before any clamor 
could develop or any demand was imparative, 

More than a million Canadian children 
shave now received their first shot and will 
get another before the school term ends. 
Not one child has contracted polio after 
vaccination and the government has an- 
nounced that in spite of United States ex- 
perience, it sees no reason to suspend its 
program. 
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Canadian authorities, who have felt no 
pressure and have had complete control at 
all times, have privately attributed some of 
our troubles to “pressures” generated by 
shortages and popular demand. A similar 
conclusion is implicit in the declaration by 
Basil O’Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, that 
“when you solve a problem in research it 
becomes subject to politics, supply and de- 
mand, and the economic factors of com- 
petition.” 

In the light of the dismal record, the com- 
ment of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary 
of Education, Health, and Welfare, that “no 
one could have foreseen the public demand 
for the Salk vaccine,” becomes incredibly 
inane. And President Eisenhower’s charac- 
terization of the job done by Mrs, Hobby as 
“magnificent” is fatuous. 


— 


THE SECRETARY'S LETTER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1955. 

Don't blame Secretary Hobby. 

Don’t blame the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Don’t blame the United States Office of 
Education. 

Don't blame their political attackers. 

Blame instead the stupid governmental 
setup which subjects vital technical services 
like public health and education to party 
politics. 

By their very nature public health and 
education are nonpartisan. They belong to 
all the people, not to just one political party. 
Today under party domination they are the 
victims of political circumstance, targets of 
fire by those who suspicion their technical 
services are being capitalized for party ad- 
vantage. And it will always be so under the 
present setup. 

Today, because it bears the party flag, the 
United States Public Health Service and its 
charming political superior, the Secretary of 
HEW, are haled before congressional inves- 
tigating committees. Amid a welter of ac- 
cusations, the campaign against crippling 
polio marks time. 

Don't blame the attackers. That’s party 
politics. 

How very fortunate for American boys and 
girls that the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis is a nonpartisan institution. 

Because it bears the party banner, figures 
of the United States Office of Education on 
the school-housing crisis are widely chal- 
lenged. It is charged and denied that figures 
have been shaped to fit political expediency. 
Demands have been made that both the 
Commissioner and his superior, the Secre- 
tary of HEW, resign. Sad thing is that, true 
or not, in a time of school crisis when its 
services are most needed, the voice of the 
USOE is heard with suspicion by large por- 
tions of public and Congress. 

Party strife has bedeviled the USOE for 
years. Under the flag of each major party it 
has had troubles aplenty. John Studebaker, 
under the Democrats, and Earl McGrath, un- 
der the Republicans, resigned in protest over 
party interference. 


WHEN WILL HEALTH AND EDUCATION LEARN? 


The present fascos in Health and Educa- 
tion bear a stern lesson. For years the 
medical profession strove to make the Public 
Health Service an independent agency, only 
yielded to the Eisenhower administration's 
request for a trial of HEW. For years the 
education profession and friends of the 
schools sought independent status for the 
United States Office of Education, found 
themselves alone in opposing establishment 
of HEW. 

The USOE should be administered by an 
independent Board appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate 
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for long overlapping terms. The Board, not 
a political figure, should appoint the Com- 
missioner. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


You can write your Congressman for a copy 
of H. R. 5828, a bill to liberate the United 
States Office of Education, introduced by 
Congrersman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
Jersey. If you like the bill, tell your Con- 
gressman so. tate presidents should ask 
their members, their boards, their teachers, 
and friends of the schools to do likewise. 

State conferences and community con- 
ferences on education can discuss this ques- 
tion. States interested in Federal aid have 
a very vital stake in a politically independent 
Office of Education. 

The present sad state of affairs will con- 
tinue until the Office of Education is freed 
from party control. Until that is done don’t 
blame the Secretary and the Commissioner. 
They are caught in the web of party politics 
from which there is no escape until the web 
is cut. f 

Yours truly, 
WORTH McCrore, 
Executive Secretary. 
New JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, N. J., May 10, 1955. 
Mr. CYRIL J. O'BRIEN, ‘ 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Dear Mr. O'BRIEN: I heartily endorse Con- 
gressman FRANK THOMPSON’s bill to establish 
a National Board of Education that would 
appoint the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

The present status of the United States 
Commissioner of Education makes him a di- 
rect tool of the political party in power. 
Two Commissioners of Education have re- 
signed in recent years because they could 
not tolerate the political position in which 
they found themselves. The present United 
States Commissioner of Education, appointed 
by President Eisenhower, was an eminent 
educator and highly respected. However, he 
las already lost the confidence of leading 
educators in the Nation because he has been 
attempting to carry out the dictates of the 
political leaders in Washington. 

Education deserves something far better 
than this. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation should not be subject to the whims 
of a political party. Congressman THOMP- 
£0Nn’s bill is a very good bill and deserves the 
support of every Senator and Representative, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK L. Hipp, 
Executive Secretary. 


[From the Trenton Trentonian of May 26, 
1955] 


TRENTON GOES TO WASHINGTON—THOMPSON 
Brut Wovup Cur EDUCATION-POLITICS TIES 


(By Cyril J. O’Brien) 

WASHINGTON, May 25.—Don’'t blame Secre- 
tary Hobby, the United States Public Health 
Service or their political attackers in all of 
the furore of charges and countercharges in 
the alleged mishandling of the polio vaccine. 

It all goes much deeper than that. The 
roots of the blame lie in a governmental 
setup which subjects vital technical services 
like personal health and education to party 
Politics. 

By their very nature, public health and 
education are nonpartisan. They belong to 
all the people, not to just one political party. 
Today, under party domination, they are the 
Victims of political circumstance, targets of 
fire by those who suspect their services are 
being capitalized for party advantage. And 
it will always be so under the present Fed- 
eral system. 

was essentially the warning this week 

Of the high-powered American Association of 
ool Administrators. Their premise had 
the backing of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and other educational asso- 
ciations and educators. 

There was good reason for sounding off this 
week for finally on the records of the Con- 
gress there was a vitally significant bill aimed 
at changing this damaging and dangerously 
political pattern. It is H. R. 5828 introduced 
by Congressman Frank THOMPSON to sever 
politics and the Office of Education by mak- 
ing the latter a totally independent office. 


BOARD WOULD APPOINT COMMISSIONER 


The Office of Education would be under 
the control of a general board of education 
composed of distinguished citizens ap- 
pointed by the President with consent of 
the Senate for long overlapping terms. Such 
a board would appoint the Commissioner of 
Education instead of the President as is now 
the case. It would not be a Cabinet post, 
and an arm of the administration. It 
would belong to the people guided by the 
sober judgment of nonpartisan laymen, look- 
ing to a professional executive office to sug- 
gest programs of evaluation, amendment, or 
approval. 

This national board, of course, would have 
no jurisdiction over State or local curricu- 
lum or other educational policies. Actually, 
the functions of the Office of Education 
would remain exactly as now defined in stat- 
utes. 

Strongly endorsing Congressman THOMP- 
SON’s bill is Dr. Frederick L. Hipp, executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation. He said: 

“The present status of the Commissioner 
of Education makes him a direct tool of the 
political party in power. Two Commission- 
ers of Education have resigned in recent 
years because they could not tolerate the 
political position in which they found them- 
selves. 

“The present United States Commissioner 
of Education appointed by President Eisen- 
hower was an eminent educator and highly 
respected. However, he has already lost the 
confidence of leading educators in the Na- 
tion because he has been attempting to carry 
out the dictates of the political leaders in 
Washington. 

“Education deserves something far better 
than this. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation should not be subject to the whims 
of a political party. x 

“Congressman THOMPSON’S bill is a very 
good bill and deserves the support of every 
Senator and Representative.” 

[From the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of June 1, 1955] 


Hoover Favors RISE IN RESEARCH 
(By Lee Nichols) 


The Hoover Commission told Congress yes- 
terday that the armed services have too little 
“daring and imagination” in developing 
“radical” new weapons and are neglecting 
“basic” research such as led to the atomic 
bomb. 

The Commission’s task force noted that 
research, development, and design operations 
“are, in general, best performed by civilian 
agencies.” The Commission advisers pro- 
posed that some $125 million such work 
now performed by the military be shifted 
to colleges, nonprofit institutions, and in- 
dustrial concerns. 

In its report to the lawmakers the Com- 
mission also rapped Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby’s 
Welfare Department and President Eisen- 
hower’s Budget Bureau for not asking Con- 
gress for money for a vast backlog of medi- 
cal research projects. Some of these, it in- 
dicated, might yield “dramatic” results com- 
parable to the Salk vaccine discovery. 

The Commission, headed by former Presl- 
dent Herbert. Hoover, made public its latest 
report on Government reforms. It deals 
with the Government’s vast research activi- 
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ties. It said this work now is handled by 29 
agencies and is slated to cost some $2,400,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year starting July 1. 


MOST OF IT FOR MILITARY 


Of this sum, about $2,050,000,000 is 
planned for military research, a vast Jump 
from the $29 million spent on figuring out 
new weapons in 1940. 

But the Commission, indicating it does 
not even think this huge sum is adequate, 
said United States strategy and tactics can 
Keep ahead of those of potential aggressors 
“sonly to the extent that research and de- 
velopment. provide superior design of 
weapons.” 

The Commission indorsed 13 of 15 recom- 
mendations by its military research task 
force, headed by Mervin J. Kelly, president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. It said 
these could be put into effect by the mili- 
tary agencies without congressional action. 

Included was a proposal to set up a com- 
mittee of “outstanding basic and applied 
scientists” to “canvass periodically the needs 
and -opportunities * * * for radically new 
weapons systems.” S 

The committee would be appointed by the 
Assistant Defense Secretary for Research and 
Development, who would carry out its recom- 
mendations “where action is indicated.” 

In making this proposal, the task force 
said it agreed with criticism that the Armed 
Forces “are not sufficiently daring and imagi- 
native in their approach to radically new 
weapons and weapons systems.” 

The task force also recommended that 
“basic research” by the military be “signifi- 
cantly increased” beyond its present $20 
million yearly level. The group noted that 
basic research is behind all progress in new 
weapons, and termed the present rate of this 
fundamental research by the military serv- 
ices inadequate. 

Basic research is the study of fundamental 
scientific principles and phenomena, not 
necessarily aimed at any immediate use. 

Many of the task force’s other recommen- 
dations involved reorganization of the re- 
search setup of the military services. It 
found much to praise in recent improve- 
ments, particularly in the Air Force, and 
much to criticize. 

It called for new assistant secretaries for 
research in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
similar to that office already in existence in 
the Defense Department. 

It urged that the customary job rotation 
of military officers be reduced for research 
experts. It said current practices ignore the 
urgent need for increased specialization. 

The task force said the military arms 
should study their growing needs for techni- 
cal officers and if need be, as the task force 
expects, provide generally for an expanding 
number of trained research Officers. 

The commission did not specifically en- 
dorse this recommendation, saying only that 
it would require legislation. The commis- 
sion did recommend longer duty tours for 
military officers in research work, as its task 
force proposed, and said such officers should 
be given the same rights and promotions as 
if they were rotated to other jobs. 

UNIVERSITY WORK PRAISED 


The commission lashed out at inadequate 
support of medical schools where research 
technicians are trained and much basic med- 
ical research is done. 

It said “no greater instance” of university 
research could be cited than the work of Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk on the new polio vaccine at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Noting that the Nation is short of both 
technicians and doctors, the Commission 
said “we cannot afford stagnation of our 
medical research in our medical schools or 
the training of our physicians.” 

It went on to say that a backlog of 723 
important research projects totaling about 
$7,400,C00 are lined up in the National In- 
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stitutes of Health. But it said the NIH pre- 
dicts it will not start any in the fiscal year 
starting July 1 “because funds have not been 
requested by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (which runs the NIH) 
or the Bureau of the Budget.” 

“We are concerned over the apparent fail- 
ure of the executive branch to indicate these 
backlog projects to the Congress,” the Com- 
mission said. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., a 
Commission member, said on this, however, 
that information on the subject is conveyed 
to Members of Congress during budget 
hearings. 

“Possibly, this results from the belief that 
Congress will be more receptive to requests 
for funds devoted to projects likely to pro- 
duce startling and dramatic results,” the 
Commission said. “But it should be noted 
that there are also the dramatic accom- 
plishments of basic and medical research.” 


County Agricultural Stabilization and 


Conservation Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union’s Washington 
Newsletter of May 6, 1955 contains an 
article which gives a completely errone- 
ous impression of the changes that have 
been made in county agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committees 
and the reasons for those changes. A 
careful reading of the statement which 
follows will clearly reveal the false pic- 
ture which is presented: 

The restriction on consecutive terms of 
office for community committeemen has 
been removed by an amendment to the Sec- 
retary’s regulations governing ASC county 
and community committeemen. This com- 
pletes the reversal of the Secretary's attempt 
last year to prohibit the election of experi- 
enced PMA community and county commit- 
teemen. A last-minute amendment to the 
sliding-scale price support bill last summer 
by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, prevented the Secretary's new 
election rules from applying to county com- 
mitteemen, but experienced community 
committeemen fell under the ban. This 
latest ruling erases the penalty placed on 
experience, but not until after a completely 
new slate of community committeemen had 


been selected under the temporary opera- - 


tion of the regulation that has now been 
eliminated. Moreover, a small, select nomi- 
nating committee set up by the regulations 
still will choose nominees for both county 
and community committees. Some critics 
are saying that Benson put the regulation 
into effect just long enough to eliminate 
Democrats from the committees, and now 
that as many Republicans as possible have 
been put on the committee he has changed 
the rules so they can stay on. 


In States where community commit- 
tees are elected at meetings, nominations 
are made directly by farmers at the 
meeting. Where election is by mail, 
nominees are chosen by a community 
election board and through petitions 
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signed by 10 or more farmers. Commu- 
nity election boards consist of three 
farmers living in the community. They 
are named each year by the county elec- 
tion board, of which the county exten- 
sion agent is chairman, and on which the 
SCS, FHA, and each general farm or- 
ganization operating in the county are 
represented. Nominees for the county 
ASC committee are chosen directly by 
delegates at a county convention, the 
delegates being the community commit- 


‘tee chairmen elected by the farmers. 


In view of the election process de- 
scribed above, it is absurd to suggest that 
the purpose of imposition and removal 
of the limit of three consecutive terms 
of office for community committeemen 
was to replace Democrats with Republi- 
cans. Membership on these committees 
now, as always, tends to reflect the politi- 
cal sentiments of the community each 
serves. Many committees are and have 
always been nonpartisan, with repre- 
sentatives from both major political 
parties serving on the same committee. 

The limit on consecutive terms of office 
for community and county committee- 
men was adopted partly to answer criti- 
cism by farmers and others that there 
was a tendency for committeemen to 
perpetuate themselves in office, and 
partly to revitalize the committee system 
by assuring that fresh viewpoints would 
from time to time be brought to bear on 
local farm problems. It was eliminated 
after legislative action prevented appli- 
cation of the principle to county com- 
mitteemen. Since the limit could not be 
applied to county committeemen who are 
a much more important part of the com- 
mittee system, it was subsequently re- 
moved by administrative action for 
community committeemen. Removal of 
the limitation on community committee- 
men was not made effective at the time 
the legislation was passed because com- 
munity committee election had already 
been completed in a number of States. 

Thus it will be seen that the reasons 
for changes in the election procedure of 
these committeemen was not political 
but rather to improve the membership of 
the committee and the service which 
they can render to the areas they repre- 
sent. 


A Talk With Prime Minister Eden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a very informative article 
written by David Lawrence, one of the 
ablest writers on governmental affairs 
in the United States. Mr. Lawrence is 
Spending several weeks in Europe and 
this article was written after a long in- 
terview with Sir Anthony Eden, the 
British Prime Minister, 
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The article is as follows: 

A TALK WrrH PRIME MINISTER EpEn—BiG 
4 TALKS Witt Be Most INTENSIVE Er- 
FORT Ever Mape To Apsusr Great DIF- 
FERENCES 


(By David Lawrence) 


Lonpon, May 31.—Allied solidarity, which 
is so essential to the United States and Great 
Britain in dealing with the delicate problems 
of the world, was never as strong as it is 
today in the all-important period of prepara- 
tion for the four-power conference between 
the heads of states. 

This correspondent had an opportunity 
to lunch and then to talk alone for an hour 
with Prime Minister Eden at his country 
place over the weekend holiday, and the 
net impression is that the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain under- 
stand each other thoroughly “at the 
summit.” 

The Prime Minister doesn’t give inter- 
views, and what he says in a private chat 
cannot be quoted. But it isn’t necessary 
now to reveal details or to describe plans for 
the future, as these will unfold in due time. 
What is vital is to know that the American 
viewpoint is understood and that there is no 
lack of information on the state of American 
opinion or on the views of the leaders in the 
United States concerning the possible direc- 
tion that the four-power conference might 
conceivably take. 

The pitfalls of international conferences 
are known only too well, and especially the 
danger of any formula that resembles the 
Yalta experience, when agreements at the 
top level came to such a tragic result later 
on. Nor is there today any thought that 
public opinion in any country can be ignored 
as heads of states reach ccnclusions of their 
own. A healthier attitude toward the idea 
of a four-power meeting is developing at the 
moment primarily because those participat- 
ing will necessarily be looking over their own 
shoulders at the reactions back home, and 
this does not exclude the spokesman for 
Soviet Russia. 

Misgivings may remain and skepticism 
may not be erased until deeds of good faith 
are consummated, but there is a significant 
fact which stands out above all others. This 
is that the heads of the Governments of 
Britain, the United States, and France will 
enter the conference with a wholehearted 
desire to make it succeed and to bring about 
as much agreement on existing issues as is 
possible. 

There is indeed something even more 
hopeful. It is the decision to explore and 
search for solutions without a deadline that 
limits the duration of the inquiry itself. 
There will be no feeling that only 3 days or 
3 weeks have been allotted for the effort of 
the foreign ministers to bring about a meet- 
ing of minds, For, if agreement -doesn't 
come at once, there is a determination to 
try again at another conference and another 
and another. What it means is that the 
world will be witnessing perhaps the most 
intensive effort ever made between major 
governments to find a common ground for 
adjustment of existing differences. 

Once it becomes known in Moscow that 
there is 100 percent sincerity behind the 
allied approach and that many fundamental 
questions, such as the future independence 
of the states often referred to as satellites, 
cannot be laid aside, the way is opened to a 
progressive handling of the most delicate 
of issues, Unification of Germany, for ex- 
ample, presents a problem closely related 
to reduction of armaments generally. This 
cannot be postponed, however, till the 
millennium comes. There have to be free 
elections in Germany so that a truly inde- 
pendent government can emerge. Certainly 
it is better to bring into being a unified 
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Germany now than to let a divided Germany 
remain as a source of dissension in Burope. 

Once an independent and reunited Ger- 
many, resulting from free elections, is a 
reality, the way will be opened for the ulti- 
mate restoration of independence to the 
other states of Europe. It is, of course, 
very important for the Western allies not to 
leave the Eastern European countries with 
a feeling that they are being neglected. On 
the contrary, their status will inevitably be 
reexamined, which in itself is a source of 
hope. 

Sir Anthony is well aware of the enormous 
responsibilities just entrusted him in the 
domestic as well as the international sense. 

. The election was a wholehearted vote of con- 
fidence in the Conservative government 
which, while not presided over any longer 
by Sir Winston Churchill, nevertheless ben- 
efits by the constant personal contacts be- 
tween the former Prime Minister and the 
incumbent. 

To an American observer, however, it is 
good news to discover that there is such an 
intimate understanding in the mind of Sir 
Anthony Eden of the cross-currents of Amer- 
ican opinion. For here is a man with a 
long and practical experience in the dilem- 
mas that personal diplomacy faces. Nowa- 
days -all the world is frightened by the de- 
structive power of the hydrogen bomb. Let 
nobody assume that the heads of states to- 
day—and this includes Russia—are un- 
aware of the universal demand that a way 
must be found to keep war as a last resort 
from ever happening. 


The Administration Highway Eiil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the high- 
way problem now occupies the thoughts 
of many people in and out of Govern- 
ment. As I have given considerable 
thought to this and related problems I 
want to begin by saying that neither the 
Gore bill nor the Cabinet Policy Com- 
mittee report, in my opinion, will become 
law. The peace and prosperity the 
country is enjoying under President 
Eisenhower’s leadership is not going to 
be disrupted by petty politics no matter 
who practices such. He will be just as 
quick to criticise his own Cabinet’s ac- 
tion if he thinks it wrong as he will be 
to speak out against those who are play- 
ing petty politics. 

The most recent example of his stead- 
fast integrity occurred in connection 
with the postal-pay veto when many 
were urging him to give ground for the 
Sake of political expediency. Ike’s reply 
was that he had gone as far as he could 
£o in good conscience and he would not 
yield 30 cents for political purposes. 
Whether he was right or wrong he did 
not budge an inch, or rather he did not 
budge six-tenths of 1 percent. In the 
history of this administration one thing 
Stands out clearly: President Eisen- 
hower’s leadership is of concern to both 
Parties. His policies have been so uni- 
Versally accepted by the electorate that 
the Republicans are fearful he might not 
seek reelection and the Democrats are 
Shaking in their boots lest he does. Now 
I say, Mr. Speaker, let every Republican 
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and thinking Democrat get behind our 
President particularly when we are talk- 
ing about something as vital and essen- 
tially nonpolitical as our highways. My 
constituents are becoming increasingly 
concerned about the confusion that has 
resulted from the efforts of the adminis- 
tration to create the new and _ better 
highways the Nation needs. Ishare their 
concern, primarily because what has al- 
ways been essentially a nonpolitical sub- 
ject has, in recent months, become in- 
creasingly political. Politics, while 
necessary and desirable in our national 
life, has no place in the solution of grave 
economic problems relating to our na- 
tional transportation system: Needless 
to add, no amount of politics as usual 
will build a single inch of new highway. 

Today, we have the spectacle of politics 
in the highway program not only in Con- 
gress, and in the executive branch, but 
also in the transportation industry it- 
self, where it is evident from the report 
of the President’s Cabinet Policy Com- 
mittee, forms of transportation that 
compete with interstate motor carriers 
are seeking to legalize selective rate cut- 
ting and otherwise tamper with our 
highway transportation. If, while we try 
to solve the problems of meeting our 
increasing national demands for high- 
way transport, we allow the trucking in- 
dustry to go down under the weight of 
the attacks on it, we will surely be in- 
dulging in foolishness. We also have the 
spectacle of opposition for opposition’s 
sake here in Congress. It seems that 
every time the administration comes for- 
ward with a piece of constructive think- 
ing, the postal raise, minimum wages, 
farm policies, to name just a few in ad- 
dition to the highway program, opposi- 
tion is raised and a new measure is pro- 
posed, often without any motive behind 
it other than sheer opposition. 

Our Nation has far outgrown its high- 
way system. We now have over 58 mil- 
lion vehicles on our highways. What 
we desperately need is less talk about 
this “plan” or some other “report” and 
more action to get the four-lane high- 
ways we must have within the next 10 
years or so. We certainly could do with 
less politics in and out of competing 
forms of transportation. The trucking 
industry itself has not met the chal- 
lenges to it with any great degree of acu- 
men. Competition between various forms 
of trucking such as contract and for-hire 
carriers, as well as the apparent lack of 
interest in the other fellow’s problem 
has created an atmosphere in which the 
truck industry itself is responsible, in a 
great measure, for its present plight. 
When we consider those who are con- 
cerned with truck ownership, produc- 
tion or maintenance, the total truck em- 
ployment figure is gigantic indeed. Un- 
fortunately, when we attempt to abscribe 
to this mass group any real concern for 
the general welfare of the motor-carrier 
industry, we are faced with divergent 
viewpoints and wasted effort. In other 
words, the industry concerned with its 
own salvation has found it impossible, 
by. reason of internal stress and politics, 
to tell a coherent story to the public. If 
this industry were not of a major con- 
cern to our general domestic welfare, 
then I suppose we could say, “who cares 
about the future of the trucking indus- 


‘state commerce. 
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try?” Unfortunately, this industry is 
so closely tied to the public welfare 
that no one can say “put your own house 
in order before you come to Congress.” 

I recently had the pleasurable experi- 
ence of visting in California, and a re- 
spected member of the trucking industry 
with many years of experience put this 
problem to me in substantially this fash- 
ion: There is a relatively limited number 
of responsible people in the trucking in- 
dustry to whom Congress can look for 
leadership in the solution of their prob- 
lems in the State and Federal jurisdic- 
tions in which they operate.’ Unfor- 
tunately, special groups tend to obtain 
special favors for themselves from legis- 
lators. These groups are not interested 
in the problems of their neighbors who 
are in the same business of hauling the 
Nation’s commerce. They are inclined 
to take the attitude: “Well, we got ours, 
so who cares about the others?” Asa 
friend of the trucking industry, I want 
to tell it publicly to get its house in 
order. I want to say the same thing to 
the Nation’s rail carriers. The Nation’s 
rail carriers ought to awaken to the 
needs of motor transport. Instead of 
trying to stifle motor transport compe- 
tition, they ought to be asking Congress 
to do something about legislation to 
build new four-lane highways. Safety 
requires we do something. Last year, 


-36,000 people were killed on the open 


roads. National defense needs are such 
that if a major emergency were to befall 
any one of our cities tomorrow, the 
chances of its civilian population sur- 
viving in any great measure would be 
far less than 5 or 10 years from now 
with super highways available for evacu- 
ation. 

Over and beyond the confusion and 
politics which seems to have taken over 
our highway program, we have a situa- 
tion in some of the States which has 
placed an intolerable burden upon inter- 
I refer to so-called 
third-structure tax laws which have 
destroyed reciprocity as to highway com- 
merce between some of the most impor- 
tant producing and distributing centers 
in the Nation. Here again, through con- 
fusion and the dissipation of funds for 
road construction, we have the serious 
threat that highway commerce will not 
be able to survive all the various opera- 
tions that are being performed on it. 
I say let us stop the bickering and get 
the highways built. Wecan doit by issu- 
ing special bonds which will insure com- 
pletion of a program in 10 years. 
Increased revenue from increasing traf- 
fic would go far toward retiring such 
bonds in record time. While we are wait- 
ing for the bonds to mature, the Federal 
gasoline tax would carry the burden. 
This would be eminently sensible for it 
is clear that the proceeds from the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax have been dissipated in 
many ways not related to highway im- 
provement. Under such a proposal, the 
States could devote their funds to the 
building of roads which are outside the 
scope of the Federal program. Thus we 
would have a State and a Federal road 
system growing to proper proportions 
side by side. 

The trucking industry of this Nation, 
I am assured, is fully cognizant of the 
needs and the benefits of all our citizens 
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to be derived from highways which would 
meet the demands of our growing traffic. 
All it needs is to be treated fairly. It 
asks no special privileges, nor would I or 
anyone else I know grant any. In treat- 
ing such a vital industry fairly, we must 
understand that attempts to give rail- 
roads. a competitive advantage over 
trucking by changing our national trans- 
portation policy and virtually nullifying 
rate regulation in favor of rail carriers 
may result in a situation where the cure 
is worse than the disease. When we get 
the roads we need, will there be a strong, 
dynamic trucking industry around to 
haul the goods we use? Let us use good 
sense and have done with confusion. In 
my judgment, Congress should pass the 
administration highway bill promptly, 
reject the recommendations of the Cabi- 
net Committee, and tell the States 
they cannot third-structure interstate 
trucking out of existence. When this is 
done, we will have accomplished our 
national highway objectives. 


A 10-Year Memorial to Man’s Hope 


for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this month the United States 
and the other nations of the world join 
together to celebrate the 10th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the United 
Nations. It is an occasion well worthy 
of celebration. The United Nations was 
born when World War I was still in 
progress. Since that time it has indeed 
done much to further the cause of 
world peace and the betterment of the 
conditions under which the peoples of 
the world live. Though the United Na- 
tions has not succeeded in its quest for 
permanent world peace, it can certainly 
truthfully be called a 10-year memorial 
to man’s hope for peace. So long as we 
and the other nations of the world sup- 


port and work through this organization | 


there is hope that the world will not be 
enveloped in the holocaust of world 
war Ill. Therefore, it gave me a great 
deal of pleasure to read that President 
Eisenhower had decided to postpone his 
fishing trip to New England in favor of 
attending the coming celebration. Asan 
editorial in the New York Times of 
June 1, 1955, said, there are bigger and 
more important fish to catch in San 
Francisco than in New England. The 
editorial referred to above speaks the 
sentiments of mankind on this occasion 
and I therefore include it here: 
In DEEPER WATERS 

President Eisenhower has wisely decided 
that it will be better for him to be in San 
Francisco when the United Nations opens 
its 10-year memorial program on June 20 
than to be up in New Hampshire or Maine 
fishing. The President's plans to make a 
swing through New England were made, no 
doubt, before it was realized that in their 
original form they would conflict with the 
San Francisco meeting. Or perhaps they 
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were made before it was realized how impor- 
tant, how deeply symbolic of humanity’s 
war weariness, the San Francisco meeting 
might be. At any rate he has postponed 
them and will go to San Francisco. 

There will be good fishing in Maine when 
he gets there. A fisherman as well guided 
as a President of the United States always 
is, may take trout in the rivers or bass in 
the lakes, big and little. In the smell of 
wood smoke, in the scent of pine and fir, in 
the still sound of running water, under the 
drift of stars among the treetops, he may 


forget the torment of office. These are 
things an active man craves. They are 
healing. 

But first things come first. There are 


deeper waters and bigger fish elsewhere. 
There are the deep waters of history that 
will be flowing at San Francisco with the 
tides that come and go through the Golden 
Gate and that will have some bearing on the 
fate of humanity, even though no laws are 
passed and no binding commitments taken. 
U.N.’s 10th anniversary will sadly commemo- 
rate the death of certain hopes. But it can 
also be made to mark the birth of new hopes. 
Those who thought in 1945 that perpetual 
peace would come automatically out of the 
charter were, indeed, ingenuous, though per- 
haps nobly so. But the 10 years have 
brought into being two new elements: First, 
in the terrible glitter of new weapons, the 
absolute necessity for peace; second, a move 
among the nations to settle their inevitable 
disputes by other means than massacre and 
suicide. These are days in which there is 
visibly being determined what H. G. Wells 
called the shape of things to come. 

The President, knowing war as few men 
know it, representing our people by an over- 
whelming electoral mandate, can speak for us 
well and truly, if only he will say what is in 
his heart—and in all our hearts. His silence 
would have been heard around the world. 
His words will likewise be heard, and more 
poignantly. Through them we may reassure 
our friends, our critics, and even our op- 
ponents, as to our purposes. This is the 
President’s opportunity. From these deeper 
waters he may bring up no mere trout or 
bass, but leviathan itself, a new determi- 
nation and a new hope, that peace and jus- 
tice may exist together. 


The Late Dewey L. Fleming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun, Thursday, May 19, 
1955, regarding the death of Dewey L. 
Fleming, a distinguished West Virginian 
who was chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the Baltimore Sun since 1941. 


Mr. Fleming was regarded as one of 
the keenest political analysts of the Na- 
tion’s capital. His excellence in the 
newspaper field was attested by the 
award to him of a Pulitzer prize for dis- 
tinguished telegraphic reporting. 

The 56-year-old correspondent grew 
up in Sutton, W. Va., where he received 
his elementary and high-school training. 
He was a graduate of Davis and Elkins 
High School, at Elkins, and a member 
of the board of trustees. 
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The article is as follows: 
[From the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of May 18, 1955] 


Dewey L, FLEMING Dies at 56 IN HOSPITAL 


Dewey L. Fleming, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Sun from 1941 until ill- 
ness overcame him last August, died today at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. He was 56. 

Mr. Fleming, regarded as one of the keen- 
est political analysts at the Nation's Capital, 
was taken ill while on a motoring vacation 
in Canada. He returned to Baltimore from 
Nova Scotia and entered Johns Hopkins, 
where he was a patient until his death. 


WON PULITZER CITATION 


Mr. Fleming spent his whole working life 
as a newspaper reporter, and a highlight of 
his career was a Pulitzer award, made in 
1944, for distinguished reporting of national 
affairs. 

His first reporting was with the Elkins. 
(W. Va.) Inter-Mountain while a student 
at Davis and Elkins College, from which he 
was graduated in 1918. After a course in 
journalism at Columbia University, he came 
to Baltimore in 1922 as a reporter with the 
old American. 


JOINED THE SUN IN 1923 


The following year he joined the Sun, 
working general assignments, and later was 
head of the bureaus then maintained in 
Chicago and New York. 

In 1929 came an assignment to the Lon- 
don bureau; 2 years later he returned to 
become a member of the Washington bureau. 
It was then he began reporting on national 
affairs, with special application to politics 
and the national party conventions, the 
White House, and the State Department. 

In 1940, he toured the country with Wen- 
dell Willkie in the latter’s campaign as the 
standard bearer of the Republican Party, 
and with Thomas E. Dewey in 1944. In the 
1948 and 1952 campaigns he covered part of 
each tour with the Democratic and Republi- 
can candidates. 

Mr. Fleming, as the Sun’s White House 
reporter, toured the country not only with 
presidential candidates but also with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his official trips. The 
presidential trips took him to Mexico and 
Canada as well. 


BUREAU CHIEF IN 1941 


In 1941, he succeeded J. Fred Essary as 
chief of the Sun's Washington bureau, and 
2 years later won the Pulitzer award. Of 
quiet personality, he was noted for intense 
application and accuracy of his interpreta- 
tions in studies of the political leaders and 
political issues. 

In 1949, he went to London again to ob- 
serve the political trends there. ` 

Dewey Lee Fleming was born July 18, 
1898, in Whitmer, W. Va., the son of Hattie 
Alice Bowers Fleming and the late Sidney 
Albert Fleming. 

HONORED BY ALMA MATER 


In 1932 he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Walker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Walker, of Sutton, W. Va. She died in 1938. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fleming had known each 
other since they were high-school classmates 
at Sutton. 

Mr. Fleming was a trustee of Davis and 
Elkins College, and a member of the National 
Press Club, the Gridiron Club, and the Over- 
seas Writers Club. He was awarded an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by his alma 
mater in 1944. 

Characteristically, Mr. Fleming presented 
to Davis and Elkins College the $500 award 
which accompanied the Pulitzer prize cita- 
tion for distinguished telegraphic reporting 
on national affairs. 

In addition to being a trustee of his col- 
lege, he was also at the time of the award 
chairman of a committee raising funds for 
the school. 

He is survived by his mother, of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., and a brother, of Gary, Ind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is- 
still pending before the Committee on 
Rules, House of Representatives, my 
resolution—House Resolution 137—call- 
ing for an investigation of the forced 
repatriation program carried on by 
United States military and civilian au- 
thorities from 1945 to 1947. 

Hon. Joha Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, has now released the diplomatic 
note of February 1, 1945, written by Hon. 
Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 
State, to Nikolai V. Novikov, Esq., 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The text 
of this note reveals a policy against 
forced repatriation prior to the Yalta 
Conference. 

The question to be answered for all the 
world is: Who was responsible for this 
change of policy? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by Mr. Julius Epstein, 
which appeared in the May 28, 1955, edi- 
tion of the Tablet, giving the text of Mr. 
Grew’s note: 

DULLES RELEASES TEXT OF MISSING DIPLOMATIC 
Notre—SeEenps Copy or LETTER TO RED Gov- 
ERNMENT ON REPATRIATED PRISONERS TO 
Mr. EpsTEIN—COMPLETE TEXT PRINTED— 
SOVIETS CAPTURED IN GERMAN UNIFORMS 
WERE HANDED Over To BE RETURNED TO 
U..8. BR 


(By Julius Epstein) 


The diplomatic note of February 1, 1945, 
signed by the Acting Secretary of State, 
Joseph C. Grew, which is herewith published 
for the first time in full, is of greatest im- 
portance, not only from a historical point of 
view, but also in view of the dangers still 
lurking for many thousands of displaced 
persons in this country as well as in Europe. 

These dangers derive directly from the 
Yalta Agreement on the exchange of prison- 
ers of war and liberated civilians, an agree- 
ment which still is—theoretically speaking— 
in force and still subject to different in- 
terpretations. : 

The Tablet was one of the first American 
publications which called public attention 
to the exchange of telegrams between Act- 
ing Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew and 
our Scretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., then at Yalta. 

In his telegram of February 7, 1945, as 
published in the Yalta papers, Mr. Grew 
warned Mr. Stettinius against the inclusion 
of any agreement with the Soviets, which 
could be construed as in favor of forced 
repatriation of prisoners of war and ci- 
Vilians, and especially of those prisoners of 
War captured in German uniforms. 


URGED SPECIFIC CLAUSE 


Mr. Grew strongly advised Mr. Stettinius 
to include in any agreement with the So- 
Viets a specific clause, extending, expressis 
verbis, the protection of the Geneva Con- 
vention to all prisoners Of war in American 
hands, who were captured in German uni- 
forms. 

[Mr. Grew also referred in his telegram 
of Feb. 7, 1945, to Mr. Stettinius to the 
diplomatic note of Feb. 1, 1945, by which he 
had informed the Soviet Government that 
We could not forcibly repatriate those Soviet 
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nationals who were captured in German 
uniforms. 

[The Yalta papers which contain the 
telegraphic exchange between Mr. Grew and 
Mr. Stettinius do not contain the diplomatic 
note, although it clearly belongs to them, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was dis- 
patched 3 days before the beginning of 
the Yalta Conference. 

[The lack of this note among the Yalta 
papers is all the more surprising, since the 
volume produces not less than 67 diplomatic 
documents, originating before the begin- 
ning of the Yalta Conference. 

|These pre-Yalta documents cover the 
period from July 17, 1944, until Feb. 3, 1945, 
the eve of the Yalta Conference. 

[After Mr. Grew’s reference to the diplo- 
matic note, there is only one remark by the 
editors to be found: “Note not printed.” 

[This remark induced the writer of this 
article to ask the Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, to make the diplomatic note 
available. Surprisingly, Mr. Dulles obliged 
by releasing the complete text of the note 
to this correspondent. | 

Under British pressure and with the con- 
sent of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Stet- 
tinius agreed to conclude the agreement 
which did not contain those safeguards, 
desired by Mr. Grew. 

Therefore, the agreement which was 
signed on February 11, 1945, became one of 
the most dangerous agreements signed at 
Yalta. 

DID NOT DEFINE TERM 


It did not contain any definition of the 
ambigious term “repatriation,” no rule of 
implementation, and not the slightest hint 
whether force should be used in case the 
prisoners and civilians in American hands 
did not desire to return to the Soviet Union. 

Because of this astounding lack of clarity, 
the agreement was open to various inter- 
pretations. And it was interpreted differ- 
ently by American authorities at different 
times. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff interpreted it 
as in favor of forced repatriation. If that 
interpretation was correct, then the Yalta 
Agreement violated the Geneva Convention 
and the American tradition of ready asylum 
for political exiles. 

If the interpretation of the Yalta Agree- 
ment as in favor of forced repatriation was 
incorrect, then we violated not only the 
Geneva Convention and the American tradi- 
tion of ready asylum, but also the Yalta 
Agreement itself when we forcibly repatri- 
ated millions of prisoners of war and civil- 
ians, and especially those Soviet nationals 
captured in German uniforms. 

These remarks suffice to illustrate the 
specific peculiarity which distinguishes this 
agreement from all the other agreements 
signed at Yalta. It is this specific peculiar- 
ity which justifies the critic to condemn 
that Yalta agreement and at the same time 
to blame American authorities for its 
violation. 

Today, it is a matter of record that this 
agreement became the source of untold 
tragedies, up to the present day. Only a 
few weeks ago, article 16 of the State 
Treaty for Austria threatened the lives of 
many thousands of displaced persons in 
Austria, 

That article is closely related to the Yalta 
agreement on the exchange of prisoners of 
war and liberated civilians. 

DULLES’ CONSENT REVOKED 

The fact that article 16—to which our 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had 
given his consent in Berlin on February 13, 
1954—-was finally stricken from the draft 
treaty for Austria is largely due to the tre- 
mendous pressure which the American press 
exerted, right in the nick of time. 

As the readers of this article will remem- 
ber, the Tabiet again played a leading role 
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in this campaign, which ended with a com- 
plete victory over the Soviets. 

However, knowing the Soviets, that does 
not mean that all danger is over. Since we 
have never repealed Yalta, all Yalta agree- 
ments are still in force and may be revived 
any time our Government should so decide. 

The diplomatic note, which will certainly 
be subject of debate for years to come, can- 
not be thoroughly analyzed in this article. 
Therefore, a few remarks may suffice. The 
full text appears below. 

The note deals only with a group of pris- 
oners who fell into, American hands while 
serving with the Germans, in German uni- 
forms. Those prisoners of war were brought 
to the United States, where they stayed at 
Camp Rupert, Idaho. The Soviet Govern- 
ment wanted them repatriated. Mr. Grew’s 
note of February 1, 1945, informed the Soviet 
Government “that the clear intention of 
the (Geneva) Convention is that prisoners 
of war shall be treated on the basis of the 
uniforms they are wearing when captured 


-and that the detaining power shall not look 


behind the uniforms to determine ultimate 
questions of citizenship or nationality.” 

The strangest fact dealt with in Mr. Grew’s 
note is his statement that “the American 
military authorities have informed me that 
* * * persons captured by the United States 
Armed Forces in German uniform who claim 
Soviet citizenship are being permitted to 
return to the Soviet Union. The military 
authorities state that approximately 2,600 of 
these persons who claim Soviet citizenship 
have departed on Soviet ships bound for Si- 
berian ports. 


RETURNED TO CERTAIN DEATH 


“Approximately 1,200 additional persons are 
undergoing processing at Camp Rupert by 
representatives of your Embassy and of the 
War Department. Groups of these who are 
found to be claimants to Soviet citizenship 
are going forward from time to time as Soviet 
shipping is available.” 

It is almost impossible to understand why 
those 2,600 Soviet nationals should have 
wished to return to the Soviet Union. They 
must certainly have known that only death 
was waiting for them in the U. 8. S. R. 

The issue deserves further investigation. 

Have those 2,600 ever been told that they 
had the right to declare themselves as Ger- 
man prisoners of war and that, in this case, 
they were fully protected by the Geneva Con- 
vention? 

If they were not clearly advised about their 
privilege under the Geneva Convention, the 
American authorities responsible for such 
lack of judicial advice were derelict of their 
duties. 

We can only hope that a coming congres- 
sional investigation of forced repatriation 
will solve the strange riddle of those Soviet 
nationals captured in German uniform who 
“desired to return to the Soviet Union.” 

[We also would like to know whether the 
Army psychiatrists had ever any opportunity 
to talk to those “returners,” and if not, 
why?] 

THE DIPLOMATIC NOTE 
FEBRUARY 1, 1945, 
NIKOLAI V. NovrKov, Esquire, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Sm: I refer to your Embassy's Aide-Mem- 
oires dated January 4 and January 18, 1945, 
as well as to our previous correspondence 
with regard to the German prisoners of war 
segregated at Camp Rupert, Idaho. 

The American military authorities have 
informed me that, in compliance with as- 
surances given your Embassy in our note of 
November 8, 1944, persons captured by the 
United States Armed Forces in German uni- 
form who claim Soviet citizenship are being 
permitted to return to the Soviet Union. 

The military authorities state that approx- 
imately 2,600 of these persons who claim 
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Soviet citizenship have departed on Soviet 
ships bound for Siberian ports. Approxi- 
mately 1,200 additional persons are under- 
going processing at Camp Rupert by repre- 
sentatives of your Embassy and the War De- 
partment. 

Groups of these who are found to be claim- 
ants to Soviet citizenship are going forward 
from time to time as Soviet shipping is avail- 
able. 

I am informed that a difference of opinion 
has arisen between your Embassy’s repre- 
sentatives at Camp Rupert and the Ameri- 
can military authorities with regard to the 
cases of a small number of German prisoners 
of war who maintain that they are German 
soldiers and officers and demand that they be 
treated as such under the provisions of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention to which 
the United States and Germany are both 
parties, 

Since your representatives at the camp 

have apparently misunderstood the motives 
behind the treatment that has been given 
“to the cases of these persons, I should like 
to outline to you the reasons why, in the 
opinion of the American authorities, these 
persons cannot, without creating serious dif- 
ficulties, be delivered for shipment to the 
Soviet Union. 

In this connection, I can assure you that 
the action taken by the American military 
authorities in regard to these persons arises 
from no desire on the part of the American 
Government to hold Soviet nationals or to 
prevent the return to the Soviet Union of 
individuals who have established claims to 
Soviet citizenship. 


TREATED ON BASIS OF UNIFORM 


This action has been taken because the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention does 
not specifically provide for situations such as 
that which has arisen from the incorporation 
by the Germans of captured persons of 
foreign nationality into German military 
formations, 

It appears to the appropriate American au- 
thorities, who have given most careful con- 
sideration to this situation, that the clear 
intention of the Convention is that prisoners 
of war shall be treated on the basis of the 
uniforms they are wearing when captured 
and that the detaining power shall not look 
behind the uniform to determine ultimate 
questions of citizenship or nationality. 

There are among enemy prisoners of war 
held by this Government a number of pris- 
oners who have claims to American national- 
ity. This Government is not, however, 
screening out these persons for special treat- 
ment since it desires to avoid a violation of 
what appears to be the intent of the Con- 
vention and weakening its ability to protect 
every wearer of an American uniform who 
may fall into enemy hands regardless of his 
nationality. 

There are numerous aliens in the United 
States Army, including citizens of enemy 
countries. The United States Government 
has taken the position that these persons 
are entitled to the full protection of the 
Geneva Convention and has informed the 
German government over a year ago that all 
prisoners of war entitled to repatriation 
under the Convention should be returned to 
the custody of the United States regardless 
of nationality. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
has taken this position in regard to Ameri- 
can prisoners of war in German hands, it is 
the opinion of the competent American au- 
thorities, that, if we should release from a 
prisoners of war status persons who claim 
protection under the Geneva Convention be- 
cause they were captured while fighting in 
German uniforms as members of German 
formations, the German government might 
be afforded a pretext to subject to reprisal 
American prisoners of war in German hands, 
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RETAINS SOME PRISONERS 


Your government, I am sure, will readily 
understand that this Government cannot 
justify to the American people the taking of 
any steps. that might jeopardize the situation 
of American prisoners of war in enemy hands. 

While we have and will turn over to Soviet 
control those prisoners of war captured in 
enemy uniform who themselves are claim- 
ants to Soviet citizenship and who do not 
fall into the above category, the United 
States Government, in view of its fundamen- 
tal interest in protecting the status of 
American prisoners of war in German hands, 
must reserve the right to retain as prisoners 
of war persons whose detention is deemed 
to be vital to the protection of American 
personnel in the hands of the enemy. 

The complaints made by Mr. (Andrei) 
Gromyko to me as well as those recited in 
your Aide-Memoire of January 4 and Janu- 
ary 18 have been forwarded to the military 
authorities for investigation. 

The military authorities are conducting 
thorough investigations in order to uncover 
the full facts in each incident alleged and 
be in a position to take such action as may 
be warranted on the basis of the results of 
the investigations. 

The American military authorities have 
informed me that additional time must en- 
sue before these investigations can be com- 
pleted, but as soon as they are terminated 
you will be advised further. 

In regard to the status of the Soviet na- 
tionals under discussion, I feel that I must 
in all sincerity remind you that they were 
not captured by American forces while they 
were detained in German prisoner of war 
camps but were serving Germany in German 
military formations in German uniforms. 
They are not, therefore, to be compared with 
American or Soviet military personnel who 
may be liberated from German prisoner of 
war camps. 

Soviet military personnel found by ad- 
vancing American armies on German or Ger- 
man-controlled territory in a prisoner-of- 
war status will, of course, be returned with- 
out question by the American authorities to 
Soviet control. 

In like manner, the American Government 
expects that American military personnel 
found by advancing Soviet armies in a pris- 
oner-of-war status in Germany or German- 
controlled territory will without question be 
returned to American control by the Soviet 
authorities. 


CLASSIFIED AS GERMANS 


The persons now at Camp Rupert were not, 
however, found in the status of prisoners of 
war held by the enemy. Instead, as pointed 
out above, they were taken by American 
forces in German uniform employed against 
American troops. 

There was no reason to believe, until these 
German soldiers declared themselves, that 
they were anything but German military 
personnel. 

They were therefore classified by the Amer- 
ican military authorities as German prison- 
ers of war and so notified to the appropriate 
German authorities. They were fed, clothed, 
and otherwise treated as prisoners of war in 
accordance with the provisions of the Ge- 
neva Prisoners of War Convention and the 
regulations issued by the American authori- 
ties to carry out this convention. 

All German prisoners of war, except com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officer per- 
sonnel, are compelled to work.. The infor- 
mation you received to the effect that Ger- 
man prisoners of war in the United States 
are not compelled to work is not correct. 

After their preliminary segregation, some 
claimants to Soviet nationality continued to 
be employed at Camp. Winchester and other 
places as a contribution to the Allied war 
effort. For such labor they were paid at the 
established rate of 80 cents per day. 

You will recollect, in this connection, that 
your Embassy was asked in our note of 
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November 8 for its views as to the general 
types of work upon which it would be agree- 
able to have these persons employed while 
awaiting transportation to the Soviet Union 
and it was stated that pending receipt of 
your views it was the intention to employ 
them in suitable civilian occupations, pri- 
marily, though not exclusively, in agricul- 
ture. 

No reply was received from this commu- 
nication. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that upon their final segregation at 
Camp Rupert, your nationals were not re- 
quired to perform any labor except in con- 
nection with administration, management, 
and maintenance of the facilities occupied 
by them. 

As I have previously assured you, this Gov- 
ernment has not propagandized and has no 
intention or desire of allowing the propa- 
gandizing of your nationals or suggesting to. 
them that they not return to Soviet con- 
trol. If any of the American personnel at 
the camps where they have been held have 
engaged in any such propaganda in. viola- 
tion of this policy, you may be assured that 
appropriate steps will be taken with regard 
to them. 

I feel certain that your Government will 
agree that the comprehensive steps, taken 
by the American authorities to turn over 
to Soviet control, as soon as practicable under 
the circumstances, prisoners of war captured 
in enemy uniforms who themselves are 
claimants to Soviet citizenship and who 
could be released without contravening the 
United States Government’s obligations 
under the Geneva Convention, have amply 
proved our good faith in endeavoring to meet 
the wishes of the Soviet Government. 

I feel further assured that your Govern- 
ment fully understands, in view of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances under which these 
Soviet nationals fell into the hands of the 
American military authorities, that until 
their status was determined they were natu- 
rally and rightfully treated as German pris- 
oners of war. At all times and as required by 
the convention, every effort was made to ac- 
cord them treatment similar to that given to 
the American Armed Forces. 

Considering the sincere and full efforts, 
which have been made by the American au- 
thorities to handle this complex and difficult 
situation in order to meet in a most sympa- 
thetic and friendly manner the wishes of the 
Soviet Government, “it is difficult to under- 
stand the unhelpful attitude assumed by 
certain Soviet officials who have been as- 
signed to collaborate with the American au- 
thorities in this work.” (Quotations ours.) 

You may be certain that the United States 
Government will continue to do everything 
within its power to comply with the wishes 
of your Government with respect to these 
persons provided, as explained above, any 
action taken in this regard will not jeop- 
ardize the lives or treatment of American 
prisoners of war in German hands. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

JOSEPH C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 
Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include a statement made by Mr. George 
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E. Stringfellow, senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and president 
of the New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor on April 21, 1955. 

Mr. Stringfellow is one of New Jersey's 
leading citizens and has devoted himself 
unselfishly to the improvement of gov- 
ernment over a period of many years. 
His experience in education and public 
finance well qualify him to discuss the 
vital subject of Federal school aid. His 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is George E. Stringfellow. 
I reside in East Orange, N. J., and appear 
before you in my capacity as president of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, an organ- 
ization founded more than a quarter of a 
century ago, which throughout its long and 
effective life has been partisan only to the 
taxpayer. Through its 100 local taxpayer 
groups, our association represents New Jersey 
taxpayers from all parts of the State. The 
policies I express today are those adopted 
by the annual meeting of our statewide 
membership. 

My purpose is not to discuss specific pro- 
posals for Federal school aid, but rather to 
express our association's firm opposition to 
any further extension of Federal aid to local 
school districts and to point out why we in 
New Jersey believe that such extension is 
unnecessary and inadvisable. 

Certainly school financing presents great 
difficulties. But it does not follow that these 
cannot be handled adequately within the 
States, or that we should abdicate our State 
and local responsibiliies in favor of Federal 
dollars that we ourselves must provide any- 
way. 

The current demand for increased Federal 
aid for schools is based largely upon the in- 
crease in the number of pupils to be cared 
for. However, this increase is merely one 
aspect of population change. For example, 
as population growth and dispersion create 
new need for schools, they also create new 
need for all the other services of an urban 
settlement. If the Federal Government is 
to be called upon to meet the need for new 
school buildings, why should it not also 
supply the equally necessary water supply 
and sewerage systems, streets, police, and 
other facilities and services which the growth 
entails? As with schools, it takes only a 
little arithmetic to cast these needs into 
impressive nationwide totals. But we are 
leading with the problems of a dynamic 
rather than a static society, and the new 
growth that causes school shortages also pro- 
vides an expanded tax base. 

This leads us directly to the school-facili- 
ties survey, which provides a collection of 
data and recommendations laboriously as- 
sembled from throughout the Nation. This 
survey has two grave defects. First, it meas- 
ures needs while considerable construction is 
already underway and planned to meet those 
needs. Secondly, it represents the type of 
survey that an industry would label tenta- 
tive, and would then subject to various types 
of test checks. Industry would also con- 
Sider various alternatives to the recom- 
mended program. For instance, could re- 
organization of school districts be effected 
that would eliminate some of the needs? 
Could more efficient procedures be developed 
that would reduce the overall cost? 

Such tests have not been systematically 
applied to the much-publicized school-facili- 
ties survey. Instead, the survey is but a 
Statistical reflection of the status quo carried 
into the future. 

As for the argument that school districts 
have already reached their borrowing limits 
&nd must look to higher levels of Govern- 
ment for funds, this is pure fiction. New 
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Jersey’s property assessments in the State 
as a whole are at approximately one-third 
of the true value of the property. Conse- 
quently, borrowing power is reduced on the 
average by two-thirds for no reason other 
than the artifice of low assessments. 

However, this problem is well understood 
in New Jersey, where, as our law provides, 
some 220 school districts have alerady been 
permitted to exceed their borrowing limit 
in order to permit them to finance their 
needed school buildings locally. 


But it is not local or State debt that is 
our primary concern. Our greater concern 
is the Federal debt. Despite highly favor- 
able economic conditions the Federal Gov- 
ernment is still operating at a deficit and has 
a debt approximating $275 billion. Accord- 
ing to the latest available data (1953) the 
average State debt is $50.50 per capita. New 
Jersey’s debt is $84.58 per capita. The 
highest State debt per capita, Delaware's, is 
$326.91. In contrast the Federal debt is 
$1,666.11 per capita. This, according to Sen- 
ator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, is a greater 
per capita debt than that of any of the 
countries to which we are extending foreign 
aid. What business, therefore, has the Fed- 
eral Government—this debt-ridden enter- 
prise operating at a deficit—to extend “aid” 
to solvent States when it must borrow to 
finance the operations it is already carrying 
on, and then tax to repay this borrowing? 

We in New Jersey are not misled by the 
promise of Federal aid. We know that the 
only source of funds is the people themselves. 
It is with considerable interest, therefore, 
that we learn from the New York Times of 
February 25, 1955, that the Education Sub- 
committee of the Federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations stated: 


“We have been unable to find a State 
which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools or which is eco- 
nomically unable to support an adequate 
school system.” 

And lastly, it is axiomatic that new Fed- 
eral aid for schools, whether for construc- 
tion or operation, will give new opportunity 
for Federal control. Although there may be 
some school-aid programs in which Federal 
control has been held to a minimum and 
has not been particularly objectionable, this 
is a fact of little significance. Once cen- 
tralized finance is achieved, strong central- 
ized control could be exercised at any time 
with the danger that our entire public- 
school system could become a tool of au- 
thoritarianism. Dictatorships have always 
harnessed the education of youth for their 
own ends. 

If the Federal Government really wishes 
to help the States it will balance its budget 
and reduce the debt load. It is no unique 
condition that New Jersey’s share of the 
Feedral debt is almost 50 percent more than 
the assessed value of all the State’s taxable 
property—its farms, its factories, its homes, 
and its stores. 

Through our State’s public school system 
we have passed on from generation to gen- 
eration a tradition of self-reliance, prudence, 
energy, and courage. These are the attri- 
butes which have made America great. They 
have carried the Nation over many difficulties 
and will do so many more times if we adhere 
to them. Shall we continue to teach our 
children that these are the virtues they 
should emulate? Or shall we, by the un- 
fortunate example which we are here con- 
sidering, teach them that whenever difficult 
problems arise they should transfer to Wash- 
ington the task of finding a solution? 

I have asked these two questions for a 
very solemn reason, for in answering them 
we shall be determining the nature of more 
than school finance. We shall be determin- 
ing how we intend to condition the minds 
of our children—for generations still to come. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension 
of remarks a powerful address delivered 
by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
Archbishop of Boston, at the South 
Shore charity dinner, held in Quincy, 
Mass., on Thursday evening, May 26, 
1955: 

ARCHBISHOP URGES GOOD WILL IN SOCIETY 


There are certain virtues needed in our 
society to make it good. The first is the vir- 
tue called good will. The words good will 
have more or less lost their meaning because 
of the unthinking way in which they have 
been thrown about. The word brotherhood 
has had a like unfortunate handling. There 
never was a time when men talked more of 
brotherhood than they do in our day—and 
there never was a time when more men were 
murdered in one way or another. 

By the same token, there never was a time 
when people talked so much about good 
will—when so many good will meetings, good 
will programs and good will schemes of every 
kind were fostered. And there never was 
a time when mutual suspicions were so many 
and public and private antagonisms were so 
tense. 


PEACE POTENTIAL 


And yet good will is the most important 
potential for the works of peace. Centuries 
ago the very angels from heaven sang out 
their understanding, at once a warning and 
a welcome word of encouragement, that 
peace on earth can only come to men of 


. good will—to those whose hearts are open, 


whose minds are sincere, whose wills are 
well disposed. 

The great tragedy of our time is that the 
forces of good will are disunited while the 
anti-moral forces, the forces of destruction 
and malice, are united. One group protests 
against the persecution of their people and 
keeps silent about the persecution of others. 
One race deplores the persecution of its 
members and appears indifferent to the per- 
secution of others. Good will impels all men 
to recognize that where basic rights are con- 
cerned there is no room for special group- 
ings—and the persecution of any group is 
the business and the burden of all, 

So the first social virtue needed in these 
times of precarious peace is the much mis- 
understood but nonetheless indispensable 
virtue that the angels of Bethlehem ex- 
tolled—the virtue of good will. 

The second social virtue needed in times 
when men are trying to build peace is the 
virtue of honesty. Many leaders of our day 
use one word when they mean another or 
they profess not to know the meanings of the 
very words they use. This particular vice is 
“the use of words to conceal meanings.” 
“Let your yea mean yea, and your nay mean 
nay” says Sacred Scripture. This moral ad- 
vice is very much needed in connection with 
another social problem of our day. We must 
develop the ability to recognize things for 
what they are, and, having recognized them, 
to give them their proper names. 

We must not allow reaction or bigotry or 
isolationism or any other narrowness of mind 
or heart to cloak itself in a good name like 
Americanism. We must not allow an anti- 
social thing like anarchy or an evil thing 
like atheism or a treacherous thing like com- 
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munism to get by with the name liberalism 
or progressive democracy. If a man likes 
communism—if he believes in communism— 
if he is furthering the interests of commu- 
nism, then let him say so. Let his yea be 
yea and his nay be nay with regard to com- 
munism. He should not object to being 
called a Communist, or feel offended if we 
refuse to call him a liberal, a “forward look- 
ing citizen,” or a greathearted friend of man- 
kind. People who know themselves to be 
Communist and whom everybody else knows 
to be Communists, may not wish to be 
sincere and honest about the names they 
give themselves and their organizations— 
but the rest of us should be perfectly candid 
about it. 
MAGNANIMITY 


Summing up these virtues which are 
needed in every community, and in the 
world itself if we are to have peace, we must 
also develop the social virtue most of all 
needed in our divided days: A virtue almost 
never named among us because it bears a 
long name. I refer to the wonderful virtue 
of magnanimity. 

More than all other virtues, magnanimity 
is the virtue needed to create a moral atmos- 
phere in which peace treaties and effective 
world organizations can be devised. Mag- 
nanimity means greatness of soul. It has 
to do with honor and honorable actions; it 
makes noble deeds its end. It inspires us 
to despise the petty whether in personal 
opinions or public policies or social pro- 
grams. It impels us to seek less the satis- 
faction of self and more the good opinion 
of mankind. It urges us to deal with ene- 
mies and to work with friends in a man- 
ner which will be not merely pleasing to 
men but even great before God. 

The magnanimous man is a man without 
prejudices and devoted to principle. The 
magnanimous nation is a nation without po- 
litical trickery and dedicated to humane 
statesmanship. A magnanimous people are 
firm in their adherence to their own way of 
life, but they have minds profound enough 
and hearts generous enough to enable them 
to understand and to respect whatever of 
truth and of greatness there may be in the 
way of life of others. We shall never have 
peace plans or peace treaties bold enough 
and great enough to change the world un- 
til we have big men to write them—men 
who are magnanimous, big souled. 

In a Democracy you and I are the rulers. 
Every man is, more truly than we sometimes 
think, a king. Our part in the making of 
the peace may be small. We ourselves may 
be relatively insignificant but we must be 
magnanimous—we must be able, not merely 
to state and to defend our own interests, 
but take into consideration and provide for 
the interests of others. We must be big. 
If we are, then we shall have the moral fiber 
most needed in these evil days. We shall 
have minds big enough to appreciate the 
things upon which we agree and hearts big 
enough to count our blessings which far out- 
number trials. 

I do not think that we reflect often enough 
on the healthy, the good elements in our 
social structure. We are tempted, particu- 
larly nowadays, to dwell too much on its 
evil side, its defects, and not enough on its 
good points, the things it has accomplished. 

I make no plea for lightheaded rather than 
lighthearted reactions to the crises of the 
moment, national or international, economic 
or political. I do not ask that we delude 
ourselves by wishful thinking or unfounded 
enthusiasm. But I do think it time to coun- 
teract the prevailing pessimism of our so- 
ciety and to give the spirit of optimism a 
chance to light up some of the good things 
we have to build with and point up the 
favorable prospects which are no less present 
in the world than the doubts and fears. I 
think we owe it to our young people, to their 
future happiness, and perhaps their future 
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freedom, to stop talking misery, thinking 
disaster, and expecting the worst. I think 
we would do ourselves and them a favor if we 
began talking hope, thinking peace, and ex- 
pecting a break. There are very real wor- 
ries in the world—but they are not the sum 
total of creation. - There are many evil men 
in the world—but God is not dead. 


NO NEED TO BROOD 


It is true that sometimes conditions be- 
yond our control land us in national or 
international, economic, or political difficul- 
ties. But it is equally often true that we 
talk ourselves or brood ourselves or worry 
ourselves into trouble which we could have 
avoided or, if it came, could have solved if 
we had talked big instead of brooded, if we 
had lifted up our heads and hearts instead 
of our hands, if we had worked with the tools 
God gave us instead of worried about the 
crosses He sent us. Sometimes mere talk 
causes untold trouble when the talk is de- 
featist, discouraged, undisciplined. At the 
moment mere talk might be all we need to 
set the world on the road to peace—if the 
talk be constructive, intelligent, inspired. 

A little parable is going the rounds which 
makes my point. It is the parable of the 
man who sold hot dogs. 

“There was a man who lived by the side of 
the road and sold hot dogs. He was hard of 
hearing so he had no radio. He had trouble 
with his eyes so he read no newspapers. But 
he sold good hot dogs, He put up signs on 
the highway telling how good they were. He 
stood on the side of the road and cried: 
‘Buy a hot dog, mister.’ And people bought, 

“He increased his meat and bun orders. 
He bought a bigger stove to take care of his 
trade. He finally got his son from college to 
help him out. But then something hap- 
pened. His son said, “Father, haven't you 
been listening to the radio? There's a big 
depression on. The European situation is 
terrible. The domestic situation is worse.’ 

“Whereupon the father thought, ‘Well, my 
son’s been to college. He reads the papers 
and he listens to the radio, and he ought to 
know.’ So the father cut down on his meat 
and bun orders. Took down his advertising 
signs, and no longer bothered to stand out 
on the highway to sell his hot dogs. And 
his hot dog sales fell almost overnight. 

“You're right son,’ the father said to the 
boy. ‘We certainly are in the middle of a 
great depression. And you brought it from 
your college.’” 

BE CONFIDENT 


There is fruit for meditation by all of us 
in the parable of the man who sold hotdogs. 
Again it must not make us complacent, but 
it should make us more confident as we dedi- 
cate ourselves to the fulfillment of our duties 
in building a better social order. 

We have the duty, all of us, of rising above 
partisan schemes for the solution of prob- 
lems of labor and management. We have the 
duty of creating an atmosphere of cordiality 
and of integrity in which competent men can 
study with calm and courage thorny prob- 
lems of wages, hours, prices, and legitimate 
interests. We have the duty of putting aside 
all rancor, all political, class, or factional 
prejudices and, to a point, even self-interest 
in order to attain social peace. 

We have the duty of speaking clearly, con- 
scientiously, and charitably, whatever our 
judgment may suggest as the best solution 
of a social problem—and we have the duty of 
listening no less conscientiously and charita- 
bly while others do the same. We have the 
duty of recognizing the possibility that the 
other fellow may be right even though he 
may not belong to our class, union, organiza- 
tion, or other group. We have the duty of 
striving always to be right ourselves, while 
being prepared to admit that we may be 
wrong or that the right, especially in politi- 
cal, economic, and social matters, may be a 
combination of some of our ideas with some 
of the ideas of the other fellow. 
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I call upon you all to count your blessings 
and to dedicate yourselves to the social vir- 
tues I have enumerated because I am con- 
vinced that therein lies the hope of America 
and the hope of the world. 


VIRTUE OF PATIENCE 


We are living at a time which tries the 
patience of all those who are for God and 
against deceit. But patience is precisely the 
virtue needed—patience in clinging to our 
Christian hopes, patience in pursuing our 
democratic ideals, patience even with those 
among us who speak out against these and 
for their opposites. 

That patience will be richly rewarded. 
One day the Iron Curtain will part again as 
the mist before the springtime sun. Let no 
one be discouraged, God is not mocked and 
His Will is not forever frustrated. The Iron 
Curtain will rise—anq it is our responsibility, 
here in America, to see to it that when it 
does the liberty-loving peoples who will then 
rejoin us in the free assemblies of the world 
will find intact the Christian values and 
democratic institutions which now are ours 
for the safekeeping. I know not when the 
day of delivery will come—but when it does, 
may the people behind the curtains of com- 
munism find us more united than ever, 
more prosperous than before, more mili- 
tantly for God and more ready to help all 
His children find their way back to Him in 
faith and freedom, 


The Lithuanian American Council 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following statement by the Lith- 
uanian American Council: 

THE LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCTL 


Soon after the Soviet occupation of Lithu- 
ania in June 1940, people of Lithuanian de- 
scent in this country joined forces to espouse 
the cause of Lithuanian freedom. They 
were soon fortified in their resolve by the 
forthright policy declaration of the then 
Acting Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, on 
July 23, 1940: 


“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. The people of the United 
States are opposed to predatory activities 
no matter whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or the threat of force.” 


October 15, 1940, is officially considered to 
be the birthday of the Lithuanian American 
Council. On that day President Roosevelt 
received a delegation representing various 
Lithuanian-American political and ideologi- 
cal groups which came to discuss with him 
the fate of Lithuania. The President voiced 
his conviction that Lithuania would again 
be free, and inspired his guests by his faith 
in the future of a free Lithuania. Said 
President Roosevelt to the delegation: 

“The address mentioned that Lithuania 
had lost its independence. That is a mis- 
take. The independence of Lithuania is not 
lost but only temporarily put aside. The 
time will come when Lithuania will be free 
again. This may happen sooner than you 
may expect. It was a mistake on behalf of 
one of the speakers to say that Lithuania is 
a small country. In Latin America there are 
states even smaller than Lithuania, but they 
live a free and happy life. Even the smallest 
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nation has the same right to enjoy indepen- 
dence as the largest one.” 

According to its bylaws, the Lithuanian 
American Council, Inc., aims to unite all 
Lithuanian Americans to the support and 
promotion of the principles of American de- 
mocracy among the Lithuanian nationality 
group in the United States; to support United 
States military efforts against totalitarian 
aggressors, and all United States efforts to 
achieve a lasting peace founded on the prin- 
ciples of justice, democracy, and freedom for 
all peoples, great and small; to secure the 
carrying out of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, including their implementation in 
the case of Lithuania by restoring her in- 
dependence within her historic boundaries; 
to give all possible moral and material aid 
to the still struggling people of Lithuania, 
as well as those Lithuanians who had es- 
caped from Communist tyranny and those 
imprisoned in slave labor camps; finally, to 
furnish America and the whole free world 
with the truth about Lithuania to offset the 
lying and slanderous propaganda of the 
Soviets. 

The Lithuanian American Council,- Inc., 
consists of representatives of the four major 
ideological groups of Lithuanian Americans: 
The Lithuanian Roman Catholic Federation 
of America, the Lithuanian Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation of America, the National 
Lithuanian Society of America, and the Na- 
tional Lithuanian League of America, as well 
as the two large Lithuanian fraternal asso- 
ciations, the Lithuanian Alliance of America 
and the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alli- 
ance of America. The council has branches 
in cities and towns throughout the country. 
Hundreds of local Lithuanian benefit so- 
cieties, political and cultural. clubs, labor 
union locals, and other associations from 
coast to coast are affiliated with the council. 
The most popular and influential Lithuanian 
newspapers, dailies as well as weeklies, sup- 
port its activities. It is true to say that 
the preponderant majority of the 1 million 
American citizens of Lithuanian extraction 
backs the Lithuanian American Council. 

The council holds ordinary plenary ses- 
sions once a year. It has organized four na- 
tional conventions of Lithuanian Americans. 

The multifarious activities of the Lithu- 
anian American Council are conducted by an 
executive board of four members, most of 
whom have been connected with the organi- 
zation since its inception. These members 
are: Leonard Simutis, president of the coun- 
cil and editor of the Lithuanian Roman 
Catholic daily, Draugas; Dr. Pius Grigaitis, 
executive secretary of the council and editor 
in chief of the Lithuanian Daily News, Nau- 
jienos; Anthony A. Olis, vice president of 
the council and president of the Chicago 
Sanitary District; and Michael Vaidyla, treas- 
urer of the council and editor of the Lithu- 
anian weekly, Sandara. These officers are 
all outstanding leaders of the Lithuanian 
democratic movements. 

Besides its headquarters in Chicago at 
1739 South Halsted Street., the Lithuanian 
American Council, Inc., maintains the Lithu- 
anian American Information Center at 233 
Broadway, New York City. Director of the 
center is Mary M. Kizis, a native American 
with many years of experience in govern- 
mental and private information and public 
relations agencies. Besides developing pub- 
lic relations on the east coast, the center 
Publishes the Lithuanian Bulletin and a 
news summary for the Lithuanian press. 

During its first years, the Lithuanian 
American Council devoted most of its efforts 
to countering Soviet pressure on the United 
States to obtain recognition of its forcible 
absorption of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States. Since the Soviet Union was a war- 
time ally of the United States, there was 
always the possibility that this insistent 
pressure would induce a shift in United 
States policy of nonrecognition. Even after 
the war the center was busy exposing Soviet 
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attempts to cozen the great democratic pow- 
ers into sanctioning the rape of the Baltic 
States. 

War’s end found tens of thousands of 
Lithuanian refugees in Western Europe in 
desperate need of assistance. The Lithuan- 
ian American Council at once moved to 
prevent their extradition to Soviet Russia. 
To relieve the pitiful plight of these refu- 
gees, the council took the initiative in the 
creation of a special organization, the United 
Lithuanian Relief of America, which is still 
functioning with noteworthy efficiency. 
When the problem of permanently settling 
the refugees arose, the council campaigned 
for legislation authorizing the admission to 
the United States of as many Lithuanian 
refugees as possible. 

The council also campaigned assiduously 
to focus world attention on the crime called 
genocide, which the Soviets had developed 
into a bloody science in Lithuania and 
other nations on the borders of Red Russia. 
The council actively supported the Genocide 
Convention in the United Nations outlaw- 
ing this mass extermination of peoples. It 
is still working to induce the United States 
Senate to add the United States to the ma- 
jority of U. N. members who have already 
ratified this open condemnation of Soviet 
ruthlessness. 

The Lithuanian American Council vigor- 
ously opposed adoption by the United Na- 
tions of the so-called Draft Code of Offenses 
Against the Peace and Security of Mankind,” 
a Communist-backed project aimed at nulli- 
fying the Genocide Convention and provid- 
ing opportunities for Soviet propaganda at- 
tacks on the free nations. It was not with- 
out the efforts of the council that the pres- 
ent position of our Government was clari- 
fied. At the beginnig of the ninth session 
of the U. N. General Assembly, United States 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge notified the 
council that “it will be the objective of the 
United States delegation this year to pre- 
vent adoption or any endorsement of the 
code by the present General Assembly.” 

The most recent achievement of the Lithu- 
anian American Council in its continuing 
fight against international communism was 
the adoption by Congress of the council's 
suggestion that a select committee of the 
House be established to investigate the sei- 
zure and forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union, The council 
worked long and tirelessly to convince Amer- 
ican public opinion of the value of such an 
investigation. The success of its public edu- 
cational effort was reflected in the House’s 
unanimous approval of the resolution au- 
thorizing the committee introduced by the 
then Congressman from Wisconsin, Charles 
J. Kersten. 

Once the select committee had been ap- 
pointed, the council cooperated in the most 
important and complicated part of its work, 
the discovery, gathering, and checking of 
evidence provided by both documents and 
witnesses proving the Soviets guilty of fraud 
and aggression against Lithuania and her 
people. The council devoted more than a 
year of painstaking work to the compilation 
of an impressive amount of documentation, 
and to the preparation of oral testimony 
offered at the public hearing of the select 
committee. At the present time the council 
is urging that the congressional investiga- 
tion, so shockingly revelatory of Communist 
aggression, be continued, and that the com- 
plete findings be used as the basis for a 
U. N. resolution calling upon the Soviet 
Union to withdraw from the territories it 
has wantonly aggressed upon. 

The Lithuanian American Council has, 
moreover, materially assisted in the ex- 
posure of Soviet propaganda by the in- 
formation agencies of the United States. 
The Voice of America broadcasts in Lithu- 
anian as well as in Latvian and Estonian 
came about largely through the efforts of 
the council. So did the inclusion of Baltic 
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representatives in the Committee for a Free 
Europe, which controls the highly effective 
Radio Free Europe. 

Frequently, during the 15 years of its ex- 
istence, the Lithuanian American Council 
has been the spokesman for Lithuanian 
Americans in the councils of the United 
States Government, during both World War 
II against the Black and Brown Fascist ag- 
gressors, and in the cold war against the 
Red Fascist conspirators against world free- 
dom. Besides being received by President 
Roosevelt, as already mentioned, delegations 
of the council were received three times by 
President Harry S. Truman, and once by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The paramount desire of the Lithuanian 
American Council is that a just and perma- 
nent peace may be achieved for the whole 
world, a goal which includes necessarily the 
liberation of Lithuania from Soviet tyranny 
and its restoration as an independent re- 
public. This supreme desire, the council 
is convinced, animates the hearts and 
fortifies the wills of all loyal Lithuanian 
Americans, 


Down on Beale 
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HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 \ 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier of May 28, 1955: 

Down ON BEALE 
(By Nat D. Williams) 
EUREKA? 
“Jackson, give me your han’, 
Don’t care if it’s black as tar. 

For a man ain’t nothin’ but a man , 
Whether met in a bank or a bar!” 
—Swilly. 

MemPpuHis.—Beale Street has done it again, 
And maybe this is it. 

Seems like an answer to the many ques- 
tions bubbling up from the quarrel on racial 
integration has been discovered, hidden 
among Beale Street's blues, and this answer 
may set a pattern which could capture the 
serious thinking of Sam 'n’ "Em and Boss 
Charlie on this desegregation mess. 

The Beale Street pattern has been designed 
by Lt. George W. Lee, Blues Avenue’s synco- 
pated symbol of sense. And the corner uses 
the word “sense” pointedly in referring to 
the perennially colorful Mr. Lee. He is Beale 
Street’s gift to the world of letters (three 
topnotch books and dozens of slick-paper 
Magazine articles). He’s the Midsouth’s 
peak-top sepia politician (seconded the 
nomination of President Eisenhower at 
Chicago and is Mr. GOP in the Delta cotton 
lands). Mr. Lee is a big wheel in the high 
echelons of Negro business leadership (a vice 
president of the Atlanta Life Insurance Co., 
biggest Negro operated business in the world, 
and a vice president of the Tri-State Bank of 
Memphis, one of the Nation’s 14 counting- 
houses where your folks brains are trusted 
in the vaults). He’s a nationally recognized 
secret order leader (educational director of 
the IBPOE of W, Elks to you, Joe). 

Mr. Lee has attained the presidency of a 
$6 million business operation in which he is 
the only Negro. Yep, he’s president, in a 
concern involving his own and the invest- 
ments of several of the city’s leading white 
citizens. 
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And he’s not a figurehead president. He 
wasn’t invited into the organization to per- 
form the traditional role of fronting for 
Mister Charlie. He helped conceive the idea 
for the business venture. Then he helped 
organize it and implement it with his ideas 
of how it should be operated, maintained, 
and expanded. His cofounders of the busi- 
ness are southern white men who are ’way 
up front from ’way back * * *meaning that 
theyre what southern Negroes respect 
most * * * quality white folks. 

The company Mr. Lee and his two principal 
associates, Messrs. Edward F. Barry, a na- 
tionally known architect and authority on 
housing, and W. M. Simmons, veteran public 
housing official, is known as the George W. 
Lee Development Corp. > 

But there’s a conspicuous difference in this 
particular venture’s character. It is an in- 
terracially integrated business endeavor. 
And a Negro is the recognized president of 
it * * * accepted as such by men of another 
race. 

Instead of doing like too many book- 
learned and comparatively successful Ne- 
groes, and turning a burning contempt upon 
the masses of his folk, as soon as possible, 
Lieutenant Lee took time to study ‘em as 
well as feel ‘em. He wrote down what he 
heard on Beale Street, and didn't bother to 
record the smells. His character and brains 
grew on Beale Street rather than atrophied. 

The result is he’s in the strategic position 
to guide questing American capital as it at 
long last surges into the seething Negro con- 
sumer market with its salvaging benefits. 

Those White men who share the business 
idea with him, who laid their money on 
the line with his for the project, who had 
their pictures “took” to run in the daily 
prints with his’n, who made no secret of the 
fact that they were willing to go into busi- 
ness with a Negro on a basis of mutual re- 
spect, knew what they were doing. 

They are businessmen in quest of profitable 
ventures. They are smart enough to recog- 
nize a need, and thus a market. They have 
respect for brains, character, and ability. 
Lieutenant Lee impressed them as the pos- 
sessor of brains, character, and ability to help 
in meeting the need with its attendant mar- 
ket for profits, both material and intangible. 


. . . . * 


Moral: That could be the price of integra- 
tion—character, brains, proven ability. Not 
only for Lieutenant Lee but for all other Ne- 
froes. For despite all contrary arguments, 
Sam-N-Nem, still have to prove their right 
to their rights. 

If you ain’t got brains, get quiet and talk 
soft like the corner do. And remember that 
in each human heart are a tiger, a pig, an 
ass, and a nightingale; diversity of character 
is due to their unequal activity. Whatcha 
doin,’ Man-n-n? 


Public Information 
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EON. FRANK C. OSHIERS, JR. 


a OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a most interesting and signifi- 
cant address by Mr. R. Karl Honaman, 
then Director, Office of Strategic Infor- 
mation, United States Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Honaman has since 
been named Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs. 
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The address follows: 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


(Address to the Society of Business Magazine 
Editors, Washington, D. C., January 28, 
1955 by R. Karl Honaman, Director, Office 
of Strategic Information, United States 
Department of Commerce) 


I welcome this opportunity to talk to the 
editors of the business press because you 
have an important interest in the job we 
have been asked to undertake. 

Basically we have only one concern and 
that is to see what, if anything, is needed 
and can be done practically to help protect 
our country from dangers which may arise 
from informing our enemy about our own 
strategic development. The key words are 
“needed” and “practical,” and I want to as- 
sure you that we have not and will not lose 
sight of them. In my book, any means of 
solving this problem that is practicl must 
be one that reasonable people in a coopera- 
tive approach would agree is proper and 
desirable. 

There seems no reason for me to more than 
state the fact that we do not want to give 
valuable information to an enemy or that 
we do want to do all we can to protect our 
country. With few possible exceptions I am 
sure this would be subscribed to by all 
of us. 

There has been concern in some quarters 
regarding the aims of the Office of Strategic 
Information, largely because in spite of defi- 
nite statements to the contrary some have 
thought we are interested in becoming cen- 
sors. I should like to state again that no 
form of censorship has any part in our 
thinking. 

I have spent most of my professional life 
in fields of engineering, science, and pub- 
lication and am thoroughly conscious of the 
country's needs for publication and freedom 
of publication. I am also conscious of the 
fact that we are in a cold war and those who 
are responsible for our security have asked 
us to consider the relationship of published 
information to the security needs. I state 
therefore with only two basic propositions: 

One is that we should not fail to examine 
this problem as carefully as we can and 

Secondly, that none of the answers to it 
can include censorship. 

First, one should pose the question, “Is 
there danger to our security in published in- 
formation which comes before the eyes of an 
enemy?” Many thoughtful people have eon- 
sidered this matter. In a recent address in 
San Francisco Dr. Vannevar Bush said in 
part, “We tell the world, voluntarily, nearly 
all we know; and our enemy has only to read 
and listen. * * * There is very little left 
for an enemy espionage system to find out.” 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Donald A. 
Quarles, in an interview with Chemical and 
Engineering News, stated: 

“In keeping our people informed, I be- 
lieve we overdo it. We hand the enemy im- 
portant information by the publishing of 
vital technical material that leaves all too 
little to the imagination of our competitor. 
Time and again technology of the highest 
significance has leaked into print. This is of 
enormous value to the other side.” 

And, again, an editor of a large New Eng- 
land paper stated: 

“In this country we seem to have a habit 
of spreading everything on the open record, 
The amount of information we hand poten- 
tial spies is amazing. It must be a soft 
touch to be assigned to espionage work in 
the United States.” 

Still further, in a feature story in the 
Washington Post, we find: 

“The one thing which American intelli- 
gence officers would like to get out of Russia 
is not available in a totalitarian state. It 
is a Russian newspaper which would tell as 
much about military, economic, and political 
matters as, say, a newspaper in New York, 
Washington, or Chicago tells about such 
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matters in the United States. It has been 
estimated by intelligence experts that such 
a Russian newspaper would be worth a bil- 
lion dollars.” 

In my own relations with industrial people 
working on defense projects I hear repeatedly 
of information-which has been felt to be 
quite dangerous which suddenly appears in 
published form. Thus, we find the Security 
Council is far from alone in its desire to 
explore this situation. : 

You will note I have not attempted at 
this point to evaluate the question—whether 
such information is more dangerous than 
helpful—nor yet to evaluate the question of 
how such dissemination comes about. 

Our country, for the maintenance of its 
military defensive position and for the 
growth of its economy, needs free inter- 
change of ideas. In America the know-how 
shared by engineers, scientists, and busi- 
nessmen plays a vital part in building our 
strength and it’s an important reason for 
our industrial leadership. Our country can 
never keep ahead in a race with a potential 
aggressor merely by keeping secret what we 
know. Only by superior skills can we main- 
tain our position. Dependence upon secrecy 
instead of skill would be fatal. Moreover, 
no secrecy can be permanent. Any attempt 
to block-off the flow of all ideas of value to 
a hostile power would be to our detriment, 
for there is no way to bring essential un- 
classified information to our own people 
without telling the world. 

This thinking has led to 2 diametrically 
opposite bodies of opinion, 1 of which 
urges that in the United States we become 
exceedingly restrictive and greatly suppress 
information. The other would urge that 
anything and everything that one wishes 
to say be freely published. It seems to me 
that both of these err in attempting to 
evaluate the balance of judgment between 
what is necessary and what is dangerous 
in one fell swoop. The problem is far too 
complex to do that. It seems to me there- 
fore that recognizing these two opposing 
needs we will find that at a particular time 
it may well be wise to hold back certain 
information, particularly of a technical na- 
ture for a limited period until in the course 
of events its contents inevitably will be more 
widely known—this without seriously delay- 
ing the time the information can be of gen- 
eral value to our people. I cannot escape 
the feeling that if this policy of exercising 
balanced judgment became one that were 
followed by all (armed with adequate infor- 
mation as to the facts that bear upon these 
judgments), we could serve the American 
public without either encroaching upon a 
free press or jeopardizing national security. 
Certainly these criteria are not met when 
we must judge the whole case a priori by 
either deciding to take the whole risk or 
deciding to take no risk. This problem is 
not black and white, gentlemen; there is a 
great deal of gray between the extremes. 

I should give you an example. Recently, 
we have disseminated a great deal of infor- 
mation about the installation of the new 
Nike guided missiles for antiaircraft protec- 
tion. One can visualize values in disclosing 
to the public the presence of these installa- 
tions. In some cases, however, there have 
been added details regarding the missiles’ 
speed, range, and altitude. These are design 
characteristics, It is hard to see how they 
can be of help to people generally, but it is 
quite easy to see how they can be of value 
to an enemy whose total intelligence comes 
from fitting together bits and pieces, here 
and there, to strengthen his information 
about what we are doing. 

In fact, it was this very thing which 
stimulated the editor of the New England 
paper to make the comment that I men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion. It would 
appear that in many cases it would not be 
difficult to make decisions to leave out this 
kind of information. I am equally sure that, 
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though such decisions will not be_ perfect, 
if we did our best it would be worth a great 
deal. 

Along this line there was a recent article 
about new weapons and their relationship to 
the whole strategic situation. In that dis- 
cussion, there was a simple statement that 
the details of operation of these weapons are 
not being included because they would be 
of value to an enemy. Actually they were 
not needed but it seems to me that the 
editor gained prestige in the mind of the 
reader by that very statement. 

The approach to this problem should be a 
positive one. Some of the criticism of the 
general idea has arisen because it is assumed 
that it can be only a negative thing. Ac- 
tually there is much information which 
should be published and has not been be- 
cause people in making decisions have in 
the existing atmosphere taken the view that 
the best course is the obviously safe course 
and have held back information which on 
balance would seem clearly to involve more 
importance to us than risk. 

In what I have said thus far and in the 
paper I prepared for Editor and Publisher, I 
was thinking solely of action of editors and 
others who are responsible for the decisions 
to disseminate information. This is by no 
means the whole of the problem of strategic 
information, though it is the part which is 
of most immediate interest to editorial peo- 
ple. Actually there are three other aspects 
of this problem which are of great import- 
ance at the -present time and which are 
inherent parts of our assignment. One is to 
examine the question of where and how 
strategic information originates and whether 
any suitable steps should be taken in regard 
to that. Secondly, the question of what 
information is received in return for that 
which goes out of our country because of its 
necessary publication here; and, thirdly, we 
are asked to be available to governmental 
and industry and publishing people who may 
desire greater information regarding their 
own problems. Regarding the latter activity 
there already have been many questions 
brought to us in which we have been help- 
ful in digging up facts. Further explora- 
tion in these fields will take some time if it 
is done thoughtfully and with critical judg- 
ment. It must be done also with the long 
pull in mind for in this kind of activity 
there is no reason for our acting except for 
the long pull. 

It has been strongly intimated by some 
editors that the strategic information prob- 
lem should be solved by tightening quite 
Severely the rules for classification. Regula- 
tions are indeed blunt instruments and in 
my own thinking they are poor substitutes 
for the judgment of well-informed people. 

There is a natural desire on the part of 
many to oversimplify it. It is always easier 
to consider any question in terms of simple 
alternatives, but I am sure as you study 
this further you cannot escape the realiza- 
tion as I said before that this problem is 
not all black or all white. Hardly any prob- 
lem of importance that we have to consider 
in our complicated social structure is all 
black or all white. This is the reason why 
it seems to me too dangerous to attempt to 
resolve our thinking for all cases in advance 
of the time that they arise. 

There probably does not exist a complete 
and perfect answer to this difficult ques- 
tion. If we try to see it only in terms of 
a complete and perfect answer it simply 
appears too formidable. If, however, in a 
Spirit of a cooperative approach ail of us 
Who generate and disseminate information 
can apply the kind of balanced judgments 
that I have been suggesting I am certain 
that we would make progress in the direc- 
tion of our objectives that would in time 
ammount to a very substantial contribution 

our own protection without at the same 
time jeopardizing our freedom. Certainly no 
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freedom, including the freedom of publica- 
tion, is jeopardized just because its exercise 
is accompanied by wise self-restraint. 

When we stop to think of it we realize 
that there has never been a moment in the 
history of publishing when responsible edi- 
tors did not exercise a certain degree of self- 
restraint in disseminating information where 
the public welfare was heavily involved— 
this without any legal compulsion to do so. 
An example is the policy of some newspa- 
pers not to publish the names of children 
who are involved in certain types of crimes. 

Such self-imposed restraint has never been 
viewed as a threat to the freedom of the 
press. And it obviously is not that in fact 
since the editor himself sets the restraint 
and since he is also the one who can re- 
move it when he thinks proper. 

I have talked to you mostly about prin- 
ciples. Principles are the things we live by. 
We apply them with patience and wisdom 
to the situations we meet day by day. 

We are committed to study every angle of 
this problem and want to do so as carefully 
as possible. In your opinion is the kind of 
application of judgment I have described 
a practicable thing? Would it be worth a 
try? Certainly if any members of this group 
have any suggestions as to how this prob- 
lem could be attacked and solved we are very 
anxious to receive them. x 


The Dairy Industry Faces the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a speech by my 
colleague, the Honorable Joun W. 
Byrnes, of Wisconsin, in this morning’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Congressman Byrnes spoke at the 
Alice in Dairyland celebration at the 
dairy festival in Kewaunee, Wis., on May 
28, 1955. Congressman Byrnes’ speech 
shows a clear insight into the problems 
facing the dairy industry: 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRY FACES THE FACTS 


It has given us a real lift to get back here 
today and take part in this most magnifi- 
cent program. The people of Kewaunee, and 
all of those who have worked so hard to make 
this dairy festival such a success, are to be 
congratulated. 

I know you are all anxiously awaiting the 
climax of this celebration—the crowning of 
our regional Alice in Dairyland. I am, too. 
I know you will agree with me when I say 
that anyone of the beautiful young ladies 
we have seen tonight would make a splen- 
did representaitve of our State’s principal 
industry. I wish them all luck. Win or 
lose, we can be proud of them everyone. 

In the meantime, while we await the deci- 
sion of the judges, I hope you will be able 
to listen to me without too much impatience. 
I want to say a few words tonight about the 
future of the dairy industry. It is a subject 
which should be of prime interest to every 
resident of the State of Wisconsin. I’m sure 
it is of interest to you; otherwise-you would 
not be here tonight participating in this 
program. 

Sometimes, however, there are many of us 
who forget how closely the prosperity of our 
State and its people is allied with the for- 
tunes of the dairy industry. We tend to 
take for granted the marvelously complex 
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economic system we have built up around 
the dairy cow. Sixty-five percent of our 
farm cash income comes from the sale of 
milk, cattle, and calves. This income—close 
to $800 million—represents between 15 and 
20 percent of our State’s income from all 
sources. But that is only half the story. 
Thousands of other people, besides the dairy 
farmer himself, are engaged in work directly 
dependent upon the vast flow of milk from ` 
Wisconsin’s diary cows—in manufacturing 
dairy products from milk, in distributing 
them, in transporting them and in merchan- 
dising them. Thousands of others are en- 
gaged in providing supplies, equipment, and 
services, not only for the dairy farmer but 
for the dairy processor and manufacturer. 
Still thousands more supply products and 
services to those employed directly in the 
dairy industry. In all its ramifications, the 
dairy industry is undoubtedly the laregst 
single industry in our State. There is not 
one of us in this auditorium tonight who 
does not have a personal stake in its prosper- 
ity. 

Yet, we all know, many of us too well, 
that the dairy industry is going through a 
most difficult period. In essence, it is the 
same problem which faced the industry in 
1949—when the post-World War II adjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions began. In 
1949, dairy surpluses piled up and milk 
prices went down. Recovery took place only 
when the shooting in Korea began and a 
wartime economy took over. We want no 
more of that kind of solution for this or any 
other problem. We certainly are not going 
to rely on wartime shortages and post-war 
inflation to solve the problem for us. Today, 
we seek to readjust the dairy industry to 
peacetime conditions and to put it on a firm 
basis for the years ahead. 

Abraham Lincoln once advised us, if we 
wanted to decide which way we're going, 
to look back where we'd been. What was 
the situation which confronted the dairy 
industry just a little more than a year ago? 

Milk production was booming toward new 
highs. The Government was in the dairy 
business with both feet. Surplus dairy prod- 
ucts were piling up in Government ware- 
houses at tremendous rates. Consumption 
of dairy products was not keeping up. In 
fact, it was trending dangerously downward, 
particularly in the case of butter. Net in- 
come of dairy farmers had declined by more 
than $200 million, in spite of the fact that 
dairy supports were at 90 percent, the high- 
est level permitted under the law. The dairy 
industry was critically sick. 

Drastic measures were then taken by the 
Government. The Secretary of Agriculture 
reduced milk supports to 75 percent, as he 
felt the law required him to do under the 
circumstances. Many of us, while recogniz- 
ing the need for a lower support level, felt 
that the step was too drastic, too sudden, 
too severe. Regardless of our feelings then, 
I believe it is time for us to ask ourselves 
honestly if this shock treatment was not 
perhaps what the patient needed. Certainly, 
this action has set in motion a significant 
reaction which has put new life into a very 
sick industry. 

It’s true that the patient has suffered much 
in the past year. Dairy income was down 
again, about 4 percent, but not so much as 
in the previous year when 90 percent sup- 
ports prevailed and not nearly so great as 
the prophets of doom at the bedside had 
predicted. But the other clinical evidence 


. was all good. Milk production has leveled 


off. In fact, it is down, the first 3 months 
of this year, over the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Government purchases of 
dairy products have fallen sharply. Con- 
sumption of dairy products, particularly but- 
ter, is up. Surpluses previously acquired 
have moved into the channels of consump- 
tion—into people’s stomachs rather than 
spoiling in warehouses. 
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I certainly do not want to mislead anyone. 
The patient is still ailing, but all signs indi- 
cate that the invalid, instead of going down 
hill, is convalescing rapidly. There will be 
crises ahead, no doubt, but there is every 
hope that he will recover in the near future— 
if the patient and his friends continue to 
face the facts about his own condition. 

What are those facts? 

The first and most basic one, I believe, is 
that the industry will be sick just as long as 
production of milk and its products outpaces 
consumption, regardless of the level of Gov- 
ernment support. It is axiomatic that milk 
surpluses, no matter who stores them, act as 
a depressing influence upon the farmer's 
price for milk. 

If we face this major fact—that our prob- 
lem is bringing production and consumption 
into balance, then we must go on and face 
other facts which are part and parcel of a 
sound program for the future. 

These facts, in my opinion, are: 

First, Government alone cannot bring per- 
manent prosperity to the dairy industry. It 
can only help. It can also harm. Our pro- 
gram should stress helpful rather than 
harmful actions by our Government. 

Second, the problem of surplus produc- 
tion, paradoxically, must be met partially by 
increased production on the farm through 
greater efficiency. This means higher vol- 
ume at lower costs. 

Third, the great hope, and the soundest 
solution, lies in the field of increasing per 
capita consumption of milk and its products. 
This responsibility lies principally with the 
dairy industry itself. 

Let me speak first of the role of govern- 
ment. 

There are those who want the Govern- 
ment, in effect, to take over the dairy indus- 
try. They call loudly for rigid, high supports 
for dairy products. They do this in the face 
of the evidence that high supports have 
failed miserably in the past to solve the dairy 
problem, and, in fact, aggravate it by en- 
couraging higher production and discourag- 
ing consumption. These people have 
changed their tune somewhat in the past 
few months. They are still calling for a re- 
turn to high supports, but they now tell us 
it cannot be done unless the Government 
controls milk production. I will discuss in 
a moment what that would mean, but for 
now, I want merely to point out the exist- 
ence of this school of thought—that thinks 
the Government should be entirely respon- 
gible for the dairy industry. 

I say to you that we cannot build a sound 
dairy industry for the future if that industry 
is dependent upon the Government for its 
income and its markets. The Government 
cannot solve the basic problem—bringing 
consumption in line with production. It can 
only take crude and costly steps, which are 
generally self-defeating, to remove surplus 
production from the market. 

This does not mean that the Government 
has no role in helping to bring about a 
permanently sound dairy industry. 

Government, I believe, should, as it is now 
doing, provide realistic supports for the milk 
producer to prevent drastic fluctuations in 
price and production. Such supports are 
vitally necessary for stability within the in- 
dustry. 

Government should, as it is now doing, 
take aggressive steps in the field of research 
for new and bettcr dairy products and better 
marketing methods. 

Government should, as it is now doing, 
encourage and promote the consumption of 
Gairy products, both within and without the 
Government. Great strides have been made 
in increasing milk consumption in our vet- 
erans’ hospitals and in the Armed Forces, 
while the school-milk program is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Government should, as it is now doing, 
provide technical assistance to farmers, help- 
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ing them to produce more economically, to 
rid themselves of dairy diseases, such as in 
the accelerated brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram, and to assist them to become better 
all-round producers. 

Government should—and real aggressive 
action is needed in this field which has been 
neglected—help to eliminate the barriers to 
increased milk consumption; artificial bar- 
riers which have sprung up through market- 
ing orders, sanitary regulations, and milk 
price regulation in various States and local- 
ities. 

These are all proper and helpful fields 
for Government action. But, please note 
that none of them contemplate turning over 
the dairy industry to complete control from 
some desk in Washington—as the advocates 
of high supports and milk production con- 
trols propose. They are geared instead to- 
ward attacking the dairy problem at its 
source—by encouraging more efficient pro- 
duction by efficient producers and by in- 
creasing per capita consumption of dairy 
products. 

The possibilities of harm through Gov- 
ernment action are just as great as the po- 
tential for good. I need mention only one at 
this point. It is a sad commentary that 
some who purport to speak for the dairy 
farmer are supporting legislation which 
would put feed crops at mandatory, high 
support levels while keeping dairy products 
on a flexible basis. I see no good in such 
legislation for the dairy farmer. It is a 
move to increase his cost of production at 
a time when one of his great needs is to 
reduce that cost. A dollar paid out for 
higher feed has the same number of cents 
as a dollar received for milk, 

Let us talk a bit about production. I 
have already mentioned that the advocates 
of milk production controls have come out of 
hiding and are now Openly proposing that 
the Government tell each and every dairy 
farmer how much milk he shall produce in 
return for high Government-supported 
prices. 

I think that the Wisconsin dairy farmer, 
if he faces the facts, will overwhelmingly 
reject such a proposal. It is a proposal for 
nothing more nor less than a Government- 
run monopoly. It is a proposal which would 
strike hard at the efficient milk producers 
of our Nation because it would freeze them 
in old production patterns, limiting their 
sales not by what they can efficiently pro- 
duce but by what the Government tells 
them they can sell. I need not tell you that 
the most efficient milk producers in the 
country are the Wisconsin dairy farmers. 


The Wisconsin dairy farmer knows the im- 
portance of volume. He constantly strives 
to increase production at reduced cost. A 
production drop, he knows, costs as much as 
a drop in price. Let me put it another way. 
He knows that a reduction in his volume of 
milk reduces his income just as much as a 
drop in the price of milk. Every advance 
he makes in dairying efficiency—the up- 
grading of his herd, improvements in feed- 
ing and milking, better handling and trans- 
porting of his milk—is designed for volume 
production. Production controls would end 
the march toward efficient production. What 
farmer would strive for more volume when 
the Government would prevent him from 
selling his extra milk, or penalize him for 
doing so? 

May I point out another fact to the Wis- 
consin farmer? Any system of production 
controls would necessarily have to exempt 
the backyard producer—the one- and two- 
cow farmer, Or the administrative job of 
handling the controls would be impossible. 
To us in Wisconsin, it probably seems in- 
credible, but the fact is that almost half 
the farms in the Nation producing milk 
fall in this category. That means that the 
full burden of production controls would 
fall upon the large and efficient producers. It 
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would fall particularly hard upon the farm- 
ers in our State where dairy herds of 20 or 
more account for 53 percent of the cows in 
our State and where we pride ourselves on 
eficient production of milk. 

No, I say the answer to the dairy problem 
does not lie in production controls. Rather, 
one part of the answer lies in the opposite 
direction. It lies not in limiting efficiency, 
but in promoting it. The dairy farmer can- 
not be helped by persuading him to accom- 
plish less with his labor. A test at Michigan 
State showed that milk production costs 
could be cut by 45 percent through the use 
of all available techniques, such as better- 
producing cows and improved practices, 
without increasing farm help or farm acre- 
age. Any dairy farmer who achieves only 
part of this efficiency increase automatically 
improves his economic position considerably. 

That is why I said earlier that the partial 
answer to the problem of too much produc- 
tion is, paradoxically, increased production 
by individual producers. For, part of the 
reason for too much production is too many 
farmers engaged in milk production, in other 
parts of the country, who have no economic 
justification for being in the business of pro- 
ducing milk. They have been able to operate 
inefficiently and get by because of artificially 
high prices for milk, either through Gov- 
ernment supports, marketing orders, or local 
regulations. As we produce more efficiently 
in Wisconsin and as we break down these 
artificial barriers to the flow of milk into 
other States, we in Wisconsin can expect to 
capture the markets now held by inefficient 
producers. These other areas can then re- 
turn to crops for which their farms are 
more suited. This is happening to a slight 
extent already. Wisconsin milk production 
is down only slightly for the first 3 months 
of this year, but production nationwide is 
down almost 2 percent. 


May I point to a final fact which faces the 
dairy industry—the fact that our brightest 
future lies in increasing the consumption of 
dairy products. This is a fact which we have 
been late to recognize. I have no doubt, 
however, that the industry is now well aware 
of the need to go out and sell its products. 
This festival is a significant contribution 
to that sales campaign. 

Great progress has been made already. 
We are increasing the consumption of dairy 
products through giant advertising and mer- 
chandising plans sponsored by the dairy 
farmers themselves. My kids are singing 
“Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier,” 
because Davy Crockett is selling milk, butter, 
and cheese on the television. Our own 
Alice in Dairyland is promoting the sale 
of dairy products. You good people here 
are doing more than your share. The in- 
dustry itself has come alive. We can expect 
more and better results as this gigantic pro- 
motion program takes hold of the American 
people, as it has begun to do already. 

We begin with a tremendous advantage. 
We have an ideal product to sell. It is 
nature’s finest food. It is inexpensive. It 
tastes good. That is a combination that 
can't be beaten. The American people need 
to be made aware that milk and its products 
are the source of over 100 different nutri- 
ents—vitamins, minerals, fats, sugars, and 
high-quality proteins. They need to be re- 
minded that the 15 percent of their food 
dollar which they spend on dairy products 
brings them 25 percent of their food. They 
need to have brought to their attention the 
thousand and one different ways in which 
dairy products can be used to better the 
taste of their diets. That is the road to 
increased per capita consumption. 

These jobs—and the job of better distri- 
bution of dairy products—are the respon- 
sibility of the industry and the dairy farmer, 
assisted by Government. It is a Job which 
must be done. 
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I am supremely confident of the future 
of the dairy industry—so important to all 
of us in Wisconsin—if the industry con- 
tinues to face up to the facts. 

An understanding of the basic problem, 
a recognition of the proper role of Govern- 
ment, increased production efficiency and in- 
creased per capita consumption—these are 
the needs. These are the facts we face. 

We have made great progress from the 
serious situation which confronted us only 
a year ago. We have a long way to go. But 
I believe strongly that we are moving to- 
ward the time, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture put it recently, when the support price 
will no longer be the ceiling price, as has 
been the case too long. Our goal, he said, 
is to have the farm price of milk move up in 
the market rather than on the statute book. 

I am convinced we can reach that goal— 
if we continue to face the facts. 


Tribute to Rev. A. A. Bedikian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I present a tribute to 
the Reverend A. A. Bedikian by M. Mar- 
tin Turpanjian which appeared in the 
Waldwick (N. J.) Jersey Parade on Fri- 
day, May 13, 1955. The Reverend Bedi- 
kian is one of my most distinguished 
constituents and is celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry. This happy event took place on 
April 30, 1955. 

The author, Mr. Turpanjian, is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey League of Weekly 
Newspapers and is publisher of Jersey 
Parade. 


Close to 1,000 persons were present at the 
testimonial banquet tendered to Rev. A. A. 
Bedikian, of Leonia, last Saturday night in 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on the occa- 
sion of the 40th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry under the auspices of 
the church boards and congregation of the 
Armenian Evangelical Church of New York 
City and the Armenian community of metro- 
poiitan New York-New Jersey area. 

Dudley C. Allen, mayor of Leonia, paid a 
glowing tribute to the guest of honor for 
his tireless activities. The Reverend Y. H. 
Hacidian, of Watertown (Mass.) Church, 
Stephen Philibosian, Alex Manoogian, Hagop 
Andounian, Rev. Robert Bruce, Bedros Ter- 
zian, Rev. Douglas Horton, Rev. Henry Leiper, 
and the Most Reverend Archbishop Tiran, 
former prelate of the diocees of all the Arme- 
nian churches in America, were the other 
guest speakers. 

Anahid Ajemian (violin), Norman Bailey 
(baritone), and Virginia Kondakjian (so- 
prano) entertained, to the accompaniment 
of David Garey and Fred Haley. 

During the past 40 years Rev. Bedikian has 
endeared himself to tens of thousands of 
people in metropolitan New York-New Jer- 
sey area. He is popular with the masses and 
the classes. He is a prolific writer and force- 
ful orator. He is also the editor of the church 
bulletin and was recently installed as pastor 
emeritus for life by the unanimous vote of 
the church. He is indeed the embodiment 
of dynamic personality. On his arrival in 
fall of 1912 from Europe he entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where in the course of 3 
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years he was granted 3 academic degrees. 
He later on became instructor and lecturer 
at the Chicago University during the sum- 
mer quarters for 7 years in succession. He 
began his pastorate on April 1, 1915, imme- 
diately after his graduation from Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. He was 
ordained and installed in June of the same 
year by an ecclasiastic council called by the 
New York City Association of Congregational 
Churches. Previous to his arrival in this 
country he had been on the faculty of Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, for a period of 5 
years. 

In the presence of Rev. A. A. Bedikian you 
feel the warmth and the magnetic approach 
of the man who is distinctively humane and 
fair-minded. 

Certificate for the purchase of a brand 
new auto was presented to Reverend Bedi- 
kian together with many other citations and 
gifts. 

I lift my hat with a salute of pride to 
Reverend Bedikian. May he live long and 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

The Reverend A. A. Bedikian was born on 
May 30, 1885, in Bardizag, near Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. His father, Arakel Garabed 
Bedikian, was originally from Harpoot, Ar- 
menia, and his mother, Arousiag Kourian 
Bedikian, was a native of Bardizag. His 
father was a famous writer under the pen 
name of “Kissag.” 

This is the epic of the Armenian Evan- 
gelical Church of New York City. On the 
religious horizon of metropolitan area it tells 
the story of an ordinary simple and honest 
clergyman who lived the drama of democ- 
racy. He is indeed the modern apostle of 
humanity. 


Church Persecution in Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to include at this time an editorial 
which appeared in the May 14 issue of 
the America forcefully revealing the 
fact that there is a cruel persecution of 
the Catholic people now going on in Ar- 
gentina against which all Christian 
Americans of every denomination should 
unite in protest and in prayer that it will 
soon be reasonably ended. 

The article follows: 

CHURCH AND STATE IN ARGENTINA 


In a May Day address to a rally of organ- 
ized labor, President Juan D. Perón, who 
holds virtually absolute power in Argentina, 
made a great flourish of democratic fevor. 
He would leave the whole matter of state 
and church up to the people. “If they de- 
cide there must be separation, there will be 
separation, but if the people decide (the 
church) must go, it will go.” This was 
doubtless the dictator’s answer to the April 
22 statement of the Argentine hierarchy. 
That statement made it clear that the bish- 
ops did not oppose the separation of powers 
or a just economic separation of church and 
state. Recalling the command of Christ to 
“render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and to God the things that are God's,” the 
bishops reminded the faithful that they 
could not countenance a “moral separation” 
that would place a Catholic in the “sad sit- 
uation of having to betray his conscience 
in order to obey a temporal ruler.” Since 
last November, when Perón began his open 
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attack on “political Catholicism,” he has al- 
lowed the strictly Peronist press and the 
police to wage a vicious campaign of vilifica- 
tion and repression. His clear aim is to de- 
stroy the growing influence of the church 
among the working masses, the main base of 
his power. The workers cannot be allowed 
more than one loyalty in a totalitarian state. 
Eduardo Vuletich, secretary of the Argentine 
Labor Confederation, stated that theme 
clearly last November: “Down with the ene- 
mies of the people and the enemies of God. 
The fatherland has only one destiny; it is 
called Perón. The fatherland has a single 
motto: ‘Always with Perdén.’” 


Address by Robert Bolwell, Ph. D., Before 
Graduating Class of Georgetown Uni- 
versity Dental School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an address of 
Robert Bolwell, Ph. D., professor of 
American literature and dean of the 
Graduate School at George Washington 
University, before the graduating class 
of the Dental School of the Georgetown 
University on May 26, 1955. 

The New Jersey Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers and the alumni of the George- 
town University Dental School were 
present on this occasion. 

Congressman GEORGE S. Lone, of Lou- 
isiana, was awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in the Georgetown University 
chapter of Omicron Kappa Upsilon, na- 
tional dental honorary fraternity, at 
that time. 


The address follows: 


I have been enticed into this present pre- 
dicament as your speaker by my admiration 
and friendship for Dean Rault (C. V. Rault, 
dean of Georgetown University Dental 
School). But despite the fact that I can 
blame him, because of his insistent invita- 
tions, for any impending fiasco here, I must 
confess that I am fully aware of my respon- 
sibilities in standing before you. Because 
this is an after-dinner talk and a celebration, 
I know I’m supposed to be somewhat funny. 
Because this is a school affair, with univer- 
sity Officials and other professional brass 
present, I'm also supposed to be somewhat 
academic, 

Well, the funny part of this talk lies only 
in the fact that, as a layman, I am going to 
dare talk to you about how to practice den- 
tistry, now that you have completed 4 years 
of training for this practice under the guid- 
ance of highly qualified professional experts. 
That should be funny enough, and the aca- 
demic part of this talk will be found in the 
deadly combination of natural seriousness 
and dullness which I have been cultivating 
during my 37 years of university work. 


You will soon be licensed to enter another 
person’s mouth with explorer, burr, and 
forceps, and do something there upon your 
own judgment and responsibility. Now, be- 
cause you have spent so many years concen- 
trating on the human mouth, and because 
you have read the wording of the laws de- 
fining the area and the limits of dental 
practice, I’m afraid you may think of this 
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carious or impacted or edentulous orifice as 
your field of practice. 

This, I think, is basically wrong and it 
cramps and belittles the high professional 
concept which I wish to discuss. A dental 
patient is not a mouth any more than a 
dentist is a collection of skillful fingers and 
expensive hardware which enters that mouth. 
Dentistry is a relationship between two indi- 
viduals. 

However, good dentistry—really good den- 
tistry—can exist only in the combination of 
a good dentist and a good patient. Like 
matrimony, dentistry is successful only when 
each sides does its full part. You dentists 
may think it’s hard to find a good patient; 
we laymen think it's often hard to find a 
good dentist. It’s wonderful when these 
rare people do happen to meet, but it's 
tedious and foolish to trust in the process 
of discovery by lucky accident. Now, I be- 
lieve that dentists can speed up the produc- 
tion, both in quantity and quality, of good 
patients, and I'll even suggest how to do 
this. 

But first, what is a good patient? Briefly, 
he’ is one who from his own angle knows 
what good dentistry is, and does his share 
to deserve and maintain it. Primarily, he 
presents a dental problem only, not an eco- 
nomic one. He is willing to pay for good 
dentistry and not restrict it because of cost. 
He also knows that good dentistry takes time 
as well as money. And he makes and keeps 
appointments as often as the dentist re- 
quires, avoiding the need of haste and short- 
cuts. He knows that good dentistry only 
begins in the dentist's office, and that it ex- 
tends to his own bathroom and personal liv- 
ing habits. He takes advice about diet, and 
follows the routines of toothbrush, tooth- 
pick, and dental floss. He (or perhaps she) 
should place dental function before aesthet- 
ics. Personal vanity, objecting to the ap- 
pearance of gold, cr the feeling of having 
something false or removable in the mouth, 
or any restoration which might reveal age 
or deficiency—these are all regarded as 
trivial when compared with the use of the 
teeth, natural or artificial, for the enjoy- 
ment of food and the maintenance of 
health. This good patient doesn’t have a one- 
job complex. He doesn’t expect his dentistry 
to take care of itself, but willingly reports 
for prophylaxis and periodic check-up, and 
accepts whatever revision and alternation 
time and use demand. He knows that the 
teeth, natural or restored, get old along with 
his back muscles, his prostate, and his shoes. 
He docsn’t clack and whistle with a plate 
which was fitted to tissues some 15 years 
earlier. This patient also should have 
graduated from dental jitters; that eversen- 
sitivity, or dread of going to the dentist; 
that anticipation of pain; that introspec- 
tive search for something wrong, which pos- 
scesses sO Many people. But often these 
things are part of the disease or trouble 
which brings the patient to the doctor. They 
are symptoms of something wrong either 
with the mouth, mentality, and general 
health of the patient; or (and this is signifi- 
cant) something wrong in his previous ex- 
perience with bad dentistry. For example, a 
busy dentist who is careless and ruthless 
with children often poisons the attitude of 
tze paticnt for many years following. But 
nervous jitters, like caries and malocclusion, 
the dentist must care or accept as part of 
the job. 

Now, I hope you like my good patient. 
Some may suspect that I got help from 
my dental friends in order to describe him, 
I did not, nor did I describe him in order 
to benefit the dentist. The function of the 
food patient is not to make a dentist happy; 
instead, the patient who has these attitudes 
and characteristics is merely making his own 
necessary contribution to the good dentistry 
which he expects, and may well demand, to 
receive. Nevertheless, dentists say, “If I 
could on!y find such a patient all my troubles 
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would be over.” But I claim that when the 
dentist finds such a patient his troubles 
have only begun. With such a patient in 
his charge everything else is squarely on his 
own nose. The chief barrier to good den- 
tistry has been removed, except the limita- 
tions of the dentist himself. He has now 
a clear field and a clear responsibility. He 
can do good work and receive professional 
and personal reward; he can do poor work 
and risk divorce from a good patient. 

Now, what is a good dentist? There's a 
very long and also a short answer to that 
question, and I'll comfort you with the short 
one. A good dentist is the sum total of all 
that you should have learned in your dental 
school, plus all that you still may learn 
by active participation in your national asso- 
ciation, your local society, your study club, 
and your clinical research, plus the intelli- 
gent application of your total dental ex- 
perience with your patients, plus the only 
item in this list which can come from in- 
side yourself, the force of character which 
is expressed through your professional in- 
tegrity. That's all there is to a good dentist. 

But the dentist is also a human being (at 
least most of them are) in a personal rela- 
tionship with the patient who, remember, is 
not just a mouth containing disease or dis- 
function, but another human being. Do you 
think this is too obvious to mention? Well, 
60 years of intimate contact, professional and 
personal, with dentists have convinced me 
that this obvious fact is the one which is 
most neglected or forgotten. There are some 
sour cracks which I've heard from many 
other professional: groups. We university 
professors, especially in exam periods, often 
say ours would be a pleasant life but for the 
students; our librarians who like all their 
books neatly in place on their shelves, feel 
the same way about the readers who use and 
disturb, and wear out these books. I sup- 
pose a priest sometimes thinks his ministry 
would be a pleasure but for the sinners who 
mess it up. 

In the dental office of a friend of mine I 
overheard both doctors and nurses referring 
to many regular patients as “C. P. A.’s.” I 
looked at these various types of people close- 
ly—surely they could not all be certified pub- 
lic accountants. They were not—but they 
had each failed somehow to be a good pa- 
tient, and now bore an office label meaning a 
“chronic pain in the anus.” I’m sure they 
deserve this label, but think of the nature of 
this human relationship shown by this crit- 
ical attitude held by dentists and their staffs. 
The dental skill of the doctor can meet the 
problem presented by each of these C. P. A. 
mouths, but the human relationship between 
doctor and patient was only of irritation, 
dislike, and therefore of sour, critical, fault- 
finding. This personality conflict can only 
result in a mere dental job, the patient going 
to another office for future work, and the 
dentist chasing after him with a bill col- 
lector. Neither party was good, and the 
dentistry could not be either. A lot of these 
patients, as voters, ignorantly agitate for 
socialized dentistry, and a desire for revenge, 
and their foolish, sweeping generalized re- 
marks about the “racket’’ of the profession 
soil and impair the status of dentistry won 
for you by generations of your predecessors. 

The people who will become your patients, 
men, women, and children, are only as 
human as you are, with sensitivities, virtues, 
and faults like your own. They will fre- 
quently become your neighbors and friends, 
and generally hold the same social views and 
status you hold. Their chief difference from 
you will usually be that they are not mem- 
bers of a traditional profession with its 
ethical and moral freedom and responsibil- 
ity. They can become good patients or 
CPA's, largely because of your relationship 
with them. The assumption must be that 
you wish to be good dentists, and to achieve 
good dentistry in their mouths. But I've 
already discovered, and declared to you, that 
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good dentistry requires a good patient. as 
well as a good dentist. To make good 
patients out of potential CPA’s is, therefore, 
another major aspect of your practice. 

In order to entice you into this addi- 
tional phase of dental practice, remember 
I’ve heard your elders say, “If I could have 
nothing but these good patients, all my 
troubles would be over.” How do you make 
this good patient? Teach him. All com- 
plaints against dentists can be put into two 
heads only: either the dentistry is poor, or 
the patient is ignorant. Teach and talk good 
dentistry, don’t just practice it. Let me be 
personal: A glance at the dentistry in my 
mouth would prove that I have spent many 
hundreds of hours in dental chairs. I can 
testify concerning the conversations between 
the dentist and his patient. For years, with 
my mouth wide open, I’ve listened to mono- 
logs about the political situation, the stock 
market, or the way the fish are biting. Now 
all these and other things are worth talking 
about, but I never think of dentists as being 
expert or competent, or even very interesting, 
on such topics. There’s one topic on which 
I want my dentist. to talk; on which he’s an 
expert, and every word from him has par- 
ticular value; and that’s my mouth and the 
kind of dentistry he wants to put init. In 
fact, I've even paid to hear a dentist talk 
about this, and do no work. 

Not only does every patient want this sort 
of thing—he’s entitled to it. Talk dentistry 
to your patient, not just once, during the 
first appointment when you are laying out 
the job; but step by step, each time he comes 
in, discuss and explain the details of the 
problem. You'll even find yourself becom- 
ing as interested in it as the patient is. 
Justify the particular method you are using, 
and explain why you have rejected others. 
Give him a mirror and teach him how to use 
it while you're working. Take him occa- 
sionally, for a few minutes, into your labora- 
tory, and show how much dentistry you 
practice for him behind his back. He doesn't 
know the time, labor, and material expense 
which you invest in his total job. Show him 
his X-ray pictures and his own study models. 
Explain the use of your appliances, machines, 
and waxes. When time permits, on an over- 
lapping appointment, even allow one pa- 
tient to look in another’s mouth. Both will 
be flattered by your action; one because his 
is an interesting case, the other because of 
his superior dental understanding. Remem- 
ber that all patients are predisposed in your 
favor—they want to believe that their den- 
tist is tops. They will be attentive and will- 
ing students of their own dental problems; 
they will eagerly tell other people what they 
are learning, and how good you are. Good 
dentistry shouldn't be a closely guarded 
secret confined to the mind and hands of the 
dentist. It’s silly to display your manual 
and mechanical skill, and give the impres- 
sion that’s all there is to it. Why hide the 
fact that scientific knowledge, intelligence, 
and careful judgment are also required in 
this important practice? You are not giving 
up a professional advantage by instructing 
patients in these details. Your own work 
will improve when you are concentrating 
upon the explanation of your procedures, in- 
stead of performing a subconscious operation 
along with a chat about the world series. 
Above all, don’t get tired of this teaching 
assignment after a few lazy tries. Some of 
you patients, like yourselves, will be quite 
stupid about something which has never 
before been explained to them. If you give 
up too soon, that means you'd rather have 
CPA's for patients. 

In my numerous and frequent contact with 
dental groups (because most of my dearest 
friends are dentists) I have also developed 
another idea for the good of the profession, 
which may be derived from my job as dean 
of a graduate school producing only Ph. D.'s. 
I should like to see a fair percentage of every 
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dental graduating class go into further grad- 
uate study in the basic biological and physi- 
cal sciences. I don’t mean a decorative 
M. S. degree usually scooped up while wait- 
ing for a practice to develop—but the Ph. D. 
researcher, with a dental education, who will 
serve his profession in the laboratory and on 
a dental school faculty. I am, frankly, 
jealous of the number of research specialists 
with Ph. D. degrees and millions of dollars 
from private and public funds who are serv- 
ing medicine as a separate profession. I am 
not going to develop this theme here and 
now, but I hope some of you remember it, 
if your talents and ambition should direct 
you into this branch of service. 

In conclusion, I would have you enjoy a 
deep and genuine pride in your profession, 
which in turn can give you deep and genuine 
gratification. American dentistry is the best 
in the world, and its eminence as an autono- 
mous profession of dignity and merit is the 
result of more than a century of dedicated 
effort by your predecessors. They can rest 
happy if your generation leaves the profes- 
sion in as favored a position as now, when 
you take over. —.. 


United States Patent Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
series of articles which appeared recently 
in the Dayton Daily News, Dayton, Ohio, 
written by Mr. William L. Sanders, rela- 
tive to the situation in the United States 
Patent Office, which has reached emer- 
gency status. 

The patent system is of vital impor- 
tance to our country’s economy and de- 
fense. It has been estimated that 75 
percent of the jobs in this country today 
are due to inventions made within the 
last 50 years and a large fraction of the 
income of the Federal Government is 
based on business which exists only as a 
result of invention. The very outcome 
of any future war will also depend largely 
on new inventions. 


The number of applications filed has 
been steadily rising but the length of 
time between the filing and the granting 
of a patent is becoming increasingly 
longer. This situation has the effect of 
discouraging inventors because of the 
risk involved in marketing a product 
without patent protection. Increasing 
the examining staff of the Patent Office 
is not the sole answer to this problem. 
The most urgent need is the develop- 
Ment of an efficient and modern classifi- 
Cation system and mechanized search 
Methods for without these aids it is still 
an unreasonable time-consuming task to 
examine the thousands of previous 
Patents in any one field. 

Mr. Sanders has done a great deal of 
research to enable him to present this 
Problem to the public and I would like to 
Make his series of articles available to 
all who are interested in the progress of 
Science and industry. 
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The articles follow: 
[From the Dayton Daily News of May 22, 
1955] 


PATENT PROBLEMS—MorRE FUNDS NEEDED, 
DAYTON LAWYER Says 


(By William L. Sanders) 


(EDITOR'S Notr.—A Senate committee on 
May 11 approved a $50,000 appropriation to 
conduct an “examination and review” of 
the United States Patent Office administra- 
tion and laws. This is the first of a series on 
problems of the Patent Office as related by 
Dayton experts.) 


Lack of funds to operate the Patent Office 
is strangling the United States patent sys- 
tem, Lawrence B. Biebel, Dayton patent at- 
torney and president-elect of the American 
Patent Law Associaion, declared yesterday. 

“The plight of the Patent Office has be- 
come critical during the last 2 years,” Biebel 
asserted. “Work of the Office has increased 
25 percent. Concurrently, the number of 
examiners has decreased proportionately.” 

The Dayton patent attorney asserted that 
penny-wise, pound-foolish appropriations 
for the Patent Office have resulted in crip- 
pling the patent system at a time when ap- 
plications for patents are increasing. 

According to the Commissioner of Patents, 
the workload has been increasing since 1952. 
During that year, 60,386 applications were 
filed. The number had mounted to 75,271 
in 1954. 

Meanwhile, congressional appropriations 
for the Patent Office were cut from $12,219,- 
388, to $11,933,934. For fiscal 1955, the figure 
is down to $11,500,000. 

The appropriation asked by the Budget 
Bureau for fiscal 1956 is $12 million, com- 
pared to the $15 million, which leaders of 
the association assert is essential for effi- 
cient operation of the Patent Office. 

The backlog of 96,836 applications in 1952 

grew to 208,566 as of January 31, 1955, the 
Patent Commissioner has disclosed. This 
means that the number of applications per 
examiner has risen from 134 to more than 
180. 
- “Nearly 100 more than the 630 members 
of the examining corps in 1954 would be re- 
quired merely to keep abreast of the inflow 
of new work,” the Commissioner said. “The 
present blacklog would remain undimin- 
ished. 

Biebel noted that the Patent Office had 
been obliged to defer action on the backlog 
of amended cases in order to concentrate on 
current applications. Simultaneously, the 
Patent Office reduced its printing outlay and 
pared other essential expenses to the bone 
to retain 25 examiners who otherwise would 
have been lost. 

The board of governors of the Dayton Pat- 
ent Law Association, headed by Frederick 
Boyer, of Hamilton, solidly supports Biebel’s 
contention that “tomorrow’s economy will 
suffer by reason of today’s congressional par- 
simony respecting the patent system,” in a 
memorandum to Members of Congress, the 
Dayton association asserts: 

“Only a strong patent system provides the 
necessary incentive for the competition 
which results in constant improvement in 
the many things that we now take for grant- 
ed. Many of the world’s leading scientific 
advancements have been made in the United 
States as a result of the protection offered by 
our patent system.” 

The local association lists as the immediate 
results of the growing delay and difficulties 
incident to obtaining a patent: 

1. Retarding technical advancements ben- 
eficial to the public. 

2. Endangering the validity of patents 
granted because of the possibility of insuffi- 
cient examinations of previous grants. 

3. Entangling litigation as an outcome of 
possible doubtful patent validity. 

During the fiscal year 1954, the Patent Of- 
fice had a net income of $6,054,791 from fees, 
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an increase of more than $434,000 over 1953 
and greatest in the history of the Patent Of- 
fice. By law, all of this had to be turned over 
to the Federal Government’s general fund. 
Reportedly, no other Government depart- 
ment returns to the general fund so large a 
proportion of its budget. Nevertheless, the 
appropriations for the Patent Office have 
been whittled to a point where inventors and 
industrialists are becoming alarmed. 


[From the Dayton Daily News of May 23, 
1955] 
PATENT PROBLEMS—BUDGET DECREASE DELAYS 
PATENT OFFICE FUNCTIONS 


(By William L. Sanders) 
(Second of a series) 


The plight of the Patent Office, resulting 
from the decrease in appropriations for its 
work, brought sharp comments from a num- 
ber of Daytonians interested in patents. 

Fred Hooven, Dayton inventor, observed, 
“The thing that is hard to see is that right 
now our inventors are turning out our 1965 
model economy. The pennies we save now 
on our patent system will cost many dollars 
then. 

“The whole American economic system de- 
pends on an expanding economy. The ex- 
panding economy depends very largely on 
the inventor and the inventor depends on 
the patent system. * * * Patents are the in- 
ventor’s stock in trade, and when we add a 
year to the time it takes him to obtain a 
patent, we have taken a year’s income away 
from him.” 

Hooven called patents “the seed for our 
future prosperity.” 

In somewhat similar vein, Louis Polk, pres- 
ident of the Sheffield Corp., said that the 
protection offered by patents to individuals 
and organizations without discrimination 
encourages the investment of human talents 
and money in the development of new prod- 
ucts and the improvement of old ones. 

“Delay in the issuance of patents because 
of a lack of manpower and proper facilities 
for the Patent Office is threatening the basic 
functions of the vital system,” Polk asserted. 
“Unless steps are taken to remedy the situa- 
tion, harmful effects will be felt throughout 
industry and the Nation.” 


Louis Wozar, president and general man- 
ager of the Dayton Pump & Manufacturing 
Co., strongly seconded Polk’s comments. He 
described the present plight of the Patent 
Office as “a handicap to all companies with an 
aggressive research and engineering pro- 
gram.” 

As an example, Wozar cited his company's 
5-year research program of developing a 
number of new pumps. Because of the lag 
in granting patents, Dayton Pump’s competi- 
tors have copied its new designs and features, 
thereby “saving research and engineering ex- 
penses they otherwise would have been 
obliged to spend. In a situation like this, 
our competitors are cashing in on our re- 
search.” 

Another Dayton firm, the Duriron Co., 
relies on patents. R. C. Schenck, Duriron 
president, said: “It is important to us to be 
able to obtain patents with reasonable 
promptness. It is a serious handicap for the 
work of the Patent Office to be so far behind 
that it is 4 or 5 years before we can obtain 
issuance of our patents. 


“This leaves a long period of uncertainty 
when neither we nor our competitors can de- 
termine what rights we have and deprives us 
of the proper protection, particularly during 
the earlier and introductory period of our 
new developments. 


Charles H. Somers, vice president of the 
Fyr-Fiter Co., said that over the past several 
years his company had found it was taking 
an increasingly longer period for replies from 
the patent examiner and the issuance of 
patents. 
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“This immediately puts us in a precarious 
position and possibly leaves us open to pat- 
ent litigation owing to infringements. * * * 
It is essential that anything we may submit 
to the patent office he examined and ac- 
cepted or rejected at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

C. P. Meredith, executive vice president of 
the Steel Products Engineering Co. in 
Springfield, put it this way: “The delays we 
have encountered in processing patents in 
recent years handicaps us in furthering new 
ideas and also in finding out where our com- 
petition may have ideas that are conflicting 
or competitive with ours. * * * 

“If we are to be further handicapped be- 
cause of less money made available to the 
patent office, we believe it will be a handicap 
to industry generally and particularly to our 
company.” 

Hal O. Gummere, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Buckeye Tools Corp., af- 
firmed that in the course of his company’s 
research and development, unique systems 
and mechanisms are involved. 

“The opportunity to realize a return on 
the investment made in reaching that stage 
lies in the protection inherent in a patent,” 
he stressed. “Under present conditions, the 
granting of a patent may require 4 or 5 years 
from the date of the original application. 
During this period our protection is nonex- 
istent. Any manufacturer is free to dupli- 
cate our products. It is even possible that 
by the time the patent is issued, usage re- 
quirements or demand may have changed to 
the extent that the patent has no value.” 

According to Lawrence B. Biebel, Dayton 
patent attorney and president-elect of the 
American Patent Law Association, these 
statements reflect the views of many other 
Miami Valley inventors and industrial 
leaders. 


[From the Dayton Daily News of May 24, 
1955] 


PATENT PROBLEMS— PLIGHT OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE DUE To LACK or FUNDS 


(By William L. Sanders) 
(Last of a series) 


The Dayton Patent Law Association, and 
Lawrence B. Biebel, president-elect of the 
American Patent Law Association, are not 
alone in sounding an alarm over the plight 
of the United States Patent Office. 

The New. York Patent Law Association also 
charges that the patent system is being 
strangled by lack of adequate operating 
funds. According to this source, the situa- 
tion has reached emergency status. 

The New York memorandum explains that 
75 percent of the jobs in this country today 
are due to inventions made within the last 
50 years. These are cited: automobiles, air- 
planes, radio, television, moving pictures, 
automatic telephones, home appliances, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, electronics, business 
machines, aspirin, wonder drugs, cellophane, 
nylon, rayon, Army tanks, guided missiles, 
proximity fuse, and atomic energy. 

The New York association also points out 
that a large fraction of the income of the 
Federal Government is based on business 
which exists only as a result of an inven- 
tion—‘‘and the patent system is the most 
important stimulus to the making of inven- 
tions.” 

Biebel said the plight of the Patent Office 
was the more serious because of the growing 
complexity of modern machinery. Similarly, 
the rise of research institutes and the estab- 
lishment of industrial research departments 
by the Nation’s corporations call for an efii- 
cient Patent Office. 

Recently it was disclosed that the Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus had jumped 
from a volume of $71,000 in 1930 to $600,000 
in 1940, and to over $6,600,000 in 1950. Last 
year the research figure was $15 million. 

Similar figures could be cited from other 
research institutions. 
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This is the age of electronics and growing 
automation (automatic production). Elec- 
tronic “brains” already give great promise 
in directing “banks” of production and office 
machines, 

“Further advances in these fields are tied 
to the patent system,” Biebel said. “The 
situation calls not for a slowdown in the 
Patent Office but for more qualified ex- 
aminers to handle the increased patent- 
application load.” 

At the same time, Fred Boyer, of Hamil- 
ton, president of the Dayton Patent Law 
Association, pointed out the developing need 
for introducing electronic devices in the 
work of the Patent Office. However, the 
meager appropriations do not cover the cost 
of an adequate staff of examiners. There's 
no money for modernizing the operations of 
the Office to cut down the time factor in 
processing patent applications. 

Moreover, special machines would have to 
be developed. The cost would run into mil- 
lions, and such sums are not in sight. Such 
an outlay, in the long run, would add not 
only to the efficiency of the Office, but also to 
the Nation’s economic well-being through a 
stepped-up clearance of patent applications, 
Boyer observed. 

Asked whether big corporations trample 
the rights of individuals in the field of 
patents, Biebel said that “corporations gen- 
erally do not practice chicanery in the han- 
dling of patents.” 

He added that “the function of the patént 
system is to define a patent and to safeguard 
the inventor’s rights.” 

A corporation that tried to take advan- 
tage of an individual could get itself into 
no end of difficulties—the law is very defi- 
nitely geared to protect the rights of the 
individual respecting his inventions, he 
explained. 


“The present plight of the Patent Office 
is not a question of big business institutions 
versus individuals,” the Dayton patent at- 
torney asserted. “It’s a question of nig- 
gardly appropriations at a time when patent 
applications are outrunning the capacity of 
the Patent Office to handle them.” 


Small Business Throughout the Nation 
Asks: “When Are the Antitrust Laws 


Really Going To Be Vigorously En- 
forced?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a veteran 
champion of the cause of small business, 
Mr. George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, recently made a statement be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee 
which is deserving of the attention of 
all of us, and I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Burger’s remarks be included 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. Burger’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 

DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 


ENT BUSINESS, BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, MAy 18, 1955 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. Our na- 
tional headquarters are located in Burlin- 
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game, Calif. We also maintain division 
offices at New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

I am more than pleased to have the privi- 
lege to appear before the committee and ex- 
press our views on the report of the study 
group of the Attorney General on the anti- 
trust laws, and I wish to state that their 
findings come to us as no great surprise. 

It goes without saying, from the first in- 
stance, due to the earlier reports emanating, 
direct or indirect, that the committee would 
recommend the repeal of the Fair Trade Acts. 
If such action is ever instituted by the Con- 
gress, in repeal of the National Fair Trade 
Acts, it is our opinion such action would go 
a long ways to increase monopoly in the dis- 
tribution field and result in diminishing 
numbers of independent business, both at 
the production and distribution level. 

On the subject of fair-trade laws—all they 
do is put competition where it rightfully 
belongs—with the producer of trade-marked 
brands. 


It must be understood by the committee 
that no officer or group of officers can speak 
officially for the federation unless so in- 
structed by the nationwide poll of our mem- 
bership, and the members have repeatedly 
taken a very afirmative position for an all- 
out vigorous enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 


Carrying out this directive of our nation- 
wide membership, it will be found that in 
our recommendations before the platform 
committees of both the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions, in Phila- 
delphia in 1948, and then again in Chicago 
in 1952, the first and principal recommenda- 
tion we made to protect independent busi- 
ness was for an all-out vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. We have never wavered 
in this principal and main objective to pro- 
tect small business through these necessary 
laws. 

The federation lives with the proposition 
antitrust laws daily—and I mean daily— 
through our nationwide contacts in the field 
through our field forces, so that we are cog- 
nizant of the overall monopolistic trend pre- 
vailing in our economy, as our information 
comes from the grassroots, which is the best 
source of information, and far more impor- 
tant than coming from any so-called study 
group. We live with the problem daily. 

I think it is necessary to call to the at- 
tention of the committee the statement I 
made November 17, 1948, before the House 
Small Business Committee, in which I stated: 
“In my visits in the respective cities it would 
appear that antitrust violations are becom- 
ing more rampant than ever before in the 
history of our Nation. It has reached an ex- 
ceptionally low level. In most States there 
are laws for protection where violations are 
taking place, but it is my opinion that many 
States are deficient in carrying out the laws, 
and the public is being gouged through such 
practices. More important, small business 
is being misled and the free-enterprise sys- 
tem is falling by the wayside.” Our views 
are no different today than they were then. 
In fact, we believe the condition is worsen- 
ing, both in the production and distribution 
field, through concentration, and surely the 
study group must have had some informa- 
tion on these trends existing in our overall 
economy, and it will be found during the life 
of the study group that we have kept them 
regularly informed of this serious situation. 

It is well to note that on April 20, 1955, 
Mr. Robert A. Bicks, executive secretary of 
the study group, wrote me—and in ‘part I 
quote: “Some time ago you submitted views 
to the Attorney General's National Commit- 
tee To Study the Antitrust Laws. Our policy 
was to distribute such submisssions only to 
committee members.” That confirms our 
statement that the group was advised as to 
the trend taking place in the economy, due 
to what we believe, are rampant violations 
of the antitrust laws. 
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In our communications to the study group 
I particularly referred to the testimony I 
gave before the House Small Business Com- 
mittee November 17, 1948, which embodies 
certain important recommendations to bring 
about strengthening and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, and, more impor- 
tant, to bring long-overdue respect to the 
laws. Apparently the recommendations were 
received and noted, because no part of the 
complete report carried any recommenda- 
tions for the enforcement along the lines 
embodied in the testimony given on Novem- 
ber 17, 1948. 

In tke Committee's. final report, which 
we reviewed very carefully, we find nothing 
in the report that calls for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, nor do we find 
any recommendations for increased appro- 
priations to the antitrust agencies, and par- 
ticularly to that Division of the Department 
of Justice. ; 

Some few years ago we discovered that the 
appropriations to the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice were approxi- 
mately $4 million for the fiscal year. We 
appeared before the Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations--Committee and asked the 
question: “Would the appropriation of $4 
million be good business insurance for the 
Government that would insure the business 
life of four million or more small business 
institutions?” In simple words, we looked 
upon it as “peanut” appropriations. 

We had notified the study group during 
its existence of important testimony given 
by the then Assistant Attorney General be- 
fore a Senate committee in February 1947. 
This career man in the Government told the 
committee that for 35 years or more the 
administrations had merely given lipservice 
to the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
This in itself was an indication to the Com- 
mittee in its study that something was 
wrong in the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and is it any wonder that small busi- 
ness of the Nation came to the universal 
comment—when it comes to antitrust law 
enforcement nothing will be done. 

It is not our intention to burden the Com- 
mittee with a long digest on the complete 
report and its findings, but there are some 
high spots in the report which we believe 
need careful review, and action upon the 
part of the Small Business Committee being 
On record as rejecting and opposing certain 
recommendations of the study group. 

The fines proposed, increased from 5 to 10 
thousand dollars are ridiculous on the face 
of it. If fines are levied for violation of the 
antitrust laws, and they should apply also 
to small business if they are found in vio- 
lations, such fines would probably destroy 
many small businesses, where. the real cul- 
Prits in deliberate violations of the anti- 
trust laws would laugh at such fines. It is 
true that one branch of the Congress has 
voted increasing penalties to $50,000. That 
might help or ease the situation. However, 
We believe more important amendments to 
the antitrust laws would be to stop and 
Curb deliberate violations of many large 
factors in our overall economy. 

We find no evidence in the committee’s 
report for vigorous enforcement of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, but we do find suggested 
amendments which small business will op- 
Pose and we hope and trust that your Small 
Business Committee will also vigorously 
OPpose. 

We were amazed that there was an indi- 
rect recommendation in the committee’s re- 
pors as it applied to the quantity limit pro- 
ea under the Robinson-Patman Act. We 
re aerstood it to mean, from the committee's 
PR a repeal of that section of the law, 
sac very important for the committee to 

View the testimony given before the Senate 
meee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
tae On March 18, 1953, as to the great 

rest members of that committee had in 
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the quantity discount proviso, although at 
the time applying to only one major industry, 
nevertheless, the Senate committee was 
aware of the fact that the application of this 
rule could spread to other industries and 
they were questioning the nominee at the 
time to the Federal Trade Commission, as to 
what position he would take on such appli- 
cations of the rule. 

The study group was aware of this impor- 
tance of the long overdue utilization of the 
quantity discount proviso, and probably 
thought it best to make the correction now 
before the rule could spread to other monop- 
olistic industries, and through the applica- 
tion of the rule save the business life of 
efficient independent business throughout 
the Nation. 

Small business will oppose any juggling 
or amending the Robinson-Patman Act. 
When the law was placed on the statute 
books small business looked upon that law 
as their Magna Carta. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we find no all-out vigorous enforcement 
of the act which would bring relief at the 
local level. 

In certain industries they have deliberately 
violated the Robinson-Patman Act, and pos- 
sibly they came to the conclusion, through 
cases pending before antitrust agencies, 
nothing would be done on the act to enforce 
it, and consequently, they took the least 
course of resistance and instituted similar 
policies which would be in violation of the. 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

I believe it can be stated, Mr. Chairman, 
that small business throughout the Nation 
is less interested in study groups in the Gov- 
ernment, but they are more interested in 
teeth being put into the law in enforcement, 
and further, there can be no future for inde- 
pendent business of this Nation unless they 
get this protection and immediate protec- 
tion through the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. 

No one knows better than we in the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business as 
to the trend taking place in our economy. 
It’s a serious situation and we cannot under- 
stand how in the extensive study and time 
taken by the Attorney General’s study group 
they failed to become aware of this situa- 
tion, namely, the fear in the minds of many 
small businesses, both at the production and 
distribution level, where they have knowl- 
edge from factual evidence of violations of 
the antitrust laws, but when it comes to lay- 
ing the facts on the line the usual answer 
from small business is “We would like to 
come forward and give the whole story and 
quote the source, but we are fearful of 
retaliations.” 

This is the actual happenings which are 
taking place, as we review the scene from 
our national operations. 

A final statement expressing the grass- 
roots sentiment of our economy is ably 
stated in the following short paragraph. He 
said: “I am disturbed that our Congress- 
men can become so concerned about juve- 
nile delinquency but bat no eye over ad- 
ministrative delinquency—with respect to 
the antitrust laws. To not enforce is a vio- 
lation of law and the ward cop gets bounced 
for it. Further, if he’s in with the ring he’s 
fined and stretches a while in the jug.” 

Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that small 
business throughout this Nation comes to 
the conclusion: “When are the antitrust laws 
really going to be vigorously enforced’? 
Surely the Attorney General's Study Group 
must have had some knowledge of the fail- 
ure to enforce the antitrust laws. If not, 
then their study was in vain. For exam- 
ple: On April 26, 1955, Mr. Joseph E. Sheehy, 
Director (Bureau of Litigation), Federal 
Trade Commission, told a subcommittee of 
the House Small Business Committee that 
the FTC had made a sweeping probe of the 
rubber big three, presumably since 1947. 
In part his testimony disclosed tiremakers 
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pay oil marketeers override “in consideration 
of cooperation and assistance in making sale 
of TBA (tire, batteries and accessories) prod- 
ucts to contract and leased stations. The 
override varies from 5 percent to 10 percent, 
depending on the product and customer 
classification. In an 18-month period com- 
bined sales of 2 tire manufacturers to fill- 
ing stations of a single oil company were 
more than $56 million, and the combined 
override paid was in excess of $5 million. 

What really takes place is no sale by 
the tire company to the oil companies. In 
simple words, the oil company encoureges 
filling stations to handle approved TBA lines. 

Still the record will show that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in a report pre- 
pared for the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in 1939 stated: 

“The Federal Trade Commission, in a re- 
port prepared for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, stated that investiga- 
tions and complaints brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission have gone a long way 
toward eliminating the practice of tire com- 
panies of granting overriding commissions 
to the oil companies for permission to sell 
their stations tires and tubes, dealers feel 
that the major oil producers must still be 
receiving a quid pro quo for their efforts to 
induce their stations to handle only ac- 
ceptable lines.” 

The Federal Trade Commission was aware 
of this situation as disclosed by the Senate 
Small Business Committee in the early sum- 
mer of 1941, 

We are sure that some members of the 
Advisory Committee were cognizant of the 
problems both in the rubber tire and the 
petroleum industry and must have had 
knowledge of these continual violations of 
the antitrust laws, and hence the recom- 
mendations in the report that for practical 
purposes would nullify the antitrust laws, 
including the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. Chairman, in urging your committee 
to reject the report made by the Attorney 
General's Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws, we further urge that consideration 
be given to a thorough investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission as it relates to 
that agency’s enforcement of the laws en- 
trusted to it by the Congress, and- par- 
ticularly the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Destroy or weaken the antitrust laws and 
you destroy small business and you destroy 
initiative for the youth of this Nation who 
nine ae to go into their own individual bus- 
ness. 


Thanks. 


Bungled by Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial which I include in my remarks, 
Bungled by Bureaucracy, appearing in 
the Boston Post, properly places the re- 
sponsibility for the unfortunate and con- 
fused handling of polio vaccine upon the 
shoulders of President Eisenhower: 

BUNGLED BY BUREAUCRACY 

The American people paid for the search 
for a safe and effective vaccine to immunize 
against polio. From the start of the first 
March of Dimes fund raising, up to the very 
moment that the Salk vaccine was announced 
to be safe and effective at Ann Arbor on 
April 12, the American people gave generously 
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in the hope of reaching the final goal—con- 
trol and elimination of polio. 

The fact that the late President Roosevelt 
was a victim of crippling infantile paralysis, 
and that he was instrumental in setting up 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis gave enormous impetus to the fight 
against the disease. 

The American people were entitled to a 
more effective and efiicient administration of 
the vaccine program than they have been 
given to date. The Salk vaccine was press- 
agented in such a way that word reached the 
ears of every parent, no matter in what re- 
mote hamlet, that the vaccine was successful 
within a very few hours after the Ann Arbor 
ceremony. 

Since then there has been nothing but con- 
fusion. Only yesterday was the first na- 
tionl conference of State and Territorial 
health officers called by Surgeon General 
Scheele to meet with the National Founda- 
tion and American Medical Association rep- 
resentatives. They are going to try to lock 
the barn door after the horse has strayed. 

The administration bungled the vaccine 
program. President Eisenhower was quick 
to jump in with an announcement that the 
vaccine would be made available to the 
whole world—but no effective plan was pre- 
pared to make it available to the children 
of America. That was left to bungling 
bureaucrats. 

The bungling was in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and specifi- 
cally was the fault of Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby. When the success of the Salk 
vaccine was assured, and it had such an 
astounding reception, Secretary Hobby 
hastened into the limelight to take a few 
ladylike bows, forgot to mention the fact 
that her Department was not adequately 
prepared for dealing with the vaccine short- 
age. Her Department, moreover, had no co- 
ordinated plan with State health officials or 
national or State medical associations. 

If the parents of America want to trace 
the bungling back to its source it must go 
into the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis had raised the money. 


Dr. Salk had produced the vaccine. The 
test had been carried out. But, Mrs. Hobby’s 
Department fell down flat on its face. And 


that is the concern of President Eisenhower. 


Beware of the Soviet Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time an edi- 
torial appearing in the May 16 issue of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
wisely pointing out that although we may 
be hopeful concerning the apparent 
change in the Russian attitude we must 
remain practically wise enough to look 
at the record and wait for the proof. 

The article follows: 

SIGNS OF A CHANGE IN Sovyet Tactics 

Signs continue to multiply that a major 
Soviet realinement in Europe may be in 
prospect and, indeed, in process. One evi- 
dence is the Big Four agreement, at long 
last, on the Austrian Peace Treaty signed 
Sunday. Another is formalizing of a unified 
military command by the Russians and their 
seven East European satellites. 
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Even more striking is the planned visit 
of Soviet Premier Nikoiai A. Bulganin and 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Communist Party boss, 
to Yugoslavia. This Soviet turnabout fol- 
lows 7 years of bitterness between Moscow 
and Marshal Tito's Communist state. 

There is speculation that the Russian 
leaders will seek to draw a statement of com- 
plete neutrality from Tito, their aim being 
to establish a chain of neutral, buffer coun- 
tries from Sweden and Finland on the north 
to Yugoslavia on the south. 

It has not been the custom for the top 
leaders of the Soviet Union to travel about, 
peddling their program in countries outside 
the Red orbit. That makes this visit to 
Yugoslavia particularly noteworthy—and 
dangerous to the West. Obviously, the Rus- 
sians consider it highly important to lure 
Tito away from his present association with 
the free world, 

These developments, piling one atop an- 
other in recent days, help explain why a 
Big Four Conference is to be held this sum- 
mer. The suspicion is unavoidable that a 
fundamental change in Soviet tactics is 
shaping up. 

The Big Four meeting, to which Russia 
has now agreed, should give some indication 
of what this change means to the free na- 
tions. On the surface, the Soviet Union is 
bidding for more friendly relations with the 
West and with the uncommitted nations. 

That lends hope to the possibility that 
some better understanding can be achieved 
at the Big Four session. But the West, hav- 
ing been burned before, will continue to be 
wary. 


Are the Foundations Untouchable? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. - Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the June 1955 issue of the 
American Legion magazine: 

ARE THE FOUNDATIONS UNTOUCHABLE? 

(By Harold Lord Varney) 


What happens when a smart and deter- 
mined congressional committee uncovers a 
record of stupid and irresponsible leftism 
involving some of the top organization 
executives and educators of the country? 

Particularly when it transpires that the 
apparent leftist dupes have been operating 
under the irreproachable names of Rockefel- 
ler, Carnegie, and Ford? 

One man in Washington knows from 
painful experience the answer to this 
question. 

B. CARROLL Reece, chairman of the Special 
House Committee (of the 83d Congress), to 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, has 
just finished an X-ray operation on the big 
funds which has disclosed some truly sober- 
ing facts. His disclosures have brought 
down upon his head one of the most venom- 
ous barrages of brickbats and dead cats that 
Washington has witnessed for many a year, 
So dense has been the publicity smoke screen 
that, even yet, few Americans are aware of 
the blasting indictment of foundation prac- 
tices which the committee documented in 
its findings. 

The American Legion is directly concerned 
with this issue because, at its 1954 conven- 
tion, it unanimously passed a resolution 
asking for a further investigation of the 
foundations by the 84th Congress, 
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If such an inquiry is voted, Chairman 
REECE’s experience should be a stop-look- 
listen warning to the new committee of what 
is in store for it. The controversial founda- 
tions are past masters of the art. of turning 
tables on their investigators. As Chairman 
REECE discovered painfully, some of them 
fight dirty. 

Storm clouds hung heavy over the commit- 
tee from the date of its authorization by the 
House on July 27, 1958. This was the second 
corgressional look at the foundations. They 
had already been investigated by the Cox 
committee in the 82d Congress. The con- 
sensus was that the Cox probe had been su- 
perficial and timid. Chairman Cox him- 
self had died midway in the inquiry. 
Others on the committee, including the staff, 
had appeared half hearted as the investiga- 
tion proceeded. Research had been incom- 
piete; foundation big brass, when they took 
the stand, were not even put under oath. 
As might have been expected, the probe had 
ended in a virtual whitewash. 

Such findings were a jolting shock to in- 
formed Americans who were in a position to 
know how much the committee had missed. 
The real foundation story had not been told. 
Representative REECE, who had been a mi- 
nority member of the committee, was of this 
opinion. Following up the Cox committee 
recommendation that “the inquiry might be 
continued by the 83d Congress with profit,” 
he introduced a resolution providing for a 
second investigation. The Reece move 
caught the foundation partisans off guard. 
It went through the House by a rollcall vote 
of 209 to 183. 

The controversial foundations were not 
caught napping again. They quickly be- 
stirred themselves. Shrewd foundation 
brains went “to work to devise a sure-fire 
technique to bring the new probe into dis- ` 
repute. They came up with some highly 
effective roadblocks. 

First, it was proposed to starve the com- 
mittee for money. This was easy since the 
chairman of the House Administration Com- . 
mittee, CARL LECOMPTE, who was the bottle- 
neck in financial decisions, disclosed an un- 
sympathetic attitude toward the inquiry. 

Obviously, to uncover the needed facts 
concerning the approximately 7,000 impor- 
tant foundations, with their $7.5 billion of 
resources, a wide-ranging and costly research 
job was called for. Chairman Reece, after 
receiving an initial grant of $50,000, modestly 
asked for only $120,000 additional. The Re- 
publican high command in the House, uneasy 
lest the inquiry embarrass men close to 
President Eisenhower or actual members of 
the administration, cut him down to only 
$65,000. Such a meager sum was not enough 
even to get him off the ground. Even this 
amount was not authorized until after 
months of demoralizing delay. 

Another way was to stack the investigating 
committee with members biased in favor of 
the foundations, to “box Chairman REECE 
in,” as the phrase of the moment went. This 
was done. Three of the five appointed mem- 
bers of the committee had actually voted 
against the Reece resolution on the rollcall. 

An almost perfect hatchetman was found 
in the person of Representative. WAYNE L. 
Hays of Ohio. Hays, an _ ex-high-school 
teacher, with some familiarity with the edu- 
cational field, is a back bench left wing Dem- 
ocrat. 


At the very beginning, Hays stated to Nor- 
man Dodd, committee research director, and 
to General Counsel Rene A. Wormser, that 
he was opposed to the investigation (he had 
voted against the Reece resolution), and that 
he had been appointed ranking Democrat on 
the committee by Minority Leader Sam RAY- 
BURN with the express understanding that 
he would do everything in his power to pre- 
vent the committee from going too far in 
its inquiry. 
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Hays saw in his new role an opportunity 
to project himself into the political big time, 
and he seized the chance with alacrity. ` 

A third gambit was the smear. With such 
powerful national publications as Time, the 
New York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
etc., aggressively in the foundations’ corner, 
it was easy to put across a stereotype that 
the investigation was the work of crackpots 
and reactionaries. The slanted news spilled 
over onto the editorial page. There was one 
period when the New York Times ran an al- 
most daily editorial of sneers and barbs 
directed at Chairman Reece and his staff. 
Such saturation anticommittee publicity had 
its effect in confusing uninformed minds. 

In the face of these mantraps, Chairman 
Reece preceeded doggedly with his task. 

To make certain that the investigation 
should be fair and unsparing, two courses 
were decided upon. First, there must be a 
thorough job of preliminary research. The 
failure of the Cox committee to prepare it- 
self by such research was painfully before 
REEcE's eyes. The Cox committee had been 
outsmarted by some of the foundation wit- 
nesses because it had lacked independent 
information by which to check their state- 
ments. In the case of the Ford Foundation, 
most controversial of the big funds, the Cox 
committee had made almost no check, re- 
lying upon the ex parte statements of its 
officers. The further bumble had been made 
in the public hearings of reversing the ordi- 
mary procedure and hearing the foundation 
defenders first, before a clear indictment 
could be laid down. 

To avoid such dead-end results, Chairman 
Reece decided (1) to place the critical wit- 
nesses on the stand first, and thus make 
clear to the country what the committee was 
shooting at, and (2) to precede the hearings 
with as complete a job of independent re- 
search as the slim budget would permit. 

Later, Hays and other foundation spokes- 
men vociferously accused the committee of 
doing something unfair in not hearing the 
foundation defenders first. The decision to 
put on the critics ahead of the defenders was 
reached after General Counsel Wormser had 
conferred with counsel for various founda- 
tions and had been told that they wanted a 
bill of particulars. This procedure was ap- 
proved by a unanimous vote of an executive 
meeting of the full committee, with Hays in 
hearty support. 

The type of men engaged for the staff indi- 
cated ReEECE’s determination to conduct a 
high-minded and all-out inquiry. For re- 
search director, the committee turned to the 
financial world and engaged Norman Dodd, a 
man who had spent years in research on the 
foundation problem, assisted on the commit- 
tee by the able Thomas M. McNiece and, for 
a time, by Karl Ettinger. 

Rene A: Wormser, author and lawyer—a 
man of national legal standing—was ap- 
pointed general counsel. Mr. Wormser’s as- 
SOciate counsel Arnold T. Koch, an eminent 
trial lawyer, and legal analyst Kathryn Casey 
Were exemplary choices. It was a strong 
team. Moreover, Mr. Wormser, Mr. Dodd, 
and Mr. McNiece were not novices in foun- 
dation matters: all had been closely associ- 
ated with foundation problems. They were 
Not likely to be deceyed by foundation ex- 
ecutive doubletalk or excuses. 

In view of the scrupulous effort of the 
chairman to conduct an inquiry which fair 
men would respect, it was a natural assump- 
tion that the controversial foundations 
Would welcome this opportunity to answer 
Publicly some of the accusations which had 
been widely bruited against them. Men 
Whose record is defensible do not shun 
Scrutiny. 

Instead, some of the foundation big brains 
determined upon a wrecking job. It was a 
Gisgraceful performance. Every canon of 
Personal decency was rudely disregarded in 
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the effort to discredit Reece and his col- 
leagues. Such an exhibition has not been 
witnessed in a Washington investigation in 
years. In most of the calculated disorder, 
Representative Hays was the kickoff man. 

Because Mr. Hays is small fry in the Wash- 
ington political picture, it is reasonable to 
assume that he was encouraged in his part 
by high-level prompters. 

Because Mr. Hays likes to talk, he inad- 
vertently revealed this in offhand conversa- 
tions with Research Director Dodd. Thus, 
at one juncture, he dropped the remarks to 
Mr. Dodd that he had just received a tele- 
phone call from the White House asking 
for his cooveration in bringing the work of 
the committee to a halt. The name of the 
alleged White House figure who was thus 
tampering with a congressional investigation 
is still a mystery into which Mr. Dodd did 
not attempt to pry. 

On another occasion he let drop the in- 
formation to Chairman REECE and Mr. Dodd 
that the Democratic House leaders had held 
a caucus at which they discussed the hear- 
ings, 6 weeks before their start. The caucus 
had reached the decision, according to Hays, 
to leave it to his judgment whether to com- 
pel a discontinuance of the committee’s ac- 
tivities, or to allow them to proceed. 

On still a third occasion he revealed that, 
on a trip to New York in December 1953, he 
had visited the Ford Foundation. Evidently, 
other and more important hands than Hays’ 
were at work trying to choke off the inquiry. 

The near-psychopathic scene which fol- 
lowed had to be witnessed to be believed. 
Hays’ technique, when the hearings started, 
was the technique of never allowing a strong 
opponent to finish or develop his statement. 
Again and again, Hays cut up the witness’ 
expositions with his questioning. With im- 
pudence he informed the committee that he 
would disregard its rule that witnesses be 
allowed to complete their statements before 
questioning, and that he would interrupt 
whenever he saw fit. In 1 session of 185 
minutes, Hays, by actual count, perpetrated 
246 interruptions. 

It is significant of the double standards 
of some of our respected newspapers that 
the New York Times and the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, which at that very time were 
inveighing against Senator McCartTHy’s Al- 
leged investigative -“bad manners,” broke 
into praise of Representative Hays for the 
rowdy job which he was doing on the Reece 
committee, 

How one witness visualized Hays may be 
seen in the words of Dr. Kenneth C. Cole- 
grove, distinguished scholar, who was for 11 
years secretary-treasurer of the American 
Political Science Association. Dr. Colegrove 
said: 

“On 30 or more occasions, Congressman 
Hays deliberately insulted the witness 
(Aaron M. Sargent), and on numerous occa- 
sions he inferred that he was a liar. 
Throughout 3 days, Congressman Hays was 
allowed to interrupt the testimony with 
irrelevant questions and to make distracting 
and insolent remarks. * * * I doubt whether 
the entire history of congressional investiga- 
tions will show more unfair or cowardly 
attack upon a witness than the treatment 
accorded to Mr. Sargent.” 

Finally, on June 17, 1954, Hays had a field 
day in which he grossly insulted Associate 
counsel Arnold T. Koch and virtually stopped 
him from conducting an orderly cross-ex- 
amination of Pendleton Herring, the first of 
the profoundation witnesses. He insulted 
Chairman Reece repeatedly, and he even 
insulted Representative Angier L. Goodwin, 
the swing man of the committee. Chairman 
REECE, realizing that further continuance 
of public hearings would be farcical, closed 
them and secured the remaining statements 
in written form. 

Because the hearings were such a shambles, 
the honest inquirer who wants to know 
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what the Reece committee actually found 
out, must turn to the official report which 
was made public on December 16, 1954. For- 
tunately, this report is a tour de force. Pre- 
pared under the skillful direction of General 
Counsel Rene A. Wormser, it drives home 
pitilessly the frightening facts which Mr. 
Hays and his prompters wished to obscure. 
It proved that, through tax exemption (90 
percent of the foundation spendings, in the 
case of some foundations, through tax re- 
mission, are actual subsidies of the Federal 
Treasury), the foundations have built up an 
extra-legal force in American life of such 
far-reaching and compulsive effect upon pub- 
lic opinion as to endanger seriously our 
American traditional institutions. 

Not all the foundations have been at fault. 
“Foundations are clearly desirable when 
operating in the natural sciences and when 
making direct donations to religious, educa- 
tional, scientific and other institutional 
donees,” the committee found. No one can 
overpraise the great contribution to public 
health, disease eradication and education 
that the strictly nonpolitical foundations 
have made in the last half century. Funds 
such as the Hayden Foundation, the Cullen 
Foundation, the Donner Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
the Pew Memorial Foundation, the Duke 
Endowment, the Earhart Foundation, the 
Damon Runyon Fund, to mention only a 
few, have served important areas of human 
need without criticism or reproach. 

The problem, as the Reece committee saw 
it, lies with a few large foundations which 
see their duty as one of brainwashing the 
American people in furtherance of highly de- 
batable social ends. There seems to be an ir- 
resistible itch, in large aggregations of 
wealth, to invade the public opinion field. 
The foundations begin to endow and preach 
“causes.” They begin to take sides on con- 
troversial issues upon which the American 
people are divided. They get grandiose no- 
tions of their mission to remake the Ameri- 
can people. And at this point, the founda- 
tion ceases to be a social good and becomes a 
vested social threat to the unity of the 
Nation. s 

A striking instance of this foundation 
blundering into sensitive fields in which 
there are sharp American public opinion dif- 
ferences was brought out by the Reece com- 
mittee in its revelation that the Rockefeller 
Foundation was the angel of the Kinsey re- 
port. For some undisclosed reason, Repre- 
sentative Hays was signally anxious to halt 
this phase of the committee investigation. 
Before the hearings commenced, he made a 
personal issue of his demand that two mem- 
bers of the research staff who were studying 
the connection between Kinsey and the 
foundations be discharged. In the interest of 
peace the chairman reluctantly complied. 
Later Hays harassed the committee staff so 
insistently about the Kinsey matter in the 
files, that it was finally turned over to him. 
Despite the Hays efforts, it was undeniable 
that both of the two Kinsey books acknowl- 
edged in their forewords that the research 
had been underwritten by an organization 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Now, there can be an honest divergence of 
opinion concerning the truth or the untruth 
of the Kinsey studies. «But there can be no 
question of their bias. They support, by im- 
plication if not by statement, a debatable 
point of view in regard to sex practices. Dr. 
Kinsey does not merely assemble statistics, 
he interprets them. His interpretations 
point to conclusions which are rejected with 
loathing by great religious and ethical groups 
in America. Since Dr. Kinsey’s enthusiastic 
admirers have proposed that the Kinsey con- 
clusions be used as a basis for the revision of 
the sex laws in the States, it is obvious that 
we are here on extremely controversial 
ground. And yet the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion saw nothing objectionable about financ- 
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with money that did not go for taxes. 

The same obtuseness was seen in the re- 
peated grants which the big foundations 
have made to numerous Communist-tainted 
projects. 

One instance stood out like a sore finger 
in the Reece committee evidence. As had 
been disclosed before, the Communist-slant- 
ed Institute of Pacific Relations received 
from the Rockefellow Foundation a total 
of $1,681,186.41 during the years 1926-44. 

But in 1944, the Reece committee learned, 
Alfred Kohlberg placed before the founda- 
tion a documented report proving that the 
TPR was in the hands of pro-Communists 
and was engaged in perverting American Far 
Enst policy to the ends of communism. 
Before this warning, it could be mercifully 
assumed that the executives of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation had made a bad but honest 
mistake in supporting the dubious IPR. 
After receipt of the Kohlberg information, 
there could be no possible excuse for fur- 
ther blundering. 

And yet the records show that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, after 1944, continued to 
subsidize the IPR to the tune of $486,247.42. 
This bounty continued until 1950. It was 
given during the most poisonous period of 
IPR activity when, largely as a result of its 
machinations, all continental China was lost 
to the free world. The only conclusion 
permissible is that the Rockefeller officials 
were either too stupid, or too socially irre- 
sponsible to make the decision which would 
have cut off the IPR money. 

The mischievous interference of one of 
the foundations in national military policy 
was instanced by Professor Hoggs in his 
testimony. This was the much-discussed 
the American Soldier episode. 

In 1949, the Social Science Research 
Council, a Rockefeller Foundation-financed 
body, arranged the publication of a book pre- 
pared under the auspices of a special com- 
mittee of the council. This body, the 
American Soldier, was an exposition and 
endorsement of the disputed intrusion of 
“social scientists” in Army policymaking 
during World War Il. This intrusion was 
made through the morale section of the 
Information and Education Division of the 
Army. The Rockefeller-financed book tells 
approvingly of how the morale officers suc- 
ceeded in forcing their acceptance of its con- 
troversial demobilization program at the end 
of the war, over the initial opposition of 
the War Department. A consequence of this 
demobilization plan, which the social 
scientists talked the Army into accepting, 
was to strip American strength in the Far 
East and in Europe, with the result that 
Soviet Russia (which did not demobilize) 
moved in and established its sway over the 
Iron Curtain areas. 

Of the American Soldier project, the Reece 
committee said: 

“It illustrates the influence of supposed 
social science on a military policy at a high 
level. * * * The story is interesting and in 
the opinion of this committee, tragic.” 

Repeated instances were cited of mischie- 
vous activities of the foundations designed 
to influence American foreign policy, almost 
invariably in the direction of global or inter- 
nationalist ends. Spruille Braden, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, told the com- 
mittee: “I have the very definite feeling that 
these various foundations * * * do exercise 
both overt and covert influences on our for- 
eign relations and that their influences are 
counter to the fundamental principles on 
which this Nation was founded.” 


A glaring example of such foundation 
meddling, since the Reece report, was the 
December 11, 1954, report of the Center of 
International Studies of Princeton Univer- 
sity, attacking the “massive retaliation” pol- 
icy which had been enunciated by Secretary 
of State Dulles. The center is financed by 
several foundations, including the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation. This highly publicized 
brief had the effect of placing the immense 
prestige of apparent foundation-endowed 
scholarship against a positive State Depart- 
ment policy to halt Communist aggression. 

Because its stupendous endowment ($502 
million) gives it a socially dangerous power 
over public opinion, the committee took a 
special look at the Ford Foundation. What 
it saw was extremely disquieting. It found 
that sizable amounts of Ford money are 
going into such controversial and slanted 
channels as: 

1. The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee ($1,134,000). Sponsor of the lectures of 
Alger Hiss, even after his first trial, the AFSC 
is a tireless foe of America’s foreign policy. 
It has advocated recognition of Red China, 
more trade with Communist countrics, no re- 
armament of West Germany, and no military 
aid to our allies. It organized a series of ‘‘co- 
existence with Russia’’ private meetings in 
1949, attended by Gromyko and Malik out of 
which came the recommendation that we 
turn over our atomic stockpile to the United 
Nations. It accepted $290,576 in 1943-45 
from the notorious Communist outfit, the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

2. The American Labor Education Service, 
an organization for adult education, which 
has attracted to its activities and Officer list 
a curious miscellany of Socialists and ex- 
Communist fronters. 

3. Institute for Philosophical Research 
($565,000). A research undertaking, headed 
by the controversial figure, Mortimer J. Ad- 
ler, which seeks a new classification of basic 
philosophical and educational issues in the 
modern world. 

4. Intercultural Publications ($759,950) to 
finance Perspectives, US, which attempts to 
interpret America to foreigners. Eighteen of 
the fifty-nine advisers have been mentioned 
in some way before Government agencies 
looking into subversions. Not a single writer 
known as an exponent of the America Legion 
point of view is listed in the 59. ; 

5. Foreign Policy Association ($355,000) 
for development of World Affairs Councils. 
The FPA has been a conveyor belt for inter- 
nationalist-slanted studies since World 
War I. 

6. National Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Day ($60,000). 

Now there is no question that any Ameri- 
can citizen can underwrite such polemic un- 
dertakings without let or hindrance, as long 
as his benefactions come out of his own 
pocket. But this is not the case with the 
Ford Foundation. The money which it gives 
to such one-sided causes is primarily public 
money, which would go to the Government 
in taxes, did the foundation not enjoy tax 
exemption, Dr. Thomas W. Riggs, a witness 
before the committee, pointed out that, of 
the annual Ford Foundation income of $30 
million, $27 million represents escaped taxes. 
In fine, the public contributed $9 to every $1 
of the foundation. To use such public 
money for controversy and public indoctri- 
nation seems neither ethical nor American. 

Further irresponsible meddling of founda- 
tion money in issues on which the American 
people are sharply divided was seen in the 
Ford Foundation allocation of $15 million to 
the new Fund for the Republic. This is an 
agency, completely autonomous and unsu- 
pervised by the parent body, which has taken 
on the job of discrediting and silencing those 
Americans who have been in the forefront of 
the struggle against communism and subver- 
sion in America. In this highly contentious 
field, this private and irresponsible body 
insolently proposes to lay down an official 
line of effective procedure for dealing with 
communism, and a redefinition of American 
civil liberties, presumably to guide Govern- 
ment action. 

That the fund is not seeking an objective 
conclusion in its studies was seen in its 
grant of $50,000 to a lawyers’ committee to 
stucy legislative investigations. It was an 
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open secret that this project was motivated 
by a desire to bring such bodies as the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities into dis- 
repute. Instead of assigning the study to 
individuals with open minds on the subject, 
the fund selected a committee headed by 
Whitney North Seymour. Mr. Seymour is 
vice chairman of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, an organization which has al- 
ready taken an extreme position of opposi- 
tion to congressional investigations of sub- 
versives. It is difficult to escape the 
suspicion that the fund, in approving Mr. 
Seymour, expected a predetermined verdict. 


Another highly suspicious venture of the 
fund was a survey to determine authori- 
tatively the actual American public attitude 
toward communism, civil liberties, Russia, 
ete. The need of such a survey in view of 
the frequent pollings made on such subjects 
by the experienced Gallup organization and 
other professionals is not obvious. ‘The dis- 
covery, by the American Legion, that the 
Survey was questioning Legion local officers 
in some places, to discover whether they were 
in sympathy with official national Legion 
policies on subversion and kindred issues, 
puts an even more questionable light upon 
the project. In view of the anti-anti-Com- 
munist slant of some of the fund's top offi- 
cers, it is a fair preusmption that the survey 
was launched to obtain apparent statistical 
authority for the claim that the American 
people are not actually behind a vigorous 
fight on communism. To head this project 
the fund selected Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, the 
same individual who edited the Rockerfeller- 
financed The American Soldier volume in 
1946. Apparently, Dr. Stouffer freewheels 
between the foundations. 


Another example of Fund for the Repub- 
lic intervention in the public opinion field is 
a $100,000 study of the Federal loyalty- 
security program, which has been under fire 
from the left in the Oppenheimer and other 
recent cases. How the Ford Foundation ap- 
proaches the subject may be seen in the an- 
nouncement, made on Edward R. Murrow’'s 
TV program, that hour-length transcrip- 
tions of Murrow’s friendly air interview with 
Oppenheimer had been made available to 
schools and other audiences by the Founda- 
tion. The Murrow interview contains a 
pointed attack upon the present Federal 
security system. 

Yet another is a $160,000 survey of college 
and high-school teachers “to asscss the de- 
gree of fear among teachers * * * as to the 
handling of controversial subjects in the 
classroom.” The stress upon the supposed 
atmosphere of “fear” in America has been a 
favorite discussion topic of left-wingers and 
anti-anti-Communists. The appointment of 
Dr. Paul Lazerfeld of Columbia University to 


head this project, as Mr. Reece pointed out, 
is not a reassuring one. 


Another project is a $250,000 study of the 
actual influence of communism in contem- 
porary American life. Since the consistent 
contention of such men as fund director 
Robert M. Hutchins has been that the Com- 
munist danger has been exaggerated, the 
conclusions of this project may be foreseen. 
Among the announced researchers, at least 
three have well-known records as anti-anti- 
Communists. 

A. project which seems to suggest a di- 
rected verdict is the $100,000 appropriation 
for a definitive study of the Federal loyalty- 
security system. The fund appropriately puts 
this study into.the hands of qualified lawyers. 
But instead of assigning the study to the 
American Bar Association (which offended 
the liberals by sponsoring the Bricker amend- 
ment), the fund surprisingly selected the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The New York body, an eminently 
respectable organization, has had among its 
recent presidents Bethuel M. Webster, who 
is general counsel for the Fund for the Re- 
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public, and Whitney N. Seymour, vice chair- 
man of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Yet another fund job was the production 
and distribution of a film, Freedom to Read, 
which is a thinly disguised and distorted 
attack upon the McCarthy committee effort 
to remove pro-Commie books from United 
States Information Service propaganda 
libraries. 

The Fund for the Republic is just begin- 
ning to get up steam, but its objective is 
plainly discernible. That objective is to 
soften up the national campaign against 
communism—a campaign in which the 
American Legion has played such an inspir- 
ing role. It is to discredit the courageous 
men and women who unmasked Alger Hiss, 
who broke up the State Department-IPR 
ring, who drove the Communists out of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, and who 
made possible the enactment of the overdue 
McCarran Act. It proposes to discredit them 
by holding anti-Communists up to public 
contempt through the fudged statistics of 
slanted research projects and through the 
plausible lubricities of college professors 
lured by the $15 million fund. 

The files of the Reece committee are 
crammed with other instances of irresponsi- 
ble use of money by the big foundations to 
further misleading causes. The instances 
are too many to be the result of happen- 
stance. They indicate an unmistakable left- 
ward bias in the thinking of many of the key 
men who administer the foundations. 

A highlight of the committee report was 
its exposure of the unethical practice of 
Americans who, under do-gooder pretenses, 
set up foundations to preserve family control 
of properties, by evading estate taxes. Iron- 
ically, the New York Herald Tribune, one of 
the most vociferous denouncers of the Reece 
committee, turned out to be a glaring exhibit 
of the probe. 

In 1946, says the report, principal owner 
Ogden M. Reid transferred to the Reid Foun- 
dation 17 promissory notes payable to him 
annually by the Herald Tribune Publishing 
Co., between 1953 and 1969, and totaling $8,- 
500,000. The deed of gift covering the first 
notes indicates that they pay no interest and 
are untransferable and unsalable. “A frozen 
asset, bearing no income and with no right 
to sell it to produce income from reinvest- 
ment” is the way the committee described 
the gift. Other clauses in the deed make 
ultimate payment of the notes dependent 
upon the continuing operation of the Herald 
Tribune. As the report puts it: 

“There was no free gift of the notes. 

“They were transferred pursuant to a con- 
tract under which the foundation agreed to 
assist the publishing company in its finan- 
cial problems and by inference, but clear 
inference, to make this objective superior to 
its presumed charitable function.” 

Another foundation which was apparently 
Set up, after shrewd legal advice, to assure 
Continuance of family ownership of the con- 
cern after the death of the principal owner, 
Was the Ford Foundation. The committee, 
in its report, told some of the Ford story. 
Had the foundation not been established, 
the report declared, “it is almost certain that 
the family would have lost control” by pay- 
ment of the huge estate taxes. 

The committee discovered, as it proceeded, 
that all its separate inquiries marched in- 
exorably to one hard conclusion—that the 
foundations, as at present constituted, have 
Bathered into their hands too much social 
Power to be safely exercised by any private 
agency. This is not to say that the founda- 
tions started out with that objective. It is 
Something which has grown and snowballed 
With the years until now it has become 
Pervasive. 

In the words of the committee report: 

e power of the individual large founda- 
is enormous. It can exercise various 
ms of patronage which carry with them 
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elements of thought control. * * * The bu- 
reaucrats of the foundations have become a 
powerful group indeed. They become ad- 
visers to Government in matters of science. 
They are often consulted before the selection 
of teachers in universities. They serve on 
international bodies for the United States 
Government. They become virtual symbols 
of prestige, responsible only to a small group 
of foundation trustees who have come to 
follow their views.” 

The full flower of this system is seen in 
the intermediate operating agency—the car- 
tel foundation, as the committee called it. 
In practice, the individual foundafions have 
become accustomed to transfer some of their 
functions—and their power—to the operat- 
ing agency. 

There are three of these superfoundations, 
and several of secondary rank. There are 
(1) the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, (2) the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, and (3) the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Such great foundation-operating agencies 
as the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and the Social Science Research Council, 
both with headquarters in Washington, are 
in a strategic position to place their imprint 
upon the Government, today the largest sin- 
gle employer of research specialists. They 
have prepared a directory of men who, in 
their judgment, are qualified to advise Gov- 
ernment in its various fields. Their recom- 
mendation or disapproval carries heavy 
weight. Scholars will not willingly affront 
or oppose a foundation power which can 
exercise such a shaping influence over their 
careers. “Such a concentration of power is 
highly undesirable, whether the net result 
of its operations is benign or not,” found 
the committee. 

How the foundation-operating agency set- 
up works was frankly described by Dr. Ken- 
neth C. Colegrove. 

“Today,” he said, “a professor of political 
science who wants to conduct certain re- 
search that is costly is in a rather difficult 
position unless he gets a grant from a foun- 
dation or through an operating society * * œ 
or through his university, based upon a grant 
from a foundation. And that means, of 
course, ultimately, the foundations pass upon 
the kind of research which shall be done, 
particularly with reference to the subjects of 
research which should be undertaken.” 

In effect, this means that the careers of 
all in the academic world except recognized 
scholars are at the mercy of a comparatively 
few foundation or operating-agency. admin- 
istrators. As Dr. Colegrove puts it: “Of 
course, there is a tendency almost to fawn 
on the man who gets you the research proj- 
ect.” This picture of our Nation’s scholars 
cringing before a few foundation big brass is 
not a pretty one for Americans to contem- 
plate. 

It is not surprising that the late Eduard 
C. Lindeman, himself a beneficiary and an 
adviser of foundations, wrote: 

“Taken as a group, that is, as a whole, 
the trustees of foundations wield a power 
in American life which is probably equaled 
only by the National Government itself.” 

It was the conclusion of the Reece Com- 
mittee that it is not a wholesome or a safe 
thing for America that this power should 
be lodged in such a private and irresponsible 
agency as the present foundation. While 
recognizing the disappointing record of in- 
competence and worse of some of the large 
foundations, the committee did not call for 
immediate regulatory legislation. Rather it 
saw the remedy for present shortcomings in 
pitiless publicity and in searching congres- 
sional scrutiny. It admitted that there 
were wide areas in the tax-exempt field 
which it had had neither time nor means 
to study, and it specified for its successors 
the names of nine important organizations 
which are under fire, and which should be 
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thoroughly examined. It summarized its 
general conclusions by declaring that the 
foundations should have full freedom of 
selection of areas of operation where those 
areas do not lead us into politics or sub- 
versive activity. With this reservation, the 
committee’s stand was for freedom of experi- 
mentation by the foundations. 

But expenditure of funds by the founda- 
tions for political ends, either directly or 
indirectly, is not in the American spirit, the 
committee held. The instances where this 
is now being done, while numerically few, 
are too many for American ease of mind. To 
curb such practices, the committee advised 
reconsideration of the wording of the tax 
law to bring activity to influence legislation, 
as well as direct political activity, within 
the scope of the present ban on foundation 
politicking. 

The feeling of the committee was that it 
was doing little more than ground-breaking 
in a long task of study of the proper rela- 
tion between the foundations and the Gov- 
ernment which needed to be done. Such a 
study should be welcomed by the founda- 
tions, as well as by Congress. Abuses, like 
foul barnacles, have been permitted to at- 
tach themselves to some of our great founda- 
tions. To endeavor to conceal those abuses, 
or to obscure them under a cloud of billings- 
gate & la Wayne L. Hays is a shortsighted 
policy on the part of the foundations, It 
invites continuing distrust. 

B. CARROLL Reece and his dedicated co- 
workers have had the courage to turn the 
searchlight upon some of the worst of the 
misfeasances of the controversial founda- 
tions. Their reward for this task has been 
the smear and the blastings half-truth. De- 
spite these belaborings, they have given us 
the first realistic picture of the foundations 
as they are, behind their facade. For this 
historic work the future will honor them, 
The present is still apathetically unaware of 
the importance of what they have done, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include herewith a letter 
from a constituent who is now serving 
on active duty as a Reserve officer, re- 
garding H. R. 5297, the national Reserve 
bill. My correspondent, whose name I 
have deleted, has obviously given careful 
study to this measure and, in my opinion, 
voices the opinion of a great many offi- 
cers and men now on duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States: 

May 23, 1955. 
Subject: H. R. 5297 (Rept. No. 457). 
Hon. SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, Jr., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CRUMPACKER: You are now con- 
sidering several amendments to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 which were intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. I feel compelled 
to let you, my Representative, know how I 
and many others now serving in the Armed 
Forces are inclined to view these proposals. 

First, I would like to consider the proposi- 
tion which would select a number of young 
men each year for a 6-month period of 
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training on active duty followed by 714 years 
service in the Ready Reserve. I am now a 
Reserve officer and have been on active duty 
for about 10 months. I am inclined to dis- 
agree vehemently with those who assert that 
any man can become an effective combat 
soldier in a period as short as 6 months. 

Under the present efficient ‘military-train- 
ing program a period from 1 to 4 weeks. is 
required to induct and process a new soldier. 
The period required to process and separate 
a man from the service varies from 1 to 3 
weeks. During an active-duty period of 6 
months a soldier accumulates 15 days leave 

ime, Thus, it may be seen that as much as 

8 or 9 weeks of this 6-month training period 
might be devoted to the administrative proc- 
ésscs incumbent in a bureaucracy such as 
cur Army. Net result: Only 16 weeks of 
military training instead of 6 months. There 
will be those who will say “but the 6 months’ 
training is only a part of the intensive course 
of instruction which the men will receive; 
you must also consider the 714 years of 
thorough training which these men must 
undergo.” Under the proposed bill, training 
will be similar to the program now in effect: 
weekly meetings and 2 weeks training during 
the summer months. Although I have never 
participated in the Reserve program as such, 
having been called to active duty shortly 
after completing college and ROTC, I have 
had many informative conversations with 
eoldiers who at one time were in the Active 
Reserve .or the National Guard. It is my 
considered opinion, gathered from the com- 
ments of these men from many States, that 
the principal activities at these weekly 
training meetings are bull sessions and beer- 
drinking contests. The infrequent training 
which is done usually consists of an officer 
reciting information from dull, poorly writ- 
ten training manuals. 

How are the men who are to serve this 
short active-duty tour of 6 months to be 
-chosen? The Defense Department states 
that, if this program is to be implemented, 
they will still have to rely upon the draft 
to keep our army at the strength necessary 
to police the world. Therefore, some men 
will be compelled to serve for 2 years while 
other men will, at the same time, have to 
devote only 6 months of their lives to the 
armed services. Are the men who partic- 
ipate in these two entirely different pro- 
grams to be chosen by the same agency 
and by the same system? Will 1 man 
be conscripted for a period 4 times as 
long as another mercly as a result of the 
turn of a coin or the drawing of a cellulose 
capsule from a hat? The unfairness of this 
system is obvious. 

Another part of H. R.5297 which interests 
me and upon which I would like to com- 
ment is to be found on page 13. It reads 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law a person who served on active duty in 
the Armed Forces prior to July 27, 1953, will 
not be required, unless he has agreed or may 
hereafter agree, to participate in active duty 
for training or in inactive duty training in 
the Ready Reserve.” 

This is the cutoff date which exempts 
from the program those persons who served 
on active duty prior to July 27, 1953. It 
will affect—adversely, most of us believe— 
all individuals now serving in the Armed 
Forces who were conscripted after July 27, 
1953. Many of us who came to the defense 
of our country did so with an agreement or 
at least an understanding that we would 
serve for 2 years and then be free to pursue 
our life in a free and equitable society. We 
were aware of the laws which were to make 
conscripts of our bodies, minds, and abilities. 
We had to choose either to face the fate 
of the draft or to cast our lot toward another 
means of fulfilling our service obligation. 
In doing so, we accepted certain limitations 
and hardships, each of us locking for and at- 
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tempting to find the program which would 
best suit our individual interests. We were 
cognizant of certain rules of the game 
which our elected Senators and Representa- 
tives and our President had considered and 
enacted into the law of the land. 

Some provisions of the proposed amend- 
ments will be made retroactive to July 27, 
1953, if they are passed in the form in 
which they were introduced. For many of us 
you will be changing the rules of the game 
while we are rounding third base and head- 
ing for home. Those of us who chose a 
program other than the draft individually 
negotiated and entered into a contract with 
our Government which set forth the obliga- 
tions and the considerations to be observed 
and rendered by each party. ‘Now we find 
that the Government is about to change 
radically the scope of our contractual obli- 
gations without allowing us to change the 
degree of our considerations. We will not 
be able to adjust or to equate the warped re- 
lationship which will arise between the two 
parties. 

We are being discriminated against. We 
agreed to undergo certain hardships and, in 
turn, we were to gain certain advantages. 
After our part of the bargain was fulfilled, 
we were to be free so that we could pursue 
our lives as free citizens. If we had been 
aware that the proposals now before you 
would someday be a reality and a part of the 
law of the land, many of us would have 
chosen a different course upon which-to set 
our sail. I am certain that I would have 
done this. 

Another facet of H. R. 5297 which I must 
disagree with is to be found on page 22. It 
reads as follows: 

“However, any such members who fail 
through refusal, when able to perform their 
obligation pursuant to the above alternatives, 
may by competent authority be ordered to 
and required to perform active duty or active 
duty for training, without their consent, 
for not to excced 45 days annually.” 

Those of us who accepted the contract 
which the Government proposed when we 
looked toward the Military Establishment 
were aware that we would have to serve for 
a period of time (in my case 8 years) in the 
Reserve program. We were aware that during 
this time we would be subject to call or to 
recall to active duty. In my case I am serving 
a 2-year tour of duty at the beginning of 
my total obligated time of 8 years. When I 
am discharged I will (under the present 
program) be subject to immediate recall for 
a period of 6 years. Under the proposed 
amendments I will not only be subject to 
recall during this period of time but, further- 
more, I will be compelled to attend weekly 
meetings and a yearly summer camp (dura- 
tion—17 days) during a portion of the 6 
years. I certainly would have had many 
reservations about accepting a commission 
in the Reserve component of our Army had 
I known that I would be compelled to divert 
1 month (17-day summer camp plus time 
wasted at weekly meetings) out of each year 
from earning money to support my family 
and working to achieve a place in my com- 
munity for the future. 

What will happen to those of us who wish 
to labor and strive for economic security and 
independénce in our respective communi- 
ties? We are already giving 2 years from our 
life expectancy of 64 to our fellow citizens. 
It is evident, of course, that the effects of the 
proposed legislation will be felt the hardest 
by those people who will need to expend the 
most time and effort in order to secure them- 
selves in their professions. Can a young man 
who plans to start his own business—an eco- 
nomic individualist launching an individual 
proprietorship—aflord to be divorced from 
his struggling concern for a period as long 
as 1 month during a period of 12? We all 
know that the first few years of any small 
business are crucial. How many families 
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and communities will suffer as a result of 
young proprietors being prohibited from 
directing their undiverted attentions and 
efforts toward their new enterprises? 

If an individual plans to enter an already 
established concern his employers will, of 
course, be compclled by law to release him 
from his labors so that he may participate 
in the proposed “compulsory” Reserve 
program. : 

Will these citizen-soldiers have all the ad- 
vantages which our free-enterprise system 
usually guarantees an individual seeking to 
negotiate a contract for employment? One 
can easily understand why an employer 
would be prejudiced in favor of a potential 
employee who, for various reasons, would not 
be required to participate in the Reserve 
program. We do not need much imagina- 
tion to realize the effect of this particular 
amendment upon the geographical mobility 
of persons who are employed in fields such 
as: Sales, transportation (railroads, airlines, 
and trucking concerns), management, mi- 
grant farm workers, etc. 

Many of us, upon the completion of our 
active duty tour, plan to commence or to 
continue our higher education which is so 
necessary in the atmosphere of highly tech- 
nical competition which exists in America 
today. While attending school we shall have 
to study, seek employment in part-time jobs 
during the school term and direct our efforts 
during the summer months toward earning 
the money necessary to continue our school- 
ing in the following fall and winter. How 
can we expect to devote our full, undiverted 
efforts toward our scholastics and earning 
the money necessary to complete our school- 
ing if we are required to dissipate our minds 
and bodies upon the Military Establishment 
1 evening each week and 17 days during the 
summer months? The only students upon 
whom the negative effects of this program 
will not fall are those who do not have to 
spend a large amount of time studying and 
those who can afford an education without 
having to work. for it. 


Iam sure that you, my elected Representa- 
tive, before you cast your vote on these pro- 
posals, will consider seriously the dire effects 
which this bill will have upon those of us 
who are now serving our country as con- 
scripts. Both our Nation and the State of 
Indiana have had a long and an admirable 
record of protecting the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen in all matters where Federal 
and individual interests come into conflict. 
The grave issue now before your deliberative 
body must be resolved in favor of the indi- 
vidual if freedom as we know it today is to 
continue in Amcrica. 


Sincerely. 


The Late Chief Judge Harold M. Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday as I attended the last rites pro- 
nounced over my friend, Chief Judge 
Harold M. Stevens, I constantly thought 
of the great contribution this unselfish 
man had made to the welfare of his 
country through his devotion to fair and 
constructive interpretation of law. He 
was an eminent and successful practicing 
lawyer, but he was willing to devote the 
greater part of his life to the judiciary, 
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and he became one of the very great 
jurists of this age. 

For 20 years he served on the bench of 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Judicial Circuit, 
and since 1948 he has been Chief Judge. 
During his service he inaugurated many 
innovations, notably the Federal Reg- 
ister. This service alone is of sufficient 
importance to distinguish him. Many 
executive orders have practically the 
force and effect of legislative enactments, 
but without the Federal Register it might 
be difficult to locate and analyze some 
administrative orders. 

Judge Stevens was devoted to the law 
at all times, but had a fine sympathetic 
feeling toward all parties involved. He 
gave unstintingly of his time to every 
case that came before him. 

In his private life he was a most lov- 
able man, devoted to his friends and his 
faithful wife and companion of a life- 
time. We will not soon see his like again. 


Some Problems Facing South Carolina 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 


SOME PROBLEMS FACING SOUTH CAROLINA 
AGRICULTURE 


(Address by W. B. Camp, farmer, Bakersfield, 
Calif., and South Carolina, before the an- 
nual meeting of the Charleston Chamber 
of Commerce, February 2, 1955, Charles- 
ton, S. C.) 


It is, indeed, a signal honor to be asked 
to speak to this group. And I am mighty 
Pleased to be here, too. It always makes me 
feel good to get back home with my own peo- 
ple. And, folks, South Carolina is, and al- 
Ways will be, home to me. 

While Charleston is not my hometown, it 
will always occupy a very special place in my 
memories. 

When I entered Clemson a number of 
years ago from upstate, I was a very green 
country boy and had never been more than 
20 miles out of Cherokee County. So when 
I met a bunch of your fine boys from this 
City and nearby islands, with all their 
friendliness—but strange lingo—I wondered 
what their country must be like. It seemed 
Way far away to me, and I longed for a chance 


- to see for myself. 


In the meantime, I came to know inti- 
Mately several boys from these parts, and we 
have continued to be close friends. 

My great moment for travel and adventure 
Came when I was a junior. That year I was 
Sent here from Clemson to a Sunday School 
Convention. I liked everything about this 
Part of the country from the moment I 
arrived. It was, and is, truly a different world 
from that which I had previously known. 
Even though the upcountry is more moun- 

ous, you have more wide Open spaces of 
Undeveloped land here along the coast; 
therefore, more challenging opportunities. 

My first job upon graduation from Clem- 
ŝon was on the Combahee Plantation, which 
Was then owned by Dupont. I was in charge 

crop experiments for the United States 
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Government and Clemson, trying to see what 
would grow on the old rice fields. This was 
the first job I ever had—except helping my 
dad on our little farm in Cherokee County. 

After only one season here, the Govern- 
ment sent me to California to see if places 
could be found to grow long staple cotton. 
All through the years I have remembered and 
talked about my experience in this county. 
In the meantime, I visited here often; and 
all of this adds up to why we bought Buck- 
field Plantation 3 years ago. We consider it 
a prize possession. 

You folks don’t need anyone to tell you 
about the rapid growth of your city, your 
county, nor your State. You have proof of 
this all around you. Also, you know that 
the industrial revolution in cotton textile 
manufacturing alone has, in the last 60 
years, increased the South’s position in this 
field from 5 percent to 80 percent—and is 
still gaining. I’m sure you Know that the 
real reason for textile mills and other in- 
dustries coming to your section is, in simple 
language, people. 

Manufacturing firms have learned that 
southern labor—southern people—turn out 
more work per hour, per day, or per any given 
period than do the workers in plants else- 
where. This is one of the main reasons why 
South Carolina now enjoys the lowest per- 
centage of business failures of any State in 
the Nation. 

It has been my privilege to see most of this 
country, and quite a bit abroad, and I say to 
you very frankly, I don’t believe there is a 
finer place in the world than right here in 
which to live and enjoy the beauties of life. 
You have an excellent climate, rich soil, and 
a wonderful people. You have your own sea- 
shore for recreation and swimming, and you 
have right at your back door the Blue Ridge 
and the Great Smokies—than which there is 
no lovelier sight. In addition to this, just 
recently I read that “it takes less to stay 
healthy in the South.” 

Don’t believe everything you hear about 
the wonders of California. Most people 
there go at too fast a pace—they don't take 
time out to really enjoy living. I have often 
said that people in South Carolina live much 
more fully than does the average family in 
California. 

Also, before I pass on to some other things 
I expect to talk about, I would like to say 
just a word about another great agricultural 
asset you folks have in South Carolina. I 
mean Clemson College. I know you are 
proud of Clemson; but since it is so close to 
you, your people probably just take it for 
granted. Clemson is not just another school. 
Instead, it is in a class almost by itself. I 
have had many friends from California and 
other States come by to visit Clemson, and 
without exception, they have left with a 
definite conviction that there is a community 
spirit among the students and the faculty 
and their families unknown on any other 
agricultural college campus in America. 


People make this sort of atmosphere pos- 
sible. Boys can’t help but enjoy themselves 
and learn in this sort of kindly climate. 
Clemson has been blessed with great leader- 
ship from its beginning. And now, under 
the wise leadership of Dr. Poole, the school 
is making the greatest strides in its history. 

It has been well said—‘“There is nothing 
so constant as change.” This is particular- 
ly true in American agriculture. The story 
is the same whether it be South, North, East, 
or West. Farmers are breaking away rapid- 
ly from the traditional pattern of agricul- 
ture. We are in the era of intensive mechan- 
ization and keen competition. 

The transformation of our agriculture 
from its colonial beginnings, when 9 out of 
10 people had to work the land to produce 
food, was a gradual process. Farming effi- 
ciency improved rather slowly at first. 
However, greater efficiency has been made 
possible by research and education. And to- 
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day 1 farm worker can produce enough food 
and fiber for himself and 17 others. 

You know that nearly everything derives 
from, or relates to, the soil and its products. 
You also know that along with, or underly- 
ing, the South’s industrial revolution there 
is also a revolution in agriculture. No 
longer is this area dependent almost entirely 
upon one cash crop—cotton. Diversification 
has become the order of the day. 

Newspaper cartoons still picture farmers 
wearing overalls and seedy straw hats. I'm 
sure we don’t mind. Most of us do wear 
sturdy clothes when out working our crops 
or taking care of other farm chores, but the 
time has come when farmers must not be 
considered a separate or special class of the 
American society. No longer should we use 
the term “farmers and businessmen.” It 
should be “farmers and other businessmen.” 

A successful farmer these days must be a 
combined scientist, engineer, and good busi- 
nessman. He must have expert training, and 
it should come early. Our school] authori- 
ties in this State are to be complimented 
for the fine agricultural programs set up in 
almost every school. The progressiveness of 
agriculture in each of our States today can 
definitely be measured by the training boys 
and girls have been receiving in agricultural 
courses and through their 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmer chapters. This in-the-class- 
room and on-the-farm training, combined 
with the work given at our agricultural col- 
leges, gives our young folks the finest agri- 
cultural training available anywhere in the 
world. Research and education are the 
fundamental basis for all progress, and the 
progress made up to now is but a stepping 
stone to the future—provided we are able to 
stop the welfare staters and Socialist plot- 
ters. 

I wish I could look into a crystal ball and 
see just what the immediate future does hold 
for farmers. Not for a long time has it been 
so difficult for farmers to set up the year’s 
crop program. For my own part, I anticipate 
considerable uncertainty during the immedi- 
ate months ahead; yet I look forward to the 
future years with increasing confidence. 
Awareness of the mutual interdependence of 
agriculture and industry is growing gener- 
ally. The present-day farm could not exist 
without the products of industry. It is also 
true that industry could not prosper without 
strong outlets among its farm customers. 

Nationally, we have lived from the same 
total acreage of cropland since 1910. Our 
expanding food output has been attained by 
employing continuously improved tech- 
nology and, also, by devoting to human food 
production those acres that hitherto were 
used to produce feed for horses and mules, 
From the latter source alone, our acreage for 
food production was supplemented by more 
than one-third since 1910. This process is 
about over. 

There are, of course, possibilities of in- 
creasing the Nation’s cropland—through 
reclamation, drainage, and other such 
means—but set off against such possibili- 
ties are the prospective losses of farmland 
to residential and industrial sites, highways, 
and airports. The net prospects of increas- 
ing the Nation’s efficient cropland acreage 
right away are not considerable. This means 
that major dependence in the future will be 
upon ever-improved technology that will en- 
able the restricted crop acreage to be used 
more effectively. 

In this connection, it is my opinion that 
the time is not too far distant when we will 
see much of the rich land in the low coun- 
try of this State brought under intensive cul- 
tivation. Proper drainage, coupled with ir- 
rigation, can do wonders. Our scientists 
have shown us how to treat the soils and how 
to fertilize to get maximum crops. So now, it 
is simply a question of crop-price incentive 
needed to stimulate this reclamation. 

It is wonderful to have large areas for 
hunting and fishing, but it is my belief 
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that cities and communities would benefit 
much more if many of the low-country game 
preserves were reclaimed for intensive farm- 
ing enterprises. 

For the country as a whole, the tendency 
over a period of years has been toward the 
consolidation of small farms into larger 
farms. That tendency will continue if we 
are to have the greatest economic produc- 
tion. 

Again I want to speak of change. The 
family farm of the future will be a new type 
of farm. It will be bigger, better equipped, 
better financed, and better manned. As 
such, it can survive. The family farm is 
invaluable. The best men and women the 
world has ever seen have come from this 
type of farm. It will still provide us with 
these men and women—if we give it a 
chance. I am for giving it a chance as a 
free, independent enterprise, where ability 
will find its natural and abundant reward. 
But what we have known as the family-size 


farm in the past is definitely on the way out.. 


Those who are close to the land should 
be helped to stay there if it is possible to do 
so, but I do not want them kept as mendi- 
cants or as slaves of the welfare state. I 
do not want them kept there by any sort 
of device that penalizes initiative or re- 
wards inefficiency. Such devices cannot last. 
After all, the public interest is paramount. 
What is in the interest of the whole public 
is going to prevail if we are to remain a free 
people. 

In spite of this, we have a bunch of so- 
called do-gooders running around over the 
country advocating higher and higher farm 
wages (and I am for this up to a point—I 
like to pay good wages). The same bunch 
is yelping for cheaper food (I'm for that, 
too, provided there is enough profit left to 
furnish a decent living for the farmer and 
his family). The very same bunch is damn- 
ing the actual and inevitable trend in Amer- 
ican agriculture and demanding a return 
to the old type family-size farm—which 
really means a return to horse-and-buggy 
days. In those days, modern plumbing and 
other conveniences were not for farmers. 

This type of mouthing has its appeal to 
many unthinking people, but the fact is, 
these three things—higher and higher wages, 
cheap food, and smaller farms—never have, 
don’t now, and never will go together. We 
all know that a pair of shoes, a tractor, or 
an automobile would cost very much more 
if they were made in thousands of little 
shops and if present high rates of pay main- 
tained. And I insist that farmers are en- 
titled to just as good wages as anyone else, 

Once more I speak of the changing scene. 
It has not been so terribly long ago that I 
was plowing my bull on our small farm in 
Cherokee County. It has been still a shorter 
time that I went to California and planted 
the first patches of cotton in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

For many years it was thought that cotton 
would not grow successfully anywhere in the 
United States except in what is known as 
the Deep South. However, when the boll 
weevil destroyed the Sea Island cotton indus- 
try along the coast of South Carolina and 
Georgia, our Government officials became 
alarmed. 

They felt we might be caught someday 
in an emergency and find ourselves with- 
out enough long staple cotton to use in 
the manufacture of articles then considered 
only possible with the use of extra staple 
cotton. It was then, shortly before World 
War I, that the search was begun to see if 
areas could be found in the West where 
staple cotton could be grown. I was given 
that assignment. 

Thus it can be sald that the cotton in- 
dustry in California, and other Western 
States, was largely a “war baby.” It was 
definitely sponsored by our Government, it- 
self, The story of cotton in the West, fol- 
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lowing this early beginning, and the present 
position it occupies, is pretty well known. 
The motto of growers there is, “A larger 
quantity of quality cotton on the same acre.” 

At the start most of the top agricultural 
leaders in California, including the Agricul- 
tural College, insisted that it would be tragic 
to allow cotton to come in and contaminate 
the social and economic life of California. 
They preferred specialty crops. 

Perhaps they were justified in their at- 
titude, after looking at the history of cotton 
in the Southern States. When I think of 
my own early years on our small farm, pro- 
ducing and picking cotton, selling it often 
for less than 10 cents per pound, I can see 
that it was a starvation-wage process. 

Based upon these standards, cotton would 
not have been a good crop for California 
nor any of the other Western States.. At 
those prices, it was really not a good crop 
for South Carolina, either, At present, cot- 
ton is the highest it has been in modern 
times, but it is not high in comparison with 
other things. It is simply high in compari- 
son with a slave-labor, slave-price past. 

Progress marches on. We cannot, and 
should not attempt to, reverse a natural 
economic trend. We should not, by legisla- 
tion, try to prevent the shift of crops from 
one State or area to another. 

I have always been one of those who feels 
that just as surely as water runs downhill, 
crops and livestock are also going to flow, 
or migrate, toward those areas in this coun- 
try where they can be most economically 
produced and marketed. The same reason- 
ing also applies to industrial plants. This 
is as it should be—though it can only happen 
under a free economy. This is not the way 
they do it in Russia. 

Today cotton is the No. 1 cash crop in 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico. The 
income from cotton in California last year 
was greater than the total combined income 
from the three major fruit crops of citrus, 
grapes, and peaches. 

I mention cotton in these States for the 
purpose of bring out another point that I 
wish to make. Namely, that 25 years ago 
the percentage of cotton grown under irri- 
gation wast mightly small, but last year 40 
percent of the cotton produced in the United 
States was grown with irrigation. This in- 
cludes the production in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and West Texas. 

What does this mean to the older Cotton 
Belt? Simply that they have got to pro- 
duce more cotton to the acre, and produce 
it cheaper, in order to compete with high ir- 
rigation yields—or else, which leads me right 
into another phase of this subject—Supple- 
mental Irrigation in the Southeast. 

During the past few years we have been 
reading and hearing a great deal about the 
fact that America is soon going to run out 
of land on which to produce food for our 
increasing population. These alarmists say 
that there are no longer any new frontiers 
for us to explore. If one is thinking only in 
terms of geography, this may be correct. 
However, from the standpoint of agricultural 
production, there are frontiers on today’s 
farms all over America—and especially in 
the Southeast. 

By intelligent and more scientific use of 
fertilizers, insecticides, crop rotation, mech- 
anization, and in many areas most impor- 
tant of all, a greater use of supplemental 
irrigation, these farms can produce two or 
three times as much as is grown on them 
today. This is our great frontier. 

For many years I have been interested in 
the possibility of our Southern farmers using 
the water that passes through, or by, their 
ofttimes parched fields. At first my friends 
paid little attention to this pleading. But 
again I say, changes are constant. 

So right here I wish to state that it is my 
conviction, based upon my own personal 
experience and observation, that “supple- 
mental irrigation is the most important 
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single thing now offered for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Rainfall Belt.” I 
say this in spite of the fact that I know there 
are still a lot of Doubting Thomases, 

I am aware of the fact that there are cer- 
tain areas in this part of the State where 
excess water is the problem at certain sea- 
sons of the year. Proper drainage becomes 
a major operation. Many of these same 
areas are too dry at other periods during 
the same year. Basically, the overall job to 
be done is the same—water management. 

The new trends are all toward intensive 
types of farm production. Our irrigated 
acres are restricted, and farmers recognize 
they must get the most out of every acre. 
All of the intensive farming in the West is 
done with irrigation. 

It is significant to note that only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the earth's surface 
is irrigated; yet this snrall portion produces 
25 percent of the world’s food. The possi- 
bilities of irrigation are tremendous. 

In- California the average non-irrigated 
acre produces crops valued at $30 an acre, 
while an irrigated acre produces an aver- 
age of $280 per acre. My two sons and I own 
and operate two farms in South Carolina, 
and we irrigate both. We definitely would 
not be interested in farming here if we could 
not irrigate. 

Many farmers, and even many of our agri- 
cultural leaders in the East, immediately 
raise the question of the expense of install- 
ing a supplemental irrigation system. I 
grant you that it does cost money, but when 
viewed in the light of actual results, I say 
to you that we simply cannt afford droughts. 
It costs a lot of money to buy modern ma- 
chinery, to buy the best seed, and to fertil- 
ize properly. Without water, every dollar in- 
vested in these things is in jeopardy. The 
last 4 years’ droughts were much more ex- 
pensive to farmers in most of this State 
than would have been the total cost of in- 
stalling supplemental irrigation systems on 
their farms. 

It is not a question of which crops we 
can afford to irrigate. Just keep in mind 
that higher yields are anticipated when you 
irrigate. So my advice is to plan, plant, 
fertilize, and irrigate with that in mind— 
and you will find that any crop worth grow- 
ing will justify supplemental when needed. 
Irrigation is a low-cost crop insurance farm- 
ers must have, 

Mind you now, I am talking only about 
those people who have, or could have, water 
readily available to their farms. I am not 
foolish enough to believe that there is now, 
or that there will be in the near future, 
water readily available to all of the farm- 
land in South Carolina. 

In this connection I often think of a state- 
ment made by my good friend, Jim Eleazer, 
that great agricultural evangelist from Clem- 
son, who says, “In South Carolina we now 
have some irrigation in every county, and I 
have yet to find a farmer who does not like 
it. In many instances the difference is be- 
tween a bumper yield and a crop failure.” 


During the past few years many magazines 
and newspapers across the country have had 
numerous articles explaining in detail the 
splendid results that have been obtained by 
individual farmers and experiment stations 
in every State from the use of supplemental 
irrigation. The Progressive Farmer, the 
Country Gentleman, and the Farm Journal 
have all been particularly extravagant in 
their praise of the increased crop yields and 
benefits that have been obtained by the use 
of supplemental irrigation. 


A very important and far-reaching state- 
ment by the editors of the Progressive Farmer 
appeared in the October issue. I quote: “We 
announce our dedication to a real crusade 
for irrigation over all the 16 Southern States 
served by the Progressive Farmer. We call 
upon all southern farmers to find out 
whether they can use irrigation profitably 
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on their own lands.” I am still quoting: 
“We know, of course, that irrigation will not 
do everything its most enthusiastic advocates 
claim. But we also know it will do far more 
than 1 farmer in 10 yet realizes. After 
making all allowances for difficulties and 
drawbacks, we hold fast to the faith we 
proclaimed in our very popular irrigation 
special last year in whieh we stated edi- 
torially, ‘Irrigation is the next great forward 
step in southern progress and we rejoice to 
help.’ ” ` 

I thoroughly agree with Dr. Poe and his 
associates, as this is precisely what I have 
been preaching for many years. 

It takes a lot of water to irrigate and 
often many of our streams get pretty low 
during a prolonged dry spell. That being 
the case, one might ask, what is the solution? 

I am confident we face a vast system of 
water conservation and storage. We do have 
abundant water in the course of a year all 
over the eastern rainfall belt. We have 
something like 48 or 50 inches and that is 
a lot of water. But the trouble is it is 
about all gone when drought strikes—gone 
back to the sea from whence it came. 

Contour farming, sodding, good land cover, 
with trees and grass on the steep slopes, 
will help make that water tarry a little longer 
where it falls; and then, in addition to that, 
we face the need for a vast system of water 
storage in lakes, ponds, and reservoirs—lots 
of them. That's the immediate need. 

For the much bigger and long-range pro- 
gram, we must also immediately begin to 
explore on a community, county, State, and 
area basis the conservation and rerouting of 
water that will serve—yes, save farmers 
throughout the rainfall belt, and make it 
possible for them to compete with farmers 
in the irrigated areas of the West. 

If the arid West had access to streams such 
as the Mississippi or many of the other large 
streams in the rainfall region, they would 
bring in millions of additional acres. It is 
recognized that water means everything 
there. 

In the West, the problem of water source 
and distribution has long been a major fac- 
tor in economic and political development. 
Nationwide, the current use of water is many 
times what it was half a century ago, and 
with the indicated course of population, in- 
dustrial and agricultural development, the 
next half century will bring new demands 
upon the supply. All of this indicates that 
not only must there be a development of 
new sources, but a more efficient use of 
the water that is now available. 

I am in favor of most of the completed, 
and proposed, irrigation projects in the arid 
West—without them we probably would not 
have been able to feed the rapidly increas- 
ing population in the United States—but it 
is high time that we now devote a lot more 
attention, waterwise, to saving the families 
who are already established on farms in the 
humid region. 

Not only the leaders of these areas, but 
all the people must become acquainted with 
what has been, and is being done, to irri- 
Bate desert lands—and then shown what 
great benefits can be had with supplemen- 
tal irrigation in the rainfall belt. This is 
why I have devoted so much time to this 
Subject here this evening. 

In this connection, I wish to call your 
attention to a recent study made by Mr. 
A. L. King, meterologist in charge of the 
United States Weather Bureau office, Mem- 
Phis, Tenn. This study covered the past 
82 years. I shall not try to tell you about 
all of his findings, but it is significant to 
note that he found only 3 years during the 
entire 82 when no droughts occurred during 
the cotton-growing season. 

Mr. King highlights this study by saying, 

droughts we experience, as shown by 

e data presented, indicate that we must 
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irrigate if we are to keep our place in com- 
petitive markets.” This is precisely the 
point that I have been trying to convey to 
my friends in the old cotton-growing belt for 
a number of years. 

New irrigation projects are now under con- 
sideration in California and ether Western 
States that will run into fantastic figures. 
One of these calls for a total expenditure 
of some $3% billion to carry water from 
the northern part of California to the south- 
ern end, a distance of 1,000 miles. This calls 
for the construction of a dam over 800 feet 
high, and the boring of many tunnels 
through mountains, and on and on through 
open ditches. It is a gigantic project, but 
water for irrigation and for domestic and 
industrial use is the lifeblood of that area. 
People there will go to almost any length 
to acquire additional water for these pur- 
poses. Water is the lifeblood of South Caro- 
lina, too. 

The point I am wanting to make is that 
we must arouse everybody concerning these 
facts. We must demand of our lawmakers 
and Government agencies that if tax money 
is to be spent to provide water. conservation 
and distribution for anyone in agriculture, 
proper consideration should be given to 
conserving and distributing water to our 
long-established families of distressed people 
throughout the humid area. 

Previously, all large-scale plans for 
damming or controlling our streams in the 
rainfall region have been for the purpose of 
power development, navigation, flood control, 
or recreation. Not once have the authorities 
given any consideration, whatever, to the 
farmers’ needs of water for irrigation. How- 
ever, farming is daily becoming more com- 
petitive, and we must employ every means 
of reducing our growing costs. Supplemen- 
tal irrigation has been proven to be the most 
important single thing offered us for in- 
suring bountiful yields. This being the case, 
we must study with care every proposal for 
the use of the water in our streams. 

Just recently Congress passed a new wa- 
ter facilities law that proposes to give 
farmers of the South and East the same Fed- 
eral irrigation assistance now enjoyed by 
western farmers under the old water law. 

This bill was sponsored by Senators EAST- 
LAND, of Mississippi, AIKEN, of Vermont, and 
THYE, of Minnesota. In arguing the bill, 
Senator EASTLAND said, and I quote, “Ex- 
tension of the law will reduce the cost per 
unit of producing agricultural products.” 
He added, “For a hungry world, it will great- 
ly expand the production of food and fiber 
and it will give the farmer some control over 
the elements which have always beset him.” 

Still quoting Senator EASTLAND, “Irriga- 
tion built the West. Western soils are no 
better than southern soils; yet solely because 
of irrigation, western agriculture is the most 
prosperous in the Union. Because of irriga- 
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cannot compete with western agriculture.” 

This piece of legislation shows that some 
of our legislators are becoming conscious of 
the great potential of irrigation in the East. 

In many areas, farmers have been quick 
to take advantage of this legislation and are 
already organizing irrigation projects. 

I shan’t go into any further details, but 
this does serve to show that at long last, 
in the rainfall belt, farmers are finding out 
what can be done with irrigation. 

During the past few years, our Govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars on wkat 
is known as point 4 program to help so- 
called backward countries improve their 
agriculture. According to figures furnished 
me, the United States spent $1,729,000,000 
for reclamation and waterpower projects 
alone in other countries during the 5-year 
period, July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1953. 

Without questioning the wisdom or merits 
of this, I certainly feel that we have been 
overlooking another great need here at home. 
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In other words, we are very much in need 
of a “point 4 program” here in the United 
States to help implement irrigation in the 
humid region, and thus prevent a repetition 
of the disastrous droughts we have suffered 
during the past few years. 

“Abundant Water for Supplemental Irri- 
gation” should become a slogan. This 
abundance can’t be obtained overnight, but 
the day will come when drought will no 
longer be an acute problem six or more times 
a year on so many of our farms in the humid 
region. Determination, planning, and hard 
work can lick the water problem. 

With this in mind, I predict the time 
is not far distant when all the better farm- 
ers across the country will accept irrigation 
just as readily as they accept tractors and 
electricity today. 

And now at this point I should like to 
discuss with you very briefly another matter 
that continually bothers me when I try to 
project my thinking into the future and see 
what the farming pattern is going to be 
when the time comes for my grandsons to 
take over. I am, by no stretch of the 
imagination, an alarmist. Some call me an 
optimistic pessimist. I prefer in this case 
to think of myself as a realist. But, folks, I 
have had some experiences that just can’t 
be lightly dismissed from my mind. 

In the early years of the New Deal I was 
called to Washington to work with the agri- 
cultural administration. I was assistant 
director of the southern region, which in- 
cluded supervision of the overall cotton pro- 
gram. I was just a hard-working country 
guy seeking to help farmers who were hard 
hit by low prices and lack of markets. I was 
naive enough to believe that all the other 
fellows in the Agricultural Department in 
Washington were there for the same purpose. 

At first I was too busy to notice the 
scheming and shenanigans that setin. But 
as months went by some of us became sus- 
picious. It soon became obvious that cer- 
tain people were there for no good. We 
knew there was something sinister stalking 
in the background. 

I shall not bore you with details, but I 
am proud to report that I had a personal 
and very satisfying part in exposing many 
of these people for what they were. As a 
result, Lee Pressman was fired from Govern- 
ment service, claiming all the while, of 
course, that he was a good and loyal Ameri- 
can. Yet only 3 years ago he admitted 
having been a member of the Communist 
Party while he was employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There were many 
others fired from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on that same occasion. I think you 
might be interested in the immediate explo- 
sion that got them fired. (Recite 1934-35 
cotton contract.) 

In addition to Lee Pressman, we were as- 
signed from the solicitor’s office another 
bright, young Communist lawyer to advise 
on legal matters concerning the develop- 
ment and operation of cotton and other farm 
programs in the southern States—his name 
was Alger Hiss. It did not take us long to 
find out that he, too, had embarked upon 
a program of reconstruction for the South. 
Although he had just graduated form Har- 
vard and had probably never been south of 
the Mason-Dixon line, he knew just exactly 
the right thing needed to bring prosperity 
to the entire South. In fact, he had a ready 
and positive program for all American agri- 
culture, and society in general. 

Class hatred was to be his chief weapon 
to bring about revolution. And then the 
revolution hit Alger Hiss. The name of that 
revolution was Whittaker Chambers and 
Congressman Nrxon, now Vice President of 
the United States. Having known Alger Hiss, 
certainly I was not among the mourners 
when he departed for prison. 

At that time we heard much about shades 
of degrees of patriotism in people. There 
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is no degree of one’s loyalty to his country; 
any more than one can be just a little bit 
pregnant. 

For my part, I want none of this so-called 
liberal thinking. I expect to continue to 
fight it with all the power at my command. 
More and more I am convinced we must re- 
turn to those fundamental, spiritual, eco- 
nomic, and political principles which have 
brought us so far as a people, and our Nation 
as a nation to our present high place among 
the peoples of the world. 

Many very prominent people in our coun- 
try have committed themselves to the wel- 
fare state. And please believe me when I 
tell you that the welfare state is the Socialist 
state, and the Socialist state is the police 
state. Under the guise of an all-encompass- 
ing benevolence, these forces propose to take 
over your business and my farm, and once 
they take over our businesses, they will take 
us over, too; and you and I and our enter- 
prises will be exploited to their own ends. 
And those ends will lead away from the 
freedoms we still know and the incentives 
that have made us the greatest agricultural 
and industrial people in the world. 

Under their scheme, you and I would have 
the glorious privilege of sharing in the utopia 
of an all-wise and all-powerful bureaucracy 
where everything from the cradle to the 
grave would be free. 

That was the way it was to be in England. 
With that in mind, here is something you 
will find interesting. Some time ago the 
late Cecil Palmer, eminent British journalist, 
summed up the story of socialism in Great 
Britain in the following manner, and I quote: 

“In my opinion, socialism will work only 
in heaven where they don’t want it, or in 
hell where they have it already. We are 
trying to legislate unsuccessful people into 
prosperity merely by legislating the success- 
ful people out of it.” 

Many Americans are yet unaware of. the 
evil forces shaping the future for them. 
This is why we need today, as never before, 
intelligent and enlightened understanding. 
We must read the signs of the times. We 
must read them correctly and wisely. With- 
out this wisdom and understanding, we may 
barter away our birthright and destroy our 
national security. 

We have too many of our good people say- 
ing, “It can’t happen here.” I plead with 
you to please not be so blind. Just look 
what is happening all over the world—and 
for that matter, here at home, too. It may be 
later than we think. 

When the farmer is told how much acreage 
he must plant—when the laboring man is 
told he must join a union in order to work— 
when the merchant or manufacturer is told 
how much he can charge for his product— 
then we are dangerously close to a controlled 
economy. 

When the power to tax is used to redis- 
tribute our wealth—then we are dangerously 
close to socialism. 

A way of life brought us to this high 
place—we call it the American way of life— 
and all the facts of history and all the facts 
of life today tell me that our way of life is 
the fullest, the freest, the most satisfying— 
the most promising the world has ever seen. 
The American way of life has provided us 
with an abundance, and the world with an 
example, the like of which was never seen 
before in all the history of the world. 

That we may be better enabled to put up 
a winning fight, let me urge that we all re- 
view again two of our great basic instru- 
ments—our Constitution with its Bill of 
Rights, and the Declaration of Independence, 
For guidance in all our thinking, these in- 
struments have no equal in the history of 
any people, for they are without parallel. We 
must once and for all turn back to the con- 
stitutional government, and turn away from 
. these foreign ideologies that in recent years 
have so bedeviled us and have so bewildered 
our people, $ 
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Spared the welfare state, we can look for- 
ward to an abundance we have never known, 
The best years are ahead—if we are success- 
ful in preserving our American way of life. 

And now as a final word, I want to remind 
you of the advice which Horace Greeley some 
years ago gave to the youth of America when 
he said, “Go West, young man, go West.” I 
have no fault to find with what Horace Gree- 
ley said. In the light of things as they 
were then, that was, perhaps, splendid ad- 


vice; but today the situation is greatly 
changed. Indeed, there is now a “New 
South!” Even so, I would still say to our 


young men and women, and older folks, too, 
“Go West, go North; in fact go many places 
to ‘look-see’ and to broaden your horizon, 
but before leaving South Carolina be sure and 
buy a round-trip ticket—and hurry back!” 


The Wisdom of Acquainting Ourselves 
With Foreign Culture and Customs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an enlightening 
article from the Scientific American 
Bulletin which appeared in the May 14 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette pointing out the practical wis- 
dom of American representatives learn- 
ing and reasonably conforming to the 
different manners and customs of our 
foreign allies if we hope to successfully 
provide them with American leadership. 

The article follows: 

[From the Scientific American Bulletin] 

WATCH Your MANNERS 

Having told almost everyone else how to 
do their jobs, scientists have finally gotten 
around to the domain of Emily Post, at least 
that part of her specialty concerned with the 
manners of Americans abroad. Like space 
and time, polite behavior, it seems, is a mat- 
ter of relativity. 

“Americans are shocked,” says Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Hall, former anthropologist of the 
State Department, now with American Uni- 
versity, “when they go abroad and discover 
whole groups of people eating with their 
fingers. Yet much of our ‘polite’ behavior 
is quite as disturbing to our foreign hosts.” 
' EVIL EYE 

“When a public health film of a baby be- 
ing bathed in a bathinet was shown in India 
recently, the Indian women who saw it were 
visibly offended. They wondered how people 
could be so inhuman as to bathe a child in 
stagnant (not running) water. 

“Americans in Iran soon learn not to 
indulge themselves in their penchant for 
chucking infants under the chin and re- 
marking on the color of their eyes, for the 
mother has to pay to have the ‘evil eye’ re- 
moved. 

“We also learn that in the Middle East 
you don't hand people things with your left 
hand, because it is unclean. In India we 
learn not to touch another person, and in 
southeast Asia we learn that the head is 
sacred.” 

SUCCESS OR FAILURE 

Now that the United States is committed 
to a prominent role in world leadership, the 
question of what constitutes polite behavior 
abroad increasingly spells the difference be- 
tween our success and failure in diplomatic 
missions. That is why the State Department 
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called upon social scientists for help. Our 
frock coated specialists in Washington were 
mindful of Miss Post’s statement, “There is 
not a single thing we do, or say, or choose, or 
use, or even think, that does not follow or 
break one of the exactions of taste, or fact, 
or ethics of good manners—call it what you 
will.” 

“The State Department,” says Dr. Hall, 
“did not need an anthropologist to point out 
that it is insuiting to ask a foreigner, ‘How 
much is this in real money?’ But technical 
advice can count heayily in the interpreta- 
tion of a cuiture’s unconscious aspects—the 
things people do automatically without be- 
ing aware of the full implications of what 
they have done. To the Chinese, for in- 
stance, overloudness of the voice is asso- 
ciated with anger and loss of self-control. 
Hence, whenever we Americans become really 
interested in something, the Chinese are apt 
to get the impression that we are angry.” 

Even our friends south of the border find 
much of our behavior hard to take. Weil 
brought up North Americans stand 18 to 20 
inches apart when they converse. Latins 
stand 10 to 13 inches, and when we back 
away, we give the impression of cold aloof- 
ness, according to Dr. Hall. 


DIFFERENT CULTURE 


“The embarrassment about intimacy in 
space applies also to the matter of addressing 
people by name,” he says. “As a rule we tend 
to stay on the ‘mister’ level too long. In 
addition, in the United States we use ‘Mr.’ 
with the surname. In Latin America the 
first and last names are used together and 
senor (Sr.) is a title. Thus when one says, 
‘My name is Sr. So-and-So,’ it is interpreted 
to mean, ‘I am the honorable, his excellency, 
So-and-So.’ 

“It is no wonder that when we stand away, 
barricade ourselves behind our desks (usually 
a reflection of status) and call ourselves mis- 
ter, our friends to the south wonder about 
our so-called good neighbor policy and think 
of us as either high hat or unbelievably rude. 

“The role of the anthropologist in prepar- 
ing people for service overseas is to open their 
eyes and sensitize them to the subtle quali- 
ties of behavior in other people with a differ- 
ent culture.” 


H. R. 4627 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
oRD, I include a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Norma Burgess Moore, 
president, the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Connecticut, Inc., with 
an enclosed petition. Under unanimous 
consent, I ask that the petition with the 
names of those signing it be also made a 
part of the RECORD. 

The letter and petition follow: 

THE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION OF 
CONNECTICUT, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. HORACE SEELEY-BROWN, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Here is the first in- 
stallment of petitions for the Siler bill, H. R. 
4627. These people are just as interested as 
if they had written you a letter. It is so easy 
to put off the letter writing. Certainly facts 
show that the liquor ads are encouraging 
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more or more young people to drink. This is 
leading to serious lawless conditions. 

Please study the facts on this problem and 
do what is best for all concerned. The poor 
fellows who land in jails and asylums have 
a right to their freedom, too, but alcohol 
has ruined their lives. 

Best wishes and many thanks. Please re- 
cord these names in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMa BURGESS Moore. 


Here are the names of 138 people in 
the second district who are interested 
in the Siler bill, H. R. 4627: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

Since alcoholism, delinquency, and mental 
illness have become serious health problems, 
we, your constituents of Connecticut, ear- 
nestly implore you to use the powers of Con- 
gress to get alcoholic-beverage advertising 
off the air and out of the channels of inter- 
state commerce and thus protect our people 
and the rights of States to prevent advertis- 
ing of commodities which have been declared 
unlawful by the rights of local option granted 
them under State law. 

Sadie C. Kimball, Eva E. Kimball, Scotland, 
Conn.; Marian H. Jones, Ida L. Sager, Sarah 
Louise Hadley, Melda S. Bailey, Canterbury, 
Conn.; Harold E. Kimball, Thomas E. Clark, 
Alice S. Clark, Violet Chesbro, Henry W. 
Clark, Helen B. Cary Clark, Rev. Parker 
Young, Bonnie Young, Charles H. Perry, Mil- 
dred E. Perry, Isabel Racicot, Harry P. Ches- 
bro, Daisy Meyer, Scotland, Conn.; Alice K. 
Willoughby, Margaret W. Robinson, Canter- 
bury, Conn.; Mrs. Lena H. Davis, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Hawkins, Dwight W. Ide, Emma L. 
Ide, Jessie W. Baldwin, Georgie B. Lee, George 
A. Thompson, Annie Hathaway Smith, Mrs. 
Ina M. Cross, Edwin T. Cross, Sr., Mrs. Mary 
M. Hanna, Mrs. Mary Avery Gates, Mrs. 
Bertha Gallup Dailey, Mrs. Mildred McLellan, 
Alice M. Davis, George M. Graves, Lottie R. 
Graves, Carrie R. Lyman, Walter R. King, 
Harriet M. King, Mrs. W. H. Hoar, Edna L. 
Russell, Shirley K. Putnam, Alice G. Kinney, 
Florence H. Lewis, Eva D. Ide, Austin M. An- 
dersen, Charles W. Graham, Irene R. Smith, 
Jeannette Andersen, Helen K. Broun, Ethel 
Woodward, Anna B. Spellman, Robert J. Sul- 
livan, Willimantic, Conn.; Nancy Garneau, 
Mansfield, Conn.; Audrey Hardwick, Char- 
lotte C. Woodward, Nettie H. Riggles, Emma 
Holmes, Phil Graham, Louise Ingraham, Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 

Elsie H. Pike, Stafford Springs, Conn.; 
Elsie G. Marsh, Mansfield Center, Conn.; 
Vida C. Weigold, Storrs, Conn.; Jane H. 
Aiken, Mansfield Center, Conn.; Julia S. 
Rankin, Warrenville, Conn.; Harriet Hod- 
field, E. L. Pendleton, G. B. Brendman, Arlene 
D. Payne, Wilbur M. Payne, M. L. Nichols, 
T. Arthur Barrows, Dorothy E. Johnson, 
Clare C. Kinney, Anne W. Buchanan, Mans- 
field Center, Conn.; Ada L. Renzi, Willi- 

-mantic, Conn.; Harold F. Eisnor, Warren- 
ville, Conn.; S. M. V. Sandstrom, Rockville, 
Conn.; Ruth Eisnor, Warrenville, Conn.; 
Lilly W. Wilson, Storrs, Conn.; Robert E. 
Anderson, Rockville, Conn.; Marion O. John- 
son, Andover, Conn.; Arthur H. Arendt, 
Rockville, Conn.; Dorothy F. Kingsbury, An- 
dover, Conn.; D. Washburn, L. A. Benzinger, 
Amston, Conn.; B. Biggs, John D. Welhelon, 
Willington. Conn.; H. Raymond Pike, Stafford 
Springs, Conn.; O. Kingsbury, Andover, 
Conn.; Mrs. W. C. Stiehl, Amston, Conn.; 
Mary E. Crouch, Mansfield Center, Conn.; 
Eleanor Forsythe, Storrs, Conn.; Maude M. 
Mitchell, West Willington, Conn.; Dorothy 
J. Anderson, Rockville, Conn.; Evelyn Mit- 
chell, Hebran, Conn.; Archie L. Blair, Mans- 
field Center, Conn.; Marion D. Fredericks, 
Chestnut Hill, Conn.; 8. A. Renzi, Kenneth 
L. Biggs, Willimantie, Conn.; Ruth Sand- 
strom, Rockville, Conn.; Marjorie S. Eisnor, 
Brooklyn, Conn.; Barbara B. Goodale, Walter 
Storrs, W. H. Goodale, Jr., Edwina Whitney, 
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Elizabeth W. Torrey, Storrs, Conn.; Ella N. 
Bruce, Alice J. Stearns, Norma B. Hawkins, 
Mansfield Center, Conn.; Marion T. Stearns, 
K. W. Herrick, Betty Herrick, Orva Palo, 
Gertrude Palo, Russell Slate, Storrs, Conn.; 
G. W. Buchanan, Jr., Fannie L. Anthony, 
Ralph E. Anthony, Mansfield Center, Conn.; 
Paul J. Comrie, Mystic, Conn.; Ernest H. 
Hotchkiss, Augusta M. Hotchkiss, Mildred J. 
Hotchkiss, Haddam Neck, Conn.; Lorraine 
H. Ellis, Edith M. Day, Grace D. Bevin, Sadie 
W. Guinan, Alice C. McCarroll, Helen H, 
Bevin, Florence Griggs, Mae Hall, Lillian K. 
Brocks, James B. Yee, Laura D. Yee, East 
Hampton, Conn.;. George W. Babel, Haddam 
Neck, Conn.; Albert T. Ellis, East Hampton, 
Conn. 


Aluminum Companies Refusal To Sell 
to Independent Aluminum Fabricators 


Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the Government’s recent cutback 
of 150 million pounds of aluminum from 
the quota previously designated for the 
defense stockpile was to assist the inde- 
pendent users of aluminum, many of 
which face business disaster because of 
current shortages and the aluminum 
producers’ retention of most of their out- 
put for their own plants. In spite of 
this, Reynolds Metals Co., as well as 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., have 
refused to make their shares of the cut- 
back available in full to the inde- 
pendents. 

The Government entered into con- 
tracts a few years ago with both Reyn- 
olds and Kaiser whereby those com- 
panies promised to sell to the independ- 
ents certain amounts of aluminum pro- 
duced from new plants and facilities to 
be established with Government assist- 
ance. One intent behind those con- 
tracts was to protect the independent 
segment of the aluminum industry. In- 
stead of complying with this intent the 
companies are now claiming in effect 
that they are not required to sell the 
contract amounts to the independents if 
their normal pattern of sales to them 
equals or exceeds those amounts. This 
specious rationalization is in direct con- 
flict with what is commonly known to 
have been the intent and purpose of both 
the contracts and the cutback. 

The refusal of Reynolds to perform 
its duty will have a serious adverse effect 
upon the independents. Its policy is an 
anomalous one indeed in view of the fact 
that the Government enabled Reynolds 
after World War II to get started in the 
aluminum business by financial assist- 
ance, and, it should be noted, for the 
purpose of establishing competitive con- 
ditions in that industry. Yet, Reynolds 
now pursues policies which increase its 
control over the fabricating segment of 
the industry and thereby lessen appreci- 
ably -free competitive conditions. If 
such control as now exercised by Reyn- 
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olds, and the other primary producers as 
well, in aluminum fabrication is not 
altered, antitrust action must inevitably 
be the consequence. 

I have advised the Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration of my concern in this mat- 
ter and have requested them to take 
such action as will protect the noninte- 
grated users of aluminum and insure 
their receipt of the amount of aluminum 
intended by the cuthack. 

My letter to the Reynolds Co. reads as 
follows: 

May 31, 1955. 
Mr. MARION M. CASKIE, 
Executive Vice President, 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CASKiE; I am writing with refer- 
ence to your letter to me of May 2, 1955, and 
particularly with reference to the refusal 
of the Reynolds Co. to sell to nonintegrated 
or independent users of primary aluminum 
the full increased supply of aluminum to be 
made available by the Government's recent 


-cutback of 150 million pounds in its stock- 


pile requirements. 

Unquestionably, a paramount considera- 
tion in the proposed stockpile cutback was 
an alleviation of the very serious shortages 
in primary aluminum facing the noninte- 
grated users. The Antitrust Subcommittee 
has received numerous complaints from the 
nonintegrated users and it is apparent that 
many in that independent segment of the 
aluminum industry face financial ruin if 
they are not to have greater access to the 
aluminum production of this country. 

Reynolds’ contracts with the Government 
require, you to sell to the independents up 
to two-thirds of the aluminum produced 
from the expansion facilities recently de- 
veloped by the company in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. These con- 
tracts quite obviously contemplated that 
the independents would be benefited to the 
extent the Government did not take Rey- 
nolds’ production from the expanded facili- 
ties for stockpiling. It is equally obvious 
that the independents would be little bene- 
fited if you were to discontinue your pattern 
of sales to them prior to the expansion and 
substitute sales only in the amounts that 
were left after Government stockpiling. 
Thus, even if there were to be no stockpile 
demands during a particular period, two- 
thirds of your expanded facilities could 
hardly equal the amount formerly sold to 
the independents. And if the Government 
took the full amount of stockpiling, the in- 
dependents, under your theory, would be en- 
titled to nothing at all. 

You state in the penultimate paragraph 
of your letter that Reynolds has planned to 
sell to the independents an amount in excess 
of its contract requirements. An examina- 
tion of available data indicates the illuscry 
nature of your position and the inequitable 
effect on the independents if it were to be 
accepted. In 1954, Reynolds sold to the in- 
dependents over 144 million pounds, or 72 
million for a 6-month average, Reynolds 
has sold or plans to sell for the first 6 months 
of 1955 a total of roughly 80 million, includ- 
ing the 41 million cutback amount allotted 
your company. Therefore, if there had been 
no cutback, you would sell to the independ- 
ents at the rate of 39 million for a period of 
6 months, appreciably less than the 1954 
amounts. 

Whatever the precise data may be there 
can be no doubt that Reynolds is not selling 
to the independents at the 1954 rate plus 
the recent cutbacks. Thus a paramount 
purpose of the proposed cutback will be de- 
feated and Reynolds will use for its own 
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purposes a substantial share of the released 
amount. 

It is my opinion that the action of Reyn- 
olds is most unwise in view of the effect 
which will result to the independent non- 
integrated users of aluminum and is a rather 
shortsighted policy, in which not all of the 
primary producers are in accord. The Alu- 
minum Co. of America, I understand, 
has agreed to sell the amount of the cutback 
applicable to them to the independents in 
addition to the amount they already had 
planned to sell. 

I bave no alternative but to advise the 
proper representatives of the General Sery- 
ices Administration and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization of my feelings in the matter. 


My lIectter of May 31, 1955, to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, as well as to 
General Services Administration, was as 
follows: 

May 31, 1955. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLEMMING: I am enclosing a copy 
of a recent letter I wrote as chairman of 
the House Antitrust Subcommittee to the 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

The attitude of both Reynolds and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. with respect 
to the recent cutbacks from aluminum stock- 
Piling is, of course, fully apparent to you, 
as are the theories by which they rational- 
ize this attitude. I wish to emphasize to 
you my concern in this matter, These com- 
panies should not be permitted to relegate 
to their own uses the aluminum cutback of 
150 million pounds as proposed last April. 
If the Government’s needs for defense pur- 
poses do not necessitate the stockpiling of 
that amount, then measures should be 
adopted to insure that the nonintegrated 
users getit. Reynolds and Kaiser should not 
be permitted by a jumbling of statistics and 
technicalities to acquire the metal for their 
own purposes to the detriment of an impor- 
tant segment of the aluminum industry. 

I trust that the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion will see to it that the assistance and 
protection intended for the independents by 
the contracts with the producers and by 
the proposed cutbacks will not be frustrated 
as will be the effect if Reynolds and Kaiser 
are not abruptly checked in their present 
actions.. 


Armed Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely editorial ap- 
pearing in the Worcester (Mass.) Dioce- 
san Catholic Free Press, issue of May 13, 
containing a forceful prayer for those 
who are called to the military service of 
our country. 

The article follows: 

ARMED Forces DAY 

President Eisenhower, in the proclamation 
designating Saturday, May 21, as Armed 
Forces Day, emphasizes the proper place of 
armed forces in the life of a free people, a 
viewpoint that has remained unaltered, even 
by the almost constant warlike pressures of 
more than a decade. Calling to our atten- 
tion that “the Armed Forces of the United 
States have always served as an instrumen- 
tality of a free people who cherish peace and- 
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security with honor” and that “the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are now engaged 
in undertakings designed to uphold and de- 
fend the free way of life, to maintain the 
peace and to ensure national security,” the 
President points out that the observance of 
Armed Forces Day provides an opportunity 
for enlarged “understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our national power for peace.” 

Together with focusing attention upon 
the abilities and technological advances of 
the Armed Forces, Armed Forces Day is an 
occasion of directing prayers to God on be- 
half of those who serve in our military. The 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board has incor- 
porated sentiments close to the heart of 
Americans in a prayer that serves as an ap- 
propriate reminder to ask God's blessings 
upon those who serve us in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. The prayer follows: 

“God of all grace and glory accept our 
humble gratitude for all the boundless bless- 
ings expressed in the lives of all who have 
served our beloved country with loyalty and 
devotion so that the freedoms we cherish 
have been preserved for us. Thou alone 
knowest all the heroic and self-sacrificing 
deeds which they have performed. 

“On this day we remember all the person- 
nel of our Armed Forces before Thy throne 
of grace. Extend over these men and women 
who have answered the call of duty Thy 
protecting hand. Preserve and protect them 
that no harm or hurt befall them. Make 
them courageous and vigilant, granting them 
ability to perform their duties faithfully. 
Give them the assurance of Thy guidance 
and strength that they may serve according 
to Thy will. Keep them in honor and de- 
cency as they place themselves wholehearted- 
ly in the service of our country for its safety 
and protection that the blessings Thou 
wouldst have us enjoy may be preserved for 
generations yet unborn. 

“Finally, we beseech Thee, our gracious 
God, give Thine own leadership to those who 
occupy positions of responsibility that all 
our endeavors may be just and honorable. 
Give success to our undertakings in bring- 
ing to naught the forces of darkness and in 
maintaining a Nation which is striving to 
serve Thee. In Thy Name we pray. Amen.” 


Are We Abandoning Our Captured 
Fliers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a very pointed editorial 
written by Mr. John R. Alison, president, 
Air Force Association, which appeared 
in the June 1955 issue of Air Force, the 
magazine of American airpower. I want 
to congratulate Mr. Alison upon his fine 
approach to this matter. 

Mr. Alison writes in behalf of these 
men, all of whom remain prisoners of 
the Chinese Communists: 

Col. John K. Arnold, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Maj. William H. Baumer, Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Capt. Elmer F, Llewellyn, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Capt. Eugene J. Vaadi, Clayton, N. Y. 

Lt. John W. Buck, Armathwaite, Tenn. 


June 1 


Lt. Wallace L. Brown, Banks, Ala. 

T/Set. Howard W. Brown, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

A/1C Steve E. Kiba, Akron, Ohio, 


A/2C Harry M. Benjamin, Jr., Worth- 
ington, Minn. 
A/2C Daniel C. Schmidt, Scotia, Calif. 


A/2C John W. Thompson III, Orange, 
Va. 


Since Mr. Alison wrote his article, 4 
of the 15 captive fliers have been re- 
leased, but I see no reason for us to ex- 
tend thanks to the Communists—grate- 
ful though we may be to divine provi- 
dence for the fliers’ safety—instead we 
should more vigorously press our de- 
mands for the release of all Americans 
held prisoners by the Chinese Reds. 

The editorial follows: 

Hort Is Nor ENOUGH 


(By John R. Alison, president, Air Force 
Association) 


Last month, in this same space, we dis- 
cussed some of the problems which are fac- 
ing the men and women of our Armed Forces 
and, for understandable reasons, those of the 
Air Force in particular. Some of you may 
have noted what appeared to be a glaring 
omission in that editorial. 

No mention was made of one Air Force per- 
sonnel problem about which we feel most 
deeply, the terrible plight of the 15 unfor- 
tunate American Air Force fliers who have 
been languishing in Red Chinese prisons for 
as much as 24% years. 


I didn’t talk about the captured fliers last 
month because it appeared that it might do 
more harm than good. The conference of 
Asiatic nations at Bandoeng was scheduled to 
begin on the day the May issue of Air Force 
magazine came off the press, There was an 
optimistic feeling at the headquarters of the 


` United Nations, in our State Department, 


and in the Pentagon that the time was ripe 
for Chou En-lai to make a magnanimous 
gesture of peaceful propaganda by offering to 
release our airmen as a possible gambit at the 
conference. 


Several factors combined to generate this 
feeling of optimism. For one thing, our 
State Department had granted permission for 
the 76 Chinese students being detained in 
this country to return to Red China if they 
wished. There had been an exchange of cor- 
respondence between Chou En-lai and the 
U. N. Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
which seemed to hold out some hope that 
the prisoners might be released. It was also 
reported that President Eisenhower had sug- 
gested, on a man-to-man basis, that General 
Zhukov of the U. S. S. R., as an old soldier 
himself, intercede personally on behalf of 
the captured fliers. And there were other 
straws in the wind which made it appear that 
a strong stand on the part of the Air Force 
Association at that particular time might 
upset a delicately balance apple cart. 


But Bandung has come and gone, And 
the American airmen are still counting the 
days and trying to remember what their 
loved ones look like. The only change in 
their status is the fact that the Chinese Red 
Cross has agreed to distribute relief parcels 
sent to the prisoners from their families and 
friends. Some saw in this a softening of the 
Communist Chinese attitude. But better- 
informed people tell me that this is more 
likely an easy way for the Chinese to get 
the prisoners equipped with warm clothing 
and food for a long, cold winter. So optim- 
ism has been replaced by pessimism. Even 
Mr. Hammarskjold, who has pursued negotia- 
tions in the patient manner of classic diplo- 
macy, acknowledged at a recent news con- 
ference that he was beginning to feel “a cer- 
tain impatience.” 


1955 


I’m sure I speak for all members of the 
Air Force Association when I say that ”im- 
patience” scarcely begins to express our feel- 
ings on the matter. I’m angry. The Air 
Force Association is angry. The majority of 
the American people should be angry about 
this travesty on justice and civilized inter- 
national conduct. 

Just recently I attended the convention of 
the California wing of AFA, at Fresno. 
There the Ladies’ Auxiliary passed a resolu- 
tion which was subsequently adopted by the 
entire convention. I think it expresses what 
I mean. Stripped of the “whereases,” here 
is the gist of it. 

Diplomatic efforts to release the fliers have 
failed. The unjust imprisonment of our 
servicemen for political purposes is an in- 
vasion of human rights and an act of aggres- 
sion against the United States. The matter 
is corroding the moral fiber of our Nation 
and, if not corrected, cannot help but ad- 
versely affect the readiness of our young 
men to answer their country’s call. Since 
Soviet Russia has armed, equipped, and as- 
sisted Communist China in her.acts of ag- 
gression, it is incumbent upon President 
Eisenhower to place the blame for this ag- 
gression where it belongs—upon Soviet Rus- 
sia. The President, therefore, should take 
decisive action directly with the U. S. S. R. to 
obtain the release of these 15 airmen and all 
other United States servicemen now held in 
Red prisons. Further, the wives and mothers 
of the Nation are entitled to know what 
action their Government will take if their 
husbands and sons are imprisoned under 
similar circumstances in the future. 

This is pretty strong talk. But we've given 
the “sweet talk’ ‘approach a good try over 
the past several months. It hasn't worked. 
That it hasn’t is no reflection on either the 
skill or the patience of our negotiators. But 
sitting down at a conference table without 
some bargaining alternatives is like going to 
an auction without any money in your 
pocket. You can bid like crazy but you can’t 
buy anything. When the Red Chinese say 
“No,” our negotiators have to back off and 
start all over again. 

I'm not in favor of using human lives to 
bargain with. Neither is our Government. 
We let the Chinese students go with no 
strings attached. We hoped this act would 
solidify our moral position and that world 
opinion might exert enough pressure on the 
Red Chinese to cause a shift in their atti- 
tude. We hoped that the efforts of the U. N. 
Secretary-General would bear fruit. We 
hoped that the Bandoeng Conference would 
force achange. We have been living on hope. 
So have the imprisoned airmen. So have 
their wives, their children, their parents. 
But hope is not enough. You can’t exist on 
it indefinitely without faith. And surely the 
faith of these men in all of us here at home 
must be beginning to totter. 

There used to be a saying on our western 
frontier—‘Talk’s cheap, Mister.” It was an- 
otber way of saying, “Put up or shut up.”. 
It seems to me we're reaching that stage 
in our maneuvering with the Communists. 

The nub of the whole matter, the essence 
of the moral clash between democracy and 
totalitarianism, is distilled and exhibited in 
microcosm in the case of the 15 airmen. On 
the one hand, we have a deep and basic be- 
lief in the innate dignity of the individual, 
of the right of every man to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” On the other 
hand, we find a callous disregard of human 
Tights, with the individual subordinated to 
the tyrannical whims of an all-demanding 
State. Fifteen lives—be they Russian, Chi- 
nese, or American—mean nothing to the 

unists. But if we really believe in the 
fundamentals on which our nation was 
Ounded, then these 15 lives should mean 
everything to us. And if this all be true, 
en hand wringing and palavering have 
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served their purpose and more drastic meas- 
ures are in order. 

Last fall, in my capacity as president of 
the Air Force Association, I wrote a letter to 
the President of the United States. I would 
like herewith to repeat the concluding por- 
tion of it as an indication that what we 
said then still goes: 

“We commend your interest in the release 
of these unjustly imprisoned American citi- 
zens and your public statements in this re- 
gard. We assure you that firm action to 
meet this critical situation will receive the 
support of the Air Force Association and, 
we believe, the support of other Americans.” 

The situation is still critical and firm ac- 
tion is still called for—the sooner the better. 


Memorial Day, Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered on the 
Memorial Day observance on Campag- 
none Memorial Common, Lawrence, 
Mass., with exercises in memory of those 
who served as soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines in defense of the Union, during 
the War of the Rebellion, followed by 
the traditional military parade to Belle- 
vue and Immaculate Conception Ceme- 
teries, where the dead of all other wars 
were honored. The exercises were jointly 
sponsored by American Legion Posts, 
Nos. 15 and 275, this year. 


With each passing year, we approach Me- 
morial Day with greater reverence. 

The boy who stood near one of those trees 
in 1938, 1925, or 1907, holding on to his 
father’s hand as he watched the uniformed 
veterans on Memorial Day, may be in the 
gallant company of the heroic dead whose 
sacrifices we honor in 1955. 

As each generation, in turn, grows up to 
defend the freedoms of our Nation. 

To die, if need be, winning time for us to 
help create a civilization that shall be worthy 
of all God's children. 

On Memorial Day we put aside for a mo- 
ment: the routine tasks that make our lives 
seem so small in meaning and in purpose. 

We think of the boy next door, who had no 
wealth, or fame, or position to protect, but 
who went forth in the splendor of his man- 
hood to give up his whole being that we 
might be spared for another chance. 

What inspired him with such faith and 
courage? 

Through home, and church, and school, he 
learned that the finest people are those who 
free themselves from the imprisonment of 
self. 

Who are not afraid to spend their energies, 
their minds, and their hearts, to make life 
just a little better than it was before. 

To our soldier dead, the bright, clean flag 
that they followed into battle, represented 
all the brave men who had gone before them; 
it spoke of their mothers and fathers who 
had provided opportunities for them in this 
new world; and it promised all the greatness 
yet to be, if Americans become fully awake 
to the responsibilities of freedom. 

Living each day, not only for material gain, 
but to extend our horizons in all directions, 
searching for the peace based on understand- 
ing and fellowship. 
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Every man has his shortcomings, whether 
he knows them or not. 

And the same applies to groups, to cities, 
States, and the Nation itself. 

We are aware of much that is cheap and 
shoddy in our way of life; of action for 
action’s sake with no constructive end in 
view. 

In our dealings with other nations, we 
sometimes rush in with economic aid and 
military equipment, thinking that these two 
items will solve the whole problem, instead 


`of trying to understand the character and 


the culture of the nations that we are trying 
to befriend. 

Our impulsiveness leads us to expect quick 
results. 

This is a factor that we must also bear in 
mind during forthcoming negotiations with 
the Russian Communists, that could result 
in some lessening of international tensions. 

Whatever may be their long-range objec- 
tives, we can be sure that their present be- 
havior is prompted by necessity rather than 
a genuine desire for peace. 

Things are not going too well within the 
Communist Empire. 

This, plus the fact that the free world is 
steadily building its economic and military 
strength, as it applies the lessons of team- 
work, is responsible for the sudden change in 
tactics on the part of the Kremlin. 

Some Americans may jump to the false 
conclusion that the Communists have sud- 
denly reformed, forgetting the mousetrap 
plays that the Soviets employ to tempt na- 
tions into moves that will weaken and defeat 
them. ` 

Armed Forces Day, which was observed on 
May 21, stressed the theme of power for 
peace. 

It is that power which has made some im- 
pression on the Communists. 

It is a realistic force that they plan to 
undermine by the olive-branch technique, 
until such time as they can lull the free 
world into the careless mood where stealthy 
subversion may enslave us from within. 

While we are duty bound to examine every 
Soviet proposal that might, just might lead 
to a settlement of outstanding problems, we 
should look beyond the bait and guard our- 
selves against boobytraps. 

At no time ean we ever relax our vigilance. 

The menace in our time is communism. 

In the future it may come in another 
form; through our own worship of material- 
ism or indifference to problems right here 
at home. 

Having freedom is one thing; what we do 
with it is another. 

A spoiled child, wanting to have its way 
in all matters, believes that it is enjoying 
a special freedom. But that child grows up 
alone because it fails to show consideration 
for the rights of others. 

Just as no free people can live in isolation. 

We remember George Washington, who 
shared the suffering of his men during that 
bitter winter at Valley Forge. 

Abraham Lincoln, worried by a divided 
nation, the inhuman lot of the slaves, and 
the tragedy of brother fighting against 
brother that burdened his heart with 
anguish. 

Woodrow Wilson, leading the crusade to 
save democracy and to win the right of self- 
determination for all peoples. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, lifting the Nation 
and the world from despair by his confident 
leadership and his faith in the future. 

Behind these Presidents, supporting and 
inspiring them, were the millions of un- 
known Americans whose sacrifices we honor 
today. 

In every city and hamlet throughout the 
Nation we shall decorate their graves on this 
Memorial Day and in every year to come as 
long as man shall live. Not only in the 
cemeteries that carpet the western hills of 
our city, but in the bivouacs of the dead 
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from Concord to Korea; in the islands of 
the far Pacific; and along the hedgerows 
of France, that tenderly embrace the mortal 
remains of young Americans who fought and 
died in freedom’s name. 

Today we commune with them. 

Praying that we may live up to the high 
standards they have set before us. 

Heartened by the alert and every-ready 
pilots of our Strategic Air Command; by the 
soldiers and sailors who make tyrants hesi- 
tate to embroil the world in war. 

Hopeful, as we look at our schools where 
youngsters are learning those imperishable 
truths that will nourish the future. 

From university to scientific laboratory, 
from factory to market place, and in every 
activity, the eager American is pioneering, 
pressing forward to conquer poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and intolerance. 

Not for himself alone, but that all men 
shall benefit from progress. With the dedi- 
cation of a Dr. Salk, who freely offered his 
discovery to liberate parents and children 
in all lands from the fear and suffering of a 
dread affliction. 

Soldiers for peace as well as for war. 

Winning victories for mankind. 

In sadness, mellowed by pride, we mourn 
for our soldier dead because they gave up 
the great gift of life, to defend us. 

Wondering if we can ever justify their 
faith in us. 

Missing their unwavering courage that we 
need to overcome the dangers that challenge 
us the living. 

But wait, we do not have to reach back 
and recapture the past. 

Our heroic dead are not separated from 
us, in the ever-lengthening distance be- 
tween 1950, 1918, 1898, 1864, 1775. 

They are the invisible host of brave men 
who, having done their duty, encourage us 
to do ours, being closer to us than we realize. 

Freedom is not a passing experiment. 

Courage is never dated. 

On this Memorial Day we are aware of a 
precious heritage that lives and breathes 
in us. 

Thankful to God for having blessed our 
country with men who were unafraid to 
open the way on which we must follow 
through. 

Indebted to the valiant Americans who 
have not really gone and will never be for- 
gotten. 

Because they walk with us in spirit and 
forever. 


Protecting the Educational Opportunities 
of Our Young Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a protest from the Washington 
State Bar Association which I think 
merits the attention of the Members of 
the House. 

Recently in the Committee of the 
Whole House when we were discussing 
the Reserve manpower bill it was obvious 
Congress desires in peacetime if possible 
to protect the educational opportunities 
of our young men. Now I have a case 
in point which shows how rigid and ar- 
bitrary our military can be. 

Three graduating law students of the 
University of Washington who are at- 
tached to the District of Columbia Na- 
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tional Guard as Reserve officers applied 
for induction delay so they could take 
their bar examinations. They were or- 
dered to report June 15 and the exam- 
inations are to be given July 18, 19, and 
20. Their request was rejected and they 
were told either to report as ordered or 
to resign and be drafted. 

I certainly think the future careers of 
our young men should be considered. 
To me the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation is right, and I have urged the 
District National Air Guard to recon- 
sider its decision. My colleague from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Mack], 
in whose district one of the young men 
lives, has joined me in protesting and 
urging that a 60-day delay be given these 
three students in reporting for military 
service. We have pointed out that the 
Government already has an investment 
in their training which should be pro- 
tected, but more important they should 
be permitted to take their bar exams 
now rather than after they complete 
their military service. Otherwise their 
future careers may well be jeopardized, 


Debate Over Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F a 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Penn- 
sylvania is now in the midst of a raging 
battle over State tax policy—over how 
the State should raise. the $400 million 
or more in additional revenues which 
are needed to meet the State’s require- 
ments, including many heavy obligations 
created for the new Leader administra- 
tion by its predecessors without the 
necessary accompanying revenue meas- 
ures to cover those new obligations, 


Gov. George Leader’s tax program is 
a most controversial one, and the debate 
over it is intense. The whole thing is 
very much up in the air. Under those 
circumstances, Mayor Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, has actively entered 
the debate and has urged adoption of 
the Leader program. 

Because of the interest among so many 
Members of Congress in the Pennsyl- 
vania fiscal problem and because of the 
fact that the same issues involved in 
the State tax debate also enter into the 
arguments over national tax policy, I 
believe the Members might be interested 
in Mayor Clark’s statement, issued on 
May 6, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MAYOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR. 
ON LEADER Tax ProcRaAM, May 6, 1955 

Opponents of the Leader tax program are 
gradually coming to admit that substan- 
tially increased taxes must be imposed by 
the present session of the legislature in 
order to enable the State government to 
render necessary services to the people of 
the Commonwealth. 

Three hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars of such taxes are required by mandatory 
increases in State expenditures imposed by 
the Duff and Fine administrations without 
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levying the taxes necessary to meet the 
future commitments of the State. 

The remaining requirements, totalling ap- 
proximately $190 million are required to 
bring our educational system, our hos- 
pitals and our care of the mentally ill up 
to decent minimum standards. The above 
figure also includes the money necessary for 
the Governor's program to bring industry 
back to Pennsylvania and relieve drastic un- 
employment in the coal fields, in the Greater 
Philadelphia area and elsewhere. 

Opponents of Governor Leader's program 
are just not telling the truth when they 
assert that a general sales tax would impose 
an easier burden on the average Pennsyl- 
vania wage earner than the classified income 
tax recommended by the Governor. 

Sales tax advocates have been comparing 
the impact of the present 1 percent sales 
tax with the proposed income tax. This is 
an outright deception of the public. 

If a sales tax is to be imposed to meet 
revenue requirements it will have to be ata 
314% percent or 4 percent rate and must be 
imposed on sales of everything except take- 
home food. Such a tax would take far more 
out of the average pay envelope than a classi- 
fied income tax. 

Those students of taxation who believe in 
the principle of levying taxes on the basis 
of capacity to pay are nearly unanimously 
of the opinion that a graduated income with 
appropriate exemptions is a far fairer levy 
than a general sale tax which is of necessity 
regressive in its impact. The Leader tax 
plan is as close as we can get to a graduated 
income tax under the present archaic con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. 

Of course, those who believe that wealth, 
whether inherited or earned, should be taxed 
no more heavily than wages will favor a 
sales tax; but that discredited theory was 
discarded by the Government of the United 
States as far back as 1913, when the first 
graduated. income tax was imposed. 

It must be remembered that any tax on 
the necessities of life comes in the end out 
of the pay envelope of the worker who has 
no other funds with which to buy what he 
and his family need. 


I am sure that the wage earners of Penn- 
sylvania on sober reflection will agree that 
they will be better off under the Leader 
graduated income tax than they would be if 
those who seek to impose the heaviest bur- 
den on those least able to pay are able to 
reenact Governor Fine’'s sales tax at 3 or 4 
times the original rate. 


Americans Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
> ; 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 88 years Memorial Day services have 
been conducted at the National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg. It has become one of the 
most solemn and traditional observances . 
of the day. 

There were two things about this year’s 
ceremonies which were highlights to me. 
One was the voluntary presence in this 
essentially northern observation of the 
band of the Mount Vernon High School 
from Alexandria, Va. The other were 
the pertinent remarks of the principal 
speaker, the Honorable Harold E. Stas- 
sen. Under leave to revise and extend 
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my remarks, I include the speech given 
by Mr. Stassen: 


MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HAROLD 
E. STASSEN AT THE GETTYSBURG NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, May 30, 1955, ar 3:15 P. M. 


Mr. President, Mrs. Eisenhower, Congress- 
Man QUIGLEY, my fellow citizens assembled 
for this 88th memorial service at Gettysburg, 
I am certain that every citizen joining in 
this vast assembly would wish me to express 
on their behalf a deep appreciation to the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower for their 
presence and for the fact that their home 
address at Gettysburg has led to their at- 
tendance today at this memorial service 
initiated by President Lincoln. Today is an 
occasison that will long be remembered in 
Gettysburg. 

Nearly 100 years ago President Abraham 
Lincoln, in words now an immortal part of 
our American heritage, helped to dedicate 
this final resting place for those who gave 
their lives during the first cruel days of July 
1863. Even as Lincoln spoke, our Nation was 
racked by a civil war; and the outcome of 
that tragic conflict was still uncertain. 

Today we know the ultimate victory. We 
know the brave men who paid the final price 
of freedom at this spot did not die in vain. 
Their cause survives. The principles they 
fought for have endured and prospered 
mightily. This Nation, under God, has not 
perished from the earth. This Nation, under 
God, has prospered and held freedom. 

It is fitting that each year a special time, 
Memorial Day, be set apart for us, the living, 
to pluck the mystic chords of memory lest 
we forget the meaning of the distant drums. 
Only a few survive who hearkened to the 
battle bugles call in Lincoln’s time, less than 
a platoon left who know the deeds of yester- 
day at first hand. For most of us the agon- 
izing struggles of the Civil War are but pages 
in a history book. 

Since those grim days other Americans, 

in other wars, in other lands, have fought— 
and many died—that liberty might live. 
The names of far-off battlefields twist our 
tongues—alien places undreamed of by those 
who lie in this hallowed earth. Yet, no mat- 
ter what the changes—in time, or place, or 
weapons—the fundamental cause for which 
America has fought remains the same: Free- 
dom. 
. So all may know that if need be we will 
fight again in freedOm’s cause, we bear today 
a great and heavy load of arms. Our part- 
ners overseas do the same. We have watched, 
too often in the recent past, a tyrant’s armies 
move, first attacking weaker nations close 
at hand and then, emboldened by aggres- 
8ion’s seeming triumph eventually attack- 
ing us. 

We have learned this lesson: A world not 
Safe for little nations is not secure for big 
Ones. Until the immoral law of force gives 
way to the force of moral law, those who 
love and cherish liberty must have power to 
Geter its deadly foes. 


Liberty is not guarded by arms alone; it 
Survives and flourishes through the spirit— 
the dedicated lives of those who know that 
liberty is worth its price. Should that price 
be patriot’s blood and women’s tears, let 
knowledge of this fact be more than sor- 
row. Man was born to be free; and will for- 
ever strive forward to fill this destiny. 

Therefore, with courage and with sober 

Ope, under the inspiring leadership of the 
now President, let us take up our great 
Unfinished work. Upon the principles of lib- 
erty and justice for all, we can, with pa- 
tience and with perseverance, build up a 
Gcecent trust among all nations. Thereby 
this Nation under God, working in faith 
and valor with our partners across the seas, 
May erect the noblest monument that could 
ú raised to those we honor here this day: A 
ving monument of peace and freedom. 
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Free Trade and Free Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal on 
the subject of free trade: 

FREE TRADE AND FREE ACTION 


Since 1934 the broad effort of this Govern- 
ment has been to reduce American tariffs in 
return for comparable concessions from oth- 
er nations. That is the purpose of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and its successive exten- 
sions. 

Since 1948 the principal instrument of 
this purpose has been the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, discussed by Mr. 
Clark in adjoining columns this morning. 

This effort, it seems to us, is unexception- 
able. The broad purpose of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act is healthy, and we have no quar- 
rel, in principle, with the GATT approach to 
it, which is mainly getting a lot of nations 
together for tariff negotiations. 
ever, the administration wants Congress to 
give it authority to join an Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. This would formal- 
ize GATT and establish a permanent staff 
and a Director to administer it. A machine 
would, in effect, be transformed into a 
pseudoregulatory global agency. 

The request to authorize membership in 
OTC raises some serious questions. Is it 
necessary for the purposes of the Trade Act 
and GATT? Evidently not. GATT has func- 
tioned these 7 years, and OTC would confer 
no powers to negotiate tariffs or change trade 
rules not already enjoyed by national repre- 
sentatives meeting at GATT conferences. 

More important, is it altogether wise for 
Congress to endorse GATT, which would be 
the effect of authorizing OTC? The way 
it is now, the very provisional nature of 
GATT gives this country considerable flexi- 
bility. If it decides that circumstances war- 
rant a return to strictly bilateral dealings, 
or if it thinks up a better way than GATT, 
it can bow out without causing an interna- 
tional furor. 

This flexibility also applies to the rules 
which the GATT nations try to draw up for 
themselves. Because of conflicting national 
interests, these rules are full of exceptions. 
The United States got, at the last GATT 
meeting, a waiver permitting it to discrimi- 
nate against farm imports in accordance 
with its domestic farm price-support legis- 
lation. But the other nations knew that if 
they did not grant the waiver the United 
States would act as though they had any- 
way; there is nothing really binding about 
the rules of GATT in its present provisional 
state. 

Solemnize GATT through congressional 
approval of OTC, however, and you get a 
different emphasis, if not something more. 
It is much more difficult to withdraw from 
a formal international bureaucracy than it 
is to give up a machine which is merely one 
machine among others. 

It is also more difficult in that situation 
to disregard GATT rules which may conflict 
with domestic statutes. We do not happen 
to admire the farm price support legisla- 
tion, but we very much admire the right 
of Congress to pass such laws as the Con- 
stitution permits and it sees fit. If Con- 
gress blesses GATT it may feel logically and 
morally bound not to pass laws in conflict 
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with GATT and to revoke existing ones that 
conflict. We do not contend this would 
necessarily happen, but it would be rather 
silly, to say the least, if Congress were to 
approve GATT in effect and proceed to vio- 
late its rules. 

Now it is true that Congress has dele- 
gated limited tariff and trade powers to the 
Executive through the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
But for Congress to authorize OTC would 
be to put up one more fence between the 
Congress. and its control of trade policy. 
Perhaps the practical results would not be 
important. But they could be far-reaching. 

We should, indeed, continue to work for 
freer international trade through the pres- 
ent machinery of GATT or however seems 
best within the meaning of the Trade Act. 
But we should not kid ourselves that the 
goal is advanced by joining one more global 
bureaucracy. And we should be very chary 
of sacrificing, in our pursuit of freedom of 
trade, our freedom of action, 


Dark Skies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in 1922, 
Dr. You Chan Yang, the present Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, re- 
ceived his M. D. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity at the same time I received my 
S. T. B. from the same institution. 

Of course, we were not classmates, but 
we were schoolmates and lived in the 
same dormitory on Beacon Hill in old 
Boston. During the years as students at 
that great institution of learning, we be- 
came warm and steadfast friends. Since 
our graduation the years have brought 
us even more Closely together, and our 
friendship has ripened into a priceless 
treasure. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following address on Dark 
Skies, which was delivered by Dr. Yang 
before the Associated Dinner Clubs of 
Lubbock, Tex., on May 3, 1955. No com- 
ments from me are at all necessary, be- 
cause the address speaks eloquently for 
itself, delivered by a fine Christian gen- 
tleman and by a real world statesman. 

Dark SKIES 
(Text of address given by Dr. You Chan Yang, 

Korean Ambassador to the United States, 

before the Associated Dinner Clubs of 

Lubbock, Tex., on May 3, 1955) 

My dear American friends, I do not wish to 
appear gloomy, especially in a State where the 
opposite of gloom is the rule—both weather- 
wise and mentalwise. Here in this vast land 
of Texas, where you people laugh at difficul- 
ties and where “the impossible takes just a 
little bit longer,” it is natural for a visitor 
to take inspiration from you. And, in my 
many visits to Texas, especially when the 
Communist war seemed to be going against 
us in my faraway country of Korea, I have 
taken and been grateful for the inspiration 
to which I have just referred. 

Nor am I gloomy today, but I do want to 
sound a warning of dark skies tocome. The 
Communists are in the process of giving the 
free world another runaround. They have 
started ancther talkathon, and will they, at 
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a time of their own choosing, when we may 
be off balance, end the words with another 
blood-drenched Korea or Indochina? 

Most of my people—the most beaten-up 
and battered people in the world today—are 
realistic enough to believe that is precisely 
when the Communists will try to do so. I 
join them in this belief. I join them be- 
cause I have some familiarity with the tac- 
tics of the Communists, 


COMMUNIST TACTICS 


I have had to study their tactics from the 
ill-fated truce in Korea, to the ill-fated 
Geneva Conference, the Conference at Ban- 
dung and now the beginnings of the trap 
I fear Chou En-lai is setting. 

Should the time ever arise when those of 
us in the free world could rely on a Com- 
munist’s promise or pledge, I might have to 
change my mind. But I cannot visualize 
that day as yet. 

Communism thrives on tensions and since 
the end of World War II—10 years ago—the 
Communists have created one tension after 
another. They have brought disruption to 
many parts of the world. They have caused 
the greatest armaments race in the history 
of mankind. They have shown a total dis- 
regard for the rights of the individual and a 
complete contempt of freedom and liberty, 
as we know the blessings of each. They have 
done this with a scorn of the Nation which 
saved their skins, for Soviet Russia would 
have gone down the river had it not been 
saved by American military and economic 
aid. 

So, I think I should tell you the objectives 
of Chou En-lai as I see them. After all, he 
is acting in concert with Soviet Russia and 
the word “peace” will figure in all his propa- 
ganda, and here are the four objectives of a 
“Red peace.” 


THE FOUR OBJECTIVES 


First, he will insist on the evacuation of 
Quemoy and Matsu Islands by the Nation- 
alists so the Communists may take them over 
intact. 

Second, he will ask for a 5-year trustee- 
ship for Formosa and the Pescadores; 

Third, he will demand for Red China a 
membership in the United Nations and a 
seat on the Security Council; and 

Fourth, he will call for American recog- 
nition of Communist China. 

Now, if you will ponder these objectives, 
you will see for yourself what, if they are 
attained, they will lead to. 

In my opinion, they will produce a sit- 
uation where Communist domination of the 
Far Pacific will be an established fact. That 
would and could mean an easy way wherein 
the Reds could complete their conquest of 
Indochina, as well as Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, and the rest of the vital rice bowl of 
southeast Asia. It could mean that Hong 
Kong would hang like a ripe plum. 

It could also mean that Japan would be 
open to Communist conquest, but one of 
the disturbing things to the anti-Commu- 
nist Asiatics is the manner in which the 
Japanese are presently playing footsie with 
Moscow and are showing anxiety for Com- 
munist trade, so that we Koreans, at least, 
continue to regard Japanese activities in 
this connection with a great degree of sus- 
picion. 

I do not believe that a single gain has 
resulted from these interminable talk-feasts 
with the enemy, and I am fearful that the 
same statement will apply to the one just 
concluded at Bandung. 

This conference, as you know, was attended 
vie only by Communists, but neutralists, 


The three main topics of discussion were: 
First, colonialism; second, racial problems; 
and third, economic aid. 

A LOOK AT COLONIALISM 

Let’s look at colonialism because one of 

the main Communist charges is that the 
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United States is guilty of colonialism. Now, 
how can they make this charge against a 
country which has to its record the granting 
of freedom to other peoples? Cuba is a 
free and independent island nation today 
because your sons fought for her freedom. 
The same is true of the Philippines. The 
same is true of my own country of Korea, 
Nor are these all. When the then big pow- 
ers were practicing colonialism at the turn 
of the century and attempting to carve up 
hits of China—the very same China that 
is in the hands of the Reds today—the 
United States said, “We want no territory 
in or from China.” You did even more. 
The indemnity you received as the result of 
the damage you suffered during the Boxer 
uprising—did you keep it? You did not. 
You made it a fund so that hundreds and 
hundreds of young Chinese students could 
receive an education in America. 

But, my dear American friends, there is a 
form of colonialism existing today, but you 


did not hear it discussed very much at. 


Bandung. It is the colonialism—and the 
very worst kind—which Soviet Russia is 
practicing upon her satellites. It already 
has ended the Baltic nations; it has taken 


-a large portion of heroic Finland; it has 


engulfed Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, east- 
ern Germany, and so on. 

It is rapidly growing colonialism. It has 
most of north Korea under its tyrannical 
control, as it has half of Indochina, 

Take their second point—racial problems. 
The civilized world has a growing realiza- 
tion of the doctrine of “live and let live.” 
When your mighty military machine came 
almost at once to our assistance, you didn’t 
take time off to debate that the sun of our 
climate had, down through the ages, given 
us a slightly different complexion than yours. 
That also was not a factor in your dealings 
with the Filipino people, nor with the 
Cubans. i 

Racial problems at Bandung were a sub- 
ject on that agenda and many of those at- 
tending delegations learned that the sub- 
ject was on the agenda for one purpose—to 
spread hate—Communist hate. 


WILL USE ANY WEAPON 


But there is no consistency to either the 
moves or the arguments of the out-and-out 
Communists. They seek the enslavement of 
the entire world and they will grab any 
weapon, fair or foul, that they think will ald 
their evil purpose. 

Now, let me take up the third polnt— 
economic aid. 

Will you tell me what was the point of not 
inviting the United States to the Conference? 
Isn't this the country that has given the rest 
of mankind more economic aid than any 
other? Why, Soviet Russia, while the war 
was on and until we all got hep to what the 
men in the Kremlin were up to, was the 
recipient of more than $11 billion of military 
and economic aid from America. 

Chou En-lai, as expected, dominated the 
Bandung Conference, and most of the head- 
lines were his. 

If he wishes to relax tensions, as he con- 
tends, why does he not first release the 
American fliers in Chinese prisons? Why 
does he not release his other prisoners of the 
United Nations? Why does he not release 
the thousands of Koreans he still holds in 
custody? 

Why does he not withdraw his army from 
North Korea and his millions of settlers from 
my country? 

Why does he not permit the United Na- 
tions to hold free elections in North Korea 
instead of virtually casting it in the role ofa 
belligerent? Why does he circumscribe the 
free world members of the Neutral Nations 
Commission, so it is forbidden to make any 
adequate check of the military buildup in 
violation of the armistice throughout North 
Korea? 
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The Chinese Communists, since the armis- 
tice in Korea, have violated its terms time 
after time. They have built 50 jet airfields. 
Underground hangars have also been built 
and are filled with more than 500 jet planes. 

Another charge which Chou En-lai con- 
tinues to make is American interference in 
Asiatic affairs. Nothing was said about 
“American interference’ by any Chinese 
source during the war when the Japanese 
were riding roughshod, with their usual cruel 
military tactics, over most of China. As a 
Korean, I can say “give me more American 
interference.” It is good for my country, 
just as it has been good for the rest of the 
world, because American interference, as I 
have pointed out, means freedom and when 
freedom is achieved it means American mili- 
tary withdrawal and noninterference in any 
other nation’s affairs. 


KOREA'S PLEDGE 


My people will give their last drop of blood 
for freedom and against appeasement. We 
take seriously what your own great Patrick 
Henry stood for when he said, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” We believe that when 
freedom is endangered any place it is en- 
dangered every place. 

Our ancient capital of Seoul lies only an 
8-minute flight from the enemy, but neither 
my grand old president, Syngman Rhee, nor 
my people who have responded to his inspir- 
ing leadership, fears this as much as we fear 
that good men and women of the free world 
will permit themselves to be taken in by 
obvious propaganda, crafty promises that 
never will be fulfilled, and the downright 
lies of the Communists. 

The solution of this ideological struggle 
cannot be found in retreat, nor confusion 
nor timidity, but it is in the words of your 
own Thomas Jefferson: “Freedom is for those 
strong enough and willing to fight for it.” 

There were at Bandung, I will admit, na- 
tions which subscribe to Mr. Jefferson's 
statement. .Turkey, for instance, whose 
soldiers fought magnificently in Korea. The 
Republic of the Philippines was another. 
Thailand, a third, and it is not my intention 
nor desire to portray Bandung as a failure. 
I am an Asiatic. But it is my desire to im- 
press upon you that if this happens in the 
future—namely, that the conference was a 
springboard for further Red promises and 
trickery in further futile talks, then it may 
justly be called just another Geneva. There 
were lots of free nations on hand in Geneva, 
yet look what happened. Half of Indochina 
went into the ashcan, and more than 10 mil- 
lion of our kind of people went behind the 
Iron Curtain. They didn’t want to go, but 
the inability of our side to work as a unit 
against an enemy who knows the effective- 
ness of unit operation, permitted them to 
pass into slavery. 

REASON FOR BITTERNESS 

There may be more than a trace of bitter- 
ness in some of my remarks here today. But 
if the Communists racked up more than 
2 million casualties, both civilian and mili- 
tary, in Texas, wouldn’t the rest of you be 
bitter, too? Supposing they were responsible 
for 300,000 widows? And more than 200,000 
war orphans? Supposing they had-been up 
and down what would be a relatively small 
space in Texas (I'm talking about the size of 
my country) and back and forth across it sO 
that you would have to say, “Fifty of our 
fifty-five cities are missing”, I don’t have to 
ask you how you would feel about it. 

No, my friends, too many Texans fought 
alongside us in Korea and fought so mag- 
nificently that I know the answer. 

Well, I am sometimes asked just what are 
the aims of the Korean people, now that the 
armistice, which we did not approve in the 
first place, is so long in effect. 

I tell questioners that, having been thé 
first nation to suffer the ravages of Com- 
munist aggression—and the skill to kill ad- 
vances very rapidly in this modern world— 
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I tell them we want peace as much as any 
people in the world. 

But I also tell them we want our country 
reunited and the invader out. 

If this can be achieved by peaceful means, 
we are all for it. If it cannot be achieved by 
peaceful means, we are in favor of warlike 
means. 

PRESENT SITUATION 

Our situation right now is very much like 
aman whose house has been broken into by 
a desperate criminal. The latter is in pos- 
session of one part of the house. The owner 
and his family are in another. But in the 
part the criminal has, there are also other 
members of the owner's family. 

What should be done under the circum- 
stances? The owner, let’s say, orders the 
criminal out. That’s peaceful means. The 
criminal refuses to leave and says, “No, but 
let's sit down and negotiate.” 

Now, if you know that someone is a crimi- 
nal, a proven criminal right before your 
eyes, you know what chances you'd have of 
negotiating with him. That’s the terrible 
tragedy of my divided country today, and 
I'll repeat the-plea President Rhee made, 
when he felt the war in Korea—after we 
learned armistice moves were on—could be 
won by Korean alone, and the plea was this: 

“Give us guns and save your sons!” 

We're willing to go it alone to the very 
end of the line because we know that peace 
and honor are inseparable, just as are en- 
Sslavement and dishonor, 
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Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on previous occasions I have stressed the 
importance to our country in making 
More readily available the classics of 
American democracy to the people of the 
world. The fact is that we are being 
outstripped by the Soviet, which has 
filled the bookstalls in many countries 
with many cheap editions of Communist 
works. Meanwhile the classics of our 
Own democracy that have been the 
Source cf inspiration to Americans of 
Many generations have not been trans- 
lated into other languages and issued in 
Cheap editions available to the masses. 

I am extending my remarks at this 
Point to include an article by Roscoe 
Drummond in the Chicago Sun-Times 
Of May 29, 1955, which I recommend to 

e careful reading of my colleagues. 
The article follows: 

Curs WEAKEN UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasnInctron.—Two news events of the last 
few days will take on more meaning if they 
‘re brought together and looked at simul- 

neously. They are these: 

Moscow—Soviet propaganda unabated: 
Despite a cascade of soothing words about 
e easing of international tensions, there is 
9 sign of any letup in the campaign of anti- 

rican propaganda, 


W: 
tsa o igton—Congress 


n 


urged to slash 
budget one-third: Senate committee 


-eraticn. 
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weighs proposals for sweeping cutbacks of 
America's overseas information program. 

To me it just doesn’t make sense to hack 
away at the United States Information 
Agency budget in light of the kind of world 
that exists today. It would be better to fold 
it up entirely and give the Communists a 
clear field than for Congress to keep heckling 
it and shackling it with reduced appropria- 
tions. 

I do not at all suggest that the Informa- 
tion Agency has never put out a propaganda 
aud. Nor do I suggest that Congress should 
not scrutinize the professional skill and com- 
petence of the United States information op- 
What I do suggest is that instead 
of trying to find ways of damping the zest 
and spirit of USIA and curtailing it almost 
year after year, Congress ought to encour- 
age—even compel—the administration to 
come up with even more practical, concrete, 
imaginative, and resourceful ways of utiliz- 
ing a larger budget. 

The United States Information Agency 
budget for fiscal 1953 was $123 million. It 
was cut to $78 million for fiscal 1954, and to 
$77 million for fiscal 1955. For the coming 
year the USIA asked Congress to approve a 
budget of $88,500,000 and the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already reduced it to $80 
million. This is supposed to cover the whole 
worldwide Voice of America broadcasts plus 
motion pictures, press service, libraries, ex- 
hibits—everything. 

And what is the USIA—with $80 million, 
or even $123 million—up against? In France 
alone the Communist expeditures, mostly for 
propaganda, run approximately $150 million 
a year, and in Italy about $48 million. The 
total propaganda budget, internal and ex- 
ternal, of the U. S. S. R., its satellites, and 
China, for 1953 is estimated to be over $3 
billion. It is impossible to separate foreign 
propaganda from the enormous amounts 
spent by Communist countries to propagan- 
dize their own people, but cut it any way you 
want and it still adds up to a massive op- 
eration that the USIA is up against. 

In at least one instance, however, direct 
comparison between the United States and 
the Soviet propaganda effort is measurable. 
The Sovict Union spends approximately the 
equivalent of $230 million on radio broad- 
casts outside its own borders. The total bud- 
get for the Voice of America for fiscal 1956 is 
approximately $18 million. The Kremlin 
puts nearly 13 times as much into the Voice 
of Moscow outside its borders as this coun- 
try puts into the Voice of America. Should 
not Congress be asking why America is not 
doing more—and._ better? 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator HAYDEN 
(Democrat, Arizona), is now being urged by 
some to lop another $29 million off the rela- 
tively puny USIA budget. The biggest sin- 
gle proposed economy is. to abolish the 
press service, which today literally gets the 
United States thousands of columns of news 
coverage which would not otherwise be 
printed. The argument behind this proposal 
is that the USIA press service is not needed, 
because the American wire services—AP, UP, 
and INS—are the most complete of any na- 
tion on earth. 

Right but irrelevant. There are thousands 
of newspapers, in a large number of coun- 
tries where Communist propaganda is most 
pervasive and virulent, which cannot afford 
the United States commercial services. Ob- 
viously the USIA cannot afford to leave the 
field to Tass. 

Proposed economies in the USIA budget 
which rest on such false premises are not 
economies at all. They are proposals to dis- 
mantle the information program at a time 
when it is most needed. 

Conceivably the Communists may be ready 
to lay aside the cruder tactics of aggression in 
the cold war, but there is no evidence that 
they are gcing to lay aside aggressive propa- 
ganda. 
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Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a proposal in Congress to reduce 
personal taxes by a meager $20 a head 
was called fiscal irresponsibility. That 
was true because of worse fiscal irrespon- 
sibility by Congress for more than 20 
years right up to this minute. It has 
been making appropriations for grants- 
in-aid, loans, subsidies, and gifts. It 
has authorized spending, borrowing, and 
running deficits that make the proposed 
reduction in taxes impossible—irrespon- 
sible. During the fiscal year 1956 the 
Federal Government expects to spend 
about 20 percent of its budget on domes- 
tic programs with so-called economic 
and social objectives. Included in these 
programs are aids to agriculture, aids 
to business, aids to veterans, aids to ten- 
ants and homeowners, aids to labor and 
other programs providing general eco- 
nomic or social benefits. The total for 
these programs according to the Tax 
Foundation is $1214 billion. It takes at 
least 1,400,000 Federal employees to op- 
erate our extraneous, unconstitutional 
functions of government. ‘They cost in 
salaries and other overhead more than 
$6 billion. Nine hundred thousand em- 
ployees could perform all the legitimate 
constitutional nonmilitary functions of 
government—and do a better job. 

Americans are quick to express their 
displeasure of and opposition to the 
Communist concept of state ownership 
of land and resources. They would con- 
sider any comparison between our coun- 
try and Russia as odious and tantamount 
to treason. But a look at the facts will 
show that such a comparison is possible 
and that the only difference is one of 
method and degree. It is common 
knowledge that in the last 15 years this 
inflation, which is directly attributable 
to reckless and irresponsible fiscal prac- 
tices of the Federal Government, has 
decreased by 50 percent the value of our 
dollar assets, bank deposits, Government 
bonds, insurance policies, and social- 
security claims. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the power to so devalue the 
worth of our money, it can be said that 
the Government has confiscated one- 
half of every dollar earned and owned 
by every American. In the early days 
of the New Deal the Federal Govern- 
ment confiscated every ounce of gold 
that was being used or to be used as 
the medium of exchange. Future own- 
ership of gold was declared a crime, and 
payment of obligations in gold was for- 
bidden. ‘Taxes, hidden and direct, re- 
quire a third of our individual income. 
More than half of the net income of 
corporations is taken. The Federal Gov- 
ernment owns about 25 percent of the 
land area of the United States. In addi- 
tion are all the Government housing 
projects and some 2,500 business prop- 
erties estimated at. about $50 billion. 
Add to this the electrical-power projects 
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that will soon produce a fourth of our 
power. Add to this irrigation projects 
of $214 billion. ‘Then there is the Gov- 
ernment insurance business, impossible 
to estimate, insuring farmers against 
crop failures, workers against unem- 
ployment, orphans, widows, and old 
people against want. Along with in- 
numerable other controls and regula- 
tions, the Federal Government exercises 
such compulsions as to fix wages ac- 
cording to the judgment of that Govern- 
ment. Farmers are instructed from 
Washington what crops are to be planted 
and what the extent of the harvest shall 
be. Inrecent times the Government has 
determined the rent a landlord should 
charge and the profits a business could 
make. This was accomplished by spe- 
cific controls in addition to the taxing 
power which deprives the owner of his 
rights to property and his disposition of 
the same. Through the borrowing 
power the United States Government 
has mortgaged every Man, woman, and 
child in the Nation to the extent of over 
$1,700, or a total of $285 billion, and 
entered into other contingent obligations 
estimated at $244 billion, many of which 
are not on the books and not yet de- 
terminable. 

Thus, what the Federal Government 
does not own outright, which is com- 
munism, it regulates and controls, which 
is socialism, American variety. So far 
as the individual is concerned, there is 
little difference between taking owner- 
ship of property and taking control of 
it. What value does property have to 
a man if he cannot manage it or enjoy 
the fruits of it or dispose of it as he sees 
fit? 

The conclusion is inescapable, that the 
Government, through its outright tak- 
ing, taxing, regulatory and controlling 
powers, has confiscated and transferred 
to itself at least one-half of the value of 
all private property in the United States. 
This is obviously a conservative estimate. 
When income is taken up to 92 percent, 
or 91 percent as at present, by Govern- 
ment that means individual responsi- 
bility to manage ourselves and our prop- 
erty is suspended. 

Something has to be done about it. Or 
we shall have unlimited governmental 
irresponsibility in the management of 
our affairs permanently fastened upon 
us 


Indeed, is it not a fact that any peo- 
ple who tolerate mere men exercising 
unlimited powers over them. have be- 
come themselves temporarily irrespon- 
sible? No sensible organization of men 
turns loose its officers to do anything 
they like and spend whatever they 
please. Their powers are always speci- 
fied and limited in scope and spending 
to carry out the stated purposes of the 
organization. Congress is in that ridicu- 
lous position of being unlimited in func- 
tions and spending power. 

Do we need another decade—even 
another day—to demonstrate that Con- 
gress is incapable of correcting its own 
helplessness without the people’s help? 

Much of our trouble stems from the 
Marxian system of taxation established 
by Congress. With its heavy progressive 
income tax and its confiscatory death 
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tax, this system is fast driving us into 
complete socialism. l 

As a means of eliminating this evil, 
Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN and Con- 
gressman CHAUNCEY W., REED have intro- 
duced in the Senate and House an 
amendment to the Constitution limiting 
the power of Congress to tax incomes, 
inheritances, and gifts—Senate Joint 
Resolution 23 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182. 

Congressman Reep, when he intro- 
duced the amendment in the House on 
January 3, 1955, summarized its provi- 
sions as follows: 

First. As to income taxes: The amendment 
limits income taxes on both individuals and 
corporations to a maximum rate of 25 per- 
cent, but permits Congress by a vote of three- 
fourths of the Members of each House to 
exceed that rate provided the top rate does 
not exceed the bottom rate by more than 
15 percentage points, For example, if the 
bottom rate were 20 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate 
does not exceed 25 percent, however, there 
is no restriction at all on the bottom rate. 
It could, for instance, be 1 percent or one- 
half of 1 percent. Subject to the foregoing 
limitations, the rates on corporate incomes 
may vary from those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: The amend- 
ment gives to the States the exclusive power 
to impose death and gift taxes, 


The Reed-Dirksen proposal recognizes 
some basic first principles that the 
Marxian tax system we now have does 
not. First, there is a point of diminish- 
ing returns in the collection of taxes, 
Low rates may produce more revenue 
than high rates. Second, the great bulk 
of income taxes in a progressive rate 
system is collected from the lowest tax 
brackets; and, third, that as between 
separate governmental taxing units, the 
one closest to the people can perform 
most efficiently and economically. 

The first principle is best illustrated 
by the use of Henry Ford as an example. 
In 40 years Mr. Ford’s fortune increased 
from $1,000 to $1 billion. If the Ford 
Motor Co. had been subjected to a 50- 
percent income tax during that 40-year 
period it could never have come into 
existence. We have proved to the world 
that mass-produced, low-per-unit-cost 
products yield more profits and pay more 
taxes than high-per-unit costs and high 
rates of taxes. 

To illustrate: During the 1920’s the 
high World War I tax rates were dras- 
tically lowered. The following table 
shows that although maximum rates 
were lowered and personal exemptions 
increased the revenue yield was greater: 


Total internal- | Maximum | Personal 


Year revenue col- rate exemp- 
lections (percent) tions 
1920 ENAS 584, 140, 000 40 $2, 500 
phy pe oe 2, 836, 000, 000 24 3, 000 
MOT oes anc e 2, 865, 863, 000 24 3, 500 
rir" PENT E DS 2, 939, 054, 000 20 3, 500 
i i ASA 3, 040, 146, 000 20 3, 500 
The reason for this is obvious. The 


great bulk of revenue comes from the 
first and lowest bracket of the income 
taxpayers. About 85 percent of all taxes 
collected comes from the lowest bracket, 
viz. the 20-percent bracket. Only 3 per- 
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cent, or about $2 billion, is provided by 
rates in excess of 34 percent. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
if the Government continues to require 
large revenues, the lowest income pro- 
ducers will be required to provide by far 
the greatest share of taxes, 

Real relief can be effected only by 
drastically reducing expenditures or by 
reducing the higher bracket tax rates so 
as to increase incentive and investment 
in productive enterprise. As Congress- 
man REED points out, this would increase 
the national income which constitutes 
the tax base and thereby increase the 
revenue. 

A very important effect of the amend- 
ment is the restoration to the States of 
the fiscal ability to meet the needs of 
their people. The States have lost that 
power to a great extent and consequently 
have either been forced to rely on the 
various grants-in-aid programs, or have 
surrendered to the Federal Government 
the responsibility for the performance 
of services that are primarily of State 
and local concern. This shift of power 
and responsibility is in clear violation 
of our constitutional concept that the 
unit of government closest to the people 
can most capably serve them. The Con- 
stitution provides for a neat division of 
powers, reserving to the States the bulk 
of sovereignty and granting only explicit 
and very limited powers to the Central 
Government, 

This balance has been upset by the 
reckless and unsound use of the unlim- 
ited taxing power granted to the Federal 
Government by the 16th amendment and 
the Court interpretations of it. By pre- 
empting the tax sources the Central 
Government has been successful in ar- 
rogating to itself virtual control over 
the lives, property, and liberties of the 
American people. The States exist too 
much by sufferance and function too 
often as agents for the distribution of 
the Federal largesse. The extent of the 
shift of sovereignty is indicated by the 
fact that 20 years ago the States and 
localities collected 75 percent of all tax 
revenues in the Nation, while today the 
Federal Government collects 75 percent. 
The pen is indeed mighter than the 
sword, but the power of the purse is in- 
vincible. 

The Reed-Dirksen proposal reverses 
this trend toward centralizing govern- 
ment power by restoring to the States 
some of the sources of tax revenues. 
The amendment returns to the States 
the exclusive power to levy death and 
gift taxes. These taxes constitute a 
Small item in the Federal tax picture— 
about 1 percent—but represent a con- 
Siderable revenue to the States. The 
right to control the transfer and devolu- 
tion of property is one of the historical 
attributes of sovereignty, and clearly be- 
longs to the States. Secondly, the 
amendment’s limitation on confiscatory 
rates in the higher income-tax brackets 
guarantees to the States that the wealth 
created within their boundaries will re- 
main there to create more wealth and 
consequently produce more and greater 
tax revenues for the States. 

The amendment is a compromise, rec- 
ognizing that in emergency situations 
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the Federal Government must have 
great fiscal powers. But it also assures 
the American people of fiscal and, con- 
sequently, political sanity in normal 
times. That is the least we can do for 
the Nation’s 66 million taxpayers. 

The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the Senate, January 21, 
1955, by Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN, of 
Ilinois, introducing Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 23, Reed-Dirksen amendment: 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL PowEerR To Tax 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in January 
1953 the Honorable CHAUNCEY W. REED, of 
Illinois, introduced in the House, and I in- 
troduced in the Senate a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States limiting the power 
of Congress to tax incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts—House Joint Resolution 103 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 23. 

This amendment would limit income taxes 
to a maximum rate of 25 percent, but would 
permit Congress. by a vote of three-fourths 
of the Members of each House to exceed that 
rate at any time without limit. Where the 
top rate exceeded 25 percent, however, it 
could be no more than 15 percentage points 
above the bottom rate. For example, if the 
bottom rate were 15 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 30 percent. If the bottom 
rate were 20 percent, the top rate could not 
exceed 35 percent. If the top rate did not 
exceed 25 percent, however, there would be 
no restriction at all on the bottom rate. It 
could, for example, be 1 percent, or one-half 
of 1 percent. 

This amendment would also deprive Con- 
gress of the power to impose death and gift 
taxes and would leave these means of raising 
revenue exclusively to the States, where they 
belong, and where competition among the 
States would tend to keep the rates within 
reasonable bounds. 

Representative REED and I are introducing 
this joint resolution again this year. 

The proposed amendment has met with 
wide approval. Important national organi- 
zations have endorsed it, including the 
American Bar Association, the American Le- 
gion, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Western Tax Council, the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, the 
Life Insurance Policyholders Protective Asso- 
ciation, the National Economic Council, and 
the National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of this amendment. Its objective 
is to save our American incentive system, 
commonly spoken of as the private-enterprise 
system, on which our very form of govern- 
ment depends. 

Our present system of taxation, with its 
heavy progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, will eventually destroy this system and 
result in the substitution of some form of 
socialism. 

Karl Marx, in his Communist manifesto 
of 100 years ago, fully recognized the impor- 
tance of these taxes as a means of destroy- 
ing the private-enterprise system by includ- 
ing in the 10 planks in his platform the fol- 
lowing: 

First. A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax. 

Second. Abolition of all right of inherit- 
ance, 

For the past two decades the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been following the course pre- 
Scribed by Marx by imposing a heavy progres- 
Sive or graduated income tax, and while not 
abolishing the right of inheritance the Fed- 
ahaa Government has been increasing the 
yt ain of the death tax until the top rate is 

Ow 77 percent. 
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The progression in income-tax rates from 
the beginning rate of 20 percent on incomes 
of $2,000 and under to 91 percent on incomes 
of more than $200,000 is progression of a 
most extreme character. It not only con- 
fiscates the larger incomes, but it bears most 
heavily on the middle incomes, the group at 
which Marx particularly aimed in his ad- 
vocacy of heavy graduated income taxes. 

Reason and the experience of other na- 
tions, and most recently that of England, 
demonstrate beyond all question that unless 
our policy of taxation is changed the system 
of society under which this country has pros- 
pered and grown great will come to an end 
and some form of socialism or communism 
will supplant it. 

How, one may ask, will the proposed 
amendment keep the rates down? The an- 
swer is this: The amendment would make it 
in the interest of every taxpayer, first, to 
keep the top rate down to 25 percent—as 
compared with the present rate of 91 per- 
cent; and, second, to keep the bottom rate 
no higher than 10 percent—as compared 
with the present rate of 20 percent. It is 
expected that the beginning rate will ulti- 
mately be much less than 10 percent. 

The proposed amendment is just as im- 
portant for the small-tax payer as for the 
large. This united self-interest of all tax- 
payers is relied on as a force that would keep 
the tax rates within reasonable bounds. 
There are 66 million individual income-tax 
payers in the United States. Most of them 
vote. 

It should be noted that the proposed 
amendment merely limits the degree of tax- 
rate progression. It does not prescribe the 
top rate that Congress may impose. Hence, 
it cannot be argued that the amendment 
impairs the Government’s power to raise 
needed revenue during either war or peace. 

The proposed amendment will reduce the 
burden of taxation on those with the smaller 
incomes. A fact not generally realized is 
that the great bulk of the revenue from the 
individual income tax comes not from the 
taxpayers with large incomes, but from 
those with small incomes. That is so simply 
because the small incomes, in the aggregate, 
constitute the bulk of the national income. 
For example, only 3 percent—about $2 bil- 
lion—of the total estimated Federal revenue 
of about $60 billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, is produced by the individual 
income-tax rates. above 34 percent, which is 
14 percentage points above the present begin- 
ning rate of 20 percent. 

Contrast these figures with the effect of 
an increase of only $100 in the present $600 
personal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents. Such an increase would result in a 
reduction of 7 million in the number of 
income-tax payers and a revenue loss of $2.5 
billion. This is one-half billion dollars more 
than the total revenue received from the in- 
dividual income-tax rates above 34 percent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous 
expenditures and correspondingly large reve- 
nue, the great bulk of the revenue must come 
from persons of small and moderate means. 

The only possible way to give relief to the 
emall-tax payers is either (1) by reducing 
the need for revenue through cutting ex- 
penditures, or (2) by increasing revenue 
through a drastic reduction of the present 
confiscatory higher bracket rates so as to in- 
crease incentive and investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. This would increase the na- 
tional income, which constitutes the tax base, 
and thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through 
the elimination of the higher individual 
rates would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually, the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now in 
force. 

That the present confiscatory rates of the 
individual-income tax are not approved by 
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a large majority of the American people is 
shown by Gallup polls. The vote of those 
having an opinion was 2 to 1 in favor of a 
25-percent top limit in the September 1951 
poll, and 3 to 1 in the July 1952 poll. 

As I have already stated, the proposed 
amendment also deprives Congress of the 
power to impose death and gift taxes and 
leaves these means of raising revenue exclu- 
sively to the States, where they belong, and 
where competition among the States would 
tend to keep the rates within reasonable 
bounds. Under existing laws the tax on the 
estates of decedents runs to a high of 77 per- 
cent, and the tax on gifts to 57.75 percent. 
These rates are manifestly confiscatory, and 
they have very harmful economic effects. 
They not only seriously impair the incentive 
to work, save, and invest in productive enter- 
prise, but they are extremely destructive of 
capital and, in the long run, will destroy the 
accumulations of capital that are so neces- 
sary for industrial activity and expansion, 
with the resulting beneficial effects on our 
economy. 

Moreover, the heavy taxation of large 
estates compels the rich to seek compara- 
tively safe liquid investments in order to 
provide for the heavy taxes that will be im- 
posed upon their estates at death, thus fur- 
ther reducing the capital available for risky 
business ventures. 

The harm done to the economy by the 
present. high rates of death and gift taxes 
is out of all proportion to the revenue pro- 
duced, and cannot be justified by any argu- 
ment based on fiscal needs. Even with the 
very high rates now in force, the revenue 
from these taxes is comparatively trivial. 
In 1953 it was $891 million from the two 
sources. This was a little over 1 percent of 
the total budget of $74 billion—enough to 
pay the Government’s expenses for about 4 
days. The gift tax is merely auxiliary to the 
estate tax, and both should be dealt with 
alike. 

Of particular concern is the destructive 
effect of the heavy estate taxes on small 
business. The conclusions of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate in its report published in June 
1953, was that “estate taxes often lead to 
the disappearance of small- or medium-sized 
independent businesses or their merger with 
the dominant segment of an industry.” 

Let me add that this statement represents 
not only my own views but those of Repre- 
sentative REED, who joins me in making the 
statement. 


The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the House, January 31, 
1955, by Congressman CHAUNCEY W. 
REED, of Illinois, introducing House Joint 
Resolution 182, Reed-Dirksen amend- 
ment: 

LIMITING THE PoOwER oF CoNnGREsS To Tax 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 2 years 
ago in the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
the Honorable Everetr W. DIRKSEN, Senator 
from Illinois, and I introduced in the House 
and Senate a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 


` United States limiting the power of Congress 


to tax incomes, inheritances, and gifts— 
House Joint Resolution 103 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 23. Senator Dirksen and I are 
introducing the same resolution again this 
year. 

The principal provisions of the amendment 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. Income taxes: 

The amendment limits income taxes on 
both individuals and corporations to a max- 
imum rate of 25 percent, but permits Con- 
gress by a vote of three-fourths of the Mem- 
bers of each House to exceed that rate, pro- 
vided the top rate does not exceed the bot- 
tom rate by more than 15 percentage points, 
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For example, if the bottom rate were 20 
percent, the top rate could not exceed 35 
percent. If the top rate does not exceed 25 
percent, however, there is no restriction at 
all on the bottom rate. It could, for instance 
be 1 percent or one-half of one percent. 

Subject to the foregoing limitations, the 
rates on corporate income may vary from 
those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: 

The amendment also gives to the States 
the exclusive power to impose death and 
gift taxes. 

It should be observed that the amend- 
ment merely limits the degree of tax rate 
progression. It does not prescribe the top 
rate that Congress may impose. Hence, it 
cannot be argued that the amendment im- 
pairs the Government’s power to raise needed 
revenue during either peace or war, except, 
of course, with respect to the revenue derived 
from the estate and gift taxes, which is only 
about 1% percent of the total. In other 
words, the amendment does not limit the 
amount of revenue that may be raised, but 
limits merely the manner in which it may 
be raised. 

Its purpose and effect are merely to elim- 
inate in large measure from our system of 
taxation its socialistic features; namely, first, 
the heavy progressive feature of the income 
tax; and, second, the confiscatory death 
tax, which will eventually dry up the sources 
of private capital and lead to the establish- 
ment of socialism with the accompanying 
loss of the people’s liberty. 

In a statement to the Temporary Eco- 

nomic Committee prior to World War II, 
Adolph Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, made the following significant proph- 
ecy: 
“The Government will have to enter into 
direct financing of activities now supposed 
to be private, and a continuance of that di- 
rect financing must be (mean) inevitably 
that the Government will ultimately control 
and own those activities. * * * Over a period 
of years the Government will gradually come 
to own most of the productive plants of the 
United States.” 

I am convinced that Mr. Berle’s prophecy 
will come true unless action to prevent it is 
taken before it is too late. 

Legislation by Congress is obviously in- 
sufficient; for the work of a good Congress 
may be easily undone by that of a radical 
Congress. 

The need of reform would seem to be 
obvious and I know of no way of giving 
permanence to such reform except through 
a constitutional amendment. 

The ultimate objective of the amendment 
is a top individual income tax rate of 25 per- 
cent and a beginning rate of much less than 
10 percent. 

In determining whether such an objective 
is realistic it will be helpful te consider 
the possible tax effect of a budget of more 
reasonable proportions than the present one. 
The budget estimate of expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, is $63.504 
billion. According to the Federal Budget 
in Brief Government expenditures for the 
comparatively recent fiscal years of 1948 to 
1951, inclusive, were as follows: 

Expenditures 
in billions 
1951 (which included a full year ' 


of the Korean war) ........______ $44. 058 
LDOO AA aE A Ir ethene One 39. 606 
Ai ia Bt E E LINO A E REE 39. 507 
bE T PORA AEETI 3 te E EES A 33. 068 


Prior to 1942, which was a war year, the 
largest expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any year was $18.4 billion in 1918, 
which was also a war year. 

Let us suppose now the following changes 
in the budget receipts as estimated for the 
fiscal year 1955: 

1. A reduction in the individual income 
tax rates te 10 percent on incomes up to 
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$10,000 and 25 percent on the amounts in 
excess of $25,000; and 

2. Elimination of estate and gift taxes. 

These changes would reduce the budget 
receipts to $47 billion, which is $3 billion 
greater than the budget expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1951 which included a full year 
of the Korean war.. It is $7.5 billion greater 
than the budget expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1950 and 1949. 

A beginning rate of 5 percent, instead of 
10 percent, on individual incomes would re- 
duce the receipts to $41.5 billion. This is 
$2 billion above the 1950 and 1949 expendi- 
tures, to say nothing of the $33 billion ex- 
penditures in 1948. 

It would, of course, take some years to 
secure the adoption of the amendment, since 
it must be approved by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 

About 85 percent of the estimated revenue 
from the individual income tax, which pro- 
duces over half of the total revenue of the 
Federal Government, is produced by the first 
bracket rate of 20 percent when applied to 
the entire amount of taxable income in all 
brackets. Only 3 percent—about $2 billion— 
is provided by the rates in excess of 34 per- 
cent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous ex- 
penditures and correspondingly large rev- 
enue, the great bulk of the revenue must 
come from persons of small and moderate 
means. The only possible way to give relief 
to such persons is either, first, by reducing 
the need for revenue through cutting ex- 
penditures; or, second, by increasing revenue 
through a drastic reduction of the present 
confiscatory higher bracket rates so as to in- 
crease incentive and investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. This would increase the na- 
tional income which constitutes the tax base 
and thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through the 
elimination of the higher individual rates 
would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now in 
force. 

Another important effect of the amend- 
ment which has not been sufficiently stressed 
would be to restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination. The 
Federal Government should not bè permitted 
to hog the revenue and hand back part of it 
to the States on conditions. 

It should be remembered that with minor 
exceptions every dollar spent by the Federal 
Government comes from the same sources 
of revenue that are available to the States. 
The States should raise the revenue and 
spend it themselves. Responsibility for the 
raising of revenue is one of the best checks 
upon extravagant and unwise expenditures. 
It’s too easy to spend money raised by some- 
one else. 

Moreover, the States and municipalities 
are better fitted than the Federal Govern- 
ment to perform the services which are 
primarily of State or local concern and they 
would do so at much less cost. Perform- 
ance of these services by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has meant the maintenance at 
great cost of a vast horde of bureaucrats 
on the Federal payroll, many of whom could 
readily be dispensed with. 

To summarize, the proposed amendment— 

First. Largely eliminates from our Federal 
system of taxation its socialistic features 
and thereby puts an end to the use of the 
taxing power as means of forcing us into 
socialism; 

Second. Does not impair the power of the 
Federal Government to raise revenue; 

Third. Does not shift the burden of taxa- 
tion from the rich to the poor; 

Fourth. Aims at reducing eventually the 
taxes of everyone so that the top rate will 
not exceed 25 percent and the bottom rate 
will not exceed 10 percent, with the prospect 
that it will be much less; 
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Fifth. With lower rates will increase the 
national wealth and over the years the 
Federal revenue; 

Sixth. Will restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination. 

In the final analysis, the problem resolves 
itself into the simple issue of whether we 
are to have in this country a system of 
society based upon, first, private enterprise 
and our constitutional form of government, 
or, second, socialism. Both reason and the 
experience of other countries lead to the 
conclusion that our present system of con- 
fiscatory income and death taxes, if long con- 
tinued, will ultimately result in the estab- 
lishment of socialism in place of our present 
system. 


The changes in the impact of Federal taxes 
on the great bulk of the taxpayers involved 
in the proposed amendment are, as I pointed 
out, comparatively minor. Their beneficial 
effect, however, would be far-reaching and 
decisive. 

The changes in the income-tax provisions 
proposed in connection with and partially 
effected by the 1954 Revenue Code, such as 
reductions in the tax on dividends and in- 
creases in certain deductions and exemp- 
tions, are costly in revenue and will have 
only minor effect on the economy. The 
major evil to be corrected is the one at 
which the proposed amendment is aimed. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that this 
amendment is vastly different from the 
amendment which has been going through 
the State legislatures, an amendment which 
limits the power of Congress to impose in- 
come, death, and gift taxes to a maximum 
rate of 25 percent with no right to suspend 
the limitation except in time of war. That 
amendment is altogether too rigid and would 
seriously impair the Government's power to 
raise needed revenue from the income tax in 
time of peace. 


The text of the resolution introduced 
by Congressman Rexep is as follows: 
House Joint Resolution 182 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 


“ARTICLE— 


“SECTION 1. The sixteenth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 


“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration. The maxi- 
mum top rate (a term which shall mean the 
aggregate of all top rates) of all taxes, duties, 
and excises which the Congress may lay or 
collect on, with respect to, or measured by, 
income shall not exceed 25 percent: Provided, 
however, That the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House may fix such a maximum top rate in 
excess of 25 percent, for periods either suc- 
cessive or otherwise, not exceeding one year 
each, if such rate so fixed does not exceed the 
lowest rate (a term which shall mean the 
aggregate of all lowest rates) by more than 
15 percentage points. Subject to the fore- 
going limitations, the rates of tax applicable 
to the incomes of individuals may be dif- 
ferent from the rates applicable to the in- 
comes of corporations, which term shall in- 
clude also associations, joint stock com- 
panies, and insurance companies. The de- 
termination of income subject to tax shall be 
by uniform rules of general application which 
shall not vary with the size of the income. 
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“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have no power 
to lay or collect any tax, duty, or exercise 
with respect to the devolution or transfer of 
property, or any interest therein, upon or 
in contemplation of or intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death, or by way of gift. 

“Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of December 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall af- 
fect the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax on, with respect to, 
or measured by, income for any period end- 
ing on or prior to said 3lst day of December 
laid in accordance with the terms of any law 
then in effect. 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night of the day of ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax with respect to any 
devolution or transfer occurring prior to the 
taking effect of section 3, laid in accordance 
with the terms of any law then in effect.” 


United States Reds Keep Heads Above 
Water (Gulp) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, Walter K. Lewis, in the 
publication the New Leader, has exposed 
the machinations of the Communists, 
and especially their attempts to infil- 
trate organizations dedicated to perpetu- 
ating and preserving our American tra- 
ditions of life. 

In the May 30, 1955, issue of the New 
Leader, he quotes from an internal Com- 
munist Party document to indicate that, 
while the Communists are having their 
own family troubles, they still remain a 
menace to organizations concerned with 
civil rights, civil liberties, and minority 
problems. He also shows what minority 
groups and other organizations have 
done to keep the Communists from pol- 
luting these organizations. I am includ- 
ing the article in the Recorp and heartily 
recommend it to the Members of Con- 
gress for their reading and attention: 

UNTTED STATES REDS Krep HEADS ABOVE 

WATER (GULP) 
(By Walter K. Lewis) 

The United States Communist Party has 
been fighting a losing struggle in the past 
few years. With its top leaders in prison, 
and many of its best cadres underground, 
Most local clubs have been steadily disinte- 
Brating. Indeed, many of them have ceased 
to function altogether. 

These conclusions are drawn from the 
Pages of the party’s internal literature, which 
is frantically calling for a revival of party 

ion through the infiltration of demo- 
Cratic groups. 

Party Voice, a monthly party periodical 
Which often appears only bimonthly, diag- 
Noses and provides tested remedies for Com- 
Munist illnesses. An anonymous article in 
& recent issue described how a club in a steel 
Sras town was “pulled together from decay” 

an astute organizer. There were 3 known 


des in the mill and the organizer 
Sought 1 of them out: 
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“The first visit met with reluctance from 
the comrade to do anything. There was a 
feeling of hopelessness and passivity. What 
were some of the main problems as this com- 
rade saw them? 

“(1) He was an old man; he couldn’t speak 
English very well; the company and the 
FBI were really making it tough for him. 

“(2) The party asks him to do things he 
just couldn’t carry out, such as picket the 
Justice Department to free a victim of the 
Smith Act—he had been threatened with ex- 
pulsion if he didn’t. 

“(3) The party organizer comes to his 
house in broad daylight and parks his car 
in front of it. 

(4) The reactionaries in union leadership 
won't let him talk at union meetings. 

“(5) Different shifts make it hard for the 
comrades to get together. 

“(6) His wife and kids object to his party 
membership. 

“(7) If he’s too active and loses his job, 
he’s too old to get another one.” 

But the organizer finally succeeded in 
winning the old man’s confidence, the article 
tells us, because of an impending steel strike. 
“The club met regularly during the strike. 
It now met with a purpose and with some 
perspective. * * * Dues were collected and 
literature was bought without pressure.” 

Ways of improving the party's propaganda 
are also discussed. Organizer Dorothy Pearl 
offered this criticism of the Daily Worker: 

“Our comrades are reading the Daily 
Worker only sporadically for the reason, I 
feel, that its language is sectarian. This has 
been a basic problem of our paper for a 
long time, and we feel it should speak to the 
masses in their own language, rather than 
reading like a political affairs pamphlet.” 

The particular problems of organization 
pertaining to different professional and in- 
dustrial groups are also taken up. Thus, 
the section educational director of a club 
operating among hotel workers explained how 
difficult it was for him to contact his clients 
because of their uncertain hours. He final- 
ly had to operate through a third person and 
describes how he eventually reached one 
member and then another. He spoke to 
them about dues, informing them of the reg- 
istration (the procedure now being used 
instead of party membership cards) and 
possibilities of attending classes at Jefferson 
School. 

The party’s summer-resort base, Camp 
Unity, has now become Wingdale Lodge, and 
has moved its offices from Union Square to 
Times Square in order to win unsuspecting 
recruits. 

Party Voice is also concerned with infiltra- 
tion of mass organizations. 

“Our party must select for special concen- 
tration those mass organizations in the 
community which most influence the work- 
ers, primarily the Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
nationality groups. To carry out this pro- 
gram we must have every comrade in a func- 
tioning club, regular meetings with great 
attention and guidance so as to make the 
club the center of struggle in projecting and 
carrying out the fight for peace within the 
party and out into the community.” 

The organizations earmarked as targets in 
this order included Negro, Jewish, civic, po- 
litical, and fraternal groups. Many of them, 
however, are on the alert for CP maneuvers. 
Americans for Democratic Action has set up 
special screening boards to cope with the 
situation. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has revoked 
charters where it became apparent that Com- 
munists had taken over its chapters. In 1954, 
the Jewish Labor Committee conducted an 
educational series designed to school leaders 
of democratic organizations in Communist 
methods. Parent-Teacher Associations are 
also on guard against Communist tactics. 

These defensive measures are obviously 
having their effects. For Communist litera- 
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ture contains a great deal of wailing from 
members who complain that, despite their 


desire to coexist with democratic organiza- 
tions, their efforts have been thwarted. This 
is particularly emphasized in a Party Voice 
piece by Andrew Montgomery, who tells of 
the mental anguish he suffered when he was 
“caught” in traffic while a Memorial Day 
parade was in progress: 

“At first, hesitantly, and a little embar- 
rassed, I started to salute each flag. At 
times I looked up and down the street and 
hoped, inwardly, that none of my ‘left’ 
friends were looking at me. But slowly, and 
firmly, the thought came to me: ‘Why should 
I feel reluctant to salute the fiag?” After 
further describing the resurgence of his pa- 
triotic feelings, he states that “Communists 
are patriats” and spells out what the party 
is lacking: 

“There exist in our party some trends of 
cultural and intellectual exclusiveness which 
border on snobbery and are a distinct lia- 
bility to the progressive movement. I have 
no doubt that there are comrades in our 
movement who have not read a single Amer- 
ican book outside of progressive literature 
in many moons, but who can discuss in de- 
tail the latest Soviet book or periodical from 
China. 

“As a matter of fact, we have many com- 
rades who have been brought up on Soviet 
culture and who are not familiar with the 
cultural life of our own people. This is 
wrong. It can lead to an actual contempt 
for America, and has nothing to do with real 
patriotism—the feeling of national pride 
which should imbue every Communist.” 

He goes on to sound the death knell for 
the Pete Seeger “‘hootenany” set by insisting 
that too much emphasis has been placed 
on such forms of culture as folksinging, etc., 
which have not yet been adopted as mass 
forms by the American workers. He also 
mourns the failure of Communists to ap- 
plaud American athletes competing with 
their Soviet counterparts. Then, in complete 
sobriety, he writes: 

“Take the question of Coca-Cola. It is 
one thing for the French people to wage 
a struggle against this drink which sym- 
bolizes the role of Wall Street in their coun- 
try. But it is quite an entirely different 
thing within the United States. Coca-Cola 
is an accepted popular drink here, and does 
not symbolize the policy of the Government. 
Those comrades who stop drinking it for 
political reasons demonstrate nothing but 
their own inability to understand that it is 
impossible to substitute internationalism 
for national pride at this stage of the 
struggle.” 

Montgomery’s analysis set off a verbal ex- 
plosion at Communist Party headquarters, 
But all that emerged was some bitter com- 
ment in Political Affairs. Party Voice was 
embarrassingly muted. 

Party Voice does reveal, however, a new 
method of deploying the party’s member- 
ship. Plant and factory workers are to be 
transferred from local clubs to industrial 
clubs. The Communists, it seems, are upset 
because left-led unions have taken the 
party’s place in the political arena. White- 
collar workers in community clubs, however, 
will be used to build more of such clubs 
by recruiting members of mass organizations. 
The course that this drive will take was 
charted by Simon Gerson. 

“As the member is being approached for 
his dues, let us discuss two other questions 
with him. One is his assignment to a mass 
organization; two is his regular reading of 
the Daily Worker and the Worker.” 

Thus democratic organizations in fields 
like civil rights, housing, schools, etc., must 
redouble their alertness. The Communists, 
it appears, are determined to use them to 
solve their own political and psychological 
problems, : 
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Public Opinion Overwhelmingly Favors 
Stricter Federal Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a deter- 
mined bipartisan effort is being made 
during this session of Congress to realis- 
tically revise our Federal election law— 
the Corrupt Practices Act. -The Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections has completed its hearings on 
the Hennings bill (S. 636) and will, I am 
informed, shortly report out this legis- 
lation for action by the Senate. Like- 
wise, on the House side the Subcommittee 
on Elections of the Committee on House 
Administration is giving earnest consid- 
eration to similar legislation. These bills 
would change the existing law by regu- 
lating primary election spending, fixing 
realistic spending limits for candidates 
and parties, tightening enforcement pro- 
visions, and by closing the committee 
loophole which has rendered the present 
law largely meaningless. 

In timely fashion, Dr. Gallup has just 
completed a poll on this vital question 
and he reports that a solid majority of 
the American public is convinced that 
stricter statutes are long overdue. The 
results of this poll should be called to the 
attention of our colleagues, and I am 
printing Dr. Gallup’s report herewith: 


A solid majority of the American public is 
convinced that present Federal laws limiting 
the amount of money spent for election cam- 
paigns are not lived up to and that stricter 
statutes are long overdue. 

The public’s view is shared by the Nation's 
outstanding citizen-leaders, a poll of those 
listed in Who's Who in America shows. 

Federal election legislation now permits a 
candidate for the Senate to spend up to $25,- 
000 in some cases, and $10,000 in others. 
Candidates for the House are limited to 
either $2,500 or, in some cases $5,000. 

National political committees are limited 
to $3 million in any one calendar year. 

Institute reporters from Maine to Cali- 
fornia talked to representative citizens in all 
walks of life in conducting today’s survey. 
The public was asked: 

“There are present laws limiting the 
amount of money spent for campaigners for 
Congress. By and large do you think these 
laws are lived up to or not?” 

The vote of the general public: 

Yes, lived up to, 16 percent; no, 57 per- 
cent; no opinion, 27 percent. 

The next question: 

“Do you think the present laws limiting 
campaign expenditures are too strict, about 
right, or not strict enough?” 

The vote of the general public: 

Yes, more strict, 67 percent; no, 12 per- 
cent; no opinion, 21 percent. 

Sentiment is relatively uniform on the 
two questions among major groups in the 
population. Of particular interest is the 
fact that Republicans and Democrats see 
virtually eye-to-eye on the need for stricter 
laws. 

The Nation’s top citizens were asked: 

“Do you think the present laws limiting 
campaign expenditures are too strict, about 
right, or not strict enough?” 

The largest group, 39 percent, said the 
present laws should be made more strict. 
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Sen. THomaas C. HENNINGS, Jr. (Democrat, 
of Missouri), chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
has introduced a bill to revise the Federal 
election laws in order to prevent corrupt 
practices in elections. One provision of the 
bill would require regular reports and sum- 
maries of expenditures by candidates. 

This requirement has the endorsement of 
3 out of every 4 of the Nation’s top citizens, 
as follows: 

“Would you favor or oppose revising laws 
concerning campaign expenditures to make it 
mandatory that the expenditures of political 
committees, on behalf of a candidate, be 
reported?” 

The vote of those in Who's Who: 

Favor, 76 percent; oppose, 5 percent; no 
opinion, 19 percent. 


Old Mohammed Never Had It So Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Old Mohammed Never Had It So 
Good,” which appeared in the May 31, 
1955, issue of the Courier Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

OLD MOHAMMED NEVER Hap IT So Goop 


The Soviet mountain has gone to the Yugo- 
slay Mohammed, but Mohammed sits un- 
moved. Ever since 1948, when an angry 
Cominform expelled Yugoslavja on grounds 
of nationalist heresy by Marshal Josip Broz- 
Tito, this one-time Soviet satellite has occu- 
pied a unique position. It is the only coun- 
try to break the Soviet silver cord. Tito is 
the only dictator to insist that he is the 
faithful acolyte at the Marxist-Leninist altar, 
and that the Kremlin’s men are faithless. 
His is the only state calling itself Commu- 
nist that has forged strong links with the 
West, in both trade and defense. 

It was no small thing, then, when the 
three top bosses of Soviet communism jour- 
neyed to Belgrade to call on Tito. They were 
a curious triumvirate for such acall. There 
was Nikolai Bulganin, Premier of the Soviet 
Union. There was Anastase Mikoyan, the 
Deputy Premier. There was Nikita Khrush- 
chev, who has no official position in the 
Soviet Government, but who is boss of the 
Communist Party that bosses the Govern- 
ment. And it was Khrushchev, not the Pre- 
mier, who made the strangely obsequious 
address to Tito when they arrived. 

“Dear Comrade Tito,” he said, in effect, 
“we were wrong in kicking you out. Come 
back to us, and we'll let you keep your sov- 
ereignty; every man may have his foibles.” 

This was no conference between heads of 
state. It was an invitation to a Communist 
hatchet-burying party, and Tito was having 
none of it. Tito knows the Soviet Commu- 
nist dogma inside out. He was a pupil at 
the Lenin school in Moscow, with such other 
students as Rumania’s Ana Pauker and Bul- 
garia’s Georgi Dimitrov—all destined to serve 
as Soviet proconsuls in their native lands, 
It was not that they saw their roles as be- 
trayers. As Dimitrov once said, “Who would 
not be the anvil must be the hammer’’— 
to forge a new order. Tito and Ana Pauker 
lived to realize that the Soviet hammer and 
anvil forged not freedom but chains. Tito 
broke the chain. The chain broke Ana. 
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Dimitrov served the new order faithfully as 
the agent of its bloody purges. He died, per- 
haps still believing that future promise justi- 
fied present brutality. 

But Tito lives, and looks on the sinuous 
Soviet line with a steely eye. Three years 
ago, when Western diplomats were alarmed 
at rumors Tito was in secret negotiation with 
the Kremlin, he set them straight. 

“If the U. S. S. R. has softened its propa- 
ganda,” he said, “that is not enough for our 
country to change its attitude and fall into 
the arms of those who have so badly harmed 
us. Any changes must be demonstrated by 
deeds, not words.” 

Perhaps the Soviet Union-is ready te-come— 
forward with deeds—not only for Tito but 
for the free nations of the West. If so, we 
welcome deeds. But it is not enough for 
Khrushchev to praise the independence and 
sovereignty of Yugoslavia while Moscow's 
viceroys rule their vassal states. 


More Opposition to Upper Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, those 
who sponsor the vast and expensive 
upper Colorado River storage project 
seem to be so barren of factual data to 
support their position that they can only 
resort to name calling in defense of their 
project. 

Within the past few days, and from 
the well of this House, they have alleged 
that opposition to the project is: Distor- 
tion, misinformation, false assumption, 
fantastic conclusions, misrepresentation, 
misleading, a high-pressure campaign, 
wrongness, neither correct or fair and 
selfish. 

This kind of painting of your oppo- 
nents with a broad black brush is neither 
conducive to the settlement of any legiti- 
mate dispute which may exist on the 
issues or the orderly process of legisla- 
tion. It should be stopped. 

If the proponents of the project have 
any possible arguments for it they think 
are reasonable, they should speak them 
out so that their reasonableness or non- 
reasonableness can be weighed. 

Because reasonable men disagree with 
them and set forth sound arguments 
why the project should not be built they 
should not be subject to harassment and 
vilification. 

I am inserting below an article oppos- 
ing the project which appeared in the 
April 25 issue of Barron’s Weekly. I 
asked my colleagues to judge for them- 
selves whether or not it contains mis- 
representation, is misleading, contains 
false assumptions or fantastic conclu- 
sions. I ask them to judge for them- 
selves if it contains misinformation, dis- 
torts the facts, is selfish, or if it is neither 
correct nor fair. Does it sound like part 
of a high pressure campaign? 

ON THE COLORADO MORE GOVERNMENT DAMS 
Make LITTLE SENSE 

Of all the great river systems of the coun- 

try, the Colorado is in some respects unique. 
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It is, for one thing, an unusually wild and 
unruly stream, rising in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, cutting its way in grandeur through 
the Colorado Plateau down to Mexico and 
emptying, finally, into a corner of the Pacific 
Ocean, some 1,500 miles from its snowcapped 
source. During its long, crooked passage to 
the coast, the river drains a large part of 
seven States, becoming in its lower reaches 
a major reservoir of water for consumption, 
irrigation and, not least, the generation of 
electricity. Its history has been almost as 
turbulent as its course: since the turn of 
the century, the Colorado has led to many a 
regional squabble and once it nearly touched 
off a small war between California and 
Arizona. 

Time has brought a measure of change, 
including, in recent years, the construction 
of several Federal dams, but the river, meta- 
phorically speaking, has grown no more 
placid. In fact, it happens to be at the 
bottom of another bitter dispute now raging 
in Washington, as well as in various parts 
of the West. The current controversy has 
swirled up over an administration proposal 
to build large United States hydroelectric 
and water storage projects along the Colo- 
rado and its tributaries. It involves water 
rights, and various local claims thereto, and 
it has brought out the conservationists in 
full cry against what they conceive to be a 
threat to the national parks. But the real 
issue on the Colorado today goes deeper. 
For the curious stand of the administration 
on this matter, so contrary to what it has 
advocated in the past, casts some doubt on 
both the wisdom and consistency of its power 
policy and its oft-stated belief in the virtues 
of Government economy. 

The upper Colorado River project, like its 
counterparts on the Mississippi and else- 
where, is a vast undertaking. As outlined 
in a measure which sailed through the Sen- 
ate last week and comes up soon before the 
House, it calls for the building of six Federal 
dams, with related power facilities, transmis- 
sion lines and the like, capable of ultimately 
generating more than 1 million kilowatts; 
and 12 irrigation projects, designed to re- 
claim some 130,000 acres of land and increase 
the fertility of 234,000 more. In addition, 
the bill authorizes, on a “conditional” basis, 
some 21 other irrigation schemes. Exclud- 
ing the latter, the total cost of the project 
(for which the budget for fiscal 1956 con- 
tains a modest $7 million) is put by its many 
supporters in both parties at approximately 
$1.6 billion, and by its critics at over twice 
this amount. In return, it is claimed, the 
upper Colorado watershed will gain greatly, 
and the benefits ultimately will trickle down 
to the rest of the United States. 

Opposition to the project has necessarily 
been scattered, in view of its lofty purpose 
and the firm bipartisan support it has at- 
tracted. In the vanguard, perhaps inevit- 
ably, has been the Senatorial delegation 
from California, which professes to see in it 
a plot.to steal the water supply of the Im- 
Pperial Valley. The project also has aroused 
the ire of such groups as the Izaak Walton 
League, the Wildlife Management Associa- 
tion and other conservationists, who object 
Primarily to the proposed Echo Park Dam in 
the northwest tip of Colorado, 1 of the 6 
authorized by the pending measure. Build- 
ing this dam, they contend, would cause 
the flooding of nearby Dinosaur National 
Monument, with its collection of fossils, and 
might well open the doors for further raids, 
in the name of reclamation, on the country’s 
Priceless scenic heritage. 

Whatever the merits of such arguments, 
and they have been hotly debated, more than 
Scenery and old bones happens to be at 
Stake. This was underscored the other day 
by Senator PAUL Dovuctas, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois. In a masterful speech on the Hill, he 
raised for what seems to be the first time 
Some pertinent questions of dollars and 
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cents. For one thing, he pointed out that 
the land to be reclaimed through irrigation, 
though intended to grow nothing more val- 
uable than hay, alfalfa, and other fodder, 
would in some cases cost as much as $1,750 
an acre (in central Utah); on the average it 
would run to better than $950. These figures 
the Senator commented, looked a bit high in 
view of the fact that an acre of good rich 
Illinois or Iowa bottomland on which such 
profitable crops as corn and soybeans can be 
grown, is selling right now for $700 or less. 
Incidentally, no substantial benefits in terms 
of navigation or flood control are claimed for 
the project. 

As for its hydroelectric end, the cold sta- 
tistics also look unattractive. The reason is 
simple. While the Colorado is beyond doubt 
a mighty river, its actual rate of flow is 
relatively small compared with that of the 
Niagara, the Columbia, or the Tennessee. 
Hence the amount of power it can generate 
is limited and consequently, very expensive. 
The average cost of electric capacity at the 
six Colorado dams, it appears, will run to 
approximately $500 per kilowatt, or three 
to four times the prewar cost at Grand 
Coulee, Hoover Dam, or TVA. Such hydro 
installations are probably not even competi- 
tive with steam plants today, and they al- 
most surely will be rendered useless by 
atomic reactors tomorrow. It’s scarcely an 
accident that the private utilities in the 
region have shown little interest lately in 
building hydro projects of their own in the 
narrow gorges. - 

From an economic standpoint, then, the 
proposed development of the upper Colorado 
is unmistakably suspect. While it might well 
be a good thing for a handful of mountain 
States, the rest of the United States in the 
end would have to foot a heavy bill. Beyond 
all monetary considerations, however, lies 
another, respecting the Government's power 
policy. Since it took office, the GOP has tried 
honestly to reverse the long drift toward so- 
cialism in this realm, and for that it de- 
serves no little credit. But if public power, 
whether or not it be “creeping socialism,” 
is undesirable on the Mississippi or on the 
Snake, it should be no less so in the Colorado 
watershed. This region after all, has no 
more claim On Federal bounty than any 
other, nor should the administration, in its 
behalf, abandon what is proving to be sound 
and workable principles. 


Letter From Georgia Women’s Democratic 
Club Favoring 4-Year Terms for Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I'am- in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
David S. Hogg, legislative chairman of 
the Georgia Women’s Democratic Club, 
Atlanta, Ga., advising me that on May 
26 that organization adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating that the term of office of 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives be changed from 2 years, 
the present length of a term, to a term of 
4 years. 

The Georgia Women’s Democratic 
Club is affiliated with the National Dem- 
ocratic Party, and concerns itself with 
questions of national as well as local im- 
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portance. I have been advised that this 
organization has for some time given 
study and consideration to the question 
of the length of the term for Members 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the resolution adopted 
on May 26 is the result of that study. 

I take pleasure in giving to my col- 
leagues in the House this information re- 
garding the action of the Georgia Wo- 
men’s Democratic Club. 


A Race With the Pace of Our Own His- 
tory—Lecture by James B. Reston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
truly distinguished newsmen on the 
Washington scene is James B. “Scotty” 
Reston, chief of the New York Times 
bureau. His work is always marked by 
keen insight, candor, and the absence 
of bias. Recently he was invited to de- 
liver the Gideon Seymour lecture at the 
University of Minnesota, and this 
thoughtful address is a clam but incisive 
commentary on our times. It will be of 
interest, I know, to many of our col- 
leagues. Excerpts from this lecture 
follow: 

Foreign relations are like human relations. 
They are endless. We tackle pestilence in 
Asia, improve the sanitation, and find at the 
end that we are prolonging the lives of more 
people than we can feed. Mr. Acheson is 
gone and Mr. Truman is in Missouri, but the 
Russians are still around. It is all very 
strange. 

So, while I sincerely believe that America 
has just passed through one of the great dec- 
ades of its history, this is a perplexing, shift- 
ing, perpetual business which demands new 
methods, new men, and new ideas all the 
time. 

The first objective of the cold war was to 
keep the 175 Red army divisions from march- 
ing at a time when there were only about 10 
Allied divisions between the Elbe River and 
the North Sea. It was equally important to 
prevent the economic disintegration of West- 
ern Europe, to build and organize the mili- 
tary forces of the free world into an effective 
coalition, and to stop the Communist resort 
to armed force in Korea. 


SECOND PHASE OF COLD WAR 


These things were done, and they were re- 
markable achievements. But Korea de- 
ranged our whole cold war effort. It turned 
our minds almost wholly to the problems of 
military power. In the belief that Korea 
was the first act in a world war, Washington 
concentrated on questions of force, played 
up military aid to the Allies, and played 
down economic aid to other countries 
though the Marshall plan and point 4 were 
extraordinary accomplishments. 

This, of course, is a matter of opinion, 
but I believe we are now out of balance and 
a little out of date. The United States has 
won the first phase of the cold war and 
doesn’t know it, and has moved into the 
second phase, and isn’t ready for it, 

The deterrent power of the Strategic Air 
Force and its family of atomic weapons and 
guided missiles has to be kept up to date, 
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of course. This is our shield. In the pres- 
ent uncivilized state of the nations, it is 
the foundation on which everything else 
rests. But we dare not allow this obvious 
need to prepare for the big war—which may 
never come if we maintain the shield—to 
dominate our budgets and our energies to 
the point where it will keep us from waging 
the war that is here right now. 
DROP IN FOREIGN-AID FUNDS 


If a country seems to be on the verge of 
disappearing under the Iron Curtain, there 
is no limit to what we will spend at the 
last minute to try to save it. But getting 
funds for a country that faces, not an im- 
mediate, but a long-range crisis is extremely 
difficult. 

For example, the United States has poured 
far more into Indochina in the last couple 
of years than it has spent since the end of 
the war on the vital task of developing 
India. 

This may very well be the race that will 
determine the future of that continent, in- 
deed, of all Asia, rather than what we do 
in Quemoy and Matsu. 

But our motto seems to be: “Billions for 
sinking ships, but as little as possible for 
Nehru.” If he goes down, of course, we 
can always say he was a difficult fellow—and 
it’s true, but it may be small consolation. 

We are power minded, and that is all right. 
But a capacity to destroy all life in a 20- 
mile-wide belt from Chicago to Milwaukee 
with a single H-bomb ought to be enough to 
deter the Russians. Meanwhile, a great deal 
more of our energies in this field might be 
applied more usefully to the peacetime proj- 
ects. In the long run, the atomic electric 
power race may prove more decisive than the 
atomic-bomb race. 

The lag in our information program illus- 
trates the same problem. It is almost im- 
possible for any speechwriter in Washing- 
ton today to write a speech without saying 
something cbvious about the war of ideas, 
but I haven’t run into anybody with a new 
idea in this field since the President pro- 
duced his atoms for peace plan. 

TRICKS INSTEAD OF SINCERITY 


One reason for this is that we have con- 
centrated almost entirely on ways of saying 
things or on psychological tricks, rather 
than on what to say. Almost every debate 
on the Information Service is dominated by 
discussion about transmitters on land and 
transmitters on sea, and how clever we are at 
floating baloons back of the Iron Curtain. 

Meanwhile, platoons of undisciplined Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and retired generals, 
who forget that their voices carry beyond the 
county line, send up clouds of banalities 
which frequently blur and muffle the true 
and generous voices of America. Somebody, 
sometime, should try to remind the politi- 
cians that what they say is part of the Voice 
of America, too. 

Let us summarize: It 1s not surprising that 
we have concentrated on questions of power 
in the last decade. It was necessary; we 
have to save our lives before we can decide 
what todo with them. But I believe we have 
done that part of the job and know how to 
keep on doing it, and we must now concen- 
trate a little more on this 50-year war the 
President talks about. 

There is no escape into the unentangled 
world of George Washington's dreams. It is 
forbidden by the guided missile, the inter- 
continental-supersonic bomber, the atomic 
bomb, and an enemy who is sworn to the de- 
struction of everything that gives meaning 
and purpose to our lives. 

HABITS HINDER OUR PACE 


Meanwhile, I hope we can be a little more 
hopeful and a little less flighty. A man 
can’t stay breathless for 50 years. Where I 
come from, people keep wanting to jump 
from one extreme to the other. We need 
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balance, but Congressmen either go fishing 
or go crazy. 

We are in more than an arms race. We 
are in a race with the pace of our own his- 
tory, and the pace is so swift that our habits 
of mind and our institutions are lagging 
behind. 

This applies to the quality of men we are 
sending to Washington; to our outmoded 
political campaigns which paralyze our lead- 
ership for months on end; to the seniority 
system in Congress, where durability is put 
above intelligence; and to many other as- 
pects of our national life. 

To our shame, this was the year when 
the Chief Justice of the United States felt 
obliged to state in public that if the Bill of 
Rights were to be voted on today, it would 
be fiercely controversial and have a hard 
time passing, and he made a good point 
about it: 

“We cannot,” he said, “delegate to any or 
all of our governmental representatives the 
full responsibility for protection of our free- 
doms from the processes of erosion. Such 
protection can be had only through an un- 
derstanding on the part of individual citi- 
zens.” 


CIO Views in Opposition to Harris Natural 
Gas Bill, H. R. 4560, as Presently 


Drawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the present time the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has 
under consideration H. R. 4560, a bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Act, as amended. 
Extensive hearings have been held and 
considerable time has been taken in ex- 
ecutive session in discussing the provi- 
sions of the bill. Amendments have 
been offered. Some have been adopted. 
Some have been defeated. 

The members of the committee have 
received a memorandum of Robert Oli- 
ver, assistant to the president and direc- 
tor, CIO legislative committee, express- 
ing his opposition views with respect to 
H. R. 4560 with such proposed amend- 
ments, heretofore adopted by the com- 
mittee, as have been brought to his at- 
tention. 

The bill to regulate natural gas is of 
great importance to the consuming pub- 
lic because of the steadily increasing cost 
of natural gas. Therefore, it is my 
opinion that the views expressed by Mr. 
Oliver are entitled to careful considera- 
tion. They are as follows: f 

Amendments voted by the committee to 
H. R. 4560 up to and including May 26 have 
modified the appearance, but not the effect, 
of the Harris bill. 

Despite language purporting to authorize 
Federal Power Commission control over field 
prices of natural gas, the bill still provides 
no genuine regulation of those prices. 

Committee amendments can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The Commission is directed to deter- 
mine rather than merely to consider whether 
prices in new or renegotiated gas purchase 
contracts, after the effective date of this 
legislation, are in excess of a reasonable 
market price. 
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2. To the extent they are in excess of a 
price so determined, they shall not be allowed 
as operating expense of the pipeline for rate 
making purposes. (Here is a fertile field for 
litigation, with the odds favoring allowance 
of the whole contract price as operating 
expense.) 

3. Such determination is to be made when- 
ever a pipeline files application for increase 
of its own rates or charges. 

4. Such determination may also be made 
on the initiative of the Commission with 
respect to new or renegotiated contracts, 
and shall be made by it on application of 
pipeline for such determination. 

5. On pipeline application for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity the Com- 
mission shall consider (not determine) 
whether the prices it has contracted to pay 
exceed reasonable market price. As amend- 
ed, this section does not require the Com- 
mission to deny a certificate if the contract 
prices exceed reasonable market price. 

6. Escalator provisions in gas purchase 
contracts are not outlawed, but such in- 
creases above reasonable market price as they 
give rise to will be disallowed as operating 
expense of the pipeline company. 

7. Contract provisions providing for spe- 
cific price increases at definite dates are, by 
inference, approved, since they are specifi- 
cally excluded from the provision applicable 
to escalator provisions. 

8. Pipelines are told by one amendment 
that they need not meet their contract obli- 
gations under escalator provisions to the ex- 
tent the resulting price exceeds reasonable 
market price. (The apparent invalidity of 
this provision would invite immediate court 
test and probably would result in its early 
elimination.) 

9. Considerations on which the Commis- 
sion is to determine reasonable market price 
are amended by the addition of “whether 
such price has been competitively arrived 
at” to the considerations in the original 
draft of H. R. 4560; namely, “the effect of the 
contract on assurance of supply,” and “rea- 
sonableness of the provisions of the contract 
as they relate to existing or future prices.” 


EFFECT OF THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The amendments serve only to make more 
elaborate, and therefore more misleading, 
the pretense of field price regulation, al- 
though the real effect of H. R. 4560 will be 
to end all effective regulation of natural- 
gas prices in interstate commerce, 


As amended, it is a thoroughgoing market 
price statute, which is to say that field prices 
will continue to be set by bargaining be- 
tween sellers and buyers, sellers will con- 
tinue to exploit the demand for gas by forc- 
ing prices up, and the Commission will be 
required to approve those rising prices by 
the reasonable market price standards pre- 
scribed in this bill. 


The considerations prescribed for deter- 
mining reasonable market price are mere 
paraphrases of the arguments that have been 
advanced for years by the oil industry in 
justification of rapidly rising prices for nat- 
ural gas. 

Prices “competitively arrived at” mean, in 
oil-country language, the prices pipelines are 
compelled to pay because of their need for 
gas. 

“Effect on assurance of supply” adopts the 
preposterous oil-industry propaganda that 
regulated prices would necessarily destroy . 
the incentive to discover and produce gas, 
despite the “just and reasonable” require- 
ment now in the Natural Gas Act and de- 
spite the history of fabulous profits earned 
by pipelines under FPC regulation. 

Reasonableness as related to existing or 
future prices, the third consideration, is a 
blueprint of the higher prices that are in 
store under this “market price” standard as 
the price of natural gas approaches the ceil- 
ing imposed by prices of oil and coal. 
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Whereas prices set under the existing “just 
and reasonable” standard of the act would 
be related to costs of exploration, discovery, 
development, and production of gas and to 
the rate of return found necessary to attract 
capital to these undertakings, price limits 
set under the standards contained in H. R. 
4560 will adhere to a pattern of charging all 
the traffic will bear. 

This is not price regulation; it is simply 
an elaborate procedure for allowing oil com- 
panies to name their own prices for gas. 

Enactment of H. R. 4560, with or without 
the amendments, would end all effective reg- 
ulation of natural gas prices, both in the 
field and in the pipelines’ sale for resale. The 
only effect of the amendments is more ef- 
fectively to conceal this fact. 

Congress should be given the opportunity 
to vote squarely on the real issue. A 10-line 
bill repealing the Natural Gas Act would give 
the Members of Congress that opportunity. 

Asking Congress to vote for that result by 
voting for H. R. 4560 clearly is based on the 
expectation that many Members will arrive 
at the unjustified conclusion that this bill 
regulates field prices of gas and will permit 
effective regulation of prices at which pipe- 
lines sell gas. 

The real choice before the committee is 
between repealing the Natural Gas Act and 
continuing the power of the Commission to 
regulate field prices on the “just and reason- 
able” standard now in the act, perhaps ex- 
empting the 4,200 small producers who, in 
1953, sold only 10 percent of the gas moving 
in interstate commerce. 


Illinois Library Association Supports 
Library Services Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I herewith include a letter I re- 
ceived from Marguerite Giezentanner, 
president of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, urging favorable action on the 
library services bill: 

ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATLON, 
May 27, 1955. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Price: The Illinois Library As- 
Sociation is vitally interested in the passage 
of the library services bill which had a hear- 
ing before the special subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
May 25-27, 1955. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Illinois, you may be aware that 
of 8,712,176 residents of Dlinois, only 5,213,079 
have adequate public library service, leaving 
3,509,097 persons with inadequate service 
or with no service at all. 

Of the 398 existing public libraries in the 
State of Illinois, only 40 libraries are able to 
Bive adequate service. This evaluation is 

on standards set up by the American 
Library Association. Many of these libraries 
have a total annual income of less than 
$1,000. There are 410 towns in Dlinois with 
a Population of 500 or more which have no 
Public library service. 

Of the 40 Illinois libraries in a position to 
Bive adequate library services, 23 are in the 
metropolitan Chicago area. Only 17 com- 
munities in downstate Illinois, representing 
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only 822,579 residents, have adequate li- 
brary service. This means that, excluding 
the metropolitan Chicago area, most of the 
State of Illinois has either no public library 
service at all, or inadequate service. 

Trailer communities, with their lack of 
permanence, present a real problem in li- 
brary service. At the same time, they con- 
stitute a challenge and an opportunity for 
the development of good citizenship. Ade- 
quate library service will go far in meeting 
this challenge. Since they are usually out- 
side the city limits, library service will be 
denied, unless it can be furnished on a re- 
gional or large-area basis. 

The decentralization of population is evi- 
dent in the great migrations from metropol- 
itan to fringe areas. Increasing numbers of 
new communities in fringe areas are ap- 
proaching established libraries to ask how to 
secure library service. The passage of the 
library services bill will make possible a pro- 
gram to show communities how to join ona 
broad base for the establishment of library 
service, and will furnish communities with 
the determination to help themselves—the 
objectives of the bill. 

The Illinois Library Association wants to 
see the bill passed, because we are interested 
in children, in rural areas, and in the major- 
ity of residents in every community whose 
formal schooling ends at a relatively early 
stage in life. This legislation will not show 
favoritism to geographical sections of the 
State but will be for the general welfare of 
all the people, regardless of race, religion, or 
economic status. 

The Illinois Library Association hopes that 
the library services bill will have your active 
support when it comes to the floor of the 
House. Since we are eager to know of the 
possibilities for the bill, we are asking that 
you fill out the enclosed form and return it to 
us. A self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
enclosed for your convenience. 

The Illinois Library Association will appre- 
ciate both your cooperation and your active 
support of the library services bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER, 
President. 


Does the Fuss Over the B-52 Hint of 
Defense by Slogan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Does the Fuss Over the B-52 Hint 
of Defense by Slogan?” which appeared 
in the May 31, 1955, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DOES THE Fuss OVER THE B-52 HINT OF 

DEFENSE BY SLOGAN? 

The episode of the B-52 has come to a 
weird conclusion, with Congress angrily de- 
manding that the Defense Department spend 
more money, and Defense officials reluctantly 
agreeing to build more of the big jet bomb- 
ers. It is comforting, of course, to have more 
B—52’s. They are able to carry atomic at- 
tack to practically any point on earth, and 
we have had plenty of evidence in recent 
years that such strength is the most effec- 
tive deterrent to aggression and war. 

Circumstances surrounding the B-52 epi- 
sode, however, are anything but comforting. 
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For it seems that someone is playing a 
silly game with critical aspects of our de- 
fense program. It is further disturbing to 
recall that similar uncertainties, furors and 
false starts have plagued the aircraft plan- 
ning and purchasing program for the past 7 
years. 

In the current case, the Department of De- 
fense, in keeping with the Eisenhower econ- 
omy program, cut back both Army manpower 
and Air Force plane purchasing, including 
the long range B-52 bomber program. This 
was explained as part of the effort to fit our 
defense forces to our long-range economic 
ability, and generally applauded as business- 
like economy on the part of the administra- 
tion, though some members of Congress pro- 
tested at the time that our spending should 
be geared to our actual defense needs rather 
than having our defenses fitted to economic 
spending. 

Following the well-publicized economy 
cutback, it became known (as they say in 
Washington when important news is leaked 
to the press), that Russia had more and bet- 
ter planes in certain categories than does the 
United States. Columnists drummed warn- 
ings. Congress became alarmed. Defense 
officials were called in, questioned, and fi- 
nally told to build more of the expensive 
planes. The Defense Department, with a 
pretty show of tight-fisted vigilance, prompt- 
ly announced that it would continue to pro- 
duce a bigger bang for the taxpayer’s buck, 

This is stupid stuff. If we actually need 
more of the B—52’s, as the Defense Depart- 
ment now softly admits, then the economy 
program was dangerously short-sighted in 
the first place, and we cannot but wonder 
whether it was done for defense or for pub- 
licity reasons. And if the Air Force cut- 
back was wrong, we must wonder whether 
it is not time to reconsider also the Army 
manpower cutback against which General 
Matthew Ridgway protested so strongly and 
which was finally the cause of his resig- 
nation. 

If Mr. Wilson's Department is really giv- 
ing us the bigger bang for a buck that his 
advertising agency assistants claim, why was 
Russia able to forge ahead of us in develop- 
ment and production of jet aircraft? What 
steps are being taken to assure our superiori- 
ty in the air? Are we devoting enough 
money to research and development, as well 
as to production of existing types? Or are 
we continuing to depend, as the administra- 
tion has apparently depended in the past, 
on defense by slogan? 


Thanks To Irrigation, We’re Eating Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I want to talk about a subject 
that is not discussed very often in the 
Halls of Congress. In fact, it is quite 
disturbing since it is a vital part of our 
daily lives and receives such little at- 
tention from all of us. 

That subject is nutrition—the science 
that deals with food at work. As you 
may know, I am a medical doctor and 
will speak today not as a Member of 
Congress, but as your family physician. 

My guess is you could not tell me what 
you have had to eat the past week. With 
many of the weighty problems we have 
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to discuss, I wouldn’t be too surprised 
if less than half of my colleagues re- 
membered what they had for lunch. 

How many of us maintain a balanced 
diet? Before we can answer this ques- 
tion, we must first determine what a bal- 
anced diet is. Naturally each of us, un- 
der varying conditions, might require a 
different diet but nutritionists have 
agreed that certain basic foods should 
be included each day. 

These are: 

First. Leafy green and yellow vege- 
tables—at least one serving, if not more; 

Second. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, raw 
cabbage—at least one serving, if not 
more; 

Third. Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits—two or more servings; 

Fourth. Fluid milk or its protein and 
mineral equivalent in processed forms 
such as cheese and ice cream—3 or 4 cups 
for children and 2 or more cups for 
adults; 

Fifth. Meat, poultry, fish, eggs, dried 


peas, beans—at least one or two servings. ` 


Sixth. Bread, flour, cereals, whole 
grain, enriched or restored—some every 
day; and 

Seventh. Butter, fortified margarine— 
some every day. > 

We must have at least the minimum 
requirements of these foods if we are to 
be in the best of health and vitality. If 
we eat the right foods, it does more than 
keep us alive, it can even help us to stay 
young longer. An individual well fed 
from babyhood has a more likely chance 
to enjoy a long life. 

Getting back to the basic seven foods, 
the question arises as to why should we 
eat those foods. 

We know of more than 40 different 
chemical substances that the body is 
known to require from food. It is not 
necessary to know all of the body’s needs 
for you can be reasonably sure of getting 
all of them if your daily meals contain 
certain key nutrients. 

These nutrients are protein, calcium, 
iron, iodine, vitamins in general, vitamin 
A, vitamin B family, vitamin C, vitamin 
D, and body fuels. 

First, let us examine the recommended 
dietary allowances. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, also known as the Na- 
tional Research Council, has supplied 
me with their figures. They have been 
studying this specific problem since 1940. 

Now, let us examine each requirement 
and determine which of our many foods 
are rich in their respective nutrient. 

The National Research Council recom- 
mends 65 grams of protein for the aver- 
age man between the ages of 25 to 65, 
for women it is slightly less except during 
pregnancy and lactating when it is con- 
siderably more. Protein requirements of 
children between the ages of 10 and 20 
varies from 70 to 100 grams. 

Protein is a complex and varied sub- 
stance. It is the main substance in all 
of the body’s muscles and organs, skin, 
hair, and other tissues. Protein in dif- 
ferent foods is made up of varying com- 
binations of at least 22 simpler materials 
known as amino acids. 

You get top-rating proteins in foods 
from animal sources—meat, poultry, 
fish, eggs, milk, and cheese. As was 
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pointed out in the basic seven some of 
these foods are needed each day. An- 
other good source of proteins are soy- 
beans, nuts, and dry beans and peas. 

The best food to supply the recom- 
mended allowances for calcium is, of 
course, milk. However, the quantities 
of calcium are so minute that you can 
hardly get enough without using a good 
deal of milk in some form. 

Also rich in calcium are some of the 
leafy green vegetables—preferably tur- 
nip tops, mustard greens, and kale. 

It is also important that we receive a 
good supply of iron in our daily diet. 
Iron is one of the essential materials for 
red blood cells and without it in the blood 
could not carry oxygen from the lungs to 
each body cell. 

The food richest in iron is liver. How- 
ever, here we have the element of taste. 
Unfortunately too many turn up their 
noses when you mention liver and sur- 
veys show that a large majority of people 
eat little or no liver at all. 

Therefore, we must look to other 
sources for our iron requirements. Here 
again leafy green vegetables are rich in 
iron content. Some of the other foods 
that add iron are egg yolks, meat in gen- 
eral, peas and beans of all kinds, dried 
fruits, molasses, bread, and other cereal 
foods made from whole grain or en- 
riched. 

THE SIGHT VITAMIN 

The sight vitamin, or vitamin A, is 
especially important for normal vision 
and helps to keep the skin and linings 
of the nose, mouth, and inner organs in 
good condition. 

Good sources of vitamin A are liver, 
egg yolks, butter, whole milk, and cream. 
You can also get a substantial amount 
of vitamin A from carotenes which are 
yellow-orange substances that the body 
converts. Green, yellow, and some red 
vegetables are excellent sources of caro- 
tene. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture recommends that we eat 
heartily of foods that provide vitamin A 
since it can be stored in the body and 
may be drawn upon if in any emergency 
this vitamin is wanting in the diet. 

The next three substances which are 
recommended by the National Research 
Council are thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin—all members of the vitamin B 
family. 
` When this vitamin was first discovered 
it was thought to be just one, but later 
when it was found to be quite complex 
it was broken down into about a dozen 
different ones—each with a particular 
duty and importance. 

A lack of these substances causes beri- 
beri and pellagra. The latter of these 
dietary deficiency diseases once was quite 
common in the South and in many in- 
stances death resulted. Now, reported 
deaths from pellagra have declined 
markedly in the United States. The dis- 
ease is still quite common in many over- 
populated areas. 

What we have in the United States are 
borderline cases. If you know a chronic 
grouch, a shiftless person, a housewife 
with vague complaints, or a nervous man, 
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chances are they may be showing effects 
of insufficient B vitamins. 

Getting enough of these helps with 
steady nerves, normal appetite, good di- 
gestion, good morale and healthy skin. 

Unfortunately too few foods contain 
a real wealth of the B vitamins so it is 
necessary for your diet to contain many 
foods which contribute some in order to 
build an adequate supply. 

As a doctor, I feel it is quite interest- 
ing to note that recently we have iden- 
tified folic acid and vitamin B-12. These 
two substances are now being used medi- 
cally with some success in treating two 
hard-to-cure diseases—pernicious ane- 
mia and sprue. 

Since very few foods are rich in the 
B-vitamin grcup, at least 26 States have © 
made it mandatory for flour to be en- 
riched with this group. It is estimated 
that diets of city families are now 12 
percent higher in iron, 16 percent higher 
in thiamine, 3 percent more in riboflavin, 
and 13 percent higher in niacin than 
they would have been without the en- 
richment of bread and flour. 

THE TISSUE BUILDER 


Ironically, the first vitamin separated 
from food was one that very few ac- 
tually get the recommended daily allow- 
ance. It is ascorbic acid—more com- 
monly known as vitamin C. 

You cannot keep tissues throughout 
the body in good condition without vita- 
min C. When your diet is low in this 
vitamin, gums are tender and bleed 
easily, joints swell and hurt and muscles 
weaken. In advanced stages it is called 
scurvy. 

In this country scurvy is very rare, 
but many people do not get enough vita- 
min C for their best state of health. 
Since it cannot be stored in any apprecia- 
ble quantity, you need some food rich in 
vitamin C daily. 

All of the citrus fruits are plentiful 
sources of vitamin C. Other good 
sources of vitamin C includes tomatoes 
and tomato juice, fresh or canned; fresh 
strawberries and cantaloupe; also raw 
green food such as cabbage, green pep- 
per and green lettuce. 

- Much of the vitamin content of these 
foods is lost when it is prepared for the 
table by cooking and, therefore, it is best 
to eat them with the minimum of prepa- 
ration. 

THE SUNSHINE VITAMIN 


Vitamin D picked up the “sunshine” 
nickname because the sun’s rays, strik- 
ing the skin, have power to change cer- 
= substances in the skin into vitamin 


An individual should get some of this 
vitamin regularly and especially during 
childhood since it works with minerals 
to form straight, strong bones, and“ 
sound teeth. 

Since most of us make good use of sun- 
shine to fill our vitamin D requirements, 
the recommended daily dietary allow- 
ance for it appears to be a little low. 
However, the sun’s reaction on the skin 
more than make up the difference. 

It must be remembered that it does 
take direct sunlight and the sun loses 
its effectiveness if it is cut off by clouds, 
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smoke, fog, dust, or ordinary window 
glass. 

A few foods such as egg yolk, butter, 
salmon, tuna, and sardines help out with 
vitamin D and it is added to some milk. 

WE'RE EATING WELL 


Fortunately we are able to produce 
enough of all of the crops needed to in- 
sure a balanced and varied diet. The 
National Research Council’s figures 
would be sheer folly if we could not pro- 
duce the food to meet its requirements. 

Today half the world is hungry and 
the vast majority of the other half does 
not enjoy a proper diet. 

If everyone ate the same diet as the 
average person does in the Far East the 
world is presently producing enough to 
feed several billion more mouths. 

If everyone had the same standard of 
diet as the average European, the world 
is producing enough to feed everyone if 
the food were properly distributed. 

But if everyone enjoyed the high- 
level diet that we in the United States 
do the world would have to produce 
enough more to feed an additional sev- 
eral hundred million. 

Perhaps this is the reason for so much 
unrest in the world today. All one needs 
to do is look at where all of our trouble 
spots are—Korea, China, Indochina, 
areas in the Near East—and our intelli- 
gence reports tell of unrest behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

These are the same areas where the 
people do not have enough to eat. A 
hungry person wants food in his belly— 
he does not want your prayers or 
promises, 

Periods of starvation have not been 
confined to the Biblical times. As recent 
as just prior to World War II thousands 
died of starvation in China, India, and 
Burma. 

Our national diet today can best be 
described as the kind people choose when 
the supply of food is ample and they have 
the money to buy it. 

Each of us now eats more of the dairy 
products—except butter—eggs, poultry, 
vegetables, and fruit, but fewer potatoes 
and grain products than people did at 
the beginning of the century. 

The sharpest increase in per capita 
consumption of food comes in fruits and 
vegetables. In the past few decades the 
use of citrus fruits has tripled, that of 
carrots has quadrupled, and that of let- 
tuce has nearly doubled. 

me EAT MORE BEEF 


I represent the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebraska, and I am quite 
proud of the fact that this district has 
more cattle than any one of the other 
435 congressional districts in the United 
States. 

Not only am I proud of the number 
but also because of the tremendous con- 
tribution this meat makes to the Ameri- 
can diet. The American people have al- 
ways been meat eaters. Meat has been 
the principal item of diet for the human 
race from the beginning of time. 


As a physician, I can tell you that the 
human body is especially adapted to the 
consumption and digestion of meat and 
animal products. There is no food 
which nature has endowed so lavishly 
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with the necessary proteins, vitamins, 
minerals, and fats. 

In fact, meat is the masterpiece of na- 
ture’s laboratory. It contains 22 amino 
acids, 10 of which the body needs to 
keep healthy. People who are big meat 
eaters are large in stature and have great 
energy. The Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, 
and the inhabitants of Okinawa, who 
eat little meat, are small in stature. 

For many years I operated a hospital 
in Kimball, and at that time there was 
a feeling among medical men that pa- 
tients should be given fish and chicken 
instead of red meat. Recent experi- 
ments have shown that red meat is not 
harmful but can contribute to the pa- 
tient’s recovery by supplying many of the 
vitamins, minerals, and acids so neces- 
Sary to issue repair and health. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering 
what irrigation and reclamation has to 
do with producing more red meat. Ican 
only refer you to a statement made. by 
Dr. B. T. Shaw, who is the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. In 
testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee he said: 

In 1949 the Nation was consuming about 
16 billion pounds of red meat, and by 1954 
consumption of red meat increased to about 
25 billion pounds. 


He goes on to point out that, if the per 
capita consumption of meat continue at 
the rate of 1954, it will require 7 million 
more head of cattle, 3 million more sheep, 
and about 10 million more hogs to sup- 
ply the increased meat that would be 
needed by 1962. 

To provide pasture and feed for these 
additional animals would require an- 
other 35 million acres of land. This land 
is not available, but irrigated pastures 
could do much to alleviate this coming 
situation. You can pasture several times 
more animals on an irrigated acre than 
you can on a dryland pasture. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the consumption of beef has 
nearly doubled since 1930. 

PRODUCTION INCREASES 

In addition to the importance of these 
crops to our diet, increased production 
also has been a determining factor in 
the increase in consumption. 

We would not have been able to ex- 
perience this increase in per capita con- 
sumption had it not been for irrigation. 

For example, about three-fifths of our 
fruits and tree nuts, one-half of our com- 
mercial vegetables and one-third of the 
potato crop are grown on irrigated land. 

Irrigation has enabled growers to take 
advantage of the favorable soil and cli- 
mate in our Western States to make the 
growing of fruits and vegetables one of 
the leading industries of the West. 

To show what percent of the commer- 
cial fruits and vegetables that are pro- 
duced in the irrigated West, I have asked 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
me the pertinent figures. 

Here are the figures they have sup- 


plied me: 

AIMONGE Cumcccenesacecddaswaccscaemedan 100 
Apricots ...-...~=.---+-----=-----..--.. 100 
Asparagus .....---------------..---... 62 
AVOCROOOES — 6 oa diotenn ceddeasenacane nee 72 
SttawWberries ven. n- Gace ces ole oe 50 
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RPOCOOM S255 = sam eel eo ate al E EAT, 79 
RSTIED IONE DR a Sain lnc a nit E Guanes caret eee 80 
OBER se ee sae ep en ere 75 
Cavlllowet.. conc nnna e eee 61 
GRICE aac a owen ee ENEE eae eo ate 54 
weet CHEITies. 5. aa a eer ae 85 
SINONSS Soo See ee Raa ce Oe ee 100 
DAL N paaa as SE A rI eee ane pepe eee 100 
by oa Sp eg E a Ne a A E A Hs ery 100 
QIIE aE oe ee ae ee 95 
TPC E Ca So ee et oe ee 91 
TION CVA SWS =~ Jaen ne ea eee coe 100 
PULDerts re Ae So a ee, 100 
Walnuts ooo ecsce beacon eee ow 100 
Oliveneet Chase a oe ews oa see 109 
ORION Sioa en ee Oe eh Ceo ioe £6 
la Arie ORO. ofS FEAE PE E eaters 58 
PORTS E AE ro A E I I ae ee 83 
A ET a far de A ARET A E A EA NN 42 
Pe aane a a R ay coal BY Ret eres ene ee 87 
Prüm ewes eee ee eee 100 
PCR en ee ee aie dais eae 52 
SpIMGCHRE Ss. a ase wenl onde ewe aces -57 
ROMRIOLB Se eee a een kee tinde 51 


Many of the crops are produced in the 
late fall, winter, and early and middle 
spring. As recently as 20 to 25 years ago 
these crops were not available in the 
winter months. 

Certainly, new methods of processing, 
better transportation and the introduc- 
tion of frozen foods has helped con- 
siderably to provide us with these spe- 
cialty and seasonal crops the year 
around. However, without irrigation to 
grow these crops in the first place they 
would not be available. 

We can be quite thankful to irriga- 
tion and reclamation for making it pos- 
sible for us to have the necessary crops 
to give us a nutritious and balanced diet. 

We in the United States eat better 
than anyone else in the world. Because 
of this we are a strong Nation. 

Our youth excel in practically every 
international sport. They have strong, 
well-developed bodies which make pos- 
sible the new records in athletics which 
they achieve. 

Their bodies are strong and well de- 
veloped because they enjoy a balanced 
diet—a diet containing plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, milk, and meat. 

There are some who complain about 
the cost of Federal reclamation projects. 
In the past 50 years, approximately $2.6 
billion has been allocated to irrigation. 
It has been estimated that these irriga- 
tion projects have returned to the Treas- 
ury more than $4 billion in new taxes. 
These Federal projects have repaid about 
$600 million of the original cost and are 
returning an average of $60 million a 
year to the Treasury. 

Water is the lifeblood of the arid West. 
Water, placed on good soil at the proper 
time, can bring a feeling of security, of 
confidence, and new wealth to the com- 
munity. 

If we are to eat well in the future, we 
will need to produce more crops. The 
population of our country increases 
about 31⁄2 million each year. They will 
need food. Little of the food produced 
on irrigated lands add to our present 
supply of surplus foods. We should be 
thankful that we have a surplus. 

Because of irrigation, we are eating 
well. We will continue to eat well if 
we wisely develop the feasible irrigation 
projects in our land, 
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Surrender of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article by Mr. Albert 
Clark which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Wall Street Journal on the sub- 
ject of the proposed organization for 
trade cooperation. ‘This is highly im- 
portant in view of the recommendations 
made by the President. 

The article follows: 

SURRENDER OF POWER? 
(By Albert Clark) 


WASHINGTON.—The administration is pre- 
paring a determined drive for what Congress 
now interprets as a broad new grant of 
power—and a surrender of its own—to con- 
duct this country’s foreign economic affairs. 

The actual request is for authority to join 
a proposed Organization.for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Technically this would merely admin- 
ister the rules President Eisenhower and his 
predecessors have worked out under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act and their constitutional 
foreign policy powers. 

The lawmakers, however, by ratifying OTC 
would by clear inference also be endorsing 
in a broad policy sense, though not neces- 
sarily in every detail, that mysterious instru- 
ment of global trade policy—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Such en- 
dorsement they have specifically withheld in 
a series of extensions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, including the 3-year extension they 
will shortly send to the White House. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the United 
States is and long has been a member of 
GATT. The difference is that the present 
GATT has no permanent organization, 
whereas OTC would set up a permanent, 
formal machinery, headed by a director gen- 
eral. Congress feels it might be morally com- 
mitted to GATT if it authorizes OTC. 

What is this little known GATT that OTC 
would administer? : 

Basically it is a collection of tariff rates 
and trade rules negotiated by the 34 mem- 
ber nations, which account for about 80 
percent of world trade, in periodic, months- 
long bargaining sessions; the schedule of 
GATT tariff concessions now covers more 
than 50,000 items. To understand how 
GATT came about, it is necessary to look 
back at the way tariffs were formerly regu- 
lated and negotiated. 


A DELEGATION OF POWER 


Before the Reciprocal Trade Act was first 
passed in 1934, Congress, as a general rule, 
passed on all tariff rates. The legislators 
either passed laws fixing specific import 
duties or ratified treaties that specified 
rates. With the passage of the Trade Act, 
Congress delegated -to the President its 
powers to reduce tariffs, within specified 
limits, and to “enter into foreign trade 
agreements.” 

This authority was used to negotiate 
bilateral trade pacts—agreements between 
the United States and one other country— 
for fixing tariff rates and trade rules between 
the two countries. Up to the time GATT 
came into existence on January 1, 1948, the 
United States had concluded such separate 
agreements with 29 countrics. 

GATT grew out of proposals by the United 
States for a multilateral, or many-country, 
approach to global trade. Under the multi- 
lateral process, each nation still negotiates 
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bilaterally, with the principal supplier of any 
commodity on which it is considering a tariff 
reduction. Then, all of the bilateral reduc- 
tions are bundled up in one schedule of new 
tariff rates and each concession.is applied to 
the same category of imports from all coun- 
tries. This is called the most favored na- 
tion treatment, and was already a part of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act itself. 

Since these multilateral negotiations are 
basically bilateral and since the most favored 
nation treatment was already on the books, 
what, if any, is the advantage of the GATT 
approach? The President argued in his re- 
cent message to Congress on the subject that 
multilateral negotiation enables this coun- 
try to obtain more tariff concessions on its 
exports than would be forthcoming from 
bilateral dealing; he said the United States, 
for example, gets benefits from concessions 
which other countries would be unwilling to 
negotiate except in a multilateral under- 
taking. 

Mr. Eisenhower further declared that 
through GATT the United States has per- 
suaded foreign countries to remove restric- 
tions against imports of such specific dollar 
goods as coal, apples, cigarettes, lumber, 
potatoes, textiles, autos, petroleum, wool, 
and motion pictures. 

It is possible, too, that getting the repre- 
sentatives of 34 nations together at one time 
in one place makes for greater volume and 
convenience than would be the case in 
strictly bilateral bargaining. And, of course, 
it gives at least the appearance of a con- 
certed international attack on the restric- 
tions to world trade. Moreover, tariff con- 
cessions are just the beginning of GATT. 
It also commits the member countries not 
to cancel tariff concessions by putting up 
other trade barriers. 

Each member country, for example, 
promises not to cancel the benefit of a tariff 
cut by levying a domestic sales tax that 
would offset the tariff concession. Each 
country is free to tax imported items, of 
course, so long as the rate is applied equally 
to imported and domestic articles. 


REPEALING DOMESTIC LAWS 


The GATT also contains a general pro- 
hibition against import and export restric- 
tions. And by inference, if not explicitly, 
the GATT countries are committed to repeal 
domestic laws that conflict with GATT and 
to refrain from adopting new conflicting 
statutes. Therein lies much of the objection 
in Congress to GATT. 

Despite the principle of nondiscrimination, 
however, the heart of the agreement per- 
haps lies in the exceptions to the general 
reciprocity rules. 

Thus the United States is permitted by 
GATT to continue its preferred tariff treat- 
ment of goods imported from Cuba and the 
Philippines. The British Commonwealth 
countries are allowed to continue their-pre- 
ferred tariff treatment, one with another. 
Under the same rule, the French Union and 
the Benelux countries may perpetuate their 
tariff preference blocs. 

Though the general GATT rule prohibits 
export and import quotas, a member nation 
may regulate the export of goods important 
to its defense. So-called underdeveloped 
countries may impose import quotas or other 
restrictions if necessary to protect a domestic 
industry in arising gencral living standards. 
Any member nation may withdraw a tariff 
concession or apply import restrictions if 
the member considers such action necessary 
to prevent a drain on its dollar reserves. 

GATT critics complain that these excep- 
tions, particularly the loopholes for under- 
developed nations, remove much of the rec- 
iprocity from what is supposed to be a 
reciprocal arrangement. The reason: The 
United States is the most prosperous of the 
34 member nations. Thus the exceptions, 
when applied, add up to discrimination 


against the United States. 
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LITTLE USED LOOPHOLE 


The principal loophole available for re- 
lieg of United States industries lies in the 
escape clause, which is spelled out in the 
Trade Act and is also incorporated in GATT. 
Under this procedure, member countries may 
withdraw a tariff concession or otherwise im- 
pose restrictions on goods being imported to 
the detriment of a domestic industry. Act- 
ually the escape clause is used sparingly. 
The United States has taken advantage of 
it under GATT only four times, and no other 
member has used it at all. 


But the real basis for Congressional oppo- 
sition to GATT—and OTfC—lies in the age- 
old struggle between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of Government. How far, 
for example, should Congress go in delegat- 
ing its powers over tariffs and interstate and 
foreign commerce to the Executive? And, 
once delegated, should the Executive redele-: 
gate its authority to an international agency 
that can make rules to which Congress is 
morally committed? 

These are not altogether theoretical ques- 
tions. The United States has a law, for in- 
stance, that provides for import quotas on 
farm products being imported to the detri- 
ment of domestic farm price support pro- 
grams. This statute violates both the letter 
and the spirit of GATT. It is true that 
American representatives to the recent Gene- 
va conference, which adopted several amend- 
ments to GATT, obtained a waiver that per- 
mits the United States to violate the agree- 
ment by limiting imports under this section 
of United States farm law. But why, ask 
the critics; should the GATT countries have 
authority to write rules that require such 
a waiver? 

Right now, there is pending in Congress a 
bill to reclassify hardboard for international 
trade purposes. This measure would re- 
move hardboard from its present paper 
product category and classify it as a wood 
product. A tariff increase would accom- 
pany the reclassification. But if Congress 
passes the proposed law, the legislators would 
be violating GATT’s principles. 

Suppose Congress authorizes United States 
membership in OTC—and by inference en- 
dorses GATT—wouid it not be making a 
moral commitment to reject the hardboard 
bill and to repeal the provision for restrict- 
ing farm imports? It is such questions as 
these that lawmakers, even now, are asking 
themselves. 


Or take the case of Czechoslovakia. A pro- 
vision of the 1951 extension of the Trade Act 
directed the President “to take such action 
as is necessary” to withdraw trade-agreement 
concessions to imports from Communist- 
dominated countries. Thereafter, the United 
States, instead of acting unilaterally, asked— 
and got—GATT permission to cancel con- 
cessions to Czechoslovakia. Here again, the 
GATT critics want to know why the United 
States should ask permission of 33 other 
countries to carry out a law passed by 
Congress. 

THE RIGHT TO VIOLATE 


By disassociating themselves from GATT 
in each reciprocal trade-extension bill, the 
House and Senate in a broad political sense 
are leaving themselves a free hand to violate 
GATT. But would they not be surrender- 
ing this freedom by okaying OTC—even 
though, technically, they would still have a 
right to violate GATT? 

There is still another basic reason for Con- 
gress’ reluctance to endorse GATT. ‘This re- 
luctance goes back to OTC's predecessor pro- 
posal by former President Truman for an 
International Trade Organization. The pres- 
ent OTC plan bears little resemblance to the 
ill-fated ITO scheme. ITO would have in- 
corporated GATT as one chapter under a 
preamble that would have committed mem- 
ber countries to follow national as well as 
international policies designed to foster full 
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employment, higher living standards, and 
the like. 

Conspicuously missing from the present 
proposals are old ITO chapters dealing with 
domestic labor and business practices, to 
name a couple of examples. Mr, Eisenhower 
pointedly noted in his recent message on 
OTC that American representatives to Ge- 
neva went with specific instructions to re- 
ject all efforts to expand the functions of 
the new organization to fields other than 
trade. This mandate the OTC and the 
slightly-revised GATT appear to follow. 

Even so, the GATT countries themselves 
have the power to amend its rules. And 
once Congress ratifies OTC, could not some 
future GATT conference, perhaps under 
some future administration, rewrite the 
agreement to cover the explosive chapters 
that caused Congress to reject Mr. Truman's 
ITO? 

These, too, are questions that Congress will 
want answered when administration officials 
journey to Capitol Hill to make their case 
for OTC. 


~ 


Government: It’s Better Than You Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I was privileged to attend the an- 
nual award ceremony of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
was held at the Sylvan Theater on the 
Washington Monument Grounds at 
10:30 a. m. 

A very worthwhile and inspiring ad- 
dress was made by our colleague, Hon. 
CLIFFORD R. Hope, of Kansas. Congress- 
man Hore has served on the House Agri- 
culture Committee longer than any other 
Member and it was indeed fitting that 
he be chosen to address this annual 
award ceremony. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be made a part of the RECORD 
today: 

GOVERNMENT: It’s BETTER THAN You THINK 

The annual presentation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture awards to those who 
have made an outstanding contribution to 
Government is an ideal occasion on which 
to talk about Government, about how good 
our Government really is. On the basis of 
my experience, I long ago concluded that 
Government is better—far better—than most 
realize, and I believe it is unfortunate that 
people generally are not aware of this fact. 
I am certain the cause of good government 
would be better served if we found more 
Opportunities—like this one—to emphasize 
the good, the decent, the constructive 
aspects of Government. 

It is all too seldom that one hears a good 
word for the Government or for those who 
work for it. I'm speaking now of Govern- 
ment as a whole, the executive and admin- 
istrative agencies of which you are a part, 
the judiciary and the Congress. All are 
€ssential parts of the governmental structure 
Set up by our forefathers. They are equal 
and coordinate, and one cannot be attacked 
and seriously weakened without affecting the 
entire structure. 

Tt is not strange that we hear so few good 
Words for Government when nearly every 
paeazine, Paper, or book one picks up or 

Toadcast one hears trumpets the latest 
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wrongdoing of Government. Certainly if 
anyone ever speaks or writes well of Gov- 
ernment or politics he rarely makes the 
headlines or the front page. The Congress, 
the departments, and agencies can turn in 
a creditable performance day after day, week 
in and week out, with never a kind word 
or a pat on the back for a job well done. 
Yet let there be one slip, and the roof 
falls in. 

To listen to some, you could well believe 
that Congress is completely under the con- 
trol of sinister rightist pressure groups and 
their well-paid hirelings. From others you 
could assume that Congress is influenced 
only by leftist forces who deliberately seek 
to wreck the country by wild spending 
schemes and unsound economic and social 
reforms. That Congress might have a mind 
and will of its own escapes attention. 

From the comments and criticism which 
we hear of Federal agencies, one could well 
get the idea that Government personnel is 
made up of men and women who work for 
Government only because they are incapable 
of finding a job outside of Government. I 
believe the greatest injustice paid to any 
group of workers in the country is the Na- 
tion’s failure to appreciate and think well of 
the efforts of those who work—and work 
hard—for Government. 

I believe that our political and govern- 
mental institutions are good and I believe 
this irrespective of the scandals that can be 
uncovered or the articles that can be writ- 
ten and the speeches given to the contrary. 
I base my conclusion on 28 years of experi- 
ence in the Congress and in working with 
Federal agencies. 

But too many people accept the idea that 
1 scandal, 1 piece of wrongdoing in Govern- 
ment is constructive proof that all is bad. 
The rotten apple is assumed to have 
spoiled the entire barrel. Too many believe 
that inefficiency and corruption in politics 
and Government is like an iceberg—that the 
largest part of it is submerged and lurks 
beneath the water unseen. 

I do not believe the analogy is relevant. 
Instead it seems to me that disclosures of 
wrongdoing is proof that the processes of 
Government are working well, that Govern- 
ment cleanses itself. Very little that is cor- 
rupt goes undetected. For this reason I 
believe that the disclosure of wrongdoing 
should give us greater not lesser faith in 
the goodness of our governmental institu- 
tions. 

For proof that Government is better than 
generally believed one can look to the great 
bulk of work involving knotty, intricate, 
complex problems that gets done by Gov- 
ernment in a routine way without fuss or 
fanfare. As we all know, most work of 
Government gets done well and only a small 
fraction of the total causes headlines. 

While some seem to believe that the Fed- 
eral service is staffed with lazy and incom- 
petent personnel those of us who know Gov- 
ernment see differently. We know the Gov- 
ernment worker as a person who believes in 
what he is doing, who works hard to do the 
best job of which he is capable, who is a 
good citizen, and who contributes fully to 
the community in which he lives. My con- 
clusion that Government is better than gen- 
erally realized is based to a great extent on 
my personal acquaintance with hundreds of 
Government workers who are dedicated to 
their jobs and who are a credit to our Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe that anyone who has an opportu- 
nity to see the Federal Government in action 
will form a favorable opinion of it and its 
employees. Let me give you an example, 
Mr. James C, Worthy came to Washington 
early in the Eisenhower administration to 
take a position as administrative assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce. He left an im- 
portant position with one of the largest 
business enterprises in America. Last Janu- 
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ary when, after rendering eminent service to 
the Government, he resigned to return to his 
old company, he made this statement in the 
course of an address entitled “The Federal 
Service, Its Problems and Its Future,” and I 
quote, “I shall always be thankful for the 
friends I have made here, in high positions 
and low; friends who have made my task 
easier and my life richer. I have come to 
have a tremendous respect, not only for the 
appointive officials of this administration, 
but for the members of the career service. I 
hope that as I go back to private life I will 
be able to help correct some of the mistaken 
impressions which prevail in certain quar- 
ters about the kind of people who work for 
Government. I can say in all sincerity that 
for hard work and patient devotion it would 
be hard to find their equal in any line of 
endeavor.” 

It is a tragedy that more people do not 
realize how good our Government is. I say 
it is a tragedy, because it keeps us from re- 
alizing the extent to which the American 
dream is coming true. Nearly two centuries 
ago the Founding Fathers established here a 
Government dedicated to freedom and to the 
belief in God and the dignity of man. It 
was their thought that here under freedom 
and self-government man would achieve his 
highest being, his highest standard of living, 
peace and contentment. An essential aspect 
of the dream was that man would always 
search for the truth and his basic tools 
would be freedom of speech and thought. As 
mankind today looks ahead into the un- 
known future, its greatest source of courage 
and hope should be the realization that it 
has made unparalleled progress toward 
making this dream come true. American 
self-government and freedom has been an 
outstanding success. Self-government has 
been, in fact, one of our greatest achieve- 
ments, and we are making more rapid prog- 
ress than the pessimists want us to believe. 
I believe it is important to recognize this 
progress, to recognize how well we have done 
and to turn deaf ears to the cynics. 

And one of the important things we can- 
not overlook is that this Government, set up 
175 years ago for 13 small colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard with about 3 million in- 
habitants, is functioning well today for the 
mightiest Nation the world has ever known, 
with 165 million people and with a myriad 
of problems which could never have been 
foreseen by the Founding Fathers. 

Although I believe government and poli- 
tics is much better than the critics ever 
suggest, I must make it clear that I am not 
opposed to criticism—that is, constructive 
criticism of things that are wrong and that 
need correcting. Criticism has been a most 
essential factor in the progress we have made 
in government and politics. Instead of less 
criticism, we need more, providing it is of 
the right kind. 

In -our scheme of things the purpose of 
criticism is to correct and improve—to elimi- 
nate the improper so that the good can 
endure and develop. The purpose of criti- 
cism, like free speech, of which it is a part, 
is to help us as a self-governing free people 
to find that which we can believe in—that 
which we can regard as true. : 

Criticism, whether it is of art, of science, 
or of politics, should serve in the search for 
truth. Its end is not criticism for the sake 
of criticism, but truth. Toa disturbing ex- 
tent, however, criticism in this country is 
losing touch with this purpose. Today 
criticism too frequently is based on blind 
obstructionism, out-and-out appeal to emo- 
tional prejudice, irrational name calling, and 
a desire to destroy someone’s character just 
because he happens to disagree, even though 
it can be out of intelligent disagreement the 
truth might emerge. 

For another thing we have become overly 
opinionated—too sure what we believe now 
is the eternal, everlasting truth. The overly 
opinionated only search for facts and argu- 
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ments to prove that they are right. So we 
use the right to criticize to prove that we 
are right and not as a conscientious means 
to search out the truth. Said another way, 
I believe there is a growing tendency to place 
too much emphasis on proving that we are 
right rather than in finding what is right. 

I think the growing tendency for criticism 
to generate into irresponsible bombast and 
smear keeps us from fully realizing all the 
good there is in our culture and in our 
Government and political life. Once in a 
while we should be able to help those who 
are doing all they can to improve govern- 
ment and its processes with a word of en- 
couragement—a word to the effect that they 
are making progress and that their work is 
worthwhile. 

For years now serious-minded people have 
concerned themselves with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an employer. I believe this ob- 
jective would be helped by placing greater 
emphasis on the good in government; on the 
fact that government is good—is better than 
we think. People—all people—have a basic 
inner need for believing their work is impor- 
tant and their effort is appreciated. 

On this point let me quote again from Mr. 
Worthy’s able and significant address. He 
said, and I quote, “The Government worker 
will exert himself to the utmost, if necessary 
under severe difficulties, if he feels that those 
in authority recognize the importance of 
what he is doing and are giving him the sup- 
port he needs. But if the value of his work 
is questioned—or worse, if he is attacked 
directly or by implication as an unnecessary 
burden on the public payroll—he is deprived 
of the chief incentive he has for diligent, 
conscientious effort.” 

What is a better way to raise the morale of 
government, improve the government service, 
than to place ever greater emphasis upon the 
great things government is doing? 

You who work for the Government have 
every reason to be proud of your work and 
the country has every reason to be proud of 
you. The giving of these annual awards 
certainly is a symbol representing the good 
in government and for this hour at least 
we can all be certain beyond any shadow of 
doubt that government is good, is better than 
most think. 

What I have been saying applies to Federal 
Government service generally. I want to de- 
vote the rest of my time to saying something 
about the men and women who work in the 
Department of Agriculture. During my more 
than 28 years in Washington I have been 
thrown in closer touch with them both here 
and in the field than with any other group 
of Government employees and I have come 
to have for them a feeling not only of respect 
but admiration. 

I presume that there is no department of 
Government which is any broader in the 
scope of its activities or which touches the 
daily life of the people as closely as the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I am sure there is a general feeling on the 
part of the public that the Department of 
Agriculture is primarily an agency to help 
farmers find a solution for their problems, 
and so it is. ‘But very few realize how much 
the increased efficiency in agriculture which 
has been brought about through the Depart- 
ment’s activities is reflected in benefits to the 
public. 

The standard of living of any country de- 
pends upon what proportion of its popula- 
tion is needed to. produce the necessities of 
life—food and clothing particularly. In the 
most backward nations it still requires 80 
or 85 percent of the people to produce these 
bare necessities. Here in America the in- 
dustry of agriculture has become so efficient 
that only about 13 percent of our people 
now live on farms and some of these are en- 
gaged in agriculture only part time. 
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This means that all the rest of our people 
except those in the transportation 
and distribution of agricultural commodities 
are free to produce, transport, and distribute 
the goods and supplies which add to the 
amenities of life and enable us to maintain 
what we call the American standard of liv- 
ing. It has given us all the luxuries and 
conveniences of modern life like good roads, 
automobiles, air transportation, radio, tele- 
vision, air conditioning, our far-flung educa- 
tional system, and our churches with their 
wide religious and welfare activities. 


Let me point out also that in spite of the 
small number now engaged in agriculture 
the people of America as a whole are better 
fed, and better clothed than those of any 
other nation past or present. More than that 
such great advances have been made in the 
preservation, precooking, and improved pack- 
aging of food products that I am informed 
that American housewives spend about one- 
third as much time in the preparation of 
foods in the home as was the case only a few 
years ago. 

All of these things to which I have made 
reference are not due entirely to the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They are 
due in part to the fact that we have farm- 
ers who are able and willing and intelligent 
enough to take advantage of the great dis- 
coveries which have been made in agricul- 
tural research. They are due in part to 
merchanization, they are partly due to the 
progressive work of agricultual distributors 
and food processors. But all of these activi- 
ties tie in with the work of the Department 
of Agriculture and were it not for its activi- 
ties and the leadership which it has fur- 
nished, much of what has been done would 
not have been accomplished. So it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that although the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was set up primarily to 
deal with the problems of farmers that the 
general public and the nonfarming popula- 
tion have received greater benefits than 
farmers from its work and activities. 


Yours is a Department of great traditions 
of which you may well be proud. In the 
earlier days of its history its scientific and 
research activties constituted a greater pro- 
portion of the Department’s work than now. 
Changes in the structure of agriculture it- 
self, particularly in the fields of marketing 
and finance have enlarged the activities of 
the Department beyond the fields of re- 
search and education so that they now in- 
clude such subjects as credit, price stabili- 
zation, crop insurance, regulatory matters, 
and others which are important in these 
times. All of which means that the Depart- 
ment has been kept up to date as a service 
institution. 

No one can study the early history of this 
Department without getting a thrill from 
the work of men like Harvey W. Wiley, Peter 
Collier, L. O. Howard, Theobald Smith, Char- 
les Warden Stiles, Marion Dorait, William 
Orton, Seaman A. Knapp, and Clifford Pin- 
chot, to mention only a few of many. 

And in passing it should be said that the 
research work done by some of these men 
while primarily for the benefit of agriculture 
brought about some of our greatest advan- 
ces in general science as well as in the field 
of medicine. Thus again illustrating. the 
benefits which the public in general has re- 
ceived from the Department of Agriculture. 

Yes, there were giants in the early days of 
the Department and there are giants now in 
all of its varied fields of activity. Some of 
them are here today to receive this recog- 
nition of the great service which they as 
public servants have rendered on behalf of 
a better America and a better world. There 
are others here who have received well 
merited recognition on previous occasions 
of this kind and there are others whose out- 
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standing work will bring them here as re- 
cipients of these awards in the future. 
These awards recognize the achievements 
of men and women who have rendered out- 
standing and extraordinary public serv- 
ice. They will serve as an inspiration and 
an incentive to everyone in the Department 
for continued efficient and faithful work in 


-` the field in which he is engaged. They will 


bring to light in future years the work of 
others whose devotion to duty should re- 
ceive recognition and last but not least, they 
furnish assurance and call attention to the 
fact that there is no more honest, loyal, hard 
working and dedicated group in our Nation 
than the career employees of the Federal 
Government. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only whon the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to excced 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940), 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. Abram H. 
Hopkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Memo- 
rial Day, May 30, 1955, I attended a dis- 
trict meeting of rural letter carriers and 
ladies’ auxiliary at Fairystone Park in 
Patrick County, Va., and had the pleas- 
ant privilege of hearing a very able ad- 
dress by the Honorable Abram H. Hop- 
kins, judge of the 13th judicial circuit 
court, Rocky Mount, Va. Judge Hop- 
kins is a distinguished member of the 
judiciary of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following text of Judge Hop- 
kins’ address: 


AMERICA 


Ladies and gentlemen, we read on the 
Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed to 
me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Equality of opportunity which America be- 
stows on every baby born on her soil has em- 
powered the sons of the farmer and the sons 
of the laborer to attain the highest pinnacles 
of success, both in the fields of business and 
in the affairs of state. 

Indeed, the god of fate seems to have been 
ever vigilant in searching the cabins of the 
poor for boys and girls upon whom to bestow 
his blessings. 

America now marches in the vanguard of 
world civilization. The inventive genius of 
our scientists has brought to the home of 
the laborer and the farmer, luxuries un- 
dreamed of by kings and potentates of 150 
years ago. American citizens now enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the history of 
man. Not only do we enjoy the pleasures 
that come from the ownership of material 
things, but our achievements in the arts of 
war and of peace have been phenominal. 

The genius of our writers has enriched the 
literature of the world. The heroic feats 
achieved by our men in the late War of 
the Hemisphere have lifted mankind to a 
new dignity and will be inscribed forever on 
the epic pages of history. 

Everywhere we see the elements harnessed 
by American genius and subjected to the 
Service of man. Indeed, there is no place on 
the continent where the spirit is not lifted 
and inspired by the evidences of the dynamic 
force of a great and puissant nation, 

ly, when we relax from our toil and at- 
tempt to visualize the magnitude of our 
country’s achievements, whether we view 
a kaleidoscopic drama from the Golden 
i ate, amid the wheat fields of the West, or 
rom the banks of the Potomac. 
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“God’s voice seems to say, 
Well hast thou done, 
Frail child of clay.” 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 


America is now the richest Nation in the 
world. Wealth is important in the lives of 
men and of nations; it is the fertilizer of 
civilization. The financial genius of our 
country has contributed much to the happi- 
ness and well-being of our people, but there 
are some things more important than wealth, 
and among these are justice and liberty. 
This Nation is dedicated to justice and lib- 
erty. Our forefathers, resisting a proposed 
arbitrary tax on tea, defied their king and 
wrote into the Declaration of Independence, 
the creed of America: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed * ,* *.” 

The thoroughness with which the spirit 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in the Bill of Rights has become 
absorbed into the conscious being of our 
people, is our greatest estate. It has been 
the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar of 
fire by night, which has guided America to its 
present state of eminence. 

It may be said without exaggeration that 
equality of opportunity, made possible by 
our Constitution, is the gods’ most precious 
gift. It has made possible the American way 
of life, and the American way of life is the 
Archimedean lever which has lifted the 
world. ; 

If we are to continue our onward march, 
these principles and ideals must be held 
sacrosanct. The right to achieve must de- 
pend on ability, and not on the will of a 
despot. The road leading to distinction 
must be the road of service and honor, and 
not the road of sycophancy. The door of op- 
portunity must be kept open so that the 
ragged boy from the mud cabin beyond the 
mountains may let his spirit soar and dream 
dreams. 

If some calamity should destroy all our 
material possessions, American courage, 
American genius and American ideals would 
soon build upon her ruins a greater, nobler 
America. But, if some subversive influence 
should destroy our ideals, our people would 
commence their backward trek to the cabins 
in the forest. 

To preserve American ideals, the parents of 
11 million men sent their sons to foreign 
lands to battle against arbitrary power with 
the silent admonition of the Spartan mother 
of old: “Return with your shield or return 
not at all.” Some of these men now “sleep 
on fame’s eternal camping ground.” Some 
returned, old beyond their years, holding in 
their quivering hands the Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of liberty, its beauteous folds 
floating in the winds, tattered, but unstained. 

The price of liberty is too dear to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of political expediency. 

At this point, it is well for us to bear in 
mind that peace hath her problems, her vic- 
tories and her defeats—no less stupendous, 
no less hazardous than war. 

The battlefield is not the only place where 
liberty may be won or lost. Liberty may be 
won or lost at the ballot boxes, in the Halls 
of Congress, or in the legislative assemblies, 


The battle between the defenders of liberty 
on the one hand, and the ambitious seeking 
arbitrary power on the other, never ceases. 
Woe unto the defenders of liberty when they 
slumber too long in their tents. 

We should ever bear in mind that where 
there is liberty, there is no arbitrary power— 
that where there is arbitrary power, there is 
no liberty. 

Perhaps the most perfect government that 
ever existed was the old Jewish theocracy. 
God decreed, and his servants executed. 
While liberty and justice reigned, Judea pro- 
duced poets and warriors who will challenge 
the admiration of posterity by the greatness 
of their achievements, but the cupidity and 
ambitions of mankind did not suffer it long 
to survive in its purity. 

The people surrendered their lives and 
self-control to arbitrary power, and the 
spirit of liberty took her flight from the hills 
of Judea, never toreturn. The ruthless hand 
of arbitrary power crushed out the spirit of 
patriotism, and with it the fire of genius, 
which had made her people the admiration 
of the world. 


I shall not prolong this paper with histori- 
cal illustrations, but when we read the his- 
tory of decadent nations, we find that arbi- 
trary power and liberty cannot live together 
in the same State. We find further that 
whenever and wherever arbitrary power 
reigns supreme, the people atrophy and 
decay. 

We frequently hear it said that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. This state- 
ment is only partially true. Liberty cannot 
be maintained without vigilance, superb 
courage, superior intelligence, and the will- 
ingness to sacrifice self for something great- 
er than self—our country. 

All these are the price of liberty. 

THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


I believe the American democracy to be the 
greatest contribution ever made by the 
minds of men to the science of government. 
A representative government such as we 
have in America was unknown to the patri- 
ots, priests, and judges of the Jews. It is 
said that the Greeks and Romans “trembled 
on the verge of a representative government, 
but never fully attained it.” In our attempt 
to catch the spirit of our Constitution, it is 
necessary that we view the scenes as they 
existed immediately before, during and fol- 
lowing the American Revolution, and en- 
deavor to understand the social and eco- 
nomical forces which motivated our people 
and inspired our statesmen in their en- 
deavor to create a workable and permanent 
union, 

The mechanics of our Government was de- 
signed to prevent future generations from 
being ruled by arbitrary power. Indeed, the 
studied purpose of each and every clause, 
each and every phrase contained in the 
charter was to circumvent and preclude the 
ambitious and the mighty from establish- 
ing arbitrary power with which to degrade 
the dignity of man, 

The originality manifested in the shaping 
of our charter did not consist so much in 
inventing something new, as in the unique 
method by which the desirable features of 
other governments gleaned from the phi- 
losophers of the past were given life and or- 
ganized into a vital force designed to pro- 
mote “The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 
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Jefferson wrote into the Declaration of 
Independence that “All men are created free 
and equal,” the spirit of which is embodied 
in our Constitution. Jefferson never in- 
tended to say (as some claim) that all of us 
are endowed by nature with equal abilities, 
but he did intend to assert that the American 
Government, acting in its governmental ca- 
pacity, never should do any official act which 
might impede or prevent any child from de- 
veloping the talents bestowed on him by 
nature. 

No man is equal in every particular to 
any other man; our talents differ from one 
another as much as our physical features. 
Indeed, it would be a most drab world if we 
were all equal. If I had no superiors, we 
would have no electric current, no tele- 
phones, no automobiles, no great writers. 
We would not be able to sit in our libraries 
and listen to Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, 
I am truly grateful for the great benefits con- 
ferred upon mankind by the masterminds of 
the past. I am thankful to that all-wise 
Providence which has bestowed upon me the 
privileges of enjoying the luxuries made pos- 

ible by my superiors. 

I am violently opposed to regimentation, 
or to any system, whether State or national, 
which muzzles the spirit of man. More than 
I want life, itself, I want to preserve for 
posterity, a government which guarantees to 
every boy, an equal opportunity to develop 
his talents, whatever they might be, in what- 
ever field he may desire, whether his desire 
be to become a bootblack, a bank president, 
or the President of the United States. It was 
a denial of these rights which brought about 
the bloodshed and guillotine of the French 
Revolution. It was the guaranty of these 
rights which has made America the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

As much as we love liberty, we must realize 
that complete liberty is only enjoyed among 
uncivilized tribes. We must remember that 
our liberty ends where the rights of others 
begin and that these rights and liberties 
must necessarily be contracted or expanded 
to meet the exigencies of our changing civili- 
vation. By way of illustration, when our 
forefathers went west, they were permitted 
to drive their oxen in the middle of the road, 
but American genius gave to us a horseless 
buggy, and now our liberty has been cur- 
tailed and we are required to drive on the 
right half of the road. But, no one would 
contend that this curtailment of our liberty 
has not proven to be to the mutual advan- 
tage of all. 

“Liberty and justice,” says Plato, “must be 
cistributed to all.” Justice and liberty must 
not only be distributed to all, but it is the 
duty of government to see that justice is not 
denied to its humblest citizens. It, there- 
fore, becomes the duty of government func- 
tioning within its proper domain, not only to 
endeavor to coordinate and harmonize the 
divergent interest of this country to the mu- 
tual advantage of all, but to use its strong 
powers to see that no one faction, whether 
it be in the fields of industry or politics, 
gets a strong hold on the other. 

Truly, America’s achievements during the 
last war is the world’s miracle. Our people, 
from the humblest cottage, to the proudest 
estate, were tested by fire and emerged with 
their patriotism unsinged. The war was 
won by all our social and economical classes. 
The fruits of victory must be preserved and 
enjoyed by all our social and economic 
classes. 

Whether we like it or not, whether we 
think these regulations wise or unwise, the 
ruthless individualism which brought about 
the economic cataclysm of 1932 when our 
economic world was without form and void 
has been driven from our continent. 


“The moving finger writes and having writ; 
Moves on and all thy piety and wit 

Cannot lure it back or cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 
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Twenty years ago, when we traveled over 
Virginia, we saw farms spotted with broom 
sage, corroded hills, and evidence of poverty 
and dejection on every side. Now, these cor- 
roded hills and broom-sage fields are green 
with improved clovers, and we see white- 
faced cattle fattening in lush pastures. 

Twenty years ago, in the home of the 
laborer we saw bare rooms, empty cupboards, 
disheartened parents; ragged, emaciated, and 
depressed children. Today, in those same 
homes, we see the modern conveniences, com- 
fortable furniture, happy and contented par- 
ents, children well dressed, vigorous bodies, 
buoyant with hope for the future and the Joy 
of living. 

The rights and liberties of our people can- 
not be protected without a certain degree 
of government supervision and government 
control. 

Indeed it is said that every segment of 
society is now receiving aid either directly 
or indirectly from the Federal Government. 

Every substantial segment of society-is so 
affiliated and correlated with every other 
segment that no one segment can be re- 
duced to a mere subsistence level without 
impoverishing and devitalizing every other 
segment. 

The wisdom of these socialistic features 
are now recognized by the best brains of 
both political parties. 

Indeed it sometimes seems to me that the 
President might be leaning a little too far 
to the left. 

I do not possess the basic facts and knowl- 
edge necessary to enable me to form a definite 
conviction about all of our governmental 
problems. When I was young I thought 
there were many positives. I am now con- 
vinced that God has so ordered the forces of 
nature that there are no positives and that 
everything is relative. Truly, this is a period 
when our lawmaking bodies are confronted 
with mighty problems calling for the best 
thought of our people. In concluding this 
phase of my talk I wish to leave with you 
the following: 

We read in mythology that when the sun 
gave leave to Phaeton to drive his chariot 
he said to him: 

“If you ascend too high, you will burn the 
heavenly mansions; if you descend too low, 
you will reduce the earth to ashes; do not 
drive to the right, you will meet there with 
the constellation of the serpent; avoid 
going to much to the left, you will there 
fall in with that of the altar: keep in the 
middle.” 


MUST CHOOSE RETWEEN LIBERTY AND 
COMMUNISM 


America must choose between freedom 
under our Constitution or slavery under 
communism. Let our Government refuse 
to look after her own; let her refuse to enact 
those laws which promote the happiness 
and well-being of our people, let her re- 
nounce all of our social gains and return 
to the ruthless individualism of 1932, then 
the Communists will be the pallbearers at 
the funeral of our Republic. 

In my investigation of communism, what 
I once saw dimly or with a blurred vision, 
now stands out as clearly as a steel engrav- 
ing. 

We find that communism is an infectious 
disease produced by a poisonous virus which 
mainly attacks people with empty bellies. 
The cure is to fill the bellies with food. 

Hunger enfeebles the body, impairs the 
mind, dethrones the reason, destroys the 
will, and renders one as helpless to resist 
the will of the temptor offering food as in- 
aminate clay is to resist the will of the 
potter. 

No government owes to any able-bodied 
man a living, but every government owes 
to every citizen an opportunity to earn an 
honest living. The storms and winds will 
not prevail against a nation that performs 
well this basic function of government. The 
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nation that neglects this function is doomed 
to atrophy and decay. 

Not only does the above statement accord 
with our own observation, but history will 
testify unanimously to its verity. 

It was the neglect of France to perform 
these functions of government which 
brought about the conditions that made 
the French Revolution inevitable. 

It was the neglect of Germany to perform 
these duties that produced a Hitler. 

It was hunger and want that existed in 
Russia during the latter part of the reign 
of Czar Nicholas, while under the hypnotic 
spell of the crazy monk, Rasputin, that 
brought about the overthrow of the govern- 
ment and made the Russian people an easy 
prey for communism. 

What I especially wish to evince is that 
if a nation is to remain powerful, it must 
not only be ever vigilant to defend itseif 


against the encroachments. of foreign éne- 


mies, but it must be equally vigilant in the 
administration of justice. 

History teaches that great armies and giant 
navies will not avail to maintain a nation's 
strength where the moral courage and pa- 
triotic fervor of its people are permitted to 
decay. A 

This spirit was expressed by the old barons 
of Arogan. “We,” said the barons, “who 
are each of us as good as you and who are 
all together more powerful than you, promise 
obedience if you maintain our rights and 
liberties.” 

If our Government holds sacred those fun- 
damental principles of liberty and justice 
enunciated in our Constitution by keeping 
the ballot box untainted by the poison of 
arbitrary power, then what Shakespeare said 
of England may be said of America: 

“The American Nation will never lie pros- 
trate at the feet of a conqueror.” 


Evolving Policy Over Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 26, 


1955: 
EvOLVING POLICY OvER FORMOSA 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The war scare over For- 
mosa, which held Washington in its grip 6 
weeks ago, is now almost wholly dissolved. 

This does not mean that the danger is 
passed, that the possibility of attack is no 
longer present, or that the 7th Fleet is 
not remaining on the alert. It does mean 
that the imminence of a Red Chinese strike 
either at the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
the Matsus or directly at Formosa has great- 
ly receded and that the outlook is more and 
more on the side of a de facto cease-fire. 

I would not at all suggest that the For- 
mosa war scare had no foundation. To the 
contrary, it did have foundation, and I sus- 
pect that one of the reasons Chou En-lai is 
talking less about the offshore islands and. 
making fewer military gestures toward the 
Formosa Strait is because the United States 
reacted so vigorously and so visibly as it did. 

And why has the war scare receded, why 
have the voices in Communist China become 
somewhat less truculent, somewhat less ag- 
gressive? Obviously, it is not safe to offer 
a dogmatic answer—who can say what’s in- 
side the Communist mind? But those who 
are closest to the situation are convinced 
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that three factors exerted the greatest influ- 
ence. They are: 

1. The evidence at the Bandung Confer- 
ence that the great majority of Afro-Asian 
countries were critical of Red China’s aggres- 
siveness and the desire of Chou En-lai to 
demonstrate to them that Red China was a 
reliable neighbor. 

2. The influence of the Soviet Union, 
which appears to have been counseling the 
Chinese Communists not to risk getting into 
war with the United States—a war which 
would likely involve the U.S. S. R. 

8. Red China’s fear of the atomic bomb. 
This factor is not alone cited by United 
States policymakers. It is cited by allied 
diplomats in Washington who frankly say 
that they think that fear of the atomic bomb 
has been a principal deterrent against an at- 
tack on Formosa. They incline to the view 
that in this instance, at least, the threat of 
“massive retaliation’—which really means 
selective retaliation against particular tar- 
gets—has paid off. 

The fact is that while President Eisen- 
hower never said that atomic weapons would 
be used to repel a Communist attack on For- 
mosa, he never said they wouldn't. This left 
Red China in grave doubt as to what would 
happen. The consensus here is that the 
Chinese Communists feared that extensive 
atomic retaliation would set back their in- 
dustrialization program at least a decade and 
decided not to take the risk. 

The lull, of course, gives the Chinese Na- 
tionalists the opportunity to strengthen 
their own position and it gives the United 
States and Chiang Kai-shek time to try to 
come to an agreement over the defense of 
Quemoy and the Matsus. I believe that the 
developing attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment can be accurately stated in these 
terms: 

The United States intends to hold Formosa 
at all cost against any attack. 

We believe that Chiang Kai-shek has every 
right and every reason to defend Quemoy and 
the Matsus from the Communists and we 
would be glad to see him use American mili- 
tary equipment, which has been provided to 
him, for the best and, we would hope, suc- 
cessful defense of the offshore islands. 

The United States does not agree that the 
Nationalist retention of Quemoy and the 
Matsus is indispensable to the military de- 
Tense of Formosa. 

The United States agrees that if Chiang 
gave up the offshore islands without fighting, 
it would be a grave, if not fatal, blow to Na- 
tionalist morale, but we also believe that if 
Chiang puts up vigorous, meaningful resist- 
ance to such an attack but is finally forced 
to abandon Quemoy and the Matsus to su- 
Perior strength. such a course need not ad- 
versely affect the esprit de corps of the Na- 
tionalist Government and forces on Formosa. 

President Eisenhower does not wish to be- 
Come involved in a war over Quemoy and 
the Matsus but does not intend to give Chou 
En-lai the advantage of knowing what we 
Would ultimately do. 


Minimum Wage Legislation This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Morning I had the privilege of appear- 
ing before the House Committee on Edu- 
Sg is and Labor to speak in behalf of 


air minimum wage bill. 
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I believe the House Labor Committee 
is making a diligent effort to bring out 
minimum wage legislation so that all the 
Members of Congress can debate and 
vote on a new fair minimum wage before 
this session of Congress adjourns: 

MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION THIS SESSION 


Mr. Chairman, I am indeed happy that 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor has decided to hold hearings on in- 
creasing the minimum wage standards of the 
Nation. I firmly believe that it is highly es- 
sential to the economical interests of our 
Nation that minimum wage legislation be 
acted upon favorably and signed into law 
before this session of Congress adjourns. It 
is indeed unfortunate that President Eisen- 
hower has seen fit to recommend only an in- 
crease from the present 75 cent minimum up 
to 90 cents per hour. This falls far short of 
the economic needs for low income workers, 
especially considering the inflationary high 
cost of living which all families are sub- 
jected to at the present time. An increase 
to 90 cents an hour does not sufficiently cover 
the rise in the cost of living since the present 
75 cent minimum became law in 1949. A 
number of bills have been introduced, in- 
cluding H. R. 1818 which was filed by me 
several months ago, calling for an increase 
to $1.25 per hour. If the President’s recom- 
mendation of 90 cents an hour is enacted into 
law, the full-time worker would merely re- 
ceive an annual wage of less than $2,000 a 
year. It is apparent, considering the pres- 
ent high cost of living, that a man and 
wife with children cannot afford the bare 
necessities of life to his family on that 
meager income. It is estimated that the 
annual wage at $1.25 for 8 hours a day and 
5 days a week, would bring in an income of 
$2,500. This income would afford the aver- 
age family in the lower brackets a great im- 
provement in their status of living and give 
them an opportunity to enjoy at least a few 
privileges and necessities of life which they 
are compelled to forego under their present 
low income. It is estimated that the lowest 
income for a family living in high cost areas 
of the average metropolitan city should be 
at least $3,600 to $4,000 per year in order to 
meet the necessary living expenses for a 
family of five. 


Unfortunately, the wage scale in a num- 
ber of our States is far below other States, 
particularly those located in the southern 
areas of our country. The economic situa- 
tion in a great many of our Northern States 
today has deteriorated by reason of literally 
thousands of industries and factories moving 
into States which have a low wage scale. 
The Northeast Atlantic States have probably 
suffered more than any area in the country 
by reason of “runaway” industry closing their 
shops and factories and moving into certain 
Southern States in order to take advantage 
of substandard wages. This situation has 
been becoming worse during the last 5 or 6 
years until today, we have cities in the 
North that are suffering through critical 
unemployment brought about by “runaway” 
industry desirous of taking advantage of 
substandard wages. Only recently, I re- 
ceived a letter from a metal worker located 
at Indianapolis and stating that the top 
three floors of the factory where he is em- 
ployed has been closed and the machinery 
moved to Alabama. He also stated in the 
letter that over 250 employees have lost their 
jobs already and that it would be but a 
short time until the factory would be com- 
pletely closed and moved to the low-wage 
area. He also stated that the situation as 
it exists in the metal factory was no different 
than in several other industries in the In- 
dianapolis area, Unless the Congress takes 
some steps to improve this unjust and 
unfair distribution of wages throughout the 
country, our economy will suffer far more 
in the future than it has in the past by 
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reason of low-wage standards in certain 
areas. 

The greatest selling market for products 
manufactured in low-wage areas is in the 
States which have a high wage and large 
purchasing power. If unemployment is ram- 
pant in the high-wage States, the factories 
will eventually close in the low-wage States. 

We should not forget that one of the prin- 
ciple reasons for the great depression in 
the early 1930’s was the fact that our fac- 
tories and industries turned out products 
and discovered that the purchasing power 
of the country was so low that there was 
no market for our production. This brought 
about unemployment and the most devastat- 
ing shattering of our economy in the history 
of the Nation. 

Purchasing volume among wage earners 
is as essential for prosperity as purchasing 
power among the millions of farmers in 
America. After 1933, when our Government 
took steps to improve the economy of the 
wage earner and the farmer, our economy 
started to improve until we went into the 
greatest period of prosperity in our history. 

The great industrial areas of the 1920 
period learned a costly lesson when they 
discovered that low wages and low consumer 
income throughout America did not provide 
a market for steel and other manufactured 
products, 


The increase in the minimum-wage 
bracket was promised to the American peo- 
ple by both political parties in the recent 
election. In fact, Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell told the CIO convention in 1953 that he 
was shocked to learn that two-thirds of 
America’s 60 million workers were outside 
the wage-hour law. He further stated that 
the position of these exempt workers Was 
dangerously insecure, but also imperiled 
those covered by the 75-cent minimum-wage 
law. It is estimated that there are over 
7,500,000 retail workers and 5 million serv- 
ice-trade workers who are not covered by 
the present low minimum-wage base. The 
industries that are covered are often those 
industries in which unions are strong enough 
to enforce a wage rate for higher than the 
legal minimum, The industries exempted 
are precisely those where a long tradition 
of low pay, plus other factors, make it diffi- 
cult for the workers to organize and present 
their case effectively. Some folks have the 
false idea that if the minimum-wage rate 
is increased, there must be a broader ex- 
emption. That in effect, means that we 
must not have a minimum-wage base in any 
industry where the law would have a useful 
effect. Both the A. F. of L. and the CIO have 
proposed a $1.25 level and if this minimum- 
wage base is enacted, or something reason- 
ably close thereto, it would have the effect 
of pumping an enormous buying power into 
the hands of consumers, aid prosperity, and 
prove to be an effective barrier against the 
yeoccurrence of another depression. 

The Department of Labor survey in 
October 1951, showed that the annual in- 
come need for an average family was $3,812 
a year in New Orleans. In the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. on account of the increased cost 
of living, the essential family income would 
be $4,454. Yet, this family budget would 
be far more than the head of a family would 
make at $1.25 an hour. A full year’s work of 
2,000 hours at $1.25 minimum would yield 
only $2,500 compared to the $3,800 required 
for adequate family living in a city like New 
Orleans, 


The raising of minimum wage to a just 
level would indirectly bring about a great 
reduction in disease, crime, and slums. 
Heads of families who are compelled to bring 
up children with inadequate necessities of 
life, when children are compelled to go to 
work at an early age, when the family pro- 
ducers must work such long hours that he 
has no time for his home, his wife and his 
children, develops into a dangerous challenge 
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to the state of mind of millions of Americans 
who live under substandard conditions. It 
fails to recognize our Nation’s interest and 
welfare in human needs and the protection 
of the family is completely lost through 
poverty and lack of opportunity. 

I do hope the committee will, without 
Gelay, report out a substantial increase in 
the base minimum wage structure and in 
doing so, carry out the promises that both 
political parties made to the American people 
in the last election. 

It is my earnest hope that your committee 
act favorably so the bill can reach the House 
floor in the next 2 weeks. If the 435 Mem- 
bers of Congress are given an opportunity to 
debate, amend, and vote on a minimum wage 
bill, I am convinced they will reach a wage 
figure that will be fair and equitable to both 
employer and employee. 


Why I’m Glad I Live in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, 
1955, the Michigan Legislature passed a 
concurrent resolution proclaiming May 
15 to May 21, 1955, as Michigan Week. 
These days were set aside for the citi- 
zens of our great State to focus their 
attention to the social and economic re- 
sources of our State and to think of the 
many things that make Michigan a good 
place in which to live and work. 

For this celebration- the Michigan 
Railroads Association sponsored a state- 
wide essay contest on the subject Why 
Do You Like Michigan. 

I am very proud and happy that a 
junior student, Miss Kaye Dolan, of the 
William G. Mather High School, Munis- 
ing, Mich., won the first prize in this 
contest. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the essay writ- 
ten by my young constituent: 

Wry I’m GLAD I LIVE IN MICHIGAN 


Years ago the Indians had a story of how 
Michigan came to have its mittened shape. 
They believed that when the Great Spirit 
was forming the land, he put his hand down 
gently to steady the world. When he took 
it away, he had left behind his hand print, 
and that was Michigan. 

I like this little story, because it signifies 
to me all the opportunities and advantages I 
hold in the palm of my hand while I live 
in Michigan. 

Michigan is a picturesque State of hills 
and mountains, lowlying lands and swamps, 
virgin forests, rushing rivers, and thousands 
cf inland lakes. It has two great natural 
regions, the slender Upper Peninsula and 
the mitten-shaped Lower Peninsula. 

As a State, I feel that Michigan is tops 
and the envy of others in many ways. 
Sometimes I feel that I am boasting when 
I begin to enumerate them—yet most of us 
who enjoy and who matter-of-factly con- 
tribute our share to the heritage of a power- 
ful and progressive State, take it for granted. 

We are tops in making cars, mining iron 
and salt, growing cherries and beans, mak- 
ing chemicals and entertaining vacation visi- 
tors. 


Ours is the biggest State east of the Mis- 
sissippi in land and water area. We have 
the longest shoreline of any State in the 
Union, and we have more than 11,000 in- 
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land lakes for our summer and winter play- 
grounds. We're one of the fastest growing 
States in the Nation, and still growing strong. 
In fact, ours is the seventh largest State in 
population in the Nation. 

Ours is a State of beautiful homes, culti- 
vated fields, beautiful churches, and attrac- 
tive schools, factories, and busy cities. There 
are acres of farms with their big barns and 
farmhouses. We have orchards and oil wells, 
salt mines, and limestone quarries. We have 
miles of paved highways and shining rails, 
and skyways along which giant air liners 
and. transport planes fly. 

Michigan is one of the most popular vaca- 
tion States. Thousands of visitors come each 


year to its lakes, rivers, and healthful pine , 


forests to swim, fish, boat, and relax. Michi- 
gan is often referred to as the most naturally 
air-conditioned State in the Union because 
of its cool summer breezes and even climate. 
There are many beaches along the Great 
Lakes which are excellent for boating and 
hunting and fishing. “Snow trains” make it 
possible for those who live in the cities to 
enjoy the winter sports—skiing, skating and 
tobogganing, iceboating, and fishing through 
the ice.' Many visitors are attracted to the 
festivals and carnivals which celebrate 
everything in season—fish and flowers in 
spring, arts and crafts and the water in 
summer, fruits and other harvests in 
autumn, and ice and snow in winter. We 
stand unchallenged as the leading recrea- 
tion area in the Middle West and rank fifth 
in the Nation in the income from our tourist, 
resort and travel business. 

Our State has been, and continues to be, 
a forerunner in every advance made in 
American education, from grade school 
through college. Michigan’s educational 
system measures up among the top three 
States in the Nation. 


It is also one of Michigan's boasts that 
it has less organized crime than any other 
large industrial State. 


Where else, then, but in Michigan could 
one go and find all these—a comfortable, 
livable climate all year round, a wealth of 
opportunities for getting an education and 
making a good living with such a large 
choice of industries from which to choose, 
and a vast area of inviting spots in which to 
spend leisure hours? Gratefully, I acknowl- 
edge the privilege of enjoying her rich heri- 
tage, and I proudly invite others to share 
my delight. 

KAYE DOLAN. 


Remarks of the Honorable John A. Volpe, 
Commissioner of Department of Public 
Works, at Testimonial Dinner in Honor 


of Rev. John M. Positano, Lawrence, 
Mass., December 5, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks of the the Honorable 
John A. Volpe at testimonial dinner in 
honor of Rev. John M. Positano, Law- 
rence, Mass., December 5, 1954: 


Tonight we are gathered here to pay 
tribute to a man who joins a former United 
States President, the current President, and 
the United States Senator from Rhode 
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Island in becoming an honorary member of 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States. 

Some people might think it odd that aman 
who has devoted his very life to the service 
of the Catholic Church should be so hon- 
ored because of his efforts to provide the 
men of our armed services with good, clean 
entertainment to help fill the lonely hours 
away from their homes and loved ones. 
But, such a thing is not so strange when 
you consider the part the Roman Catholic 
Church has played in entertainment as we 
know it today. 

Those familiar with the history of the 
Catholic Church know that the first enter- 
tainments following the dark ages in Eu- 
rope were sponsored by the church; first on 
the altar itself and then later, in order to 
provide for larger audiences on the so-called 
porches at the front of the cathedrals— 
which is mainly the reason why so many of 
Europe’s cathedrals have what seem today 
to be too-large porches. We know that it 
was the Catholic Church which encouraged 
the growth and development of the so-called 
miracle plays which, even today, are per- 
formed in many parts of the world. A prime 
example of this is the beautiful cathedral in 
Salzburg, where, each year, during the festi- 
val there, a variation of the famous every- 
man theme—a miracle play—is presented 
on the porch. 

The interest of the Catholic Church in 
entertainment and those who earn their 
living in that field is most forcibly shown in 
that beautiful legend which is so familiar 
to us and which has been retold at Christ- 
mas time for many centuries. This is the 
story of Our Lady and the Juggler. As you 
remember, this incident occurred one Christ- 
mas time in central Europe. A poor juggler, 
dressed in rags, stood outside a great cathe- 
dral and watched the faithful enter with 
flowers and other gifts to lay at the feet of 
Our Lady in honor of her Son. This poor 
juggler was heartbroken because he had no 
gift to add to the steadily growing pile, and 
he could not afford even a single blossom 
to lay at her feet. Completely miserable, 
the juggler waited in his rags until the last 
of the warmly dressed parishioners had left 
the church. Then, with his clubs, he crept 
into the church and up to her shrine. Hold- 
ing his clubs in his hands, the juggler looked 
up at our Blessed Mother and said: “Dear 
Mother in heaven, I have nothing to give 
you but my talent as a juggler. I give that 
to you in the name of my love for Jesus 
Christ.” 

With that, the juggler went through all 
of the tricks he usually performed—and 
many more which had never been success- 
ful—and when he finished, he looked up at 
Our Lady in adoration and she, who had been 
given so many gifts from so many people 
that day, smiled down upon our juggler. 

The juggler’s devotion to Our Lady and 
her Son, can well be called religion with a 
purpose. And that is exactly what we might 
say to describe Father John, who is the per- 
sonification of the fact that there are many 
ways to serve the Lord. We serve Him, of 
course, by attending mass and the other 
sacraments. But do we, as we search our 
conscience, serve Him to quite the same ex- 
tent as Father Positano? Are we willing to 
give up as he does, our leisure hours to 
the care and comfort of the less fortunate? 
Father Positano is here with us tonight no 
less as an honored guest than he is as a chal- 
lenge to our Christian spirit of service to 
our fellow men. 

At the time I was invited to speak with 
you tonight, I did a great deal of research 
upon the activities of Father John—and, I 
freely confess, a great deal of searching of 
my own conscience. I thought: How many 
of us can approach this good father’s record 
of service to our fellow men? 

In my humble opinion, Father Positano’s 
career as a priest and as a volunteer in the 
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field of entertaining our Armed Forces, sets 
a wonderful example of not only what each 
of us is capable of, but also what should be 
the minimum of our service to any common 
cause. 

The story of Father Positano has been told 
many times. It was told in Pennsylvania 
before he was transferred here to Massachu- 
setts. It has been told in the dozens of cita- 
tions he has been given by both Catholic 
and lay organizations—as well as by the 
United States Government. But, it is a story 
that bears retelling over and over again 
because it serves as such a source of inspi- 
ration to all of us who want to perform some 
small service in the name of our Lord. 

Most of us here tonight know that Father 
John started his career as a clarinetist with 
a popular band. We know he left that work 
to become a priest. Following his ordina- 
tion, Father John was eventually assigned 
to Philadelphia, where, as we know, he first 
started the work which has brought him 
national recognition—and, more impor- 
tant—the affection of thousands of the 
young men who served in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force-during World War II, after it, 
and during the Korean conflict. 

In 1942, Father Positano first formed his 
little troupe of entertainers from among his 
parishoners in Philadelphia. Immediately, 
they offered their services and their talents 
to the USO and to every service hospital in 
the area and as far afield as New York and 
Maryland. For more than 10 years this work 
continued. The membership of the troupe 
changed, but the leadership of Father Posi- 
tano continued. Because of the encourage- 
ment of Father John and the opportunity 
he provided for frequent public appearances, 
many of his amateurs went on to become 
successful professionals with appearances on 
national television shows. 

Having been in the Navy myself, I am very 
much aware of the value of service such as 
that rendered by Father Positano and others 
like him. I know, as you do, the temptations 
which confront a young Catholic when he 
is in the service far from the good influence 
of his family. It is unfortunate that in every 
war period throughout history there has been 
an accompanying letdown in standards of 
behavior and morals. That it has not been 
even worse, is a tribute to people like Father 
Positano. The club facilities and the enter- 
tainment provided by organizations like the 
USO have aided tremendously in curtailing 
lax behavior on the part of our servicemen— 
especially during World War II and the Ko- 
Tean conflict. 


Something else about Father Positano’s 
Part in this effort is very worthy of atten- 
tion. And that is, that while, out of neces- 
sity, organizations like the USO and others, 
lost touch with the young serviceman when 
he left their immediate jurisdiction. Father 
John, on the other hand, did not. The spir- 
itual guidance and encouragement of the 
Bood Father followed the young man no 
matter where he went—whether to the front 
in Europe, to the middle of the Atlantic or 
Pacific, or to the jungles of some tiny island. 
To 18,000 of these young men went periodic 
letters, Christmas cards, Easter cards, and 
Mass cards. This type of mail assured the 
young soldier or sailor that he was not for- 
Botten at home, and that the prayers of his 
Church, his family, and his neighbors were 
With him at all times. 

Tt is not an exaggeration to say that these 
Prayers undoubtedly gave courage to many 
b Cusands of men during the horror of 

attle and made better fighting men of them. 
> As a note of grateful appreciation for the 
ro couragement and spiritual strength they 
o ceived from Father John’s letters and 
eae hundreds of men fighting on the far 

Ung battlefields, sent him photographs 


Showing Ca 1 
airfelde tholic chapels in jungles and at 
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Yes, Father John helped the serviceman 
before he went off to battle and while he 
was engaged in battle. If, as happened tragi- 
cally often, our young men were wounded 
and crippled, Father John sought to bring 
a smile to their lips and hope to their hearts 
when they were hospitalized in a place where 
he could bring his troupe to entertain them. 

From service hospitals throughout the area 
he served, the good Father received hundreds 
of grateful letters of appreciation for his ef- 
forts. But, one which I have heard of, was 
outstanding. This was a letter from a service 
hospital in Pennsylvania. The medical di- 
rector there who, incidentally, called the 
father’s troupe “Father John’s Medicine”— 
said that he had one badly-wounded boy who 
smiled for the first time in 12 months after 
watching the show put on by the small, but 
highly-talented group. 

In tracing Father Positano’s career, we 
can see how he combined spiritual therapy 
with physical therapy; how he helped to re- 
store to a normal life those who had been 
maimed in battle and who sometimes were 
ready to give up the fight to live. I am sure 
that Father John not only has saved many 
souls, but that he has also salvaged many 
lives. Above all, his most notable result was 
that his cheerfulness and encouragement re- 
stored in bitter men faith in the Lord. 

For all of these accomplishments, Father 
Positano has received honors from hundreds 
of service organizations. He was awarded a 
gold medal for outstanding volunteer serv- 
ice by the National Headquarters of the 
USO. 

In November of 1946, then Secretary of 
War, Robert Patterson sent a personal note 
to Father Positano in which he said: 

“The Honorable William A. Barrett has 
brought to my attention the splendid con- 
tribution of the Holy Name Society of the 
Church of St. Nicholas of Tolentino to the 
welfare and morale of our servicemen dur- 
ing World War II. 

“Mr. Barrett has informed me of the activi- 
ties of your society in behalf of our service 
personnel in hospitals, posts, and social cen- 
ters, and of the fine contribution which you 
have made to the morale of your community. 

“I wish to express to your society, on be- 
half of the War Department, my sincere 
appreciation for the fine service you have 
rendered through these activities. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
“Secretary of War.” 

Still another honor which has come to 
Father John for his efforts, was a citation 
from the President’s Committee on Religion 
and Welfare in the Armed Forces. This trib- 
ute, conferred in October of 1949, says in 
part: 


“I am sure you need no praise from us for 
the wonderful job you are doing. The happy 
faces of the men you faithfully serve are 
convincing evidence that it is worthwhile. 

“I am sure I speak for the Committee 
when I express gratitude for your fine co- 
operation. 

“Cordially yours, 
“CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, 
“Executive Secretary.” 

Just these three of the many honors con- 
ferred upon Father Positano are very im- 
pressive. But, perhaps the most impressive 
of all was a resolution introduced in the na- 
tional House of Representatives. That great 
deliberative body praised the father for his 
many good works. I quote in part: 

“Whereas Father Positano, a distinguished 
spiritual and moral leader has devoted him- 
self unstintingly to maintaining and promot- 
ing the morale and welfare of men and 
women serving in the Armed Forces and has 
brought happiness and warmth to servicemen 
aboard ships, at USO centers, and at Army 
hospitals; and 
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“Whereas the devoted sacrifices, outstand- 
ing contributions and services given by Fa- 
ther John to our country were gratefully rec- 
ognized by the President's Committee on Re- 
ligion and Welfare; and 

“Whereas the Adjutant General of the 
Army has expressed his gratitude: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That this House of Representa- 
tives extend its deeply felt gratitude to Rev- 
erend John Positano in recognition of out- 
standing devotion and service to promoting 
the morale and welfare of the men and 
women of the Armed Forces.” 

This, indeed, is a high tribute. I'm sure 
that all of you here tonight join with me in 
the hope that some day in the not too dis- 
tant future, an effort will be made by 
Massachusetts Legislators in Washington to 
have this resolution read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and thus made an Official part 
of our national history. 

In the meantime, Father John is not rest- 

ing on his laurels. He is still maintaining 
contact with former servicemen; and is still 
providing spiritual hope and happy enter- 
tainment to the very large number of men 
still in our Armed Forces. 
' Perhaps Father Positano’s major achieve- 
ment, as far as we here tonight are person- 
ally concerned, is the example he has set for 
us Americans of Italian descent. 

He has shown us just how much it is pos- 
sible todo. He has shown us that we should 
devote as much time, ability, and skills as 
we have to public good. 

Many of us these days are called upon to 
serve some public cause or other. We re- . 
spond to these calls with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm or reluctance. 


Sometimes we feel sorry for ourselves that 
the shape of human events compels us to re- 
linquish time which would be happily spent 
in the family circle, to the task of helping 
to work out problems which effect those 
around us. However, if the true spirit of 
Christian service is to be demonstrated, the 
sacrifice must be made willingly and with as 
much good humor as possible. 

If we feel, as we should, that our children 
deserve a decent heritage, then we must 
offer ourselves freely to matters involving our 
church, our community, and our Nation. 


For many years, Father Positano and others 
like him have set an example we should 
follow. And I believe the best honor we can 
bestow on Father John tonight—and the one 
he would most appreciate and carry with 
him—is our personal pledge to follow his 
example of unselfish service to others. 

After all, Father John feels, I am sure, 
what all of us should feel: That service to 
mankind is service to God. 


Thank you very much. 


The Upper Colorado Swindle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, certain 
proponents of the upper Colorado River 
storage project would have everyone be- 
lieve that outside of California the entire 
West is enthusiastic in supporting this 
project. 

The first newspaper of the great State 
of Nevada is the Territorial Enterprise 
and Virginia City News. 
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The editorial of a recent issue indi- 
cates that the good, thinking people of 
the Western States realize the unsound- 
ness, the economic infeasibility of the 
upper Colorado River project. The edi- 
torial is deserving of the reading and 
careful attention by every Member of 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

THE UPPER COLORADO SWINDLE 

Until now the word boondoggle has been 
an addition to the national lexicon with 
with purely Democratic connotations. It was 
coined during the years of Roosevelt infamy 
to describe a worthless extravagance of pub- 
lic funds through arbitrary and bogus em- 
ployment of otherwise unemployable mendi- 
cants on unjustified public works. To boon- 
doggle was to make work at public expense. 

Now and very close to Nevada one of the 
most colossal and fantastic boondoggles of 
all time is being planned at fantastic ex- 


pense and with no discernible justification | 


or end result. Is it a scheme of the rascally 
Democrats in Washington to purchase votes 
and support for a bankrupted administra- 
tion? Can it be assigned to the shiftless 
cynicism of a Roosevelt government or even 
to misdirected humanitarianism in lean 
times? 

Unhappily for friends and admirers of the 
Eisenhower administration there is no such 
easy out for the stupendously wasteful and 
capiciously conceived program of reclama- 
tion in the States contining the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. Here is Government 
waste of money at the billion-dollar level, 
almost on a level with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way scandal, serenely authorized by the Sen- 
ate on a scale of extravagance that compares 
favorably with the most crack-brained 
schemes of the discredited Democrats in a 
time of reported national emergency. 

The hydroelectric power that will be gen- 
erated when the upper Colorado scheme is 
completed to the ruin of the entire national 
parks project will not compete with privately 
manufactured power. It won't even be an 
experiment in Government competition since 
the resulting electricity will be so costly, by 
Government admission in advance, that no- 
body will buy it. Even Senator NEUBERGER, 
a notorious advocate of Government med- 
dling in the waterpower picture, admits that 
upper Colorado power “will be produced at 
such cost as to preclude extensive use for 
manufacturing purposes.” 

But the great peril of the upper Colorado 
bubble is the precedent it will set for the 
ruthless invasion in the name of sheer, arbi- 
trary Government extravagance of the entire 
national parks system. The Echo Park Dam, 
if it is built, will flood two of the finest 
and most precious river canyons in the en- 
tire West. It will destroy natural beauty 
that cannot be again created in the prob- 
able lifetime of mankind on this planet. 
If the project is achieved there will no 
longer be any such thing as a protected area 
of any sort in the entire United States for 
the Federal Government itself will have set 
the precedent for their pillaging, not in the 
name of any conceivable advantage to any- 
body, but of capricious and spectacular 
waste of the people’s money. 

The truth of the matter is that with the 
vast surplus population being spawned in 
America in terms of progression that are 
frightful far beyond the possible intima- 
tions of any atom bomb, a stand of trees 
or a waterfall is becoming more important 
than any human devising of convenience or 
aspect of human economy. 

The upper Colorado swindle is one of 
which President Eisenhower's administra- 
tion should be damned well ashamed. The 
rest of the Nation is, 
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William Penn and the Quakers of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955, relating how 
William Penn was influenced by the 
Quaker philosophy and later founded 
the great State of Pennsylvania: 


FAITH OF QUAKERS BASED ON A VISION—IT 
INFLUENCED PENN To JOIN SECT AND LED 
TO THE FOUNDING OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The religious vision that came to a young 
Englishman 300 years ago brought into being 
one of the world’s most influential faiths 
and contributed much toward founding the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The young Englishman was George Fox. 
The religion he founded was that of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, and the 
desire to create a sanctuary of religious free- 
dom in a world of persecution motivated one 
of the greatest of the Quakers, William Penn 
(1644-1718), in the establishment of Penn- 
Sylvania, the National Geographic Society 
notes. 

Penn was the son of a wealthy and influ- 
ential admiral serving England during and 
before the restoration. As such, the young 
man could have been an important courtier 
to Charles II and James II, and he did spend 
considerable time in or near the court. But 
he fell early under the influence of the fol- 
lowers of George Fox, and became a close 
friend of the Quaker leader. 


SPENT CONVIVIAL EARLY DAYS 


As a youth Penn lived in England and 
Ireland, traveled on the Continent and 
tasted the pleasures of the French court of 
Louis XIV. But when he was in Ireland 
at the age of 22 the Quaker influence, long 
within him, became dominant and he was 
converted. 

It is ironic that while Penn was on mili- 
tary duty in Ireland, shortly before his con- 
version, his best known portrait was painted. 
This portrait shows a man, whose Quaker 
principles were opposed to armed force, clad 
in a suit of armor. 

For almost 20 years after his conversion 
Penn worked for the Friends in England 
and on the Continent, suffering imprison- 
ment and indignity. In 1681, he pressed 
Charles II for an accounting of a debt 
owed his father, and was granted what is 
now Pennsylyania in payment. 

The grant was what Penn desired, and he 
wasted little time in setting up the colony. 
Penn drew up a constitution that was a 
model of fairness and toleration. It granted 
freedom of religion, democratic government, 
and freedom of opportunity. 


CURB ON DEATH PENALTY 


The death penalty, applicable in England 
for 200 offenses, could be invoked only in 
cases of willful murder under the Pennsyl- 
vania constitution.. Imprisonment for debt 
was greatly reduced, but not eliminated as 
is sometimes reported. 

After sending representatives and settlers 
in ahead, Penn visited the colony and drew 
up treaties with the Indians so peaceful and 
moderate that for 70 years Pennsylvania was 
untroubled by the Indian wars plaguing 
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other colonies. In addition, Penn insisted 
that Indians be paid liberally for all lands 
taken over by settlers. 

Although early Swedish and other settlers 
had preceded them, Penn's Quakers soon be- 
came the dominant group in the colony, 
particularly in Philadelphia. Not all the new 
colonists were English. Quakers and mem- 
bers of other denominations seeking escape 
from persecution came from Ireland, Wales, 
and the Continent. Many Germans settled 
to become ancestors of today’s Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

Penn himself could spend only 4 years, 
distributed over 2 visits, in his new colony. 
But he saw it develop into one of the most 
prosperous and peaceful of New World set- 
tlements, 


lemoria] Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, May 27, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress a Memorial Day gathering in West 
Allis, Wis. I stressed the significance 
of Memorial Day in our time, particularly 
with respect to aviation defense. 

In my judgment, our country must 
look to its air age laurels if we are to 
have necessary protection for our na- 
tional survival. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MEANING oF MEMORIAL Day IN OUR 
TIME—THE NEED FOR SPEEDING UNITED 
STATES AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


I am proud to be present with you at this 
outstanding patriotic assembly. 

No one could be present today without a 
variety of deep feelings in his heart. 


OUR FEELINGS TODAY 


There is, first, a feeling of humility, be- 
cause of the sacrifices which have been made 
by America’s heroes in all of our past 
conflicts. 


There is, second, a feeling of gratitude for 
what those who went before us did in our 
behalf—of gratitude for their sacrifices, their 
selflessness, their giving of their all. 

There is, third, a feeling of proudest pa- 
triotism. This is a period when Old Glory, 
with all its rich meaning, takes on deeper 
meaning still. The red, white, and blue 
waves more proudly in our hearts than ever 
before, as it waved proudly at Gettysburg 
and San Juan Hill and the Argonne and Nor- 
mandy and Inchon. 

And lastly, there is a feeling of rededi- 
cation, 

There is a feeling of deepest responsibility 
to this constitutional Republic, a feeling 
that we must truly be worthy of it, that we 
must be faithful to it, that we must never 
let it down. 

There is a feeling that we must show our 
profound appreciation for the most priceless 
privilege that any human being can have on 
the face of the earth—the privilege of being 
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a citizen in the grandest, freest, finest nation 
On earth. - 

And so, as you and I pay tribute to the 
heroes of America’s conflicts, and in particu- 
lar, the heroes who died that the Union 
might be preserved, we take upon ourselves 
the renewed responsibility to protect and 
preserve this country from those who would 
destroy it from without and/or from within. 


AMERICA’S HOUSE MUST REMAIN UNITED 


Lincoln told us that “a house divided 
against itself” cannot stand. America must, 
therefore, be united. 

Labor and management must be basically 
united, even though they do differ on the 
guaranteed annual wage, or some other spe- 
cific controversial subjects. 

The different regions of our Nation—North 
and South and East and West—must be 
united, even though they differ somewhat on 
practices and customs in their respective 
areas. 

Men of different religions and races in our 
land must be united, even though they wor- 
ship in different temples and even though 
their forefathers came from different origins. 

Men and women of different economic 
groups in our country must be united, even 
though some have more worldly possessions 
than others. 

There are so many things that we share in 
common that we must not allow anyone to 
widen the gap on those few issues on which 
we are apart. 


VIGILANCE TO PRESERVE WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


This house will not be divided, and there- 
fore it will stand. 

This Republic, which was saved at Antie- 
tam, at Gettysburg, at Vicksburg, will not 
fall, must not fall, in some Pearl Harbor-like 
attack in the future. The fate of western 
Civilization rides with Old Glory and the 
banners of Allied Powers. 

So, the significance of Memorial Day 1955 
is that we must be alert. We must- be vigi- 
lant. We must be strong. We must, as the 
Good Book tells us, “be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” 

The fact of the matter is that we face 
the greatest menace in American history to- 
Gay. It is, of course, the menace of inter- 
National communism: Aggressive, atheistic, 
imperialistic, with a hungry appetite to take 
Over the rest of the world. 


PEACE WITH HONOR 


We all know that the Soviet Union is cur- 
rently engaged in a tremendous peace offen- 
Sive. We know that it would like to lull 
the free world to sleep. That must not hap- 
pen. We must remain on our guard. 

Of course, we do not desire war with Rus- 
sia, particularly in this atomic day and age 
When war could result in the most savage 
Nuclear devastation of the victor and van- 
Quished alike. 

__ We desire peace with Russia, and all other 
Peoples; peace with honor, peace with justice. 
It must not be, it cannot be, a peace of 
_ 8ppeasement. 
It cannot be a peace in which we sell out 
the rights of so much as a single citizen. 
That includes the rights of the imprisoned 
hited States airmen—the airmen whom we 
Will never forsake, whom we will never aban- 
don, and whose return we will continue, 
With all the peaceful efforts at our command, 
insist upon. 
i Neither will we abandon any ally, includ- 
ng Nationalist China, which bravely fought 
and bled in the long struggle against com- 
Munism. 
WE ARE LACGING IN AIR PROGRESS 


ne ut to preserve peace with honor, we must 

lo Strong, particularly, as Billy Mitchell so 
ng warned us, in the air. 

Prey this Memorial Day occasion, our eyes 

sky. Our thoughts lift inevitably toward the 

—toward the great ocean of air which 
es 3 million square miles of the North 

€tican Continent. 
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We look to the air, which can be the great 
highway for peace, or the channel of destruc- 
tion surpassing anything in man’s history. 

Within the past 2 weeks, men have shat- 
tered more aviation speed records. A Na- 
tional Guard flyer has flown from coast to 
coast and back again, between sunrise and 
sundown. He has streaked through the air 
at more than 744 miles per minute, and this 
was in a somewhat obsolete Sabrejet plane. 

Man has shattered the sound barrier. 

He is shattering the heat barrier (which 
would otherwise melt metals at highest 
speeds). 

Aviation designers and developers are 
planning for still faster speeds and still 
higher altitudes—5 miles high in the strato- 
sphere. 

Under these circumstances, we must look 
to our aviation laurels. We are still probably 
ahead in air superiority, but our- margin, 
our edge, is shrinking fast. 

The unfortunate fact of the matter is that 
the Soviet Union has made alarming progress 
in her own competitive aviation development. 

Recently, the Defense Department be- 
latedly released grim information concerning 
formations of Soviet intercontinental jet 
bombers. The Department seemed to indi- 
cate that this was new information. But the 
fact of the matter is, as attested by such 
noted observers as Hanson Baldwin, that for 
many, many months, aviation experts have 
known about the so-called new develop- 
ments. These experts knew about the Soviet 
medium bomber type-39 and heavy bomber 
type-37—equivalent to our advanced B—52’s 
and B-47’s. Experts have known, too, that 
Soviet engines seem to have even more mod- 
ern thrust than United States jet engines. 
All this was not new; it should not have 
come as a surprise or shock. It was the grim 
handwriting on the wall for a long, long 
time. 

The only relatively new information which 
has come out is the data concerning a Soviet 
all-weather fighter, a design so relatively new 
that some experts say we may have to change 
some of the concepts of our own Strategic 
Air Force. 

This all-weather fighter is even newer than 
the Soviet Mig-17 fighter. It, in turn, was 
a more modern version than the tough Red 
Mig-15, which our flyers encountered in vast 
numbers over Korea. 

More than 15,000 Mig—15’s have been man- 
ufactured, a tremendous production total. 

Unfortunately, it is estimated that the 
United States has manufactured a far smaller 
number of our most advanced combat fight- 
ers than the Soviets have, of their advanced 
combat fighters. 

Thus, our F-100 is reported to have been 
produced only in a few hundreds. On the 
other hand, the comparable Soviet plane— 
the Mig—17—already has been manufactured 
in over 7,000 units. 

Now, of course, we are not striving for mere 
quantity; we are interested in quality. 

To pile up vast numbers of planes which 
quickly grow obsolete, would be a mistake. 

But, at the same time, not to have a 
sufficient quantity of modern aircraft, at 
hand at all times, may leave us open to a 
single airborne sledge-hammer blow, from 
which we might not recover. 

WE MAY NOT HAVE TIME TO MOBILIZE 


We cannot assume that in the event of 
war, we will have several months in which to 
leisurely mobilize and tool up for mass pro- 
duction. 

The planes that we start with, may be the 
planes that we have to finish with, or the 
planes that we are finished with. 

If we don't have sufficient planes on hand 
the first day of a war, we may never have any 
planes at all, and we may not have a country 
left at all. 

Right now, the Russians have 20,000 air- 
craft in combat formations. We have 12,500 
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in the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
And we have around 4,000 additional aircraft 
among our allies. 

Much of our aircraft, however, is not avail- 
able for global missions, as in the instance 
of Marine Corps planes used in support of 
the ground units, or naval aircraft which 
must be used simply to protect carriers. 


SOVIETS BUILDING ON A CRASH BASIS 


What this all adds up to is this fact: The 
Soviet Union has been developing her inter- 
continental aviation on a crash basis. 

She has not been going at it leisurely. She 
has been going at it—with fullest industrial 
resources—apparently as if every single day 
counted in the technological race for superi- 
ority. 

on the other hand, we have been build- 
ing—with only a fraction of our factory po- 
tential—‘‘for the long pull.” We have been 
developing our intercontinental missile pro- 
gram, too, as though we had a good many 
years in which to experiment. 

While I don’t think that war is around the 
corner, while I don’t think that war is im- 
minent or even inevitable in the long run, 
neither do I think that we can afford to 
arm at this leisurely pace. 


WE MUST NOT BE SMUG 


I think that we must, therefore, speed 
up our development. 

I think that there is too much of a tend- 
ency in this country to become smug and 
self-satisfied. There is too much of a tend- 
ency to boast vainly that we have the “best,” 
the “biggest,” the most “modern,” the most 
“advanced” and to use all the other high- 
sounding adjectives. 

There is too much of a tendency to assume 
that anything which we Americans do will 
necessarily be best simply because it is Amer- 
ican. That is very definitely not the case. 

In the past, our American production 
genius has proven the balance of two major 
world wars. But it is only because we had 
sufficient time to develop it. Now, we may 
not have time if we squander it any more. 

And even in the Second World War, we 
found absolutely indispensable the genius 
of Allied peoples—scientists and inventors. 

That doesn’t mean that we don’t take pride 
in our own American talent and ability. 

But it does mean that unless we really 
exert our genius, our manpower, our factory 
ability, we cannot stay ahead. 

There is no automatic rule which says 
that we Americans will be ahead of the Rus- 
sians, simply because we are free and they 
are slaves. To be sure, over the long run, 
free men will out-produce what slave labor- 
ers perform. 

But the fact of the matter is that the So- 
viet Union apparently developed her H-bomb 
at an even fasterrate than we did. And there 
is evidence that she is developing other 
weapons at a faster rate than we are, consid- 
ering the late time at which she began her 
advanced programs, and the somewht earlier 
time at which we began ours. 

In other words, even slave laborers, work- 
ing on a “crash basis” can sOmetimes out- 
produce free men, working on a relatively 
leisurely basis. 

And so, we must look to our laurels. We 
must not become smug and self-satisfied. 
We must devote to the task of survival for 
fuller energies, or else we may not survive. 

That does not mean that I am assuming 
a gloomy, pessimistic outlook. 

On the contrary, I have faith and confi- 
dence in our future. But I know that we 
cannot be adequate to that future unless we 
work hard—hard in aviation, hard in nuclear 
development, hard in inter-continental mis- 
siles, hard in every means of United States 
defense and deterrent striking power. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the message—this is the 
significance for all patriotic Americans in 
observance of Memorial Day, 1955. 
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Who Should Blush Over Echo Park? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
incident emphasizes how deeply felt is 
the Echo Park issue involved in the up- 
per Colorado River storage project. So 
intense is the feeling, so deeply has the 
issue of invading the National Park Sys- 
tem touched the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people, that a great newspaper has 
gone out of its way to attack an innocent 
action of conservationists who are de- 
fending Echo Park against spoliation. 

So touchy has this Echo Park subject 
become that an innocent letter of invi- 
tation to membership in the Wilderness 
Society, in which no mention is made 
of Echo Park, has been interpreted by 
the Denver Post, in an editorial entitled 
“They Should Blush,” as a sinister at- 
tack on the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

Psychologists tell us that when we are 
insecure about our beliefs, we do irra- 
tional things. Can it be that the Denver 
Post, for which I have the utmost re- 
spect, is not very secure in its position 
that Echo Park Dam should be built and 
thus forever ruin the Dinosaur National 
Monument and pave the way also to 
other invasions of our National Park 
System? 

Can it be that the Denver Post’s tor- 
tured misreading of the conservation- 
ists’ simple little letter or invitation to 
membership is an indication that those 
who are pressing for the proposed Echo 
Park Dam need the solace of believing 
that those who are opposing it are dis- 
honest and sinister and that therefore 
the proponents’ position—however un- 
easy—is justified? 

It requires a very touchy conscience 
indeed to read into the straightforward 
general invitation to membership sent 
out by the Wilderness Society, a highly 
respected conservation organization, the 
kind of meaning which led the Denver 
Post to say editorially that conserva- 
tionists “should blush” to send out such 
material. 

It needs a very touchy conscience in- 
deed to say of the photograph printed 
with this membership invitation that “it 
looks suspiciously like Mount Rainier in 
Washington.” As a matter of fact, the 
photograph is of Mount Adams in the 
Mount Adams wild area, in the Gifford 
Pinchot. National Forest in Washington, 
chosen for no other reason than that it 
is an unusually fine picture of a wilder- 
ness area, illustrating all in one photo- 
graph: water, forests, and mountains. 

Why should the Denyer Post think the 
mere publication of a photograph— 
whether of Mount Rainier or of Mount 
Adams—is “suspicious”? I can think of 
only one reason: The Denver Post was 
implying that the Wilderness Society was 
trying to mislead people into thinking the 
photograph represented the Dinosaur 
National Monument, 
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If so, how foolish can people get? 
Only an uneasy conscience would sug- 
gest that an organization which knows 
the parks, monuments, and wilderness 
areas in the way that the Wilderness So- 
ciety does, would be witless enough to try 
to pass off a photograph of Mount 
Adams—or Mount Rainier—for a photo- 
graph of Dinosaur or its Echo Park— 
areas so unlike each other than any 
novice can recognize the difference. 

The Wilderness Society has answered 
the Denver Post’s attack and has pointed 
out that the conservationists’ opposition 
to Echo Park Dam is on the record in 
statements fully explaining their posi- 
tion and made in the deepest sincerity. 

Says the society’s executive secretary, 
Mr. Howard Zahniser, addressing the 
Denver Post: 

However you or others may differ from us 
as to conclusions, it seems to us that a full 
understanding of our position and our state- 
ments must lead to a respect for our sin- 
cerity and for our competence. We have 
based our recommendations on first-hand 
observations in the area involved, and on a 
searching examination of the principles with 
which we are concerned and the policies in- 
volved, and we feel that we have arrived at 
conclusions that are in the public interest 
from a national point of view and that also 
are considerate of the interest of our fellow 
citizens in the region most immediately con- 
cerned with the proposed upper Colorado 
River storage project. 


Far from blushing over their stanch 
and earnest insistence that the Echo 
Park Dam is unnecessary to the upper 
Colorado River storage project and over 
their presentation of evidence that such 
a dam would not only ruin the Dinosaur 
National Monument but would be also 
the entering wedge for the invasion of 
other national parks and monuments, 
the conservation organizations should, in 
my opinion, be proud. 

They deserve the plaudits of the Amer- 
ican people for their efforts to prevent 
the exploitation of our parks and monu- 
ments for the purposes contrary to those 
for which they were established. 

With facts and figures, carefully 
worked out and presented to congres- 
sional committees, the conservation or- 
ganizations have shown that the water 
needed by the upper Colorado States can 
be supplied without destroying the Dino- 
saur National Monument. 

The conservation organizations have 
stood four-square—and continue to 
stand—as the bulwark against the inva- 
sion of our national parks and monu- 
ments. They represent the public con- 
science on conservation questions. They 
grind no personal axes. 

Attacks on their integrity are without 
foundation in truth and will not turn 
them from their honorable purpose of 
protecting the public interest. 

The editorial entitled “They Should 
Blush” from the Denver Post for May 2, 
1955, is as follows: 

We have discovered recently, with more 
sorrow than anger, that some of our best 
people are not above using trickery and ex- 
aggeration in their campaign to stop the 
Echo Park project. 

We refer to the members of Various or- 
ganizations devoted to protecting nature 
from nasty human beings who are constantly 
in search of more water to drink and more 
water to put on crops, 
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We knew these people would not approve 
of Echo Park Dam which would drown out 
a couple of canyons in a semiarid region 
which may look prettier to them than to the 
rest of us, but we expected them to keep 
their opposition within the realm of the 
factual. We were fooled. 

Suddenly more nature-protecting societies 
than we ever heard of have sprung into the 
battle with reckless propaganda which would 
make an old-time circus press agent blush. 

There is, for example, the recent pamphlet 
put out by the Wilderness Society. Its front 
cover is a picture of a mountain lake, a dense 
forest and a snow-covered peak in the back- 
ground. (It looks suspiciously like Mount 
Rainier in Washington.) 

Opening the pamphlet the words that first 
strike your eye at the top of page 3 say, 
“Here they propose a dam which would sub- 
stitute a ‘millpond’ for the waters which now 
plunge between walis of glorious canyons. 
There they would substitute stumps for our 
already pitifully small remnant of virgin 
forest.” 

Of course, there is no direct statement that 
the scene on the cover is the one that would 
be despoiled by Echo Park Dam. But we be- 
lieve any reader not acquainted with the site 
of the proposed dam would get the impres- 
sion that calamity was about to befall an 
area comparable to Mount Rainier. 

Then there is another pamphlet just re- 
ceived from the Emergency Conservation 
Committee. This pamphlet has an actual 
Colorado River scene on its cover. But it 
outdoes the California opponents of Echo 
Park in its scare technique, 

Californians are shouting the upper basin 
storage project, of which Echo Park is a key 
part, would cost $4 billion. The Emergency 
Conservation Committee has raised the cost 
to $15 billion. We won’t be surprised if the 
next pamphlet to come in will say $50 billion. 

According to the emergency committee, 
“Not one teacupful of water from the dam at 
Echo Park would reach the water-impover- 
ished people.” That argument, of course, is 
pure chicanery and we are sorry to see our 
best people using it. Such tactics can do a 
lot of harm to the cause of legitimate nature 
protection in the long run. 


The pamphlet referred to is a “Dear 
Friend” letter from the Wilderness So- 
ciety, 2144 P Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., signed by its president, Dr. Olaus 
J. Murie, as follows: 

DEAR FrirnnD: If you are like most Ameri- 
cans, you have imagined—or even experi- 
enced—the wilderness; lofty mountains, vast 
carpets of forest which cover their slopes and 
valleys between them, white water of rush- 
ing streams and waterfalls, placid lakes, and 
ponds—all of these untouched, unmolested 
by man. 

Some people are fortunate enough to ex- 
perience it, to walk its rough trails, climb 
its mountains, and paddle its lakes; to feel 
its noonday heat, hear the night breeze sigh- 
ing in the treetops overhead, and absorb the 
peace and serenity of the stars. 

Some of us have just to imagine it, or 
relive past experiences in it, or hope that 
one day we shall have such opportunities, 
or that our children will have them. 

But all of us can take satisfaction in 
knowing that some wilderness is still to be 
found in America, even after three and a half 
centuries of exploitation. And we hope that 
we shall continue to have some of it—some 
samples of our original America, where for- 
ests remain uncut, streams undammed and 
unpolluted, the earth free of the pockmarks 
of mining, the mountain meadows ungrazed 
except by wild animals native to them, 

We hope, but we are not too sure, 

Shortsighted, practical men are threaten- 
ing the diminishing areas of our original 
heritage, even those which have been set 
aside for preservation. 
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Here they propose a dam which would sub- 
stitute a millpond for the waters which 
now plunge between walls of glorious can- 
yons. There they would substitute stumps 
for our already pitifully small remnant of 
virgin forest, the growth of centuries, which 
other, more farsighted, men have struggled 
to hold inviolate. 

Nowhere, unless we can defend it sturdily 
and persistently, can we be sure of handing 
on to our children, and to their children, 
any part of the wilderness. It needs a 
spokesman. 

The Wilderness Society exists so that all 
of us may work together, effectively, to pro- 
tect these wild lands. The society is a de- 
fender of the national parks and the wilder- 
ness areas of the national forests and of all 
lands dedicated to the preservation of wilder- 
ness and the natural scene. 

Will you not play a part in this effort by 
joining the Wilderness Society? Your mem- 
bership will contribute to the welfare of 
future generations; it will be an investment 
from which, we are sure, you will profit in 
profound and lasting satisfaction. 

Incidentally; your membership will entitle 
you to receive the society's beautiful quar- 
terly magazine, The Living Wilderness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oxavus J. MURIE, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, is there trickery in this 
letter, or exaggeration? After all, I 
wonder just who is it that should be 
blushing over this Echo Park incident? 


California State Legislature Passes Reso- 
lution Opposing Upper Colorado River 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
further evidence of the almost unani- 
Mous opposition to the upper Colorado 
River projects from the State of Cali- 
fornia is the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the California State Legislature, 
together with an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times listing oppositian from 
cities, counties, chambers of commerce, 
labor organizations, and others. 

The attitude of all of these groups is 
that the Colorado River compact entered 
into in good faith between the lower and 
upper Colorado States should be upheld, 
and that nothing should be done to 
threaten the water supply for domestic, 
industrial, and agricultural use to the 6 
Million people in southern California. 

The matters referred to follow: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 37 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States in rela- 
tion to pending legislation affecting the 

Waters of the Colorado River 
f “Whereas more than 6 million people of 
his State depend upon the Colorado River 
y an important source of water for irriga- 

On, domestic and industrial needs; and 
err, Whereas the metropolitan areas of south- 
Di California, including Los Angeles, San 
the?’ and some 60 other cities depend on 

© Colorado River for water and hydro- 
electrice power; and 
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“Whereas the Colorado River is the sole 
source of water to irrigate over 1 million 
acres of land in this State; and 

“Whereas legislation is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the construction of two major power and 
irrigation projects in the upper basin of the 
Colorado River at an estimated total cost 
approximating $1,750,000,000; and 

“Whereas one of these projects as contem- 
plated by S. 500, H. R. 270, and companion 
bills, known as the Colorado River storage 
project, includes (1) the construction of 6 
large dams creating reservoirs with an aggre- 
gate storage capacity of 44 million acre-feet 
and (2) the construction of 14 or more irri- 
gation projects known as participating proj- 
ects; and 

“Whereas these storage dams are not re- 
quired to serve the proposed irrigation proj- 
ects but would store water for power 
purposes under interpretations of the Colo- 
rado River compact now being defended 
against by California in the United States 
Supreme Court in Arizona v. California et al.; 
and 

“Whereas the major irrigation participating 
projects are very costly transmountain diver- 
sion projects to take large amounts of the 
highest quality water out of the Colorado 
River Basin to other river basins; and 

“Whereas the other project, as contem- 
plated by S. 300 and H. R. 412, and known as 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, is also a 
very costly transmountain diversion project 
to take the best quality water out of the 
Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin, and is the initial phase of a project to 
divert 900,000 acre-feet of water per annum 
out of the Colorado River Basin; and 

“Whereas both of these projects are based 
upon interpretations of the Colorado River 
Compact which are now at issue before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Arizona v. California et al.; and 

“Whereas these projects, if constructed 
under those interpretations, would be detri- 
mental to both the quality and quantity of 
water to which California has rights long 
established by prior appropriation as well as 
by contracts with the Federal Government 
for projects now constructed; and 

“Whereas both proposed projects are based 
upon questionable standards of financial 
feasibility and if constructed would cost the 
taxpayers of our Nation several billion dol- 
lars in the form of a subsidy to the lands 
which would be irrigated; and 

“Whereas California is the second largest 
taxpaying State in the Nation, and would 
therefore be doubly injured if these projects 
were authorized both by the impairment of 
the quality and quantity of water to which 
existing California projects have established 
rights, and by the burden of a tremendous 
tax load: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby respectfully memorialized and urged 
to suspend further consideration of legisla- 
tion authorizing the Colorado storage 
project and participating projects, and legis- 
lation authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project until the Supreme Court decides the 
case now before it; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

The question being on the adoption of As- 
sembly Joint Resolution 37. 

The roll was called, and the resolution 
adopted by the following vote: 
Ayes—Backstrand, Beaver, 
Bonelli, Bradley-Brady, 
Casey, Chapel, Collier, 


Bee, Belotti, 
Burke, Caldecott, 
onrad, Coolidge, Cun- 
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ningham, Dahl, Dickey, Dills, Dolwig, Donald 
D. Doyle, Thomas J. Doyle, Elliott, Erwin, 
Fleury, Gaffney, Ernest R. Geddes, Samuel R. 
Geddes, Grant, Hansen, Hawkins, Hegland, 
Holmes, Johnson, Kilpatrick, Klocksiem, 
Lanterman, Levering, Luckel, Lyon, Maloney, 
Marsh, Masterson, McCollister, McGee, Mc- 
Millan, Meyers, Miller, Munnell, Nielsen, Nis- 
bet, O'Connell, Pattee, Patterson, Porter, 
Rees, Rumford, Sankary, Schrade, Shell, 
Smith, Stanley, Stewart, Thomas, Unruh, 
Weinberger, and Wilson—66. 

Noes—Clarke, Davis, Donahoe, Henderson, 
and Lowrey—5. 

Resolution ordered transmitted to the 
senate. 

Assembly Joint Resolution 37: Relative 
to memorializing the Congress of the United 
States in relation to pending legislation af- 
fecting the waters of the Colorado River. 

Resolution read, and presented by Sena- 
tor Hulse. 

The roll was called, and the bill passed by 
the following vote: 

Ayes—Senators Berry, Breed, Brown, 
Busch, Byrne, Collier, Coombs, Cunnigham, 
Desmond, Donnelly, Farr, Gibson, Grunsky, 
Hulse, Ed. C. Johnson, McBride, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Murdy, Parkman, Regan, Richards, 
Short, Sutton, Thompson, Way, and J. How- 
ard Williams—27. 

Noes—None. 

Resolution ordered transmitted to the as- 
semby. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of May 23, 
1955] 


MILLIONS OPPOSE COLORADO PROJECT—UNITED 
FRONT AGAINST BASIN BILLS INDICATED BY 
GROUPS IN SOUTHLAND 


The more than 6 million people in south- 
ern California who are vitally dependent on 
Colorado River water have registered unani- 
mous opposition through their elected coun- 
ty and city officials to upper Colorado River 
Basin and Fryingpan-Arkansas project bills 
now pending in Congress. 

This was the announcement yesterday by 
Walter W. Candy, Jr., president of the Colo- 
rado River Association. 

“A record total of resolutions, including 
7 county boards of supervisors, 75 city coun- 
cils, 29 chambers of commerce, and scores of 
union, management, tax, and civic associa- 
tions statewide have been received to date,” 
Candy said. 

“All of the city councils in the 66 cities 
located in the metropolitan water district 
of southern California have gone on record 
strongly opposing the upper Colorado River 
project bills. The same is true for the cities 
of Coachella and Imperial Valleys, also de- 
pendent upon Colorado River water. 

“Each resolution expresses solid opposi- 
tion to the congressional proposals which 
threaten our rightful share of Colorado River 
water and would saddle the taxpayers in 
all of the States of the Union with a tax 
subsidy of over $4 billion.” 

Candy said that the resolutions have the 
support of thousands of letters which have 
been mailed by taxpayers from nearly every 
State and many recognized tax authorities 
to all Senators and Representatives. 


ORGANIZATIONS LISTED 


Names of counties, cities, and organiza- 
tions that have adopted resolutions to date, 
opposing upper Colorado River Basin proj- 
ect bills, follow: 

Counties: Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, and 
Ventura, 

Cities: Anaheim, Bell, Beverly Hills, 
Brawley, Brea, Buena Park, Burbank, Cali- 
patria, Calexico, Carlsbad, Chino, Chula 
Vista, Claremont, Coachella, Compton, 
Corona, Costa Mesa, Culver City. 

El Cajon, El Centro, El Segundo, Elsinore, 
Escondido, Fontana, Fullerton, Gardena, 
Glendale, Glendora, Hawthorne, Hemet, Her- 
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mosa, Holtville, Huntington Beach, Hunting- 
ton Park, Imperial, Indio, Inglewood. 
Laguna, Lakewood, La Habra, La Mesa, 
La Verne, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Lynwood, 
Manhattan Beach, Maywood, Montebello, Na- 


tional City, Newport Beach, Oceanside, 
Ontario, Orange. 
Pasadena, Palos Verdes Estates, Perris, 


Placentia, Pomona, Redondo, Riverside, San 
Clemente, San Diego, San Jacinto, San Ma- 
rino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Seal Beach, 
Signal Hill, South Gate. 

Torrance, Tustin, Upland, Vernon, West- 
morland, and Whittier. 

Chambers of commerce: Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, Carlsbad, Chula Vista, El Cajon, El 
Centro, Escondido, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Hemet, La Crescenta, La Canada, La Mesa, 
Lakeside, Lemon Grove, Long Beach, Mont- 
rose, National City, Oceanside, Pasadena, 
Ponoma, San Diego, San Jacinto, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, Santee, San Ysidro, South Bay, 
and Thermal. 

Associations: Agricultural Council of Cali- 
fornia, Altadena, Poppyfields Association, 
California Municipal Utilities Association, 
California Taxpayers Association, Chula 
Vista National Avenue Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Chula Vista 3d Avenue Business- 
men’s Association, Colorado River Associa- 
tion, Imperial and San Diego Posts of the 
American Legion, and the Property Owners 
Association of California. 

Labor: Los Angeles Central Labor Council, 
A. F. of L., and the Railroad Brotherhoods’ 
Joint Legislative Council of California. 

Public agency: Colorado River Board of 
California. 

Water systems: Coachella Valley County 
Water District, Department of Water and 
Power, City of Los Angeles; Imperial Irriga- 
tion District, Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, and the San Diego 
County Water Authority. 


Water companies: Altadena Las Flores, 
Altadena, Lincoln Avenue, Altadena Rubio 
Canon, Central Basin, Chino Basin, Coastal 
Municipal, Eastern Municipal Flintridge 
Valley, Foothill Municipal, La Canada Irri- 
gation, La Crescenta Valley County, La 
Crescenta Mountain. 

Orange County Municipal, Pomona Valley 
Municipal, Proposed Otay Municipal, South 
Bay Irrigation, West Basin Municipal, and 
Western Municipal of Riverside County. 


Utilities Attack Electric Co-Ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while reading the June issue of 
the Wisconsin REA News last evening, I 
came across an article which I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House. I know that. the State of 
Wisconsin is not alone in having the 
utility interests attack the electric coop- 
eratives. The article follows: 

UTILITIES ATTACK ELECTRIC Co-Ops—Forcr 
Co-Ors To SEEK Law To PROTECT SERVICE 
AREAS 
The electric cooperatives of Wisconsin were 

forced into a fight-to-the-finish battle for 

protective legislation in the State capitol 
last month. During the next 60 days, as the 
legislation is considered by the lawmakers, 
it is expected to incite the most bitter and 
concerted commercial utility opposition. 
The question at stake is whether electric 
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cooperatives will continue to have the right 
to serve all of their members. 

Legislation introduced into both the State 
senate and State assembly May 18 will re- 
quire all-out support from the 85,000 elec- 
tric cooperative members in the State to 
avert deterioration of their organizations. 


RECALLS FLAMBEAU BATTLES 


In a fight which promises to be unparalled 
among legislative battles for the program 
since the Flambeau Dam fights of almost a 
decade ago, sparks were already flying in 
the State capitol building as utility spokes- 
men sought unsuccessfully to block intro- 
duction of the legislation. 

The utility strategy—to strike during the 
waning days of the present session—was 
dramatically demonstrated April 27 at a 
hearing before the assembly judiciary com- 
mittee. 

At the hearing, an advance echelon of 
utility lawyers and lobbyists appeared before 
the committee and boldly attempted to strip 
the cooperatives of equal rights enjoyed by 
any other type of corporation, and refused 
to permit the removal of what the coop- 
eratives fear might be considered a “legal 
cloud” over the right of electric cooperatives 
to serve those members whom the utilities 
might consider profitable for themselves as 
large commercial or municipal accounts. 


HOTHEADED BLASTS HEARD 


The utility hand was revealed at the hear- 
ing when Reuben W. Peterson, utility lobby- 
ist in the Capitol, struck out at provisions 
in Assembly bill 140 A, calling for a revision 
and modernizing of the cooperative code of 
the state. In a hotheaded and intolerant 
blast at electric cooperatives as-‘‘subsidized 
organizations which have not assumed their 
proper obligations” it was proposed to amend 
the code by extensively limiting the rights 
of electric cooperatives. 


The cooperative code had been drawn by 
cooperative attorneys representing all types 
of co-ops in the State. The portion the utili- 
ties took exception to called for elimination 
of hazy wording in chapter 185.24 of the 
statutes. The original wording had been in- 
tended to establish the fact that electric co- 
operatives could serve members including 
schoolhouses, town halls, and industries of 
an essential rural nature which were not re- 
ceiving central station service, such as gravel 
pits, creameries, pea vineries and rural cold 
storage lockers. 


WORDING WAS HAZY 


The change had been proposed by the firm 
of Maloney and Wheeler, legal advisers for 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative Public 
Relations Committee. The change had been 
agreed to by other cooperative lawyers be- 
cause the original wording was considered 
meaningless. That is, electric cooperatives 
must, of necessity as provided by other 
statutes, serve all pcople without central sta- 
tion service within their service area. 

Utility spokesmen objected to eliminating 
this wording. At the request of Peterson, 
Assembly Speaker Mark Catlin, Appleton, had 
introduced an amendment to the code, re- 
storing the hazy wording. He also singled 
out the cooperatives for treatment different 
than for other corporations by providing that 
any citizen, whether a member or not, could 
harass the cooperative with legal suits to 
challenge the legality of any cooperative 
action. 

CATLIN SEEKS COMPROMISE 


Prior to the hearing, when the electric co- 
operative arguments for removal of the hazy 
wording had been called to his attention, 
Catlin requested that both sides work out 
an acceptable compromise. Electric Cooper- 
ative Attorney Norris Maloney then proposed 
an amendment providing that neither electric 
cooperatives nor utilities could bring new 
service into areas already served. It was 
this provision which aroused the commercial 
utility spokesmen at the hearing. 
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Not only did utility spokesman refuse to 
compromise, but J. S. McMillen, vice presi- 
dent of Northern States Power Company of 
Wisconsin, proposed, apparently in behalf of 
his company, a further amendment intended 
to place electric cooperatives under the juris- 
diction of the public service commission in 
all matters. The legislature has long ex- 
empted cooperatives from this type of regu- 
lation in recognition of the fact that cooper- 
ative policy is subject to review by the mem- 
bership, and ownership of the cooperative 
rests with those receiving service. 

In the face of utility refusal to accept 
what Maloney described as a perfectly fair 
compromise which merely makes the knife 
cut both ways, he quizzed Peterson during 
debate at the hearing: 


WANT FULL ADVANTAGE 


“What you commercial utility people want 
then,” Maloney asked, “is that the law re- 
strict us to be sure we don't ever steal any 
of your customers, but you want the legis- 
lature to protect your right to go out and 
steal our members; is that right?” 

“Yes, that’s just exactly right,” Peterson 
snapped back at Maloney. 

It was evident at this April 27 hearing 
that utility strategy had been to stage a 
prepared attack on the co-ops with their 
lawyers and lobbyists working in relays in 
an attempt to pick the cooperatives apart. 
This attempt, however, was shut off by Ju- 
diciary Chairman Nicholas Lesselyoung, 
Fond du Lac. (EDITOR'S Note.—Lesselyoung's 
appointment to the public service commis- 
sion has been confirmed effective at the end 
of the present legislative session.) Lessel- 
young told cooperative and utility spokesmen 
the committee didn’t have time to listen to 
full-dress testimony. 


CAUSES STALEMATE 


Because all other previous objections that 
had been expressed to the cooperative code 
revision had been ironed out, the stalemate 
threatened to indefinitely delay its passage. 
In the face of this serious threat, Maloney 
proposed a compromise which included re- 
moval of these controversial provisions. He 
warned, however, that it would be essential 
to the existence of electric cooperatives that 
separate legislation to attain the objectives 
would have to be introduced in separate 
bills. 

On May 18 both the senate and assembly 
agreed to permit introduction of the new 
proposed legislation. Special action was re- 
quired because the time limit on new legisla- 
tion has already expired. The new senate 
bill is 573 S, while the assembly bill is 773 A. 
As this issue of the Wisconsin REA News goes 
to press, neither bill had been scheduled yet 
for public hearing, although this was ex- 
pected momentarily. 

MANAGERS URGE SUPPORT 


The urgent need for immediate passage 
of the new legislation was expressed by the 
electric cooperative managers of the State at 
a meeting in Madison May 17. The Managers 
Association called upon Maloney and the 
WEC Public Relations Committee to arrange 
for full-dress testimony at all scheduled 
hearings. A resolution was adopted request- 
ing that passage be pushed to the utmost. 

The managers agreed it must become law, 
or the success of electric cooperatives to 
build stable systems would be seriously jeop- 
ardized, 

THOMAS IN STATEMENT 


W. V. Thomas, general manager of WEC 
declared in a statement that “the evident 
attempts of the commercial utilities of this 
State to place a cloud over the ability of 
cooperatives to serve larger users among 
their commercial members is obviously no 
more than the opening gun in an attempt 
to destroy our organizations, 


BIG PURCHASERS HELPFUL 


“A major factor in the ability of electric 
cooperatives to operate so successfully in 
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areas commonly acknowledged to be ‘too 
thin to be profitable’ for commercial utili- 
ties, has been our success in encouraging 
development of substantial commercial and 
municipal utility purchasers of power. The 
Public Service Commission has never recog- 
nized the validity of an attack on our right 
to serve these people. They are an essen- 
tial part of our local cooperative systems. 
To seek at this time to cast a cloud over 
our ability to service certain of our mem- 
bers cannot possibly be interpreted as any- 
thing more than the opening gun in a battle 
.to impair the financial soundness of our or- 
ganizations. If commercial utilities can step 
in and take over service to our members 
whenever they consider them to have de- 
veloped into potentially profitable accounts, 
the result is to relegate us to second-class 
citizens. It can only mean that eventually 
we will have to charge higher rates for 
power on the farm: and it will result in 
steadily decreased economic stability for our 
organizations,” Thomas stated. 

“We urge,” he added, “every one of the 
85,000 rural electric cooperative members to 
rally to their Tocal cooperatives by contact- 
ing their assemblymen and senators to urge 
support for 773 A in the assembly and 573 S 
in the senate. We urge that you send a 
letter or a 2-cent postal card to them at 
Madison as soon as possible,” Thomas said. 


Address by Hon. John C. Watts, of Vir- 
ginia, at Democratic Dinner on May 27, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to attend a Democratic dinner 
in my Congressional District—Fourth 
District of Virginia—last Friday night, 
May 27. The guest speaker was the Hon- 
Orable JoHN C. Watts, Member of the 
House of Representatives from Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Watts is one of the out- 
Standing Members of the House, an able 
legislator, a wise counselor, and a man 
I am honored to call my friend. 


Mr. Watts brought a real message to 
the group assembled and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
herein the speech delivered by Congress- 
Man WATTS: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Congressman ABBITT, and 
fellow Democrats, a democratic meeting is an 
Occasion of joy in itself and a pleasure for 
me to attend. I deem it a high privilege 
‘that you have afforded me the opportunity to 
Visit and participate in your Jackson-Jeffer- 
son Day dinner. I can think of no finer place 
to pay honor and homage to those two great 

mocrats than in the Fourth District of 
Virginia, that has never failed to go Demo- 
cratic except possibly at a time when Demo- 
Crats were not permitted to vote immediately 
following the Civil War. 

This section of Virginia is very much like 

section of Kentucky that I have the 

Onor of representing in that the people are 
alike; they generally think alike; and their 
economy is principally agricultural or busi- 
nesses related or dependent on agriculture. 
x assure you that I feel very much at home 
na welcome in your midst. As a matter of 
ae most Kentuckians do and should feel 

home in Virginia, for most of us in Ken- 
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tucky can trace our ancestry back to those 
hearty pioneers from Virginia who settled 
in Kentucky. I often wonder if Kentucky 
would ever have been settled if Cumberland 
Gap had not existed. or been discov- 
ered. The ties of friendship and relationship 
between the peoples of your State and my 
State are very close and may be said to be as 
close, although not similar, as the ties be- 
tween the two colored boys who discovered 
each other on the field of battle in Korea. 

I cannot miss this opportunity to pay a 
sincere compliment to your splendid Rep- 
resentative, WATT AsBBITT, and for that mat- 
ter to the entire Democratic delegation from 
Virginia. They are as fine a group of hard- 
working, intelligent, honest, conscientious 
Representatives as any State has ever had. 


I do not know for sure what first attracted 
me to your Representative and my friend, 
WATT ABBITT. It might have been his en- 
gaging personality; his willingness to help a 
freshman Member of Congress; his keen ap- 
praisal of legislation; his devotion to you— 
the people he represents; or it might have 
been the fact that his first name is prac- 
tically the same as my last name. But ir- 
respective of why I was first attracted to 
him, I want you to know that the longer 
I know him the better I like and appreciate 
not only his friendship but his ability as a 
competent legislator. I am sure you all know 
and appreciate his true worth, but I can’t 
help telling you how fortunate you have 
been in your selection of a Representative. 
He works and fights effectively for the wel- 
fare of his people. He is in the forefront on 
legislation that affects tobacco and peanuts. 
Recently, when the House had before it H. R. 
12, and the candy manufacturers undertook 
and almost succeeded in having peanuts de- 
clared a nonbasic commodity, it was the 
effective efforts of Warr Assitr that did as 
much if not more to save the peanut pro- 
gram than any other one person. He lined 
up city boys, country boys, or anyone else 
that would listen to him and, mind you, 
it took an almost solid vote of the Demo- 


`- cratic Party to save this program. You could 


count on your fingers the support that pea- 
nuts received from the Republicans. If Con- 
gressman ABBITT ever casts a vote that you 
do not quite understand, or you think you 
would not have cast if you were in his place, 
just remember that there are many things 
that must be taken into consideration before 
a Member casts his vote. Oftentimes all of 
the circumstances are not always known to 
the public generally. 

We are gathered here tonight to com- 
memorate two great Democrats—Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, who is the founder 
of our party, and Andrew Jackson, who in- 
delibly stamped it with many of its prin- 
ciples. The South is and has always been 
the backbone of the Democratic Party and, 
in turn, the Democratic Party has always 
been the home, the hope, and the sanctuary 
of the South. It was not until the Roose- 
velt era that the peoples of the North fully 
realized and appreciated the great principles 
and lofty ideals of the Democratic Party. 

As we head into the important 1956 presi- 
dential election, we again see the attempts 
being made by certain individuals to drive 
a wedge between Democrats in the South 
and Democrats in the North. 

It is true that not all Democrats are 
agreed on all of the issues within our party. 
In that respect, our political-party system 
differs from the British. In Britain, most 
issues are fought out between the two major 
parties. But here in the United States we 
debate issues within parties as well as be- 
tween parties. And I think that is healthy. 

Since the Democratic defeat in 1952, our 
party has clearly revealed that there is a 
far wider area of agreement between Demo- 
crats in the North and South than there is 
in disagreement. And even in the areas of 
disagreement, we have seen, since the elec- 
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tions last November, a closing of this gap 
over former party differences. 

For this, we can give much credit to the 
able leadership of two great southern states- 
men—Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, now major- 
ity leader in the Senate, and our beloved 
Sam RAYBURN, Speaker in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

But despite this strengthened unity, we 
will continue to hear from those who would 
like to see our party split—egging us on 
from the sidelines. 

_Our Republican friends might do well to 
recall the words of Abraham Lincoln, who 
was visited by a delegation after he received 
the Republican nomination for President. 
The delegation spokesman said: “Mr. Lin- 
coln, we don’t think you need to do any 
campaigning. All you have to do is stand 
back and let the Democrats fight among 
themselves. They'll destroy one another, 
and then you'll get elected easily.” 

Mr. Lincoln replied: “The trouble with 
your argument is that Democrats are like 
cats. They may sound like they're fighting, 
but when they get through all you have is 
more Democrats.” 

But this time we Democrat's don’t even 
sound like we are scrapping. Democrats 
from every section of the country have re- 
sponded to the able leadership in the Senate 
and in the House, and we have created a 
new unity based on our common belief in 
the Democratic philosophy and in our belief 
in the program and policies we have enacted 
and support. 

Since 1952, the Democratic Party has been 
building for the future on the solid rock 
of the Democratic South. Southern states- 
men are leaders in the Congress, and leaders 
of the important committees in the House 
and Senate. 

In the Senate the following committees are 
headed by southerners: Agriculture and 
Forestry, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Louisiana; 
Appropriation, Carn HAYDEN, Arizona; Armed 
Services, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Georgia; Bank- 
ing and Currency, J. W. FULBRIGHT, Arkan- 
sas; Finance, Harry F. Byrp, Virginia; For- 
eign Relations, WALTER F. GEORGE, Georgia; 
Government Operations, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Arkansas; Labor and Public Welfare, LISTER 
HILL, Alabama; Post Office and Civil Service, 
OLIN D. JOHNsTON, South Carolina. 

And in the House southern Democrats are 
equally as imposing: Agriculture, Haroup D. 
CooLEY, North Carolina; Armed Services, CARL 
Vinson, Georgia; Banking and Currency, 
Brent SPENCE, Kentucky; District of Colum- 
bia, JOHN L. McMILLAN, South Carolina; 
Education and Labor, GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
North Carolina; Foreign Affairs, James P. 
RICHARDS, South Carolina; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Percy Priest, Tennessee; 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, HERBERT C. 
Bonner, North Carolina; Post Office and Civil 
Service, Tom Murray, Tennessee; Rules,” 
Howarp SMITH, Virginia; Veterans’ Affairs, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, Texas; Ways and Means, 
JERE COOPER, Tennessee. 

Yet the Republicans would have us be- 
lieve that our party is the party of irrespon- 
sibility; that we are Socialists and even 
border on the pink. If these great southern 
Democrats who head our committees are 
irresponsible or are Socialists, then in all 
seriousness I say that Webster better change 
the definition of those words. The Repub- 
licans had better stop worrying about creep- 
ing socialism in the Democratic Party and 
start worrying about galloping Hooverism 
in their own party. 

The Democratic Party has gained in 
strength everywhere since 1952, but it has 
gained most in the Southern States. If the 
Presidential election were held today, there 
is no doubt that the South would be solid 
once again, for the true home of the South 
is in the Democratic Party. 

We are fortunate indeed that our party 
is big enough to accept and welcome more 
than one point of view. 
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Now, we haye often heard the South de- 
scribed as conservative. But I think that 
word has been grossly misinterpreted by a 
good many people. I do not mind the South 
being called “conservative’—for we south- 
erners try to conserve for the people what 
we sincerely believe belongs to the people. 

For example, we are trying to conserve the 
great benefits of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which we paid for out of the people’s 
money. We fought to preserve for the bene- 
fit of our people the results of atomic re- 
search paid for by the taxpayers, while the 
Republicans fought to turn it over to a 
chosen few. We have fought to preserve from 
exploitation our natural resources to the 
detriment of our people. 

We also believe in conserving our freedom 
through adequate manpower, an adequate 
Air Force, and adequate defenses of all kinds 
in the face of the ever-growing Communist 
threat. 

We question the wisdom of cuts in de- 
fense, especially when we learn that the 
administration has changed military plans 
9 times in the last 9 months; when we 
read that the President himself changed 
his mind on defense manpower cuts twice 
in 3 weeks; when Defense Secretary Wilson 
and Secretary of State Dulles publicly con- 
tradict each other on the reasons for the 
cutbacks; and when Army Secretary Stev- 
ens and Army Chief of Staff Ridgway dis- 
agree on the effects of the manpower cuts. 

We also fought to conserve for the farmer 
his right to earn a living without fear of 
mortgage foreclosure—and we fought for a 
decent tax break for the majority of the 
people, while the Republican administra- 
tion calmly gave the tax bonanza to big 
business and corporations. 

The Republicans keep on saying that they 
want to cut out unnecessary Government 
spending. 

Who doesn’t want to cut out unnecessary 
epending? It’s like defining that word 
conservative. We would like to know just 
what is unnecessary spending. 

It seems that there is rather general agree- 


ment among all Americans that there is. 


need for a new highway program. But one 
of the odd aspects of the Eisenhower high- 
way proposal is the provision which would 
obligate the United States Treasury for $20 
billion in bonds to be issued by a new Gov- 
ernment corporation, without counting this 
outlay as part of the national debt. It is 
my information that the Eisenhower method 
of financing his road program would cost 
$2.7 billion more in interest than it would 
to finance the program by the same method 
that other governmental expenditures. are 
financed. The Republicans may call this 
cutting out unnecessary Government spend- 
ing. but I doubt if anyone will agree with 
them. 

Virginia's own Senator Harry Brrp, who 
can hardly be called a spendthrift, had this 
to say about the Eisenhower highway pro- 
gram: 

“Such procedures violate financing prin- 
ciples, defy budgetary control and evade Fed- 
eral debt law. 

“When the Government contracts a bona 
fide debt, but arbitrarily removes it from 
classification as public indebtedness, it cre- 
ates fiscal confusion and disorder, and de- 
stroys confidence in Government credit. 

“You cannot avoid financial responsibil- 
ity by legerdemain, and you cannot evade 
debt by definition.” 

It is perhaps a good political maxim that 
a party cannot live by its past alone. It 
must make good every day, and in every 
administration. And that’s just what the 
Democrats are doing. 

Democrats have given the President timely 
support in many contests he has had with 
dissidents in his own party. On the other 
hand, Democratic criticism, which has been 
aimed at policies, and not at personalities, 
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or motives, has served to alert the President 
to the dangers to his own administration. 

An example of this took place shortly after 
the Republicans took office in 1953 when 
they instituted the hard-money policy of 
higher interest rates. Democrats in Con- 
gress warned that such a policy would surely 
slow down our economy and even perhaps 
contribute to a recession. Some ‘months 
later the administration reversed its policy, 
and even had to admit that the Democratic 
criticism was justified. 

Similarly, when the administration aban- 
doned the Democratic policy of maintaining 
a broad defense productions base, substitut- 
ing a few large producers where many smaller 
ones had existed before, another southerner, 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, called the public's 
attention to the dangers of the adminis- 
tration’s new policy, and some corrective 
measures were taken. 

Faced with the hard test of events and an 
alert Democratic Congress, we have brought 
home the truth to the people, and the ad- 
ministration has time and again shifted from 
dangerous courses it was following in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

We have, on the whole, made a remark- 
able record for Democratic responsibility, 
through unity within our own party. But 
there is, in all this, no room for Democratic 
self-congratulation. 

There is room only for increased determ!- 
nation to give our country the very best 
we have. And certainly the South has 
shown that it is more than able and will- 
ing to do so. 


Baldwin’s Analysis of Service Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New 
York Times, Wednesday, June 1, 1955, 
in which Mr. Baldwin takes a look at the 
President’s reshuffle of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and its effect on the morale of 
the Armed Services’ high ranking ofi- 
cers: 


CHANGES IN JOINT CHIEFS—AN ANALYSIS OF 
PRESIDENT'S SHAKEUP WITH ITS EFFECT ON 
MORALE OF SERVICES 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The President's reshuffle of his Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was completed last week with the 
surprising appointment of a junior rear ad- 
miral as the next Chief of Naval Operations. 

Rear Adm. Arleigh Albert Burke, whose 
nickname in World War II was “31-kKnot 
Burke,” was promoted over the heads of al- 
most 100 seniors to the top job in the Navy. 
He will relieve Adm. Robert Bostwick Carney, 
who will finish a 2-year term in August and 
will retire 18 months before the compulsory 
retirement age of 62. 

At the end of June Gen. Matthew Bunker 
Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, will retire at 
60 to be relieved by Gen. Maxwell Davenport 
Taylor, who returns from command in the 
Far East. Gen. Nathan Farragut Twining, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and Adm. 
Arthur William Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, have been reappointed 
for their second 2-year terms. 

The two changes have caused much com- 
ment in the services, and a number of ob- 
servations can be made about them. 
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In the first place, it is unfortunate that 
the two officers who most strongly repre- 
sented the point of view of the surface forces 
and who most vocally upheld that point of 
view have not been reappointed. 


DIFFERENCES CITED 


President Eisenhower's differences with 
General Ridgway, whose viewpoint about the . 
utility of ground soldiers the President once 
called parochial, and his impatience with 
Admiral Carney about an off-the-record din- 
ner speech dealing with the Formosa crisis, 
will not be forgotten. 

The emphasis in the Pentagon on restric- 
tion of information, conformity of public 
utterance and avoidance of any contro- 
versy—plus the failure of General Ridgway 
and Admiral Carney to win reappointment— 
will inevitably lend credence to the view- 
point that the administration is insisting on 
a military party line. 

Such a viewpoint is not a wholly accurate 
expression of the military philosophy of the 
administration; nevertheless, many officers 
undoubtedly will take warning and govern 
their actions in the future by the code of re- 
quired conformity. 

General Ridgway can leave office with the 
great personal satisfaction of a duty well 
done. He proved to be a far stronger and 
better Chief of Staff than he did a supreme 
commander in either Europe or Asia. He 
has been, in fact, by far the best Chief of 
Staff the Army has had since the war. 

He came to office in Washington to a de- 
pressed Army, and left it with at least the 
beginnings of a sound morale. This he did 
chiefly by virtue of two great qualities: “loy- 
alty down” and integrity and conviction. 


A SOLDIER-CHAMPION 


He stated, always within the bounds of 
military decorum, what he believed to be 
true and right, regardless of the personal 
consequences. He gave the Army a sense 
that at long last they had a soldier-cham- 
pion in Washington—a man who fought for 
the ultimate arbiter of military history—the 
soldier on the ground. 

General Taylor, 53 years old, a younger 
man than General Ridgway, is bright, able, 
and attractive—but he will find it hard to 
fill—in the morale sphere—General Ridg- 
way's shoes, 

Admiral Carney has been a persistent, but 
never objectionable, proponent of sea power. 
The President’s failure to reappoint him was 
not brought about by the admiral’s now 
famous speech about the Formosa situation 
but predated that. Admiral Carney was, in 
a sense, the victim of the troublesome prob- 
lem of civilian-military relationships in the 
Pentagon. 

Neither Charles S. Thomas, Secretary of 
the Navy, nor Admiral Carney is one to yield 
power lightly. Difficulties between the two 
men—in part the product of personalities— 
have existed for some time, and there were 
some other frictions between Admiral Car- 
ney and some of the other civilians. 

There also was a brief encounter between 
Admiral Carney and Gen. Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
about the powers of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in relation to the Marine Corps. 
Moreover, Admiral Carney—particularly at 
first, more often tended to side in the Joint 
Chiefs with General Ridgway than he did 
with Admiral Radford, who as an airman 
often was alined with General Twining. 


CROSS-CHECKING GROWS 


Admiral Carney is not a difficult man tO 
get along with. But the new Pentagon 
organization, with its tremendous number 
of Assistant Secretaries, and its new and 
expanded definition of “civilian control,” i5 
making, in the opinion of some experts, seri- 
ous inroads into the command functions 
the services. 

Certainly it has resulted in double-banking 
nearly every major military job with a civil- 
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jan and the amount of “coordination,” 
“cross-checking,” and so on, now necessary, 
is incredible. With even the best of wills 
and with no personality problems involved, 
double purposes are inevitable. 

Admiral Carney’s successor—Admiral 
Burke, 53—appears to have been backed by 
Secretary Thomas, but Admiral Radford un- 
doubtedly concurred heartily later. Admiral 
Burke is a “black shoe,” or surface sailor, 
and this played a part in his appointment, 
for with Admiral Radford, a naval aviator, 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, a non- 
aviator was indicated as CNO (Chief of Naval 
Operations). 

But Admiral Burke is heartily respected by 
naval aviators. He was chief of staff dur- 
ing part of the war to Vice Adm. Marc A. 
Mitscher, the “carrier admiral,” who com- 
manded Task Force 58. His championship, 
under Admiral Radford’s leadership, not 
only of naval aviation but also of proper 
strategic concepts, in the 1949 Navy-Air 
Force Senate hearings has not been forgotten 
by naval airmen. 


Angrilantes Versus Aqualantes—Upper 


Colorado’s Civil War Over the Stcrage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker the Up- 
per Colorado Grass Roots Committee, 
Inc., has registered under the Lobbying 
Act and admits it will spend at least 
$15,000 per quarter trying to obtain en- 
actment of the upper Colorado River 
storage project. Allied with it are the 
80-called Aqualantes. 

Members of Congress already have re- 
ceived the buttonhole treatment from 
this group’s representatives on Capitol 
Hill who sport facsimile sheriff's badges 
bearing the Aqualante legend. They 
have dined numerous Members, after 
which they subject them to a color movie 
which attempts to extoll the glories of 
the project and lull the feasted legis- 
lators into a sufficiently mellow state to 
vote taxpayers’ billions toward construc- 
tion of the project. 

In their haste to convince Washing- 
ton of the alleged unassailable virtues 
of the scheme, however, they have over- 
looked convincing some of the fine peo- 
Ple in their own backyards about it. As 
a matter of fact the project has such 
Violent objectors in the very region that 
it would affect that they have them- 
Selves formed into an opposition group 
Called the Angrilantes, to publicize their 

e against it. 


The Angrilantes explain that they 
ve no vast sums to spend on lobby- 
& Congressmen, but do what they can 
With their limited resources to point out 
Solid reasons why the project should not 
built. On May 24 Mr. Gene Guild, 
of Roaring Fork Ranch on Colorado’s 
West slope, for the Angrilantes, published 
e following reasons why Congress, in 
ts wisdom, should shun the upper Colo- 
Tado River storage project: 
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1. More dams mean more rotting food, and 
the western slope already has $2 million of 
its tax money tied up in that decaying sur- 
plus, and is paying a fat $100,000 per year 
rent for warehouses for it to rot in. 

2. More dams mean more danger to na- 
tional defense, and the western slope knows 
that a bomb on an upper Colorado or tribu- 
tary dam could scour every living thing out 
of the valleys with its death-dealing radio- 
active water. 

3. The western slope receives income from 
tourists and sportsmen, and it knows that 
diverting the Fryingpan—and inevitably the 
Gunnison and other rivers—would leave 
those rivers a sportsman’s desert, with trout 
deserting their stagnant pools. 

4. The western slope is aware that Denver 
and the cities of the Arkansas Valley would 
rather steal western slope water than legiti- 
mately conserve their own supply by meter- 
ing to prevent waste. They waste enough 
water to irrigate 50,000 acres, and wasteful 
eastern slope irrigators waste many times 
that amount. 

5. The western slope knows that dams are 
not needed for power, because steam power 
is cheaper, can be protected against bomb- 
ing, helps the mining industry, and is a 
quicker supply till the advent of atomic 
power. 

6. The western slope knows that dams are 
not needed for irrigation because of the 
surplus, and when more food is needed in the 
future there are 11 million acres of wet land 
and 20 million acres of brushland in the rain- 
fall east which can be made productive for 
$150 per acre instead of the $900 to $5,000 
per acre proposed in the arid West. 

7. Western slope businessmen are too 
smart to consent to the damaging of their 
future tourist and industrial business for a 
mere conciliatory small-change. bribe of 
temporary construction employee profit as 
fatuously proposed by the Aqualantes—to 
whom progress means only fattening some 
promoters and the Reclamation Bureau with 
jobs and money at the little people’s ex- 
pense. 


Safer Speeding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
that anyone appreciates a good editorial 
more than the average Congressman. 
It not only reflects the thinking of his 
constituency, but somehow leaves the 
impression that intellectual forces are 
still at work and that knowledge is pos- 
Sibly being disseminated among the 
readers. 

Of the 15 or 20 publications to which 
I subscribe, I submit herewith the fol- 
lowing from a recent issue of the Pough- 
keepsie New Yorker of the indicated ad- 
dress as a candidate for the editorial of 
the year. Who will dispute the fact that 
lives and property damage could be 
spared if every driver were to be com- 
pelled to memorize the eight wise sug- 
gestions outlined therein. 

The editorial follows: 

SAFER SPEEDING 
For years the emphasis has been on reduc- 


ing the speed as a means of producing safer 
driving. The obvious question now has 
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arisen—how do we reduce speed on the high 
speed highways, of which more and more 
ure being built? ; : 

One insurance company has come up with 
an answer. We don’t reduce speed, because 
that would increase the danger of accidents. 
Instead we change our way of driving to 
meet the changing situation. 

Here are eight rules for high speed driv- 
ing which the insurance company says might 
save some lives: 

1. Adjust driving habits to high-speed 
travel. It takes longer to stop, pass, or 
change direction. 

2. Enter and leave expressways with cau- 
tion. Be sure you're traveling with the traffic, 
not against it. 

3. Pick a lane and stay with it. Weaving 
is dangerous. 

4. Leave plenty of room between you and 
the car ahead. 

5. Drive smoothly at a steady speed. Keep 
pace with the traffic. 

6. If something goes wrong with your car, 
get completely off the road before you stop. 

7. Look far ahead for signs of trouble. At 
high speeds, it takes longer to slow down or 
stop. 

8. Prepare well in advance to turn off the 
expressway. Make sure you're in the correct 
turn-off lane and signal your intentions. 
Slow down before starting your turn. 


Joint Resolution Designating the Second 
Full Week of October in Each Year as 
National Week for Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a joint 
resolution to designate the second full 
week in October of each year as National 
Week for Nursing. 

I am sponsoring this resolution be- 
cause of the great success of the first 
National Nurse Week, proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower last October. 
This national observance was author- 
ized by a joint resolution introduced by 
me and passed by the 83d Congress. It 
dramatized as never before the impor- 
tant role of nurses in every phase of our 
health programs. 

Hospitals, health agencies, military 
installations, health organizations, wom- 
en’s auxiliaries, schools, and churches 
chose the occasion to pay sincere trib- 
ute to nurses. Generous cooperation was 
given by the press, radio, and television. 
Civic organizations, businessmen, may- 
ors, governors, and other public officials 
gave splendid support. 

The first National Nurse Week also re- 
ceived the full acclaim of nurses them- 
selves. I would like to mention a few 
of the ways they told the public about the 
progress being achieved in hospital and 
Public health nursing and in nursing 
education. Nurses in the hospitals were 
hostesses to high school students, Future 
Nurse Clubs, and Girl Scout troops, 
showing them the interesting things 
about their work and the broad voca- 
tional opportunities. Many nurses and 
friends of nursing spoke at civic club 
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meetings and appeared on radio and 
television programs to tell how they are 
helping protect the Nation’s health and 
how their profession has risen to its 
present usefulness and importance. 
Schools of nursing in the hospitals, col- 
leges, and universities held openhouses 
for the public. Nursing students and 
student organizations cooperated with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most appropriate 
that the Nation observe a similar occa- 
sion each year. Nurses are performing 
a magnificent service for their fellow 
man. Because of the remarkable prog- 
ress of medicine and the development 
of new health programs such as rehabil- 
itation of the handicapped and preven- 
tion of mental illness, their responsibil- 
ities are increasing rapidly. Community 
interest and support will help them meet 
these responsibilities. 

A National Week for Nursing also will 
call public attention to the current need 
to improve our schools of nursing be- 
cause of new demands for nursing serv- 
ice and highly specialized nursing skills. 
It presents an opportunity for nurses and 
other citizens to work together for an 
important cause and to establish the 
basis for cooperation in other actions in 
which professional and civic interests 
each facilitate the other. And it will 
help maintain and increase enrollment 
in the schools; there is no more effective 
way than an annual event of this kind 
to keep young people alert to the un- 
limited opportunities for satisfying 
careers in the field of nursing. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will take immediate action 
and that the joint resolution will be 
passed by Congress without delay. 


Dairyland Power Cooperative Expands 
Ranks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative, La Crosse, Wis., 
on the occasion of the admission of a 
26th electric distribution cooperative to 
the organization. The addition of Peo- 
ple’s Cooperative Power Association, 
Rochester, Minn., will add approximately 
5,200 rural consumers, making a grand 
total of about 93,000 consumers. I es- 
pecially want to compliment my good 
friend, John Madgett, general manager 
of Dairyland Cooperative and the board 
of directors of Dairyland for the fine 
record made in the past year when power 
sales reached a high of $6.3 million with 
power costs reduced to the lowest point 
in the history of the cooperative. Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative held its 14th 
annual meeting yesterday, June 1, and 
I am just sorry that I could not have 
been there in person to extend my greet- 
ings and best wishes to the group. At 
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this time, I would like to put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article in the 
June issue of the Wisconsin REA News. 
The article follows: 


DAIRYLAND POWER EXPANDS RANKS ON EVE OF 
JUNE 1 ANNUAL MEETING 


La Crosst.—On virtually the eve of its 
14th annual meeting, Dairyland Power Coop- 
erative here has announced completion of 
final steps in the admission of a 26th elec- 
tric distribution cooperative to its ranks. 

General Manager John P. Madgett an- 
nounced that People’s Cooperative Power 
Association, Rochester, Minn., has been offi- 
cially admitted as the third Minnesota coop- 
erative to be served by the large generation 
and transmission cooperative. People’s will 
begin receiving service from Dairyland upon 
completion of approximately 33 miles of 
transmission line from the Alma Steam sta- 
tion in Buffalo County to the newly admitted 
co-op’s lines outside of Rochester. The line 
will probably be completed by mid summer 
1956. 

TO SERVE 93,000 


Dairyland serves 19 Wisconsin distribu- 
tion co-ops, 3 in Iowa, and 1 in Illinois. It 
is the first new cooperative to join Dairy- 
land’s network since 1948. The addition of 
the co-op will add about 5,200 rural con- 
sumers to Dairyland to achieve a record total 
of approximately 93,000 consumers. 

The annual delegate meeting of Dairyland, 
to be held June 1 at the vocational school 
auditorium here, will officially admit an addi- 
tional director to the Dairyland board. The 
board consists of one director from each 
member cooperative. 


MUTUALLY FAVORABLE 


Madgett explained that the favorable lo- 
cation of the People’s system in relation- 
ship to Dairyland makes the new connection 
mutually favorable to both. 

“The Rochester area is actually a thumb 
that extends into the present Dairyland 
system inasmuch as we are now serving two 
neighboring rural areas,” Madgett pointed 
out. “We will be able to tie our system in 
with that of People’s with a minimum in- 
vestment, and assure them the very best 
quality of service,” he explained, 


OLDS TO SPEAK 


Leland Olds, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, will be the principal 
speaker at the Dairyland meeting. Several 
hundred delegates from member coopera- 
tives will gather to survey record accom- 
plishments achieved by Dairyland last year. 
Power sales were a record $6.3 million, with 
power costs reduced to the lowest point in 
history. Preliminary figures show Dairyland 
retired over $2.3 million in regular and ad- 
vance payments on its loans from REA, and 
paid more than $1 million in interest and 
tax payments. 

The People's system has been served by 
the city of Rochester. This arrangement 
will be terminated by mutual agreement as 
the People’s load requirements have grown 
at a rate which taxes the generating capacity 
of the Rochester facilities. People’s co- 
operative is in sound condition, with aver- 
age member consumption high, and it is in 
very sound financial condition. 


BLUMENTRITT IS PRESIDENT 


President of the cooperative is H. C. Blu- 
mentritt, Chester, Minn. General manager 
is Ray E. Krofchalk. Headquarters is in 
Rochester. 


At the Dairyland meeting reports will be 
heard by delegates from President John E. 
Olson, Chetek; W. E. Rabe, Tomah, secretary; 
H. O. Melby, Westby, treasurer, and from 
Madgett. A dinner will be served at noon 
in the school auditorium. The program 
gets underway at 10 a. m. A tour of the 
Dairyland headquarters will be arranged 
following the meeting. 


June 2 
Keep the Office Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., of May 27, 1955, entitled “Keep 
the Office Open.” The editorial points 
out that the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service plans to close 
its New Bedford office July 1, 1955. 
While New Bedford is not in my congres- 
sional district, news of this sort is never- 
theless most distressing to me and my 
constituents as it shows the prevailing 
attitude toward our very grave immi- 
gration problems. 

This plan to close the New Bedford 
immigration office points up again the 
fact that the Washington officials are 
still affronting large groups of Americans 
who are interested in a sensible, humane 
immigration law equitably administered. 
Only last April the people of Massa- 
chusetts, whether Democrat or Repub- 
lican, were incensed and aroused over 
the State Department’s unwarranted 
action in dismissing Edward J. Corsi, the 
State Department’s expediter of immi- 
gration. At the time I felt such action 
was not only a mistaken act, demonstrat- 
ing poor leadership, but also that it 
stemmed mainly from highly opinionated 
men in high positions in our Government. 

Now we see the administration is plan- 
ning to close the immigration office at 
New Bedford. I feel that if this con- 
templated action is effectuated it will 
unquestionably cause not only incon- 
venience but a real hardship to a large 
number of foreign-born inhabitants of 
that area. I am in complete agreement 
with the sentiment and reasons ex- 
pressed in the editorial and will join 
others in urging the proper authorities 
most strongly to reconsider the proposed 
plan to close this office. 

The editorial follows: 

KEEP THE OFFICE OPEN 


Plans by the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to close its New 
Bedford office July 1 undoubtedly were made 
without full knowledge of the great need 
that exists here for services the office pro- 
vides. 

The large number of foreign-born inhabi- 
tants of this area—of whom persons of 
Portuguese, French, and Polish extraction 
comprise a large part—creates a demand for 
immigration office facilities far greater than 
that which exists in many cities of much 
larger population. 

As the second largest United States fish- 
ing port on the east coast, New Bedford also 
needs the immigration office to fulfill the 
requirements of the numerous Canadians 
and other aliens who are crewmen on yessels 
operating out of this port. 

Elimination of the New Bedford immigra- 
tion office would result not only in incon- 
venience but in genuine hardship for the 
hundreds of persons who use its facilities 
every year. These persons, many of them 
unable to speak or understand the English 
language clearly, some enfeebled by advanc 
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age or poor health, will be required to travel 
to Boston or. Providence for immigration 
services if plans to close the office here are 
carried out. 

Statistics furnished by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service show the inad- 
visability of its own decision. During the 
fiscal year ending last June 30 the immi- 
gration office here handled 438 applications 
and petitions of various types, many of 
which involved personal interviews. In ad- 
dition, 227 investigations were conducted 
by the office during the year, and 61 vessels 
entering this port were boarded for alien 
inspection. 

Plans to close the immigration office here 
come at a time when the port of New Bed- 
ford is embarked upon an ambitious de- 
velopment program. Through the efforts of 
a full-time State pier traffic manager and 
with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, this city is about to be- 
come a regular port of call for maritime 
shipping. With the growth of the port, as 
its excellent harbor and pier facilities be- 
come more widely known, the demand for 
services of an immigration office will in- 
crease. 

The indignation that has arisen in this 
area as a result of the Immigration Serv- 
ice's decision is wholly justified. It is a 
decision that this city and its people will 
not accept without protest because it is un- 
fair and unwarranted. 

It is reasonble..to believe that United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice officials responsible for the decision will 
recognize their mistake and rectify it when 
all the circumstances are made known to 
them. The duty of this community’s civic 
and political leaders is to get the facts in 
the case before the proper authorities in 
Washington. 

The people of New Bedford know it is es- 
sential to the well-being of hundreds of 
persons in this area that the immigration 
office here remain in operation. This knowl- 
edge needs to be transmitted to the Nation’s 
Capital without delay. 


‘Criminal Prosecution of American 
Servicemen Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, two more 
American servicemen have fallen victim 
to the nefarious status of forces treaty, 
deprived of the protection of their Gov- 
isis because of infractions of foreign 

wW. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of an Associated Press 
item that appeared in the Canton Re- 
Pository on Saturday. Members will note 
the extreme severity of the sentences im- 
Posed upon these American GI’s for 
Offenses that would be considered minor 
if committed here. 

The article follows: 

Two YANKS GET JAPAN TERMS—GUILTY OF 
ATTACKING, ROBBING TAXI DRIVER 
Yoxouama—aA Japanese court sentenced 
Wo United States Army privates Friday to 
and 4 years at hard labor on charges of 
assaulting and robbing a Japanese taxi driver. 
R . Paul A. Lesperance, 20, Woonsocket, 
- I, was sentenced to 7 years. Pvt. Richard 


t 
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W. Haviland, 19, Stamford, Conn., was sen- 
tenced to 4 years. 

An Army spokesman said investigation in- 
dicated Haviland hit the driver with a piece 
of cordwood February 6, and Lesperance 
robbed hinr of about $13. 


The U. N.—Credit and Debit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am inclined to 
set down my conflicting sentiments con- 
cerning the United Nations, but feel that 
Mr. Graham Patterson, the publisher of 
the Town Journal, has done such a splen- 
did job in that direction that I could do 
no better than to include his able edi- 
torial as the major portion of my state- 
ment. 

The record will show that I have con- 
sistently supported the United Nations, 
insofar as appropriations are concerned, 
although on numerous occasions I have 
also supported cuts in funds for many 
of the subdivisions of the organization 
in the belief that such obviously social- 
istic objectives as are frequently espoused 
are not consistent with our national aims 
and ideals. I am also bitterly opposed 
to the various attempts being made by 
agencies of the U. N. whereby interna- 
tional law would supersede our constitu- 
tional guaranties. 

In the face of these misgivings it would 
seem hardly logical for me to continue to 
lend my support to the United Nations, 
and in explanation of why I do so I have 
concluded, with Mr. Patterson, that it 
continues to serve a useful purpose as a 
world forum and on that ground alone 
should be maintained. The Town 
Journal article in full is set forth as 
follows: 

REVISE U. N. CHARTER? 

Ten years have passed since the U. N. was 
established, with great fanfare and an up- 
surge of hope and faith in the hearts and 
minds of peace-loving peoples everywhere. 
It was hailed as the long-looked-for remedy 
with which international disputes could be 
settled without resort to war, an organization 
that would insure justice for small, weak 
nations, as well as their big, powerful 
brothers. It was felt that the U. N., with the 
United States as a member, could and would 
do what the League of Nations was unable to 
accomplish without our participation. 

The U. N. has not been completely ineffec- 
tive. It did succeed in getting Russian troops 
out of Iran, settling disputes in Palestine, 
Kashmir, and Indonesia, and bringing an end 
to aggression and an uneasy peace in South 
Korea. 

But the U. N.’s record has not lived up to 
the high hopes held out for it in 1945, 
mostly because Soviet Russia has flouted the 
basic high principles on which the organ- 
ization was founded. When South Korea was 
invaded by a Russian satellite in 1950 (at 
Russia’s instigation and with the Russian- 
supplied arms), the U. N. proved itself an im- 
potent body. Indeed, the decision to resist 
the Korean Communists’ aggression was 
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possible only because the Kremlin represen- 
tatives were not present to cast their veto. 

The anemic state of the U. N. was revealed 
by its lack of sufficient moral courage to con- 
demn the Soviet Union for aiding the Com- 
munist armies of North Korea and China in 
their aggression. And its sorry pretense as a 
peace-preserving body was further disclosed 
by the fact that only 16 of the 60 member 
nations made any major contribution in the 
U. N.’s fight to protect South Korea. The 
rest were willing to let the United States do 
most of the fighting and pay most of the 
cost—in blood as well as money. 

The U. N. Charter specifies that this fall 
the General Assembly must consider calling 
a conference to review the charter and make 
any revisions deemed necessary. But if such 
conference is held, all members of the Secur- 
ity Council must approve any charter re- 
visions recommended. The action must be 
unanimous. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Russia will 
hardly agree to any changes in the charter 
that would deprive her of the advantages she 
now enjoys under the present set-up. 

There are various weaknesses in the char- 
ter that were not recognized when it was first 
written. There is no precise definition of 
aggression, for instance. Nor is there any 
answer to the question of what to do if 1 
of the 5 big powers should be guilty of ag- 
gression or instigate or encourage aggressive 
action by 1 of the smaller nations. 

Perhaps the biggest bone of contention is 
the Security Council veto, a power that the 
Soviet Union has used time and time again 
to thwart the genuinely peaceful desires of 
the United States and others of the Big Five. 
Russia has used—or misused—her veto 
power more than fifty times. Many Ameri- 
cans—including even some in high circles of 
our Government—feel that something should 
be done about the veto privilege. 

But the cold fact of the matter is that 
nothing can be done about it. Any limita- 
tion of the veto power would have to be au- 
thorized by unanimous action on the part of 
the Security Council—and, ironically enough, 
Russia could use the veto to veto any pro- 
posed change in the veto power. 

There are those who favor our leaving 
the U. N., and others who think we should 
create a new organization without the Com- 
munist nations. But many Asiatic coun- 
tries, and perhaps even some European coun- 
tries, would hesitate to join, and without 
them it would not truly be a world organ- 
ization. And, in any event, it would give 
us no advantages we do not already have 
with NATO and our various alliances for 
our protection in the Pacific. 

Since no changes in the U. N. are pos- 
sible without the Kremlin's consent, it is 
more realistic to accept the U. N. for what 
it actually is—merely a world forum—per- 
haps Tower of Babel would be better—and 
in the meantime maintain our armed 
strength and that of our allies against fu- 
ture contingencies. 


Award of Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which will prohibit 
Government agencies from awarding 
contracts to companies which have been 
found guilty of an unfair labor practice 
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by the National Labor Relations Board 
where the violation remains unremedied. 

At the present time the Department 
of Defense and other Government agen- 
cies have taken the position that there 
is no authority for refusing to award a 
contract to a low bidder solely because 
of his violation of Federal labor law. 
This position is bolstered by the fact 
that the Comptroller General in the past 
has ruled on several occasions that con- 
tracting agencies cannot consider such 
facts as compliance with the National 
Labor Relations Act in awarding Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

While it is entirely proper for the pro- 
curement agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to remain neutral in private 
labor disputes where both parties are 
exercising their rights in conformance 
with law, this policy has no basis in a 
situation where one party to a labor dis- 
pute has been found by an appropriate 
tribunal to be in violation of Federal 
law. 

My bill, which is substantially the 
same as the one recently introduced by 
Senator NEELy, does not seek to disturb 
the proper balance between labor and 
management. Barring from Govern- 
ment contracts those companies which 
have been found to be in violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act and which 
persist in these violations is not a posi- 
tion which can be represented as favor- 
able either to labor or to management. 
What this bill does favor, however, is 
fairness. 

For is it fair, Mr. Speaker, to place 
employers who do obey the law at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by rewarding vio- 
lators of the Federal law who may be able 
to underbid their competitors exactly be- 
cause of their unfair labor practices? 

The Department of Defense has taken 
the position that its procurement agen- 
cies must remain neutral in private labor 
disputes. But what sort of neutrality is 
it when a Federal agency awards a Fed- 
eral contract to a violator of the Federal 
law? 

The general rule established by Con- 
gress that an advertised contract must 
be awarded to the lowest bidder has been 
interpreted by the Comptroller General 
to mean the lowest responsible bidder. 
But how can a company which has been 
found by one Federal agency to be in 
violation of the Federal law be consid- 
ered by another Federal agency to be re- 
sponsible? 

One of the most flagrant examples of 
how this administration has rewarded 
the lawbreaker is the famous Kohler Co. 
case. This company produces home fix- 
tures and other products, including shell 
cases for military purposes, at a plant at 
Kohler, Wis. On April 12, 1954, during 
a strike called by the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board handed down its decision 
on charges filed during an earlier dispute 
in 1952. 

The Board found that the Kohler Co. 
had engaged in a number of unfair labor 
practices, including several acts of illegal 
interference during an NLRB election 
campaign, restraint and coercion, and 
discrimination. The Kohler Co, took no 
action to comply with the NLRB order, 
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although, of course, order has the effect 
of Federal law. 

Mr. Speaker, in November of 1954, just 
7 months after the NLRB order, the De- 
partment of the Army awarded the 
Kohler Co. a $2 million contract for the 
manufacture of shell casings. The award 
came at a time when the company had 
still not complied with the Board order 
and was still a violator of the Federal 
law. 

The procedure whereby a company is 
found guilty of unfair labor practices by 
the National Labor Relations Board is a 
lengthy and tortuous one and no ele- 
ment of due process is denied the em- 
ployer. The proceedings might com- 
mence, to take an instance, with the fil- 
ing in a regional NLRB office of a charge 
by a union against an employer. A field 
investigation and attempt at settlement 
follow. If this attempt fails, the issu- 
ance of a complaint may be recommend- 
ed. This recommendation is reviewed 
by the regional director. Hearings fol- 
low. There is an intermediate report to 
which the employer, if the report sus- 
tains the allegations in the complaint, 
may file exceptions with the Board in 
Washington. 

The Board then analyzes the case, af- 
fording, if it wishes, the opportunity for 
oral argument. At the conclusion of its 
deliberations, the Board issues its de- 
cision and final order requiring the em- 
ployer to correct the unfair practices it 
may have found. 

Yet the fact that the National Labor 
Relations Board finds a company in vio- 
lation of Federal law after so lengthy a 
process as this has not deterred the ad- 
ministration from awarding that com- 
pany a handsome contract. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is a moderate bill. 
It does not ask that companies which 
may at some time in the past have been 
found guilty of unfair labor practices but 
have now corrected those practices shall 
be prohibited from receiving Govern- 
ment contracts. 

This bill asks only that companies 
which have been found guilty of viola- 
tion of Federal law and of the national 
labor relations policy established by Con- 
gress and which persist in such practices 
be denied Government contracts. This 
is not an unreasonable proposal. It seeks 
only that the Federal Government shall 
a reward the violater of the Federal 

aw. 


Condemns Hoover Commission Report on 


REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Buffalo Electric Co- 
operative held at Nelson, Wis., on May 
25, 1955. 


June 2 


The resolution expresses critical op- 
position to a recommendation of a Hoo- 
ver Commission task force with respect 
to Federal policies and the rural electri- 
fication program. Following is the full 
text of the resolution: 


Resolved by the Buffalo Electric Cooperative 
at its annual meeting of members held at 
Nelson, Wis., on May 25, 1955, That the so- 
called Hoover Commission report relating to 
REA cooperatives be condemned in its en- 
tirety as being the handiwork of a firm of 
auditors primarily hired and paid for cus- 
tomarily in its usual practice by the private- 
profit utilities of this country, and that such 
Hoover Commission report reveals on the 
face of it that it is intended to be the liqui- 
dation of REA upon the basis of having the 
Government unabashedly repudiate its fun- 
damental partnership agreement with the 
farmers forming the rural electric coopera- 
tives throughout the United States for the 
purpose of promoting the general social wel- 
fare of the entire country by bringing elec- 
tricity to the rural folks; that the Hoover 
report is obviously a first step toward forc- 
ing a sellout of the cooperatives to the priv- 
ate-profit utilities, all of which is especially 
attested to by the fact that the report rec- 
ommends that in addition to the Govern- 
ment withdrawing its support from the 
partnership with the cooperatives that the 
cooperatives furthermore be restricted and 
prohibited from any electrification projects 
which any private-profit utility prefers to 
engage in; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the Wisconsin con- 
gressional delegation imploring each of them 
to steadfastly stand in the position of sus- 
taining with integrity the completion of the 
original undertaking jointly between the 
Government and the cooperatives to provide 
on a permanent basis rural electrification and 
to that end support any and all legislation 
which will continue and further the welfare 
of REA on a permanent basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
BUFFALO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
RAYMOND Gros, Secretary. 


Opportunities for June Graduates in 
Medical Social Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P, BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a little more than a year ago 
it was my privilege to call attention to 
the importance of decisions being made 
by college students as they ask them- 
selves, “What next, after graduation?” 
I pointed out at that time the growing 
opportunities for young people to pre- 
pare themselves for useful and interest- 
ing careers in the health field. 

I had hoped that my message would 
be of special interest to June graduates, 
parents, and professors in my own State 
of Ohio. The response far exceeded mY 
modest hopes. Almost 30,000 copies of 
my statement have been requested bY 
college students, college counselors, re- 
cent college graduates, and other per 
sons interested in counseling young peo- 
ple. Many of the requests came from 
Ohio but thousands came from other 
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States and Canada. I find this espe- 
cially gratifying because it confirms my 
faith that our young people do want to 
use their talents and their education 
to serve mankind wherever they are 
needed. 

And certainly we need more young 
people in the health professions. Many 
of us understand the Nation’s desperate 
need for more doctors and nurses, but 
not all of us are aware of the fact that 
hospitals and health agencies also need 
medical social workers—men and women 
who are especially trained to work with 
doctors and nurses to help sick people 
and their families handle the personal, 
economic, and psychological problems 
which complicate illness or hinder recov- 
ery. Medical social work has been 
rightly called a unique profession in 
the world of medicine because it com- 
bines knowledge of medical care for the 
sick and disabled, with the skills of social 
work. 

According to a study by the United 
States Public Health Service, we will 
need 3,500 newly trained medical social 
workers by 1957. Many of those will 
be needed in my own State of Ohio. 

The art of healing, we now know, 
often calls for-more than medicine and 
surgery. ‘The doctor asks the medical 
social worker to help him work with a 
patient when the social, psychological, 
or economic upsets connected with the 
patient’s illness hinder recovery. ‘The 
medical social worker is skilled in help- 
ing the patient and his family handle 
personal problems resulting from illness 
or disability. With the doctor, the nurse, 
therapists, and other allied profession- 
als, the medical social worker is an im- 
portant member of the modern medical 
team. 

We also know, now, that we must give 
more and more attention to the rehabili- 
tation of the patient, to his restoration 
as a useful and productive member of 
his family and community within the 
limits of his abilities. Medical social 
workers play an important part in the 
work of rehabilitation. 

In Ohio, we have one of the Nation’s 
best educational centers for medical so- 
cial work at Western Reserve Univer- 
Sity’s Graduate School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences, in my own city of Cleve- 
land. Western Reserve graduates have 
made splendid records as medical social 
workers in Ohio and throughout the 
country. They are eagerly sought by 
hospitals and health agencies. 

A close working relationship between 
the Schools of Medicine and Nursing 
and the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences at Western Reserve makes it pos- 
Sible to combine excellent classroom and 
Practical work experience. Further col- 
laboration by the- faculties of these 
` 8raduate schools now also makes pos- 
Sible some of the best rehabilitation 
training in the country. Some scholar- 
Ships are available for future medical so- 
-cial workers under grants from the 
United States Office of Vocational Re- 

bilitation. 

Medical social work, like all profes- 
Sions, requires special training beyond 
College graduation. There are no short 
Cuts. However, unless we are to find our 
health services dangerously underman- 
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ned in the future, at least 800 to 1,000 
college graduates this year, and for the 
next several years, should enter gradu- 
ate schools of social work for medical 
social work training. Already there are 
three times as many medical social work 
jobs available as there are qualified ap- 
plicants to fill them. Our expanding 
medical services mean that the trained 
medical social worker has a choice of jobs 
now and excellent prospects for future 
advancement. 

From long years of association with 
health work as a lay person and as the 
sponsor of much health legislation in 
Congress I know how important it is 
to have our hospitals and health agen- 
cies adequately staffed with trained and 
dedicated men and women. Medical so- 
cial work offers both young men and 
women opportunities to serve their com- 
munities in many ways. It is the right 
career for young people who like the 
medical atmosphere, have a genuine in- 
terest in all kinds of people and want to 
grow with a growing profession. 

More details about the requirements 
and opportunities for medical social work 
training are available from the School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, or 
from the American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers, 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


House Joint Resolution 309 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the infamous 
treaties that permit American soldiers to 
languish in foreign prisons, deprived of 
the protection of the Government they 
are sworn to protect and uphold, have 
aroused the indignation of good Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

Letters applauding the action of the 
House in accepting 174-56, my amend- 
ment regarding the status of forces 
treaty, and supporting House Joint Reso- 
lution 309, directing the President to 
modify or denounce this treaty, have 
come to me from many parts of our land. 

Under leave to extend, I include here- 
with several examples of the mail re- 
ceived in my office since the status of 
forces amendment was accepted 10 days 
ago. Today I shall confine myself to 
letters from the State of Texas. 

A Houston attorney writes: 

The writer is a member of a local draft 
board. It is hard enough on these boys to 
take them into the armed service—but when 
we subject them to these foreign courts 
wholly without their own willingness it is 
an entirely different matter. 

There is a very definite feeling against the 
status of forces agreement of parties to the 
NATO in Texas * * * I appreciate your ef- 
forts, and believe the Senate as a whole will 
give some thought to your amendment. We 
appreciate your efforts. 

Here is a folder showing a severed hand 
under a court order in the East. Another 
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picture I have showed 2 hands and 2 feet 
dangling on a street corner—the offense was 
a minor theft. * * * 


The chairman of the American Legion 
Americanism committee in one Texas 
district telegraphed: 

Appreciate your stand to bar use of Amer- 
ican troops in countries where GI’s are sub- 
ject to prosecution under foreign laws. The 
nefarious Status of Forces Treaty under 
NATO must be rescinded. 


A Houston mother says: 


As the mother of two sons, may I express 
my appreciation for your stand on the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty in connection with 
the military Reserve bill. 


From another Texas lady: 

Thank you for your wonderful stand 
against use of our troops in foreign countries 
where they would be subject to prosecution 
under foreign laws. It is good to see that 
we still have some representatives of the 
people who will put America before politi- 
cal gain. 


An Air Force colonel writes from 
El Paso: 


Although I know you only through the 
patriotic fight that you are waging to protect 
the constitutional rights of every American 
citizen, as well as those serving our country 
in uniform today, I wish to congratulate you 
and offer my humble support. Your amend- 
ment to prevent treaty law from depriving 
the citizens of the United States in uniform 
of their constitutional rights must not be 
lost. 

I note with pleasure the amendment 
passed with the majority vote of 174 to 56. 

I have written the able Senators from Lou- 
isiana, my home State, in an effort to en- 
courage them to support your program to 
save the Constitution of the United States 
of America once and for always. 

We have failed to save those who have 
fallen prey to the Status of Forces Treaty 
and now the case must go to the court of 
final arbitrament, the court of American 
public opinion. 


Mr. Speaker, this is only a small sam- 
pling of the mail that has been received. 
At a later date I propose to quote addi- 
tional letters, telegrams, and post cards, 
so that Members may know how wide- 
spread and enthusiastic is the support 
for abrogation of the Status of Forces 
Treaty. 


Democracy at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
"OF 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 


‘is now pending before the House Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor a bill 
known as the library services bill, which 
would provide Federal aid to States for 
the provision of public library services in 
rural areas. 

Testifying in behalf of the bill last 
week was Mr. Harold S. Hacker, director 
of the Rochester Public Library and 
Monroe County library system, and for- 
merly associated with the Erie County 
Public Library in Buffalo. Mr. Hacker 
testified as chairman of the committee 
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on library legislation of the American 
Library Association. 

Because of his outstandingly success- 
ful experience in developing rural library 
services, Mr. Hacker’s testimony is of in- 
terest far beyond the bounds of the com- 
mittee room, and under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include excerpts from it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. Hacker said, in part: 

The major purpose of the library services 
bill, as I understand it, is to encourage the 
States and local communities to develop pro- 
grams to extend quality library service to all 
of the citizens of this great nation who do 
not now have access to such service. The 
emphasis of this bill is on the rural popula- 
tion of the United States—the people living 
in towns of less than 10,000 population. 

Iam particularly pleased with section 2 (b) 
of the library services bill in which the basic 
philosophy of this legislation is stated. It 
reads: “The provisions of this act shall not 
be so construed as to interfere with State 
and local initiative and responsibility in the 
conduct of public library services. The ad- 
ministration of public libraries, the selection 
of personnel and library books and materials, 
and, insofar as consistent with the purposes 
of this act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this act 
shall be reserved to the States and their local 
subdivisions.” 

I believe that library service is the respon- 
sibility of the local communities and the 
State, in that order. I do not believe that 
Federal aid is needed on an indefinite basis 
to assist in the financing of library service 
because the cost of a good library program 
in any State is not, in my opinion, beyond 
the capacity of the State and local commu- 
nities to finance. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Fed- 
eral Government does have an important 
stake in encouraging the extension of good 
library service to all Americans. Other 
speakers undoubtedly will emphasize that all 
of our fellow citizens should have access to 
educational and informational materials pro- 
vided by public libraries—if we are to con- 
tinue to maintain a democratic society. The 
Federal Government should, in my opinion, 
alert the States to their responsibility for 
good library service and should spur them on 
to immediate action through the procedures 
outlined in the library services bill. 

As chairman of the American Library As- 
sociation’s committee on library legislation 
for the past 2 years, I have been in a posi- 
tion to observe the library legislative trends 
in all 48 States. There are many people 
working on the problem of extending library 
service to all of the people in the States and 
the passage of the library services bill will, 
in my opinion, have a very salutary effect 
on the outcome of much State legislation 
still under consideration. 

But I wish to tell you today of some of 
my personal observations made during the 
last 74% years which I have spent in exten- 
sion activities in two counties in New York 
State. From 1948 through 1953 I was asso- 
ciated with the Erie County Public Library 
in Buffalo, Since January 1, 1954, I have 
been director of the Monroe County library 
system, with headquarters in Rochester. 

County library systems recently have been 
established in those two counties thereby 
extending free library service to all county 
residents whether they be urban, suburban, 
or rural. The Erie County Public Library 
was established on January 1, 1948. Itis a 
federation of independent city, town, village, 
and school-district libraries, financed by local 
and State-aid funds. The county pays for 
the cost of bookmobile services. These two 
systems have revolutionized library service 
in their counties. 

Now every resident of those two counties 
has free access to all libraries in the county 
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systems. The reader can use his county- 
wide borrowers card in any library. He can 
use the Buffalo or Rochester city libraries 
and his nearest town library interchange- 
ably. He can borrow books from one library, 
e. g., Rochester Public Library, and return 
them to his town library in Honeoye Falls. 
Nor does he have to seek out the city library 
for a book he needs that his town library 
doesn’t own. The town of Ogden resident 
can tell his librarian in the Farmers Library 
in Spencerport that he needs information on 
fruit-tree sprays and the book will come out 
on the next semiweekly delivery from the 
Rochester Public Library. If the Rochester 
library doesn’t own it, the State library in 
Albany is tried. This is our interlibrary 
loan service. 

I saw this service grow from 1,000 to 15,000 
per year in a 5-year period in Erie County. 
In Monroe, interloans jumped 60 percent in 
the second year, and are running 177 percent 
still higher in this, our third year. 

For those people who live in rural and sub- 
urban areas where there is no convenient 
town library, Monroe and Erie Counties op- 
erate bookmobiles—traveling libraries on 
wheels. As integral parts of the county sys- 
tems, these mobile units provide the same 
services to their patrons as the town libra- 
ries, on a regularly scheduled basis. A resi- 
dent of Bushnell’s Basin, in Monroe County, 
can get a book on hydraulic engineering from 
the Rochester Public Library when the Mon- 
roe County bookmobile stops in his commu- 
nity. He can, if he wishes, return the book 
later to the Fairport Public Library, and it 
will get back to Rochester. Truly, the rural 
reader has almost all the advantages of a 
city library user. 

Town libraries benefit from participating 
in county systems, too. After they select 
their books, the books are ordered and proc- 
essed centrally for them along with the books 
of all libraries in the county system. Thus, 
the town librarian is freed from many cleri- 
cal operations and can concentrate on book 
selection and public service—her two main 
jobs. The help and advice of a trained 
fieldworker is hers for the asking. The town 
library also benefits from rotating collec- 
tions of books offered by the county library 
as supplements to the local book collections. 

Readers in the towns appreciate this exten- 
sion of library service, too. Neither Erie nor 
Monroe County has any record of how many 
books are borrowed by town residents direct- 
ly from the city libraries. But use of town 
libraries has skyrocketed. During the first 
5 years of the Erie County Public Library, 
book circulation in the towns outside of 
Buffalo increased 850,000 volumes—a gain 
of 176 percent. In 2 years, town library cir- 
culation in Monroe increased 91,000 vol- 
umes—a 33-percent increase. And it is up 
another 25 percent in this, its third year. 

The Monroe County library system, which 
I have been describing, would not exist today 
if it were not for the New York State library 
program, adopted by the legislature in 1950 
upon the recommendation of Governor Dew- 
ey and the board of regents. I had the 
pleasure of serving on the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Library Aid that studied the state. 
wide library situation and drafted the State- 
legislation that encourages the establish- 
ment of county and multicounty library 
systems. 

New York's is the most advanced State 
program in the Nation. An even newer sys- 
tem is the two-county unit in Clinton and 
Essex Counties in the Adirondack north coun- 
try—an entirely rural area. And county li- 
brary planners are at work in about 15 more 
counties right now. The main features that 
I like about the New York plan are its flexi- 
bility (every county system in the State is 
different), its emphasis upon local planning 
and initiative, and the absence of State bu- 
reaucratic control. It may be a bit slow that 
way, but it is democracy.at its best. 


June 2 
False Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
matter now pending in the Illinois State 
Legislature, in my home State, that in- 
volves a principle with which the Con- 
gress itself often must deal. It is the 
question of when a so-called economy 
move is really an economy move and 
when the only way money can be saved 
is at the expense of cutting urgently 
needed and valuable public interests. 

We have no direct concern here with 
the matter before the Illinois State Leg- 
islature. That matter involves a rela- 
tively small sum to support operations of 
a full-scale State program to safeguard 
the lives of pwemature babies. But one 
of the three premature-baby centers 
concerned is in my own district in East 
St. Louis. And a young colleague and 
associate of mine, State Representative 
Alan J. Dixon, of Belleville, is leading the 
fight to persuade the State legislature 
that funds are justified for the three 
premature-baby centers. 

The Governor’s State budgetary com- 
mission refused to approve a relatively 
small sum, less than $1 million, to help 
these three premature-baby centers ex- 
tend modern medical care to the infants 
born prematurely and their mothers, 
even if the parents lack the means for 
expensive special care. 

Representative Dixon and others are 
fighting to get the legislature to over- 
ride the budgetary commission and vote 
the funds the premature-baby centers 
must have, in the next 2 years, for a 
first-class program. I hope Mr. Dixon 
and his colleagues are successful. I 
hope they save the program. And I 
again call your attention to the fact that 
the issue they are dealing with—false 
economy at the expense of the general 
welfare—is exactly the issue we so many 
times are compelled to face in the Con- 
gress. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer an editorial on this 
subject, commending Representative 
Dixon and his associates, from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

FALSE ECONOMY 

A determined and worthwhile effort seems 
to be in the making in the Illinois House 
to save the State from indulging in an 
act of false and dangerous economy in the 
case of prematurely born infants. 

Representative Alan J. Dixon, of Belle- 
ville, and seven of his house colleagues are 
Sponsoring a measure which would give the 
department of public health the $780,000 
it must have in the next biennium for op- 
eration of a first-class premature-baby pro- 
gram. This is conducted now at centers at 
Christian Welfare Hospital in East St. Louis, 
as well as in Peoria and Springfield. Earlier 
the State budgetary commission declined tO 
recommend the appropriation. 

If the budgetary commission’s views were 
to prevail, all of downstate Illinois would 
suffer. Christian Welfare Hospital serves 
some 31 downstate counties in which loc 
hospitals generally have inadequate facili- 
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ties for this specialized type of care. While 
Christian Welfare has pledged to continue 
caring for premature babies from its imme- 
diate area with costs being met by parents, 
it is unable to do more. 

Care for babies prematurely born is an 
important and legitimate field of public 
activity. Every downstate representative 
ought to join with Mr. Dixon and his co- 
sponsors in seeing to it that the State meets 
its responsibility to save new lives wherever 
possible. 


Billy Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD an article entitled “What Is Billy 
Graham’s Secret?” The article was 
written by the noted columnist, David 
Lawrence, and was published in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat Is BILLY GraHam’s SECRET?—THRONGS 
Go TO HEAR HIM BECAUSE THEY THINK HE 
Can BRING THEM PEACE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Lonpon, June 1.—The big news of the 
month of May in Britain was not the general 
election. It was the phenomenon of the 
Billy Graham meetings, as hundreds of thou- 
Sands of persons sat in Wembley Stadium in 
cold weather and listened to his simple and 
direct exposition of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. 

For a full week Billy Graham had audiences 
every day far in excess of those that attended 
the political meetings. At times it rained, 
but the people stayed on. : 

What is the secret of the man who is 
awakening England? He was invited to 
Windsor Castle to preach in the private 
chapel, as Queen Elizabeth and the members 
of the royal household listened with intense 
interest. He has attracted the largest crowds 
in all history, even exceeding sporting 
matches. Maybe the best answer is the one 
given by the London Daily Star: 

“Here is a man who knows the innermost 
need of his fellows and can abundantly sat- 
isfy it with his old but ever new evangelical 
answers. 

“No one can doubt that when they see, 
while great political leaders bemoan elec- 
tion apathy and empty meetings, people 
flocking to Wembley—nearly half a million 
of them—to stand in rain and blow to hear 
an old, old story told punchily and sincerely 
by an up-to-date American. 

“Elections are concerned with a man’s 
bread and Wembley usually with his games. 
But one lesson to the observer of this week’s 
Crusade is that men and women do not live 
by either or both alone. As spiritual beings 
they are hungry for something more.” 

The London Daily Telegraph had this to 
Say: “This closing meeting had & cup-final 
crowd without the roar and hysteria, a crowd 
Whose silence and attention gave the im- 
Pression more of reasoning than emotion.” 

The London Evening News, the world’s 
largest evening newspaper, made this com- 
Ment: “Never before have so many people 
Come to one place to hear in so short a space 
Of time as a week the Word of God. It can 
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truly be called the phenomenon of the mid- 
century—one which is all the more remark- 
able because 15 months ago it would have 
seemed impossible. It may not be too much 
to hope that it may be the start of a spiritual 
renaissance.” 

Billy Graham is not the usual sort of 
evangelist who depends on elocution and ges- 
tures to win his audience. He talks in 
simple, easy-to-understand sentences. He 
doesn’t preach about questions of politics 
and economics, as do some clergymen who 
justify their digressions into such subjects 
by arguing always that some moral issue is 
involved. Billy Graham doesn’t talk politics 
at all. He talks about the Bible in terms 
that mean something to the individual. He 
has a good voice and an easy manner. It is, 
after all, the thought he expresses that 
counts most—not his method of delivery. 
He has learned- how to teach people the 
meaning of the things that Jesus said cen- 
turies ago and which remain a basis for 
guidance in human affairs today. 

There is no doubt that the people of 
Europe are hungry for a deeper understand- 
ing of God's influence in their lives. They 
are shell-shocked by wars and frightened by 
threats of more wars. They are searching 
for a means of living which shall bring satis- 
faction and peace of mind. They go to hear 
Billy Graham because they think he can 
give them a cue to a way of life that will be 
better than what they have experienced. So 
he appeals, not to the emotions of his lis- 
teners, but to their common sense and their 
instinctive respect for the spiritual power 
that has changed the lives of many persons. 

Always at the end of the meetings Billy 
Graham asks those who are willing to make 
a commitment for a better life—he calls it 
a “decision for Christ’—to step forward. 
Thousands of people have done so—in fact, 
the number counted for the big crusade in 
London was 77,348. Naturally the question 
arises as to whether they maintain their 
changed position of dedication to a new way 
of life. Recent surveys have been made and 
the number who have slid back or away since 
the meetings a year ago is a very small per- 
centage. 

It isn’t this number of changed persons 
alone but the hundreds of thousands who 
took the trouble to go to the Billy Graham 
meetings which is so impressive—about 
3,140,000 persons in England and Scotland. 
How, it may be asked, are they attracted to 
the meetings in the first place? How do 
they hear about them? The churches, of 
course, cooperate by making announcements 
in advance. The newspapers carry front 
page articles about the meetings right along. 
But the fact is the story is conveyed by word 
of mouth from one end of the country to 
the other. í 

Already the people on the continent of 
Europe are begging for a chance to attend 
some of these crusades. Billy Graham moves 
shortly to France and Germany. He has been 
told by some ministers from eastern Europe 
that he might have an opportunity to preach 
behind the Iron Curtain. This could result 
from a Soviet gesture for propaganda reasons. 
It would be more important and helpful if 
all the Christian churches in the Communist 
countries were opened to their ministers and 
not just one evangelist admitted. This 
would be true religious freedom instead of 
the token representation which is permitted 
today. ; 

Billy Graham feels deeply that commu- 
nism has misled many innocent persons in 
the world, but he prefers to talk about 
Christianity as a positive force. For this, 
he thinks, can change the lives of men 
everywhere when they put into practical ap- 
plication in their daily relations with other 
human beings the principles that Jesus 
taught 2,000 years ago in an era not less tur- 
bulent and not less dangerous to human life 
just because there were no atom bombs. 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since 
World War II the remarkable single- 
ness of purpose which has existed among 
the Western democracies has become in- 
creasingly evident in their planning to- 
gether for the security of the free world. 
The focal point of this planning has been 
the creation of institutions which are 
now serving the free world as instru- 
ments of cooperation—militarily, eco- 
nomically, and in many other impor- 
tant ways. 


Among those nations with which our 
own country in recent years has been 
most firmly allied in carrying out these 
purposes has been the Republic of Italy. 
For some years after the war Italy was 
hardly in a position to contribute any 
material strength to neighbors or allies. 
However, even in that early period the 
people of Italy, in a public referendum, 
expressed their overwhelming wish for 
a democratic form of government. This 
in itself gave considerable strength to 
the cause of the free world. Leaders 
in many countries considered it one 
of the most important events in Europe 
following the war. 

The new Government of Italy has 
functioned well for 9 years; the parlia- 
mentary system which the Italian peo- 
ple set up has proved to be one of the 
most stable in Western Europe. This 
has been true despite the alarming 
strength of the leftist parties. During 
the early years of Premier de Gasperi’s 
leadership of the Christian Democratics 
the Government was handicapped by the 
growth of Communist organizations. 
Although de Gasperi, a stanch sup- 
porter of Western ideas of government, 
acted vigorously in numerous ways to 
try to curb the Communists, leftist gains 
in Italy in the years 1950, 1951, and 1952, 
while not spectacular, were clear-cut. 
The drift away from the center parties 
toward the extremes of both left and 
right was disquieting. Since 1953, how- 
ever, with an improvement in the eco- 
nomic picture, there has been no sub- 
stantial gain made by the Communists. 
Italy’s leaders since De Gasperi’s resig- 
nation have been no less vigorous in the 
fight against the Communist menace. 
Like his predecessors, the present 
Premier, Mario Scelba, has met head-on 
the challenge of Communist subversion 
in Italy. He has expressed time and 
time again his Government’s stand with 
the Western democracies. In March he 
paid a visit to the United States and 
thereby strengthened the close bond that 
exists between our two countries. In re- 
cent weeks when the Soviet Government 
called upon Italy to become a part of 
neutral barrier zone between East and 
West, Scelba categorically denied that 
Italy would take such a position. 

Italy has much to be proud of in the 
agricultural and industrial advances 
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which the country has made in 9 years. 
Land reform and new industry have pro- 
vided new jobs for large numbers of un- 
employed. This is not to say that the 
serious problems of unemployed and land 
distribution have been completely solved. 
They have not; but the standard of 
living is slowly rising and the whole eco- 
nomic picture is improving. 

And so on this June 2, 195, we take 
great pleasure in extending our own con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the 
Italian people, congratulations for the 
remarkble past 9 years, and best wishes 
for the more favorable future for which 
they are continuously striving. 


Immigration Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address: 

IMMIGRATION TODAY 


(Address by Mr. Frank L. Auerbach, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Visa Office, De- 
partment of State, before the meeting of 
the American Immigration Conference, 
held at the annual form of the National 
Conference of Social Work, at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., Tuesday, May 
31, 1955) 


In less than a month, on June 27, it will 
be 3 years that the Immigation and Nation- 
ality Act became law. It is fitting therefore 
that we review tonight immigration to the 
United States and the effect the new law 
has had on its volume and makeup. In 
speaking of immigration I should like to 
apply this term in its broader sense to in- 
clude not only the movement of those who 
are coming to our shores to remain but also 
the flow of visitors and other nonimmigrants 
who return to their countries after the pur- 
pose of their visit has been completed. 

If we first examine immigration in its 
narrower sense which includes the movement 
of those who come to stay we see that dur- 
ing the last decade the volume of immi- 
gration has risen from a low of 38,000 in 
1945 to more than 208,000 in 1954. Only 
twice during this 10-year period the num- 
ber of immigrants exceeded that of the year 
1954. This was in 1950 and 1952 when spe- 
cial legislation authorized the issuance of 
visas chargeable to future quota years. 

The flow of nonimmigrants to the United 
States has also continuously increased dur- 
ing the last decade and in 1954 reached the 
high point for this period when the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service counted 
more than 59 million entries of nonimmi- 
grants, including those of agricultural la- 
borers, seamen, and Canadian and Mexican- 
border crossers. 

If we first attempt to analyze the move- 
ment of immigrants to the United States 
we recognize that the interplay of three 
major principles underlying our immigration 
laws has determined its volume and make- 
up. These three principles are the national 
origin’s system of our quota laws, the good- 
neighbor policy according nonquota status 
to natives of independent Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and the principle of family 
unification. 
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Under the national origin’s system the 
roughly 154,000 quota visas available each 
year among the various countries are allo- 
cated in proportion to the composition of 
the American population in 1920. Under the 
national origin’s system which has remained 
substantially unchanged since 1929, except 
for the mathematical formula for its com- 
putation, some 125,000 quota numbers are 
annually made available to countries of 
northern and western Europe, while some 
24,000 are available to aliens chargeable to 
quotas of southern and eastern European 
countries including, among others, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Spain, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
and the Baltic countries. 

During the last decade the volume of quota 
immigration climbed from a low of 11,623 in 
1945 to 94,098 in 1954. The 1954 volume of 
quota immigration was exceeded markedly by 
that of the 4-year period from 1949 through 
1952 when 661,300 quota immigrants entered 
the United States. This peak in quota immi- 
gration during the years 1949 through 1952 
was due to the provision of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 which required that 
visas issued under it, except those to orphans, 
be charged to future quota years if the ap- 
propriate quotas were exhausted in the year 
of visa issuance. This is best illustrated by 
the fact that of 679,940 quota immigration 
visas issued by American consular officers 
abroad during this 4-year period, 355,971 had 
to be charged against future quotas. As a 
result of this requirement of the Displaced 
Persons Act and of other provisions of the 
immigration laws requiring that future 
quotas be charged, for example, if an alien's 
status is adjusted in suspension of deporta- 
tion proceedings, the future quotas of some 
25 countries have been preempted up to 50 
percent of their annual volume. This means 
that in the case of these countries only 50 
percent of the annual quota is available for 
visa issuance. This is the case for example 
with regard to the Polish quota until the 
year 2000; in the case of the Yugoslav quota 
until the year 2015; the Greek quota until 
2017; the Estonian quota until 2146, and in 
the case of the Latvian quota until the year 
2274. Unless Congress should decide to wipe 
out these charges to future quotas it is safe 
to predict that quota immigration from these 
countries will remain: at a low level. 

The second principle which has signifi- 
cantly influenced the volume of immigration 
today is that of our good neighbor policy 
under which the law accords nonquota status 
to natives of independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, their husbands, wives, 
and children. This provision which permits 
immigration from these countries without 
numerical limitation, has led in recent years 
to an increase in the immigration from the 
Western Hemisphere from some 22,000 in 
1945 to close to 79,000 in 1954. This trend 
has been most marked during the last 3 years 
with an increase from 48,000 in 1952 to 59,000 
in 1953, and to almost 79,000 in 1954. This 
recent increase it is believed is at least in 
part due to the fact that the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 does not carry 
over the contract labor law provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 which prohibited 
the immigration of an alien who had con- 
tracted for or had manual employment 
promised to him. Consequently, during the 
last 2 years many immigrants, particularly 
from Mexico, could enter the United States 
on the basis of contracts of employment who 
without affidavits of support from relatives 
would have been barred from admission un- 
der the old law. 

The third principle which has affected the 
volume of our immigration and praticularly 
nonquota immigration is that of family 
unification. While this concept of not sep- 
arating families, or of reuniting them when 
separated had already found expression in 
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various provisions of the immigration laws 
of 1921 and 1924 and their amendments, it 
has gained considerable momentum under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
in that the Asian husband, wife, and child of 
an American citizen is now accorded non- 
quota status on the same basis as the non- 
Asian husband, wife, and child of an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

The effect of this significant change 
brought about by the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act in the case of Asian nonquota 
immigrants is most dramatically illustrated 
by the fact that during the 5-year period 
from 1950 through 1954 the total number 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Philippine immi- 
grants increased from 1,865 in 1950 to 8,312 
in 1954 although the annual quotas of these 
countries add up to only 390. The total 
number of husbands, wives, and children of 
American citizens of all races admitted as 
nonquota immigrants during 1954 amounted 
to 30,689. l 

Summarizing the trend in the volume of 
immigrants we see that the number of non- 
quota immigrants is on a steady increase. 
Since visas issued to aliens under the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act of 1953 are nonquota immi- 
grants it can be expected that for the dura- ` 
tion of that act, the increase in nonquota 
immigration will be even more pronounced. 
On the other hand, in the absence of legis- 
lation eliminating charges on future quotas 
prescribed by the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, it may be expected that quota imrmi- 
gration, particularly from southern and east- 
ern Europe, will remain on a low level. 

Two other provisions of our immigration 
laws which were introduced by the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act merit examina- 
tion. They are the defector clause permit- 
ting the admission of former members of 
proscribed organizations and the provision 
giving first preference quota status to aliens 
who have skills which are urgently needed 
in the United States. 

Under the old law as you will recall a for- 
mer member of the Communist Party could 
not be admitted to the United States as an 
immigrant, and as a nonimmigrant only up- 
on the exercise of discretionary authority by 
the Attorney General. Under the new law a 
person who after the termination of his 
membership in a proscribed organization has 
for at least 5 years been actively opposed to 
the ideology of such party may be admitted 
tothe United States as an immigrant or non- 
immigrant. Visa issuance to 35 defectors 
was authorized during the fiscal year 1954 
and to 47 during the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1955. A considerable number of 
such cases is now pending for consideration 
in the Department of State. The relatively 
small number of aliens who so far benefited 
from the new defector provision is, at least in 
part, due to the fact that this liberalizing 
provision of the law has been given little 
public attention. Also, there seems to have 
been some misapprehensions that only prom- 
inent former members of proscribed organi- 
zations could benefit from the defector 
clause, This view is in error and the Depart- 
ment of State has made it clear that any 
former member of a subversive organization 
whether prominent or unknown may qualify 
as a defector if he meets the requirements of 
the law. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act as 
you know, provides that 50 percent of each 
quota is made available first to skilled aliens 
whose services are urgently needed in the 
United States. During the fiscal year 1954, 
2,456 skilled immigrants were admitted to 
the United States. In evaluating this num- 
ber it must be borne in mind that if # 
skilled alien is chargeable to an open quoté@ 
his prospective employer will most likely sug” 
gest that he apply for a readily available non- 
preference quota visa rather than apply for & 
first preference quota visa which in the cas 
of an open quota would be of no benefit tO 
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the visa applicant but would entail addi- 
tional procedures and expenses for his spon- 
sor. The first preference quota provision is 
of considerable importance, however, in the 
case of small and oversubscribed quotas since 
it enables an American employer to expedite 
the admission of a skilled alien whose serv- 
ices are needed in the United States. 

If we examine the movement of visitors 
and other nonimmigrants coming each year 
to the United States we can either count the 
number of visas issued to them by American 
consular officers abroad or the number of 
entries made by nonimmigrants at ports of 
entry as reported by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. We gain a full pic- 
ture of the volume of the nonimmigrant 
movement only if we look at both figures. 
In so doing we must remember that a non- 
immigrant visa frequently is valid for 2 years 
and for an unlimited number of entries into 
the United States, so that a visa issued in 
l year may be the basis for several admis- 
sions within a 24-month period. On the 
Other hand, in evaluating the data on en- 
tries by nonimmigrants we must remember 
that they constitute a count of each entry 
even if made by the same person. In eval- 
uating the figures on visas issued we must 
also remember that a large segment of non- 
immigrants are exempted from the visa re- 
quirements. With this in mind, let us exam- 
ine the available statistical data. The num- 
ber of nonimmigrant visas issued abroad by 
consular officers during the last decade in- 
Creased from 205,901 in the fiscal year 1945 
to an all time high of 400,001 in 1954. The 
400,000 visas issued during the fiscal year 
1954 constitute an increase of more than 
50,000 over the year 1953 and of more than 
80,000 compared with 1952, the fiscal year 
before the Immigration and Nationality Act 
became effective. Thus, it appears that the 
Immigration and Nationality Act stimulated 
rather than restricted the flow of nonimmi- 
grants to the United States. If we examine 
the number of entries made by all classes of 
Ronimmigrants, we find that it has also con- 
tinuously increased during the last 10 years, 
and during the fiscal year 1954 reached 59,- 
714,754 entries, the high point for this pe- 
riod. This number of entries includes some 
24 million entries by Canadian citizens and 
Some 34 million entries by Mexicans who 
either entered with border crossing cards or 
eed exempt from any form of documenta- 

on. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act em- 
Phasizes the doctrine of reciprocity as an im- 
Portant factor in the formulation of our 
Policy regarding nonimmigrants. It means 
that certain controls on the movement of 
Nonimmigrants are governed by the way in 
Which foreign countries treat American citi- 
Zens visiting them. For example, the law re- 
Quires that the fee charged an alien for a 
nonimmigrant visa should correspond to the 
Tee charged an American citizen for a com- 
Parable visa by the country of the alien’s na- 
tionality. If a given country charges an 

erican citizen $75 for a visa as a tempo- 
worker the law requires that we also 
Charge $75 to a national of that country 
ing to us as a temporary worker. If that 
Country decides to lower or eliminate the 
Visa fee for American citizens we will auto- 
Matically by administrative action lower or 
fliminate the fee charged to its nationals. 

The principle of reciprocity also applies 
to the period of validity of a nonimmigrant 
i sa and to the number of entries to which 
ts bearer is entitled. If a foreign country 
‘ssues to American citizens visas valid for 
“ months and an unlimited number of 
on ies, we will do likewise for nationals 

í that country who wish to visit our shores. 
the foreign country, however, limits the 
Validity of a visa to an American citizen 
W 1 month and to a single entry, so will 
© do to that country's citizens. Existing 
yeulations limit the maximum period for 
hich a nonimmigrant visa may be issued 
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to 24 months. Consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s directive that international travel be 
facilitated, the Department of State is ac- 
tively considering various steps by which 
this goal can be achieved. Among others 
the question is being explored whether the 
maximum period of the validity of non- 
immigrant visas may be extended beyond 
the present 2-year limitation. Also, the 
Department is again inviting foreign coun- 
tries to lower or eliminate nonimmigrant 
visa fees charged to American citizens so 
that we may reciprocate in relation to their 
nationals desiring to come to the United 
States. 

If reciprocity exists the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General are authorized by 
law to waive the nonimmigrant visa and 
passport requirements in the case of nation- 
als of foreign contiguous territory and of ad- 
jacent islands. Under this authority the 
visa and passport requirements have been 
waived for the benefit of citizens of Can- 
ada, and the visa requirement in the case 
of certain British subjects residing in Ber- 
muda. The Department is presently explor- 
ing whether under existing statutory author- 
ity it would be in the best interests of the 
United States to waive, on a basis of reci- 
procity, nonimmigrant visas with respect to 
nationals of other countries. 

In guiding American consular officers 
abroad in their visa work the Department 
of State follows a policy of flexibile admin- 
istration and reasonable interpretation of 
the immigration laws. Visa procedures, in- 
structions, and forms used at some 225 con- 
sular posts abroad are undergoing now @ 
searching study in the Visa Office to deter- 
mine whether they can be simplified. Rep- 
resentatives of the Visa Office participate 
regularly in consular conferences held at our 
missions abroad, which gives a welcome op- 
portunity for an interchange of experience 
concerning the administration of the immi- 
gration law. Plans are under study in the 
Department which would call for the setting 
up of an extensive training course on immi- 
gration law and practice for new visa officers 
and also for advanced courses for those who 
have considerable experience in the field. 

In its efforts to simplify the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the Depart- 
ment of State enjoys the closest cooperation 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Ever since the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was enacted regular conferences 
have been held between the two agencies 
and we have been able to discuss and resolve 
innumerable problems of interpretation and 
administration of the law. We also much 
welcome the constructive criticism and co- 
operation from the interested public in gen- 
eral and particularly from the organizations 
which you are representing. Of course, our 
work is guided by the law. We cannot take 
liberty with its language or intent. But 
whenever the law vests us with discretionary 
authority we have made and will make every 
effort to give it the most reasonable interpre- 
tation. 


Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I insert my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, W. A. 
Dexheimer. 
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Mr. Dexheimer’s reply is good reading 
for those who have some doubts about 
the value of reclamation in the arid 
West. It is good reading and an answer 
to those who have raised questions about 
the upper Colorado River project. 

It seems to me that those in the lower 
Colorado River area, particularly Cali- 
fornia, who are complaining about the 
upper Colorado River States using their 
water, under the compact that was 
entered into 33 years ago, do so in rather 
poor grace. The Colorado River com- 
pact, entered into 33 years ago, gave 
about one-half of the water in the River 
to the Southern States, mostly Cali- 
fornia. This area has grown and pros- 
pered under this compact. While the 
representatives from southern California 
claim they do not want to interfere with 
the upper States using the water, never- 
theless, every action they take is one to 
block the upper States from using the 
water that was given to them under the 
Colorado River compact. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that pow- 
erful lobbies are working on the emotions 
of people, people who are not living close 
to the area, telling them that the scenery 
will be ruined and the bones in the Dino- 
saur National Park area will be covered 
up forever. These lobbies are using all 
sorts of half-truths and some outright 
misinterpretations in trying to tell their 
story about the upper Colorado River 
project. These lobbies, and those asso- 
ciated, have selfish interests and, in my 
opinion, are trying to acquire the rights 
by use of that share of the water which 
was reserved by compact to the upper 
basin States. It seems to me the south- 
ern California group wants not only their 
share of water given to them under the 
compact but, by right of use, as of now, 
want also the water that legitimately 
belongs to the upper basin States. 

I commend reading of the statement 
by Commissioner Dexheimer. It is clear, 
concise, and informative: 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION 
W. A. DEXHEIMER 


The Bureau of Reclamation expects and 
welcomes thoughtful and constructive criti- 
cism which is based on solid facts and knowl- 
edge of what has been accomplished in the 
past half century and what is proposed for 
the future. 

However, it is time to take a close look at 
the indiscriminate attack of those critics who 
are attempting, by every means at their 
command, to destroy public confidence in 
our efforts to assist the arid Western States 
in meeting their water needs. The attacks 
are currently centering on the proposed 
upper Colorado River storage project which 
was worked out under the terms of the Colo- 
rado River compact and in cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico to enable the States to utilize their 
apportioned share of Colorado River water. 
These critics are much less careful in their 
handling of the facts than those individuals 
and groups who have opposed virtually every 
major project ever undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Yet, who is there today who will challenge 
the worth of such facilities as the lower Col- 
orado River development, Hoover Dam, Im- 
perial Valley, the Central Valley project, 
Grand Coulee Dam, Boise Valley, Salt River 
project, or the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. 

Leslie A. Miller, who is a former Governor 
of Wyoming and who should be aware of the 
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importance of reclamation work in that State 
as well as elsewhere in the West, has re- 
peatedly cited the increased cost of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project as a reason it 
should not have been built and why other 
projects, such as the upper Colorado River 
storage project, should not be undertaken. 

Let Mr. Miller repeat his accusations, as 
made in the Reader’s Digest and other peri- 
odicals, in front of any group of Colorado 
farmers who were saved from almost total 
drought disaster last summer by the suc- 
cessful functioning of this project. Or, let 
him put his accusation in proper perspective 
by quoting the correct original estimate of 
costs and then point out that World War II 
intervened between the time this estimate 
was given and the time the bulk of the proj- 
ect was constructed. He conveniently neg- 
lected to mention the 250-percent increase 
in the construction cost index during the 
18 years between authorization and comple- 
tion of construction. 

Like Raymond A. Moley, in his multi- 
tudinous dissections of reclamation in News- 
week magazine, Mr. Miller neglects to men- 
tion that reclamation, unlike other water 
resources work undertaken by the Federal 
Government, is on a hard cash repayment 
basis. They choose to ignore the fact that 
out of a total reclamation expenditure of 
$2,850,146,288 in the last half century, $577,- 
822,640 has been repaid and that $60 million 
is flowing into the Treasury annually at the 
present time. This includes interest on the 
Federal investment in hydroelectric and mu- 
nicipal water facilities. 

It should be remembered that more than 
half of reclamation’s annual appropriation 
is now coming from the revolving reclama- 
tion fund which was established by the 
Congress by the Reclamation Act of 1902. 
This same Congress established the princi- 
ple that funds for irrigation development 
should be loaned without interest as a means 
of advancing the national economy. The 
same principle has been followed by every 
Congress since 1902. 

The facts are that this investment is pay- 
ing off, not only in the cash repayment to 
the Treasury, but in its positive contribu- 
tions to the national economy and well 
being. 

The records are replete with instances of 
reclamation project areas pouring into the 
Federal Treasury in income taxes alone, more 
each year than the total Federal investment 
in project facilities. Buying power of more 
than $750 million annually is contained in 
the crops the farmers take from their irri- 
gated fields on Federal reclamation projects. 

The Federal Government, over the years, 
has spent millions and billions for flood 
control, navigation, transportation subsidies, 
drought relief, crop support and crop insur- 
ance without expectation or hope of reim- 
bursement. But these areas of disaster con- 
tinue to plague us while the irrigated oases 
in the arid West remain solid units of sta- 
bilized agricultural production. I have no 
quarrel with the Federal policy but why pick 
on western irrigation? 


It was interesting to note in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 30, an editorial sup- 
porting an increased appropriation of $18 
million for a channel deepening project in 
the Delaware River which would benefit par- 
ticularly the United States Steel Corp. by 
permitting ocean-going oreboats to unload 
at dockside for the new Fairless plant. Will 
this investment be paid back by local bene- 
ficiaries? The Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial is proposing a writeoff of this local 
harbor improvement in the Delaware River. 
Reclamation investments will be returned to 
the Treasury. The West only asks for a 
loan and a reasonable time to repay. 

Specific criticism of the proposed upper 
Colorado River storage project by Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Moley, et al., concerns three main points: 
(1) An incredible bill from the nonpayment 
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of interest on irrigation features of the proj- 
ect, (2) compounding of the crop surplus 
problem by the addition of new irrigated 
lands, (3) the construction of Echo Park 
Dam in the Dinosaur National Monument 
would be an opening wedge in the desecra- 
tion of our national park system. 

Mr. Moley’s description of an incredible 
bill for interest is just that—totally incredi- 
table. The facts are that 63% percent of 
costs are chargeable to power and municipal 
and industrial water and will be repaid with 
interest at 21%4 percent which is the same in- 
terest paid by the United States Treasury. 

The upper Colorado River project report, 
as approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, proposes an expenditure of about $300 
million for irrigation phases of the project. 
These funds will be spent over a period of 
more than 25 years and repayment on each 
irrigation unit will start soon after it is 
completed. A few years are allowed before 
repayment begins to permit the farmer to 
establish himself on the land. 

Current national troubles with crop sur- 
pluses have been used to becloud the recla- 
mation picture and particularly to delay the 
authorization of several projects which are 
now before Congress. Completely ignored 
by the critics is the fact that most products 
of western irrigated farms are not under 
price support or acreage control and are not 
surplus. Seventy-five percent of land irri- 
gated by the upper Colorado River projects 
would be for livestock production. 

More important in the agricultural pro- 
duction picture is the long-range population 
estimate. The Bureau of the Census fixes our 
national population at 200 million in 1975. 
Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service in the Department 
of Agriculture, is authority for the state- 
ment that, “If the average American is to 
continue to have as much meat to eat as 
he did last year, all acreage that is cur- 
rently idle will have to be put back to work 
by 1960. By 1975, even if all marginal lands 
are used, there might be a deficit of more 
than 100 million acres. To meet this, live- 
stock production alone will have to be dou- 
bled on the land at hand.” Few new lands 
in the upper Colorado River basin would 
receive water before 1975 if the project was 
authorized tomorrow. 

The Bureau of Reclamation makes no pre- 
tense of expecting to solve this approach- 
ing national food production crisis by the 
construction of reclamation projects alone. 
We believe that in the decades ahead there 
will be a continued increase in per-acre 
production and also in total acreage under 
production, both by irrigation and the drain- 
age of present swampland. However, at the 
present time, according to Department of 
Agriculture statistics, we are fighting a los- 
ing battle to maintain our present culti- 
vated acreage. 

Urban inroads are claiming more acreage 
than we are placing in production by irri- 
gation. We must plan now for the future. 
To do otherwise would be criminally short- 
sighted. 

The so-called invasion of national parks 
should be considered in the light of a care- 
ful documentation of dam sites and reser- 
voir areas withdrawn specifically for power 
and reclamation purposes along the Green 
and Yampa Rivers and events leading to 
the subsequent enlargement of Dinosaur 
National Monument to encompass the same 
area by Presidential order on July 14, 1938. 


One reclamation and 10 powersite with- 
drawals (land and damsites set aside by 
Federal action) were made along these riv- 
ers between 1904 and 1925, covering, among 
other areas, the Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Dam and reservoir sites. The National 
Park Service, by letter dated August 9, 1934, 
to the Federal Power Commission, observed 
that the proposed proclamation (to enlarge 
Dinosaur Monument) would protect all ex- 
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isting rights, and inquired as to whether 
the Echo Park and Blue Mountain sites 
might be released. The Federal Power Com- 
mission replied on December 13, 1934, that 
“the Commission believes that the public 
interest in this major power resource is too 
great to permit its impairment by voluntary 
relinquishment of two units in the center of 
the scheme. The Commission will not ob- 
ject, however, to the creation of the monu- 
ment if the proclamation contains a spe- 
cific provision that power development under 
the provisions of the Federal Water Power 
Act will be permitted.” 

The request was renewed in a letter dated 
November 6, 1935, over the signature of 
Harold L. Ickes, then Secretary of the In- 
terior. The Federal Power Commission again 
rejected the request on January 6, 1936, quot- 
inng the identical language of the previous 
letter to the National Park Service. The 
Presidential proclamation of 1938 made the 
enlarged Dinosaur National Monument sub- 
ject to all existing rights. Therefore, it 
would appear that there is actually no in- 
vasion of the national park system but mere- 
ly the exercise of a previously established 
reservation. The original 80-acre Dinosaur 
Monument contains all known fossils and is 
20 miles downstream from any proposed res- 
ervoir. It would not be disturbed. 

Despite this previous withdrawal of the 
Echo Park and other multipurpose damsites 
for reclamation purposes, we are not anxious 
to construct a reclamation structure in this 
area if alternate sites are feasible. Con- 
clusive investigations over 20 years have ruled 
out any of the suggested alternates because 
they would provide less storage space, in- 
volve greater evaporation losses and reduce 
the power output from the Upper Colorado 
Basin system. The large reservoir storage is 
essential to hold flood waters in years of 
excess runoff for use in drier years and sea- 
sons of low-river flow. Maximum power out- 
put is essential because power revenue will 
repay the bulk of project costs. 

Developmenf and conservation of a maxi- 
mum supply of water and power is essential 
to the continued economic growth of the 
area. There is and will continue to be @ 
market for the six-mill power which will be 
produced. All 10 private utility companies 
serving the area have testified before the 
committees of Congress that they would take 
all available power at the 6-mill rate. Pref- 
erence agencies have also expressed a need 
for the power output. 


Reclamation engineers have established & 
worldwide reputation in water conservation 
by the investigation, design, construction and 
operation of the numerous reclamation proj- 
ects which now dot the western scene. We 
do not take lightly the challenge to our in- 
tegrity by those critics who prefer the scat- 


ne attack to a careful adherence to the 
acts. 


Increase Minimum Wage to $1.25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, leg- 
islation to increase the minimum hourly 
wage now holds the spotlight. This 
vitally important question is being cot“ 
sidered by the Committee on Educatio™ 
and Labor. Millions of underpai 
workers are looking hopefully to CoD 
gress for relicf and for a decent li 
wage. 
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As early as 1949 I introduced a bill 
to establish a $1 minimum hourly wage; 
in 1953 I introduced a bill providing for 
$1.25, and reintroduced it in 1955. The 
fact. that a minimum wage of at least 
$1 per hour was needed to meet living 
costs in 1949 points up the futility and 
worthlessness of the President’s pro- 
posal that the minimum wage be 
increased to only 90 cents, for living 
costs have steadily increased. 

The workingmen of our prosperous 
country should be given a minimum wage 
of at least $1.25 per hour in order that 
they can maintain a decent standard of 
living. 

I appeared before the committee 
today and made my plea in behalf of our 
low-income workers, and am inserting 
in the Recorp a copy of my statement: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, on January 
5, 1955, I reintroduced my bill to establish 
a $1.25 minimum hourly wage, and for other 
purposes. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak in behalf of the underpaid workers of 
Our country, for they need our help. 

The President of the United States has 
Tecommended a 90-cent minimum wage. 
This is grossly inadequate. Decent living 
Standards cannot be maintained on less than 
$1.25 per hour. 

Living costs have increased 14 percent 
since January 1950—but for the lowest in- 
come group, which suffers the greatest price 
rise, living costs have increased by at least 
18 percent. During this time that the 75- 
Cent level has remained, productivity has in- 
Creased at least 20 percent. The gap between 
What a man is paid and a man produces 
Widens and the glaring injustice of the 75- 
tent minimum wage is apparent. 

The low-wage earner has been staggering 
under an overwhelming burden of high taxes 
and ever rising living costs and no relief by 
Way of increased earnings has been given 

Low-income families have been suffer- 
ing privations; they cannot afford adequate 
Medical care or many of the necessities that 
We have come to take for granted as part of 
the American way of life. During the past 
2 years, under the Republican administra- 
tion, the rich have become richer while the 
Poor man’s lot has become more and more in- 
tolerable—low-income families have had to 
battle for a meager existence. 

Although corporation and stockholder 
Profits are up, labor is called upon to pay 
Most of the tax bill. Corporations and those 
in high-income brackets were provided loop- 
holes in the tax law under this administra- 
tion, but the wage earner has not been 
ranted an increase in personal income-tax 
fxemption. On the other hand, hidden taxes 

ave increased and in most States people are 
Row called upon to pay sales taxes. Thus the 
tax burden is being shifted more and more to 
the shoulders of the low- and middle-income 
families. 

We must come to the rescue of the laboring 

ple of the country. The wage earner 
thould be adequately paid for his labors and 
torts; this is only his just share of the 
Profits reaped as a result of his labors. 

An adequate minimum wage would mean 
à boost to the health, morale, and general 
*conomic welfare of millions of workers and 

eir families; it would bolster the pur- 

ng power of the low-income groups 
Where the need for higher living standards is 
greatest. This, in turn, will increase the 
temand for goods and services throughout 

e Nation and benefit all. 

I urge your committee to take a realistic 
View and to recognize the plight of the work- 
‘ogman. Justice demands that you set a 


Minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. I trust 
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that you will favorably report legislation pro- 
viding for that sum. Anything less would 
be wholly inadequate, futile, and a betrayal 
of the workingmen who must rely upon us 
for protection. ; 


Regional Elections in Sicily: June 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pending elections in Sicily on June 5 are 
of great importance at this juncture in 
the national politics of Italy. Under 
article 116 of the constitution of the Ital- 
ian Republic, Sicily enjoys a special self- 
governing status. The regional parlia- 
ment in Palermo, Sicily, has considerable 
legislative power in matters having to do 
with local government, agriculture, min- 
ing, police and other matters, so long as 
its decisions do not conflict with the fun- 
damental laws of the state. 

The vote in Sicily, on June 5, is so im- 
portant because it may well influence 
future party alignments on a national 
scale. The number of voters on the 
island of Sicily is about one-tenth of the 
national electorate. The Christian 
Democrats in Sicily have maintained, so 
far, a slight lead over the other parties. 
The Communist party is second strong- 
est. The Communist party, moreover, 
having reached a so-called saturation 
point in northern Italy, has recently giv- 
en increasing attention: to its propa- 
ganda in the South. The Christian 
Democrats in Sicily are troubled by the 
strength of the Communists and of the 
rightist parties, both of which are cam- 
paigning strongly to capture and harness 
a new regional. consciousness which is 
developing in Sicily and which is now de- 
manding better social programs for the 
island. 

Christian Democrats in Italy’s National 
Parliament, now holding only a bare 
majority of seats, are also apprehensive 
lest an unfavorable vote in Sicily make 
more difficult the delicate balance they 
are seeking to maintain. This is a par- 
ticularly urgent situation since a vote of 
confidence in the national government 
is scheduled for June 15. 

This is also, of course, of very great 
concern to our own country, and indeed 
to other democratic governments of 
Western Europe. Since the end of 
World War II, Italy’s leaders have been 
strong supporters of the ideals of the 
Western democracies. They have taken 
numerous measures to weaken the dia- 
bolical force of communism in Italy. 
Two of Italy’s most active leaders in this 
respect have been the late Alcide de 
Gasperi and the present Premier, Mario 
Scelba. Indicative of the stanch friend- 
ship between Italy and the United 
States was Premier Scelba’s visit to our 
country in March. I had the great 
honor to make a statement for the Voice 
of America on the occasion of Premier 
Scelba’s visit to the Capitol. This mes- 
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sage was transmitted by the Voice to 
Italy. The message was as follows: 

To Representative PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
of New Jersey. We want you to know that 
your American friends are most happy to 
welcome Premier Mario Scelba on his visit 
to the United States. 

Prime Minister Scelba has just been pre- 
sented to our House of Representatives in 
Washington and I am glad to say that I had 
the honor of being a member of the official 
reception committee that greeted him. This 
event is symbolical of the position which 
Italy and the Italian people occupy today in 
world affairs. Now that the recovery is com- 
plete, we note with satisfaction the contribu- 
tion that Italy is making to the cause of 
peace and the unity of the free world. 

We also note with pleasure that with the 
recent agreement making a quantity of heavy 
water available to Italy, Italian scientists 
will now be able to contribute their skill and 
technical knowledge to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Along with their struggle against 
Communist subversion, Italy’s leaders 
have not neglected the economic devel- 
opment of the country. Great strides 
have been made. The progress in Sicily 
is an excellent example of what is hap- 
pening in other parts of Italy. In Sicily 
there has been vast development in 
public works, substantial beginnings in 
industrialization and progress toward 
modernizing agriculture. The standard 
of living has gone up. The regional gov- 
ernment has not disappointed the Sicil- 
ians. But progress is necessarily slow 
and this is why the people sometimes 
become Ciscouraged and seek some kind 
of panacea by embracing the ideas of 
spss the extreme right or the extreme 
left. 

We in America will watch eagerly for 
the returns from these elections. Since 
the end of World War II we have been 
close to events in Italy—her fight 
against the Communists, against unem- 
ployment and for economic recovery. 
Italy has received from our country very 
substantial amounts in the way of eco- 
nomic aid. Perhaps the greatest thing 
we can do for her at the time of these 
important elections is simply to reiterate 
our friendship and our recognition of the 
important place which Italy has made 
for herself in the family of nations, and 
in particular the great contribution she 
is making now to the western alliance. 


Attacks on Gaza Border Continue; Mine 
Kills Three Israel Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following news item which appeared in 
the May 26, 1955, issue of the Israel 
Digest: 

ATTACKS ON GAZA BORDER CONTINUE; MINE 
KILLS THREE ISRAEL OFFICERS 

JERUSALEM.—Attacks upon Israel patrols 

from across the Egyptian border in the Gaza 
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Strip area, and the mining of Israel roads, 
were resumed again last week after a brief 
period of relative quiet. On May 17, three 
Israel officers were killed and a fourth 
wounded when an Israel patrol car was 
blown up by a mine west of Kissufim. Sev- 
eral hours earlier, another patrol had dis- 
covered a mine in the vicinity. 

On May 18, an Israel Army unit destroyed 
an Egyptian military position near Kissufim, 
from which Israel patrols were fired at on a 
number of occasions. Upon the approach 
of the Israel patrol, the Egyptian soldiers 
maning the post fled. There were no 
casualties. 

On May 18, an Egyptian position opened 
fire upon a group of Israelis traveling near 
Nitzana. On May 20, Egyptians fired upon 
United Nations observers investigating the 
Israel complaint concerning this attack. 

On the same day, another attack was 
launched upon an Israel patrol southwest of 
Kissufim and on May 21, Egyptians fired on 
an Israel unit northwest of Kissufim. 

On May 23, a truck from K’tziot got stuck 
northwest of Nitzana, Two armored Egyp- 
tian vehicles crossed the border and attacked 
the riders and two other Israel trucks which 
came to their rescue. 

Israel has referred these incidents to the 
Israel-Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commission. 

A series of attacks upon Israel life and 
property by Egyptian and Jordanian maraud- 
ers and military personnel took place earlier 
this month. A partial list follows: 

On May 1, an Israel observation post near 
the Gaza Strip border was fired upon by 
Egyptians. 

On May 2, Egyptians attacked a combine 
working fields near Hirbet Tewfik. 

On May 3, an Israel patrol found explosives 
set in two roads north of Kissufim. 

On May 4, Egyptian soldiers attacked an 
Israel patrol which had encountered a ma- 
rauder north of Kissufim. 

On May 7, Jordanians fired upon harvest- 
ers in the Valley of Jezreel. An Israel patrol 
came to their rescue and when the attack 
was renewed, several hours later, four Is- 
raelis were wounded. 

On May 7, Jordanians attacked an Israel 
patrol in the Jordan Valley. 

On May 12, Jordanian marauders fired 
upon wtchmen from the Jerusalem corridor 
settlement of Bar Giora. One of the guards 
was wounded. 


On May 13, Egyptians fired on an Israel 
patrol near Mefalsim in the Gaza Strip area. 


Why Not? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pacific 
Northwest is the natural airline termi- 
nus for world trade and travel routes. 
Of great interest to me, as a Representa- 
tive from the city of Seattle and Kitsap 
County, is the application of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways for a certificate to fly from 
Seattle to Europe over the polar route. 

Already such service is available to 
Los Angeles through a service inau- 
gurated a year ago by Scandinavian Air- 
lines System. That this polar route 
offers unlimited possibilities for swift 
and safe operation is indicated in a state- 
ment by the president of Scandinavian 
Airlines System, welcoming Pan Ameri- 
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can into the field and assuring them 
that the traffic potential is so encourag- 
ing as to justify two carriers over this 
route. f 

Pan American’s application asks for 
CAB authority to operate from Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles to London and other European 
capitals via the top of the world. 
It is important that the United States 
continue to build a strong civil air trans- 
port system in the interest of both na- 
tional defense and an expanding com- 
mercial economy. I hope the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board acts promptly to put Pan 
American in competition with our enter- 
prising and resourceful Scandinavian 
friends. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of May 
24 carried a thoughtful and illuminating 
editorial on the Pan American applica- 
tion. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this editorial with my remarks: 

Wuy Nor? 

Seattle has a chance to have a direct con- 
nection to Europe over the Polar Route— 
and we are for it. 

We see no good reason why a route from 
the west coast to Europe, and now ex- 
clusively in the hands of foreign flag carriers, 
should not have a little United States com- 
petition. 

Furthermore, the present Arctic flights 
from the coast do not include Seattle. The 
Scandinavian Airlines System presently op- 
erates between Los Angeles via the Polar 
Route, and a British airline operate between 
San Francisco and London and beyond. Also, 
there will soon be Canadian service between 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and Amster- 
dam. 

Now Pan American Airways has asked the 
CAB for permission to fly from four coast 
cities—Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles—to London and European points 
via the top of the world. 

Pan American says it is all set to go in 
experience, equipment, and stations manned 
and operating in Iceland, England, and other 
north countries in Europe. 

It now wants to put Seattle on the route. 
It sounds good to us because, as we’ve said 
here before and often, we want Seattle to 
have everything it can reasonably claim in 
the way of air transportation, 


Back to McKinley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said repeatedly that this administration 
is turning back the clock with its part- 
nership program of water resource de- 
velopment. How far back—back to Mc- 
Kinley—is shown in the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
Tuesday, May 31: 

Back TO McKINLEY? 
(By Harlan Trott) 
AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—The hot debate being 
waged in Washington and throughout the 
West as to whether the country’s water- 
power resources should be developed by pub- 
lic or private means is no new thing. 
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Neither is it a partisan issue. 
` Today's fights are no hotter than the 
controversy over the Hoover Dam project 
back in President Coolidge’s time, and the 
basic issue is the same. 

The question breaks down into three parts. 
Where vast multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects involving the development of by-product 
electricity are essential, which of these three 
Government methods should be adopted? 

1, Permitting the installation of power- 
house and power-generating facilities under 
license in accordance with the Federal Power 
Act, with adequate annual charge for the 
use of the Federal property? 

2. Leasing the generating facilities and 
the right to use the falling water? 

3. Selling the power at the powerhouse 
under long-term contracts without discrimi- 
nation as to price? 

Then, as now, a Republican administration 
was trying to reach a decision on policy. 
After a year of debate, Secretary Wilbur 
adopted the third course. The Government 
invited bids for the power output of Hoover 
Dam. The Southern California Edison Co., 
a private concern, bid for 9 percent of the 
rights to the power output and the city of 
Los Angeles and the States of Arizona and 
Nevada bid for and got 91 percent. 

To be sure, Democrats exerted strong po- 
litical pressure to help bring about Secre- 
tary Wilbur's decision. But Democrats were 
not alone. 

Late in the Harding administration, Her- 
bert Hoover had said here in San Francisco: 
“I am not and never have been in favor of 
anything but Government construction of 
the irrigation, reclamation, and hydroelectric 
projects on the Colorado, of whatever magni- 
tude.” 

Six years later, as Republican candidate for 
President, Mr. Hoover declared in Madison 
Square Garden: “I do not wish to be mis- 
understood in this statement. I am defining 
a general policy. It does not mean that our 
Government is to part with one iota of its 
natural resources without complete protec- 
tion to the public interest. 

“I have always stated that where the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in public works for pur- 
poses of flood control, of navigation, or irri- 
gation * * * it will at times necessarily pro- 
duce power * * * as a byproduct. But it 
must be a byproduct of the main purpose, 
not the major purpose itself. * * * The very 
essence of the equality of opportunity and 
of American individualism is that there shall 
be no domination by any group or combina- 
tion in this Republic, whether it be busi- 
ness or political.” 

Owen D. Young, then chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Co., evidently 
held no fear at the time of “creeping s0- 
cialism.” In 1924, he told the National Elec- 
tric Light Association convention at Atlan- 
tic City that the Hoover Dam controversy 
raised “a new kind of question which i5 
wholly unrelated to the old controversy of 
Government versus private ownership, an 
that if the dam really serves the great pur- 
poses of flood control, irrigation, and navi- 
gation, which are clearly governmental ac 
tivities, then public ownership of them can- 
not be objected to.” 

The late Senator George Norris, Republi- 
can of Nebraska said in that era: “In bring“ 
ing about what I believe to be the prope! 
development of our streams and control of 
water, it will be the byproduct that will 
bring about the greatest conflict. * * + That 
is the way with the power question. if 
we had a power plant that had to be ope? 
ated at a loss, then all these power peop!? 
would be in favor of Government operation: 
But wherever there is a profit, they wa” 
the opportunity. 

“I have no fault to find with any power 
man if he wants to put in a dam, sell the 
water to the farmers and then sell the aere 
tricity to the rest of us. That’s his rig? of 
But when we build it, when we take out 
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the general Treasury money to put in the 
machine, and generate electricity, I will 
never consent that the Government turn 
over the product that already belongs to the 
people to some private corporation to sell it 
back to us.” 

Americans- can go all the way back to 
Président Theodore Roosevelt—back to the 
Changeover from the McKinley era—to 
trace the continuity of public policy now 
in dispute. Back almost to the turn of the 
century, in his first message to Congress, 
wherein he asserted: “It is right for the Na- 
tional Government to make the streams and 
rivers of the arid region useful by irriga- 
tion works for water storage, as to make 
‘useful the rivers and harbors of the humid 
region by engineering works of another kind. 
The reclamation and settlement of the arid 
oa will enrich every portion of our coun- 

¥ 

In 1932, the year the Republican Party 
last went out of power, it adopted this plank 
at its national convention: “The wise use 
of all natural resources freed from monopo- 
listic control is a Republican policy, initiated 
by Theodore Roosevelt. The Roosevelt, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover reclamation projects bear 
witness to the continuation of that policy.” 

The policy, however, has been shaped by 
Vigilance and debate, which still continue. 


Enrico Fermi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
fitting that the new Atomic Energy 
Building to be erected in the District 
of Columbia, or in this vicinity, should 

named in honor of the late nuclear 
Physicist, Dr. Enrico Fermi. As one of 
S€veral cosponsors of a measure to bring 
about this desirable result, I wish to call 
to your attention those achievements of 

- Fermi’s career which forever connect 
his name with the development of atomic 
€nergy for war and for peace. 

Upon Dr. Fermi’s untimely death in 

Cago, November 28, 1954, the coun- 
try’s leading newspapers referred to him 
as “the Columbus of the atomic era” and 
we “architect of the atomic age” and 

the father of the atomic bomb.” 

Dr. Fermi was one of a long and ever- 

creasing line of Italians who have come 
ie this country and have become bene- 

actors of America and of the world. He 
beg born in Rome, Italy, September 29, 
cee He was educated at the University 

Pisa and in Germany and the Nether- 

Nds. He lectured at the University of 

Orence and was professor of theoreti- 
es Physics at the University of Rome 

r 12 years. 
host Fermi received the Nobel prize in 
<< in 1938. This was awarded 

gely because of Dr. Fermi’s success in 

Toducing artificial radioactivity by 
trone ding substances with slow neu- 
receiy, When he went to Stockholm to 
ve this prize he took with him his 

e and two young children and never 
fascism to the rule of Mussolini and 
arya 1; He arrived in New York Janu- 
tion < 1080, and was welcomed to a posi- 
Univer DE Physics faculty at Columbia 

rsity. There he had the advantage 
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of associates with similar interests and 
skills. In less than 1 month from his 
landing in New York the first splitting 
of the uranium atom in America took 
place in the basement of Pupin Hall on 
the Columbia University campus. With- 
in 3 months he was trying to convince 
the Navy Department that an atomic 
bomb was practical. 

Dr. . Albert Einstein. reported Dr. 
Fermi’s work to President Roosevelt and 
persuaded him to allow the far-reaching 
and costly experiments which resulted in 
the atom bomb and in the vast peace- 
time uses of atomic power. 

Research activities were transferred 
to the University of Chicago, and there, 
under the west stands of Stagg Field, the 
first experimental nuclear reactor was 
built. The atomic age opened with the 
success of this atomic pile on December 
2, 1942. Many scientists worked on this 
experiment, but, more than any other 
one man, Dr. Fermi has been credited 
with its success. He later was made 
chief of the advanced physics depart- 
ment at Los Alamos, N. Mex. He re- 
ceived the Medal of Merit from Presi- 
dent Truman, and shortly before his 
death, last November, Dr. Fermi was 
given the first $25,000 special award by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

His fame is secure and he will never 
be forgotten, whether we name the new 
Atomic Energy Building for him or not. 
But this seems to me, and to many oth- 
ers, the most logical and fitting way to 
erect a permanent memorial to him who 
led the way to the successful production 
and use of atomic power. A building 
devoted to that phase of science to which 
his whole life was dedicated would be his 
most appropriate monument; and would 
long serve as another reminder of the 
contribution which Italians have made 
to America. 


Deferred Stockpile Aluminum Should Be 
Distributed Fairly Throughout Alumi- 
num Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, when aluminum has been in 
short supply, the Government has re- 
leased the primary aluminum producers 
from their commitments to make deliv- 
eries to the national stockpile until a 
later date. Such a diversion occurred 
earlier this year. Distribution of the 
aluminum so diverted was made by the 
primary producers and some question 
exists as to the manner of distribution. 

The Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce has recommended a further diver- 
sion of deliveries to be made of stockpile 
aluminum, the amount of which has not 
yet been made public. In testimony be- 
fore our Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Committee on Small Business 
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Arthur Flemming, the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, indicated 
that he would approve such diversion. 


It is necessary before it is too late that 
serious consideration be given to the pat- 
tern and nature of distribution of the 
Government metal in order to assure 
fair treatment to all segments of the alu- 
minum industry. Accordingly I have 
today written letters to Aluminum Co. 
of America, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. re- 
questing their cooperation in outlining 
the manner in which they propose to dis- 
tribute the stockpile aluminum if and 
when it is made available. I attach a 
copy of my letter to the companies: 

JUNE 2, 1955. 

Dear Sir: At the conclusion of the first 
phase of its hearings on May 25, 1955, Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee issued a preliminary state- 
ment recommending “that a sufficient 
amount of the delivery scheduled to the 
stockpile for the second half of 1955 be tem- 
porarily deferred” and also, “that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the General 
Services Administration be charged with the 
responsibility of assuring the equitable dis- 
tribution of such aluminum to noninte- 
grated users.” 

The committee’s recommendation that 
stockpile deliveries be temporarily deferred 
was considered to be an extraordinary relief 
and made most reluctantly. In our view, the 
stockpile is intended to assure the imme- 
diate availability of a sufficient quantity of 
strategic and critical materials in the event 
of national peril. The minimum levels of 
many strategic metals, including aluminum, 
have not yet been achieved and it is essen- 
tial that such goals be met as promptly as 
possible. The practice of treating the stock- 
pile as a metals bank or warehouse for de- 
posits of surplus materials in times of 
lagging demand, or for withdrawals in a 
period of shortage, is not in accordance with 
congressional intent or national safety. 
The assertion by the primary producers that 
the current shortage exists because of over- 
purchasing by the stockpile is not entirely 
accurate when it is recalled that stockpile 
purchases were scheduled in accordance with 
estimates submitted by the producers them- 
selves. 

In view of the severe shortage of alumi- 
num throughout the country and the need 
for protecting the economic well-being of 
many small business firms, the committee 
saw no other immediate alternative than the 
recommendations it made. In approving the 
diversion of stockpile deliveries, the com- 
mittee deems it important to remember that 
the aluminum industry consists of more 
than its primary producers; that the thou- 
sands of small enterprises must be protected. 
The committee is not satisfied that the 150 
million pounds of aluminum diverted from 
stockpile deliveries early this year were allo- 
cated fairly to such small enterprises, and it 
would not favor distribution of any further 
amounts through the primary producers un- 
less there is definite assurance that it will 
be made on an equitable industrywide basis 
to all segments of the aluminum industry. 

The committee does not want the intro- 
duction of a system of Government controls 
for allocating aluminum at the present time, 
if it can possibly be avoided. We believe 
the primary producers can formulate a pro- 
gram of distribution which will deal fairly 
with nonintegrated users throughout the in- 
dustry. However, in view of the haphazard 
distribution of the aluminum diverted from 
the stockpile earlier this year, the commit- 
tee believes that the nature and pattern 
of distribution to be employed should be 
known before the primary producers are 
authorized to divert further deliveries of 
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aluminum under commitment to the stock- 
ile. 

j The Aluminum Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce yesterday recommended the amount 
of aluminum to be deferred from delivery 
to the Government stockpile. That amount 
is known to the primary producers. As- 
suming that the Advisory Committee’s rec- 
ommendation is approved by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the committee would 
like to know the manner in which the pro- 
ducers propose to make distribution, and re- 
quests them to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Your company has already scheduled a 
portion of your production for nonintegrated 
users. Will all the diverted stockpile alu- 
minum be made available to nonintegrated 
users in addition to the amount you have 
already scheduled? 

2. In what amount will sales be made on 
a first-come, first-served basis to all good 
credit risks? 

3. In what amount and in what manner 
will sales be made in accordance with a his- 
torical pattern? 

4. In what amount and in what manner 
will relief be accorded users having no histor- 
ical pattern? 

5. (a) In what amount will existing non- 
confirmed orders be given priority? 

(b) In what amount will canceled orders 
be reinstated? 

6. Will you fulfill your existing firm con- 
tracts from your own supplies rather than 
from stockpile diversions? If not, what 
amount will you use? 

7. In what amount will sales be made to 
customers who use your facilities for fabri- 
cation? 

8. What amount will be delivered to other 
primary smelters in (a) United States? (b) 
Canada? (c) Mexico? 

9. What amount will be exported? 

10. What amount will be allocated to (a) 
foundrymen? (b) extruders? (c) diecasters? 
(d) secondary smelters? (e) sheet rollers? 
(f) others? 

11, Is there a minimum order which will 
be accepted? What amount? How many 
such orders will be accepted? Is there a 
maximum order which will be accepted? 
What amount? How many such orders will 
be accepted? 

12. What will be the sale price for (a) bil- 
lets? (b) pot-line alloy? (c) refined alloy? 
(d) pure pig? (e) pure ingot? 

13. What will be the dates for delivery of 
the diverted metal? 

14. Please state any additional factors 
upon which your distribution will be made. 

The present situation requires the earnest 
assistance of all members of the aluminum 
industry. Your prompt consideration and 
cooperation in formulating an orderly and 
equitable program of distribution will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business. 


The Struggle for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is carrying a notable 
series of articles under the general title 
of “The Struggle for Peace.” 
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These articles, written especially for 
the Post-Dispatch and copyrighted by 
the Pulitzer Publishing Co., offer a fresh 
analysis of the present world situation, 
and the choices that lie before us, by 
many men and women of distinguished 
reputation and experience. 


I believe that the articles deserve wide 
attention. Under permission to revise 
and extend my remarks, I offer the in- 
troductory article, preceding the series, 
written by Thomas B. Sherman, a mem- 
ber of the Post-Dispatch staff: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE—WHAT ARE THE 
WORLD’S CHOICES? 


(By Thomas B. Sherman) 


Ten years ago the atomic age was ushered 
in when “a light that never was on land or 
sea” spread its glare over the New Mexican 
flatlands. The laboratory test near Alamo- 
gordo was soon given its practical application 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki; and in the fol- 
lowing decade the lethal power of a single 
bomb has been multiplied a thousand times. 

It is not surprising that the responsive 
power of humanity has faltered and lagged 
under the successive shocks of these events. 
The call to appropriate action seems so enor- 
mous in its demands that the collective as 
well as the single will may be enfeebled by 
a sense of inadequacy. 

Where the feeling of futility is in com- 
mand, the natural reaction is to close the 
mind to all the horrid possibilities of a still 
indefinite tomorrow and take refuge in the 
daily task and the daily round of pleasure. 
It would be useless to deny that such an at- 
titude is widespread, and it would be mean- 
ingless to deplore it. It is better, in any case, 
than a constant state of hysteria; and it is 
less immediately dangerous than the active 
response that springs out of mental habits 
formed in the preatomic era. 


OBSOLETE, SUICIDAL IDEAS 


Anyone capable of momentary detachment 
must be impressed by the fact that much 
that is said and done by some men in high 
places is either obsolete or suicidal. 

To Americans it appears that the Russian 
and Chinese leaders are the worst, if not the 
only, offenders. Having brought a botched 
kind of Communist society into being, they 
offer it as a prototype for all future political 
organization, and they further affirm that 
their system must prevail over the entire 
earth or perish in the attempt. This atti- 
tude proceeds quite logically from Lenin's 
often quoted statement that communism 
and capitalism cannot live peacefully to- 
gether. 

Lenin, of course, is preatomic. So are the 
belligerent gestures and the hard conditions 
that their successors offer the non-Commu- 
nist world. They make sense only if a gen- 
eral war is considered feasible as a means of 
achieving the purposes of high policy. 

The only other alternative, unconditional 
surrender, is also the only alternative to dis- 
aster that the free world could not possibly 
accept. i 

But if Communist policy, from its visible 
signs, seems to be founded on an irrational 
and obsolete premise, what of our own? 
From our point of view, it seems much more 
flexible and generous. The President is ob- 
viously a man of peace and prepared to make 
honorable accommodations that would 
lessen the chances of a general war. In mo- 
ments of crisis his view has prevailed against 
those who would have resorted to military 
action in the seeming belief that a limited 
war was possible. 

Unfortunately these advisers are still ina 
position to continue their persuasions and 
they are supported, in effect, by a vocal group 
of men in and out of office. A magazine of 
national circulation has pointed out that 
regional wars have been fought before—and 
in recent times—without spreading into a 
general conflict. So, without questioning 
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the good faith or the humanity of these offi- 
cial and voluntary advisers, it is relevant to 
consider the probabilities of a limited war, 


BOMBS SETTLE NOTHING 


The first factor to be taken into account is 
the decision, already made at the highest 
level, to use “tactical’’ nuclear weapons in 
any military engagement where United 
States forces are involved. Presumably the 
peoples of Asia would make a moral distinc- 
tion between a “junior” and a “senior” bomb. 
If they did, it would show an extraordinary 
tolerance on their part. A more likely result 
would be a wave of indignation that would 
not be confined to the backward peoples of 
the earth. 

Yet it is conceivable that the United States 
could endure its loss of moral stature, ride 
out the storm of disapproval and recover 
standing with its allies, if whatever enemy 
we chose could be finished off quickly. 

But if the end were deferred, if the war 
were drawn out with long casualty lists and 
more to come, one side or the other would be 
tempted to use larger and more decisive 
weapons. It is irrelevant to say that the 
Chinese have no bombs. They could borrow 
them; and the lenders might be happy to 
oblige if they thought they could keep clear 
of the holocaust. 

At the minimum, then, the risks incurred 
by a limited war would be enormous. Its 
conceivable benefits, if it were a war against 
China, would be a temporary neutralization 
of Chinese military power and 100,000 or 
more dead Chinese. As China is not yet con- 
sidered a first-rank military power, the gain 
would be negligible, to say the least, if noth- 
ing were settled. 

And what could be settled? Would the 
Chinese masses be so affected by the blow 
that they would immediately start a peace 
movement? Would the future aggressive 
potential of China be measurably changed? 
Would communism be dismantled or even 
substantially modified? 

The questions are raised and must be an- 
swered in a context of realities—a Chinese 
population of 600 million, a continental land 
mass, a still primitive system of communica- 
tion, a nonexistent public opinion in any 
political and western sense. Chester Bowles 
once said that if every large city in China 
were bombed, it would be 2 weeks before mil- 
lions of Chinese heard about it. 

What emerges here is the probability that 
a regional war would become a general war. 

Even if the probability were reduced tO 
a mere possibility, there is something pre- 
atomic in the whole idea that the best way 
to preserve peace is to start a war. It might 
have been true in a former stage of history: 
but it is no longer true when war has lost 
all validity as an instrument of national 
policy. 

WAR DEFEATS ITS OWN ENDS 

In the classic conception, war is an exten- 
sion of diplomacy by force of arms. 
main objective was to punish the enemy 
nation enough to force its surrender and # 
subsequent conformity to the high policies 
of the winner. The loser was also requi 
to pay the bill. Neither would be possible 
if the enemy were destroyed, so the stronge” 
nation would defeat its own purpose by ® 
war of mutilation. Even the last two wars 
proved, in part, that wars had become 0V- 
solete. The losers did not pay the bill, the 
high policies of the winners were not real- 
ized, and peace was not made. 

The proof is now complete. Therm0~ 
nuclear war allows for no victor; and t° 
suggest that its survivors might be less f0!” 
tunate than the dead is not the outpouring 
of a morbid fancy. It merely repeats A 
sober estimates of men who have applied the 
laws of probability. : 

War then is finally obsolete; and it T° 
mains for history to determine whether map 
is not also obsolete. k 

Biological survival in nature has been de 
termined by the capacity of a species to © 
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with changes in environment. Applying this 
principle to the response of the human 
species to the conditions it now must face 
and master, we must admit that a complete 
adjustment has not been made. Some of us 
are still affected by a time lag. The mean- 
ing of the bomb has reached our brains 
without affecting our behavior. Public 
Statements are made that could only be 
premised on outmoded assumptions. 


NEGOTIATION WAY TO PEACE 


Fortunately most of them have been re- 
Ppudiated, in effect, at the top. The deci- 
sion to hold a conference “at the summit” 
is evidence of the fact that “no negotiations 
with the enemy” has finally been discarded 
as a guiding principle. Fortunately, too, the 
longing for peace is a growing force in 
American life. 

In itself it is hardly enough but at the 
least it is a kind of directive to our leader- 
ship to seek honorable arrangements of a 
tangible nature; and it implies that some- 
thing less than a total extermination of our 
€nemies might be acceptable. 

World events have also made it possible 
to hope that the rigid attitudes of the Com- 
munist leadership have also been relaxed. 
Chou En-lai’s behavior at Bandung sug- 
gested that he and his associates may be 
working on a formula that would reconcile 
concessions with oriental pride. Soviet 
initiative in promoting an Austrian peace 
treaty may be a propaganda move or an act 
of necessity, but it removes a source of fric- 
tion and sets the stage for a more realistic 
discussion of further changes in the Euro- 
pean scene. 

And the European conference at the top, 
to be followed by a more detailed exploration 
Of points of dispute at the second level, was 
Mutually agreed upon. President Eisen- 
hower says that the conference could be 
fruitful and Secretary of State Dulles an- 
nounced his determination to approach the 

ning table, not tentatively, but in an 
afirmative frame of mind. 

What may be responsible for the appar- 
ently softened attitude of the Communist 
leaders is necessarily speculative. Suspicion 
and cynicism still have plenty of material 
to feed upon. But if the failure of the ag- 
Ticultural program in Russia has been a spur 
to action, the act itself could still be more 
Significant than the motive. The same rea- 
soning would apply if the Kremlin had de- 
Cided that it is no longer safe to maintain 
the discipline of a Spartan camp. 

Moreover, it is also possible that the So- 
viet leaders have awakened at last to the 
facts of life in the atomic age. Much West- 
ern thinking about the future behavior of 
Russia has been postulated on the belief 
that the guardians of communism are dedi- 
cated to the point of death. Consequently— 
Or so the argument runs—they can yield 
Nothing because to do so would be to sur- 
render their sacred mission. 


REDS MAY ACCEPT OWN LOGIC 


Yet Russia has yielded to some extent in 
e field of action and its basic doctrine 
been reinterpreted often enough to sug- 
that interpretation is the effective 
*quivalent of opportunism; and that Rus- 
th, Politics, like any other, is the art of 
ee Possible. Assuming, however, that com- 
Unism or death is the watchword of the 
derTdians, this, too, is obsolete. When the 
mee die their cause dies with them. 
nism as a principle, a discipline, a 
ito Sas life or an economic system, would 
Actiy 4nd no more deference in the radio- 
anci © wastelands and rubble heaps than the 
client cult of the Assassins. 
— Short, the Russian leaders may have 
door» accepted the logic of their own classic 
Ultima which says that communism will 
cause 7: y dominate the human scene be- 
they of its rational perfection. In that case, 
Would not abandon the struggle; they 
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would merely transfer it to the field of ideas. 

The Western World can welcome such a 
challenge. It is the goal, in fact, that high 
policy consciously and instinctively seeks, 
because the classic doctrine of free peoples 
is the doctrine of free choice for individuals 
and eommunities. 

In the sometime tedious processes of de- 
mocracy there is often a lag between the 
formulation of considered popular opinion 
and its translation into policy; yet the 
Western World has a record while the Com- 
munist prophets are still counting on the 
future to make their dreams come true. 

From the record it appears that only free 
men can be moral because slaves, by defini- 
tion, cannot consult their own wills. And 
if it is factories, dams, roads, parks, play- 
houses, automobiles, airplanes, fish, flesh, 
and fowl that count, the expanding abun- 
dance in the world of free men should be a 
sufficient guaranty of their capacity to pro- 
duce a continuing abundance. 

The power first unleashed near Alamogor- 
do holds the promise of destruction quite as 
cataclysmic and more inglorious than a 
celestial collision. It holds too the prom- 
ise of a life and a culture that would make 
all history seem like the hour before dawn. 

Decisions made in the near future may de- 
cide which gifts we will take. 

At the moment, man is not yet obsolete. 


Limited Peace Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I offer the first article in a re- 
markable series carried by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch under the general title, 
“The Struggle for Peace”: 

(By Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown 
University ) 


Everybody wants to ease tensions and as- 
sure peace. The problem is what road to 
take toward those goals. My thesis is that, 
having failed to arrive at global solutions 
for the major problems following the war, 
we should establish as many limited ob- 
jectives as possible and direct our diplomacy 
to the achievement of those useful ends, 
however undramatic they may appear. 

Before 1914 such a proposal for limited 
action would have seemed natural; now it 
requires a real effort to comprehend it. 

The century between Waterloo and Sara- 
jevo saw more evidences of progress toward 
a peaceful world than any other period in 
modern history. It was by no means a 
quiescent or stagnant era; indeed, it was one 
of the most energetic in human history. 
Nor was it free from war. On the contrary, 
hardly a year passed without some manifes- 
tation of the use of force for international 
purposes somewhere in the world. 

Progress toward the goal of peace consisted 
in the multiplication of devices to keep wars 
small, to quarantine fighting with a view to 
preventing its spread. 

LESSONS OF 19TH CENTURY 


The idea of limited war for limited ob- 
jectives gained such headway that it came 
to seem normal. The first great war of the 
20th century was miscalled World War I be- 
cause men had forgotten that before the 
19th century general wars were common; the 
Napoleonic wars and earlier struggles had 
been as extensive as the political world. 
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Our generation did not realize that the 
failure of these global struggles to produce 
global peace was one of the prime reasons 
for the reversal of emphasis during the 19th 
century and for the effort to limit war both 
in space and in objectives. 

World War I represented not only an aban- 
donment of attempts at spatial contain- 
ment of fighting; it was global in its ob- 
jectives, also. At the Paris Peace Conference 
statesmen sought not only to solve all the 
territorial, economic and political issues; they 
wrote a constitution for a world government 
to perpetuate their work. 

One might suppose that, when peace was 
not achieved after the employment of these 
new concepts during the First World War, 
men would have been persuaded that such 
grandiose assumptions were incorrect. Yet, 
despite the collapse of the structure of repa- 
rations, the failure of the prohibitions of 
Versailles, and the breakdown of the League 
of Nations, the basic notions of total global 
war and an integral world peace continued 
to dominate international life. 

The unfulfilled promises of the Atlantic 
Charter illustrate this global perspective. 
The United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
cisco likewise had a world ideal. The notion 
that the 19th century could teach the atomic 
age anything was rejected. Everything was 
“globalized”—health, welfare, nutrition, cul- 
ture, economics, finance and politics. World- 
embracing institutions were established to 
unify all problems under one aegis, 


NEW SET OF ABSOLUTE TERMS 


A new set of terms has been tailored to fit 
the new structure of ideas. They are usually 
stated as stark absolutes. One such phrase 
is “total war.” The slogan leaves no room 
for any different or competing idea. Yet even 
a few moments of serious reflection make it 
clear that history shows no instance, ancient 
or modern, of total war. Indeed, if every 
thought, word and deed were completely en- 
grossed in war, there would be no room for 
even thoughts of peace; thus war could never 
end; peace could never come. 

“Unconditional surrender” was- another 
verbal absolute which misled even those who 
gave it currency. It is the proper objective 
of the military to induce the enemy to yield 
with a minimum of bargaining. Civilian 
leaders, however, should never employ as a 
political concept an idea appropriate only to 
the military—to do so is to lose touch with 
reality. If a great power is actually ren- 
dered politically impotent, the politician 
faces an impossible task in making peace. 
When a political vacuum is created, new 
forces will rush in to fill it. Unconditional 
surrender simplifies an armistice; it com- 
plicates peacemaking. 

A third absolute also captured the public 
mind. Wtih advertising fanfare we were 
given the phrase “one world.” But the ne- 
glect of racial, religious, cultural, economic 
and 1,000 other differences, the suppression 
of all inconvenient characteristics of reality, 
made the one-world dogma a mirage. 

As a kind of reaction from ome extreme 
we are likely to lurch toward another. The 
one-world concept has now been superseded 
by a two-world dogma. But biaxiality is as 
false as its predecessor. Because the United 
States and Russia are the strongest protag- 
onists, there is a tendency in the United 
States to forget that neither power domi- 
nates large sections of the world, and that 
they influence other sections in varying de- 
grees. The Asian-African conference at 
Bandung should have taught us that much. 

The biaxial dogma refuses to admit that 
a nation can be at peace with both parties 
and not an active participant in the cold 
war. This is contrary to history. India, 
for example, stands today in somewhat the 
position of the United States in 1793. It 
is young in years of independence, it faces 
daunting domestic problems—economic, so- 
cial, political, religious; indeed, it is in more 
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parlous condition than the United States 162 
years ago. Consequently, we should have 
some realization that a measure of isolation 
from the intensity of the struggle may be 
essential to its survival. What is unques- 
tionably true of India applies in greater or 
lesser degree to other nations. 

The habit of thinking in political abso- 
lutes culminates in the incapacity to make 
wise political decisions. Under absolutist 
principles, there is no way to deal with Rus- 
sia except by total war. That is a simple, 
direct conclusion and accounts for occasional 
demands for a so-called preventive war. 

Analysis proves such an idea to be self- 
defeating for after force has been employed 
to the ultimate, politics must still supervene. 
The effort to substitute force for reason can 
be successful only in a transient sense. Ulti- 
mately reason must be the principal imple- 
ment of political action. From this hard fact 
there is no conceivable escape. 

Recently the limits of political action in 
dealing with Russia have been very nar- 
row. Experience shows the hope that we 
could now negotiate a general settlement 
with Russia to be unrealistic. But again we 
must beware of absolutes. Because we can- 
not settle all our problems with Russia, it 
does not follow that we can settle none. 
That notion is just as dangerous to sound 
policymaking as its opposite. It has proved 
possible, even during the cold war, to re- 
lieve some tensions. The Russians with- 
drew their threat to Iran; they were stymied 
in Greece, they lost control of Yugoslavia; 
they modified their stand in the face of the 
Berlin airlift. There has been an extraor- 
dinary gesture lately—the peace treaty for 
Austria. 

Merely to state the proposition, “because 
we cannot do everything, we can do nothing,” 
is to reveal its absurdity. Yet sometimes 
public opinion, nurtured on false absolutes, 
borders upon that attitude. In fact, senti- 
ment of that sort may prove so strong as to 
damn all efforts at negotiations as “appease- 
ment” and doom them to failure at home 
even should they succeed abroad. 


SOUND, IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


The sound, immediate program is to sub- 
stitute specific efforts to achieve limited goals 
for the ideal of global settlement. The 
British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, 
has accepted the thesis that limited objec- 
tives are valid. With restraint and good 
temper, but firmness and clarity, he has 
dedicated himself to the solution of as many 
problems as possible, leaving to time and bet- 
ter fortune the resolution of others that can 
be dealt with successfully only as tensions are 
relieved. There are clear indications that 
President Eisenhower is not allergic to such 
a method. 


TWO KINDS OF ACTION NEEDED 


Progress along even so modest a line re- 
quires action of two sorts. 

First, negotiation must be undertaken 
wherever there is a chance that it may be 
fruitful. The objective should be to nibble 
away in order to reduce the size of problems 
for which a tolerable solution seems presently 
unattainable. That process may not pro- 
duce dramatic headway toward a general 
settlement, but the useful is often not dra- 
matic. It may be possible to take only a 
short step toward peace with long intervals 
before another step can be taken; yet every 
advance is worthwhile. 

Simultaneously another sort of action is 
essential. The free world should be strength- 
ened in order to extend the area of negotia- 
tion. That involves continuation of “for- 
eign aid”"—in our own itnerest. There is 
ample hsitorical evidence that negotiation 
from “situations of strength” is more likely 
to succeed than dickering from a condition 
of weakness. 

Here we must be aware that tension be- 
tween the military and the political branches 
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of the Government is normal. The military 
must try to be ready for any eventuality; that 
requires more preparedness than the political 
arm of Government is usually willing to un- 
dertake. One reason for the tendency of the 
political branch to go more slowly with re- 
armament than the military desires is the 
danger that, instead of producing a situa- 
tion of strength as a basis for effective nego- 
tiation, too large an armament program may 
eventuate in an arms race, the effect of which 
might be to postpone negotiation until after 
war had come and been completed. 


MAKE ENEMY RESPECTFUL 


It is essential to make the potential enemy 
respectful of our power, but it is unwise so 
to stimulate fear as to precipitate rash action 
on his part. That is why it is the inescap- 
able function of political authority to deter- 
mine how much preparedness is necessary 
for negotiation from situations of strength, 
and how much more preparedness would 
eventuate in so sharp an arms race as to 
bring on war. No rule of thumb has the 
least utility in deciding how much is too 
much. 

The practical course is to combine 
strengthened armament with alert seizure of 
every opportunity for useful negotiation. If 
more and more irritations are ameliorated by 
negotiations, the evidence of adequacy in 
armament becomes cumulative. 

It is true that angry discussion over the 
partition of Korea and over Quemoy and 
Matsu shows that some Americans feel no 
confidence whatever in the validity of lim- 
ited objectives. Nevertheless there are in- 
dications of a tendency to revive some use- 
ful 19th century concepts. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, despite its vast 
sweep, attempts to handle a limited range 
of problems in a specific area with which 
the United Nations could not cope effec- 
tively; in the same way, the mutual-defense 
agreements between the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand made a limited ap- 
proach to a defined objective. Other neigh- 
boring nations are members of the recently 
organized SEATO. 

These are evidences of a dawning realiza- 
tion that many of the world’s problems are 
like food: they cannot be taken all at 
once or in too large amounts. As with the 
items in a well-balanced diet, it is neces- 
sary to take one bite at a time. The simple 
truth is that there is so much diversity 
of interest, even among cooperative nations, 
that the attempt to deal with everything at 
once is almost certain to break down. 

History strongly suggests that limited ac- 
tion is more conducive to peace. Bismarck 
offers the classic example of a statesman who 
followed the doctrine of limited objectives. 
He abhored total war, not on moral grounds, 
nor for humanitarian reasons, much less 
upon sentimental bases. To him, all-out 
war was the height of stupidity because 
it would prevent reaping the fruits of vic- 
tory. “War,” he said, “should be conducted 
in such a way as to make peace possible.” 
We do not have to admire everything that 
Bismarck did to be willing to accept one 
of his ideas which proved sound, 


EVERY PEACE IS NEGOTIATED 


The reality is that in the long run every 
peace is a negotiated peace. That the treaty 
must be acceptable to the defeated nation 
is reenforced by the nature—and the cost— 
of modern warfare, After victory is won, 
the triumphant nation is virtually exhausted, 
For many other reasons, the moment of vic- 
tory is brief and the settlements made in 
that moment are brittle unless they are sat- 
isfactory, not superficially but fundamen- 
tally, to the defeated, for politics is con- 
tinuous, while war, even a world war, is 
episodic. 

This is evidenced by the fact that nothing 
is writ larger upon the pages of history 
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than the reversal of alliances. Within the 
few years since the last war we have seen 
a reversal of orientation regarding Italy, 
Japan, Yugoslavia, and Germany—and to- 
ward Russia, in the other direction. 

What of Russia? Is there no hope of at- 
taining, if not peace, at least a mitigation 
of the cold war, a tolerable modus vivendi? 

It will be urged that the ideological bar- 
rier is insuperable, that the contrast be- 
tween the democratic West and the totali- 
tarian East is so great that no accommo- 
dation is conceivable. 

When that is said, we do well to remember 
that history is long and memory short. For 
many years Mohammedans and Christians 
carried on religious wars. Their enmity was 
so profound and so implacable that no mid- 
dle ground seemed available. Now Moslems 
and Christians manage to live beside each 
other by curbing their religious intolerance. 
They no longer use force for purposes of 
proselyting; neither vows the extinction of 
the other. Indeed, Turkey has demon- 
strated its capacity for democratic govern- 
ment and is a member of NATO. This is 
clear enough evidence that an ancient bar- 
rier has fallen; coexistence between Moslems 
and Christians is a modern reality. 


RUSSSIA CAN CHANGE 


Today we tend to regard the Russian state 
as is now exists under the Bolsheviks as 
permanent; but it is scarcely more than 35 
years old. In the course of those years it 
has gone through several phases, during 
some of which it was, for a time, coopera- 
tive. It would be as grave a mistake to 
regard the current phase as ultimate as it 
would be to say that it is likely to pass in 
a brief period of time. 

Meanwhile we must be patient with the 
burdens imposed by essential rearmament 
until the attainment of situations of 
strength makes our enemy see the wisdom 
of negotiation upon a broader base than has 
so far been possible. For the present a pol- 
icy of limited objectives can ease some ten- 
sions and help reserve us from all-out war 
which time, and a change in Russia or her 
satellites, may make wholly unnecessary. 


United States Must Regain Morale 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the second article in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch series on “The 
Struggle for Peace”: 

(By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., professor of 
history, Harvard University) 


In the last year, the foreign policy of the 
United States has evidently been plunged 
into a state of basic doubt and irresolution. 
Our leaders have veered from a stance of 
menacing toughness one day to one of sober 
responsibility the next. 

Our conduct of foreign affairs has beer 
studded with alternations of bluff and back- 
down—the fantastic “massive retaliation’ 
phase, the vacillation before Dien Bien Phu, 
the administration’s blank check resolution 
on Formosa, the march-up-the-hill-march- 
down-again policy on Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus, the weekend reversal over negotiatio? 
with Communist China, 

Our recurrent tableau in foreign rela- 
tions has been the rescue of world peace bY 
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the President of the United States from the 
bellicosity of his own appointees. 


DEEPLY ROOTED BASIC CONCEPT 


Yet it is important to understand that 
this record of irresolution, reversal and in- 
coherence is not a series of accidents. It is, 
I believe, deeply rooted in a basic conflict of 
views within the administration, and within 
the Nation as well. It will continue until 
this basic conflict of views is faced and re- 
solved. 

What is the basic conflict of views? 

It is the result, I would suggest, of differing 
interpretations of the position of the United 
States in the hydrogen age, for this decade’s 
developments in the weapons field have revo- 
lutionized the whole basis of foreign policy. 
The achievement by the United States of 
nuclear weapons was extraordinary enough; 
but the achievement of these weapons by the 
Soviet Union has wholly altered the dimen- 
sions of warfare. 

It means that the world will soon be enter- 
ing an age where each of the great powers 
has the capacity to obliterate the other, and 
where a contest between them is likely to 
obliterate most of the rest of the world, too— 
even perhaps to destroy all life on this planet. 

We have not yet reached the stage of 
nuclear equality, but we are approaching it 
all too rapidly. A good guess is that the 
Soviet Union is building its nuclear stock- 
piles at such a rate that we will enter the era 
of standoff in $ to 5 years. This will usher 
in a new phase of human history in terms 
of which all our problems of strategy and 
diplomacy will have to be recalculated. 


FUTURE SAFETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


What will the era of nuclear equality mean 
for the future safety of the United States? 
It is this question which has provoked the 
basic conflict of views. Two influential 
schools of thought -have reached diametric- 
ally opposite conclusions as to what nuclear 
NEA will mean to the future of civiliza- 

ion. 

One school has been most powerfully 
represented by Sir Winston Churchill, the 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain. In 
one of his last and greatest speeches, Sir 
Winston argued that the age of nuclear 
plenty might well diminish the danger of 
total war, because all nations would be on 
an equality of vulnerability, and both sides 
would realize that war would result in mu- 
tual annihilation. 

“Then it may be,” he concluded in a noble 
sentence, “that we shall by a process of sub- 
lime irony have reached a stage in this story 
where safety will be the sturdy child of 
terror, and survival the twin brother of 
annihilation.”- 

Judging by his somewhat fragmentary 
utterances on this subject, one is justified 
in counting President Eisenhower a member 
of this school. 


SENATOR KNOWLAND’S CHALLENGE 


But the Churchill-Eisenhower view has 
been vigorously challenged in the United 
States. Unfortunately for public under- 
Standing of the issues, this challenge has 
Often been oblique and private. Thus, one 
of the main critics of this view, Admiral 
Radford, the Chairman of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has confined his objections to off- 
the-record talks and to exchanges within 
the administration. Yet there has been one 
Significant instance of public challenge. 

at instance was the speech delivered in 
the Senate by Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
Sf California, the Republican leader, on 
November 15 last. 

KNow.anp’s speech had its cryptic and 
igmatic passages, but its main drift was 
™portant and unmistakable. His predic- 


tion of the future was totally o posed to 
1urchill’s. Jee 
Kn gorzistence and atomic stalemate,” 


n WLAND plainly said, “will result in ulti- 
ate Communist victory.” 
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Why should this be so? Because a period 
of atomic stalemate would be a period of 
“inevitable Communist nibbling aggression.” 
Soviet nuclear capability, posing the threat 
of atomic obliteration against those who 
would attempt resistance, would paralyze 
and immobilize the Free World. 

As Communist nuclear power canceled out 
our own, we would lose our own capacity to 
deter piecemeal aggression. If the Commu- 
nists should bite off West Berlin or Bel- 
grade or Tehran, would we be prepared to 
retaliate against the Soviet Union at the 
price of trading New York or Washington or 
Detroit in exchange? 

No single challenge would be likely to 
seem sufficiently clearcut to justify the 
slaughter of 20 million Americans. 

If atomic stalemate thus would mean ulti- 
mate Communist victory, what should the 
United States do? 

Here Senator KNOWLAND became less forth- 
right, but he asked a significant question: 
“How many years remain when we still have 
some initiative left?” 

The entire logic of his position was 
obviously that the United States, while it 
still retains its shrinking margin of power, 
must act to prevent the Communist world 
from achieving nuclear equality. 


BRUTAL LOGIC OF PREVENTIVE WAR 


Now the brutal logic of this position is 
preventive war. But it is evident that the 
American people—not to speak of President 
Eisenhower—are firmly opposed to preven- 
tive war. 

Yet, when one deeply and honestly feels 
that we are finished as a nation if we permit 
the Communists to achieve nuclear equality, 
the only hope for survival remains that of 
engaging the enemy while we still retain 
superiority. And the only hope of engaging 
the enemy with the support of our own peo- 
ple is to find a plausible pretext for fight- 
ing a small war and to parlay that small 
war into a great one. 

This, in my judgment, was the essential 
significance of the debate over Qucmoy and 
the Matsus. These small islands off the 
China coast were important, not at all in 
terms of the defense of Formosa, but in 
terms of precipitation of atomic war while 
“we still have some initiative left.” 

At the very least, it could be argued, such 
a war would permit us to knock out Com- 
munist China. And, if the Soviet Union 
were rash enough to intervene, we could 
then clobber the Russians while we had 
more nuclear weapons than they. 

“Time is running out,” said Senator 
KNOWLAND, “and I would remind the Senate 
that in this day and age of the airplane and 
the atomic weapon time is not necessarily 
on the side of the Free World.” 

To many this will be a shocking line of 
thought, yet the point to be remembered is 
that this is a serious argument made by high- 
minded people profoundly concerned over the 
fate of their Nation and of freedom in the 
world. 

To point out that the policy they recom- 
mend would not gain the objectives they 
cherish is only a partial answer. It is also 
necessary to answer their contention that 
atomic stalemate would infallibly mean Com- 
munist victory. 

Is KNOWLAND right? Or can Churchill’s 
optimism be justified in terms of something 
other than rhetoric and wishful thinking? 

The answer to these questions depends on 
what we ourselves are ready to do in the 
period of atomic stalemate. If we follow one 
kind of policy, we are all too likely to ful- 
fill KNOWLAND’s gloom. If we follow another 
kind, we have more than a fighting chance of 
fulfilling Churchill’s hope. 


The concrete problem is how to make sure 
that atomic stalemate will not expose the 
world to Communist nibbling aggression. 
The broad answer is clear enough: We can 
check Communist aggression by building 
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strength and unity in the free world—enough 
nuclear strength to deter the Soviet Union 
from total war, enough conventional armed 
strength to deter the Communists from local 
aggression, enough social strength to hold 
our own in the battle for the uncommitted 
peoples, enough moral and diplomatic 
strength to maintain and develop the unity 
and dedication of the free nations. 

The words are simple enough. But the 
deeds are difficult. 

Let us consider for a moment the gap be- 
tween what we are doing and what we must 
do if coexistence is not going to be the prel- 
ude to the isolation and encirclement of the 
United States. 


THE PRICE OF STRENGTH 


In the field of air-atomic power, our first 
line of national defense, we should, accord- 
ing to former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, be spending in the 
neighborhood of six to eight billion dollars 
more a year than we are spending today. 

In the field of conventional weapons, we 
should, at the very least, be maintaining our 
Army at its present strength, if we wish to 
have the capability to discourage local ag- 
gression. Instead, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration proposes to cut the size of the Army. 

In the social and economic field, we should 
be launching a massive program of economic 
and technical assistance to the underdevel- 
oped areas. The more effectively we maintain 
our military strength, the more decisively we 
shift the contest with communism to the 
social and economic battlefield. 

And the problem whether the uncommit- 
ted third of the world will ultimately throw 
its weight on the side of communism or the 
side of freedom may very well be the most 
important issue of the last half of the 20th 
century. 

A minimum program in this area would 
probably be a commitment of about $2 bil- 
lion a year for the next 5 years. Instead, the 
Eisenhower administration has offered a pro- 
gram with barely more than $700 million for 
economic and technical aid. 

In the moral and diplomatic field, we 
should be bending all our efforts toward the 
revitalization and a strengthening of our 
alliances, 

We should be doing everything we can to 
devise world policies which will have a firm 
juridical basis, which will win the support 
of our allies and which will strengthen col- 
lective action through the United Nations. 

We must repudiate go-it-aloneism, remem- 
ber that Providence has not endowed our 
country with any special measure of infalli- 
bility, and play our part as a strong, self- 
respecting but humble partner in the com- 
munity of free peoples. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP ABOVE ALL 


Above all, we must do something to restore 
America’s moral leadership. 

This is partly a question of simple honesty. 
It may not be in the best taste to say so; but 
the harsh fact is that the unassisted word of 
the Secretary of State is no longer believed 
in most of the capitals of the world, includ- 
ing Washington. Mr. Dulles has cut so many 
corners, uttered so many contradictions, 
sponsored so many false impressions and 
behaved with such consistent self-righteous- 
ness and hypocrisy as to have long since 
ended his usefulness in official position. The 
first step in restoring the credibility of Amer- 
ica in the world is to stop having Pecksniff 
as Secretary of State. 

Beyond this, we must abandon the policy 
of tough talk and saber-rattling which has 
created the image of bellicosity we have pre- 
sented to the world in recent years, 

Let us have more real strength, by all 
means; but let us talk much less about it. 
Let us never forget the wisdom of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “Never draw unless you mean to 
shoot. I do not believe in our taking any 
position anywhere unless we can make good.” 
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Above all, let us_recover world leadership 
by developing policies proportionate to the 
size and the terror of the hydrogen age. The 
policies I have enumerated above, good so 
far as they go, do not go far enough. We 
have thus far failed in the job of recalculat- 
ing our strategy and our diplomacy in terms 
of the age of nuclear plenty. If we pursue 
this calculation with severity and rigor, it 
becomes evident that all the other issues 
pale beside the single issue of bringing mili- 
tary force under some kind of effective con- 
trol. 

This means that the quest for effective 
enforced disarmament of all weapons, in- 
stead of being a propaganda gesture, or a 
tedious ritual, or a springboard for ambitious 
politicians, or a sop to idealists, must become 
the top priority in our foreign policy, com- 
manding our best talent, our highest energy, 
and our deepest dedication. 

Yesterday the world resisted enforced dis- 
armament—the Russians did, so did we. 
But yesterday's was a different world. The 
world today is beginning to glimpse the 
meaning of the hydrogen age. As that 
meaning sinks in, the world will be ready for 
an unprecedented attempt to control, to lim- 
it, and ultimately to abolish war. Let the 
United States place itself at the head of the 
movement for peace. More than ever teday 
we face the issue which H. G. Wells defined 
a generation ago—the race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. 

The world—with American leadership and 
support—can win this race, but it will re- 
quire a quality of leadership which we do not 
currently have. 

To repair the gap between what we are 
doing and what we must do, our Nation must 
undertake unprecedented commitments of 
time, energy, money, andmen. It must have 
leadership which undersands the crisis of our 
age and can mobilize us all to do what must 
be done. 

This will not be a part-time leadership, 
3-days-a-week leadership, business-as-usual 
leadership. It must be leadership of pas- 
sion, conscience, and total commitment. 

A world of enforced disarmament, it should 
be added, must not be mistaken for a world 
of peace. So long as totalitarian govern- 
ments control great nations like Russia and 
China, so long will the world be torn by deep 
and bitter differences, so long will values of 
human dignity and decency and freedom be 
in peril. 

The cause of peace will never be served by 
a revival of illusion concerning communism. 
That cause will only be served by a revival 
of realism of will and of faith in the free 
world—a determination, at whatever cost to 
comfort and complacency, to do the things 
that will unite coexistence with strength, 
peace with honor, and sacrifice with hope. 


Man’s Hope for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I offer the third article in a nota- 
ble St. Louis Post-Dispatch series of arti- 
cles on the Struggle for Peace: 

(By Edward F. Woods, a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Post-Dispatch) 

Mankind's hope for enduring peace in this 
atomic age lies in the support of the United 
Nations Charter by the free world, and if the 
leaders of the free world fail to make the 
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charter function, millions of us will be de- 
stroyed, former President Harry 8S. Truman 
told the Post-Dispatch today. 

Discussing in an interview here the aspira- 
tions of men of good will everywhere for a 
free and happy life, the former Chief Execu- 
tive recalled what he had told the San Fran- 
cisco Conference which drafted the U. N. 
Charter nearly 10 years ago. At that time 
he said: 

“If we had had this charter a few years 
ago—and above all, the will to use it—mil- 
lions now dead would be alive. If we should 
falter in the future in our will to use it, 
millions now living will surely die.” 


BASES OF WAR AND PEACE 


Drawing on his rich, experience in 18 years 
as Senator, Vice President, and President, 
Mr. Truman said he does not believe that just 
and lasting peace can be accomplished by 
diplomats or by military combines. Agree- 
ments made by diplomats and military men 
have to be based upon the whole-hearted 
support of the people for whom they are 
made, he said. 

History, he continued, is rampant with evi- 
denice that wars grow from seeds of economic 
hostility and social injustice, and the U. N. 
charter is aimed directly at eliminating these 
evils. In the success or failure of this in- 
strument, then, lies the key to lasting peace, 
he said. 

The Charter, he added, is dedicated to the 
achievement of, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and the 
best efforts of statesmen cannot bring about 
lasting peace and security unless these ob- 
jectives are attained for all men and women 
without consideration of race, creed or color. 

Sixty nations, he noted, now make up the 
United Nations and all but a handful are 
free to practice international cooperation in 
the interest of helping to correct the eco- 
nomic and social causes for war. 

A firm economic base for democratic as- 
piration of citizens of underprivileged coun- 
tries must be established, Mr. Truman went 
on. The U. N. could do even more to 
strengthen itself in this area as an instru- 
ment of economic and social progress than 
by debating of differences among nations and 
through police action against aggressors. 

POVERTY GREATEST CHALLENGE 

As he has contended frequently, Mr. Tru- 
man stated that the grinding poverty and the 
lack of economic opportunity for many mil- 
lions of people in the economically under- 
developed parts of Africa, the Near East, the 
Far East and certain regions of Central and 
South America present the greatest challenge 
to the world. 

Nevertheless the spread of industrial civil- 
ization, a better understanding of the con- 
cepts of modern government and the impact 
of two world wars have stirred these people 
to great expectations, he said. 

Frustration and disappointment could 
cause them to turn to false doctrines, which 
preach that progress can be achieved only at 
the price of tyranny. 

The United States and the other free coun- 
tries of the U. N. should do everything pos- 
sible through technical assistance and advice 
to bring the underdeveloped countries close 
to the free community in terms of friendship 
and commerce, he said, ; 

If that is not done, Mr. Truman warned, 
the unsettled state of the world could only 
be prolonged indefinitely and the achieve- 
ment of permanent peace frustrated. 


ESSENTIAL BULWARK OF PEACE 


The preamble to the U. N. Charter, he 
pointed out, recognizes that the economic 
and social advancement of all people is an 
essential bulwark of peace, and under article 
56 of the charter this Nation is pledged to 
taking separate action or to act jointly with 
other nations in promoting higher standards 
of living, full employment, and conditions 
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of economic and social progress and devel- 
opment. 

It is important in the face of Communist 
propaganda, he went on, that the devel- 
opment of the poorer nations take place 
under international cooperation. Commu- 
nist propagandists might well exploit exclu- 
sive American operations within a nation 
as colonization, and so frighten away the 
beneficiaries. This would not occur if sev- 
eral nations were associated in the project. 

He stressed the importance of the fact that 
the world’s leaders, if they are to save their 
people from holocaust, must continually 
resort to the negotiations tables for talks 
directed toward peace rather than war. 

Leaders of the free world must never by 
word, deed, or act leave suffering and un- 
certain people anywhere in the world with 
the impression that they must one day in 
the long run fight with the free world or 
against it. 

He added that discussion and exchanges 
of opinion and viewpoints must be main- 
tained within flexible bounds, Then the 
masses of people around the world, if the 
truth reaches them, will readily recognize 
the forces of peace as compared to forces 
which would brutishly subject them to con- 
flict, he said. 

Whether at the negotiating table or in 
an international political arena, the free 
world must show itself, through its leaders 
as dedicated to the ideal that political prob- 
lems can be solved by men of good will 
through discussion and without devastating 
war, he added. 

In this connection, Mr. Truman said, he 
is opposed to expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations despite the ob- 
structionist tactics employed by that nation 
and its satellites, 


ADVANTAGES OF RUSSIA IN U. N, 


It is his belief that through the medium 
of open debate the Soviet Union may be 
held up to the mirror of world opinion in 
a fashion not conceivably possible outside 
of the U. N. Thus the U. N. can serve as 
the conscience for mankind when it chooses 
between the free world and those hostile to 
human freedoms, between the warlike and 
those who have demonstrated by the peace- 
ful approach that their goal is international 
friendship among people, and that freedom 
to them means common freedom, 

Soviet membership in the United Nations 
has been advantageous to the cause of peace 
because the peoples of the world have been 
able to compare the Soviet’s conduct to the 
standards of international peace laid down 
in the charter and to determine that it is 
the Soviets who violated the basic ideals of 
mankind, he said. 

This basic comparison has more than 
once enabled the free world to keep the peace 
where it was seriously threatened, as it did 
in Iran and Indonesia, Mr. Truman said; 
and in 1950, when the aggressor broke the 
peace of the world in Korea, the United Na- 
tions met the challenge and for the first 
time an international organization organized 
effective collective resistance to armed 
aggression. 

The former President said he very much 
favored regional security arrangements such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
but he emphasized that they are temporary 
devices to deter aggressors and do not in 
themselves serve to secure the lasting peace. 

They are necessary to national safety so 
long as the potential aggressor is building 
strength, just as are a large standing army 
and a stockpile of nuclear weapons. 

Disarmament, as a move toward peace, has 
been discussed for generations, Mr. Truman 
said, and he would like to see it take place. 
If a disarmament plan is to be worked out, 
it will have to be through the U. N., he said, 
and it will have to include not only nuclear 
weapons, but all other weapons as well, and 
manpower, 


AGAINST “GO IT ALONEISM”™ 


He expressed dismay at suggestions that 
the United States should withdraw from the 
U. N. and go it alone. He described the U. N. 
as the “baby” of the United States and said 
that if the United States should leave the 
world body this country might just as well 
make up its mind to get into the third 
world war. 

This third world war, the former Presi- 
dent stressed, would spell the end of civili- 
zation. 

Emphasizing again his convictions that 
permanent world peace is hinged to the free 
nations making friends, he said that more 
than half the people in the world are living 
in conditions approaching misery, the vic- 
tims of disease and participants in an eco- 
nomic life which is primitive and stagnant. 

It is the manner with which the free 
nations. deal with those people as human 
beings, he said, whether they shall become 
our friends or the friends of those who are 
not bent on achieveing peace, as we are. 

He said that for the first time in history, 
humanity posesses the knowledge and the 
skill to relieve the suffering of these people. 
The United States, he went on, is preemi- 
nent among the free nations in the develop- 
ment of industrial and scientific techniques; 
and while there is a limit to the material 
resources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples, our technological 
knowledge anđ@ skills are vitually inex- 
haustible. 

Mr. Truman said that he believed that the 
United States and the United Nations should 
make available to all peace-loving peoples the 
benefit of our store of technological knowl- 
edge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life, 

“We should,” he said, “in cooperation with 
other nations, foster capital investment in 
these areas for their development. 

“Our purpose,” he continued, “should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through 
their own efforts, to produce more clothing, 
More materials for housing, and more me- 
chanical power to lighten their burden.” He 
added that we must insist on and encourage 
Other countries of the free world to pool 
their technological resources in this under- 
taking. 

“This has to be a cooperative enterprise,” 
he said, “in which all the free nations will 
work, it has to be a worldwide effort for 
Plenty and freedom and, therefore peace. 

“Business, private capital, agriculture, and 
labor in this country must cooperate in this 
Program to greatly increase the industrial 
activity in other nations and raise substan- 


tially their standard of living,” Mr. Truman 
said, 


KEY TO PROSPERITY, PEACE 


“Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace,” he said, “and the key to greater 
Production is a wider and more vigorous 
application of modern scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge. 

“These new economic developments will 
have to be devised and controlled to benefit 
the people in the areas in which they are 
being established,” he said. 

He said also that the old imperialism, 
Which he interpreted as exploitation for for- 
fign profits, is out of step with modern 
Civilization, What he said he had in mind 
Was a program of development based on the 
Principle of fair dealing. 

‘Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
Members to help themselves can the human 
family achieve the decent satisfying life that 

the right of all people,” he said. 

“Peace with freedom and justice cannot be 
5 ught cheaply,” Mr. Truman said. “No 

ingle nation has all the answers. It can 

assured only by the combined efforts of 

People throughout the world who want to 

i e peace. They are our friends and we 
ust keep them our friends.” 
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We Must Change Attitude of Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the fourth in a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running 
under the general title of “The Struggle 
for Peace”: 


(By Ernest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp.) 

The recent developments in world affairs 
create a more solidly-based promise of peace 
and normal international relationships than 
anything we have had since the end of World 
War II. 

I refer to such things as the generally fav- 
orable outcome of the Bandung Conference, 
the indications of a somewhat more flexible 
attitude on the part of Communist China, 
the restoration of German sovereignty, the 
Austrian settlement, and, finally, the agree- 
ment to hold the four-power meeting “at the 
summit” to examine the causes for tension 
between the Communists and free areas of 
the world and the measures which might be 
taken to reduce that tension. 

An additional factor and one which has a 
bearing of utmost importance on this gen- 
eral situation is the great growth of con- 
fidence, economic progress, and political in- 
dependence in all the nations of Western 
Europe. 

This is a moment of opportunity which 
should be exploited to the full. Things 
have been happening which would have been 
considered highly improbable a short time 
ago. I believe that now the western na- 
tions, and particularly the United States, 
should lay aside attitudes of suspicion and 
distrust. They should not prejudge Rus- 
sia’s new position as a false front assumed 
for tactical or propaganda advantage and, 
on that basis, enter discussions halfhearted- 
ly in the expectation that nothing worth- 
while will come of them. 

Instead, they should proceed on the prem- 
ise that Russia now wants peace and more 
stable international relations and continue 
to do so unless and until there is irrefutable 
evidence to the contrary. This attitude 
should include readiness on our part to do 
everything reasonable, honorable, and com- 
patible with our basic principles to come to 
agreement on outstanding differences. 

I can see nothing to lose in such a course 
and a very great deal to gain. It would be 
tragic to miss an opportunity for peace be- 
cause the alternative is not, as some may 
think, a perms<nent condition that will be 
neither peace nof war. The alternative is 
ultimate war—a war of horror beyond the 
capacity of our imagination, 

Actually, the basic conditions of the world 
today are conducive to peace and not to 
war—hot or cold. For some years, a great 
tide of popular sentiment for peace has been 
building up throughout the world despite 
contrary and unresponsive conduct on the 
part of governments. This sentiment can 
be ignored no longer. I was in Europe 2 
years ago when Winston Churchill made his 
first proposal for a meeting of the heads of 
the four principal nations and observed the 
enormous enthusiasm with which that pro- 
posal was received. The popular pressure 
for peace has continued to mount in the 
meantime and it is because of it, in my opin- 
ion, that the meeting at the summit is finally 
being held. 
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THREE FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 


The existence of a true basis for peace is 
due to three great fundamental facts which 
far overbalance the opposite pull toward 
war that is set up by the differences between 
governments and ideological differences be- 
tween the Communist and free worlds. They 
are: 

1. The active hatred and fear of war that is 
shared generally by the rank-and-file peo- 
ples of all countries. At no time in history 
have there been so many individuals who 
know the real meaning of war from bitter, 
firsthand experience. They shrink from the 
thought of another even more terrible war. 
We know this is true throughout the free 
world. We have evidence that it is also true 
in the Communist world. Visitors behind 
the Iron Curtain report that the word they 
hear most frequently and on all sides is 
peace. It comes not just from government 
leaders but from ordinary persons of all 
kinds under circumstances which reveal it 
as a genuine sentiment and not the par- 
roting of propaganda. 

2. In all nations there is an urgent de= 
mand on the part of rank and file people for 
better living conditions than they have had 
in the past and have now. They know this 
goal can be attained only with peace; that 
cold war postpones realization indefinitely; 
that actual war will not only destroy all hope 
of betterment but result in much lower 
standards of living. 

3. No nation has ever started a war unless 
its leaders felt sure of victory and also felt 
sure that the fruits of victory would be of 
great material benefit to themselves and far 
outweigh the costs of war. At no time could 
the leaders of any nation feel less sure of 
victory than they can today or feel more 
sure that the cost of victory would be so 
high as to render it worthless and, in fact, 
would mean their own destruction. 

These three factors combine into a power- 
ful and universal deterrent to war and estab- 
lish the foundation for the building of 
genuine peace. 

SUPPORT OF PEOPLE NEEDED 

It may be contended that they are not a 
restraining influence on the governments 
of Communist countries, and particularly 
Russia—that the peoples of those countries 
are entirely devoid of influence and respond 
like automatons to the commands of their 
leaders. Against this widely held belief is 
the fact that a Communist government 
never undertakes any major move without 
careful preparation of its public. And, cer- 
tainly, it is fundamental that no country, 
regardless of its form of government, could 
wage war successfully without the sanction 
and support of its people. 

According to competent observers, there is 
no public support for war in the Communist 
world. They report that the peoples of Rus- 
sia and the satellites are now so definitely 
peace-minded that nothing short of convic- 
tion that their countries were to be attacked 
would develop a war spirit. 

We may be sure that the Communist lead- 
ers know the real sentiment of their people 
better than we do and the limitations that 
sentiment places on aggressive action. They 
know that there is a substantial, if sub- 
merged, opposition to Communist control in 
the satellite countries which would make 
them most uncertain allies in the event of 
war. They are also as fully aware as we are 
of the consequences of nuclear war. In addi- 
tion, there can be no doubt that they have 
exceedingly difficult internal economic con- 
ditions. For these reasons, among others, it 
is logical to assume that peace would serve 
the interests of the Communist countries 
much better than continuance, of the pres- 
ent tension, with its continuing danger of 
war. In any event, Russia has recently been 
acting as though that were the case. 

The big question is how should the United 
States respond to the new Russian position? 


~ 
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It is obvious that even if Russia is willing 
to aid in the establishment of world peace, 
that peace can be made only with the col- 
laboration of the United States. And if 
peace is to be achieved it must be ap- 
proached with a different attitude and 
methods on the part of the United States 
as well as Russia. 

The dominant theme of our international 
policy in most of the past 10 years has been 
fixed hostility to Russia. Influential per- 
sons in and out of our Government have 
hammered on this theme incessantly. They 
say Russia’s ultimate goal is world domina- 
tion and the universal imposition of the 
Communist system, to be won without war 
if possible but with war if necessary. For 
this reason, they argue, it is impossible to 
negotiate, agree, or compromise with Rus- 
sia—that our only possible course is to de- 
velop and maintain sufficient military 
strength to discourage or repulse Russian 
expansion and aggression. 


SHOWDOWN IMPLIED 


If we are honest we must admit that this 
has been the sum and substance of United 
States policy. It is policy which states, in 
effect, that the systems of the United States 
and Russia “cannot exist together in the 
same world and that one or the other must 
finally prevail.” The implication is that at 
some point there must be a showdown. That, 
of course, means eventual war. 

It is significant that there is not a single 
other nation in the world that has this view- 
point on Russia and communism. Our prin- 
cipal allies, England and France, definitely 
disagree with it and ascribe to it, as well as 
to Russia's conduct, partial responsibility 
for the continunce of international tension 
and the danger of the war nobody wants. 


Would it not be wise for us carefully to 
appraise these views of other countries? In 
my opinion, it is both wise and necessary. 
The one thing that would most certainly 
give the Communist world the relative 
strength of position which the United States 
fears would be disunity between the United 
States and its allies—and the one thing 
which will create that disunity is persist- 
ence of the United States policy of non-deal- 
ing with Russia advocated by so many in- 
fluential but short-sighted Americans, 


NEW CONFIDENCE IN EUROPE 


Western Europe has made a remarkable 
recovery from the war, particularly in the 
past 2 years. With it has come a new spirit 
of confidence and independence. Europe 
stands solidly with the United States on basic 
aims but it will not blindly follow our coun- 
try in methods it considers both wrong and 
dangerous. In European countries, leaders 
and people see no necessity for a showdown 
war. They believe thoroughly that through 
negotiation and better understanding all 
around, tension can be eased and a start 
made toward normal international relations. 


They want to move from the environment 
of the battlefield to that of the conference 
table. Unless the United States joins in the 
effort to bring that move, and not with 
tongue in cheek but sincerely, I am positive 
that there will be a growing disaffection be- 
tween our country and the countries of 
Western Europe. 


What then should we do? First, I believe 
we should change from an attitude of con- 
flict to attitude of civility. We should ac- 
cept any Russian overtures toward peace 
at face value for the purpose of examination 
and consideration. The United States and 
other Western nations should make overtures 
of their own. Our leaders in Government 
should establish the tone of the new atti- 
tude by using restraint in all official and 
unofficial statements on international mat- 
ters, avoiding expressions of suspicion, dis- 
trust, and hostility which have been all too 
frequent in the paet. 
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We should wage peace as we would wage 
war. This means that we should not expect 
peace to be delivered overnight in one 
neatly wrapped package but pursue peace 
persistently over a period of years if that 
should be necessary. We should be prepared 
for setbacks and disappointments. But we 
should refuse to accept failure as perman- 
ent and maintain a continuous pressure for 
settlement of issues through negotiation. 

We should take for granted that there 
will be some basic positions on which com- 
promise will be presently impossible for 
either side. We should devise a way to live 
with them without fighting about them and 
continue to work toward eventual solution. 

We should realize that peoples of other 
countries, with their different histories, ex- 
perience, customs, and traditions, are not 
always able to see things in our light any 
more than we can always see things in their 
light. The Bandung Conference revealed 
with something of a shock to many that 
even the nations most friendly to us were 
not in accord with United States thinking 
in many respects. We should work much 
harder in the future to obtain a better 
understanding of ourselves. 

We should accept the fact that the Govern- 
ments of Russia, China, and other countries 
are Communists just as we accept Yugoslavia 
as a Communist country and Spain and 
Argentina as Fascist countries. 

The form of government of other coun- 
tries cannot properly be a moral issue with 
us. We should follow the precept of our 
history and leave determination of the forms 
of government to the peoples directly in- 
volved. This applies particularly, in my 
opinion, to China. We do not like its Com- 
munist government, nor its attitude nor 
methods. Nevertheless it is the de facto 
government and is in full control of an 
enormous land area with a population of 
more than 600 million people. 

Our present position with regard to China 
is one that is supported by no other nation 
and one which maintains a constant risk of 
a war which could expand into world war II. 
Our position is unrealistic. If the present 
government retains control of China, and 
there are no present signs it will not, we will 
have to deal with it eventually for the simple 
reason that China is too big a country to be 
ignored permanently. 

In short, I believe we should substantially 
modify our national attitude on world prob- 
lems, take a more flexible position with re- 
gard to them and, specifically, shift emphasis 
from military strength to negotiation for 
achievement of our objectives in interna- 
tional relations. 


Many persons, of course, object to any 
negotiations with Russia on the ground that 
they will merely repeat Yalta and Potsdam— 
that Russia will outsmart our representatives 
and, in any event, keep or break agreements 
as it suits her convenience. I, for one, do 
not share this fear. The representatives of 
the western nations have learned much 
from the hard experience of the past 10 years 
as was shown in the Austrian negotiation. 
I am confident that they know the difference 
between compromise and appeasement; that 
there will be no concessions without adequate 
return, and that agreements will be pro- 
tected with provisions to assure performance. 

The most constructive effect of negotia- 
tions, at least initially, would not be so much 
their practical results which probably would 
concern secondary matters. It would be the 
intangible but very real contribution they 
would make to the development of a new 
world climate. Little by little there could be 
an abatement of hostility and tension until 
once again the world would feel that it was 
breathing the air of peace it has not known 
in more than 40 years. 

As negotiations progressed, I believe an 
earnest effort should be made to reestablish 
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the former patterns of trade between coun- 
tries not. only because of its economic bene- 
fit but also because trade in itself is a strong 
generator of peace through the interdepen- 
dence it creates and the natural interrela- 
tions it brings about between peoples of 
different nations who are thus able to know 
and deal with each other as normal human 
beings rather than as men in uniform. 

If the threat of war can be removed, the 
hostility between Russia and the United 
States may be watered down into a peace- 
ful competition between radically different 
political, economic, and social systems. For 
my part, I have no doubt whatsoever about 
the eventual outcome of such a competition. 
I feel perfectly confident of our ability to 
demonstrate to the world that ours is the 
better way. 

Our choice in this whole situation is not a 
choice of dealing or not dealing with Russia 
and the other Communist governments—as 
so many Americans seem to think. We can- 
not wish them out of existence. They are 
in the world and are likely to remain in it 
as powerful influences for a long time to 
come. We must deal with them in one way 
or another. The only true choice is whether 
to deal with them with the instruments of 
war or the instruments of peace. 


If we choose instruments of war, ulti- 
mately we will have war—the most terrible 
and devastating war in all history. If we 
choose the instruments of peace and through 
them actually achieve peace, I am confident 
we will enter an era of worldwide progress 
and well being that will far surpass anything 
we have known in the past. Certainly, with 
these as the alternatives and considering the 
basic and enormous importance of their 
meaning to every human being everywhere in 
the world, the total power and influence of 
our great United States must be thrown into 
the balance on the side of peace. 


Learn About Other Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the fifth in a series of articles in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running un- 
der the general title, “The Struggle for 
Peace”: 

(By the Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
presiding bishop, Protestant Episcopal 

Church in the United States) 


The present situation is complex and con- 
fusing. As a result of the experience of two 
world wars plus Korea, in addition to the un- 
questioned power of the hydrogen bomb, it 
is certain that no sane person would wish for 
war, for there can be no victor—only destruc- 
tion, tragedy and loss for all. The great mass 
of our people, though often inarticulate, are 
one in their conviction on this point. How- 
ever, despite this universal fear and hatred 
of war, we hear daily the constant talk of 
war, comparison of our military strength 
with that of potential enemies—sometimes 
optimistic, again pessimistic, depending 
upon the person and the circumstances— 
threats of retaliation, massive and otherwise, 
and advice as to what to do if an enemy at- 
tack comes. 


I am of the opinion that as a result Ww? 
have greater emphasis in addresses, articles, 
and interviews upon military action and its 
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results than upon the building of a world 
at peace. Because of this, in the eyes of 
many neutrals we have allowed others who 
have aggressive aims to preempt the word 
peace. 

The question in the light of these fac- 
tors is raised; “Is there danger that we drift 
into war?” 

`The answer must be that of course there 
is real danger. I am not a pacifist and 
believe that our strength is essential in 
keeping the peace. I think that, of course, 
we must prepare for possible catastrophe 
in case of an attack upon us. But these 
are negative factors. Military strength and 
civilian defense by themselves are not the 
ingredients of which to build a more stable 
social order. 


NEGATIVE TALK UNDERSTANDABLE 


Much of this negative talk is understand- 
able. Those who have the responsibility for 
specific tasks inevitably stress their own 
needs, and view with alarm or point with 
pride. Politics, of course, play a part. Not 
all men in public life are either wise or re- 
strained. There is always a temptation to 
seize the headlines, and, unfortunately, talk 
of war accomplishes this more readily than 
long-range programs for peace. Such pre- 
occupation with war could allow us to drift 
into war, for such, without exception, is 
the lesson of history. But if we drift into 
war—with emphasis upon drift—it will be 
because of deeper reasons. In time there is 
@ vast reservoir of popular Common sense 
which debunks demagogues and self-seeking 
and correctly evalutes the narrow viewpoint 
of some technical experts. 


In this comment I wish to discuss some 
of these deeper reasons, rather than to argue 
political concerns or the most immediate de- 
cisions before us. 


As a people we are vulnerable to a war 
drift because of historical factors. We are 
& young Nation and have not had the expe- 
rience of many centuries as compared with 
Many other nations. We are therefore im- 
Patient and expect immediate and favorable 
results. For example, much of the discus- 
Sion as to the situation in China ignores 
the fact that we are in the process of a 
transition period, an era of tremendous up- 
heaval. To understand this requires a 
knowledge of the history, the outlook of 
Asian, as well as European peoples. To pin- 
Point the responsibility for these conditions 
as well as to expect a quick solution in 
accordance with our desires are impossibil- 
ities. It is well for us to recognize the 
Magnitude of events. Patience is demanded. 


We are a people who have been spared the 
threat of invasion because of our geographi- 
cal position. Until recently there has been 
Much talk of our impregnable fortress, with 
the advice that all we need to do is to tend 
Our own.business. It has been difficult for 
Us to realize that whether we like it or not we 
are a part of the world. With the advent of 
the airplane, the guided missile, the bomb, 
We face for us a new and frightening situa- 
tion to which other nations have long been 
accustomed. For the first time since the 
early years of our history we find ourselves 
Vulnerable to attack. It is no wonder that 
there has been in the light of these factors a 
Certain amount of fear, nerves, and con- 
fusion. 

PROUD AND BRASH 


We are a people who, being young, have 
characteristics of pride and braggadocio. 

© were convinced for many years that any 
American could thrash 4 or 5 of any other 
nation. To learn that this is not necessarily 
80 has been a shock and a cause for appre- 
hension., The threat of communism has 
Griven us further in this direction. We feel 
t we must exalt ourselves, our way of life. 
We have lost the values of self-criticism, 
Which often is confused with disloyalty. 
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This fact is an evidence of uncertainty rath- 
er than an assurance of strength. 

Lastly we lean to an absolutism which 
breeds extreme positions which are unrealis- 
tic and untenable. The stock in trade of po- 
litical parties is to claim all correctness and 
virtue for themselves and to blame all fail- 
ures upon the stupidities, even the evil in- 
tentions of opponents. It would be a correc- 
tive, though a painful one, to read all cam- 
paign speeches 2 years afterward, to realize 
the danger of the partial truth and of par- 
tisan bias. 

The truth is that all of those with the re- 
sponsibility of governmental decisions are 
caught in the net of a complex and unprece- 
dented world situation. There are no easy 
solutions and panaceas. The political outs 
soon learn this when they have the respon- 
sibility of the ins, and this factor is soon 
forgotten by the onetime ins, when they in 
turn are out, But the great danger is that 
the majority of our people demands the im- 
possible. When this is not forthcoming con- 
fidence turns to disillusionment and hope to 
despair. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 


These are some of our national character- 
istics which make possible a drift toward war 
despite our universal opposition to such a 
course. What we must do is to develop our 
deepest resources of mind, of heart, and of 
soul. We possess these in abundant, if not 
exclusive, measure. Many times we present 
ourselves in an unfavorable light and one not 
true to the facts. We are not a materialistic 
people though we often seem to be so. We 
do not believe in threats, and saber rattling 
to achieve desirable goals, though we often 
appear to doso. In reality we long for peace, 
and we must beware of opinions and actions 
which tend to disprove these facts. What 


: then can we do positively to halt any drift 


toward war? 

We can all of us make a sincere and earnest 
effort to find the truth in any situation. 
Too many of us are more anxious to find sup- 
port for our own preconceived prejudices 
and partisan views than to know the facts. 
The present situation is no political game in 
which we are participating but a matter 
of life and death, even survival. 

We can by reading, study and sometimes 
by personal association learn more of the 
background and point of view of other peo- 
ples. Because those of other nations do not 
speak our language, or follow our customs, 
or agree with all our opinions does not mean 
that they are ignorant or necessarily mis- 
taken. There is much for us to learn from 
others as we have a great deal to give. We 
must never forget the individual. Speaking 
in condescension of hordes of Asians con- 
demning other peoples en masse is not the 
way to build a stable social order. We must 
realize that nations are made up of men, 
women, boys, and girls with the same prob- 
lems, longings, aspirations as ourselves. 

We must be willing to confer with those 
who differ from us. We are faced today with 
the stern reality that there are millions 
upon millions of those who are fearful of us 
and of our power. What are the possibilites? 
To conquer them by force is an impossi- 
bility, is against our.principles and could 
lead only to ultimate world destruction. 

Somehow we must live with and improve 
the situation. To withdraw within our- 
selves is to lose touch with reality. To be 
unwilling to confer is to indicate fear of our 
ability to do so successfully, is an indication 
of weakness rather than of strength and 
loses an opportunity to impress countless 
millions throughout the world with our sin- 
cere desire to achieve a world at peace. 

We talk much of our Christianity but we 
must have a deeper understanding and prac- 
tice of the religion we profess. There is a 
universalism characteristic of Christianity. 


All nations and individuals stand in judg- 


ment before God, including our own. We 
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believe in our way of life but we dare not 
wrap ourselves in a mantle of perfection and 
of self-righteousness. The notes of a 
Christian nation are not power and self- 
esteem but understanding and service. 

These thoughts are not new. They are 
held by many of us when we are at our best. 
It is our task to put our ideals into action. 
Too often we allow the exponents of other 
viewpoints to exert pressure upon our offi- 
cials, while we remain silent. To prevent a 
drift toward war demands reasonableness, 
farsightedness and compassion. Such qual- 
ities do not mean appeasement, retreat, or 
cowardice. They are manifestations of 
strength—physical, moral, or spiritual, 
This is the ministry to which God calls us 
and all peoples. 


Let’s End Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the sixth in a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running 
under the general title of “The Struggle 
for Peace”: 


(By George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
- College, New York) 

What can be done in Europe to substitute 
political agreement between East and West 
for both appeasement and the cold war? 
The question can be discussed with reasona- 
ble intelligence only if one bears in mind 
that Western Europe is an area in which we 
are relatively strong, while the Far East is 
a region in which we are relatively weak. 

It would, therefore, be foolhardy to sur- 
render assets we possess in the West unless 
compensatory advantages could be gained 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, there may be ways 
in which we could agree to an accretion in 
our favor of one kind of power in Europe 
in exchange for some sacrifice of another 
kind of power. In other words, it may not 
be wholly unrealistic to suppose that the 
development of a free and stable European 
society might be linked with a measure of 
disarmament. 

I have said, “not wholly unrealistic.” The 
stakes are the greatest in history and cannot 
be played for in a frivolous mood. We have 
suffered so gravely from romantic sentimen- 
talism in the conduct of foreign affairs that 
any further softening of such diplomatic 
+brains as we possess might well be fatal. 


SUPPORT FOR RUSSIA 


As the summer of 1945 dawned, the facts 
were these. Russia, which had been the vic- 
tim of aggression by a brutal power and had 
fought stubbornly and long, could count on 
formidable support in, virtually every part 
of Europe. Part of this was attributable to 
the popular assumption that, victory having 
been gained, the United States would with- 
draw from the continent as it had after 1918. 
Thus, there would be no power available 
which could resist ‘Russian arms; and in ad- 
dition there existed a widespread feeling that 
Stalin was committed to peace, freedom, and 
progress. 

Mayor Reuter, of Berlin, was wont to say 
that if the Russians had entered his country 
offering good will and earnest support of 
democratic institutions, nothing could have 
prevented the whole of Western Europe from 
accepting their leadership and rendering at 
least lip service to their ideology. The evi- 
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dence in favor of this contention is convinc- 
ing. This opportunity the Russians lost, and 


by the time of the Berlin blockade of 1948 . 


it was irretrievably gone. 
More important still, the United States did 
not leave Europe. Instead, during the sum- 


mer of 1950, acting under the impact of: 


events in Korea, President Truman made the 
momentous decision to defend the eastern 
boundaries of the West German Federal Re- 
public, and thus to back up the change of 
heart which had taken place in Europe with 
the full might of American military power. 

What has happened since—the creation of 
NATO and the planning for a new German 
Army, for example—is only the logical out- 
come of that brilliant and timely decision. 
In 10 years, therefore, the situation has 
changed so radically that if we could see it 
in the right perspective we should undoubt- 
edly consider it as incredible a feat as any 
in history. It is, of course, true that the 
Russians can still muster not a little support 
in Western Europe. But the strength of the 
Communist movement has been sapped and 
this the Kremlin assuredly knows. 

Yet a great Nation like ours, mindful of 
the well-being of its own people and that of 
all free mankind, cannot assume that a de- 
cision very wisely taken in 1950 will continue 
to be immutably right for all time to come. 
Nothing is more disadvantageous in di- 
plomacy than nailing flags to the masts of 
obsolete ships. 

Only two basic principles apply in the 
conduct of international relations. The de- 
velopment of Federal and legal international 
institutions is the ideal to be sought. Short 
of that, a balance of power must remain the 
sole guaranty of peace. To bind oneself 
to any other concept, the value of which 
must in the very nature of things remain 
transitory, is to lose all elasticity as surely 
as a baseball team which tries only for home 
runs loses it. Fortunately, it now appears 
that the tendency so to bind the United 
States for domestic political reasons has been 
halted, and the benefits of the resulting 
freedom are already obvious. 


DECISION OF 1950 


Let us look at the decision of 1950 in the 
light of present-day conditions and objec- 
tives. As has been noted, the Russians haye 
lost the struggle for Western Europe, in 
terms of propaganda and intimidation alike. 
There is also good ground for believing that 
the 10 years since the war have not brought 
about the subjugation of Eastern Europe 
to the extent for which the masters of com- 
munism had hoped. Meanwhile, another 
factor of incalculable importance has ap- 
peared, namely the necessity for the indus- 
trialization of China, which must be pressed 
if the Red regime there is to maintain itself 
in power. 

The potential drain on the Russian econo- 
my which this demand for machines and 
technical assistance represents is not some- 
thing Western experts are able to determine 
precisely, but there is ample reason to as- 
sume that it will be extremely formidable, 
if not impossible to offset. Accordingly, it 
is at least conceivable that the Kremlin may 
prefer to feed a bird well in hand to fussing 
around with others which remain very de- 
cidedly in their bushes. 


In short, the time may be near at hand 
when some kind of overall European settle- 
ment can at least be proposed. None of us 
knows, of course, whether it actually is at 
hand. But certainly the almost dramatic 
readiness to withdraw from Austria, which 
the Russians have recently shown, cannot 
be written off merely as an awkward maneu- 
ver to prevent the rearmament of Western 
Germany. 

We may then ask—what sort of European 
settlement would safeguard the interests of 
the United States and of the free world? 
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. Assuredly such an agreement would not. 
be one which merely assented to the neutral- 


ization of Germany in exchange for the. 


union of the Federal Republic with the Rus- 
sian occupied zone. 
simply mean that we were surrendering most 
of the good fruits of the decision of 1950. 
On the one hand it would reduce to virtual 
meaninglessness strategic plans for the de- 
fense of the Continent. On the other hand, 
it would to all intents and purposes isolate 
Germany from the European community and 


subject its economy to very grave strains. 


simply by reason of a diminution of Ameri- 
can interest. 

Conversely, desirable though it un- 
doubtedly would be from every humane 
point of view, a proposal to withdraw all 
American troops and installations from the 
continent in exchange for a Russian agree- 
ment to reestablish the prewar boundaries, 
thus liberating the Baltic States and Eastern 
Poland, would undoubtedly remain on paper. 
One is inclined to believe, however, that 
some such bold suggestion: might well be 
advanced by the United States, on the basis 
of treaties entered into and since violated, 
for the sake of the moral and in part pos- 
sibly practical effect it might have. If in 
this manner the liberation of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland could at least be placed 
on the agenda of international discussion, a 
new and momentous political objective would 
be indicated. 

I believe that such an action might well 
be correlated with another, which at first 
sight may appear to be remote but which 
has long since been a topic of conversation 
among thoughtful men in Europe. Africa 
has emerged as the “Continent of Destiny” 
for the Old World. It has the people and the 
raw natural resources out of which the great 
counterforce to China can be created. The 
cultural lag is of course far greater, but the 
latent wealth is by comparison almost un- 
limited. Why should not the United States 
propose, after careful diplomatic prepara- 
tion, a conference with its allies to map out a 
10-year plan for the elimination of colonial- 
ism and the buliding of a cooperative 
African-Western World economy? From 
such a conference no European nation, in- 
cluding Italy and Germany, should be ex- 
cluded. 

The Germans have refused, no doubt 
wisely, to be drawn into an agreement with 
the French to participate in the develop- 
ment on a colonial basis of northern Africa. 
But I am sure they would find it greatly to 
their advantage to share in such a plan as 
is here suggested. The impact of it on all 
the dependent peoples of the world would 
be tremendous. And the moral dignity 
which would thus be conferred on the con- 
cept of a united Europe might well deter- 
mine the course of history for a century. 

Certainly no harm can come from thinking 
boldly and in world-wide terms. If we let 
ourselves get bogged down in compulsory dis- 
cussions of German reunification or of Viet- 
nam we shall keep on playing the lament- 
able role of somebody attending a party who 
would rather not have been invited. Mean- 
while, however, it is well to bear in mind 
what we can and cannot accept within the 
narrow framework of a discussion about 
Europe. Here the German situation is of 
crucial importance. 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Very many people feel that if we could 
settle for German reunification, at whatever 
cost in terms of European strength, it would 
constitute a major victory. But this is not 
at all the case. Suppose we look at two 
aspects of the problem only. First, the East 
German state, under Russian tutelage, has 
built up a fairly powerful army. It is true 
that this is probably not characterized by 
fanatical adherence to the regime. But it 
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is made up of former soldiers, many of them 
ex-Nazis, who have been drawing their sal- 
aries and making the most of their uniforms, 
In short, they are professional troopers, 

Even if they were neutralized and re- 
turned to civilian life, they would constitute 
a perennial threat to.a West German state 
no longer protected by American troops. For 
this reason if for no cther, the Bonn repub- 
lic should have time to build up a pro-demo- 
cratic army before reunification as an iso- 
lated issue gains our. assent. It would 
require some effort, no doubt, to explain all 
this to the Germans, because the yearning 
for unification is for various reasons strong. 
Yet I have no doubt that if the effort were 
made it would succeed. 


ARMAMENT CONVENTION 


Secondly, we must always bear in mind 
that the German people remain in a unique 
way dependent on the prosperity of their 
economy because they cannot eat unless 
their food requirements are met from out- 
side the country. So far the presence of 
American troops on German soil has created 
a favorable dollar balance. But if we were 
to withdraw at the same time that the sub- 
sistence-level economy of the eastern prov- 
inces was added to the unaided German 
economy as a whole, a crisis would undoubt- 
edly occur, the outcome of which no man 
can predict, 

To be sure, an overall European settle- 
ment would require not merely the with- 
drawal of American and Russian troops but 
also an armament convention that would 
preclude the possibility of aggression from 
within Western Europe. But though this 
would be difficult to accomplish it is not im- 
possible. I therefore conclude by repeating 
what was said at the beginning of these 
remarks. For better or for worse, we live in 
one world. The Communists would like to 
have us think of each part of it separately. 
To some extent they have compelled us to 
do so. Perhaps the time has come to steal 
a little of their thunder and offer a blue- 
print for the next decades of human history 
that would be so simple, sensible, and entic- 
ing that nothing the Kremlin could devise 
would seem at all comparable in value and 
in promise, 


Toward Total Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the seventh of a series of articles 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, running 
under the general title “The Struggle for 
Peace”; 

(By Thomas B. Sherman, a staff correspond- 
ent of the Post-Dispatch) 

Total disarmament should be the goal of 
all peoples and all nations, said Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt in an interview given to the Post- 
Dispatch, and it would cause a great upsurge 
of hope in the world if President Eisenhower 
would propose it in just such terms. Mean- 
while she subscribes, without reservation, to 
the disarmament program advanced by the 
Western nations which calls for a “balanced 
reduction” in military personnel and all type 
of weapons, including conventional weapons, 
after an effective system of inspection has 
been adopted. 
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All thinking about disarmament, she said, 
of about peace and war in general, should 
start with the- assumption that nuclear 
weapons would certainly be used in another 
war. To believe anything else is to be guided 
by a delusion, a dangerous course in any 
situation and a disastrous one in the present 
state of world affairs. 

Since war means destruction on a scale un- 
precedented in the history of the world its 
alternatives should be examined with as 
much freedom from instinctive prejudices as 
possible. Though the desirability of inspec- 
tion, with controls, was one of the conditions 
of the Baruch plan for nuclear disarmament 
and though it was freely discussed at the 
London Disarmament Conference, many per- 
sons doubt that it would be accepted either 
by Russia.or the United States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt admits that “inspection” 
would be a psychological stumbling block to 
many people, as it has been in disarmament 
negotiations. 

“But it must be worked out,” she said, 
“if we are to have a begining of disarm- 
ament. It would be ruinous for any nation 
to disarm if it were protected only by a 
Paper agreement. Inspection is logical and 
essential and it must be directed by the 
United Nations. No multilateral agreement 
would set at rest the general fear of an 
atom war. 

“The adoption of an adequate means of 
inspection, affording reasonable guarantees 
that disarmament promises will be kept by 
all nations, necessarily means that each of 
them must relinquish some degree of sov- 
ereignty so that impartial surveys can be 
made by members of a truly international 
enforcement agency. 

“I have been asked if either the Russian 
people or the American people will ever tol- 
erate a system of controls whereby foreign- 
ers will be permitted to pry into factories, 
mining operations, military installations, and 
the like. The answer simply is that they 
must do so or spend their lives in fear of 
extermination. Nuclear weapons are consid- 
ered decisive weapons.” 

As for the general policy toward Russia 
Mrs. Roosevelt said that it should be so 
broad and flexible as always to keep chan- 
nels open for negotiating disputes as they 
arise between the free world and the Com- 
munist nations. 

“The posture of the United States toward 
Russia is understandably wary,” she said, 
“but regardless of our suspicions we cannot 
allow the impression to get abroad that we 
have renounced every solution of our dif- 
ferences with the Communist countries ex- 
cept a violent one.” 

A willingness at least to negotiate is not 
Only appropriate to a nation with peace- 
ful and constructive intentions, she said, 
but is also necessary for a clearer and closer 
understanding of Communist intentions. 
Moreover recent events have proved that ne- 
gotiations could bring constructive results. 
That was made evident, she pointed out, 
in the long-frustrated but never abandoned 
United Nations disarmament talks in which 
Some seemingly unbridgable gaps have been 
narrowed. 

Though Mrs. Roosevelt favored a give-and- 
take policy, she added that “we must al- 
Ways be alert to the danger of giving in 
a degree that will encourage totalitarian 
ambitions.” 

“By the same token, some concessions can 

made which may enable us to achieve 
Peace without surrender of safety or demo- 
cratic principles,” she said. “Just what can 
be conceded and precisely where the line of 
No retreat is to be drawn is naturally sub- 
ject to what the Russians are after in each 
Biven instance. This can be determined only 
through negotiations.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt agreed with opinions ex- 
Pressed elsewhere that Moscow’s approval of 
the Austrian peace treaty was seemingly de- 
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signed to prevent or at least minimize the 
rearmament of Germany and to bring about 
a reunified and neutralized Germany. It 
must be assumed, she added, that the Krem- 
lin would attempt to create a “New Germany” 
in its own image. 

“Only negotiations will disclose if that is 
the inflexible aim of the Kremlin,” she con- 
tinued. “In some parts of the world the 
acceptance of the Austrian peace treaty indi- 
cates a genuine desire for compromise in the 
interest of international stability. Else- 
where, it is viewed as a tactical move toward 
the Communist goal of European domina- 
tion. 

“Before we decide which of the two is more 
likely we must know the full Russian offer. 
If Russia proposes to evacuate Eastern Ger- 
many in the supposed interest of a unified 
Germany, will it also agree to withdraw 
genuinely and completely from several of the 
satellite ‘states? Such proposals must be 
examined thoroughly before they are even 
interpreted. 

“This does not mean that the political 
initiative must remain with the Soviet 
leaders. If we have a completely clear policy, 
with enough elasticity to prevent Soviet 
coups and enough firmness and confidence 
to advance proposals conforming to our aspi- 
rations, the West can attack at the council 
table as well as defend.” 

If negotiations resulted in a liberated East 
Germany, Mrs. Roosevelt thought that free 
elections should be held and freedom assured 
East Germans by the supervision of a United 
Nations commission. West Germany should 
remain in NATO as long as it was armed, 
She also thought it might be possible to 
create a neutralized area between East and 
West if Germany continued divided. 

As to the Communisth threat in Asia and 
the danger that Red China might invade 
Formosa, Mrs. Roosevelt agreed that nego- 
tiations with Peiping must be preceded by 
a withdrawal of Red Chinese troops from 
Korea, Indochina, and other spots where 
they are fomenting war. Another condition 
must be the release, by Peiping, of the Amer- 
ican flyers now being held as hostages, she 
declared. 

“If those conditions are met,” Mrs. Roose- 
velt continued, “certainly then, I think, we 
should enter negotiations, through the 
United Nations, with the Peiping govern- 
ment, to find out definitely what are its aims. 

“As of now, Red Chinese motives are cer- 
tainly not clear. We do not know, for in- 
stance, whether Mao Tse-tung is purposely 
trying to make China a satellite of Russia or 
not. So again we cannot determine what 
concessions we might willingly make to Mao 
until we know what he wants. Perhaps some 
solutions may be found in expanded trade if 
it were preceded by assurances of peaceful 
intentions. Another factor that might fig- 
ure in an understanding would be Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations. 

“As for the Formosan problem we should 
not agree to any definite settlement of its 
future without a plebiscite, conducted, of 
course, by the United Nations. The people 
of Formosa should have a voice in determin- 
ing their own sovereignty. As an alternative 
course Formosa should be placed under a 
United Nations protectorate or mandate. 
Even though both Mao and Chiang Kai-shek 
have said they would not accept such a solu- 
tion, an approach to it may be found if it is 
considered in connection with other Asian 
disputes.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she was convinced that 
the Bandung conference, which showed that 
the large majority of Asian nations were cold 
to communism or opposed to it, had had a 
salutary effect in Peiping. 

“Perhaps Peiping would now like to create 
warmer relations with the West,” she said, 
“as a protection against the possibility of 
becoming more dependent on Moscow. But 
we cannot know this unless negotiations are 
conducted.” 
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Mrs. Roosevelt speaks from a long experi- 
ence with international affairs. That she 
was an unofficial aid to her husband during 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt regime was no 
secret; and she subsequently served as a 
member of the United States mission to the 
United Nations. Out of this experience she 
concludes that events are favorable to the 
making of progress toward peace and disarm- 
ament within the next 10 years. Such 
progress, however, would not mean a wholly 
pacified world; and the United States could 
still not afford to lower its defense against 
economic and ideological attacks. 


Father’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with par- 
donable pride, I take the floor of the 
House as Father’s Day approaches this 
year, in support of a joint resolution ask- 
ing our President to set aside a day as 
an Official tribute to the millions of 
fathers in America. 


This day should stand as a symbol of 
the important role of the head of the 
family, not just on Father’s Day, but 
every day throughout the year. 

It has often been said that the home 
is where democracy begins. This is true 
because the home is not a place where 
democracy is merely talked about. It is 
not a mere word. It isa way of life that 
is practiced day in and day out. If every 
member of the family is treated with re- 
spect and love; if every member of the 
family honors his responsibilities, shares 
the burdens as well as the pleasures of 
family life, then we have built a group of 
citizens who will have respect for the 
rights of others and will approach their 
responsibilities toward their fellow citi- 
zens and their obligations in a demo- 
cratic society with a cooperative spirit 
and a willing hand. 

Since children look to their father as 
an example for their conduct and a 
guide to follow over the rough road of 
growing up, it is his responsibility to set 
a standard of conduct in his relations 
with the family that will be worthy of 
emulation. Fatherhood is the highest 
fiduciary relationship. It demands that 
he set aside the time and develop the 
patience that will make him the kind of 
father that is always available when his 
children have a problem, when they feel 
the need to talk over some little diffi- 
culty—no matter how small this prob- 
lem may be. A small problem to an 
adult mind may be a huge burden in the 
mind of a child. It is the father’s heavy 
obligation to be available to help resolve 
this problem. 

When I read the tragic stories that 
appear daily in our newspapers of de- 
linquent juveniles I often think to my- 
self, how different this story might have 
been if there had been an understanding 
heart and a guiding hand when the 
early signs of that child’s frustration, 
hostility, and insecurity first became 
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evident in his belligerent or perhaps 
withdrawn conduct. 

A child does not turn into a juvenile 
delinquent overnight. There are many 
danger signs to the observant father. 
But the danger signs will go unheeded 
unless that father is an astute and sen- 
sitive observer. So many of us in the 
hustle and hurry of modern living at- 
tempt to compensate for our failure to 
provide time, companionship, and so- 
ciety by giving our children material 
gifts and a questionable higher standard 
of living. 

It is almost impossible for a loving 
father who spends time with his young- 
sters, who plays with them, who dis- 
cusses their school problems, their 
friends, and their daily experiences with 
them, to fail to observe that something 
is troubling a child. If his attitude to- 
ward his schoolwork, toward his broth- 
ers and sisters is an unhealthy one, this 
is the time to set the course straight 
again. When the problem is just devel- 
oping, the solution is fairly obvious and 
quickly achieved. 

Family life is actually the child’s first 
experience in group living, in learning 
the joys that come from working together 
as a team, in experiencing the rare pleas- 
ure that comes from understanding that 
it is truly better to give than to receive. 
Family life is the child’s first contact 
with discipline. It is where he begins to 
appreciate and understand that you 
learn to rule by being ruled. 

Under the guiding hand of the father 
and mother working together as a par- 
ent team, the child comes face to face 
with what is expected of him in his rela- 
tions with the other members of the 
family and society. Here the child will 
acquire the spiritual values which will 
develop into his philosophy of life. 

The father’s role is not an easy one. 
With 104% million married women em- 
ployed in the new social structure, the 
amount of time available for supervision 
and rearing of children of necessity has 
become limited in a number of homes. 
Many additional chores of family up- 
bringing have now in the new order 
fallen to him. 

While his obligations to his family are 
heavy, the reward are rich indeed. The 
father who has fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties as a loving and understanding par- 
ent is truly helping to build a mature and 
worthwhile adult. He has helped to 
build a family relationship that is a full 
and rewarding experience for every 
member of the family and is the bulwark 
of a democratic society. He has re- 
spected the individuality of every mem- 
ber of that family unit so that together 
they are a team, and individually they 
will become democratic adults who can 
face any decision, or challenge that life 
will present to them. 

For all of these sacrifices fathers make 
in giving their children emotional se- 
curity, spiritual guidance, compassion, 
and understanding of their fellowmen, 
I propose that we set aside the third 
Sunday in June of each year as a justly 
earned tribute to the Nation’s fathers. 
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Tabulation of Postwar Aid Rendered 
Other Countries by the United States, 
Status as of December 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am privileged to offer for the REC- 
orp a tabulation of postwar aid rendered 
to other countries by the United States 
starting July 1, 1945, and ending on De- 
cember 31, 1954. The information I am 
submitting has been prepared for me by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. Mr. Hermann 
Ficker, of the International Finance and 
Trade, Economics Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress has again rendered an 
invaluable service to the Congress of the 
United States by preparing this material. 
I am indebted to him. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
United States has extended almost $100 
billion in military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to foreign countries dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1940, through De- 
cember 31, 1954. A breakdown of these 
figures is clearly set forth hereafter. 

The first section sets forth a summary 
of foreign grants and credits for the 
postwar period beginning July 1, 1945. 


Table I covers foreign grants in the post-. 


war period; table II, foreign grants by 

country and program; table IIT shows 

foreign credits utilized by program; table 

IV, foreign credits utilized by country; 

table V, foreign loans and other cred- 

its. This last table shows the net au- 
thorizations, utilizations, repayments, 
and balances outstanding on December 

31, 1954. 

TABULATION OF POSTWAR AID RENDERED OTHER 
COUNTRIES BY THE UNITED STATES—STATUS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 
War period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 

1945; postwar period July 1, 1945, through 

December 31, 1954. 

The United States has extended $98,221 
million in military, economic, and technical 
assistance to foreign countries during the 
period July 1, 1940, through December 31, 
1954. Disbursements comprised $49,223 mil- 
lion during the war years and $48,998 mil- 
lion since July 1, 1945. 

Our capital investments in the Interna- 
tional Bank ($635 million) and International 
Monetary Fund ($2,750 million) are not in- 
cluded in these totals, although they con- 
tribute additional foreign-aid measures un- 
derwritten (reclaimable) by the United 
States Government. 

Since the end of the war the United States 
has disbursed foreign aid per calendar year 
as follows: 


Million 
1946 once nec ese cen acenenancnnce $4, 999 
T oe oo enews neers aniewateewne 6, 221 
2048 a e a Rt etee nena Saat enemas 5, 465 
De a ae ee ee 6, 545 
MOBO ee eign aelete thane ne ees 5, 109 
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Million 

pe en a eS T ee OES Slee at ats $4, 837 
gt be MCR SE ET ee SRS ae ee IP 5, 006 
NO GS Sg ais wie bln oo ten einen el aetna ne 6, 405 
RI sods wis: rarities ni ono: AE ee toot ag eee 4, 669 


When discussing the net total of foreign 
aid reverse grants (expended largely on be- 
half of United States forces overseas by for- 
eign governments) should be acknowledged, 
not as an offset to the overall totals, but 
merely to note that other countries have 
tried in a reciprocal attitude to assist the 
United States in discharging its worldwide 
responsibilities. 

During the war period July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 1945, the United States 
rendered grant aid worth $48,128,297,000. 
During these same 5 fiscal years reverse 
grants amounted to $7,872,637,000. 

During the postwar period July 1, 1945, 
through December 31, 1954, gross new grant 
aid amounted to $41,749,000,000. Reverse 
grants and returns totaled $1,467,000,000. 

Grant aid is mentioned first because in 
general no repayment is, requested except 
insofar as these grants may give rise to a 
possible reciprocal obligation to extend some 
aid to the United States of America or other 
countries to achieve common objectives. 

On the other hand, credits are loans on 
other agreements which give rise to specific 
obligations for repayment. For the period 
July 1, 1940, through December 31, 1954, the 
United States of America extended net 
credits amounting to $16,075,528,000, of 
which total $15,402,972,000 have been uti- 
lized. Repayments of these utilizations have 
amounted to $3,622,972 so that on January 1, 
1955, the total of principal still to be col- 
lected amounted to §$11,780,000,000. Inci- 
dental to the repayment of principal the 
United States of America also collected 
$1,397,296,000 in interest and commissions 
on the loans extended. 

During the last 2 calendar years reverse 
grants and returns were as follows: 


i EL ee ee oe EE eS a N $165, 972, 000 
69, 991, 000 


Repayments on loans during the last 2 
calendar years amounted to: 


ROSS eS a ate ats yar Gee $479, 183, 000 
503, 201, 000 

The question of carry-over totals often 
arises in discussing the totals to be added to 
available aid not yet shipped. On July 1, 
1954, estimated aid still to be furnished 
from prior authorizations amounted to $12.3 
billion. Most of this total has, however, 
already been committed in orders placed but 
not yet delivered. Additions provided by the 
83d Congress totaled $3.6 billion as fol- 
lows: 

Emergency famine relief (title II, Public 
Law 480), $0.3 billion. 

Expansion of Export-Import Bank lend- 
ings (Public Law 570), $0.5 billion. 

Mutual security (Public Law 778), $2.8 
billion. 

Thus on July 1, 1954, the estimated availa- 
bility amounted to $15.9 billion. During 
the last 2 quarters of 1954 utilizations 
amounted to $2.2 billions, so that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, total availability for foreign aid 
amounted to $13.7 billion. 

Notes: All totals are rounded so that ap- 
parent discrepancies in adidtions are due to 
rounding. 

Sources are: Foreign Grants and Credits, 
Office of Business Economics, United States 
Department of Commerce, April 1955. Sur- 
vey of Current Business, October, 1954. 
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Summary of foreign grants and credits, by program— Postwar period July 1, 1945, through Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1958 and 1954 


[In millions of dollars] 
Calendar | Calendar Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
b Program year 1953 | year 1954 Program 
St SS aE ae A A ee ee (SA ee Pd aS eed eed 
niet ratte: Aone no eee ee kd 6, 339 6 BSB) New credite: i890 nee ee 
Mutual security: 

Military. abel oo oon esd atm ste 4, 231 3, 169 Export-Import Bank..............-....-.:. 

Economic and technical aid_...-..-.--- 1, 734 1, 561 ers Gil Meares ee Se ae en ee oe 
Civilian supplet -ea soncsn aac ee ae 137 25 Dintuslaectnity 71 -s2tso snout eee sad 
UNRRA, post-UNRRA and interim aid..| 3,443 |.-.-.......-]-s--------.. Surplus Property. cc ses ce sc casyc eee ene 
Lend-lease: TAROMCREO. 3K E TEE eaters 

IMMNnare CODING. Soci s ace wae eee es Bre et oes ee Res Dae ie tere Se ena sale Rae PEE E 

Post war ipae foo so rece soc cn pam bg eee oat anon, Sine cath coe : 

Greek-Turkish aid: Plus prior grants converted into credits..c.---[ 2,256 | 1,000 J__-_..._-__- 

MUY ease aceon eaea ins a tston tune soaeabvaceds Less: 

054 ee oo ted Pe PP Re gi | a CERA BON TS eta eed Export-Import collections.....-.-...------- 
Philippine rehabilitated oP OBR IS ore a ee ee British loans collections.. ------------------ 
Cliinesd statilisation23. 35 cd a ar) a se ee aa Mutual security collections_-....--....--.- 
Olitnesa- military. aio" +6 ee ae Ss eee Surplus property collections__........-.---- 
Military equipment loans_._-------.------- 174 41 Grants converted into credits._..--....---- 

there “eo we ot baw fay SS Oe 62 59 Lend-lease payments. ..._..-----------.--- 
Other repayments =: 2 seit eee A 
Less: 
Prior grants converted to credits_.-.-...-.- $000 Tees bo AS Watpaditen 2 235 es nae te ee 
Mutual security counterpart funds: 

aI V a NAAA okt eee etee este ced 8 St NOL Oran th cee. nse sk een ae en eee eed 

Economic and technical] aid.. ---------- 103 DP AT INE ras Get hee a ee ee 
Revucse Jon G-lesie> = tc 42 see a E Pf sacses cnt O R 
Cash lend lease sett ements 255 a 0 el cab eecee "EQUgle fics counashanvadasivancdtutunesauuee 
Return of lend-lease ships__.-..------------ fe ee 
Return of civilisn mippiet=\ coca. cases sek [ete ache d- pcan mene 
Return of military equipment loans____--.- yy eee ee EA 

Mot ar A Soto Selec deena 5, 172 4, 785 


TABLE I.—Foreign granis, postwar programs—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Postwar 
period 


Crand totelicos occ ccanastaceckocanuens 
Sel A E A EE sot Aea A oe 


Military aid: 
Military supplies___...-.-----1----.--. 
Construction contributions_...-..---.- 

Other aid: 
General security support...-..-.----.-- 
Wihhest tor Pakistan <= oF ee 


41, 749, 474 


11, 841, 714 


Direct forces support._._.-....-.---...- ? 
Chinese-Korean students__...-----.--- 


Palestine relief=< ...-5 ~~. 22s nasa 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction 


International : 
í agencies: 
UNRRA 


m e a a a a a a È a a a a ee ee ee enn 


28, 141, 774 | 


Calendar Calendar 
year 1953 year 1954 
6, 338, 592 4, 854, 863 


5, 964,996 | 4, 729, 732 


4,140,175 | 3,099, 925 
, 550 69, 

1,581,060 | 1,067, 765 

535 868 

1, 897 43, 593 

eee 386, 799 

448 301 

ooh 6,7901 7,813 

12, 792 17, 133 

9, 000 18, 000 

55, 750 18, 526 

127, 983 21,477 

8, 975 3, 024 


Postwar 
period 


Calendar | Calendar 
year 1953 | year 1954 


Lend-lease: 
MMiilitary (Ching) o-oo Se enh cee 
Postwar pipelines 

Greek-Turkish aid: 


Mrs DLODI cece ass sean st eet 
ReaonstroctlOn. 2. scnosceone a a 


Chinese military aid_..........---------------- 
Military equipment loans__.-.-_.-----.-------- 
Donations of agricultural products through 

private relief agencies. __._._..........2.--.- 
Foot-and-mouth disease eradication......--.--- 
Technical sesistance -. 5-2. 62b, nono cece pnene! 
Winsenlay O68 eon e A 
Aid to American Red Cross__.....------------- 
Berlin investment fund__.---.....---..-------- 


TABLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec, 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Foreign country 


oot-and-mouth disease eradication 
echnical assistance 


Bolivia 
Mutual securit 


Aptentusal E ATARE TE EE ee 
T echnical ETT e R a 


construction Finance Corporation_.---- 


oe ee eee eee ene 


107, 802 


Calendar 
year 1953 


Calendar 
year 1954 


110, 613 80, 332 


496 
2,314 


es ers 


Chile. ous RS 


SDa n BEE T S 


Foreign country 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation... ---- 


Mutual security- ---------- 
Agricultural commodities. 
Technical assistance_..... 


Technical assistance. ............-. ees 
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TABLE Il.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. $1, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 
Calendar : Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Foreign country year 1954 Foreign country period | year 1953 | year 1954 
Nicaragua..........-.- APAE N e EEE ARA wate 624 || Austria—Continued 
Poet UNRRA eaa ck ste ceevacksatae LC N eee a Sale PP ae dr sei pe =. 
Mutual security —-_--.. natscrecdaccukiadeahs 624 Jna oe 2 ws vein tons E Oa [tS Om E ee LC T ea A Se 
‘Technical assistance. ........---- Ta A UES, Col bo ae ae Ty oe ee Agricultural commodities. _......-..--.-.-- 4,431 1, 599 1, S86 
- = ————— 
PRGA aaan dace swandenabcececs 1,102 || Belgium-Luxembourg and Congo-...--.-......- 578, 093 4, 882 3, 488 
Mutual security. ...-_...---.-----.-- Paley Ne 1, 051 Mutualseantity. <4c4 cuca eck aaae 617, 421 4, 874 3, 469 
Agricultural commodities._-...-..---.--.-- 51 OM RA a ola E A T j Oe > vl I ee es SS eae 
Technici amsistandé. aseenaan ebana eS oe OOO eesti oe Ae wasane nee Tend- lene 2 5 25 5Le foot u se h e ba SON eae ee S A ees 
———— | Sf Agricultural commodities. ..........----.-- 38 8 20 
a i a A Sas A a E S AA T A 1, 043 American Hod- Crowe opd Vaecetarccekas= IN ee r A EAA 
Mutual rity eae dea r 1,043 || British Commonwealth......--...------------- 8, 856, 775 422, 221 203, 480 
Ve a T Se, fs A EASA T E a NE Oe D PESEE A E NEA United Kingdon aeai akona NOR 3, 656, 478 301, 418 163, 149 
E E E A E E SY A A ESON A faraoa a 
ETIE aA MEES iea FE EY E PPF EE 3, 306, 469 301, 416 143, 111 
aa a E A TEEN a A oS DASE A E a N A a ENEKE A ea e ha Se apm IAE e LEN ETA SE S, 
OE T EY DE A A E ENAA i D AE Y IA ESRARI NE I E A A 
AET ATA AAE R E A E A Agricultural commodities__.--...-.-.--.-.- 130 2 38 
TL ANOMOERE SEL IA EE AA S Aa nen Amiérican Rod Orom ul sasade Lassa Fal Ae AET EEEO TTE 
Agricultural com modities.c_.............-- 55 OD A 
‘Teehmicnl semistanceed = aici cece EAS ir SO cde lool N Australia. ....J..52. Sanaa daubinnwere cd ar yee REPEL ower eee ed et 
Urruty enoiada Car a O E UNRRA saha bck N ar a a aaaea e eaa 3 oaren] a E e 
E EPE ARRE ASAA E rT I A PRET ane aa ea 
ab A ee a ra E a N E EA E 2 s 
Technical assistance_..._.................-- Britiah Guanes Js ceecuweacae sen pe a rd >” El CaM ree N e a kept cok. gua 
Finance Corporation_-.._-. Sa nee 
Mutual security 
Venezuela......... pe aE PS Agricultural commodities... 
Mutual séourity=~ ~~) 2.55 oi. dues ee ee British Honduras, agricultural commodities... 
‘Technical assistance a ee ies on D Se et L eerie military equipment loans_....2-.--..- 
——= FIO do csi dice TAN E Se dnaabativesaasweudummen 
Unspecified ....-........ TESEN nE E Se 
Aivuineal security. cls. bose oe Us 
Mutual security ...-...2..-..-- 25s. ‘Technical assistance...2.....-- Riven eres tak 
Technical assistance.. -- EDE PE N S A i EE EE Ea 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.......}| Cr. 316 }_-_-.-..__--]------------ 
Federation of Malaya...-.....-...-... pT 
COD a aaa eads J, 221 
ML thal Security ft <a Seadoo ae 
Mutuel semirity.-- 3.25 ee 874 Agricultural commodities. _.........-....-- 
Agricultural commodities_..........------- 347 Technical assistance. .....-...-.--2--.----- 
Technical assistance....._--..-..-.-2..--.-:- 
DY eae: ne arr aoe tiated E hah OE Baie i Lp EAE EE A T Federation of Rhodesia, technical assistance __.- 
ee a Gold Coast, agricultural commodities-...------ 
Costa Rica....--.-.-.- E EE REIA A nA E RIETS LC T a E e E LEIR B A NIE A, 
E E SLI DISTT AE SA S e AS PLO this s pha AED a eo ee 
ge ees E ei am aan Serene, Sh Oy Rah Repeat rae Perens are Agricultural commodities. ..-..---.-------- 
Clic E eine ee ee BE De ae Indias. kit cr te eee no Se 
Mutual seenrit ys c scaccaccciccsascesesane Miitual secliritys. 2 xalcscs-. oo oa 
‘Technical assistance .............-..-.-.-.- e E A E ss baa a Ae ey = en 
Agricultural commodities __-._.-..--2..---- 
Dominican Republic_.-.-.-...---.---------. nn Technical assistance. _..-......05.2--2-..-- 
Mutual séeurity 22-2. << -.ccccccu nein Jamaica, American Red Cross .~.-..-.--------- 
Technical assistance. ._....-....-_. eee 2 Malta, agricultural commodities.....---.------ 
Lend-lease.._.-...- pA Se oe pane New Zealand, lend-lease ___.---..--.------.-.- 
IN lpeele coy septs soc ckawupnediusapebankeedeau 
OURO 50 aoa Stn E S EA baste a 
Agricultural commodities. ...--..-...--..-- 
Mutnal security __..-.-.--.- hiigke apace TEL 1,116 "Technical assistaned.....---------2-22---.- 
a 202 8 I ieee eS Os an Ae ee eee —— = 
AAEE E E EA AA RAE ROE 96, 795 3. 3t RTT 
T E E ee Pakistan 79: | » aia | ou, 
aat wate Mutual security... Wake) AN Sk ea ae 27, 866 16, 205 10, 140 
s SENT Wheat for Pakistan... 67, 403 66, 535 nt 
Technical assistance -..-..-----.--.222-224. Urgent relief eet E jajari- ‘ a07 
Agricultural commodities_---.......--..-.- 
Guatemala... -s 5.2 2n senses ace snse scene st Technical assistance -._--.-....-.-.-------- 
AL CCEA OCIS oc acu clades cet eo pluaeecouse Sierra Leone, agricultural commodities... 
Technical assistance. ULI as gies toa sa heck adie cubarlvpaesenaes 
SATE OUSO ris ooo eee eae cheeks i 
Agricultural commodities visi tust securityo~ nS a a ee: 
Agricultural commodities... -u-nan 
Ha anaa aa A aU TS Technical assistance- ...-.--..----.- By sa Rls 
Miutnal security. 2.2. sic eek esc China-Taiwan (Formosa)...-.......--.-...-..- 
Agricultural commodititS- -2 
Technical assistance...........--....- re Mutual security ...-...-........-- emer el 
———S>>| = Chinese- Korean students_......--.--.-___- 
TO en ee a SR REED Seay ies ol ne eat ao oe eee FE TIN aS, EAN ETA a coe Seon babes 
: POst-UN RGA ic ccancep aera tenn ees 
Wea tial sever fy one cece kee Lend-lease__ 22.2.2... l e i ENERE 
Technical assistance... ...............-2..- Chinese stabilitetin z en 
3 Chinese military aid... 2202s ec ek ewe 
AINAN a bet ee ee en Rope ee ate ese =~ Duy aiti paruk Wank A r 
gricultural commodities.....--......- 
Mutua) security «o3e et ee ee Sapo es Saar tea 
Technitabamisianee ccs pee Ameéricin Rod Cross... cece cece cece ce 
Minaie: UNRRA coc ke Crochoslovakia: 22i.ccsinecevesscuhunowucpnees 
Austria. .-.-5.-.- (eRe Set See ee Famina Teel. vat pose ownedaghonsbenns—s 
Mutual security naca aa S PATTE MADEN a oe 
PEE aa a, DEE E EE O eee Agricultural commodities........-..---.... 
e E EE I E e PA A a Amorican Red: Oia aseene ii 


UN RRA LI spana a a onc 
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TABLE U= Foreign grants, by country and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945-Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 
Postwar | Calendar | Calendar Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Foreign country period year 1953 | year 1954 Foreign country period year 1953 | year 1954 
Dante § Ao 2s Se Bae, te a S 247, 353 9, 092 PsS87s Wt Trelands suds seen tne ERI A KA ENES 18, 346 
Mutual security 247, 349 9, 092 1,117 Mutual security. <2 2.50 peecenwewaacnens 18, 324 
RH Ae ae ee otra cesta: oe American Red Cross__- 22 
ERY pt. -scssccacacbvesn so enus woes inlet 7, 085 2, 341 saak laraehieaes css ace eee 218, 495 44, 885 57, 193 
Mutital eeetirl t9s. co.cc esc ceeneus oe a 5, 713 2,141 3,071 Mattar eeur CY corn cata ns fata once bacee 180, 379 35, 470 46, 797 
UNRRA- sent ck ES esate dearer EG ea ee a ee a eed Agricultural commodities._......-------.-- 38, 116 9, 415 10, 397 
Agricultural commodities__--.- fonsedaweaus 1, 030 200 265 = = 
= = == MAG DE E E E e e g P EE T R 110, 210 
aE eA E E A E TS 4,852 1,407 | 1, 666 
Mutur SOCNTILY erneer casecdcunee 88, 340 
Mii tial sécutity. <5 apena EA 4, 409 1, 407 1, 666 Civilian supplies. sis ca scncn to eensenencwse ft) OER, DOb a psnawtoawes | caacpeenssig 
UN RAY RN eS Aree esac esas Dae ree ey ae ene ewe IDNR Aigvasa cacccpuneninus cecartawerensya}-.!-— 400 404 panedacaaswel a 
Agricultural commodities.....------------- ey Ree ie ete enter es Post-ONRRA us ees seos S -— 11 AU S ES E NENE 
eee EII BO. sds E son en oo ape cae E kT lee duced Pose eee 
MPL iy, ep RM eens eee Sie est Re ee 2, 054 i T A be pene a Military equipment loans 10, 670 
Agricultural commodities 11, 200 
Mutnalascurltys fc cAsceannncsaucwdqamennee 18 LA ee SAS Amerikan: Red Cro ds 0s. cs ccene peospes seta OR pec anccoacantlapeseesannee 
UNRRA orie ees NAA SBD NTS ER S = 
Agricultural commodities ..---------------- E at A AA PA (ete ed Oe Japan and possessions..._......--...--s---a.-- 3, 706 
Amorio Rod : Cross. 22s cee e ccanncsnase BOS D r A A EEEE BDRM oo: E R E AN E a E rane 617 
Fr iao end Pooier rakana 3, 881, 644 350, 447 461, 512 AIGA SOCUPILY vedas E AE A E ro Se eee ee 24 
PA aca ee LC he cea L A ER, 3, 880, 898 350, 317 461, 287 GARE Aso cero ku aa a ri Up) Bape a E Sates reacts 
PASt- UN Ebi cs kiss a kI ROAA AEA iR ei e AENEA E R R = 
ASE E n ES aar E E a E 3, 164, 744 324, 813 460, 487 Militaey 600, Ana oe oa ete EEA 127, 469 NGL, G00 A EA TE 
UNRRA rn SE OET O E E IN A lt ae ete Agricultural commodities_....------------- 1,910 338 593 
Pot UNRRA eae eee OOhrs ES ees 
Mtoa e E A T a Bert ot AAE ot bape P SARAAN pe aed od ale Ryiikeew Tslands:s2 cos caren eaaa 219, 076 8, 791 3, 148 
Lond-lease______.= Oe Bets Fe Bick SOR Gees bee oe eee 
Military equipment loans__..-..----------- 25, 345 a OAS toler (oP Wake 9. Ge ene ees ah te ee ees 218, 869 8, 772 3, 024 
Agricultural commodities_.....-..--------- 1,714 159 800 Vit [eh ORa Bit Co nee ates ye aeytaal oe Mn EBA Cremsroy™ bag mentee’ bf metro eat S Sioa aan 
American: Red: Cross. 5 os 4ccsa suse deences By SOO No sac ca an P EF A Agricultural eommodities-....-.---.------- 124 
h = American Ted Oro eaaa a ea Aaa te et A aaa a a a aaa 
A lotela gn: pt oh E EN A A 
i Of; £479, Cie ener see Nan ate eee Pe eae 6, 800 
American Red Cross. o20- 225i Sore ecesne 
Mutual aeit <2. 25 25a sea coenncne 5, 768 
Fronch Morotai- ee E ae eee: 444 107 171 Agricultural commodities_-.-.-.----------- 1, 032 
Mutual security....------.- 5 2 gg Niet ec eats ee apes CH Ue oe ee Pe E 126, 441 
Agricultural commodities 439 105 170 —— 
T a a es Mntual garurtty ico. s 5c a a 102, 651 
i T Se sz seaskonewastamnaseeeedenessseases 196 23 53 Otvilbincap plies :2-so28 <a a coca yale 21,477 
a feats EMS BLY, eee el espe Rede ae ey eet Eero 
Mutal security A os eo eee ee 12 7 5 Post-UN EA sot ee ies 
Agricultural commodities__-...-..--------- 184 16 48 Agricultural commoditics------------------ 
Germany, East: Mutual security, relief.------- 14, 743 8, 304 6; 420: h Eehanon--- oe ios ba cee senna aeaase 
Federal Republic of Germany...--------------- 3, 734, 428 74, 264 72, 889 
——<<—<—|\———— Mutual SOCUrILY eenia 
Matuni security=-....-0..60 aaa 1, 473, 431 48, 898 59, 697 Agricultural commodities---------------=-- 
GENTON Samea seen EESE E 2, 205, 781 o ie A PEE Technical assistance... .--.<-.--.-L<2s25-- 
NEES cae ee ee eR 8 OIG A e A TE 
Poste! Nit RA se ee eosa n ian BOOB Newco acy nests cote each ase per Ra oat ak edo chasoalsauesassuseeess 
Agricultural commodities. __...------------ 36, 657 12, 306 13, 192 N 
Berlin investment funds.. ----------------- 12, 857 Rt dal Eaa Sao Mutual security: S oey ainuk oba 
G = Agricultural commodities...--....--------- 
iea ono rendcusndesne bensnsduenaawee 1, 600, 804 79, 558 55, 597 Technical assistance.....--.--------------- 
Mutual HATUT eanan 780,115 992 oT LY Sh | AE Ar ENEE AAT E 
UNRRA A OEE ee 279, 755 |----- G PN Picante whe sda 
GREY BRR an ee eae ae Sy RESTS OR EY pts ogee aes Mubal -sectirity cca coc coat causeee 
WORN r 3 5 pant ane oaes tp eam eee ear eons SE CP ee SE pron EELS ee Agricultural commodities-_......--.-..-.-.- 
Greeks Turk isit af@ -=- 3-2-5 =~ ccanscasd WOR GO Se eect coe 
Agricultural conimodities._.....-.--------- 4, 058 566 3,211 H Nepal, mutual security....-.------------------ 
American Bed a: T A T n T E OLOSE DE TER E E AE aus EE S N a louse 
A eee ee 1, 466 Mutial s@curitys: csc cnsancanatesnasce ent 
UNRHEA acon cehsennel poked eaa oA 
ye a) ee ee 1, 466 POA AETAT S e EVE EE 
ag, E EEEE RENS eS fat Military equipment loans__.....-.-.-.-.-.- 
Agricultural commodities. 
29, 290 6, 322 831 American Red Cross-...-- 
127,414 32, 191 57, 999 
See NOR WOV sno A E A r 
Cambodia, mutual security---------------- Re ae 12 
ehh death: is Seas Maem | saree 4 Mutual security...---..-------- 
‘ietnam PE Le ee ee eee as ee 30: O40 Ions cases 29, 040 UNRR A iw ooact oe sestecece 
Undlstribnted:—. .scesc-scc.csccececsceees 98, 359 32, 191 28, 944 Agricultural commodities__--- 
eee American Red Cross-.-.---------- 
Mutual seearity.-.s..2<cssusbcaecnecee 97, 729 32,159 28, 347 
Agricultural commouities._....-.------ 630 597 Aes agricultural commodities.. -- 
Indo a = >hilippines. ..-.-.----- se 2ee-s0------ 
wg RO oe RIVE DRA ESR ren ohn apne 106, 749 5, 290 5, 321 Wii tual eeeurity > coc. na iona 
GARIDA men a y aust eden E a 102,535 | 5,258 MOT EE T ore eee 
Bor ae Rapes RACH ate Ae AA ES io eaten eer eee Popes eam ee tation et ace 
Axriculturai commodities 2222722272 88 PEA A e Seoni P ee 
nical assistance_-_--.-.---------------- 20 |.-----------]------------ Technical assistance. ...--..-.-.----------- 
Tran oT one HE American Red Cross_..--------------.- HESS 
Mutual securit 137, 720 666 168 Poland.....-------------- peat Seta Se earns 
Lend. r Seas ani US pe SDN Tica zes "750 aa p Se, ee —— ONARA eS EAA aa DE 
7 friculturul commoditics-.---------------- lif eae 49 Lend-lease......--.--... aean saaren Risa 
echnical assistance_____....-.----.-.....-- SO eee American Red Cross_.....2...-..-.---.s--- 
T ze] 
she E SES E a ee 4,45 1, 747 2, Mi m Portugal... escccsatacnanueceackskccasmues 
Nutun security.....-..-... .-.----.-.....-- 4, 456 1,747 2, 201 Mutual security. ..-.-.---.-. SAREE 14, 524 108 2, 948 
Sricultural commoditics..--------- SORE C9) See Dh a S Vey Agricultural commodities.........----...--]  -—s :- | -~-----=----]-----.------ 
————SS eee ——S—SSSS=————SS 
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TABLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31; 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Postwar Calendar Calendar 


> te Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Foreign country period year 1953 | year 1954 Foreign country period - 
Bandi Arabians ccc ian weniteme dees enone eae 3, 903 1,170 764 || Turkey—Continned 
———— m a Military equitable loans_..----.--.----.-2- 
IM ntne) SOGUTILI > cue eaaa 2, 200 1,170 764 Agricultural commoditics-......-..-------- 
Tet WAG ooo oo soe ct EEA O ES WOOL 4. aban noses lescethwade 
Technical assistance.......-...------------ E Fy ere AES Ss Ee A 
E 1,479| 12759 M A E ES NE PAE 
LO al a EE PAA E ENRE N 14, 280 < ! 
—— - hes UNERA < Go 2 ive cde ue aeendeopensus. 
BMutual security. = 26-20 ssa ences cass 10, 272 1,479 8, 793 pal led 80s ooo a2) hae pa eed E hae Sat 
Agricultural commodities_....-.-.---.--.-- 4; COB ol =. Gacecnn a 3, 906 Aerian Hed Cross oi asees orinni 
E a a VEERE E SAAT ONE E AE 87, 135 | OT eee Sue Wgonltvia cic sl sce cccuseyccecd Goanbauceedane 109, 679 | 47, ‘z5 
Aftntual soeurity a amaa 86, 536 OR AI eE Mi tual seourity =: so icc ce cuseesaseu cases 291, 628 108, 759 47, 539 
UNRRA a a eed ORNE a EA SS 9 ee es BERS x CNR R Anveet gei iae BUG; a A EETA Sue ecctiaopacave 
American Red Cross...2.--.---.-..--.--.-- WE Noche aaa date Det Galea oe 20 ak ea T T eeaos saan 90 toS aed Se TES ea 
a ee Agricultural commodities_..-...----------- pee: A Cee eee rik Pee BPI 
Switzerland, UNRRA........----------------- As ee SRE a PT ES E fe gciecs bu ok eaten eae 37, 560 920 254 
aa er OOOO Aa E NE A E A viU tid ced SES laren ey E eT a et | 
Syria_ Fh oat be tnntdci nasi E SAA 743 41 245 = a | ——— = 
—— a Trust Territory of Pacifie Islands, GARIOA... AMEE ES ede wee cab cacaksuen = 
Mutnal security ra SEA 19 || International organizations: 
Agricultural commodities_..- 636 41 226 European Payments Union_.-.----.---.-.- 
Ee ee E European Productivity Agenty..---------- 
E I O sis an EE E EN ESA 21, 043 6,470 4, 274 Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
S O — pear- Mianta eee aaa A 
Mutual security Intergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
Agricultural commodities.. ROCKS 25 Crs rate A ES E e RN BONO N ETER EET A DESS 
Technical International Refugee Organization. .....-- WaT VG WN EESTO PO PE R AETS 
Organization of American States. .....---.- 3, 414 921 g76 
Trieste ERA BER PER as EAP ae ae Oe United Nations_____- SF eae eee 158, 486 20, 871 34, 158 
United Nations Children’s Fund...-_--.-- 97, 231 LEA oy Rees 
Mntnal security. ...---.-.- AEA ESSA ONRER ES wokna oa TEREORA vyr E a E wan Ree ha EEA - 
MPA RIGA So esa ducsuneveandciedkadsussly= 5, COG E EIEEE F d SNE, Unspecified areas: > i 
FOR- UNRRA 340 see wt SIT a LA EE a seus pecs tate auth A Gigs foe anes saamcanaen 34; B98 ee S EEE 13 
Agricultural commodities....-...----.--.-- 1, 349 430 Ante and Pathe. ooo icljnccasccataetenness 2, 163, 991 652, 497 763, 837 
s m= == a e T ALE E ddn 8, 789, 396 3, 181, 738 2, 039, 705 
TUES aea ek iain a es 388, 846 48, 788 69, 431 Near East and Africa__...-.-.---.-.--..--- , 183, 480 329, 836 321, 945 
EAE OD EAR EE SESS Payee Otter areas ss cso cols weidsiantnadeencs 7 44, 317 56, 
` -Mutual security khises derse on mom, e=sccc.-202- 208, 848 48, 788 48,013 Ses a 
Greek-Turkish Military Aid_.....--.---.-- 168, 575:\--<cta-nun-|=0 AEE n N Aa n E E PEDR O A T a E EA 41,749,474 | 6, 338, 592 4, 854, 863 


Tasie III.—Foreign credits utilized, by program—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1958, 1954 
[In thousands of dollars] 


x 

Postwar Calendar Calendar Calendar | Calendar 

Program period year 1953 year 1954 Program year 1953 | year 1954 
Eee ———— ————— aad 
Otel: ccsoscsorcecsteadectes ETT 14, 147, 769 | 1, 711, 716 387, 318 || Strategic materials development_-_..-...-.----- 5 10, 559 16, ois 

a |! United Nations headquarters loan-.c--- 2. GB ONO! Ho eat ol wese cua 
Export-Import Bank... .--....-22.--2..2-.... 4, 338, 126 647, 040 276,407 1- Philippine fanding Wans: oS nemaeus a = .- 87, $08 ooo nb nce cu latehacus ee - 
IGM WOON eo coe ee caneaas fy VL 1 BR ae a tS, (Sk Sea Institute of Inter-American A ffairs__-..-.-...-- Sb P A A A EENE - 
Mutual security Ibanhiissa nesnenin 1, 758, 010 53, 847 93, 908 || Reconstruction Finance Corporation-------J----} 70,102 }_.....-...--]_----.-..--- - 
Surplus property sales__._....-.-..--..-.----.. 1, 487, 251 ie EP iia Occupied areas commodity programs....-..-~- {IAG E EARTE ERN a A - 
Prior grants converted to credits_....-..--..--- 2, 256, 266 | 1, 000, 000 |. ------ 22. Natural fibers revolving fund. ....2.2.. 22...) = G4, 043 |W ccna oaa aan - 

Lend-lease..........-..--- PeeWee Ip np od Oh eee ae (iW > 8 paps tere Bey ae Pa 


TABLE LV.—Foreign credits utilized, by country—Postwar period, July 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1954 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Postwar | Calendar | Calendar Postwar | Calendar | Calendar 
Coputey period) | year 1953 | year 1954 Comes period | year 1953 | year 1954 
ane D cies oaiak a ceneuseveceutcunans 14,147,760 | 1,711, 716 British Cotnmonwealth....--..----.-------2 ---| 5, 366, 295 
—— a a a u er eT K 
American Republics. -.-...------ 52-52-02 T 1,167,219 399, 440 114, 962 United: Kingdom. eigent kanunnik oi 4, 782, 476 
T Ea WAA T Chik or. coi a e E sete E 101, 675 2, BBS 1,612 aaen U | wtso loi dee E E EE 2 14, 120 
Welty it oo re AE TE tates 37, 209 1, 861 2, 004 British Kast Africa cose ecscaccscekt ee 2, 324 
Pronti eaa aa lee peweauntees 507, $29 337, 718 53, 544 Write wind ese cn scceee ce cede acne 128 
Ohio. ok ae ee ed Be 121, 046 4, 850 2, 500 British Hondtiraass 22 ceva. sauce ale! 13 
Oalomi Wit NS ceca N carne 60, 917 4,919 5, 045 O nan oe tt SP oe Css aes 163, 119 
Cinta Riar ee Secs Seabees hh Ree eer ay ae ah nape ena Bsr Federation of Rhodesia__..22.22.2..2.-..-- 33, 335 
bi) | appa ee eee EE eS Sart T 24, 513 5, 694 2, 023 AAS oss, ce ses oe cb hae es be att ee 234, 212 
Mensa oF = Gest es eee 20, 945 1, 212 3, 612 SEMAR Dero A hoe hae ee 20, 930 
PI oe cece See BE ete B7G*1a 5005 al enone ata New Zéaland cn ot sc. ce N 4, 333 
Fiat Soto re eee 10, 075 2, 484 7, 020 RIGOR OL eid rch d Sottaa se doses sete 754 
223 Tara aa wr ea EE Ny 15, 136 
Union of South Africa....2022222--Ll leek 95, 414 
BUNS. caesar ee cee eek eee 5, 043 
ORs ie hee eee ca was 220, 357 
Ogechoslovakinc (os ol eee 29, 583 
Denmark. <2 a eee BA, 341 
QV EEE E case E Sp opaae oes a rey meea 17, 934 
Renopis- Rritveacisic.cice: sakes soe casa AORA 3, 399 
Finjands)= +53 ete WdansusLeutwoateeanstuns 126, 102 
France and possessions_......-.-.--2.--s-e----- 
ige UT TADES AI ES a 
Algeria.. EA Pee (pe aat 


French Equatorial Africa s j 746 |...------" 
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Taste 1V.—Foreign credits utilized, by country—Postwar period, July 1, 1945-Dec. 31, 1954, calendar years 1953, 1964-—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Postwar | Calendar Calendar Postwar Calendar | Calendar 

Program period year 1953 | -year 1954 Country period year 1953 | year 1954 
France and possessions—Continued Apiab iG E Paces atta R S Oe 23, 287 435 998 
h 18, 338 i sl ge aa pa Netherianiie: oo oot. laces et ence sae BOG; OSS WoC oe cps aA 
RADON EEEE E A ete cosas ete INGEWAY core cee ere eho sees ee ey 140, 604 9, 875 1,109 
=) PIN pines. .idaob apoi aneas asi 130, 525 7, 555 6, O83 
1, 345, 578 1, 001, 905 1, 736 Folna- eo Se Ee ee eee eee i age gl FE ae eae EE ae Da, 
114, 639 269 S70) POR wal a 2 so roses thee eco async eaaa 50, 723 5, 387 9, 674 
UN n fon ene AE (ae eee Seti PANULAAN ono cteci ee OEA AAA pA ia i o gy ea eee [a Ate ee 
5, 659 Sih POURTA Dene Pelt R EEEO A EA E A 77, 587 20, 178 16, 078 
143, 886 13, 200 E ae E aalr TE EE T A S D4, DOO DAE a eas BEREIT N SES 
CaA A ETEA Apa UET PES DEAE E A E EE NOS E PS ae E PEREN, NAF, 
BBO) TASSE AE ESERSE i 51g a) PAE M ATE E E ATE AER 128, 100 761 128 
Df re D E SA ree ee es Se fos Fe ee Dea ROR ESRA S 
134, 817 11, 982 2,770 || Yugoslavia 55, 900 ee pee on 

441, 478 1, 498 2,661 || International Organizatio 

460, 506 39, 950 80, 169 European Coal and Steel Community_-._- BO 10032 as tee 59, 100 
ny oe EPP aS be ee aT United Nation's headquarters. ._-....--.-- Ca A Be Sasahidan 3 


TasBLE V.—Foreign loans and other credits—Net authorizations, utilizations, repayments, and balances outstanding on Dec. 31, 1954— 
Period, July 1, 1940, through a 31, 1954 


[In thousands of dollars] 


; Outstand- i 
Net author-} Utiliza- Repay- z Net author-| Utiliza- 
Country tions tions ments ing pu Ten; Country izations tions 
R PE a ee 
Totals) a. ayaat acne met 16, 075, 528 |. 15,402,972 | 3, 622,972.| 11, 780,000./; China._-..........2....-.-2.2...-- 347, 858 347, 858 
ee) ee MS Czechoslovakia._..........--....-- 30, 377 30, 377 
American Republics- ......------- 1,887,841 | 1,558, 516 632, 267 926; 250' || Denmark ....-.+.--.2----<------- 54, 341 54, 341 
—— an = || Egypt___-__.....-.-....2.-.----.- 17, 934 17, 934 
102, 065 HDO padara dus sosllat aes 7, 757 7,757 
41,720 TO cVc8 eet den Selections s 152) 313 152, 313 
603, 622 Se ee ee 
143, 513 France and possessions-_.-.-..-..-- 2, 493, 803 | 2, 486, 864 
83, 353 a 
7, 260 A ES C A T E e 2, 463, 407 | 2, 461, 976 
ba 70, 192 A lgetia EES ee 
Dominivan Republic 3, 000 French Equatorial Africa... __ 9, 826 4, 368 
Micuaiors os ccc ek 34, 26, 511 French Morocco_____-.-------- 18, 389 18, 338 
Ri Salvador c 221 2 f= Se 1, 476 1, 173 New Caledonia...-.------------ 1, 501 1, 501 
git or ee et 20, 395 7, 059 13, 336 ———_ | 
Honduraso peo ised sce 1, 118 HRI ie EE an Tit AAE ELIE ee 1, 345, 582 | 1, 345, 582 
Ch P TE OOE ae 240, 388 107, 782 132608" |}" Ereet naie p 116, 832 114, 639 
iopragus == tp) 5, 250 4,745 BOS: i Piuirigary= 2 ie 8 a ee en ee 15, 917 15, 917 
bey tr pee Sele Seas 6, 488 5, 275 E EN oela tid sa o4 ke ee ee 6, 249 6, 249 
Pirit ss Se ee 6, 200 5, 146 1 06401) Indonesia ea aeaea A eco 180, 886 143, 886 
Bertie stk spl ye ee 21, 506 3, 684 EY, Peas erie oes Foo bac eee 87, 346 
Ur A E 2s ce oe 18, 640 7, 395 a eS OPTS Fe os ea ete Oy me a ne ate T 889 
NMenyauele 2. j 2502S Sik 18, 445 12, 445 6000; | hslrelands soa nt ce a ee 128, 200 128, 200 
Inspecified........-.-.-..--.-- 137, 002 125, 541 11, 461 Meret: eel, eee ee eae 134, 998 134, 817 
TRG cette a te ee eee 454, 854 454, 854 
Atghanisten: oot te ET G |e ee 21,934 || Japan____..._-- ATELA ae 500, 206 460, 507 
SURE R r A Barro SS are 30, 107 18, 908 BU SOOUIS Ea a en ioc a on cece ase E esas 27, 428 24, 928 
Oita eee ee ga 17, 048 EET i: oa Pae ae tees 5 A E A Be ee 11 1l 
Lebaron ei ee N 1, 550 1, 550 
Belgium-Luxembourg...---------- 239, 523 85, 254 TE N TAO nc ce hota cares 29, 73 26, 621 
Rote occa E OPES oe A cn kl let ea reena E 
aan po ee e 3,000 |o----;-.---| 000 |! Philippines. oios] 41, war | 130, 525 
elgian Congo. ..=...---..---- 1, 550 1,322 228 Pola ie kao See A ees 81, 268 81, 268 
Briti a a aa a Tee a A ERP PP =) 
tish Commonwealth. .......--- _ 8,076, 093 _5, 978, 756 | 835, 06 | i 5, 148, 282 Portugal and possessions. ......--- 59, 530 52, 059 
United Kingdom _.......-.--. 5, 216, 757 | 5, 216, 757 624, 186 4, 592, 571 ——] 
RA R seas ests ce 22, 492 22, 492 2, 969 19, 523 Portuwale oo2t;..tees en a 59, 465 5L, 994 
British East Africa... ñ 2, 394 2, 324 $2 2, 242 Angula ston fete esse 65 65 
British Guiana_____ 3 128 22831 A 128 
British Honduras.. ba 482 482 RAY T ccm apts oe Ratid T Gia eer os 31, 826 31, 826 
Ot TY Lee eee Pee ad 199, 759 195, 904 181, 332 gE Ree cor PNP ha) Rees Sa es See ae 102, 261 91, 268 
Federation of Khodesia2_.---- 60, 713 83, 335 1, 739 P EAT TAN A: ERN etier, sckovcc ake tases 28, 311 28, 311 
| EP e n E i 365, 767 365, 767 4, 607 i haana nee son 7, 255 7, 255 
Jamalas 2 foe poe 20, 930 20, 930 5, 265 14048: ll- Tar koy: uzeeni e s aaen aana 134, 597 128, 100 
New Zealand......------------ 20, 333 4, 333 1, 092 SPT Nl, Waa EA E 222, 493 222, 493 
Nigeria ee nies dinalagtere 799 75 6 746 I NUGONIR VIR esaa 55, 900 55, 900 
Pakistan -ea any PES 15, 136 15, 136 136 15, 000 || International organizations: 
Union of South Africa__.---.-- 150, 404 95, 414 3, 549 91, 865 European Coal and Steel 
R =) a) e M Community asakan 100, 000 PTO i A 
a E EE E oa ae 5, 043 5, 043 2,312 2, 730 United Nations. ....---------- 65, 000 65, 000 


Fin Speaker, it is my opinion that timely because this body will soon have foreign aid. 
e statistical information above is for consideration another request for 
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Red China’s Overture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I wish to include 

the following thought-provoking edito- 

rial from the Christian Science Monitor, 

Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 1, 1955: 
RED CHINA’S OPENING GESTURE 


Four United States airmen long held pris- 
ener by the Chinese Communists now are 
free. This is all Americans really know as 
yet regarding the general intentions of the 
government in Peking. 

President Eisenhower says the message an- 
nouncing the release implies a disposition to 
relicve world tensions, but observes that the 
situation needs to be watched carefully. His 
attitude of cautious receptiveness may well 
be widely adopted. 

The four are fighter pilots who allegedly 
flew over Manchurian territory during the 
Korean war. There still is the question of 
the 11-man bomher crew charged with hav- 
ing flown espionage agents into China. And 
of 41 civilians, 27 of them in prison, who 
have been refused permission to leave that 
country. : 
-Americans will not be happy over the mat- 
ter until those other prisoners or detainees 
also are freed, plus possibly other prisoners 
of war not yet accounted for. But there is 
reason to give credit, as American Chief Dele- 
gate.Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., has done, to 
the United Nations and its Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjöld, for obtaining re- 
lease of the four and hope for the 11. 

It is possible to speculate, of course, 
whether a more militant course by the 
United States would have resulted in an 
earlier release of such prisoners—or in a 
longer impasse. To have imposed a block- 
ade, as Senator KNowLAND proposed, would 
certainly have made Red China more de- 
pendent on economic aid from Soviet Russia 
and probably stiffened the temper of the 
Communist officials. It would, moreover, 
have added a danger of war and the im- 
prisonment of many more men. 

On the other hand, it is possible that had 
Washington been willing to let relatives of 
the 15 fliers visit them when Chou En-lai 
first extended the invitation their repatria- 
tion would have been hastened. 

At any rate, the situation now seems to be 
easing. And it is the present situation with 
which the world is concerned. The Chinese 
Communists evidently have reasons, prob- 
ably both internal and external, to wish a 
breathing spell. They have a hard task in 
rehabilitating a war-exhausted country and 
improving its standard of living. They are 
under pressure probably from their Soviet 
aliies and certainly from their neighbors to 
be less belligerent. 

This may lead eventually to negotiations 
of some kind over the hostilties between Red 
China and Nationalist China in the Strait 
cof Formosa—which seem lately to have sub- 
sided into an informal cease-fire. 

The release of the four American airmen is 
unmistakably an overture (as, for that mat- 
ter, was Washington's earlier removal of re- 
strictions on the return of stranded Chinese 
students in the United States). It should 
be accepted as such and acted upon with 
caution. The United States has ample rea- 
son for doubts as to the sincerity of Com- 
munist offers to negotiate. But an action 
such as the release of the four fliers we must 
accept as a token of interest in pacification 
until proved otherwise, 
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A Tribute to Our Heroic Dead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
an editorial which appeared in the East 
Side News, a local newspaper which is 
published in my district, the 19th Con- 
gressional District of New York. The 
editorial is entitled “A Tribute to Our 
Heroic Dead” and was written in com- 
memoration of the annual observance of 
Memorial Day: 

A TRIBUTE To Our HEROIC DEAD 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Monday is Memorial Day. 
It is a day of sacred memories. 
It is a day of contemplation and meditation. 


Memorial Day is a day when we bow with 
reverence at the shrines of our dead. 

To the aged the day brings a picture of the 
past. 

To the young it brings a challenge of the 
future. 

To all it is a day of reverence. 


The flag will be at half-mast. 

The loom will be hushed. 

The wheels of industry will stand still. 

The Nation will decorate the graves of its 
heroic dead. 

They beam upon us from the heavens above, 
and, like celestial luminaries, shine 
forever on our pathway. 

Let us crown in our hearts those heroes of 
ours, and cover them with beautiful 
flowers. 


We will cast poppies into the sea in loving 
memory of our sailors who sleep in 
the depths of the deep. 

We will decorate the graves of our unknown 
soldiers. 

We will remember our sainted souls who lie 
buried here and in foreign soil. 

To them we bring our homage, the best we 
have to give. 


Who they were, few know, 

What they were, all know. 

But in whatever land their graves, marked 
or unmarked, 

They are ours still. 


They have all won a hero’s niche in God's 
heavenly temple of fame. 

Their deeds unite to light up the fire on the 
shrines of human glory which will 
ever spread its illumination through- 
out humanity’s story. 

We feel the compulsion of their presence. 

We realize the signfiicance of Memorial Day. 


It is a day which Lincoln meant when he 
said at the graves of the heroes at 
Gettysburg: 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced.” 


It is a day which Woodrow Wilson meant 
when he said at the graves of the heroes at 
Arlington: 

“I envy these men whose memory we honor 
today, because their's is the great work of 
liberty accomplished, and we are in the 
midst of a work unfinished.” 


If ever America needed the wholehearted love 
of her citizens, it is today. 

If ever America needed to prepare against 
danger which threatens her, it is today. 

It is a danger all the more insidious because 
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traitors don the cap of freedom and clothe 
themselves in the garb of the Guardians of 
Liberty. 


Too much blood has gone into the soil for 
us to let it be barren. - 

Too much pain has fertilized the earth. 
Out of our heroes’ suffering, 

Out of their sorrow must come the birth of 
a new freedom for the children of men every- 
where. 


If we are true to ourselves, 

If we are true to our traditions, 

We cannot but fulfill our rightful destiny. 
The eyes of the world are focused on America. 
In it rests the hope of mankind. 

On it rests the fate of civilization. 


The laws and rights shall equal entwine. 
And hearts and hands in peace combine 
To make all earth, one temple of the free; 
Where men shall dwell in chainless majesty. 


To the fallen heroes we say— 

The morning sun will gild with light, 

The stars will keep holy watch at night, 
The winter will spread soft palls of snow, 
The summer flowers about you will grow, 
The birds will sing their sweet springtime 
call, 

God's love and mercy guard you all. 


Address of Hon. Joe L. Evins, of Ten- 
nessee, Before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include a very able and scholar- 
ly address made by our colleague, JOE 
L. Evins, of Tennessee. This address 
was delivered before the 42d annual con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress held May 31, 1955, in 
Washington, D. C., and was roundly ap- 
plauded by a very large attendance on 
this occasion. It is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, members of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I am deeply honored by the invitation to 
join with the great Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, in annual session here in Washington, 
and to talk with you on the subject most 
dear to the hearts of all of you—and, I may 
add, most dear also to the hearts of those in 
Congress and elsewhere who hold high the 
principles and interests of water resources 
development in our country. 

You have been in this continuing battle 
to conserve and develop our water resources 
for more than half a century. The members 
of your organization have, over the long 
years, striven hard and faithfully to bring 
about the proper use of water resources i2 
our great Nation—this in a manner which 
would bring about the greatest benefit for 
the greatest number of people and the great- 
est benefit for our Nation’s progress. 

While you have met with great success 1 
your efforts, you still recognize, as many 
of us in the Congress recognize, that ther 
is still much to be done and much yet tO 
be accomplished, 

You are engaged in a battle against = 
elements, so to speak, which seemingly wil 
have no end. But the marks and evidences 
of progress stand out as beacons of nation 
enlightenment. Nowhere on the face of 
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earth exist any programs which demonstrate 
Such progressive and enlightened attitudes 
Tegarding natural resources as exist in 
America—and nowhere can be found pro- 
Brams which can measure up to or equal 
Our national programs for navigation, flood 
Control, reclamation, power production, soil 
Conservation, and related activities in the 
Public interest. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 

One of the most striking examples which 
We have of the effectiveness of citizens 
United in the public interest. Your coopera- 
tion is strong—it is worthwhile—your work 

a source of great good for our national 
resources programs. 

As a member of the Public Works Sub- 
Committee on the House Appropriations 
Committee, I am acquainted with your pro- 
Brams. Recently this subcommittee has 
heard testimony in behalf of your organiza- 
tion from your able and distinguished pres- 
ident, Congressman OverTON Brooks, of 
Louisiana, and from my other colleagues, 

ngressman Sm Simpson, of Illinois, and 
Congressman FRANEK SMITH, of Mississippi, 
and others among your roster of officers and 
directors. All have spoken forcefully in 
Your behalf, and their testimony will be of 
Breat value to the committee. 

The approach which the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress traditionally makes to 
Matters concerning projects proposed is a 
Sound and businesslike approach. Proposals 
Numbering some 73 projects, I understand, 

ve been sifted and carefully considered by 
Your projects committee and have been re- 
duced to 39—this being the number which 
Study shows to be sound and worthy and 
Most deserving of early consideration by the 
Congress. 

As one who believes, firmly, in the sound- 
Ness of public policy of development of our 

ation’s water resources, I need not tell you 

t all worthy projects have my support 

and interest. The adequacy of funds to 
Cover essential projects is, however, a matter 
Which has the overwhelming power to alter 

© outlook of even the most ardent water 
CoOnservationist—and this, I am sure, you 

experienced gentlemen can appreciate. 

As veteran champions of the cause of 
water resources for navigation, flood con- 
5 ol, power programs and allied programs for 
he benefit of all the people of our country— 

t of you, I am sure, are familiar with the 

culties encountered in the past in the 
tiar of securing appropriations because 
x the large number of committees and sub- 
ommittees of the Congress—dealing sep- 
arately with appropriations for various 
āctivities in which you are interested. 

Appropriations for civil functions of the 

orps of Engineers have been handled here- 
mairi by the Military Affairs Subcommittee; 
they irrigation and reclamation projects by 
© Interior Subcommittee of the Appro- 
Priations Committee; other programs by the 
Bun tment of Agriculture Appropriations 

mmittee; funds for TVA as a multi- 
se program have been considered by 
© Independent Offices Subcommittee on 

Ppropriations, and so forth. 
ue has been difficult, if not impossible, in 
the Past to coordinate the total picture until 
Upon com ~ cour raped of Congress and 

etion 

requesta. p of the entire appropriations 
ean the outset of the new Congress—the 
Rare entirely new and functional ap- 
all ch was made with respect to the over- 
ear olo works programs. An effort has 
Sana’ made to bring the extensive justifica- 
mit hearings of the Appropriations Com- 
tee—for all of these public works pro- 
in line with corresponding activities 
respective legislative committees on 

Works of the House and Senate. 
App e reorganization of the Committee on 
Congr rations of the House in the present 
88 has effected significant functional 
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changes in the consideration of budget re- 
quests for water resource, power and atomic 
energy projects. 

The effect of this reorganization will, no 
doubt, be far-reaching and will serve to ef- 
fectuate not only savings and economies in 
these programs but bring about improve- 
ment and also efficiency in their administra- 
tion. 

The committee, under the leadership of 
the distinguished and able chairman of the 
committee, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, of Mis- 
souri, established a separate subcommittee 
on Public Works. This new subcommittee 
was given authority to consider budget re- 
quests and activities on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, the programs of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the reclamation, power 
and water services of the Department of the 
Interior—including the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Southeastern Power Administration, and 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

For consideration of estimates, the com- 
mittee has divided its work for these agen- 
cies into the major drainage areas of the 
country. For example, consideration is now 
given to the activities of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Corps of Engineers, and other 
agencies in a given drainage basin. This has 
been accomplished through four hearing 
panels of the subcommittee: One to consider 
the eastern section of the country, with Rep- 
resentative MARSHALL, of Minnesota, as chair- 
man; one to include the central section, with 
Representative RILEY, of South Carolina, as 
chairman; and the third for the western sec- 
tion, with myself as chairman. A fourth 
panel was established to hear testimony on 
the estimates of the TVA and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, with Representative 
Rapavut, of Michigan, as chairman. 

The purpose of this reorganization, as I 
have endeavored to indicate, was to provide 
for consideration of the various water re- 
sources and power programs on a functional 
basis and to allow, for the first, a considera- 
tion of these programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the same group of Congressmen, 
the members of a single unit, the Public 
Works Subcommittee. 

You will undoubtedly be interested in how 
this new approach to a very complex problem 
has worked out, 

I can certainly speak to you on behalf of 
the panel for the western section of the com- 
mittee, of which I am privileged to serve as 
chairman. I think I can say that the expe- 
rience of our subcommittee has been dupli- 
cated by members of the other panels. 

During actual hearings justifications were 
presented to the committee in support of the 
budget estimates. These were arranged by 
drainage basins, so that we had before us for 
our study prior to actual hearings all of the 
activities and programs of these agencies for 
a given drainage area. Members of all agen- 
cies concerned appeared before the panel at 
the same time. 

And as a further effort to functionalize the 
hearings, one of the agencies concerned—as 
prearranged and predetermined by the agen- 
cies themselves—presented a detailed general 
statement of all of the activities of the par- 
ticular basin. This was a coordinated state- 
ment presented in one instance by, perhaps, 
the Bureau of Reclamation—this on behalf 
of itself and the Corps of Engineers. In 
another instance, the Corps of Engineers pre- 
sented a statement on behalf of itself, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

The result of this effort to coordinate and 
simplify procedure was that before the actual 
justification of the individual budget items 
began, the committee had before it a clear, 
concise picture of the entire water resources 
and power problems of the area under study. 

Following this overall explanation, the 
committee examined in detail, next, the esti- 
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mates of each of the individual agencies in- 
volved. At all times, members of all agen- 
cies concerned remained in the hearing 
room for questioning—this was of particu- 
lar value as questions arose from time to 
time in the minds of members of the com- 
mittee as to coordination of programs, or as 
to duplication of efforts and the efficiency 
of methods employed in estimating costs, 
and so forth. Thus, there was ample oppor- 
tunity for full discussion of details with 
principal witnesses of all operating agencies, 

The end result has been that the com- 
mittee had a balanced, more complete un- 
derstanding of the various projects and the 
interrelationship of these projects. 

This method so recently employed, to my 
mind, has proved of great value and assist- 
ance in getting to the core of the problems 
confronted in the proper assessment of the 
budget estimates, requests and, finally, the 
appropriation approved. 

There is another aspect of our hearings 
which is often overlooked, and I should like 
to mention this briefly. 

It is our privilege each year to hear hun- 
dreds of local witnesses, Members of Con- 
gress, and citizens on projects or problems 
in their particular areas. This year our 
panel—the western section of the Public 
Works Subcommittee—heard more than 200 
witnesses from the local areas concerned 
and more than 50 Members of the House of 
Representatives. ` 

The results of this method of examina- 
tion of witnesses through executive hearing 
has resulted in expedition of work, coordina- 
tion of effort, and a more clear and concise 
and complete picture of the problems from 
every available point of view. 

In the Columbia River Basin in the Pacific 
Northwest, for example, the committee had 
under consideration requests for funds for 
water resources and power projects estimated 
to cost in excess of $2 billion. For the fiscal 
year 1956 the President requested $163 mil- 
lion in additional funds for further engi- 
neering and construction. 

In past years testimony—as far as con- 
tinuity is concerned—stopped with the Corps 
of Engineers. A different group of Congress- 
men heard and acted upon the requests of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration agencies which 
used and distributed the water and power 
from these projects constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

This year, however, under the functional 
plan, the committee heard witnesses of the 
Bureau of Reclamation describe to us not 
only their great Columbia River develop- 
ments but also justify how they were using 
and were going to use water from the McNary 
Dam and Chief Joseph Dam, for example, 
for irrigation purposes. 

This was then followed by testimony from 
the Bonneville Power Administration—the 
agency which actually distributes the power 
from these projects. 

Later, we were able to hear from Congress- 
men, Senators, and local representatives 
from this area—including also representa- 
tives from public and private utilities—as to 
the needs and plans for use of water and 
power resources in this area. 

The result has been that there is available 
to Members of Congress and to the citizens 
of this country a concise, full picture of what 
is going forward in the Columbia River 
Basin. 


The same is true with respect to the great 
Central Valley Basin of California where, 
for years, conflicts have raged between Cer- 
tain Federal agencies. It is true also in the 
Colorado River Basin, in the Rio Grande and 
Gulf Basin, where the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation are working 
together on the same rivers. 

I do not mean to imply that this newly 
adopted approach to consideration of the 
programs of these agencies is a panacea for 
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all the ills which exist in our national water- 
resources programs. Such is not the case. 

Nor would I wish to leave you with the 
impression that merely by the reorganization 
we have eliminated all of the duplication and 
conflicts which exist among the agencies 
working in the field of water resources. 

We have not achieved this, but we most 
certainly have made great strides toward 
eliminating duplication, and the committee, 
through its able chairman, has provided a 
vehicle which, if properly used in the future, 
should do away with many of the evils which 
are prevalent and of which you are aware. 

But we may say this, pridefully perhaps 
but also as a fact of accomplishment—the 
public works bill to be reported by the House 
Apprepriations Committee this year presents 
for the first time an overall picture of our 
water-resources program of the Nation. 

I cannot tell you, at this time, the over- 
all total of projects to be approved by the 
fiscal year of 1956. The committee will work 
up the bill about the first week in June. 

I can tell you, however, that for the next 
year and the years ahead—based on approved 
studies for advanced engineering planning— 
that our Nation is to move forward and 
proceed at a greater speed on a great many 
internal developments within our country 
than at any time during this administration. 

The water resources of our country are 
among our most precious and valued pos- 
sessions. Our ability to turn the God-given 
water of this land to its proper and natural 
use for travel, power, and support has con- 
tributed beyond measure to the growth and 
greatness of our country. 

If we are to attain greater heights—for 
which we all strive—even further steps of 
development of water resources must be 
taken. 

I am confident that working together we 
will be able to promote policies and pro- 
grams for the benefit of all the people and 
our common countrr and not just for the 
benefit of selfish and special interests. In 
so doing, we will be serving our future best 
interest and conserving our great American 
heritage. 


Fred Digby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I hope I 
will be granted the indulgence of per- 
sonal references on a short walk down 
memory’s lane. 

The older we grow the more we de- 
sire the luxury of reminiscing. It is be- 
cause we all have this same human fail- 
ing that I ask this indulgence for these 
few minutes. The things which I want 
to say are indeed personal to me but 
the lesson to be learned is applicable to 
all of us. That is why I ask this in- 
dulgence. There is not one among us 
who will not see in this recitation just 
a little bit of our individual selves. 


It was many years ago that I served 
as an altar boy at St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church in New Orleans. During all my 
service I served at only one wedding. It 
was the wedding of a young sports writer 
named Fred Digby. 

The years came and went and Fred 
Digby became the sports editor for the 
New Orleans Item. And a good sports 
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editor he was. In the meantime, fate 
took me by the hand and led me up the 
stairway of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune to the sports desk where I re- 
mained for several years before trans- 
ferring to the New Orleans States in 
the capacity of assistant sports editor. 

The sports editor, Harry Martinez, 
married shortly after my arrival and de- 
parted on his honeymoon, leaving me in 
charge. The rice had not been swept 
off the floor before I was entangled in a 
hot controversy with the sports editor 
of the opposition, Fred Digby. I thought 
I was doing all right in the tangle until I 
got too flip and attempted to display my 
superior education over my opponent, 
which resulted in complete exposition of 
my inferior knowledge. I got spanked, 
and good. 

But Fred Digby and myself have al- 
ways remained friends. 

I wandered away from the sports 
pages and Fred Digby became a sports 
editor of national repute. 

He fathered the now famous Sugar 
Bowl and today is the general manager 
of the New Orleans Midwinter Sports 
Organization which sponsors this great 
carnival of sports in New Orleans. 
Without Fred Digby there would have 
been no Sugar Bowl. 

The other day Fred Digby, of all 
things, was asked to make the com- 
mencement day address at Dominican 
College, one of the finest Catholic col- 
leges in the Deep South. 

It was a new role indeed for a sports 
writer, much less Fred Digby. 

The address which he made was so 
chuck full of humanity and good com- 
mon down-to-earth, heart-to-heart stuff 
that I decided to bring it to your atten- 
tion. Good, solid, homespun talks like 
these are good for all of us because in 
them we can all gain benefit. 

But back to the reason why I asked 
this indulgence and to demonstrate how 
these simple, straightforward talks leave 
their imprint on all of us. 

Now, I want to say something else 
about another newspaperman, a con- 
temporary of mine—Herman Deutsch, 
of the New Orleans Item. 

When I escaped from the sports field 
and walked into the political arena as 
political editor of the New Orleans States, 
one of the toughest and most resource- 
ful political reporters working against 
me was Hermann Deutsch. We clashed 
frequently and pulled out all stops in try- 
ing to outmaneuver the other on a story 
or news beat. 

Hermann Deutsch today is the associ- 
ate editor of the New Orleans and writes 
an independent column with emphasis 
on the adjective “independent.” His 
paper supported Adlai Stevenson for the 
presidency while Hermann Deutsch sup- 
ported Dwight Eisenhower in his column. 
That’s an example of independence. 

Hermann Deutsch and Fred Digby 
worked side by side on the same paper 
for many years. 

All of which brings me to the point 
which I am attempting to make. 

I read Fred Digby’s homespun address 
to the graduates of Dominican College 
and thought so much of it that I decided 
to bring it to your attention without all 
this expansive comment. 
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Before I had an opportunity to do so, 
however, I received a copy of the New 
Orleans Item and as usual turned to 
Hermann Deutsch’s column. Imagine 
my surprise to find his subject—Fred 
Digby’s address to the graduates of Do- 
minican College. 

When something affects two individ- 
uals, one independent of the other I do 
believe it worthy of cognizance. 

Of course all of this is not world shak- 
ing but little things are ofttimes really 
more important than the big things. 

Thus I have decided to bring to your 
attention Hermann Deutsch’s reaction to 
Fred Digby’s address as well as my own. 

First is Hermann Deutsch’s column 
and next, Fred Digby’s address to the 
graduating class of Dominican College 
in New Orleans. 

I again emphasize the realization that 
this is all personal and provincial but is 
not human nature, after all, terrifically 
personal and provincial. Sophistication 
is mostly a veneer in most of us. 

[From the New Orleans Item] 
TIMELESS TRUTH 
(By Hermann Deutsch) 

When you've known someone for nearly 40 
years, and for most of that stretch of time 
worked side by side with him, you’d think 
there were no more surprises. You are 80 
familiar with his reactions to beer, cravats, 
dogs, food, books, music, company, amuse- 
ments, and what have you that under any 
conceivable set of circumstances you know 
what’s coming. 

But that doesn't apply to Sugar Bowl GM 
Fred Digby, the toughest man I ever met— 
and the gentlest. He was a young sports 
writer when we first made contact before 
World War I. In the years that followed 
he was also, occasionally, a part-time prize- 
fight manager. 

Another prize-ring figure, a promoter, who 
outweighed Fred by at least 30 pounds, de- 
cided one night to push him around. The 
police finally imposed a cease-fire, and thé 
case was ultimately settled in second re- 
corder’s court in the old building on Elysian 
Fields Avenue. 

From that court I accompanied Fred tO 
his home, where he was greeted rapturously 
by his daughter Doris, then 2 years old; 
she couldn't wait one more instant to shoW 
daddy her new ballet slippers. 

I think I referred some time ago to thé 
classic column Fred wrote for his sports pag® 
in the Item on the day when little Freddié 
(now Father Digby, head of the Catholi¢ 
charities organization) was ordained to thé 
priesthood. 

_ In a word, where Fred Digby is concerned: 
I felt reasonably sure that I had seen 2 
the contrasts, and was immune to surprise. 
But I got a new answer on that one when I 
read what this former sports writer, fight 
manager, and present Sugar Bowl executive 
had to say in addressing the honor graduates 
of St. Mary’s Dominican College for girls last 
week. Here’s part of it; I only wish ther? 
were room to print it all: 

“Some time ago I saw a cartoon in a mag” 
zine showing three girls in baggy jeans 
shirts hanging out, slouched around a record 
player. A worried mother was peer 
through the door. One of the girls is ask 
ing, ‘Say, Mom, did you have any fun in 
the gay nineties?’ 

“It occurred to me then that possibly th® 
gay nineties might still have something 
say to our times. 

“Maybe long skirts, tight-fitting trousers 
high collars, and chaperones have gone ou 
of date, but there remain ideals and valve” 
that are as valid today as they were a thou 
sand years ago, 
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“Integrity is as vital today as it was in 

he gay nineties. Or in the first century, for 

t matter. Whenever a thing has genuine 
Quality, it never goes out of date. 

Bach and Beethoven will be played and 
enjoyed long after the current hit about 

vy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier, 
has been forgotten. 

“Shakespeare and Milton will be read long 
after current best sellers have gone out of 
Print. In fact, the all-time No. 1 book on 
the best-seller list is the Holy Bible—the 
greatest story ever told. 

“Moses was by no means an old fogey. 
On the contrary, he had the wit to see that 
ancient moral laws cannot be ignored with 

punity. 

“*Honor thy father and mother’; ‘Thou 
Shalt not kill’; ‘Thou shalt not steal’—put 

€se down in any era, and they are relevant. 

“When it comes to spiritual values, ‘what 
Was good for our grandmothers and grand- 
fathers should be good enough for us.’ 

“None of us wants to go back to the horse 
and buggy. We prefer our automobile. No 
One would exchange his television set for a 
Magic lantern. 


“But we should all be grateful to our. 


€Tandparents for their love of truth. 

“We should be grateful, too, for their faith 
in God—a faith that carried them through 
diferent days. _ 

e can use that love of truth. We need 

that faith perhaps more than they did in 
© long ago.” 

Terr or Appress By FRED DIGBY To HONOR 

GRADUATES or ST. Mary’s DOMINICAN COL- 

LEGE, NEw ORLEANS, La., May 23, 1955 


Reverend fathers, reverend sisters, distin- 
guished guests, honorees, parents, and 
Tiends, Sister Mary Louise’s gracious invita- 
to be your speaker was quite a compli- 
ment. I appreciate it very much. I tried to 
tell her that she should invite Father Digby 
Speak to you but she said she wanted a 
yman and me. You know how persuasive 
“H can be. So as George Gobel would say: 
ere I am. And there you are.” 
I only hope I won't disappoint Sister Mary 
and you. 
it I know my limitations as a speaker. I am 
ke the Indian chief who, when asked what 
© did for a living, replied: “Me preacher.” 
And when his friend said: “You can’t make 
much money being a preacher,” the chief 
Said: “Me make ten dollar.” The friend then 
ra “Ten dollars. That’s mighty poor pay 
Or a preacher.” The chief nodded in agree- 
Ment and said: “Me mighty poor preacher.” 
lince I have never addressed such a 
aeni group of scholars, and young ladies 
t that, I hardly know where to begin. 
None of the friends to whom I turned for 
&gestions were of much help. 
on did learn one thing—everyone I spoke 
th had a new awareness of the important 
women are playing in the world today. 
=: e said: “Women are smarter—much 
Marter today than ever before.” 
hie? illustrate his point he told me about 
8 little girl. It seems she was giving her 
Other a rather bad time. 
he do you ever expect to get into 
fepiica’ * asked the mother. The little girl 
out ed: “I'll go up to the door, run in, and 
Ou: 22a slam the door. Then I'll go in and 
é and slam the door, in and out and slam 
min door, until St. Peter says: “Quit slam- 
nre the door. Come in or stay out. Then 
go in.” 
zino metime ago I saw a cartoon in a maga- 
shirts owing three girls in baggy jeans, 
org hanging out, slouched around a rec- 
foor ayer with records scattered about the 
the a A worried mother was peering through 
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One of the girls is asking: “Say, mom, did 
you have any fun in the gay nineties?” 

It occurred to me then that possibly the 
gay nineties might still have something to 
say to our times. 

Maybe long skirts, tight-fitting trousers, 
high collars, and chaperons have gone out of 
date but there remain ideals and values that 
are as valid today as they were a thousand 
years ago. 

There are some things that never are passé. 

There is integrity, a quality of honest 
and moral wholesomeness that makes a 
woman or a man thoroughly dependable. 

Integrity is as vital today as it was in the 
gay 90's. Or in the first century for that 
matter. 

Sometimes our young people today have a 
habit of lumping all of the past, its values 
and ideals, along with high-button shoes and 
marking it down as out of date. 

But these ideals and values have quality 
and are more valid than some modern no- 
tions. 

Whenever a thing has genuine quality it 
never goes out of date. 

Bach and Beethoven will be played and 
enjoyed long after the current hit about 
Davy Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier, 
has been forgotten. 

Bach and Beethoven have an abiding 
quality. 

Shakespeare and Milton will be read as 
classics long after current best sellers have 
gone out of print. In fact, the all-time No. 
1 book on the best-seller list is the Holy 
Bible. The greatest story ever told. 

The priceless ingredient called quality 
makes the difference. 

Moses was by no means an old fogey. On 
the contrary he had the wit to see that an- 
cient moral laws cannot be ignored with 
impunity. 

“Honor thy father and mother,” “thou 
shalt not kill,” “thou shalt not steal”—put 
these down in any era and they are relevant. 

When it comes to spiritual values “what 
was good for our grandmothers and grand- 
fathers should be good enough for us.” 

None of us want to go back to the horse 
and buggy. We prefer our automobile. 

We do not want to use oil lamps when we 
have electricity. 

No one would exchange a Frigidaire for an 
old icebox. 

Nor his television set for a magic lantern. 

But we should all be grateful to our grand- 
parents for their love of truth. 

We should be grateful, too, for their faith 
in God; a faith that carried them through 
difficult days. 

We can use that love of truth. We need 
that faith perhaps more than they did in 
the long ago. 

Recently in a pessimistic mood, unusual 
for him, Bishop Fulton Sheen said: “When 
you look at the world’s condition today, you 
sometimes wish Noah had missed the boat.” 

Another famous author said: “With the 
world the way it is, who envies the youth of 
today?” 

Men have viewed with alarm since time 
began. 

Anybody can see, of course that the future 
appears more than a little grim and uncer- 
tain, and the older we get, the more troubled 
we are when we look at the road ahead. 

Yet no matter where you stop along the 
corridors of time, you will see that the future 
was unpromising. 

Even in Noah's day, it is recorded, the earth 
was corrupt and the earth was filled with 
violence. 

That sounds almost like the news we read 
in our newspapers every day. 

When we begin to see our times in per- 
spective, it is fairly obvious that our era, 
like every other era, looks toward a grim 
future. 
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But no matter how black the picture might 
seem to you today, something good can come 
out of it we can find enough women of high 
character, spiritual strength, and unfailing 
faith to see us through. 

Note that we say women to see us through. 

Men have tried, and for the most part can 
be said to have failed to make this a better 
world in which to live. They talk of friendly 
neighbors and coexistence while the peoples 
of the world continue to yearn for peace. 

We are not now trying to flatter women 
when we say they must see us through. But 
we do hope we can make you conscious of 
the fact that in this changing world it is your 
responsibility to see that the change is for 
the better. i 

You honorees are very fortunate. You 
have something that few of your grand- 
mothers and your mothers enjoyed. 

This is a college education. More ims 
portantly, a Catholic college education. 

You have had the benefit of the teaching 
and the spiritual guidance of Revered Sis- 
ters. You go forth from Dominican College 
well prepared to make your presence known 
and your influence felt in this changing 
world. 

In many lands today women are little more 
than beasts of burden. Indeed, it wasn’t so 
very long ago that in this country women 
moved and lived in a small sphere. 

Woman’s place, men said, was in the home. 

Today women have gained prominence, 
even leadership in all of the professions and 
in our national and State governments. 

We must admit there is a lot we don't know 
about women. 

Any man who claims to know and under- 
stand them is either a psychiatrist or in need 
of one. 

However, there is one thing we do know— 
women are here to stay. 

And men who are wise will learn to appre- 
ciate them more. 

Kathleen Norris once wrote this 
women: 

“From birth to 18, a girl needs good par- 
ents. 

“From 18 to 35, she needs good looks. 

“From 35 to 55, she needs personality. 

“From 55 on, she needs cash.” 

We have some statistics to show a lot of 
women, young and old, get their hands on a 
lot of money in this changing world. 

Women today own 70 percent of all the 
private wealth in this country. 

They have 55 percent of all savings ac- 
counts. 

They own 50 percent of the stock of all in- 
dustrial corporations. 

They own 50 percent of all real estate. 

They are beneficiaries of 80 percent of all 
life insurance policies. 

In the last presidential election women 
cast 52 percent of all the vote. 

And finally, there are two and one-half 
million more women than men in the United 
States, over the age of 14. 

These figures indicate clearly that women 
hold the balance of power in this country. 

So much for the material side of things. 

Their influence on youth is indisputable. 

As mothers in the homes and teachers in 
the schools, women can exercise the greatest 
influence in molding and shaping the opin- 
ions and actions of our youth. 

But their influence is not now confined to 
the home and classroom, It reaches out into 
every walk of life. 

And here we must make another admis- 
sion: 


Women also exert great influence on men, 
Like the girl who learned her boy friend 
wasn’t a Catholic and asked her mother what 
she could do about it. Her mother said: 
“The next time you go out with Johnny tell 
him all about the Catholic religion. I am 
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sure he will become a convert and you can 
marry him.” 

After her next date with Johnny, the girl 
returned home and went sobbing to her 
mother. “My dear, what happened?” asked 
the mother. “Did you tell Johnny all about 
the Catholic religion?” 

“Yes, I did,” sobbed the girl, “and now he 
wants to become a priest.” 

At this point I might give our, honorees, 
who are contemplating marriage, an obser- 
vation on husbands. “There are three kinds 
of husbands. The prize, the sur-prize, and 

he consolation prize.” 

Everyone accepts sports as an important 
part of our educational system. 

St. Mary's Dominican has been very much 
in step with this procedure, as you all well 
know. 

This fine gymnasium was the first girls’ 
school gym built in New Orleans. 

The recreation and physical education pro- 
‘gram directed by Catherine Kehoe is one of 
the finest anywhere. 

All New Orleans shares Dominican’s pride 
in Mary Ann Villegas and her accomplish- 
ments on the golf links. And we of the Sugar 
Bowl were happy to have your Janet Kerne 
as the very first Sugar Bowl queen. 

But it wasn’t so many years ago that sports 
for women and girls were frowned on even 
in this country. 

The Olympic games were revived in 1896 
but it wasn’t until 1932—64 years later, that 
women were permitted to compete in the 
track and field events. 

In 1932, at Los Angeles, a Texas girl named 
Mildred Didrikson won the hurdle race and 
the javelin throw. 

The same Miss Didrikson is now known 
all over the world as Babe Zaharias, the 
greatest woman golfer of all time. She 
was also one of the finest basketball players 
we ever saw. Three times All American, 

A year or so ago the world in general 
and sports fans in particular were shocked 
at the news that Babe would have to under- 
go an operation for cancer. Doctors doubted 
she would ever again play golf. 

But women have more courage than men. 

Within 3 months Babe Zaharias was back 
on the links, again winning championship 
tournaments. 

Her courage is an inspiration to all, 

The participation and success of women 
in sports provided new incentive to women 
in all fields of endeavor. ,. 

With all of these honors and positions of 
importance has come greater responsibility 
and greater opportunity to women than ever 
before in history, 

Women can become the greatest force in 
the battle to insure a peaceful world. A 
lasting peace. 

Not only can they help convert Russia 
by prayer, but they have the power to put 
an end to war, and to any evil in this coun- 
try, including juvenile delinquency. 

Indeed, it appears as if it is up to the 
women of today, and particularly the women 
of the United States of America, to make 
this changing world a better one. 

You graduates of St. Mary’s Dominican 
College should remember that they share 
this challenge—this opportunity—this re- 
sponsibility. 

You are among the elect upon whom the 
Catholic Church relies to set the good ex- 
amples—to show the way. 

You are the ones who must help to give 
this great Nation a new surge of spiritual 
strength—the power to conquer every enemy 
of all that is good. 

May God grant each of you His blessing 
of a holy, happy, and healthy life. 

May Mary, the Mother of God, be ever at 
your side, your helpmate and your guide, 

I thank you for your patience and in- 
dulgence, and this opportunity to be with 
you. 
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Continuing National and Individual Self- 
Sacrifice Is the Price of Honorable 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include a Memorial Day 
address I delivered on Monday, May 30, 
at the commemorative exercises held on 
the Worcester (Mass.) Common, spon- 
sored by Willie Grout Camp, SUVCW. 
The address follows: 


It is a high privilege to join with you 
this morning in commemorating the heroic 
war dead of our community and our country. 

As we prayerfully reflect upon the pa- 
triotic deaths of comrades, friends, and 
neighbors who once walked among us, we 
cannot escape a deep sense of humble grati- 
tude. With that feeling of gratitude comes 
the clear realization that even the most 
prosperous of nations can never fully repay 
the debt we owe to those who gave up their 
lives for us. 


There is nothing of materiality that we 
can give them now, but it is within our 
power to make sure that widows and chil- 
dren do not suffer economic hardship be- 
cause a valiant father or son is a forgotten 
military hero, 


We must also never forget the material 
obligations we have to assist those veterans 
who escaped the finality of death but will 
carry the disabling scars of military service 
throuhout their lives. To afford them just 
compensation for their disabilities, to pro- 
vide rehabilitation facilities, hospitalization 
treatment, and opportunity to pursue their 
interrupted education is not charity, but 
merely carrying out the national promises 
that were made. While we are spending 
billions of dollars for the practical purpose 
of gaining dubious foreign friendships, it 
wisely behooves us to beware of the danger 
of fostering disillusionment and despair 
among veterans and their families, who are 
the greatest national asset we have against 
attempted Communist subversion from 
within, or open military attack. If we ever 
foolishly neglect our obligations to these 
veterans it will be the beginning of a dark 
era in American history. 


To those who sacrificed their lives in the 
service of this country, we have, indeed, 
much more than any mere material obliga- 
tion. They left their land and homes to 
endure terrible hardships, suffering, and 
death to retain for us the godly dignity of 
individual life and the Christian principles 
of personal liberty and impartial justice for 
all. 


Today, these principles are being threat- 
ened with extinction here and in the free 


world by atheistic communism. A study of - 


the plan and program persistently pursued 
by the Kremlin leaders since the end of 
World War II clearly warrants the assump- 
tion that their eventual objective is to re- 
duce America and the rest of the Christian 
world to barbaric slavery. While there have 
been recent superficial signs of an apparent- 
ly changing attitude, we would be tragically 
unwise to embrace any fanciful hopes of 
complete conversion in the light of their 
past conduct. Let us pray God for their sin- 
cerity, but let us remember their frightful 
record of devilish duplicity and deceit and 
remain prepared. 
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These, then, are the two high duties we 
have in remembrance of our war dead—to 
perseveringly seek the honorable peace for 
which they fought and to be perseveringly 
prepared to successfully resist any forceful 
attempt to take away the personal liberties 
for which they died. Such persistent prepa- 
ration against the insidious enemy we face 
may well mean long continuing burdens 
upon private ambitions and personal pur- 
suits. The victorious road ahead for us is 
paved with the demands of Christian un- 
selfishness and patriotic sacrifice, but there 
is no other way. The road our comrades 
were asked to take led them to their deaths. 

This would be an empty ceremony if we did 
not recognize the challenge and consciously 
rededicate every remaining day of our own 
lives to the honorable preservation of the 
god-given liberties our dead comrades re- 
tained for us. That is all the personal tribute 
they would want, and we can do no less 
without betraying their trust. Let us, there- 
fore, pray God for the moral strength and 
character, as individuals and as a nation, 
to keep faith with these honored dead, and 
let us pray God’s mercy that their souls may 
forever rest in peace. 


Apathy and Lack of Leadership Defeat 
Military Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. MT. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 
below an editorial appearing in the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., on Sun- 
day, May 22, 1955, entitled “Apathy and 
Lack of Leadership Defeat Military Re- 
serve Bill.” I commend this editorial 
to the attention of all Members of the 
Congress. The editorial is as follows: 

APATHY AND LACK or LEADERSHIP DEFEAT 

MILITARY RESERVE BILL 

The plight of the national military reserve 
plan—battered almost to death, and with 
action on it indefinitely postponed by the 
House—refects no credit either on the White 
House or Congress. 

The former watered down its original pla? 
even before submitting it to Congress, the? 
failed to give it the vigorous support man 
datory for a program the President earlier 
described as urgent. The House, unpushe 
and unimpressed, reacted predictably if ir- 
responsibly. It talked the plan almost tO 
death, loaded it with one incredibly crippling 
amendment that invaded the foreign policy 
field, and then threw up its hands in despalf 
over a racial-segregation quarrel. 

Meantime, if we are to believe the whité 
House, the danger from abroad has not di- 
minished. Preparedness to defend ourselves 
remains the most urgent issue of the day: 
An integral part of the administration's pre“ 
paredness program, given as the basic justi” 
fication for successive reductions in our regu” 
lar military manpower, was to be the quad“ 
rupling of our Reserve forces by 1960 wit? 
a revamping designed to yield a young? 
better-trained establishment, 

The watered-down program proposed 4 
the administration was poor enough, thous 
it promised improvement. It shied away 
from any compulsory-service principle once 
advocated by President Eisenhower and 
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fense Secretary Wilson. The latter admitted 
it would be “better” to retain draft author- 
ity to set up the Reserve program, but weak- 
ly sighed that “it doesn’t ruin the bill if 
you go the other way.” 

Congress went the other way in a hurry. 
Among the amendments tacked on by the 
House was the incredible one specifying that 
no troop personnel be assigned for service 
in a country that—by treaty with the United 
States, mind you—subjected it to the proc- 
esses of local criminal law. This provision 
not only would upset delicate agreements 
painstakingly reached with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
would make it almost impossible to deploy 
troops abroad in an emergency, with the 
Regulars in an integrated unit free to go but 
the Reserves or guardsmen alongside them 
bound only to home defense. 

Another amendment, tentatively adopted 
by the House but deemed so likely to defeat 
the final bill that Representative Vinson 
Saved it temporarily by putting the whole 
thing on the House shelf, prescribed that no 
Personnel be assigned to military units prac- 
ticing racial segregation. This would simply 
further establish Federal practice in the 
Regular Military Establishment, but its po- 
tential impact on National Guard and some 

e units in the South was what led to 
the maneuver of postponement. 

There the matter rests, with House strate- 
Bists planning to revive it within perhaps 
3 weeks. Whenever they do, they would 
do well to write a better bill—one that would 
require all fit young men to undergo a defi- 
Nite period of training followed by a definite 
Period of compulsory participation in the 
Ready Reserves. That is the only adequate, 
relatively inexpensive, democratic and fair 
Way to do a job urgent to the national safe- 
ty—and we believe the American people 
Would support it if only the administration 
and Congress have the courage to spell it out. 

If that courage is lacking, the administra- 
tion and Congress had better quit saving 
Money on the regular Defense Establishment 
With the paper-promise of a strong Reserve 
to come. It isn’t in being today, and it won't 


Lys by 1960 at the rate Washington dawdles 
ow. 


The United States Army Field Band Is 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a copy of a letter from a 
Constituent who has great praise for the 

hited States Army field band stationed 
at Fort Meade, Md., under the direction 
of Maj. Chester Whiting and Capt. Rob- 
ert Bierly. The letter follows: 

KENOSHA, WIS. 
tone Mr. SMITH: It is not often that I 
€ the time to write to our Representatives, 
Wis a recent event in our city of Kenosha, 
you t impressed me so greatly that I want 
© know about it, 


The United States Army field band from 
Fort Meade, Md., under the direction of Maj. 
ona Whiting and with Capt. Robert 
event, assisting, played an afternoon and 
cul g concert here in Kenosha. It is diffi- 

put into words the marvelous im- 
ion they made on the citizens here. I 
Sure the people of Kenosha have never 
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heard such an outstanding musical organi- 
zation before. The United States Army field 
band is without doubt one of the finest 
bands, if not the finest band, not only in 
our country, but in the entire world. 

Not only are Major Whiting and Captain 
Bierly musicians and conductors of the very 
finest type, but they are also gentlemen of 
the highest type and masters of the impor- 
tant element of public relations. 

One of the things that impressed me most 
was the wonderful esprit de corps which the 
enlisted men in the band had. Each was a 
perfect gentleman and conducted themselves 
in a manner most becoming to the uniform 
they wore. This band and their leaders were 
marvelous goodwill ambassadors for both the 
United States Army and the Government. 

I do hope that you do all in your power 
to further the great work that they are doing 
in bringing not only the very finest in music, 
but an impressive glimpse of the United 
States Army to the people of our Nation. 

Cordially yours, 
G. LEBLANC CORP. 
Don McCaTHREN, 
Director, Research and Education 
Services, 


Address by Hon. Maurice Simmons at 
Soldiers and Sailors Monument, New 
York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an address given by the Honorable 
Maurice Simmons, justice of the court of 
special sessions of New York City, re- 
tired. Justice Simmons is past com- 
mander in chief of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, past national commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, and honorary chairman of the 
United War Veterans Committee. 


The address was given at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the United 
War Veterans Memorial and Executive 
Committee of New York County, Inc., at 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument, New 
York City, in commemoration of the 87th 
anniversary of Memorial Day. 


The address follows: 


On this sacred day of remembrance we bow 
in homage to our heroic dead. Each grave is 
a pulpit of patriotism. It preaches that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Never in our annals has there been greater 
need for moral and military strength. We 
are menaced by the cruelest of foes, en- 
trenched behind the largest of armies, with 
the terrifying prospect that the H-bomb may 
make ours a lifeless planet. 

Again in the remorseless cycle of history, 
savage hordes have been unleashed against 
the civic and cultural institutions of West- 
ern civilization, whose Judeo-Christian spi- 
ritual heritage is the seed of the ‘“Brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God.” 
Have we forgotten the internal disunity and 
the moral disintegration that brought about 
the collapse of the thousand years of Roman 
rule that was followed by the thousand years 
of the age of the barbarians? Pacts of peace, 
purchases of appeasement and covenants of 
coexistence did not halt the barbarities of 
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the Huns, the Vandals, and the Mongols. 
Miraculously the cultural treasures and tra- 
ditions of the West were safeguarded in the 
monasteries of mediaeval Europe. 

As we are about to sit down at the council 
table with the ruthless masters of Moscow 
and the arrogant overlords of Peiping, woe 
unto us if we are blind to these lessons of 
the past. How much longer shall the soft- 
hearted and the soft-headed be lured by the 
chimeras of the Kremlin? Can the leopard 
change its spots? Whoever dines with the 
devil needs a long spoon. Cold war or no 
cold war will the Russian bear forego his 
infiltration, subversion, and treacherous 
wreckage of the free nations? 

The Russian Communists have drawn the 
blueprint of a brave new world with its phan- 
tom promises of social, political, and eco- 
nomic salvation for the underprivileged. But 
on its reverse side, lies hidden, in Soviet, 
brainwashing, invisible ink, their diabolical 
design for the enslavement of the body and 
soul of mankind. 

On this day of memoriam, let us highly 
resolve that the leadership of our invincible 
Republic shall bring peace and freedom to all 
the peoples of the earth, 


South Shore Area Plans $4 Million in 
Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of local pride with me to 
report to my colleagues that the beauti- 
ful seventh ward in the city of Chicago, 
wherein I have made my home for sev- 
eral decades, is to be further improved 
by the construction of a number of new 
apartment buildings. By unanimous 
consent, I am extending my remarks to 
include an article on the real estate page 
of the Chicago Sun-Times of May 29, 
1955, as follows: 

SOUTH SHORE AREA PLANS $4 MILLION IN 
BUILDINGS 

More than $4 million in new construction 
will be under way by the end of this year in 
the South Shore neighborhood. 

Richard D. Jaffe, executive director of the 
South Shore Commission, said it is the com- 
munity’s greatest building activity since be- 
fore World War II. 

OGLESBY TOWERS 

Largest project will be a 20-story, 140- 
apartment structure at the southwest corner 
of 67th and Oglesby. Sponsored by Simpson- 
Peck, Inc., it will cost $2 million. 

Alfred Simpson, vice president of the archi- 
tecture firm, said it will be known as Oglesby 
Towers. It will have four 5-room and three 
4-room units on each floor renting for about 
$40 per room. Air conditioning is planned. 

Ground will be broken late in the summer 
and completion is expected in 18 months. 
Parking space for tenants will be provided 
inside the building, 

Two apartment houses on South Shore are 
planned by Harry A. Zisook & Sons, one at 
7255 and the other at 7420. 

At 7420, the firm plans a 33-unit structure 
costing more than $500,000. Ground will 
be broken about October 1 on the 5-story 
building. 

Rentals in the 5-room units will average 
$190 a month, A first-floor parking area is 
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included in the plans of architects George 
Fred Keck and William Keck. 


MAISONETTE APARTMENTS 


The Zisook firm plans to start construction 
at 7255 South Shore by the end of this year 
on a $450,000 maisonette apartment house. 
It will contain 22 5- and 6-room units, each 
of which will occupy 2 floors. Rentals will be 
from $180 to $200. A parking lot for tenants 
will adjoin the 4-story building. Architect is 
Harry Weese. 

Beth Am Congregation will build a syna- 
gogue at Coles and South Shore for $600,000. 
Ground will be broken in the fall. 

On June 5, ground-breaking is scheduled 
for a $100,000 addition to St. Margaret’s Epis- 
copal Church at 73d and Coles. 

Already under construction and scheduled 
for completion late this year is the new 
$556,000 South Shore YMCA building at 1833 
East 71st. 


Address by Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine, Before National Womens 
Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
21 it was a pleasure to be a guest of the 
National Womens Press Club. There I 
heard a very remarkable address deliver- 
ed by our associate, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH AT 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S Press CLUB, ANNUAL 
Eprrors’ DINNER, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 
21, 1955 
Madam President, members of the Na- 

tional Women’s Press Club, editors -and 

guests, I always enjoy the dinners of the 

National Women’s Press Club. I have en- 

joyed speaking at some of them in the past— 

although I enjoy listening much more than 
speaking. 

This is the first time that I have had the 
honor of addressing the bosses of the ladies 
of the Press Club. It is my first opportunity 
to speak to the editors. 

I have mixed feelings about this. Rarely 
does one have such an opportunity to reply 
to the editorial pages. But then, rarely have 
I ever had an occasion to be tempted to do 
so. For the vast majority of the editors of 
the country have been quite generous to me 
in their editorial remarks. I want to take 
this occasion to express my sincere thanks to 
you. After all, when the going gets tough, 
all of us are human enough to like a pat 
on the back. 

I have not been immune to editorial 
criticism, I'm not perfect and readily admit 
it. So that I have not resented the relatively 
few unfavorable editorials because they have, 
for the greater part, been constructive criti- 
cism by which I can improve. Rarely have 
I found an editor or editorial writer taking 
advantage of his position to give vent to his 
personal dislikes or to assume the role of a 
stern teacher meting out discipline. 

And so tonight I want to pay my personal 
tribute to the editors of our Nation—to the 
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editors of a truly free press dedicated to 
jealously guarding the freedoms of our 
people. 

I speak from considerable personal experi- 
ence about editors. I have known them as 
personal friends. I have known them as 
critics. I have known them as bosses from 
the time when I worked on a Maine weekly 
newspaper in my hometown to a few years 
ago when I was writing a nationally syndi- 
cated column. 

From that experience over the years, I say 
that nowhere will you find men and women 
who are more fair, conscientious, hard work- 
ing and loyal to their convictions and their 
country than American editors. 

I am glad that I can say that. I am glad 
because the editors hold at the tip of their 
typing or scribbling fingers a tremendous 
power to do good or evil, justice or injustice, 
in influencing, shaping and leading public 
opinion. To that extent, they possess the 
opportunity to guide the destiny of our great 
country. And in the possession of such 
power and opportunity, I am sure that you 
editors feel the gravity of the awesome re- 
sponsibility that accompanies such power 
and opportunity. 

You have a freedom of action that is not 
enjoyed by a public official. You do not 
have to make an accounting to the people. 
You do not have to justify your position with 
the people because your position is not de- 
pendent upon the people. You do not have 
to say why you write the editorials you do. 
You do not have to give justification for 
your editorials to the people. 

In short, the only thing that you are ac- 
countable to is your conscience. And that 
is god enough for me—because I am confi- 
dent that living with your conscience is far 
more important to you than being account- 
able to the people. Because the editors of 
America are men and women of conscience, 
our country is a free nation. 

That is true in a decreasing number of na- 
tions around the world. I know from what 
I saw in some 2 dozen nations that I have 
visited in the past 6 months. Some of those 
nations were behind the Iron Curtain like 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. 


When I talked with Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov in Moscow last October 26, he charged 
that American newspapers did not print news 
about Russia—that specifically the American 
newspapers would not publish anything 
about the Russian Government’s note of 
October 23 to the United States, Great 
Britain, and France in reply to our note of 
September 10. 


I made three points in my reply to his 
charge. The first point I made was that I 
regretted that I was not in a position to dis- 
cuss the Soviet note of October 23 because 
I had been unable to find an American news- 
paper for sale at newsstands in Moscow and 
therefore had not had a chance to read it 
or be aware of its oontents. 

The second point I made was my expres- 
sion that I had full confidence that Ameri- 
can papers would not only publish the full 
text of the Russian note but also that Ameri- 
can papers would give prominence to the 
note. 

I made these first two points during the 
talk with Mr. Molotov. It was not until the 
next day that I made my third and most 
effective point in reply to Mr. Molotov. I 
wrote him a short letter in which I stated: 

“Late yesterday afternoon, approximately 


8 hours after the conclusion of our talk, I 


asked the American Embassy for a copy of 
the latest issue of any American newspaper 
it had. In response to my request, the Em- 
bassy gave me the enclosed copy of the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune of 
Monday, October 25, 1954, which not only 
gives the full text of your Government's 
note of October 23, 1954, but also accorded 
it prominence. I am pleased to send this 
copy to you as it corroborates the assurance 
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that I gave you of the nonsecrecy policy 
of American newspapers.” 

Here was living proof not only of the free- 
dom of our American press but as well of 
its conscientiousness in printing the news. 
The story on the note was on the front page. 
It has been suggested to me that I frame 
the copy of my letter to Mr. Molotov and 
put on it the caption “Touche.” 

I shall never forget the 2 trips that I 
made during the past 6 months. I am con- 


fident that I shall never again learn so much 


in so short a time. One reason that I won't 
is because never again will I have the op- 
portunity to talk and confer with practically 
every leader in the world; not only govern- 
ment leaders but leaders of various political 
parties. 

Another reason is that in such a short po- 
riod of time—4 weeks on each of the trips— 
I talked with more of the common people 
in the various countries I was in. I spent 
parts of days with families in their homes. 
I attended community meetings in small 
villages. I sat in the classes in schools and 
heard the schoolchildren recite. I tramped 
through refugee camps. I attended sessions 
of parliaments; I inspected soldiers in the 
field; I talked with patients in hospitals and 
with children in nurseries; I talked with a 
Fascist leader and a Communist leader. 

Even my assistant did some involuntary 
research work behind the Iron Curtain where 
he was held prisoner in a Communist jail. 

These are a few of the things I did on my 
trips which brought down upon me bitter 
denunciation from the Communist press in 
Russia. They called me an Amazon war- 
monger hiding behind a rose. Apparently 
they haven’t changed their opinion of me 
from 6 years ago when they called me a war- 
monger but did not award me the degree of 
Amazon warmonger or associate me with 
anything as lovely as a rose. I must have 
done some good for my country on these 
trips for the Russian press to make such 
bitter denunciation of me. 

Your president, Elizabeth Carpenter, asked 
me to talk about my trips. But I do not want 
to bore you with a travelog. You have 
been to these places yourselves. You don't 
need me to tell you about them. You know 
more about them than I do. And you cer- 
tainly are better experts on the subjects 
than I. 

Perhaps you would be interested in check- 
ing my opinions and my impressions from 
my trips. I shall make them brief. These 
are by no means all of my impressions. 

1. Is America liked or disliked? The an- 
swer is that America and Americans are liked. 
What may be even more important is that 
we are respected. We may not be liked as 
much as we would like to be in nations 
throughout the world—but America and 
Americans are much better liked and re- 
spected in these foreign countries than I 
think we realize. I did not find the defeat- 
ism, dislike, and resentment that I had been 
led to believe existed for America and Ameri- 
cans all over the world, instead, I was sur- 
prised at the warm feeling and friendship 
shown me by the little people as well as the 
leaders in every non-Communist country 
that I visited. And even in Russia the little 
people were warm and friendly to me. 

2. There is too much unjustified pessi- 
mism here at home—almost to the point of 
it becoming fashionable, either politically °F 
journalistically, to be excessively pessimistic. 
There is a great deal for us to be optimistic 
about—we have fairly well secured Wester? 
Europe and the Mediterranean area against 
the threat of communism—and we are mak- 
ing headway in southeast Asia. Our position 
in southeast Asia is somewhat like our posi- 


- tion was in Western Europe before the Mar- 


shall plan. We have a long way to go but Wê 
are starting even belatedly. We had a long 
way to go in Western Europe but we have 
come through successfully there—and we 
respected and liked there. 
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3. The past few days of the Bandung Con- 
ference have proved that we are liked and 
Tespected in many areas of southeast Asia; 
that we do have friends there. The basic 
Problem in Asia is the Asian hate of colonial- 
ism and the tendency to accept communism 
as the foremost foe of colonialism. We have 
been failing to use the most effective means 
of combatting this problem. We are failing 
to drive home to the Asians that communism 
is nothing less than Russian colonialism. I 
am gratified that some of our allies like Iraq 
are driving this point home at the Bandung 
Conference. We should convince the Asians 
that we feel that the decisions on Asians 
Should be made in Asia by Asians rather 
than in London or Paris, as they have been 
in the past. 

We must point out to Asians that unless 
they oppose communism, the modern drastic 
form of colonialism, those decisions in the 
future will be made in Moscow rather than 
in New Delhi, Rangoon, Saigon, or Jakarta. 
We must point out to them that the deci- 
sions for Peiping are being made in Moscow 
instead of Peiping, for Hanoi in Peiping and 
Moscow instead of Hanoi, for Budapest in 
Moscow instead of Budapest, for Prague in 
Moscow instead of Prague, for Warsaw in 
Moscow instead of Warsaw. 

We must call their attention to the Com- 
Munist colonial empire in which Russia’s 
Kremlin masters rule over the slave colonies 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
Baria, Estonia, Latvia, Albania, Red China, 
and Viet Minh. We must drive home the 
fact to them that Russia seeks to make a 
Slave colony out of every Asian country and 
every country of the world. 

4. We are liked and respected in Spain. 
Spain should be taken into NATO without 
further delay. The past prejudices against 
Spain because of her neutrality in World 
War IJ, which seemed to be benevolently on 
the side of Hitler and Mussolini must be dis- 
Carded. After all, NATO is for the purpose 
of mutual defense against aggressive com- 
mMunism—Spain is a bitter foe of commu- 
nism—and if we can take a Western Ger- 
Many and Italy, who were our active ene- 
mies in World War II, into NATO, then there 

no excuse for barring Spain. 

5. It would be wise for us to concentrate 
Our aid on such countries as Spain and 
Turkey instead of gambling that aid with 
Such question marks as Yugoslavia. It 
Would be wise for our aid to be made on 
the businesslike basis of loans instead of 
Bitton only for the respect it would bring 


6. Even in Communist Russia the com- 
Mon people want to be friends with us. We 
uld answer the coexistence talk that 
Russia puts forth by simply pointing out 
that their foremost form of coexistence is 
inside Russia where the attitude of the 
i, mmon people of Russia with communism 
S merely one of internal coexistence—where 
= ey merely coexist with communism— 
here they are simply resigned to it— 
With no enthusiasm to resist it or defend it. 
We should counter the Communist co- 
: tence talk with the question of “If you 
eally believe in coexistence, why then don't 
ae let the rest of the countries of the world 
Fina with their free governments—why have 
oti destroyed the free governments of your 
ave colonies?” 
beget the future our foreign policy must 
a ased on confidence in our own demon- 
tieit strength and rightful objectives in- 
must of stemming from fear of Russia. We 
Negat accentuate the positive, eliminate the 
thane ive, and latch on to the affirmative 
Teñai, We must shift from a policy of de- 
ve countermoves to bold and confident 
tenance of the initiative. 
Seay” your members who invited me to 
here tonight, asked me to say some- 
perag about Quemoy and Matsu. So many 
Pera oy chi had so much to say on this 
exha that I think it has just about been 
usted. Surely there is nothing I can 
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add to what the really great minds have al- 
ready said about it. 

But lest you think I’m attempting to dodge 
stating my position on the issue I will say 
something on the subject. 

My position on Quemoy and Matsu is this: 
Back in January of this year, the Members 
of Congress by an overwhelming margin 
voted to give full authority for the decision 
on whether to defend Quemoy and Matsu to 
President Eisenhower. They did for more 
than one reason. Such a decision has his- 
torically and constitutionally been the pre- 
rogative of the President of the United 
States. 

Thus, from a constitutional standpoint his 
request for the Formosa resolution was un- 
necessary. Rather he made it from a psycho- 
logical standpoint of unity between the Con- 
gress and the President on whatever action 
he should take. 

The Congress made that overwhelming 
decision for another very important rea- 
son—the Senators and Representatives 
realized that no one but the President could 
be in possession of the necessary facts with 
which to make the decision, much less 435 
Representatives and 96 Senators in an area 
of unlimited debate. 

The President asked for advance congres- 
sional commitment to support whatever de- 
cision he made. The great majority of the 
Senators, however reluctantly, voted to give 
him that advance commitment. I did—and 
I expect to keep that commitment. I think 
every Senator who voted against the amend- 
ments that were offered concerning Quemoy 
and Matsu are bound by that commitment 
and estopped from trying to force the Presi- 
dent to a commitment either for or against 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu. 

I don’t think that they are estopped from 
voicing their personal opinions—but I don’t 
think they can in good conscience try to 
pressure the President into a commitment 
prior to such time as he decides to make his 
decision. 

You may say that such a position would 
be tantamount to the Senate delegating 
away its authority and responsibility. But 
that is not the case. In the first place, the 
authority is already vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the President. In the second place, 
the Senate and the House for that matter, 
did not shirk its responsibility on expressing 
such confidence in the President to make 
the decision—for the Senate and the House 
only specifically responded to the request 
of the President for the Formosa resolution. 

Had the Congress rejected the Presidential 
request, the repercussions around the world 
would have been obvious. 

For example, who would accuse Senator 
WALTER GEORGE of dodging responsibility in 
the Formosa resolution. Who would accuse 
him of abjectly surrendering and delegating 
power that he should not to the President? 
Yet, it was Senator Greorce who led the fight 
for passage of the Formosa resolution. 

Yes; and it was Senator GEORGE who rose 
above partisanship and said that the deci- 
sion was rightly that of President Eisen- 
hower and that both sides should stop trying 
to pressure the President. 

Yes; my position. on the Quemoy-Matsu 
issue is simply this: The decision is properly 
that of the President, not only constitution- 
ally but also from a practical standpoint. 
There is no Representative or Senator who 
knows as much about the facts and condi- 
tions surrounding the controversy as does 
President Eisenhower. No Representative 
or Senator could possibly know. There is no 
Representative or Senator as equipped with 
the objectivity and freedom from future po- 
litical ambitions as President Eisenhower for 
making a nonpolitical decision on the issue. 

Finally, I ask you if there is anyone who 
can match the military genius of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the man who led us to victory 
in World War II? Would you pit the eval- 
uation and judgment of anyone on this 
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military situation against the judgment of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? Would you pit the 
judgment of anyone on the foreign-relations 
consideration of this issue against that of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? 

Well, I wouldn’t. And I certainly wouldn't 
presume to say that I have access to enough 
information to second-guess the President 
and commander of our victorious World War 
II forces. 

Instead, I say that he is best equipped to 
make the decision—to make it whenever he 
deems it wisest to—that I place full confi- 
dence in him and that I shall support him 
in his decision and the timing of it. 

WALTER GEORGE, the dean of the Senate 
and a member of the opposition party to the 
President, has said it so frequently, abun- 
dantly, and eloquently that frankly Į think 
it needs no elaboration. 

Now, that leads me into a point that I do 
want to make with you. First, let me ob- 
serve that the 15th of April has come and 
gone—and the Chinese Communists have 
not made an attempt to take Quemoy and 
Matsu, contrary to the gloomy military pre- 
dictions that we heard a short time ago. 
That doesn’t mean they won't at any time. 

But here is demonstrative proof of the 
wisdom and knowledge of the President. He 
disagreed with the militarists who were mak- 
ing that prediction. Time has proved he 
was right and the militarists wrong. 

I, for one, am weary of either militarists 
on one side or politically motivated groups 
on the other side trying to pressure the 
President to their concept of foreign policy, 
a field in which they obviously are not 
qualified. I am weary of the Quemoy-Matsu 
matter being made a political football. 

I do not mean that the President is im- 
mune to criticism and political attack from 
political opponents. Nor do I mean that 
the militarists are barred from making vig- 
orous suggestions and recommendations to 
him. But I do mean that this is no time 
for politics, under the guise of patriotism, 
on the part of civilians and civilian groups, 
And I do mean that it is not for militarists, 
on the other side, to usurp policymaking 
powers. Their mission is to carry out the 
policy decisions of the President—not to 
formulate them. 

This is a time for cool heads—not hot- 
heads. This is a time for calm, considered 
judgment—not bellicose talk. This is a 
time for realistic optimism—not belligerent 
pessimism. This is no time for militaristic 
badgering of the civilian head of our Gov- 
ernment, 

Now is not the time for making political 
hay on such a vital 1955 national security 
issue in and out of Congress with partisan 
speeches aimed at the 1956 political cam- 
paign. 

Now is not the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their political party. 

Now is the time for all good men and 
women to come to the aid of their country 
with nonpartisan, optimistic, and positive 
thinkinz—like Senator WALTER GEORGE. 

And there is no better time for you editors 
to respond to such a call than now. I am 
fully confident you will, as you have in the 
past. 


The Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
Schism of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
just read with great interest the account 
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in the spring, 1955, issue of the journal, 
Minnesota History, of ‘“The Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party Schism in 1948,” by 
Dr. G. Theodore Mitau of Macalester 
College in St. Paul. This struggle in 
which the Junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and his loyal as- 
sociates so completely and successfully 
thwarted the determined efforts of the 
so-called Progressives and their Com- 
munist Party allies to take over the Dem- 
ocratic-Farmer-Labor Party in their 
State is an important milestone in the 
drive of true American liberals to expose 
and to block the maneuvers of the Com- 
munists for power in America. The ac- 
count of these events confirms the basic 
good sense, loyalty, and devotion to 
democracy of the vast majority of 
Americans. But it also serves as a timely 
reminder of the need for vigilance, dis- 
cernment, and positive action like that 
displayed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota and his associates, to defeat the 
agents of the foreign tyranny and their 
misguided party-liners whenever they 
try to infiltrate political parties or other 
legitimate organizations. 


Mr. President, in order that others may 
read of this significant 1948 battle in 
Minnesota, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from Dr. Mitau’s article from 
Minnesota History be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DEMOCRATIC-FARMER-LABOR PARTY 
SCHISM or 1948 


(G. Theodore Mitau) 


Behind the lively events of the Democrat- 
ic-Farmer-Labor Party schism of 1948 a long 
and complex background of political protest 
can be traced. As one writer has put it, 
Minnesota through most of its history has 
shown symptoms of political schizophrenia. 
On the one hand, it was the staid dowager, 
as reliably Republican as its down-east 
Yankee sisters; on the other, it had skittish 
moments during which it produced a brood 
of third parties or helped raise the radical 
offspring of its neighbors. Especially in pe- 
riods of economic depression, voices of 
agrarian and urban protest, often discordant 
and intense, have risen from the mining pits 
of the Mesabi Range, from the slaughter- 
houses and railroad shops of the cities, and 
from the debt-ridden farms of the Red River 
Valley to find expression in the platforms 
and conventions of Minnesota's third and 
minor parties. Through the Antimonopo- 
lists and the Greenback Party of the 1870's, 
and the Nonpartisan League and the Farmer- 
Labor Party of the present century, this tra- 
dition of protest has continued to exert 
pressure on State politics. 


Along with other Midwestern States, Min- 
nesota witnessed the well-known patterns of 
protest, genuinely active, rich in condem- 
nation of the railroads, monopolies, and Wall 
Street, and proud of the righteous blasts 
from such tribunes of the people as Igna- 
tius Donnelly, A. C. Townley, Magnus John- 
son, and Floyd B. Olson. The quest for 
success at the polls, which would translate 
platform and program into actual public 
policy, caused leaders of the Populist move- 
ment to experiment with various types of 
political tactics. At times it led them to 
support a major party contestant, such as 
John A. Johnson, who ran for governor on 
the Democratic ticket in 1904, and Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Sr., candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor in the pri- 
maries of 1918; at other times it led them to 
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advocate fusion with emerging national par- 
ties, as in 1912 and 1924; and in other cam- 
paigns, like that in 1892, all fusion attempts 
were spurned and Donnelly was called upon 
to head a State Populist ticket as that party’s 
candidate for governor. During the dark, 
unhappy days of the depression in the 1930s 
the voices of protest rose to a crescendo. 
In their commitment to left-wing radical- 
ism, the Farmer-Labor platforms of that 
period are perhaps unmatched by those of 
any other American party which has been 
successful at the polls. 

But even in the perilous 1930’s, when the 
party had the popular Governor Olson to 
argue on its behalf, Farmer-Labor policies 
seemed to have reached the limits of their 
acceptability. Olson’s legislative program 
encountered major modification, some fea- 
tures incurring intense hostility and some 
meeting with outright defeat. This hap- 
pened, moreover, in sessions like those of 1933 
and 1937, when Olson’s party had control of 
the lower house of the legislature. Then in 
1938 the electoral fortunes of Farmer-Labor 
protest reached a new low. Governor Elmer 
Benson was swept out of office by Harold 
Stassen, the relatively unknown county at- 
torney from South St. Paul, after a cam- 
paign which stressed charges of administra- 
tive incompetence, corruption, and blindness 
to Communist infiltration. The wave of 
popular indignation left Benson with a 
mere 387,263 votes to the amazing and over- 
whelming total of 678,839 for the Republican 
Party’s nominee. 

The Farmer-Labor Party lost its one-time 
broad popular support, according to one 
scholar, largely because it could not combat 
the undermining tactics used by internal 
quarreling factions, and because it failed to 
provide necessary policy direction through 
executive and legislative leadership. The 
same writer concludes his analysis of the 
great debacle of 1938 with the observation 
that “the next 6 years were to see the final 
disintegration of the Farmer-Labor Party, 
culminating in its virtual extinction when 
it was fused with the Democratic Party in 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party”; and 
he describes “the fusion of 1944” as “simply 
the requiem for a death that had occurred in 
1938.” 

What, in retrospect, can be inferred from 
these events? Most populist movements 
have been motivated by an urge to broaden 
the base of sociopolitical and economic 
privilege through such state interventions 
as a particular grievance seemed to demand. 
What these movements lacked in the doc- 
trinate qualities of a European pattern of 
challenge was counterbalance by the Ameri- 
can tradition of practical and selective state 
intervention. 

Most of this protest, then, was genuine, 
necessary, creative. Especially relevant in 
a study of the fortunes of the protest tradi- 
tion after the Democratic-Farmer-Labor fu- 
sion in 1944, however, is the fact that some 
of the protest lacked these qualities. Largely 
through union infiltration, the long arm of 
the Third Internationale seemed at times to 
reach all the way to the North Star State 
when efforts to exploit real grievances and to 
confuse, disrupt, and subvert the democratic 
processes were made in Minnesota. The fu- 
sion of the Democratic and Farmer-Labor 
Parties in 1944 did not, and perhaps could 
not, eliminate this numerically small, but 
quite vociferous, segment of left-wing Marx- 
ist radicals. As a matter of fact, the very 
presence of some of these radicals within 
the ranks of the Farmer-Laborites had 
caused many old-line Democrats and inde- 
pendents to oppose earlier attempts at fusion. 

The attitude of the Democratic Party, and 
more particularly its so-called liberal New 
Deal wing, toward the political far left pre- 
sented a major ideological problem not only 
for Minnesotans but for the Nation as a 
whole. The problem was intensified after 
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the congressional elections of 1946. Two 
mutually antagonistic groups crystallized 
into organizations by the spring of 1947. On 
the left, the Progressive Citizens of America 
emerged from a fusion of the National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee and the In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. On the right ap- 
peared the Americans for Democratic Action. 

With spokesmen like Henry A. Wallace for 
the left and such well-known New Dealers as 
Leon Henderson, Chester Bowles, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and Frankiin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., on the right, the issues soon became 
clearly drawn. The rightwing non-Com- 
munist liberal Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion supported the Marshal plan, and Presi- 
dent Truman’s Greco-Turkish aid program; 
the Progressive Citizens of America held 
these to be unwarranted circumventions of 
the United Nations, conceived in support of 
European forces of reaction and fascism. 
Whereas the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion approved most of Truman's domestic, se- 
curity, and defense measures, the Progressive 
Citizens of America considered them entirely 
inadequate halfway measures of a party 
which was doing little better than the Re- 
publicans. This clash of ideology and policy, 
debated at great length throughout the Na- 
tion and in Congress, was personified locally 
by Mayor Hubert Humphrey of Minneapolis, 
a national leader of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Orville Olson, chairman of the 
Independent Voters of Minnesota, and ex- 
Governor Elmer Benson, a leading figure in 
the Progressive Citizens of America. 

Wallace himself left the National Demo- 
cratic Party after a now famous declaration 
on December 29, 1947, in which he denounced 
Truman and his program. Nevertheless, 
Benson and his Minnesota friends apparently 
decided early in 1948 that it would be polit- 
ically wiser to work through the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party than to revert to the 
more traditional pattern of third-party poli- 
tics. Speaking in Chicago at the second an- 
nual convention of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, the former Minnesota governor 
declared, “if we retain control of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party at the State con- 
vention, Wallace will be the nominee and we 
will present him at the National Democratic 
Convention. * * * If President Truman 
runs in Minnesota, he’ll have to run as an 
independent, or however he wants to label 
it.? 

Thus plans were made to push Wallace in 
Minnesota not as a third-party candidate, 
but as a regular Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
nominee whose name would go on the party 
ballot after his faction had captured the 
State party machinery. When the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor State central committee 
met on February 20, the battle for control of 
the precincts began to take shape. The 
Humphrey-led rightwing asserted its 3-to-1 
lead over the Benson faction by appointing 
exclusively from its own ranks the steering 
committee which was to make arrangements 
for the precinct caucuses and the county and 
State conventions. 


The hostility which the left wing felt for 
Mayor Humphrey and his followers is ex- 
pressed in an editorial in the Minnesota 
Leader, then the organ of the pro-Wal- 
lace Democratic-Farmer-Labor Association- 
“Your association,” it reads, “with the unsa- 
vory Americans for Democratic Action cre- 
ated nationally to serve as liberal window 
dressing for the Wall Streeters and milita- 
rists behind Truman and created in Minne- 
sota as a heaven for reactionary elements in 
the Democratic and Farmer-Labor Parties, 18 
another indication of the character of your 
associations.” It also accused the Minnecap®- 
lis mayor of close and friendly relations with 
the Cowles press and General Mills, and of 
conducting a reactionary administration of 
city affairs, and it told the mayor that “DY 
your associations and your record you hav? 
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Tuined any chance of your being an accept- 
able progressive candidate in the 1948 elec- 
tions.” In the same paper the State chair- 
Woman of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor As- 
SOciation charged Humphrey with the dis- 
Tuption of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party in the 1944 and 1946 elections, with dis- 
loyalty to the party chairman, with red bait- 
€ and with giving support to Churchill’s 
foreign policy. 
The leaders of the right wing answered in 
Minnesota Outlook, where they pub- 
lished this indictment of the Wallace-Ben- 
ton faction: “We are convinced that if the 
FL is to win support, it must remove from 
bositions of leadership all those who have 
tepresented or who have otherwise aided and 
abetted the program and tactics of the Com- 
Munist Party which believes—and in prog- 
tess toward a free world—but in the reaction 
of totalitarianism and suppression of indi- 
vidual freedom.” 
A bitterly contested battle of the two fac- 
Ons was to develop in the ranks of the 
Nnesota Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
the spring of 1948: The party workers 
ho were preparing for caucuses and conven- 
Ons knew that the survival of their respec- 
ve factions was at stake. The right wing 
Made a strong offensive move on April 18, 
When its steering committee, under the lead- 
&rship of Mayor Hamphrey and the present 
80vernor, Orville Freeman, announced that 
allace’s third-party supporters were dis- 
qualified from taking part in the regular 
mocratic-Farmer-Labor sessions. All 
nty chairmen who identified themselves 
on Wallace were asked to turn their cre- 
©ntials over to the next ranking Democratic- 
S er-Labor leader. In the meantime, the 
tate chairman for the Wallace group coun- 
2 this right-wing declaration by telling 
A Wallace fans who met in the St. Paul 
Uditorium that “regardless of talk about 
Ping them out,” they were, in fact, “le- 
aly entitled to participate in all DFL 
Ucuses and should do so en masse.” 
4s the factional fight grew in intensity, 
Charges and countercharges raised Demo- 
“Tatic-Farmer-Labor tempers to the boiling 
in t. Mayor Humphrey was quoted as say- 
ere that the third-party movement was part 
t & deliberate internatienal pattern to con- 
use honest liberals and to hobble the func- 
pening of democracy; that it was being used 
momha the purposes of the Russian police 
in te; and that, although most Minnesotans 
Ris e Wallace movement were non-Commu- 
in t, Communists and party-line followers 
ta Jt States were seeking with religious 
of aticism to promote a third party as part 
ai Moscow's strategy to split Americans into 
ma ectual groups fighting among them- 
ves, 
ti Wallace supporters, in the meantime, con- 
cola to attack the Marshall plan, Truman’s 
“War strategy, universal military train- 
lew and the reactionary nature of domestic 
Then 2 passed by the 80th Congress. 
thro S, they claimed, was a fight for peace 
ent ugh supporting Wallace as an independ- 
candidate. Wallace himself was quoted 
nista ng at Albuquerque that the Commu- 
De Support me because I say we can have 
Posit with Russia.” He further clarified his 


The Communists are in- 
Sarees in peace because they want a suc- 
Thee socialist experiment in Russia.” 
Nifica, factional battle reached its first sig- 
taue nt parliamentary stage in the precinct 
Mary on of April 30. Aside from the custo- 
ay į “tizenship and residence requirements, 
Caucus. is needed for participation in such a 

Under Minnesota law is the assurance 
Past vote (with the secret ballot pre- 
any external verification) of the 
of future affiliation with the party 
holding the caucus. When the re- 
these caucuses were finally tabulated, 
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the right wing claimed a clear numericial 
majority throughout the State. This claim 
was loudly protested by leaders of the Wal- 
lace-Benson faction. After the county con- 
ventions of May 14, the right wing claimed 
still another victory, pointing out that only 
161 of 402 State convention delegates had 
faced any contest at all, and that out of 76 
county delegations, 59 were definitely anti- 
Wallace, 5 probably pro-Wallace, 4 uncertain, 
and 8 contested. 

On May 23, members of the Wallace-Ben- 
son faction, which was still very active, tele- 
graphed Harold Barker, State chairman of 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party, de- 
manding that its delegates be allowed to 
participate in the State convention called 
for June 12 and 13 at Brainerd. Unless this 
demand was granted, they said, they would 
call their own convention in Minneapolis 
and would repudiate the Brainerd conven- 
tion as illegal and irregular. While the 
delegates were assembling at Brainerd, a tem- 
porary preconvention committee on creden- 
tials submitted a report giving a clear ma- 
jority to the right wing. It showed that of 
402 authorized delegates, 216 had been un- 
contested. Of the latter, 186 actually were 
present and ready to vote on the seating of 
the delegation.“ The committee arrived at 
these figures even before contested delega- 
tions from Hennepin, Ramsey, St. Louis, and 
other counties were seated. The Brainerd 
convention was to serve as a “political court 
of last appeal” at which the results of the 
bitter struggle between the right and left 
wings were finally determined. 

One left-wing leader, Orville Olson, pro- 
tested the convention’s opening proceedings 
and denounced what he felt to be its un- 
lawful and arbitrary conduct of business. A 
member of the incoming Hennepin County 
right-wing delegation replied by branding 
the Wallace “fringe” as “the Communist 
Party in action, a movement of revolutionary 
character,” by asserting that the ‘Wallace 
movement is not a third party in the true 
American sense [and by] inferring that it 
is serving the interests of Moscow.” Where- 
upon the convention voted “with an almost 
unanimous road” to seat the right-wingers 
from Hennepin County. 

The Wallace leaders thereupon held a 
hasty conference and decided to use the 
microphone in calling for a rump convention. 
When they were greeted by loud laughter 
and derisive cries, five of the group gathered 
on the sidewalk in front of the convention 
hall and solemnly held a meeting, with 
Francis M. Smith, of St. Paul, acting as chair- 
man. He appointed a secretary to keep min- 
utes, declared the meeting a rump conven- 
tion of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party, 
and then adjourned it to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Temple in Minneapolis, 
where a gathering of the left-wing faction 
was already in session. 

According to leaders of this group, 500 
delegates from 51 counties assembled for 
the Minneapolis convention. They listened 
eagerly as Benson termed the “program of 
Marshall, Forrestal, Dulles, Vandenberg and 
company the most gigantic international 
swindle of all time * * * intended to sup- 
press common people in every part of the 
world.” The convention then organized it- 
self into the Progressive Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor League and endorsed James M. Shields, 
of Minneapolis, for the United States Senate 
and Walter Johnson, of New York Mills, for 
governor. In addition, 5 nominees were 
named for the National House of Represent- 
atives, 11 presidential electors pledged to 
Wallace were agreed upon, and delegates were 
chosen to attend the convention of the Pro- 
gressive Party in Philadelphia in July. Asa 
final offensive stroke, the Minneapolis con- 
vention promptly presented its slate of presi- 
dential electors to the Minnesota secretary 
of State, claiming that since its group repre- 
sented the true Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
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ruling body, it was entitled to have its name 
placed on the ballot pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Minnesota election code. 

Attorneys for the right-wing Brainerd con- 
vention then prepared a petition urging the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court to order the 
secretary of state, as the respondent, to re- 
ject the slate of the Minneapolis group as 
false and fraudulent and to substitute that 
of the petitioners as the true and legal one 
of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party of 
Minnesota. The secretary of state, speaking 
through the attorney general, insisted that 
he had no facilities or authority to investi- 
gate or determine the truth or falsity of the 
conflicting representations, and asked the 
court to ascertain the facts and determine 
what course of action he should take with 
respect to accepting one or the other of the 
two certificates. 

If certain factional and legal complexities 
which have no direct bearing upon the prob- 
lem under discussion are overlooked, the 
case of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor State 
Central Committee, right wing, and others, 
versus Mike Holm, secretary of state, raised 
and answered three fundamental questions: 
First, are the qualifications of members of a 
legally called political delegate convention 
subject to judicial determination and re- 
view? Second, is the legality of such a con- 
vention’s actions affected by improper floor 
decisions? Third, does such an allegedly 
illegal action entitle disaffected members to 
withdraw from a convention, to terminate 
its legal life by so doing, and to resuscitate 
in a newly assembled convention such former 
authority as did exist? 

On September 2, 1948, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court handed down a unanimous de- 
cision in favor of the second slate, the Brain- 
erd right-wing convention thus receiving 
negative answers to the three main questions 
raised. 

The language of the court leaves little 
doubt that it was the intent of the Minne- 
sota judiciary so to construe applicable 
statutes that the affairs of party conventions, 
if correctly convened, are to be placed square- 
ly in the hands of their duly elected dele- 
gates. Theirs, and not the judiciary’s, is the 
responsibility for conducting the business of 
the party fairly and soundly. Legal theory 
at this point found itself in complete 
harmony with the well-established demo- 
cratic principle that political power should 
always be centered in those whose actions 
are subject at least theoretically to popular 
scrutiny and accountability. And this faith 
in popular sovereignty was destined to be 
reinforced and mathematically underscored 
by the results of the primary election of 
September 1948, when the rightwing nomi- 
nees were victorious in all the important 
contests except that in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. Even more significant 
were the results of the final election in 
November, which saw President Truman, 
then heading the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party ticket, garner 692,966 votes to the mere 
27,866 cast in Minnesota for the Progressive 
Party's candidate, Henry A. Wallace. The 
successful rightwing struggle for control in 
the precincts, and in county, district, and 
State conventions provided President Tru- 
man with the type of major party instru- 
mentality without which Minnesota’s 11 
electoral votes might well have gone to the 
Republican nominee. Not only the Presi- 
dent’s Minnesota victory, but Mayor Hum- 
phrey’s election to the Senate and the addi- 
tion of three Democratic-Farmer-Labor rep- 
resentatives to Congress, were hailed by 
rightwing leaders as direct results of the 1948 
party struggle. 

The outcome of the Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party schism of 1948—showing as it 
does that the will of the majority can be 
made to prevail over the concerted efforts of 
even a better disciplined, numerically small, 
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but closely knit party segment, serves to re- 
affirm faith in the vitality of the major party 
system. Most assuredly, lack of vigilance 
there as in other political activities can rob 
a free people of its treasured political heri- 
tage, should they ever grow weary of freedom 
or supinely take their liberties for granted. 
The intensity of the 1948 factional struggle 
within the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party 
and the resulting schism well illustrate vig- 
ilance and a willingness to do battle for the 
sake of political conscience, 


Annual Memorial Day Exercises—Revere 
Ladies Auxiliary Post, No. 940, Revere, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
at the annual Memorial Day exercises on 
Monday, May 30, 1955, Revere Ladies 
Auxiliary to Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Post No. 940, Re- 
vere, Mass.: 


On Memorial Day, through the miracle of 
remembrance, the dead seem to live again. 
So near, it seems, that we might almost 
touch them. 

The smile, the voice, the mannerisms of a 
loved one. i 

Faces from the past that are with us today. 

Visitors from eternity. 

Side by side with us, as surely as there is 
everlasting life beyond the grave. 

Through the tender and moving cere- 
monies of Memorial Day, we feel the pres- 
ence of those who once lived and breathed 
as we do. 

Joining with us for a few steps along the 
way, in the mystical reunion that gives us 
greater strength to face tomorrow. 

They come, whispering to us: “Be un- 
afraid to live up to the best that is in you. 
For brave men never die.” 

The bugle sounds “taps” over their graves, 
but the echo comes back to us like an an- 
swering voice. As if the dead were waking 
us from our earthly trance. Asking us to 
make each moment count, for God and 
humanity. 

We pause and listen. 

“Once we were like you, the living. 

“And then we left for distant battlefields 
- where we fought the fight from which there 
is no return. 

“In our last moments on this earth, we 
yearned for the country of our birth. 

“Reaching out a hand as if we might 
bridge the thousands of miles, reaching for 
home. 

“We who were about to die, remembered— 
friends and families and happy times. 

“Then, knowing we could never come back 
to the life that was, our last thoughts on 
earth were of you. 

“Of how you might fulfill our plans that 
somehow went astray. 

“Serene, at that final moment, knowing 
that you would go on building the house 
where freedom dwells. A house of prosperous 
cities and farms where every child can look 
forward to a life of greater opportunity to 
serve himself and others. Furnished with 
the love of home and neighborhood that 
makes a people strong and good. 

i “For we the dead have faith in you who 
ve.” 
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Their voices fade away like the gentle 
breeze that whispers among the leaves, and 
then is gone. 

But they did speak to us a moment ago— 
as they do, on every Memorial Day—ever 
reminding us of the great truths that gave 
birth to out Nation, and have nourished it 
through its young and wonderful history, 
up to now. 

The truths now in our keeping, for us to 
perpetuate with honor, or cast away—if we 
break faith with those who died. 

Not many miles from here, the first 
pioneers stepped ashore to build a brave new 
world out of the wilderness, enduring every 
hardship for the chance to be free. 

They suffered and died for this faith, that 
first grim winter in 1620. 

Slowly but surely, never yielding to doubt 
or difficulty, they worked hard to make a 
dream come true. 

They were men and women who wanted 
to succeed by their own efforts. 

Because they respected themselves, and 
respected their neighbors, they began to de- 
velop a system of government that would 
always be responsive to the will of the people. 

From the Minutemen of Concord and Lex- 
ington, to the career men of our Armed 
Forces today, the voluntary spirit is the key 
to our Nation’s greatness. 

From the Tories in the Revolution who 
sided with Britain; through the rebels and 
the carpetbaggers of the Civil War era, the 
profiteers of World War I, and the draft- 
dodgers of World War IIi—there were always 
a few who failed us, but they were a lonely 
few. 

The United States is strong, not because 
of the material things it inherits from the 
past, for there were no things left to them 
by others to help the men and women who 
landed at Plymouth Rock. Only their heads, 
and hands, and hearts. With these, they 
conquered the wilderness. 

Even as their more fortunate descendants 
of today must build character before all 
else. 

Honesty, truthfulness, intelligence, cour- 
age—these cannot be bought in the market 
place. 

They can only be developed, from within. 

In every emergency, our people can draw 
from this great reservoir of strength. 

Because the men and women who are so 
close to us in spirit on Memorial Day, were 
brought up in homes where examples in- 
spired them with deathless devotion to the 
principles of freedom. 

Where parents taught their children that 
the honor of their immortal souls should 
never surrender to material temptations. 

In 1955, there is national concern about 
the problem of juvenile delinquency; of 
boys who have become cowardly bullies, and 
of girls who disgrace themselves. Bringing 
heartache to their parents, and danger to 
the life of the community. 

And we ask, “Where, and how, did they 
lose themselves?” 

Running away from the sound traditions 
that have moulded youngsters into good citi- 
zens since the beginnings of our Nation. 

Perhaps we must share part of the blame, 
because, in our pursuit of material ends, we 
have neglected to provide them with the 
right example. 

Too busy to be the living embodiment of 
those virtues that we remember today. 

As the dead would say: “To you we pass 
the torch. Be yours to hold it high.” 

Most of our youngsters are strong and true, 
building the wholesome lives that are a 
continuation of all that is best in our past. 
Trying to guide the delinquent few of their 
own generation to the right road again. 

A nation may become rich and powerful, 
but if it is careless of its moral fiber, the 
dry rot of decay has already set in. 

On Memorial Day we pay tribute to those 
who shunned the easy way, they met and 
conquered the sternest test of manhood, 
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Some we knew by name, because they oncé 
lived in the neighborhood where we grew Up- 
Others we memorized from our study 

American history. 

One—who is the symbol of all—rests in 
the tomb of the unknown soldier—at Arling“ 
ton National Cemetery close to the Nation's 
Capitol. 

We bow our heads in reverence to their 
immortal faith and courage. 

For the miracle cord of memory unites 
them with us, and with the children of 
today, who will grow up to become tbe 
responsible Americans of tomorrow. 

And we pray that we may become worthy 
of our kinship with the heroes of Bunker Hill, 
Gettysburg, the charge at San Juan Hill 
Chateau-Thierry, Bastogne, Iwo Jima, Heart- 
break Ridge, who gave beyond all giving 
that freedom might live. 

So close to us in spirit on this day, whis- 
pering to us: “Be unafraid to live up to thé 
best that is in you, for brave men never die. 


Scope of Communist Activity in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent that a broadcas 
of May 23, 1955, by the distinguish 
Commentator, Edward P. Morgan, b 
printed in the Appendix of the RecoR?: 
Mr. Morgan broadcasts over the networ 
of the American Broadcasting Syste™ 
for the American Federation of Labor. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in thé 
REcorp, as follows: 

Where were you on the night of June 13, 
of the year say—1942? What was the name 
of the outfit that sponsored the lecture °? 
that European public health expert you at 
tended several years ago? Under certain ve 
real circumstances, wrong answers to suc 
questions could cost you your job or keeP 
you from getting one. People have lost z 
have been denied employment because, some 
how, by attending a lecture, by contributi 
to some cause, or by outright membership” 
their names have been linked with org 
zations comprising a black book called t 
Attorney General's list. 

In 1947, under the Truman administr- 
tion, the Attorney General was directed 
compile a list of organizations sup 
to be Fascist, totalitarian, Communistic, 
in any way subversive. The idea was to 
this in checking the loyalty of people working 
for the Government and people applying 
Federal jobs. 


Tonight before a convention of B'nai p'rith 
on Lake Kiamesha, N. Y., a member ~ 
Eisenhower administration who has beco™ 
its own severest critic on security policy’ 
Harry P. Cain, made an elaborate attack ° 
the Attorney General's list as vastly the 
leading and dangerously undermining jp. 
very security it was supposed to strength i 
This is the third time in 4 months that 
a Republican and ex-Senator from the a 
of Washington, has attacked the Gover, 
ment’s security program. This is the 
time that any administration official ral’ 
publicly attacked the Attorney Gene?’ 
list. Cain’s latest blast is significant to 
at least three reasons: He is in a position || 
know what he is talking about. An tbe 
hower appointee, he is a member of 


or 
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Subversive Activities Control Board, one of 
Whose functions is to help determine whether 
an organization is subversive or not, so he 

an open window, so to speak, onto the 
Operation of the Attorney General's list. In 

Senate, Cain was one of the young Re- 
Publicans of the extreme right, along with 
Senators McCartHy and JENNER: he says his 
Control board job has reoriented his think- 
ing. As the third point of significance, his 
Temarks tonight sharpen attention on the 
issue just 3 days before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee is due to launch 
an investigation of the whole security risk 
Program. 

The Attorney General's list, Cain charges, 
has become a tool of busybodies, super- 
Patriots, and vigilante groups, and in its 
Present form its information is unintelli- 
gible, misleading, and a threat to the 
Nation’s internal security. There are now 
275 organizations on 'the list, giving the 
impression, Cain says, that a host of sub- 
versives are working day and night, like 
termites, against the Nation’s good. In fact 
150 of those 275 are now extinct and Cain 
estimates that of the 125 left, not more 
than 20 or 30 can be reasonably assumed 
to be part and parcel of the Communist con- 
Spiracy. 

He doesn’t discount the treachery of com- 
Munism but he makes the point that we 
are needlessly overrating the scope of organ- 

Communist activity in the United 
States. The result: hysteria. As an ex- 
ample of the resulting excesses Cain cited 
the vicious pending legislation in Illinois 
Called the Broyles bills making membership 

listed groups subject. to penalties. ap- 
Proximately four times as severe as those the 
eral Government meted out to convicted 
mmunist conspirators. “By what means,” 
Cain asks, “has the State of Ilinois found 
t mere membership in a listed organiza- 

on is an evil or subversive thing in itself?” 


Cain also makes the shattering revelation 
that to his knowledge—and he’s in a posi- 
tion to know—no group on the Attorney 
General’s list has ever actually been given 
. à hearing by the Attorney General, either 
before or after being listed. We must look 
for a better way of doing things, he argues, 
than that. 

We shouldn't have to look far. The rules 
are spelled out pretty well—not in a black 

ne in a little tract called the Bill of 

ts. 


This is Edward Morgan, saying goodnight 
from Washington. 


Sugar for New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


to: LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

€xtend my remarks, I wish to include 

€ following editorial from the Worces- 

1 psp o egram, Worcester, Mass., May 11, 
; SUGAR FOR New ENGLAND 


cup eographically it is a long way from a 
iaraa sugar plantation to New England, but 
region cally they are close together. This 
~ n looks to Cuba as the cheapest and 
Ost reliable source of sugar for its candy- 
Mas, & Which employs 11,000 persons in 
Chusetts alone. 
è oe United States uses a total of about 
&mo On tons of raw sugar a year. Of this 
401 Unt, Cuba supplied in 1954 about 2,723,- 
tons. The remainder came from Hawaii, 
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Puerto Rico, the Virgin Isles, Philippines, 
and from this country’s own beet- and Cane- 
sugar producers in the South and West. 

American sugar growers are again restive, 
They are trying to increase their own quotas 
under the Sugar Act of 1948, and to reduce 
the Cuban quota. Year after year the 
domestic preducers have used political pres- 
sure to accomplish this. The supply of 
Cuban sugar imported here has been steadily 
dwindling. 

Cuban sugar interests quite properly are 
pointing out that destruction of their market 
simply means that Cubans won't have the 
dollars to buy American-made goods. And 
Cuba, believe it or not, has been Uncle 
Sam’s sixth best customer, buying $425 mil- 
lion worth of our goods every year. 

This isthe two-way-street concept in for- 
eign trade. The subpect also poses the same 
old dilemma. American beet and cane sugar 
interests want Uncle Sam's protection from 
foreign competition. New England sugar 
users don’t like that idea at all; they want 
to be able to buy plenty of Cuban sugar. 
But, at the same time, New England candy- 
makers don’t like the competition of for- 
eign candy, made principally in Great Brit- 
ain. They’d like a good high tariff on these 
candy imports. 


The Road Bill and Tribute to Senator 
Johnson of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
printed in one of Texas, most influential 
newspapers, the Wichita Falls Record- 
News Times. This editorial pays a well- 
deserved tribute to our Senate Demo- 
cratic leader for his fine work on the road 
bill and sets forth the most important 
reason for the passage of the Senate 
measure on that subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MORE ACCEPTABLE ROAD BILL 


The Democrats have come up with a far 
more acceptable highway bill and its passage 
in the Senate on voice vote should help the 
House make up its mind. 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, has 
pointed to two defects in the administra- 
tion’s proposal: It is strictly limited to ur- 
ban roads and it represents a windfall for 
bond houses through its financing scheme. 

“The measure which the Senate passed 
was a fair bill and a just bill,” Senator JoHN- 
SON said. “It took into account the needs 
of all elements in our population, including 
the farmers. Instead of ‘bonds for boule- 
vards’ it would provide good, hard-surfaced 
roads for our farmers and our urban popu- 
lation.” 

In time of war, it would not be difficult 
to say which roads would be of more serv- 
ice, superhighways linking cities as proposed 
in the Republican bill, or modern highways 
and excellent farm-to-market roads, as pro- 
posed in the Democratic version. The whole 
economy, not one segment of it, is of greater 
importance when the Nation has to defend 
itself. 

The Democratic bill offers the best solu- 
tion for highway improvement, for peace- 
time traffic and wartime needs. 
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Address by Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine, at Overseas Press Club 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there 
came to my attention recently an ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. Smirs] before 
the Overseas Press Club annual awards 
dinner on April 19, 1955, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. In this 
address she gave an account of what she 
found on her trip around the world. It 
is an interesting and illuminating ad- 
dress. I recommend it as good reading 
material for all. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH AT 

OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB ANNUAL AWARDS DIN- 

NER, APRIL 19, 1955, NEw YORK 


Mr. President, officers, directors, and mem- 
bers of the Overseas Club, and guests, there 
is the biblical saying of “The first shall be 
last and the last shall be first.” That saying 
is most probably prophetic of this phase of 
your 1955 awards dinner. For I am told 
that I have the honor of being the first wom- 
an to ever give the principal address at this 
famous dinner of yours. I shall probably be 
the last for I fear I shall be a disappointment 
to such a brilliant array of journalistic pun- 
dits and foreign correspondents. I beg of 
you not to let your disappointment preju- 
dice you against having women speakers in 
the future. 

Your very genial and affable president, 
Bob Considine—with whom I have served 
several times on the panel of “Who Said 
That’—in extending to me the honor of 
addressing you tonight suggested that you 
might be interested in my observations from 
two recent trips I made overseas. 

It is with considerable misgiving that I do 
so. For me to tell you of the overseas press, 
what I saw, and my impressions overseas, is 
like Gravel Gertie telling Marilyn Monroe 
how to be glamorous—or Republicans tell- 
ing Eisenhower how to win elections. 

During the past 6 months I made two 
overseas trips—the first last October, the 
second this past late February and early 
March—to 23 countries covering 50,000 miles. 
I made the trips in search of first-hand 
knowledge—knowledge that I wanted to get 
with my own eyes and ears instead of 
through the eyes and ears of someone else, 
They were unofficial, personal trips. 

Perhaps it was the adopted strains of jour- 
nalism in me—perhaps it was the fascination 
some politicians have for getting down to the 
grassroots and feeling the pulse of the pub- 
lic—but I wanted to try to get even a slight 
bit of that knowledge a Senator can’t get 
on an Official committee trip. 

For example, I talked with a Communist 
leader in France because I wanted to try to 
find out why he, a former Catholic, became 
a Communist, I thought I could get a better 
insight of how great might be the danger of 
France going Communist by talking to this 
man than in just receiving the official brief- 
ings that a senatorial committee would ordi- 
narily get. 

And in these past few years when too many 
of us have been afraid of our shadows and 
live in mortal fear that someone might call 
us a Communist or pro-Communist merely 
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because we had known at some time anyone 
who was even slightly nonconformist, what 
chances are there of a Senatorial committee 
Officially talking to a French Communist? 

In Germany I talked to an alleged Nazi— 
considered by many to be the political heir 
to Hitler—because I felt such a talk would 
give me a better feeling about the chances of 
fascism or nazism rising again to rule Ger- 
many. I am sure that I would not have had 
the opportunity to do it if I had been on an 
official committee trip. 

In talking with Molotov in Russia I stressed 
the fact that I was not in Russia on any offi- 
cial committee mission—I did so because I 
did not want anything I said or did to be 
interpreted or seized upon as a commitment 
by the United States Government. In all of 
my contacts there, both I and the American 
Embassy took great pains to see to it that 
the American Embassy had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with my contacts with the Rus- 
sians. 

In these two trips I think that I saw nearly 
all of the leaders of the world. But I talked 
with others than Government officials. In 
London I debated with radical Laborite 
Aneurin Bevan and Punch editor Malcolm 
Muggeridge as well as talking with historian 
Arnold Toynbee and Churchill and Eden. 

In Paris I talked with the leaders of all of 
the French major political parties, Socialist 
Mollet, General de Gaulle, Catholic Bidault, 
Communist Bonte as well as Mendes-France 
and Faure. 

I went to the common people spending 
parts of days with farm families in Russia, 
Japan, and France, a middle-class working 
family in London—the father of the family 
being a Turf accountant. I went through 
the stores in East Berlin. My assistant, Bill 
Lewis, inadvertently and involuntarily ac- 
commodated my search for knowledge when 
he spent a short time in am East Berlin jail 
on an unjustified arrest for which the East 
Berlin authorities later apologized. 

I went to schools in Russia, Thailand, and 
Turkey—to food markets in Thailand and 
Russia—to a refugee camp in Vietnam—to 
libraries in Burma and the Philippines—to 
nurseries in Formosa and Russia—to villages 
and community meetings in India, Spain, 
and Turkey—to sessions of legislatures and 
parliaments in the Philippines, Italy, and 
India—to a political convention in Great 
Britain—to a textile mill, a farmer’s rice mill, 
a medical dispensary in Formosa. I inspect- 
ed Chinese soldiers in the field in a whipping, 
dusty wind in the southern part of Formosa. 

These are a few of the things I did on my 
trips which brought down upon me bitter 
denunciation from the Communist press in 
Russia. They called me an Amazon war- 
monger hiding behind a rose. 

America and Americans are far better liked 
and respected throughout the world than 
Ithought. Perhaps we are not liked as much 
as we want to be liked. But I am sure that 
we are much better liked abroad than the 
American publie realizes. 

Many people and many nations may have 
some concern about us. They may fear that 
we are impetuous, immature on world di- 
Pplomacy, too impatient and too inclined to 
fly off the handle, so to speak. But they still 
respect and like us, 

They do because they recognize that while 
our impatience can be a weakness, it has 
surely been a great source of strength in 
the past. They know that it was partily on 
impatience that we built our Nation into 
the greatest and most powerful country in 
the history of the world. We were not con- 
tent to let nature take its course at a slow 
speed. 

They know deep down in their hearts that 
tied inalterably with our impatience has been 
our generosity. We were impatient with the 
rate of recovery in Western Europe, but we 
were generous. So our impatience and gen- 
erosity produced the Marshall plan that 
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literally took Western Europe up off the flat 
of its back and on to its feet so that it could 
begin to stand alone. 

They know that this combination of im- 
patience and generosity defeated communism 
and stopped the Communists dead in their 
tracks in Western Europe. 

They know that if we had not been im- 
patient for Western Europe to get off the 
financial crutch we have provided until she 
could walk again on her own feet that she 
would never have learned to walk on her 
own feet again. 

They can see now that our refusal to give 
the unlimited patience to Russia they advo- 
cated, that our adherence to impatience has 
produced NATO, the London and Paris 
pacts—and more recently literally forced 
Russia into the position of at long last agree- 
ing to an Austrian peace treaty. 

They know that our impatience with 
France’s rejection of the very EDC she origi- 
nally proposed—that such impatience on our 
part finally brought France, to her senses 
and to ratification of the proposed rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, 

They know that our impatience with 
Italy’s procrastination on the goal of self- 
reliance and less dependence on American 
economic aid is gradually bringing Italy to- 
ward the self-respecting position to which 
she aspires. 

They know that our impatience with the 
way things were going in the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean led to the Greek and Tur- 
key aid programs—one or the boldest and 
wisest acts in all of the history of our foreign 
policy. 

They know that on the western end of the 
Mediterranean our impatience has led to the 
establishment of bases in Spain and that we 
have realistically taken Spain as an ally. 

In short, they know that our impatience 
in the form of the Marshall plan, aid. to 
Greece and Turkey, the London and Paris 
pacts, NATO, and association with Spain has 
literally secured Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean from the once seemingly 
overwhelming Communist threat in those 
areas. 

And they know that our growing impa- 
tience with developments in Asia has led to 
the commitment of the defense of Formosa; 
to the building up of the strength of Japan, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand; to 
a heroic, if seemingly hopeless, task of sal- 
vaging what is left of Vietnam, and to the 
formation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

What they really fear is that we may be- 
come so impatient with the cold war that we 
will start a hot war. Their fear is not sur- 
prising. It is understandable when one 
reads the various bellicose and contradictory 
panoe statements made here almost every 

ay. 

But what they don’t understand is that 
our President himself is impatient, impa- 
tient with such bellicose talk. Recently he 
gave them a demonstration of that not by 
mere words but rather by his specific act of 
cracking down on those in his administra- 
tion who were indulging in war talk. 

Perhaps it is this sort of thing which ex- 
plains the way that leaders and people in for- 
eign nations regard President Eisenhower in 
a separate light from the bulk of the other 
leaders in our country. They are convinced 
of his dedication to peace; of his patience 
with trying everything to achieve peace; of 
his intolerance with everything that smacks 
of war. 

But they themselves have evidenced a type 
of impatience. with President Eisenhower, 
They want him to exercise more world lead- 
ership. During my October trip people re- 
peatedly said to me that they wished Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would give the world more 
vigorous leadership and that they were al- 
most hungry for him to do so and that they 
would quickly follow, 
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During my February trip I found a change 
in this attitude. Now people in the various 
countries are encouraged by the manner in 
which President Eisenhower has been assert- 
ing world leadership. They want him to 
continue to do it and in even greater degree. 

I, too, have my points of impatience— 
justified or not—based upon what I saw and 
heard on my trips. But before I get to those, 
I would like to give you some of my capsule 
comments on some of the nations, 


WESTERN GERMANY 


The brightest spot for us in Europe is 
Western Germany. The free German people 
have done an amazing comeback job. West- 
ern Germany will steadily become the back- 
bone of our resistance to communism in 
Europe, 

BRITAIN 

While Britain is a trusted ally, she is & 
tired ally whose shrinking empire creates an 
economic weakness that makes her more vul- 
nerable to economic compromises with that 
modern colonial power, Communist Russia, 
and all of her satellite colonies. 


FRANCE 


France's heart is good—but her will is 
weak. She has not toughened up under ad- 
versity like Western Germany has. 


ITALY 


Italy’s people are perhaps the most friendly 
of all to us. But Italy’s Government is not 
learning fast enough how to throw away the 
economic crutch of American aid and stand 
on her own feet. 

RUSSIA 


If there is any perceptible change in Rus- 
sia, it may be in her recent reversal of stand 
on the proposed Austria Peace Treaty—an 
indication that Russia feels we have gotten 
so strong in Europe that her tough talk, 
bluffs, and dilatory tactics will no longer pro- 
duce the results she desires—but rather that 
she will have to start giving in a little in the 
future. 

The most important thing about Russia 18 
to distinguish between the Russian common 
people and their rulers in the Kremlin, The 
common people of Russia are neither for nor 
against communism—they are simply re- 
signed to it—with no enthusiasm to resist it 
or defend it. 

Actually the position of the commo® 
people of Russia on communism is a policy 
coexistence—they merely coexist with com 
munism. In other words, the status 
communism with the great mass of Russia? 
people is summed up simply in two words 
“internal coexistence.” 


JAPAN 


Coming out of the occupation status, Japa? 
is like the teen-ager anxious to show his 
independence from his foster parents, UN” 
less Japan sells her goods to us at the sacri- 
fice of our higher-waged labor and indus 
tries, she will turn to her historical and 
traditional enemy, Russia, and her cultural 
cousin, China, for trade. 

Japan is clearly the industrial pearl of the 
Orient most coveted by agricultural R 
China and Russia, 


FORMOSA 


The hope of the free Chinese is in tbe 
pulse beat of Chiang Kai Shek. When Chi- 
ang goes, all their hopes go for retaking th® 
mainland, But Chiang will never have the 
chance to retake China unless the Chines?® 
Communists attempt to take Formosa and 
the United States is drawn into an expand 
conflict. The question is what will happe? 
to Formosa when Chiang is gone—and m 
pointedly what will happen to our person” 
alized foreign policy on Nationalist China? 

INDIA 

India is Nehru—at least for the present: 
His neutralist policy on communism is CO2” 
fusing. Nehru successfully fights and 4°- 
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feats the Communists internally in India. 
But externally he is quite friendly with 
Communist China and Communist Russia— 
and he says he admires Communism but 
deplores its methods. l 

We have vacillated too much between the 
extremes of lavishly catering to Nehru and 
bluntly offending him. Neither approach 
will win his respect or friendship. He as- 
Pires to be the leader of Southeast Asia and 
he has realized his aspiration to a certain 
degree—at least enough for us to be smart 
enough to seek his opinion and advice about 
Asian matters. If we should show him that 
Courtesy on the Presidential level as well as 
Ambassadorial level, I feel he would cooperate 
more with us, 

BURMA 


In a smaller edition, the same things 
Can be said about U Nu of Burma that are 
Said about Nehru: He has fought and de- 
feated the Communists inside Burma—de- 
Spite his relatively friendly attitude toward 
Red China and Russia. Some people make 
the mistake of considering him a puppet and. 
disciple of Nehru. He is not. 

He is an independent little man—just as 
Burma is an independent little nation that 
has come through the greatest internal strife 
of any of the Southeast Asia nations with 
Growing strength and with having rejected 
Communism, 

EGYPT 


For the time being Egypt is Nasser, an 
alert, intelligent young soldier who has had 
& successful career of conniving. I do not 
Mean connivance in a disparaging form—for 
Surely his internal conniving has been for 
the great improvement of Egypt. 

But he now find himself in a political 
arena larger than Egypt—he can be a pow- 
erful leader in the Middle East but not 

ough external connivance, 

I think he ultimately wants Egypt to be 
aligned with the United States but that he 
feels he will have to lead his people grad- 
ually away from their suspicions about 

erican foreign policy being designed to 
e over where Britain leaves off on colon- 


SPAIN 

Spain is a source of strength to our side 
©n the western end of the Mediterranean. 
We never have to worry about Spain being 
©Pposed to communism. But prejudice 
against Spain’s neutrality in World War II 

blocked her admission to NATO because 
Some believe her neutrality was benevolently 
favor of Hitler and Mussolini. 

This doesn’t make sense. It is not real- 
ism on mutual security. Western Germany 
Under Hitler and Italy under Mussolini were 
active enemies in World War II against us 
and our western allies—but that has not 
Prevented Western Germany and Italy from 

ing admitted to NATO. If we can do ‘that 
With former active enemies like Germany 
and Italy, then why can't we do the same in 

© interest of real mutual security with a 
Sain that was not an active enemy but 

ather a neutralist? 
TURKEY 

In some respects the biggest inspiration 
PA all that I saw and heard on my trips 
eee in Turkey. That tough little country 

at neighbors on to Russia and lives under 

© very threatening shadow of the giant 
ee lan bear. The Turks have refused to 
rit the Russian Communist freighten or 
m o Mmidate them. They have defied Com- 
Unist threats- 
past aid to Turkey was one of the 
miegs foreign policy investments we ever 
divia, in mutual security. It paid off real 
Part ends in combatting communism in that 
It is Of the world where Europe meets Asia. 
sulta in sharp contrast to the uncertain re- 
i With countries like Yugoslavia. In our 
on a loans we had better concentrate more 
like hg te like Turkey and less on nations 
Ugoslavia. 
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Now to my points of impatience. First, I 
am impatient with all the talk of gloom and 
pessimism. It is true that in these troubled 
times we must be realistic and face un- 
pleasant facts. But should we permit such 
realism to degenerate into a phobia of pessi- 
mism? Should we permit such realism to 
blind us to justified optimism? Have we 
reached the point where it is fashionable, 
either politically or journalistically, to be ex- 
cessively pessimistic? 

I have listed some accomplishments in 
Overseas areas which justify considerable 
optimism on our part. I have spoken of 
achievements which should create great con- 
fidence in our Nation and our allies. In our 
adherence to realism, it is only realistic to 
remember the causes for optimism as well as 
the causes for pessimism. For pessimism is 
not the synonym for realism. 

To put it one way, realism is nothing more 
than a proper balance between optimism and 
pessimism. But today there is too much of 
a misconception of realism—not enough con- 
sideration given to justified optimism for a 
proper balance. 

Iam impatient with the manner in which 
we just wring our hands and fret about the 
way in which the Communists exploit Asian 
and African hate of colonialism instead of 
doing the obviously most effective thing in 
combatting communism in Asia. 

You know what that obvious move is— 
merely to show to the Asians that com- 
munism is, as I stated last month in my re- 
port to Maine weekly newspapers, actually 
Russian colonialism—that communism is 
the modern day colonialism—that Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Red China are nothing 
less than Communist colonies of Russia— 
and that Russia seeks to make a Communist 
colony out of every Asian country and every 
country in the world. 

I am impatient with the manner in which 
we seem to be unable to cope with talk of 
coexistence. We could throw such talk right 
back at the Communists with one simple ob- 
servation. We could observe that the little 
people of Russia knew most about coexist- 
ence since their own attitude about com- 
munism at home in Russia is merely one of 
internal coexistence. 

We could say to them, as Menderes of Tur- 
key has said, “If you really believe in co- 
existence, why don't you stop trying to grab 
off country after country? Why don't you let 
them coexist instead of demanding that they 
exist only as you dictate? 

I am impatient with the greatly professed 
fears about the Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung. Instead of muddling in pessim- 
ism about that conference, let us look at the 
opportunities we actually have on this con- 
ference. After all we do have a few friendly 
countries attending that conference—Thai- 
land, Turkey, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Ethiopia, and Japan. 

They will not be mere mutes there. They 
will talk realistically and constructively. 
They may be outnumbered—but they will be 
heard. 

We should not stop with reliance upon 
them to carry the responsibility for the free 
half of the world. The point is that we 
should not be trembling mutes ourselves. 
We should seize upon a golden opportunity 
of taking advantage of this conference. 

We should broadcast a message beamed 
directly at Bandung that we approve of the 
conference in the objective of raising the 
world prestige and position of the people of 
Asia and Africa, that we are in full accord 
with their opposition to colonialism; and 
that we support their aspirations for inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 

Yes, instead of pouting and fretting with 
a negative attitude, we should seize the 
initiative with such a positive and direct 
approach. We should show them that we 
are the opponents of colonialism; that the 
Communists are the present-day advocates 
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of colonialism; and that such Russian co- 
lonialism would have decisions concerning 
New Delhi, Rangoon, Cairo, Jakarta, Saigon, 
Adis Ababa, and Johannesburg made in Mos- 
cow by the men in the Kremlin instead of 
each of those cities. 

We should warn them that attempts by 
the Communists to have this conference re- 
sult in banding brown men together to hate 
and fight white men are but another step 
in the Communist evil design and pattern of 
“confuse, divide, and conquer.” For proof 
we need only to point out the obvious fact 
that through the “confuse, divide, and con- 
quer” pattern, Moscow now makes the deci- 
sions for Prague, Budapest, Warsaw, Hanoi, 
and Peiping. 

I am impatient with the continued block- 
ing of the admission of Spain to NATO, 
When we take Western Germany and Italy, 
who were our active enemies in World War 
II, into NATO and exclude Spain, a bitter 
enemy of communism, one wonders if NATO 
really is for the purpose of mutual security 
and defense against aggressive communism. 

The time has come when our leadership 
in world affairs must increase in boldness 
and firmness if we are to cope successfully 
with the threat to the freedom of the world. 

The time has come when the very basis 
of our foreign policy must change. It must 
shift from the past negative basis of fear— 
fear of Russia—to a positive basis of con- 
fidence in ourselves and nations friendly to 
us. We have every reason for confidence in 
ourselves. We should start acting that way 
instead of induling in pessimism. 

We must start charting our course in the 
confident realism that we are the greatest 
Nation in the world—and the world's great- 
est hope for peace—that we are through with 
letting Russia scare us—that we are plenty 
capable of taking care of ourselves—and that 
we must strive for positive construction in- 
stead of fear-minded, negative defensive- 
ness that stresses countermoves instead of 
maintaining the initiative. 


Academic Freedom Week | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 22, 1955, the students of Columbia 
University observed National Academic 
Freedom Week. I have received a letter 
from the chairman of the Academic 
Freedom Week committee telling of this 
observance, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 10, 1955. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: April 22, 1955, 
marked the conclusion of the celebration of 
the first National Academic Freedom Week 
on the Columbia University campus. 

The week was sponsored by 16 campus or- 
ganizations. The activities of the week in- 
cluded a forum sponsored by the coordinat- 
ing committee, discussions sponsored by the 
individual participating organizations, and a 
reaffirmation of the Bill of Rights. 

We sent the following letter to President 
Eisenhower: 
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“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Two weeks ago the 
students and faculty of Columbia University 
celebrated Academic Freedom Week under 
the auspices of the National Student’s Asso- 
ciation. One of the highlights of the week 
was the signing of a scroll reaffirming our 
faith in the Bill of Rights. Over 1,200 stu- 
dents and faculty put their signatures on 
the scroll. 

“Only if these rights are preserved may 
members of the educational community in- 
quire, explore, and discuss without hesitation 
or fear. 

“As president emeritus of the university 
and President of the United States, we feel 
that you would be gratified to know of the 
response to our activities. We are, therefore, 
enclosing the petitions. The larger scroll 
will be sent under separate cover. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

Because of the importance of our activities 
and the interest they generated, particularly 
the signing of the scroll, we would greatly 
appreciate your reading this entire letter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
JUNE FISHER, 
Bernard College NSA Representative, 
Chairman, Academic Freedom 
Week Committee. 


Decline in Racial Bias in Western States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Gladwyn Hill, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, May 29, entitled “Survey Reveals 
Marked Decline in Racial Bias in West- 
ern States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURVEY REVEALS MARKED DECLINE IN RACIAL 
BIAS IN WESTERN STATES 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, May 28.—While controversy 
seethes about desegregation in public schools 
below the Mason-Dixon line, unspectacular 
but marked progress is being made toward 
elimination of racial discrimination in the 
West. 

This was indicated this week in a New 
York Times survey of interracial relations 
in 13 far western States. 

In few sections of the West can it be said 
that all the principal minority groups—Ne- 
groes, Indians, and people of Oriental and 
Spanish lineage—enjoy full equality with 
other people in public activities. 

But in a few of the States and many locali- 
ties the situation comes remarkably close 
to full equality. And there are widespread 
indications of steady improvement. 

Among the 13 States, 8 legislatures in their 
current sessions have enacted measures 
aimed at reducing discrimination. 

Washington strengthened its fair employ- 
ment practices law and eliminated racial 
questions on drivers’ license applications. 

California outlawed discriminatory auto- 
mobile insurance terms. This week, for the 
first time in many attempts, an FEPC bill 
won approval by the State assembly, al- 
though its enactment is considered unlikely. 

Arizona passed an FEPC law covering pub- 
lic works only. 
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Wyoming repealed an old, unused statute 
that permitted Negro segregation in some 
public schools. 

New Mexico and Montana both enacted 
measures ordering racial equality in places 
of public accommodation (hotels, restau- 
rants, taverns, theaters, etc.), although they 
carried no enforcement machinery. Colorado 
strengthened its 4-year-old FEPC law. 

North Dakota repealed a law against inter- 
racial marriage. 

On the negative side, bills guaranteeing 
equality in places of public accommodation 
failed in Nevada and Arizona and measures 
to repeal bans on interracial marriage failed 
in Idaho and Colorado. 

The survey found that— 

Racial discrimination generally is worse 
in hinterland areas and small towns than 
in more developed districts. 

In progressive areas first-class establish- 
ments, such as hotels and restaurants, tend 
to take the lead in racial tolerance while the 
second-rate institutions cling to prejudicial 
treatment. In discriminatory areas the sit- 
uation is the reverse. 

Discrimination does not always go hand 
in hand with large minority populations. 
(In Nevada, where there are less than 10,000 
Negroes, discrimination is much worse than 
in California, where there are more than 
500,000.) 

The West does not bear out the saying, 
“You can’t legislate tolerance.” A State’s 
statutory expressions on discrimination are 
not necessarily an indicator of actual condi- 
tions. But where efforts are made to enforce 
such laws discrimination has lessened, and 
some of the most conspicuous progress 
against discrimination has been made in 
States where there has been strongest legis- 
lative pressure. 

The 13 States contain about one-eighth 
of the Nation’s population. The area has 
some 20 million people. In it are about 
600,000 of the Nation’s 15 million Negroes 
(as of the 1950 census), about half of its 
Indians (some 200,000 of them), and about 
180,000 people of Chinese and Japanese line- 
age. A large portion of the Nation’s approxi- 
mately 3 million Spanish-speaking people 
(of Spanish and Mexican lineage) are in 
this region. 

The minority group population is distrib- 
uted unevenly among the States. California 
has about 500,000 Negroes, while North Da- 
kota has less than 1,000; Arizona has 70,000 
Indians; Colorado less than 2,000. 

Since World War II, people of Japanese 
and Chinese lineage, who in the west coast 
States used to be the targets of the most 
systematic discrimination, have moved into 
a status close to first-class citizenship. 

The most regular victims of discrimination 
are Negroes. But it is also applied occasion- 
ally with greater emphasis to Indians and 
Spanish-speaking people. The latter are 
habitually referred to in some districts depre- 
catingly as Mexicans, even though some are 
not even Mexican-Americans but are of 
Spanish descent. 

In most of the 13 States there is nominal 
endorsement of racial equality, if only in 
constitutional provisions. A number of 
the States have fair-employment-practice 
laws and statutes prohibiting discrimination 
in public establishments. Some of these 
laws have no enforcement machinery. 

Virtually the last vestiges of overt, sanc- 
tioned segregation in public schools in the 
region have been eliminated in the last few 
years. 

The remaining pattern of discrimination 
is found to be irregular and inconsistent. 

In places of public accommodation, the 
situation ranges from general acceptance of 
nonwhites in Washington, with only occa- 
sional prejudice in small towns, to a degree 
of Southern-style Jim Crowism in southern 
Arizona, where “no Negroes allowed” signs 
are displayed in restaurants. 

A major factor in antidiscrimination prog- 
ress has been intensified legal and legislative 
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pressure and public relations activities in the 
last few years by organizations fostering 
tolerance. These include the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Urban League, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B’rith, the prin- 
cipal labor organizations, the League of 
Women Voters, and various church organi- 
zations. 

An important foundation for this work 
was laid by World War II. Correspondents 
near large military installations report that 
while influxes of Negro troops brought fric- 
tion in some cases, the sight of Negroes in 
uniforms also has lessened local prejudice. 

In respect to people of Japanese and Chi- 
nese lineage, an important additional factor 
was that the prewar legal sanctions and 
prejudice against them had been so extreme 
that they collapsed, in the face of organiza- 
tional campaigning. 

The Communists’ proclivity for exploiting 
minority treatment is said to have both 
helped and hindered the antidiscrimination 
cause. In the State of Washington, a cor- 
respondent reports, “a substantial factor in 
getting legislation has been a desire to keep 
Communist organizations from capitalizing 
upon instances of discrimination.” A factor 
in the defeat of a 1948 California FEPC initi- 
ative measure, according to the regional 
NAACP director, was that the ‘Communists’ 
agitation put their label on it and damaged 
the campaign to a tremendous extent.” 

Racial relations in the region are, at worst, 
static in some sections. In more sections 
than not, relations are improving. 

This is the consensus of both Times cor- 
respondents and spokesmen for antidiscrim- 
ination organizations whom they interviewed- 

Professional advocates of tolerance are 
much happier about growing equality of 
acceptance in public places than in respect 
to “deeper questions” such as discrimination 
in housing and employment, 

They see full equality as a long way off. 
But, as one summarized the situation, 
“things are moving, and the obstacles seem 
a lot lower than they used to.” 

Here is a State-by-State summary of salient 
features of the interracial situation: 


WASHINGTON 


The FEPC law, enacted in 1947, is admin- 
istered by a five-member commission. It 
investigates discrimination complaints and 
can seek court injunctions. In practice it 
has worked mainly by conciliation. It re- 
ceives about one complaint a week and has 
never gone to court with a case. This year 


' the commission was given power to reinstate 


workers discharged for racial reasons and tO 
collect their back pay. 

The 1953 public accommodations law pro- 
vides for civil action by aggrieved parties and 
criminal action by prosecuting attorneys: 
One action of each type has been brought 
resulting respectively in a $500 fine and ® 
$50 fine. 

What is generally regarded as the commis- 
sion’s most important action to date was its 
distribution in 1953 of a brochure to 100,000 
employers explaining both the FEPC an 
antidiscrimination laws and the actions that 
could be taken under them. 


OREGON 


A 1951 FEPC act, administered by a speci 
division of the State department of labor: 
has been applied generally through com” 
ciliation. 

An equality in public establishments 14” 
was adopted in 1953. 

The influx of Negro shipyard workers i” 
Portland, Oreg., in World War II led to some 
friction, but it has dwindled to almost 
vanishing point. 

Several years ago some Portland parents 
protested against sending their children 
school with Negroes. School officials took t 
firm stand—including optional assignmen 
of Negro teachers to all-white schoo 
the complaining stopped. 


CALIFORNIA 


California has had a law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in public establishments since 
1905, a civil service nondiscrimination law 
Since 1945, and a public works FEPC law for 
Several years. Up to this year no general 
FEPC bill got anywhwere. 

The public accommodations law provides 
Civil penalties of $100 or more. It has been 
invoked many times with results. 

The California attorney general, in con- 
nection with a controversial school black- 
face minstrel show last year, issued an opin- 
ion denouncing any and all entertainments 
which for any reason reflect adversely on a 
citizen because of race, creed, or color. 


NEVADA 


According to Franklyn Williams, regional 
director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, “Nevada is 
& misplaced Mississippi—a Negro can’t even 
lose his money at the gambling spots.” To 
rectify this situation a group of Negroes, in- 
Cluding Joe Louis, the former boxer, this 
week opened a multi-million-dollar casino 
hotel in Las Vegas, welcoming the patronage 
of all races. 


Nevada has no antidiscrimination laws. 
The 5,000 Indians among its 200,000 inhabit- 
ants are subject to little, if any, public dis- 
crimination. 

ARIZONA 


Arizona’s new limited FEPC law makes it 
a misdemeanor for any State or local govern- 
Mental subdivision or agency, or contractor 
to them, to discriminate in employment be- 
Cause of race, creed, color, or national origin, 

In contrast to the little Dixie atmosphere 
n some southern sections of the State, first- 
Class hotels in central Arizona have accom- 
Modated nationally prominent Negro per- 
Sonalities. The State has a Negro legislator. 

ut in Phoenix there is segregation in most 
Of the leading movie theaters. 


UTAH 


About 70 percent of Utah’s 700,000 inhab- 
ltants (5,000 of them are Negroes) are Mor- 
Mons. According to Mormon doctrine, 
Tooted in slavery days, Negroes are “black 

ause of the curse put on Cain,” and must 
do menial work and will never go to heaven. 

ny Mormons of “the new generation” are 
embarrassed by this bigotry, considering it 
in manifest conflict with Christian tenets 
Of their faith. But little has been done 
about it legally. 

Utah has no civil-rights law or antidis- 
Crimination law, except an old, inoperative 
Statute forbidding hotels to discriminate 
against nonwhites. Both Marian Anderson, 
the Singer, and Representative ADAM CLAY- 
TON PowELL, Democrat, of Manhattan, have 
had trouble getting first-class hotel accom- 
Modations in Salt Lake City. 

But there has been a general informal de- 
Crease in prejudice in Utah in recent years. 
Spanish-speaking people are no longer con- 
Sidereq nonwhite in many communities. 
Negroes and Indians are increasingly numer- 
Ous in Federal jobs. And Negro spokesmen 
ort an easing in trade-union membership 

arriers, 
NEW MEXICO 


er Mexico has a dual Anglo-Spanish cul- 
e 
5 Spanish is a second legal language. In 
ep lic life there are about as many people 
One strain as the other, including the 
tate’s congressional delegation. 


apy Mexico adopted an FEPC law in 1949 
d a public-accommodation law this year. 
th lack enforcement provisions, 

a1 viscrimination against Negroes is so prev- 
ent that, according to a correspondent, “it 

atlas dificult to get a Negro a meal in Albu- 

R Tque, of 100,000 population, as it is in 

dodoso, a small mountain resort.” In pre- 

Mena ently Anglo-Saxon southeastern New 

co, near the Texas border, even Span- 
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ish-speaking white people and Indians from 
other parts of New Mexico are subject to con- 
siderable discrimination. Generally, how- 
ever, the reception accorded Spanish-speak- 
ing people has improved greatly over pre- 
World War II days. 


Today’s Problems Can Be Tomorrow’s 
Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Mr. George C. McCon- 
naughey, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
at the Sheratén-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Topay’s PROBLEMS CAN BE ToMoORROW’S 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(Address by George C. McConnaughey, Chair- 
man, Federal Communication Commission, 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., May 24, 1955) 


Mr. Fellows, ladies and gentlemen of the 
National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. First of all, I want to con- 
gratulate this 33d annual convention of your 
association for the recognition received this 
morning by the appearance here of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. President Eisen- 
hower, I believe, is the first President to ad- 
dress your association, and I feel this recogni- 
tion comes to you because of the very vital 
part your industry is playing in the lives of 
all Americans. I consider it a great honor 
to be a part of the Eisenhower team, and I 
can assure you it is a team dedicated to ren- 
dering a public service. I suggest that this 
precedent be adopted as the standard order 
of procedure and that you bend every effort 
to have President Eisenhower address you 
for the next succeeding 5 years. 

When I was asked to address you, I in- 
quired of one of my contemporaries at the 
Commission what I should say. His reply 
was: “Why don’t you be yourself and not say 
much of anything. All these people want 
to do is just see what a funny looking bird 
you are.” Well, here I am and there you are. 

Since this is the first opportunity I have 
had of appearing before you folks I will 
briefly give you my philosophy of govern- 
ment as related to the individual. This is 
not a newly acquired philosophy on my part 
and I will underline statements which I have 
previously made on this subject. 

Traditionally, freedom of the individual in 
the United States was an outgrowth of the 
political, religious, and economic oppression 
of the European nations. The earliest col- 
onists who settled here were dedicated to 
freedom of the individual. The demand for 
political freedom was the major factor in the 
American Revolution and was clearly ex- 
pressed in the founding documents of the 
new nation—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

Support for the desire for economic free- 
dom was found in the new economic philoso- 
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phy of Adam Smith and other members of 
the so-called classical school of economics. 
This philosophy, known by such names as 
laissez-faire or competitive free enterprise, 
emphasizes the independence of the indi- 
vidual from the State in the determination 
of his own economic fortune. 

Thus, under those philosophies, the United 
States became the world model for economic 
and political individualism. The rights of 
the individual and the rights of property 
were relatively unrestrained. The functions 
of government were limited to certain speci- 
fied activities necessary to avoid anarchy. 
The economic system was predicated on the 
belief that the maximum production of 
wealth and the greatest social welfare would 
be achieved when men were free from all 
forms of control except those of police 
power. 

Under this system, competition became the 
guiding hand which regulated economic ac- 
tivity by turning the self-interest of indi- 
viduals into channels that would result in 
the production of the maximum goods and 
services, and therefore, at least in theory, 
the greatest social welfare. The rapid de- 
velopment of industry and the concurrent 
improvement in the American standard of 
living were nurtured by the freedom of eco- 
nomic action allowed under this system of 
free enterprise. Even today, after 176 years, 
the philosophy of the freedom that was a 
cornerstone of our Nation’s foundation still 
holds a predominant place in the ideology 
of the American system. 

Let me say at once that I believe in having 
as few government controls as possible. My 
own experiences as a controller and regu- 
lator, both as a member and chairman of 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission over a 
span of years, and more recently as Chair- 
man of the Renegotiation Board, and also 
my experience as a practicing attorney for 
30 years, all confirm that as my credo, 

My conviction is that government should 
exert a minimum of interference with the 
lives and fortunes of its citizens. Our form 
of republican government is dedicated to 
that principle. It emerged in this country 
as a natural and profound reaction to a 
tyrannical English sovereign. Thus, among 
the grievances enumerated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence we find the following: 
“He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance.” 


Bureaucracy is as old as government 
itself. The problem has always been, and 
still is, to keep government within its proper 
bounds. Assuming that some sorts of con- 
trols of business, as few as possible, are 
necessary, what are they? That’s the heart 
of the matter. 

In the field of communications by radio 
and television, the Congress of the United 
States established the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and made your industry 
a truly open, competitive free enterprise, 
delegating to the Federal Communications 
Commission as an arm of Congress certain 
functions necessary for orderly operations 
of this enterprise. 

Your industry should not be, in my judg- 
ment, regulated, but should be kept healthy 
by open, free competition so long as it oper- 
ates in the public interest. 

Every license granted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is a public trust 
to be used in the public interest. This can- 
not be overemphasized. Broadcasters, in 
their efforts to solve their financial and tech- 
nical problems, may at times tend to forget 
that their license to operate is like a de- 
terminal grant—‘to be used so long as it 
is used in the public interest and no longer.” 
So you can see that a licensee does not have 
an absolute property right, but holds his 
privilege to broadcast so long as his enter- 
prise is conducted in the public interest and 
no longer. In other words, his license should 
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terminate when he ceases to operate in the 
public interest. 

This is not a sermon on public service but 
is a statement of the criteria which will en- 
able us all to see how well we measure up 
to the ideal standards. There is no one who 
appreciates more the fine work that the 
broadcasters have done in the past than my- 
self. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
people of the United States are the recipients 
of the finest programs in all the world. In- 
deed, I want to salute and congratulate you 
on an outstanding job admirably done. 
Certainly one of the purposes of this meeting 
is to devise means and methods for increas- 
ing your ability to furnish better public 
service. This tends to promote refinement 
and progress in your art. 

Shortly after I was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the Commission, 
I received a congratulatory letter from Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, who hails from my 
section of southern Ohio. In the letter, Dr. 
Peale, as a friend, pointed out to me what 
he considered a great opportunity to render 
a truly worthwhile public service to the 
people of this country in a most vital indus- 
try. I trust I will be able to make some 
worthwhile contribution in this important 
field of communications. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me as a newcomer to attempt 
to lecture you concerning the operations of 
your business. That I do not intend to do. 

With your permission, however, I would 
like to address myself to some of the prob- 
lems facing the Federal Communications 
Commission and report to you on our opera- 
tions. Considering the tremendous respon- 


sibility placed upon the Commission with a 


relatively small staff, I feel my fellow Com- 
missioners and the hard-working personnel 
of our Commission have performed an out- 
standing public service. To be sure, mis- 
takes have been made but they have been 
honest mistakes. I wonder how many of 
you realize how devoted many of our people 
are to public service. It has been my privi- 
Jege in the past 6 months since coming to the 
Commission, to observe how many of our 
people work long hours attempting to keep 
abreast with the daily operations of the Com- 
mission for the good of the public. It has 
likewise been my privilege to be able to place 
some new people in positions of importance 
at the Commission and they have done an 
outstanding job. I personnally know that 
some of our employees have no regard for 
a time-clock operation. Many of them work 
not only 5 days during the week but very 
often 6 and 7 days and many nights. 

You are entitled to know what this Com- 
mission is doing in attempting to meet your 
problems and to render an outstanding pub- 
lic service. Let us be specific and face up to 
some of these problems confronting the 
Commission. One of the most difficult is to 
devise ways and means of enabling UHF sta- 
tions to be able to operate on a comparable 
basis with VHF stations. We have taken the 
following steps in that direction: 


(1) We have recently put out rulemaking 
proposals looking to the’ possibility of de- 
intermixture of UHF and VHF in certain 
cities. 


(2) Further rulemaking proposals have 
been put out for low-power stations which 
may serve small cities. It is apparent that 
if an appreciable number of small commu- 
nities are to have their own stations, they 
must be in the UHF band. 


(3) We have proposed a booster plan 
which should go a long way toward improv- 
ing the coverage of UHF stations where na- 
ture has put obstacles in the path of the 
signal. 

(4) We are carefully studying the special 
needs of stations in communities far re- 
moved from network lines. One possibility 
under consideration is to extend the use of 
private intercity relay stations so that pro- 
brams may be obtained at lower cost and so 
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that stations that do little or no local pro- 
graming may connect with other program 
sources such as large stations originating 
their own programs. 

(5) We have instituted a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding which looks toward the setting of 
a 5-mile limit from the boundary of the 
city to be served where a television station 
may place its transmitter, with provision 
for exception upon a proper showing of pub- 
lic interest. 

(6) We have recommended to Congress 
that all-channel receivers be relieved from 
excise tax in order to encourage greater cir- 
culation in all-channel receivers. 

(7) Last week the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission instructed its staff to initi- 
ate a rulemaking proceeding looking toward 
increasing the maximum radiated power out- 
put for UHF stations to 5 megawatts. The 
Commission also suggested. to the staff that 
it obtain information concerning the possi- 
bility of improving the sensitivity of UHF 
receivers and the tuning mechanism of UHF 
sets. This was authorized in an effort to 
explore the practical possibilities of making 
UHF and VHF comparable. This rulemaking 
proceeding will offer industry the opportu- 
nity to provide practical assistance. These 
proposals, if successful, offer a potentially 
more efficient use of the authorized spectrum 
space. 

In the preliminary report which the ma- 
jority of the Commission submitted to the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee last month concerning VHF-UHF 
and television network problems, we empha- 
sized the need for an overall study by the 
Commission of the economic structure and 
operation of the television industry. We 
have requested funds for such a study from 
both the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. As you may know, the House 
has included in the pending independent 
offices appropriation bill for 1956 some 
$80,000 for our study of radio and television 
network broadcasting. In my statement be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
I pointed out that it was the Commission’s 
view that to obtain optimum benefits from 
such a study it should not be limited to 


‘networking but should be concerned with 


the entire economic structure and operation 
of the television industry. We recognized 
that this would be a big job and would re- 
quire more staff and more time than con- 
templated by the House bill.. However, we 
expect that this initial $80,000 appropria- 
tion will enable the Commission to estab- 
lish the staff necessary to initiate the study, 
draw up the detailed procedures, and make 
substantial progress in the first, or factfind- 
ing, phase of the study. After we have ob- 
tained comprehensive information concern- 
ing the respective roles played by the net- 
works, advertisers, agencies, talent, film pro- 
ducers, and distributors, and other major 
elements in the television industry, the Com- 
mission will be in a position to identify 
and evaluate the problems affecting the fur- 
ther expansion of television outlets and make 
appropriate recommendations to the Con- 
gress or, if we already have the requisite 
authority, take steps directed toward their 
solution. This study, I hasten to assure 
you, will in no way retard other steps which 
we are taking to aid in the solution of your 
problems. 


Not the least of the television matters 
with which we are now concerned is sub- 
scription television. From the volume of 
comments received by the Commission and 
comments in the public press, it is no exag- 
geration to say that this is one of the major 
issues facing broadcasters today. And I am 
sure that I do not have to tell you that peo- 
ple have very strong feelings on this matter, 
It seems that almost everyone is adamantly 
on one side or the other. The authorization 
of such a service involves a basic change in 
the system of broadcasting which we have 
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known for some 34 years. In our notice of 
proposed rulemaking we urged all interested 
parties desiring to file comments regarding 
the proceeding to direct their attention to a 
series of questions we sent out in the notice. 
In this matter there are many vital questions 
and issues relating to public interest con- 
siderations. Would it encourage a larger 
and more effective use of the radio spectrum? 
What impact would it have on advertised 
sponsored broadcasts? What safeguards 
would be required to insure the broadcast of 
well-balanced programs to the public with- 
out charge? What safeguards, if any, are 
necessary to prevent the possible monopolis- 
tic control of subscription television opera- 
tion? Should a way be provided so that all 
stations will be able to utilize subscription 
television broadcasts on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis? These are tough questions but 
they and many others will have to be an- 
swered. 

Now let me make a few brief observations 
about license renewals. Here, it seems to 
me, we are applying what may be outmoded 
tools to a contemporary problem. As you 
know, we do not monitor your programs or 
check your scripts. And I am sure it will 
never come to that in America. What we 
try to do when license renewal time comes 
around is to make a general appraisal of @ 
station’s overall performance in the -past 
as a guide to its probable performance in 
the future. For this purpose we’ve had to 
devise the program log analysis, the counting 
of spot announcements, and other techniques 
designed to provide in quantitative terms & 
limited measure of quality of performance. 

I said these tools may be outmoded, I had 
in mind particularly the program log analy- 
sis. Since introduction of this device, tele- 
vision has made its mark and radio has ad- 
justed itself to the impact. But is the pro- 
gram log analysis, originally designed for 
radio, suitable for television, or should it be 
retailored for television? Is the traditional 
concept of a commercial program realistic 
in the face of a trend in radio away from 
sponsored programs to commercial an- 
nouncements? Is length of announcement 
more significant than frequency in apprais- 
ing program quality? 

Until recently our big job has been pro- 
cessing new applications and major changes 
in station licenses, From here on out the 
emphasis will have to shift to license re- 
newal. Our problem is how best to discharge 
our responsibilities in this critical area. Your 
suggestions would be most welcome. 

Judging from the volume of correspond- 
ence at the Commission the daytime skywave 
proceeding is second to none in public in- 
terest. We are now reviewing the record in 
this proceeding so as to make a final determi- 
nation as to the standards to be used in 
allocation to give explicit recognition to the 
phenomena of daytime skywave and as to 
the manner in which these standards should 
be applied. Ever since I have been at the 
Commission I have understood that daytime 
skywave is related to clear channel, both are 
related to the Mexican agreement and 
NARBA. I have further heard much discus- 
sion that one of these questions cannot bé 
decided alone and that it is extremely diff- 
cult to consider them together, but if there 
is one thing that I want to see done it is 2 
complete, final, and simultaneous disposition 
made of all these questions which will take 
into consideration the interests of all parties 
concerned and finalize these proceedings 8? 
as to eliminate confusion, uncertainty, and 
enable the parties concerned to use tbe 
facilities involved for the benefit of all. 

It is exceedingly important to you, to the 
general public, and to us in the Commission 
as well, that the work of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission be carried on with 
maximum efficiency and that our procedures 
be as simple and effective as possible. Thos? 
of you who have been involved in hearings 
before the Commission know of the con- 
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structive changes made in our rules to sim- 
plify and expedite hearing procedures. One 
of these changes, the expanded use of pre- 
hearing conferences, has proved to be of 
Teal benefit to all parties concerned. 

Recently, I appointed a committee from the 
Commission to work with a committee of 
the Federal Communications Bar Association 
to draft a manual to be used as a guide for 
hearing examiners. I am confident that 
their efforts will bring about more uniformity 
in rulings on basic evidentiary matters and 
thus cut down on the delay and confusion 
that sometimes arise. 

We have done many things to improve our 
operations but it is not always possible to 
take the steps, which in our opinion, would 
result in maximum efficiency. One reason 
why this is so is the complex and detailed 
requirements of the Communications Act. 
We have studied these requirements which 
cause problems to you and to us and we 
have submitted to the Congress several 
recommendations for amendment of por- 
tions of the act. 

One of our proposals concerns the pro- 
visions of section 309 (c), adopted in 1952, 
which established the so-called “protest rule 
and procedure” applicable to grants without 
hearing. In my-opinion, and I believe my 
fellow Commissioners will agree with me, 
this provision has been used in many cases 
Solely as a device to delay broadcast station 
grants and to keep competitors off the air 
as long as possible, rather than to raise sub- 
Stantial questions as to the validity of the 
Commission's action. We have recommend- 
ed to the Congress that this section be 
amended to give the Commission discretion 
to deny a stay in those cases where it cannot 
find on the record reason why the public 
interest requires such action. 

We also intend to ask the Congress in the 
near future to amend section 5 (c), which 
creates the review staff, so that there will be 
no question at all as to its role in assisting 
the Commission in adjudicatory matters. We 
also intend to propose changes which will 
Permit us to consult with staff officers such 
as our General Counsel, Chief Engineer, and 
Chief Accountant when they are not en- 
gaged in the investigation or prosecution of 
an adjudicatory case. I think that both 
these changes will enable us to handle our 
work more efficiently, more effectively, and 
More quickly. 

In closing, I am aware that I have only 
touched on a few of our common problems, 
Working together we can face up to these 
Problems and lick them. And until they are 
Satisfactorily resolved, the American people 
Will not have the best broadcasting service 
Which our American system of free enter- 
Prise can provide. I am optimistic about 
their solution. You broadcasters were beset 
With many baffling and complex problems in 
the infancy of hroadcasting and you solved 
them—in most cases without the interven- 
tion of Washington. And I am sure you will 
Continue to do so in the future. In those 
areas where we in the Commission have been 
Siven the responsibility of assisting the in- 
dustry for the public good, we pledge our 
Wholehearted cooperation and assistance. 

ith very little help, you have come a long 
Way toward reaching the common goal of all 
Of us—of providing a broadcasting service 
that fills the needs and desires of the Ameri- 
can people. ? 

Yours is a young, virile, rapidly changing 
Industry. Your opportunities to render a 
Eees public service to the people of Amer- 
ca are fabulous. I am positive that I be- 
Speak the sentiments of the members of the 

eral Communications Commission and 


© staff, when I say that we not only con-. 


Sider it our duty but a privilege to work with 
You to the end that this country will con- 


tinue to enjo 
y the greatest broadcasting 
Service in the world. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statte and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters ——The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rrecorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That xo Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct materiat, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Foreign Affairs Address by Hon. William 
E. Jenner, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorRp an address de- 
livered by me before the Magna Charta 
Dames, at Washington, D. C., on April 
19, 1955, on the subject of our foreign 
Policy. = 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


(Address of Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indi- 
ana, before Magna Charta Dames, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 19, 
1955) 


Edgar Allen Poe tells a story of a beautiful 
house, whose fine lines and perfect pro- 
Portions stood out against the landscape, and 
brought a sense of dignity and strength to 
all the neighborhood. 

Nothing happened to the house, that is, no 
Outward blow or injury. But it was affected 
by an inward decay. The change was im- 
Perceptible, nothing one could grasp or 
Measure. But slowly the great house 
Changed. All its strength and beauty disin- 
tegrated until it became only a corpse of a 
house, ready to fall into dust. 

This story, called the Fall of the House of 
Usher, is a symbol of American foreign pol- 
icy over the last 7 or 8 ycars. 

Even a few years ago, our country stood 

e a tower of strength, bringing security 
not only to our own people but to those 
` Who loved freedom everywhere. 

Nothing has happened to our country, 
at least not outwardly. No one has attacked 
it. No blow has been struck. But it has 
Suffered an inner decay. The change is 
almost imperceptible. No event or act 
Marks a clear turning point. It is almost 
impossible to grasp what has happened. But 
the beauty and dignity and strength of Amer- 
ica are slowly dying. The noble edifice of 
Constitutional liberty is silently disintegrat- 
ing, into a crumbling ruin. 


How dare I stand before you and make 
8Uch a statement, when no single injury or 
Weakness is visible, no single event marks 

e moment when the sickness struck? 

I am going to remind you of the various 
foreign policies of the American Government 
Over the last years, but I shall have to make 
two lists. First, I shall describe the bold new 
Policy that was pronounced at each suc- 
Cessive stage. Then I shall describe the 
Pitiful craven policy that replaced it in 
action, 

This continuous silent disintegration of 
every policy we make is due to the most im- 
portant political fact in the world today. 
ien have in the United States not one cen- 

of government policy but two. One 
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center I shall call the collectivist one world- 
ers. The other is the legal constitutional 
government. 

The collectivist bloc has been operating 
now for 20 years. It has the strong root 
system that comes from 20 years of un- 
hampered growth. The chief characteristic 
of this collectivist bloc is that it operates 
above the Constitution and above the law. 
Its members are carrying out a secret revo- 
lutionary purpose, without any attempt to 
tell the American people what they are 
doing, or asking their consent. 

I say that there is an irrepressible conflict 
between this elite which operates above the 
Constitution and the laws, and the Ameri- 
can people, and those Members of Congress, 
of the courts, and of the executive branch, 
who operate under the Constitution and the 
law. 

I am taking foreign policy as the best 
example of the tug-of-war going on con- 
stantly within the United States, between 
these two forms of government. 

In the Teheran-Yalta period, roughly 1942 
to 1946, the Big Three dominated world 
policy-making. The American elite, working 
with the Communist leadership, dominated 
the Big Three. The elite gave the Soviet 
Union the great heartland of Central Europe 
from the Baltic States to the borders of 
Greece. They let East Germany fall to the 
Reds. They gave the U. S. S. R. the keys to 
the heartland of Asia, Mainland, China. 

You will ask why did Britain and the 
United States agree to this remaking of the 
world when there was no profit in it except 
for Stalin and his friends? Recent publica- 
tion of the Yalta papers, and the much- 
needed publication of the Teheran and Pots- 
dam records will show how the elite were 
dizzy with success from exercising their 
fantastic war powers. 

I am concerned with a later, and I believe 
a far more dangerous period. 

The American people were never foolish 
enough to accept the Soviet Union as an 
ally. We did not accept the Czar’s govern- 
ment as our ally in the First World War 


against Germany. The idea of our alliance ` 


with the U. S. S. R. is a myth, invented by 
the political elite and spread by their docile 
press. 

Many in the Government, in the military 
service and in the press, had grave doubts 
about the postwar conduct of the Soviet 
Union but they could not be heard in the 
din of victory. 


Slowly the true Americans began to point 
out the danger to our security. The first 
victory of the pro-American group was sig- 
nalized by the Forrestal proposal of military 
support for Greece and Turkey. President 
Truman told the Congress on March 12, 1947, 
“At the present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. * * + 

“One way of life is based on the will of 
the majority, and is distinguished by free 
institutions, representative government, free 
elections, guaranties of individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

“The second way of life is based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, fixed elec- 
tions, and the suppression of personal free- 
doms. 


“I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure.” 

Isn't that the recent Formosa resolution? 

There is no appeasement here. 

We made one serious mistake in under- 
standing this pronouncement. 

We believed that the American Govern- 
ment could reach a policy decision by con- 
stitutional means, and make it stick. We 
took for granted that resistance to Commu- 
nist attack would remain our national policy. 

If the President had stated what was offi- 
cial policy, what could hinder us from fol- 
lowing the new course? We did not believe 
the one essential fact—the collectivist, glob- 
al, pro-Soviet elite never quits. It only goes 
underground, until the conflict is forgotten. 
Then it surfaces again, ready for action, 
while we sleep. It puts on a new cover of 
pro-Americanism, but it is unchanged. 

From 1947 to today the collectivist elite 
has let the pro-Americans win the public 
victories, but it has promptly pulverized the 
true American policies in secret. 

It may help to call the globalist-collectiv- 
ist-pro-Russian group the Acheson group. 
We are, however, dealing with something 
much stronger than personalities. Forrestal 
is dead, but his policy has been revived again 
and again. Acheson is gone, but the evil that 
he did lives after him. 

The important point is that we did not 
have a united American Government which 
could, after debate, set a final American pol- 
icy. We had two centers of policymaking 
competing for mastery. 

The globalists made no attempt to attack 
or debate the Forrestal policy of rearming. 
They set out secretly to undermine it, so 
that it would sink slowly, silently into the 
ground, and collapse in a heap of dust. 

As soon as they thought it safe their tame 
columnists began to beat the drums. Their 
friends in the State Department and other 
Government agencies came forward piously 
with their loaded proposals—always under a 
carefully innocent surface, proposals to sab- 
otage hard military resistance and go back 
to the Teheran-Yalta policies. 


You know what happened to Forrestal. 
You may not remember what happened to 
his successor, Louis Johnson. He tried des- 
perately, with reduced appropriations, to get 
American military forces in readiness in 
1950. A few weeks after the Korean war 
began, the columnists who worked with the 
elite began a bitter attack on him. He was 
let out summarily. He learned from the 
newspapermen of his replacement by Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

On the foreign-policy front the collectivist 
one worlders diverted the Truman doctrine 
for hard military aid against communism 
into the Marshall plan for economic aid for 
for the people in the line of march of the 
Communist legions. I have said again and 
again that the Marshall plan was Greek- 
Turkish aid with its claws pulled. It could 
roar fiercely at Soviet Russia but never hurt 
it. In fact, it was setting the table for 
Stalin, enriching the countries the Soviet 
Union intended to take without conquest. 

Was President Truman to blame for aban- 
donment of the hard Truman doctrine and 
its replacement by the soft policy of eco- 
nomic aid? I do not say so. So long as 
two competing centers of power battle for 
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control of the American Government, any 
President is nearly helpless. The elite was 
stronger than President Roosevelt. It was 
stronger than President Truman. Early in 
1952, in describing the Colossus on the Po- 
tomac, I said I did not want President Tru- 
man to head up such powers. I did not want 
any Democratic President to head up such 
powers, and I did not want any Republican 
President to head up such powers. 

Neither am I criticizing the Democratic 
Party. This supraconstitutional elite is 
stronger than any American political party. 

Slowly our security deteriorated on every 
front. 

In June 1948, Senator Vandenberg had in- 
troduced the resolution authorizing a re- 
gional pact with European nations. He did 
not suspect this was one of the interchange- 
able parts in the plan for NATO. Our secu- 
rity was tied to nations in which nearly one- 
third of the electors voted Communist, and 
where the trade unions, seaports, rail lines, 
and other services were under tight Commu- 
nist control. 

Secretary Acheson drew a line in the Pa- 
cific leaving Korea to the Communist Empire. 
Our troops were withdrawn and Formosa was 
solemnly excluded from the territory neces- 
sary to make the Pacific a peaceful lake, and 
to keep the west coast of the United States 
secure. 

When the Communists struck in Korea, 
the collectivist one worlders talked victory, 
but they set out secretly to undermine it, to 
belittle it, to tie it up in a legal maze. You 
remember the steps. : 

The one worlders put our troops under the 
United Nations, but the U. N. included 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. They pre- 
tended we were fighting the war in Korea 
for Korea, though the war actually was for 
all Asia, and it should have been fought on 
the territory of the real enemy—Red China. 
The elite diverted badly needed American 
troops to Europe in spite of bitter opposi- 
tion in Congress. Then when victory was in 
sight, they agreed to a cease-fire on terms 
the Soviet Union had proclaimed 6 months 
before. 

Our pro-American military and naval offi- 
cers pulled us out of the cease-fire negotia- 
tions with honor. They refused to return 
the anti-Communist Chinese prisoners of 
war to the Communists to be murdered like 
the hostages surrendered at Yalta. 

That success, however, was not to last. In 
December, 1952, at the U. N., Krishna-Menon, 
in league with the American one worlders, 
rewrote the cease-fire agreement, and pro- 
vided for a new brainwashing of the pitiful 
prisoners, so the Communists could be saved 
from the disgrace of losing most of the Chi- 
nese soldiers, who found a chance to get 
away. 

In the election of 1952 the American peo- 
ple voted overwhelmingly for pro-American 
foreign and military policies, but that meant 
nothing to the globalist elite. They went 
underground again. 

President Eisenhower replaced an obse- 
quious Joint Chiefs of Staff with a vigorous 
pro-American body. Secretary Wilson and 
the new Joint Chiefs set out to repair the 
damage from our “accordion” defense pol- 
icy, which by running appropriations up and 
down has kept our military program in tur- 
moil, 

President Eisenhower also rescinded the 
shameful order by which the 7th Fleet 
had been sent to defend the Red China coast 
against the Nationalist blockade. 

Peace was imminent in Korea. The Amer- 
ican military were aware of our obligation 
to make sure the battle-hardened Chinese 
armies in North Korea were not moved to 
another place on the chessboard, like Indo- 
china, to capture more millions of human 
slaves. 
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Americans breathed easy for the first time 
in many years. That was our mistake. It 
was the moment the elite were waiting for. 

The one-world collectivists knew they 
could soon surface again, and reduce to dust 
the courageous policies of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs. 

In Berlin in February 1954, the Red Chi- 
nese were given de facto recognition as the 
legal Government of China, on equal foot- 
ing with the United States. 

The siege of Dien Bien Phu, which had 
some of the earmarks of a planned disaster, 
focused the world’s attention on the diffi- 
culties of jungle fighting. In a theatrical 
atmosphere of defeat the Western nations 
surrendered at Geneva half of the richest 
section of Asia, the military key to the South 
Pacific. 

Our military were caught napping. Sud- 
denly they talked of entering the Indochinese 
war by sending Americans to fight on the 
soil of Indochina. The only sound strategy 
would have been to equip both the South 
Koreans and the Nationalists to the high- 
est point of efficiency and then say to Red 
China—‘The instant there is a Communist 
uprising in Indochina, the Koreans and Na- 
tionalists will move in on your railroads 
and airfields.” 

We can have confidence in the patriotism 
and intelligence of our military men: It 
was from them I learned of the pitiful 
transportation lines from North to South 
China. From them I learned of the ease 
with which railroads and airfields can be 
bombed from sea and air, without landing 
a single American foot soldier on the main- 
land of Asia. 

Why did we fail to release Korean and 
Nationalist planes against the supply lines 
that led to Indochina? I am certain from 
reading the columnists that our military 
officials had the right plans but were out- 
witted by the collectivist elite. 

Our military leaders—like most Ameri- 
cans—have not yet accepted the fact that 
we have two centers of policymaking within 
our Government, one under the Constitu- 
tion, the other above it. One works for 
American security. The other would put 
an end to American independence. We can 
have no rest until one or the other of these 
power centers is destroyed, and the Ameri- 
can Government is unified again. 

I have not even begun to list the brave 
and dignified pro-American policies which 
saw the light for a little while, and then 
were turned to dust by this secret under- 
mining. Our European policy is tied in with 
plans for Atlantic community, in which a 
supranational agency in NATO will have su- 
perior control over our troops, our foreign 
policy, our funds, and our right to withdraw. 

Our German policy has been subordinated 
to plans for one world through the knitting 
together of the Atlantic community in NATO. 

Our Asian policy is tied to the hated col- 
onial powers through SEATO. We are allied 
with everybody except the nations which 
have fought communism. The Nationalists 
are permanently leashed, in the China De- 
fense Treaty. The Koreans are going to 
be allowed to die on the vine. 


The brave showing of the Formosa resolu- 
tion has already been replaced by a series of 
proposals meant to let it disintegrate into 
a heap of dust. The countermoves include 
appeals for a cease fire, intervention of U. N., 
confusion over Quemoy and Matsu, appeals 
to bring our allies into the defense of For- 
mosa, recognition of two Chinas, trusteeship 
for Formosa, and a plebiscite of the inhab- 
itants. 

Let us remember one thing. The issue in 
the Formosa Strait is not Formosa. It is the 
whole free world. At Formosa Strait, all the 
free nations are lined up face to face with 
the Communist empire. We cannot retreat 
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an inch at Formosa without endangering 
Korea, Indochina, Germany, Italy, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The strait of Formosa is the danger spot in 
the long line that encircles the Communist 
empire, and keeps it from world conquest. 
If Quemoy is abandoned, the whole line falls 
back. The strait of Formosa is the Korean 
battleline, it is the Berlin airlift, it is the 
Battle of Britain. It is Valley Forge. It 
is Thermopylae. 

The elite will work incessantly to under- 
mine, to corrode, to pulverize the Formosa 
policy, because it is the Truman doctrine, of 
Greek-Turkish aid, the military intervention 
in Korea, the landing at Normandy. It is 
the doctrine that there can be no compro- 
mise morally with communism, that the 
only answer to force is readiness to use force, 
and that America cannot stand by and see 
her friends the free anti-Communist na- 
tions, ground to dust, so the road will be 
clear for a Soviet attack on us. 

I am not going to discuss a plan of action 
for this crisis. It is more important to un- 
derstand the nature of the crisis. 

The contest between the one-world elite 
and our constitutional government is an 
irrepressible conflict. The American Gov- 
ernment cannot operate half under the law 
and half above it. 

We cannot take care of any other busi- 
ness, including national defense, until this 
conflict is decided. There is no way by 
which foreign nations can trust our public 
statements if they do not know whether the 
one-world elite or the constitutional officials 
will have the final word. 

If the contest continues much longer, the 
elite have won. We cannot defend our 
country or help other nations to remain 
free, if our policies shuttle back and forth 
from one power center to another. The 
elite does not have to win. Their purpose is 
destruction. Every move they make helps 
their final victory. They can send our de- 
fense appropriations up and down, arbitrar- 
ily increase and decrease the number of 
members of our Armed Forces, make treaties 
with other nations in which the fine print 
gives away our position. No matter how hard 
the true American resistant may work, our 
policy will look faltering and feeble. Our 
word will be without value. We shall antag- 
onize all our friends and build up the 
strength of our mortal enemies. Like the 
House of Usher, the dignity and strength 
of America will deteriorate from invisible 
hurt. 

The task of uprooting the elite cannot be 
left to any one person or group. The Presi- 
dent alone cannot do it. Congress alone 
cannot do it. Neither party alone can do 
it. It is a task for all Americans, in Con- 
gress, in executive office, in the courts, among 
the press, the scholars, and the people. 

Second, while the elite is in power, nothing 
can be settled by agreements. The Amer- 
ican Government and political system have 
always operated under a kind of gentlemen's 
agreement—that no one seeking office or in 
office would do a single thing to weaken the 
Constitution. Limited government is gov- 
ernment by mutual trust. In a happy fam- 
ily we do not frisk each member to be sure 
he does not carry hidden guns. In a happy 
country we do not have to investigate each 
officeholder to be sure he does not carry 4 
deadly weapon with which to slash at the 
Constitution. 

We shall never go back to that world of 
mutual trust, until we drive out of office 
and positions of power the men who are not 
playing the game according to the rules, the 
men who desire power even when it means 
the sacrifice of honor. 

The elite keep no agreements, whether it 
is the Truman-Forrestal doctrine, or thé 
Korean ceasefire or the Formosa resolution. 
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They regard agreements as a play to fool the 
innocent, behind which they can constantly 
chip away at any program which would 
Strengthen our country. 

The principle burden of removing the elite 
falls, I believe, on Congress. Congress must 
take back the money it has given the elite 
to consolidate its influence. Congress must 
take back the loose powers which it has 
Carelessly surrendered. Congress must re- 
Scind any legislation which commits us to 
the collectivist one-world supergovernment 
which is so rapidly taking over the world. 
Congress must strengthen every official and 
every sector of our Government which oper- 
ates under the Constitution and adheres to 
the ideals of the founders of our Nation. 

We must plainly tell other countries that 
if they do not wish to get'rid of their own 
collectivist elite we are through. I said 
“through.” We cannot give economic aid or 
Military aid to nations governed by a col- 
lectivist elite friendly to communism. We 
must build American policy on firm agree- 
ments with nations which have cleaned their 
Own house. 

If the American people will recognize their 
real enemy, and their real danger; if they 
will work together to destroy every vestige 
of collectivist supergovernment which has 
grown up since 1933, I have no doubt of the 
outcome. 


This is the only road to peace. The Com- 
munists in Russia are not strong enough or 
Smart enough to destroy the free nations 
Without help of their supporters from within 
Other countries. If we join hands with any 
nation working to rid itself of a fifth-column 
elite, we can build a ring of steel about the 
Soviet Empire. When it is shut off from 
new conquests, from the resources it must 
get from its secret allies in the free coun- 
tries, the Soviet Government will wither 
away, and the people who live under slavery 
Can once again be free. 

If we fight this one battle, we can look 
forward to a world of peace, of law, of de- 
cency, of honest agreements. This world can 
be built on a firm foundation of government 
under law, obeying the desires of decent 
moral people. 

The American people know we have in- 
herited the most perfect design for a govern- 
Ment under law and serving the ideals of 
harmony and truth. We do not need to seek 
& new way of life. We need only be true 

our own great ideals. Then we shall 
emerge from the shadows strong and clean 
and free, and give to the world the glad 


tidings that America is true to herself once 
more. 


Beyond Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Beyond Formosa,” delivered by 
Me before the Foreign Policy Association, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

follows: 
BEYOND FORMOSA 
(Address by Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, delivered before Foreign Policy Asso- 

ciation, Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 4, 1955) 

ben uring recent years the United States has 
R confronted with a succession of crises in 
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Asia. None has been more complex than the 
one which we now face in Formosa. I should 
like to begin this discussion therefore by 
reviewing the background of our present in- 
volvement in that region. 

When the Chinese Communists came to 
power on the mainland in 1949, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China moved to For- 
mosa. The United States continued to recog- 
nize that Government and only that Govern- 
ment. Since the outbreak of Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, almost 5 years ago, our 
military forces have been committed to pre- 
venting the Chinese Communists from seiz- 
ing Formosa. This policy, instituted by for- 
mer President Truman, has had the con- 
tinuing support of Congress. It has also had 
the overwhelming support of both great po- 
litical parties. 

Last year, in December, the Secretary of 
State concluded a defense treaty with the 
Republic of China which had the effect of 
formally acrknowledging this policy. For 
some reason, which in my opinion has never 
been satisfactorily explained, the President 
saw fit not to wait for the Senate’s consent 
to ratification of that treaty. Instead, in the 
interim, he sent to the Congress a joint res- 
olution on the defense of Formosa. The res- 
olution neither added to nor subtracted from 
the terms of the defense treaty which was 
subsequently ratified. 

In debating the Formosa resolution in the 
Senate there was no question of the deter- 
mination of that body that Formosa should 
be defended. That was never at issue. The 
debate, rather, centered on two other ques- 
tions. One was the question of whether 
Congress should endorse in advance a pos- 
sible American military action in the For- 
mosan Straits and on the Chinese mainland, 
acts over which Congress could have no 
control and the validity of which it could 
have no way of determining. I stated at 
the time that in my judgment under the 
Constitution only Congress had the power 
to declare war but that short of war the 
President had powers as Commander in Chief 
and in the execution of foreign policy. I 
further stated that his powers and his re- 
sponsibility in the latter connection could 
not be diluted, obscured, transferred, or di- 
vided, resolutions of Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding. After the President gave 
assurances, in effect, that he alone would 
assume responsibility for any use of force 
in the Formosan region, without a declara- 
tion of war, the resolution was accepted 
by the Senate. Had we not had those Presi- 
dential assurances, that resolution would 
have been an open invitation to irresponsi- 
bility and might very well have been re- 
jected by the Senate. 

The second side issue in the Formosan 
debate was the relation of the coastal islands 
of the Quemoys and the Matsus to the safe- 
guarding of Formosa. In this discussion 
the Senate was attempting to place the de- 
fense of the coastal islands—in the perspec- 
tive of our national interests rather than 
those of the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
In consequence, it was clear by the time 
the resolution passed that Congress sup- 
ported the defense of Formosa and nothing 
more. We were not approving any military 
crusade on the mainland of Asia or any 
defense of the offshore islands for the sake 
of the offshore islands. I know that my own 
vote was cast with that understanding and 
I so stated. Many other Members of the 
Senate expressed similar sentiments. 

The responsibility for carrying out the de- 
fense of Formosa—and it is a heavy burden— 
remains the responsibility of the President. 
It seems to me that the best way that Ameri- 
cans can lighten that burden is by refraining 
at this time from attempts to whittle away 
at his responsibility. The President is en- 
trusted with the defense of Formosa. It is 
for him to decide whether to defend the 
coastal islands or to engage our forces in 
their defense. He is accountable to the 
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American people for whatever action he may 
or may not take. But to attempt to tie his 
hands now in advance, either for or against 
their defense, will serve only to deepen the 
difficult crisis in which we find ourselves. 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, that the 
Formosan resolution, if it had to come to 
Congress at ail, came in the vague fashion 
that it did. Once having been made public, 
however, Congress was faced with little 
alternative but to accept it in that form or 
weaken the President’s position in dealing 
with the Far Eastern crisis. 

My concern today is not with predicting 
the outcome of the Formosan crisis. I do 
not know whether the vagueness of our po- 
sition on the coastal islands will either avert 
war or plunge us into war. No one can meke 
a meaningful prediction of that kind. I be- 
lieve that remains the case despite the grow- 
ing prospects of peace talks between the 
United States and the Communists. These 
talks, in my opinion. should not be ruled out 
but they should be approached with the 
greatest caution. 

I would address the main body of my re- 
marks today to the proposition that the 
difficult situation in which we find ourselves, 
respecting the Quemoys and the Matsus is 
merely an external sympton of our problems 
in the Far East. The underlying causes for 
these problems are to be found in forces and 
pressures which exist inside the body of Asia. 
They are also to be found in pressures and 
forces which are exerted from outside Asia. 
If there is to be peace in that part of the 
world—if there are to be long-term solutions 
in Asia, it is to these causes that our atten- 
tion must be turned. It is of importance 
that we understand not only what these 
forces are but what happens in Asia when 
the pressures from outside the continent col- 
lide with those from within. In particular it 
is of importance: that the role of military 
force in our policy in Asia be examined—not 
so much from the standpoint of its use as 
an ultimate recourse in war but its role as a 
deterrent before war breaks out. That is the 
way we have been called upon to use it, ex- 
cept in Korea, since the end of World War II. 

The crisis in the Formosan Straits is not 
an isolated incident. It is part of a chain 
reaction identified with last year's crisis in 
Indochina and before that with the crisis in 
Korea. In dealing with the crisis in For- 
mosa our attention is easily diverted from 
developments which next year may result in 
a crisis in Laos, Thailand, and Indonesia. 
By the following year, if not sooner, the crisis 
of Japan may be full upon us. 

The interrelated problems in Asia include 
the conspicuous threats of Communist ter- 
ritorial expansion in Korea, Indochina, and 
Formosa. It also is interwoven, however, 
with less-evident threats. There is pressure 
within Japan for an expansion of trade. To 
the extent that this pressure seeks an outlet 
in closer economic and cultural relations 
with the Chinese mainland, it affects the 
unity of policy among members of the free 
world with respect to Communist China, 
There is also a mounting pressure among the 
so-called neutral states of South Asia for 
peaceful relations with Communist China. 
The attitude of these states toward develop- 
ments in Formosa must be seen in the con- 
text of that broader consideration. In con- 
sidering the totality of our situation in Asia, 
moreover, we cannot ignore the possibility 
that the outbreak of hostilities in the Chi- 
nese coastal islands could signalize a resump- 
tion of hostilities in Korea and Indochina. 
Finally, behind the complex of these factors 
in Asia we must also reckon with the rela- 
tionship between the actions of Communist 
China and the policy of the Soviet Union. 

During recent years we have been attempt- 
ing to deal with these various pressures 
largely by economic and military means and 
sometimes in a seemingly disconnected fash- 
ion. We have contributed to the economic 
development of the free countries of Asia. 


We have attempted at the same time to 
strengthen the defenses of the free-Asian 
countries. These positive efforts have been 
dimmed, however, by the recurrent crises. 
From the Korean crisis we rushed too late to 
Indochina to quench a fire which had spread 
beyond control. We now have rushed to the 
fire in Formosa. We may be blinded by the 
glare in Formosa to the fire which is being 
kindled in Japan. We have exercised in 
recent years a kind of “chain reaction’’ diplo- 
macy, a kind of crisis-foreign policy. We 
have jumped from the effects of one crisis to 
its successor. We have, in short, never been 
ahead of the game. That the crises continue 
to occur seems to me evidence that either 
our positive measures have been insufficient 
or the situation has been beyond our control 
by measures which we could support at that 
time. I think it is probably a little of both. 
There are limits to what we can do to control 
the flow of events in Asia, short of war and 
even with war. 

That does not mean our answer is to pick 
up our marbles and go home. Asia is too 
important to us, to our security, and to our 
other national interests to permit that kind 
of response. That would simply amount to 
postponing the day of reckoning. 

We have not exhausted our possibilities of 
dealing with the situation when we employ 
measures of economic aid and military aid. 
It seems to me we have overlooked another 
which costs far less and yet can be more far- 
reaching in its effect. 

That ingredient I believe lies in the realm 
of attitudes and ideas. I am not talking 
about psychological warfare which holds that 
you can win with tricky words and slick ad- 
vertising slogans battles which cannot be 
won with infantry rifles. I think the les- 
son of the unleashing of Chiang has put to 
rest that fallacious concept. But if the bat- 
tle in Asia is essentially a struggle of ideas it 
is in the spirit as well as in the economic 
and military arena wherein peace and long- 
term solutions may possibly be found. 

What I am suggesting is that we examine 
the Asian attitudes or states of mind which 
give rise to many of the basic pressures with 
which we must deal. I am suggesting, too, 
that we examine Asian reactions to our own 
state of mind and our actions. Perhaps, 
then, we will find some of the answers to 
the peace we seek. Such answers will not 
lead to a purchased peace, or a power peace. 
They could, however, lead to a peace based 
on mutual understanding and common in- 
terest. 

We have grown too accustomed to wrap- 
ping all the ills of Asia into the single pack- 
age marked “militant communism.” Of 
course this threat exists; we have seen over 
500 million Chinese brought under the po- 
tential influence of that ideology. Count- 
less millions more are threatened with it, 
We have spent blood to prevent the conquest 
of Korea by Communist aggression. Too 
late, we saw Vietnam north of the 17th par- 
allel brought within the orbit of commu- 
nism. We have seen militant Communist 
expansionism accompanied by political pene- 
tration, by organized propaganda, by the ac- 
tivities of disciplined cadres of intimidators 
and by calculated economic penetration. 
Military offensives have been alternated with 
the allurements of the peace offensive with 
its offers of trade, industrialization and cul- 
tural exchanges. Today in free Vietnam 
we see Viet Minh agents using backmail, 
bribery, and intimidation in attempting to 
undermine the Diem government. We see 
the Communist created shadow government 
of Pathet Lao in northern Laos and another 
Communist penetration headed by a former 
premier of Thailand, Pridi, in Southeast Asia. 

We see the new maps of China which bra- 
zenly incorporate territory from its southern 
neighbors. We see new military highways 
under construction in south China. In In- 
donesia the Communist Party has recently 
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been reorganized and its activities acceler- 
ated. The trade offensive directed at Japan. 
is beginning to cause a wavering in that 
country. In North Korea the truce has been 
violated and the area has been placed within 
a stranglehold of Communist control. And 
now, the Communist sword is pointed at 
Formosa. It is all too evident that militant 
communism is a force in Asia. But why, 
we may well ask ourselves, has it not met 
with more resistance? Why hasn’t Asian 
nationalism which in great measure was 
stimulated by our own revolution inter- 
posed a more formidable bulwark to the 
Communist advance? We have assumed in 
recent years that by taking measures to alle- 
viate the extreme poverty of Asia, we might 
guide Asian nationalism toward our own pre- 
cepts of democracy. We have also assumed 
that by arming it heavily we could prevent 
a Communist penetration. These efforts 
have not been conspicuously . successful. 
Perhaps, in part, the difficulty lies in the 
failure to recognize the spiritual basis of 
Asian nationalism. 

The peoples of Asia, looking out on the 
West, see the high material standard of 
living which has followed in the wake of the 
industrial revolution. Asia was left in the 
backwash by the sweep of Western indus- 
trialism. The surge of democracy which 
spread through Europe and the Americas fol- 
lowing our revolution and the French Revo- 
lution bypassed Asia at that time. In con- 
sequence, as the decades passed the differ- 
ences between Eastern and Western stand- 
ards of living widened, as did the gap be- 
tween the political controllers and the con- 
trolled in Asia. For more than a century 
these differences burned deeper and deeper 
in the hearts and minds of the peoples of 
the Orient. The bitterness was fed not only 
by the desire for the material achievements 
of the West but also by the demands of 
pride and prestige. Although the West 
brought some benefits, the era of colonialism 
was widely viewed in Asia as hampering the 
development of the peoples of Asia in their 
own right. Colonialism was backed by West- 
ern force and in the minds of many Asians, 
force is indelibly identified with their ancient 
and deep-seated grievances against that 
system. 

Although the era of colonialism is almost 
over in Asia, its after effects remain. There 
is extreme sensitivity among Asians and espe- 
cially among Asian leaders about being recog- 
nized and dealt with on a basis of absolute 
equality by the West. There is an urge to 
express their new-found independence in in- 
dependent action. An enthusiasm also 
exists for rapid economic development—a de- 
sire to bridge the wide economic gap—be- 
tween the East and West. At the same time, 
however, dependence upon the West for eco- 
nomic aid contradicts the underlying urge 
of the Asian nations to prove their inde- 
pendence and equality. There exists most of 
all an ever-present sensitivity, an often un- 
reasonable sensitivity, to any action which 
resembles a return of the colonial relation- 
ships of an earlier era, 


In this context it is understandable that 
Communist China’s defiance of the West 
finds considerable emotional support from 
many Asians including those who stanchly 
oppose communism. It explains in part the 
support of some Asian governments for the 
recognition of Communist China and for its 
admission to the United Nations. It is an 
important element in explaining the initial 
successes of the Viet Minh in Indochina, 
The deep-seated attitudes of Asia toward the 
West form an emotional and psychological 
base which is readily exploited by Commu- 
nist propaganda. An understanding of this 
fact is pertinent to any understanding of the 
behavior of the uncommitted states of Asia, 
behavior which sometimes appears and is 
hostile to us. 
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- As Asians look at the West from these at- 
titudes, and particularly as they view the 
United States, there is a tendency for many 
of them to interpret present United States 
policies as a policy of force. To them we 
exaggerate the value of force. 

And they identify force with the era of 
foreign domination in Asia against which 
present Asian nationalism rebels. When we 
announce a policy of massive retaliation it 
places force in the forefront rather than in 
the position of an ultimate recourse where it 
should rightly be. In the minds of many 
people throughout Asia our emphasis on 
force rules out of the foreground the normal 
and accepted processes of negotiation in hu- 
man relations. It undermines our dignity 
and our prestige. For the mightiest power on 
the face of the earth to flaunt its strength in 
this manner is readily interpreted in Asia 
in the light of a man who threatens to shoot 
his neighbor if the latter’s cow comes into 
his pasture rather than to discuss the prob- 
lem of mending the fence. To be sure, the 
reactions vary in different parts of Asia, but 
I think it is correct to say that Asians in 
general, including the Chinese people—in 
spite of the recent actions of their rulers— 
are a peaceful people and they tend to ad- 
mire the strong who are also peaceful. Much 
of the great respect which this country en- 
joyed in the past derived from that fact. 
President. Theodore -Roosevelt's admonition 
to “speak softly but carry a big stick” won 
us a great backlog of good will in Asia. This 
sensible advice seems to have been forgotten 
by a great number of Americans who other- 
wise have every cause to-admire Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Those who know the peoples of Asia can 
attest to the great emphasis which they 
place on negotiation. A spirit of negotiation 
permeates their everyday life; it involves ad- 
justments and give-and-take and inevitably 
is accompanied by prolonged discussion. 
Those who know Asia will also attest to the 
lack of the visible use of force in the every- 
day relations among Asians. 

Closely related is a concept found in many 
parts of Asia which in effect holds that 
there is a positive force in a negative action. 
We see this in the philosophy of Chinese 
Taoism—we see it in what often appears to 
us to be the retiring or reticent traits of 
many Asian peoples—we see it in the Chi- 
nese concept employed even by the Chinese 
Communists, of “advancing by withdraw- 
ing’—we have seen it in India in the passive 
resistance doctrine of Mahatma Gandhi. It 
is reflected now in the arguments of the Asian 
neutrals. We see it in the jujitsu sport and 
the doctrine of judo in Japan in which one 
utilizes the offensive force of his opponent to 
his own advantage. There are, of course, 
counterdoctrines in Asia which place great 
emphasis on force, and we should not forget 
them, but examples serve to illustrate an at- 
titude which is of the highest importance in 
understanding the international policies of 
the Asian nations. 

The mention of the possible use of atomic 
tactical weapons in the defense of Formos 
is often interpretated there as further evi- 
dence of United States reliance on force. 
Instead of enhancing the strength of our 
position it has the effect of an admission 
that we are incapable of coping with the 
situation on a plane of reason and have 
been driven in the first round to dependence 
upon an ultimate recourse. 

If there is any one factor responsible for 
disagreement in our relations with India, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon it is the view 
of their leaders that primary reliance On 
force is not the best means of gaining solu- 
tions in Asia. 

They advance the view that we can pre- 
vent Communist aggression but in prevent- 
ing the aggression it is not necessary t? 
exercise pressures which rule out a climate 
of negotiation. We may find this attitude 
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unrealistic and in some cases, I believe, 
Correctly so. What is important, however, 
is to reccgnize its existence and, if we are 
not intent upon isolating ourselves, to ac- 
Commodate our policies, wherever possible, 
to it. There is no sense in getting furious 
about it or losing our temper over it. To do 
SO may give us a momentary sense of satis- 
faction but it is not going to scrve our 
national interests. 

Most Asian nations acquiesced in the ac- 
tion of the United States in neutralizing the 
Formosa Strait at the beginning of the 
Korean war. At the beginning of 1953, how- 
ever, neutralization was replaced by a boast- 
ful policy of unleashing the Chinese 
rationalist forces. With few exceptions this 
S€cond step was interpreted by the free 
States of Asia as provocative—as putting the 
United States in position of reliance on force 
to the exclusion of other means. 

What then should be the role of force in 
Our policy in Asia? We know that in all 
realism no great power, least of all the 
United States, can afford at present to 
&bandon or weaken its military power. We 
Must continue the system of military 
alliances in the western Pacific, southeast 
Asia, and the Near East. 

Let us by all means continue to maintain 
and strengthen our military defenses in the 
Far East. Is it not, however, in the interest 
Of peace in Asia, and in our own national 

terest, that we relegate the use of force to 
the background? Is it not in our interest 
to explore measures which offer some hope 
of leading to long-term solutions? Are there 
Measures which will obtain these solutions? 
I believe there are. 

As a first measure it seems to me essential 

at. we keep clearly in mind that our na- 
tional interest in the Formosan area is the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores not 
that of the offshore islands of the Quemoys 
and the Matsus. Any defense of the coastal 

ands, which always have been a part of 
a and so involved in the Chinese civil 
War is incidental to cur primary aim. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in submitting the Formosa 
Tesolution to Congress, only hinted at a pos- 
Sible defense of the coastal islands while 
Urging that a cease-fire be negotiated. That 
Should remain our immediate objective and 
there are signs now that we may be moving 
toward its achievement. 

We cannot fail to recognize in this situa- 
tion that threats to peace are posed by the 

inese on both sides of the Formosa Straits, 

€ Republic of China on Formosa has re- 
Peatedly avowed its intention of regaining 
the mainland. The United States must 
Come to grips with that threat since we are 
linked in a defense alliance with the Re- 
Public. Assuming that liberation of the 
Mainland by force were militarily feasible— 
and it is not even conceivable short of com- 
Mitting this country to an all-out war on 
€ Continent of Asia—would the people of 
he United States support the use of force 
Fe an instrument of national policy for the 
beration of China? I think not. Is it be- 
and our imagination to conceive of China 
eing ultimately freed from totalitarian 
M amunism by other means? Have we so 
ttle faith in the power of freedom? The 
inese people have turned out their op- 
Pressors many times. Is it inconceivable 

hat they will not do so again? 
€ National Government of China de- 

Yves every reasonable consideration from 

is country. First consideration must be 

ven, however, to our national needs and 
in needs are not served by an embroilment 

& war to liberate the Chinese mainlaind. 
bak it is time to recognize the tragic 
Kai der of unleashing Generalissimo Chiang 
thar and building up his expectations 
That We would return him to the mainland. 
do Was a cruel and misleading thing to 
re I think we ought to acknowledge the 
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Once we have returned to the policy of 
neutralization, the pclicy adopted in 1950, 
we will have laid the groundwork for inter- 
national action to counter the threat of the 
Chinese Communists. — 

The United States can then and only then, 
on sound moral and legal grounds, insist 
that other free nations join with us in op- 
position to the use of any aggressive force 
in the Formosa area. Such a declaration 
made perhaps by the United Nations Assem- 
bly couid call on both the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the Nationalists to abstain from 
the use of force. Once our own purposes are 
clear, I believe that many, if not most coun- 
tries outside the Communist bloc would sup- 
port a declaration condemning an attack by 
either side in the Chinese conflict. Such a 
declaration would unite those nations who 
now oppose Communist military action 
against Formosa but who are unwilling to 
give either moral or actual support to the 
defense of the island so long as the Chinese 
National Government continues to threaten 
to invade the mainland. Such a declara- 
tion having been made, the question of the 
defense of the coastal islands would become 
a question for international determination. 
It would no longer be a responsibility for 
the President of the United States alone. 
By taking this action the peoples of Asia 
would be given a clear and forthright com- 
mitment that gur position respecting For- 
mosa involved resort to force not in a trigger- 
happy fashion but fcrce as a last recourse. 
At the same time, we would not have budged 
1 inch in our determination to prevent 
Communist seizure of Formosa. 

Neutralization of the Straits, however im- 
portant, is only a first positive step toward 


.a solution of the problem of Formosa. A 


determination of the status of Formosa is 
complicated not only by questions of inter- 
national law but by considerations contained 
in the regrettable but realistic fact that the 
Republic of China on Formosa is not now 
and short of total war has little hope of 
becoming the government of the mainland 
of China, So long as two Chinese govern- 
ments, one on Formosa and one on the main- 
land claim jurisdiction over all of China, 
there exists not only civil war but a threat 
to world peace—the seeds of total war. 


A number of possible solutions to this 
problem have been advanced. The estab- 
lishment of an independent republic on 
Formosa by declaration of the present gov- 
ernment would be realistic but is not a like- 
ly development. A- plebiscite of the people 
of Formosa has been suggested to determine 
their wishes in this matter. Further pro- 
posals have been made to the effect that 
Formosa be placed under a trusteeship with 
its integrity guaranteed for a designated pe- 
riod of years. These envisage a trusteeship 
either by a single Pacific nation, by a con- 
sortium of powers or by the United Nations. 
In addition to these proposals there are un- 
doubtedly solutions as yet unexplored. All 
such proposals require patient and thorough 
examination. 

A settlement of the status of Formosa 
would permit our full energies to be directed 
toward the many problems of our peaceful 
relations with the Asian nations. For many 
years now we have thought of the world as 
being divided into two parts—the free world 
and the Communist world. ‘These words 
have become a part of our everyday lan- 
guage. Yet we are now coming to recog- 
nize the width and depth of the chasm 
which exists within the free world. There 
is a gulf which may be of greater long-range 
significance than the immediate threat of 
communism. In terms of economics the 
gulf is between those states which have a 
high material standard of living and those 
which are struggling to rise from the level 
of recurrent famine; it is an abyss which 
separates automation from the man-drawn 
plow. 
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It is not enough that we build a wall to 
contain communism, for while we build the 
wall the chasms within the free world deep- 
en. I am suggesting that we continue to 
maintain our defense system in the Far East 
but that in the foreground our energy and 
intellect and resources be directed toward 
building bridges across the chasms in the 
free world. 

It will take more than what we now call 
technical assistance and economic aid. If 
the gap is to be bridged the concept of “aid” 
must be replaced by a unity of purpose. 
The challenge is. to move into spheres of 
economic and cultural cooperation in which 
the common progress of all free nations be- 
comes possible. If we are equal to that 
challenge, and if we have the patience and 
understanding to stay with it, we need have 
no fear of the outcome of this contest be- 
tween totalitarian communism and free- 
dom—in Asia, in Europe or anywhere else, 


Completion of Great Lakes Connecting 
Channels: The Story of Accomplish- 
ment Under the Wiley Seaway Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my hope that before the end 
of this session of Congress, a bill will 
have been passed to authorize final ac- 
tion to deepen the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels. If that shall be done, the 
30-year-old fight for the deep water 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will 
have been brought to a completely suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

There is now pending on both the Sen- 
ate and House sides legislation to deepen 
these connecting channels—to a uniform 
controlling depth of 27 feet. 

The first bill offered on the Senate side 
for this purpose was S. 171, by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

It is most fitting and appropriate that 
action be taken on his initiative, in view 
of the fact that the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway law itself, Public Law 358, 
of the 83d Congress, bears his name— 
the Wiley law. 

It is often said that some segments 
of the public may tend to forget some of 
the accomplishments of their legislators 
in the Congress. I believe, however, that 
the fine record with respect to the St. 
Lawrence seaway should not be forgot- 
ten by the people of our country. In 
particular, it should not be forgotten by 
the people of Wisconsin, who, like the 
other Lake States, will reap tremendous 
dividends from the seaway down through 
the years. 

I have before me now a compilation 
of the various comments which have 
been made over a period of time by our 
colleagues regarding the contributions 
made by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. Except in the instances where 
noted, these statements were originally 
made in the May 7, 1954, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, following the final passage of 
the seaway bill by this body. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
as a fitting reminder of what was in effect 
the first anniversary of the Wiley law a 
few weeks ago—a law generally regarded 
as the greatest single milestone in the 
history of the Lake States in this cen- 
tury. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENDATIONS OF SENATOR WILEY 


Senator KNOwLAND, California, Senate Re- 
publican leader, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
7, 1954: 

“I should not want this opportunity to 
pass without paying my tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
WILEY]. Over a period of a great many years 
he has diligently worked for the enactment 
of this legislation. It has been a rather 
heartbreaking job over the years, because of 
the obstacles of one type or another which 
have been thrown in the way.” 

Senator DIRKSEN, Illinois, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 7, 1954: 

“So, Mr. President, today I pay tribute to 
the man who has so consistently sat upon 
and hatched the ideal that has at last come 
into fruition in the legislative measure about 
to be acted on finally by the Senate. I pay 
tribute to the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. WILEY. His great humility and fine 
self-effacement have, of course, caused him 
to omit mentioning his own name. How- 
ever, all his colleagues pay testimony to the 
persistence, vigor, and great vision with 
which he has pursued this great cause. To- 
day we salute him for his victory in connec- 
tion with this great ideal.’’ 

Senator Potrer, Michigan, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to 
the leadership shown by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Witry, throughout the 
work on this momentous piece of legislation. 

“This is the first Congress in which the 
bill has received favorable consideration by 
either House of Congress. I wish to join 
the other Senators who have spoken in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the leadership 
shown by the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. WILEY. 

“So, Mr. President, this occasion is a mo- 
mentous one which the people of the great 
Midwest will cherish for many, many years 
to come.” 

Senator HUMPHREY, Minnesota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I cannot help notice how 
much joy and happiness there is in this 
Chamber. In victory there is great joy. 
There is today no Member of the Senate who 
deserves to feel a sense of accomplishment 
and fulfillment of purpose more than the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

“I was highly honored to be privileged, 
through the good advice of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, of being a cosponsor of S. 2150.” 

Senator KeErAuver, Tennessee, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I cannot let this occasion 
pass without adding a word of commenda- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin and the other Senators who 
joined him in bringing about the fulfillment 
of the long-time dream of a St. Lawrence 
River seaway. 

“The senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
exercised a great deal of statesmanship in 
bringing together the Senators and the in- 
terests of various sections of the country 
and finally accomplishing the passage of 
the proposed legislation.” 

Senator SMITH, New Jersey, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, May 7, 1954: 

“ALEX WILEY, my pal on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has worked strenuously 
in connection with this legislation.” 
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Senator FERGUSON, Michigan, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
on this subject in praise of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. At times it can 
be said that, after all is said and done, there 
is more said than done. I believe this is an 
exception. The exception is that, in this 
instance, we have finally done more than we 
said.” 

Senator LEHMAN, New York, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I take great pleasure and 
satisfaction in congratulating the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. WILEY, on the final enactment 
by both Houses of Congress of the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill. 

“I wish to express my satisfaction and ap- 
preciation for the efforts of the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. Without his interest, 
without his determination, and without his 
continued agitation for this legislation, par- 
ticularly after he became chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the final 
enactment of the bill would have been im- 
possible.” 

Senator Dovuctas, Illinois, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, May 7, 1954: 

“I think that at long last we are near- 
ing the final step in the legislative history 
of the St. Lawrence seaway proposal. 

“I should like to add a word of congratula- 
tion to the eminent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations for the part 
which he has played in securing the passage 
of the bill. As a somewhat junior Member 
of the Senate, I have watched his very 
effective work, not only in committee and on 
the floor, but off the floor; and I would say 
that his has been perhaps the greatest effort 
toward getting the bill passed. We of the 
Midwest owe a debt to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am sure the citizens of his 
State are grateful. 

“I want to express the appreciation of 
the members of all parties for the very ef- 
fective and untiring work which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
who is chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, has devoted to this task.” 

Senator Case, South Dakota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 4, 1954: 

“The remarks of the Senior Senator from 
Wisconsin remind me that the present favor- 
able position for the passage of the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill.is due in large part to 
his persistence and effective leadership and 
sponsorship of that measure. I hape the bill 
will be passed as a further tribute to the 
work of the Senator from Wisconsin.’ 

Senator Case, South Dakota, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“The present favorable position for the 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway bill is 
due, in large part, to his persistent and ef- 
fective leadership and sponsorship of that 
measure. I hope the bill will be passed by 
the House and approved by the President 
promptly, as a further tribute to the work 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, as well as 
a gesture, a very appropriate gesture at this 
time, of our comradeship with the people 
of Canada.” 

Senator AIKEN, Vermont, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 7, 1954: 

“Next, let me say that for the past 2 years 
it has been a great pleasure to be a co- 
sponsor of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, 
under the able, sincere, and enthusastic 
leadership of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin.” 

Senator Cooper, Kentucky, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I should like to join my 
colleagues in expressing admiration for the 
successful fight which the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wuer] has made in 
connection with the passage of the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill. 

“It was the long-continued insistence and 
the fine and convincing arguments of my 
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friend the Senator from Wisconsin which 
removed any doubt I may have had about the 
bill. I congratulate him for the successful 
outcome of his efforts in connection with 
the great St. Lawrence River projeot.” 

Senator THYE, Minnesota, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, when I came to Washing- 
ton I found such Members as the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wey] working 
vigorously to accomplish the development of 
the seaway.” 

Senator THYE, Minnesota, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 17, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I was pleased to see that & 
great many of the newspapers of Wisconsin 
commended the great contributions made by 
our colleague the senior Senator from the 
Badger State [Mr. WILEY] in achieving the 
passage of the Wiley bill, S. 2150, to complete 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway.” 

Senator Cordon, Oregon, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, May 25, 1954: 

“Mr. President, I have been glad to note 
that the newspapers of Wisconsin have given 
well-deserved credit to the senior Senator 
from that State [Mr. WILEY] for his valiant 
and successful sponsorship of the St. Law- 
rence seaway law. 

“I ask unanimous consent that several edl- 
torials which have appeared in Wisconsin 
papers be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD,” 


-—— 


[From the Two Rivers Reporter of May 10, 
1954] 


SEAWAY AT LONG LAST 


There was general jubilation expressed by 
people in the community about the seaway 
after the House last week had approved the 
measure, thus ending more than 40 years of 
anxious waiting. 

The seaway represents a triumph for the 
administration, which has been actively sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower. However, 
no man deserves more credit for the success 
of the project than Wisconsin’s Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY. It was he who, more than 
any other legislator, worked unflaggingly to 
engineer the undertaking through poth 
Houses. 

While Senator Winey was, of course, think- 
ing of benefits for his State, he was none- 
theless an exponent of the seaway for the 
Midwest and the Nation as a whole. He 
wanted United States to have a voice in it 
with Canada, since that country was deter- 
mined to build with or without the United 
States. 

His efforts have borne preliminary rich 
fruit, and there are confident predictions 
he will watch the entire country bear even 
richer results in the years ahead when the 
seaway becomes a reality. The St. Lawrence 
seaway may someday stand as a monument 
to a man who would not admit defeat 50 
the entire country would benefit. 


[From the Sturgeon Bay Advocate of May 11 
1954] 


Our Mayor Says 
(By Mayor Stanley R. Greene) 
THE WILEY BILL 


After many years of struggle it now ap- 
pears as though a jointly sponsored Unit 
States-Canadian Great Lakes, St. Lawrenc? 
seaway will become a reality. 

The bill that makes the seaway a reality 
will be signed this week by President Eisen- 
hower. The bill was sponsored by Senator 
WILEY and has become generally known 35 
the Wiley bill. Senator Witey in his efforts 
on behalf of the bill has displayed genuin® 
statesmanship in the service of both his 
country and the State which he represents 
in the Senate. 

Both senatorial Democrats and Republi- 
cans recognized this fact and paid the Sena” 
tor an unusual tribute in recognition 9 
those services. 
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[From the Chilton Times-Journal of May 13, 
1954] i 


PASSAGE OF SEAWAY BILL A MAJOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill after 59 years of bickering is a real 
achievement for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Wisconsin’s Senator Wriry played a lead- 
ing role in getting the measure past the stiff 
Obstacles interposed in the Senate. 

[From the Wausau Daily Record-Herald of 
May 10; 1954] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whatever the Republican administration 
in Washington may accomplish, its success 
in winning congressional approval of the St. 
Lawrence seaway will stand out as one of 
its great achievements. 

Wisconsin's Representatives and Senators, 
it may be noted, were in unanimous sup- 
port of the legislation, but special credit 
belongs to Senator Wmey who sponsored 
the seaway proposal in the Senate and 
Dlayed a leading role in obtaining its pas- 
sage. 
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[From the Burlington Standard-Democrat of 
May 13, 1954] 
His WORK Pam OFF 


Our congratulations to Senator ALEXANDER 
Wey for his successful labors toward the 
Passage of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Our Wisconsin senior Senator worked hard 
for this State for many years, being the only 
man, at times, who would stand up and be 
counted. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal of May 
10, 1954] 


A VICTORY FOR WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin and the Midwest won what we 
believe is an important economic victory last 
week with passage of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way bill. It should go to President Eisen- 
hower, who favors it, soon. 

This State also can be proud of its many 
hard-to-lick citizens, public and private, who 
have fought for the seaway for more than 20 
years. 

In that category must be included Senator 

NDER WILEY. 

It was WiLEy, perhaps more than any other 
individual, who-kept the seaway issue alive 
during its darkest days. 

[From the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune 
of May 12, 1954] 


WILEY AND THE SEAWAY 


Principal spokesman for the administra- 
tion in steering the St. Lawrence seaway leg- 
islation to final enactment was Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WiLEy. He led the fight in a manner 
Which gained for him the admiration and 
respect of all his colleagues, Republican and 

mocrat alike, regardless of whether they 
favored or opposed the project. He deserves 
& great part of the credit for bringing the 
Seaway close to realization. Wisconsin 
Should be proud to acknowledge his splendid 
Work and thank him for it. 


[From the La Crosse Tribune of May 6, 1954] 


For his leadership in winning Senate ap- 
Proval of the St. Lawrence seaway alone, 
Senator WILEY is deserving of the plaudits of 
this State, and most of all by the Republican 
Party, 

Ri his position as chairman of the Senate 
4 eign Relations Committee, he has been 
hatspoken in his support of President Eisen- 
er all down the line. The respect he has 

®rned from his Republican colleagues in the 
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Senate as a result is as enduring as are his 
achievements. 
> 7 s s. e. 


Whatever support and commendation 
flows to President Eisenhower for his posi- 
tion in international affairs—and properly a 
great deal has from Republican sources— 
must in all fairness inure to Senator WILEY 
as well. 


[From the Eau Clair Leader-Telegram of 
May 9, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY Gers UNITED STATES 
BACKING 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Chippewa 
Falls, has been in the forefront of seaway bat- 
tles during his three terms as United States 
Senator and it is fitting that the legislation 
finally passed bears his name—the Wiley- 
Dondero bill. Wey led the fight in the Sen- 
ate and Representative DONDERO, Michigan 
Republican, was floor manager of proseaway 
forces in the House. 

Mr. Charles E. Broughton, station WHBL, 
Sheboygan, Wis.: 

“We want to commend Senator ALEXANDER 
WiLey, who lone-handed, out here in Wis- 
consin, has continued his fight. He has 
never wavered in that respect and it must 
be a great source of pleasure for him to know 
that the fight looks more encouraging than 
ever.” 


FROM SENATORIAL OPPONENTS 


Senator BEALL, Maryland, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, May 7, 1954: 

“Mr. President, as a member of the oppo- 
sition, I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin for the tremendous job he has done. 

“I think the Senator from Wisconsin is to 
be congratulated for his generalship in the 
handling of parliamentary matters in con- 
nection with the bill. I cannot refrain from 
congratulating the Senator from Wisconsin 
on his victory today.” 

Senator BUTLER, Maryland, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 7, 1954: 

“May I say that I congratulate my very 
worthy adversary, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, not only on behalf of myself but of 
others who participated in the opposition.” 

Senator STENNIS, Mississippi, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1954: 

“I recall that when I first came to the 
Senate, more than 6 years ago, the Senator 
from Wisconsin was working on a bill on the 
same subject matter. He has spoken on this 
subject many times since then, always with 
great sincerity, earnestness, and persuasion. 
I know he has worked very persistently for 
the bill, both among his colleagues in the 
Senate and elsewhere. 

“As one who did not vote for the bill, I 
wish to commend him very highly. 

“I feel that at times his work made the 
difference between abandoning the bill and 
continuing with it. I salute and congratu- 
late him on his fine achievement, which I 
know will prove to be most worthwhile for 
a great many people, even beyond his own 
State.” 


May 25, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Congratulations on 
your wonderful work in getting through the 
St, Lawrence seaway. 

You have had your teeth in this matter for 
many years and it has been your persistence 
and your statesmanship that has brought 
about the results. 

I congratulate you and your State. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator. 
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Can Mankind Endure Half Slave and 
Half Free? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege yesterday to deliver an address 
in Bement, Ill., the place where Lincoln 
and Douglas met to arrange the time and 
place of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
which took place 100 years ago. I spoke 
on the subject,-Can Mankind Endure 
Half Slave and Half Free? 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAN MANKIND ENDURE HALF SLAVE AND HALF 
FREE? 


AMERICA’S CHALLENGE: FREEDOM AND SURVIVAL 
WITHOUT GLOBAL NUCLEAR WAR 


I am pleased to be present at the inau- 
guration of this Town Meeting series on 
a site which holds such deep meaning to 
the people of our country. 

The tradition of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates is one of the historic hallmarks of 
American political life. 


No single series of political exchanges have 
marked themselves so indelibly in the mem- 
ory of the American people. 

Here was a great period in American his- 
tory—the stormy period preceding the War 
Between the States. 

Here were two masterful figures in Ameri- 
can life, notably the man who was to become 
the Great Emancipator and Douglas the Lit- 
tle Giant. And here was a great issue being 
debated in the American manner—with sin- 
cerity, with openness, with candor before the 
bar of public opinion—without mudslinging 
and personalities. 


Abe Lincoln didn’t go thereafter to the 
Senate, but he did later go to the White 
House and he did become enshrined in man- 
kind’s heart. 


May we be worthy of his everlasting in- 
spiration. 

Today we turn to another great historic 
issue. 

Today I address myself to the vital ques- 
tion: Can mankind endure half slave and 
half free? 


OUR ANSWER AND NECESSARY RESERVATIONS 


I believe that the answer to that question 
is “Yes,” but with certain reservations. 

“Yes,” if we are viligant; “Yes,” if we are 
strong. The answer is “Yes” if we definitely 
do not—I repeat if we do not—give moral 
sanction—moral approval to Communist 
slavery simply because it is entrenched, 
even though we reject war as a means of 
abolishing that slavery. 

The answer is “Yes,” in summary, if we 
remain true to our own ideals—to Lincoln's 
ideals. He wanted to save the Union. We 
want to save the Union—with strength, but 
without war, if it can possibly be avoided. 

As you can see, as in the case of most im- 
portant questions, we must bear in mind a 
great many factors on the world scene, a 
great many necessary reservations. 
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AMERICANS REJECT SLAVERY IN ANY FORM 


In the first place, let it be stated emphat- 
ically that the United States rejects the in- 
stitution of human slavery today, just as 
we rejected it almost a century ago on the 
field of battle, even when brother had to 
fight brother on this continent in 4 bloody 
years of Civil War. 

Ours is a moral people. 
moral law. 

We know that slavery, whether it be the 
slavery based on the color of a man’s skin, 
or the class-slavery imposed by a Communist 
dictatorship, utterly outrages the conscience 
of mankind. 

WE CAN NEVER BE SILENT ABOUT SLAVERY 


We will never be silent im the face of 
slavery. 

Abraham Lincoln pointed out in the 
course of his great career, that to be silent 
in the face of evil is to take part in that 
evil. 

We cannot be silent, therefore, before the 
slavery of Eastern Europe. We cannot— 
must not—ignore the suffering of the Rus- 
sian people themselves who, since November 
1917 have been shackled under the cruelest 
despotism in the history of the earth. We 
cannot ignore the plight of the 550 million 
people of China, mercilessly tyrannized by 
the despotic clique of Peking. We cannot 
ignore the plight of the suffering people of 
North Korea, nor that of the unfortunate 
population of Communist-controlled north- 
ern Vietnam. 

Wherever there is slavery, that is where 
the conscience of America asks for free- 
dom. 

“ As once, the North could not ignore the 
moans and suffering of the enslave Ne- 
groes of the South, so today, the peoples of 
the free world hear the moans and groans 
from the concentration camps of Siberia, 
the forced labor camps everywhere behind 
the Iron Curtain. We can see in our mind’s 
eye the persecution the suffering, the tor- 
ment of the enslaved hundreds of millions. 

We will never acquiesce to their perma- 
nent enslavement. 

As a matter of fact, we oppose slavery in 
every shape, manner or form—political 
slavery; economic slavery, intellectual 
slavery; military slavery. 

We oppose the principle of colonialism. 
We ourselves emerged to independence 
through the fortitude of 13 colonies which 
appealed to the conscience of mankind in 
our own Declaration of Independence. 


OPPOSING SYSTEMS HAVE CO-EXISTED 
IN THE PAST 


Now, the second factor to keep in mind 
is that all of history is full of instances 
where opposing systems did exist side by side 
in relative peace. 

: It may haye been uneasy peace—a peace 
occasionally broken—but it was peace, none- 
theless. Opposing religions learned to live 
alongside one another, even though but a 
few centuries ago two of the great religions 
of Western civilization were relentlessly en- 
gaged in the bitterest type of national and 
civil wars. 

Men of these two great faiths literally 
burned each other at the stake in the mis- 
taken notion that they were performing 
God’s will. But today, the great Christian 
faiths have learned to live in peace with one 
another and in harmony and in so doing 
have learned religion. 


So, too, history is full of the record of 
rival economic systems which contested with 
one another and which nevertheless man- 
aged to live in a relative state of peace. 

The great historian, Arnold Toynbee, has 
constantly reemphasized and documented 
this point; that opposing systems have 
learned to live with one another—whether it 
be Christianity with Islam or feudalism with 
capitalism, or republicanism with monarchy. 


We live by the 
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If contrasting systems. can coexist and 
have coexisted, wherein arises the current 
problem? 


THE IMPERIALIST NATURE OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


The problem arises from the third factor. 
That factor is, of course, the aggressive im- 
perialistic nature of international commu- 
nism. 

The current situation exists not because 
we want to conquer the world. On the con- 
trary, we desire that all men shall freely work 
out their own destiny in their own way. 

We hope that they will work it out in a 
manner of freedom. We hope that they will 
recognize the light of limited power—of sep- 
aration of powers—which has come from 
this Republic and from other beacons of 
freedom. 

We are proud of our way, but we do not 
want to impose our way on others. We know 
that mankind is stratified today, with parts 
of the human race at different levels—eco- 
nomically, socially, politically, culturally, 
religiously and otherwise. We do not want 
to“‘make over the world in America’s image,” 
though we believe it would be good for the 
world. 

But the Kremlin does want to make over 
the world in the Kremlin’s ugly image. 

It is the Kremlin which for 37 years in 
callous violation of its pledges, has been en- 
gaged in above-the-ground and under-the- 
ground conspiracy. 

It is the Kremlin which has constructed 
the most diabolic Trojan horse movement in 
history, using internal armies of saboteurs, 
seditionists, traitors, and others to destroy 
nations from within. 

It is the Kremlin which insists in accord- 
ance with its Marxists dogma, that the world 
must be all Communist or else “the capital- 
ists will take it over.” 


LENIN-STALIN QUOTATIONS ON CONFLICT 


Listen to these quotations: 

“+ + * The existence of the Soviet Repub- 
lic side by side with imperialist states for a 
long time is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that 
end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and bourgeois 
states will be inevitable.” 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

“We must say that either those who wanted 
to cause our destruction must perish, those 
who think we must perish—and in that case 
our Soviet Republic will live—or the cap- 
italist will live and in that case the Republic 
will perish.” 

Who said that? Nikolai Lenin. 

“Who will conquer whom? That is the 
whole question * * * The world is divided 
into two camps,” ~ 

Who said that? Joseph Stalin. 

Have those militarist dogmas been repu- 
diated by the Kremlin—in fact and in deed? 

Definitely not. 

Therein lies the challenge to the free 
world. 

That, then, is the third factor: the merci- 
less intention of the Kremlin to control the 
word, an intention which has not been 
fundamentally changed in spite of the so- 
called Soviet “peace offensive,” now in full 
blast. 

THE TERRIBLE NATURE OF A THIRD WAR 

But now we come to the fourth factor in 
answer to our question. We ask again, “Can 
mankind endure half slave and half free?” 

And the answer is that mankind must— 
it must—learn to endure the present di- 
vision without resorting, if at all possible, to 
force of arms. 

Why? Because the nature of modern 
sSuperweapons is such that a third world war 
could be a thing of utter horror to mankind. 
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A third world war would leave not victor and 
vanquished, but 2 rubble heaps, 2 charred 
continents or more—of radioactive ashes, 
where once there were cities and farms. 

One side might be less destroyed than the 
other, but the victory would be barren in- 
deed. 

And what conditions would follow such a 
so-called victory? Would the world be freer, 
more prosperous, happier? Of course not. 
Would all slavery be ended? Probably not. 
Chaos and disaster breed only more prob- 
lems. So, this evil legacy of a third world 
war—a nuclear Armageddon—could continue 
for a period of further time that no man 
now living could measure. 

To talk lightly of the possibility of war 
is, therefore, an act of highest irrespon- 
sibility. To engage loosely in hurling ulti- 
matums, in blustering threats from one side 
or the other, is inexcusable. 

Somehow, no matter how serious the crisis, 
we must find peaceful means to try to settle 
it. This does not mean appeasement, be- 
cause we know appeasement is self-defeat- 
ing. 

But it does mean exhausting every last 
alternative in every last situation in the 
interest of peace. 

Too many Americans lose patience too 
soon. Too many Americans are too willing 
to throw up their hands in dismay, and to 
ask for final action. 


THE DANGERS OF ARBITRARY ACTION OVER 
UNITED STATES AIRMEN 


When the Peking government outregeously 
imprisoned United States airmen, the sug- 
gestion was made that we unilaterally hurl 
an ultimatum with an early, fixed deadline; 
that we ignore the contrary opinion of the 
United Nations; that we, if necessary, uni- 
laterally impose a blockade against Red 
China. 

Such a blockade could have meant the 
death of the very airmen we have been try- 
ing to save. It could have meant the start- 
ing of a chain reaction which might con- 
ceivably have led to world war III. 

The motives of those Americans who made 
the suggestion were high and patriotic. 
Their zeal in the defense of American na- 
tionals was understandable, and commend- 
able; no one would quarrel with their deep 
feeling for our imprisoned countrymen, 

But we who disagreed did have a legiti- 
mate case against what was, in effect, 1005€ 
suggestions whose ominous consequences 
had not been sufficiently thought out. 

Now, there will be more crises to come in 
the future. Each year will offer new chal- 
lenges, new pitfalls, new dangers. © 

Soviet tactics, now relatively soft, may re- 
turn to the belligerent Stalinist line over- 
night. 

We cannot pierce the veil of the future: 
nor for that matter can even the leaders Of 
the Kremlin today. Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
and Zhukov themselves do not know if they 
will be in power tomorrow, and how thé 
trend of world events may shape their ow? 
thinking and action. 

But as for ourselves, we must go ahead 
with courage, with confidence, and witb 
faith—with readiness to fight, if need be, but 
with determination to avoid fighting, if p957 
sible, and with honor, with justice. 

The forthcoming meeting at San Francisco 
on the occasion of the 10th anniversary of 
the signing of the United Nations Charte! 
offers real possibilities for new exploration 
by the foreign ministers of East-West pro 
lems. 

The meeting at the summit which will fol- 
low thereafter, possibly in late July, offers 
still more possibilities for some progress 
resolving East-West tensions. 

But no single meeting, at San Francisco, 
or Lausanne or anywhere else, will solve tP? 
basic problem. 
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In 10 years, we have literally had tens 
of thousands of meetings with Soviet nego- 
tiators on hundreds of issues, and we know 
the pitfalls of negotiating with them. 

We recall how time after time they cruelly 
disappointed the hopes of the world; how 
they build some of us up for “an awful let- 
down.” 

This time, we are wary. This time we are 
not “oversold” on the possibilities of suc- 
cessful negotiations. But neither should we 
allow our hope and confidence to fade so 
that we become filled with fear or doubt or 
anxiety. 

AMERICA’S MAGNIFICENT RECORD OF GENEROSITY 


We have seen the heights to which men 
Could rise to win a war, and we have seen 
the heights to which men could rise in peace. 

This Nation rose magnificently to the chal- 
lenge of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. It rose just as magnificently to the 
challenge of healing the wounds of World 
War II. 

The aid program which the people of the 
United States generously extended—through 
the Marshall plan, through point 4, through 
Mutual Security is one of the great chapters 
in the history of mankind. 

It is a chapter now being supplemented 
by the sound Mutual Security bill for the 
fiscal year 1956, which is now reaching tts 
final stages in the current session of the 
Congress. 


TO THE VICTOR BELONGS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


I recall the words of a great statesman, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Fed- 
€ral Republic of Germany. Dr. Adenauer 
Stated that in every war when the German 
people were victorious, they applied the rule 
that “to the victor belonged the spoils.” 

He said they had expected that same rule 
Would be applied when American occupa- 
tion troops entered defeated West Germany. 
“We waited,” said this great German states- 
Man, “days, weeks, months, years. We were 
astonished,” said he, “to see that the Ameri- 
Can people applied a totally new historic 
formula. And that formula was: That to 
the victor belongs the responsibility, the job 
of helping to rebuild, to reconstruct, to heal 
wounds.” 

We have helped to restore West Germany 
to the family of nations. And the German 
People, a great people, has industriously 
risen to the challenge, has come back with 
€conomic vitality and political strength and 
Courage. : 

The people of West Germany are over- 
Whelmingly anti-Communist. And their en- 
Slaved fellow nationals of East Germany 
Would likewise vote overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist if they are ever given a real 
Chance to do so. 

The people of West Germany are irrevo- 
Cably a part of the Western alliance. They 
will not fall for the seductive lure of so- 
Called neutrality, in return for unification. 

ey know that neutrality for West Ger- 
many could be suicide for West Germany and 
could contribute to fatal weakness for the 

est. 

Over on the other side of the world, an- 
Other former enemy nation has likewise come 

ack with vigor and determination. The 
People of Japan, a conscientious, hard- 
Working, able, alert people have been re- 
SPonding to the challenge which is theirs. 
They, too, will not fall for the siren song 
Of the Communist betrayers. 

The Communists would like to see Japan 

Main a military vacuum, just as they 
Would like to see West Germany remain a 
Military vacuum. The Red plan must and 
Will fail on both sides of the world. 


ASIA IN FERMENT OF IDEAS 


woicenwhile, freemen in other areas of the 
Š Tid are coming to a rebirth. There is 
erment throughout the vast arc of free Asia 
d throughout Africa as well. Underde- 


Veloped peoples are coming into their own. 
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Peoples are rising from age-old conditions of 
poverty, malnutrition, disease. The prog- 
ress may seem slow, but everywhere there is 
ferment in the East—a search for sound 
ideas—and they are finding them. 

Just a few days ago, I had the privilege of 
hearing one of the great spokesmen of free 
Asia, one of the fine leaders of the free 
world—Gen. Carlos Romulo, former presi- 
dent of the United Nations General Assembly. 
He told the story of the Bandung conference. 
He told how free Asia is filled, not as we have 
been mistakenly told with enmity for Amer- 
ica, but with a great reservoir of friendship 
for us. 

To be sure, the Communist firebrands are 
seeking to ignite more flames of nationalism 
and racialism against us. But free Asia is 
not being fooled. And the Bandung con- 
ference proved that we have great and good 
friends among other peoples who are still 
in colonial status, as well as the peoples who 
have emerged to full sovereignty or the peo- 
ple like the Thais who have been free. The 
Philippines, Pakistan—we hail their contri- 
butions. Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia—we wel- 
come the opportunity to work with them 
for a brighter era for all. 


SINCERE RESPECT FOR INDIA’S NEHRU 


And while I am in this area, I say, that in 
spite of our often wide differences with a 
distinguished leader like India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, there is every good reason to 
work with him for peace on the continued 
basis of sincere, cordial, deep respect. He is 
a great leader of a great people; an eloquent, 
earnest, dedicated, democratic leader. 

I have no time for ill-tempered Ameri- 
cans who go “off the beam,” completely 
exasperated because of our differences with 
Prime Minister Nehru, just as I hope, think- 
ing Indians will have no time for Indians 
who exaggerate and aggravate our differences. 
Let us narrow our area of disagreement in- 
stead of widening it. And let us note that 
on a great many occasions, Mr. Nehru has 
been outstandingly effective in serving the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. I 
hope and believe there will be many more 
such occasions in the future. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
are, as I have indicated, coming into their 
own. Our hand of friendship remains gladly 
extended to them—to all of them, I add. 


WE HAVE TENDED TO ACT TOO MUCH BY REFLEX 


They want to hear from us a positive, con- 
structive, imaginative program. We must 
not simply wait for crises to develop. We 
have tended far too long to simply act by 
delayed reflex. 

The Soviet challenges the free world in 
Place A; the free world then responds in 
place A. The Soviets challenge us in place B; 
we respond in place B. It is the Reds who 
have been picking the time and place of con- 
test. Yet, we know that it is poor strategy 
for us always to allow the enemy to choose 
the field and timing of contest. 

Moreover, it is definitely not enough for 
us to offer anticommunism alone as a pro- 
gram to the world. While it is up to us to 
get across the danger of communism in all 
its savage barbarism, other peoples of the 
world, particularly underdeveloped peoples, 
are not going to respond to a negative pro- 
gram on our part. They want affirmative 
hope in the future. They want specific and 
constructive suggestions and assistance. We 
cannot, of course, do for them what they 
should be doing for themselves. But neither 
should we keep accentuating the negative— 
what we are against—instead of what we are 
for. 

THE TRUE NATURE OF FREEDOM 

Now, my friends, I would not want us to 
leave this occasion with a narrow concept 
of the fundamental idea of freedom itself. 

Freedom is simply not a matter alone of 
the formal traditions of freedom which we 
have known—freedom of the press, freedom 
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of worship, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
speech, freedom of employment, freedom to 
own property—great as these blessings are. 
Freedom is basically a spiritual thing. 

There have been great men and women 
who have literally been slaves in the sense 
that they have been the chattel of others. 
And yet they have been free. 

Why? Because their minds have been free. 
Their spirits have been free. 

You cannot shackle the human spirit, as 
you can the human flesh. 

There have been people who are free, and 
yet who are slaves in the sense that they 
have sold their spiritual birthright for a 
mess of material pottage. 

On the other hand, there are men and 
women living in abject poverty today who 
are free and who enjoy riches that the 
wealthiest man, enslaved by the lust for 
power or money, does not know. The poor 
man who is free in spirit can scale heights 
which the man enslaved by greed can never 
mount. 

Nobility of mind makes men free. Clear- 
ness of vision to what is real, what is lasting, 
what is truly good—the things of the Spirit. 

What matter if .braham Lincoln never 
had wealth? What matter if he never com- 
pletely rose from poverty but constantly 
lived with meager resources? He was a free 
man. He was a man whose spirit could not 
be downed. Why? Because he drew upon 
the Eternal Spirit: the all-knowing, the all- 
present, all-seeing Creator when difficulties 
mounted for him. 

The poet said: “He is the free man who 
the truth makes free—and all are slaves 
besides.” 

The people behind the Iron Curtain may 
be chained in bondage, but not even the 
cruelest master of the Arctic forced labor 
camps can quench the fire of freedom which 
burns in the human breast, nor the spirit of 
man which material power alone can never 
wreck. 

Abraham Lincoln had said, “I believe that 
this Government cannot endure permanently 
half-slave and half-free.” He was right, 
human beings are not property—to be 
bought and sold, and no society should 
endure on that basis. 

OUR ANSWER TO THE BASIC QUESTION 


So, today, we answer the basic question 
before us by saying: May all this world one 
day be free. Toward that end, we pledge 
our best efforts in peace and in justice. 

And too, we state emphatically, we reject 
all despair that the Soviet Empire will last 
indefinitely. Rather, we believe that empire 
is subject to terrific internal stresses and 
strains which may one day rend it asunder 
from within and thus permit the subject 
peoples to regain their freedom—for 
the Spirit that makes free is abroad in 
the world, even in Russia. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it has been a great joy 
to be with you today, and I hope that this 
forum series will produce the type of food 
for thought, food for mental stimulation and 
progress and for national and international 
progress and stimulus which were the fruits 
of the great Lincoln-Douglas debates of a 
century ago. 


Vital Technical Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the senior Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
him regarding technical-assistance pro- 
grams abroad, together with an edito- 
rial, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to þe 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Our technical-assistance programs abroad 
take on their most importance when we find 
private United States industries willing to 
partcipate with skilled personnel. 

One example of this kind of cooperation 
comes to me through an editorial carried in 
the Seattle Times of Thursday, May 19, en- 
titled “Doing Unto Others,” which I present 
for printing in the RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 


“DOING UNTO OTHERS 


“Deliberations at the recent Bandung 
Conference convinced the world—including 
Soviet Russia—that leaders of most of the 
remaining free Asian countries are strongly 
anti-Communist. It is a matter of the first 
importance that the United States encourage 
these peoples in sustaining that attitude, and 
to help them in preserving their free 
economy. 

“Technical assistance is one means to the 
accomplishment of these ends. This has 
been recognized in a project undertaken by 
Pan American World Airways in Pakistan, in 
cooperation with the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration and Pakistan In- 
ternational Airways. 

“In the first Government technical-assist- 
ance program to use aviation to stimulate the 
economic and industrial growth of an unde- 
veloped area. Pan American will provide a 
team of 24 experts for 3 years to train 
Pakistanis in the modern techniques of air- 
line operations. 

“Development of aviation in Pakistan is 
peculiarly important because Pakistan is 
divided into two areas, 1,400 miles apart. 
Nothing could be more useful to the advance- 
ment and unity of this young nation than 
establishment of stable, independent com- 
munications between its two widely separated 
sections.” 


Commencement Address by Hon. George 
H. Bender, of Ohio, at McDonald High 
School, McDonald, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a commence- 
ment address delivered by me on last 
Thursday, at McDonald, Ohio. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS By Hon. GEORGE H. 
BENDER AT McDONALD HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATION, MCDONALD, OHIO, JUNE 2, 1955 
I am very happy to be here with you on 

this wonderful occasion. Commencement 

time is always the most inspiring season of 
the year. Mothers and fathers, teachers, 
young men and women—you make a mag- 
nificent picture in this great country of ours. 
I congratulate you—and I envy you as well. 
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Commencement is one of the best-named 
exercises of the school calendar. We call it 
commencement because we know that noth- 
ing has ended. Everything is beginning for 
our young people today. 

It is interesting to observe the educational 
pattern of American life today. A genera- 
tion ago, college education was relatively 
rare. High school was accepted as the gen- 
eral rule. In 1930, 12 percent of the 18-year- 
old young people in our country were en- 
rolled in colleges. By 1940, the figure had 
jumped to 18 percent. Today, it has reached 
30 percent. 


I do not know if all of our young people - 


should be going to-college, but I do know 
that high school is a must today. Without 
it, young men and women find themselves 
almost at sea in a complicated world. 

This is one of those happy occasions for 
looking ahead. No one ever knows what the 
future holds for each individual. But we 
do know what the future holds for your 
generation. 

This is the most exciting period in all 
world history. If I had to give a name to 
the next decade, I would call it Opportunities 
Unlimited. The atomic age is already upon 
us. It has not yet been transported from 
the scientist’s laboratory to the factory, but 
it is here. 

In every field of human endeavor new 
pathways are being charted. Not only in 
the field of atomic science but also in the 
areas of electronics, chemistry, plastics, tel- 
evision, and radar. New fields are opening 
almost before our eyes. We have discov- 
ered that there are no limits to the human 
imagination. Young men and women who 
are interested in their fellow human beings 
have also made their way in every genera- 
tion. Today there is a marked shortage of 
nurses, social workers, doctors, and teachers. 


I am particularly interested in the won- 
derful openings for young people in the 
teaching area. This month, 85,000 young 
men and women will complete their teacher 
training. This is just about enough to take 
the place of those teachers who retire or 
leave the teaching profession each year. By 
next September and for years to come, thou- 
sands of new students will be enrolled in our 
elementary schools. They will need addi- 
tional thousands of teachers to train the 
next generation. This is a magnificent op- 
portunity for you young people. It is some- 
thing more than that for your fathers and 
mothers. 

We know that the strength of our Re- 
public depends upon the training which 
the future generation receives. Each year 
that I have been in Washington I have 
watched the boys and girls from every cor- 
ner of America coming to Washington, 

I read all of the stories of juvenile delin- 
quency and I recognize the problems which 
they pose. Yet, as I look at the people com- 
ing to Washington, boys and girls, fathers 
and mothers and their grandparents, too, I 
cannot help thinking that America’s future 
is still safe. I count on these fine young- 
sters to do their share in preserving our 
country for the future. 

All of us in America take too much for 
granted. We are so accustomed to the good 
things of life and to our freedom, that we 
look with amazement at other countries 
that do not enjoy our liberties. 

I like to tell the true story of a young 
girl who understands the meaning of free 
America better than we do ourselves. She 
came to my office not long ago to tell me 
her story. She was born in Yugoslavia un- 
der Communist control. All of her life she 
had been exposed to Communist propaganda, 
Her teachers were Communist. Her text- 
books were written by Socialists. But her 
mother and her father were deeply religious 
people. Quietly, in their own way, they did 
their best to teach their daughter a belief 
in God. She understood their efforts. A 
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few months ago she was selected as one of 
the top students in her secondary-school 
system to come to America to study dairy 
farming. When she arrived here she made 
contact with some good Americans who had 
come from her native village. Her mother 
and her father knew what she planned to do. 
In spite of their natural fears of what might 
happen, they encouraged her to make this 
daring escape. 

She is now in the United States with a 
good chance of remaining here permanently. 
This is the greatest tribute to America that 
anyone can pay, to risk her life for freedom. 

This freedom of ours is always called our 
priceless heritage. The words have been 
repeated so often that they have become al- 
most meaningless. A heritage is appreciated 
only when it is rare. Freedom is becoming 
all too rare these days. Sometimes it is 
even frightening to look at the map. More 
and more places have vanished behind the 
Iron Curtain where freedom to worship, to 
think, to write, to speak, even to move 
about are restricted or denied entirely. 

We have a duty in our own country to see 
that these. things do not happen here. 

This is the struggle of our times. All the 
great achievements which lie ahead:-of us de- 
pend upon its outcome. Atomic energy will 
not be used for the development of mankind 
unless our way of life wins this battle for the 
minds of men. 

None of the tremendous advances just over 
the horizon will be realized if we blow the 
world to bits in a hot war. Nor will they be 
achieved if we allow the cold war to freeze 
us to death. We must go on searching for 
a just world peace—and a just world society. 

Our job—and your job—is the exciting 
responsibility of building a dynamic Amer- 
ican community. A few years ago, if some- 
one had said that America in 1955 would pro- 
duce $357 billion worth of goods, food and 
services, it would have sounded ridiculous. 
That is what our people did last year. In 
another 10 years there is reason to believe 
that the young men and women who are be- 
ing graduated all over America this month 
will turn out $500 billion in productive 
wealth. 

This is the promise of tomorrow. Today 
is good enough in itself. I look to these 
young men and women of McDonald High 
School with every confidence. 

They differ in their attitudes. No two of 
them are alike, even if they are twins. Out 
of this variety of minds and abilities and 
determination, we shall find the Presidents 
and poets, the physicians and farmers, the 
bankers and the builders, the managers and 
the mechanics of the future. 

I congratulate you upon reaching this 
milestone in your lives. May it be only one 
more steppingstone on your road to future 
happiness, 


Public Power—An Investment Not an 
Expenditure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], that a statement bY 
him and an editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to bé 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


It seems incongruous to many of us sitting 
in this Senate that today we have to fight so 
hard for power projects which have returned 
80 much to the American people in indus- 
trial power as well as actual dollars to the 
United States Treasury. Most of us realize— 
I am sure—that every new industrial plant 
located in an area served with power projects 
that we have authorized return much to the 
community in payrolls to the State in need- 
ed tax dollars, and to our Federal Treasury 
through income taxes as well as direct repay- 
Ment for the construction costs. 

I had this forcibly brought home to me 
When I read the editorial carried in the Sat- 
urday, June 4 edition of Labor, the national 
Weekly newspaper. It comes at a time when 
Public power is fighting for its very life; 
therefore, it should be of interest to every 
fair-minded Member of Congress and to 
every thinking citizen. 

Thursday night I had the privilege of plac- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
regarding the high Federal dam we would 
like to see constructed at Hells Canyon, on 
the Snake River. This project, like the ones 
referred to in the Labor editorial, would fur- 
ther strengthen our Nation’s industrial life, 
So vital at this time of world crisis. 

I attach hereto the editorial, entitled 
“Public Power Pays, Yet Ike Would Strangle 
It,” for printing in the RECORD. 


[From Labor of June 4, 1955] 


PUBLIC Power Pays, Yet IKE WovuLp 
STRANGLE Ir 


Two extraordinary developments this week 
threw glaring light on the issue of public 
Versus private electric power. One was a 
Teport by W. A. Dexheimer, current Chief of 
the Reclamation Service, which builds and 
Manages most of Uncle Sam’s power dams. 

As Dexheimer was appointed by President 

nhower, power trust propagandists 
Wouldn't get far trying to label him as a 
New Deal Socialist,” yet here’s what his 
Teport shows: 

In the 50 years since the reclamation pro- 
&ram was launched under a Republican 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, the United 
States Government has spent $2.6 billion on 
Public power projects. In return, Uncle 

has received about $4 billion in Federal 

made possible by those projects and 

almost $600 million electric power and water 
revenues. That’s a total of $4.6 billion. 

Thus, the United States Treasury and the 

payers have already recovered the entire 
$2.6 billion cost, plus a $2 billion profit. And 
that’s just the beginning, Dexheimer points 
Out. Most of Uncle Sam’s power systems are 
Comparatively new, and have not yet had 
much time to pay back their costs. In the 
future, the profits will be even bigger, de- 
Spite the low rates charged for public power. 

In addition, Dexheimer emphasizes, the 
Power and reclamation projects are enrich- 

& the country in other ways. For exam- 
Ple, they have raised by $750 million a year 
the Purchasing power of the farmers of the 

gated lands. 

In the face of those facts, the private 
Power lobby continues to shout that public 
Power is subsidized by the taxpayers, and the 

ve against public power continues to get 

elp from the Eisenhower administration. 
at was made clear this week by the other 
development. 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, Eisenhower-ap- 
Pointed chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, sent to the chairmen of the Sen- 
a and House Public Works Committees an 
of ordinary letter that the TVA’s board 
B Girectors had received from the Budget 
doreau, which speaks directly for the Presi- 
aS Vogel gave his blessing to the letter, 
vio agh he admitted it does not express the 
ews of the other two TVA board members, 
ymond Paty and Harry Curtis, 
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That letter came on the heels of a recent 
TVA proposal: namely, that as a Government 
corporation it be given a free hand to raise 
money in ways other than appropriations 
from Congress. It asked for this authority 
because the seven-State TVA faces an in- 
creasing shortage of electric power and the 
administration refuses to ask Congress for 
any money to build TVA dams and new 
power plants. 

As one way out of this impasse, the TVA 
proposed to sell bonds to bankers and other 
private investors, as well as to the United 
States Treasury. Also, it would have State 
and municipal governments and farmers’ 
electric co-ops in the TVA area build power- 
plants, which would sell power to TVA, or 
be leased or bought by TVA over a period 
of years. 

The Budget Bureau's letter refused to give 
Presidential approval to the TVA proposals, 
except with so many provisos and restric- 
tions—23 in all—that the whole new finan- 
cial plan would be strangled. 

For example, a low limit would be put om 
the amount of the TVA bonds, and they could 
be sold only with the approval of both Con- 
gress and the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is subject to Ike’s orders. Also, the letter 
said no TVA bonds would be bought by the 
Treasury, but it would direct just how, when, 
and to whom the bonds must or must not be 
sold. 

Among other things, the Budget Bureau 
put into the TVA proposal new provisions 
which would raise the interest rates paid on 
TVA bonds, and struck out of the proposal 
words pledging that “TVA power shall be sold 
at rates as low as feasible.” 

“The sum total of the Budget Bureau 
and White House Restrictons,” Congressman 
Evins, Democrat, Tennessee, declared, “would 
amount to raising TVA rates, milking the 
system, and creating an atmosphere whereby 
private power can walk in and take over.” 

Senator HILL, Democrat, Alabama, called 
the proposed restrictions “damaging to TVA.” 
Congressman Priest, Democrat, Tennessee, 
denounced the Bureau’s terms as “wholly 
unacceptable.” Congressman Davis, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, declared “this is just another 
attempt by the administration to wreck 
TVA. 

This conflict will soon break into the open 
at hearings before a House Public Works Sub- 
committee headed by Davis. Before the com- 
mittee will be bills backing the original TVA 
financial plan, on one hand, and the admin- 
istration’s “strangling” plan on the other. 

Meanwhile Congress might well ponder 
this question: Why does the White House 
propose. to give a free financial hand to a 
new United States highway corporation, but 
insist on tying the hands of an old Govern- 
ment corporation, the TVA? 


The Hidden Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Hidden Revolution,” de- 
livered by me at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
March 30, 1955, before the Conservative 
Citizens Committee. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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THE HIDDEN REVOLUTION 


Iam honored that your young but vigorous 
organization has asked me to come here and 
talk with you about our common concern 
for the safety of our Nation. You are in- 
terested, as I am interested, in bringing out 
into the light the secret revolution which is 
proceeding in our country with no attempt 
to win the true consent of our people. 

I am especially glad to discuss this issue 
before an organization which represents the 
common interests and united talents of both 
our political parties. 

Political parties of the American type can 
exist only where the citizens are in basic 
agreement on their political ideology—what 
we call our Constitution. We cannot have 
an American two-party system except as we 
have a deeply held belief in both parties, 
that we intend to live by that Constitution. 
American political parties divide over dif- 
ferent ways to meet problems, but only with- 
in the framework of our constitutional com- 
pact. 

Today, we face a quite different political 
issue. Today’s struggle is over our Consti- 
tution itself. In such a crisis, members of 
both old-line parties have the same interest, 
preservation of our basic law. Their politi- 
cal action is directed against a common op- 
ponent—the underminers of our Constitu- 
tion, whichever party label they use to hide 
their true aims. 

I do not question the motives of the revo- 
lutionists. Our quarrel is with their secrecy. 

They propose changes in our Government 
which are of revolutionary force. They fol- 
low a detailed blueprint for a new and arbi- 
trary government. Meanwhile they smile 
disarmingly and say they are asking for small 
improvements which will bring our Govern- 
ment up to date, but not alter its funda- 
mental character at all. 

No revolutionary change in the American 
form of government is tolerable, unless it is 
openly stated. No revolutionary change is 
honest, unless all the drastic results of the 
change are made perfectly clear, and time 
is given to Congress and the people to debate 
every aspect of the revolutionary turn. 

Americans are fighting, under the illusion 
of peaceful debate, a life-and-death struggle 
for preservation of our form of government. 

Our party system gives us no means to 
wage such a war. The answer is the associ- 
ation of members of both political parties, 
preferably by congressional districts. ‘There 
they can work together, and support those 
Members of Congress who defend our Con- 
stitution, and send down to defeat any 
nominee of either party who permits it to be 
weakened. 

What is the nature of this hidden revo- 
lution? 

In a speech on the Bricker amendment I 
pointed out that this country now has a 
fourth house of government, in addition to 
the three branches established in the Con- 
stitution. I said this fourth house, the 
planning bureaucracy, operated as a law 
unto itself. It has such loose powers and 
such vast funds that it virtually escapes 
control by Congress, the President, or the 
courts. 

The inner circle, the kitchen cabinet, and 
crony government, we have had before, 
They were bad government, but bad govern- 
ment under the Constitution. They did not 
alter the mechanics of our political system. 
Their successors could follow the Censtitu- 
tion without a new revolution. 

I am going to call this group the elits, 
although that name does. not appeal to 
Americans. The “elite” does not mean “the 
best.” It refers to men who have chosen 
themselves as the best, and who have banded 
together, out of self-interest, in time of crisis, 
to seize power and make themselves a per- 
manent governing class. 

The significant thing about an elite is that 
it is a small body, self-appointed, intelligent, 
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technically skillful, eager for power on any 
terms, and utterly ruthless about seizing it. 
The little fact Americans do not wish to face 
is the fact that we have been training an 
elite in this country for over 20 years. Un- 
der the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the 
present administration, they have been 
learning how to handle the high-tension 
wires of big government, and hiding from 
us how much they have learned. 

Americans dislike to study this new po- 
litical -force, because we have a distaste for 
chicanery. But we pay a heavy price for 
our ignorance. 

Part of our confusion comes from calling 
this new governing elite Socialist. But 
socialism started as an honest attempt to 
raise the condition of the poor. Today’s 
elite is not Socialist in that historic sense. 
The milk of human kindness has been wa- 
tered very thin in the bitter struggle to hold 
the power they seized under cover of the 
great depression. 

We cannot call it Communist, but this 
group is the ideal shelter for the Commu- 
nists in our Government. We do not need 
to know exactly which of its members are 
Communist or pro-Soviet, though we shall 
get that information wherever we can. Re- 
gardless of how many individual members 
give their loyalty to the Soviet system, the 
work of the elite can benefit only the Soviet 
cause, because that is the ruling group today 
which best understands where it is going. 

We are confused because there is no single 
“place,” no agency or office, where the elite 
can be plainly “seen.” Sometimes the mem- 
bers of this junta are in the new and form- 
less agencies, helping shape them into some- 
thing far more powerful, and dangerous to 
liberty, than old-line departments whose 
powers and duties are defined by Congress. 

Some members of this band are hidden 
in the superagencies which have grown up 
above the Cabinet, like the National Secur- 
ity Agency, and that mystery wrapped in an 
enigma called the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Others are in the U. N. or the bureaus 
dealing with international affairs. 

Some are in the new branch’ of Govern- 
ment which has grown up about the White 
House—administrative assistants to the 
President, the Budget Bureau, and the lia- 
ison between the White House, Congress and 
the pressure groups. 

Some members of this new governing ap- 
paratus are not in Government office at all. 
They are journalists and commentators who 
promulgate the “party line” of the elite, or 
lawyers or businessmen whose only interest 
is in high Government policy, like admis- 
sion of Red China to the U. N. 

We are confused because this band does 
not operate through established channels. 
Its members do not obey the chain of re- 
sponsibility which governs the flow of opin- 
ions and policies through an orderly system 
of agencies. 

I was much impressed with -Whittaker 
Chambers’ story of how Alger Hiss, then 
with a Senate committee, was offered a Job 
in the Justice Department. He discussed 
his acceptance with his contact in the Soviet 
apparatus, Whittaker Chambers, knowing he 
would refer it to J. Peters, the Soviet “rep.” 
Peters had more power over an American 
Government employee than his nominal 
superiors. 

The new elite is not a part of our consti- 
tutional Government. It is above the legal- 
ly established Government. The members 
are able to defy, to thwart, to undermine, 
established government because, through 
control of money, they make the law. The 
governmental elite today has more influence 
over lawmaking, over taxes, appropriations, 
and the shape and size of Government agen- 
cies, than either Congress or the President. 

Of course the members of this revolution- 
ary elite protest that they serve the Presi- 
dent and defer to Congress. That is mere- 
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ly doubletalk. We may summarize the 
point very simply. Those who work for the 
secret revolution can have no common in- 
terest with anyone in the executive or the 
legislative branch who is serving the Con- 
stitution. 

Our Government is now operating through 
two rival centers of power competing for 
sovereignty, one under the Constitution, one 
against it. Every issue and every problem 
of politics and government must be judged 
in terms of this irrepressible conflict. 

You will find a vivid picture of this elite 
in the story in the Mundt hearings, of the 
famous meeting in the Justice Department 
on January 21, 1954, where John Adams and 
other employees of the executive branch 
planned the campaign to discredit the chair- 
man of the Senate committee investigating 
malfeasance in the executive branch. Why 
was this little group so busy trying to de- 
stroy the reputation and standing of a Re- 
publican Senator? Because the Senator was 
trying to find out how Communists were 
boring into our Military Establishment and 
which unknown collaborators were protect- 
ing them. Is that a threat to any Govern- 
ment official loyal to our Constitution? 

You will recall, also, that momentous 
scene in the Mundt hearings when we heard 
how Senator SyMINGTON, a minority member 
of the committee, had talked by telephone 
with Secretary of the Army Stevens and pro- 
posed that Stevens, a Republican appointee, 
seek the advice of Clark Clifford, the political 
adviser of President Truman, for help in 
undermining the Republican chairman of 
the committee. 

Here we see no executive chain of com- 
mand, no political party loyalties, no orderly 
constitutional process. The only possible ex- 
planation is that both conferences were guid- 
ed by the revolutionary elite, who work night 
and day, to crush obstacles to their power, 
wherever they arise. 

Perhaps some of the people who took part 
in this meeting did not know what it was 
all about. But what must the Soviet Union 
think of our Government, if important offi- 
cials do not know when they are being used 
as dupes, to undermine our Constitution? 

I should like to remind you of the story 
of the worker in a Nazi factory whose wife 
was going to have a baby. They needed a 
new baby carriage, but the government would 
not allow anyone to buy one. The man 
worked, however, in a factory which made 
baby carriages. So he suggested to his wife 
that he could take home, one at a time, the 
parts from the various departments of the 
plant, and put them together later. 

When the time came to complete the baby 
carriage, the workman assembled the parts 
he had collected so carefully from his fac- 
tory. But—when the pieces were assembled, 
the worked did not have a baby carriage. He 
had a machine gun. 

“Revolution by assembly line” is the new- 
est weapon of the elite. They devise a pro- 
gram in health, or housing, or foreign policy, 
perfectly designed to destroy our form of 
Government or our national security. They 
break their design up into innocent-look- 
ing parts, all of which fit perfectly to- 
gether. They say these are parts for baby 
carriages. 

The hidden revolutionists farm out the 
making and the selling of these harmless- 
looking subprograms to simple-minded peo- 
ple who believe all they hear. The parts 
are manufactured, but they will not be as- 
sembled until the public has been so com- 
pletely brain-washed that they will believe 
a machinegun is a new style baby carriage. 

I might mention here the blueprint for 
Federal aid to education. Federal control 
of the minds of our children is as important 
to the revolutionists as Federal control of 
the police power. 

Innumerable parts of the grand design for 
federalization of our schools have been sub- 
mitted over the years. Many of them are 
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an accomplished fact. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is paying over two billions a year to 
local and private educational agencies today. 

The newest gimmick is Federal aid in 
school construction. What could be more 
pitiful than millions of little children reach- 
ing school age, knocking at the doors of 
our schoolhouses, but told there is no piace 
where they can sit down? 

Cold statistical facts cannot overtake that 
pitiful picture, but they do prove that every 
State in the Union can today impose taxes 
enough to supply all its children with 
schooling. 

I ask you, What is happening to our States? 
What is happening to our Constitution, with 
its balance between National and State 
governments, when our governors go to 
Washington with a tincub in their hands, 
asking Federal bureaucrats to please give 
them back a little bit of their own money 
for their own schools? 

We have then a trained revolutionary elite, 
working under a hidden chain of command, 
though nominally working under American 
governmental checks and balances. 

We have a revolutionary new method of 
seizing power without arousing resistance, 
which I call revolution by assembly line, or, 
better yet, revolution by interchangeable 
parts which lie ready to be put on the as- 
sembly line when brainwashing makes it 
safe. 

In the past the great victory of this elite 
was in foreign policy. Today the area of 
greatest danger is their search for domina- 
tion over our Armed Forces. This is thé 
most dangerous of all the steps in the creep- 
ing revolution of our time. 

The hidden elite rely, in subjecting the 
fighting forces to their control, on misuse 
of a sound political principle. They pervert 
the idea of civilian control, which really 
means control by elected officials, to mean 
that the elite who were never elected, rank 
above our professional military men. 

The duty of the armed forces in a free 
country is to deter or punish outsiders who 
threaten to attack the country. They serve 
the whole nation. The nation is not free 
if the military serve or oppose any political 
interest within the nation. 

To make certain the armed might, of the 
United States would never be misused, thé 
Constitution introduced three safeguards- 
It gave to Congress alone the .power to de- 
clare war. It gave to Congress the duty tO 
raise and equip armies—that is, to decide 0? 
their size and their organization—by giving 
them the money without which they could 
not operate. In addition, it said that Con- 
gress could establish and finance the Arm 
Forces for a 2-year period only. There is nO 
power in any Congress, for any reason, tO 
make any commitment to raise or equiP 
military forces for a period of over 2 years- 

The reason for this is simple. The Armed 
Forces in action must be directed by th@ 
Executive. Legislatures cannot win battles: 
But the English people found out very early 
that rulers who raise a military establish- 
ment to deal with a foreign enemy are eve! 
lastingly tempted to use their power to d 
with the unreasonable people who opp0s? 
them at home. 

The British people struggled for centuries 
to keep their rulers from getting their ow? 
military power and setting up a tyranny # 
home, as the rulers of France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Russia had done. 

The British learned the hard way that thé 
only political power which can control mili- 
tary power is the money power. They PY 
the power over money for the forces safely 
in the hands of the Parliament. 

Let me remind you what this struggle cost. 
When British commoners stood up in Parlia- 
ment and resisted the demand of the Tude 
Kings they knew their life might be forfeit- 

Then Charles I determined to raise his O 
armies for his foreign wars. John Hampden" 
a country squire, refused to pay the King 
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ship-money tax because Parliament had not 
voted it, though he knew refusal might mean 
the loss of his head. Instead, the nation 
rallied to him. The Parliament eventually 
raised an army to subdue the King and it 
Was Charles whose head fell on the block. 

After the Revolution of 1688, Parliament 
Put the armed forces firmly under control 
of the nation by the Mutiny Act, under which 
the military oath of obedience was dissolved 
if the ruler attempted to put the military 
under his personal rule. 

The members of our Constitutional Con- 
vention had a vivid memory of this terrible 
Civil war. They knew there must be no 
doubt in the new Government that the only 
Teason for military power was to serve the 
Nation. They gave the head of the executive 
branch, as Commander in Chief, full au- 
thority over the Armed Forces in action, but 
they left to the people, through their Con- 
8ress, full authority over the money to keep 
them going. 

For 175 years Americans have slept at night 
wholly free from fear that their own soldiery 
Might be used by the Government against 
them. 

This delicate balance of power, which gives 
Clear operating authority over our armies 
to one branch and clear legal and financial 
authority to another branch, the new elite 
Works ceaselessly to destroy. 

The most important single move was the 
shift of our fighting forces in Korea to U. N. 
control. 

The decision to go into Korea was taken 
inourname. Then the U.N., with the Soviet 
Union mysteriously absent from the Security 
Council, voted to participate. President 
Truman was asked to act as U. N. repre- 
sentative in command of a U. N. force, which 
Was almost to a man the American forces 
already in the field, since Korea was not a 
member of the U. N. 

What is the legal meaning of President 

an’s acting as the commander of U. N. 
Military forces? Was he, in his role of U. N. 
Military agent, acting outside the American 
Constitution? Did he acquire powers not in 
the Constitution? Was he freed from limi- 
tations set in the Constitution? I do not 

now. 

What of our men? Were the American 
Soldiers, drafted by an American Congress, 
and sworn to uphold the American Constitu- 
tion, shifted to a different legal setup? 

Did they, as-U. N. fighting forces, lose the 
Protections which the American Constitu- 
tion wraps about our fighting men? I do 
not know, and I cannot find out. 

President Truman apparently took no ac- 
tion as U. N. representative which was out- 
Side our Constitution. Perhaps he never 
knew of any loopholes. Our men were sub- 
jected to no visible loss of their constitu- 
tional liberties. But remember we are deal- 
ing with revolution by interchangeable parts. 
Was this episode of the U. N. command 
One of the essential “parts” which was tested 
and then put aside, later to be assembled 
into a completed world military organiza- 
tion? Remember, this transfer was made 
Without the consent of Congress. Is that 

a precedent? I believe it was. 


Congress cannot plead that, though it 
Passed a bad law, no one has committed any 
Crimes under it. It is the business of Con- 
Bress to be certain that no legal powers are 
Set up, by which any American President 
Could transfer American fighting men to 
any international agencies, without the con- 
Sent of Congress. 
ae mutual security law has a section 
St ch permits the President of the United 
ene to transfer any official of employee 

the United States Government to any 
ternational agency which (in his opinion) 

Cooperating with us. 
menother provision says he may transfer 
to mbers of our Armed Forces in peacetime 

Service with such an international agency. 
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How many such American civilians and 
military are now serving with international 
agencies? What part of our swollen budget 
goes for this invisible support to world gov- 
ernment? What is the constitutional sig- 
nificance of this silent operation? 

We know that numbers of foreign troops 
are now in the United States. But how 
many troops have been brought in? From 
how many countries? We hear that Yugo- 
slay forces are being trained here. How 
many? 

What rights and duties do these foreign 
troops acquire? Who commands their com- 
manders? Does the Commander in Chief 
of the American Armed Forces command 
them while on American soil? Is he still 
limited by the Constitution? Could not 
their numbers be increased until a future 
President would have enough foreign troops 
under his command to settle a domestic 
political dispute? 


Congress cannot be put off with state- 
ments that no American President would use 
such powers. That may be true of past 
Presidents, of our present President, of the 
next President. But is this one of the in- 
terchangeable parts in a design for Execu- 
tive control of the armies, which will look 
as innocent as a baby carriage until it is 
time to uncover the machinegun? Congress 
has no choice but to find out. 


We have all watched with deep dismay 
the boasts of the Red Chinese that they 
have imprisoned 11 Americans, 10 of them 
uniformed members of the American Air 
Force. We watched with cold disgust the 
humble journey of Dag Hammersjkold to the 
capital of Red China, to ask Mao Tse-tung 
to please be nice and release our men, 

The U. S. News & World Report has pointed 
out the danger in the argument that after 
all these fighting men were soldiers in U. N. 
armed forces, and must look to U. N. for 
their protection. 


What does our silence signify about Amer- 
ica’s sovereign right to direct her own arm- 
ies, her right to demand decent treatment 
of them according to the laws of war? Have 
we made the interchangeable parts for a 
policy in which American forces are de- 
pendnet on U. N. for maintenance of their 
rights? Have we made the interchangeable 
parts for a policy by which America will have 
no Army or Navy or Air Force which responds 
instantly to her orders? 


How many pieces of American territory 
have we given to international organiza- 
tions? The Daughters of the American 
Revolution reported to their members a few 
years ago that the NATO flag was flying 
above the American flag at NATO headquar- 
ters in Norfolk, Va. When asked by what 
authority land at Norfolk was given for 
NATO headquarters, Pentagon officials said 
this transfer was not made by law, and the 
land was not sold. It was “designated” as 
NATO territory. By what Presidential or 
U. N. powers? If the President can give 
away enough for one flagpole, how many 
square miles of Norfolk or Hampton Roads or 
San Diego can be given to NATO or SEATO 
and cease to be American soil? 

Some of us were shocked to hear J. Edgar 
Hoover say that of course he did not urge 
Harry White’s promotion to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, so the FBI could 
watch him better. The fact was, said Mr. 
Hoover, that the buildings occupied by the 
Monetary Fund and the Interntaional Fund 
were international territory and FBI agents 
could not enter them on official business. 

How many square miles of United States 
territory are no longer open to the FBI and 
therefore serve as potential refuges for any 
Communist agents who may choose to use 
them? 

How many American soldiers and sailors 
within our own borders are serving on 
international soil today? 
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I do not need to tell you about the Status 
of Forces Treaties. But did even one mem- 
ber of the hidden elite envision this step 
as an essential “part” to make American 
fighting men fear to oppose political actions 
of the Government's civil branches? 

You will say all these things are small, 
not very sinister in themselves, 

No step is small which reduces the power 
of Congress to preserve Constitutional safe- 
guards over use of the Armed Forces. If the 
elite really acquires control of our mili- 
tary establishment, its authority is com- 
plete, because if military power is not under 
the law, it is above it. 

If the day comes when a faction within the 
executive branch can control the Armed 
Forces without restraint of law, the revolu- 
tion will be complete. Congress may write 
laws and the courts may be open, but Gov- 
ernment under the law is finished and 
Government by force will be unopposed. 

Again and again, wherever the military 
policies of the elite have conflicted with 
those of the nation, the nation has been the 
loser. Witness the shrinkage of every mili- 
tary policy we have ever made for Nation- 
alist China or Korea. ` 

In 1953, the revolutionary. elite went un- 
derground while the Republicans took over 
the contitutional offices. 

In 1954, the elite surfaced again. They 
were sure we had been put to sleep. 

The Berlin Conference, the Geneva Con- 
ference, the Indochina debacle, the unpro- 
tested violations of the truce in Korea, and 
the gyrations over EDC and German rearm- 
ament, were the “line” of the same hidden 
revolutionists who had seized control of 
the democratic party. 

Military aid was hog-tied by the revolu- 
tionary bloc through FOA., Funds for mili- 
tary aid are appropriated not to the Defense 
Department but to FOA, an international 
welfare agency. Much of the appropriation 
for military aid is spent by FOA, and the 
rest is spent under the eyes of a body of 
lawyers in the Defense Department like John 
Adams. 

Disarmament is obviously a key proposal 
in this revolution by interchangeable party. 
International plans for disarmament not 
only limit American sovereignty but they 
add to the power of civilian appointees over 
our fighting forces. They make our profes- 
oo military men low men on the totem 
pole. 


German rearmament is authorized in the 
treaty between Germany on one hand and 
England, France, and Benelux on the other, 
a treaty which does not need the consent of 
the Senate. In this treaty, I find a com- 
plete scheme for arms limitation by inter- 
national control. They key to arms limita- 
tion is the reporting system. Under this 
plan Germany must report every detail about 


-her troops and equipment to an internas 


tional agency. So must the other members. 
They must also report contributions of men 
or equipment they give to NATO or receive 
from it. All our operations in NATO are an 
open book. Next comes “regulation,” or the 
veto power over armed strength. German 
and other forces can be put under ceilings 
by an administrative board of an interna- 
tional agency—though it might be to the 
great disadvantage of the United States. 

I wondered if this plan for forcing German 
rearmament into a straitjacket of statistical 
reporting was a dress rehearsal for the United 
States. The propaganda buildup has al- 
ready begun. 

Now the whole story is pulled together in 
the appointment of Mr. Harold Stassen, a 
fervent supporter of internationalism to a 
new Cabinet post, created not by Congress, 
but by the President, to handle peacetime 
atomic energy, international disarmament, 
and presumably the new Asian Marshal Plan, 

This is a honey of a scheme, How Mr. 
Stassen must have worked to put himself in 
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a position where he outflanks the State De- 
partment, the Defense officials, and the 
American delegation to the U. N., not to 
mention the Congress. 

Mr. Stassen is head of an administrative 
cluster reaching to the top of the executive 
hierarchy, with a program which is the cli- 
max of the programs spelled out in various 
forms by Henry Wallace, Dean Acheson, Leon 
Keyserling, and others, to divide our re- 
sources with the rest of the world, while our 
ablest minds are integrated with those of 
other nations, so they can do little or noth- 
ing for the United States. 

In 1951 I said we were being governed by 
a blueprint for our destruction, and we were 
right on the timetable. Now the blueprint is 
so perfect, the whole system is controlled by 
automation. There are only a few key 
switches, and the members of the revolu- 
tionary elite have the switches in their own 
hands. 

Are we helpless? No; we are not helpless. 
We have a truly American counterattack to 
this alien plan. 

There is not time to describe the remedies, 
but I can outline the grand strategy. 

We need a drastic cut in taxes. We can 
never dismantle the elite until we cut taxes. 

We need a crusade for States rights. We 
can never cut taxes until we revive the 10th 
amendment, which insures that all powers 
not delegated to the Federal Government by 
the Constitution, or prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States or the 
people. 

Third, we need a shift from a passive to a 
dynamic Congress. 

Congress today is bogged down in its own 
machinery. The wheels grind, the gears 
mesh, the Members of the Senate and the 
House work hard, too hard, to keep the mass 
of bills moving through the mill. But that 
machinery is perfectly fitted to keep Congress 
pressing out the bills and appropriations the 
elite feed into it. It is perfectly designed to 
keep Congress from its main duty—to make 
sure that all executive action is within the 
Constitution, by withholding money from 
from any activity which goes beyond the 
Constitution. 

I hope yet to see the House and the Sen- 
ate suspend all work on legislation, appro- 
priations, treaties, and appointments, and 
form themselves into committees of the 
whole, to end the appropriating of our 
money to a government within the Govern- 
ment, whose purpose is to abolish the Con- 
stitution. 

There is ability enough in Congress, there 
is patriotism enough in Congress, with your 
help, to end this now before the elite have 
us firmly meshed into a world state above 
the law, and American Armed Forces are 
committed to defend their secret revolution. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an ad- 
dress in “Pressures, Politics, and Part- 
nerships,” which I delivered before the 
Ninth Annual World Affairs Conference, 
‘at Asilomar, Calif., on May 7, 1955. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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PRESSURES, POLITICS, AND PARTNERSHIPS 


(Address by Hon. Mike Mawnsrietp, of 
(Montana, before Ninth Annual World Af- 
fairs Conference, Asilomar, Calif., May 7, 
1955) 


When your organization invited me to be 
with you today, I was impressed by the 
alliteration in the title of the subject to 
which I was asked to address my remarks— 
pressures, politics, and partnerships. There 
is a certain harmony in the title, but un- 
fortunately, it is confined to the sound of 
the words. When pressures, politics and 
partnerships come together in the prac- 
tice of foreign policy, any resemblance to 
harmony is strictly coincidental. We are 
more likely to get the equivalent of three 
high school bands in a parade, one marching 
immediately behind the other and each play- 
ing a different tune, as loudly as possible. 

That may be somewhat exaggerated but I 
think it does suggest the dimensions of the 
problem of bringing together these divergent 
forces in practice. 

To carry the simile a little further, if we 
wished to determine what tune each band 
was playing, we would have to space them 
a little apart from one another in the parade. 
In the same fashion, I would like.to separate 
the elements in this subject of pressures, 
politics and partnerships in order to see what 
each is contributing to the general uproar 
which we identify as foreign policy. 

Last August 4, in a press conference, the 
President stated that he thought “we should 
talk less about American leadership in the 
world, because we are trying to be a good 
partner.” I thought that an excellent con- 
cept. The partnership concept displayed 
considerable vitality, as a method of foreign 
policy, even though it has only recently been 
identified as such. You will recall, for ex- 
ample, that last fall, progress toward the 
goal of German alinement with the West was 
at a stalemate when the French rejected the 
European Defense Community. Neverthe- 
less, with the United States standing by as 
a partner rather than forcing its leadership, 
the European countries quickly devised a 
new formula for achieving this goal at the 
London-Paris conferences. 

Similarly, this country refrained from any 
leadership of the band at the Manila Con- 
ference last September. I happened to be 
a member of the American delegation and 
I can attest to the spirit of cooperation or 
partnership that operated there. Its results 
are reflected in the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty and the Pacific Charter which 
were produced by the conference. 

Again last April when the United States 
indicated that part of the American assist- 
ance program for Asia would be channeled 
on a regional] basis, India immediately called 
a conference of Asian States to reconcile 
their individual national desires with the 
plans of the United States. 

While partnership is by no means a new 
conception, it seems to me that the Presi- 
dent, quite correctly, has given the concept 
a new emphasis at this time. It is more 
important than ever that our relations, par- 
ticularly with the Western European nations, 
rest upon this basis. Immediately after the 
war, those countries were in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. In an economic and in 
a security sense, their survival as free na- 
tions depended heavily on the willingness of 
this country to aid in their recovery. That 
period is now largely over and we ought to 
be happy that it is. The Europeans no 
longer are dependent on the United States 
in the degree which existed in the imme- 
diate postwar years. They have reached a 
point at which they may be expected to 
assert the independence of their position 
with considerable firmness. ‘They will not 
readily be pressured into the acceptance or 
rejection of any. particular line of policy. 
But what they will not do under pressure, I 
believe they will do willingly under a part- 
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nership concept which takes into full con- 
sideration their needs and their aspirations. 

The partnership concept is the antithesis 
of policy by pressure. It is a policy of co- 
operation based on national equality, mutual 
respect, tolerance of differences, and free 
association for the pursuit of essentially 
common goals. 

It is easier to preach partnership, however, 
than to practice it. Each apparent failure 
of cooperation sets off a new wave of criticism 
and impatience in large segments of the 
people in each of the nations involved in the 
partnership. That was true for example in 
the case of the Geneva Conference and it 
has been true to some extent in the case of 
the Formosan crisis. I think, therefore, we 
should be aware of some of the. difficulties 
involved in maintaining an effective part- 
nership with other nations. If we are, it 
may help us to exercise the restraint’ and 
understanding which are essential for the 
operation of this policy. 

First, consider for a moment the diffi- 
culties in maintaining a unified approach to 
foreign policy even within our own borders. 
Here we run into the other two elements in 
the. subject, the politics and the pressures. 
We have made noticeable efforts in the last 
few years to minimize the influence of parti- 
san politics in foreign policy. In some years, 
1947 and 1948 and again this year, for ex- 
ample, when Congress has been controlled 
by one political party and the executive 
branch by the other, bipartisanship has been 
essential. In other years it has been useful 
in assuring continuity of action and broad 
public support for actions which must be 
taken abroad. It has made possible in cer- 
tain areas, such as Europe, consistent prog- 
ress toward the goals of our foreign policy. 

In spite of the evident advantage of bi- 
partisanship to the Nation, there are still 
tendencies on the part of some to play poli- 
tics with foreign policy problems, I do not 
speak now of those who out of conviction 
oppose a particular line of policy. Biparti- 
sanship is not and must never become 4 
mechanism for destroying the right of dis- 
sent. What I have in mind are those who 
seek to make political capital out of our na- 
tional difficulties. Let me illustrate this 
point. As you well know, the Yalta agree- 
ment is, to put it mildly, a favorite subject 
of disagreement in this country. I know 
there are some who feel that certain aspects 
of. that agreement are unsatisfactory. While 
I may disagree with them, I respect their 
right to their viewpoint and their right to 
express it. History will place the Yalta 
agreement in proper perspective. I think 
the politics are evident, however, when I am 
told, as I have been told, of the story of @ 
local political leader of one of the two great 
parties. Prior to a recent election he casti- 
gated all candidates of the opposition, 
whether they were running for municipal 
offices or the Presidency, for being respon- 
sible for losing China in the Malta agree- 
ment. Voices of that kind make consider- 
able noise and the noise has often hampered 
the ability of the Nation to cope with the 
real difficulties which confront the Nation. 

It has become increasingly clear in recent 
weeks, moreover, that the conduct of foreign? 
policy can be seriously impeded not only bY 
interparty strife but also by intraparty dis- 
sension. You people in California would 
be especially familiar with that. If we hav@ 
difficulty, then, in agreeing on international 
courses of action, as between our political 
parties and within them, is it not to be ex- 
pected that the difficulties in agreeing witD 
other nations would be even greater? 

Added to the problems of maintaining 
partnership that are produced by partisan 
politics are those stemming from internal 
pressures. There is, first of all, the pressur@ 
of tradition. Partnership represents a sub- 
stantial departure from what was, for a long 
time, regarded as established American poli- 
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cy. References are still frequently made to 
George Washington’s advise “to steer clear of 
Permanent alliances.” 

I do not in any way question the sincerity 
of the cautions and careful approach of 
many Americans to foreign commitments;I 
Share it. We should be cautious and care- 
ful and we are not unique in this respect. 
The British people, for example, have dis- 
Played quite correctly in my opinion some- 
thing very much akin to these traits in con- 
nection with their integration with western 
Europe. 

I say at the same time, however, that we 

Ought not to quote glibly from George Wash- 
ington without comparing the world situ- 
ation which existed in his time with that 
which exists today. I say that we should 
not expect George Washington’s sage advice 
in the 18th century to spare us the necessity 
of making the difficult and often painful 
decisions of foreign policy in the 20th cen- 
tury. 
Both political parties, as a whole, have re- 
jected pure isolationism as a policy for the 
United States of today. In a world as in- 
tegrated as is ours today chance seems slight 
that we alone can continue to make progress 
while the rest of it slips from the retro- 
gression of totalitarianism. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, we would have little hope 
for continued survival and material advance 
as a free people if we cut ourselves off from 
the economic, the defensive, the cultural and 
the scientific relationships which we now 
have with other nations. We can reach 
greater heights of lasting prosperity and 
Peace only in concert with others. 

There continue to be a few who cherish 
the short-sighted notion that the United 
States is a self-sufficient, invulnerable fort- 
ress. They would like for the United States 
to turn inward in space and backward in 
time. In addition, there are others who 
have abandoned this isolationist philosophy 
Only with utmost reluctance. These profess 
a willingness to take part in world affairs 
and to cooperate with other nations pro- 
vided in effect that other nations accept our 
terms, absolutely and unquestioningly. 
That is not cooperation. It is a form of 
American paternalism or dictation. It leads 
often to the futile attempt to buy friends 
and bludgeon people, all supposedly in the 
interest of this country. | 

To those Americans who think in such 
terms, partnership as an approach to foreign 
Policy is particularly difficult to accept. 
They become distressed whenever overall 
agreement -with our allies is clouded by a 
disagreement, however minor, and they are 
forever threatening to pick up their marbles 
and go home. They are not convinced that 
we really need cooperation with others. On 
the other hand, they are not sure we do 
not. As a compromise, therefore, they as- 
Sume that cooperation is acceptable pro- 
vided others talk exactly like us and act ex- 
actly like us. One result of pressures of this 
kind is that we face the danger that our aid 
Programs are based not on the actual needs 
of our national policies but on the relative 
Skills of foreign diplomats in the art of talk- 
ing and acting in the fashion that some 
Americans like them to talk and act. An- 
Other result is a constant clamor to abandon 
important allies on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Sooner or later we are going to have 
to learn that sweet and agreeable words 
alone do not necessarily make staunch 
friends in the international arena any more 
than in our personal lives. We will find, 
I think, that substantially common inter- 
ests and objectives and give and take with 
equals who speak their minds is a more re- 
liable indieator of the worth of some of these 
Alliances. 

We are bound to have differences, some- 
times rather large and important differ- 
ences with friendly nations. We cannot 
hope to, indeed should not want to, elimin- 
ate the differences which are the hallmark 
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of freedom. Any attempt to do so will leave 
us in the position of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. That is a monolithic system 
in which the most powerful member blud- 
geons the others into line. And it is pre- 
cisely that monolithic characteristic which 
we expect to result eventually in the dis- 
integration of the Soviet system. Unless we 
are looking for the same thing to happen to 
the ties among the free nations, it ill be- 
comes us to employ the same techniques as 
the Soviet Union. 

The points of view which I have been dis- 
cussing are held by many Americans. It is 
their right to hold them and to express them, 
It is also proper, however, to discuss the im- 
pact of these views on our foreign policy. 
Sometimes the paramount national view be- 
comes obscured by these conflicting voices 
and the executive branch finds it difficult to 
hold to a consistent policy. Nations abroad 
are also confused by the clashing viewpoints 
which often emanate from the United States. 
They may well wonder which one underlies 
American policy at any given moment. Each 
election here gives them pause to consider 
whether or not a new composition of the 
Government will result in an abandonment 
of free-world cooperation. 

Even for those Americans who fully accept 
the necessity of allies and sincerely desire to 
cooperate, partnership is an advanced and 
dificult technique of policy. It requires 
more skill, and more understanding than a 
policy which does not concern itself with 
public opinion beyond its own borders. It 
requires initiative and it requires an em- 
phasis on constructive, long-range measures. 
It requires much more than slick slogans or 
easy handouts of aid. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the difi- 
culty of practicing good partnership may be 
found in the economic realm. In 1947-48 
the United States, for reasons of self-inter- 
est as well as out of humanitarian motives, 
established the foreign aid programs to help 
the war-torn countries of Western Europe 
get back on their feet. These programs in- 
volved substantial gifts and transfers of 
American resources to foreign countries. As 
American aid, coupled with the hard work of 
the Europeans themselves, began to restore 
the economy of Western Europe, the relation- 
ship of donor and recipient, inherent in the 
program, created dissatisfaction among all 
concerned. Among Americans there was a 
growing resentment at the prolongation of 
the giveaway of resources. The Europeans, 
on the other hand, also grew a little tired of 
playing the role of poor relatives. One-way 
aid was no longer adequate to the needs of 
the situation. What was needed and is 
needed are new methods for assuring a du- 
rable solution to the economic problems of 
the free nations. 

The partnership concept suggests the de- 
sirability of terminating one-way aid quick- 
ly and substituting mechanisms of coopera- 
tion on a basis of greater equality of respon- 
sibility and effort among the free nations. 
To find these mechanisms is primarily the 
task of creative statesmanship. It is a much 
slower and a much more difficult under- 
taking than the doling out of dollars, and 
there has been a tendency to put it off. Here 
again, however, leadership in the free nations 
faces domestic counter pressures. It is 
handicapped in taking the road of partner- 
ship by the fact that there are specific groups 
in the United States and elsewhere which 
would be injured, at least in the short run, 
by alterations in present economic patterns 
among the nations of the world. Some, in 
effect, would prefer that we give away our 
resources rather than get back something for 
them in trade. Domestic considerations of 
this kind cannot be ignored. On the other 
hand, neither can we ignore the require- 
ments for building free and peaceful cooper- 
ation among self-reliant and self-respecting 
nations. I donot have an easy answer to this 
dilemma, but the partnership concept calls 
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for all to make a sincere attempt to find the 
answers. 

There are many other domestic pressures 
which have varying degrees of influence on 
the partnership approach. For example, 
America is composed of many different racial 
and religious groups. These groups some- 
times feel a particular responsibility for the 
land of their origin, and political appeals are 
often made to them on that basis. You will 
recall, for example, that before the last presi- 
dential election, we heard much irresponsible 
talk about the liberation of the Poles, the 
Czechs, and other eastern European peoples. 
And Sir Robert Scott, I believe, would be 
familiar with the vehement pressure which 
operates on London by way of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere in this 
country to end the unholy division of the 
Emerald Isle, particularly on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Moreover, if we consider the geographic 
span of the United States, it is to be expected 
that regionalism plays some part in our 
thinking. We in the West may tend to be 
especially interested in the Far East. Those 
on the east coast may be more concerned 
with our relations with Europe. Often per- 
sons from our Southern States emphasize the 
problems of our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. All these influences affect our policy. 
The surprising thing, however, is that there 
is as much of a common outlook as does 
exist. 

So far I have been speaking largely of the 
politics and pressures in our own society 
which sometimes make it difficult for the 
United States to operate a policy of partner- 
ship. These same influences, or close coun- 
terparts, exist in all democratic countries 
with which we are allied. 

Certainly we are not the only nation in 
which domestic politics affect foreign policy. 
In any country there are political groups 
which, if in power, conceivably would alter 
that country’s policies respecting us. Be- 
cause we are not sure what effect a change 
of political complexion will have, we become 
tremendously concerned, for example, with 
the outcome of elections in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, or Italy. Moreover, gov- 
ernments sometimes, in order to stay in 
power, may make concessions to elements of 
their population even though such conces- 
sions hamper their ability to cooperate with 
us and other allies. 

Neutralist thinking in Hurope in some 
ways parallels the neoisolationist viewpoint 
in America. The neutralists would like to 
believe that they can say “a plague on both 
your houses” and have it mean security for 
themselves. If they are not entangled with 
either the Soviet bloc or the United States, 
they say they will be exempt from attack 
by either side. Their difficulty, as with our 
own neoisolationists is that they cannot es- 
cape the fundamental reality of the 20th 
century, namely, that no nation or even a 
small group of nations is an island unto 
itself. The threat is to freedom and if free- 
dom declines in large segments of the West- 
ern World, as it will unless there is unity, 
it will be replaced by a totalitarianism which 
soon or later will engulf all who strive to 
remain neutral. 

Other nations, like ourselves, also find it 
difficult to attempt new courses of action 
even when the methods of the past have lost 
much of their usefulness. In Europe, for 
example, the advantages of integration are 
widely recognized. The larger market which 
would result, the absolution of trade bar- 
riers, customs, and varying currencies, would 
probably contribute much toward increasing 
the prosperity of the entire region. The 
sublimation of national groups into a re- 
gional Western Europeanism might even help 
to bring an end to the intra-European con- 
flicts which have twice plunged the whole 
world into devastating war. Strengthening 
of Western Europe in this manner is regarded 
by many in this country as the best defense 
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against totalitarian communism. However, 
Europeans find it difficult to bring about 
unification even as we find it easy to urge it. 

What I have been trying to do today is 
to point out a few of the questions involved 
in maintaining a united, a partnership ap- 
proach among the free nations. Most of 
the difficulties of politics and pressures 
which stand in the way are shared difficul- 
ties. The problem confronting us and other 
free nations is to make certain that these 
difficulties serve as a challenge to common 
action rather than as a source of division or 
diversion from our common purpose. 

Partnership requires forebearance, com- 
passion, understanding, and accommodation, 
It is not an easy approach to foreign policy. 
If it succeeds, however, it can produce a 
united strength which will make each free 
nation impervious both to the blustering 
threats and the glittering allures of totali- 
tarianism. Most of all it will provide an 
international environment in which indi- 
viduals in this country and elsewhere will 
have an opportunity to develop and to pros- 
per in peace. 


Columbia University Commencement Ad- 
dress by Hon. Allen W. Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there was comment on the floor of the 
Senate when the Senator from Maine 
[Mrs, SmirH] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH] received degrees 
from Columbia University. At the same 
time Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence, also received a de- 
gree. At that time he delivered a very 
interesting address, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. ALLEN W. DULLES, DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE,.ON EDUCATION IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, aT 53D ANNUAL COM- 
MENCEMENT DAY LUNCHEON AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, JUNE 1 
It is indeed an honor to be among those 

to whom Columbia University is today giving 
degrees and to have the opportunity to ad- 
dress this distinguished group of Columbia 
graduates, as the university starts upon its 
third century of service. 

I have other and more personal reasons to 
feel gratitude to Columbia. Some 35 years 
ago I married the daughter of the head of 
your department of Romanic Languages. 
There has been no occasion for me to regret 
this or any other òf the many pleasant rela- 
tions which I have had with this great 
university. 

Much of the work of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is focused on developments in 
the Soviet Union, and its European and far 
eastern satellites and allies. 

Naturally, we are particularly concerned 
with information on the military and indus- 
trial strength of the Communist world. 
However, we also follow the cultural develop- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain, and recently 
we have been giving close study to the 
Soviet educational system. 

If, as recent events foreshadow, there is 
likely to be more direct human contact be- 
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tween the West and the Communist world, 
the impact of our own educational system 
on that of. the Soviet may become a factor 
of real significance. 

So far this has not been the case. The 
Tron Curtain is not merely a physical barrier, 
It has also obstructed cultural exchanges. 
Not only have human being been prevented 
from crossing Communist frontiers; ideas 
also have not freely travelled back and forth. 

The Communists have willed it so, and at 
vast costs in the diversion of manpower and 
in money they have erected physical barriers 
and jamming stations by the hundreds to 
keep the ideas of the West out of the Com- 
munist world. 

The key to the future of any society lies 
very largely in its educational system. 

Scientific and technical education in the 
Soviet Union today presents a challenge to 
the free world. But mass education in the 
Soviet Union may well become a threat to 
their own Communist system of government. 

The Soviet have two educational goals. 
First, to condition the Soviet people to be 
proper believers in Marxist-Leninism and to 
do the bidding of their rulers. Second, to 
turn out the necessary trained technicians 
to build the military and industrial might 
of the U.S. S. R. 

In the field of science the Soviets’ have 
made rapid progress and their accomplish- 
ments here should not be minimized; least 
of all by those of us who are directly con- 
cerned with our national security. 

Twenty-five years ago, Soviet scientific 
education was riddled with naive experi- 
ments, persecution of scholars, and unrealis- 
tic programs. Only a small core of older men 
kept alive an element of real quality on 
which to build. Reforms in the mid-1930's 
raised standards considerably, but even so 
they were behind our western standards 
when the war came. 

Today, that is no longer so. The Soviet 
education system—in the sciences and en- 
gineering—now bears close comparison with 
ours, both in quality of training and in 
numbers of persons trained to a high level. 

At the university graduate level, we find 
that the entrance examinations for scien- 
tific work, at the top institutions, are about 
as toug has those required by our own in- 
stitutions. 

Also, we have the evidence obtained from 
defectors, some of them recent, who were 
university graduates. Although these men 
have come over to us because of their de- 
testation of the Soviet system many of them 
still pay tribute to the technical quality of 
their education and appear to look back 
at least on this part of their lives with 
some pride and pleasure. 

As regards Soviet scientific manpower as a 
whole, the quality differs greatly from field 
to field. But generally speaking their top 
men appear to be the equal of the top men 
in the West, though they have fewer of 
them, level for level. 

True, their biology has been warped by 
Soviet ideology, most conspicuously by here- 
sies in the field of genetics, such as the 
doctrine that acquired characteristics are 
inherited. Also, their agricultural sciences 
have been backward, plagued like all of 
Soviet agriculture by the follies of the col- 
lective system. What farmer will go out 
into the middle of a cold Russian night to 
see what ails a state-owned cow? 

In the physical sciences, there is little 
evidence of such political interference. So- 
viet mathematics and meteorology, for ex- 
ample, appear to be clearly on a par with 
those of the West, and even ahead in some 
respects. 

Military needs dominate their research 
programs. We who are in intelligence work 
have learned by now that it is rarely safe to 
assume that the Soviets do not have the basic 
skill, both theoretical and technical, to do in 
these fields what we can do, 
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In fact, at times we have been surprised 
at their progress, above all in the aviation, 
electronic, and nuclear fields. Certainly, 
the Russian’s mind, as a mechanism Of rea- 
son, is in no way inferior to that of any other 
human being., 

It.is true that since the war, the Soviets 
have been helped by German scientists taken 
to the U. S. S. R. and by what they learned 
from espionage and from the material ob- 
tained during and after the war. Also, re- 
cently . the Soviets have developed, and 
boasted of, a systematic service for trans- 
lating and abstracting major western scien- 
tific publications. 

But the Soviets have rarely been slavish 
copyists, at least where a Western inven- 
tion or technique was of military importance. 
They have employed adaptation rather than 
adoption, as in the case of their improve- 
ment of the Nene jet engine. In certain key 
fields they have clearly shown a capacity 
for independent progress. 

While total Soviet scientific manpower 
at the university graduate level is about 
the same as ours—somewhere over a million 
each—about half of the Societ total were 
trained by the inferior prewar standards. 
In number of research workers—a good in- 
dex of average quality—we estimate that the 
United States has a 2 to 1 margin over the 
U. S. S. R. in the physical sciences. 

We must remember, too, that the United 
States has a substantial number of compe- 
tent engineers who have not taken university 
degrees but have learned their trade through 
experience. The U. S.S. R. has no real coun- 
terpart for this group, just as it has no sub- 
stantial counterpart for the vast American 
reservoir of persons with high-grade me- 
chanical skills. 

But lest we become complacent, it is well 
to note that the Soviets are now turning out 
more university graduates in the sciences and 
engineering than we are—about 120,000 to 
70,000 in 1955. In round numbers, the Sov- 
iets will graduate about 1,200,000 in the sci- 
ences in the 10 years from 1950 to 1960, while 
the comparable United States figure will be 
about 900,000. 

Unless we quickly take new measures to 
increase our own facilities for scientific edu- 
cation, Soviet scientific manpower in key 
areas may well outnumber ours in the next 
decade. 

These comparisons in the scientific field 
most emphatically do not mean that Soviet 
higher education as a whole is as yet com- 
parable to that of the United States. Over 
50 percent of Soviet graduates are in the 
sciences, against less than 20 percent in the 
United States. Science in the U. S. S. R. has 
had an overriding priority. 

Another important feature of Soviet edu- 
cation is the growth of secondary education 
at the senior high school level. By 1960 the 
Soviets will have 4 to 5 times as many sec- 
ondary graduates per year as they had in 
1950. These will be divided fairly evenly 
between men and women. Whereas, a decade 
ago, only about 20 percent of Soviet seventh 
grade students went any further, by 1 
probably over 70 percent will do so. Their 
secondary school standards are high and 
largely explain their ability to train com- 
petent scientists and engineers. Whether 
they can maintain these standards in the 
face of a very rapid expansion is a question. 

So much for the advance in material terms. 
Let us turn now to the thought-control 
aspect. 

The Soviets give top priority to preserving 
the Marxist-Leninst purity of their students. 
Beginning with kindergarten rhymes on tb 
glories of Lenin, they pass to the history of 
the Communist Party, a comparison of the 
“benevolent” Soviet constitution with thb 
“corrupt” constitutions of the West that 4° 
not confer liberty. Soviet economics teaches 
why the workers in capitalist countries 
never own cars, but must always live 
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Poverty. In the lower grades civic virtue is 

taught by citing the example of a Soviet 

boy, Pavlik Morozov, who betrayed his family 
to the secret police and now has statues 
raised in his honor. 

Even though it is hard to distort the physi- 
Cal sciences, they are used to prove the vir- 
tues of athiesm. In ancient history, it is the 
Athenians who are corrupt and the Spartans 
Virtuous. In literature courses, selected 
works of Dickens are read as presenting an 
authentic picture of the present-day life of 
the British workingman, while Howard Fast, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Grapes of Wrath 
Portray the contemporary United States. 

Everything is taught so that the student 
Shall acquire his knowledge in Communist 
terms and within a Communist framework. 
But the Soviets are not content to rely upon 
the lasting effects of student indoctrination. 

€y have devised in addition a rigid system 
for continuing their control. 

To repay the Government for his or her so- 
Called “free” education, Soviet law requires 
that each student upon graduation must 
Work for 3 consecutive years as the state di- 
Tects. 3 

They may express a preference, but in 
Practice only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents—those with high Government connec- 
tions or with exceptionally high marks— 

ve their requests granted. The rest must 

80 where they are assigned—their niche in 
e largely predetermined. 

Even at the end of the 3-year compulsory 
assignment, the individual still is under the 
Control of the Communist Party, the Young 
Communist League, the local union, or the 
factory directors. To object to further as- 
Signments is to court an efficiency report so 

ad that a job will be hard to find. And if a 

Man were to refuse an assignment, he would 

Ose his occupation and be forced to work at 

the most unskilled and menial tasks wher- 

ever he could find them. 

us, the typical Soviet university gradu- 
ate gains little freedom from his status as 
an educated man. If he is a scientist or en- 
8ineer, he will probably be able to avoid the 

Military draft entirely. He may aspire to 

Prestige and to much higher pay than his less 

“ducated fellows. But he pays for this by 

thane possibly even more tightly directed 
an the bulk of Soviet workers. 

t Such, then, is the system, stressing high 

hoanical educational standards on the one 

srna while insisting on Communist philos- 
Phy and discipline on the other. Its ulti- 

Mate human result, the Soviet graduate, 

mo be—in the phrase given me by one of 

«© best-educated of our recent defectors— 

a man divided.” 

a time, with the growth of education— 
th more knowledge, more training of the 

di nd, given to more people—this Soviet “man 

ee must inevitably come to have more 

d more doubt about the Communist sys- 

m as a whole, 

h the past, we have sometimes had exag- 
rated expectations of dissensions within 
© Soviet and in other totalitarian systems. 

mis hopes have not perhaps been so much 

wé r raa as they have been premature. If 

Eoee & longer look we can foresee the 

mene of great changes in the Soviet 

pla m. Here the educational advances will 
y a major part. 

hee is already evidence of this. As I 
freeq Said, the physical sciences are being 

Of party-line restraints. Within the 
tional structure itself, the pressure to 
ie ead good scientists and good engineers 
on id used a de-emphasis of the time spent 
heer Ological subjects. The student engi- 
in y Bile he still has to pass his courses 
to do a t-Leninism, can increasingly afford 

Iront ir Purely formal job on the ideological 

he is a good engineer. 

ing eid last year there have been interest- 

gns of this freedom spreading to other 
» notably to the biological and agricul- 


educa 
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tural sciences. Lysenko is no longer gospel— 
I suspect for the very simple reason that his 
theories proved fallacious when used as the 
basis for new agricultural programs. The 
development of corn and of better wheat 
strains proved remarkably resistant to the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin—and in the 
end, nature won the day. After all, Karl 
Marx was not much of a farmer. Now Mos- 
cow is looking toward Iowa. s 

So far, this is only a small straw in the 
wind. But it is a significant one. If free- 
dom to seek truth can spread from the physi- 
cal to the biological sciences, we can begin 
to look for signs of independence even in the 
hallowed sanctum of economics. Gertainly, 
every year that the decadent capitalist sys- 
tem continues to avoid depression and to 
turn out more and more goods even the most 
hardened Soviet economist must wonder 
about the accuracy of the Communist ver- 
sion of truth in this field. 

In cultural pursuits, the evidence is not 
all one-sided. Literature and even music 
are still subject to denunciation and criti- 
cism for not expressing the proper ideals. 
But clearly, here, too, there has been some 
relaxation in the past 2 years. Recently, 
writers once denounced as bourgeois and 
cosmopolitan are being permitted to work 
again. 

It is understandable that lasting freedom 
will come more slowly in economics and the 
humanities than where scientific matters— 
more open to proof—are involved. Ideology 
gives way most rapidly where it collides with 
fact. i 

This at times has caused the Soviet acute 
embarrassment. 

We are all familiar with the deceptions 
the Soviets practice on their people, par- 
ticularly in the rewriting of history and the 
adjustment of doctrine to fit their wants. 
Malenkov is on the downgrade, so the Soviet 
press removes his name from the key war- 
time committees on which he actually serv- 
ed, and replaces him with Khrushchev. 
Beria falls. His name must be blacked out 
wherever it occurs even in a university cata- 
log and he must. posthumously bear the 
blame for what Stalin and Molotov did to 
Yugoslavia in 1948. 

This often has its laughable side. In the 
Beria case, the 1950 edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia was issued with a full 
four pages describing his as “one of the out- 
standing leaders” of the USSR and the 
“faithful disciple of Stalin.” After his liqui- 
dation a few years later, subscribers to the 
encyclopedia received a letter from the pub- 
lishers suggesting that 4 designated pages— 
no mention made of Beria—be removed 
with scissors or razor blade, and replaced 
by a large added section to the article on 
the Bering Sea and by a new article on a 
gentleman named Friedrich Wilhelm Berg- 
holz, an obscure junker at the Court of 
Tsar Peter the First, whose alphabetical re- 
semblance to Beria was his one and only 
claim to fame. 

Perhaps most of the scissor-wielders man- 
aged to keep a straight face. Yet this kind 
of thing, insignificant individually, typifies 
the kind of dilemma the Soviet must face 
increasingly and almost daily. 

We know that some thoughtful Soviet 
citizens are beginning to see through these 
distortions, and indeed through the whole 
process of thought-control. Yet that proc- 
ess may continue to have its effect on the 
masses of the Russian people. Will this 
equally be so when the average educational 
level of those masses is at the 10th grade 
rather than the 7th or lower? 

Increased education must inevitably bring 
in its train increased expectations on the 
part of the educated. Since higher educa- 
tion in Russia had historically been only 
for the few, not only in czarist times but 
until very recently in the Soviet era, there 
remains a strong tradition that a boy who 
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graduates from secondary school ‘will not 
work with his hands. Over the past 2 years ` 
the Soviet press has repeatedly printed criti- 
cisms of students who refused to take fac- 
tory jobs on the ground that they were 
beneath them. In all probability, the sys- 
tem is nearly at saturation point in the 
rate at which it can offer professional or 
white-collar jobs to secondary school grad- 
uates. 

Ultimately, however much the Soviets con- 
dition a man’s mind, however narrowly they 
permit it to develop, and however much they 
seek to direct him after he is trained, they 
cannot in the end prevent him from exer- 
cising that critical sense that they, them- 
selves, have caused to be created in him 
when they gave him an education. 

When Wendell Wilkie visited the Soviet 
Union in 1942, he had a look at their school 
system. In a conversation at the Kremlin 
he remarks: “* * * if you continue to ed- 
ucate the Russian people, Mr. Stalin, the 
first thing you know you'll educate your- 
self out of a job.” This seemed to amuse 
the Soviet dictator mightily. Maybe it will 
prove to be anything but a joke for the 
Soviet rulers of the future. 

For the Soviets face a real dilemma be- 
tween the two goals of their education sys- 
tem; on the one hand making well-condi- 
tioned members of a Communist state, and 
on the other, turning out trained people 
capable of taking their places in a techni- 
cally advanced society. 

In some degree this dilemma has been 
present since the Soviets took the crucial 
decisions in the 1930's to go all out for 
trained technical manpower. It must be- 
come more acute in the future, The rise 
in numbers of trained people is only be- 
ginning to reach its peak, at a time when 
the picture for all Soviet citizens is one of 
somewhat greater hope and expectation, and 
when change is in the wind in many ways. 

The broadening of the educational base 
within, the contacts with the outside world, 
the uncertainty in the high governmental 
command, and the absence of a dictator all 
force the Soviet Union toward compromises. 

With these compromises, comes the in- 
evitable admission that the Soviet Marxist- 
Leninist system is not the only permissible 
way of life. If coexistence should really be- 
come the Moscow line, the western free sys- 
tems must be permissible and if permissible 
anywhere, why not permissible in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

If the Tito form of heresy, denounced a 
few years ago more ferociously even than 
capitalism, is now to be forgiven and ap- 
proved, how can the Soviet deny the Eu- 
ropean satellites the right to a similar heresy 
if they so desire? 

Can the Soviets give their people a better 
material education and still keep them 
from wanting more and from thinking more 
on lines such as these? 

I do not think we can easily give the 
answer in point of time, but one can say 
with assurance that in the long run, man’s 
desire for freedom must break any bonds 
that can be placed around him. 

Possibly for a time the Soviets will go for- 
ward, using their educational system as a 
sorting device for human assets. Half-edu- 
cated men—all fact and no humanity—may 
still be good fodder for totalitarianism. 

Possibly the Soviet leaders will encounter 
problems for which they will seek the solu- 
tions by foreign adventures. 


But there remains the possibility that 
newly created wants and expectations, stimu- 
lated by education and perhaps by more ex- 
posure to the West, will in time compel great 
and almost unpredictable changes in the 
Soviet system itself. 

One or twice before this present peace and 
coexistence offensive, the Soviet seemed to 
start toward adjustment of its system to the 
facts of life in the outside world; first in 
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the latter years of the war, and possibly again 
in 1946. These starts were quickly followed 
by a dropping of the Iron Curtain, by repres- 
sions, purges, and a return to the rigid 
Stalinist line. 

Then the Soviet had a dictator, and it’s 

hard to dictate without one. Today they 
have a committee in which the Soviet peo- 
ple themselves are not clearly told who is 
boss. Also today, the Soviet have gone much 
further than before toward introducing into 
their system the leaven of education, which 
makes a return to the Dark Ages far more 
difficult than in the past. 
. I would not be bold enough to predict that 
the Soviet might not attempt to return to 
the rigidity of a Stalinist regime. I do pre- 
dict that this would be no easy task, In in- 
troducing mass education the troubled 
Soviet leaders have loosed forces dangerous 
to themselves. It will be very difficult for 
them henceforth to close off their own peo- 
ple from access to the realities of the outside 
world. 

A hard choice faces the perplexed, and 
probably unharmonious, group of men in the 
Kremlin. They lead a people who surely will 
come to realize the inevitability of the great 
precept: “And ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


“I Speak for Democracy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few weeks ago I received from our 
distinguished former colleague from the 
State of New Jersey, Robert C. Hen- 
drickson, now the Ambassador of the 
United States to New Zealand, a letter 
reading as follows: 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Wellington, New Zealand, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear ALEX: A little lady from Auckland, 
New Zealand, a Miss Catherine Esther Styles, 
recently won an essay contest on the subject 
“I Speak for Democracy.” She was 1 or 4 
winners. 

One cannot read the essay without feeling 
that in simple, but no less eloquent terms, 
she has stated the case for those who truly 
believe in the doctrine of free government. 
I think her 5-minute script is quite worthy 
of. publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Thus, I enclose the same for that purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
American Ambassador. 


Mr. President, I am advised that Miss 
Catherine Esther Styles, the winner of 
this essay contest, comes from Auckland, 
New Zealand, and is an exchange stu- 
dent under our Smith-Mundt Act, at- 
tending high school in Minneapolis. 
She became 1 of 4 national winners of 
the 1954-55 Voice of Democracy con- 
test, and she surpassed a field of 114 mil- 
lion entrants. The entrants were high- 
school students from the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. President, in light of Ambassa- 
dor Hendrickson’s request, and because 
cf the merit of her 5-minute essay on the 
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subject “I speak for Democracy,” which 
he enclosed, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. It is well worth the careful 
reading of all of us, and is a wonderful 
tribute from a young lady in New Zea- 
land. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


I am not an American; my people are not 
American; and yet I, too, speak for de- 
mocracy. 

A NEW LAND 


Not much over a hundred years ago the 
race that founded America began to found 
another nation. Surrounded by the vastness 
of the Pacific Ocean, a new land had been 
discovered. The brown-skinned people who 
already lived there called it Aotearoa, the 
“land of the long white cloud.” Today we 
call it New Zealand. 

It is a young country—a virile and grow- 
ing country. It is a land of sea and sun- 
shine, of snow on the mountains, of trout 
lakes and primitive fern forest, of weird pools 
where the boiling mud leaps and bubbles, 
cracks in the rock where the steam comes 
white from the insides of the earth. 

The people who live there are a people who 
love freedom. ‘The people who live there are 
my people, and when I speak for democracy 
I speak for them. 

I have seen something of America. I have 
watched the crowds on the streets at night, 
seeing the advertisement signs flashing on 
the saw edge of the horizon saying: “Buy 
my product—no, buy mine, mine is finer 
yet.” 

SAME IDEALS 


I have seen back home in the early morning 
the man with his horse and his dogs driving 
sheep. I remember the jostle and pattering 
rush of the delicate forefeet and the clean 
smell of the bracken and the sharp barking 
of the dogs. 

I remember this, and I know that those 
crowds with their faces colored by the glow 
of the advertisements, and that man out 
early with his flock, although they are 7,000 
miles apart, are people with the same ideals 
and beliefs, the same love of individual free- 
dom. And I am glad that I can say this, and 
I speak with all the sincerity in my power. 

I know that people, these people, all peo- 
ple, are the most terribly important thing 
in the world. I know that to make as many 
people as possible as happy as possible is the 
greatest ideal in the world. And I know 
that this is the ideal of democracy. 

You people of America do not stand alone. 
Democracy extends further than America. 

Two thousand years ago the Christian 
doctrine proclaimed the equality of man. 
Belief in this equality of man means ac- 
ceptance of all races, all creeds. Belief in 
democracy means belief in the equality of 
man. It means respecting the individuality 
of every human being. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


At home in the summer evenings near the 
time of Christmas, I would sit on the low 
verandah steps, and hear the baby owls call- 
ing in the darkness and the cows coughing 
and stamping in the paddock, and see the 
white bobs of the rabbits scuttle in the half- 
light. And by the gate I would hear the 
voices of a couple murmuring together, the 
young man and woman. And I would think; 
This is good. This is good, this life, this 
land, this people—all this is good, the best 
that ever was. 

I still believe it is good, but I know now 
it was no single nation I was believing in, but 
the truth of free people everywhere. And I 
know that the most wonderful thing in the 
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world is the freedom of the individual; in 
my country, in your country, and in every 
country. 3 

Not as an American, not as a New Zealand- 
er, but as a free citizen of the world in which 
I have faith, I am speaking to you now. I 
am not remembering that you are American 
and I am British. I am not remembering 
that our voices are different and our manners, 
and the cut of our clothes. I only remember 
that together, we speak for democracy. 


Address by Hon. George H. Bender, of 
Ohio, at Dedication of New School at 
Harrod, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


; OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at the dedication of the 
new school at Harrod, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR BENDER URGES EXPANDED COURSE ON 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION IN DEDICATING NEW 

HARROD AND WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


(School dedication address by Hon. GEORGE 
H. BENDER, at Harrod, Ohio, May 27, 1955) 


I am very happy to be here with you on 
this important occasion. The dedication of 
a new school is always a happy event. When 
it coincides with a major holiday celebra- 
tion such as Memorial Day, it becomes even 
more meaningful. 

Perhaps the strongest single factor in pre- 
serving our Republic through 180 years of 
continuous problems has been the free 
American school system. Nowhere in the 
world has any nation made an even re- 
motely comparable effort to provide educa- 
tion for its people. The boys and girls who 
grow up in our country, no matter where 
they live, always carry with them into matu- 
rity a reservoir of knowledge which they 
tap every day of their lives. 

I know that in this field there will always 
be new worlds to conquer. We shall never 
have enough education. We shall always 
provide more and more of it for every sut- 
ceeding generation. 

It is sometimes amazing to people wh? 
come from large metropolitan centers when 
they meet brilliant young people from 
smaller towns. They often find it dif- 
cult to understand how these young pe 
ple have gained their knowledge, their pois 
and their determination to succeed. I never 
wonder. I have seen their roots in commu- 
nities like your own throughout our Stat? 
and throughout America. 

It is wonderful to see new schools spring“ 
ing up everywhere in our country, offering 
the best and most progressive ideas of mod- 
ern education. No one who bas ever goD® 
through a great school system can fail tO 
marvel at the facilities and the opportu” 
nities offered to our young people today: 
This is an age of great technical advance- 
ment. 

I have checked through a list of great 
atomic scientists. It is refreshing to dis- 
cover that many of them received th 
initial training in small communities fro™ 
all over the world. They were stimulated 
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work and to develop by inspiring teachers. 
They enjoyed the benefit of small classes. 
Out of the life and thought of young people 
from rural communities have come some of 
the most incredible achievements of modern 
cience. 

I think that there are other important con- 
siderations which the dedication of a new 
School should call to mind. We in America 
have prided ourselves throughout our history 
on the essential freedom of the American 
Spirit. We believe in free inquiry, free 
Speech, and academic freedom. To us, there 
are no forbidden subjects. 

Today there are some people in our coun- 
try who are confused by Communist propa- 
Banda. They say that America is losing its 
liberal approach to education and learning, 
that we are stifling freedom of speech and 
thought. I say to these people that they do 
not understand the basic difference between 
Communist doctrine and the American way 
of life. We believe in the right of every man 
to question and to probe. That right is 
denied by communism. The Communists 
have taken a leaf from the Nazi book. They 
have created Communist science, Communist 
Music, Communist art. In this process, they 
reject the basic spirit of academic freedom. 
Yet, in the name of that same freedom, they 
demand the right to peddle their propaganda 
throughout the world. 

Some liberals in our country have fallen 
into a weird trap. They are in a mental 
dilemma. On the one hand, they do not like 
Communism, yet they insist upon the right 
of Communists to preach it wherever they 
Choose. 

If these same Communists should ever suc- 
ceed in dominating American life they would 
immediately end all the liberal dilemma. 
There would be no liberals. There would be 
No choice. There would be no freedom to 
teach or to study or to conduct research. 

e state would take over. Those programs 
Which followed the party line could be 
taught. Everything else would be taboo. 

This is a significant consideration in my 
thinking, as we dedicate this new school. 
Young lives will be shaped here in ways 

yond our most vivid imagination. Boys 
and girls, young men and women of tomor- 
Tow, will come into this building and will 
leave it richer by far than children anywhere 
else in the world. There is today a growing 
need for moral- and spiritual guidance in 
Public affairs. The schools must be a source 
from which tomorrow’s generation may take 
New courage and new confidence. 

These are questions which transcend in- 
dividual differences and political contro- 
versy. American schools spend the largest 
Single share of our tax moneys in every local 
community. 

They are our investment in the future, 
to the extent that we succeed in preserving 

he greatest contribution which our Repub- 
ic has made to world history. This is the 
test pattern, the proving ground, the train- 
ng area. Our country is engaged at this 
Moment in a cold war. It is a war for the 
Minds of men. It can be won if our leader- 
Ship develops educational procedures and 
Programs which will overwhelmingly con- 
Vince our people that our way of life is the 
8teatest, richest, most satisfying system of 
© which man has ever created. 

w Tam persuaded that the only way in which 
© Can achieve this goal is through the rear- 
i ie. a generation which will cherish the 
On ty which Americans lived and died. 
great is Memorial Day weekend, Lincoln’s 
te words of dedication are quickly called 
to ao Today it is for us to be dedicated 
Ray he great purposes for which our men 
than, the last full measure of devotion 
Korat” two world wars and on the hills of 
ca hay This dedication is, in truth, a rededi- 
én p the ideals of freedom, human un- 
an ad helpfulness, and progress for 
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Sometimes in the daily routine of teaching 
and learning our teachers and our students 
lose sight of the forest in the maze of trees. 
We forget the ideals. Nevertheless, they are 
there. In every task which the devoted men 
and women who teach in this school under- 
take, in every subject taught and learned 
within these walls, the spirit of freedom is 
planted and nurtured. Parents, teachers, 
administrators, and students are partners in 
this great cause. 

I hope that the people of Harrod and West- 
minster will share for many years the great 
personal satisfaction which comes from 
knowing that you have left a great legacy 
for yourchildren. This is the glory of Ameri- 
ca—that each generation builds upon the 
tradition, the heritage, and the foundation 
of its predecessor. 

I have reviewed the courses of instruction 
offered in our public-school system, from the 
elementary level through our colleges. In 
recent years, we have begun to emphasize 
the humanities. We have discovered that 
social studies are stimulating and worth- 
while courses for young people. Some 5 years 
ago, Lafayette College organized an interest- 
ing experimental course called creative cen- 
turies. 

It was designed to cross departmental 
lines, and combines a study of great ideas 
with a survey of western civilization. 

It seems to me that American boys and 
girls would profit from a similar effort within 
the framework of our elementary and sec- 
ondary school system. America has built a 
unique civilization in our curricula. We have 
discussed Magna Carta, the French Revolu- 
tion, and the fight against the medieval 
“Divine Right of Kings.” I am certain that 
we have never fully defined or emphasized 
the originality of thinking, the daring inno- 
vations in political science which went into 
the Constitution of the United States. A 
course on our American civilization with all 
that it implies would be a splendid addition 
to our school program. 

Our civilization is far from being an adap- 
tation or a modification of the British tra- 
dition. It is by all odds the nearest approach 
to complete freedom of political choice the 
world has ever known. Nowhere in the 
world does a nation have such jealousy pre- 
served rights to select its own leaders and 
determine its own way of life. We cannot 
overemphasize this truth in a generation 
which takes freedom too often for granted. 

Let us resolve together that we shall do 
our share in the preservation of this great 
educational ideal. It can move mountains. 
It is a faith in God and man. Upon it, 
America will always rise stronger than any 
enemies who may assail us. 


Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana, at Mary- 
mount High School, Arlington, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a com- 
mencement address which I delivered at 
Marymount High School, Arlington, Va., 
on June 2, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR MIKE 
MANSFIELD, AT MakyMOUNT HIGH SCHOOL, 
ARLINGTON, VA., JUNE 2, 1955 


It is with a deep sense of pride that I am 
here today to address the 1955 graduating 
class of Marymount. Commencement day is 
a momentous occasion in the life of every 
young lady. If your formal education ends 
today or if you go on to schools of higher 
learning, I think that you will find that 
Marymount has done much to shape the lives 
of all of you, a realization which will be 
more fully recognized in future years. 

I do not come here with any great words 
of wisdom. Anything I have to say on this 
joyous and yet solemn occasion can do little 
to impress upon you the great tasks that are 
before you. You are at the beginning of a 
new phase in your lives as adults. You will 
have momentous decisions to make, decisions 
which no one else can make. Those of you 
being honored here today are graduating into 
a complex world which needs leadership and 
skills of all kinds in the near future. It 
will be you young ladies who will be called 
upon to meet these challenges. 

Thirty years ago the future for women 
was very limited. This is no longer so. To- 
day I venture to say that many of you in 
this class of 1955 will find yourselves within 
a few short years in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Paris, Mexico City, Tokyo, Bogota, or 
equally cosmopolitan centers. You will be 
working for the Government, for private in- 
dustry, or with your husbands. Many of 
you will have your own profession. The 
choice, as you can see, is much more varied 
than it used to be. I think it is safe to 
say that opportunities for capable young 
women are limitless. 

Thirty years ago American interests were 
very limited. We were concerned largely 
about our own domestic problems. Today 
we live in the greatest nation on earth, 
American interests are scattered across the 
globe. We in America have been jolted into 
a new realization of the force of the world. 
We can no longer isolate ourselves from the 
affairs of international scope. The modern 
modes of transportation have brought us 
within hours of any point on either of the 
hemispheres. We have moved into a new 
age—the age of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. Our scientists have made fantastic 
advances in the realm of massive destruc- 
tion. With a concerted effort these phe- 
nomenal accomplishments can be redirected 
to the benefit of mankind. We have recog- 
nized widespread human need and have set 
about through various assistance programs 
to assist the worthy and needy. In the post- 
war years the principal force with which we 
have had to contend is militant communism, 
We have preserved our freedom which has 
been so threatened by the rise of totali- 
tarian communism, and we will continue to 
do so. 

Domestically, we in the United States are 
enjoying a prosperity seldom, if ever, known 
in the past. With a little initiative and 
determination the future for our young peo- 
ple will look exceedingly bright. 

I need not dwell upon the responsibilities 
and decisions facing you in the next year and 
the years to come, for I ari sure you are cog- 
nizant of these things. Many of you will 
continue your education, perhaps others of 
you will marry soon. 

All of that is ahead of you. What is im- 
portant for you to do today is to look back 
over the wonderful years you have spent at 
Marymount. You are at a certain point in 
life where you should stand back and look at 
yourselves. You are departing today from 
what may likely be the happiest and most 
Pleasant period of your lives. 

Looking back over the past several years in 
this outstanding institution, can a Mary- 
mount graduate feel that she is ready to 
commence a life of full personal initiative in 
a world of turmoil and strife? I think so, 
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The graduates of Marymount are well 
equipped to embark on the journey of life 
and to meet with confidence the challenge 
of the coming years. Yours has been the 
privilege of able guidance throughout the 
academic period by the reverend Mothers 
and Sisters, competent in the arts, the sci- 
ences, and, most important, the things spir- 
itual. The reverend Mothers and Sisters 
have sought to develop in you the moral and 
intellectual virtues and to give you a com- 
plete education. They have sought to con- 
vince you that happiness and perfection are 
not necessarily found in the pursuit of 
wealth, fame, or power, but rather in the un- 
selfish devotion to God and His designs for 
all of you. 

You have been trained here to be leaders 
in Catholic thought and action, in the serv- 
ice of God and country. That leadership will 
be a constructive one if you put into practice 
the fundamental principles and truths which 
you have learned here as students. Despite 
the temporary discomforts and the consist- 
ency of conduct demanded, if you fail to 
adhere to these first principles in your own 
life, your leadership will have lost its value. 

Beyond the academic accomplishments of 
high school, I am sure that all of you have 
gained tremendously in other areas. Per- 
haps one of the most important of the extra- 
curricular benefits is that you now recognize 
the value of doing things together. The 
young ladies enrolled at Marymount have a 
commendable record in community effort on 
the part of its students. Some of your life- 
long friendships have been formed here. 
You will have many fond memories encom- 
passing your efforts in drama, sports, music, 
writing, and the other activities which add 
so much to the spirit of a school. 

Nothing you graduates can possibly do will 
enrich yourselves more or hasten the tri- 
umph of faith or make a better contribution 
to your country than to proclaim and dem- 
onstrate the faith and learning you have 
gathered here at Marymount throughout 
your lifetime. May each of you bring some- 
thing to a world in need of light and under- 
standing. 

In conclusion, I wish to extend to each of 
you my congratulations and best wishes for 
the years to come. The reverend Mothers 
and the Sisters can look with great pride 
upon this 1955 graduating class. Your par- 
ents, relatives, and friends join with them in 
wishing you Godspeed and good luck. 


The 1956 Election 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, one of 
the ablest writers in my section of the 
country is the associate editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mr. Philip W. 
Porter. Mr. Porter recently wrote an 
article about the 1956 election. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORTER ON 1956 ELECTION—IKE SEEN AS SHOO- 
IN REGARDLESS OF THE VICTIM DEMOCRATS 
Pick To Run AGAInst HIM 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Since there’s so little real news in Wash- 
ington these days, the politicians and re- 
porters are interviewing each other and 
playing an exciting guessing game, entitled 
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“Will Ike Run?” It’s harmless and passes 
the time, but perfectly useless, for nobody 
but Ike is going to give the answer, and he 
won't give it till early next year. 

The boys played it on Roosevelt before he 
ran the third and fourth times, and on Tru- 
man before 1952. Soit’s not new. But this 
eyar it’s particularly stimulating, for the sit- 
uation will be so radically different for both 
Republicans and Democrats if Ike does or 
doesn’t. 

If he goes for a second term, he’s in like 
Flynn, a complete shoo-in, even more so 
than in 1952—no matter who is the victim 
nominated against him. If he doesn’t, the 
Democrats, any Democrat, will take it. 


HE’LL BE DRAFTED 


This being the situation, regardless of 
Ike’s personal preference to retire to his 
farm at Gettysburg after an active and pro- 
ductive life, the pressure on him will be so 
terrific that he'll be drafted, and even the 
rightwing (or antediluvian) Republicans 
who have been sniping at him with regu- 
larity will eventually be down on their knees 
before him. 

He has responded before to such pressures 
from people he trusts, and I'd bet that he 
responds again. You remember that when 
he was in Paris, still a soldier commanding 
SHAPE, and Taft was way out in front, and 
Ike was just being mentioned by me and a 
few other writers, he was sold the idea first of 
declaring himself a Republican, then of re- 
signing and coming home, and finally of 
campaigning for the nomination. 

It was not coyness; it was simple reluc- 
tance to get in. But once he got in, you 
know the rest. It will happen again. 

The Democrats are not really in such a bad 
way. They can wait for Ike’s announce- 
ment, and if it’s yes, they can then work 
themselves up an enthusiasm either for (1) 
a guy with some dough, or (2) a guy they 
want to get rid of, and nominate him. No. 
1 could be Harriman. No 2 could be Ker- 
FAUVER. 

STEVENSON NO FOOL 


Stevenson, of course, can be nominated if 
he wants to fight for it, but he is no fool, 
and should know better than anyone what 
it’s like to run against Ike. He could easily 
deal himself out in 1956, and then come back 
in 1960, and that time he'd have a good 
chance. It’s bunk that he couldn't sit out 
next year and come back in 1960. 

KEFAUVER is campaigning, never stopped 
campaigning. As early as December 1952 he 
was still around muttering unctuously, 
“EsTEs is the bestes’.” Some of the regulars 
don’t like him too well, but plenty do. So 
he'll be scouting for delegates soon. 

Harriman, who is a political lightweight if 
there ever was one, has apparently been sold 
the idea that he’s a man of destiny because 
he backed into the governorship of New York 
last year on a margin almost as thin as 
GEORGE BENDER'S. He's an amiable guy and 
has done well at some diplomatic chores, but 
if you think Stevenson lacked something as 
a candidate, wait till yousee Harriman. The 


` big city Democratic muggs would be crying 


their eyes out after the first 2 weeks. 

Remember some months ago I wrote that 
Frank Lausche, Governor of Ohio, sometimes 
referred to as the bargain-basement Lincoln, 
would not figure seriously in the Democratic 
presidential picture? The reason was that 
Lausche’s brand of corn has always won the 
Republican independents, of whom there 
are many in Ohio, but Democratic nominees 
are chosen by Democratic organization poli- 
ticians. 

Well, Lausche has already made that guess 
look good by (dramatically, of course) deal- 
ing himself out after visiting the White 
House 2 weeks ago. Even the Democratic 
national chairman, Paul Butler, took off 
after him. It simply brought Into the open 
a situation that the sharpshooters around 
the Washington Press Club couldn't believe 
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was possible—that a big Democratic vote- 
getter could be that way. 

Well, Frankie’s pleasant remark about Ike 
won’t hurt him when the time comes to offer 
him a Federal judgeship. And don’t be sur- 
prised if that happens; it would extricate 
everyone from the hook. Presidents do ap- 
point members of the opposition party to 
judgeships; Truman appointed Harold Bur- 
ton and Governor Youngdahl of Minnesota. 

There are just a few off-season maunder- 
ings, so don’t put any money on them. But 
some of them make a little commonsense. 


Economy and Hurricanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, last 
week I testified before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
urge favorable action on my bill, S. 1932, 
which provides an appropriation of $5 
million for the operation of an emer- 
gency hurricane warning system by the 
Weather Bureau. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Econ- 
omy and Hurricanes,” published in the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times, 
on June 5, 1955. The editorial deals 
with the hurricane legislation which I 
have proposed and supports it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EcONOMY AND HURRICANES 


The public should be deeply concerned 
with what Congress is doing about the 
weather bureau appropriations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. Unfortunately, the 
record so far is distinctly poor—especially in 
view of what may happen this summer from 
hurricanes that hit us with insufficient ad- 
vance warnings. 

The bureau requested about $49 million; 
the Secretary of Commerce cut that down to 
$38 million; then the budget director 
trimmed it another $5 million and the Hous@ 
Appropriations Committee finally recom- 
mended $32,650,000—which wouldn’t have 
given the bureau a cent more next year 
than this for general weather reporting facil- 
ities. However, by stressing the extrem? 
need for better hurricane warnings, Repre- 
sentative Focarry persuaded the House 
raise the final appropriation by $2,250,000, 
earmarked for that special purpose—whicD 
is far from adequate. 


Fortunately, however, the Senate has still 
to act. It has before it a bill from Senator 
PURTELL for a special $5 million weather 
bureau appropriation to be used in hurri- 
cane ectivities. This would provide suffi- 
cient staff to keep its offices open 24 hours & 
day in at least 10 coastal cities, now on * 
part-time basis, and to reopen offices in five 
or more other coastal cities which have ha 
to close down altogether for lack of funds 
It would also allow for more upper air obser 
vation stations, so essential for hurricaD® 
prediction, and for a much-needed improve- 
ment in the reporting of weather conditi d 
by ships at sea. Equally important, it woul 
enable the bureau to get far prompter ee 
ports from all its stations and to mak 
instantaneous distribution of warnings 
through improved mechanical facilities. 
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In considering the Purtell bill, Senators 
Would do well to remember that last year’s 
hurricanes took 200 lives and did property 
damage amounting to at least $800 million. 
Probably 90 percent of the deaths and 25 
Percent of the damage could have been 
avoided by more precise and timely warn- 
ings. To spend $5 million for that purpose 
Would seem to promise human and material 
benefits out of all proportion to the cost. 


Soil Conservation Technical Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under Ieave to extend my re- 
Marks, I wish to have reprinted herein- 

low Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
16, by Messrs. Wilkinson and Graugnard, 
Of the regular session of the Legislature 
Of Louisiana of 1955, which sets forth 
the official position of the Louisiana Leg- 

ature as to the recommended proposal 
Of the Task Force Committee on Fed- 
€ral Aid to Agriculture to the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations “that the function of soil con- 
S€rvation technical assistance be placed 
On a Federal grant-in-aid basis.” This 
Tesolution reads as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 


Whereas the present national program 
Whereby the Federal Government provides 
technical assistance to State-organized and 
locally governed soil conservation districts 

48 proved so successful that most of the 
armers and ranchers in the United States 
have voluntarily organized into such dis- 

icts; and 

Whereas soil conservation districts or- 
ganized under the Louisiana Soil Conserva- 

On District Law in 1938 have demonstrated 

eir ability to provide the local leadership 

Nd administration of the conservation pro- 

; and 
t ereas the State of Louisiana, through 
Sn legislature, has recognized its responsi- 
pn by providing $375,000 annually to as- 
ist Soil conservation district operations; 


Whereas according to press reports the 
tealority report of the Task Force Commit- 
on Federal Aid to Agriculture has recom- 
nded to the President's Commission on 
up ergovernmental Relations a proposal 
ae the function of soil conservation tech- 
oe assistance be placed on a Federal grant- 
“aid basis”; and 
quybereas the reported proposal would re- 
€ e vastly increased State and local finan- 
ahar; PPort in technical assistance and cost- 
ad rive Programs, thus requiring heavy 
levels. oh tax burdens at State and parish 
> an 
ay hereas there is a strong likelihood that 
Grn heavily taxed State and parish gov- 
toa will be unwilling to impose addi- 
Wh local taxes for this purpose; and 
in} ereas it is unlikely that any increase 
set pen taxes for soil conservation will be off- 
the y a decrease in Federal taxes paid by 
Wh 


People; and 
the p eas the proposal is inconsistent with 
€ fact th 
tional at soil and water are strategic na- 
Use of resources, the conservation and wise 
Ple Which are matters of necessity to all 
it ~ © both rural and urban: Therefore be 
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Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States reject the aforesaid reorganization 
plan, and retain the soil conservation pro- 
gram as a Federal service in substantially 
its present form with responsibility for car- 
rying forward the programs developed by the 
locally administered soil conservation dis- 
tricts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Louisiana is hereby directed to 
transmit a certified copy of this resolution 
to the Congress of the United States; to the 
Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL 
B. Lone, Senators from the State of Louisi- 
ana; and to the Honorable F. EDWARD 
HÉBERT, HALE Boccs, EDWIN E. WILLIS, OVER- 
TON Brooks, OTTO E. PASSMAN, JAMES H. 
Morrison, T. ASHTON THOMPSON, and GEORGE 
S. Long, Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Louisiana. 

O. E. BENHOM, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate, 


A. E. ASOSH, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
A true copy: 


Wave O. MARTIN, JR. 
Secretary of State. 


Tribute to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Texas Senate recently passed a resolu- 
tion praising the distinguished service of 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
paper article reporting the adoption of 
this resolution be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In TEXAS SENATE RESOLUTION—Mnrs. HOBBY 
PRAISED FOR SERVICE TO NATION 


Austin.—The Texas Senate Tuesday 
praised Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for the dis- 
tinguished service she has rendered the 
Nation. 

A resolution offered by Senators Jimmy 
Phillips, of Angleton, and Searcy Bracewell, 
of Houston, said the country was fortunate 
in obtaining the services of “this brilliant 
and patriotic woman.” It was adopted 
unanimously, and a copy will be sent to Mrs. 
Hobby and to President Eisenhower. 

Pointing out that Mrs. Hobby was the only 
Texas woman ever to serve as a Cabinet 
member, the senate resolution said that she 
“has won the instinted praise of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the warm regard 
of her fellow Cabinet members, and the re- 
spect and admiration of the entire Nation, 
as well as her own beloved State.” 

The senate noted that she had achieved 
honor and renown in the fields of govern- 
ment, business, and journalism, and con- 
tributed to victory in World War II by her 
command and direction of the Women’s 
Army Corps. 

The resolving clause of the resolution said: 


“Resolved by the Senate of Texas, That 
we commend and congratulate Oveta Culp 
Hobby for her loyal devotion to duty, her un- 
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tiring efforts to improve the health and 
learning and promote the welfare of her 
fellow citizens, so that America may become 
a still greater Nation, for her keen intellect 
and the wisdom she has evidenced in the 
highest councils of the land.” 


Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Tablet, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is known throughout 
America as one of our great religious 
newspapers, maintained by and in the 
interest of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Brooklyn. It is always a vigorous ex- 
ponent of true American ideals, good 
citizenship, and good government. It is 
therefore particularly gratifying to find 
the Tablet reporting in full the signifi- 
cance of the House vote on the status of 
forces amendment to the Reserve bill, 
and on House Joint Resolution 309 di- 
recting the President to modify or de- 
nounce these treaties and international 
agreements under which hundreds of 
American men now languish in prison in 
foreign countries, tried and convicted 
without the protection of the American 
code of justice. Under leave to extend, 
I include the Tablet article of June 4, 
1955: 


REPRESENTATIVE Bow, or OHIO, AsKS THAT 
UNITED STATES Boys ABROAD BE GIVEN CON- 
STITUTIONAL PROTECTION—CITES Many IN- 
JUSTICES—ALSO SUBMITS RESOLUTION TO 
SAME END; SCORES YIELDING OF TRADITIONAL 
IMMUNITY 


(By Francis Carroll) 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—House Joint Reso- 
lution 309 has suddenly become a matter of 
interest to the parents of draft-age boys and 
to all young men, a matter of concern to the 
White House and the State Department and 
a matter of embarrassment to party politi- 
cians in the Congress. 

House Joint Resolution 309 was intro- 
duced by Representative Franx T. Bow, of 
Ohio, on what may, without overexaggera- 
tion, eventually be called a fateful day, May 
18, 1955. 

It provides for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement and certain other treat- 
ies and international agreements, or the 
withdrawal of the United States from such 
treaties and agreements, so that foreign coun- 
tries will not have criminal jurisdiction over 
American Armed Forces personnel stationed 
within their boundaries. 

CLOSE TO PRESIDENT’S HEART 


The day House Joint Resolution 309 was 
offered, the House was debating the passage 
of a bill to strengthen the National Re- 
serves forces. Representative LEROY JOHN- 
son, Of California, after revealing that “our 
President is groping desperately to find a 
way to bring about a solution of the tensions 
that harass the world today,” stated that the 
purpose of the bill was “to develop a strong 
military posture.” 

In a stirring appeal, Representative JoHN- 
SON asked: “Are you going to herald to the 
world that we are not willing to stand up 
and support our President? That is what we 
will be doing if we fail to enact this bill.” 

Representative JosrpH W. MARTIN, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, said the legislation was dear 
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to the heart of the President, was a “vital 
part of the Eisenhower program for peace,” 
and was “the price we must pay for liberty 
and security.” 

Other Congressmen, on both sides of the 
aisle, pleaded for the passage of the legis- 
lation so that the country would be pre- 
pared to meet Soviet aggression. 

On the other hand, there were some who 
raised for consideration the case of the in- 
dividual American boy who wanted the op- 
portunity to go to college and to take special 
training and who wanted the opportunity to 
get married, build a home, and raise a 
family. 

ADDS SEGREGATION ISSUE 


Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan, warned that by “legisaltion of 
this type we just slam shut the door of 
opportunity to all of the young folks of 
today and tomorrow. 

“We give back to this country the system 
of military training, of military conscrip- 
tion, which the Pilgrim Fathers and all who 
came to this country seeking freedom and 
opportunity fought so long, so successfully, 
to escape.” 

“Rather than attempt to shape and fit a 
military policy to an unsound foreign pol- 
icy,” he said, “let us start at the fountain- 
head and give to this country a foreign policy 
tailored to our ability, to the preservation of 
the interests of our Nation and its people.” 

“The statesmen of every other nation keep 
the welfare of their own country and their 
own people always in mind. I know of no 
reason why we should not do likewise.” 

The legislation faced its first real trouble 
when a vote seemed in the immediate offing. 
Representative ADAM C. POWELL, JR., of New 
York, proposed an amendment guaranteeing 
the abolition of segregation in the State or 
National Guard. After a flurry of protest 
from Representative Overton Brooxs of 
Louisiana, the amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 126 to 87. 

- Then came the amendment that jeopar- 
dized any chances for the bill’s passage. 

Representative Bow announced that, in 
addition to introducing House Joint Resolu- 
tion 309, he was also offering the following 
amendment to the National Reserves bill: 

“No person who, after the enactment of 
the National Reserve plan is inducted into, 
or initially enlisted or appointed in, the 
Armed Forces, including Reserve components 
thereof, shall at any time be assigned for 
duty at any installation located in a foreign 
country with which (at such time) the 
United States has in effect a treaty or inter- 
national agreement containing provisions 
permitting such country to exercise in any 
way jurisdiction over American personnel 
stationed within its boundaries.” 

EXPLAINS PURPOSE 


The purpose of the amendment, Repre- 
sentative Bow said, was to insure that no 
inducted person “may be assigned to any 
overseas installation until such time as we 
may be assured that his constitutional rights 
as an American are fully protected.” 

“It is my contention, supported, I believe, 
by the overwhelming weight of legal prin- 
ciple and by popular sentiment throughout 
the United States,” he continued, “that an 
American soldier drafted into service against 
his will and sent to a foreign nation with- 
out his consent should not be turned over 
to the authorities of that foreign nation and 
deprived of his American constitutional 
rights for infractions of the laws of that 
foreign nation.” 

“With rare exceptions throughout modern 
history,” he said, “it has been recognized 
that the invitation of a host country for a 
foreign force to enter its territory carries 
with it immunity of the visiting forces per- 
sonnel from the jurisdiction of local courts.” 

“I will never understand why the United 
States, to the great disadvantage of Ameri- 
can citizens, should have agreed to a reversal 
of this doctrine,” he declared. 
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“Yet that is evactly what we have done 
in article VII of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment with the NATO nations, in the amend- 
ments of September 29, 1953, to the Japanese 
Security Treaty, and in other treaties and 
executive agreements entered into since 
World War II. 


HITS DENIAL OF GUARANTIES 


“Under these agreements members of our 
Armed Forces charged with the violation of 
the law of the country in which they are 
stationed are turned over to the police au- 
thorities and the courts of that country for 
trial. 

“They are not guaranteed the right to have 
a public trial. There is no guaranty against 
cruel or unusual punishment before or after 
trial. There is no prohibition against a de- 
mand for excessive bail. 

“In many countries there is no presump- 
tion of innocence. There is no guaranty 
of conviction only on proof of guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt. There is no guaranty 
of a right to trial by jury and, of course, 
no possibility of trial by a jury of one’s 
fellow citizens. * * * 

“The President of the United States can- 
not exercise his right to pardon. 

“These rights and guaranties which are 
the heritage of every American are denied 
the men who are sent overseas to defend 
America.” 

Representative Bow told the House that, 
while few foreign troops are stationed in 
the United States, American troops are sta- 
tioned in 40 foreign nations. 

“Forty other nations,” he declared, “have 
gained the power of life and death over tens 
of thousands of American men.” 

He also said that “several hundred Ameri- 
cans have been tried by foreign courts” and 
cited several specific instances. 


Representative Bow’s amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 174 to 56. 

This week the Ohio Congressman made 
sure this issue of the constitutional. rights 
of American inductees sent to foreign lands 
would not be forgotten by inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD accounts of a large 
number of young men who have been tried 
in foreign courts. 


Critical Shortages of Engineers and 
Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Education in Review” by Ben- 
jamin Fine, published in the New York 
Times of June 5, 1955. 

The article discusses the severe short- 
age of engineers and technically trained 
personnel which faces this country, 
and points out some of the proposals 
which have been advanced to improve 
this vital situation. In inserting this 
article in the Appendix, I desire to call 
attention to proposed legislation which 
I have introduced, S. 980, to provide a 
system of scholarships for persons of 
unusual ability in certain sciences, which 
offers a means for meeting and solving 
this important problem. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare will give early 
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consideration to this bill. However, my 
chief desire is that the committee will 
review the entire problem, which I re- 
gard as of paramount importance, SO 
that the Senate may soon consider legis- 
lation on the subject, from whatever 
source. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION IN REVIEW—CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF 

TECHNICALLY TRAINED AMERICANS Is Caus- 

ING MUCH CONCERN 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


This country faces a severe shortage of 
engineers and technically trained personnel. 
The critical nature of the shortage was em- 
phasized last week by Allen W. Dulles, di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency- 
Speaking before the Alumni Federation 
Columbia University, Mr. Dulles said that 
in the decade from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet 
Union would graduate 1,200,000 scientists 
and engineers, compared to 900,000 in thé 
United States. And he warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet scien” 
tific manpower might well outnumber ours 
in many key areas. 

This month, for example, just about’ 20, 
000 engineers will be graduated from Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. At the same 
time, the Soviet Union will graduate mor® 
than 55,000. In addition, Russia will grad 
uate far more men in the sub-professiop 
fields of engineering, in the technical areas 
that are so vital in a technological age. 

For a long time we boasted that our eng! 
neers had greater technical know-how, an 
were superior in every way to those comi 
from the Soviet Union. However, e 
who have studied the problem say this Í$ 
no longer true. The calibre of training Te 
ceived by the Russian engineers is rapi 
approaching ours, and in some respects mā 
even surpass it. 


CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 


What is the cause of the engineer short” 
age? There is no simple answer. Some edu” 
cators say that the Government itself 1$ 
to blame. Soon after World War II, whe® 
the veterans began to flood the college ca™” 
puses, the engineering courses became ex” 
tremely popular. Back in 1950 about 50,000 
men were graduated from the engineeri?8 
colleges. Government-sponsored reports ê 
that time, said that this was too large ° 
number, that our economy could not absor? 
them. Many engineers could not find jos: 

Then came Korea, and the frenzied os 
tempt to build up our Defense Establishme” 
in a hurry. We found that we did not bav® 
enough engineers or technically trained M? p 
to go around. The civilian economy, plus t” 
military needs, absorbed them faster tha” 
schools could turn them out. 

Other factors entered the picture. The 
draft took away many potential enginee?® 
The colleges found that it was difficult f ji 
them to compete with industry for well- 
trained faculty members. Somehow, an ye 
terest in engineering dipped to a new 10 is 
despite the great interest in all things ae 
technical nature, such as jet planes, ato™ 


weapons, and scientific developments. 


, TO MEET THE PROBLEM 


From the long-range point of view, edu 
tors are greatly disturbed at the sharp p- 
cline in. interest in the sciences by nig 
school students. Figures issued recently ow 
the United States Office of Education Ke 
that proportionately fewer students now ae 
courses in chemistry, physics, science: tps? 
mathematics than ever before . More pot 
half the high schools in the country d° * 
even offer chemistry today. tne 

Educators are seriously concerned 4 pd 
apparent indifference to the engineering ents 
scientific fields shown by college stud 
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and high-school graduates. At recent con- 
ferences, some called for this very purpose, 
they have proposed certain steps that might 
bring the situation into better balance. 

Among the most frequently mentioned 
Proposals are these: 

The creation of a Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in the fields of engineering and science. 
At present the campuses support these corps 

the various branches of the Army, in the 
Navy, and Air Force. It is known that the 
Pentagon has under consideration an exten- 
Sion of these programs, to include ROTC 
Units devoted to engineering and scientific 
Students. Under this plan, if approved, the 
Military officials would provide financial sup- 
Port to qualified students in the technical 
fields. The suggested program appears to 
have considerable merit. Certainly it would 
aid those who are interested in the scientific 
fields but, for financial reasons, are unable 
to continue in this area. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships for engineering and scientific 
Students have been frequently suggested. 
effect, the State or Federal Government 
Would subsidize potential science or technical 
Students. It is costly to attend engineering 
Schools. MIT, for example, has just an- 
nounced that its tuition will be increased 
Still further, and will go over the $1,000 
Mark. Financial support, it has been argued, 
Should go to liberal arts students as well as 
those in the fields of science. This question, 
&t the moment, is receiving the thoughtful 
attention of the educational authorities. 
Higher salaries for teachers of science and 
engineering are essential if the faculties are 
Rot to be depleted. Although it is true that 
higher salaries should go to all teachers gen- 
erally it is doubly essential in the case of the 
fessors in engineering schools. The com- 
Petition from industry is so severe that the 
notch men are being drawn off by re- 
S€arch groups, the Government and private 
industry. 


More adequate physical facilities are es- 
šential. The country needs more engineer- 
& laboratories, more scientific equipment, 
tter working conditions for the scientific 
engineering students. 


AVOIDING THE DRAFT 


It is also essential, the educators almost 
Unanimously agree, that a more realistic 
Attitude be taken toward the question of 

lective Service. Many complaints have 

en registered in recent months that scien- 
© and engineering students have been 
Grafted before they have completed their 
tudies. This is particularly true, the edu- 
ators say, concerning graduate students. 
ey point to men who get halfway through 
eir graduate work in engineering, only to 
Called into service. 

Finally, a better public relations pro- 
Bram appears to be badly needed. The edu- 
ators want their story told to the American 
blic so that greater support will be forth- 
Ming. It is not commonly known that the 
Nited States is falling behind the Soviet 
oteaan in the training and préparation of 

e scientists, engineers and technical per- 

nnel, The story should be told. 


Co; 
U 


Twenty Years of REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 
let. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 


tae to extend my remarks in the REC- 
» I include herewith an editorial en- 
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titled “Twenty Years of REA,” which 
appeared in the May 31, 1955, issue of the 
Irvington Herald, of Irvington, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
recently celebrated its 20th birthday. It was 
in May of 1935, that President Roosevelt 
signed an Executive order creating the REA 
and authorizing it to make loans to build 
rural power systems. 

The best testimonial of the REA's efforts 
since that time is its claim that REA systems 
are now supplying 54 percent of the country’s 
rural users with power. If the REA has done 
that job in 20 years, it certainly is a credit- 
able record. 

Of course, the REA has been a controver- 
sial agency from the outset, and private util- 
ity companies have claimed that they were 
being placed in the position of having to 
compete with a Government agency. Pri- 
vate industry also said it could do the same 
job REA was doing. 


However, complaints from rural folk in 
the 1930's were very numerous, especially 
those which contended that the private com- 
panies were not making haste to bring serv- 
ice to rural areas where there were few users. 
The REA immediately attacked this problem 
by making loans to local units, and these 
units built power systems and erected lines, 
and paid back the loans over the years. The 
REA also offered financial aid in acquiring 
electrical equipment. 


In our opinion, it is highly doubtful if 
private industry could have attacked the 
problem as rapidly as did the REA. On the 
other hand, it is no doubt true that private 
industry has sometimes been hard put by 
competition from this Government agency 
and that electric cooperatives have some- 
times moved into areas where private indus- 
try could and would serve users. 


The net effect to the rural consumer, how- 
ever, who had little hope of getting electric 
power in the near future 20 years ago has 
been a good one, for the REA program has 
been a spur to private industry, and this, in 
addition to REA efforts, has brought about 
rapid electrification to those who were given 
service by the REA and constitutes one of the 
most successful programs of the Roosevelt 
era. 


Shall We Let the Veteran Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, any attempt 
to terminate our national responsibility 
by throwing our aged and disabled vet- 
erans and their widows back on the 
States as community responsibilities 
should be met with unyielding resistance 
by the Congress and by the American 
people; and I have no doubt that such 
resistance would be immediate, for the 
integrity of a nation is surely found in 
the character of its people. - Ours is the 
most grateful people on earth. 

For a considerable time now, antivet- 
eran elements have been sounding the 
waters in quest of another Economy Act. 
Although there is now less than 2 per- 
cent of our total population on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration veterans compen- 


“sation and pension rolls, scare econo- 


mists falsely propagandize that the 
Nation is actually confronted with the 
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care of 21 million veterans. The veter- 
ans civil service law is likewise under 
attack. Apparently, according to the 
scare economists, we can only economize 
at the expense of the veteran. 

The great John C. Calhoun once said: 

Economy is certainly a very high political 
virtue; but it is often made into political 
quackery. 


That is just as true today, and when- 
ever and wherever false economy has 
been practiced on an intensive scale, his- 
tory shows that it has led to certain 
disaster. The so-called Economy Act of 
1933 actually bears the shameful title: 
“An Act To Maintain the Credit of the 
United States Government.” But, as we 
all know, that instrument was aimed at 
the heart of the veteran. It was false 
economy in the raw. Not only did that 
act not maintain or improve the credit 
of the Government, it resulted in untold 
misery and literally thousands of un- 
timely deaths. Thousands and thou- 
sands of worthy disabled veterans were 
dropped from the compensation rolls 
while other thousands had their disabil-. 
ity compensation drastically reduced— 
this in the midst of the greatest economic 
depression in world history. No. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress will never be 
tricked into a similar debacle. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, we hear talk of a 
scheme to put our aged veterans and 
their widows under State old-age assist- 
ance plans. That would probably be the 
first step in the disintegration of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the out- 
right abolishment of the traditional na- 
tional responsibility for the care of our 
veterans and their survivors since their 
affairs would thereby be transferred to 
some 50 States and Territories. Bearing 
in mind that old-age assistance as now 
constituted is a Federal-State partner- 
ship—wholly administered by the States 
and Territories—let us ask ourselves 


The first question is: Would the 
States agree to such a scheme? Obvi- 
ously before it could be erected every 
State would have to agree to it. Then 
the next important question is: 

Would the States be required to foot 
a substantial part of the cost—in line 
with the present old-age assistance 
plans? If so, what would happen in the 
event a State legislature should fail to 
appropriate funds for such payments? 
Could the veteran cross over to another 
State and claim an old-age pension in 
that State? 

Well he could not do so in my State. 
In Louisiana, to be eligible for old-age 
assistance, one must have resided in our 
State for 3 of the last 9 years with 1 
full year immediately preceding date of 
application for old-age assistance. And, 
Mr. Speaker, my colleagues will find that 
a majority of the States require similar 
residential qualifications. I am not 
critical of these requirements. They are 
laudatory for divers and obvious reasons, 

Then what about income and property 
limitations? 

Through thrift and industry in their 
younger years many old veterans have 
managed to pay for modest homes or 
small farms, but in order to obtain a 
Federal pension or compensation they 
are not required to liquidate their small 


-some pertinent questions. 
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estates. To be eligible for old-age assist- 
ance under State law, however, many of 
the States require the applicant to con- 
vey his real property to the State with 
certain provisions being made for a life- 
time tenure by the surviving spouse. Nor 
may one dispose of his property for the 
immediate purpose of obtaining old-age 
assistance. In still other jurisdictions 
old-age-assistance payments automa- 
tically constitute a State lien on the re- 
cipient’s property both real and personal. 
All of these laws, for State purposes, are 
equally laudatory; but I submit that 
they were not enacted for the veteran 
class which served all the States and all 
the people. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the half has not been 
told. Still another plan is being toyed 
with. This would place veterans—such 
as those of the war with Spain—under 
the Federal old-age and survivors-insur- 
ance plan. Although all of these old 
veterans had entered their declining 
years when the Federal Social Security 
Act was enacted, a few of them have 
built up small old-age and survivors-in- 
surance credits which, for the most part, 
would not purchase a bare subsistance 
existence. So to augment those inade- 
quacies the payments would be increased 
out of the general old-age and survivors- 
insurance fund. 

But how about the veteran or widow 
who has no such old-age and survivors- 
insurance credits? 

Does it not naturally follow that they 
would have to be paid out of the old-age 
and survivors-insurance fund to which 
they have not contributed a cent? 
Would such use of this trust fund which 
is the lawful property of millions of 
working people be keeping faith with 
them? Under what due process of law 
could such expenditures be authorized? 
What are the great labor organizations 
going to say about it? 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I remind 
the House that the present Veterans’ 
Administration hospital program is also 
under attack. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Hospitals of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, I assure the 
House that the whole program, with all 
of its ramifications will be carefully 
evaluated with the best interest of the 
veteran always in mind. 

Like George Washington, the veteran 
must be “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his fellow country- 
men.” 


Our New Chief United States Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ret _ Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am happy 
to call attention to the following edito- 
rials which appeared in the Scranton 
Tribune and the Scranton Times on 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955, in connection 
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with the retirement of Chief Judge Al- 
bert L. Watson, of the United States 
Courts of the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the elevation of Middle Dis- 
trict Judge John W. Murphy to the posi- 
tion vacated by Judge Watson. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune of June 1, 
1955] 


Our New CHIEF UNITED STATES JUDGE 


John W. Murphy, who once was a breaker 
boy at an anthracite colliery, was elevated 
to chief judge of the United States middle 
district court yesterday. i 

His elevation marked 1 of 3 milestones 
in the history of the Federal court here. 
Leading to the merited promotion of Judge 
Murphy was the retirement of Chief Judge 
Albert L. Watson, after 25 years of faithful 
service in the district. His retirement left 
the opening for the appointment of Judge 
Frederick V, Follmer to the district court 
from the roving judgeship which he filled 
since 1946 in the eastern, middle, and western 
districts. 

Chief Judge Murphy showed that he pos- 
sessed judicial timber soon after beginning 
the practice of law. He was outstanding as 
a young assistant district attorney in Lacka- 
wanna County. He was a virtual human 
dynamo for work. He was impressive as a 
trial lawyer, possessing exceptional and con- 
vincing oratorical ability, and the knack of 
bringing out the important facts in all the 
cases assigned to him. 

He carried this ability to the Halls of 
Congress when he was elected in 1942. He 
represented his district well and fought ably 
for proper recognition for this area. 

He served two terms in Congress, winning 
the first one as the successor candidate to 
the late Congressman Patrick J. Boland, who 
died on the eve of the 1942 primary. 

His ability and his great capacity for work 
were recognized at Washington as evidenced 
by his selection among other distinguished 
Congressmen as a member of the Pearl Har- 
bor investigating committee. 

It was largely through his record of 
achievements as a lawyer and a Congressman 
that he was recommended by former Presi- 
dent Truman for the United States court 
vacancy after the removal of Judge Albert 
W. Johnson. Since then he presided at many 
major cases. His brilliance and knowledge 
of the law were refiected in the master- 
pieces of opinions written by this one-time 
Avoca breaker boy. 

The Tribune joins with his numerous 
friends in wishing him continued success 
in his new post as chief judge and we know 


he will be a credit to the district and to the 
Nation. 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of June 1, 
1955] 
NEw CHIEF JUDGE TAKES OVER 

Hon. John W. Murphy, new chief judge of 
the United States Courts for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, who took over yes- 
terday, has carried on as a lawyer and jurist 
in the best traditions of the profession 
which he graces. He earned the recognition 
which has come to him by dint of hard work, 
close attention to duty, and a wide under- 
standing of the law. Judge Murphy, Avoca 
native, orphaned at an early age, started 
life as a breaker boy. Ambitious to get ahead, 
he went to night school, qualified for law 
school, worked his way through and was 
graduated with honors. 

First admitted to the Luzerne bar he de- 
termined within a short while to locate in 
Scranton. The thoroughness with which 
he prepared early cases attracted attention. 
He became an assistant district attorney and 
was able to get a large amount of experience 
as a trial lawyer. Next he went to Congress 
and during the nearly two terms he served 
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won attention of colleagues and served on 
the’ commission which investigated the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. He wrote a consider- 
able part of the commission's report and was 
warmly praised by commission colleagues: 
including the late former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, chairman, who died 
only recently. 

In Congress Mr. Murphy became acquaint- 
ed with former President Harry S. Truman 
when the latter was a Member of the Senate. 
His appointment to the Middle District 
Courts followed the forced resignation of 
Judge Albert W. Johnson. As a judge of the 
Middle District, Judge Murphy has been an 
indefatigable worker. He has presided at 
a number of the important cases tried in 
the district. Now, after some 9 years, he 
becomes the chief judge of the courts, @ 
record which has seldom been equaled and 
which could be a steppingstone to further 
recognition and honors. In congratulating 
Judge Murphy we want to add that from the 
standpoint of qualifications and ability the 
honor which has come to him is well de- 
served. 

Judge Murphy succeeds Judge Albert L. 
Watson, who resigned effective May 31 after 
25 years as a member of the Middle District 
Courts and 9 years as its chief judge. Judgé 
Watson had previous judicial experience for 
a short period on the Lackawanna County 
bench. His long service had been marked 
by close attention to duty. He kept his judi- 
cial skirts clear during the period Judge 
Johnson was chief judge and frequently un- 
der attack. All told Judge Watson has bee? 
lawyer and judge some 53 years, a record 
which any man could be proud. Judge Wat- 
son takes into retirement with him the best 
wishes of his colleagues, Judge Murphy and 
Judge Frederick V. Follmer; members of thé 
State judiciary, and of the counties com- 
prising the Middle District and all who have 
had relations with him in and out of court 


Summary of Report by Stephen S. Scopas 
on his Visit to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in its 
issue of Sunday, May 15, the Nation 
Herald, a publication circulated among 
Americans of Greek descent, publish 
a summary of a report made by Mr 
Stephen S. Scopas, supreme president 0 
the order of Ahepa, following his retur” 
from a visit to Greece. 

This report asserts that America” 
prestige in Greece has slipped dange!” 
ously within the last 2 or 3 years. I be 
lieve that the account of Mr. Scopas’ 0V7 
servations in Greece should be read-# 
widely as possible. It is a sober and 
sobering set of observations. $ 

I ask unanimous consent that the a! 
ticle in question, from the May 15 iss¥ 
of the National Herald, be printed in 
Appendix of the RECORD. le 

There being no objection, the artic 


was ordered to be printed in the RECOR®™ 


as follows: 
UNITED States LOSING PRESTIGE IN Greece 
WakNS PRESIDENT OF AHEPAN ORDER > 
New York, N. Y.—Stephen 8S. Scopas, oF 
preme president of the Order of Ahep® op 
released the following information bas 
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Observation and experiences of a large num- 

T of Ahepans who have just returned from 
a visit in Greece: 

“Citizens of Greece will be eternally grate- 
ful to the American people for the help we 
Bave them in rebuilding their shattered na- 
pun and in beating off Communist aggres- 

n. 

“But Greek respect for America’s foreign 
policy is today at a low ebb, and Greek confi- 
dence in America's pattern of world leader- 
Ship has slumped disastrously within the 
Past 2 years.” 

Mr. Scopas further added “Many factors 
have contributed to this lessening of Greek 
admiration for the United States, but there 
are three outstanding points on which most 
Greeks with whom I have spoken, are in full 
agreement. 


“The national pride of Greece has been 
deeply wounded by the openly discriminatory 
Provisions of the present immigration and 
alien admissions policy of the United States. 
Under the national quota provisions of that 
&ct only 115 Greek nationals can actually be 
admitted to the United States in any year. 
Only a few hundred Greeks wish to leave 
their country for the United States in any 
year. But not a single nation, with the heri- 
tage and accomplishments of the Greek 
People, enjoys being told that their native- 

Th sons and daughters are ‘undesirables’ 
in the eyes of the United States. 

“Secondly, the Greeks want to earn their 
Way through increasing trade with the United 
States, so that they will be free of their 
dependence on American loans and hand- 
Outs to make up their trade deficit. 


“The recent American Government's arbi- 
trary decision to limit trade with the Swiss, 
in Violation of the entire spirit of the re- 
Ciprocal trade program, shocked the Greek 
i Ple, who admire and have a kindred feel- 
ng for the tough and independent Swiss 
People. The Greeks feel that Eisenhower's 
goure to stand by his principles on the 
wiss watch issue presages the failure of 
Other parts of his trade program under the 
assault of protectionists and isolationists. 


“And finally, the Greeks feel that now the 
A it-alone policy has become dominant in 
enetica, that the threat of a needless and 

asily avoidable war with Russia has been 

vo ught dangerously closer for the entire 
ine The Greeks have no doubt about 

eir capability to again lick their share of 
Themunists, if the need ever arises again. 

ey object to stumbling into a war which 
ight be avoided, but which might be reck- 
ny and heedlessly precipitated by irre- 
POnsible American leaders.” 


The Reserve Bill and the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Bast) GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
incl. end my remarks in the Recorp, I 

ude the following editorials from the 

Times of June 4, 1955: 
O SHABBY SHENANIGANS 

obnos nents of the Reserve bill used an old, 
What eee political trick to deal the plan 
trick is me have been a death blow. That 
amename vd load up a bill with unpalatable 
reject it. nts that even its supporters must 


T 
he House did just that. 
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First, if adopted, 126 to 87, an amendment 
by Representative POwELL, Democrat, of New 
York, which not only would prevent invol- 
untary assignment of a man who has com- 
pleted active duty to a unit of a National 
Guard which practiced racial segregation, but 
also would prevent enlistment of a man in 
any Reserve or Guard unit which was segre- 
gated. 

Then it approved, 174 to 56, an amend- 
ment by Representative Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio, which would prohibit assignment of 
any man who enters service in the future 
to duty in a country in which the Status of 
Forces Treaty is in effect. 

The first branch of POWELL’s amendment 
has some justification. Proponents of the 
bill recognized this, when they offered to 
strike from the original bill the provision 
allowing involuntary assignments to the 
National Guard of those who had a Reserve 
liability. But the second part was more 
than an intolerable attempt to seize Federal 
control of the National Guard by saying 
whom it could enlist and under what condi- 
tions. 
any Guard or Reserve unit which, by reason 
of its location, may be made up of a single 
racial group. 

When PowELt and 166 others outvoted the 
143 who tried to compromise his amendment 
in a reasonable manner, they took on a re- 
sponsibility for emasculation of the Reserve 
bill which they cannot shift to others. 

The 167 for their own various reasons have 
said they prefer calling up World War II and 
Korean veterans again in the next emergency 
to trying to work out a program of insuring 
that nonservice personnel will get Reserve 
training. 

As for Bow’s amendment, there has been 
much heat and little light shed over the 
Status of Forces Treaty. But now the treaty 
is law, and operations under it have so far 
shown few examples of unjust or capricious 
punishment. 

The issue is simply this: Would the Amer- 
ican people tolerate presence of armed forces 
among them without retaining the right to 
try them for offenses against Americans? 
How, then, can Americans insist that our 
men abroad be immune to local law for off- 
station offenses? 

The Reserve bill is not dead. Debate can 
be resumed at any time. One way to help 
insure this is for every retread and every re- 
retread and the organizations to which they 
belong to let Representatives know what 
they think of the type of “equal justice under 
law” which the House currently is dispensing. 


No MEDICARE YET 


Just about 2 months remain of this ses- 
sion of Congress. There has been no indi- 
cation in either the House or the Senate that 
the long-pending Dependent’s Medical Care 
bill is going to be taken up in that period. 

In fact, officials are now exploring a new 
approach to the problem of providing medi- 
cal care for service families. An insurance 
plan is under consideration, Presumably it 
would be something like the Blue Cross Plan, 
with the Government picking up the tab, or 
part of the cost. 

Frankly, we think it will be difficult to 
improve upon the defense “medicare” bill 
now in Congress. 

The pending bill simply states that any 
service can take care of dependents of any 
service to the limit of available facilities. 
Where facilities are not available, the de- 
pendent can seek civilian aid, and be reim- 
bursed for expenses exceeding $10 or 10,per- 
cent of the costs, whichever is greater. 

Maybe, however, an alternate plan would 
be better. 

But, pending bill or alternate plan, some- 
thing must be done. Despite the services’ 
most strenuous efforts to provide care for 
dependents, countless service families have 


It also would prevent enlistments in ` 
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had to pay big medical bills because service 
facilities were not open to them. 

If the family of each serviceman who has 
had to meet such expenses or who is facing 
the prospect of such bills would write to its 
Senators and Representatives, detailing its 
own experience, Congress would be alerted 
to the need for action. 

It is not too late for a medical care plan 
to be voted this year—if Congress can be 
persuaded of its urgency. 


In Defense of One Who Hates Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Long Island Press, 
Jamaica, N. Y., comes the following ar- 
ticle by George E. Sokolsky: 


Mrs. Manuel Miller, of Bethel, Vt., does not 
like me. Her antagonism is due to the fact 
that I am a Jew and she has issued a vicious 
statement to that effect. This woman has 
been seized, has been declared insane by 
Judge Ernest Gibson, whom she attacked and 
who therefore should not have sat in her 
case. She has been taken from her home in 
Bethel, Vt., to an insane asylum in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She has been treated with a 
brutality to which Americans are not accus- 
tomed. 

The fact that Mrs. Miller attacked me or 
Judge Gibson does not warrant brutal treat- 
ment nor does it explain why she should 
have been taken from Bethel, Vt., to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C. If 
she is ill, surely there are institutions closer 
to her home, to her husband, and mother, 
than Washington. 

It seems to me that this is precisely the 
case that the American Civil Liberties Union 
ought to jump into to prove beyond doubt 
that it is fighting for human rights and not 
only for the rights of those who uphold 
certain causes. 

Mrs. Miller started as an anti-Commu- 
nist. In recent years, she ‘has become an 
anti-Semite. She has issued mimeographed 
circulars containing violent abuse of persons 
and unfounded statements which, at any 
rate, she had no facilities to check. She 
finally advised young men not to register for 
the draft, which is an illegal act. 

But for all this, she should not have been 
seized; her home should not have been dam- 
aged; due process should have been pur- 
sued to the very end. There could not have 
been due process if Judge Gibson deter- 
mined on her mentality after she had at- 
tacked him anymore than it would be fair 
or just for me to decide her sanity after she 
had expressed hatred for me. 

So the American Civil Liberties Union has 
this opportunity to see to it that this woman, 
who regards the ACLU as an arm of 
American communism, gets a square deal 
under our laws. If Mrs. Miller or her family 
does not apply to the ACLU for aid, I 
do and I hope that my request will be 
granted. If she is insane, as Judge Gibson 
said she is, then she should be sent to a 
hospital nearer home as would be fair. The 
United States does not want a Siberia even 
for those whose ideas are unpopular or 
unpleasant. 

And there is another matter that the 
ACLU might consider with more relation 
to its stated purpose than its own mimeo- 
graph on the subject indicates; that is the 
broad question of the right-to-work legis- 
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lation passed by 17 States. 
the American Civil Liberties Union said: 

“é * * the history of interference with 
the civil liberties of labor organizations, in 
the areas where most of the statutes have 
been enacted, gives ground for concern that 
they carry the potential danger of being 
uscd—or misused—directly to obstruct the 
exercise of basic organizing rights like the 
hiring of halls for union meetings.” 

Here is a conflict between two rights: the 
right of the individual to liberty and the 
pursuit of. happiness and the right of labor 
unions to organize workers. If an American 
chooses to work without joining a union, by 
what specific clause in the Constitution is 
he to be deprived of his choice? Seventeen 
States have passed legislation protecting him 
in that freedom of choice, whether his judg- 
ment is sound or not. 

The ACLU says: 

“As a nonpartisan organization devoted 
only to maintaining civil liberties, we take 
no position on the merits of the arguments 
that labor unions make in their organizing 
campaigns. Our interest is in keeping open 
the channels of communication through 
which both unions and employers may pre- 
sent their opinions.” 

That statement seems to me to beg the 
question which has nothing to do with em- 
ployer-employee conversations but with the 
right of an individual American to determine 
all on his own whether, in order to work for 
a living, he must pay dues to a labor union. 
As a practical matter, he probably will have 
to join a union and pay dues because so 
many employers sign closed-shop or union- 
shop contracts. 

But the American Civil Liberties Union 
cannot recognize practicality or expediency 
as an excuse for a violation of a citizen's 
rights. 


Exchanges of Persons Unite the Free 
World—Peace Depends on People 
Knowing People—No.1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, when the House was debating 
the appropriations for the Division of 
Exchange of Persons in the Department 
of State, I tock occasion to call to the 
attention of the Members the real need 
for funds for this important, positive 
program for world peace. 

The House made a cut of $10 million 
in the budget request, but the Senate 
restored the full amount, $22 million, 
when it voted on the bill last week. 

I would again like to reemphasize the 
value of this idea of working for peace 
by getting people acquainted on an in- 
ternational basis. I think that at this 
juncture of history, this nonmilitary 
peace offensive does much to enhance 
the position of the United States in 
world affairs. 

The current issue of America carries 
an article by W. E. O’brien which out- 
lines how peace becomes more assured 
when we send our citizens abroad and 
bring foreign students, leaders, teachers, 
journalists, and other specialists here. 
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On this subject, 


The article is aptly titled “Peace De- 
pends On People Knowing People.” 

This same issue of America has a very 
strong editorial pointing out the need for 
favorable action in the House when the 
appropriation comes before us. I urge 
the members of the Appropriations 
Committee to give serious attention to 
the compelling arguments presented for 
restoration of these funds for the Ex- 
change of Persons Division. 

The editorial from America is in- 
cluded here for the information of my 
colleagues. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT], the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL], 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RHODES] have joined me in spon- 
soring legislation calling for increased 
attention to our American arts and cul- 
tures and providing for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of com- 
petitive coexistence with communism. 
These bills would carry out some of the 
major proposals advanced recently by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., newspa- 
per publisher, and General Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

In his historic speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D. C., 
on February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst pointed 
out that in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries sports, ballet, the theater, litera- 
ture—all are shaped toward aiding com- 
munism’s long-range scheme of world 
domination. He went on to say that 
“preparedness alone will not win for us 
the battle of coexistence. The Western 
program of building armed strength 
should be widened into a more flexible 
and imaginative strategy for competi- 
tive coexstince with the Communists in 
every field and on every front.” 

I am happy to be able to say here 
that a subcommittee of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee has just 
been appointed to hold hearings and 
study the legislation before it calling for 
distinguished civilian awards and cul- 
tural interchange and development. The 
members of the subcommittee are the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
as chairman, the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. DcDowELL], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hotr], the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], and 
myself. 

With the challenging proposals of Mr. 
Hearst and General Sarnoff before us, 
proposals which have recently received 
the wholehearted support of Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY and Senator LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, it is my hope that the hear- 
ings will be held quickly and that legis- 
lation meriting the support of my col- 
leagues from both major parties will be 
reported to the floor in time for con- 
sideration by this Congress. 

General Sarnoff had this to say in a 
letter which he addressed to me under 
date of May 25, 1955: 

There is no doubt that we agree on the 
necessity for a strong political offensive in 
the cold war. And, as I wrote in my pre- 
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vious letter to you, I strongly favor study- 
and consideration of all practical and con- 


structive steps to further that offensive, 


It seems to me that what General Sar- 
noff had to say in this memorandum to 
the President applies particularly to the 
exchange of persons program and the 
other cultural interchange programs— 
such as my bill, H. R. 5040, would im- 
plement. General Sarnoff said that one 
of the major problems facing the coun- 
try today “is one of attaining the req- 
uisite magnitude, financing, coordina- 
tion, and continuity” of the programs 
“already being used, and often effec- 
tively.” 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

EXCHANGES OF PERSONS UNITE THE FREE 

WORLD 


Congress is now evaluating the United 
States. exchange of persons program as & 
weapon in the world struggle for men's 
minds. W. E. O’Brien, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Kari E. MUNDT, of South Da- 
kota, has done us the favor of writing “Peace 
depends on people knowing people” in this 
issue to explain why a great many well- 
informed Americans believe this program, 
instead of being slashed as the House has 
already voted to do, should now be enlarged. 

The exchange of persons program grew 
principally out of two important pieces of 
postwar legislation.. As early as 1946, Sena- 
tor J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, a Demo- 
crat who is also a former Rhodes scholar 
and former president of the University of 
Arkansas, had the foresight to father a bill 
which provided funds for Americans to travel 
and engage in study and research abroad, 
and for foreign students to travel to and 
from the United States for the same pur“ 
poses. Under the Fulbright Act funds (re- 
stricted to transportation, in the case of 
foreign students) came from the sale of 
United States surplus war property abroad. 

In 1948, Senator MUNDT, a Republica? 
and (among other activities) former colleg? 
teacher, coauthored the much broader United 
States Information and Educational EX- 
change Act. Funds for this important 
weapon in the cold war came from annu 
dollar appropriations by Congress. The in“ 
terchange of persons, knowledge, and skills 
part of this experiment, everyone seems tO 
agree, has been notably successful. 

Now what would happen to the exchang® 
of persons program if the House axing of 
the requested $22 million appropriation (2° 
cluding $8.3 million in foreign currencies 
to $12 million (still including the foreig™ 
currencies) should become final? 

Lopping off $10 million of the actual dollar 
appropriation would, first of all, entirely 
cancel the proposed expansion of the Lae 
gram in the increasingly sensitive areas © 
the Middle East, the Far East, South As!% 
and Africa. Worse still, it would even fur" 
ther reduce our already inadequate & 
changes of persons with peoples in tho?” 
regions. It would, in fact, just about apn 
hilate the program, we understand, in 
countries, such as Hong Kong and all Afric 
except Egypt. New Fulbright progr he 
planned for Formosa and Korea, two of tP 4 
most strategic spots in the cold war, wow 
be killed. a 

What impression would such a deemPrye 
sizing of our cultural-exchange policy ™ ed 
on people abroad? The President has ask d 
Congress for $40 billion for our own ye" 
foreign military defense in 1956. If ars 
boggle at voting a mere $14 million in doll? y 
for the exchange of persons program, ving 
can we answer the charge that we are rely" f 
far too exclusively on material means 
defending freedom. We hope the 
conferees yield to the Senate, which app 
the $22 million on May 31. 
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Exchanges of Persons Unite the Free 
World — Peace Depends on People 
Knowing People—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
SPeaker, on May 31 the Senate approved 
A tact the State Department’s request 

or $22 million to expand the exchange 
ha persons program, which the House 
‘ad cut to $12 million. 
. W. E. O’Brien, administrative as- 
nt to Senator KARL E. MUNDT, ex- 
in the June 11 issue of America 
Ww azine why the conferees meeting this 
i Should provide generously for this 

Portant program. 

A ing the debate in the House on 
ma 14, 1955, on this program I said, 
Part: 
a Say that we are making a mistake if 
ity Withdraw from this very important activ- 
Union pecially at a time when the Soviet 
on n is placing more and more emphasis 
hear’ Stepped-up cultural offensive. It has 
of nu estimated that in 1953 the number 

exchange visitors to the U. S. S. R. was 
re than 10,000 people. In addition, Soviet 
athe scientists, dancers, musicians, and 
create” are touring the world trying to 
Ority & picture of Soviet cultural superi- 
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nat is no secret that the men in the Krem- 
wha è active in every section of the world 
ing re there may be opportunities for mak- 
ņ © ‘deological inroads, We are mistaken, 
ten Sure, if we believe we can capture 
poy carts and minds of men with an over- 
the ering military machine without giving 
Oba. 4zens of other nations a chance to 
Berve us and to know us better, 


ont O’Brien’s article, Peace Depends 
ha ple Knowing People, follows: 
CE DEPENDS ON PEOPLE KNOWING PEOPLE 
(By W. E. O’Brien) 


SE Riad Phase in the struggle to preserve 
Kno Peace has set in. Senator WILLIAM F. 
State presaged its advent in his somber 
iene interrupting the Senate’s special 
Sie last November, on the atomic stale- 
Which he foresaw. 


© rush of events this spring has largely 
maimed the belief that the world has 
ed into a period of intensified nonmili- 
and to mpetition between the Communist 
battle + nations. It is, as the saying goes, a 
èa or men’s minds. How decisive vic- 
lineg Over men’s minds can be was under- 
hesia at the Bandung Conference in Indo- 
an Fe couple of months ago. The courage 
Comm nviction with which leaders of non- 
®Pologisne Asiatic peoples challenged the 
ing a ts for Red imperialism, masquerad- 
Seems eostig of peace and anticolonialism, 
ambitia have blunted the edge of Red China’s 
Of the ns to corral the uncommitted peoples 
Orient in its camp. 

PPh shea Union's sudden agreement to 

Sf the > an treaty, which came in the wake 
Ge €feat of its drive to forestall West 
et membership in NATO, proved that 
Stalin’, o HCy has definitely shifted gears. 
at ey, Policy of antagonizing the free world 
amazin, un had plainly backfired. The 
tary poo buildup of anti-Communist mili- 
leader ship „eChieved through United States 
P, at least seems finally to have per- 
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suaded the tacticlans of aggressive Marxism 
that their bellicosity was heading them into 
@ military showdown. Their new tactic is to 
muffle the drums of war and to rely on non- 
military political, economic, and propaganda 
measures to win the struggle of competitive 
coexistence with the forces of freedom. 

This global shift in Communist tactics re- 
quires a reexamination of American foreign 
policy. Everyone is agreed that for us to drop 
our military guard would be to tumble into 
a Marxist trap. On the other hand, the time 
has come to go all out on nonmilitary phases 
of our foreign policy. Our military strength 
has erected a shield behind which we can 
compete against the Communist world for 
the deep-down allegiance of people’s souls. 
The final outcome of the cold war will be 
decided largely by the success with which we 
carry through the nonmilitary phases of the 
postwar counteroffensive we have devised to 
prevent Marxists from enveloping any more 
peoples than they already have enveloped. 


“EXCHANGE OF PERSONS” DIPLOMACY 


One of the most important nonmilitary 
components of American foreign policy since 
the war has been our exchange of persons 
program. Under this, foreign students, 
teachers, journalists, social-welfare special- 
ists, and other leading personalities have 
been invited to visit the United States as 
guests of our Government in order to be- 
come acquainted with typical American per- 
sonalities and agencies doing the kind of 
work in which our guests are themselves en- 
gaged in their homelands. These are two- 
way programs, with properly qualified Amer- 
icans enjoying a similar opportunity of visit- 
ing foreign lands at the expense of the 
United States Government for similar 
purposes. 

During the past year 7,121 of these ex- 
changes have been arranged. Two-thirds of 
the exchangees were foreigners invited to the 
United States to study, teach, lecture, carry 
on specialized research, or gain work ex- 
perience. The other third were Americans 
who went abroad on the same types of 
mission. 

The Department of State, which conducts 
these programs, calls attention to the fact 
that many of these exchanges were planned 
within the framework of projects to meet 
special situations in different countries. For 
example, a couple of years ago, Hispanic 
specialists in international law met in Latin 
America to promote the study of interna- 
tional law among the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples of the world. Prof. Antonio de Luna, 
director of the Institute on the History of 
International Law at the University of 
Madrid, took a leading part in the discus- 
sions, emphasizing the natural-law basis of 
international law. The Madrid institute 
was named a center of the group’s interna- 
tional project. 


Dr. de Luna thereby attracted the atten- 
tion of officials in the Exchange of Persons 
Program, who promptly invited him to visit 
this country in order to see for himself how 
American universities went about the study 
and teaching of international law. As a re- 
sult of his visit, Dr. de Luna has agreed to 
join the faculty of a large American Catholic 
university as a visiting professor. No doubt 
he will contribute toward a much better 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and those of Spain and other 
Hispanic countries. In such concrete ways 
the peoples of the free world can come to 
understand each other much better. This 
common understanding of one another, of 
course, is essential to greater cooperation 
between various nations in the achieving 
of stable, peaceful relations between them. 

HISTORY AND STATUS OF THE PROGRAMS 

The postwar exchange of persons program 
has its legislative roots principally in the 
Fulbright Act of 1946, the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948, and a number of other legis- 
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lative measures setting up special exchange 
programs with Latin American countries, 
China, Korea, Finland, Iran, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and India. These special authoriza- 
tions met special needs in sensitive areas 
of the world where international problems 
of high priority challenged our ingenuity. 
The programs are financed both through 
congressional appropriations in dollars and 
through the use of money that we have at 
our disposal in foreign currencies. These are 
funds which foreign governments credited 
to our Government from the sale of sur- 
plus war materials abroad. Under the Ful- 
bright Act the United States Government 
can assign these funds to support Americans 
we send abroad to study or carry out other 
purposes of this phase of the exchange pro- 
gram. 

There are Federal cultural-interchange 
programs outside those run by the Depart- 
ment of State, but our present interest lies 
in these latter. The proposed appropriation 
for continuation of the Department's ex- 
change of persons program under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the fiscal 
year 1956 is $22 million, of which $8.3 would 
be in foreign currencies. This is an in- 
crease of $6.5 million over the present year's 
appropriation, largely to cover the costs of 
exchanges with the Middle East, Far East, 
south Asia, and Africa as recommended by 
congressional committees, Vice President 
Nrxon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and. others. 

Instead of expanding the program, the 
House cut the appropriation from $22 mil-— 
lion to $12 million, of which $8 million must 
still be in foreign currencies. This would 
leave only $4 million for activities costing 
dollars and for the administration of the 
entire program. The Senate on May 31 ap- 
proved the $22 million intact. The two bills 
were to be ironed out in conference this 
week. 

It is important to note that private groups 
supplement the facilities provided by the 
Federal Government in carrying out these 
programs. Last year, for example, it is esti- 
mated that at least $7.8 million was con- 
tributed in this way from nongovernmental 
sources. This contribution helped to defray 
the costs of 450 projects involving 3,400 ex- 
changes of persons. 


VALUABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


What evidence have we which would prove 
that the exchange of persons program in its 
various phases has actually achieved its pur- 
pose of creating better understanding and a 
greater spirit or friendlienss between Ameri- 
cans and other free peoples? In answering 
this question we must distinguish between 
the short-range and long-range phases of 
this experiment. It is too soon to judge of 
the long-range results. The younger people 
from foreign lands who have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the United States were se- 
lected because of the promise they gave of 
rising in influence at home as their careers 
unfolded. In most cases they have not yet 
had time to achieve much influence. 

But we can tell from the good results of 
the short-range phases that the experiment 
is achieving its purposes. For example, 
nearly every one of the Asiatics of real prom- 
inence who spoke up at the Bandung Con- 
ference in defense of the peaceful purposes 
of United States foreign policy and in con- 
demnation of the aggressive purposes of Red 
expansionism has been educated in one of 
the Western countries. In fact, the Bandung 
Conference went on record in favor of in- 
ternational exchanges of persons by adopting 
a resolution declaring that “the most power- 
ful means. of promoting understanding 
among nations is the development of cul- 
tural cooperation.” 

Last November, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women in Boston, 
President Eisenhower testified that the ex- 
change programs are “increasing intercul- 
tural understanding and thereby forging the 
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bonds of brotherhood and good will among 
men. ‘They are thus serving the cause of 
peace in a troubled world.” Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon recently told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that his “look- 
see” tours through Asia and Latin America 
had proven to him the effectiveness of these 
exchanges. “If I had to pick one program in 
the foreign field which was the most effec- 
tive,” he said, “if I had to pick one that was 
indispensable, this would be it.” 

A survey by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research of American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reported that foreign students, 
after visiting the United States, were favor- 
ably impressed by their experience. They 
thought Americans were “cordial, warm, 
kind, and hospitable * * * and that this 
Was experienced as quite a surprise.” The 
same survey indicated that foreign students 
credit us with a high cultural level and 
strong attachment to noneconomic values. 
In other words, their experiences here had 
caused them to revise the stereotype distant 
peoples often have of Americans as a money- 
mad breed of vulgar tastes. 

A survey which the Department of State 
itself conducted of about 1,000 returned 
grantees in 17 foreign countries showed that 
the majority of them after returning home 
had engaged in activities favorable to the 
purposes which the United States is pur- 
suing in the world at large. This was par- 
ticularly true of our foreign policy, of which 
the visitors acquired a much better under- 
standing during their stay with us. 

Ranbir Singh, editor of the Daily Milap of 
New Delhi, the capital of India, has gone 
on record about the way his visit to Amer- 
ica changed his attitude toward us. He 
said that his impressions-of Americans pre- 
vious to his visit—impressions gained mostly 
from American movies and Communist prop- 
aganda—were that most Americans were 
either crooks or millionaires or both. On 
our home grounds, however, he found Amer- 
icans to be neither, but friendly and kind, 
much like the folks he knew at home. Mr. 
Singh makes as many as nine talks a day to 
various groups in India. The newspaper he 
edits is full of accurate information about 
us and his editorials are friendly. This 
kind of offset to the malicious anti-American 
propaganda Soviet agents pour into India 
is invaluable to the cause of freedom and 
peace. 

Dr. Elizabeth Burger, counselor in the 
Catholic Church’s women’s-affairs program 
in Germany, has informed almost a million 
Germans, through her magazine articles and 
lectures, about her impressions of America. 
She keeps insisting on the fact that, though 
the New York skyline is picketed by sky- 
scrapers instead of church spires, as in Eu- 
rope, it is a mistake to minimize the im- 
portance of religion in the United States. 

Our diplomats abroad who see the ex- 
change programs in operation overseas are 
enthusiastic witnesses to its value. United 
States ambassadors polled on the subject 
agreed with Mr. Nixon’s estimate: “This 
exchange of persons is our most effective 
program abroad.” 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of 
the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, who has 
had considerable experience with these pro- 
grams, wrote to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee urging continuance of this ex- 
periment. 1 

Finally, we know how important the 
Kremlin regards its own exchange programs 
as weapons in its cold war against freedom. 
All the key people in the Guatemala revolt, 
according to Mr. Nixon’s check, had been sent 
either to Russia or to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries to study. 

MINOR CRITICISMS 


. One criticism of the exchange-of-persons 
program is that enough foreign students 
come to the United States to study (30,000 
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in 1954). without our paying their way. The 
answer is that the Department of State se- 
lects young foreigners of proven competence 
and could get many more from the sensitive 
areas. It gives preference to those who are 
particularly interested in such subjects as 
American history, the social sciences and law 
and studies which will enable them to pro- 
mote the well-being of their own people 
through engineering, medicine, and social 
welfare. The ability of foreign students to 
come here without our help depends on many 
circumstances which have no relevance to 
the purposes of this special program such as 
the financial standing of their parents. 

Another criticism is that we do not need 
to make more friends in already friendly 
countries. In view of the ingenuity of the 
Soviet Union and Red China in creating fric- 
tion between us and our allies, this criticism 
hardly carries much weight. We cannot have 
too many or too well-informed friends in 
foreign countries. Besides, who knows 
whether the younger persons now working 
their ways toward positions of leadership 
abroad will be friendly to us when they wield 
great influence within a few years? 


UNWISE ECONOMY 


The desire of Congress to economize is al- 
ways understandable. Before accepting such 
a deep cut as the House has approved, how- 
ever, proponents of the program hope the 
Senate will carefully weigh the value of the 
particular phases of it which will suffer most. 
When we consider it a bargain to be able, by 
multiplying orders, to build a single inter- 
continental B-52 jet bomber for $8 million, 
is it wise to refuse less than 3 times that 
amount to continue in full force for another 
year our best weapon in the battle for men’s 
minds? For in the end, as the Bandung Con- 
ference must have convinced us, it is what 
the peoples of the world think that will 
decide who wins and who loses the cold war. 
Why take chances on losing that battle 
merely to save a few million dollars? 


Our Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very able speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Cart ALBERT, of 
Oklahom, majority whip of the House 
of Representatives, at the occasion of the 
42d annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in 
Washington recently. Congressman 
ALBERT has a fluency and a style in de- 
livering a speech that is enviable, and 
I am sure our Members would like to 
read his speech on this occasion. 

The speech follows: 

GREETINGS TO THE 42D NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS BY 
CONGRESSMAN CARL ALBERT, OKLAHOMA 
Mr. President, it is with great pride that 

I appear here to bring a word of greeting 

from by colleagues in the Congress. I am 

proud that this great organization is pre- 
sided over by one of my most able and 
distinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. No Member 
of the Congress and no person in or out 
of Congress has worked more diligently or 
more eficctively for the development of the 
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rivers and harbors of this Nation: than my 
good friend, OVERTON Brooks, I am happy 
to be on the program with the distinguished 
majority leader of the Senate, one of the 
great Amedicans of our time. I am happy 
to have been able to have served in the 
House with LYNDON JOHNSON and to have 
his valuable friendship many years ago. It 
is a pleasure to be on the platform with the 
distinguished Republican whip of the Sen- 
ate, Senator SALTONSTALL, and with my able 
and affable colleague of the House, Sm SIMP- 
soN, who is also my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. No one has worked 
harder than Sip on questions of flood con- 
trol, navigation, and conservation. I join 
all these colleageus of mine from both 
Houses of Congress in extending greetings 
from all Members of Congress to your great 
organization which is devoted to the de- 
velopment of America for the American peo- 
ple. I would probably leave a better im- 
pression with all of you if I merely said 
amen to what my colleagues have already 
said and sat down. 

I have favored all phases of all programs 
designed to conserve water and soil. I have 
supported projects in all sections of the 
country aimed at controlling the ravages of 
flood and opening up of our waterways for 
the benefit of man. Conservation of water, 
conservation of soil, recreation, hydroelectric 
power, flood control, irrigation—these are 
things we cannot afford not to do. 

We are not a Nation of agricultural sur- 
pluses, and what a blessing that is. Yet 
we can already see over the tops of these 
surpluses to a time which is not far distant 
when we are going to be a Nation of agri- 
cultural deficits unless we increase our pro- 
ductive capacity. I am proud of the steps 
being taken along this line in my own State. 
We are developing upstream flood control in 
the Washita Basin in a manner and on @ 
scale that will be a model for this Nation. 
We are thus expanding the breadbasket of 
our State. This is one of the methods open 
to the Nation as a whole to meet the chal- 
lenge which an ever-expanding population 
is going to place before American agriculture. 
I not only favor developing and utilizing our 
great rivers. I want to see every creek water- 
shed in the country and every small river 
watershed in the country developed and 
controlled. I want to see dams on the tribu- 
taries as well as on the great streams of our 
land. 

Mr. President, I favor the development of 
the great watersheds of the West for irriga- 
tion and reclamation and power. I havé 
driven across our great Western States and 
have observed the tremendous productive 
capacity of desert wastelands once it i$ 
touched by water. This is one of our great 
food and fiber reservoirs of the future. But 
we cannot wait until the future to proceed 
with their development. We must begin 
now in order to finish the job in time to meet 
certain demands of tomorrow. 

I favor flood control in the eastern and 
central sections of our country as I favor 
reclamation and irrigation in the arid West- 
In all sections of our country, water, which 
can be a dangerous enemy, must be harness¢' 
and made the obedient servant of man. 

Recreation is not the smallest aspect of 
our water development program. More aD 
more of our people are leaving the farms ever sd 
year and going into the cities. The small 
towns are becoming smaller and the larg? 
cities larger. We need more open-air recrea” 
tion for our growing industrial population. 

So, Mr. President, I join my colleagues 1” 
all they have said to your membership- 
You are to be congratulated on being th® 
oldest and most active national organi#® 
tion designed to build up the river and hat 
bor resources of our country. These things 
are for America. They will serve us well i” 
peace or war. They are indispensable to 
future greatness of our country. 
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Leaky Upper Colorado Reservoirs Can Be 
Salvaged at a Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 27, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the hearings on the upper 
Colorado River storage project I spent 
Considerable time questioning the Bureau 
of Reclamation geological experts as to 
Whether or not the gigantic proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam’s reservoir would in 
fact hold water. It was admitted that 
the porosity of the sandstone on which 
the dam would be built is such as to 
allow seepage around the sides and under 
the bottom of the dam in the startling 
amount of 10,000 acre-feet of water an- 
Qually. 

This admitted 10,000 acre-feet of seep- 
age would take place at the relatively 
restricted area immediately adjacent to 
the dam. However, the proposed reser- 
Voir would extend 183 miles upstream 
along the Colorado River and another 
90 miles up one of its tributaries. The 
Surface subject to seepage in this vast 
area is tremendous, indeed. 

Learning of this point, an enterprising 
Southern California manufacturer has 
Written me: 

We are sure we have the answer to a prob- 


lem of this kind and enclose a pamphlet de- 
Scribing Panelcraft, ' 


I learned from the pamphlet, put out 
by the Envoy Petroleum Co., of Long 
Beach, Calif.: 

Due to wasteful handling * * * up to 
two-thirds of the total water intake for irri- 
8ation purposes is lost to seepage and water- 
logging. In 1953, over a million acres of till- 
able land was sacrificed to waterlogging 
alone. Thousands of additional acres could 
have been made productive with the water 

t was needlessly wasted. 


As to the cause of this type of loss, the 
Pamphlet is equally explicit. It says: 
This staggering wastage of water and its 
ly consequences can be laid to a single 
Cause: Unlined water-handling and water- 
Storing facilities—canals, ditches, ponds, and 
Teseryoirs. 


The remedy, according to the pam- 
Phlet, is equally simple, for it continues: 

Fortunately available today is a low-cost, 
long-lasting, California-made material— 
anelcraft reinforced molded asphalt linings 
ay: all t of water-carrying and water- 
toring facilities. 


k am certain that the taxpayers will be 
h Ppy to know that if, after spending 
Undreds of millions of dollars for the 
Seen Canyon Dam and Reservoir, it does 
Ot hold water, all they have to do is 
— up an additional billion or so for En- 
9Y Petroleum Co. to line the bottom and 
> na; of 273 miles of wild western can- 
<i ns. Of course, the taxpayers might 
ston to do something else with the 
Sa » like reducing taxes, or building 
na erm highways throughout the Na- 
On, but the proponents of the storage 
Toject do not seem to think so. 
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The Fuss About Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the depression of the 30’s 
should have convinced all of us that 
national prosperity is geared inseparably 
to the welfare of American agriculture. 
With this in mind, all of us are striving 
to maintain a high level of prosperity for 
our Nation’s farmers. 

A week or so ago the House passed 
H. R. 12, to provide supports for our 6 
basic commodities at 90 percent of par- 
ity. While high and rigid price sup- 
ports are not the panacea for all of-ag- 
riculture’s ills, I believe such a program 
to be a much better approach to that 
end than the so-called flexible—or slid- 
ing scale—program of the administra- 
tion. Obviously, as shown by the vote 
on H. R. 12, a majority of my House col- 
leagues agree. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial written by Mr. 
Earl Beall, editor of the Mississippi Co- 
op News, which appeared in the May is- 
sue of that publication, and commend it 
to the attention of the Congress: 

THE Fuss ABOUT Price SUPPORTS 


Every day the public furor about price sup- 
ports on farm commodities grows hotter. 
Congress is divided in opinion, the big four 
of farm organizations cannot agree; it is sec- 
tion against section and brother against 
brother. 

What is it all about? What are the basic 
principals involved and what causes one 
group or region to have a viewpoint dia- 
metrically opposed to the viewpoint of an- 
other group or region? 

First, let us make one statement with 
which we believe nearly every farmer will 
agree. That is, farm people would over- 
whelmingly support a return to a free econ- 
omy where there are no protective tariffs toa 
subsidize industry; no wage and hour laws 
and other protective labor legislation; no 
“fair-trade” agreements to maintain a fixed 
profit for merchants; no monopolies and 
cartels; no price supports and production 
controls for agriculture; no cost-plus con- 
tracts between Government and industry; no 
subsidies to newspapers, magazines, and air- 
lines; no fast tax write-offs for big busi- 
ness; no windfall depletion allowances for 
the oil business, and so on to infinity. 

The farmer by nature is a rugged individ- 
ual. He is willing to tame the wilderness 
and harness the soil. He will take his 
chances with flood, drought, and insects and 
with city slickers in the market place. But 
to expect him to be the only free-enterpriser 
in the whole economic system is the same 
as asking him to revert to the peasant status 
which was his lot in the Dark Ages. Hence, 
price supports. 

After leaving that one area of near agree- 
ment, farmers themselves begin to differ. 

First there are the no-price support fol- 
lowers. In national meetings they have been 
called the “cheap chicken feed boys.” They 
say they want no price supports on poultry 
and eggs because it would stimulate produc- 
tion by marginal producers which would 
destroy the market for everyone. Since 
they want no price support for their product, 
they would like to see price supports elimi- 
nated on the grain feed which they have 
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to buy. Sharing this viewpoint with the 
cheap chicken feed boys are the livestock 
feeders who do not have price supports. 

Many producers of grain, oil seed meals, 
hulls and other feeds contend that a radical 
drop in feed prices will have the same effect 
on livestock production as price supports for 
livestock. The marginal and submarginal 
producers will start producing regardless of 
whether the incentive is price support or 
cheap feed. Thus, they say, both the feed 
grower and the livestock feeder will find 
themselves without profitable markets if 
feed price supports are removed. 

Then there are those who have cut their 
costs of production so much since the base 
period of 1909-14 that they can make a good 
profit at much less than 90 percent of parity. 
Production costs have been lowered by ex- 
tensive use of machinery, improved varieties, 
irrigation and insecticides. High price sup- 
ports, they say are causing speculators to 
plow up the grasslands. in the dust bowl 
and glut the wheat market. These are the 
sliding-scale boys. They say cut the price 
enough to keep the newcomers out. In- 
cluded in this group will also be found the 
corporation farmers who have moved onto 
the fertile deserts now served with Govern- 


‚ment water, where 3 bales of cotton to 


the acre is only average. They say, every- 
one should get out except the most efficient. 
Their concern for the family-unit farm co- 
incides with the philosopsy of Marie An- 
toinette when told that the people had no 
bread—"“Let them eat cake” is just as pop- 
ular a solution with farm families today 
as it was when the callous Empress uttered 
those tragic words years ago. 

Then there are the world traders. They 
say that we must reduce the prices of our 
commodities to world prices or we will lose 
world markets. At first glance, that state- 
ment makes a lot of sense. But we must 
go one step further and see what the con- 
sequences will be if we follow that policy 
to its ultimate conclusion. Take cotton as 
an example. Thirty percent of the crop is 
exported. The world traders say that if we 
don’t lower cotton price supports, Mexico 
will take our markets. Mexico has no wage 
and hour law. Farm labor can be hired for 
40 cents a day. Mexican farmers are not 
being taxed to save, defend, and feed the 
world. The Mexican economy is not inflated 
by artificial stimulants for industry. There- 
fore, they can produce cotton very cheaply. 
With average United States cotton supported 
at about 34 cents, Mexican cotton growers, 
including some large American firms operat- 
ing in Mexico, are having boom times. 

If we follow the advice of the world 
traders we will cut the price of American 
cotton to the point that Mexican growers 
will no longer find it profitable to grow cot- 
ton. It has been estimated that the price 
will have to drop to 12 cents a pound to 
produce the result. This means lowering 
the living standard of the families living on 
cotton farms in the South to the Mexican 
peon’s level. Already, in 1955, 11,000 Mis- 
sissippi families have been displaced from 
cotton farms. Many have moved into the 
slums of Chicago and Detroit where some 
will become wards of the Government while 
they dream of cottonfields white with lint, 
There are those of us who say that our 
farm programs should be as much concerned 
with people as they are with commodities. 
Incidentally, the cotton-price-support pro- 
gram has not cost the taxpayers 1 dime. 
The Government has made a net profit of 
more than $200 million in supporting the 
price of cotton. 

The whole American economy is artifically 
supported above world levels. If we are go- 
ing to continue in world trade, the differ- 
ence can be made up in one of two ways. 
Either we will have export subsidies or 
some segment of our economy must take 
up all the slack of the rest of the country. 
As it stands now the cotton farmers and 
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the wheat farmers are being asked to carry 
the whole load. They are not getting much 
help from the professional friends of the 
farmer. We recently heard one of the heads 
of one of the largest farm organizations in 
the country make the statement that those 
who disagree with his sliding-scale philos- 
ophy are only seeking to embarass the Eisen- 
hower administration. Maybe he has formed 
his farm program philosophies for political 
purposes, but there are honest sincere people 
who have contrary convictions. It is tough 
to go into court with your lawyer conceding 


publicly that the other side has the best 


case. 


Republican Cadillac Cabinet Adopts Pub- 
lic-Be-Damned Attittude in Awarding 
Antilabor Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. , Mr. 
Speaker, the Defense Department and 
other Federal departments and agencies 
have taken the position that there is no 
authority in the law for refusing to 
award a contract to a low bidder solely 
because of his violation of Federal labor 
law. Their position is supported, in fact, 
by findings of the Comptroller General 
that contracting agencies cannot con- 
sider such facts as compliance with the 
National Labor Relations Act in award- 
ing Government contracts. 

While it is entirely proper for the Fed- 
eral Government to remain neutral in 
labor disputes where both parties are ex- 
ercising their rights in conformance with 
the law, this policy has no basis in fact 
where one party to a labor dispute has 
been found by an appropriate tribunal to 
be in violation of the law. It is clear 
that barring from Government contracts 
those companies which have been found 
to be in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act is surely as much in the 
national interest as denying contracts to 
those companies which have paid sums 
of money to Federal employees and con- 
tract officers to influence them in the 
granting of such contracts. It is not a 
position which can be represented as fa- 
voring labor over management. 

To do otherwise would be to place em- 
ployers who do obey the law at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by rewarding vio- 
lators of the law who may be able to un- 
derbid their competitors exactly because 
of their unfair labor practices. 

True to the big-business complexion 
of the present administration and its 
“Cadillac philosophy” the Department of 
Defense takes the position that its pro- 
curement agencies must remain neutral 
in labor disputes. What sort of neutral- 
ity is it when a Federal department 
awards a Federal contract to a violator 
of the Federal law? The Comptroller 
General interprets the law to mean that 
contracts must be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder, but how can a com- 
pany which has been found to be in vio- 
lation of the law by one Federal agency 
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be considered by another Federal agency 
to be responsible, s 

Last winter, when the L. A. Young Co., 
in Trenton, N. J., and its employees 
needed a Federal contract to keep the 
doors open, the Department of Defense 
awarded a $2 million contract for shell 
cases to the Kohler Co., of Wisconsin, 
despite the fact that the NLRB found 
that the Kohler Co. engaged in unfair 
labor practices, including several acts of 
illegal interference during an NLRB- 
supervised election campaign, restraint 
and coercion, and discrimination. 

I am joining today with Senator MAT- 
THEW M. NEELyY and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] in introducing a bill 
which will prohibit Government agencies 
from awarding contracts to companies 
which have been found guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice by the National Labor 
Relations Board where the violation 
remains unremedied. 


It is a moderate bill, Mr. Speaker, 
which asks only that companies found 
guilty of violation of Federal law and 
of the labor relations policy established 
by Congress and which persist in such 
practices be denied Government con- 
tracts. This, surely, is a reasonable 
proposal since it seeks only that the 
Federal Government shall not reward 
violators of the law. 


Frank A. Nelson, of Racine, Wis., Named 
President of the American Baptist Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Ra- 
cine Journal-Times commenting upon 
the fact that my very good friend and 
constituent, Frank A. Nelson, of Racine, 
Wis., was recently elected president of 
the American Baptist Convention. Mr. 
Nelson is a member of my church at 
Racine and the fact he has been elected 
to head the Baptist church on the na- 
tional level is a great tribute to the 
Christian leadership of Mr. Nelson: 

ONE WHO MaDe Goon In Two DIRECTIONS 

This community has a special reason to be 
proud of Frank A. Nelson, who last week was 
named president of the American Baptist 
Convention and, in effect, the lay head of the 
Baptist church in the northern part of the 
United States and its widespread missions in 
this hemisphere. 

Mr. Nelson's is a double success story. In 
one career he has blended success as an in- 
dustrial manager and leadership in his 
church, all the way from his own congrega- 
tion to the international organization of 
American Baptists. Moreover, he has per- 
sonally demonstrated that these activities, 
far from being incompatible, are complimen- 
tary. He is in every sense a fine example 
of a Christian businessman. 

With his brothers and associates, Mr. Nel- 
son built a small business into a thriving 


industry and a substantial employer in this- 
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community. But he did not bury himself 
in that business to the exclusion of all tb? 
other developments which should be as im* 
portant a part of life as a man’s business 
From the committees of his own congrega” 
tion to the top echelons of his church, he bas 
given willing and valuable service. 

Racine has been honored by the selection 
of Mr. Nelson as lay head of one of the largest 
Christian churches in America. He deserves 
the congratulations and best wishes of thè 
whole community for bringing it that honof. 


United States Air Superiority 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on þe- 
half of the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], that a state- 
ment by him on the subject “Our Air 
Force Must Be the Best,” together with 
a statement from the Boeing Airplane 
Co., be printed in the Appendix of thé 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in thè 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


There is only one way the United States 
can achieve and maintain air superiority— 
that is, by inventing new ways to do ne 
things faster and better. This, in turn, 
means research and development. 

Research of that sort is being carried 07 
at the moment by many great America? 
aviation companies, and one of the leaders 
is Boeing Aircraft Co., makers of the B-52» 
which is performing so well for our Strategi? 
Air Command, ; 

The past 10 days have seen our Defens® 
Department make a complete about-fac® 
Finally, that agency decided that the Prao 
duction of B-52’s will be stepped up $3 
million, or 35 percent. This will give 
more striking power in being. It, howeve! 
does not go to the root of the problem. 

If Russia kas overtaken us or outstripP® 
us in air power, the obvious question 15: 
“Why has this unhappy state of affair 
occurred?” š 

The answer: “The civilian leaders in to? 
Defense Establishment and the administrê 
tion have not recognized, and still do 2°) 
recognize, the basic cause of our weakness: | 

It takes trained manpower—scientists a” 
engineers—to perform research and develop” 
ment—but what is the record? í 

One examples testifies to the attitude ° 
the defense and administration planners 
trained manpower. The National Scie? 
Foundation, for 1956, requested $22,716. 
for support of basic research. The Pr 
dent’s budget clipped this by $4,384,000- 

That is a small sum relatively, but i 
knocked in the head the opportunity 
train 1,300 scientists. ‘ 

Here’s another example that goes to th 
heart of our weakness; In fiscal 1953 
spent $1.41 billion on research and develo 
ment of new weapons; in fiscal 1955 we 
spend $1.30 billion. As the race gets f aster 
as the threat of Russian air superiority ene 
greater—expenditures are slashed at 
point where it hurts most. t 

In all this it is heartening to know we 
the dollars—even though slashed severely ~z 
the administration—that are spent in 
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Craft production are buying as much as is 
humanly possible at this point to produce. 

In this regard I cite a statement just re- 
Ceived from Boeing Aircraft Co.: 


“How Do BorInG METHODS HELP ACHIEVE 
‘MORE AIR FORCE PER DOLLAR’? 


“Living in the atomic age, we find that 
€ach year makes certain facts stand out in 
Sharper relief. 

“The first such fact, now grasped by all 
thinking Americans, is that the power to 
inflict terrible destruction on an enemy is 
No longer ours alone. We know that nuclear 
Weapons have been produced by the Soviets. 
We know, too, that the U. S. S. R. has air- 
Craft capable of delivering them. There- 
fore, the major deterrent to war is now, and 
must continue to be, the superiority of our 
Own air arm. 

“At the same time it is clear that a free 
Nation cannot afford to cripple its economy 
by wasting any of the billions of dollars be- 
ing spent to maintain air superiority. 


“A DOUBLE RESPONSIBILITY 


“The Boeing Airplane Company, as a prin- 
Cipal supplier of Strategic Air Command 
Planes, has a double responsibility to the 
Public. 

“Our first duty is to build the world’s most 
Potent bombers and refueling tankers. In 
doing so we are making weapons for the 
defense of our country. The consequences 
Of producing aircraft that would place sec- 
ond in the event of international conflict 
Would be unthinkable. 

“That is why the Boeing tradition of 
achieving the utmost in quality is more im- 
Portant today than ever before. Not only 
Our management but all of our nearly 65,000 
employees are imbued with the idea of build- 
ing the best that can be built. Research, 
design, and engineering all contribute to that 
Objective. 

“The company’s second and equally vital 
responsibility is to deliver its products to the 

Force at the lowest possible cost. 


“ “MORE AIR FORCE PER DOLLAR’ 


“That meaningful phrase is a slogan of the 

Materiel Command. And helping to 

Make it a fact is one of Boeing's permanent 
Objectives. 

“Efficient pproduction is as deeply in- 
Brained in this organization as the urge to 
build well. It was demonstrated during 

orld War II, in the steadily lowered costs 
Of the B-17 Flying Fortress and the B-29 
Superfortress. More recently the constant 

ve for efficiency has broken records in re- 
ducing the number of man-hours needed to 
Produce the B-47 Stratojet bomber and the 
KC-97 tanker. As a result, many millions 
dollars have been returned to the United 
States Treasury. 
t “Saving dollars for the taxpayer starts with 
he design of the aircraft itself. It follows 
ough the planning and setting up of tools 
and jigs for fast, smooth-flowing production. 
t is inherent in Boeing’s constant emphasis 
On Manufacturing efficiency throughout the 
Production life of the airplane. It is supple- 
mented by workers’ suggestions for process 
™Mprovement—for which scores of cash 
yards are made each month. Finally it is 
Shlighted by an extreme cost consciousness 
Oughout the ranks of Boeing management. 


“MANAGEMENT TRAINING PAYS OFF 


bun mary among Boeing’s policies is the 
te ding of an ever-stronger management 
In an industry producing mecha- 

rs of growing complexity the manager’s 
i of channeling skills for maximum effec- 
€ness takes on more and more importance. 
hee that reason thorough training is a must 
Bien Y. man at the management level. 
fro ng has established programs ranging 
ite & 40-hour course for supervisors to 
Monee courses for men in higher 


t 


Positi 
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“These training programs, along with Boe- 
ing’s continuing emphasis on efficiency and 
effective long-range planning, are paying off 
every day. They are playing a large part in 
giving America more and better airplanes at 
lower cost—helping to reach the goal of 
‘More Air Force per dollar.’ > 

“Borinc AIRPLANE Co.” 


Postal Service—Historical Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following: 

POSTAL SERVICE— HISTORICAL DrvVELOPMENT 


(By Hon. James I. DOLLIVER, Member of Con- 
gress, Sixth District of Iowa) 


The story of postal service is a fascinating 
tale. It goes back to the earliest days of re- 
corded history. It covers every civilized 
country of the globe. It utilizes nearly every 
means of transport. It is used by princes 
and potentates—and by the humblest citizen. 
It is the willing and economical scrvant of 
great business enterprise and carries mes- 
sages of affection between lovers. Every 
phase of modern life enjoys its indispensable 
service, and receives the benefits of its rapid 
communication. No instrumentality of our 
Government comes so close to all our people, 
and no other serves them so intimately and 
well. 

You who read this, the Iowa post-office 
employees, honor me to admit me to your 
company for a few minutes. You share in 
a most important enterprise. Your work is 
an indispensable link in a nationwide and 
worldwide chain of communication joining 
every citizen with every other. 

The predecessor of what has become our 
modern postal service amounted to nothing 
more than a messenger service. It existed 
solely for the transmission of Government 
orders and messages. There are examples of 
this type of communication back to the be- 
ginnings of recorded history. All early civil- 
izations in all parts of the world made use 
of the post to some degree. Just as now, it 
was a vital service. An ancient ruler of the 
Far East once stated that his government 
rested on four pillars: His police, his judge, 
his finance, and his posts. So does our Goy- 
ernment today—and the post office is essen- 
tial. 

It remained a courier service until quite 
late in history. Then, during the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries, A. D., there came a tran- 
sition period. The purely Government postal 
service was opened to the public. 

Several factors made personal communica- 
tions necessary. First was the increased use 
of paper. Second was the introduction of 
the printing press. Third was the increased 
literacy among the people. Fourth was the 
increasing growth of business and commer- 
cial enterprises, with a growing practice of 
trading abroad, 


EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 


One early phase of the transition occurred 
when the University of Paris arranged for 
the employment of foot messengers to carry 
communications from its thousands of stu- 
dents back to their homes, many of whom 
came from foreign lands. It has been sug- 
gested that the students, then, just as now, 
needed some quick and efficient. way of send- 
ing home for money. At first the messengers 
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were in the exclusive service of the students 
and teachers. History reports that as time 
passed the messengers began to carry letters 
and do errands for people with no connection 
to the university. 

Another step in the transition toward a 
public service had its origin in the business 
world. During the lattcr part of the 13th 
century the merchants of the Hanseatic 
League in northern Germany organized a 
courier service to assist their commercial 
activities. Later it became customary for 
traveling trades people to carry letters for 
others. Gradually a fixed compensation for 
this service became established. 

Historical accounts differ as to the exact 
beginning of the modern postal service. One 
historian says the first true public post began 
with the service originated by the family of 
the house of Thurn and Taxis of Germany. 
On March 1, 1500, Philip I, son of Maxi- 
milian, appointed Francis von Taxis, “Cap- 
tain and Master of our Posts.” 

The historian states: 

“Francis’s post service ran according to 
schedule, but the royal treasury presently 
found it impossible to pay the yearly stipend 
due him. The resourceful postman * * * de- 
manded that he be permitted to carry pas- 
sengers and private letters in order to reim- 
burse himself; and this privilege was granted 
him, provided that he did not allow it to in- 
terfere with the speed of the royal dis- 
patches.” 

The year 1516 marks the beginning of the 
great Imperial German Post of later cen- 
turies. 

IN ENGLAND 


In England the earliest postal service like- 
wise existed solely for the use of the govern- 
ment. King John, who reigned during the 
opening years of the 13th century, is the first 
recorded English monarch to retain a staff 
of messengers. Activities of the early Eng- 
lish post included the maintenance of relays 
of horses at selected points for the use of 
persons traveling on official government bus- 
iness. 

The transition to a public postal service 
in England was gradual, taking place 
throughout the 17th century. The act of 
1657 established a schedule of rates. For 
letters the rate was 2 pence for distances 
up to 80 miles, and for packets, 8 pence per 
ounce. Persons riding “in post” were to be 
charged 214 pence per mile. 


IN AMERICA 


Postal activities in the United States date 
back over 300 years. The first occurred at 
Boston on November 5, 1639, when the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts declared that the 
tavern of Richard Fairbanks would be the 
official repository for mail. The act provided 
for foreign mail only. 

The first scheduled transportation of mail 
between the colonies was inaugurated Jan- 
uary 22, 1673. At that time Gov. Francis 
Lovelace of New York dispatched a mail 
courier for Boston, following what is now 
U. S. Route 1, still known as the Boston Post 
Road. This started as a regular monthly 
service. Due to wars with the Indians and 
the Dutch, intercolonial communication was 
interrupted and the service ended after only 
a few months. 

During the early years of colonization the 
English King had exhibited interest only in 
ventures which promised to yield a definite 
profit. By 1690 the population had grown 
to 214,000, and a postal system appeared to 
have moneymaking possibilities. 

The King then granted full monopoly 
rights.to Thomas Neale, of London, for the 
purpose of setting up a postal system in the 
colonies, Instead of being profitable the 
venture lost money. But it had several de- 
sirable effects. First, it brought about great- 
er unity among the colonies. Second, it 
aided the development of the postal system 
and of communications. And third, it gave 
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emphasis to the growing belief that han- 
dling and transporting the mails should be 
a responsibility of Government rather than 
of individuals. 

But the postal rates were high, and the 
service was slow and unreliable. Worst of 
all, the King claimed for his postal officials 
‘the right to open and read all letters, thereby 
destroying all privacy of the mails. 

In the year 1753, Benjamin Franklin was 
appointed the Postmaster General. His first 
major act was to make an extensive tour of 
inspection during which he visited all sta- 
tions in the North and as far south as Vir- 
ginia. During the tour he took careful note 
of deficiencies in the service. 

Since the rates were set by the King, 
Franklin lacked the power to lower them 
even though they were excessive. He there- 
fore devoted his attention to making im- 
provements in the service itself. New sur- 
veys were made resulting in new and shorter 
routes. He speeded up all routes, old and 
new, and increased the frequency of trips. 
Mail between New York and Philadelphia 
was put on @ day-and-night basis, which 
meant that henceforth this mail would travel 
at night. 

Under his guidance the service became 
more dependable and the use increased. 
Franklin’s outstanding contribution to the 
postal service was his demonstration that 
more and better service results in greater use, 
which in turn results in greater revenues. 

For the first 4 years of operation under 
Franklin's administration the post office 
showed a deficit. But for the second 4-year 
period he was able to report a surplus for 
the entire 8 years of nearly 500 pounds. 
When this surplus was sent to England it 
created quite a stir among British author- 
ities as the first sum received from the col- 
onial post office. Annual surpluses were en- 
joyed by the service in subsequent years: for 
1773-74 it amounted to 3,000 pounds. 

But Franklin's sympathies were entirely 
for the colonies in the years preceding the 
American Revolution. The consequence was 
that in 1774 he was removed from his post 
with the service by the British. His dis- 
missal foreshadowed the coming break of the 
colonies with England. 


The post office played an important part 
in the American Revolution. First, the 
postal system proved to be the best means 
of exchanging news, information, and offi- 
cial Government intelligence. Accordingly 
it helped greatly to unite the colonies, to es- 
tablish common goals, and to coordinate and 
concentrate their activities. Second, the 
act of sending surplus revenues over to the 
king greatly irritated the colonists. Third, 
the dismissal of Franklin was regarded by the 
colonists generally as a seizure of their postal 
system by their oppressors. 

One of the important accomplishments of 
the Continental Congress was the adoption 
in July 1775 of the Post Office Act which es- 
tablished, for the first time, an American 
postal system. It consisted of a line of posts 
from Falmouth, Maine, to Savannah, Ga. 
The rates were to be 20 percent below those 
of the older system, Franklin was named as 
the Postmaster General at a salary of $1,000 
per year. For the rest of that year there were 
two postal systems in operation side by side— 
one American and one British. The New 
York Committee of Safety wrote that “the 
constitutional post office is now rising on the 
ruins of the parliamentary one, which is just 
expiring in convulsions.” The English sys- 
tem ceased operations on December 25, 1775, 
less than a year before July 4, 1776, our Inde- 
pendence Day, 


POSTAL SYSTEM UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


While our Federal Constitution was being 
formulated, due regard and consideration 
were given to a postal system. Many plans 
were offered. In keeping with the brevity of 
the entire document, the Constitution pro- 
vided that: 
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“The Congress shall have the power to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads.” 

The statement was brief, but the intent is 
unmistakable. To the National Government 
went the exclusive power to establish and 
administer a postal system. 

On September 26, 1789, President Wash- 
ington appointed Samuel Osgood of Massa- 
chusetts Postmaster General, the first to be 
appointed to the post under the new Gov- 
ernment. 

The following year our young Nation cov- 
ered an area of about 500,000 square miles, 
and had a population of nearly 4 million per- 
sons. There were 75 post offices throughout 
the country connected by 1,875 miles of post 
roads. For the year, 266,000 letters were han- 
dled, and total receipts came to $37,935, of 
which $5,795 was surplus. 

For 40 years the postal service was a part 
of the Treasury Department. That year 
there were 8,050 post offices, serving 12 mil- 
lion people connected by 115,000 miles of post 
roads. The Post Office Department handled 
nearly 14 million letters in 1830. However, 
the service was still slow. The only means of 
transportation available were horseback, 
stagecoach, and water. In some remote re- 
gions mail was carried on foot. 

1830 marks the coming of the railroad 
and faster transportation. It was the be- 
ginning of a new era of economic devel- 
opment. The postal service both aided 
and benefited by the transportation revolu- 
tion. It took at least 20 hours to cover the 
distance between Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia by stagecoach; the railroads re- 
duced this time to 6 hours, Congress took 
due notice of the railroads and declared 
every railroad to be a post road, giving them 
full status as carriers of the Nation's mail. 
By 1851 mail was being transported on 10,000 
miles of railroads. 

Postal officials were not entirely satisfied 
with the speed of early rail service. The 
trains ran only during the day. The Post 
Office insisted that the trains continue on at 
night. There was an established precedent 
of nearly 100 years standing for such an 
argument—Franklin, in his reforms of the 
Colonial service during the 1750’s, had or- 
dered night movements of the mails.. The 
railroads countered with the protests that 
night movements of trains would be hazard- 
ous. However, the Department refused to 
yield, and night train service became general. 

Meanwhile the frontier was being extended 
westward. Wherever people went postal 
service followed. In New Salem, Ill., a post- 
master was appointed on May 7, 1833. His 
name was Abraham Lincoln, age: 24; politics, 
Whig. His post office was located in the 
store which he owned jointly with his part- 
ner. It is said that he carried the letters 
around in his hat, delivering them as he had 
the opportunity. Such deliveries occasion- 
ally took him out into the country—a sort 
of rural free delivery on a very irregular basis. 
The mail arrived anywhere from semiweekly 
to biweekly, and the volume was never great 
enough to make his duties arduous or 
lucrative. 

Three years after his appointment the New 
Salem office was discontinued by the Post 
Office Department because of lack of busi- 
ness. But Lincoln had since been elected 
to the legislature and did not mind his dis- 
missal. When Lincoln served in the United 
States Congress he was a member of the Post 
Office Committee of the House. 

The next big development in the postal 
service came on March 3, 1847, when Congress 
authorized the Postmaster General to issue 
the first postage stamps, It is hard to be- 
lieve that the use of postage stamps is just 
about 108 years old. They were first placed 
on sale in New York City on July 1, 1847. 
The use of postage stamps simplified the 
labors of the postal workers. It greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of the postal service. 
You will recall that prior to the use of 
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stamps the postage was generally collected 
from the recipient rather than the sender of 
the mail. 

The act of 1851 marks the beginning of & 
new era for the Post Office Department. 
Henceforth, public service was to be the guid- 
ing force of the system. The act provided 
greatly reduced rates, establishing the 3-cent 
rate for distances up to 3,000 miles. The 
distance factor controling rates on first- 
class mail was completely removed in 1863. 

Soon the Postmaster General was able to 
establish several mail routes to the Pacific 
coast. Unquestionably it was a wise policy 
to aid the settling of the great western lands 
through the maintenance of vital communi- 
cation links. 

No summary of the development of our 
postal service would be complete without 
some reference to the pony express. It is 
one of the most romantic chapters of the 
history of America. 

The first pony express left St. Joseph, Mo., 
on April 3, 1860. Ten days later the run was 
completed at San Francisco, cutting the 
usual travel time in half. The route was 
nearly 2,000 miles long. It touched Salt Lake 
City, Carson City, and Sacramento. The 
route was served by 190 stations where the 
riders received fresh horses. There were 80 
riders, the most famous of whom was Buffalo 
Bill Cody. The company used over 400 
horses; the best that could be found. The 
service was inaugurated on a weekly basis 
but it was soon increased to two trips a week. 
It was a private venture, backed by the funds 
of private individuals, and it was extremely 
popular among the early western settlers. 

The pony express lasted only 16 months: 
The high cost of operating the service ex- 
ceeded the amount of revenue obtained. In 
addition, the transcontinental telegraph sys- 
tem was completed in October 1861, making 
the pony express unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical. Also the Civil War intervened. 
Even though the pony express lasted a little 
more than 1 year, it made an indelible mark 
on the history of postal communications, and 
on the history of the Nation. While it 
existed it served a vital purpose—the estab- 
lishment of a faster line of communication 
between the people of the East and those of 
the West. 

MODERN MAIL SERVICE 


Another important chapter in the de- 
velopment of the postal service is the estab- 
lishment of airmail. Experimental airmail 
services were conducted at Long Island in 
September 1911. Regular service dates from 
May 15, 1918, when the War Department fur- 
nished pilots and planes for flights between 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. After 
August 18, 1918, the Post Office Departmen 
took over the operations of air mail service: 

By September 1920 we were flying the mail 
from coast to coast. But the planes did not 
fly at night. Here was the same problem 
which had confronted postal authorities 0? 
at least two past occasions—an unwarran 
delay of the mail. Such a condition could 
not be squared with the Post Office creed that 
“the mail must go through.” Accordingly: 
the Post Office Department again was a prim? 
mover in introducing night operations—this 
time in the field of aviation. On February 22; 
1921, the first transcontinental flight too* 
off from the Pacific coast bearing mail- 
Thirty-three and one-half hours later the 
flight was completed at Hazelhurst Field: 
Long Island. Night flying was proven to 
practical. A new era for postal service, and 
for all transportation had been ushered i» 
The speed of the airmail service is PBC” 
nomenal. I myself received a letter in J07 
hannesburg, South Africa only 4 days after 
it was mailed on the west coast of the Uni 
States. 1 

Another modern development of post? 
transportation is the use of motortrucks for 
intercity movements of the mail. Such og 
has been developing gradually over & 10 
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Period. But recently it has taken its place 
as an important means of the mail transpor- 
tion. The truck is quick, versatile, depend- 
able, and it can deliver its load at the post 
Office door. Department officials predict that 
8reater use will be made of trucks in the 
future. 

The newest phase of mail transportation 
is the use of helicopters in crowded metro- 
Politan centers to get mail from the air- 
ports on the Outskirts of a city to the post 
Office in the downtown area. Once again the 
Post Office Department is pioneering a use- 
ful means of transportation. 


VAST SERVICES TODAY 


As you know so well, today the Post Office 

epartment has grown into a vast service 
institution working day and night. It 
Teaches out to every person in the Nation, 
Supplying them with the vital service of 
communications. It acts as the link be- 
tween the Nation’s citizens and their Fed- 
eral Government; between members of fam- 
ilies who are separated, and between friends 
Who have occasion to correspond. It is a link 
between business concerns and their cus- 
tomers. It is a service which millions of 
Americans take advantage of every day. It 

remarkable how much service is offered 
for the ridiculously low amount of 3 cents. 
A first-class letter at 3 cents postage is 
the best bargain there is in America. 

I need not tell you that the mail is di- 
Vided into several classes. Letters and post 
Cards are considered first class mail and 
receive priority treatment. Magazines and 
Newspapers constitute the bulk of second 
Class mail, while third class mail consists 
Of merchandise and other matter. Fourth 
Class is parcel post. Airmail is the fifth 
Breat class of mail. 

It is illuminating to contrast the size of 
the present operations with those of the 
Past. One hundred years ago the Depart- 
Ment was handling about 85 million pieces 
of mail or roughly about 4 pieces for each 
Person. In 1953 the Post Office Department 
handied the staggering total of 51 billion 
pieces, weighing over 11 billion pounds, and 
amounting to 305 pieces of mail for every 
inhabitant of the United States of America. 

The list of various services performed by 
the Post Office Department is long and im- 
Pressive. City delivery service, collection on 
delivery, commemorative stamps, free de- 
livery for the blind, insured mail, internal 
revenue stamps, money order service, postage 
Stamps and stamped cards, postal savings, 
registered mail, rural delivery service, savings 

mds and stamps, special delivery service, 
and star route service. 
l portant as these services are, the pub- 
ic is prone to take them for granted. Each 
activity of the Department listed here has an 

teresting history. Here is a brief mention 
as reported to me by the Department. 

e first new service, other than the in- 
troduction of stamps, was the establishment 
Of the registry system in 1855. This was done 

afford greater security in sending money 
and valuables through the mail. 

t 1858 street boxes were introduced so 
hat postal patrons would not have to go to 
© post office to mail letters. 
ae delivery of mail was inaugurated in 
Cities in 1863. There were 440 carriers 
+3 €mployed for the first year, and the cost 

Mounted to $300,000. 

Up until 1861 all mail carried on trains was 

Stributed in post offices. In that year the 
men ee at St. Joseph, Mo., tried out a 
un of sorting mcil on a moving train by 
Ja e agents between Hannibal and St. 
de €ph in an attempt to avoid delays in mail 
we tures for the West. The experiment 
Spo Successful. In 1864 the first officially 

nsored test of a railway post office car was 
Clint, On August 28 between Chicago and 
the On, Iowa. On December 22 of that year 
Office Department appointed a 


qa 
“puty in charge of railway post offices and 
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railway mails. This marked the beginning 
of railway mail service. 

In 1864 the money order system was in- 
augurated. The service was placed in op- 
eration in 139 post offices, mainly to accom- 
modate members of the Union Army who de- 
sider to send their money home. Money 
order service was’ extended to countries 
abroad in 1867. 

Postal cards were first used in 1873. In 
1885 the special delivery service was estab- 
lished to accommodate patrons who wanted 
prompt delivery of mail upon receipt at the 
post office. One million special deliveries 
were made the first year. 

One of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments was the inauguration of rural free 
delivery on October 1, 1896. On that date 
five routes were placed in operation in West 
Virginia. During the first week, patrons on 
the routes selected received 214 letters, 290 
newspapers, 33 postal cards, and 2 packages. 
Today there are over 32,500 rural routes 
serving approximately 35 million people. 

The postal savings system was established 
in 1911 as a convenient and safe depository 
for the accumulation of savings and to en- 
courage thrift. Originally the maximum 
that could be placed in a postal savings ac- 
count was $500. Today the the maximum is 
$2,500. 

One of the most widely used services to- 
day—the parcel post, was inaugurated in 
1913. An early result of the service was a 
greatly increased exchange of farm products 
and goods between the rural and urban areas. 
Parcel post has contributed much to the 
economic and cultural advancement. of the 
country. The Post Office Department han- 
dies more than one and a quarter billion 
pieces of parcel post matter annually. In- 
surance and collection-on-delivery services 
also were instituted during 1913. 


FOREIGN MAIL 


Today our postal system reaches to every 
corner of the earth. International postal 
service actually dates back to 1639. From 
that date until 1862 a number of agreements 
were made with foreign governments cover- 
ing the international exchange of mail. But 
the general condition of international serv- 
ice was unsatisfactory. 

In 1862 Postmaster General Montgomery 
Blair suggested a conference of interested 
nations for the purpose of formulating prin- 
ciples which would bring about greater order 
and uniformity. The following year the rep- 
resentatives of 15 countries met at Paris 
and adopted 31 principles designed to govern 
and improve international postal relations. 
These principles were the nucleus for the 
first treaty concerning the formation of a 
General Postal Union. 

The first postal congress was held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1874, during which the treaty 
of the General Postal Union was concluded. 
The adoption of the treaty resulted in vari- 
ous postal reforms and improvements, in- 
cluding uniformity in rates and in regula- 
tions, a general reduction of rates, and the 
removal of many barriers to international 
postal communication. 

In 1878 the name was changed to Universal 
Postal Union. Congresses of the Union are 
held every 5 years to consider necessary re- 
visions. There is another postal union 
known as the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain, which represents the countries 
of North, Central, and South America and 
Spain. 

Postal rates and services in the United 
States compare very favorably with rates 
and services abroad. And no other country 
handles anywhere near the 305 pieces of mail 
per capita handled by our own postal organi- 
zation. 

POSTAL WORKERS 

You whom I address know so much better 
than I the scope and magnitude of our 
postal services. But to my mind the most 
important element of the postal system is 
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the people who make it come alive and func- 
tion, the group of which you are a part. 
There are well over 500,000 postal workers 
whose home bases are 41,000 post offices 
located throughout the land. They carry, 
distribute, and deliver the vast volume of 
our mail and perform the innumerable sery- 
ices of the post office. 

As postal workers they are important be- 
cause they are the ones who represent their 
Federal Government at the everyday level 
of Americans everywhere. The average citi- 
zen rarely sees the President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, but most persons 
do see the postman frequently; nearly every 
day. Thus he becomes the ambassador of 
the Government in thousands of post offices 
and on thousands of delivery routes through 
the country. At the same time he is a 
faithful and dependable servant of the 
people. 

Accordingly, at home the postal employee 
should be treated with the consideration 
and respect due the members of so vital a 
group. You are and should be members 
of your communities. Your calling is a high 
and honorable one—a truly public and pa- 
triotic service. You are dedicated to the 
performance of an important duty. 


We in Congress, who represent not only 
the postal workers but all the Nation’s peo- 
ple in the Capitol at Washington should 
never lose sight of the importance of this 
great group of devoted public servants who 
handle the Nation’s mail. Certainly if the 
home front is indebted to you, by the same 
token the Congress is also under deep and 
lasting obligation, and it should make every 
effort to treat you fairly and generously. 

For my own part I have tried in every 
proper way to recognize th^ splendid con- 
tribution made by our postal workers to the 
national welfare. You have had, and so long 
as I continue to serve the people in the 
Congress, will have my earnest and conscien- 
tious support and vote. 


Picking a Vice President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's answer to a question at 
a recent press conference adds new im- 
portance to the role of the Vice Presi- 
dent. However, it would be impossible 
for me to improve, in the brief space 
allotted, the presentation made by 
James Reston, of the New York Times, 
in his article of Sunday, June 5. The 
article is as follows: 

A Few THOUGHTS ON THE ROLE OF Mr. 

‘THROTTLEBOTTOM 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 4.—President Eisen- 
hower defined three rules this week for 
picking a Vice President, and since he may 
have a hand in this decision next year, what 
he had to say is important. 

“The Vice President,” he said, “should not 
be a ‘nonentity.’ 

“The Vice President should be selected in 
relation to his capacity to govern the coun- 
try in the event of the death of the Presi- 
dent. And the presidential nominee,” he 
concluded, “should resign his nomination 
at the convention if he does not get the like- 
minded vice presidential running-mate Le 
wants.” 
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This statement had current political sig- 
nificance, for in effect, it warned the con- 
servative wing of the Republican Party, 
which has been flirting with the idea of 
nominating Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
for the Vice Presidency next year, that he 
wants a running-mate who agrees with him 
and not one who, like Mr. KNowLAND, has 
constantly differed with him on important 
foreign policy questions. 

THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


The statement had a wider significance, 
too, for it brought the whole question of the 
role of the Vice Presidency into public dis- 
cussion early in the campaign when it can 
get the attention it deserves. 

Fortunately, General Eisenhower has taken 
a serious view of the Vice Presidency ever 
since he entered the White House. Much 
more than Roosevelt or Truman, he has 
sought to train Mr. Nrxon in the duties of 
the Presidency. He has given him a primary 
role in the National Security Council. He 
has sent him to Asia and Latin America to 
study the intricacies of foreign affairs. . He 
has used him as a negotiator on Capitol 
Hill, and he has backed him up whenever 
Mr. Nrxon got into trouble. 

Nevertheless, the institution of the Vice 
Presidency is still lagging behind the pace 
of American history. The Vice President is 
not being selected with as much care as he 
should; he is still not set up to help the 
President as he could with the intolerable 
cememonial duties of the White House; and 
he is still not provided with the day-to-day 
staff work that would keep him constantly 
abreast of Government policy, particularly in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

On the question of selection the President 
probably goes too far in suggesting, in effect, 
that he should choose the Vice President, for 
this would give to one man alone the power 
to choose the Presidential successor. 

On the question of the Vice President's 
role in helping the President with the mount- 
ing ceremonial duties of the Presidency, both 
General Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon have shown a willingness to share 
these burdens, but the Vice President has not 
received the facilities to enable him to carry 
out the larger role. 

He has no Official residence and he has no 
official residential staff. Even Calvin 
Coolidge, who was not a spendthrift, recog- 
nized the need for this long before the 
Capital was playing host every week or so to 
visiting foreign dignitaries. 

On the question of the Vice President’s 
staff assistance the problem now is not that 
this assistance is unavailable but that it 
works spasmodically. When the Vice Presi- 
dent goes to Asia, the State Department pro- 
vides him with staff in preparation for his 
tasks. But when he goes to Chicago he is 
likely to go off without being carefully 
briefed and to develop themes, as he did on 
Thursday, quite contrary to official views on 
important subjects. 

For example the official view of the coming 
Big Four conference is that it is merely ex- 
ploratory and is not likely to settle, or even 
to attempt to settle, important questions, 
yet Mr. Nrxon told the Rotary convention 
in Chicago, to the astonishment of the State 
Department, that “this conference could be 
the world’s last chance to settle differences 
peacefully and avoid a catastrophic war.” 


AN OLD IDEA REVIVED 


Finally, since it is possibly too much to 
expect that the American people and their 
politicians will choose their Vice Presidents 
with great care, some careful thought should 
be given to the old proposal, revived by 
Senators J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
and GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florida. 

This would divide the 4-year presidential 
term into two 2-year periods, corresponding 
to the congressional elections. If the Presi- 
dent died in the first phase, the Vice Presi- 
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dent would fill out, not the full 4-year term, 
but merely the first phase, until the next 
congressional election. Thus the Nation 
would have a direct and comparatively 
prompt choice of a presidential replacement. 

There is no likelihood that any of these 
things will come to pass, however, on the 
initiative of the politicians themselves. 
President Eisenhower is sympathetic because 
he understands the problem and sees the 
Vice Presidency, not as a consolation prize 
or a political device, but as a symbol of the 
imperative and growing need for continuity 
in a world that depends very largely on 
American leadership. 

But even President Eisenhower is not likely 
to take action on these things without the 
spur of public opinion. 


Mr. Speaker, in the immediate future 
I plan to introduce legislation to aug- 
ment a number of the suggestions men- 
tioned above. I might say that many 
of these ideas are not novel, although it 
takes an article such as Mr. Reston’s to 
start the car. For example, my wife has 
constantly suggested that the Congress 
has been negligent in regard to adding 
the necessary physical properties which 
the role of the Vice President requires. 
He is called on more and more for special 
duties and yet he has neither the staff 
nor the establishment to adequately ac- 
quit himself of these functions. I am 
presently reviewing past suggestions on 
the subject prior to introducing legis- 
lation. Any Members who would be in- 
clined to join in a sensible, non-partisan 
proposal will receive an enthusiastic 
reception. 


Address by Alf M. Landon at Memorial 
Day Exercises in Charge of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, the American 


Legion Post, and Their Women’s Aux- 
iliaries, Topeka, Kans., May 30, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting into the Recorp for today 
an address deliverd by the Honorable 
Alfred M. Landon, former Governor of 
my State of Kansas. This address was 
delivered at the Memorial Day exercises 
in charge of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion Posts, and 
their women auxiliaries, Topeka, Kans., 
on Decoration Day, May 30, 1955. 

I feel that Governor Landon has em- 
phatically pointed out the everlasting 
obligation and gratitude we owe the vet- 
erans of all of the wars of the United 
States, especially those who gave their 
lives that we today can enjoy all of the 
privileges and freedoms of this great na- 
tion. I would further like to point out 
that Governor Landon feels we may be 
entering into a new era of world peace 
but cautions us that we should not be- 
come complacent and unduly reduce our 
strength as related to national defense. 


The address follows: 


June 6 


MEMORIAL Day, 1955 


Decoration Day is as American as baseball 
and ice cream sodas. 

It is a medley of automobile races, double 
headers, parades, picnics, and loving, ten- 
der expression of memories by families and 
organized remembrances by patriotic organi- 
zations of those entitled by their service to 
their country to the flag on their last resting 
place. 

There is not a soldier's grave anywhere in 
the Orient and the Occident, outside of the 
Communist countries, that will not have its 
little American flag placed there by our two 
great and revered veterans organizations, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion, and their women auxiliary organiza- 
tions. In America most of them will be deco- 
rated with flowers also. 

The older countries of the world erected 
statues to victorious commanders—monu- 
ments to memorialized battles. won—but 
America is the only country in the whole 
world to pay tribute on a personal basis to 
the memory of the contribution to their 
country made by its departed servicemen. 

In no other country in the world but 
America could a day that was started in mem- 
ory to the living and the dead of a victorious 
army be adopted by the defeated army as 
well, as a Memorial Day to its soldier boys, 
and gradually become a national holiday in 
memory of the soldiers of succeeding wars 
and of civilians as well. 


All over this great and beloved country of 
ours in practically every cemetery, from the 
most remote and perhaps somewhat neg- 
lected to that of the cities, there is an an- 
nual trimming and grass cutting. The fami- 
lies of the departed servicemen and civilians 
alike gather to beautifully symbolize their 
remembrance, esteem and affection with 
flowers. : 


All over the world, wherever American sol- 
diers are stationed or American civilians are 
gathered, such meetings as this are occur- 
ring, and memories of love and affection are 
revived even for a few brief moments so that 
even though there does seem much of tin- 
kling symbols and sounding brass in Decora- 
tion Day doings, there is also the golden cord 
of happy comforting memories and touch 
of tender hands in the decoration of the 
graves of the departed. 

Just as the first Memorial Day marked the 
beginning of an era, so it might be that the 
Memorial Day of 1955 marks the end of an era 
in American political life. 


The first Memorial Day marked an era 
when the memories of the Civil War were 
perpetuated for many years both in the 
North and the South at the ballot boxes- 
The memory in Kansas of Andersonville 
Prison and in Missouri of order No. 11 gov- 
erned for many years the voting of many 
thousands rather than current issues of con- 
stantly expanding mighty people. That was 
perpetuated by the sons and daughters of 
Union veterans and of the Confederacy i” 
song and story. 

The last two elections in the solid South 
evidence voting on the issues of today, rather 
than that of the blue and the gray, 

Decoration Day, 1955, might mark the start 
of another era—and that is a different note 
by the Soviet in international affairs. 

It is not plain yet whether it is Russia's 
obvious interests that are behind the Soviets 
new peace gestures, or whether it is another 
Soviet trick. It is plain that it is to Amer- 
ica’s interest and the free world’s interest t° 
find out by meeting with the Soviet. 

I do not know of any 4 months since v-J 
Day, beginning with the serious internal cor” 
flict in Russia evidenced by the fall of EI 
mier Malenkov, Stalin’s successor, on Pri 
February 8, in which so many significa? 
events have occurred that mark a turn in for" 
eign affairs and give the hope of avoiding * 
holocaust of a third world war. 
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These events are: Malenkov alive and not 
in prison. Few would have bet a plugged 
Nickel on that 4 months ago. The mere fact 
that Malenkov still has a job is a circum- 
Stance so singular in Soviet history as to sug- 
fest the weakening of rule by tyrants—a nec- 
sary prelude to government by the prole- 
tariat, Other important occurrences are the 
fading away of the Finnish oil tanker crisis; 
Iraq’s mutual defense treaty with Turkey; 
the unexpected defeat of communism in the 
Andhra state election in India; the Japanese 
anti-Communist election results—the first 
meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization; the West German-France and 
Italian ratification of Western European 
Union; the anti-Communist attitude of the 
Bandung Conference; Marshall Zhukov's Cor- 
Tespondence with the Overseas Club in 
Washington and President Eisenhower; cli- 
Maxed by the Austrian Peace Treaty by the 
Soviet in which it abandons its previous po- 
Sition on many major items of great im- 
Portance; the German vote in favor of re- 
armament; the Soviet abandonment of its 
belligerent Yugoslav policy for patching up 
better relations with Tito; the anti-Commu- 
nist results of the British election, and the 
Coming conference of the heads of four great 
Governments of Russia, France, England, and 
America. - 

In that 4-month period; Russia has com- 
Pletely reversed its position on both domes- 
tic and foreign matters of great import. 

Whether that about face is a genuine 
Change of policy or a mere temporary shift 
in tactics—whether it is caused by internal 
Weakness or an attempt to create weakness in 
the free countries—only time and explora- 

negotiations can tell. 

I do not think anyone, for 1 minute, feels 
that we should let down our guard or cease 
to strengthen our national defense. 

But at that, this is a rather impressive 
Series of events to occur in 4 months. We 
Must be willing to accept them at their face 
Value, at least, for the purpose of negotia- 
tions and exploration as to their full mean- 

Are all those shifts and reversals by the 

viet simply a lure to fool hapless humani- 

longing for. peace—as empty of fulfill- 
Ment as the previous Communist official 
Statements and commitments? 

Or does the fall of Malenkov on last Feb- 
Tuary 8 date the effect in the Soviet of 
Creeping doubt and fear as to the soundness 
Of the theories and doctrines of Karl Marx, 

nin, and Stalin? 

After all, Molotov is the only original Bol- 
shevik left in the Communist hierarchy that 
Pa wiling to suffer martydom for his þe- 

efs, 

The rest of the neo-Communist members 
Of the Soviet may well be undergoing the 
reaction of all dupes when they realize that 
Contrary to the teachings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, the capitalistic democracies are not 
decadent—their “innate contradictions” pre- 
dicted by Stalin do not exist—that their 
Strength and unity has increased instead of 
declined—that their standard of living has 
Steadily risen—while that of the Communist 
Countries has steadily lowered. 
= Despite all the Communist palaver about 

ommunism’s “fresh spiritual makeup” of 
snan, the naked fact remains that from the 
tart the Soviet only maintains itself in 
g wer by wholesale arrests, slave camps and 
xecutions. 

cee perhaps, the most potent factor of 
ed oi the Soviet's uneasy pause, is the rising 
gu itary influence which threatens to en- 

lf the Communist Party leadership. 

e party functionaries must know and 
that a continuation of a policy of guns 
ad of butter ultimately means a mili- 
Man on horseback. 


erefore, it is not so much the foreign 
Cy the new and growing military leader 
eves in—whoever he is—as the inevitable 
flopment of that new military dictator 
rent in the bellicose Communist im- 
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perialist planning for world conquest—that 
worries the Communist Party bosses who 
know their history. 

The quick shifting in the slave states from 
heavy industry to consumer goods—then 
shortly back to heavy industry, and now 
back to agriculture—with the usual fall of 
official heads that is historical to all tyran- 
nies’ change in policies—certainly evidences 
an uncertainty approaching the jitters 
among the Soviet hierarchy. 

So possibly we may be approaching the 
period of the fulfillment of the sacrifices, 
and the suffering, of all our servicemen of 
all wars, in their efforts to bring to all races 
everywhere Americas creed that all men are 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Memorial Day 1955, a hesitation, a pause, 
or an incipient stop, in a world traveling a 
rapid gait to destruction, 

Does it mark signs of a new frame of mind 
in the Soviet plans for world conquest that 
might mean the beginning of a glowing and 
happy period in the life of all mankind? 

Or does it mark only a temporary change 
of tactics by an impassive Soviet and no 
genuine change in its Genghis Khan objec- 
tives which ultimately mean the return of 
mankind to the caveman existence from 
which he came? 

That is the crucial—the vital question. 
We must not for a single moment relax our 
vigilance or building our military strength. 
We must be prepared to use our tremendous 
power in concert and unity with NATO and 
SEATO—as a collective force for peaceful 
conditions in the world. We must be equally 
prepared to seize every opportunity to de- 
velop real accord among all nations having 
honest intentions of shaking hands—instead 
of the mailed fist. 

I do not for one minute think that we are 
seeing the end of the cold war—as some of 
the more optimistic are hoping. I think we 


will continue to live for many years—in an 


armed camp—in a period that can neither be 
called world peace nor world war. It will 
be armed existence rather than coexistence. 
But it will be existence that may enable na- 
tions to develop mutual interests that will 
make a coexistence possible. 


Needs of Mammoth Cave National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an article written 
by Ray Gaines, the distinguished editor 
of the Park City Daily News, concerning 
the needs of Mammoth Cave National 
Park which appeared in the June 2, 1955, 
issue of the Park City Daily News, of 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

The article is as follows: 

Following a setback last year when at- 
tendance was curtailed during construction 
of a new access road, the number of visitors 
to Mammoth Cave National Park again ap- 
pears to be on the increase. 

Figures released by park officials show that 
9,269 persons passed through the park's gates 
this Memorial Day weekend in comparison 
with 8,375 during the same 3-day holiday last 
year. 

Of these thousands of visitors, however, it 
is probable that only a comparatively few 
spent the night within the park boundaries, 
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The rest either made overnight stops at 
motor courts and hotels in the park area, 
motored to other sections to spend the night 
or returned home to sleep. 

It is certain that one reason more tourists 
did not spend the night in the park itself is 
because of the inadequacy of the accommo- 
dations there. By this we refer both to the 
Gesirability of some of the existing accommo- 
Gations and to the insufficiency of accom- 
modations. 

There simply are not enough guest rooms 
at Mammoth Cave National Park to take 
care of all the tourists who would like to 
spend the night there during much of the 
summer season and some of the rooms that 
are available just aren’t of the type that 
invite a stay of several days. 

All of which is by way of taking note of 
the fact that there is one new hostelry in 
the Nation’s national park system. 

This one—the Jackson Lake Lodge—is 
situated in Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming. Completed during the past win- 
ter, it will be open for the first time during 
the upcoming tourist season there. 

The new lodge is described in a piece by 
Theodore J. Wirth in the Bulletin of the 
Louisville Automobile Club. 

The main lodge building accommodates 
only a limited number of guests, but it also 
houses dining facilities, an auditorium and 
shops, as well as a tremendous lounge with 
an 80- by 90-foot picture window which 
frames a magnificent view of the Teton 
mountain range. 

Most of the accommodations for guests are 
in cottages grouped near the main lodge. 
Altogether, some 700 guests now can be 
accommodated and plans call for this num- 
ber to be increased to 1,000 later. 

Aside from the splendid arrangement of 
guest accommodations, which we understand 
is in line with latest concept for hostelries 
of this type, one of the most interesting 
points the writer brought out pertained to 
how this new lodge was financed. 

Apparently no Federal funds were used. 
Instead, the lodge was built by the Jackson 
Lake Lodge and Transportation Co., under 
sponsorship of John D. Rockefeller. 

What a boon a similar lodge at Mammoth 
Cave would be to the nearby national park 
and all of scuthern Kentucky. 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I desire 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from Miss Elizabeth F. Haswell, 
233 Northview Road, Dayton, Ohio, on 
the fluoridation of our drinking water. 

Miss Haswell’s letter follows: 

DAYTON, OHIO, May 31, 1955. 
Hon. Roy WIER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: I wish to express my thanks to 
you again for your leadership in attempting 
to protect the Nation from the fluoridation 
of its water supplies. While in Washington 
recently I stopped in your office and spoke 
to your secretary who told me that one 
reason why the bill 2341 did not get further 
was that it was considered that fluoridation 
was a local matter since water did not travel 
in interstate commerce, I have been think- 
ing that perhaps more emphasis should have 
been made on the fact that processed foods 
from regions with artificially fluoridated 
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water contain a higher concentration of 
fluorine even than does water. I have read 
that the Beechnut Co. has installed machin- 
ery for removing fluorides in their Rochester 
plant, because they thought that the concen- 
tration in some of their foods would not 
otherwise be safe. I am wondering how 
many food processors have had the con- 
science to do likewise. 

In this connection you no doubt know 
that Mr. Bratton of the Anheuser-Busch Co., 
of St. Louis, has called attention to the 
fact that there is a law or regulation in the 
Pure Food Administration against shipping 
foods in interstate commerce which con- 
tain sodium-fluoride. I quote the following 
from the article Impact of Municipal Water 
Fluoridation on the Food and Beverage In- 
dustries, by George S. Bratton (technical 
adviser, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis) :* 

If the wet milling of corn is carried on 
with fluoridated water (1 part per million), 
it is estimated that the concentrated steep 
water would contain more than 6 parts per 
million of fluorine and the corn sirup, more 
than 5 parts per million. The starches, dex- 
trines, oil, and feeds would contain less. 


When John L. Thurston, Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, issued a statement on July 17, 1952, 
that the administration would not prosecute 
food and beverage manufacturers for ship- 
ping interstate products made with munici- 
pal fluoridated water “unless the process in- 
volves a significant concentration of fluorine 
from the water,” he did not make the wet 
corn millers feel very cheerful. The author 
also knows that the malt sirup manufac- 
turers are just as unhappy over their fate, 
because malt sirup made with fluoridated 
water may contain up to 8 parts per million 
fluorine. 

The statement of Mr. Thurston, it seems to 
me, is especially startling in view of the case 
reported by Miss Birmingham at the hear- 
ings on H. R. 2341. On page 48 of the bock 
of the hearings she reports the case of 
the U. S. v. the Commonwealth Brewing 
Co. (D. C. Mass. 1945), a case in which 
the defendant corporation was found guilty 
and fined $5,000 and the defendant per- 
sonally was also fined $5,000 and given a jail 
sentence of 6 months which was suspended 
while he was placed on probation for 3 
years. The cause for these punishments was 
the inclusion of only a tiny bit of fluorides 
in beer for a preservative (0.5 part per mil- 
lion). Now a much greater concentration is 
to be allowed in foods processed in artifi- 
cially fluoridated areas according to the 
statement reportedly made by John L. Thurs- 
ton. 

It seems to me that there is certainly a 
basis for Federal action against fluorida- 
tion. I have read that the practice of arti- 
fically fluoridating water is now forbidden 
in Sweden even on an experimental basis and 
that Switzerland and France will also not 
have it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss ELIZABETH F. HASWELL. ° 


1 Published as a part of Journal American 
Water Works Association, vol. 45, No. 4, April 
1953, p. 366. 


Proposed for Range Reseediag 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Great Falls 
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(Mont.), Tribune emphasizes the need 
for cooperative range improvements on 
our national forests: 


PROPOSED FOR RANGE RESEEDING 


The livestock industry of the intermoun- 
tain West will benefit if a congressional con- 
ference committee accepts Senate increases 
in funds for range reseeding and improve- 
ment programs. The need for an extensive 
reseeding and improvement program remains 
acute on millions of acres of public forest and 
private lands in the vast intermountain area 
of which Montana is a part. 


Originally, only $280,000 was budgeted for 
the cooperative range improvement program. 
The sum was boosted to $400,000 by the 
House of Representatives and to $700,000 by 
the Senate. The latter figure is more in line 
with Federal commitments under the coop- 
erative program formula calling for an out- 
lay of 10 cents per month per head of cattle 
and 2 cents per month per head of sheep. 


Approximately 300,000 cattle and 1 million 
sheep are grazed on the national forests of 
the intermountain region at least part of 
the year. More than 105,000 cattle and 
480,000 sheep are grazed on the national for- 
ests in Utah. 


Though expensive, the investment will pay 
out in forage yield, which can be increased 
10 to 20 times. Beef cattle grazed on re- 
seeded rangeland show tremendous gains Over 
those on other types of range. 

In addition to increasing the country’s 
meat supply and improving the economy of 
an important western industry, the na- 
tional forest range reseeding program im- 
proves and stabilizes vital watershed land. 
Members of Congress would be well advised 
to adopt the Senate’s figure for the range 
imprcvement program, the minimum amount 
needed for essential rehabilitation. 
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The item to which this editorial re- 
fers is in H. R. 5085, now in conference. 

I believe the Federal Government in its 
capacity as landlord is responsible for 
needed improvements on public property. 

The need goes far beyond the $700,000 
figure approved by the Senate. Recently, 
I asked Mr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief 
of the United States Forest Service, spe- 
cific questions about the programs of re- 
construction and maintenance of Gov- 
ernment-owned range improvements on 
national forest range lands. He replied 
in part as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1955. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN METCALF: This is in re- 
ply to your letter of March 25 requesting in- 
formation relating to programs of recon- 
struction and maintenance of Government- 
owned range improvements on national-for- 
est range lands. 

Current statistical information represent- 
ing minimum total estimated costs * * * is 
summarized in the three following tables. 
Separate estimates are shown for Montana, 
region 1, and nationwide for all Forest Serv- 
ice lands: 

1. Requirements during the next 5 years 
for reconstruction of deteriorated improve- 
ments now in critical condition. 

2. Requirements for annual heavier than 
normal maintenance of rapidly deteriorating 
improvements to being them up to standard 
during the next 5 years. 

3. Requirements after the 5-year period 
to keep presently constructed improvements 
maintained to a reasonable standard. 


1, TOTAL RECONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS DURING 5-YEAR PROGRAM 


Fences Driveways Water developments Total 
requir- 
ment 
Miles Amount Miles Amount. | Number | Amount | (amount) 
SS) Eee eee eee ES eS eee ee ed 
Montane naea esada Ea aes 1, 138 | $1,707,000 }..-......]_--.- I 554 | $311, 300 |$2, 018, 200 
Rogon T ies eieiaeo reS AA E T e N einen cee oan tt ek 661 371, 500 | 2, 203, 000 
Morest Service® J-20 0 a u 10,312 | 7, 756, 800 855 $196, 000 6,535 | 1,605,000 | 9, 557, 800 
2. ANNUAL HEAVY MAINTENANCE DURING RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
PPR IT EE SR ese ee eS PL PR A Se mt bat Saal Ld Danie? Ge ea ee 
MODE aA ALS cawetadniesan sate 1,626 | $113, 800 318 $19, 100 1, 847 $73, 900 | $206, £00 
ne Oe Re a 1, 744 122, 100 534 35, 000 2, 202 83, 100 | 245, 200 
Forest BTID eoa 20, 446 564, 700 2, 773 90, 400 13, 206 405, 800 | 1, 060, 900 
eee ee ae 
3. NORMAL ANNUAL MAINTENANCE AFTER RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
fete NaS este oe era Se a ee ae L AE A SAS ICES (RES tel eae ei eek Pies) CR Ye leat ots 
oT AE ae De OB sired iowa A 1, 626 $97, 600 318 $15, 900 1, 847 $55, 400 | $168, 900 
pS BR tn ieee IA ME 1, 744 104, 600 534 29! 200 2, 202 66,100 | 199, 900 
Forest Sers hak sasaaa 28, 300 463,400 3, 238 73, 500 13, 886 335, 100 872, 


ee ee at 


The minimum annual cost of the proposed 
5-year program and annual maintenance 


of existing improvements thereafter would 
be: 


Annual requirements for 5-year program of range facilily reconstruction and mainlenance 


Region 1 


The above estimates of needs do not in- 
clude funds for new construction; revegeta- 
tion; rodent, grasshopper, poisonous-plant 
and noxious-plant control; or other closely 
related range-improvement practices. 


Total funds | Annual 
Reconstruc- | Heavy main-| needed each | mainte 
tion tenunce year for first nance 
5 years thoreafter 

N f 
$403, 700 $206, 800 $610, 500 $168, r 
440), 600 245, 200 685, 800. 199, 000 

1, 911, 600 1, 060, 900 2, 972, 500 872, 


* * * * s 
We trust this is the information desired. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ricwarp E. McArpte, Chief- 
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The Address of Hon. Burris C. Jackson, 


General Chairman of the American 
Cotton Cengress, at Harlingen, Tex., 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
Speech of my very good friend, the Hon- 
Orable Burris C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, 
Tex., which he delivered at the annual 
Meeting of the American Cotton Con- 
ress held in Harlingen, Tex.: 

Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished 
guests, it has been my privilege for some 
years to address this congress and outline its 
theme. This year, in tribute to this remark- 
&ble valley and to its wonderful people who 
ère our hosts, we have chosen the phrase 
‘Cotton's magic valley” as our keyncte. 

But we will dwell only briefly on this term 
as it applies to this garden spot of the Rio 
Grande, because there are many among our 
hosts who are better qualified to brag about 
the valley and who will show us this magic 
Valley before this congress ends. 

Today I want you to consider with me an- 
Other yalley. I want you to view with me 
the valley of opportunity for cotton—a val- 
ley that is truly cotton's magic valley. 

This valley lies before us first, because our 
fiber is the most versatile fiber known to 
Man. Despite all research efforts of the man- 
Made fiber producers, it has been, and is 
yet, impossible to incorporate into any one 
Of them as many desirable qualities as are 
in cotton to begin with. 

This valley lies pefore us because of the 
Tevolution that is taking place in cotton— 

ause of what is happening in promotion 
and in research in all its phases from field 
to fabric. 

It lies before us, finally, in the very people 
Who are charged with cotton’s destiny and 
n the generations who will succeed them. 

ny of us are so close to cotton that we 

ve come to accept its versatility as a mat- 

of course. We do not remind ourselves 

Often enough of its amazing quality superi- 
Orities. 

We ell know that cotton is the most laun- 
Gerable of all fabrics, but have we stopped 
to consider why? Do we capitalize fully on 
the fact that it is stronger when wet than 
When dry, that it can stand vigorous agita- 
tion, high temperatures, and strong alkaline 
detergents? Do we recognize that it keeps 
“had Shape, strength at the seams and retains 
a whiteness, that it bleaches better, and 
hat it is less likely than any other fiber to 
retain stains, soil, and odors? 

i And launderability is just one of the many 
quherent qualities which make up this magic 
Abas of opportunity for cotton. Cotton has 

Tength and stretch stability—it can be 
eit e shrink resistant and can be constructed 

her to stretch or resist stretching. 
b Cotton fabrics, more than any other, com- 
ca © an excellent high absorptive rate and 
l Pacity with ability to dry relatively quick- 
a Considering the tremendous quantity of 

ter they can hold. Cotton's absorbency 
con its ready passage of water vapor which 
ap tributes so much to comfort in wearing 

Parel, 
any of us give little thought to cotton’s 
mak ty of warmth. Yet it is possible to 
With, garments using flannel inner linings 

an outer shell of light-weight wind- 


ad 
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and water-resistant fabric. These provide 
excellent warmth as well as great durability 
under conditions of severe usage. 

Conversely, cotton is unexcelled in its 
quality of coolness. Cottons—sheer and 
porous for summer comfort—are yet strong 
enough to meet the demands of active wear. 

Cotton is more comfortable because it 
isn't sticky or clammy like synthetic fibers 
or doesn’t scratch like wool. It is free from 
static charges which—in the case of other 
fibers—provide unpleasant electrical shocks 
and cause clothing to cling unbecomingly. 

We could enumerate other characteristics 
in which our cotton excels—important ones 
such as durability, resistance to heat, and its 
color fastness and adaptability to dyes. 

But there is little need to remind those of 
you who are scientists of the overwhelming 
quality superiority that naturally lies in cot- 
ton. Here is the first big area in the valley 
of opportunity for cotton. 

The second landmark in cotton's magic 
valley is the revolution that is taking place 
in cotton. Again, we are so close to some of 
its developments that we have come to re- 
gard them as commonplace; yet, in the span 
of just a few years, we have seen the pattern 
of cotton production change completely. 
In every phase—beginning with improve- 
ment of cotton varieties through breeding, 
and carrying through processing, manufac- 
turing and marketing—efficiency has been 
stepped up remarkably and quality has been 
improved. 

What has happened right here in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley is a dramatic ex- 
ample. Just the other day it was my pleas- 
ure to read an article in the Monsanto 
magazine. It described how the valley 
turned to cotton after the disastrous freeze 
of the 1951-52 season almost destroyed the 
citrus industry—how long rows of cotton 
replaced the fruit trees and a crop of 632,000 
bales was produced. And today cotton re- 
mains your biggest cash crop—last year’s 
production of over 400,000 bales bringing 
some $80 million to this area. 

The story emphasizes that this would not 
have been possible without the fruits of 
modern research—irrigation for life-giving 
moisture; chemicals to kill insects, weeds, an 
diseases; fertilizer for high yields; and ma- 
chines which have made it possible to reduce 
the labor requirements for a bale of cotton 
from about 155 hours to only 10 hours. 

The past 20 years have brought about such 
new developments as the mechanical cotton 
picker, defoliation, chemical weed control, 
flame cultivation, organic insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and gins which can efficiently process 
rough-harvested cotton. 

In this period, too, we have noted the 
virtual disappearance of the mule from the 
cottonfield. Millions of acres formerly re- 
quired for raising livestock feed have been 
released to grow crops of food and fiber 
for mankind. Multiple-row tractor-powered 
equipment, airplane application of agricul- 
tural chemicals, techniques such as hill drop- 
ping and cross cultivation—all are innova- 
tions within the lifetime of nearly every 
person in this room. 

During the period from 1936 through 1940, 
our yields averaged 239 pounds of cotton 
per acre. For the past 5 years yields have 
averaged 297 pounds of cotton per acre, and 
last year’s 341 pounds set an all-time record, 
We have every reason to believe this trend 
will continue. 

At the same time, some wonderful things 
have been happening to the quality of our 
fiber and to the products made from it. 

Twenty-five years ago growers used some 
500 cotton varieties—many of them inferior 
and far away from the breeder. By 1952 this 
number had been cut to 28. More impor- 
tant, about 90 percent of the acreage was 
planted to the 10 leading varieties. This 
means most of our acreage today is being 
planted to well-adapted, high-yielding varie- 
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ties that are close enough to the breeder to 
retain their desirable characteristics. 

In the 10-year period from 1941 to 1951 
the average length of cotton fibers was in- 
creased a sixteenth of an inch. In the late 
thirties and early forties a good-quality cot- 
ton was expected to have a fiber strength of 
70,000 to 75,000 pounds per square inch. To- 
day, fiber strengths of 80,000 to 90,000 pounds 
per square inch are common. Breeders have 
some experimental cottons with strengths of 
from 125,000 to 135,000 pounds per square 
inch. These will become available when 
yield and other qualities have been improved 
to the needed level. 

A . dramatic example of what can be 
achieved through plant breeding is evi- 
enced in the development of Pima S-1, a 
cotton that is equal to Egyptian Karnak in 
quality, and with a yield that enables this 
country to compete with Egyptian-grown 
cotton. 

Looking at another side of the quality- 
improvement picture, we find that through 
chemical finishing, cotton can be made re- 
sistant to soil, wrinkling, mildew, and flame. 
It can be made water repellent. Treated cot- 
tons take on a variety of embossed, glazed, 
and sculptured textures, opening up new 
horizons for the dress designer. * 

With special finishes, one kind of cotton 
print cloth can be transformed into any 
1 of at least 20 different kinds of effects— 
pique, taffeta, crepe, plisse, and many others. 

Yes, we have made some wonderful prog- 
ress in increasing our efficiency in growing, 
processing, marketing, and manufacturing 
cotton and in improving its quality. But 
there is another significant phase of this 
revolution. I’m speaking of the unnaral- 
leled popularity that cotton enjoys today in 
the market place. 

We firmly believe our industry organiza- 
tion, the National Cotton Council, has been 
the greatest single force in bringing this 
about. When the council was organized 
back in 1939, it recognized that the job of 
selling cotton was just like the job of sell- 
ing anything else. Customers would choose 
cotton if it offered the best value and if 
their attention was directed to it through 
promotion. 

One of the council’s first efforts was di- 
rected toward the Nation’s top designers. It 
sold them on the remarkable improvements 
that were being made in cotton. The coun- 
cil knew that in capturing this high-style 
market it could generate interest in cotton 
in all price ranges of women’s apparel and 
in household furnishings as well. 

It was extremely satisfying to me, there- 
fore, when I picked up my copy of Time 
magazine a few weeks ago and saw the pic- 
ture of one of these designers on the cover— 
a designer who has long been a friend of cot- 
ton and who, in fact, once headed the board 
of judges in one of our Maid of Cotton con- 
tests. 

This designer—Claire McCardell—is cred- 
ited with a new trend in fashion, a trend 
that is termed the American look. It is best 
described in one of the paragraphs of the 
Time cover story which read something like 
this: 

“At Manhattan's Lord & Taylor, a young 
housewife twisted in front of a three-way 
mirror, inspecting a cotton dress. ‘Just 
what I want,’ she said. ‘Smart, you know, 
but casual’.” 

Claire McCardell says clothes should be 
made to be worn in comfort, and only com- 
fort can create sense-making style. The 
Time story points out “that the demand 
for casual clothes has been a mainstay 
of the vast and complex fashion business. 
It is a risky business, yet all over the Nation 
upward of 14,500 women’s apparel manu- 
facturers are taking the risk. They employ 
about 450,000 people and turn out about 86 
billion worth of goods a year.” 

To me, this story has powerful signifi- 
cance for cotton. What fabric best measures 
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up to the American look—a look that de- 
mands comfort, versatility, and value along 
with high style? I do not have to answer 
that question for you. It has already been 
answered in the beginning of this speech. 

This is just one example of the results 
that have been accomplished through a con- 
tinuing, hard-hitting campaign to sell the 
versatility of cotton to the consumers of 
America. 

Since 1947, cotton has gained more than 
300,000 bales in the women’s wear market. 
Cotton’s share of the market has increased 
from about 23 percent to over 35 percent. 
Cotton has met its competitors in this most 
prized of all markets and turned them back. 
While it was registering a gain of better than 
300,000 bales, its competitors lost more than 
150,000 bales. 

Today cotton, besides rayon—its major 
competitor—faces orlon, nylon, dacron, 
dynel, acrilan, saran, vicara, fiberglas, and 
paper. The capacity of the Nation’s syn- 
thetic plants is more than five times as much 
as it was back in 1939. The research and 
promotion programs of the synthetic pro- 
ducers are many times greater than those 
which disturbed us back in the thirties. 

In the face of all this, cotton’s total do- 
mestic market has not declined. It has ex- 
panded by 50 percent. In the late thirties 
it was averaging around 6 million bales per 
year. In the last 5 years, it has averaged 
around 9 million bales. 

So we see that there has truly been a rev- 
olution in cotton. It has maintained its 
strength in the face of the stiffest kind of 
competition. This strength is a landmark 
in our magic valley—the magic valley of 
opportunity for cotton. 

Our cotton industry is a big one. More 
than 12 million people depend on cotton for 
a livelihood. Today, however, there is a 
unity of purpose among cotton’s people that 
few would have visualized 15 years ago. We 
have an unswerving faith in our product and 
are working intelligently and unceasingly to 
improve and promote it. You who are at- 
tending this meeting are among the leaders 
in this task, and as such are a part of this 
bright area of the valley of opportunity for 
cotton. Your brains, your energy, and your 
enthusiasm are its guideposts. > 

We are reminded of Moses who was led 
to the mountain top to view the promised 
land for which he so long had labored—a 
valley in which he was never destined to set 
foot. 

“And he gave Joshua a charge, and said, 
Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt 
bring the children of Israel into the land 
which I sware unto them.” 

We have come a long way to reach this 
valley of opportunity for cotton—have 
crossed some mighty rivers and scaled some 
stubborn peaks. Now this new land lies 
before us. But to claim it we must be strong 
and of good courage. That is our challenge 
to you as we stand before cotton’s magic 
valley of opportunity. 


The Work of the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of the Goverment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I include therein a copy of 
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an address made by former President 
Herbert Hoover on Thursday evening, 
May 19, 1955, before the national in- 
dustrial conference board and over a 
national radio hookup entitled, “The 
Work of the Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Government”: 

Your committee of this conference toward 
better government asked me to review the 
work of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
up to now. 

I wish to read you three passages from 
the revised edition of Aesop’s Fables. 

Once upon a time complications happened 
in the government and the young doctors 
were called in. They gave all the verbal 
injections for the viruses and the verbal 
antibiotics for balancing the budget. Yet 
the budget did not balance. So, the old 
family doctor was called in for consultation. 
He thumped about a bit and came up with 
an idea. He said, take two antiwaste pills 
every morning and night. 

But the patients all moaned and said, 
“But, Doctor, that will destroy our morale.” 

The second fable is: 

One upon a time a mere citizen-reformer 
tried to quickly reform a political mind. 
But, he said, “You don’t know the art of 
being a reformer. Reforms begin after the 
next election.” 

The third fable is: 

Once upon a time the Commission on 
Reorganization of the Government said 
some restraining words affecting 1 of the 
1,000 pressure groups represented in Wash- 
ington. That pressure group said, “We 
deeply respect your words. But it is only 
the other 999 pressure groups that are badly 
in need of reform and we will help you.” 
They said our appropriations are very neces- 
sary. Our Commission opined that they 
could spell the words “very necessary” with 
less than nine ciphers attached to it. Their 
reply was, “Our spelling is absolutely neces- 
sary to save the Republic.” 
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This is the nth-plus-1 Commission on Re- 
organization of the Government in which I 
have participated in 33 years. Most of such 
Commissions have been set up by Presidents 
hopeful that the Congress would listen to the 
words of wisdom. 

In time Congress also became annoyed and 
concluded to express itself. The preamble 
of the law establishing the Commission, over 
which I presided 5 years ago and again today 
are much alike. This one says: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote economy, efficiency, and 
improved service in the transaction of the 
public business in the departments, bureaus, 
agencies, boards, commissions, offices, inde- 
pendent establishments, instrumentalities of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
Ment. FS 94 

They obviously did not wish to leave out 
anybody in the executive branch. Then 
with a certain air of suspicion, it instructs 
the Commission as to what it must deal 
with: 


“Eliminating duplication and overlapping 
of services, activities, and functions; 

“Consolidating services, activities, 
functions of a similar nature; 

“Abolishing services, activities, and func- 
tions not necessary to the efficient conduct 
of Government; 

“Eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions, and activities which are competitive 
with private enterprise. * * *” 

That last line about Government competi- 
tive enterprises came back to roost in a re- 
port last Monday. 

The Commission of 5 years ago was for 
various reasons unable to deal with policy 
questions. The authority of this present 


and 
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Commission is, however, wide open. This 
law says: 

“The Commission may propose such con- 
stitutional amendments, legislative enact- 
ments and administrative actions as in its 
judgment are necessary to carry out its rec- 
ommendations.” 

But lest you become frightened, I may dis- 
close to you that we do not intend to toy 
with the Constitution of the United States. 

Also, if you will sometime read the whole 
law, you will find that the Congress did not 
want our forces turned loose upon them for 
they state that we should look into all agen- 
cies “except the Judiciary and the Con- 
gress.” 

This law also contains a new authority 
absent from the last Commission’s law. It 
says, “the Commission * * * may subpena 
witnesses and documents and administer 
oaths.” And this applies not only to the 
public, but to Government Officials. I pre- 
sume this all means we can report inaccu- 
racies to the Attorney General. 

Just to relieve your minds, we have re- 
frained from that form of publicity. 


ORGANIZING THE WORK 


Under the more limited authorities of the 
first Commission of 5 years ago, we restricted 
our efforts to straightening out the structure 
of the executive branch, its housekeeping and 
the removal of roadblocks to self-reform. 
That job of repairs was big enough to take 
2 years of labor at that time. 

Because of the many problems settled by 
the Commission of 5 years ago, and because 
of the wider demands and wider authority 
from the Congress this time, this present 
Commission undertook a different approach 
to the problem. This time we mostly or- 
ganized our investigation and our recom- 
mendations not department by department, 
but along functional lines straight across 
the whole of the executive front. 

In making this straight-across functional 
investigation, we, for instance, examined and 
reported upon and made recommendations 
in 1 document as to the parts of 71 agencies 
which give medical aid and as to the 104 
agencies, parts of which make loans, guar- 
anties and insurance. 

This is no trivial job. There are about 
1,400 different agencies in the Government 
spending $63 billions a year. To do the job, 
I scarcely need to tell you that we set up 
some 20 task forces, many of whose leaders 
are speaking before your sessions. Moré 
than 400 leading executives and professional 
men have joined in this work. All of them 
are men of distinguished experience in the 
task for which they were chosen. They have 
served devotedly during the last 20 months 
at great personal sacrifice. The Nation owes 
them a great debt of gratitude. 

Last Monday, after some 18 months of hard 
work, we got around to that remark in thé 
law about elimination of those functions 
which are competitive with private enter- 
prises. You may have noted that we found 
them in many agencies of the Government. 

There appear to be somewhere betwee? 
2,000 and 3,000 of them. We have not had 
the time to dissect all of them. 

When we came to look into the history 
of these Government business enterprises, 
we found most of them were created in wars 
and emergencies for some special need 
task. But when the task was complete@ 
each had aboard it an empire-seeking ÞU- 
reaucracy and a large pressure group which 
benefited from it. With these high inspira” 
tions, they developed an extraordinary 1027 
gevity. One of them lasted 36 years and 108 
money nearly every year. Some of thes? 
enterprises are necessary; some are noncom- 
petitive. 

Many of them in their accounts claim they 
earn a profit and are, therefore, a benevole? 
institution. But all of them are exemp 
from Federal taxes. Very few of them P* 
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any interest or amortization of the capital 

e Government had invested in them. And 
Many of them do not include overhead per- 
SOnne] in their expenditures, or pensions and 
Other “fringe benefits.” Also, they do not 
Mention the increased taxes the Government 
Would receive if the business were done by 
Private enterprise. Naturally, they are joy- 
Ous in the demonstration of their great ca- 
Pacity to compete with private enterprise. 
Our Commission made the remark that this 
Was a strange proceeding in a Government 
Pledged to fair competition. 

a few cases, having no hope of com- 
Pletely recovering our national philosophy of 
e, we recommended that the Government 
Competitor at least be put on a self-support- 
is so as to pay his own expenses. The 
Wails of those agencies and the pressure 
8Toups have spread across the land with an 
accompaniment of impolite remarks. 

The loss is not wholly the taxpayers’ 
Money. It is also a loss by injury to the 
Vitality of the private enterprise system. It 
is a destruction of freedoms. 

Initiative, ingenuity, and invention seldom 
Come from Government business enterprises. 

€se qualities are not stimulated by their 
form of accounting and the open doors of 
the United States Treasury. 

Aside from maintaining an economic sys- 

of free enterprise which has produced 

e highest standard of living in all the his- 

of mankind, this system has amply 
Proved its virility in national defense. It 
Provided the inventiveness and the produc- 
tivity which, second only to the valor of our 
Officers and men, won for us both World War 
land World War II. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


As an example of one of these functional 

sections of the Government and what 

Can be done about it, I may recite an experi- 

Ment of one of our task forces. It belongs 

Our department of “the birth control of 

uments.” You no doubt have heard from 

& number of the 4,700 different varieties of 

Questionnaires the Government sends each 

Year to the commercial world and also to 
Confuse plain people. 

Our energetic task force on paperwork 
agement in part I of their report made 
mmendations that would have $250 mil- 

lion a year. In part II of their report they 
Telate an experiment. They set up 29 com- 
ttees in various business groups and se- 
Cured their views on what could be done 
Simplify Government questionnaires and 


Still give the Government the information it- 


Must have. With these constructive sugges- 
ns, our task force members, as a catalyst, 
TOught these industrial committees into 
etings with 32 different Government agen- 
x concerned. These meetings have al- 
ĉady brought about simplifications which 
the task force states will save the Govern- 
Ment over $5 million a year; and save those 
; dustries over $10 million a year. We do not 
peard that $15 million as revolutionary, but 
= is 6 times the cost of this whole Commis- 
on work. 
Having proved its case, the task force sug- 
ts that there is room for this catalytic 
totton in the 4,000 forms and reports that 
ey did not examine and a few hundred mil- 
erp More savings. We are recommending 
at the Government set up a catalyst that 
Orks 365 days a year, less holidays. 
ies Commission has completed and pub- 
Sign reports on nine of these functional 
SS-sections of the executive branch. You 
ona receive § more within the next 3 weeks 
there are several more in the mill. 
© recommendations in our reports are of 
Sorts. One is: Recommendations or sug- 
ions to the administrative agencies which 
than Carried out within their present au- 
to rhage The other is: Recommendations 
frst ngress for legislation. There are in the 
9 reports about 250 administrative sug- 


two 
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gestions or recommendations. Many of these. 


have already been adopted. The points for 
legislative action are about 170 in number. 
It does not mean 170 bills to be passed. 
Possibly nine bills would cover these points. 
Some have already been introduced, and 
more are to follow. 

Now, to improve your higher learning as to 
civil government you can buy these reports 
from the Public Printer at prices varying 
around 45 cents each. Just to indicate that 
they are not expensive, I may tell you that 
the annual budget documents will cost you 
about $6.75. It is no doubt a romantic docu- 
ment. But it weighs 5 pounds and is set up 
by the printer in such a way that you cannot 
read it in bed. 

We believe our reports also relate strange 
things but we have had them set up by the 
Public Printer in pocket form for your 
easier homework. As a matter of fact, you 
can buy the whole lot so far published for 
less than a high-class novel, and they are a 
better sleeping pill, provided they do not 
raise your temperature. 

Our job is to search out the systems of or- 
ganization and administration which need 
repairs. Some of the ways of managing were 
good enough before the Government multi- 
plied its size about 14 times in 25 years. 
Some of these faulty systems are due to ob- 
solete legislation. Some are due to the sacro- 
sanct character of bureaucratic empires. 
Some are due to the pressure groups that 
profit from the presesnt setup. Some of these 
systems are due to the primary human emo- 
tion of resentment to being waked up. 

The problems we deal with are mostly 
beyond the remedy of any single officials. 
And I may say at once that most of the re- 
sponsible officials in our Government are 
dedicated and able men and women who are 
themselves struggling to unwind these tan- 
gles. 

In demonstrating the weaknesses of cer- 
tain systems of organization, we, in order to 
prove it, occasionally presented a “horrid 
example” of what is happening. Here is 
where we depart from abstract discussion 
into the world of furious protest. They make 
an unfavorable impression on pressure 
groups and some agencies. So far at least 
we have not replied to their remarks. That 
may come later. 

Our job is to find ways of saving money. 
I may tell you that in the reports which 
we will have completed in the next few days, 
our separate task forces estimate that an 
aggregate of $6 billion of savings could be 
made to the taxpayer. And beyond that 
there could be returned to the Treasury 
about $7 billion of money which could be 
provided otherwise. And there are still more 
to come. 

I may emphasize that when we talk about 
savings, we talk about the elimination of 
waste and not the strangulation of either 
our defense or the stifling of public wel- 
fare. 

Our Commisison is not always unani- 
mous, but when you get a recommendation 
it is usually by a large majority. Nobody 
can expect that the 12 serious and eminent 
men of this Commission will always agree 
about everything. 

At the time the Commission of 5 years 
ago finished its work, loud cries went up 
from most of the buildings of Washington. 
There was a barbershop blues incorporating 
such words as “Your figures are wrong.” 
“You are ignorant. You are unrealistic.” 
“You are reactionaries. You are radical. 
You seek to destroy the foundations of the 
Republic.” 

The chorus was: “It must never come to 
pass.” 

Yet 5 years later 70 percent of those 
recommendations had been adopted and 
great consequences in more efficient and 
more economical government have flowed 
from them. 
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I am confident that the pressure of 
American commonsense will secure 70 per- 
cent of our present recommendations in the 
next 5 years. 

We have received extraordinary support 
from the press of the Nation. An analysis 
of a mass of editorials clipped from news- 
papers from over all parts of the country 
shows well over 90 percent favorable as 
against under 10 percent of brickbats. Some 
of the brickbats come from the business 
world. 

There is an overall purpose in this work 
far above the chatter of upset persons. 
The Republic is beset by many dangers, 
There is one danger within our power to con- 
trol. That is the waste which brings in its 
train our unbalanced budgets. And as sure 
as the sun sets, continued deficits will bring 
decreased purchasing power of wages, sal- 
aries, and income with all the tumults of 
striving of groups to protect themselves. 

Our job is to show a safe road to a bale 
anced budget. And this is no trivial job. 
Its accomplishment is vital to every cottage 
in this land. 

But over and above even that, many of 
these reports spell out ways to strengthen 
the foundations of the Republic. 


Suns, and Skies, and Clouds of June 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 4, 
1955: 

SUNS, AND SKIES, AND CLOUDS OF JUNE 


Once more the earthly planet in its jour- 
ney around the sun is approaching that 
wonder of the summer solstice—that season 
when long lines of boys and girls troop out 
of high school and college, newly aware that 
the magic word “commencement” means 
what it says. 

We are moved to join invisibly the lumi- 
nous company of very important and almost 
important persons upon the palm-decked 
platforms and add our few words of counsel 
to the millions that are being spoken. 

Young men and women, boys and girls: 
The times are just as tremendous, the latent 
problems just as great. But you face a some- 
what brighter world than did your precur- 
sors, the emerging academic generations of 
the past 8 years. 

For one thing, and in a frankly narrow 
vein, you are the smallest class in several 
years—and for unknown years to come—to 
descend upon the colleges and upon the wel- 
coming workaday world. And welcoming it 
surely is. For business is humming, and 
“short” and “insufficient” are the adjectives 
applied by statisticians to the supply of 
workers to fill the jobs. And as for the 
colleges—they will be seeking somewhat less 
frantically for beds in which to sleep you 
and for chairs in which to teach you. 


In short, the competition by you is lessened 
and the competition for you has height- 
ened—a phenomenon as fraught with ulti- 
mate dangers as it is with immediate daises. 
No one as yet has discovered a formula for 
a perpetual boom, 

To you who are entering college (for whom 
this is still a choice), and to you who are 
leaving (for whom it is a “fait accompli”), 
let us say that for his immediate future the 
technically trained has the inside track. But 
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in the long run? A puzzled father was over- 
heard recently. His son preferred liberal 
arts to engineering. “An A. B. is fine,” he 
moaned, “but where do you go from there?” 

Where? A personnel expert quoted by 
Fortune magazine says, “The man with the 
A. B. degree often ends up being the presi- 
dent.” 

The world looks a bit brighter in other 
ways, too, Granted willingly that interna- 
tional communism has changed its tactics, 
not its goals—those new tactics allow more 
room for reason, instead of force to get in 
its work. And at home true Americanism 
has found its voice. Not only have Ameri- 
cans become aware that the Communist con- 
spiracy has been a peril and not a myth. 
They have also come to realize that it is a 
conquerable peril and that they need not 
destroy their freedom with one hand while 
they try to protect it with the other. You 
breathe a clearer, purer air today. 

But these things do not merely happen. 
Progress in human affairs is not self-ener- 
gizing and automatic. Your parents’ tax 
dollars fought off misery-invited communism 
in Greece; boys you know turned back ag- 
gression in Korea, and statesmen you know 
about risked their futures in ordering them 
to do it; courageous people you have read 
about risked their reputations speaking out 
for decency despite the demagogues. 

You are, indeed, the happy class of 1955. 
Now, hold tight your diplomas and get going! 


A Bill To Amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement: 

Representative Roy W. Weir, Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor, of the Third District in the 
State of Minnesota, introduced in the House 
of Representatives today a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to include the em- 
ployees of large interstate retail chain stores 
and department stores. 

{In introducing the bill, he said: “The 
proposed amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would remove one of the great 
inequities and injustices under the present 
act. The amendment would not apply to 
small corner grocery or drug stores or to 
similar retail establishments not doing an 
interstate business but engaged solely in 
local retailing. Neither does it apply to 
small department stores nor to small chain 
stores which do little interstate business. 
Furthermore, the amendment would enable 
these small retail outlets to complete more 
effectively with the larger ones which would 
be covered by the amendment. 


“If the amendment which I have intro- 
duced today should become law, every em- 
ployer who has more than five retail es- 
stablishments doing interstate business, or 
having one or more retail establishments in 
such business with a total annual volume of 
sales of over $500,000, would have to pay the 
minimum wage prescribed by the statute. 
At the present time, the law provides for a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. An 
employer covered by the amendment would 
also have to pay time and one-haif for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 in any work- 
week or in excess of 8 hours in any one 
working day.” 
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Representative Wier went on to say: 
“There are approximately 5.7-million em- 
ployees working in retail establishments in 
the United States, representing about 15 
percent of the total nonagricultural em- 
ployment in the country and constitute a 
part of the employment force which should 
not be discriminated against under the Fed- 
eral wage-hour law.” 

The proposed amendment would cover 
some 1.7-million employees in the interstate 
retail store industry, including variety store 
chains which employ about 71 percent of all 
variety store workers. The largest of these 
is the F. W. Woolworth Co. with 1,834 stores 
and 95,000 employees, being about one- 
fourth of all variety store employees. 

The A. & P. Tea Co. has some 4,600 stores 
with an annual volume of sales of about $4,- 
billion. Safeway Stores, Inc., has 1,849 
stores; employs about 40,000, while the 
Kroger Co. with 1,644 stores has some 30,000 
employees. S. S. Kresge Co. with 681 stores 
employs about 35,000; W. T. Grant has 500 
stores and works 23,000 people, while J. J. 
Newberry with 476 stores normally hires 32,- 
000 individuals. 

Department store and mail order chains 
account for about 37 percent of all depart- 
ment store employment. In this field, there 
is the J. C. Penny Co. (1,647 stores; 56,000 
employees, annual sales volume in excess of 
$1.1 billion), Sears, Roebuck & Co., 699 stores; 
120,000 employees, annual sales volume of 
about $3 billion), Montgomery Ward (568 
stores; 53,000 employees), Marshall Field Co., 
(8 stores, 20,000 workers), R. H. Macy (26 
stores, 24,000 employees), Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., has about 34 stores and 
25,000 employees in subsidiaries, such as 
Bloomingdale Bros., New York City; Filene’s 
Boston, and Fedway Stores of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California. The Allied Stores 
Corp. has about 73 outlets with 28,000 em- 
ployees in Massachusetts, California, Texas, 
New York, and New Jersey. 

“The number of employees working in re- 
tail chain drug stores,” said Representative 
Wier, “runs into many thousands in such 
chains as United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., 
Peoples Drug Stores, and the Rexall Co., while 
clothing specialty stores, like Bond’s and 
Lerner’s, have more than 10,000 employees. 

“This amendment will have little effect 
upon the total wage bill and profits of these 
large interstate retail businesses, since the 
number of employees (who are paid less than 
the present legal minimum of 75 cents an 
hour) is only about 85,000 or 5 per cent of 
the total number of their employees. In 
1948, for instance, the total payroll for such 
stores equaled only 12 percent of total sales. 
Similar percentages ranged from a low of 8 
percent, for retail good stores, to a high of 
19 percent for retail furnishings and appli- 
ance stores. 

“In the United States there are about 1.4 
million retail establishments which employ 
some 5.7 million people, but only 37,000, less 
than 3 percent, are of the chain or multi- 
State type. This 3 percent represents about 
two-fifths of the total retail employment. 
It is estimated,” said Representative WIER, 
“that as of September 1953, less than 3 per- 
cent of the country’s retail outlets had a 
total volume of sales in excess of $500,000, 
but this same 3 percent employed almost 50 
percent of all retail people in the country.” 


Representative Wier further pointed out 
that, “this amendment has full support and 
sponsorship of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, AFL, which is the largest 
and oldest union in America devoted ex- 
clusively to improving the working conditions 
of retail store employees.” : 

He said, “I am going to do everything with- 
in my power to secure the passage of the 
amendment that I have introduced today to 
raise the standard of living of the lowest 
paid group of workers in the country.” 


‘experts haven’t been doing so well. 
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Taking Bearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered last Saturday, June 4, by the 
Honorable James A. McConnell, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture for Agricul- 
tural Stabilization, before the American 
Cotton Congress, Harlingen, Tex. 

Mr. McConnell is one of the ablest men 
in Government. He has taken the lead 
in working out a sensible cotton export 
program. His speech should be widely 
read. Itis one of the soundest and finest 
ever delivered on the cotton question. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

TAKING BEARINGS 


(Remarks by James A. McConnell, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Agricultural 
Stabilization, at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Congress, Harlingen, Tex., Jun? 
4, 1955) 


I cannot honestly say that it is a pleasure 
for me to address this meeting today. I® 
fact, I—a novice in cotton—can think of no 
excuse for appearing before this distin- 
guished group, except that I said yes in # 
moment of weakness. 

Regardless, it is a great honor to be in- 
vited to attend your conference. It is just 
that. discussing cotton policy, when some 
of the important answers are not yet knowns 
is a tough assignment. 

Under no stretch of the imagination do I 
presume to be a cotton expert, nnd I have nO 
license to address you as such. On the other 
hand, looking at the cotton situation thé 
Per- 
haps under the circumstances I can speak 
with humility as a layman. 

While I am not an expert on cotton, I 
have spent more than 35 years in the com- 
modity markets—both buying and selling. 
And never in all my experience have I see”? 
a situation where, when you have something 
to sell, you announce a year or so in ad- 
vance that you will not meet your com“ 
petition. 

But that is just what we have been doing 
for several years with our cotton, setting 
a point below which we will not sell a? 
thus letting the competition run rampan 
against us, both in selling and in productio®- 

They have known what to do all righ* 
Foreign cotton acreage is expanding at O 
expense. The use of synthetics has bee? 
increasing, again at the expense of cotto® 

I have already stated that we don’t hav 
all the answers, but let's do a little job 
“taking bearings.” We can have a good 1 
at the serious surplus situation of the wr? t 
grades of cotton on one hand, and the defici 
of acreage for farmers on the other. t 

First, let's take bearings on our presets 
cotton policy. Where has it led us with an 
rigid support features and its rigid exp 
sales prices, geared to the support level? is 

It seems certain that if we continue pmo 
policy we will continue to give up histor a 
American markets to increased forelge 
growths. You know the story better aay i 
and I need not cite a lot of statistics. 
factual comparison will show what's BP” 
pened. ttle 

Foreign cotton acreage averaged & li 
under 40 million in the 5 years from 
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through 1949. It jumped to an average of 
More than 56 million acres from 1950 through 
1954—with the total going above 60 million 
in 1954. Part of this, of course, was due to 
Postwar recovery. In contrast, United States 
acreage went down around 7 million acres 
between 1953 and 1955. 

Again, as we hold up prices and limit 
Market supplies, substitutes take over a 
larger and larger share of the potential out- 
lets for cotton. It is estimated that world 
Consumption of synthetics last year was the 
€quivaient of about 10 million bales of cot- 
ton, of which about 3.5 million bales was 
the United States portion. Synthetics and 
Other competitors have expanded and will 
Continue to do so in a situation where the 
Cotton program holds an umbrella over the 
entire market. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation will 
Probably have around 8 million bales in in- 
Ventory when it takes over 1953 loan stocks 
this summer, and 1954 loan stocks later in 
the year. Our past policy still in effect will 
insure a continuation of heavy government 
holdings, unless we continue to cut acreage 
With all its attendant evils. I judge that 
No one seriously thinks we can travel further 
in this direction. 

Now let's take our bearings on an ex- 
tremely important factor in the whole situa- 
tion. I refer to the “cotton” Congress in 
Washington. It writes the laws which con- 
trol our cotton programs. 

Here we see definite indications of un- 
Gerstanding and a courageous facing up to 
the realities of the situations. Senators and 

presentatives have been speaking out, 
Some of them very boldly, on the basic issues. 
They are calling attention to the vital neces- 
Sity of recapturing our export position, as 
Well as realistically serving our domestic out- 
lets for cotton. They see the great danger 

drastically reduced cotton acreage. And 
they recognize the need for better balance 
and more flexibility in both price support 
and export programs, so that American cot- 
ton can move in the market. 

While we are talking about the Congress, 
let's take some bearings on the law itself— 
the legislation which controls the operation 
of our cotton programs. 

The first thing we find here is that the 
Present legislation tends to freeze cotton 
Price supports at the maximum 90 percent 
of parity. Even under the Agricultural Act 
Of 1954, provisions of legislation serve to hold 
Cotton supports at the top of the flexible 
Tange. Under the formula of the legisla- 
tion, production controls take effect before 
any price adjustment. In fact, under 
Present legislation, it is not likely that cot- 
ton price supports would drop materially 

low the 90 percent top under any probable 
Conditions in the foreseeable future. 

The shift to the new or modernized parity 
Ormula, scheduled to take effect for the 
1956 crop, will bring a slight adjustment. 

rience has certainly shown us that a 
Tigid support level—regardless of its value 
83 a temporary expedient to meet a current 
®mergency—can lead to more real trouble if 
Continued on an indefinite basis. 


} There is another problem in the present 
€gislation which leads to unbalanced pric- 
ng and resultant troubles. I refer to the 
Present law requiring the use of Middling 
ʻ& as the hinge of the price-support program. 
„Tt is generally recognized that Middling 
a -inch has not for many years been a rep- 
toe ntative quality for American upland cot- 
oa The situation is very different than it 
as when that quality was adopted as the 
ain” Development of improved varieties 
Nd other factors have resulted in a marked 
k Crease in average staple lengths. The mar- 
et calls for less of the shorter lengths and 

re of the others. 
obe. & consequence of sticking to this 
ley lete formula, the average price support 
el for all cotton is thrown out of balance. 
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The situation also serves to encourage pro- 
duction of shorter staple lengths—much of 
whcih, for lack of market demand, finds its 
way eventually into CCC stocks. Changing 
to a more representative base would bring 
premiums and discounts more in line with 
the true value of the cotton. Desirable ad- 
justments could be made in support rates 
for various qualities. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 16 years 
ago changed to Middling 1%j.4’’ as the base 
for futures trading. Its board of governors 
has recently recommended a current change 
to Middling 1’’—again in recognition of 
changing conditions. 

A comparable change in the cotton price- 
support law would certainly seem to be a step 
in the right direction. 

I have already mentioned the fact that, 
under present legislative provisions, it is not 
likely that cotton price supports will drop 
much below the 90-percent maximum—no 
matter how great the need might be for 
changes to permit needed adjustments. The 
support formula as now written sets a sup- 
ply level 8 percent above the determined 
normal supply before any adjustments in the 
support level can begin to take effect. 

The program as now operated under the 
present legislation virtually sets a price level 
for all CCC sales—both domestic and ex- 
port—at the “105 percent of support” level 
which legally governs the minimum price for 
all domestic sales. If we sell cotton abroad 
below the domestic price, and make no other 
changes, we will drive some United States 
cotton manufacturers out of business. Our 
textile men would be at a serious disad- 
vantage in competing for foreign sales, and 
they would need special protection against 
imports of competing manufactured goods, 
made from cheaper American cotton than is 
available to them. 

We must not forget that the American 
cotton mill is the best customer the Ameri- 
can cotton farmer has. Therefore, in any 
cotton-export program, we have to bear in 
mind the effect of such a program on the 
domestic textile industry, which buys about 
9 million bales of United States cotton and 
exports the equivalent of about 700,000 
bales. This is just another of the serious 
problems we face in trying to work out sound 
answers for cotton problems. 

How about the farmer in all this? The 
support programs were intended primarly to 
help him, and taking bearings on his place in 
the whole situation is probably most impor- 
tant of all. 

In the final analysis, the farmer is the 
one who has the first and most direct stake 
in market outlets. If markets are dried up 
and lost, sooner or later the blow will come 
right back on the producer. Special meas- 
ures cannot go on forever plugging up holes 
left when real markets are gone. 


As already mentioned, the producer feels 
the effect of an unbalanced situation most 
immediately in the form of acreage con- 
trols—limits on his production which are 
mandatory under the law in the present 
supply situation. And the producer is al- 
ready deeply hurt on this score. With pres- 
ent reduced acreage, he cannot operate at 
full efficiency. If he is one of the thousands 
of small farmers, he may not be able to 
operate at all. Producers have a consid- 
erable investment in their farm plants, and 
they can quickly reach the point where loss 
of volume more than offsets any benefits 
from attempts to hold prices at set levels. 

The results of this taking bearings do 
not spell out a very encouraging situation, 
but I am afraid it’s a true reflection of what 
we can expect if we continue to stick rigidly 
to our present policies and regulations. 

It’s obvious that one of our first needs is 
a clarified export sales policy. We need a 
policy which will keep our cotton in a real- 
istically competitive position, quality con- 
sidered. 
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President Eisenhower recently summed up 
the question of export policy and our in- 
ternational responsibilities as follows: 

“The United States cannot be satisfied 
with the position of holding its own sup- 
plies off the market and accumulating sur- 
pluses while other countries dispose of their 
entire production. Accordingly, the United 
States will offer its products at competitive 
prices. At the same time, the United States 
will not use its agricultural surpluses to im- 
pair the traditional competitive position of 
friendly countries by disrupting world prices 
of agricultural commodities.” 

That’s a clear expression of sound policy, 
but in actual practice we have not put our 
cotton into a competitive position. This is 
particularly true of certain grades and 
staples. 

It must also be remembered that much of 
what we have been able to export recently 
has moved abroad with the help of Govern- 
ment financing. 


Considering our export programs, and 
clarification of our sales policy, it is im- 
portant to have a proper perspective on the 
size of the job. We don’t need a fire sale. 
We are not faced with the problem of put- 
ting a price on exports to move 15 million 
bales next year, or 10 million bales, or even 
8 million bales—the size of the probable CCC 
inventory. 

We are thinking in terms of an export pro- 
gram for the coming marketing year which 
will move around 5 million bales. That's 
only a million bales or so above exports for 
the current year, and it isn’t a goal which 
should scarre anyone or disrupt world prices, 
We want every cent we can get for our cot- 
ton, but we cannot be bound by advance 
price-fixing announcements which will emas- 
culate our sales policy. 

It is important to make a definite start to- 
ward reduction of the surplus, but we do 
not have to do the whole job in a single 
year. Considering the fact that this year’s 
reduced acreage should mean a smaller crop, 
we think we can make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment during the year ahead by exporting 
somewhere around the 5 million bale figure. 
The carryover is expected to be a little above 
101, million bales this August 1. If we can 
export 5 million bales, we can hope to re- 
duce the carryover by about 3 million bales 
or perhaps more during the year, depending 
of course on the size of this season's crop. 

The changes in sales policy which might 
be needed to export that much cotton—and 
more important to put the world on notice 
that we are changing direction and moving 
back toward our normal place in world cot- 
ton trade—need not be drastic enough to be 
upsetting. We intend to operate on an or- 
derly basis. 

We know, as well as you do, that it is very 
important to get decisions as quickly as pos- 
sible on cotton policy. But we also know 
that it would be a mistake to act without a 
full and careful reappraisal of the whole pro- 
gram. 

There isn’t any easy way out of our prob- 
lems—no cheap package of solutions. If 
there had been, we would have announced 
it before now. As a matter of fact, it has 
taken time just to get at the facts of the 
basic situation—the problems we must try 
to solve. 


This is a double barreled problem. It is 
apparent that any change in cotton policy 
which does not include the beginning of some 
fundamental corrections in the law itself, 
made concurrently, will fail of a long-term 
solution. 


We also know that any program which does 
not recognize the needs of all segments of 
the cotton industry, including manufac- 
turers and shippers as well as producers, will 
be likely simply to multiply problems for 
the future. Solutions must be for the long 
pull, and not just temporary expedients. 
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If it costs to get things straightened out 
now, let’s be sure that it is a one-time cost, 
and not a continuing expense to the indus- 
try—and to the Treasury. 

The administration is deeply concerned 
with the long-time interests of the American 
farmer. We intend to keep working toward 
this objective at all times. In line with this 
objective, we must avoid falling into the trap 
of easy answers which might look attrac- 
tive on the surface—but which could do 
more harm than good in the long run. And 
we are thinking primarily of the producer, 
the farmer who turns out the crops upon 
which the entire cotton industry is built. 

Aware of the need for speed in getting 
answers, we are working on the overall cot- 
ton questions almost continuously. We are 
conferring regularly with Members of Con- 
gress and with farm organization and indus- 
try representatives. As you know, early last 
week the Secretary of Agriculture appointed 
a special cotton export advisory committee. 
This committee has already held a prelimi- 
nary meeting with us in Washington. It is 
coming in again in a very few days. 

We are going to keep right on driving until 
we come up with some better answers. We 
hope to have them soon, and hope they will 
be the right ones—even though it will prob- 
ably not be possible to wholly satisfy anyone 
who has an interest in cotton. 

The situation calls for courage, sacrifice, 
and direct action. There is too much at 
stake for us to accept temporary, soothing- 
syrup remedies. We want the sort of sound 
solutions which will build strongly for the 
future. And I may say that we are very 
much encouraged to tackle this problem by 
the enlightened understanding shown by 
cotton men in the Congress during recent 
weeks. 

In conclusion, I want to make one final 
point. The important thing now is to 
change direction, to get over on a construc- 
tive basis for long-range development. How 
fast we move is of secondary importance. 
We can make changes gradually in the detail 
of operations, to avoid unnecessary disturb- 
ance anywhere along the line—just as long as 
we are headed away from the program and 
policy mistakes which have caused us so 
much trouble in the past. 


Reynolds and Union Team Up to Fight 
Waste and Save Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, today we 
hear a great deal about disagreements 
in the field of labor and management. I 
hold in my hand an article entitled 
“Reynolds and Union Team Up to Fight 
Waste and Save Jobs,” which was pub- 
lished in the Florence (Ala.) Times of 
May 8. The article tells of the splendid 
cooperation between labor and manage- 
ment in the Reynolds Metals Co. plant. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article, 
which was sent to me by Judge John D. 
Petrey, personnel officer of the Reynolds 
Metals Co., be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LABOR COOPERATION IN TRI-CITIES— REYNOLDS 
AND UNION TEAM Up To FIGHT WASTE AND 
SAVE JOBS— MILLIONS IN CONTRACTS SET AS 
GOAL 


Members of organized labor in the tri- 
cities area have joined hands with the Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. and the Reynolds Alloys Co., 
Listerhill, in a program of cutting down on 
scrap and waste and improving quality of all 
products in the big aluminum plants. 

The aluminum workers’ local unions, both 
white and Negro, the machinist union and 
the Muscle Shoals Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, including all craft 
unions, have adopted resolutions pledging to 
the Reynolds Metals Co. and the Reynolds 
Alloys Co. at Listerhill the fullest coopera- 
tion of all their members in a program to 
reduce scrap and waste and to improve the 
quality of all products. of the plants. 

The business agents of all these unions, 
aluminum workers, machinists, electricians, 
iron workers, steamfitters, laborers, team- 
sters, carpenters, painters, operating engi- 
neers, brickmasons, and others have said, 
“Let’s face the facts.’ We know that the 
best way to preserve the jobs for our mem- 
bers is to help the companies Cut costs, re- 
duce scrap and waste, and improve quality. 
By doing so, the companies can get bigger 
orders, bigger contracts, and make profits. 
We know also that increased wages, better 
working conditions, and better welfare bene- 
fits come from profits—and we cannot ex- 
pect the better things for our workers unless 
the companies make profits. 


THE LARGEST SINGLE INDUSTRY IN NORTH 
ALABAMA 


The Reynolds companies have the largest 
single operation in north Alabama, employ- 
ing more than 3,000 workers at Listerhill— 
and the local unions here in the tricities are 
among the strongest and largest in the State 
of Alabama. The cooperative program be- 
tween this strong team of labor and the 
management of Reynolds is setting an en- 
viable example of truly great labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


The unions have pledged for all their mem- 
bers “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 
“No loafing on the job and careful work at 
all times.” They said: “The elimination of 
lost time, scrap, and waste can hurt no one, 
and yet it can mean contracts and orders 
gained and full employment instead of con- 
tracts lost and laid-off members.” And these 
are the reasons why they have endorsed the 
program, 

The leaders of organized labor in the Tri- 
Cities area are to be congratulated on this 
farsighted and progressive step which should 
benefit the entire Tri-Cities area, its people, 
and prosperity generally. The officials of the 
companies are very proud of their working 
force and expressed great appreciation to the 
labor leaders and union officials for these 
resolutions pledging for their members that 
good, efficient work would be performed by 
all of them at all times. 

Text of resolutions unanimously adopted 
by all unions in the Tri-Cities area at regular 
meetings follows: 

“Whereas thé Reynolds Metals Co. and the 
Reynolds Alloys Co, at their Listerhill plants 
have pointed out to this local council the 
importance of improving quality and elimi- 
nating scrap and waste in the operation of 
their plants and how jobs for their workers 
may be affected by a better cooperation 
between the company and the workers toward 
this goal; and 

“Whereas the said companies have in- 
formed our local unions that they are start- 
ing a campaign on Tuesday, May 10, of im- 
proving quality and reducing waste and 
scrap, and have requested us to join hands 
with them in their undertaking to produce 
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less scrap and more metal that will pass all 
inspection; and 

“Whereas these local unions are the larg- 
est local unions in this part of the State 
and are farsighted and progressive and have 
many of their members employed in these 
Reynolds plants, the continued employment, 
as well as the continued improvement in 
wages, hours, and working conditions, depend 
to a large degree on efficient operation; and 

“Whereas we recognize fully that scrap and 
waste cut down profits of the companies, 
and we recognize also that wage increases, 
better insurance protection, more holiday 
pay, better vacation pay, higher pensions, 
and other benefits which our members want 
must come out of profits that are made; and 


“Whereas, our local unions recognize that 
good quality and waste cutting and scrap 
elimination are essential in order to help 
the company get contracts and orders to 
maintain full employment, and that quality 
products could make the difference between 
getting big contracts or losing those con- 
tracts, and the loss of contracts can cost the 
jobs, and has in the past cost the jobs of 
hundreds of our members for periods of time, 
We further realize and agree that the elimi- 
nation of lost time, waste and scrap can hurt 
no one, and that it can mean contracts 
gained and full employment instead of con- 
tracts lost and laid off members. All of us 
cooperating—all of us working together— 
ean bring about conditions benefiting all— 
the company and their workers: Be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That this (name of union here) 
in regular meeting assembled, does hereby 
pledge to the Reynolds companies our fullest 
cooperation in the campaign for improving 
quality and reducing scrap and eliminating: 
waste in the operation of their plants at 
Listerhill. This campaign to be initiated and 
put into effect on May 10, 1955. We further 
pledge for our membership that in addition 
to putting forth our very best efforts in the 
elimination of scrap, improving quality and 
reducing waste, that we will continue to in- 
sist that every member of our local unions 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

“This council is entering into this cam- 
paign in good faith and with the sincere 
desire and hope that aluminum may be pro- 
duced and fabricated in the most efficient 
manner possible and that the company will 
be placed in a more favorable bidding posi- 
tion on orders for their products which will 
result in more employment at this plant site. 

“The unions further pledge that they will 
urge every one of their members to cooperate 
fully in this program and authorizes and 
requests that copies of this resolution b@ 
placed on all bulletin boards within the plant 
and that copies of the same be made available 
to the press in this area whereby all of the 
pepole of the Tri-Cities area will know and 
realize this forward step on the part of the 
membership of our organizations in helping 
to make the area bigger and better. 

“Carpenters Union, Julian Bailey, Busi- 
ness Agent; Operating Engineers, C. K- 
Thorne, Business Agent; Brickmasons: 
M. T. Williams, Business Agent; Team- 
sters, Roy Raley, Business Agent; Iron 
Workers, John A. Pace, Business Agent; 
Electrical Workers, Arnold Madison, 
Business Agent; Electrical Workers Op- 
erators, D. C. Mussleman, Business 
Agent; Laborers, Sy Bowling, Business 
Agent; Steamfitters, Jack Poag, Busi- 
ness Agent; Painters, Julian Bailey: 
Business Agent; Boilermakers, J. H. 
Hardin, Business Agent; Machinists 
Union, W. H. Johnson, Business Agent 
Aluminum Workers Union, Claud F- 
Mitchell; and Aluminum Workers 
(Colored), Marshall Gunn.” 
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West Virginia’s Need for the Library 
Services Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a state- 
ment prepared by the West Virginia 
Library Association regarding the seri- 
ous need for the library services bill 
presently being considered by a Subcom- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The article follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA’S NEED FOR THE LIBRARY 

SERVICES BILL 


West Virginia is in desperate need for more 
Public library service. In 1954 less than half 
of its residents had access to public library 
service. There are over 1 million persons who 
Cannot walk into a library for books, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets or other library services. 

Thirteen West Virginia counties have no 
Public library service at all. Twenty-nine 
more counties provide service for less than 
50 percent of their residents. 

The present public libraries in West Vir- 
Ginia are giving service of a quality which, 
judged by prevailing standards, ranges from 
Mediocre to very poor. The average per 
Cepita income for public libraries is 26 cents, 
but actual operating expenses after capital 
Outlays is 19 cents. The per capita book 
Supply is 0.3 book and the circulation of 
these few books averages 0.8 book per person. 
These figures as the attached chart shows, are 
Pitifully low. Fourteen of the present public 
libraries are sponsored by volunteer clubs 
Which can provide but a token type of serv- 
ice, These libraries represent 7 percent of 
the total people served. 
` At present the West Virginia Library Com- 
Mission is attacking the problem of library 
Service in a variety of ways. The main 
Method is by the organization of multi- 
County demonstration libraries with the aid 
Of personnel and books from the commis- 
Sion, At present one such region is nearing 
Self support. The commission also serves 
Present inadequate libraries by collections of 
books, professional counseling, and other 
Miscellaneous services. Individuals are made 
direct loans, 

The basic problems in extending library 
Service in West Virginia are twofold. First, 
the residents in the many secluded mountain 
Valleys and hills must be acquainted with 
the benefits which library service brings. 
Their isolation makes it necessary to bring 
the concept of service to them by a demon- 
Stration method. The second problem is the 
Provision of financial support for the service. 

e support problem depends in large 

Measure on the solution of the first problem. 

fople do not willingly support a service 
Which they do not understand. 

The library services bill for West Virginia 
Would supplement the present limited, but 
Successful efforts to acquaint the residents 
With the advantages of books, pamphlets, 
records, and other materials in their lives and 
communities. It would make possible 2 to 

county or multicounty demonstration 
libraries simultaneously in a speedup of the 
nt program. Ina period of 5 years every 
West Virginia county without library service 
ould have a self-supporting library, be a 
de of a demonstration library, or be well 
formed of the value of library service. 
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West Virginia has as much or more to gain 
from the library servioes bill than any other 
State. The State's progress hinges on the 
catalyst of good public libraries, 


Poultrymen Need Exemption From Wheat 
Acreage Control Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an article from the June issue 
of Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, writ- 
ten by Thomas E. Moncrief, the manag- 
ing editor. 

I particularly invite the attention of 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture which is considering H. R. 3232, in- 
troduced by me, and a number of other 
identical bills, including S. 46, which has 
already been approved by the other body. 

This article explains very forcefully 
why this legislation should be adopted: 


NORTHEASTERN FARMERS FIGHT WHEAT ACREAGE 
CONTROLS 


(By Thomas E. Moncrief) 


We believe it fundamentally wrong and 
contrary to the principles of our Constitu- 
tion, to the American concept of society, and 
to our free-enterprise system to prevent 
farmers through Federal regulation from 
free utilization of land for the production of 
grain for feeding their own flocks. 

This resolution, under which Neppco reg-, 
istered its opposition to certain phases of 
the national grain production-control pro- 
gram, was publicly announced late in 1954. 
It stemmed largely from the widely publi- 
cized Blattner case in which Joseph Blattner, 
Norristown, Pa., was fined $179.20 as a pen- 
alty for harvesting 24 acres of wheat, even 
though he needed all of it to feed his 6,000 
layers. 

In his editorial, Submerging the Farmer's 
Independence, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1955 issue of Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 
azine, Frank L. Platt referred to this case 
and a similar case in New York State, that 
of Stanley and Frances Stout, of Yates 
County. 

These were not the only cases to rouse the 
indignation of eastern farmers and Neppco, 
however, In Butler County, Ohio, a broiler 
grower raising 4 lots of 3,500 broilers each 
per year, has a 27-acre farm of which 19 
acres are under cultivation. After having 
the 19 acres in pasture and corn for 4 years, 
this broiler producer decided that for the 
good of the soil he would plant wheat, which 
he did. As a result, the Government in- 
formed him that he could not even use this 
wheat to feed his broilers without paying 
a penalty of $383, even thought it was the 
first wheat he had planted in 5 years. 

In Cayuga County, N. Y., a dairy farmer 
with 100 head af cattle was allotted 11 acres 
of land for wheat, but planted 23 acres, as 
he had the year before. He needed plenty 
of straw for bedding his cattle. His fine 
amounted to $362.88. 

These are just two examples showing how 
eastern poultrymen and dairymen have suf- 
fered because of the present acreage-allot- 
ment law. 


BLATTNER PROTESTS IN COURT 


Are poultrymen accepting this without a 
fight? No, they're not. Joseph Blattner 
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has taken his case to court. And he has 
plenty of sympathizers as well as a number 
of financial backers. Early in February his 
suit to have the Federal acreage and mar- 
keting controls declared unconstitutional 
was dismissed on the basis of an earlier issue 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, 
but Blattner has appealed to a higher court, 
is going to carry his fight to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary. 

In Carroll County Md., H. Paul More- 
lock has expressed his opposition to price 
supports and acreage controls by prohibiting 
USDA agents from surveying his farm, At 
the entrance to his farm he has placed a 
sign which states “No trespassing by any 
Federal employee.” It means just that. 

Northeastern farmers are not alone in this 
fight against wheat acreage controls. Mem- 
bers of the Oregon Egg Producers, with offices 
in Portland, Oreg., are very much in accord 
with the Neppco resolution and are urging 
their Congressmen to vote for the amend- 
ment to the present law. 


BARBECUES TO RAISE MONEY 


At a meeting of New York State Poultry 
Council members last fall, it was decided 
that the council should sponsor broiler 
barbecues for the specific purpose of raising 
funds to aid in conducting test cases on the 
constitutionality of the price support law 
and also that member organizations solicit 
individual contributions for this fund. 

The Neppco office was directed by the 
Neppco executive committee to set up a war 
chest for the purpose of helping those 
northeastern poultrymen engaged in court 
actions involving the wheat acreage control 
provisions of the 1954 price support law. 
Any money which has come in from the 
various States has been turned over to the 
local area where a committee has been es- 
tablished for waging the legal battles. Nepp- 
co itself has not kept any of the money to 
pay for its participation in this multi- 
pronged attack, 

In addition, all resources and facilities of 
Neppco were thrown into action toward 
bringing about a modification in the law 
so that grain produced for home consump- 
tion, will be exempt from acreage controls. 
T. €. Rothbauer, of the Neppco staff, under 
the guidance of Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
managing director, has concentrated his time 
and efiorts in that direction. 


BILLS TO AMEND THE LAW 


As a result of Neppco’s contacting all 
northeastern Congressmen and Senators and 
enlisting their support, here’s what has been 
accomplished thus far: 

Senate bill 46, sponsored by Senators 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont; Harry F. Byrd, 
of Virginia; James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania; 
A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia; and John J. 
Williams, of Delaware, has been passed by the 
Senate. This bill is “to further amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to exempt certain wheat producers 
from liability under the Act where all the 
wheat crop is fed or used for seed on the 
farm, and for other purposes.” 

In the United States House of Representa- 
tives, a number of bills have been intro- 
duced, all worded virtually the same as the 
Senate bill above. These include: 

H. R. 1834, sponsored by Representative 
DANIEL A. REED, of New York. 

H. R. 3232, sponsored by Representative 
JAMES M. QUIGLEY, of Pennsylvania. 

H. R. 3669, sponsored by Representative 
T. MILLET HAND, of New Jersey. 

H. R. 4053, sponsored by Representative 
W. S. COLE, of New York, 

H. R. 4570, sponsored by Representative 
JOHN E. HENDERSON, of Ohio. 


H. R. 5303, sponsorėd by Representative 
Warne L. Hays, of Ohio. 

H. R. 5372, sponsored by Representative 
James G. FULTON, of Pennsylvania. 
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H. R. 5397, sponsored by Representative 
ALvIN M. BENTLEY, of Michigan. 

Regarding bill H. R. 4570, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson recently wrote 
Representative JOHN E. HENDERSON, “We 
favor enactment.of this bill, and have also 
reported similarly on S. 46 and H. R. 1834, 
other bills designed to accomplish the same 
general objectives as H. R. 4570. 

“In the development of new or improved 
programs of price support for agriculture, 
it has been our constant endeavor to mini- 
mize Government interference with indi- 
vidual initiative of enterprise so as to permit 
farmers to operate their farms with a maxi- 
mum of freedom compatible with the effec- 
tive operation of these programs. 

“The bill, H. R. 4570, introduced by you, 
would be another step towards the achieve- 
ment of this objective. We have long felt 
that the wheat marketing quota provisions 
contained in present legislation are need- 
lessly restrictive. When marketing quotas 
have been voted for wheat, producers who 
harvest wheat in excess of their allotment 
are subject to penalty, whether they market 
their wheat or whether they feed it on their 
farms. Farmers who produce wheat only for 
feed and who do not want price support on 
their wheat or any other crop, are thus 
forced to curtail their operations and are in 
violation of the law and subject to penalty 
if they fail to do so. Since such wheat does 
not enter any marketing channels, its pro- 
duction does not affect the operation of 
wheat price support programs and therefore, 
should not be subject to marketing quotas. 

“The principle of enforcing compliance of 
minority groups of producers with a program 
determined by a majority of producers un- 
derlies marketing quotas. It appears that the 
existing legislation needlessly regiments the 
operation of all wheat farms, regardless of 
whether wheat is produced for the market or 
for the farmer’s own use. With the present 
legislation providing for no marketing quotas 
on production of corn and price supports for 
feed grains other than corn being available 
to producers with no restrictions on produc- 
tion, the restrictions upon feeding of wheat 
produced on an individual's own farm appear 
to be untenable. 

“Although the bill, if enacted, would be- 
come effective with the 1955 crop of wheat, it 
must be emphasized that it would in no way 
relieve or otherwise affect the liability for 
marketing penalties incurred by those farm- 
ers who fed, or used for seed on their farms, 
their entire 1954 crops of wheat. 

“Enactment of H. R. 4570 would remove 
the dissatisfaction of many small wheat pro- 
ducers with the adjustment program as it 
must be operated under present legislation 
and provide more adequate feed in the areas 
which, in the past, have not produced sufi- 
cient feed to meet local requirements.” 


ACTION IS NEEDED 


All of these bills are now in the hands of 
the Agriculture Committee of the House, and 
it is questionable how soon any action will 
be taken on them. Some Congressmen rep- 
resenting the large Midwestern wheat grow- 
ers would just as soon see these bills “pigeon- 
holed” in the Agriculture Committee in- 
definitely. 

Therefore, Neppco members and all other 
interested poultry producers and poultry or- 
ganizations are urged to write to their Con- 
gressmen, particularly if they are sponsors of 
any of the above-named bills, registering op- 
position to the present law and urging fa- 
vorable consideration of the bills now pend- 
ing. Many Congressmen look more favor- 
ably upon a postcard from a farmer than a 
long letter on an imposing letterhead. Here 
is a chance for our eastern poultrymen to let 
their Congressmen know how they feel about 
this wheat acreage allotment issue. 
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No Time for Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Army Times of May 28, 1955: 

No TIME FOR RETREAT 


Two developments of the past week dra- 
matically exposed to the American people the 
razor-edge of uncertainty upon which their 
leaders were building this Nation's defenses. 
The first was brought about by the House of 
Representatives’ rejection of the National 
Reserve Plan. The other was signaled by a 
sudden squall of admission and denial—with 
the Air Force itself—that this Nation’s air- 
power was now second in strength to Russia’s. 

The Reserve plan, as its proponents were 
quick to say, was the keystone of the Defense 
Department’s plan for reducing the size of 
our standing forces and the costs of main- 
taining them. With it in operation, they 
said, 143,000 troops could be cut away from 
the Army by June 30, 1956. This saving in 
money would permit a further buildup of 
what was described as already the world’s 
best air force. 

Over the strong protests of the Army’s 
Chief of Staff, this plan was pushed to near 
fruition in the House. Time and again, con- 
gressional committees gave sympathetic 
hearing to General Ridgway's plea that the 
Army be not thus crippled in its training for 
atomic war. In the énd, during hearings on 
defense appropriations, the lawmakers— 
probably swayed by the President's prestige 
as a soldier—approved the reductions asked 
by Defense. P 

But the bill setting up a National Re- 
serve, which meanwhile had been march- 
ing to a vote in the House, suddenly stum- 
bled. The rock in its way proved to be an 
amendment barring racial segregation in 
transferring to certain State units men hav- 
ing a reserve term to fulfill after serving on 
active duty. Adopted, the amendment’s re- 
strictions at one blow made the plan, in its 
present form, inoperable. Consideration of 
the whole bill was then put aside. Chances 
were that it would not again come up for 
discussion this session, though Representa- 
tive MARTIN (Republican, Massachusetts), 
seemed to think it will. $ 

With the Senate now working on the allot- 
ment of funds to operate the Defense De- 
partment for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, the failure of the Reserve plan was enough 
to make the solons pause in their work. 
A Senate panel will again ask Defense heads 
whether the new situation does not call for 
reconsideration of the plan to reduce forces, 

Almost equally perturbing to legislators 
was a magazine report last week that Russia 
not only is turning out jet fighters at more 
rapid a pace than we are, but they are 
superior to the best jets we are giving the 
Air Force in any numbers. The Reds’ ver- 
sions of our B-52 and B-47 were also said 
to be better than the originals. This ac- 
count, based on the statements of observ- 
ers abroad, was given added credence by an 
Air Force general who said in an Armed 
Forces Day speech that the Red Air Force 
was today stronger than our own. Gen. Na- 
than Twining, the Air Force chief himself, 
at once said that this general was “mis- 
taken” and the general then dutifully re- 
ported that he had been “misquoted.” But 
the damage had been done, 
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Three top Democratic Senators (RUSSELL, 
JACKSON, and SYMINGTON) immediately won- 
dered aloud whether the President's military 
manpower cuts should be reversed. Their 
sentiments were echoed by a good part of 
the lay population who thoughtfully had 
witnessed the fall of the two principal props 
of the administration’s entire defense pro- 
gram. 

As we have said, even before that program 
was approved by the House there was a very 
evident feeling in that chamber that the 
standing forces were being cut too heavily. 
Since the plan has been pushed through the 
House, however, probably nothing can be 
done there immediately to rectify what 
seems now to have becn a mistake. 

But in the Senate, where the money bill 
is still being considered, there is a very good 
chance to revise the plan and send it back 
to the House for another vote. To that end, 
therefore, it seems to us important that the 
Senate Appropriations defense subcommit- 
tee give this matter its entire and serious 
attention. Its action here could well mean 
the difference between an adequate posture 
of defense and total unpreparedness. 

The least it could do under the circum- 
stances, it appears to us, would be to allow 
the Army to retain 73,000 of the troops slated 
to leave under the original plan. This would 
give the Army a force of 1,100,000 men on 
June 30, 1956. 


Firm But Not Obstinate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Kendallville, Ind., News- 
Sun. It seems to me that this contains 
a very sound warning for all of us. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Firm BUT NOT OBSTINATE 


Secretary of State Dulles must be weary 
of getting advice on how to deal with the 
Russians at a four-power conference. But 
it’s just possible that when German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer comes over in mid-June he 
may have some wise counsel to offer. 

Reports from Bonn suggest that Adenauer 
will advise the United States not to be too 
ready to make a broad European settlement 
with the Kremlin. In his view the West 
is getting stronger and the East weaker. 
He feels that if the West will be patient 
another year or two it can get far better 
terms from the Reds than in 1955. 

There appears to be a good deal of evi- 
dence to support this approach. Russia’s 
failure to develop adequate farm produc- 
tion is well known. Its decision earlier) this 
year to renew emphasis on heavy industry 
at the expense of consumer goods cannot 
have eased the Kremlin’s domestic political 
problems. 

As has been fairly said many times, wê 
cannot refuse to sit down with the Soviet 
Union when there seems any hope at all it 
might open the way to an eventual lasting 
settlement. 

But we need not fall all over ourselves 
simply because the Reds feel like talking- 
We know enough about them by now tO 
realize they would not suggest such a cours? 
if they did not think there was advantag? 
in it for them. 
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Elements in Britain, France, and else- 
where, naively preoccupied with the top 
level conference as a device for securing 
Peace, will be pressing their governments 
to insist that we take just about anything 
the Kremlin offers. They are always pre- 
pared to accept Russia’s overtures on faith 
and to regard the United States with sus- 
picion,- These urgings must be resisted. 

So much of the time the Russians are in 
& menacing mood that there is a tendency 
to welcome their softer gestures with un- 
critical enthusiasm. A feeling of relief 
sweeps over even cagey diplomats. They're 
so eager to capitalize on the altered Rus- 
sian mood that they do drive the hardest 
bargain they could. 

The Berlin blockade negotiations were a 
good example. We got the blockade lifted 
all right, but there was later evidence we 
could well have won some additional con- 
cessions had we been tougher at the time. 

No one dares pretend that it is easy for 
the West—and America particularly—to 
strike just the right posture in any deal- 
ings with Moscow. But somehow we must 
find the way to be firm without being 
blind and obstinate. 


Don’t Run for the Goal Line Until You 
Have the Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include a letter which has a direct 
and meaningful bearing on the current 
Echo Park Dam controversy. 

I fear that the Members are becoming 
somewhat tired of this dam controversy, 
yet it occurs to me that really pertinent 
comment is always in order. A good bit 
of information has been spread in the 
Recorp about this proposed Reclamation 
facility as a part of the overall develop- 
Ment plan for the upper Colorado River 
area, but unfortunately, a good bit of 
Misinformation has also been spread in 
the RECORD. 

I call attention to this letter because 
it is a letter from a well known conserva- 
tion figure in Colorado to the president 
of the National Wildlife Federation here 
in Washington. In this letter, the 
author, Mr. John A. Cross, of Loveland, 
Colo., points out the view of the Love- 

d Wildlife Association and their re- 
action to the position of the National 
eration. I do not necessarily suggest 
at this one voice is paramount, but 
Surely this on-the-ground view should be 
heard by those who are still seeking de- 
Cisive information on this purposely con- 
fused issue. 
The letter follows: 
LOVELAND WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Mr Loveland, Colo., May 24, 1955, 
- CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director, 
National Wildlije Federation, 
Washington, D, C. 
MOAR Sm: Your circular letter sent out 
ay 1 to member clubs of the Federation 
been referred to me by Loveland Wild- 
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life Association, a member of the Colorado 
federation, with the request that I give you 
some firsthand information about Echo Park 
and the views of the Loveland Association 
thereon, I have seen Echo Park on a trip 
specifically made for the inspection of that 
area as a site for the proposed dam as it 
might affect the water interests of the State 
of Colorado and the interests of sportsmen. 

At the time of making the trip I was a 
member of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board. 

The Green River and the Yampa River, 
which join at Pat's Hole not far from Echo 
Park, are muddy alkaline streams flowing 
at the bottom of steep canyons, and al- 
though those canyons are spectacular they 
are very arid and sustain very little wildlife, 
consisting chiefly of gophers, rabbits, and 
rattlesnakes, and a very sparse—pepulation 
of these. A small area of wild goose nesting 
habitat, where not more than a dozen pair 
of Canadian geese have nested in the past, 
will be inundated at Lily Park. 

The Colorado Game and Fish Department 
has made studies from which it reported 
that there would be no interference of any 
deer migration by the creation of the 
reservoir. 

It is the opinion of the residents of the 
area, technicians of the Colorado Game and 
Fish Department, and other people who have 
seen the area firsthand and have experi- 
ence in the ultimate effects upon an area 
of the storing of a body of water of this kind 
that the habitat will be vastly improved for 
wildlife generally, particularly for waterfowl, 
including both ducks and geese and fish, 

The only fish which the area supports at 
present, other than catfish, are rough fish 
and a rather small population of even these, 
but the reservoir, when created, will be a 
deepwater reservoir suitable for almost all 
species of game fish. 

Access to Echo Park, Pat's Hole, and other 
points of interest in the canyons will be tre- 
mendously improved in 2 ways, 1 by the 
construction of a good access road to the 
dam itself, and second, by water transpor- 
tation. 

A handful of people make the not too 
hazardous trip from somewhere near Craig, 
Colo., down into Utah following the Yampa 
River, or the more hazardous trip from Wyo- 
ming through Colorado into Pat’s Hole, the 
confluence of the Green River and the Yampa 
River, and on through Colorado into Utah. 

A few more make the trip into Pat’s Hole 
over dusty, rough, and winding roads over 
the long distance from the nearest point ona 
good highway. 

It is true that the view in Pat's Hole will 
be changed and Steamboat Rock will be 
about half inundated, but whether the view 
will be improved or damaged by the addi- 
tional water is a question of viewpoint. 

The construction of Echo Park Dam will 
add tremendously to the recreational value 
of the area and will distinctly be in the 
interests of conservation, both of wildlife 
and of our precious water. 

Why the National Wildlife Federation, un- 
der the guise of conservation, should oppose 
this dam is something of an anomaly, and 
the manner in which this has been done, 
even going to the extent of overriding the 
agreed position of the Colorado Wildlife Fed- 
eration not to take a position opposing this 
dam. When the representative of that fed- 
eration went to your national meeting he 
was not authorized to oppose Echo Park Dam 
on behalf of the Colorado Wildlife Federa- 
tion, and neither, I know, are you entitled to 
represent that you are speaking for the 
membership of the entire National Wildlife 
Federation when you oppose this measure, 

We of the Loveland Wildlife Association 
are very much antagonized by your boasting 
about your opposition to Echo Park Dam 
which seems to us not only to be against the 
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real interests of conservation, but just about 
as stupid as boasting of having killed the 
last of the passenger pigeons. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. CROSS. 


The American Promise of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q. 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, Deputy Di- 
rector, FOA, for the recognition program, 
USO-YMCA-YWCA, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on May 20, 1955; 


THE AMERICAN PROMISE OF LIBERTY 


It is a privilege for me to be present at this 
special recognition program honoring the 
many volunteer workers who have made suc- 
cessful the USO-YMCA and YWCA programs 
for the men of our armed services. It is, of 
course, always a pleasure for me to return to 
my own State of Iowa. The people of Iowa 
have made an unusual contribution to many 
voluntary efforts. And your work here in 
behalf of our men of the services is no 
exception. 

In behalf of all of the people of Iowa we 
are here to thank you for special courtesies 
you have shown to our boys—thousands of 
them—as they have come from all parts of 
the State to be inducted. We are ail grateful 
that it is not war service to which they are 
going. Nevertheless this is a big step for 
these boys. Many of them have not been 
away from home before, and to them Des 
Moines seems a long way away from Water- 
loo, or Sioux City, or Red Oak. The time 
that you spend talking with them, inviting 
them to dance, play cards, or go for a swim, 
drink a cup of coffee, and have some of those 
good home-made cookies may very well be 
the moment that Bill Brown decides the 
world is a friendly place after all. 

Not only do we mothers of Iowa thank you 
but I know that mothers and fathers, sweet- 
hearts and wives throughout this Nation 
send you their warm greetings for caring for 
their boys as they are passing through our 
State or are stationed here. 

Many people made possible the marvelous 
work of the USO during the war and we were 
so proud of all of them. It is not quite as 
glamorous to do the same work in peacetime. 
It is, therefore, our great privilege to pay 
tribute to the real loyalty and unselfish 
service of hostesses and the many volunteer 
workers from some 40 voluntary organiza- 
tions whwo have made such a success of this 
program in Iowa. 

I like to think of the purpose of the USO: 
“To serve the religious, spiritual, social, wel- 
fare, and educational needs of men and 
women of the Armed Forces.” A cause could 
not be more worthy—to care for the young 
men of our land, our future leaders; to see 
that they are fed—physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

My office in Washington is located across 
Lafayette Park from the White House. A 
few blocks in one direction is the YWCA; 
a few in the other, the YMCA—both with 
splendid programs. And then immediately 
across the park from me is the USO. You 
would all enjoy visiting this famous old 
building, originally an opera house, later 
the old Belasco Theater. Now it has been 
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redecorated and is truly an attractive place. 
Any person would be inspired, as I know 
they are here, to sit down and play the piano, 
see TV, have a game of cards, and spend an 
enjoyable evening. As I was chatting with 
Mr. Young, the director, there the other day, 
he was telling me of his USO work with the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean theater, and 
of its interrelation with my work as Deputy 
Director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration in Charge of Refugees, Migration, 
and Voluntary Assistance. Through the 
USO, the 6th Fleet provided gay and colorful 
Christmas dinners, American style, and par- 
ties for orphans and refugees. Also, several 
years ago when shoes were so scarce in Greece 
and many people were walking through the 
streets barefooted, the USO urged the ships 
of the fleet to gather up the old shoes aboard. 
Barrels of them were gathered and most 
gratefully received at refugee centers. ` 

One of the most difficult of our postwar 
problems has been that of the refugee or 
displacd person. Since the end of the war, 
there have been some 35 millions of these 
people. Victims of war and the aftermath 
of war—they have been forced to flee because 
of persecution or fear of persecution for 
political, racial, or religious reasons. 

The people of the United States have been 
generous in their aid to refugees throughout 
the world. In fact, American history from 
first to last is a story of refugees. Beginning 
with the Pilgrim Fathers and coming down 
to the present escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, men and women who have fied 
tyranny and oppression have looked for free- 
dom in our land. William Penn was such a 
man. The first Jewish congregation to 
gather here 300 years ago was typical of 
thousands to come in later years. Germans, 
Poles, Italians, French Huguenots, and a 
score of others gave us countless citizens who 
found a refuge here. There is nothing new 
in America in the voluntary agencies who aid 
the opposed and help them find homes in 
the New World. It seems that always we have 
had the spirit of the Statue of Liberty and 
we have been saying, “Give us your tired, 
your poor, your hungry masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 

It has been this same spirit of liberty 
which has driven our scientists and inventors 
to develop unique machines driven by steam 
and electric power which have lifted the 
burdens from the backs of labor and have so 
increased their productive ability that we 
today enjoy the highest standards of living. 
Much has been said about these accomplish- 
ments, but much more could and should be 
said about the spirit of liberty and human 
understanding which have motivated these 
vast structures of liberty. When you see an 
engine, a dynamo, a turbine, you see not 
only the strength of its horsepower but you 
see also the vision, the imagination, the su- 
preme genius which saw in their fulfillment 
the emancipation of those who through the 
ages have known nothing but to toil. 

It then cannot seem strange that our peo- 
ple through their agencies of government 
and through voluntary organizations are 
seeking out ways to lift the level of life and 
work for millions of needy persons through- 
out the world who also would like to enjoy 
for themselves the fruits of liberty and inde- 
pendence. America is not properly under- 
stood simply as a geographical area where 
freedom reigns. America is a spirit which 
can be enjoyed and developed everywhere. 
It is a way of life where the democratic proc- 
ess makes for peace and brotherhood. It is 
a largeness of mind and a bigness of heart 
which all the world needs. It is our answer 
to war and tyranny. It is our hope of peace 
and prosperity, not alone for ourselves but 
for men and women everywhere. 

The American Government and the people 
of the United States through many volun- 
tary organizations have played a major role 
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not only in the permanent resettlement of 
refugees in this and other countries of the 
world but have also contributed largely to 
the care and rehabilitation of millions and 
have aided in their transportation to the 
country of their resettlement. Out of the 
many United States voluntary agencies which 
serve overseas, 55 are today working with 
FOA in supplying aid. Since the invasion of 
Poland in 1939, nearly $2 billion have been 
contributed by voluntary agencies to aid 
distressed humanity throughout the world. 
This is over and above the assistance of our 
Government, the governments of the world, 
and the aid of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

This people-to-people’s program has seen 
the great contributions not only in money 
but in time, effort, and great love and care 
of religious groups such as Church World 
Service, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Amer- 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; 
agencies established to care for specific na- 
tionality groups such as the American Ko- 
rean Foundation, Boys’ Town of Italy, Amer- 
ican Middle East Relief, and American Mis- 
sion to Greeks, Inc.; groups to care for spe- 
cial problems such as American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, and Foster Parents’ Plan 
for War Children. These are just a few of 
the groups tied together under the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. The 
committee guides the public and the agen- 
cies seeking the support of the public in the 
appropriate and productive use of volun- 
tary contributions for foreign aid. 

All of you, I am sure, have personally par- 
ticipated with some of the voluntary agen- 
cies in your community in helping the dis- 
placed persons of the world. Perhaps you 
have taken clothing to your church to be 
sent to war victims in Korea, or have sent 
a CARE box of food to children in Germany, 
or tools to the people in the Middle East. 

There are other things you can do as in- 
dividuals or organizations if you would like. 
Four dollars will send a child to school in 
Korea for a whole year. Fifteen dollars a 
month or $180 a year will make it possible 
for your organization to become the “foster 
parents” of a child with whom you can corre- 
spond. The $180 provides food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care for a. year. And 
then there is a wonderful project which 
should interest you people of Iowa. Two 
hundred dollars will buy a quality-bred dairy 
heifer which will go to a farm family in 
Germany which has been investigated. They 
will agree to give the first calf to another 
needy family. Some people now have third- 
generation cows from this project. I like 
this project because it helps people to help 
themselves and to help others. 

Voluntary agencies have also played a sig- 
nificant part in the transportation program 
for the resettlement of migrants. The whole 
transportation program is a most important 
one in the solution of overpopulation in 
many areas of the world. Two weeks ago 
today I returned from a meeting of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration—meeting in Geneva, You will be 
interested to know that this international 
organization with which the United States 
has cooperated actually moved 121,222 per- 
sons in 1954 from Austria, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Netherlands, Trieste, and the Near and 
Far East. Of this 121,222, about 38,000 went 
to Australia; 29,000 to Argentina; 21,000 to 
Canada; 16,000 to Brazil; 7,000 to the United 
States; and 9,000 to other countries. 

Of special interest to Americans are the 
59,702 men, women, and children who have 
escaped from the Iron Curtain and have reg- 
istered for assistance at one of our refugee 
centers in Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, or 
Turkey since March 1952. They have been 
given food, shelter, medical assistance, voca- 
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tional training, language instruction, and aid 
in resettlement. We know that a significant 
part in the cold war is being played by these 
escapees. Voluntary agencies have been par- 
ticularly effective in resettlement activities 
which, in nearly every case, require some 
person in the West to take an interest in a 
homeless unknown escapee, to agree to act 
as sponsor and to provide assurances for a 
job and a home. Escapees naturally gravi- 
tate to groups where they will feel most at 
home in terms of cultural backgrounds, lan- 
guage, national origins, and religion. Be- 
cause the voluntary agencies are organized 
along nationality and religious lines, they 
can obtain a greater number of assurances 
on the part of sponsors than would be possi- 
ble through government channels. 

More than 9,000 men, women, and children 
who have escaped the Iron Curtain have 
come to the United States. Probably the 
most dramatic arrival was the freedom flight, 
March 1954. Sixty-eight men, women, and 
children who had fied Soviet tyranny arrived 
in Washington by plane. What a glorious 
sight as we watched these 16 families walk 
down the ramp from the plane. The little 
children, of course, drew the most attention. 
There were twin girls, 3 years old, from 
Hungary; a 2-year-old boy from Poland; 2 
children from Czechoslovakia—ages 3 and 4; 
and 1 family with 8 children—the youngest 
of whom was only 11 days old when the fam- 
ily escaped to freedom. Many of these peo- 
ple crossed borderlines of barbed wire, elec- 
trified as you know, with high towers where 
guards sit, with dogs that chase upon com- 
mand, with traps with leaves over them, with 
mines that go off on contact. They had 
risked their lives to come to the free world. 

A few weeks ago a letter came from one of 
the escapees who was on this freedom flight. 
Ivan Kirejew crossed the Iron Curtain—com- 
ing all the way from Moscow. He wrote: 

“I have indeed been most fortunate in this 
great country in which I hope fervently that 
I will become a citizen. I applied for and 
received my first papers declaring my inten- 
tion as soon as possible. 

“My progress in the short time I am in this 
country is marvelous—a steady job, a nice 
apartment with modern conveniences near 
schools, church, stores, and transportation. 
My children are attending the school of our 
choice and my family enjoy the great freedom 
of religion. The firm that I am employed 
with is fine. My duties of porter are pleas- 
ant, the hours good, and the pay excellent. 
I have made many friends among my fellow 
workers, who haye been most kind and help- 
ful in accepting and making me one of them. 

“I am attending evening school 3 nights 
weekly. My teacher has been very patient 
teaching me English and my English is im- 
proving. P 

“I thank God from the bottom of my heart 
for his goodness that my family and I were 
privileged to come to the United States and 
start a new life with no fear and the won- 
derful gift of freedom restored to us. We are 
dreaming and waiting for the day when all 
of my family will be citizens of the United 
States of America.” 

In closing, my heart wells up in gratitude 
for the priceless heritage we enjoy i 
America, This is the heritage of good will 
for people of all races, all creeds, and all 
faiths. Here we live together in peace and 
brotherhood because America has been & 
refuge for the oppressed of every land. MY 
work enables me to see that never in the his- 
tory of our country have American citizens 
given more time and money to aid the poor 
and the distressed of other lands than in tbe 
last few years. We can all gratefully s8@Y: 
“Thank God for the gracious spirit © 
America.” 
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To Develop Hells Canyon 
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HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which appeared in the Letters to the Edi- 
tor column of the Sunday New York 
Times for June 5, 1955. The letter is 
from J. T. Marr, of Portland, Oreg., who is 
president of the National Hells Canyon 
Association, and points out that con- 
trary to articles which have heretofore 
appeared in the Times, there is a great 
amount of support among farm, labor, 
public power, cooperative and citizens 
groups throughout the Pacific Northwest 
favoring the high Federal Hells Canyon 
project. 

The letter follows: 

To DEvELOP HELLS CANYON—GENERAL SUP- 

PORT Is REPORTED FOR PROPOSED FEDERAL 

PROJECT 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

I wish to comment upon the article on 
the power controversy in the Pacific North- 
west, written by Lawrence E. Davies and 
appearing in your issue of May 22. 

The general impression, that of general 
local hostility toward the high Hells Canyon 
Dam, is completely erroneous, and I wish to 
correct it. Farm, labor, public power, coop- 
erative, and citizens groups throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, with membership totaling 
more than 2 million citizens, endorse full 
and comprehensive development of the Hells 
Canyon reach of Snake River by means of 
the high Federal Hells Canyon project. 

These groups include all of organized labor 
in the region; the Oregon and Washington 
State Granges; the Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana farmers unions; the rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives; the public utilities dis- 
tricts of the State of Washington; a number 
of large farm and supply cooperatives in the 
region; and the thousands of citizens of 
every walk of life who have joined the Na- 
tional and the Idaho-Oregon-Washington 
Hells Canyon Association. 


SMALL OPPOSITION 


Spokesmen for these groups presented 
their testimony, orally or by written state- 
ments, in Boise and Lewiston, Idaho; Pasco, 
Wash; and Portland, Oreg., before the Senate 
subcommittee. Yet they were virtually 
ignored by your correspondent. Mr. Davies 
could have ascertained from the record that 
organized opposition to Hells Canyon Dam 
is numerically a very small fraction of the 
population of the region. 

It is my belief, shared by many others, 
that if given opportunity to register their 
Opinions, most of the citizens of the Pacific 
Northwest would vote for Federal Hells Can- 
yon Dam, and against the three-dam pro- 
Posal by the Idaho Power Co. 

To treat the Hells Canyon and the general 
Power and river development controversies 
On the Columbia as though their solution 
Could be found in a certain amount of kilo- 
Watts of new power generated anyhow and 
available at such and such a time is to miss 
the point completely. 

Your article describes Hells Canyon as 
both “perennial” and “emotional.” Cer- 
tainly, for a number of years we have strug- 
Bled against great odds to save this great 
dam site for maximum development. And 
Certainly the underlying issue at Hells Can- 
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yon is far greater than the project itself, 
for it represents the test of scientific use of 
falling water for the widest possible range of 
benefits versus incomplete development with 
restricted and narrow benefits. 

The battle of the Snake has become the 
national symbol of the wider conflict on this 
very point that rages on river basins through- 
out the Nation. 


FEDERAL EXAMINER QUOTED 


The contentions we have made that high 
Hells Canyon Dam is in every important as- 
pect superior to the private three-dam plan 
have been vindicated by the conclusions of 
the Federal Power Commission Examiner on 
May 6. He stated that “* * * the facts seem 
to point to the inescapable conclusion that 
with the marked and substantial advantage 
of the Government credit, the high dam 
would be dollar for dollar the better invest- 
ment and the more nearly ideal development 
of the Middle Snake.” In finding after find- 
ing the examiner agreed with those who 
have supported this great project for so 
long. 

Energy supply, together with getting the 
most out of the potential multiple-purpose 
resources of always renewable falling waters, 
will become of greater importance as time 
goes on. Our population is pressing upon 
both energy sources and upon food sup- 
ply. We cannot afford to waste a single kilo- 
watt of power by unplanned, haphazard 
semidevelopment. 

Nor can we overlook a single acre of new 
land which will produce food for the fu- 
ture. 

J. E,- Marr. 


Dissent and Separate Statement of Com- 
missicner Chet Holifield on the Hoover 
Commission Report on Overseas Eco- 
nomic Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
preface to its report on Overseas Eco- 
nomic Operations, the Commission states 
its concern with finding a “new method 
of organization” for foreign aid and a 
program that will increase the economic 
and military strength of the free world. 
I do not believe that either objective is 
furthered by this report. 

In the first place, the report does not 
represent a serious study of organization 
and management of our foreign aid pro- 
grams. The multiple agencies and func- 
tions concerned with foreign aid are cat- 
aloged in the report, but no attempt is 
made to evaluate their performance or 
to suggest improved organization. 

Secondly, the report intrudes in the 
area of foreign policy by making restric- 
tive recommendations which could ham- 
per the Executive, antagonize our allies 
and thwart our objectives. 

The lack of organizational study is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the report 
simply lists the several councils, boards, 
committees, and special assistants who 
advise the President in this field. A use- 
ful service could have been performed 
by a study of the Executive Office of the 
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President and other agencies in relation 
to foreign aid, with recommendations to 
simplify the organizational maze. This 
the Commission did not do. 

It is dificult to determine from the 
text of the report and recommendations 
where the Commission stands in relation 
to the recent Executive order of the 
President, which stresses the need for 
unified administration of foreign aid. 

When the President issued Executive 
Order 10610, effective June 30, 1955, abol- 
ishing the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration and transferring its economic 
operations to the Department of State, 
he emphasized to the Secretary of State 
the importance of maintaining “a sin- 
gle organization under a single manage- 
ment.” The President made it clear that 
he wanted to “avoid dispersal of operat- 
ing responsibilities either within the De- 
partment or to agencies outside the 
Department.” 

In his message to the Congress on the 
mutual security program, the President 
again put it as “essential that respon- 
sibility for the non-military operations 
continue unified; to fragment this re- 
sponsibility among several agencies 
would seriously detract from their ef- 
fectiveness”—House Document No. 144, 
84th Congress, 1st session, page 5. 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, established by the Presi- 
dent as a semiautonomous agency with- 
in the State Department, evidently is the 
result of an effort to preserve the organ- 
izational base of foreign aid functions 
while meeting the objections of those in 
Congress and elsewhere who believe that 
these functions should not be adminis- 
tered by a separate agency, such as the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


To prevent the Secretary of State 
from being saddled with heavy operat- 
ing responsibilities, the President pro- 
posed that a person of great stature and 
administrative talent be placed in charge 
of the new unit within the Department. 


The effectiveness of the foreign aid 
program will depend in large measure, 
of course, on the administrative ability 
of the new appointee, his wholehearted 
acceptance of our foreign-aid objectives, 
and his willingness to employ the avail- 
able instruments and resources with 
boldness and imagination to reach those 
objectives. 


The President’s instruction that the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion use the facilities of other executive 
agencies, where appropriate, in admin- 
istering foreign aid, follows the pattern 
of Foreign Operations Administration 
agreements with other departments or 
agencies defining specific relationships 
and facilities or services to be utilized. 
These agreements took as their point of 
departure the instruction in the Presi- 
dent’s letter of June 1, 1953, to the heads 
of departments and agencies, as follows: 

‘The Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration should take full advantage 
of the advice and assistance available in 
other agencies. He should coordinate his op- 
erations with related operations in other 
agencies. At the same time, I expect the Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to maintain full control and direction 
over all foreign economic and technical as- 
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sistance programs rather than turn this re- 
sponsibility over to other agencies. 


Recommendation No. 1 of the Com- 
mission report seems to accept the pat- 
tern outlined by the President even 
while the Commission suggests there is 
need for a “new method of organization.” 

On the other hand recommendations 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 propose that the 
Export-Import Bank and the Depart- 
ments of Treasury, Agriculture, Interior, 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, respectively, admin- 
ister designated categories of foreign aid, 
subject to the conditions of recommen- 
cation No. 1. 

If these several recommendations 
mean only that the Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
should utilize other agency facilities and 
personnel, where appropriate, in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities, then nothing 
new has been added to the President’s 
order. If the recommendaitons mean 
something more, then they point in the 
direction of fragmenting the foreign aid 
program and scattering the functions of 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to the four corners of the exec- 
utive branch. 

The text of the report indicates that 
further.steps are to be taken beyond 
the organizational concept set forth by 
the President. In the main the report 
seems to contemplate that the Director 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration would be transformed from an 
administrator of foreign aid in his own 
right to a coordinatior of limited pro- 
grams carried on by other agencies. 

The personnel recommendations likewise 
are difficult to interpret. At one point the 
text of the report suggests that a consider- 
able number of Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration personnel might be transferred to 
the several agencies designted to perform 
foreign-aid operations. In recommendation 
No. 1 it is suggested that existing agency 
staffs in many cases would be sufficient for 
these operations. 

The recommendation adds that if the 
agencies “should require additional staff, 
they should be free to obtain it from any 
quarter.” Is this an invitation to bypass 
Foreign Operations Administration per- 
sonnel, who have performed valuable serv- 
ices for their Nation? What about civil 
service and veterans’ preference rights? 

Another paragraph of recommendation No. 
1 proposes that overseas personnel of the 
civilian agencies performing foreign-aid 
functions be subject to the line authority 
and direction of the United States Chief of 
Diplomatic Mission in each country. The 
text proposes that a unified personnel system 
for civilian service overseas should be estab- 
lished. 

The problems and requirements of inte- 
grating overseas personnel into a single sys- 
tem deserve careful and extended analysis. 
Indeed the Commission, in its report on 
personnel and civil service, promised such 
a study. The present report contains but a 
brief paragraph on the subject. 

Recommendation No. 2, proposing prin- 
ciples to guide our foreign-aid programs, 
in my opinion is ill-advised and beyond the 
proper province of the Commission. We 
should not wander so far afield from our 
concern with the organization of the execu- 
tive branch as to recommend, for example, 
what kinds of enterprises the United States 
should sponsor in the Asian-African arc. 

A flat injunction against technical assist- 
ance to European countries overlooks the 
important and diverse problems which must 
be dealt with in the technical assistance 
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framework, whether they be combating com- 
munism in the trade unions, breaking down 
cartel arrangements and restrictive trade 
practices, promoting tax reform, improving 
the climate for private investment or de- 
veloping the standardization of weapons and 
spare parts. 

Again, an injunction against assistance to 
large manufacturing enterprises elsewhere, 
whether they be oil in Indonesia or steel 
plants in India, might put the United States 
at an extreme disadvantage in contending 
with Soviet influence. 


There is grudging acknowledgment in 
the report that foreign aid of some sort 
should be continued. But the recom- 
mendations seem to imply that foreign 
aid is more the product of simple and 
perhaps foolish benevolence than of 
hardheaded concern for our own nation- 
al security and survival. 

It is well to remind ourselves that free- 
dom never has been a cheap commodity. 
In appraising forms of aid to friendly 
nations, we cannot reduce the problems 
to the simple alternatives of safe bank 
loans or charity handouts. 

Nor can we overlook the President’s 
reminder that “3 out of every $4 
appropriated for the entire mutual-secu- 
rity program will be immediately spent 
within the United States for commod- 
ities, services, machinery, and other 
items.” Food cotton, coal, and other 
American goods in abundant or surplus 
supply will be bought with these dollars 
for use by friendly countries. 

The role our Nation has assumed in 
world affairs brings with it problems of 
staggering complexity and cost. It is 
not surprising that we have made mis- 
takes. But a decade of urgent effort in 
defense of freedom cannot be measured 
only by mistakes. Our progress is sub- 
stantial, our accomplishments impres- 
sive. 

We must take care lest this progress be 
halted and these accomplishments de- 
meaned and dissipated by a resurgent 
isolationism impatient with, or indiffer- 
ent to, the needs and aspirations of other 
peoples. 

Continued American leadership in the 
free world and successful resistance to 
the spread of Communist ideology de- 
mand wisdom and statesmanship of the 
highest order. . 

They demand boldness and resource- 
fulness to cope with emergencies and to 
exploit opportunities which advance the 
cause of freedom. 

Above all, they depend upon mutual 
respect and understanding among na- 
tions engaged in a common quest for 
peace and security. 

I do not see how the Commission’s re- 
port will aid in achieving the vital objec- 
tives we have set in foreign aid. 


Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp various resolu- 
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tions from municipalities and organiza- 
tions in the 25th District, California, in 
opposition to the upper Colorado River 
Basin projects and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas projects. 

The resolutions follow: 

MARCH 24, 1955. 

The Whittier Chamber of Commerce today 
voiced solid support for the Colorado River 
Board of California in its fight to defend 
the State’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water now threatened by pending bills in 
Congress. 

The board is the official State agency 
charged with the responsibility of safeguard- 
ing California's existing contracts for Colo- 
rado River water. 

“Taxpayers of this community and all 
other communities across the Nation can 
again confidently go before Congress and 
oppose these schemes as objectionable to our 
State and the Nation at large,” said Herman 
J. Kennedy, president of the chamber’s 
board of directors. 

The resolution follows: 


“Resolution supporting the Colorado River 
Board of California and its opposition to 
the upper Colorado River Basin projects 
as. proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas projects as pro- 
posed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending 
in Congress, 

“Whereas increasing population, indus- 
trial growth, and economic well-being of the 
city of Whittier in particular and the south- 
ern coastal plain in general depends upon 
California’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water; and 

“Whereas this source of water, both in 
quantity and quality, is seriously threatened 
by upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in 8. 
300 and H. R. 412, now pending in Congress; 
and 

“Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers in this city 
and county and the Nation an unjustifiable 
burden of more than $4 billion; and 

“Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers; and 

“Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cal- 
ifornia, official State agency charged with 
the responsibility of safeguarding Califor- 
nia’s existing contracts for Colorado River 
water, has gone on record strongly oppos- 
ing these measures: Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Whittier Chamber of 
Commerce respectfully requests the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the 
Congress of the United States to actively 
oppose the enactment of these bills or any 
other similar proposals, and that certified 
copies of this resolution be airmailed to our 
congressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources.” 


ooo 


Resolution 1345 


Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
Claremont opposing the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects as proposed in S. 500 
and H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as proposed in S. 300 and H., R. 412, 
now pending in Congress 


Whereas the city of Claremont is vitally 
dependent on a water supply obtained from 
the Colorado River; and 

Whereas California's rightful share of Col- 
orado River water is threatened by the upper 
Colorado River Basin projects as proposed in 
S. 500 and H. R. 270, and the Pryingpan- 
Arkansas project as proposed in S. 300 and 
H. R. 412, now pending in Congress; and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers of this city and 
the Nation an unjustifiable burden of more 
than $4 billion; and i 
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Whereas. these political pump-priming 
Schemes, if authorized, would furnish water 
to grow the kind of crops which are already 
in great surplus in this country, and which 
are already heavily subsidized by the tax- 
Payers; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California's 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
has gone on rècord strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the enactment of these 
project bills is against the interest of the 
city of Claremont in particular and the State 
of California in general and should be op- 
posed; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Claremont re- 
Spectfully requests the representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the en- 
actment of the above mentioned bills or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies 
of this resolution be airmailed to our con- 
gressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources. 

The mayor shall sign this resolution, and 
the city clerk shall attest and certify to the 
passage and adoption thereof. 

Passed, approved, and adopted this 12th 
day of April 1955. 

CHESTER G. JAEGER, 
Mayor of the City of Claremont. 

Attest: 

MARGARET F. DRINKER, . 
City Clerk of the City of Claremont. 

Approved as to form: 

WILLIAM G. BERGMAN, Jr., 

City Attorney of the City of Claremont. 


APRIL 21, 1955. 
UPPER COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


The board of directors at its meeting today 
approved the report of the water and power 
Committee on the upper Colorado River 
Storage project, amended as shown as 
follows: 2 

That the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce request Congress not to authorize the 
upper Colorado River storage project unless 
Such authorization meets the following 
requirements: 

1. That there be specific guaranty that 
the authorizing legislation in no way im- 
Pair California’s water and power rights 
under the Colorado River compact and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

2. That the subsidy resulting from in- 
terest-free money be limited to the interest 
Cost of that portion of the facilities which 
are attributable to irrigation developments 
as determined by independent experts for 
which interest-free money is provided for 
Periods not to exceed 40 years (plus a 10-year 
development period) as provided in the pres- 
€nt Reclamation Act, and that the interest 
Component on power features and on fea- 
tures for municipal and industrial water 
used be paid into the Federal Treasury and 
not used for repayment of irrigation charges. 

3. That before any money is appropriated 
for construction of any project, or any con- 
struction work done or contracted for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provi- 
Sions for revenues by contracts in accordance 
With the provisions of the Reclamation Act, 
adequate in his judgment to assure payment 
of all expense of operation and maintenance 
incurred by the United States, and the re- 
Payment in 40 equal annual installments 
of irrigation construction costs as provided 
for under the Reclamation Act, and the re- 
Payment with interest in 50 years of all the 
Costs of construction attributable to the de- 
velopment and to the furnishing of water 
for municipal and industrial uses, and to the 
development and supplying of power, but the 
Prices determined for electric power capacity 
and energy in making the above-mentioned 
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provisions for revenues should be not less 
than the fair market value of such power 
capacity and energy, as determined from time 
to time over reasonable pericds during the 
life of the power contracts. 


Resolution of the Pomona Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pomona, Calif., supporting the Colo- 
rado River Board of California and its 
opposition to the upper Colorado River 
Basin projects as proposed in S. 500 and 
H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
projects as proposed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, 
now pending in Congress. 


Whereas increasing population, industrial 
growth, and economic well-being of the city 
of Pomona in particular and the southern 
coastal plain in general depends upon Cali- 
fornia’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water; and 

Whereas this source of water, both in 
quantity and quality, is seriously threatened 
by upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in 
S. 300 and H. R. 412 now pending in Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers in this city and 
county and the Nation an unjustifiable 
burden of more than $4 billion; and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California’s 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
has gone on record strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pomona Chamber of 
Commerce respectfully requests the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the 
Congress of the United States to actively 
oppose the enactment of these bills or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies of 
this resolution be airmailed to our congres- 
sional representatives, and copies be made 
available to press and radio news sources, 

L. W. Hoop, 
Executive Secretary. 


Resolution 1083 


Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Glendora opposing the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects as proposed in S. 500 
and H. R. 270, and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as proposed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, 
now pending in Congress 
Be it resolved by the mayor and City Coun- 

cil of Glendora as follows: 

Whereas the city of Glendora is vitally 
dependent on a water supply obtained from 
the Colorado River; and ~ 

Whereas California's rightful share of Col- 
orado River water is threatened by the upper 
Colorado River Basin projects as proposed 
in S. 500 and H. R. 270, and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project as proposed in S. 300 and 
H. R. 412, now pending in Congress; and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers of this city 
and the Nation an unjustifiable burden 
of more than $4 billion; and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow the kind of crops which are already 
in great surplus in this country, and which 
are already heavily subsidized by the tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with 
the responsibility of safeguarding Califor- 
nia’s existing contracts for Colorado River 
water, has gone on record strongly opposing 
these measures: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the enactment of these 
project bills is against the interest of the 
city of Glendora in particular and the State 
of California in general and should be op- 
posed; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Glendora re- 
spectfully requests the representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the 
enactment of the above-mentioned bills or 
any similar proposals, and that certified 
copies of this resolution be airmailed to our 
congressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources. 

The city clerk shall certify to the passage 
and adoption of this resolution and the 
same shall thereupon take effect and be in 
force. 

Approved and passed the 19th day of April, 
1955. 

Lovis C. Woop, 
Mayor of the City of Glendora. 

Attest: 

R. R. BAIOTTO, 
City Clerk. 


Resolution 3446 


Resolution. of the Council of the City of 
Pomona, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California supporting the Colorado River 
Board of California and its opposition to 
the upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas projects as proposed 
in’ S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending in 
Congress 
Whereas increasing population, industrial 

growth and economic well-being of the city 
of Pomona in particular and the southern 
coastal plain in general depends upon Cali- 
fornia’s rightful share of Colorado River 
water; and 

Whereas this source of water, both in 
quantity and quality, is seriously threatened 
by upper Colorado River Basin projects as 
proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270 and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in 
S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending in Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers in this city and 
county and the Nation an unjustifiable 
burden of more than $4 billion, and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes if authorized would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers, and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California's 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
has gone on record strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Pomona respectfully requests the repre- 
sentatives of the State of California in the 
Congress of the United States to actively op- 
pose the endattment of these bills or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies 
of this resolution be airmailed to our con- 
gressional representatives, and copies be 
made available to press and radio news 
sources. 

The city clerk of the city of Pomona 
shall certify to the adoption and passage of 
this resolution and the same shall thereupon 
take effect and be in force. 

APPRIS and passed this 19th day of April, 

ARTHUR H. Cox, 


Mayor. 


L. B. THOMAS, 
Acting City Clerk. 
Approved as to form this 19th day of April, 
1955. 


Attest: 


City Attorney. 
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Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
San Marino opposing the upper Colorado 
River Basin projects as proposed in S. 
500 and H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project as proposed in S. 300 and 
H. R. 412, now pending in Congress 


Whereas the city of San Marino is a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California and, as such, has paid 
to the Metropolitan Water District substan- 
tial sums of money and has obligated itself 
for additional amounts to cover the cost of 
this project; and 


Whereas the city of San Marino is depend- . 


ent upon water supply from the Colorado 
River for future needs; and 

Whereas this supply may be jeopardized by 
proposals now before Congress for develop- 
ment in the upper Colorado Basin, notably S. 
300 and S. 500 and House Resolution 412, and 
H. R. 270; and 

Whereas this legislation would impose a 
tax burden upon all taxpayers of the Nation 
to provide benefits to individuals and com- 
munities as contrasted to the locally financed 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation would 
call for subsidies from the Federal Treasury 
far beyond the limits of the present recla- 
mation law and in so doing would addition- 
ally socialize the economy of the western 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the enactment of these 
projects bills is against the interest of the 
city of San Marino in particular and the 
State of California in general and should be 
opposed; be it further 

Resolved, That the city of San Marino re- 
spectfully requests the Representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the en- 
actment of the above-mentioned bills, in 
their present form, or any similar proposals. 

Corson W. IDE, 
Mayor of the City of 
San Marino, Calif. 
Attest: 
E. R. KERR, 
City Clerk of the City 
of San Marinó, Calif. 


Inventory Horror Stories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an article from 
the May 20 issue of Sales Management, 
a national magazine of marketing, deal- 
ing with the recent report of the Hoover 
Commission on inventories. The article 
appeared as follows under the heading 
“Inventory Horror Stories”: 

You've read in your daily newspaper and 
heard your favorite news commentator view 
with dismay the report by the Hoover Com- 
mission that: 

“The Navy has on hand enough blue trous- 
ers to outfit the Navy for 8.1 years. 

“The Air Force can supply overcoats out 
of stock for next 4.2 years. 

“The Marine Corps green coats will last the 
corps for another 3.2 years. 

“The Army has a 10.6 years’ supply of 
‘women’s wool serge taupe uniforms.” 

Before you point your finger and condemn 
a wasteful, bureaucratic Government, re- 
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member that what the Government bought, 
& great Many companies sold. And the win- 
ning bidders were very happy to secure those 
Government orders now considered as need- 
less purchases, 

The Hoover Commission, headed by ex- 
President Herbert Hoover and consisting of 


prominent Republican and Democratic Gov- . 


ernment officials and businessmen, is trying 
to introduce business efficiency into Govern- 
ment. Its findings point to ways for im- 
provement, but the recommendations will 
come to nothing unless business supports 
them. 

It’s a salesman’s responsibility to bring 
cost-saving ideas to the attention of pros- 
pects—and that includes prospects in the 
Government. But how many sales execu- 
tives offer the same imagination to their gov- 
ernmental prospects as they do to their 
civilian customers? 

The Hoover Commission report on food 
and clothing in the Federal Government 
estimates that in the Department of Defense 
alone, it is possible to cut inventory by $1,- 
350,000,000 at an anuual savings in interest 
of $30 million, and another saving of $3 mil- 
lion in warehousing and other costs entailed 
in storing excess stocks. 

We believe you will agree that it does little 
good to “view with alarm” all of these horror 
stories of excess inventory, if every company 
selling to the Government has not taken 
more than routine steps to help the vast, 
sprawling Government to get the most for 
the taxpayers’ money. 


Statement by Representative James E. 
Van Zandt, Member of Congress, 20th 
District of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1955, 
Urging Immediate Action on Legislation 
To Further Liberalize the Social Secu- 
rity Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
my election to Congress in 1938 I have 
advocated liberalization of the Social 
Security Act. 

For the past several years many of us 
in Congress pleaded for congressional 
action on bills that we had sponsored, 
and it was not until a few years ago that 
the law was liberalized by increasing 
benefits and expanding the coverage. 

When Congress took this action it 
failed to reduce the eligibility age of the 
employee and the widow from 65 to 60 
years and to permit retirement because 
of disability regardless of age. 

In addition, Congress neglected to in- 
clude coverage under the Social Security 
Act for lawyers and dentists. In a few 
words, the job of liberalizing the Social 
Security Act is far from being accom- 
plished. 

During the past several months it has 
been heartening to see so many other 
Members of Congress advocating what 
a few of us have sponsored over a period 
of years. 
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We hope that with this new-found 
strength we may be able to get action at 
this session of Congress on bills that will 
liberalize the Social Security Act along 
the lines that many of us have consist- 
ently advocated. 

Early in this session of Congress I 
again introduced bills to amend the So- 
cial Security Act, all of which are du- 
plicates of bills which I introduced in 
previous Congresses. 

The bills are as follows: 

H.R. 854 provides that for the pur- 
pose of old-age and survivors-insurance 
benefits the age shall be 60 years. This 
means that the eligibility age for em- 
ployees and widows is reduced from 65 
to 60 years. 

H.R. 855 would extehd social-security 
coverage to individuals engaged in the 
practice of law. 

H. R. 862 is a bill prohibiting any State 
from taking a lien on a person’s home 
as a means of seeking reimbursement for 
monies paid him in public assistance 
benefits. 

H.R. 2212 provides that any person 
covered under the Social Security Act 
shall be entitled to the same primary 
and survivors benefit rights during a pe- 
riod of disability as he would be en- 
titled to had he attained retirement age 
when the disability began. In other 
words, a disabled person would not be 
required to wait until he reached age 65 
before being entitled to social-security 
benefits. 

H. R. 4752 is a bill designed to extend 
social-security coverage to individuals 
engaged in the practice of dentistry. 

Mr. Speaker, this series of bills repre- 
sents a program of liberalization of the 
Social Security Act which I feel is long 
overdue. 

Social-security benefits should be pro- 
vided at age 60 for all Americans with- 
out discrimination and should be in 
abe! with the present day cost of liv- 

ng. 

It is true that it costs money to liberal- 
ize the Social Security Act. In my con- 
tact with persons whose employment is 
covered by social security I have found 
that they are willing to pay the cost of a 
realistic and adequate program of so- 
cial-security benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, we know from past ex- 
perience that amending the Social Se- 
curity Act requires a lot of study. There- 
fore, I hope that these vital amendments 
to the Social Security Act will receive 
at an early date the attention they de- 
serve from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Forced Inspection of Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker: 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recor, I include the following article 
which appeared in Labor's Daily, 0 


1955 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955, etitled “Forced 
Inspection of Poultry.” 
FORCED INSPECTION OF POULTRY URGED 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

The need for compulsory inspection by 
Federal authorities of all poultry at the 
processing plant before it reaches retail stores 
has become more urgent than ever before. 

The reason is that more and more poultry 
is sold “ready-to-cook,” which means it has 
already been drawn or eviscerated at a proc- 
essing plant before it gets to the stores. No 
longer can the retail butcher or the house- 
wife herself tell if a chicken was diseased 
before it was prepared for market, because it 
is impossible to determine the wholesome- 
ness of poultry without examination of the 
internal organs as well as the outside and 
inside of the bird. The internal organs may 
have been swimming in pus when the bird 
was opened, but how are you to know that 
when you buy it already drawn and packaged 
in pretty cellophane? 

This is one of disturbing facts about poul- 
try that Representative ALBERT P. Morano, 
Republican of Connecticut ought to know. 
Representative Morano is the Congressman 
who told a constituent worried about the lack 
of uniform compulsory Federal inspection, 
that he shouldn't believe everything he reads, 


Perhaps his cynicism about publications 
stems from his familiarity with the Luce 
magazines, Time and Life (he served as 
executive secretary to Claire Booth Luce dur- 
ing her two terms in Congress). But he 
should know that the current criticisms in 
the labor press about the lack of nation- 
wide poultry inspection stem from real facts. 
Here they are: 


` FOOD-BORNE DISEASES 


A report by the Hoover Commission's task 
force on Federal medical services, has just 
pointed out that: “Diseases common to poul- 
try and man—especially the salmonella in- 
fections—are almost as significant in number 
and severity as diseases common to animal 
and man. Poultry or poultry dishes cause 
about 1 out of 4 cases of food-borne disease. 
Environmental sanitation and handling in 
poultry packing plants is in many instances 
deplorable.” 

This Goverment-sponsored investigating 
committee also points out that both the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
and the Conference of State and Territorial 
Health Offices have recommended that State 
and local governments strengthen their 
poultry inspection and sanitation programs. 
But—it notes—only a few States have com- 
pulsory poultry inspection, and, “we do not 
believe we can expect the States alone to 
provide the needed controls.” 

Now that’s a significant observation, and 
is the key reason why labor unions and other 
citizens’ organizations are literally begging 
for uniform and compulsory inspection by 
the Federal Government, as is provided for 
beef, pork, veal, lamb and other red meats. 


WORKERS TELL STORY 


You can buy a steak or any other red meat 
that’s shipped between States with assur- 
ance that the animal it came from was 
healthy when slaughtered. You've noticed 
many times the round purple Government 
Stamp on meat, giving you this assurance. 
Why not poultry? 

Besides the Hoover Commission’s experts, 
the men employed in poultry packing plants 
themselves have warned the public that sick 
and diseased chickens are often packed and 
Shipped out to the stores. The Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ and Butcher Workmen’s Union 
has charged “that a cesspool of filth and dis- 
ease exists in certain areas of the poultry 
industry,” and adds: “In spite of this com- 
mon knowledge and information, nothing 
effective has been done to stop the flow of 
this filthy, diseased, unregulated and unin- 
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spected poultry to the poultry market of the 
nation.” 

Besides workers in the poultry industry, a 
number of management representatives have 
spoken up about the need for improved sani- 
tation and compulsory inspection in the 
poultry industry. We must give the public 
poultry that not only looks clean but is clean, 
warned W. V. Pringle of the Rockingham 
Marketing Cooperative, a large Southern 
poultry organization. He urged that poul- 
try-packing plants maintain proper sanitary 
conditions, but pointed out that only a small 
proportion of poultry is handled under Fed- 
eral or State inspection of plant sanitation. 
Too, Theron Brown, sales manager of the 
Jewell Poultry Co., one of the largest poultry 
packers in the country, has warned the poul- 
try industry that compulsory inspection is 
inevitable. 


AUTHORITIES WORRIED 


One of the most impartial authorities on 
the dangers of sick chickens to public health 
are the local boards of health, who have the 
responsibility of guarding the well-being of 
their communities. You will find many iocal 
boards of health concerned about poultry. 
The New York City Board of Health is insist- 
ing that every ready-to-cook wrapped chicken 
on sale in New York stores must carry a label 
showing it was inspected by a Federal or 
State or city inspection service in the area 
where it was packed. A few other cities now 
also make this requirement. 

The poultry expert of the New York health 
board told this writer that the board con- 
siders it urgent that the wrapped poultry 
now sold by most supermarkets be inspected 
by an impartial agency such as the United 
States Agriculture Department. 

State and local authorities in Other areas 
are expressing similar concern. Recently, 
the commissioner of agriculture of Texas 
urged the enactment of a State law pro- 
viding for poultry sanitation and inspection 
by State authorities. The Federal Govern- 
ment itself has indicated concern Over the 
poultry situation, by advancing the date of 
release of its recommended Poultry Sanita- 
tion Code. 


WILL HE BELIEVE EVIDENCE? 


If a Congressman asked by his constitu- 
ent to take action won’t believe what he 
reads, will he believe this impressive array 
of witnesses—the Hoover Commission’s Task 
Force, workers and employers in the indus- 
try; medical, agriculture, and law-enforce- 
ment authorities? 

The public cannot rely on sporadic lo- 
calized efforts to police sanitation in the 
poultry industry. What is clearly needed is 
uniformed inspection all over the country, 
and only the Federal Government can do 
this job. 

You'll be able to eat your Sunday chicken 
with greater peace of mind if you call the 
attention of your own Congressman to these 
facts. 


Resolution of General Assembly of Con- 
necticut Concerning New York, New 


Haven & Hartford Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with great pleasure and in- 
terest the Connecticut Senate’s Joint 
Resolution 179 commending Mr. Patrick 
B. McGinnis for his steadfast leadership 
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and ability in directing and guiding the 
welfare of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

The importance of this railroad is be- 
yond conception as a New England busi- 
ness enterprise. In case of an emergen- 
cy or international conflict it would be 
a major factor in the lifeline of our Na- 
tion and in particular the east coast. 

I, too, want to congratulate Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis on his leadership ingenuity for 
the welfare of the people of Connecticut. 
The greatest compliment that can be 
paid a man today, in my estimation, is 
that he is a real American and one with 
American interests foremost in his heart, 
and certainly Pat McGinnis qualifies. 


Mr. Speaker, the following has been 
adopted by our Connecticut State Senate 
and forwarded to me by our great secre- 
tary of state, Mrs. Mildred P. Allen: 


JUNE 3, 1955. 
Congressman JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: By com- 
mand of the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut, I am transmitting to you 
a certified copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
179, resolution commendation and encour- 
agement to Patrick B. McGinnis and his 
fellow officers and directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for the for- 
ward-looking policies they have adopted in 
the running of Connecticut's most im- 
portant transportation system, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED P, ALLEN, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Senate Joint Resolution 179 


Resolution commendation and encourage- 
ment to Patrick B. McGinnis and his fellow 
officers and directors of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad for the forward- 
looking policies they have adopted in the 
running of Connecticut’s most important 
transportation system 


Resolved by this assembly: 

Whereas the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. is now entering into its 
second year under the leadership of Patrick 
B. McGinnis; and 

Whereas the said Patrick B. McGinnis has 
succeeded, in the short time he has been in 
control, in infusing a new, vigorous, forward- 
looking spirit into this essentially Connecti- 
cut railroad; and 

Whereas the said Patrick B. McGinnis has 
shown a fine spirit of cooperation with State 
and municipal Officials, and has demon- 
strated his ardent desire to do everything 
possible to retain Connecticut's present in- 
dustries and to encourage new industries to 
locate within our boundaries; and 

Whereas he has with the authorization of 
his board of directors, placed orders for revo- 
lutionary new types of passenger equipment, 
has begun installation of jointless rail and 
of a magnetronic reservisor system for reser- 
vations, has instituted 10-ride fares, ladies’ 
day fares, a charge-a-plate system, has in- 
spired zoo trains and other merchandising 
features all calculated to give Connecticut 
improved transportation service, and to im- 
prove passenger service and commuting con- 
ditions to attract New York business people 
to live within our State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of this general 
assembly take occasion publicly to express 
their approbation of the steps being taken 
to modernize the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad to the ultimate benefit of 
our State, and particularly to commend the 
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wonderful spirit of leadership exhibited by 
Patrick B. McGinnis, its President, and to 
express the hope of this body that he will 
have continued success in his efforts which 
we believe will redound to the benefit of all 
the citizens of our State; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and she hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit to the several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Connecticut in the Congress 
of the United States and to the members of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Congress, duly cer- 
tified copies of this resolution, and that a 
suitably inscribed copy also be sent to Mr. 
Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
June 1, 1955. 


I, Mildred P. Allen, secretary of State of 
Connecticut and Keeper of the great seal 
thereof, and of the original record of the 
acts and resolutions of the general assembly 
of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution 179, resolution commendation 
and encouragement to Patrick B. McGinnis 
and his fellow officers and directors of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
for the forward-looking policies they have 
adopted in the running of Connecticut’s most 
important transportation system, approved 
June 1, 1955, with the original record of the 
Same now remaining in this office, and have 
found the said copy to be correct and com- 
plete transcript thereof. 

And I further certify, that the said original 
record is a public record of the State of 
Connecticut, now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of Connecticut, at Hartford, this 3d day 
of June 1955. 

[SEAL] MILDRED P. ALLEN, 

Secretary of State. 


Freedom of Enterprise America’s Passport 


To World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recor a speech by Mr. 
William Jackman, president of the In- 
vestors League, Inc. This address was 
delivered before the 28th Annual World 
Trade Day program of the Los Angeles 
Breakfast Club on May 18, 1955. 

The address follows: 


‘ The vitality and strength of our private 
enterprise system has carried this Nation 
through a series of costly wars and a depres- 
sion of great magnitude, while at the same 
time helping other free nations of the world 
to regain their economic equilibrium, To- 
day, as the greatest industrial nation, we 
stand as a world leader. Our people are en- 
joying the highest standard of living known 
to man. 

Credit for these remarkable achievements 
have been due in no small measure to the 
millions of individual American investors. 
These people who, through frugality, have set 
aside a portion of their savings for invest- 
ment in the great industries of our Nation 
in an effort to provide their own social secu- 
rity. Our Nation has flourished in an en- 
vironment of freedom. 

Now that most nations of the free world 
can once again raise their heads and ade- 
quately enter the competitions for world 
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markets, it is our common objective to ex- 
pand world trade. To do so we must en- 
courage the lowering of trade barriers and 
other roadblocks to the interchange of goods. 
Some nonthinkers might construe the United 
States joining in this movement as cutting 
our own throats. The truth of the matter 
is that by such action we are allowing the na- 
tions of the world to become strong enough 
financially so that they will not need our aid. 
We are helping others to help themselves. 

Approaching this goal will involve some 
domestic adjustments. The United States, 
with its high labor costs and high standard 
of living, must be able to compete in world 
markets with countries where labor costs and 
the standard of living are lower. To do so 
we must rely entirely on our advanced manu- 
facturing techniques, our mass production, 
materials, and know-how. 

The American investor stands ready to 
meet his responsibility, for he knows that 
under our system only he can provide busi- 
ness with the funds needed to build the tools 
and furnish the assembly line. You must 
have an investor before you have a customer. 
He is conscious of the fact that the only 
alternative is for Government to assume the 
roll of investor—a costly and politically 
dangerous action. 

In appraising the role of the investor in our 
economy we must not forget that it is the 
individual investor who must supply an aver- 
age of $12,000 to provide the machinery nec- 
essary to employ one production worker. 
Multiply that amount a thousand fold and 
you begin to get some idea of the magnitude 
of his role. I always like to envision our 
economy as a triangle: Labor, management, 
and the investor as equal partners. All 
must be functioning in order for our econ- 
omy to grow. What a great step forward it 
would be if we had such unanimity of action. 

We Americans can compete in world mar- 
kets because we have reduced manufacturing 
costs through new advances in techniques, 
machinery, and methods of production and 
have a citizenry which will continue to carry 
on that same risk-taking spirit that was so 
prevalent when our Nation was born. 

As I previously stated, a healthy environ- 
ment for the free flow of capital from in- 
vestor to industry is very important. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly this need. For 
only through confidence in our Government’s 
desire to maintain and strengthen our free 
institutions can freedom enterprise flourish. 

We cannot be the well-spring of a free 
flow of risk capital abroad unless we first 
create a healthy environment for its work in 
our own country. For it is the fruits of our 
domestic endeavors, culminating in a reason- 
able return on the invested capital that will 
make possible an investment abroad by the 
investor. Several factors have arisen in the 
past several months which have tendered to 
shake the confidence of investors. One such 
development has been the recently concluded 
Senate banking and currency hearings. 
What transpired did not bespeak much in 
the way of friendliness toward investors but 
rather of politics. From what the investor 
heard from many of the committee mem- 
bers, it is a wonder that the market did not 
react more violently than it did. State- 
ments made by these men did not bespeak 
of confidence in the integrity of our finan- 
cial institutions, the investor, or of our 
economy. 

Congressional pressures to kill double taxa- 
tion relief and their apathy toward revision 
of the tax treatment of capital gains also 
raises doubts in the minds of investors— 
doubts as to the Government's attitude to- 
ward them and their role in our society. I 
suppose it is a result of political fear that 
tax relief for the investor is favoring only 
the rich. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The investor is just an average citi- 
zen, be he a bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, 
or banker. The majority of stock ownership, 
for instance, is in the hands of women. A 
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great many of these are professional women, 
schoolteachers, etc. 

In 1951, the last year for which official 
Treasury data was available, more than half 
of the individuals reporting capital gains had 
gross incomes of less than $5,000. Figures for 
dividend recipients show substantially the 
same result. I, of course, could go on and 
mention other recent developments which 
have raised doubts in the minds of the in- 
vestor. The threat of Government regula- 
tion over the basic industries of our Nation 
by reason of such regulation over the pro- 
ducers cf natural gas and the controversy 
now raging over public versus private power 
are just two other matters that come to mind. 
Sufficient to say that some soul searching is 
in order. 

Equity capital must come as seeds from the 
risk capital invested in our economy. If 
Government persists through dividends and 
capital-gains taxation to allow only a little 
of the investors-return to trickle back to 
him, then funds for foreign investment will 
not be available. 

As you sow, so shail you reap. 

It is therefore axiomatic that freedom of 
enterprise in the truest sense is America’s 
passport to world trade, and a healthy in- 
vestor, environment along the lines I have 
mentioned can make a major contribution 
in this area. 


National Reserve Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to insert a number 
of newspaper editorials supporting the 
thinkings of our military leaders: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
21, 1955] 


STALLING THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


The House adopted an ironical method of 
celebrating Armed Forces Week by sidetrack- 
ing the administration’s Reserve program. 
The trouble came over the admittedly diffi- 
cult problem of segregation in the National 
Guard, to which men completing active sery- 
ice could be assigned under the plan. 

The abolition of segregation in the other 
components of the Armed Forces has not af- 
fected the guard in some States. Represent- 
ative ADAM CLAYTON PoWELL’s amendment 
on this subject turned many southern Rep- 
resentatives against the bill, and Represent- 
ative CARL VINSON was unable to to compro- 
mise the dispute. To those who differed on 
segregation were added a number of Con- 
gressmen who regard universal military 
training as a bogey and the Reserve plan as 
an attempt to introduce UMT through the 
backdoor. The result was the shelving of the 
whole Reserve plan, apparently indefinitely. 

The tragedy of this stalemate is that it 
leaves the United States without a long-term 
military manpower policy. As men leave the 
active forces they are under no compulsion 
to keep up their skills; the initial burden of 
a crisis in world affairs would have to be 
borne by the men actually under arms, bY 
volunteers in the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves, and by those who had most 
recently completed their active duty. 

As the Korean war proved, such an afr 
rangement requires heavy sacrifices from # 
small number who may be recalled repeat- 
edly, while new men are being trained fof 
combat. It also means that the process 
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creating new formations is slower than mod- 
ern war allows. The President’s proposals for 
cuts in Army manpower (which the House 
accepted overwhelmingly) were based in part 
on recent weapon developments, in part on 
the expectation that trained reserves in ade- 
quate numbers would be ready for an 
emergency. 

Without a sound Reserve plan, it is be- 
lieved that more men must be drafted. Man- 
power requirements would have to be re- 
assessed, and the number of troops, airmen, 
and sailors on duty would probably have to 
be increased. This is costly in terms of mon- 
ey and energy, it is wasteful as expensive 
training is forgotten in civilian life, and it is 
dangerous in that adjustment to new weap- 
ons and tactics will not be made by the 
Reserves. 

The House must take up the matter again. 
Segregation is a problem, but it can be re- 
solved. The United States must have Ready 
Reserves. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 20, 1955] 
COLOR IN THE GUARD 

Shelving of the Armed Forces Reserve bill 
in the House has placed the administration, 
Congress, and the country in an ugly 
dilemma. Passage of the bill is important 
to national security. Only by compulsory 
reserve training can the Armed Forces build 
adequate reserves that would be meaningful 
in time of emergency. At the same time it 
would be unconscionable as a matter of pub- 
lic policy to permit the use of Federal au- 
thority to compel reservists to serve in ra- 
cially segregated units. In parts of the 
South segregation is still practiced in the 
National Guard, which is under State direc- 
tion in time of peace. The bill is stuck on 
Representative PowE u's effort specifically to 
prohibit compulsory assignments to segre- 
gated units. This effort, in turn, has opened 
the bill to all sorts of crippling maneuvers. 

While we sympathize with the purport of 
Mr, PowELL’s amendments, we think he in- 
jected a distracting element unnecessarily. 
One of his amendments, for example, would 
prohibit operation of the 6-month voluntary 
training program in States in which National 
Guard or Reserve units are segregated even 
though there is no direct connection between 
the voluntary training and later Reserve 
assignment. No problem on this score had 
been anticipated by the Defense Department, 
which has been carrying out presidential 
policy of racial integration in the Regular 
Armed Forces. The Department expected to 
handle Reserve and National Guard assign- 
ments administratively in the South so as to 
avoid any compulsory service in segregated 
units. 

Unhappily, what was a relatively simple 
Problem of military legislation has now be- 
come involved in a squabble over States’ 
rights and national policy. In some respects 
the squabble is ludicrous, because segrega- 
tion would be eliminated automatically if 
the Guard should be federalized in time of 
emergency. It ought to go without saying 
that the national Government, being dedi- 
cated to the elimination of segregation in 
public facilities, could not in good faith en- 
force participation in segregated Reserve 
units. But the language of the amendments 
threatens the entire bill when Reserve legis- 
lation is paramount, and some sort of com- 
Promise must be sought. One way out 
might be to rely on the organized Reserve 
and avoid compulsory assignment to the 
National Guard altogether in areas where 
States have not yet done away with segrega- 
tion. In any event, the urgent need is for 
the House to listen to national rather than 
Sectional interest in passing an equitable 
Reserve law. 

[From the Baltimore Sun of May 20, 1955] 

THE MILITARY RESERVE BILL Is A MUST 

After 2 days of bitter debate the House of 
Representatives yesterday voted to sidetrack 
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for the time being the administration’s na- 
tional military Reserve bill. That action was 
taken by supporters of the bill to avoid the 
imminent danger of its being sent back to 
committe, which virtually would kill it for 
this session of Congress. 

Except for professional soldiers and the 
relatively few civilians who make soldiering 
a hobby nobody in this country likes military 
service. Therefore the Reserve bill is not a 
popular measure, as the debate made clear. 
It came in for plenty of criticism from its 
opponents. 

But nothing that was said refuted the 
soundness of its fundamental purpose. That 
is to establish behind the very limited Regu- 
lar forces a Reserve of civilians trained and 
assigned to specific tasks, ready in fact as 
well as in name to come instantly to the 
defense of the country in case of war. 

Theoretically we have such a Reserve; 
actually most of it is on paper. That is be- 
cause there is at present no way to make men 
perform active duties with the Reserve as 
the law stipulates. Relatively few do so vol- 
untarily. The Reserve bill aims to enforce 
that performance of duty. It attempts also 
to equalize the burden, as far as is consistent 
with efficiency, so that every individual per- 
forms his fair share. If, in practice, it is 
found that there are inequalities or that the 
bill does not operate as expected, it can be 
corrected by amendment. 

At the moment we are facing the prospect 
of the Big Four meeting in which the Rus- 
sians will be present. They are not reducing 
their forces. They are not relieving their 
young men of any of their military obliga- 
tions: President Eisenhower has empha- 
sized how failure to maintain our Armed 
Forces would weaken our position at the con- 
ference table. Make no mistake, the Rus- 
sians are watching what Americans are do- 
ing. 

We suspect that its opponents greatly over- 
estimate the public objection to this meas- 
ure. Insofar as it will clarify the military 
obligation it should be welcomed by the 
many young men who now are kept in sus- 
pense over when and how their duties are to 
be performed. And surely the vast majority 
of the public would approve if they realized 
how helpless this country would be without 
a Ready Reserve in time of grave emergency. 

The House of Representatives could not 
do the country a greater disservice than by 
its failure thus far to pass the Reserve bill. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 
20, 1955] 


DANGEROUS DAWDLING 


Only strong nations can negotiate with the 
Communists. The weak ones simply do as 
they are told. 

This summer, probably, our President will 
meet with the Russians’ top man. 

Meantime, he has asked Congress’ sup- 
port for a plan to keep America strong— 
economically and militarily. 

Mr. Eisenhower's plan calls for— 

A small regular military force—but one 
that could stand against attack and hit back 
hard. 

A much stronger force of trained citizen 
reserves than we now have—almost 3 million 
part-time soldiers who could be ready in 
short order to help defend America. 

So what has happened? 

The House of Representatives went along 
with Mr. Eisenhower—part way. The Con- 
gressmen o. k.’ed a cut of 100,000 from the 
regular force. 

Then, yesterday, they all but killed the 
Reserve program, by postponing further con- 
sideration of it—indefinitely. 

What happens next? 

We don’t know. 

But we hope Congress contains enough 
sensible leaders to get that Reserve program 
out of cold storage, and enough responsible 
Members to get it passed. 
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We hope people over the country, realizing 
the peril in which Congress has put us, tell 
their statesmen off. 

We hope Mr. Eisenhower, a man even most 
Congressmen will concede knows military 
strategy, will make it clear to the country 
how vital it is to have his full defense pro- 
gram approved. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
May 21, 1955] 
END THE RACE BIAS BLOCKADE OF READY 
RESERVE BILL 


Philadelphia is appropriately closing 
Armed Forces Week today. During the week 
here and elsewhere in the Nation, Americans 
have been favorably impressed by demon- 
strations in many localities of greatly ad- 
vanced types of weapons and other aspects 
of modern military strength. 

With the tremendous complications of this 
perilous era these things are reassuring if 
we can look foward with reasonable confi- 
dence to further determined measures by our 
defense agencies to make still greater gains 
and improvements. That is something we 
must hope for and, in fact, the Nation must 
demand. 

But armies, navies, air forces, are not just 
assortments of highly specialized weapons. 
They must also be made up of men and, in 
these latter days, women, trained, dedicated, 
and brave. And for our sure defense we 
must call upon all Americans to do battle 
for their country whenever the need arises, 

Therefore, it was one jarring note in 
Armed Forces Week when, on Thursday, 
racial bias among Southern Congressmen 
caused President Eisenhower's Ready Reserve 
bill to be sidetracked and perhaps perma- 
nently endangered. 

The Ready Reserve of 2,900,009 to be built 
up by 1960 is a truly vital defense need. The 
projected program, with 5 years for its devel- 
opment, is slow enough, in all conscience. 
But its adoption would mean an eventual 
end to the loose, meaningless present Reserve 
system. s 

Yet an issue of integration in National 
Guard and other Reserve organizations was 
raised by the Southern race fanatics. When 
the grim chips were down a man’s race won't 
keep him out of the firing lines. In our wars 
it hasn’t barred men from exalted acts of 
heroism, 

Racial bias is an unworthy manifestation 
in any respect. To see it operate to block 
an immensely important development of 
America’s defenses is disgraceful—another 
beautiful opening for Red propaganda. The 
House should not lose a minute in bringing 
back the Ready Reserve bill for enactment, 
for the greater strength and security of our 
country. And to vindicate the decent fair- 
ness of most Americans toward all its citi- 
zens. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 

May 21, 1955] 


A Day or REMINDER 


As they watch the parades go by this 
Armed Forces Day, lawmakers in the House 
of Representatives had better search their 
consciences: This week they all but mur- 
dered the bill to give America a strong and 
adequate reserve of military manpower. 

The bill is designed to build up our reserve 
strength to nearly 3 million men by 1960. 
The administration wants a smaller but 
highly skilled force of men under arms, 
backed by a big pool of reserves. 

The administration’s Reserve plan ran into 
trouble in the House on an issue of segre- 
gation. It also drew attack from some law- 
makers who oppose anything that smacks 
of universal military training, which one 
very sensible feature of this bill does 
smack of. 

What with crossfire from zealots on both 
sides of the segregation issue, and what 
with sniping from the UMT foes, the bill was 
felled on the House floor, It was not killed, 
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thanks to a timely rescue by Representative 
CARL VINSON; but it has been tabled, half- 
dead. 

Today, Armed Forces Day, the lawmakers 
will be giving and hearing a lot of high- 
flown speeches about American defense and 
the need for constant vigilance. If they 
give half a thought to defense and vigilance, 
they will revive the Reserve bill and send 
it on its way into law. 


Study of HEW Urged on Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson, which 
appeared in his column, Washington 
Merry-Go-Round in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 3, 1955: 

STUDY or HEW URGED ON CONGRESS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


In order to make sure that President Eisen- 
hower picks an outstanding successor to 
Mrs. Hobby it might be a good idea for the 
appropriate congressional committees to 
take a careful look at the entire Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
would give the public some idea both of how 
important that agency is and the impor- 
tance of having it administered by an execu- 
tive really in sympathy with health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. 

One trouble with Mrs. Hobby is that she’s 
been so gun-shy of being tabbed a welfare 
state executive that she’s run away from 
some of her most important duties. Even 
Herbert Hoover points this out. 

The Sccretary of Labor is charged with 
working for the rights of labor and James 
Mitchell, the current Eisenhower appointee, 
has done a good job. 

The Secretary of Commerce is charged with 
working for business, and Sinclair Weeks, 
whether you agree with him or not, has cer- 
tainly gone all-out for business. 

But Mrs. Hobby, who might have made an 
excellent Secretary of Commerce, has been 
ecared to death about promoting health, 
education, and welfare. . 

MRS. HOBBY'S RECORD 


Here, for instance, are some questions 
which go to the heart of Mrs. Hobby’s record, 
and which a congressional committee should 
probe carefully: 

1. Why did Mrs. Hobby alter grain inspec- 
tion standards? 

The Truman administration on October 15, 
1952, began a campaign to inspect grain 
cars and grain elevators in order to clean 
weevil and rat manure out of the wheat con- 
sumed by the American public. But Mrs. 
Hobby, acting with Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, wiped out the Truman order on 
May 1, 1953. 

This was done over the protest of the Food 
and Drug Administration and the bakers of 
the United States. Both opposed her vigor- 
ously. However, Mrs. Hobby abandoned Gov- 
ernment inspection of grain and took the 
word of the big grain elevator operators that 
they would impose voluntary inspection. 

2. Who gave the order to abandon Govern- 
ment inspection for rat refuse and weevils? 

Peavey Heffelfinger of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Republican National Finance 
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Committee, lunched with Ike and discussed 
the grain-inspection program just before 
Mrs. Hobby abandoned it. 

3. Who tried to fire two Food and Drug 
officials because they insisted on grain in- 
spection? 

John L. Harvey and M. R. Stephens, of 
Food and Drug aroused the opposition of 
the big grain lobby, which demanded that 
Mrs. Hobby give them the ax. For a time 
Mrs. Hobby was on the verge of firing them. 
Then Secretary Weeks’ firing of Dr. Allen 
Astin as Director of the Bureau of Standards 
caused such a furor that nothing happened. 

4. Find out how much rat manure and 
weevil are now permitted in grain? 

Mrs. Hobby finally discovered that volun- 
tary grain inspection didn’t work, and, with 
the bakers breathing down her neck, Govern- 
ment inspection was reinstated about 1 year 
later. 

However, she now permits twice as much 
rat manure and weevil in grain for human 
consumption as was allowed under the Tru- 
man order—namely, 64 pounds of rat 
droppings per carload and 12 gallons of 
urine per car. 

5. Why did Mrs. Hobby want to cut medi- 
cal research by $10 million in 1953? 

When the Senate, led by Lister HILL, of 
Alabama, opposed a budget cut in medical 
research on cancer, polio, heart disease, 
epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, etc., Mrs. Hob- 
by actually wrote to the Budget Director 
urging that her own budget for medical re- 
search be cut—even though the Hoover Com- 
mission has now urged more money for 
research. 

Though Cabinet members sometimes ure 
forced to accept a budget cut, it's almost un- 
heard of for a Cabinet member to urge a 
budget cut. Yet Mrs. Hobby took a definite 
stand against medical research. Fortunately 
Senator HILL put through the appropriation 
over Mrs. Hobby’s protest. 


These medical research funds are allotted 
to universities and hospitals doing impor- 
tant work in research. They are not spent 
by the Government. But Mrs. Hobby seemed 
afraid she might be accused of promoting 
socialized medicine. 


6. Why did Mrs. Hobby take a stand against 
hospital construction under the Hill-Burton 
Act? 


This is an important law by which the 
Federal Government puts up matching 
money to help localities build badly needed 
hospitals. Mrs. Hobby, though supposed to 
promote health, education, and welfare, 
seemed decidedly unenthusiastic about hos- 
pital construction. 

7. Why did Mrs. Hobby try to cut the 
school-construction program in congested 
military and Federal areas by $100 million? 

Also why did she for 2 years oppose any 
school bill; until this year it became evident 
that Congress would force her hand if she 
didn’t act? 

These are just a few questions that a con- 
gressional committee ought to develop in 
detail, not only to ascertain the mistakes of 
the past but to make sure Mrs. Hobby’s 
successor doesn’t carry on as if he were 


Secretary of Commerce rather than Secretary” 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is the newest Department of govern- 
ment, but thrown into it are some of the 
oldest and most important Government 
functions, such as the Public Health Service, 
founded personally by Alexander Hamilton, 
who wasn’t exactly a believer in a welfare 
state. 

What it needs is a Cabinet chief who will 
operate it as if he or she were proud, not 
ashamed, to work for the welfare of the 
American people. 


June 6, 1955 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not excceding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for oficial use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to. exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
supscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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The Role of the Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the graduating class of 1955 at 
The Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina, Charleston, S. C., the distin- 
guished chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Adm. A. W. Radford, delivered the 
address on Saturday, June 4. His sub- 
ject was The Role of the Military. 

In plain, simple, and everyday lan- 
guage, this outstanding officer, the holder 
of innumerable decorations and citations 
for leadership, courage, and valor, in the 
most deadly wars in which this country 
has ever been engaged, related to the 


graduates of that fine institution the tre- ° 


Mmendous necessity for participation in 
the mission assigned to the military dur- 
ing the years in which they, as gradu- 
ates, will be called upon to give service 
to their country. 

Admiral Radford's address demon- 
strates to these fine young men how the 
military man, during this global partici- 
Pation to which this Nation is committed, 
among other things is part and parcel of 
our economic and diplomatic life as 
well as the military. 

I doubt that any man in the Nation is 
better qualified to speak on this subject 
than Admiral Radford. The Congress 
has confidence in his leadership. The 
Nation likewise knows that Admiral Rad- 
ford regards its safety and security as 
one of his most sacred obligations. 

The address of the distinguished chair- 
man follows: 


THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY 


(Graduation address by Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
before The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., June 
4, 1955) 


Quite naturally, a ceremony like this car- 
Ties me back around 40 years to when I was 
a member of the brigade of midshipmen at 
the United States Naval Academy. I saw the 
fraduation ceremonies then, including my 
Own, and I have seen quite a few since. 

As a result of my visit here, yesterday and 
today, I have become impressed by the high 
Standards in your scholastics and training. 
It makes me very proud to take part this 
Morning in your graduation. 

Like other top military schools, The Citadel 

more than a century of honorable tra- 
dition in contributing to the security of our 
Country. Its graduates have gone out to 
Serve the Nation both as soldiers and as 
Civilians. As one of the oldest schools in 
the country, The Citadel has the reputation, 
the curriculum, and the tradition of good 


education combined with a sound military 
Orientation, 
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In this day and age, most of you are going 
to be given the opportunity of service to 
your flag. Some of you probably expect to 
begin a tour of duty as a member of one of 
our active services. Others probably will 
enter our Reserves. It is my hope that many 
of you will go on, as so many of your dis- 
tinguished alumni have done, to follow mili- 
tary careers. 

But even if you do not choose to continue 
as professional soldiers—and I use the term 
soldiers to refer to all military men—the 
training and the sense of integrity instilled 
in you by The Citadel will prove invaluable 
to you and to the Nation in whatever pro- 
fession you may pursue. 

In my judgment, the greatest opportunity 
to which you can aspire is the opportunity 
of service—both military and civilian. You 
gentlemen have this opportunity for service 
directly on behalf of the United States of 
America. There is no greater honor than 
that. 

It is on the subject of this role of the mili- 
tary that I want chiefly to speak, and it is 
to you graduates that I primarily address my 
remarks, 

Perhaps some of you wonder why so many 
of your contemporaries are needed by the 
military services; and why so many, having 
completed their military service, must con- 
tinue available for military duty in a na- 
tional emergency. 

The answer is simple: Today our Nation is 
confronted with the world’s greatest and 
most dangerous menace to our freedoms and 
our way of life; namely, militant interna- 
tional communism. 

Communism is backed by an immense 
military establishment, and is led by a hand- 
ful of ruthless individuals who, at any 
time they see fit, could plunge us into war. 
Communist leaders have declared their in- 
tention to dominate the entire planet on 
which we live—and they have demonstrated 
extraordinary capacities for pursuing this 
intention. Needless to say, it is a struggle 
we must not lose. 

This being the case, what would you say 
must be done by the Armed Forces in order 
to protect our peace and security? What 
is the role of the military? 

The Armed Forces exist for one ultimate 
purpose: the security of the United States. 
They are organized, trained, and equipped 
for prompt and sustained combat opera- 
tions—land, sea, and air—when and as di- 
rected by the President and the American 
people in accordance with our constitutional 
processes. 

Our fighting role is probably our most ob- 
vious role. It is our hardest and most diffi- 
cult role, but it is also our last-resort role, 
and one used only when our Government 
calls upon us to use force in defense of 
our vital interests. 


READINESS ROLE 


Our second role is our readiness role. 
“Readiness” is the word for the graduates 
of the Citadel on this day—a glad and happy 
day. 

Readiness means preparedness. Readi- 
ness is your response to your country’s call. 
Readiness is years of practice. It is train- 
ing, and training means skill, and skill pro- 
duces efficiency, and efficiency is economical 
of human life and resources. 

Admiral Dewey demonstrated his keen un- 
derstanding of the philosophy of readiness 


when he said: “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley.” His words became an epigram 
destined to live as a part of American mili- 
tary tradition. 

Refiect for a moment on the significance 
of those timeless words. Note how the 
thought construction of that quiet com- 
mand describes so well the complete confi- 
dence and faith Admiral Dewey had in Grid- 
ley’s judgment and courage on the eve of 
that great victory in Manila Bay. 

Just as Admiral Dewey trusted Gridley's 
judgments that day, so Gridley was strength- 
ened by his commander’s confidence; and by 
the certain knowledge that the ships and 
the men of the American Fleet were ready 
to do their job. 

There is a parallel for this readiness in 
our more modern times. As President Eisen- 
hower has said: “We will never commit ag- 
gression, but we must always be ready to 
defeat it.” 

I wish I could assure each of you person- 
ally that the threat to our security has so 
diminished that the United States no longer 
requires strong military forces—and that 
there is no possibility of a war resulting 
from today’s conflict between two opposing 
ideologies. 

But I cannot. I must state flatly that a 
strong military posture is not only essen- 
tial to our security, but it is clearly neces- 
sary for all the free world. 

There has been, of course, a noticeable 
change in tactics on the part of the Com- 
munist high command. Symptoms of this 
change are the successful conclusion of the 
Austrian Treaty, and the apparent Soviet 
willingness to participate in four-power 
talks. But there has been no real indica- 
tion so far that this represents a funda- 
mental change, either in their character or 
in their basic long-term objectives. 

Thus, while all America sincerely hopes 
and works for peace, there is still a definite 
requirement for us to maintain strong mili- 
tary forces in being. In this day, ready 
forces are strong forces. I stress this word 


“ready.” Our active forces must be ready 
forces. So must our Reserve forces be ready 
forces. 


And all America must be ready to 
promote unity of action among free nations 
in establishing long-term security. 


ADVISORY ROLE 


A third important role or function of the 
Armed Forces, and these are not set forth in 
any order of priority, is to give military ad- 
vice on national security matters. Let’s ex- 
amine for a moment just what this role 
means. 

When I was a young man most of us in 
uniform were inclined to regard foreign pol- 
icy as an interesting subject for an evening's 
academic discussion. We did not feel di- 
rectly affected by foreign policy decisions un- 
less the decision involved the use of military 
force. 

This has changed—just as the world itself 
has changed. Fifty years ago our own secu- 
rity was relatively self-sufficient. Today our 
security is bound up with the security of the 
free world. Fifty years ago the military had 
but little concern with foreign policy. To- 
day there is often no clear line of demarca~ 
tion between foreign and military policy. 

Instead, there is overlap. There are mili- 
tary implications in foreign policy, and, con- 
versely, political implications in military 
policy. 
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In our democracy military men do not 
make foreign policies. Such policies are de- 
termined by the Chief Executive and the 
State Department. But their studies are not 
made without advice of other governmental 
agencies in pertinent fields; for example, leg- 
islative, economic, scientific, and military. 
Hence, there must be a breadth of compre- 
hension and understanding by the special- 
ists of each as to the roles of the others. 
After all, the United States is a partnership 
of all America. 


INDIVIDUAL ROLE 


Gentlemen, seldom has there been an op- 
portunity for service to your country such as 
now. You must realize, as I am sure that 
you do, your country expects great things 
from you in the future. 

In your early years you will not be dealing 
with the broader aspects of global strategy, 
new weapons developments, or big business. 
But you will be dealing with the men and 
the weapons themselves, and that in itself 
is no small task today. It is during these 
early years that you will have to prepare 
yourselves for the time when you will assume 
greater responsibilities. 

Now, what should you do, personally and 

individually, to measure up to your increas- 
ing responsibilities in both military and civil 
life? 
I feel confident that several thoughts oc- 
cur to each of you. First is to learn your job 
and know it thoroughly. Second, keep your- 
self physically and mentally fit. Third, set 
a proper example for the people with whom 
you are associated. And fourth, strive to 
maintain that spiritual strength and vigor 
which you have acquired during your life 
here at The Citadel. 

Inherent in all four of these guidelines is 
your American mission in life: To keep faith 
in your country and the freedom for which 
it stands; and to be ready to defend it 
against all those who would overthrow it. 

For you who are being graduated today, I 
wish I might have the power to instill in each 
of you, a sense of the historic faith in this 
mission of America that has been handed 
down through the ages. 

After you leave The Citadel, you will find 
that your education in the broad sense has 
only begun. The man who thinks he knows 
everything has ceased to learn. You should 
keep the insatiable urge to learn more and 
more about this great civilization of ours— 
history, geography, science, philosophy, ad- 
ministration, and so on. 

How well you develop yourselves during 
your early years after graduation—how well 
you continue to learn all that you can—will 
determine how good you will be in handling 
greater problems as you advance into posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 

Let me urge you in the strongest words 
possible to throw yourself into this military 
life—completely and enthusiastically while 
you are init. Military service gets into your 
blood. It will be a constructive help to you 
in whatever career. you follow afterward. 
This is something which is a little hard to 
express in words, but easy to feel in inspira- 
tion. 5 

And now if I may take a minute more to 
address a special word to the families and 
friends of this graduating class. To you I 
say that your young man has proven his 
mental ability, his physical stamina, and his 
good character. He truly belongs with our 
country’s finest. You can be proud of him. 

And you can show your pride in ways he 
will appreciate. You can bear with him his 
absences on far-flung duties. You can share 
his sense of dedication to duty. In so doing, 
you contribute not only to his well-being— 
you contribute to the overall strength of 
our country. 

Members of the graduating class, this is 
your graduation day. Your parents have 
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looked forward to it almost from the day 
you were born. It may be that you will find 
it difficult to appreciate all they have ac- 
complished for you, until you attempt to do 
the same thing for your children. I am 
sure that all present here today congratu- 
late them, as well as you. 

Then your professors and instructors are 
to be congratulated on the fine product here 
before us in the class of 1955. The improve- 
ment, discipline, and cultivation of the 
youthful mind, always is a goal worthy of 
man’s finest efforts. 

And finally, you gentlemen are to be con- 
gratulated. This ceremony is symbolic of 
the great responsibility that is placed in your 
hands today—not by me, or the President of 
this college—but by all the American people, 

Regardless of the career you have chosen, 
what will count the most in your future 
will be the service you give to your flag and 
to your country. You have been judged and 
found worthy. Now it is up to you to prove 
your worth as dedicated American citizens. 

For the greatest place of honor is really the 
place of service. 

I am sure I speak for everyone when I say: 
You have made us very proud. Our heart- 
felt congratulations and best wishes go with 
each one of you, and with your families. 


Your American Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS ~ 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, Adm. A. 
W. Radford, immediately upon deliver- 
ing the address at The Citadel on Satur- 
day, June 4, boarded his plane and jour- 
neyed to East Lansing, Mich., where, on 
Sunday, June 5, he delivered the com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of Michigan State College. 

His subject was Your American Mis- 
sion. 

This was a great address and one 
fraught with advice every young man 
would do well to heed. We in the Con- 
gress could harken by his timely re- 
marks. Few men have the capacity to 
speak in every day language of wisdom 
of which Admiral Radford is an envi- 
able possessor. I want the Congress and 
the Nation to read this address: 

Your AMERICAN MISSION 
(Commencement address by Adm. Arthur 

Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff, before Michigan State College, East 

Lansing, Mich, June 5, 1955) 

Today as you graduate, you are about to 
take your new places in the world, or per- 
haps continue your education in some other 
institution of learning. You have been for- 
tunate so far, for your formal education here 
has given you an excellent start in life. I 
am sure you recognize in truth that it is 
only a start—a commencement to a whole 
future. 

Many years ago, longer than I care to re- 
member, the big event of my graduation 
finally occurred. It was a very hot day. I 
was sitting there like you, and a commence- 
ment speaker was standing here in my place. 

In fact, we had two commencement speak- 
ers that day at Annapolis, early in June 
1916. One was the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson; and the other was 
the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. 
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Probably most of the matters discussed 
by these two eminent commencement speak- 
ers have been long since forgotten. But one 
idea they expressed in common that day, 
I have never forgotten. It stood the test 
of time so well that I would like to take 
this opportunity to pass it along to you. 
I want you to know about it. I hope you 
will remember it, and set your sights on 
the target right now. 

I do not recall the exact words, but the 
idea was simply this: We who were about to 
be graduated in that class of 1916 had a 
special mission in life. Our mission, indi- 
vidually and collectively, was to be ready to 
defend our country and our freedom. 

The emphasis was on that word “ready.” 
We were to be ready to respond to any call 
our country might place upon us. We were 
to be ready to sustain the best traditions 
of our forefathers. We were to be ready to 
assume some of the responsibility and the 
accountability for our fundamental beliefs. 

For we, too, had a share in this freedom. 
We were responsible and accountable for it, 
under God, to the American people. 

You, too, should be ready. You should be 
ready to perform useful functions in your 
chosen careers. You should be ready to 
accept individual responsibility in accord- 
ance with your abilities and skills. And you 
should be ready to help defend our American 
way of life. 

This is a mission which is applicable today 
to every American. As you progress along 
the paths of your chosen careers, you will 
see for yourselves there is no way of escaping 
this mission without surrendering the things 
you value most. It requires just plain com- 
mon sense to figure out that things worth 
having are things worth defending. 

Now, I realize that most commencement 
speakers are expected to admonish you to 
beware of the pitfalls in the world outside 
the college campus; or to exhort you how 
best to achieve success in the world market 
places. 

But I wish neither to admonish you nor to 
exhort you this afternoon. Instead, I hope to 
set forth briefly in clear-cut, unmistakable 
terms how important this mission in life is 
to you personally for your long-term future. 


MEANING OF FREEDOM 


In the early days of our United States, our 
Founding Fathers established the framework 
in which freedom could flourish. Those who 
conceived this Nation, and brought it to life, 
breathed into it a sense of mission—a sense 
of destiny—and of progress. 


As representative government grew, these 
early Americans realized that our govern- 
mental processes would have to be free of 
dependence on the few, and rest on the in- 
formed cooperation and hard work of the 
majority. We rejected tyranny, and took up 
democracy. Thus our country and our his- 
tory began to take on substance. We became 
in fact the living proof that frecdom is the 
most worthwhile heritage of all. 

What is freedom? What does it mean to 
you? Billions of words have been spoken 
about its concept. Entire books have been 
written about even a single phrase, such as: 
“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Actually, it is set forth best in the basic 
documents of our Nation. We commonly 
refer to it as “the American way.” President 
Lincoln made a blueprint for it when he said: 
“A new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 


We also refer to freedom as “the rights of 
men.” We hold certain truths to be self- 
evident: That to secure these rights of me” 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. You know 
about this, for you here at Michigan State 
College have been the recipients of the bene- 
fits of this heritage. 


THREAT TO FREEDOM 


But this is not a heritage which we are 
able to take for granted. Time after time, 
it has been challenged; and free men have 
had to join together like the minutemen of 
yesteryear; and fight to protect our liberty. 

In the early part of this century, World 
War I came about as a challenge to this 
heritage of ours. I can recall very well the 
triumphant end of that war. There seemed 
no doubt then that, not only was freedom 
our ideal, it was the most powerful and 
worthwhile concept of human life in history. 
As a matter of fact, it was a concept which 
had just been fully vindicated by the out- 
come of the war. 

November 1918 was a great month all right. 
No one in that hour of triumph could have 
believed that facism and nazism soon would 
threaten us. No one could have believed 
that communism would become the ruthless 
and relentless menace which later would 
spread across half the world to plot our 
destruction. 

But we can believe it how. We can see it, 
hear it, feel it, and know it. Today, we are 
threatened by a formidable and sinister ad- 
versary whose Communist doctrine specifies 
a program for world domination. The mili- 
tary threat of communism is a very real one 
since the Communist bloc maintains forces 
far in excess of that required for its own de- 
Tense. aa 

There has been, of course, a noticeable 
change in tactics on the part of the Com- 
munist high command. Symptoms of this 
change are the successful conclusion of the 
Austrian Treaty, and the apparent Soviet 
willingness to participate in four-power talks. 
But there has been no real indication so far 
that this represents a fundamental change, 
either in their character or in their basie 
long-term objectives. 

Indeed, communism continues to be the 
Major challenge to our way of life—yours and 
mine. its impact bears directly on man’s 
destiny. At issue is the true nature of man 
himself. It is a struggle which goes to the 
Toots of the human spirit—a struggle we 
must not lose. 

Where does it lead? What can the in- 
telligent college graduate of 1955 do about it? 


DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


For one thing, you can keep faith in your 
country and the freedom for which it stands; 
and be ready to defend it against all those 
who would overthrow it. 

For you who are being graduated today, 
I wish I might have the power to install in 
each of you, a sense of the historic faith in 
this mission of America that has been handed 
Gown through the ages. 

After you depart from this campus, you 
May encounter some individuals who will 
try to tell you that we live in a world which 
Could be destroyed without notice. They 
May speak with voices that say we are like 
- Rome was in its declining years. They may 
even try to tell you that our national values 
have decayed; that we have no great cause 
to guide our future history; and that it is 
futile to try to maintain feelings of true 
Patriotism and self-sacrifice. 

This leads, of course, to a newer version of 
an old saying: “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.” 

But what if you do not die? Suppose you 
Should live and face the consequences of not 
defending your freedom and your way of life 
ee all that is in you—even your life if need 


I suggest that if any of you youn 

g people 

ever think of betting your future on the 
Nees. being destroyed, you better take a long 
Cok at the odds. These end-of-the-world 
aeons are not new. Archeologists find 

c ed on stone tab 

Years ‘ola. lets thousands of 
Re. & similar vein, in our own country, men 
€ been wringing their hands over the end 
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of freedom ever since the days of George 
Washington. Perhaps this occurs when there 
is a lack of “can do” spirit in fulfilling our 
mission. Perhaps it comes from Communists 
themselves who would like us to think that 
communism is irresistible. 

Regardless of where it comes from, or what 
the cause of it is, I can tell you that com- 
munism is not the irresistable force or the 
only way of the future. I can tell you that 
we are fortunate—and that we have a good 

se. 
ca can also tell you that the United States, 
its institutions, its people, and its great prog- 
ress are refutations of the Communist dogma. 
We are living proof that the assumptions on 
which communism is based are false. Our 
free system is the complete antithesis of 
ommunist dictatorship. 
= I can tell you all this but, in the final 
analysis, you must know it for yourself. 
You, individually and collectively, must be 
strong in your determination to preserve 
this Nation, and the freedom for which it 
stands. You must be stronger and more 
durable than the forces which would destroy 
uwe hold these truths * * *"__indeed we 
hold these noble truths right in our own 
hands. We hold them in trust. If we doubt 
our mission in the world, we probably will 
cease to progress. If America ever loses con- 
fidence in herself, we will retain the confi- 
dence of no one. We could even lose our 
hance to remain free. 
: Members of the graduating class: This is 
your commencement day. Your parents 
have looked forward to it almost from the 
day you were born, and they too are to be 
congratulated. It may be that you will find 
it difficult to appreciate fully what they have 
accomplished for you until you endeavor to 
do the same thing for your children. Iam 
confident that all present here today con- 
gratulate them, and are proud of them as 
well as you. 

Then your professors here are to be con- 
gratulated. It was no easy task for them to 
turn out a product such as we see before 
us in the class of 1955. The improvement, 
discipline, and cultivation of the youthful 
mind, always is a goal worthy of man’s finest 
efforts. 

And now I return to you and me. It is 
my hope you always will keep with you, your 
American mission in life, and realize how 
extremely practical and realistic it is. 

Keep the defense of our freedom and our 
way of life first among your goals in life. 
Serve your country well. This may not be 
easy, but it will be a rewarding experience. 

For the greatest place of honor is really 
the place of service. 

Congratulations. Good luck. And God 
bless each of you and your families. 


Soviet Union Is Graduating 300,000 More 
Scientists and Engineers Than the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this country faces a severe 
shortage of engineers and technically 
trained personnel. The critical nature 
of the shortage was emphasized by Allen 
W. Dulles, director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in a speech before the 
Alumni Federation of Columbia Univer- 
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sity. Mr. Dulles said that in the decade 
from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet Union 
would graduate 1,200,000 scientists and 
engineers, compared to 900,000 in the 
United States. He warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet sci- 
entific manpower might well outnumber 
ours in many key areas. 

I have introduced two bills, H. R. 2211 
and H. R. 5152, which would go far to- 
ward meeting the problem facing our 
country today. 

The Nation cannot afford to discour- 
age young scientists. At a time when its 
requirements for trained men are rising 
sharply, bachelor degrees in science have 
been dropping, 20 percent in 1950-51, 
another 25 percent in the next year. In 
4 years all bachelor degrees in science 
and engineering have dropped from 
80,000 to 34,000. 

During this same period, Russia has 
been extolling the scholar and scientists 
and encouraging its best brains to go 
into research. In a few years, Russia 
will be graduating 80,000 engineers a 
year. Last year the United States gradu- 
ated 19,000. Experts say it would be fatal 
to underestimate the growing quality of 
Russian engineers. 

It is figures like these which led Dr. 
John R. Dunning, dean of the Columbia 
University School of Engineering to say, 
“We have almost lost the battle for scien- 
tific manpower.” 

One of the major factors in this dis- 
couraging situation was discussed by Ben 
H. Bagdikian in one of a series of im- 
portant articles which appeared recently 
in the Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
The article was titled “Supersecrecy 
Slows Advance of Science.” It is included 
here together with an article by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times. 

I have introduced in the House a com- 
panion measure to the resolution offered 
in the Senate by Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY and Senator JOHN STENNIS. This 
resolution would establish a special com- 
mission on Government security. I am 
pleased to note that the creation of 
such a bipartisan commission was unan- 
imously backed recently by a Senate sub- 
committee even though the administra- 
tion so far has turned a cold shoulder to 
the plan. 

The commission plan provided in this 
measure of mine has been urged by many 
of the country’s leaders during the past 
3 or 4 years. It is high time that the 
Congress moved to create such an im- 
partial body and I am sure the country 
will heartily back the two-party inquiry 
when it is established. $ 

It is a matter of the most serious na- 
tonal importance when, as a 1954 poll 
showed, half of all new Ph. D.’s say they 
would prefer a lower salary to going 
through the present uncertainties of se- 
curity practices. The 1954 poll showed 
also that the 33 percent of Ph. D.’s who 
wanted to work for the Government 
had dropped to 8 percent and gave the 
chief reason as the present security pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. If 
the bipartisan commission, when it is 
established, will come to grips with this 
problem we may still win the “battle for 
scientific manpower.” 
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[From the New York Times of June 5, 1955] 


CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF TECHNICALLY TRAINED 
AMERICANS Is CAUSING MUCH CONCERN 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

This country faces a severe shortage of 
engineers and technically trained personnel. 
The critical nature of the shortage was em- 
phasized last week by Allen W. Dulles, Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Speaking before the Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University, Mr. Dulles said that in 
the decade from 1950 to 1960, the Soviet 
Union would graduate 1,200,000 scientists 
and engineers, compared to 900,000 in the 
United States. And he warned that unless 
something was done at once, Soviet scientific 
manpower might well outnumber ours in 
many key areas, 

This month, for example, just about 20,000 
engineers will be graduated from American 
colleges and universities. At the same time, 
the Soviet Union will graduate more than 
55,000. In addition, Russia will graduate far 
more men in the subprofessional fields of 
engineering, in the “technical” areas that 
are so vital in a technological age. 

For a long time we boasted that our engi- 
neers had greater technical know-how, and 
were superior in every way to those coming 
from the Soviet Union. However, experts 
who have studied the problem say this is no 
longer true. The caliber of training received 
by the Russian engineers is rapidly approach- 
ing ours, and in some respects may even 
surpass it. 

CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 


What is the cause of the engineer short- 
age? Thereisnosimple answer. Some edu- 
cators say that the Government itself is to 
blame. Soon after World War II, when the 
veterans began to flood the college campuses, 
the engineering courses became extremely 
popular. Back in 1950 about 50,000 men were 
graduated from the engineering colleges. 
Government-sponsored reports at that time, 
said that this was too large a number, that 
our economy could not absorb them. Many 
engineers could not find jobs. 

Then came Korea, and the frenzied at- 
tempt to build up our defense establishment 
in a hurry. We found that we did not have 
enough engineers or technically trained men 
to go around. The civilian economy, plus 
the military needs, absorbed them faster 
than schools could turn them out. 

Other factors entered the picture. The 
draft took away many potential engineers. 
The colleges found that it was difficult for 
them to compete with industry for well- 
trained faculty members. Somehow, an in- 
terest in engineering dipped to a new low, 
despite the great interest in all things of a 
- technical nature, such as jet planes, atomic 
weapons and scientific developments. 


TO MEET THE PROBLEM 


From the long-range point of view, educa- 
tors are greatly disturbed at the sharp de- 
cline in interest in the sciences by high 
school students. Figures issued recently by 
the United States Office of Education show 
that proportionately fewer students now take 
courses in chemistry, physics, science and 
mathematics than éver before. More than 
half the high schools in the country do not 
even offer chemistry today. 

Educators are seriously concerned at the 
apparent indifference to the engineering and 
scientific fields shown by college students 
and high school graduates. At recent con- 
ferences, some called for this very purpose, 
they have proposed certain steps that might 
bring the situation into better balance. 

Among the most frequently mentioned 
proposals are these: 

The creation of a Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in the fields of engineering and science. 
At present the campuses support these corps 
in the various branches of the Army, in the 
Navy and Air Force. It is known that the 
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Pentagon has under consideration an exten- 
sion of these programs, to include ROTC 
units devoted to engineering and scientific 
students. Under this plan, if approved, the 
military officials would provide financial sup- 
port to qualified students in the technical 
fields. The suggested program appears to 
have considerable merit. Certainly it would 
aid those who are interested in the scientific 
fields but, for financial reasons, are unable 
to continue in this area. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships for engineering and scientific 
students have been frequently suggested. In 
effect, the State or Federal Government 
would “subsidize” potential science or tech- 
nical students. It-is costly to attend engi- 
neering schools. MIT, for example, has 
just announced that its tuition will be in- 
creased still further, and will go over the 
$1,000 mark. Financial support, it has been 
argued, should go to liberal arts students as 
well as those in the fields of science. This 
question, at the moment, is receiving the 
thouhgtful attention of the educational au- 
thorities, 

Higher salaries for teachers of science and 
engineering are essential if the faculties 
are not to be depleted. Although it is true 
that higher salaries should go to all teachers 
generally, it is doubly essential in the case 
of the professors in engineering schools. 
The competition from industry is so severe 
that the top-notch men are being drawn off 
by research groups, the Government and 
private industry. 

More adequate physical facilities are essen- 
tial. The country needs more engineering 
laboratories more scientific equipment, bet- 
ter working conditions for the scientific and 
engineering students. 


AVOIDING THE DRAFT 


It is also essential, the educators almost 
unanimously agree, that a more realistic at- 
titude be taken toward the question of selec- 
tive service. Many complaints have been reg- 
istered in recent months that scientific and 
engineering students have been drafted be- 
fore they have completed their studies. This 
is particularly true, the educators say, con- 
cerning graduate students. They point to 
men who get half way through their gradu- 
ate work in engineering, only to be called 
into service. 

Finally, a better public relations program 
appears to be badly needed. The educators 
want their story told to the American public 
so that greater support will be forthcoming. 
It is not commonly known that the United 
States is falling behind the Soviet Union in 
the training and preparation of able scien- 
tists, engineers and technical personnel. The 
story should be told. 


-_ 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 31, 1955] 
WHAT Price SECURITY ?—SuPERSECRECY SLOWS 
ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 


(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 


Today there is a physicist in a Govern- 
ment laboratory waiting to hear whether he 
is a “security risk” and therefore in danger 
of ending his professional career. 

Six years ago he asked security officers 
whether his forthcoming marriage would af- 
fect his secret clearance. His fiance had 
no security problem, but her parents occa- 
sionally associated with persons thought to 
be pro-Communists. The physicist planned 
never to see his in-laws after the wedding. 
The security officers assured him the mar- 
riage would not jeopardize his status. 

Five years later the physicist suddenly 
had his clearance revoked. The charge: His 
wife’s parents are believed to associate with 
alleged pro-Communists. The information 
against him was precisely that volunteered 
by himself and accepted by the Government. 
He has appealed at a cost to himself of about 
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$1,000 and approximately $10,000 to the Gov- 
ernment. He is still waiting for a decision. 

Last year an aeronautical engineer who 
had worked for the Government for 14 years 
was suspended from his top secret project in 
Seattle, putting him out of a job and all 
but stopping the urgent project. The 
charge involved information he had given 
the Government in 1940, which had been in- 
vestigated and cleared at least twice since 
then. After 6 months he was restored. The 
personal cost of the appeal to him was 
$3,242.83, to the Government, 6 months’ loss 
of time on an important defense project. 

These are the kinds of cases that today are 
causing America’s best young scientists to 
fear Government work. In 1953 a poll of sci- 
ence Ph. D.’s graduating from research uni- 
versities showed them equally divided on 
where they would like to work, one-third 
each in Government, industry, and universi- 
ties. In 1954—after the investigation of 
Fort Monmouth and the case of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer—a poll of Ph. D.’s showed that 
the 33 percent who wanted to work for the 
Government had dropped to 8 pertent. The 
chief reason given: security. 

In fact, about half of all the new Ph. D's 
said they would prefer a lower salary to going 
through the present uncertainties of security 
practices. 

The Nation cannot afford to discourage 
young scientists. Ata time when its require- 
ments for trained men were rising sharply, 
bachelor degrees in science have been drop- 
ping, 20 percent in 1950-51, another 25 per- 
cent the next year. 

In 4 years all bachelor degrees in science 
and engineering have dropped from 80,000 
to 34,000. 

During this same period, Russia has been 
extolling the scholar and scientist and en- 
couraging its best brains to go into research. 
In a few years, Russia will be graduating 
80,000 engineers a year. Last year the United 
States graduated 19,000. And experts say it 
would be fatal to underestimate the growing 
quality of Russian engineers. 

It is figures like these which led Dr. John 
R. Dunning, dean of the Columbia University 
School of Engineering, to say, “We have al- 
most lost the battle for scientific man- 
power.” 

Similarly, the Government as a whole can- 
not afford to encourage public contempt of 
highly trained, studious men, or “eggheads.” 
The Federal establishment would collapse 
without them. Twenty percent of all Federal 
employees are of professional rank, most of 
them with graduate degrees. Another 37 
percent are of top industrial skill. But while 
more than half are of top-grade talent, only 
1 percent of Government workers get $9,000 
or more. The legal limit for civil service is 
$14,500 a year. It is precisely in these badly 
needed skills that the Government cannot 
compete with private industry in attracting 
talent. 

SECRECY HIT 


Another factor in discouraging Govern- 
ment research is supersecrecy. It hampers 
not only the individual scientist, but at times 
the Government itself. 

Recently, the Department of Defense com- 
pleted a “secret” project. All that can be 
said of it is that it cost somewhere between 
$10,000 and $100,000 and took a number of 
Senior scientists about a year to complete. 

Unaware of the “secret” projects, some 
non-Government scientists in a university 
did exactly the same work and published 
their results. The published results were 
seen by scientists everywhere, who criticized 
and used them to improve their own projects 
and push to new horizons. This demon- 
strates a number of things: 

(1) There is no such things as a perma- 
nent secret of nature; (2)any scientific dis- 
covery is a link to the future which, if kept 
secret, stalls the next step but does not pre- 
vent others from creating their own links; 
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and (3) safes, security officers, and generals 
do not create new weapons like atomic bombs 
or defenses against them; only the “egg- 
heads” can do that, 

Few scientists want abolition of secrecy in 
military research, but almost all make a 
distinction between tactical secrets (such as 
actual weapons designs, military plans, stor- 
age points of bombs, etc.). And secrets of 
nature (such as the basic information on 
matter which any scientist anywhere can 
work on). 

NO ONE HAS MONOPOLY 


The fact that no nation has a monopoly 
on research was demonstrated last year when 
fallout ash covered a Japanese fishing ves- 
sel after a hydrogen bomb test at Bikini. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has not re- 
vealed scientific data on fallout materials 
for fear it would tell something of materials 
in the bomb. But 4 months after Japanese 
scientists began their analysis of materials 
on the fishing vessels, they had published 
an open paper giving the elements involved, 
their proportions, and the amount of radio- 
activity in each—more information than the 
AEC has published to date. 

Another facet of secrecy keeps scientific 
facts bottled up in sealed compartments, 
giving each scientist only the information he 
needs in his own work. This is sound mili- 
tary doctrine on secrets, but it can be fatal 
to scientific progress. Some of the greatest 
advances have come from men who saw 
information they did not need in their own 
work, or at least thought so. The telegraph 
was born, for example, because a physicist, 
Allesandro Volta, in 1778 discovered a mis- 
taken interpretation by Luigi Galvania of 
Galvani's own work. Under today Govern- 
ment secret research rules, Volta would never 
see Galvani’s data and discovery of the error 
would have been delayed. 

Today a secret-cleared AEC scientist in 
Los Alamos has a laboratory problem. A 
friend in an Eastern university, also a secret- 
cleared AEC man doing AEC research thinks 
he has the answer but cannot question his 
friend because in his own project he has no 
need to know details of his friend's work at 
Los Alamos. 

Security measures, as typified in the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Immigration Act, also impede 
scientific progress which in the past had 
been aided by friendly foreign scientists. 
Since enactment of the law about half of 
all foreign scientists applying have been for- 
bidden to visit the United States. Some 
have contributed much to this country. Dr. 
Marcus Oliphant, of England, for example, 
gave information on radar during World 
War II which the United States said was 
“probably the most important single item of 
reverse lend-lease.” Yet, under the McCar- 
ran Act, Oliphant was not permitted to at- 
tend a nonsecret conference here. Prof. 
E. B. Chain, of England, codiscoverer of peni- 
cillin, whose wartime collaboration saved 
hundreds of American soldiers, was not per- 
mitted to set foot on United States soil for 
a 3-day visit. 

Of the 12 men who headed the Los Alamos 
atom bomb project, half were foreign born 
and thus of questionable clearance today. 
The leader, J. Robert Oppenheimer, was de- 
Clared a security risk last year. 

The combination of supersecrecy and dis- 
trust of scientists from friendly nations does 
not produce the strength which the United 
States depends on. This was only too clear 
in an incident during the building of the 
atomic submarine, the Nautilus. 

At one time it was feared the sub would 
require extensive redesign because of sleep- 
ing-sickness paralysis of its atomic engine 
by accumulation of a chemical, xenon, when- 
ever the engine stopped. The Government 
desperately needed basic information on the 
Nature of xenon. A Canadian with top clear- 
ance in his native country's atomic project 
was brought to this country to do open re- 
Search under an AEC grant. 
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COULDN’T GET CLEARANCE 


Being a Canadian he could not get Ameri- 
can clearance, a fact that did not bother 
anyone until it was discovered that he 
seemed to have discovered certain reactions 
and equations which might apply to the 
sleeping-sickness problem. But he could not 
be asked to apply his reactions to American 
data because he was not permitted to know 
the American data. 

A fairly high-level conference was held in 
New York. An elaborate plan was devised 
to have the Canadian apply his reactions to 
some dummy figures, while concealing the 
true American figures. But at the last min- 
ute a nervous security officer dismissed the 
Canadian from the room, fearful that some 
secrets might be disclosed. 

This left the American data secret and 
secure. But it also left them useless. Fortu- 
nately, the Canadian’s data was recovered 
later and the sub did not have to be re- 
designed. No one knows in how many other 
instances we are not so lucky. 


Respect the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, the attached article 
entitled “Respect the Flag” by August 
W. Kopke, of Oklahoma City: 

RESPECT THE FLAG 


(By August W. Kopke, member, the United 
States Flag Association) 


Tuesday, June 14, is Flag Day. It is the 
duty of every American not only to love his 
country, to support its Constitution, to obey 
its laws but also to honor and respect its 
flag. 

Wherever you see the Stars and Stripes 
displayed, stand up and take off your hat. 
It is in the blood of some to deride all ex- 
pression of noble sentiment. You may 
blaspheme in the street and bystanders will 
not pay much attention to you; but if you 
get down on your knees and pray to Almighty 
God, or if you should stand bareheaded while 
soldiers march by with flags to the breeze, 
some people will think you are only showing 
off. But don’t you mind. When Old Glory 
comes along, salute and let them think what 
they please. When you hear the band play 
the Star-Splangled Banner, get up. Even if 
you stand alone. Stand there and don’t be 
ashamed of it either. 


For of all the signs and symbols since the 
world began, there is none other so full of 
meaning as the flag of our country. That 
piece of red, white, and blue bunting means 
5,000 years of struggle upward. It is the full 
grown flower of ages fighting for liberty. It 
is the century plant of human hope in 
bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an 
equal opportunity to all the sons of men. 
Of course we have not yet arrived at that 
goal, but the only hope of righting the wrong 
of men lies in the feeling produced in our 
bosoms by the very sight of that flag. 

Other flags may mean a glorious past. 
This flag a glorious future. It isnot so much 
the flag of our fathers as it is the flag of our 
children, and our children’s children, yet 
unborn. It is the flag of tomorrow and of 
a brighter dawn with healing on its wings. 
It is not the flag of a reigning king over a 
royal house, but of a 165 million free people 
welded into a nation, one and inseparable, 
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United not only by community of interest but 
by vital unity of sentiment and purpose, a 
nation distinguished for the clear individual 
conception of its citizens, alike of their duties 
and their privilges, their obligations and 
their rights. Its spirit is the spirit of th 
American nation. = 

Let me urge every owner of a vacant flag 
staff, here and every where, to display Old 
Glory not only on Flag Day but every day. 
And if you cannot display the physical em- 
blem, then wear its image in your hearts and 
if you do, the great heart of America will 
one day interpret the heart of the world. 


Address by Hon. Sam Rayburn on the 
Occasion of the 20th Anniversary of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
of Atlanta, Ga., May 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11 more than 1,200 enthusiastic members 
of REA cooperatives assembled in At- 
lanta, Ga., to mark the 20th anniversary 
of that great progressive organization 
that has done so much to take the farm- 
a of the bondage of backbreaking 

il. 

Officials of the Georgia electric mem- 
bership corporation, in casting about for 
the most able American to address this 
great anniversary celebration inevitably 
decided to invite the father of the legis- 
lation that created the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, our beloved Speak- 
er, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN. 

Fortunately for the good people of 
Georgia, Sam RAYBURN decided to accept 
the invitation to deliver the address cele- 
brating the 20th anniversary of the REA. 
This was a statewide meeting, but the 
eyes of REA members the country over 
were focused on Atlanta for this mam- 
moth celebration. 

It was my privilege to accompany our 
speaker to Atlanta for this occasion. To- 
gether with hundreds of my fellow 
Georgians, I thrilled to the message of 
Speaker RAYBURN as he described his 
fight to overcome the opposition to the 
establishment of this great farm cooper- 
ative organization. I shared the inspi- 
ration of his words as he told of the tre- 
mendous success of the REA both 
economically and in banishing darkness 
from the homes of rural America. 

I know many would want to read the 
stirring words of Speaker RAYBURN on 
this splendid anniversary occasion, and 
I know many Members want to keep for 
their records his message to Americans, 
urban and rural, who look to his unpar- 
alleled wisdom and experience for guid- 
ance and counsel. 

The Speaker's address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
deeply honored to be here with you tonight. 
As author and sponsor of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act in the Congress of the United 
States, I would be less than frank if I did 
not tell you that I have a deep and abiding 
interest in your progress and welfare. On 
this 20th anniversary of the Rural Electrifi- 
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cation Administration, please believe me 
when I say to you that it is a source of pro- 
found satisfaction to me that I was permit- 
ted to take part in the creation of a move- 
ment and a program which has contributed 
so magnificently to the economic and cul- 
tural life of all Americans. 

The miracles of Aladdin’s lamp have vir- 
tually been transposed into the everyday life 
of the rural people of this Nation through 
the accomplishments of the REA program. A 
fair appraisal of these accomplishments dur- 
ing the past 20 years is convincing proof that 
your efforts and the work of your coopera- 
tives is responsible for the greatest economic 
upsurge in the history of rural Ameriea. 

And, let me say, here, now that the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the success of the pro- 
gram rested upon the shoulders of each of 
you who are the creators and organizers of 
the 1,000 rural electric cooperatives in this 
Nation. No segment of the population of 
any nation ever discharged its duties and re- 
sponsibilities with more zeal and devotion 
than have you. Therefore, to you who have 
labored along the dusty roads, in the rich 
farmlands, and on the steep hillsides to sign 
up members by the light of a wood fire or a 
kerosene lamp goes the everlasting credit 
for the impetus given an agricultural move- 
ment which in two decades has contributed 
more to the agricultural industry than that 
industry has had contributed to it from all 
other sources since the founding of this 
Nation. 


Although less than half of the farms of. 


the Nation were served by electricity before 
World War II, today 95 percent, or more than 
5 million, of our farms are electrified. In 
1935, only 10.9 percent of those homes had 
electric service. 

Fifty-five percent of the electrified farm 
homes of America are served by the 1,000 
rural electric cooperatives which you repre- 
sent. 

During the debate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives while the Rural 
Electrification Act was being considered, 
many men wise in the financial world of this 
Nation argued eloquently that such a pro- 
gram was doomed to failure. Fears were 
expressed that even though the farmers and 
ranchers joined in such a movement, that 
they would certainly discontinue the service 
and refuse to pay their first monthly bill. 
Sincere though these men were, they could 
not have been more wrong. They reckoned 
without the spirit and determination of the 
people who form the backbone of this Na- 
tion—your actions have been even more con- 
vincing than were those of us who answered 
their arguments. 

The repayment record of REA borrowers 
shows that only 14 of the 1,000 cooperatives 
are delinquent in their loan liquidation. 
This ratio of one-tenth of 1 percent is far 
below that shown by any bank loan record. 

Approximately three-fourths of all rural 
electric cooperatives have made advance pay- 
ments on their loans. In 1954, these ad- 
vance payments totaled $78.5 million. In 
1953 the advance payments were $62.5 mil- 
lion and in 1952, $52.5 million represented 
the amount prepaid. It is obvious that year 
by year the cooperative repayments record 
is steadily improving. 

To date, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has loaned to all of the electric co- 
operatives approximately $2.5 billion. But 
that is not the interesting part of the story. 
Surveys made by the electrical industry show 
that for every dollars loaned to the coopera- 
tives, the members of those cooperatives 
spend $4 for electrical wiring and appliances. 
Conservative estimates from all sources avail- 
able are that the farmers and ranchers have 
purchased in the neighborhood of $15 billion 
worth of merchandise which they obviously 
could not have used without electricity. 

Has this program spelled the doom of the 
privately owned electric industry? Certainly 
not. You have created and are daily creat- 
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ing new markets for these privately owned 
companies. In 1954 alone, you purchased 
from these companies $57 million worth of 
wholesale power, in order that you might 
serve your markets and customers through 
your network of 1,332,000 miles of electric 
wires. ; 

At what price have the farmers and 
ranchers been able to receive this most valu- 
able of all services? Today, electricity mar- 
keted by rural cooperatives’ and public- 
utility companies cost the average farmer 
approximately one-third less per kilowatt- 
hour than it did in 1940. By contrast, dur- 
ing this same period, feed prices advanced 
225 percent, farm wages 400 percent, and 
farm machinery prices 100 percent. The 
rural market today is the largest user of 
electrical energy per average consumer by 
about 50 percent. 

Surveys made this year reveal that more 
than 200 different services are performed on 
our farms and ranches by electricity. New 
equipment is constantly being designed and 
manufactured by the industries of this 
Nation to meet the ever-growing demand for 
rural homes and fields, for irrigation, milk- 
ing, fertilization, incubating—for virtually 
every function which in the past has meant 
only back-bending and heart-breaking 
drudgery. 

But these statistics are in a large sense 
only the cold entries in a dollar ledger, which 
reflect little of the contribution which your 
program has made in the life of our Nation. 

We are today concerned with people 
throughout the world who are oppressed—. 
oppressed economically, socially, and spirit- 
ually. In our own land we are confronted 
with these same problems to a lesser degree. 
Throughout all the ages, mankind has en- 
gaged in a never-ending struggle to emerge 
from the physical darkness of economic 
tyranny, and to pierce the dark shroud of 
cultural and spiritual blindness. Thomas 
Jefferson once said, “I have sworn on the 
altar of God everlasting hostility to every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” It 
is self-evident that no man or race of men 
can achieve mental and spiritual freedom 
when chained too long in economic bondage. 

It was in the spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
that your Government felt the least of its 
obligations was to provide a financial at- 
mosphere whereby through your own efforts 
you might have hopes of emerging from the 
darkness which surrounded you and your 
children. You sought no charity, and you 
received none. You sought only opportunity 
for self-betterment. No responsive govern- 
ment could do less for its governed, and no 
government will long endure which does not 
provide hope for its people that one day they 
may achieve, with dignity, freedom of mind 
and soul and body. 
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On this 20th anniversary of the creation 
of your program, it is well to refiect upon 
your achievements, but it behooves us even 
more to pause and consider that relatively 
few people in all the lands of the world have 
little reason to hope that their lot will ever 
approach that which we now enjoy. In his 
wisdom, God gave man the power to forget— 
lest his struggles and unconquerable hard- 
ships would become unbearable. Likewise, 
we are prone to forget the hardships which 
we have overcome and the blessings which 
we enjoy. If I could leave you with but one 
thought today, it would be that you re- 
dedicate your mind and your energies to your 
program which has meant so much to so 
many people, and further, that you express 
your divine gratitude that you live in a land 
of hope and promise—a land where you 
might hope that your earthly span will be 
more bountiful through your own endeavors, 
and a land where you might fulfill the prom- 
ise of eternal life as preached by the humble 
man who walked the shores of Galilea. 


The Panama Railroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr: Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters and article: 

ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
PANAMA CANAL DIVISION, No. 690, 
May 30, 1955. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Division 690 of the Order of 
Railway Conductors wishes to thank you for 
your efforts in our behalf in trying to pre- 
vent the abandonment of the Panama Rail- 
road. It is indeed gratifying to know that 
there is someone in Washington who has our 
interests at heart and who has so thorough 
an insight into our problems and conditions 
in the Canal Zone. Enclosed are copies of 
some letters regarding the Panama Railroad 
that may be of interest to you. ` 

Governor Seybold apparently was misin- 
formed when he stated at the committee 
meeting that the railroad equipment was 
“worse than poor.” We have the following 
equipment that the Governor failed to men- 
tion: 
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1 These ears were purchased during World War II and are in as good mechanical condition as most railroad 


equipment in the United States. 


The refrigerator cars are in poor condition, 
but the management has consistently re- 
fused to modernize this equipment. The 
ocst of modernization or of new refrigerator 
cars would be much less than the cost of 
the trucks and trailers they wish to buy; 
and the capacity of the railroad cars is 2 to 
3 times greater per unit. Furthermore, the 
railroad cars will last many times longer 
than trucks will. 

Our passenger equipment, while old and 
obsolete according to States standards, is 
in very good mechanical condition and 
would give many years of service. 


We have three 1600 horsepower road- 
switcher diesel engines that are as good as 
anything in the States, and are taking care 
of our mainline service. 

As you know, anyone can highlight those 
portions of a report that he wishes to em- 
phasize and omit other portions that are 
not so favorable, thereby painting a picture 
that is seen in the light that he wants it 
to be seen in, which is apparently what is 
happening in this case. We feel that with 
the proper management and a desire to 4? 
so, the Panama Railroad could be made tO 
pay dividends again. One way that tbis 
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might be accomplished is to have the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force use the railroad facil- 
ities instead of trucking. We have seen 
large military trucks crossing the isthmus 
With only 1 or 2 small boxes in them. 

Another way in which the earnings of the 
railroad could be augmented would be for 
the other divisions of the Panama Canal 
Company to utilize the railroad services in- 
Stead of buying trucks and buses to work 
in direct competition with the railroad, 
thereby undermining it, which has been 
going on for some time. 

The Panama Railroad has been paying its 
own way, including maintenance of its right- 
of-way and equipment, depreciation, and in- 
terest on its investment; and in addition, 
has paid millions in dividends in the past. 

One thing that must not be overlooked is 
the fact, so vividly demonstrated during 
World War II, that the Panama Railroad is 
an essential and vital artery of transporta- 
tion in the Canal Zone and is the only stable 
and dependable means of transportation 
during an emergency. During the slightest 
unsettled condition in the Republic of 
Panama, which occur frequently, the rail- 
road is relied upon almost wholly for trans- 
portation. 

The railroadmen fail to see how the aban- 
donment of the Panama Railroad, which has 
been in operation for over 100 years, and the 
investment of 9 to 35 million dollars in a 
new highway will solve the problem of econ- 
Omy for the Panama Canal Company and 
the taxpayers in the United States. The 
interest plus the maintenance of the new 
highway, which is estimated to be very great, 
will put the Company farther in the red 
without any chance whatsoever of recover- 
ing from the highway any of the interest, 
depreciation, or maintenance. The interest 
alone for 1 year on such an investment would 
Keep the railroad running, under present 
Conditions, for many years. 

Thanks again for your time and efforts 
in our behalf. Any suggestions that you 
might be able to give us as to what we can 
do to maintain the Panama Railroad will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT C. DANIEL, 
General Chairman. 


[From the Panama American of May 23, 1955] 


PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON HEARS 
OBJECTIONS To JUNKING PANAMA RAILROAD 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Rear Adm. John R. 
Perry, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks revealed last night that at the start of 
the 20th century the United States was about 
ready to build an Atlantic-to-Pacific Canal 
On the Nicaragua route. The disclosure was 
based on new research into official records. 

The decision to construct at Panama fol- 
lowed negotiation culminating in January 
1902 when the French company reduced its 
Original price of $109,141,500 for rights and 
Property at Panama to $40 million. 

Perry spoke at the 20th annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
Which comprises 305 persons who were en- 
Baged in United States construction on the 
Panama route. 

His speech dealt with the career of Rear 
Adm. John Grimes Walker, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States Commission which 
explored the Nicaraguan route in the late 
years of the 19th century. 

In 1899 Walker became head of the Isth- 
Mian Canal Commission which handled the 
Panama Canal preliminaries. 

“One of the tasks of the Isthmian Com- 
Mission was to ascertain from the French 
the amount for which they would sell their 
holdings,” Perry said, in reviewing official 
documents pertaining to the crucial choice 
‘tween Nicaragua and Panama. 

An examination of the correspondence 


Conducted among Admiral Walker, the Co- 
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lombian Minister, and the President of the 
Panama Canal Company reveals the many 
considerations that acted as a deterrent to 
the Commission’s final report (on the Nica- 
raguan project). 

“The French finally, in October 1901, 
named a price for their total property and 
rights as $109,141,500. This amount, added 
to the estimated cost of completing the Pan- 
ama route, made a difference of $63,518,796 
in favor of the Nicaraguan route. 

“After consideration of this cost differ- 
ense the Commissiom concluded and reported 
that the most practicable and feasible route 
was the Nicaraguan route. 

“The Frech, fearing that they would lose 
everything, sent a new proposal in January 
1902. 

“By this they offered to accept for the 
totality, without exception, their property 
and rights on the isthmus for $40 million, 
the amount which Walker's Commission had 
previously estimated such to be worth. 

“After considering the changed conditions, 
the Commission in a supplementary report 
informed President Roosevelt that in its 
opinion the most practicable and feasible 
route was the Panama route.” 

“As a result of the work of those two 
Commissions headed by Walker, Congress 
and the President (Theodore Roosevelt) 
were supplied the technical basis for the 
great decision of 1902 to build at Panama,” 
Perry said. 

At the meeting last night, Maurice H. 
Thatcher, former Governor of the Canal 
Zone, and Gen, James G. Steese (retired), 
former engineer of maintenance for the 
Panama Canal, made strong statements 
against the proposed abandonment of the 
Panama Railroad in favor of a new trans- 
isthmian highway within the Canal Zone. 

Thatcher said that abandonment of the 
railroad would be shortsighted and unwise, 
and the cost of a new highway would be very 
great. 

“The railroad,” he said, “should be re- 
garded as insurance against a possible dis- 
ruption of Panama Canal traffic by landslide 
or other emergency. It would then be in- 
dispensable to maintenance of large-scale 
transportation across the isthmus.” 

Steese said that the Panama Railroad has 
paid dividends exceeding $30 million to the 
United States Treasury, and has incurred 
small deficits in only a few recent years. 

“If slides should close the Panama Canal, 
no highway could meet the needs, and the 
roalroad would be absolutely necessary,” he 
said. “In World War II we could not have 
fought the war without that railroad.” 

Steese said that conversion of the railroad 
right-of-way to a four-lane highway would 
offer great engineering difficulties, because 
of land subsidence in some of the soft areas. 

The Panama Canal Society of Washington 
elected new officers last night. Col. George 
S. Brady was chosen president. He was engi- 
neer of the fortifications division at the 
Panama Canal from 1912 to 1914. Alexander 
E. McClure will be vice president, and Martin 
A. Seiler? secretary-treasurer. 


May 25, 1955. 
Mr. H. E. Munro, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Howard: Enclosed are copies of two 
letters to Governor Seybold that are self- 
explanatory. We are informed that this re- 
duction in tariff has already been requested 
by the New York office of the Panama Line 
and also by the transportation and terminals 
director down here, but was denied by the 
Governor. 

Some time ago Terminales, the trucking 
firm in Panama, expressed a desire to ship 
their truck trailers by “piggy back” on the 
railroad if the railroad would make them a 
price. The railroad management was ap- 
proached through the yardmaster in Cris- 
tobal, but to date nothing has been done. 
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So you can see how determined they are 
down here to get rid of the railroad. 

Congressman FLOOD is doing a splendid job 
for us. I am going to write to thank him 
and give him a little more ammunition. 

I am also enclosing a clipping from the 
Panama American, of May 23, 1955, concern- 
ing the Panama Railroad. 

Thanks for everything. If there is any- 
thing that we can do, let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT C. DANIEL, 
General Chairman, 


DIABLO HEIGHTS, C. Z., May 25, 1955. 
Brig. Gen. J. S. SEYBOLD, 
President, Panama Canal Company, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

Dear Sir: After making an exhaustive 
study of the reasons for our decline in freight 
business on the Panama Railroad, we find 
that one of the main reasons for our loss of 
revenue is the higher rate charged by the 
Panama Railroad over trucking concerns. 
The Panama Railroad receives at the present 
time 25 percent of the ocean freight rate on 
a through consignment. Trucking firms 
charge only 20 percent and as a consequence 
have been able to secure a large volume of 
this business. 

The original freight rate of 33% percent 
received by the Panama Railroad was re- 
duced to 25 percent to be in line with the 
trucking concerns. We feel that if the rate 
were reduced to 20 percent to conform with 
the present rate charged by the trucking 
firms, we would be in a fair position to regain 
some of this business and to operate in the 
black again. 

We find, after making inquiries from the 
merchants in Panama City, that due to lack 
of warehouses the railroad boxcar serves as 
a temporary warehouse. Also the Panama 
Railroad can at one time carry all of the 
freight consigned either to Panama or to 
Colon, usually in one train. 

We also feel that due to the fact the ship- 
pers were told, by inference, that the Panama 
Railroad was to be abandoned, they natural- 
ly had to find other means of transshipping 
their cargo. Our inquiries with Panamanian 
merchants show that the greatest majority 
would still like to do business via the Panama 
Railroad. 

Our main object is to keep the Panama 
Railroad running. We request your help in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. H. Hovces, 
General Chairman, Division 49, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 
Mary 25, 1955. 


Brig. Gen. J. S. SEYBOLD, 
President, Panama Canal Company, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. > 

DEAR Sir: With a view to establishing a 
basis on which the Panama Railroad can be 
maintained and operated to the best inter- 
ests of all concerned, the Order of Railway 
Conductors respectfully requests that the 
tariff regulations for the Panama Railroad 
be changed to reduce the cost of the trans- 
isthmian haul from 25 percent to 20 percent 
of the amount of the through bill of lading. 

The Panamanian trucking firms charge 
only 20 percent for this service. Conse- 
quently, the shipping companies have been 
routing their freight by trucks because in 
so doing they save 5 percent on the total 
freight bill. This is a major factor con- 
tributing to the decrease in .the volume of 
freight business handled by the Panama 
Railroad. 

If the new treaty between the United 
States and Panama is ratified, the Panama 
Railroad can still do a large volume of busi- 
ness with Panama by establishing more team 
tracks in the Canal Zone. At the present 
time, most of the cargo handled by the 
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Panama Railroad for Panama is spotted on 
team tracks in Panama City, which are to 
be given to Panama under the terms of this 
treaty. However, for the past year the Gov- 
ernment of Panama has requested that their 
carloads of mail be spotted on the Balboa, 
Canal Zone team tracks instead of in Pana- 
ma City. 

Upon inquiry, we find that many of the 
merchants in Panama are very desirous of 
having their freight shipped by railroad in- 
stead of by trucks. The reasons given us 
are that the railroad service is faster, more 
dependable, and safer with much less dam- 
age to cargo; and, with the reduction to 20 
percent, would be just as economical. 

We know that the Panama Railroad has 
paid large dividends in the past and we are 
confident that with a few changes, it can 
be made to pay dividends again. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ROBERT C. DANIEL, 
General Chairman, Division 690, 
Order of Railway Conductors. 


Newlands Project in Nevada Proves the 
Value of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27 I called the attention of my colleagues 
to some facts demonstrating the tremen- 
dous contribution of our Federal recla- 
mation program to the growth, strength 
and stability of the West and the Nation, 
and pointed out that the reclamation 
program is, in my opinion, the Nation’s 
wisest investment. I called attention to 
several specific projects and what these 
projects have meant to local, State, and 
National economies. I have asked the 
Commissioner of Reclamation for simi- 
lar information on other specific projects 
because I believe that if the value of rec- 
lamation to a sound national economy 
is known and understood, the program 
will not be hurt by the various misrepre- 
sentations now being made with respect 
to it. 

One of the reclamation projects which 
has returned its costs many times in 
added wealth and strength to our econ- 
omy over the last 50 years is the New- 
lands project in Nevada, the very first 
reclamation project authorized by the 
Congress. In order that Members of 
Congress may have this additional in- 
formation demonstrating the value of 
reclamation, I include an excellent ar- 
‘ticle on the Newlands project by Mr. 
Hamilton L. Hintz, and printed in the 
May 21 issue of the Sacramento Bee, to 
be inserted in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp following these remarks: 

NEWLANDS Prosect Boon IN Dry Year Is 
ARGUMENT FOR RECLAMATION SPEEDUP 
(By Hamilton L. Hintz) 

FALLON, Nev.—The necessity for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of Federal reclama- 
tion projects in the West is strikingly dem- 
onstrated by the Newlands project in Lahon- 
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tan Valley, of which the thriving city of 
Fallon is the center. 

Nevada has been going through a cycle of 
several dry years and the current situation 
is approaching drought proportions. Beef 
cattle and sheep are being marketed early off 
the drying rangelands and dairymen and 
growers of irrigated crops are looking anx- 
iously at dropping stream and reservoir 
levels. 

Hay production is expected to be consid- 
erably less than needed by livestock and 
dairy feeders. The picture is gloomy over 
the entire State, and water is so short in the 
Lovelock district, the State’s largest alfalfa- 
producing area, that it is expected to get 
only 1 cutting instead of the usual 3. 


ONE BRIGHT SPOT 


The one bright spot in the State is in the 
Fallon area, where 800 farms aggregating 
70,000 acres are served by the Newlands 
project, the Nation's first Federal reclama- 
tion undertaking. 

The water-storage facilities of the project, 
the only one of its kind in Nevada, will make 
it possible to keep the farms of the Fallon 
area green all season and provide the irriga- 
tions to produce the usual. three crops of 
alfalfa. 

Residents of the area point to their favored 
position as the green spot of Nevada as a 
dedication to the foresight and pioneering 
of over half a century ago which embarked 
the Government on a reclamation program 
with the Newlands project. 


REFUTES BACKWARD THEORIES 


They also point to it as refutation of pol- 
icies which have come to prevail in some 
Government quarters in recent years which 
have halted the progress of western recla- 
mation in the face of the rapidly increasing 
population of the West and the crying need 
for full multipurpose development of all 
water resources. 

The Newlands project was authorized by 
Congress in 1902 and construction was start- 
ed the following year. The purposes were to 
serve the farmers of Lahontan Valley, make 
possible expansion of farming to make full 
use of the land, and to blaze the path of 
western reclamation. 

The Lahontan Valley story had been the 
same as hundreds of other areas in the 
West, and still is in many places. In the 
winter the waters of the Carson River would 
run unused through the valley and often 
would overflow, causing considerable dam- 
age and loss. In: the summer the stream 
would dry up, and the countryside with it. 


LAHONTAN DAM 


The first water for irrigation was brought 
in by a diversion canal from the Truckee 
River in 1907. By 1915 the key works, the 
Lahontan Dam, was completed on the Car- 
son River at the head of the valley. 

The dam holds back the winter runoff of 
the Carson River, stores additional water 
from the Truckee, and canals running from 
it serve the farms of the valley. 

Thus it serves for both flood céntrol and 
irrigation, but in addition a powerhouse at 
its base utilizes the water being released to 
generate power for the project, the farmers, 
and the city of Fallon. 


POWER PAYS OFF 


And what is important is the fact the 
power revenues are making it possible for 
the Government. to be paid back its invest- 
ment in the project without there being an 
unduly heavy cost for water service. The 
final payment is expected to be made within 
a few years, in line with reclamation law 
which allows 40 to 50 years for repayment. 

In 1922 a drainage project was completed 
to better control the water after irrigation 
and to make reuse of some of it possible. 
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After the project was well underway the 
landowners formed the Truckee-Carson Irri- 
gation District and in 1926 by contract took 
over from the Government the operation of 
the project. 

OUTLOOK IS GOOD 

In a dry year following a series of dry 
years, here is how Phil Haiibel, manager of 
the district, views the situation: 

“Our water outlook is good. Even though 
water is reported extremely short elsewhere, 
we expect to get by with only a 25-percent 
curtailment. 

“By efficient use this will give the same re- 
sults as formerly and alfalfa growers will 
get water for the usual three cuttings. The 
outlook for the hay crop is good although 
domestic pastures may suffer some.” 


A SOUND PROJECT 


“I consider this as sound a project as any 
in the West. The Government is nearly 
paid out now and will get all of its money 
back. 

“The powerhouse at the dam supplies the 
major needs for domestic and agricultural 
use throughout the district. The proceeds 
are used to lower the water costs and pay 
out the construction costs. . 

“By construction of more storage facilities 
we have an opportunity to provide even bet- 
ter for the needs and continued growth of 
this district.” 


J. R. Shields’ Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, dedi- 
cated to the role of public servant for 
many years, John Shields performed his 
duties with a keen sense of responsibility 
and a genuine interest in his fellowman. 
With great patience and understanding 
of the problems of the citizenry which 
he served his performance was ever be- 
yond the call of duty. This type of serv- 
ice to the public can well serve as a fitting 
example to others. The tribute paid to 
him in the editorial which appeared in 
the Newark Evening News of June 2, 
1955, is fitting recognition to a deserving 
individual. I am happy to add my best 
wishes on his retirement and congratu- 
lations for a job well done. 

The editorial follows: 

J. R. SHIELDS’ RETIREMENT 

On his formal retirement at age 70 as man- 
ager of the Social Security Administration's 
Newark office, John R. Shields merits recog- 
nition for 18 years of faithful and efficient 
public service. 

Of all the members of SSA's executive field 
staff, the district manager has the closest 
contact with the public. His job requires 
infinite patience, an attitude of friendliness 
and helpfulness to the many aged seeking tO 
establish their eligibility for old-age insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Shields possessed these qualities 12 
marked degree and there are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands in this area who will remem- 
ber with gratitude his consideration and aid. 
He has reason to be proud of his record, 
which won him the acclaim of being one Of 
the country’s best social-security field ad- 
ministrators. 


1955 : 
Federal Aid for Highway Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Public Works Committee has been 
considering legislation to modernize the 
Nation’s highways. ‘There seems to be 
universal agreement that modernization 
is needed if our transportation system is 
not to bog down. 

The Senate has passed a bill which 
Came before our committee just as we 
were concluding hearings on a bill before 
us. 

I should like to point out some defects 
in the Senate bill. 

The formula for distribution of funds 
to the States is based 50 percent on pop- 
ulation and 50 percent upon the exist- 
ing Federal-aid formula of one-third 
population, one-third mileage, and one- 
third area in each State. 

This formila cannot result in the uni- 
form development of an interstate sys- 
tem. 

Under it, 31 States and the District 
of Columbia, as shown in the attached 
table, would not receive sufficient funds 
to meet their needs in a 10-year period. 
Eighteen others would receive more than 
is required to meet their needs. In the 
extreme case, New Jersey would not be 
able to complete its portion of the inter- 
State system before the year 1998 even 
assuming that apportionments would be 
Maintained after the 5-year life of the 
bill at the maximum rate authorized in 
the bill. 

In contrast, the distribution formula 
Proposed in H. R. 4260, the bill our com- 
mittee has been considering, would pro- 
vide for the distribution of the available 
funds in exact relation to the needs in 
all the States. The whole system would 
£0 ahead on a uniform basis with assur- 
ance that it would be completed within 
10 years rather than 40 or more. 

FINANCING 


The Senate bill does not guarantee 
funds for the completion of the inter- 
State system. Even if the present for- 
Mula were corrected, the total funds 
Made available by the Federal Govern- 
Ment for this purpose would be $7% bil- 
lion in 5 years on a 90-10 matching basis. 
Total needs are $23 billion. While the 
bill says that it is the intent of Congress 
to complete the system at the earliest 
bossible date, no further funds are pro- 
Vided. 
| Since the Senate bill provides for only 

years’ programing, the States cannot 
Properly plan their development of the 
entire system because they do not know 
Whether or when sufficient funds will be 
Made available. The effect would be that 
they would use these funds to do the most 
urgently needed spot-type work rather 

n developing an entire system. 
H. R. 4260 provides a complete assur- 


ance of financing of the entire interstate . 
System in 10 years through the provision 


nas bonds on roughly a 95-5 matching 
asis. Further it takes the project out of 


rm iai M 
boon le 
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the deficit-financing class through a pro- 
vision that existing gasoline and diesel oil 
taxes shall be used not only to amortize 
the bonding costs but also to continue 
other existing Federal-aid programs at 
least at current levels. 

` Under this bill, the improvement would 
be effective without large increases in 
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taxes which the Senate bill requires un- 
eee the Government is to go further into 
debt. 

Here is an authoritative table giving 
the comparison of interstate needs with 
approximate apportionment of interstate 
funds under 5-year program pursuant to 
the Senate bill. > 


Comparison of interstate needs with approximate apportionment of interstate funds under 
-year program pursuant to the Senate bill 


Interstate |5 year total, 


Interstate system mileage 
Federal 


‘ needs Percent 
Stato (millions Pair is of needs 
of dollars) of dollars) Rural Urban | Total 
Alabanmpe: soit eae See $365 $159 44 790 114 904 
PEILOOR ance a ease tee e E E see ae 210 RY 42 1,148 33 1,184 
ACEAQGOS E TTE EA E E A 113 56 467 61 528 
LOr ari eE PE E ea E a e E 2,322 440 19 1, 680 219 1, 899 
EE N: ATE E oan E S AA A REPA ? 104 67 628 33 66l 
Caritinetiont a becca cases heen a ORISSA T AA 555 74 13 158 109 267 
N a PRA A Er ada EE E A e T AAEN 66 49 74 23 3 26 
MUIR SA ooo oad E IE ss eke EAA ROEA 496 132 27 993 143 1, 136 
COCR BIR TEE en Et os Bacal AA INE I S es. 700 182 26 996 108 1,104 
TORING ee eee a ete ee 107 78 73 635 20 655 
Jf)! pln Sepia fo DIENE ec AEA REPT Sor 1, 065 365 34 1, 283 265 1, 548 
LI eee ea ate 9 LS ap ee nee vem tm ere 867 190 22 884 184 1, 068 
ROG AEN au E id ade th nae en a cee 276 160 58 632 65 697 
WER OANA oon SS ey Saat Kc abot pace AEE 206 143 69 677 51 723 
PEOREUCK Yat 825 coe ee oat AES e deere 492 145 29 590 66 656 
RAMU ISIBND 2255 sis a E T A N R 493 127 26 507 99 606 
Maia c- i=. its en tk See A 147 63 43 272 27 299 
S VIN Ti EEE Vode r ie T cet TAE, 434 92 2l 204 270 
yE ITS 1 O VEENA ERE TEA A aed ceed 20 
By E E 6) Me E pd ha a e ap hy Aero S EAT a 21 
E E RRE AS AOE A A E A ES 36 
MODRA ck es A 50 
Mion ER rei N AE aE 35 
MIn a ae M akaa eed note 72 
MGDrGRR Aes A ee ec katt URES 
Wevadsiss 0 ii ooa EDELE EA A enwe usin eon 
Now Hampahirg® . om ooo: suenscastheet pabivcone 
INGW S0G869 soo er ES OAE EE PORNT AER D 
Non- MALO s ea r S ee eda e A 
NOG DE EEE E ae ELAI E NEEE 


North Dakot- eaaa a n EE GRE 
OMO Sortie eae be Peake a a eee AON 


Oregon ss. ft ob seeds sown Mhaeeeee 
Peni VARIG 2 So ooo ee eee A 
Hhode Islands ols lo usecaceceecsuewtaeccesasen 
Beuto-Carclirin. vi csedhas ads Sees cada been eres 
Both Dakota aoe e bAta a ES 


Nig Litt MRR ESA Es Ae EE SS ia hd Loe yg el tei 
Wisconsin = - 


HG@ail ae eS 
District of Columbia... 


Uae Ring sss ee os S ca ac aus meen Rel potaaane 


Actual Cost of Reclamation Projects 
Below Cost Estimates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions recently in hearings 
before the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and before this body 
statements have been made which leave 
the impression that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation consistently underestimates the 
cost of its projects. In order to have ac- 
curate information on this matter I re- 
quested the Commissioner of Reclama- 


. tion to furnish by Subcommittee on 


Irrigation and Reclamation a compari- 


son of project final costs, or the pres- 
ently estimated final costs in the case of 
projects not yet completed, with the orig- 
inal estimates of costs that were fur- 
nished the Congress at the time of 
authorization. 

This information has been furnished 
for all Bureau of Reclamation projects 
which have been authorized and started 
since the end of World War II. The 
comparison demonstrates that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in recent years has 
been consistently conservative in its esti- 
mates of project costs. The study shows 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has built 
or is building all of the projects author- 
ized and started since World War II at 
a cost of only about 4 percent above 
initial estimates as compared with an 
increase due to inflation alone of from 
15 to 30 percent, depending upon the 
construction cost index used. Expressed 
in another way this means that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is building its over- 
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all program for 10 to 20 percent below 
the estimates made at the time of au- 
thorization if these estimates were ad- 
justed to reflect the general rise in 
construction costs at the time of actual 
construction. 

This study indicates, then, that in re- 
cent years the Bureau of Reclamation 
has an excellent. record in estimating 
costs for reclamation projects. 

In view of pending legislation on recla- 
mation projects I am sure that my col- 
leagues are interested in this informa- 
tion and I desire, therefore, to include 
the material and the letter of transmit- 
tal in the Appendix of the Recorp 
following these remarks: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
: Washington, D. C., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. AspinaLLt: In compliance 
with your recent request, I am pleased to 
furnish you a comparison of the presently 
estimated costs of all Bureau of Reclamation 
projects which have been authorized and 
started since the end of World War II with 
the estimates of their cost that were fur- 
nished the Congress at the time of authori- 
gation. By including every one of the proj- 
ects which has been authorized and started 
during this period, we avoid selecting only 
those projects which would present the best 
picture from the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
point of view, and we also avoid doing what 
some of Reclamation’s critics have done— 
selecting only certain projects which, with- 
out detailed explanation, would appear to 
show that Reclamation consistently under- 
estimates costs. Actually, as the attached 
comparison demonstrates, Reclamation, in 
recent years, has been consistently conserva- 
tive in the estimate of project costs. 

The date selected as a cutoff point was the 
end of World War II, which gives us approxi- 
mately a 10-year period which should be 
sufficient to demonstrate that the Reclama- 
tion administrators and engineers have been 
making good on the estimates which they 
furnish to the Congress and congressional 
committees when seeking the authorization 
of new projects. 

With more research, the analysis could 
have been extended to cover a longer period 
and we are confident that such a larger study 
would result in equally favorable findings, 
if all pertinent factors were considered. 
However, to account adequately for pre- 
World War II cost estimates, we could be 
faced with endless argument, as in the past, 
not only on how to adjust for the general 
inflation, which would be relatively simple, 
but also on how to evaluate cost increases 
due to partial or complete shutdown because 
of the war and to justify changes in scope of 
the project which took place during the war 
period, when time was available for studying 
Ways and means for improving and generally 
enlarging the project to meet increased needs 
at the later date of initial operation. 

From time to time Congress has written 
into the appropriation acts provisions to the 
effect that current construction prices should 
be used. For example, the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act of 1950 provides 
“that no part of this appropriation shall be 
available for the preparation of any com- 
prehensive plan or project report the con- 
struction estimates for which are not based 
upon current construction prices and 
costs. * * *” Similar language appeared in 
the appropriation acts of 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

By such provisions it is clear that the 
Congress did not want the Eureau of Recla- 
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mation to make any guesses as to future 
trends in its project cost estimates. 
Since the end of World War II the Bureau 


- of Reclamation has had authorized and put 


under construction 27 projects, or new divi- 
sions of projects, the initial cost estimates 
for which at the time of authorization to- 
taled $506,232,898. If this amount is ad- 
justed to reflect construction cost increases 
existing at the times when Federal invest- 
ments were made, as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the initial estimates 
would be increased to $581,124,900 on the 
basis of inflation alone. The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation cost index is based on periodic 
studies of current bids on the materials 
and labor that go into reclamation projects. 

As a further check, our staff also adjusted 
the total initial estimates of $506,232,898 to 
reflect the independent index of construc- 
tion cost as published by the Engineering 
News-Record in the October 7, 1954, issue. 
This index is a composite of the cost of 
selected construction materials and common 
labor and does not, therefore, reflect fully 
all the categories of cost that enter into 
reclamation projects; for example, skilled 
labor. Based on the Engineering NeWs- 
Record construction cost index adjustment, 
the initial Reclamation estimate would be 
increased to $657,320,600. Of the 27 projects 
included in the analysis, 13 have been com- 
pleted and the remaining 14 are well under- 
way, ranging from 4 percent complete in 
the case of Glendo to 99 percent in the case 
of Cachuma. However, in the case of 
Glendo, although only a small amount of 
actual work has been done, the major con- 
struction contract on Glendo Dam has been 
awarded. The total cost to date of all of 
these 27 projects, plus the estimated cost of 
completion of those projects not yet com- 
pleted, is $526,833,790. 

This study shows that Reclamation has 
built, or is building, all of the projects au- 
thorized and started since World War II, at 
a cost of only about 4 percent above initial 
estimates, as compared with an increase due 
to inflation alone of 15 percent based on the 
Bureau of Reclamation index and 30 percent 
based on the Engineering News-Record con- 
struction cost index as applied to the times 
during which the work was done. 

Expressed in another way, Reclamation is 
building its overall program for 10 percent 
(based on the Bureau of Reclamation index) 
to 20 percent (based on the Engineering 
News-Record index) below the estimates 
made at the time of authorization, if these 
estimates were adjusted to reflect the general 
rise in construction costs at the time of 
actual construction. 

There is enclosed a table showing the 
analysis of each of these 27 Reclamation 
projects. While it is true that changes in 
project scope and the individual makeup of 
any one project might cause a somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusion for that one project than 
was reached by applying the general con- 
struction indexes to the initial cost, the 
special circumstances tend to offset each 
other in the consolidation of the entire pro- 
gram. Consequently, it is believed that the 
analysis of the entire new program since 
1945, as outlined above, is a fair one. 

In your use of this material, you may wish 
to use only one of the indexes in order to 
simplify the presentation. If you used the 
Bureau of Reclamation cost index, there 
would be a better correlation with some of 
the other analyses that have been prepared 
by this office on cost increases. On the other 
hand, if you used the construction-cost in- 
dex of the independent non-Federal organi- 
zation, such as the Engineering News-Record, 
you could better refute criticism that Recla- 
mation had developed a special yardstick to 
make its estimates look favorable. As a 
matter of fact, Reclamation’s cost-estimating 
record looks even more conservative when 
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the Engineering News-Record index is used 
than when its own index is uscd. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. G. NIELSEN, 
Acting Commissioner. 


COMPARISON OF BUREAU OF RECLAMATION COST 
ESTIMATES OF ALL PROJECTS AUTHORIZED 
AND STARTED SINCE THE END OF WORLD 
War IL 


Since the end of World War II 27 reclama- 
tion projects have been authorized for con- 
struction or rehabilitation, This program 
covers practically all types of construction 
performed by the Bureau of Reclamation in- 
cluding earthwork, canal construction, dis- 
tribution system repair, concrete structures, 
major concrete dams, powerplants, and trans- 
mission lines. The total of the cost estimates 
of these projects at the time the work was 
authorized is $506,232,898. 

During the period these projects were au- 
thorized and placed under construction the 
cost of labor, materials, and other construc- 
tion services has experienced a continual rise 
so that construction costs at the end of fiscal 
year 1954 or the beginning of fiscal year 1955, 
the latest date that cost data are available, 
are considerably greater than at the close of 
World War II. The composite construction 
cost index of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is based on periodic studies of cur- 
rent bids on materials and labor that go into 
concrete dams, power generating plants, 
power transmission systems, earth dams, 
canals, laterals, and drains shows this over- 
all increase to be 1.40. By comparison, the 
index of cornstruction costs published in the 
Engineering News-Record for October 7, 1954, 
which is based on costs of selected construc- 
tion materials and common labor, shows this 
overall increase to be 1.98. The rise in costs 
during only a portion of this period for any 
particular project would be something less 
than 1.40 or 1.98, depending upon the date 
the project was authorized and the years 
when funds were spent on construction. 

Therefore, if the estimated costs of recla- 
mation projects and rehabilitation work 
which were authorized since World War II 
were adjusted in accord with the cost in- 
dexes and without taking into account any 
other factors which affect the estimates, such 
as unforeseen site conditions, change in proj- 
ect plan, or bids actually received, the cost of 
this work today would greatly exceed the es- 
timates at the time the work was authorized. 
If, for instance, the unspent portion of the 
estimates of these projects had followed the 
construction cost index of the Engineering 
News-Record since the time the initial esti- 
mates were made, the total today of the esti- 
mates of construction in progress and actual 
cost of work completed would be $657,320,600. 
Similarly, if the estimates of this work were 
based on the composite cost index of the 
Bureau of Reclamation the total would be 
$581,124,900. Compared to these figures the 
total of the official fiscal year 1955 estimates 
for projects under construction and actual 
costs of completed work is $526,833,790. 

To date construction has been completed 
on 13 of the 27 projects and progress on the 
remaining 14 ranges from 4 percent of com- 
pletion on Glendo to 99 percent on Cach- 
uma, However, despite the fact that only 4 
percent of the cost of Glendo has been spert, 
the major contract has been awarded, and 
the present estimate appears satisfactory. 
From the figures cited it is evident that for 
all of the projects authorized and started 
since World War II, the Bureau of Reclama- 


‘ tion is completing the work at an estimated 


cost of 80 percent of what the initial esti- 
mate would have been if it had been adjusted 
to the index of the Engineering News-Record. 
or 90 percent of what the cost would have 
been if it had been adjusted to the Bureau 
of Reclamation composite index. 


1955 


The attached tabulation shows for each 
project the estimated cost at the time the 
project was authorized, what the estimated 
cost would have been at the beginning of fis- 
cal year 1955 if the uncosted portion of the 
initial estimate had followed the Engineer- 
ing News-Record cost index and the Bureau 
of Reclamation composite index, respectively, 
and the official estimated cost or completed 
cost of the projects at the beginning of fis- 
cal year 1955. 

While, in general, the estimated costs of 
individual projects based on the construction 
cost indexes as shown in the tabulation are 
higher today than the current official esti- 
mates, there are several instances where this 
does not occur. In the case of the Cachuma 
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project, approximately $15 million was added 
to the construction cost in addition to gen- 
eral price increases as a result of unforeseen 
and extremely unfavorable conditions en- 
countered in excavation of the tunnel. The 
current estimate for the Eklutna project has 
greatly overrun the initial estimate adjusted 
to 1955 prices by virtue of the fact that the 
initial estimate was Reclamation’s first job 
in Alaska and did not account sufficiently 
for the higher construction costs prevalent 
in that area, nor include adequate provision 
for the type of construction contemplated. 
On the other hand, as a result of favorable 
bids and savings through modification in 
project plan, the current estimates for the 
Weber Basin, the Palisades project, and the 
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Glendo unit are substantially less than the 
estimates at the time the projects were 
authorized and it is expected that these 
projects will be completed at a cost in accord 
with the current estimates with resultant 
savings to the Government., 

Thus, considering the overall program 
which has been authorized and started since 
World War II, which includes the broad range 
of construction undertaken by this Bureau, 
and taking into account both the favorable 
and unfavorable circumstances where cur- 
rent or completed costs are compared to the 
initial estimates, it is seen that the Bureau 
of Reclamation is constructing these proj- 
ects at a cost less than would be the case 
if all costs followed the general price trend 
during the same period. 


Comparison of Bureau of Reclamation project cost estimates at time of authorization; adjusted to reflect subsequent changes in construction 
cost indexes; and current official estimate or completed cost 


(This table covers all projects or separable divisions of projects which have been authorized for construction since World War IT) 


Project 


| 


Lewiston Orchards, Idaho...--.------.-------..------.--- 
E A tea OO kl Noe i ie oe ep ere etek ER eats 
Arnold Irrigation District, Oregon-_.._------------------- 
Cashums, Cultornis== io tes8 Lees a eee 
Hayden Lake Unit, Rathdrum Prairie, Idaho__.--.-..-.- 


Kennewick Division, Yakima, Wash 


Picston Bonet; PUavG.). sescens: oe Ne se cee tees ee E 
Wollton-Mohawk Division, Gila, Ariz__- ef 


Ochoco Dam Division, Deschutes, Oreg- 
Rolana;-Calt. Goo. cos bone se io, A ate 

Amarican River Division, Central Valley, Calif 
Fot Süme N Mor- itu ae ee 


Grants Pass—Northwest Pipeline, Deschutes, Oreg------- 
Middle Rio Grande, N. Mex__...=-----.-------.-+------- 
Wohi Basin, Utelivs st icg.2 ae senna toes 
Sacramento canals, Central Valley, Calif_..--.----------- 
Beli the A LANES cf oe cee ae ek tea oma ae S E 
Alcova powerplant, Kendrick, Wyo-.---.-.-------------- 
North Side Pumping Division, Minidoka, Iduho__------- 
Palisades (present progress), Idaho___-------------------- 
Vermeil, SU e hte occa! Paces ee lee soa cet pneagvoetone 
Savage Rapids Dam, Grants Pass, Oreg-------.---------- 
TONG BIS: LOSING se esate Jeane aoe wa sone a ee 
Diten Gardens; Idaho aea eee 
Alamogordo Spillway, Carlsbad, N. Mex__.-------------- 
Crescent Lake Dat COTE syteem knn puen 
Glande unit, MEBP, Wyoming: --...-........45.----.--- 


Initial estimate adjusted 


Estimate at time of authorization to date investment Pereent 
actually made ! Official of con- 
atinata ip nea 
Date of | Date of cost ? fis > 
author- | estimate, | Amount of |. F. N- a. BuRec year 1955 Data 
ization, fiscal estimate wale are ion | composite 1955 
fiscal year] year cost indexes | cost index 
EP Pe ee) ay ie FN ern 1947 1946 $1, 466, 000 $1, 971, 000 $1, 758, 000 $2, 484, 000 100 
ELE ATA 94 Wy BE ae eee ee 1047 1947 3 3, 030, 000 4, 383, 000 3, 866, 000 6, 677, 000 30 
ER AEE EF ee 1948 1947 22), 000 272, 000 257, 500 296, 000 100 
Scares made Cada ome et 1948 1947 32, 310, 000 46, 458, 000 40, 428, 000 43, 816, 000 99 
EERE AS EAE A et A T 1948 1947 90, 650 111, 000 103, 400 118, 000 100 
Serie ess 1048 1947 10, 736, 000 17, 600, 000 14, 470, 000 13, 760, 000 69 
phe eT 1948 1948 453, 000 463, 000 461, 700 450, 000 100 
ae 1948 1946 24, 376, 948 42, 489, 000 33, 149, 000 39, 940, 000 RG 
1948 1948 1, 500, 000 1, 644, 000 1, 592, 000 849, 000 100 
1949 1948 45, 577, 000 63, 783, 000 54, 882, 000 47, 111, 000 21 
1950 1949 59, 200, 000 73, 695, 000 64, 245, 000 45, 924, 000 95 
Serre aa An daia ee re 1950 1948 1, 798, 000 1, 940, 000 1, 867, 000 2, 432, 000 106 
Wired co phhe peal ganas beta 1950 1949 100, 600 100, 100 99, 900 100, 000 100 
a PN ore ged ene ett Pe, 1950 1947 30, 179, 000 48, 234, 000 40, 784, 000 29, 606, 000 23 
pe ee fare ae ES te 1950 1949 69, 534, 000 88, 968, 000 77, 168, 000 64, 362, 000 22 
PEPER hans E PARA 1951 1951 54, 396, 000 62, 167, 000 63, 117, 000 57, 762, 000 6 
A N r a r 1951 1949 20, 365, 400 24, 771, 000 20, 836, 000 29, 500, 000 100 
et ath T odes aah keen 1951 1951 6, 377, 000 6, 888, 000 7, 143, 000 6, 423, 100 100 
PSE IE ENN ig Oh a aE ed J951 1948 11, 395, 000 15, 821, 000 13, 531, 000 9, 759, 000 39 
Loca gl mee oe wre cee 1951 1949 76, 601, 000 96, 531, 000 83, 631, 000 74, 400, 000 6L 
a Pee ey eae 1951 1950 2, 679, 000 3, 489, 000 2, 980, 000 2, 743, 000 100 
SRLS ee en ete oe 1953 1952 678, 000 722, 000 705, 000 713, 490 100 
ae ie BED Aer PE Ea 1954 1953 221, 100 230, 000 224, 100 277, 000 100 
Se ae eee 1954 1953 267, 800 277, 500 271, 300 270, 200 100 
TETTA EE IEN- A eee 1955 1954 1, 526, 000 1, 526, 000 1, 526, 000 1, 526, 000 20 
PT SE ere a ga 1955 1953 297, 000 310, 000 72, 000 320, 000 80 
aera ed P tee A A 1955 1953 50, 859, 000 53, 077, 000 51, 727, 000 44, 300, 000 4 
rip lee Weed ube areal gered EEA O to Utes 506, 232, 898 | 657,320,600 | 581,124,900 | 526,833, 790 |....---_-. 


1 Amounts remaining to be invested adjusted to latest full year (fiscal year) for 


Which indexes are available. 


3 Does not include cost of Minnesota unit which is now being considered for author ` 


ization as part of Puonia project. 


2 For completed projects, estimates shown are actual total costs. 


Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, if Gon- 
&ress approves the multibillion dollar 
upper Colorado River project, it would 
not quite grow bananas on Pike’s Peak, 
but the taxpayers in each of 13 States 
Would pay more for the project as now 
Planned than all four of the States that 
benefit from it put together: 

States that would What taxpayers 


benefit from project: would pay 
Coterados slut nase te) $36, 400, 000 
New Mexico___....__.._-_-_. 15, 200, 000 
BETTE Sie, Soe ated ota 16, 000, 000 
Wyoming 3!) otis 2) 8, 000, 000 
KOERI es at eee O $75, 600, 000 


The taxpayers in these 13 States would 


pay: 

Massachusetts .occces ses ceus $127, 600, 000 
MarvienG aona a aA 102, 400, 000 
Pennsylvania. ss... 2528 cone 277, 600, 000 
TOLA oscil omen A 194, 400, 000 
WUNGIS. can aotearoa eA 276, 000, 000 
BACH OT a onc pak ea ele ea 196, 400, 000 
COifOri atc Nasu pee 372, 800, 000 
NOW SOLDE 6 pakkWeee vee 144, 000, 000 
NOW: 2 Ofk SE Ey G AEE EE E 493, 600, 000 
L n L r PE D e E SEET A ALASEN 236, 000, 000 
Meot aba r 100, 000, 000 
Todan e e O Aa 102, 400, 000 
AA ES eT 1 Ea PEA POEN ee 88, 000, 000 


Twenty-eight States each would pay 
more than the State of Colorado. 

Thirty-seven States would pay more 
than the State of Utah. 

Thirty-nine States would pay more 
than the State of New Mexico. 

Forty-one States would pay more than 
the State of Wyoming. 

The Congress might as well appropri- 
ate money to grow bananas on Pike’s 
Peak as to approve the upper Colorado 
River project. 


Aid to Pakistan Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
this body have at times expressed disa- 
greement with our country's policies in 
relation to economic aid to foreign na- 
tions. 

However, a most illuminating fact has 
been brought to my attention concern- 
ing the work which Pan American World 
Airways is quietly doing to lend technical 
assistance to Pakistan International 
Airlines. 

Here is a situation, Mr. Speaker, 
wherein the largest of our international 
air carriers has taken on the task of 
building a foreign airline which someday 
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may very well be competing with its 
teacher. 

As we all know, Pakistan has taken 
a strong anti-Communist position. It 
is imperative that, if this position is 
to continue without jeopardy, Pakistan 
must have a strong civil air arm. 

I congratulate Pan American Airways 
on this endeavor and, under unanimous 
consent, place in the REecorp an article 
by William H. Hessler which appeared 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 19 
covering this most interesting and 
unique undertaking: 

SOUND PATTERN Ser IN AID TO PAKISTAN 

AIRLINES 


(By William H. Hessler) 


Overseas aid, especially to underdeveloped 
countries, ought never to be visualized as a 
» task exclusively for Government. Much of 
the job can be done better by private enter- 
prise. Ideally, almost all of it would be. 

We have a good example of the right pat- 
tern in a new program of technical assistance 
to Pakistan International Airlines. It em- 
ploys the financial resources of government 
but also the technical resources and person- 
nel of private enterprise. 

The American Government, through the 
Foreign Operations Administration, is put- 
ting up most of the money—$725,000 the first 
year, and probably $1,775,000 in the 2 re- 
maining years. The Pakistan Government 
is putting up smaller sums, in rupees, to 
cover local currency expenditures. 

Pan American World Airways, which likes 
to call itself (not without reason) “the 
world’s most experienced airline,” is putting 
up the experience, in the form of a 24-man 
team of technical experts. This team will 
train Pakistani personnel, over a 3-year pe- 
riod, in all phases of airline operations and 
Management, from pilot training and plane 
maintenance to communications, traffic, pas- 
senger service, and accounting. 

Pakistan has had two modest airlines. 
One, Pakistan International Airlines (PIA), 
was Government-owned and served routes as 
far as Cairo and London. Orient Airlines, 
privately owned, was a smaller, domestic op- 
eration. These now are merged, and the new 
line is 65 percent Government owned. 

Air transport has a peculiar value for 
Pakistan—the fifth most populous country 
of the world—for it is a country divided as 
few ever have been. East Pakistan, with a 
little more than half the population, is sep- 
arated from West Pakistan by 1,200 miles of 
India’s territory. The two regions—yery dif- 
ferent in language, culture, and economy— 
are linked by sea only on the long route from 
Karachi around to Chittagong, 3,000 miles. 
Such a route is of value only for the bulkiest 
of cargo. 

The railroads of northern India were laid 
out by the British long before they con- 
cocted the scheme for 2 separate coun- 
tries—India and Pakistan, the latter split in 
2 remote segments. Eificient, economical 
air transport, consequently, could be a tre- 
mendous spur to the economic development 
and the political unity of Pakistan. 

Running an airline, however, calls for a 
world of technical know-how and experience. 
The Pakistanis had even less than their 
share, in the old British-governed India, be- 
cause while they provided their full share of 
the old Indian Army they did not have 
many people in public administration or 
larger business enterprises. In general, the 
Moslems were not as aggressive and did not 
command as much wealth. 

So we have a partnership of government 
and a privately owned airline, at this end, 
to build up the air transport of Pakistan. 
This probably would justify itself in eco- 
nomic terms alone, ultimately. But there is 
@ more compelling reason. Pakistan is one 
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of the Asian countries with a firmly anti- 
Soviet posture, is receiving military assist- 
ance from the United States, is allied with 
Turkey, and is for all practical purposes one 
of our allies against the Soviet Union. 


A strong civil aviation will be a help in 
making Pakistan a position of anti-Com- 
munist strength. And as it helps to develop 
the economic life of Pakistan, and integrate 
its political life, air transport will help to 
combat the infiltration of communism by 
bolstering living standards. 

In this fashion, one of America's inter- 
national airlines is moving in to do a job, 
with the American Government's backing. 
It is a job that serves the common interest. 
And it is a safe assumption that the actual 
task of technical assistance involved here 
will be better done than if it were an out- 
right Government undertaking. 

Not all technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries can be put on this basis, with 
private enterprise taking the main respon- 
sibility. But where it is possible, it is ex- 
tremely desirable. And although the Pan 
Am-FOA arrangemient for Pakistan is the 
first of its kind, it is not really a new idea. 
For all through the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the economic development of backward coun- 
tries (like the United States from 1700 to 
1830) was in large part the work of private 
enterprise, most often providing its own 
capital. 

Thus were our canals and early railroads 
built with predominantly British capital. 
Thus did the Hudson’s Bay Co. launch the 
development of Canada. In the same way, 
British enterprise built the railroads of 
Argentina, and Dutch capital established the 
highly productive plantation industries of 
Indonesia, 

Transport has changed, so there are some 
countries today that are skipping the rail- 
road-building stage to some extent and mov- 
ing directly into the air age. Pakistan is a 
particularly sharp case of the usefulness of 
this telescoping of history, because of its 


geography. 


Address of Richard F. Doyle, President, 
Federal Probation Officers’ Association, 
Before the 16th Annual Conference of 
the Federal Judges of the Sixth Judi- 
cial Circuit on April 29, 1955, at the 
Law School of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, to preserve for the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I insert the ad- 
Gress of Richard F. Doyle, president, 
Federal Probation Officers’ Association, 
before the 16th annual conference of the 
Federal judges of the sixth judicial cir- 
cuit, April 29, 1955, at the Law School 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

I consider the object and purpose of 
the speech most desirable and it is ably 
portrayed by a person familiar with the 
problem and able to make suggestions of 
reason for an effective solution. 


The speech follows: 


{ 
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NEED FOR STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL 
PROBATION SERVICE 


Allow me to express my appreciation for 
being afforded the opportunity to present to 
you several matters which we of the Fed- 
eral Probation Officers’ Association have 
deemed to be of an urgent nature and of 
vital importance to the welfare of the United 
States Probation System. 

Before doing so, however, may I pay re- 
spect to three distinguished friends of pro- 
bation wno are here today. Chief Justice 
Warren, while Goveronor of California, de- 
veloped what is generally acknowledged as 
the leading probation and parole system of 
the United States. Chief Judge Simons is 
one of Federal probation’s earliest advocates. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find an earlier 
advocate, for as early as 1925 immediately 
after the passage of the Fedcral Probation 
Act while serving as a district judge, he ex- 
tended the grant of probation to a sizable 
number of offenders, at first utilizing his 
clerk, and later, as the cases became more 
numerous, a deputy marshal to serve as 
probation officer. Consequently, when Con- 
gress provided funds in 1930 and a full-time 
officer was appointed, he found, upon as- 
suming his duties, a ready made case load 
awaiting his attention. Chief Judge Simons, 
while no longer directly concerned with pro- 
bation, has maintained a lively interest in 
our work. The third distinguished friend, 
Chief Judge Lederle, has long and ardently 
supported our service. 

It may be that there are some here today 
who are not familiar with the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers’ Association, which has been 
national in scope only since the first of this 
year. This organization was conceived to 
provide a medium through which members 
might act in matters of common concern. Its 
Objectives are threefold in character; namely, 
the fostering of professional standards, the 
stimulating of legislation for the betterment 
of our service, and the securing of economic 
benefits for its members. The executive 
board is comprised of three nationally elected 
officers, as well as representatives from each 
of our five regional associations. To date, 
one meeting of the board has been held. 
At that meeting a number of determinations 
were made. It is to some of these that I 
wish today to call your attention. 

Unquestionably one of the most pressing 
needs is the necessity for additional per- 
sonnel. Ours is a unique service. No other 
probation or parole system encompasses such 
a vast geographical area or performs such a 
multitude of functions. As a consequence 
we are beset with problems peculiar to us. 
Large distances must be covered within a 
limited time and frequently under adverse 
travel conditions. Officers strive to comply 
with investigative and supervisory demands 
by their court, other district courts, the pa- 
role board, youth authority, the numerous 
penal institutions, and military services. 
Their duties are concerned with both men 
and women, adults and juveniles. There are 
many who hold that such a multitudinous 
array of functions preclude the rendering of 
effective service. There is merit to this con- 
tention even when an adequate number of 
personnel are available, which is not the 
case at present. 

The usual means employed in determining 
the need for personnel is by considering the 
number of probationers or parolees under the 
supervision of each officer. Leading experts 
in the field agree that an officer devoting full 
time to supervision should not be required to 
supervise in excess of 40 to 60 cases. Several 
of the State systems operate on this level 
and in at least two, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia, additional officers are added by law 
when case loads reach a specified number. 
With these numbers in mind, consider our 
situation, 

The latest figures available indicate that 
316 Federal officers supervise 29,472 persons 
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for an average case load of 94 per officer. 
This places us far above the limits recom- 
Mended by experts. Our position is still less 
favorable considering that better than one- 
half of an officer’s time is spent conducting 
investigations. ‘There are indications that 
this phase of our work, which showed a 5 per- 
cent increase this past year, will continue to 
rise. As a consequence of the time factor, 
Officers in many districts are unable to give at 
Most but a few minutes per month to an in- 
dividual under supervision. Such a situa- 
tion does not permit the solving of fre- 
Quently encountered complex rehabilitative 
Problems. Nor does it assist in safeguard- 
ing the community from the serious offend- 
ers under supervision, 

Recognizing the inherent dangers involved 

inadequate supervision occasioned by 
high case loads, the Court of General Ses- 
Sions in New York City recently doubled its 
Staff. At that time the Honorable Robert 
F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
Commented as follows: “It is no accomplish- 
Ment for the court to interfere in the lives 
Of people and then because of lack of staff 
and facilities proceed to substitute court 
Neglect for neglect of parents and com- 
munity.” 

We maintain that our present number of 
Officers and clerks is decidedly inadequate, 
and that measures should be instituted at 
Once to provide for additional personnel. In 

connection, your attention is called to 
an interim report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 83d Con- 
8ress, second session, wherein it is recom- 
mended “that the Administrative Office for 
the United States Courts be requested by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to sub- 
mit data on a district basis regarding the 
Number of additional personnel needed to 
lower case loads to accepted minimal stand- 
ards, and that such sums as are required for 
their provision be included in its appropria- 
tion for such service.” 


Equally important as the need for addi- 
tional personnel for the strengthening of our 
Service is the adoption of a new salary sched- 
ule providing for both a higher entrance 
Salary and an accelerated rate of advance- 
Ment. Formerly, our service experienced no 
dificulty in recruiting well-trained and com- 
Petent applicants, for the reasons that the 
Starting salary was commensurate with that 
Siven elsewhere, and Government employ- 
Ment offered a certain amount of prestige 
and security. While the latter two induce- 
Ments continue to exist, the controlling fac- 

» that of salary, places our service in a 
very unfavorable light when compared to 
those engaged in like or similar fields of en- 
Geavor. Our current starting salary is $4,205 
for officers, with an annual raise of $125. 

his 8th year an officer will be drawing 
85,185. In contrast, the State of Wisconsin 
Provides an entrance salary $300 more than 
Ours, and an officer in that State may ad- 
Vance to a salary of $5,232 within a period 
5 3 to 5 years. The State of Michigan offers 

n entrance salary of $4,781, an amount not 
&chieved by a Federal probation officer until 
ra 5th year. Also in the Michigan system, 

n Officer may advance to $5,950 at the end 
5, 5 years; whereas it will take a Federal 
nicer 13 years to reach that figure. To cite 
yoother example, the Federal Bureau of In- 

stigation agents, who are generally younger 
less mature, are presently being hired at 

‘500 per annum with an additional com- 
Pensation of $759 being given for overtime. 

is total of $6,259 is nearly half again as 
Pr e as our starting salary, and exceeds that 
oe aly paid to a probation officer in his 

year of service. A further handicap in 
tines applicants is the limited oppor- 
te ty for promotion to positions of admin- 
ative responsibjlity. Another disadvan- 

Se is the fact that officers entering our 
exp — are not given credit financially for 
rience gained elsewhere. This deters 
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persons with actual experience in probation 
work for applying for positions. 

Because of our inadequate salary schedule, 
several well-trained and competent proba- 
tion officers have recently elected to accept 
employment with other agencies. Also many 
of our men have been forced to seek part- 
time work in order to augment their income 
and to provide properly for themselves and 
families. This is not a healthy situation. 
While it may relieve the financial stress of 
the officer, it altogether too frequently re- 
sults in diminished effort on his part in 
relation to his duties and obligations to our 
service. Our work is a full-time proposition 
and must be so recognized. We do not be- 
lieve that the present low salary can be ex- 
cused on the untenable grounds that persons 
entering this field of work do so, knowing 
they will not be well paid; nor do we feel 
that those who are truly dedicated to the 
service should be unconcerned with com- 
pensation. We contend that those paid ade- 
quate salaries will be more dedicated to their 
work and will perform their duties in a 
more effective manner than those urder con- 
tinual emotional stress occasioned by finan- 
cial worries. It is most inconsistent and 
incomprehensible that the wealthiest Gov- 
ernment in the world is unwilling to pay 
well-educated and devoted employees a sum 
equal to that paid many unskilled laborers 
in private industry. 

As mentioned earlier, one of the objec- 
tives of our association is to strive for higher 
personnel standards in conformity to the 
qualifications set by the Judicial Confer- 
ence in 1942 and reaffirmed as recently as 
last year. These qualifications are as follows: 

1. Exemplary character. 

2. Good health and vigor. 

3. An age at the time of appointment 
within the range of 24 to 45 years, inclusive. 

4. A liberal education of not less than col- 
legiate grade, evidenced by a bachelor’s de- 
gree (B. A. or B. S.) from a college of recog- 
nized standing, or its equivalent. 

5. Experience in personnel work for the 
welfare of others of not less than 2 years, or 
2 years of specific training for welfare work 
(a) in a school of social service or recognized 
standing, or (b) in a professional course of a 
college or university of recognized standing. 

We feel that the strict adherence to these 
requirements is a necessity if the service is 
to maintain the’confidence which it has gen- 
erally heretofore been accorded, to say noth- 
ing of its being essential to achievement of 
professional recognition. As an officer is in 
the critical position of being able to reflect 
credit or discredit to the court through his 
actions, it is our belief that the court should 
be represented by a mature, experienced, and 
well-educated individual. We have numer- 
ous men of this caliber, including many with 
masters degrees in social work and some who 
hold doctorate degrees. More and more of 
an officer’s time is being given to complying 
with interdistrict investigative and super- 
visory requests; and, in all likelihood, this 
will continue because of the increasing mo- 
bility of our people. Thus, while appoint- 
ments are made primarily to serve the needs 
of one district, all districts are directly af- 
fected by any appointment. It, therefore, is 
disturbing to see appointments which disre- 
gard the established qualifications, particu- 
larly in respect to educational requirements, 
since such appointsments. lower the standard 
of our entire group. In all fairness, it must 
be acknowledged, however, that it Aas been 
extremely difficult within the past few years 
to secure qualified applicants because we 
have been unable to compete with other 
agencies in the matter of salaries. This may 
service to explain why only 50 percent of 
those appointed this last year met the estab- 
lished qualifications. 

Before closing, may I reemphasize the vital 
role the probation system plays in the ad- 
ministration of Federal justice and the abso- 
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lute necessity of obtaining and retaining 
competent personnel. By statute we are re- 
quired to supply the courts with complete 
presentence reports on all convicted offend- 
ers unless the court otherwise directs. This 
is a tremendous assignment for a service 
comprised of only a handful of officers when 
compared to the large numbers employed by 
the apprehending and prosecuting agencies. 
Moreover, the responsibility entrusted to us 
in fulfilling this directive is indeed a grave 
one. Upon us rests the obligations of gather- 
ing all relevant material concerning the de- 
fendant as well as the offense committed and 
correlating it for the court in a concise and 
readable report. The defendant's future, the 
welfare of his family, and society’s protection 
from him are dependent, to a large extent, 
on the information submitted. After disposi- 
tion, there is a strong likelihood that our 
service will assume supervisory duties over 
the defendant either as a probationer or as a 
parolee. In this connection, it is to be noted 
we now have more offenders under super- 
vision in the community than are confined 
in the numerous Federal penal institutions. 
In all humility, I ask whether any other 
service plays a more essential role in the ad- 
ministration of Federal justice. Yet, we are 
forced to operate under halfway measures, 
which is, to use a trite expression, “penny 
wise and. pound foolish.” For the sake of 
society, the courts, and defendants, we 
should be supplied with means to expand and 
strengthen our system by increasing our per- 
sonnel and salaries. To this end, we earnest- 
ly seek your support. 


Mrs. Holthausen Was Businesswoman 


Pioneer, Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


_Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
editorial from the Hudson Dispatch of 
recent date containing a brief recital of 
the history of a famous businesswoman 
in my district. Mrs. Holthausen was a 
woman of remarkable talents and great 
charity. She stands as a symbol of the 
women of America. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

MRs. HOLTHAUSEN WAS BUSINESSWOMAN 

PIONEER, CIVIC LEADER 

Death on Tuesday ended the career of a 
pioneer businesswoman and civic leader, who 
during many of her 90 years distinguishedly 
contributed to the development of North 
Hudson. 

Mrs. Helen Holthausen, president of Holt- 
hausen Department Store since 1905 when its 
founder and her husband, Arend Holthausen, 
died, up to last year had taken an active 
part in the growth of the business, estab- 
lished in 1878. 

Mrs. Holthausen, when a year old, came 
to this country with her widowed mother. 
It was in 1883 that they came to Hoboken 
and during that year she met Arend Holt- 
hausen, a young and progressive Union Hill 
merchant. In 1884 they were married, and 
with the help of Mrs. Holthausen the Holt- 
hausen store grew until larger quarters were 
necessary. The original little store on old 
Blum Street, Union Hill, now 36th Street, 
Union City, was a far cry from the modern 
department store now operated by Arend 
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Holthausen’s sons, Carl and Ernest Holt- 
hausen, and grandsons, Carl Holthausen, Jr. 
and Duncan McClave Holthausen. 

Mrs. Holthausen, while possessing a keen 
and analytical mind that made business a 
pleasure, found much satisfaction in work- 
ing for civic and charitable causes. 

She was one of the zealous North Hudson 
women who performed yeoman service for 
North Hudson Red Cross Chapter during 
World War II. 

She was a founder of Helping Hand Society 
of North Hudson, which for a half century 
has done much to help unfortunates, and 
also a founder of North Hudson Hospital 
Guild, which has through the years done so 
much for North Hudson Hospital. Mrs. 
Adam Riesnberger and Mrs. Holthausen, in 
recent years, had been the only two surviving 
charter members of Helping Hand Society. 

Mrs. Holthausen, annually, presided at the 
Founder’s Day observance, which became a 
tradition at Holthausen’s, and serves to keep 
alive the memory of her husband, Arend, 
whose genius made the department store as 
it is known today possible. For his widow 
and sons and grandsons had a firm founda- 
tion of business principles left by the founder 
on which to expand and develop the retail 
institution to its present peak. 

North Hudson owes much to pioneer 
women like Mrs. Holthausen of old Union 
Hill and old West Hoboken for their great 
part in making Union City what it is today. 


Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. SHELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 

OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address by Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY at Ameri- 
can University Transportation Institute 
banquet, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1955) 
Our merchant marine is an industry vital 

to the development of our foreign trade in 
peacetime. In time of national emergency 
it is the means of joining our great produc- 
tive capacity and our troops and allies over- 
seas. Historically, in wartime, the word 
“our” when applied to our Armed Forces and 
merchant marine is proudly used by the gen- 
eral American public. During war the Ameri- 
can public is made keenly aware of the heroic 
exploits of our Armed Forces and merchant 
marine assigned to the serious task of de- 
fending the freedom cherished by us and 
the free peoples of other democratic nations. 
Unfortunately, in peacetime many of our 
citizens as well as other nationals quickly 
forget the great accomplishments of our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and merchant ma- 
rine. In fact, up to pre-World War II it was 
common to hear such expressions as “only 
a bum joins the Army or Navy, and only a 
tramp or thief goes to sea as a merchant 
seaman.” In times of peace the word “our” 
as applied to our Armed Forces and mer- 
chant marine sharply shrinks to a relatively 
small nucleus of Americans who refuse to 
forget the painful lessons we had been 
taught in the past. 


MERCHANT MARINE IN PEACE 
In peacetime the average American has 
little interest in the complex multibillion 
dollar American export and import trade. 
Many of us realize that our export-import 
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trade is essential to the development of our 
economy which permits us to enjoy our 
high standard of living. Too many of us 
accept the theory of natural world markets 
which fall into specific relationships with- 
out the exertion of efforts aimed at develop- 
ing such world markets. 

Few Americans realize the importance of 
American shipping agents in foreign ports. 
These agents are busy drumming up busi- 
ness which normally means the exporting of 
American farm products and manufactured 
commodities. In return for the exports, our 
ships carry to our shores the raw materials 
and finished commodities which are required 
to bolster our economy and raise our stand- 
ard of living. 

A recent study shows that in 1952, the ex- 
ports of our automobile industry totaled 
nearly $1 billion. One passenger car and 
truck out of every 20 manufactured in the 
United States was shipped to a foreign mar- 
ket. 

The American merchant marine is extreme- 
ly important to the agricultural segment of 
our economy. Annually we export approxi- 
mately two-fifths of our wheat crop, more 
than a quarter of all the cotton and tobac- 
co, and one-half of our rice crop. Other im- 
portant agricultural exports are soybeans, 
barley, dried fruits, and such meat products 
as beef, pork, lard, and tallow. Over the 
last 10 years $1 out of every $8 of our 
farmers’ income was realized by the export 
of his produce overseas. 

A recent study revealed that annually there 
were 82,500,000 meals served to passengers 
and crew members aboard our merchant 
ships. The conclusion of that study is that 
these meals represent approximately $55 mil- 
lion worth of food. Since American ships 
purchase their supplies in the American 
market, this means a substantial contri- 
bution to our farm economy. 

It has been estimated that our American 
merchant marine consumes approximately 
3 million electric light bulbs a year. It also 
consumes over 9 million bars of soap a year. 
Taking into consideration American ships’ 
purchases of such items as linen, glassware, 
dishes, washing machines, etc., it is evi- 
dent that our merchant marine affects al- 
most every segment of our domestic econ- 
omy. Some critics state that even if our 
ships were swept off the high seas, foreign 
merchant ships would purchase the above- 
mentioned items in the American market. 
This is not true. We know that foreign 
merchant ships purchase their supplies in 
their home markets or in world markets 
other than the United States. The main ex- 
ception has been during austerity periods 
in the world when foreign merchant ships 
were compelled to purchase their supplies 
in the American market. 

Many American shippers utilize foreign 
merchant marines because they believe that 
it results in great savings. This is untrue 
for general cargoes which are carried aboard 
berth liners. Foreign and American berth 
liners are members of conferences which es- 
tablish uniform shipping rates for all ships 
regardless of flag. In this field it is obvious 
that the shipping industry must conduct a 
public relations program designed to con- 
vince the American shipper to utilize Ameri- 
can flag ships. This would result in the de- 
sirable equalization of the policies and prac- 
tices of foreign shippers who utilize ships 


_ flying the flag other than their national flag 


only when their ships are definitely not 
available. 

One of the greatest reasons for permitting 
the American merchant marine to wither in 
times of peace is the false belief that we 
can rely upon the merchant ships of our 
allies in time of war. This theory has been 
and is accepted by many despite the fact 
that it has been disproved during every 
major war. 


MERCHANT MARINE IN WAR 
World War I 


Prior to World War I, the United States, 
leaning heavily on the false theory of re- 
liance on foreign flag shipping, permitted our 
merchant marine to shrink to the point 
where we were carrying less than 10 percent 
of our export and import trade. At the out- 
break of the war in 1914, the myth exploded 
and our foreign and domestic economy near- 
ly collapsed. We were trapped in the un- 
tenable position of being a neutral produc- 
tive giant without ships to transport our 
agricultural and manufactured commodities 
overseas and to import the raw materials 
required to keep our production machinery 
in gear. The piers and warehouses in our 
American ports looked like garbage dumps 
and junk yards heaped high with rotting 
farm produce and rusting manufactured 
commodities, È 

In August 1913, we exported 257,172 bales 
of cotton. One year later in August 1914, 
only 21,219 bales of cotton were exported. 
During the last 5 months of the first year of 
World War I, the price of cotton tumbled 
from $62.50 a bale to $36.25. 

The foreign shipowners who sent a few 
ships to service our trade became wealtby 
overnight. After the war had flared int? 
its full violence, the average rate on general 
cargo increased over 1,000 percent. Shipping 
profits from one voyage often paid the entire 
cost of the ship. 

Our Government spent over $3 billion in 
acquiring an American flag merchant marine 
that was adequate to service the war needs 
of our Nation. We came out of World war Í 
with 2,547 low-quality merchant ships which 
were purchased or built in a hurry. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in his third 
annual message to Congress given in May 
1915, warned Congress that we must main- 
tain an adequate peacetime merchant ma- 
rine in order to be prepared to meet world 
aggression. He stated: 

“It is high time we repaired our mistake 
and resumed our commercial independencé 
on the seas. For it is a question of inde 
pendence. If other nations go to war or seek 
to hamper each other’s commerce, our mer“ 
chants it seems are at their mercy, to dO 
with as they please. We must use their ships: 
and use them as they determine. We havé 
not ships enough of our own. We cannot 
handle our own commerce on the seas. Ow 
independence is provincial and is only O” 
land and within our own borders.” 

Despite the knowledge that the lack of a” 
adequate American-flag merchant marin€ 
prolonged a terrible war with the resultant 
cost of many thousands of lives, the end © 
the war saw the virtual end of our merchant 
marine. Our ships were stuck in the mud 
to become rust buckets. 


World War II 


At the outbreak of World War II on SeP- 
tember 1, 1939, the United States mercha” 
marine consisted of only 1,379 seagoing shiP® 
of 1,000 gross tons and over. At this time 
the total world tonnage was 80 million dead“ 
weight tons of which Britain and France rah 
trolled approximately 27 million tons. 
great proportion of the remaining tonnat® 
was under the control of neutral natioP® 
which were friendly to the Allies, Germ? 
submarine warfare, especially at the begi™~ 
ning of the war, was extremely effective 
During the entire war the losses of alli : 
shipping totaled over 36 million deadweig™i 
tons. Of this tonnage 733 were Americ? a 
merchant ships aggregating almost 7 millio 
deadweight tons. 

In order to service our Nation an 
allies, the United States embarked OP ye 
biggest shipbuilding program in history- g- 
constructed over 5,000 merchant ships. ont 
gregating more than 54 million deadw®ig, 
tons. Approximately 10 percent of our ” 
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Ships were made available for the operation 
by our allies with the remainder fiying the 
American flag. In turn, our allies made 
available to us only 715,000 gross tons. This 
êxploded the theory of our pre-World War 
experts who had claimed that in the event 
Of war the United States would require only 
1200 merchant ships because our allies 
Could adequately service the free world. 


During the war, American merchant ships 
delivered almost 300 million long tons of dry 
and liquid cargoes. During the last year of 

e war, our merchant ships delivered an 
average of 8,500 tons of cargo every hour of 
every day and night. The successful Ameri- 
ĉan shipbuilding and ship-operating pro- 
Brams enabled the Allied armed forces to 
Meet and defeat the Fascist aggressors. 


The total American cost of the shipbuild- 
g and ship-operating program during World 
ar II totaled over $22.5 billion. Of this 
Staggering amount, $12.5 billion was for ship- 
lding and the remainder for ship operat- 
ing. Unfortunately, in our haste to build 
an adequate wartime merchant marine, we 
Were compelled to construct the relatively 
Simple design and slow-speed Liberty-type 
-cargo and tanker ships. Approximately 
three-fifths of all of our wartime ship con- 
Struction were Liberty ships, which were ob- 
Solete on the drawing board. Had the Mer- 
Chant Marine Act of 1936 been properly ad- 
Ministered, we would have had a more ade- 
Quate merchant marine to meet the initial 
War needs. This would have given us the 
time needed to design and construct more 
Modern ships which would have been of 
Breater commercial value in the postwar pe- 
riod. Also, it would have saved billions of 
the $12.5 billion taxpayer dollars which were 
Spent for a hasty but necessary emergency 
Shipbuilding program. This is a good ex- 
ample of saving pennies in peacetime and, 
as a result, spending dollars in time of war. 


Korean war 


Immediately prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean war our active American merchant 
Marine had shrunk to the approximate size 
it had been immediately pre-World War II. 
Again we were taught that we could ‘fully 
rely only upon our own merchant ships in 
a national emergency. Fortunately, our Na- 
tion had placed a great number of our World 

ar II ships in mothballs. We activated 
from 25 to 75 of these ships a month, up to 
the total of over 700 additional ships which 
Were needed to service our troops overseas. 

ing the Korean war, American merchant 
Ships carried over 80 percent of the cargoes 

the war theater. It is my opinion that 
if it had not been for our merchant marine 
We would have been driven out of Korea or 
compelled to engage in an allout third 
World war. 

Atomic age 


Today, at the beginning of a possible third 
orld war, our merchant marine has again 
to its pre-World War II and pre- 
Korean war size. There is some loose talk 
that a merchant marine will have little, if 
any, plaice in this atomic age. I sharply 
disagree with this dangerous kind of think- 
ing. To begin with, we know that the Com- 
mMunist aggressors have been and are follow- 
ing a war strategy of nibbling away at the 
Periphery of the spheres of influence of the 
Tee world. Examples of this strategy are 


Orea, Indochina, and at the present time. 


e dangers over Formosa. In order to ade- 
tuately meet this type of aggression, we need 
large modern merchant marine flying the 
w Tican flag. This strong belief of mine 
Ki recently confirmed by Secretary of the 
2vY Charles Thomas. In a Maritime Day 
parech given 2 weeks ago before the Pro- 
ler Club of Washington, D. C., Secretary 
lu eee emphatically stated that it was abso- 
ai ly essential to achieve and maintain an 
da waste American-flag merchant marine to- 
Y. He strongly emphasized the fact that 
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the atomic age does not make our merchant 
fleet obsolete. 
50-50 fight 


Last year we passed a law which provides- 


that American bottoms shall carry at least 
50 percent of our foreign-aid cargoes, car- 
goes financed by the United States Govern- 
ment or for the United States account, and 
cargoes financed by foreign currencies of 
which convertibility is guaranteed by the 
United States Government. Since Col. Ar- 
thur Syran, of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, has given you a 1-hour lecture 
on the- transportation of our foreign-aid 
programs, I shall not go into the history or 
details of the so-called 50-50 concept. How- 
ever, the most recent intensive attack by 
foreign shipping lobbyists and some foreign 
nations on the requirement that American 
bottoms carry 50 percent of our farm surplus 
products under Public Law 480 warrants spe- 
cial attention and comment. 

Recently, several foreign nations have 
stated that unless the 50-50 provision is. 
waived they would not accept American farm 
surplus commodities to be shipped under 
Public Law 480. They argue that these are 
commercial transactions which are paid for 
in foreign currencies guaranteed for con- 
vertibility by the United States Government. 
I challenge their definition of commercial 
transactions. To me, a commercial trans- 
action is one in which one party receives a 
given commodity which is paid for with 
money or, in the case of barter, with other 
commodities. There the commercial trans- 
action between the two parties ends. This 
is not the type of transaction which takes 
place under Public Law 480. Under this law, 
foreign nations who are able to pay for our 
farm surplus commodities receive those com- 
modities and, in .turn, are supposed to pay 
for them in their soft currencies. However, 
recently the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ported that during the first year of Public 
Law 480 operation, 50.7 percent of the soft 
currencies received by the United States were 
directly contributory to overseas economies 
and were not reimbursable to the United 
States. 

Recently, one foreign nation refused to 
accept $7.7 million worth of our farm surplus 
commodities because of the 50-50 provision. 
In this particular case their currency was 
merely a bookkeeping entry. In return for 
the grain they were offered, they were to 
ship a given amount of their manufactured 
products to underdeveloped areas of the 
world. To me, it is amazing that a foreign 
government would classify such a transac- 
tion as a purely commercial one. In this 
particular case we send them grain and boost 
their industrial production which is sent as 
aid cargoes to the world’s more unfortunate 
peoples. All we demand is that our de- 
pressed merchant marine carry 50 percent 
of the grain to the recipient nation. 

Another foreign maritime nation refused 
to accept surplus American tobacco unless 
the 50-50 provision was waived. Our Nation 
compromised, compromised spelled g-a-v-e, 
to the point where we agreed to ship them 
$15 million worth of surplus tobacco for 
which the foreign government would spend 
their currency to build housing which they 
would lease to the American Air Forces sta- 
tioned in their country. The negotiators 
for that particular foreign nation quickly 
agreed that this was not a purely commercial 
transaction and, therefore, they were willing 
ot permit American ships to carry 50 percent 
of the tobacco. Then an astounding thing 
happened. The foreign shipping lobbyists 
of that country immediately protested their 
government’s “bowing down to the American 
merchant marine.” To my knowledge the 
agreement has not yet been signed by the 
representatives of that foreign nation. 

The maneuverings of the foreign shipping 
lobbyists and their foreign governments are 
clear. They want our farm surplus com- 
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modities and they are satisfied with the 
terms of payment. However, they are hope- 
ful that their temporary refusals to accept 
the farm commodities will cause the powerful 
American farm bloc to take action against 
their own American merchant marine. 

Recently a spokesman for one of the farm 
organizations stated that by applying the 
50-50 provision to the $700 million available 
in Public Law 480, $70 million would be paid 
to American shipowners. He stated that this 
would result in a correspondingly lower ship- 
ment of farm surplus commodities. This 
is absolutely not true. 

Of the $700 million worth of commodities 
to be shipped under Public Law 480, approx- 
imately 80 percent will be carried in berth 
liners. Since American and foreign berth 
liners operate under conference rates, the 
cost of shipment will be the same whether 
the cargoes are carried by American or foreign 
ships. Therefore, the only possible addition- 
al cost would be for the American tramp 
carriage of the 20 percent of the total ex- 
ports under this program. It is estimated 
that the total freight money which would 
be paid to American and foreign tramp ships 
would be $15.3 million. With the estimation 
that the freight rates of American tramps 
will be 25 percent higher than foreign 
tramps, it means that American tramps 
would receive $8.5 million and the foreign 
tramps would receive $6.8 million. The esti- 
mated difference for the entire program is 
$1.7 million, or one quarter of 1 percent of 
the cost of the commodities in the basic 
disposal program itself. 

It is important to note that the so-called 
additional cost for using American tramps 
to carry 50 percent of the tramp cargoes is 
based on the assumption that foreign tramp 
rates would remain the same should we 
withdraw the American tramps from the 
market. However, being realistic, we know 
that as soon as we Withdraw our tramp fleet 
the foreign tramp rates would rise and the 
so-called $1.7 million saving would evaporate. 

It has been estimated that the revenues 
to the American Merchant Marine resulting 
from the carriage of the surplus farm com- 
modities under Public Law 480 would result 
in estimated disbursements of $30 million 
within our domestic economy. These dis- 
bursements would create some 8,000 man- 
years of employment. Approximately 3,000 
man-years of this employment would be di- 
rect employment of American merchant sea- 
men who are now suffering from great un- 
employment. This contribution to our 
economy is an important one. 

It has been estimated that the revenue re- 
ceived by American shipowners by the car- 
riage of farm surplus commodities under 
Public Law 480 will result in a direct return 
of some $9 million of taxes to the United 
States Treasury in the form of personal in- 
come taxes on wages and salaries and cor- 
poration taxes. 

Another important potential saving may 
be realized by our Government via the re- 
capture provision contained in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. This provision enables 
the Government to recapture one-half of the 
profits of a subsidized shipowner which are 
over 10 percent of capital necessarily em- 
ployed during the period of the operating 
subsidy contract up to the amount of the 
entire subsidy accrual. During the years 
1948 through 1952, the estimated gross sub- 
sidy accrual is $279,046,000 and the gross 
estimated recapture is $80,141,000. This 
estimated recapture savings of over $80 mil- 
lion is to a great extent due to the revenues 
the subsidized ship operators received under 
50-50 legislation. I state that our Govern- 
ment makes a good investment when it ships 
cargoes aboard the subsidized ships. 

CONCLUSION 
In conclusion I wish to emphasize that the 


problems confronting our merchant marine 
are serious ones. During the few short days 
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that you have been attending these informa- 
tive lectures at this great university, you 
have been briefed on some of the major prob- 
lems. I am hopeful that some of you now 
fall within the definition of the word “our” 
when we say “our merchant marine.” 


Address by United States Attorney 
J. Julius Levy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following remarks of 
United States Attorney J. Julius Levy 
on the occasion of retirement of Judge 
Albert Watson as chief judge of the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, and 
elevation of Judge John W. Murphy to 
chief judge of said district court, Tues- 
day, May 31, 1955: 

Chief Judge Murphy, Judge Watson, 
Judge Follmer, President Judge Hoban, 
judges of the State courts, honored guests 
of the several bar associations of this dis- 
trict, ladies, and gentlemen, I have been re- 
quested as president of the Lackawanna Bar 
Association, the host bar association, and 
as the United States attorney for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania, to speak on behalf 
of the bar of this court on this occasion. 

On such an event as this, the words of the 
great Bard of Avon comes to one’s mind: 

“What hath this day deserved? What 
hath it done, that it in golden letters should 
be set among the high tides in the calen- 
dar?” 

In setting apart this day to honor these 
judges of this court, we are in truth dedi- 
cating and setting apart the day to honor 
the courts of the United States and their 
true administration of justice. If it takes 
merely the form of pageantry then rather 
this day, as the bard has said, would be best 
“turned out of the week.” But if we here 
resolve to dedicate the day to true Ameri- 
can justice, “Equal justice under the law,” 
then the day’deserves to be set in golden 
letters. 

This day then will have done honor to 
the retiring chief judge of this court, Judge 
Albert L. Watson, who served and adorned 
this judicial tribunal for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

This day then will have done honor to 
Judge John W. Murphy, who will assume the 
duties and responsibilities of the chief 
judgeship of this court. 

This day then also will have done honor 
to Judge Frederick Follmer, who now be- 
comes a permanent district judge for this 
middle district of Pennsylvania. 

To you, Judge Watson, the day can best 
be described in the simple lines of Oliver 
Goldsmith: 


“O blest retirement! 
Ed = . J + 
How blest is he who crowns, in warmth like 
theee, 
A youth of labor, with an age of ease!” 


You were appointed to this court on De- 
cember 17, 1929, and for more than 25 years 
you have served it tirelessly and faithfully, 
with single-minded devotion to the true ad- 
ministration of justice. Your decision to 
retire from the regular active service has 
brought to the entire bar of this court a 
mingled feeling of regret upon your retire- 
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ment and of gratification that you will con- 
tinue to be called for court work. On this 
day, we wish to express our feeling of obli- 
gation to you for your distinguished sery- 
ices to the court, and to assure you of the 
high regard and esteem in which your pro- 
fessional brethren hold you. 

Of our new chief judge, it has been said 
often that he is a self-made man, that he 
was born poor and that in spite of this ob- 
stacle he became great. What an obstacle 
to overcome for one who as a breaker boy 
and laborer around the mines, wanted to 
go through college and law school can only 
be told by one who did these things, as Judge 
Murphy did. A graduate of the College and 
Law School of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, an assistant district attarney of this 
county, a Congressman of this district, hon- 
ored by his Congress by appointment to the 
Joint Committee of Congress for Pearl Har- 
bo. Investigation before whom appeared as 
winesses a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court and the highest officers of the 
Army and Navy, appointed United States 
district judge, remembered and honored by 
his law school by appointment to its board 
of managers, elected to the American Law 
Institute, and now the Chief Judge of this 
Court. 

How did be become great? He had the 
qualities which essentially fitted him for 
the public offices he occupied—a sound con- 
stitution and good health, a very keen in- 
telligence, an almost unerring memory 
which to the lawyers who have had mat- 
ters before him, is nothing short of amaz- 
ing, a wide knowledge of the law, and the 
power of analysis that enables him to sep- 
arate the wheat from chaff in the many 
complicated matters presented to him, and 
a thorough understanding of the art of goy- 
ernment derived from his experience as a 
Congressman. During your incumbency on 
this bench, Chief Judge Murphy, you gained 
the high esteem of your professional 
brethren’ and the judges throughout the 
third circuit. 

To you, we bespeak the best of wishes of 
the bar of this court in this new and great 
responsibility which rests on a Chief Judge— 
and the full enjoyment of your new office. 

And to you, Judge Follmer, who is now a 
permanent judge of this court, the bar brings 
you a special warm welcome. I am happy to 
be able to personally convey it to you. From 
the first day we of the middle district bar 
came to know you, we have found you faith- 
ful to every private and public trust. You 
have served this district as the United States 
attorney with great success, and for almost 
a decade now you have presided over a Fed- 
eral court the jurisdiction of which extended 
in the three districts of Pennsylvania, and 
during these years you have brought honor 
and dignity to the court, and you have 
earned the high esteem of the judges 
throughout this Commonwealth. 

Thus another page of the history of this 
district court is this day written, and in 
golden letters it is set at the end thereof, 
for the purpose of the day, and in rededica- 
tion of this bench and bar: 

“The true administration of justice is the 
firmest pillar of good government.” 
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the following editorial which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times of Thursday, 
May 26, entitled “Mayor Poulson Right 
in Gas Stand”: 

MAYOR POULSON RIGHT IN GaAs STAND 


The position taken by Mayor Norris Poul- 
son in favor of exempting natural, gas pro- 
ducers from Federal regulation is with littie 
question correct and in the best interests 
of Los Angeles—a city which, as the Mayor 
pointed out, must obtain half its gas supply 
from outside the State. 


PRICE-FIXING DUTIES 


The mayor spoke before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of the bill by 
Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, Arkansas, tO 
excuse the Federal Power Commission from 
the duty of fixing prices on gas at the well. 
The FPC does not want the job, but thé 
Supreme Court held the existing law requires 
that it take it on. 

The mayor is almost alone, among city 
Officials who have appeared before the com- 
mittee, in favoring the bill. But he says 
that at the conference of mayors in New 
York, he found few advocates for Federal 
regulation. 

The reasons for the Fulbright bill are few 
and simple. Gas production is a competi- 
tive business, and competition is a sufficient 
regulator; it is essential that an adequate 
supply of gas be available for domestic con 
sumers and for industry, and this is best 
assured by noninterference on the part 
the Federal Government. If there is any 
need for regulation it should be applied at 
the State level; and regulation of gas woul 
entail at least partial regulation of oil pro- 
duction, which is best left in private hands- 

The Fulbright bill is essentially the sam®@ 
as the Kerr bill which Congress passed seV* 
eral years ago and President Truman vetoed: 
taking the demagogic stand that he was 
“protecting consumers.” 

If Los Angeles continues to grow, it must 
look for still larger supplies of gas and thé 
amount available locally is strictly limited- 
There is even talk of importing gas to this 
area from the Canadian fields. 

New gas fields will for the most part Þe 
developed by wildcatting, and Federal reg” 
ulation would discourage venture capi 
from embarking in an investment that has 
such great hazards. Most wildcat wells, as 
the records show, discover nothing; and 
the wildcatter is to have his profits regulate 
on the few wells that do succeed, he wi} 
chance his money elsewhere. 


PRODUCTION VENTURE 


The interstate pipelines, being commo? 
carriers, are regulated, and the companies 
that distribute gas to consumers also 
regulated. In both cases there is an ele 
ment of natural monopoly which justifies 
regulation. But neither gas nor oi] produce“ 
tion is a monopoly; on the contrary, com” 
petition is very actively at work. 

As Mayor Poulson said, in time of peat? 
there is no justification of Federal regula” 
tion of the price of any commodity s 


Roadbuilding in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 


e 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under sert in the Recorn an editorial from the 
leave to extend my remarks, I include Newark Star-Ledger of May 26, 1955, ° 
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of New Jersey’s outstanding newspapers, 
dealing with the important question of 
road building in the State of New Jersey. 
The editorial follows: 

THE Most ror Our MONEY 


The Democratic United States Senate has 
Shelved the administration’s highway pro- 
Bram for one of its own, but the day may 
yet be saved by the House of Representa- 
tives. We hope so, for the administration 
Plan is much, much better for New Jersey 
than the Democratic substitute. 

A last-ditch fight will be needed in the 
House to win support for the administra- 
tion program, developed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay. We trust that every one of New Jer- 
šey'’s congressional bloc, Democrat and Re- 
Publican alike, will be lined up on the side 
that offers our State the most for its money. 

The Democrats should not find the Eisen- 
hower side too uncomfortable. Governor 
Meyner, a Democrat, has already endorsed 
the administration plan, because he recog- 
nizes how much better it is for the State 
than the Democratic program. 

Here are the facts: 

Administration plan: New Jersey would 
Bet $141,900,000 per year for 10 years. We 
Will contribute $11,200,000 a year in addi- 
tion, making a grand total of $153,100,000 a 
year for 10 years. 

Democratic plan: New Jersey would get 
Only $54 million a year, and for only 5 years. 

share would be $8,100,000 a year. 

The Clay plan is obviously a much better 
deal for New Jersey. We would pay 3 times 
as much, but get more than 5 times as much 

Federal aid. 

These figures are stratospheric, of course, 
and it's a little hard to visualize just what 
all this means to us. You may get a better 
Perspective on the terrible need for road con- 
Struction and modernization in New Jersey 
When you realize that we are the first in 
traffic density in the entire Nation. It’s no 

nor. It’s a nuisance. 

Our State is the carpet between that big 
City across the river and the rest of the 
United States of America. 

Our traffic problem, as a result, is in reality 

e Nation’s traffic problem. It is unfair 
and unrealistic to think that we should, or 
Could, solve the Nation’s problem by our- 
Selves, 

The Clay plan recognizes this reality. It 
Offers New Jersey a substantial share of the 
edera] road-building program. It offers 


us enough money to make a significant and - 


Worthwhile contribution to solving our im- 
Mense traffic headache. 

The Democratic plan will not solve the 
Problem. It will only ameliorate it. And 
that is not enough. Niggardliness in road- 

Ullding usually ends up costing more money 

the long run. 

3 The future well-being of northern New 
rn dtd rests largely on the success we have 
n eliminating the traffic problem. The New 

*Tsey contingent in Congress should take 

© lead in persuading the House of Repre- 
Sentatives to pass the administration's high- 
ay bill, and then in persuading the Senate 

Change its mind. 


¥ 


The Panama Canal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
T Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


le FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
» IT include the following letter: 
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Untrep STATES CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
CANAL ZONE, May 28, 1955. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. FLoop: The members of this 
association feel they must express to you 
their sincere appreciation for the avid and 
active interest you took in the recent hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who are con- 
cerned with the budget of the Panama Canal. 
It is very gratifying to the United States 
citizens in the zone to be able to read the 
text of the proceedings in the local newspa- 
per, the Star and Herald, which is published 
in the Republic of Panama. 

Our chief concern, as United States citizen 
employees of the Canal, is to keep the Pan- 
ama Canal; to remind other citizens that 
this vital asset of our Nation must remain 
under the sovereignty of the United States 
of America; that the Canal is operated in an 


efficient manner, consistent with economy. 


now and in the future; and to strive for the 
maintenance of the chief objective of the 
Canal, “maritime service to all nations.” 
All of these, we are certain, can be achieved 
under the guidance of proper laws, rules, 
regulations, and directives. 

Under no circumstances do we feel that 
any of the foregoing objectives should be 
sacrificed and we are sure that you do not 
want them to be. For this reason we shall 
continue to urge that careful consideration 
always be given to any questions that may 
arise, or any legislation that may be proposed 
in the future which relates to necessary 
changes in order to insure the accomplish- 
ment of such objectives to the betterment 
of our Nation. 

Again, this organization wishes to thank 
you for the time you gave to its represent- 
atives, Mr. Collins and Mr. French while you 
were visiting here at Eastertime. We trust 
that you will return to the Isthmus again, 
and allow us to express the hope that we will 
be afforded the opportunity in the future of 
seeing more of your colleagues take the in- 
terest that you do in the Canal’s affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) THELMA H. Butt, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A Bill To Provide Assistance to Communi- 
ties, Industries, Business Enterprises, 
and Individuals To Facilitate Adjust- 
ments Made Necessary by the Trade 
Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to provide assistance 
to communities, industries, business en- 
terprises, and individuals to facilitate 
adjustments made necessary by the trade 
policy of the United States. 

This proposal is identical to H. R. 229, 
which was introduced by our esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Harrison WILLIAMS, of 
New Jersey. 

I am introducing this bill today for the 
purpose of cosponsorship with Congress- 
man WILLIAMS, of New Jersey. 

I believe that this legislation if passed 
will do much to help develop world trade. 

It will certainly help the people of the 
United States of America to make ad- 
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justments that will be necessary if we 
are to operate an effective reciprocal 
trade policy. 

This trade adjustment bill would 
establish a Government-wide adjust- 
ment assistance board which would be 
empowered to step in when low tariffs 
under the reciprocal trade policy would 
endanger the American market. It 
would provide that if the President in 
the overall national interest disregards 
the escape clause or peril point findings 
of the Tariff Commission, he could at 
the same time authorize the Board to 
extend tke following benefits to United 
States communities and industries which 
are hurt by the foreign competition. 

First. The Government would finance 
technical assistance to companies and 
communities needing it, to encourage di- 
versification. Engineers, market re- 
searchers, and other technicians would 
be financed for expert surveys out of 
Federal funds. Easier tax provisions for 
building new plants would be allowed 
and import firms would be encouraged to 
enter such communities to stimulate new 
markets. 


Second. Unemployment compensation 
assistance would be doubled. Under 
present law, jobless payments last for 
26 weeks. Under the trade adjustment 
bill, this would be extended to 52 weeks. 


Third. Older workers would be al- 
lowed to retire at the age of 60 instead 
of 65. In addition, counseling and place- 
ment and special training allowances 
would be allowed, coupled with special 
moving allowances for workers seeking 
employment in other areas and fields. 

This legislation would, in my opinion, 
make the individual enterprise system 
even stronger than it now is, relative to 
totalitarian systems. It would go a long 
way toward dissipating unreasoning fear 
and, at the same time, would strengthen 
our own economy by bringing the econ- 
omies of the other countries of the free 
world closer to ours. Unity here means 
economic strength. Economic strength 
makes spiritual courage and determina- 
tion easier, and together with the mili- 
tary preparedness that is already under 
way, such strength can go a long way 
toward the creation of a truly strong 
free world. 


The text of the bill is as follows: 


A bill to provide assistance to communities, 
industries, business enterprises, and indi- 
viduals to facilitate adjustments made 
necessary by the trade policy of the United 
States 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Trade Adjustment Act of 1955.” 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) It is recognized that the main- 
tenance of a sound domestic economy and 
healthy international relations requires that 
the United States engage in trade among the 
free nations of the world. Further, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 re- 
flects the congressional desire that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to negotiate with the 
other countries of the world with a view to 
lowering trade barriers. The Congress has 
also recognized, in enacting the peril point 
and escape clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, that there 
are situations in which the reduction of 
trade barriers, although redounding to the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole, may have 
serious adverse effects on particular domestic 
industries. These provisions provide mech- 
anisms for determining at what point reduc- 
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tions in trade barriers, either in prospect or 
already accomplished, will have such adverse 
effects. They provide no method by which 
greater prosperity and security for the Nation 
as a whole can be secured by the reduction 
of trade barriers, while avoiding or amelio- 
rating the economic losses which particular 
communities, industries, enterprises, and in- 
dividuals may suffer in the adjustment of 
their productive activities which may be 
made necessary by such reduction. It is the 
purpose of this act to resolve this problem 
by providing assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in the 
adjustment of their productive activity to 
the economic conditions created by the na- 
tional trade policy. It is not the purpose of 
this act to provide a permanent subsidy, but 
rather to provide the means by which those 
affected by lowered trade barriers may be as- 
sisted in the period of their adjustment. 

(b) It is the intention of Congress that, in 
determining eligibility for the assistance pro- 
vided for under this act, the act shall be con- 
strued liberally and that any doubt regard- 
ing eligibility shall be resolved in favor of 
the applicant. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS OF ADJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE BOARD 


Sec, 3. The President shall appoint a 5- 
member board to be known as the Trade Ad- 
justment Board (hereinafter called the 
Board), 1 member of which he shall desig- 
nate as Chairman. The members of the 
Board shall be appointed from among the 
officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government and shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
otherwise received as officers or employees in 
the executive branch of the Government, but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Board. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of performing its 
duties, the Board is authorized to— 

(a) hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, and to take such tes- 
timony, as the Board may deem advisable; 

(b) secure directly from any executive de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, es- 
timates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this section; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, office, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Board upon request 
made by the Chairman; 

(c) require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to admin- 
ister oaths, to take testimony, to have print- 
ing and binding done; and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated therefor. Any mem- 
ber of the Board may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Board. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by him. The 
Board is authorized to exercise any of the 
powers conferred upon the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by subsection (c) of 
section 21 of the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934, and subsection (d) of such sec- 
tion shall be applicable to witnesses before 
the Board; and 

(d) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as may be appropriate to per- 
mit the Board to perform the functions pre- 
scribed in this act. 

Sec. 5. (a) Whenever the President, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 4 
and 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended by sections 12 and 13 of 
this act, shall determine to invoke the pro- 
visions of this act with reference to any ar- 
ticle as to which a modification in the rate 
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of duty or other import restriction, or any 
other concession, has been found either to 
threaten or to have caused serious injury to 
a domestic industry, he shall notify the 
Board of his decision. 

(b) After the notification by the President 
provided for above, the Board shall, upon 
application by any community, industrial 
development corporation, business enterprise, 
employee, or organization representing em- 
ployees, determine whether the applicant is 
eligible, or represents persons eligible, to re- 
ceive the benefits provided for in this act. If 
the Board shall determine that any com- 


munity, industrial development corporation, 


business enterprise, employee, or organiza- 
tion representing employees is eligible for 
the benefits provided for in this act, or rep- 
resents persons so eligible, it shall issue a 
certificate describing the community, indus- 
trial development corporation, business en- 
terprise, or employees found eligible which 
shall conclusively establish for a period of 
18 months or such shorter period as the 
Board may determine that the described per- 
sons are eligible for the benefits provided for 
in this act. Such certificates shall state the 
period for which they are valid and shall 
automatically expire at the end of such pe- 
riod. Upon application, the Board shall have 
authority to renew any certificates of eligi- 
bility for successive periods of 18 months, or 
less, upon a showing that such renewal is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
act. The Board shall also have authority on 
its Own motion or upon the motion of any 
interested person, to cancel any such cer- 
tificate of eligibility if it finds the continued 
existence of such certificate is not necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this act. 

(c) The following may be determined by 
the Board to be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided for in this act: 


(1) Any business enterprise engaged in the 
production of an article identical to or di- 
rectly competitive with an article with ref- 
erence to which this act shall have been in- 
voked. 

(2) Any unemployed individual whose last 
regular employment shall have been in a 
business enterprise which is eligible or may 
be determined to be eligible for the benefits 
provided for by this act. 

(3) Any community a substantial number 
of the residents of which are individuals who 
are eligible or may be determined to be eligi- 
ble for the benefits provided for by this act. 

(4) Any industrial development corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of aiding the 
development of a more balanced and diversi- 
fied economy or diversification of production 
in a community which is eligible or may be 
determined to be eligible for the benefits pro- 
vided for by this act. 

In determining whethér a particular busi- 
ness enterprise is eligible for the benefits 
provided for in this act, the Board shall con- 
sider what portion of the total production of 
such enterprise consists of the production of 
an article identical to or directly competitive 
with the article with reference to which this 
act shall have been invoked. In determining 
whether any such enterprise or any com- 
munity or industrial development corpora- 
tion is eligible for such benefits the Board 
shall also consider whether such enterprise, 
community, or industrial development cor- 
poration has developed satisfectory pro- 
posals for programs of economic adjustment 
consonant with the purposes of this act. 


(ad) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “industrial development cor- 
poration” includes any body organized and 
operated by private citizens for the purpose 
of aiding the development of a more balanced 
and diversified economy or diversification of 
production in a community through indus- 
trial development, the training or retraining 
of employees, or through any other means, 

(2) The term “employee” includes an un- 
employed individual whose last regular em- 
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ployment shall have been in a business entcr- 
prise which is eligible or may be determined 
to be eligible for the benefits provided for 
in this act. 


ADJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Sec. 6. Information and advice: Any busi- 
ness enterprise found to be eligible by the 
Board for assistance under this act may ap- 
ply to appropriate departments and agencies 
of the Government for technical informa- 
tion, market research, or any other form of 
information and advice which might be of 
assistance in the development of more ef- 
ficient methods of production and in the 
development of new lines of production. 
Similarly, any community or industrial de- 
velopment corporation found eligible for 
assistance under this act may apply to ap- 
propriate departments and agencies of the 
Government for such information and advice 
as will enable it to develop a more balanced 
and diversified economy. 

Sec. 7. Loans: Section 207 of the Small 
Business Act of 1953 is amended— 

(a) by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of subsection (d); $ 

(b) by striking out the period at the. end 
of subsection (e) and inserting ir lieu 
thereof a colon and the word “and”; and 

(c) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 


“(f) to make such loans as the Adminis- 
tration may. determine to be necessary Or 
appropriate to business enterprises and com- 
munities, either in their corporate capacity 
or as represented through industrial develop- 
ment corporations or similar agencies, for 
the adjustment by such business enterprises 
and communities to economic conditions re- 
sulting from the trade policy of the United 
States: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made by the Administration 
to any business enterprise, or community 
unless the Trade Adjustment Board, as es- 
tablished. under the provisions of the Trade 
Adjustment Act of 1954, shall have certified 
to the Administration that such business 
enterprise, or community is eligible for bene- 
fits under the Trade Adjustment Act of 1954: 
And provided further, That the requirements 
of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be applicable to the loans au- 
thorized to be made under this subsection.” 

Sec. 8. Unemployment compensation: (a) 
(1) The Secretary of Labor (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) shall on behalf 
of the United States enter into an agreement 
with any State in which an enterprise, Or 
community, with respect to which a certifi- 
cate of eligibility has been issued under this 
act, is located, under which the State, a5 
agent of the United States, will make pay“ 
ments of supplementary compensation toO 
unemployed individuals in the State as pro- 
vided for in this section, and will otherwise 
cooperate with the Secretary and with other 
State agencies in making payments of sup“ 
plementary compensation under this section- 

(2) Payments of supplementary unem- 
ployment compensation under this section 
shall be made only to individuals within the 
class of individuals determined by the Board 
under section 5 of this act to be eligible tO 
receive the benefits provided for in this act- 


(3) In any case where an unemployed indi- 
vidual is no longer entitled to payment 9 
compensation under the unemployment 
compensation laws of the State solely by rea 
son of the expiration of the period for which 
such compensation is payable under su 
laws, there shall be paid to such individual. 
out of amounts paid to such State by th® 
United States for such purpose and without 
cost to such State, supplementing compen- 
sation in an amount equal to the rate 9 
State unemployment compensation which B® 
was receiving immediately prior to the time 
he was no longer entitled to receive suc? 
rate. In order to remain eligible for supple” 
mentary compensation under this pars 
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graph, an individual must comply with the 
Provisions of State law with respect to ability 
and availability for work, and with respect 
to the acceptance of offers of suitable work, 
and failure to so comply shall result in im- 
Mediate cessation of payment under this 
Paragraph. The total period during which 
an unemployed individual may receive bene- 
fits under this section shall not exceed 26 
weeks. 

(4) The amount of the Federal supple- 
mentary compensation to an individual for 
a week of partial unemployment shall be 
the amount necessary to provide such indi- 
vidual with a weekly benefit equal to the 
amount he would have received under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection for a week of 
total unemployment, less his earnings for 
Such week in excess of the partial earnings 
allowance, if any, permitted by the unem- 
Ployment compensation law of the State. 

(5) Any agreement under this section shall 
Provide that compensation otherwise paya- 
ble to any individual under the State’s un- 
employment compensation law will not be 
denied or reduced for any week by reason 
of any payment made pursuant to such agree- 
ment. No agreement under this section for 


Payment of compensation by a State agency. 


Shall be valid if compensation payable to 
any individual under the law of such State 
is less than it_would have been under such 
law as it existed on January 1, 1955. 

(b) Whenever the Board, either upon ap- 
plication of an interested party or upon its 
Own motion, determines that unemployment 
among individuals found by the Board to be 
eligible to receive the benefits provided for 
in this act is no longer attributable to the 
trade policy of the United States, no further 
Payments shall be made under this section 
to such individuals with respect to weeks of 
unemployment occurring after the date of 
Such determination by the Board, or occur- 
ring during any period for which there is 
not in effect a certification under section 5 
describing such individuals. 

(c) Each State shall be entitled to be paid 
by the United States an amount equal to 
the additional cost to the State of payments 
Of compensation made under and in ac- 
Cordance with an agreement under this sec- 
tion which would not have been incurred 
by the State but for the agreement. 

(d) In making payments pursuant to this 
Section, there shall be paid to the State, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, such sum as the Secretary estimates 
the State will be entitled to receive under 
this section for each calendar month, re- 
duced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
his estimates for any prior calendar month 
were greater or less than the amounts which 
Should have been paid to the State. Such 
estimates may be made upon the basis of 
Such statistical sampling, or other method, 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State agency. 

(e) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
Payments to each State sums payable to 
Such State under this section. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, prior to audit or set- 
tlement by the General Accounting Office, 
Shall make payment to the State in accord- 
ance with such certification, from the funds 
Available for carrying out the purposes of 

is act. 

(f) All money paid to a State under this 
Section shall be used solely for the pur- 

for which it is paid; and any money so 
Paid which is not used for such purposes 
~a be returned, at the time specified in 

e agreement under this section, to the 
preasury and credited to current applica- 
en appropriations, funds, or accounts from 
bts Payments to States under this sec- 

On may be made, 
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(g) An agreement under this section may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise partici- 
pating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount 
as the Secretary may deem necessary, and 
may provide for the payment of the cost of 
such bond from funds available for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section. 

(h) No person designated by the Secre- 
tary, or designated pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this section, as a certifying of- 
ficer shall, in the absence of gross negli- 
gence or intent to defraud the United States, 
be liable with respect to the payment of any 
compensation certified by him under this 
section. 

(i) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher 
signed by a certifying officer designated as 
provided by this section. 

(j) For the purpose of payments made 
to a State under title III of the Social Se- 
curity Act, administration by the State 
agency of such State pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this act shall be deemed to be 
a part of the administration of the State un- 
employment compensation law. 

(k) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to the Secretary such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may find necessary 
or appropriate in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, and such information shall be 
deemed reports required by the Secretary for 
the purposes of paragraph (6) of subsection 
(a) of section 303 of the Social Security 
Act. t 
` (1) Whoever makes a false statement or 
representation of a material fact knowing it 
to be false, or knowingly fails to disclose a 
material fact, to obtain or increase for him- 
self or for any other individual any payment 
authorized to be paid under this section or 
under an agreement thereunder shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

(m) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. The Secretary shall insofar as prac- 
ticable consult with representatives of the 
State unemployment compensation agencies 
before prescribing any rules or regulations 
which may affect the performance by such 
agencies of functions pursuant to agreement 
under this section. 

Sec. 9. Training and transportation: (a) 
The Secretary shall— 

(1) prescribe and provide suitable train- 
ing for unemployed individuals eligible for 
the benefits of this act who are in need of 
retraining, reemployment, vocational educa- 
tion, or vocational rehabilitation; 

(2) utilize and extend all existing Federal 
governmental facilities, and utilize the fa- 
cilities of any other governmental agency 
maintained by joint Federal and State con- 
tributions, to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

(3) by agreement or contract with public 
or private institutions or establishments, 
provide for such additional training facili- 
ties as may be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall have the power 
and the duty to cooperate with existing 
Federal, State, and local agencies and offi- 
cials in charge of existing programs relating 
to retraining, reemployment, vocational edu- 
cation, and vocational rehabilitation for the 
purpose of coordinating his activities with 
those of such Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that (1) no job opportunity for an un- 
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employed individual found eligible for the 
benefits of this act exists within his own cur- 
rent labor market area, (2) a job opportunity 
for such individual equivalent to his former 
employment is available at a place in the 
United States outside of his current labor 
market area, (3) such individual agrees to 
take the job opportunity outside of his la- 
bor market area, and (4) the acceptance of 
such employment would be in the best inter- 
est of the United States, then the Secretary 
is authorized to make available to such in- 
dividual at Government expense, facilities 
for the movement of such individual, his 
dependents, and his household effects to a 
location designated by such individual and 
approved by the Secretary, by using Govern- 
ment or commercial means of transportation, 

Sec. 10. Retirements: (a) Whenever the 
Secretary shall determine that any individ- 
ual, 60 years or older, included within a cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued by the Board is 
unemployed as a result of the national trade 
policy of the United States and is unable to 
find employment because of his advanced 
age, the Secretary shall issue a certificate 
containing such a finding. 

(b) Section 216 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 


RETIREMENT AGE 


“(a) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the term ‘retirement age’ means age 65. 

“(2) In the case of an individual who is 
certified by the Secretary of Labor as unem- 
ployed by reason of the trade policy of the 
United States and unable to find employment 
because of advanced age, the term ‘retire- 
ment age’ means age 60.” 

(c) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect with respect to payments 
made for months beginning more than 1 
month after the date this act is enacted. 

Sec. 11. Accelerated amortization: (a) Sec- 
tion 168 (e) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is hereby amended by adding 
after the words, “necessary in the interest of 
national defense during the emergency pe- 
riod,” the words “or necessary for the devel- 
opment of new or different lines of produc- 
tion by an eligible business enterprise or of a 
more balanced economy in an eligible com- 
munity”; and by adding after the words “at- 
tributable to defense purposes” the words “or 
the national trade poiicy of the United 
States, as the case may be.” 

(b) Section 168 (d) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following: 

“(3) Eligible business enterprise, com- 
munity: As used in this section the terms 
‘eligible business. enterprise’ and ‘eligible 
community’ refer to business enterprises or 
communities holding certificates of eligibility 
under the Trade Adjustment Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 12. Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 is amended by adding 
the following: 

“(c) In any case in which the President 
is required, under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) above, to transmit a message to Con- 
gress identifying an article with respect to 
which a trade agreement has caused or 
threatens to cause serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry, he may determine to invoke 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954 by notifying the Trade Adjustment 
Board, created under the provisions of such 
act, to that effect. The President shall in- 
clude in his message to Congress, provided 
for in subsection (a) above, a statement in- 
dicating whether he has so notified the Trade 
Adjustment Board.” 

Src. 13. Section 7 (c) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Upon receipt of the Tarif Commis- 
sion’s report of its investigation and hear- 
ings, the President may (1) make such ad- 
justments in the rates of duty, impose such 
quotas, or make such other modifications as 
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are found and reported by the Commission 
to be necessary to prevent or remedy serious 
injury to the respective domestic industry, or 
(2) notify the Trade Adjustment Board, cre- 
ated under the provisions of the Trade Ad- 
justment Act of 1954, that he has invoked 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954 with respect to such industry. If the 
President does not take either of such ac- 
tions within 60 days, he shall immediately 
submit a report to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House and to the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate stating why 
he has not made such adjustments or modi- 
fications, imposed such quotas, or invoked 
the provisions of the Trade Adjustment Act 
of 1954.” 


Citizen Jim Tountas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG, Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow evening the graduating class of 
the LeRoy, N. Y., High School will as- 
semble at Olmsted Memorial Hall in that 
village for a dinner which has become 
one of the cherished traditions of the 
commencement season. 

Their host will be a man who, him- 
self, never knew the advantages of for- 
mal education, though he has given more 
time than most of us, perhaps, to a study 
of the book of life. James P. Tountas 
came to this country from Greece as 
a young boy, endowed with energy and 
idealism and dreaming of freedom and 
success. In the village of LeRoy he 
found both and he has spent these latter 
years of his life “making token pay- 
ments,” as he puts it, “on my great obli- 
gation for the privileges accorded me in 
citizenship.” 

Jim Tountas has found many ways 
to make these token payments. Last 
November he divided among the 
churches of LeRoy a fund of $4,000 
which he had accumulated on account. 
There were no conditions attached to his 
gifts. They were made out of a full 
heart and without favoritism. All 


shared, according to their membership. | 


His annual dinner to the seniors has 
become an institution in the village. 

Its objective is to send the students 
forth with a new appreciation of citizen- 
ship. This year, he will see to it that 
each of the boys and girls gets a copy of 
the poem, “Workshop of Freedom,” writ- 
ten by Miss Elizabeth Ellen Evans, of 
Virginia, a poem that has been an in- 
spiration alike to native-born and for- 
eign-born, the tutored and the self- 
taught, the young and old. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Citizen Jim Tountas” 
from the LeRoy Gazette News of June 2, 
1955, which well expresses the love and 
esteem in which this man is held by his 
neighbors and friends in LeRoy and in 
western New York: 
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CITIZEN JIM TOUNTAS 


Next Wednesday evening the members of 
the senior class of LeRoy High School, the 
board of education, Supt. Matthew W. Gaff- 
ney, and a few of the faculty members will 
be guests of James P. Tountas at a dinner in 
Olmsted Memorial Hall. 

This will be the 15th year that Mr. Tountas 
has thus entertained the senior class as a 
continuing expression of his appreciation of 
American citizenship. The writer has known 
Jim Tountas as a main-street businessman 
and as a fellow citizen for the past 34 years, 
and has every confidence this act on his part 
is no promotional gesture or window dress- 
ing but rather a very sincere outpouring of 
a heart that truly appreciates being a part 
of the land of the Star Spangled Banner. 

Jim Tountas was born in Greece and his 
boyhood days were largely spent aiding his 
father in agricultural pursuits. He had little 
opportunity for school education. From time 
to time he learned of America through ac- 
quaintances who had migrated here and re- 
turned to Greece for visits. The reports of 
opportunities here fired him with a determi- 
nation to come to the United States. His 
parents encouraged him and aided in creat- 
ing a fund that enabled him to reach New 
York when he was 17 years old. 

He immediately secured a job in a fruit 
stand. Diligent work and thrift enabled him 
to save enough money to move on to Roches- 
ter, where he learned candy making and 
dreamed of the day when he would have his 
own confectionary store. In 1921, with his 
accumulated savings and a loan from his 
employers, who were impressed by his faith- 
ful work and honesty, he purchased the busi- 
ness which he has so successfully operated 
to the present time in the property he has 
long owned. 

When asked why this expression of his ap- 
preciation of American citizenship was first 
centered upon school graduating classes Mr. 
Tountas said: “It is twofold. If through 
these dinners and inspiring speakers I can 
have a little part in causing youth to gain a 
better understanding of the wonderful op- 
portunities so freely afforded them in this 
Nation, it seems to tell me I have made a 
token payment on my great obligation for 
the privileges accorded me in citizenship.” 

“Then, too,” he continued, “there is the 
joy I have in this mass acquaintance with 
boys and girls. The cheery ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Tountas’ I frequently receive while walk- 
ing on the street brightens my day im- 
mensely and expresses a warmth of friend- 
ship denied those having no children of 
their own.” 

A few years back Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley 
was the speaker at the Tountas dinner. He 
characterized the event as being one of the 
finest incidents he had experienced in his 
long political career. Another speaker, Mark 
Ellingson, president of the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, said he could only hope 
his talk had given the youth of Le Roy one- 
half the inspiration that he gained from the 
signal gathering. Congressman Haroup C. 
OSTERTAG, a recent speaker, highly com- 
mended Mr, Tountas for his well-chosen 
manifestation of appreciation of citizenship. 
“The Nation needs a lot more of his type,” 
he said. 

Last November Mr. Tountas gave further 
expression of citizenship and his interest in 
the worthwhile things of America when he 
voluntarily and generously presented $4,000 
to the churches of Le Roy, distributed among 
all of them on the basis of membership. 
No conditions or stipulations were attached 
to the gifts. 

We salute Jim Tountas as a man who does 
much credit to the citizenship he has earned 
and of which he is so justly proud. We ad- 
mire him for his quiet, unassuming person- 
ality and are honored in having him as a 
fellow Le Royan. 
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The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is much discussion of the farm 
program, and in many quarters there 
seems to be proposals arising to change 
or radically curtail the various policies 
of the Nation in regard to agricultural 
productions and marketing quotas. 

While all such discussion is good and 
should be considered, it is not proper— 
nor would it be profitable for the Nation 
or for agriculture—for any new program 
to be taken quickly and without full and 
lengthy consideration. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
place in the Recor for the study of the 
Members, a letter I have received from 
Mr. Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark. 
Mr. Godley is one of the outstanding 
farmers in the Mid-South and is a stu- 
dent of farm programs and agricultural 
policy. His letter, while dealing spe- 
cificaliy with the cotton farmers, indi- 
cates some cf the problems that must 
be faced in the changing of any of our 
farm programs. 

Mr. Godley’s letter reads as follows: 

OSCEOLA, ARK., April 28, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR “Took”: There seems to be a great 
campaign in progress to soften up the cot- 
ton farmers for low support prices and un- 
restricted acreage or greatly increased acre- 
ages. The power behind the campaign comes 
from the cotton trade and from others who 
have long opposed our price-support pro- 
gram and control program. 

There are a number of factors which indi- 
cate that such a change in our program 
would not work to the cotton farmer's ad- 
vantage. 

1. A system of a so-called free market with 
no controls and no price supports was in 
operation up until 1933, and the result was 
poverty for the South and complete price 
collapse every few years, with burdensome 
surpluses, 

2. It is doubtful if our speculative cotton 
marketing system should be considered & 
competitive marketing system when an of- 
fering of futures on any day in excess of the 
futures demand on that day, can decisively 
lower the price of cotton. 

3. Much has been said to the effect that 
our control program plus 90 percent sup- 
ports has caused a great increase in foreign 
production. This same line has been used 
by the cotton trade and others since 1933, 
but we are still in the cotton business strong. 

4. The theme seems to be that we have 
priced ourselves out of the world market. 
American cotton sets the world price. If we 
lower our prices with the objective of run- 
ning other nations out of the cotton busi- 
ness, we will most likely find that they will 
accept our challenge and continue to lower 
their prices to undersell us. The end re- 
sults will be poverty for those who grow 
cotton. 

5. Industry has at all times a control pro- 
gram and a pricing program that works. IN- 
ternational Harvester, John Deere, et al., d0 
not compete on the price of tractors. They 
fix their annual quotas and their prices- 
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When farm prices go down and demands 
drop off, they do not lower tractor prices. 
They cut production. ; 

The cotton farmer cannot of his own will 
cut cotton production nor control prices. 

To be assured of a fair return, he must 
have a program of at least 90 percent of 
Parity. 

To protect from overproduction, he must 
have a system of acreage controls. 

6. We should not be in and out of a con- 
trol program, but should have quotas each 
year. We will then avoid surpluses and will 
do a better job of diversification, which 
means maintaining soil productivity. 

7. Relaxing or abandoning controls will 
give the new cotton areas of the West an 
opportunity to overwhelm us in cotton acre- 
ages and production. 

8. Cotton farmers like the present program 
as shown by their response in voting con- 
trols by such a great margin. 

9. Before we had a farm program, most 
of those who did the field work in pro- 
ducing cotton were in rags because they 
could not earn enough to buy cotton cloth- 
ing to hide their nakedness. Now, there is 
not one patch on the seat of a thousand 
britches. The women folks have lost the art 
of patching because it is easier now to buy 
a new pair of britches than it was to buy 
the thread for the patch in 1933. 

10. Before the farm program, a large per- 
cent of the children of those who worked 
the cotton did not attend school because 
it was necessary for all to work, and they 
had no clothes fit for school. Now, all such 
children—black and white—attend good 
Schools and wear good clothes. 

11. A few days ago I attended the funeral 
of the father of a laborer on my farm. The 
church was filled with tenant farmers, share- 
Croppers, and farm laborers, all well fed and 
Well dressed. There were fiowers on the 
Casket from a commercial florist. The re- 
Mains were brought to the church in a Buick 
hearse by a professional undertaking com- 
Pany. Every person there came in a good 
automobile. 

On observing all this, my mind went back 
to 1933 and the conditions under which 
this person would have been buried then. 
I remarked to a friend, “My what wonders, 
under God, man has wrought in such a few 
Short years.” 

I wish the Secretary of Agriculture and 
all those who are opposing our program could 
Visualize as you and I do, conditions in the 
South today as contrasted with conditions 
as they existed in 1933. 

It seems that the most reactionary would 
Not want to turn the clock from a time of 
unprecedented plenty back to a time of pov- 
erty, ignorance, and suffering. 

Pardon me for taking up your time, I must 
let go. The support of men like you in Con- 
Bress is all that will prevent our program 
from being destroyed and agriculture again 
being made desperate. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD. 


Monsignor Monteleone Indefatigable Mis- 
sionary and Builder 
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OF 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 
air- TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks I want to in- 


ira in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
torial from the Hudson Dispatch. 
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The people of Hudson County, of New 
Jersey, and the Nation were saddened 
when a famous American priest was 
called to his eternal reward. Inasmuch 
as his work and reputation as a priest 
of God, as a helper of the poor, and as a 
remarkable administrator and great pa- 
triot were known throughout the coun- 
try, I would appreciate having printed 
the following editorial: 
MONSIGNOR MONTELEONE—INDEFATIGABLE 
MISSIONARY AND BUILDER 


Few wearers of the cloth have served 
longer, certainly none more assiduously and 
devotedly, and few have accomplished as 
much as did Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ernest Monte- 
leone, pastor our Our Lady of Sorrows 
Roman Catholic Church, Jersey City, who 
died on May 19 at the age of 78, after having 
been a priest more than 55 years. 

- Monsignor Monteleone, who succumbed to 
complications after a long illness, has left 
an indelible imprint upon Jersey City, where 
he first arrived a half century ago. His 
works will live long after him, for he estab- 
lished two thriving parishes and was respon- 
sible for the creation of the splendid CYO 
Center which is serving such vital purposes 
in that community. The late prelate also 
founded Mount Carmel Church in Netcong. 

An indefatigable worker and one blessed 
with- the faculty of always getting things 
done, Monsignor Monteleone gave everything 
that-he possessed in any undertaking he ever 
tackled. He well deserved the blessing of 
his Maker: “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Actually, this remarkable servant of God 
began his training for the priesthood 72 
years ago, when at the age of 6, he started 
his studies in the seminary at Sarno, Italy, 
where he was born. In 10 years, he com- 
pleted the elementary grades, junior and 
senior high school, and junior college. He 
then studied philosophy and theology, and 
in 1893, at the age of 17, he received his first 
minor orders. A year later, he received the 
remaining two. 

Not being able, because of his age, to re- 
ceive his first major orders until he reached 
21, he enlisted in 1895 and served a year in 
an infantry regiment. After his discharge, 
he returned to his studies at the seminary, 
following completion of which he was or- 
dained September 23, 1899. Then he be- 
came rector of St. Alphonsus Church in 
Sarno. In a competitive test for the pas- 
torate of the senior church in that town, he 
received such high honors he was appointed 
vice canon of Sarno Cathedral, the first time 
in the history of that diocese that a priest 
ordained only 1 year had been elevated to 
such a position. 

In 1902, after gaining more honors in his 
home community, Monsignor Monteleone 
sailed for the United States as a missionary. 
His first assignment in this country was as 
curate of Holy Rosary Church, Jersey City, 
where he remained 3 years. Immediately, his 
penchant for getting things accomplished 
manifested itself. He led the parish effort 


: toward financing and constructing a new 


edifice. A tireless worker, he assumed re- 
sponsibilities far beyond the call of duty, 
even performing hard manual labor in order 
to keep costs down. 

In 1905, the young priest, not yet 30 years 
old, noting the absence of a Catholic church 
in the Marion section of Jersey City, and 
realizing the need for such a parish for the 
many residents of Italian extraction in the 
area, embarked on the task of establishing 
such a church. Through his efforts, an 
abandoned Baptist Church was purchased, 
and, out of his own funds, Monsignor Mon- 
teleone provided for virtual reconstruction of 
the building, in which he established Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Church, where he 
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served as pastor for 11 years. He was to have 
officiated on July 17 at the golden jubilee 
celebration of that parish. In 1911, founded 
the Netcong parish. 

In 1913, still pursuing his missionary bent 
and continuing to display his positive genius ` 
for creating and building, he purchased an 
unused Presbyterian Church in Claremont 
Avenue, Jersey City, and established Our 
Lady of Sorrows Church, which undertaking 
proved an arduous task since he discharged 
his duties as pastor of 2 churches at the same 
time. 

His creative work was interrupted by World 
War I, during which conflict he spent the 
better part of a year serving as chaplain in 
the Italian army. When he resumed his 
dual pastorates, his outstanding contribu- 
tions were recognized by Pope Benedict XV, 
who elevated him to the monsignori, which 
rank he held for 39 years. Early in 1917, he 
resigned as pastor of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Church to devote himself entirely to 
Our Lady of Sorrows parish. There he built 
a new church, new rectory, new school, and 
a new convent. He established a clubhouse 
for youth of the parish and erected a sbrine 
in a small park dedicated to Our Lady of 
Sorrows. 


Landmark for Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Landmark for Norway,” published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of June 7, 1955. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LANDMARK FOR NORWAY 


At a time when fractionalization and bit- 
terness too often reign, it is pleasant to rec- 
ord the completion of 50 years of friendly 
cooperation between a fully independent 
Norway and its partner in the former united 
kingdom, Sweden. As an aftermath of the 
Napoleonic wars in which Sweden and Nor- 
way had been on opposite sides, the long- 
standing Norwegian tie with Denmark was 
broken and Norway was ceded without its 
consent to the King of Sweden. The Nor- 
wegian yen for independence remained 
strong, and after many years of discussion 
the issue came to a head in 1905 over a de- 
mand for a separate Norwegian foreign serv- 
ice—a demand vetoed by the king in Stock- 
holm. Half a century ago today the Nor- 
wegian Storting, or parliament, dissolved the 
union. 

King Haakon VII, who as Prince Carl of 
Denmark was elected to the throne in Oslo, 
has ruled for half a century as a constitu- 
tional monarch with great presence and dig- 
nity. He refused to yield to the Nazi tool, 
Quisling, in 1940; and during the remainder 
of World War II, in which Norway suffered 
cruelly, King Haakon was the symbol of re- 
sistance from his exile in England. Today 
he is unquestionably the most beloved man 
in Norway. Meanwhile Norway has become 
known for the stability of its democratic 
government, which has been under the domi- 
nion of the nondoctrinaire Labor Party since 
1945, and for its acceptance of the responsi- 
bilities of world citizenship. 
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It is a mark of the maturity of the rela- 
tionship with Sweden that despite differences 
in attitudes (especially during World War II 
when Sweden remained neutral) friendship 
and cultural and economic bonds have fiour- 
ished on a voluntary basis. Today the two 
countries cooperate, along with Denmark 
and Iceland, in the Nordic Council, a sort of 
minuscule Council of Europe which con- 
siders tariff, trade, and cultural questions. 
Significantly the Swedish Social Democrats, 
who along with liberal groups worked for a 
peaceful solution in 1905, have taken the 
lead in marking the present anniversary. 
The Prime Ministers of both countries have 
participated in ceremonies at the border—a 
border over which Norwegians and Swedes 
cross freely, much in the manner of Cana- 
dians and Americans. 

Norway and Sweden had a solid base for 
their cooperation in their common heritage. 
This is an advantage, however, that often 
has been discarded in other settlements, and 
their relationship today is an impressive 
model for the world. 


Public Opinion Sample of Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce the results of a sample I have 
taken of public opinion in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. I pre- 
pared this questionnaire with the help of 
public-opinion experts at Wisconsin 
State College, University of Wisconsin 
Extension, in Milwaukee, and Marquette 
University. The questionnaire reached 
5,000 people in all walks of life in every 
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ward and precinct of the Fifth District, 
a true cross section of the people I rep- 
resent. 

I am pleased to announce that 21 per- 
cent, or 1,058, of those receiving the 
questionnaire mailed me their replies be- 
fore the deadline of May 25, and from 
these returns the results have been tab- 
ulated. 

As the final question, I asked what 
worried people the most. The answer 
given showed that 30 percent were wor- 
ried most about the possibility of an- 
other world war. Next, with 9 percent, 
were those worried about their own 
financial security and the cost of living. 
The third highest group was 7.8 percent, 
those worried about Government spend- 
ing. Then came 2.6 percent worried 
about national defense and 2 percent 
worried about communism. 

The questionnaire reflects the view- 
points of many occupational groups. 
The tabulated returns are from the fol- 
lowing: 


PACtOLy, WOLE in cancun near asee EA 320 
White-collar workers: Us ioe-hesesulssu 278 
Protemlonate 220 US ec os ate Sa ee ake 155 
HOOVI V ook toe ers a a 76 
BUSINGCBSINGR nende a a a 51 
Aol ie P T S A 48 
Bye hg ae OE PELA perl Se A A 45 
BOPViGGmen E eat ee tana eeeabe 32 
Miacellansous.6 05028 coset nade te - 53 


Of the 21 percent answering the ques- 
tionnaire, the following are the results: 

1. Do you favor Federal appropriations to 
deepen the Lake Erie Channel so as to com- 
plete the St. Lawrence seaway, permitting 
oceangoing vessels to enter Lake Michigan 
ports? Yes; 95 percent; no, 2 percent; don’t 
know, 3 percent. j 

2. Do you favor tax reduction for families 
in low- and middle-income groups: 

(a) Even though it will increase the Fed- 
eral deficit? Yes, 53 percent; no, 42 percent; 
don’t know, 5 percent. 

(b) If the Government can make up for 
the loss in revenue by plugging tax loop- 
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holes? Yes, 89 percent; no, 6 percent; don’t 
know, 5 percent. 

3. At present the prices of natural gas you 
use in Milwaukee are regulated by Federal 
law at the source in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Are you in favor of a change in the law 
which would exempt natural-gas producers 
from Federal regulation? Yes, 14 percent; 
no, 75 percent; don’t know, 11 percent. 

4. Do you think that. widows should be 
eligible to receive social-security benefits at 
age 60 without waiting until 65? Yes, 88 
percent; no, 9 percent; don't know, 3 percent. 

5. Recently 17 first-term Congressmen 
made recommendations to President Eisen- 
hower in regard to our foreign policy: 

(a) The President should take steps to 
end the cold war deadlock by proposing a 
U. N. trusteeship and defense of Formosa. 
Approve, 60 percent; disapprove, 18 percent; 
no opinion, 22 percent. 

(b) The President should ask Russia to 
withdraw to her original frontiers, which 
would free Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
enslaved countries and permit unification of 
Germany. In return for this withdrawal, 
Central Europe would be demilitarized so 
that it could not make aggressive war. Ap- 
prove, 61 percent; disapprove, 23 percent; 
no opinion, 16 percent. i 

6. Do you favor the continuation of the 
reciprocal-trade program of lowering tariffs 
so as to increase exports and imports? Yes, 
63 percent; no, 23 percent; don't know, 14 
percent. 

7. Do you favor Government assistance to 
companies and workers injured by foreign 
competition due to lowered tariffs? Yes, 
35 percent; no, 47 percent; don’t know, 18 
percent, 

8. Do you favor statehood for: Hawaii? 
Yes, 82 percent; no, 11 percent; don’t know, 
7 percent: Alaska? ‘Yes, 83 percent; no, 11 
percent; don’t know, 6 percent. 

9. Do you favor Federal financial aid to 
States for school construction? Yes, 76 per- 
cent; no, 20 percent; dori't know, 4 percent. 


Taken by occupational groups, the fol- 
lowing chart shows how these groups 
voted on particular issues in the ques- 
tionnaire: 


1. Deepen seaway | 2a. Tax cuts—FEven | 2b. Tax cuts—If tax 
loopholes plugged 


channels 

Don’t 

Yos | No know 

Factory workers_.-...------------ 305 6 9 
Whita collar. = -o22s issues 266 6 6 
Ba | Ee See ope ee 146 4 5 
nag RS Be ee ee eee 68 3 5 
TUSNORRINON = jones TE P R 50 0 1 
Giuda a es Se a eens 48 0 0 
Metired. 2503 sha baweeeae sore 44 0 1 
Bervicomens 25 ucsi- Cost ee 31 0 1 
Misirllaneous < 32." RIESA 47 0 3 


5b. Russian withdrawal to 
historie borders, unified 


if deficit raised 
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2 8 34 

0 4 38 

0 1 24 
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7. Federal aid to 


6. Continue recipro- companies in- 


3. Exempt natural- 
gas producers 
from regulation 


8a. Statehood for 


4, Social security for 
widows at 60 


5a, U., N. trusteeslilp for 
Formosa 


Don’t 


Yes | No know Approve prove know 
33 | 296 18 1 194 33 72 
36 | 236 30 9 161 52 53 
15 125 16 11 77 38 29 
14 68 3 4 35 13 19 
2 47 3 1 22 7 14 
5 45 2 1 32 12 5 
3 40 3 1 26 2 11 
6 27 2 3 19 9 4 
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Cardinal Spellman Inspires Graduates at 
Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following address of His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D., at 
Merrimack College's fifth commence- 
ment exercises. 

Merrimack College is opened to all 
qualified high school graduates, regard- 
less of race, creed, color or social stand- 
ing. It is conducted by members of the 
Order of St. Augustine. The Augustin- 
ian Fathers now conduct Villanova Col- 
lege and many other schools in the 
United States and Cuba. Demand for 
their services is very great for teachers 
with their long years of training and ex- 
perience are not easily found today. 

And we must remember that in addi- 
tion to the finest training, these men 
have no other interest in life but the 
Service of God through the teaching of 
the young. When the end of World War 
II and the release of Augustinian 
Fathers from service as chaplains made 
Possible an expansion of their teaching 
work, they were able to accept the re- 
quest of the New England area and estab- 
lish a new college in North Andover, 
Mass. 

Merrimack College is teaching our 
young people the things we would want 
them taught; responsibility, respect for 
legitimate authority, belief in the demo- 
cratic principles of Government, and a 
morality based on love of God and love 
of neighbor. 

The inspiring address of Cardinal 
Spellman follows: 

Merrimack COLLEGE GRADUATES HEAR CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN CITE POWER oF FAITH IN TODAY’S 
WORLD—PRELATE RECEIVES HONORARY DE- 
GREE— GRADUATES PRESENTED AWARDS IN 
PROGRAM 

(By Bill Collins, Jr.) 

In a stirring, long-to-be-remembered ad- 
dress at Merrimack College’s fifth commence- 
ment exercises Saturday afternoon, His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D., 
Called upon the graduates for allegiance 
to faith in God, declaring that faith in God 
is America's strongest weapon against our 
atheistic foes. 

“Only when men and women stand united 
in the strong bond of service for the good 
of mankind, spirited by reverence and love 
of God, working together to do God's will on 
earth as it is done in heaven,” said His 
Eminence, “only then do they glean their 
legacy of * * * pray you friends and fellow 
alumni, cherish and live your precious herit- 
age of faith * * +” 

“Allegiance to faith in God should be the 
Self-imposed command of every American 
citizen and patriot,” said Cardinal Spellman. 

“Faith,” he said, “is God’s most treasured 
gift—and on this memorable commence- 
ment day resolve to work and pray that your 
lives will be lamps of faith to help guide 


©thers to know, love, and faithfully serve 
Almighty God.” 
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HONORARY DEGREE 


Earlier in the commencement exercises 
Cardinal Spellman, who is archbishop of 
New York and a leading public figure on the 
national and world level, received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. The honorary 
degree was presented by Rev. Joseph J. Gil- 
dea, O. S. A. 

Degrees were conferred by Rev. Vincent A. 
McQuade, O. S. A., hear of the college, as 
the candidates were presented by Rev. Joseph 
J. Gildea, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph P. Murray, 
O. S. A.; Rev. John H. Crawford, O. S. A., and 
Rev Joseph A. Flaherty, O. S. A. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Richard 
James Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, 
presided over the commencement exercises 
and delivered remarks to the graduates. 

The valedictory was given by James A. 
Mulligan, 220 Tyler Street, Methuen. The 
graduates pledge of loyalty was administered 
by Reverend McQuade. 

The invocation was given by the Very 
Reverend Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., and the 
benediction was given hy His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D. 


ACADEMIC PROCESSION 


The academic procession was as follows: 
The chief marshal, Rev. William J, Wynne, 
O. S. A., bachelor of science in library sci- 
ence; the graduates, division of liberal arts 
and sciences, Marshal Margaret M. Sulli- 
van, John J. Fragala; division of business 
administration, marshals, Adele M. Byron, 
John R. Martin; division of engineering, 
marshals, Paul T. Cody, Joseph P. Mulligan, 
Jr.; the alumni and honorary alumni, alum- 
ni, marshals Augustine J. Twomey (class of 
1952), Edward L. Regan (class of 1951); hon- 
orary alumni, marshals, Dr. Leo F. King, 
John Ventura; the faculty, marshals, Vir- 
ginia G. O'Neil, master of education, Fred- 
erick J. Guerin, Ph. D.; the administration 
and distinguished guests, marshals, James F, 
Liebke, M. B. A.; Rev. James E. Hannan, O. S. 
A., A. M.; the college administration, distin- 
guished guests the board of trustees, the 
Very Reverend Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A. 
Ph. D., Prior Provincial; His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
archbishop of Boston; His Eminence, the 
Most Reverend Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
D. D., archbishop of New York. 


AWARDS PRESENTED 


The following awarded were presented: 
Archbishop Cushing Medal, for general ex- 
cellence, founded by the Association of Mer- 
rimack College in honor of the Most Rev- 
erend Richard J. Cushing, D. D.; gold medal 
and cash award of $50, Joan M. Nery, 152 
Green Street, North Andover; next in merit, 
Florence K. McDuffie, 45 Sunset Avenue, 
Marianne J. McKay, 827 Riverside Drive, 
Methuen, 

Very Rev. Mortimer A. Sullivan, O. S. A. 
medal, for excellence in the division of 
liberal arts and sciences, founded in mem- 
ory of the late Very Reverend Sullivan, pro- 
vincial founder of Merrimack College, silver 
medal and cash award of $25—Marianne J. 
McKay; next in merit, Ann M. Hickey, Mary 
Ann Maynard, 55 Maple Avenue, North An- 
dover. M. Madeline Sullivan, 16 Annis 
Street, Methuen. 

Edward J. Burns medal, for excellence in 
the division of business administration, pre- 
sented in memory of the late Edward J. 
Burns, of Torrington, Conn., silver medal and 
cash award of $25—Leo J. Greaney; next in 
merit, Adele M. Byron, 63 Plymouth Street, 
Methuen, James J. Cunningham. 

Very Rev. Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A, 
medal, for excellence in the division of engi- 
neering, presented by the Holy Family Sodal- 
ity of St. Augustine parish, silver medal and 
cash award of $25—John 8S. McNaughton, 6 
Florence Avenue. 

Markham medals, established by the late 
Most Reverend Thomas F. Markham, D. D., 
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in memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Markham; speculative philosophy, gold 
medal and cash award of $50—Ann M. 
Hickey, 274 Turnpike Road, North Andover; 
next in merit, Mary Ann Maynard; practical 
philosophy, silver medal and cash award of 
$50—John R. Martin, 223 Walnut Street; 
next in merit, Marianne J. McKay. 

Holy Name medal, for excellence in the 
study of religion; gold medal—Natalie T. 
Morin, 172 Summer Street, Andover; next in 
merit, Joan M. Nery, Helen M. O'Brien, 24 
Summit Avenue. 

Austin medal, for excellence, class of 1956, 
presented by the men of Merrimack, gold 
medal—Joseph J. Previte, 20 Greenwood 
Street; next in merit, Jo-Ann M. Baum, June 
F. Broderick. 

The alumni medal, presented by the 
Alumni Association of Merrimack College to 
the member of the association who best 
exemplifies the ideals of the college—Daniel 
B. Breen, class of 1951, North Andover. 

Very Rev. Joseph M. Dougherty, O. S. A. 
medal, for excellence class of 1957 estab- 
lished in memory of the late Very Revy- 
erend Dougherty—silver medal—Barbara J. 
Reilly, 114 Warwick Street, Lowell; next in 
merit, Louise A. Pothier, John E. Valeni. 

Joseph E. Sullivan medal, for excellence 
class of 1958, donated by Joseph E. Sullivan 
of Lowell, silver medal and cash award of 
$25—Judith Sullivan, 275 Newton Road, 
Haverhill; next in merit, Paul J. Collins, 
Stephen Scully. 

Loyalty award, sponsored by the Fraternity 
of the Holy Name of Merrimack College, 
awarded to the graduate who manifested 
the greatest devotion and loyalty to the 
ideals of the college, silver medal and cash 
award of $20—William F. McKeon, class of 
1955, 16 Atlantic Avenue, Beverly; next in 
merit, Eugene P. Barrett, Lowell. 

Student council award, sponsored by the 
student council and awarded to the student 
who has manifested the greatest interest and 
cooperation with the student council, silver 
medal—Richard J. Hillner, class of 1955, 193 
Middlesex Street, North Andover; next in 
merit, John E. Valeni, class of 1957, Robert 
M. Wesson, class of 1956. 

Patrick F. McDonald yearly award, donated 
by Patrick F. McDonald, K. M. D. C. S.,, 
honorary, class of 1953, of Boston, $200 to 
the most deserving graduate who will pursue 
higher studies—Joan M. Nery, 152 Green 
Street, North Andover. 


CARDINAL’S ADDRESS 


The commencement address by His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, D. D., 
was as follows: 


“Gratefully do I acknowledge the distinc- 
tion that is mine today as I become an 
alumnus of Merrimack College. As alumni 
we share, not only pride in our living faith, 
but also pride in living our loyalty to the law 
of this great and blessed land, as diligently 
we labor for America’s preservation and 
peace. The sanctified wisdom of Catholic 
education teaches men to be peacemakers, 
men whose God-loving hearts and Christly 
virtues should help to stay the torrent of 
antichristian vices in a world in which 
atheism, intolerance, and disunion are rife, 
And I pray to God to grant that all of you, 
graduates of Merrimack, may become apostles 
of truth and charity, virtues which must 
predominate in the souls of men if they 
would aspire to become builders for peace. 

“On this today begins your world of to- 
morrow, and, in these days of testing man's 
faith, trying his hopes, tempting his trust, 
I beg you to learn and strive to live the prayer 
of St. Francis: ‘Lord make me an instrument 
of Thy peace. Where there is hatred, let me 
sow love; where there is doubt, faith; where 
there is darkness, light.’ 

“As graduates of a Catholic college, Merri- 
mack’s sons and daughters have an especial 
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vocation and obligation to serve and help 
save not only our own free and beloved 
America, but civilization itself, by living 
the laws of God and striving to preserve for 
men the peace which their brothers, fathers, 
and forefathers suffered and died to gain. 

“America is a religious Nation, her strong- 
est armor against her atheistic foes is godli- 
ness; her strongest weapon faith. And only 
by love of God and the courageous practice 
of faith can men and nations be saved from 
deterioration and destruction by atheism and 
apathy. Only when men and women stand 
united in the strong bond of service for the 
good of mankind, spirited by reverence and 
love of God, working together to do God’s 
will on earth as it is done in Heaven, only 
then do they glean their legacy of God’s 
glory. Therefore do I pray you friends and 
fellow alumni, cherish and live your pre- 
cious heritage of faith, seeking devoutly to 
spend yourselves for God, your country, and 
your neighbor. Only thus will you prepare 
within your own souls a fertile field in which 
the seeds of faith and liberty can take firm 
root and grow. Liberty is America’s beacon 
flaming from every hill and spire. Liberty 
is America's pledge to peoples yet unborn 
near and far, to pass on God’s torch of free- 
dom, its light undimmed by the mock light 
of atheist minds. Liberty is America’s glory, 
for, in this land liberty was born; in this 
land freedom to exercise God-given rights 
was won; in this land enterprise and labor 
have prospered; in this land hunted minori- 
ties found haven and homes. 

“From out the loins of every country of 
God’s earth came forth men and women of 
all races and peoples made one by the com- 
mon will of all their sons, freely to work and 
worship as they built their common home— 
America. Their strong backs bent beneath 
the log chain and the tow rope. They toiled 
beneath the blazing benediction of the sun, 
and their arms and faces bronzed in the 
wheat fields and the logging camps. They 
teemed into this promised land of America 
from across the far plains of Europe, from 
the Mediterranean Basin to the storm-beaten 
shores of Baltic countries. They came, our 
ancestors, yours and mine, they labored 
and suffered as all men are fated to and 
sought and found their daily bread as they 
had done of old in their fatherlands. There 
was however, this difference, they earned 
their bread here sweetened with the hope of 
security and personal liberty, a people con- 
scious of the Fatherhood of God, willing to 
contribute humbly yet generously to the 
brotherhood of man and became the in- 
spiration of our generation and of genera- 
tions of Americans yet unborn. 

“Allegiance to faith in God should be the 
self-imposed command of every American 
citizen and patriot. And when people of 
different religious beliefs ask me what my 
faith means to me I tell them that this ques- 
tion goes more deeply even than the ques- 
tion—What does life mean to me? To one 
born in the faith and dominated by its all- 
pervading gentle presence, life and faith 
cannot be separated but are fused as body 
and soul are fused in integral oneness. But 
in this oneness of life and faith, faith is 
more important and by God's grace, the dom- 
inant factor. There are circumstances in 


which I would be willing to give up my ` 


life, but there is no conceivable circum- 
stance in which I would be willing even to 
consider, surrendering my faith. 

“Faith was mine long before I studied its 
theological definition or even mastered the 
penny catechism during my Sunday school 
days. Faith to me has been, from longest 
remembrance as real and tangible as my 
mother’s smile, my father’s reverent respon- 
sibility to his church, his country, and his 
family, as real as the rosary in my grand- 
mother's fingers and the blinking sanctuary 
light in our little country church. As a child 
of faith, I have ever been in its warm, all- 
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embracing atmosphere. Like the sky it drew 
my thoughts upward; like the earth þe- 
neath, it steadied my feet. Like the air above 
me, it served to satisfy the hidden needs of 
my soul. Like the goodness of my mother, 
it sent me away satistied, contented, at 
peace with God, myself, and my fellow man. 

“This gratification that faith has brought 
me is not, however, a satisfaction that leaves 
the soul in a spirit of inertia. On the con- 
trary, like a mother who momentarily holds 
her child at her heart, so faith enfolded me. 
Faith has endowed my soul with rich tran- 
quillity and also challenged me at every 
step of my life, driven me onward, made 
me aware of my own limitations, and spurred 
me to conquer self even while engaged in 
bringing God to man and men to God. 

“What does my faith mean to me? I have 
seen the answer beneath the streaming glory 
of our Nation's flag, against the crimsoned 
glow of the tropical sunset, above the tran- 
quil quietude of the white-crossed graves 
of our beloved dead. This is what faith 
means—the ultimate and only satisfying an- 
swer to life’s most disturbing frustrations, 
the solution of problems, the solvent of all 
pains, victory even in all defeats. Faith, my 
friends, is to me the wine of life, the pearl 
in the dregs of sorrow, the daily chalice of 
graces God offers me for my strengthening, 
the source of my love and my hopes, golden 
door by which, in God’s good time, I de- 
voutly pray, I shall pass into that fullness 
of possession where love rewards me for hav- 
ing held faith’s strong and guiding hand 
amid the darkness, the terrors, and the toil 
of this mortal world. 

“Faith has meant to me—and please God 
and His Blessed Mother will always mean to 
me—everything, for everything has come to 
me through faith. The sunset dies away, 
the flag sleeps at its staffhead, our valiant 
dead in their white-crossed graves slumber 
in the moonlight, all the world for a moment 
is at peace. Faith and faith alone sleeps 
not, and sentinel-like watches over us in 
death even as in life, holding the promise 
of our resurrection as individuals and as a 
nation that has not repudiated its re- 
demption. 

“It is because of this precious faith which 
we share that I implore you, brothers and 
sisters of Merrimack, whatever vocation you 
follow, daily raise your hearts to heaven and 
pray God to give to you the graces fearlessly, 
steadfastly to live your love of God and 
thus save your own and help save your 
country’s soul. Pray within the quiet of 
your own hearts, in simple church, lofty 
cathedral, or open field, in your homes or 
at your work. What alone matters is that 
in humility you acknowledge and revere 
God, and by your works and prayers prove 
your love of Him, not by lip alone, but by 
spending yourselves in daily deeds of holy 
living. Within your souls you hold the gift 
of faith—God's most treasured gift—and on 
this memorable commencement day resolve 
to work and pray that your lives will be 
lamps of faith to help guide others to know, 
love, and faithfully serve Almighty God. 
For, 


“This is our faith: 

One God in heaven, 

A Father, font of life and truth, 

A Son begotten, and to us bequeathed, 

A Spirit, bond and breath of Love. 

And in this land, our heritage of faith 

Has proven pattern to the open mind. 

For truth, no shackles fastens on the soul, 

But rather sets men free and pours her light, 

Which is the light of God from our Christ's 
wounds, 

Upon the world of men. 

This is our faith: 

Seen in the glory of His face who came 

To set all peoples free, and now, when every- 
where 

There rises clamor in the market place 
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And swords are forged and peace in vain is 
sought, 

While statesmen seek despairingly a way, 

Within this hour pregnant with destiny, 

Our faith alone stands firm before a world 

Shaken by universal strife, and bowed 

By woes too vast for utterance. 

Here lies 

Alone our hope and here alone the gift 

Which by our living we must give the 
world: 

This is our faith!” 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Distinguished guests attending were: 

Monsignori: Robert Senott, chancellor of 
the Boston archdiocese; Timothy O'Leary, 
supervisor of schools in Boston archdiocese; 
Thomas Riley, rector of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton; Charles Flannagan, rector of St. 
Sebastian’ day school; Francis Juras, pastor 
of St. Francis Church; Francis Shea, pastor, 
St. Michael's Church, North Andover; Augus- 
tine Dalton, pastor, St. Kevin’s Church, Dor- 
chester; Thomas Madden, pastor, Sacred 
Heart Church, Bradford; Francis Lally, edi- 
tor of the Pilot; John Sikora, pastor, St. 
Peter’s Church, Salem; William Reilly, pas- 
tor, St. Agnes’ Church, Reading; Very Rev. 
Henry E. Greenlee, O. S. A., provincial; Very 
Rev. John B. Martin, pastor, St. Augustine's 
Church; Very Rey. James M. Hurley, O. S. A. 
pastor, St. Mary’s Church; Very Rev. Pat- 
rick J. Campbell, O. S. A., pastor, St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Andover; Very Rev. John 
Twiss, pastor, St. Peter’s Church, Lowell; 
Francis Low, assistant supervisor of schools, 
Boston archdiocese; Patrick F. McDonald, 
K. M., Boston; Merrimack College honorary 
degree, 1953; Hon. John E. Fenton, K. H. S.; 
Merrimack College honorary degree 1954; 
Leo Cronin, Haverhill, Merrimack College 
honorary degree, 1953; Homer Bourgeois, 
peyar Merrimack College honorary degree, 


Chester G. Hanson, of the Times, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years anyone remotely connected 
with politics in southern California, on 
the local, State, or national levels, has 
known, respected, and loved “Chick” 
Hanson, political columnist and corre- 
spondent for the Los Angeles Times. In 
addition, his pithy style, accurate report- 
ing, and the philosophical musing which 
sometimes crept into his writing en- 
deared him to millions of readers. 


“Chick,” whose formal byline identi- 
fies him as Chester G. Hanson, is retiring 
from service with the Times after having 
served with that newspaper since 1932. 
The passing of time has brought him up 
to the retirement age as inevitably as 
it brought this milestone to the lives of 
millions of others. 


His thousands of friends have refused 
to let the event go uncelebrated. In 
fact, the lower house of the California 
Legislature not only passed unanimously 
a congratulatory resolution wishing 
Hanson good luck in the future, but 
topped off this legislative kudo by sing- 
ing “For he’s a jolly good fellow” at the 
conclusion of their vote. Every member 
of the legislature, Democrat and Repub- 
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lican, joined in coauthorship of the reso- 
lution, which received similar speedy 
treatment in the California State Senate. 

The -resolution declared that while 
Hanson, as a reporter, often differed with 
legislators and politicians, he had “held 
the respect and affection of thousands 
of men and women in public life in Cali- 
fornia.” It praised Hanson as a “stu- 
dent of government” as one who “during 
all his years had done an outstanding 
job of consistent, forthright, and objec- 
tive reporting.” ‘The resolution closed 
with a “wish for many more years of 
happiness together for Chick and his 
wife Helen.” 

Certainly, all of us who serve from 
California in Washington echo this ap- 
preciation to a true and able friend and 
join in the good wishes for future hap- 
piness for him and his family. 


Inequitable Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues once again the subject of the 
discriminatory transportation tax on 
travel to Mexico, Canada, and the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean Sea areas. 
It is significant to me that this matter 
is receiving increasingly more editorial 
treatment throughout the country, and 
I am hopeful that the nationwide in- 
terest in this tax, as evidenced by the 
editorials noted below, will result in its 
being favorably considered for removal 
during this Congress: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 
INEQUITABLE TAX 

If you want to travel to Europe by air, all 
you need is the price of a plane ticket. No 
tax. If you want to fly to Asia, the same is 
true. No tax. This applies to nearly any 
other spot in the world with the notable 
exceptions of the Caribbean area, Mexico, 
and Central America. For plane travel to 
these areas there is added to your plane fare 
a 10 percent Federal tax. 

This penalty on air travel to neighboring 
areas exists for no obvious reason—and 
certainly for none that can be justified. It 
is a hangover from the wartime days when 
a tax was imposed on all air travel. The 
intent then was to discourage such travel. 
For flights from the United States to most 
of the world the tax since has been lifted. 

Why is it not lifted from plane fares to 
the region immediately to the south? These 
are friendly areas, with which we would like 
to cultivate closer ties. Many Americans do 
business in these Latin countries. Their 
economies are heavily dependent upon 
United States tourist trade. Encouraging 
travel to and from these countries would be 
to the patent advantage of all concerned. 

Congress has before it at least three bills 
to repeal the tax. The Departments of State 
and Commerce and the President's Advisory 
Commission on Economic Policy have in- 
dorsed removal of the tax. The House Ways 
and Means Committee has indicated willing- 
ness to hold hearings on the legislation if the 
Question seems of sufficient public interest. 

This it should do promptly, so as to get a 
repeal measure moving toward passage at 


this session of Congress. The public inter- 
est involved is self-evident.. It is a matter 
not only of simple fairness and removal of 
discrimination but of economic advantage 
and good neighborliness. 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram ] 
EVADING A TRAVEL TAX 


When an American buys a ticket for a trip 
to Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 
or Canada, he must pay the 10 percent United 
States tax on the whole thing. If he buys 
a ticket for travel to Europe, Asia, or South 
America, he-pays no United States tax on the 
travel outside the country. 

There are several bills in Congress to take 
the tax off tickets to our near neighbor coun- 
tries, too. The purpose is to treat all travel 
abroad the same way, free of United States 
tax. Many steamship and airlines are for 
that, of course. 

The exemption might boost their business, 
though foreign travel is at a new peak. 
Mostly it would relieve the traveler and give 
him a bit more to spend in countries he 
visits. That would help those countries, 
hungry for American dollars. 

- It would also deprive the United States 
Treasury of some $10 million a year. That 
could be a reason for opposing it. 

Closing travel tax loopholes could make up 
the loss at least in part. Loose definition 
and interpretation of “continuing travel” 
allows sale abroad, for example, of a ticket 
from London to New York, plus tickets be- 
tween dozens of points all over our country, 
all without paying United States tax. 

Exchange orders purchased abroad are 
devices for another travel tax dodge. They 
can be used to buy untaxed tickets for 
trips within this country. American tourists 
and businessmen who travel much are taking 
advantage of both loopholes. This is de- 
scribed in an article today on the travel 
pages of this section. 

Nobody likes to talk for quotation about 
it. Nobody claims to know how extensive 
the evasion is. There’s no excuse for letting 
tax cheaters get away with it any longer, 
though. 

That would be only fair to the 99 percent 
of travelers who pay the required tax on 
their tickets, and the honest travel agencies 
abroad that collect it. It would be only fair, 
too, to exempt all travel outside the country 
from the United States tax so long as most 
of it is. 


Power Struggle at Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “The Power Strug- 
gle at Hells Canyon” was written by 
Father Mark J. Fitzgerald, an associate 
professor of economics at the University 
of Notre Dame, and was published in the 
May 21, 1955, issue of America, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly review. Father 
Fitzgerald is a recognized authority on 
the power question: 

The article is as follows: 

POWER STRUGGLE AT HELLS CANYON 
(By Mark J. Fitzgerald) 

Congress now has before it legislation (S. 
1833) to authorize Federal construction of 
a high dam on the Snake River in famed 
Hells Canyon, Idaho, the deepest gorge in 
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North America. Yet for many months the 
Federal Power Commission has been weigh- 
ing arguments, presented in a year-long 
hearing, for and against the request of a 
license by a private power company to build 
three small dams in place of this large Fed- 
eral dam. 
THE QUEST FOR KILOWATTS 


The Pacific Northwest’s hope for freedom 
from the status of an economic colony con- 
trolled by the East lies in its largely un- 
tapped resource, falling water. Apart from 
a declining, seasonal timber industry, and 
some minerals, there is not much else on 
which to build an industrial economy, 
Though the Columbia River Basin in the 
Northwest, which includes Hells Canyon, has 
42 percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric 
power, it is only about one-seventh de- 
veloped. Thirty million kilowatts of low- 
priced power could actually be drawn from 
the rivers of this area, and low-cost kilo- 
watts are the key to increased industrial 
growth. 

If the water resources in the Columbia 
Basin remain only fractionally developed, 
over one-tenth of the country’s land area 
will be retarded economically. Already ex- 
pansion of the electroprocess industry, 
which was hardly known in the Northwest 
before Grand Coulee Dam was built, has 
come to a halt because new starts for power 
dams have not been forthcoming. Industry 
fears a serious kilowatt shortage within the 
next decade. The electroprocess industry 
now accounts for over one-third of the total 
regular consumption of electric power in the 
Columbia region and is the means by which 
the area hopes to attain leadership in the 
production of phosphates, aluminum and its 
lighter and stronger rival, titanium. 

Present power requirements in the North- 
west are expanding every 10 years at over 
twice the national average. In 1953 it was 
estimated that energy supplied the North- 
western States by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration was 438 percent above the 
amount supplied in 1940. The power needs 
for the entire Nation during that time in- 
creased only 212 percent. Since World War 
II, population has increased almost one- 
third in the Northwest as against half that 
percentage for the country. Despite lagging 
industrial expansion, heavy requirements for 
electric service by farm and residential users 
have steadily increased the power consump- 
tion in this area since 1945. 


To meet the future demand for electric 
power in the Northwest, almost 11 million 
kilowatt-hours will have to be available by 
1963. Without new construction starts, how- 
ever, capacity in 1963 will be short of re- 
quirements by more than 1 million killowatt- 
hours. Moreover, nonindustrial needs will 
consume all the scheduled power increases 
during that time. On this basis, the pros- 
pect for industrial expansion in the Colum- 
bia Basin is a bleak one. 


TWO PROPOSALS 


Consistent with his farsighted belief that 
every river should serve the public in as 
many different ways as possible, President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 ordered that the 
Hells Canyon power site, as part of the forest 
reserves, be placed under the protection of 
the Federal Government. It was Theodore 
Roosevelt's firm conviction that a river sys- 
tem from its headwaters to the sea is a single 
unit and should be treated as such. The en- 
tire Columbia River Basin, of which the 
Snake River is an important tributary, well 
illustrates the many purposes which can be 
served by treating a river as a single system. 
Hydropower, flood control, irrigation, and 
navigation, all can be developed on a vast 
scale if the water resources of the area are 
properly balanced and coordinated. 

After years of study by the Corps of Army 
Engineers it became evident to this agency 
that a high dam at Hells Canyon would be an 
essential part of a comprehensive plan of 
water storage for the Columbia River Basin, 
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This dam would provide maximum storage 
to impound the high river flow each spring, 
both to prevent flood damage and to harvest 
an ample supply of water for the heavy power 
demands each winter. 

Army engineers consider Hells Canyon the 
strategic site to help avert a recurrence of 
the disastrous flood of 1894, which, if re- 
peated in our time, would cause damage esti- 
mated at $350 million. Without a coordi- 
nated system of storage dams in the Colum- 
bia River Basin, the area will remain subject 
to such divergent calamities as the 1948 flood, 
which took 50 lives and caused $100 million 
in damage, or the fall and winter drought of 
1952, which ruined crops and caused indus- 
trial unemployment because of the low sup- 
ply of hydropower. 

In the Columbia Basin it is becoming evi- 
dent that water must be harvested as care- 
fully as any lifegiving crop so that it can 
be used for a variety of purposes before 
finally reaching the Pacific. Water is wealth, 
and fortunately can be stored in the moun- 
tains by building dams. Otherwise the 
Northwest could not be sanguine about fac- 
ing its mounting dependence on this precious 
commodity. 

As an alternative project to the high 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon, the Idaho 
Power Co., largely owned in the East, seeks 
authorization to build three private low dams 
on the Snake River. If all 3 of these dams 
were actually built, they would provide only 
one-fourth the water storage of 4.4 million 
acre-feet projected for the Federal dam. 
Moreover, the 3 low dams would generate no 
more than 885,000 kilowatts of power as com- 
pared with 1.46 million kilowatts possible 
with the high dam at Hells Canyon. 

These points of difference on storage and 
power serve to challenge the entire policy 
of river development laid down by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he first set down the Nation’s 
conservation program. Multipurpose use of 
the Snake River for power, irrigation, and 
flood control would be forever restricted 
under the three-dam plan. Each year there 
would be 575,000 kilowatts less power than 
with the high dam. 

To gage the significance of this loss, it 
may be noted that the economic impact of 
electric power from Grand Coulee Dam has 
enabled its operator, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, to estimate accurately the 
number of new jobs and households, the 
value of new investment and tax revenue 
which can be expected from each additional 
million of kilowatts added to the Northwest 
power pool. Using this guide 575,000 less 
kilowatts each year would mean 26,000 
fewer jobs in industry and about the same 
number lost in the service trades. Payrolls 
would fail to expand by $180 million and 
future production would lag by more than 
one-half billion dollars each year. 

The reduction in stored water from the 
use of the 3 dams would lower by 570,000 
kilowatts the power potential of other dams 
in the Columbia Basin below Hells Canyon, 
since water for power production can be 
used repeatedly as it flows downstream. The 
yearly value of this amount of power loss 
has been estimated at over $11 million. This 
permanent block to power expansion in the 
Hells Canyon area would intensify the al- 
ready predicted power shortage and serve 
to make power a high-cost commodity, 
thereby further hampering industrial 
development. 


MULTIPURPOSE DEVELOPMENT 


The somewhat more than a million acre- 
feet of water storage possible with the three- 
dam project would be insufficient as an aid 
to flood control. In contrast, the Hells 
Canyon Dam, since it could store over 4 
times this amount of water, is listed as 1 of 
the 5 major reservoirs projected under the 
yi flood control plan for the Columbia 

asin, 
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Opponents of the Hells Canyon project 
have argued that its vastly greater storage 
capacity would take more water from the 
Snake River than can be spared in view of 
the irrgiation necessary in southern Idaho. 
On this point the records of the United States 
Geological Survey show that there is enough 
water in the Snake River, in the driest years 
and after all irrigation diversion, to fill two 
reservoirs of the size proposed for Hells 
Canyon. 

Studies by independent experts confirm 
the position that there will be enough water 
in the Snake River to provide for all de- 
mands of irrigation and for the economical 
operation of Hells Canyon Dam as well. 
Further, Senate bill 1333 declares that all 
present and future irrigation rights on the 
Snake River are safeguarded in the Hells 
Canyon project, since storage will begin only 
after irrigation needs are met. Besides irri- 
gation, it is estimated that the reservoir at 
Hells Canyon, coordinated with other storage 
dams on the Columbia and the Snake Rivers, 
will make available in the Columbia Basin 
500 miles of low-cost water transportation, a 
boon to manufacturers and farmers. 


LONG RANGE ECONOMY 


Estimates by consulting engineer, John S. 
Cotton, place the outlay for the Federal 
Hells Canyon Dam at about $534 million, 
compared with approximately $340 million 
for the three-dam project. Mr. Cotton em- 
phasizes, however, that the lower cost of 
the three-dam scheme is more than offset by 
the permanent loss to the Northwest each 
year of 575,000 kilowatts of regular power 
with an annual value of $5.9 million. Judg- 
ing the two projects for economic feasibility, 
he approves the high dam because it as- 
sures full development of power resources. 

At the Hells Canyon Dam, the cost per 
kilowatt-year would be under $21 compared 
to almoc* $40 with the three-dam construc- 
tion. This big difference of $19 in rates 
would be a lasting barrier to extensive in- 
dustrial and irrigation development under 
the Idaho Power Co. plan. Factors help- 
ing to explain the lower rate for Hells Can- 
yon power are the superior engineering de- 
sign, more economical power loads, better 
pooling of power and long-range planning 
of transmission service. The oft-cited tax 
return of almost $10 million per year pre- 
dicted from the three-dam project appears 
small compared to the loss of tax revenue of 
413 times that amount on income and in- 
vestment from private enterprise which 
would be excluded from the area because 
of the high power rates. 

The low power rates under the Federal 
project, by promoting private investment and 
employment, assure payment within 50 years 
of the cost of Hells Canyon Dam plus inter- 
est. For similar reasons, other Federal dams 
in the Northwest such as Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee are years ahead on their pay- 
ment schedules, with an interest charge of 
5 percent and ample reserves in addition. 

Mindful of the long-range benefits at 
stake, the issue of Hells Canyon should be 
judged on the basis of whether public au- 
thority or a private power concern can bet- 
ter serve the country’s interest here. - In- 
cluded in that broad consideration are the 
many private utility companies themselves, 
whose low-head dams stand to gain from 
falling water which would be sent them from 
the reservoir at Hells Canyon. For private 
enterprise in general, it should not be for- 
gotten that Grand Coulee, a public project 
comparable to the Hells Canyon Dam, has 
done more to encourage expansion of pri- 
vate industry than numbers of small, single- 
purpose dams privately owned. 

Key questions posed about the whole is- 
sue of Hells Canyon are whether there shall 
be maximum or merely fractional develop- 
ment of our water resources; whether the 
recommendations in the exhaustive No. 308 
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report on the Columbia Basin brought out 
by the Corps of Army Engineers after years 
of research shall be followed or scrapped; 
whether the Pacific Northwest is to expand 
economically with low-cost power or be ham- 
strung industrially because of the high 
price of kilowatts. 

Much more is in question than just Hells 
Canyon itself. If this power source fails of 
realization, a number of other dams pro- 
jected in the Columbia Basin may face con- 
gressional rejection because their economic 
feasibility depends on coordination with 
Hells Canyon. In a larger sense the na- 
tional conservation policy first set forth over 
50 pears ago is facing serious danger. In- 
valuable power sites throughout the Nation, 
which have long been under public protec- 
tion as part of the Federal conservation pro- 
gram, may become easy prizes for private ex- 
ploitation at public expense. 

Should the Federal Power Commission rule 
in favor of the three-dam project it would 
be tantamount to discarding the historic 
principle laid down by Theodore Roosevelt, 
and later made part of the Federal Power 
Act. This states that for successful develop- 
ment of our waterways we should follow a 
general plan prepared by the best experts 
in the field and providing for every poten- 
tial use of a river. Congress could still set 
aside an FPC ruling for the three-dam proj- 
ect by directly authorizing construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam. In the same legisla- 
tion it could, for future guidance of the 
Commission, reaffirm in even more emphatic 
language what is meant by a full and com- 
prehensive development of water resources. 


France Puts Empire First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The present 
French Government is pursuing a course 
of colonialism in north Africa. Its first 
concern is France's national interest in 
that area. 


The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial 


-on June 10, puts the proposition quite 


clearly and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the editorial: 
France Puts EMPIRE FIRST 


The Council of the Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has decided to acquiesce by silence 
in French withdrawal of one of its few re- 
maining active divisions from the NATO ju- 
risdiction in Europe. This division, the 2d 
Infantry, plus reinforcing motorized elements 
of the 3d Division, is being sent to Algeria 
to hold down the restive colonial population. 

Although the French contribution to 
NATO in Europe was supposed to be 14!4 di- 
visions, the number already was down to 5, 
2 others having been sent to north Africa 
within the year. With the withdrawal of the 
latest division, France leaves NATO with only 
4 of her pledged divisions—two-thirds of the 
strength of America’s contribution of 6 dl- 
visions. 

Inasmuch as the United States is not 4 
European power, has no tangible interests 
on that Continent, and is herself not ex 
to any enemy continental advance, the in- 
difference of the French to the supposed 
Soviet menace suggests 1 of 2 things: Either 
the United States scriously overrates this 
alleged menace, or it is taking upon itself 
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a disproportionate burden in protecting its 
European allies. 

France is adjudged the first continental 
power among the NATO allies. Can anyone 
rationally defend an arrangement whcreby 
that country can ditch its responsibilities 
and put the task upon us? Yet the French 
have never ceased to exact promises that 
the United States would maintain its pres- 
ent troop strength in Europe, as if it were 
wholly our responsibility to stand against 
attack, while our principal ally on the scene 
feels free to cut down her commitments. 

The French reduction of European troop 
strength is in accord with Premier Faure’s 
assertion that France’s obligations to the 
Atlantic alliance cannot be permitted to in- 
terfere with the reestablishment of order in 
Algeria. This statement was a repetition of 
the French principle that none of France's 
forces is permanently committed to Euro- 
pean defense and that her overseas territories 
have first call on her soldiers. 

The French maintain this position al- 
though a provision of allied agreements states 
that forces under the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe shall not be redeployed or 
used operationally “within that area” with- 
out his consent, subject to the political guid- 
ance of the NATO council. The French 
choose to interpret the phrase “within that 
area” to mean-Europe alone, although the At- 
lantic pact covers North Africa as well. 

France is thus pursuing a course which 
seems to her to serve her national interest 
best. If the United States were to govern 
itself by this same motive, would we main- 
tain six divisions in Europe? Would we not, 
instead, say that America’s vital interests are 
within the limits of the North American 
- Continent, and that our troops would serve 
us best if they were here? Every working 
internationalist would, of course, condemn 
this as a narrow parochial view, but it is 
Singular that the same people have never a 
word to say when another country makes 
mock of its firm commitments to us and its 
other allies, 


The Tax on the American Tourist Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in El Mundo, Habana, 
Cuba, May 27, 1955, discussing the dis- 
criminatory excise tax the United States 
Still imposes upon travel to the Carib- 
bean and Central American countries. 
Although the editorial refers to a bill I 
introduced on the matter, a number of 
My colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
both in the House and in the Senate, 
have noted this discrimination and have 
introduced similar bills. I am quite 
hopeful that this discriminatory feature 
in our relations with the Caribbean and 
Central American countries will be 
Promptly removed. It should have been 
Temoved a long time ago. 

The editorial follows: 

[Translation of editorial from El Mundo, 

Habana, Cuba, May 27, 1955] 

THE Tax ON THE AMERICAN TOURIST TRADE 
In the month of October 1941 the United 
tates created a tax on fares which had as its 

Pp to remove the congestion of the 

transportation services by increasing the 

Costs of trips of a tourist nature. That tax 
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was removed for the countries of Europe 
and South America in the year 1947, through 
a revision of the law enacted for the purpose 
of channeling American tourist trade to 
them, favoring them with the flow of money 
which implicitly accompanies a flow of 
tourists. As for Cuba, Mexico, Canada, Cen- 
tral America, and the other countries of the 
Caribbean area, the tax continues in effect. 

It involves, naturally, an economic dis- 
crimination which, in respect to Cuba, does 
not correspond to the treatment and facil- 
ities given to Cubans who desire to spend 
vacations in the United States. Although 
the flow of American tourists to Cuba is tra- 
ditional, that flow, until recently in one di- 
rection, is now compensated by the increas- 
ing arrivals of Cubans who desire to come in 
the ports of Florida. Without the necessity 
of referring to statistics, we may affirm that 
none of the European or South American 
countries which benefit from the exemption 
of the tax on fares sends to the American 
coasts so many tourists as those which an- 
nually go from Cuba to Miami. 

Because of the injustice involved in the 
maintenance of said tax, United States Rep- 
resentative THomas B. CURTIS has presented 
a bill to the Congress to modify the law on 
transportation tax which would exempt pas- 
sengers going to Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, and the other countries of the 
Caribbean area of the obligation of paying 
the 10 percent extra charge on their fares, 
This project counts on the support of various 
departments of the American Government 
and of private organizations, national and 
international, as well as the carriers which 
sustain regular service to the countries af- 
fected. 

It does not concern us to expound argu- 
ments related to the fiscal nature of the tax. 
Aside from the inequality which, by its dis- 
criminatory nature, constitutes an injustice 
in the treatment which is given to a neigh- 
bor country, we ought to point out that it 
inflicts on us serious economic detriment, 
since there can be no doubt that the in- 
creased tax on fares to Cuba discourages a 
large part of the tourists who plan to visit us. 
To a large extent the American airlines which 
maintain regular air routes between the 
United States and Cuba also share in these 
losses. 

For these reasons, we believe that diplo- 
matic channels should be utilized to bring 
to the attention of the Washington Govern- 
ment the desirability of repealing this dis- 
criminatory tax. First and last, it is the pol- 
icy of the United States, declared repeatedly 
by the present President, and other officers 
of the Government, to promote inter-Ameri- 
can tourist ties, not only as a means of 
strengthening the monetary reserves of the 
countries lacking in dollars, but also to con- 
solidate the chains of friendship through 
mutual acquaintance and frequent contact 
among the peoples of the Americas. 

Touristism is, without a doubt, an excel- 
lent means of dissipating misunderstand- 
ings and cementing friendship. In place of 
creating difficulties to trips, the opposite 
should be done, and such trips should be 
within reach of the most modest budgets. 


Diminishing Returns To Diminishing 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as the son 
of a farmer who spent some 35 years on 
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the farm to wind up with net assets of 
less than $1,500 for all of those years of 
toil and sweat, I naturally have some 
understanding of an concern for the 
plight in which the producer of our food 
and fiber now finds himself. And cer- 
tainly with that background I have a 
minimum of patience with that segment 
of the consuming public who feel that 
the producers of dairy products are get- 
ting more than their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. To talk of “milk at 12 
cents a quart” is to ignore the basic 
economics of the situation and certainly 
overlooks the fact that the 10-cent drop 
in overall farm prices has almost all 
gone to meet additional labor demands 
in the processing of foodstuffs. 

The present unholy alliance between 
certain congressional and labor leaders 
is born of political expediency and is 
predicated on a program of subsidies to 
be paid out by taxpayers so that farm 
income can be kept up, labor’s “take” 
increased, and consumer prices lowered. 
The over-weaning ambitions of certain 
labor demagogues can lead us to situa- 
tion comparable to that in which Russia 
presently finds herself; namely, in build- 
ing labor’s political machine at the ex- 
pense of the farmer or by placing him 
in a bureaucratic straitjacket we may 
well find that we have destroyed the last 
segment of our free-enterprise system 
and in that process have likewise de- 
stroyed the source of the food we eat 
and the clothes we wear. 

Included with these remarks is an edi- 
torial by Beatty H. Dimit, the editor in 
chief of the Pennsylvania Grange News, 
who, in my opinion, speaks for Pennsyl- 
vania’s farmers and who sounds a warn- 
ing to those who fail to realize that the 
domination of agriculture by labor can, 
only end to the disadvantage of both. 
Mr. Dimit’s article follows and is worthy 
of your attention: 

Is THIS HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

A misleading but significant article under 
the caption “Milk 12 Cents a Quart—Why 
Not in Your Town?” appeared in Collier's 
magazine of April 29. Misleading, because, 
while it recites some wholesome truths as 
to unwarranted official interferences, inde- 
fensible sanitary regulations, uneconomical 
labor practices, etc., yet it leaves the unwar- 
ranted inference that the producers are get- 
ting too much for milk and the dairy indus- 
try is getting more than the product is worth, 
Any such indictment is far from the truth. 
The average dairyman on a family-sized farm 
must invest from $25,000 to $40,000; have 
the equivalent of several years technical 
training; and must be on the job every day 
of the year since his cows must be fed and 
milked regardless of Sundays, holidays, rain 
or shine, winter or summer. In return, if 
he makes as good a net wage as the average 
milk-truck driver with no capital invested, 
he is fortunate. The inference that milk 
can be produced, processed, transported, and 
delivered to big city markets for 12 cents 
per quart could only be possible if the farmer 
received a much lower price; less than the 
cost of production. Unnoted by most urban 
readers is the part played in the fina) price 
to the consumer of the industrial wages, 
fees, fringe benefits, and labor-union restric- 
tions supported by minimum-wage hours, 
the Wagner Act, and other governmental- 
imposed regulations. 

But while the article with its truths, half- 
truths, and inferences is misleading, yet it — 
is significant. It reveals the typical urban 
consumer reaction working for and demand- 
ing lower food prices. The urban population 
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in our large cities is always for a lower cost 
of living. In part, at least, and perhaps in 
large measure, this accounts for the interest 
of labor-union leaders in agricultural subsi- 
dies and their backing of Government price 
fixing of farm products. This article then 
voices a demand on the part of the con- 
' suming nonfarming population which now 
outnumbers our farmers 8 to 1. It may 
well be a handwriting on the wall for agri- 
culture. It should reveal the disaster in 
the long run which will overtake the farmer 
if he relies on governmental rulings and sub- 
sidies in a society where urban consumers 
far outnumber him and in which his political 
influence is steadily waning. 


Hoover Commission Reports Draw Strong 
Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. J. W. Koski, 
general manager of the Central Cooper- 
ative Wholesale. Mr. Koski’s letter ex- 
presses the opposition of his association 
to certain recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

I have found that many of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations do not 
find favor with people in the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. I am also opposed 
to many of the recommendations. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Koski’s 
letter, which I recommend to my col- 
leagues for their study: 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
Superior, Wis., June 3, 1955, 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Representative from Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. JOHNSON: You are familiar with 
the Hoover Commission report relative to 
reducing the costs of Government. Many of 
the sections of this report no doubt have 
a great deal of merit and should be seriously 
studied. 

There is one section of the report, how- 
ever, which we feel takes a shortsighted view 
and we also feel is not in the best interests 
of the economy of our country. We wish 
to bring this section to your attention as 
we feel very strongly that adoption of some 
of these provisions would be very detrimen- 
tal, and we hope that you will concur with 
this view. 

The section we have reference to is in re- 
gard to lending agencies. The report advo- 
cates abolition or crippling of the lending 
agencies set up over the years to aid agri- 
culture, cooperatives, small business and vet- 
erans. 

Certain groups are conducting intense 
propaganda to create public pressure toward 
the possible adoption of this crippling leg- 
islation. For instance, we refer you to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce’s pub- 
lication, Taxpayer’s Dollar, special issue No. 
1, May 1955. 

We protest vigorously the Hoover Com- 
mission blows at the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the banks for cooperatives, 
Farmers Home Administration, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, the 
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Veterans’ Administration, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Revolving Fund, and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, as unwarranted and ex- 
tremely shortsighted. 

Government aid to business and industry 
through special tax writeoffs, tariff protec- 
tion, and numerous other aids and subsidies 
has long been accepted and workable prin- 
ciple with regard to the role of Government 
in these fields. 

It can hardly be argued even by the most 
vociferous enemies of democratically owned 
and controlled people’s enterprises, such as 
the REA’s, which truly are private enter- 
prise in its highest form, that these organ- 
izations have not been highly beneficial to 
the development and growth of our coun- 
try, and the perpetuation of the American 
principle of mutual self-help. 

We believe that you will agree that the 
organizations mentioned above have become 
an established and necessary part of our 
American system, and to destroy them would 
be an extremely shortsighted and harmful 
act. As an organization of 75,000 consumer 
and farm families, operating in the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, North 
and South Dakota, we urge you to leave no 
stone unturned to help defeat the above- 
mentioned proposals of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

Respectfully yours, 
CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
J. W. KosKI, General Manager, 


Self-Interest on the Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
representatives from southern Califor- 
nia have taken occasion this week to ac- 
cuse me of injecting emotionalism into 
the fight by the four States of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming for a 
project which will permit them to use 
their share of the Colorado River water. 

Evidence presented to the House In- 
terior Committee clearly shows that this 
water is now running to waste at the rate 
of 4 million acre-feet per year in the 
Pacific Ocean. The only use to which it 
is now being put is to furnish firm power 
at dump power rates to industries in the 
Los Angeles area. In effect, some 3 mil- 
lion residents of the Nation’s richest un- 
developed area are being attacked for 
daring to question why their most pre- 
cious resource—water—is to be given 
away to subsidize the power bills of a 
few fortunate Los Angeles industries. 


We in the upper basin States are not 
jealous of the fact that southern Califor- 
nia now supports 6 million residents. 
We supported the multipulpose proj- 
ects, such as Hoover Dam, Davis Dam, 
and the All-American Canal. These 
projects have made the phenomenal 
growth of southern California possible. 
We are not jealous of this growth. But 
I, for one, resent the fact that their prop- 
agandists are spending hundreds of 
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thousands of dollars to flood this coun- 
try with false and misleading statements 
as to the cost and feasibility of the upper 
Colorado storage project. We need this 
project to permit our States to share in 
this growth. 


I am submitting for the RECORD an 
editorial that appeared May 31, 1955, in 
the Salt Lake Deseret News-Telegram. 
I hope Members will give it their close 
study: 

SELF-INTEREST ON THE COLORADO 


A short press dispatch from Los Angeles 
recently brought word that 6 million resi- 
dents of southern California had expressed— 
through their “civic representatives’—strong 
opposition both to the Colorado River storage 
project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Now 6 million is a sizable group of hu- 
manity and at first glance anyone is apt to 
give their expressed opinion a lot of weight. 
More thoughtful analysis, however, puts 
aside mere weight of numbers until the rea- 
sons for any expression of opinion have been 
examined. Six million Russians expressing 
their belief in communism, for example, 
would not carry much weight with any be- 
liever in democracy. And a close examina- 
tion of the reasons these 6 million southern 
Californians oppose the two big reclamation 
projects fails to turn up a much better 
foundation in logic than the Russians’ belief 
in communism. 

The “reason” stated in the press dispatch 
is that the Colorado and Fryingpan proj- 
ects would “threaten to curtail their area's 
supply of Colorado River water.” To anyone 
who has studied the situation, this is no 
reason at all. It is merely an attempt to 
make the American public swallow a big 
falsehood by stating it as a fact, without any 
attempt to give proof, 

If every unit of the Colorado project pro- 
posed for initial-phase construction were 
built, the upper basin States would still be 
3% million acre-feet a year short of their 
share of Colorado River water under terms 
of the 1922 compact. Californians, when 
backed into a corner, will admit—they can- 
not do otherwise—that the upper basin’'s 
annual use of 4 million of their alloted T 
million acre-feet of water is no threat to the 
lower basin’s share of the river water. But, 
they now argue, if the upper basin filled its 
storage reservoirs (using its own share of 
Colorado water to do so), it would “hold 
back for 20 or 30 years” water which would 
otherwise flow down through the lower basin. 
This, by some unexplainable quirk of Cali- 
fornia logic, is supposed to be unfair. 

The real reasons for California's position 
are obvious. First of all, filling the upper- 
basin reservoirs would keep a lot of now- 
surplus water from running down through 
the lower basin and on to waste into the 
ocean. This water is now generating power 
at Hoover Dam, power which is sold. to 
southern California industry at extremely 
low “junk” (surplus) power rates. If the 
upper-basin dams were filling, sufficient 
water would continue to flow to the lower 
basin to fill Hoover Dam’s firm power com- 
mitments, but the Los Angeles area would 
lose some of the surplus power—which under 
present conditions is actually firm power 
sold at junk rates. 

Secondly, some Galifornians think that if 
they can postpone upper basin development 
long enough, they can get the 1922 Colorado 
River compact set aside and get most or all 
of the upper basin’s share of water, along 
with their own. 

The same technique of self-interest dis- 
guised by specious logic was attempted by 
Representative CHESTER HOLIFIELp in a speech 
in the House of Representatives last week- 
He entered in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an 
impressive list of organizations who were ON 
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record as opposed to the Colorado project. 
The list's impressiveness shrank considerably 
when it was seen that about 95 percent of 
the listed organizations were located in 
southern California. 

Representative WILLIAM A. Dawson did a 
thorough job of replying to Mr. HOLIFIELD. 
We can only hope that the rest of the Mem- 
bers of the House took the time to study 
both Mr. Houirretp's and Mr. Dawson's pres- 
entations and to draw the obvious logical 
conclusions. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the National Prospector’s Ga- 
zette, Bellftower, Calif., October 1954, 
entitled “God’s Country and Bad Kids,” 
by Karl von Mueller. 


I believe I can say, with assurance, 
that every Member of this House is in- 
terested in and would like to assist in 
every way possible in combating the 
ever-growing problem of how to cope 
with and control juvenile delinquency 
in our country. Our future citizens of 
tomorrow need help today. It is with 
this in mind that I call to your at- 
tention an interesting and constructive 
article sent to me by a constituent, Mr. 
T. Vanides, of Culver City, Calif., which 
advocates certain solutions—some origi- 
nal and others tried. I hope my col- 
leagues will find it of value. 

The article follows: ` 

Gop's COUNTRY AND Bap K 
(By Karl von Mueller) 


As you read this, at various places in this 
old world of ours, at least 1,000 parents are 
going to, attending, or returning from juve- 
Nile courts. They are doing this because 
One or more of their children haye become 
involved in the toils of law. 

These kids have become involved probably 
because their parents could not take the 
time to provide the love, care, and attention 
that every growing child needs. It is true 
that a very few children appear to be incor- 
rigible from birth. The balance can attribute 
their troubles directly to parental ignorance, 
disregard, or passive disinterest. 

This article is not intended to be a sermon, 
80 read on as it contains some very interest- 
ing facts and food for thought. 

While I know there are those who will 
dispute this statement, I still go on record 
&s believing that there is not a more interest- 
ing, intriguing, and a more wholesome hobby 
than the study of geology and active par- 
ticipation in its various phases. 


Show me a boy who does not revel and 
thrill in anticipation of an overnight rock- 
hunting or prospecting trip to the mountains 
or desert, and I will show you a boy who is 
Sick in mind or body. Show me a boy who 
does not get a great deal of satisfaction and 
Bratification from grinding and polishing 
cabochon and I will show you a boy who has 
Missed one of life’s most interesting hobbies. 

Ow me a boy who has not dreamed of the 
mountains, the desert, the plains, or the sea, 
and I will show you a boy who is lost. 
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Every normal boy loves the out-of-doors, 
and his happiest, healthiest hours are those 
spent in the fields beyond the noise and 
smell of the city. You readers who live in 
the smaller towns and rural areas see a daily 
parade of happy, healthy, active children. 
On the other hand, the city dwellers’ most 
convincing evidence of the effect of good, 
clean air and exercise is the changes which 
have taken place in the neighborhood kids 
who have had the opportunity of attending 
summer camps, scout encampments, or vaca- 
tions’ in the rural areas. 

Since juvenile delinquency is most usually 
a problem of the city dweller and police, this 
is a good time for parents of children ap- 
proaching or in their ’teens to take inventory 
and determine if they are giving their chil- 
dren the attention and guidance that com- 
monsense and morality dictates. A few of 
the facts to which our reformatories and 
honor farms attest are: (1) plenty of spend- 
ing money does not guarantee good behavior 
in children, (2) a home with absent parents 
does absolutely nothing to assure proper con- 
duct of children, (3) a family with busy par- 
ents certainly does not have the parental 
respect of the children, (4) parents who 
ignore or fail to participate in the interests 
and activities of their childen overlook and 
miss some of the most pleasurable joys of 
parenthood, (5) parents who associate with 
their children only at mealtime quite often 
are forced to part with them in court. 

All of this means just one thing: enjoy 
your children, get acquainted with them, and 
share your hobbies and interests with them. 

Fortunately, it is no secret that all of the 
finest hobbies and interests are directly as- 
sociated with nature. Camping, hunting, 
fishing, skiing, skating, boating, rock hunt- 
ing, and prospecting (to name a few) all 
require the closest association with nature. 
Some years ago there was a popular say- 
ing that went like this: A boy who goes 
fishing never gets in trouble. So true was 
this statement that many of our most emin- 
ent jurists saw fit to mention this fact in 
their books. 

Today this same adage may be applied to 
the rockhound and pebble pup. While I 
realize there may be instances of which I 
have no knowledge, I have never heard of 
a single instance where a boy who became 
interested in the lapidary or prospecting field 
has ever run afoul of the law. 

Civic-minded people, police authorities, 
and conscientious parents will do well to 
consider the organization of a rock and 
mineral club in their community as a fault- 
less means of keeping young minds and 
bodies busy. Usually a local science teacher, 
or some citizen well versed in geology, can 
lead the discussions at the first few meet- 
ings or until the members have elected their 
officers and are making headway on their 
own. Regular club meetings at 2-week or 
monthly intervals are desirable and it will 
be found that the members will devote a 
greater portion of their spare time in col- 
lecting and preparing mineral specimens and 
also in studying further the rocks and min- 
erals to be found in the vicinity. 

Local libraries can be urged to make suit- 
able books available to members. When this 
interest is shown, many libraries have been 
known to petition the Representative or 
Senator for a complete set of Federal publi- 
cations on mining, geology, and the lapi- 
dary field for the library shelves. 

Meeting places are usually quite easy to 
arrange. Different junior clubs are using 
different types of meeting places. Rooms 
in city, county, or State buildings; meeting 
rooms in churches; rooms in schools; and 
even hangars at airports are being used. In 


other instances, some businessmen are al- - 


lowing clubs to use back rooms or base- 
ments in store or office buildings, and even 
radio stations are permitting the use of their 
auditoriums for meeting places. 
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There are many junior clubs located in the 
Western United States which restrict their 
membership to children under 18 or 16 years 
of age. When clubs are being organized in 
communities where there has not been much 
interest in this field, it is often advisable 
to organize the clubs so that both children 
and adults can belong and participate in 
club activities. When enough kids are reg- 
ularly attending meetings, they can be per- 
mitted to form their own group. 

One thing about the junior clubs: let 
them elect their own officers and govern their 
own clubs. Adult guidance in the form of 
2 or 3 counselors who attend each meet- 
ing is necessary, but let the youngsters 
govern themselves and conduct themselves 
in a businesslike fashion. Too much adult 
supervision has wrecked several junior clubs, 
so let them handle their own business. Of 
course, mischief and vandalism should not 
be allowed. The best punishment is suspen- 
sion of an offending member for so many 
mectings or for a field trip or two. 

Field trips are a tonic to every club and are 
easily arranged. A letter addressed to the 
chief of your State bureau of mines or de- 
partment of natural resources will usually 
bring abundant information on nearby rock 
or mineral sites and what may be found 
there. If you do not know the agency to be 
addressed, a letter addressed to the Governor 
of the State will usually be directed to the 
proper bureau or official for action and in- 
formation. n 

Field trips not only often result in valu- 
able additions to mineral collections but they 
also contribute greatly to the knowledge of 
the mineral resources of the State or area. 
Not only this, but everyone always has a 
great time on every field trip. Overnight 
trips where everyone roughs it by cooking 
over an open fire and sleeping under the 
stars are always a thrill to everyone. 

Tenderfeet on their first trip out generally 
are plagued by fears of snakes, lizards, coy- 
otes, and a number of other things, but the 
first night is the worst for them, and after 
that they usually really enjoy the activity, 
the food, and even the washing with cold 
water on the cool, crisp mornings. 

These fears are perfectly normal in both 
“kids” and adults on their first few trips out, 
but as these fears subside a genuine interest 
in nature arises. r 

Looking at this juvenile problem from a 
purely economic point of view, it does not 
take a mental giant to reason that it is much 
cheaper to invest a few dollars in lapidary or 
camping equipment than in attorney fees 
and court costs. Going a little further than 
this, there is absolutely no embarrassment 
involved in being active in the lapidary 
hobby. $ 

It was my honor and pleasure this sum- 
mer to visit the California Sheriffs Conven- 
tion while it was in session in Los Angeles. 
I met and talked with a number of police 
officers and not a single one could recall a 
case of a rockhound getting in serious 
trouble. One sheriff could recall several 
cases of adult rock hounds causing trouble 
on private property, but other than this the 
slate was clean for the rock hounds. Nearly 
all officers expressed a wish and desire that 
more juveniles, as well as adults, could be- 
come interested in this fascinating hobby. 

All of this adds up to one thing: the rock- 
hound, the amateur geologist, and the pros- 
pector has too many interests and activities 
to permit him to take time to get into 
trouble. So, if you have boys in your fam- 
ily, in your community, or in your town 
who are inclined to mischief or who may 
possibly be problems, get them to join your 
local gem and mineral club and if you do not 
have such an organization you can help 
them get one organized. You will find that 
many of your elected officials, civic clubs, 
and citizens will be most helpful in this en- 
terprise. ‘The Gazette will offer all possible 
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assistance to those interested in forming 
local societies and inquiries should be di- 
rected to the magazine, 

With juvenile delinquency now at a shock- 
ing all-time high, the lapidary field offers a 
very interesting and attractive outlet for 
young minds and provides tangible results in 
the form of rings, pendants, bookends, lamp 
bases, and hundreds of other items which 
can be worn as jewelry or display to beautify 
the home or office. In addition to this, the 
annual shows offer a means of publicly dis- 
playing the hobbyists’ products. 

It is a wonderful hobby and you are urged 
to enlist your children, as well as those of 
your neighbors and friends, in its interesting 
activities, 


European Wheat Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a paper entitled “European 
Wheat Requirements,” which was pre- 
sented by Dr. John A. Shellenberger at 
the Hutchinson meeting of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association on May 
27. Dr. Shellenberger is head of the 
flour and feed milling industries depart- 
ment of Kansas State College. He is 
also a consultant to the Grain Division of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service in con- 
nection with the world wheat quality 
survey. 

I believe that Dr. Shellenberger, in 
the presentation of his paper, discusses 
some matters which are very important 
to the wheat-producing sections of the 
country, not only in my State, but in 
other States. He has sought to point out 
ways to deliver better wheat than we 
have been supplying for some of the 
export shipments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire who 
this gentleman is? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. He is the head of 
the flour and feed milling industries 
department of Kansas State Agricultural 
College. He has made a considerable 
study of wheat. He is also a consultant 
to the grain division of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, in connection with 
the world wheat quality survey. 

Mr. LANGER. Is he an expert on soft 
wheat, or hard wheat? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, He is an expert on 
all kinds of wheat. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that if he will 
check up on the article which I am pre- 
senting for the Recorp, he will find it 
informative and productive of the devel- 
opment of a better quality of wheat for 
general use over the country. I heartily 
commend the article to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 
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There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPEAN WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 
(By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger) 


The feeling seems to prevail among wheat 
growers that surplus wheat, regardless of 
quality, can be sold in foreign countries, 
particularly in Europe, if only a sufficient 
effort is made to create the market. That 
this is not true sometimes comes as a shock 
to the American farmer. It is often not 
realized that two wars in Europe within 
the span of a lifetime have brought about 
many profound changes in the thinking of 
people and in the policies of the governments 
of European nations. Having suffered 
through food privations as a result of war, 
the peoples and their governments have de- 
veloped strong nationalistic tendencies to 
be as self-sufficient in food as the agricul- 
tural economy of the country will permit. 
This policy has been implemented by high- 
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price supports for agricultural products, 
especially wheat. Several European coun- 
tries encourage the growing of wheat with 
support prices higher than these in the 
United States. In fact more than 96 percent 
of the world’s wheat crop today is produced 
and marketed under price supports or other 
forms of official incentive to grow more 
wheat. : 

A fact we must learn to accept is that 
governments encouraging the growing of 
wheat, plus favorable weather, has changed 
profoundly the older concepts. regarding 
potentialities in Europe for the marketing of 
wheat. The situation can be illustrated 
effectively by comparing the 5-year average 
wheat production in several countries dur- 
ing the period 1935-39 with the 5-year period 
from 1945-49. France, Germany, and Sweden 
all produced much less wheat during the 
period 1945-49 than during the period 1935- 
39 but Switzerland increased production 
slightly. The specific increases are shown 
in this table: 


Wheat production 


Wranea=<- 235.65. 305-e 
Germany (Western) 
Sweden -2- 2.0 slacks 


However, the 1954 wheat harvest in France 
was 62 percent above the average production 
for the 5-year period 1945-49; for Germany 
the same comparison-shows an increase of 
57 percent; Sweden 63 percent, and Switzer- 
land 20 percent. It becomes obvious that 
Europe is not dependent to the same extent 
as previously upon the importation of wheat. 
Thus market potentialities have been re- 
duced. But most of the wheat produced in 
Europe is soft wheat; therefore, there con- 
tinues to be a market for strong type wheats. 

There are two important aspects in the 
European market for wheat that need to be 
reemphasized, first, the large increase in the 
production of wheat and, second, the need 
for the importation of strong wheats to blend 
with the locally grown wheats to produce 
satisfactory flour for bread production. 
Thus there is a market for United States 
wheat, if the price is right and the quality 
satisfactory. It is in regard to the quality 
of our wheat exports that your special atten- 
tion is directed. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through its Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice has worked hard to develop markets for 
wheat in foreign countries. To be com- 
petitive in a market it is essential, among 
other things, to know the caliber of your 
competition with respect to price and the 
quality of the merchandise. To obtain fac- 
tual information on the quality of wheat 
imported into northern European countries 
the Foreign Agricultural Service has ar- 
ranged to obtain samples from cargoes of 
wheat as the ships arrive at the ports and 
for the determination in the United States 
of the complete grading, chemical analysis, 
baking, and physical dough determinations 
of the samples. I have had the pleasure of 
being associated with this project and I 
thought you might like to have some advance 
information on the tests being performed 
and the results obtained. It is expected 
that approximately 136 samples will be re- 
ceived from various importing countries dur- 
ing the sampling period extending through 
the months of February, March, and April of 
this year. The evaluation work on the sam- 
ples will be completed by June 30 and full 
details will be available later from the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, USDA. 

It is common knowledge that dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed in Europe with the 


Average, Average, 


1935-39 1945-49 1954 Increaso 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Percent 
286, 505, 000 238, 200, 000 386, 500, 000 2 
92, 400, 000 67, 420,000 | 105, 600, 000 57 
Ay 25, 351, 000 23, 222, 000 37, 870, 000 63 
s 6, 050, 000 7, 800, 000 9, 370, 000 20 


quality of some of the wheat shipments 
originating from the United States. Usually 
the grain trade rates Canadian and Argen- 
tine wheats as being stronger and more sat- 
isfactory than shipments from the United 
States. The opinion prevails, in some quar- 
ters of Europe, that only the poorer. quality 
wheats are delivered to port terminals for 
export. It is therefore important to learn 
what quality of wheat is reaching Europe 
from the United States and how these ship- 
ments compare in quality with cargoes from 
other countries. 

Foreign buyers of United States wheats 
often complain that our system of grain 
grades and standards is inadequate or mis- 
leading insofar as describing the milling and 
baking quality to be expected from wheat 
of a particular grade and market class. 
FAS has prepared material for our agricul- 
tural attachés which explains the signifi- 
cance of our grain standards. Unfortu- 
nately for us, the only other important 
wheat exporter using numerical grades is 
Canada. The coincidence of wheat of com- 
paratively uniform baking value, and some- 
what more rigorous grade specifications for 
damage and foreign material, makes a Cana- 
dian No. 1 or No. 2 an appreciably more 
valuable wheat than our No. 1 or No. 2. The 
Canadians enjoy another advantage in that 
the average protein of their exportable sur- 
plus will range between 12 and 13 percent, 
whereas a special contract specification is 
required to insure the delivery of such pro- 
tein wheat from the United States. 


Our system of official grades, on the other 
hand, is much more informative to a buyer 
than is the system of f. a. s, deliveries under 
which much of the European imports are. 
purchased. In countries that do not have 
a grading system, admixtures of Durum with 
White and Hard and Soft Winter wheats 
are often encountered as well as high 
amounts of shrunken or broken kernels, for- 
eign seeds, and also stones. 

The application of our grading system to 
some of the wheat shipments arriving in 
Europe from other countries would be an 
improvement because the grading and classi- 
fication of the wheat would provide much 
helpful information regarding the character- 
istics of the shipment prior to its arrival. 
Thus the situation prevails whereby the 
application of our grading system helps our 
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Nation to deliver better wheat than that 
which originates from some other exporting 
countries. But our system is not functioning 
as effectively as would be desirable for the 
delivery of wheat of a quality competitive 
with that which is being delivered by other 
exporters, particularly Canada. 

The majority of the wheat shipments from 
the United States arriving in the Northern 
European countries during the period Feb- 
ruary-April 1955 graded Soft Red Winter. 
Comparing the hard wheat shipments from 
the United States which graded Dark hard 
or Hard Winter or Dark Northern or North- 
ern Spring with the wheat shipments from 
some of the other exporters, it is under- 
standable why our hard wheats are not in 
greater demand. We are supplying, on the 
average, hard wheats of slightly lower test 
weight and protein content than are obtain- 
able from some of the other exporting coun- 
tries. The flours from the United States 
wheats have a lower absorption and produce 
smaller loaf volumes than do the flours 
milled from important competing hard 
wheats. In other words, even the hard wheat 
shipments from the United States are sur- 
passed in strength and in desirability by the 
wheats delivered by some of the other ex- 
porters. 

A partial solution can be effected as a re- 
sult of the efforts of our foreign representa- 
tives to explain the quality characteristics of 
our market classes. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, about the need for improving the qual- 
ity of our bread wheat exports to Europe. 
We can take pride in the fact that we are 
supplying better wheat to Europe than that 
grown locally or delivered from some other 
countries, but generally the fact seems to be 
that wheat exported from the United States 
is less satisfactory for bread-making pur- 
poses than that obtainable elsewhere. 

A way must be found to deliver better 
wheat than we have been supplying for ex- 
port shipments, if we desire to meet the com- 
petition in Europe. Wheat production 
throughout Europe is on the increase. The 
wheat produced is predominantly soft and 
hence hard wheat is required to blend with 
it for the production of bread flour. 

Mechanization of the baking industry is 
on the increase in Europe. This trend will 
increase the requirements for stronger wheat. 
It is an inescapable fact that a means must 
be found whereby wheat of better quality is 
made available for export. This means that 
farmers must give more serious considera- 
tion than ever before to the strength char- 
acteristics of the wheat grown. It also means 
that every effort should be made by all seg- 
ments of the wheat industry, including Fed- 
eral and State agencies, to work collectively 
to develop and grow better wheat, to pre- 
vent the debasement of good wheat by ad- 
mixtures of poor quality wheat or foreign 
Material, and to segregate wheat on the 
basis of protein, variety, and baking quality 
considerations. 

There is no hungry Europe ready and 
willing to take ‘whatever quality wheat we 
may wish to dispose of and all indications 
are that the demands for strong, good qual- 
ity wheat will increase rather than decrease 
in the years ahead. 


Kremlin Changes the Signals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ariicle 
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written by Constantine Brown for the 
May 24 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star, entitled “Kremlin Changes the 
Signals.” My reason in asking for in- 
sertion of this article is that I consider 
it to be a very fine interpretation of cur- 
rent movements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in advance of the forthcoming 
meeting between representatives of the 
Major powers. Mr. Brown has been a 
student of government for many years, 
and I always find his articles informative 
and helpful. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


KREMLIN CHANGES THE SIGNALS—SOVIET PRESS 
BLASTS RULERS OF UNITED STATES FOR OP- 
POSING GERMAN NEUTRAL BELT 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Government experts on Soviet affairs are 
studying the new anti-American outbursts 
in the Soviet press, now that a meeting “at 
the summit” has been agreed on in principle, 
and are trying to guess what they mean. 

The Soviet press, it must be remembered, 
is not only government-controlled but is 
either party or government owned. And the 
party and the government are one and in- 
divisible. The Red newspapers and maga- 
zines reflect only the views of the Kremlin. 
They give advance notice of coming official 
moves. 

In Russia there are no such things as leaks 
to “friendly reporters” or “pipelines” as we 
have in the West. Soviet editors and “name” 
commentators are medium-echelon govern- 
ment officials. Reporters belong to the lower 
strata of the Soviet bureaucracy. Conse- 
quently editorials and articles in the Red 
publications are carefully read by Western 
Foreign Office employees because they indi- 
cate the political thinking of the men in the 
Kremlin. 

The Moscow newspapers blew up beyond all 
realities the good will displayed by the USSR 
in giving Austria a state treaty. And they 
hailed in friendly editorials the Western 
powers’ bid for a meeting between the Big 
Four heads of state. 

Now the Soviet papers, which are giving 
the signals on international affairs, have 
changed their tune. They are blasting the 
United States “rulers” and particularly their 
whipping boy, Secretary of State Dulles. 

The real reason behind the recent veno- 
mous attacks, according to official students 
of the Soviet moves, is our reported opposi- 
tion to the neutralization of West Germany. 

Contrary to what was generally believed, 
the Soviet gesture toward Austria was not 
spontaneous despite appearances. It had 
been discussed with the British and French 
representatives in Moscow since late last 
summer. While the Kremlin may not have 
spelled out that its objective is to create 
one or two neutral belts including an even- 
tually unified Germany, there are good rea- 
sons to believe that at least French Ambas- 
sador Joxe, a strong left-winger, knew a good 
deal about the Soviet intentions. 

There were reports here as far back as last 
January that Austria would be given her 
sovereignty on condition she accept complete 
neutrality. This was to serve as a pattern 
for the German people. Austria could never 
be anything but insignificant as a military 
power. She could contribute no more than, 
say, Denmark in the Western coalition. But 
the Kremlin decided to make the Danubian 
republic a symbol for Central Europe and 
particularly for Germany. The Austrian 
neutrality pledge, so eargerly given, was to 
be a pacemaker for Western Germany whose 
potential military might the U. S. S. R. re- 
portedly fears more than our nuclear weap- 
ons. 

It is difficult to say what the State Depart- 
ment and Mr. Dulles knew about the Krem- 
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lin’s game. In any event they decided to 
take no official notice of the Red antics. The 
administration accepted the Soviet decision 
at its face value and decided to use the Aus- 
trian treaty as an indication that the Krem- 
lin had undergone a change of heart in con- 
nection with the 8-year cold war. 

President Eisenhower regarded the Soviet 
decision diplomatically as one of the “deeds” 
he had demanded before agreeing to meet 
with the other three heads of state of the big 
powers. And when Britain and France, 
forced by domestic problems, pressed him to 
agree to this long-sought parley, he assented. 
A note was sent to Moscow inviting the Rus- 
sian rulers to a gathering and they in turn 
accepted tentatively. But immediately they 


_made known their views on the possibility of 


relaxing tension through creation of neutral 
belts. Also they told Germany that she 
could purchase her unity by following the 
example of Austria which incidentally has 
not been restricted by treaty as to the size 
of its military establishment. 

The Russians have informed the Bonn 
government that in exchange for neutrality— 
that is giving up its adherence to NATO— 
the reunited German republic would not be 
forced to confine its military strength to 
500,000 men as limited by the recent treaties 
with the West. The sky could be the limit, 
insofar as the U. S. S. R. was concerned, 
provided Germany broke away from its 
“Western entanglements.” 

Washington’s reaction was firm. It let 
the Foreign Offices of our allies and the 
U. S. S. R. Know that such a bargain was 
basically unacceptable. We are willing to 
talk over “neutral belts” on condition that 
the Soviets agree to evacuate their forces 
from all the satellite countries where they 
have large garrisons under one excuse or 
another, ` 


Is Russia Ahead? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Is Russia Ahead?” written by 
Mr. Richard England, and published in 
the Quincy Patriot Ledger, which has to 
do with the development of airpower. 
Mr. England has made a special study in 
this field. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is RUSSIA AHEAD? 

It is deeply disturbing to learn that the 
Soviet Air Force is rapidly reaching or has 
reached equality with the United States Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Woodbury M. Burgess, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for intelligence of the Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command said in a speech 
May 18, “The Russian Air Force is currently 
at least as good as ours, possibly better.” 

This is just one statement to that effect. 

Senator Sruart SyMINGTON, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under President Tru- 
man, has suggested right along that not only 
is the United States falling behind in the race 
for big bombers but is also losing ground to 
the Russians in the development of an inter- 
continental guided missile. 

General Burgess, too, is afraid “the Rus- 
sians are ahead of us in the effort to perfect 
the guided missile.” 
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Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, has also expressed grave concern 
over disclosures of new Soviet air strength. 
He has strongly hinted that the United States 
may need a bigger air force to maintain its 
lead over. Russia. 

This newspaper, of course, has no tried and 
tested method of evaluating statements like 
these. But until there is an official denial 
we must recognize their significance as dis- 
quieting dissents. 

Senator SYMINGTON takes as confirmation 
of his first view the Defense Department an- 
nouncement of May 13 disclosing that the 
Soviets apparently have matched the best 
American intercontinental bomber in pro- 
duction today. 

This is the B-52 jet stratofortress, which 
can fly to Russia and return. Its Soviet 
counterpart, of course, could fly to the 
United States and return. 

Reliable reports from Washington indicate 
that the United States Air Force will admit 
to having only 25 or 30 of these big bombers. 
Russia is believed to have 10, possibly 18 and 
perhaps more of the same type plane. 

Nor is this all. The Russian bomber (it’s 
called the type 37) requires only 4 jets while 
the American B-52 requires 8 jets to bring 
it up to peak performance. This indicates 
that the Soviets now have developed a jet 
engine which is twice as powerful as any 
operational American jet engine. 

To those of us living in metropolitan areas 
likely to be atomic and hydrogen bomb tar- 
get in any future war this is hardly comfort- 
ing news. It is the giant intercontinental 
bomber that gives the Soviets an ever present 
capability to attack our cities, the same way 
it gives us the capability of retaliating 
against Russian cities, 

While we are undoubtedly in a better re- 
taliatory position than the Russians, because 
of our overseas air bases, it begins to look 
as if we are falling behind in the tech-- 
nological race, as Senator SYMINGTON has 
maintained. 

President Eisenhower in his Wednesday 
press conference tried to throw cold water 
on any tendency to assume that we have 
presently lost this technological race. 

“I don’t know the exact number (of 
B-52’s)” he said, “but to say that we have 
lost in a twinkling all of this great tech- 
nical development and technical excellence 
as well as numbers in our total aircraft is 
just not true.” 

The President is the man who should 
know about these things, so we accept 
his word that we are. presently ahead of the 
Soviets. But as he admitted, we have gross- 
ly underestimated the Soviets in the past. 
There is no reason to believe they will not 
continue to forge ahead until they gain air 
superiority in the immediate future. 

Other disclosures support this assumption. 

Recently, the Boeing Co. announced that 
it had recently constructed its 1,000th B47 
medium jet bomber, our second best bomber. 
This is the fast but smaller plane able to 
fly to Russia and return, if it refuels en route. 

Thirty of the Russian counterpart of the 
B-47 bomber have been sighted. If we have 
seen 30 then there are undoubtedly many 
more. 

The Defense Department announcement 
lso admitted the Soviets have developed a 
turbo-prop bomber (perhaps for use in re- 
fueling other bombers) and an all weather 
jet fighter, incorporating radar and other 
electronic equipment. 

If the Soviets can put radar into a small 
fighter then it may easily have a radar net- 
work around its principal target areas—one 
just as good or better than ours. 

What are the implications here? 


We know that the Soviet Union is bending 
every effort to overtake and surpass the 
United States in the production of weapons 
of war, both in quantity and quality. It 
appears they are succeeding at least in the 
critical field of aircraft development. 
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We know the Soviets are turning out many 
more new scientists and engineers every year 
than the United States, though we believe 
we still have a slight edge. 

We know they have many more ground 
troops than we have. 

They have on the other hand embarked 
on an inexplicable peace propaganda cam- 
paign that looks like it may be the real thing. 
Their troops are to leave Austria under the 
new peace treaty. The supposition is that 
the Soviets might do the same in East Ger- 
many if the West offers a profitable enough 
deal. 

Is it at all possible that Soviet technology 
is becoming so far advanced that they are 
beginning to feel relatively more secure be- 
hind a wall of top-notch weapons and there- 
fore feel they can afford to surrnder some 
bits of territory that were unpleasant to hold 
anyway? 

There is credible evidence that the Presi- 
dent has permitted his Defense Department 
to be less than honest with the American 
people. The May 13 announcement, it seems 
fairly well established, was released hurriedly 
to head off Senator SYMINGTON who was go- 
ing to kick up a fuss on the Senate floor over 
this aircraft situation. 

One Senate subcommittee appears ready 
to start an investigation into the relative 
air strength between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. We would rather not 
have this happen. The Congress and the 
American people should be able to have full 
confidence in the administration, at least 
on such crucial matters as defense. 

But if the Eisenhower administration per- 
sists in begrudging the information that will 
enable the public to support a stronger de- 
fense program, then we are in favor of a 
Congressional investigation. 


Defense is something we can’t afford to 
monkey with. 


Mosca Seeks Another Yalta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence which he wrote for 
the May 24 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. This article entitled “Mos- 
cow Seeks Another Yalta,” is the work 
of a man who is an alert and highly 
qualified observer of international af- 
fairs, and I believe his comments are 
worth bringing before all the American 
people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moscow Seeks ANOTHER YALTA—INDIGNANT 
PRAVDA ACCUSES UNITED STATES OF INSIN-~ 
CERITY ON SUMMIT TALKS s 

(By David Lawrence) 

London, May 24.—Somebody got the Soviet 
Government's goat [ast week, and maybe it 
was Eisenhower or maybe it was Dulles. 
But the net result is an indignant editorial 
in Pravda, which is widely reprinted here 
this week, complaining that the American 
Government isn’t really sincere about the 
four-power conference at the summit be- 
cause presumably irrelevant questions are 


being raised by the United States for dis- 
cussion, 
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Thus, for instance, the Moscow editorial 
says it is absured to introduce the matter 
of restoring the old regimes in the satellite 
countries or prohibiting the progressive 
movement in capitalist countries. All this, 
the Soviets say, has no connection with the 
tasks of the conference and are merely tech- 
nical obstacles. 

The Soviets, of course, would like another 
Yalta conference in which the world would 
be carved up by the major powers and there 
would be binding agreements made that 
amounted to the abandonment of the hopes 
and aspirations of the oppressed peoples. 

The Moscow strategists had better watch 
out, because, while they accuse America of 
interfering in the British election campaign 
by saying a four-power conference is favored 
by the United States when really not caring 
for it, there is a chance the partisans here 
will come to the conclusion that the Russians 
are doing a bit of interfering, too. For if 
they blast the hopes of the British stump 
speakers about the eventual value of the 
four-power conference, they will be hurting 
the campaign arguments of both sides here. 
The Socialist Labor Party folks, for example, 
applaud the decision to hold a four-power 
conference as being the result of their efforts. 
The Conservatives, while cautious about 
their predictions, are nevertheless playing 
the issue for all it is worth as an index of 
their own constructive purposes. Harold 
MacMillan, Foreign Secretary,and Conserva- 
tive leader, puts it this way: 

“All this process of negotiation will take 
time. There will be disappointments as well 
as successes. But so long as this process is 
going on, it means peace and not war. The 
very fact of this system being effectively at 
work will serve to reduce tension and per- 
haps prevent dangerous outbreaks at this or 
at that tender spot in international relations. 
To that extent, even if it does not achieve 
anything or everything, it will still be more 
than justified.” 

Mr. MacMillan talks in this broad and 
vague way to impress the electorate with 
the belief that something vital toward the 
making of peace is going on. He declares 
that the four powers “should not arrogate 
to themselves the authority to settle all the 
difficulties which beset all nations,” but he 
thinks their survey should cover the globe 
and “should not be confined necessarily to 
Europe but could comprise the problems of 
the Far East.” 

The passion for peace is tremendous, but 
it is a serious question whether it is wise 
to let the people believe the chances are 
better than they really are. What the con- 
servatives are campaigning against is a pro- 
gram of the left-wing Socialist Labor Party 
speakers who are saying many of the things 
Soviet Russia would like to see accomplished. 
Aneurin Bevan, one of the Socialist Labor 
Party leaders, argues for his party plat- 
form, which includes a ban on all nuclear 
bomb tests. He says: 

“The H-bombs now being exploded may 
have appalling effects on the human species. 
Children may be born with all kinds of 
hideous formations.” 

This is the line the Communists have 
been trying to put over for a long time, 
even in America, The British press prints 
charges about the fallout from nuclear tests 
which aren’t true and have no official con- 
firmation at all. Alfred Robens, former min- 
ister of labor and now a candidate for Par- 
liament on the Socialist Labor ticket, says 
a vote for him means “an effort to get na- 
tions to agree to stop H-bomb tests.” He 
adds: “Certainly, Eden is not as likely to 
stand up to the United States State De- 
partment as was Attlee.” 

Despite the claim that this election cam- 
paign is being fought on domestic issues, 
a lot is being said about foreign policy and 
it seems certain that if the Socialist Labor 
Party wins Moscow will be happy—at least 
fora while. For the truth is that the Social- 
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ist Labor Party leaders know that friction 
with America would mean a short tenure 
for them. 

It is remarkable how little intelligence 
the electorate is supposed to have. That’s 
the biggest mistake the politicians make, 
both here and back home, 


Where Inflation’s Magic Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a recent 
editorial from the Daily Oklahoman en- 
titled “Where Inflation’s Magic Ends.” 
My constituent, in forwarding me this 
editorial, made the statement that Sena- 
tor Byrp is doing more than anyone else 
toward keeping our Government solvent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman of May 12, 1955] 
WHERE INFLATION’s MAGIC ENDS 


In fiscal matters Senator BYRD, of Virginia, 
has been a tireless Jeremiah, warning pa- 
tiently and repeatedly of the fatal conse- 
quences of chronic deficits. 

His austere and uncompromising attitude 
toward debt has made him appear old fash- 
ioned to economists of the new compensa- 
tory spending school who fear deflation more 
than they fear inflation. 

In refusing to swallow the fashionable 
present-day arguments aimed at rationaliz- 
ing or beautifying debt Senator BYRD con- 
cedes he may be a bit old fashioned. Ata 
recent meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce he described himself as an old- 
fashioned person “‘who believes that a debt is 
& debt just as much in the atomic age as it 
was in the horse and buggy days.” 

He said he was disturbed “these days to 
hear some economist argue the budget should 
not be balanced and that we should not be- 
gin to pay on the debt because, they allege, it 
will adversely affect business conditions.” 

At the time Byrd was talking this same 
Question of debt reduction was being dis- 
Cussed also by Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
In an interview for the U. S. News & World 
Report, Burns was asked how he reconciled 
the Treasury's repeated deficits with the fact 
We've been taught ever since we knew any- 
thing about debt that you've got to pay it 
Of sometime. 

Burns conceded that it would be desirable 
to reduce the national debt, but only when- 
ever this is consistent with the maintenance 
of reasonably full employment. He said he'd 
begin worrying very much if we embarked 
on a policy of paying off national debt with- 
Out regard to economic conditions. 

But Senator Byrd observes that the Gov- 
ernment hasn’t shown much inclination to 
reduce the debt regardless of full employ- 
ment and abnormally swollen tax revenues. 
. He inquires when the budget ever will be 
balanced if it isn’t done in this day of our 
Breatest dollar income. 

A further question occurs as the business 

oom continues apparently unabated in the 
face of evidence that a balanced budget is a 
receding prospect. How long can inflation 
Continue without bringing on the catas- 
trophe that Senator Brzp has been warning 
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against? Or have the planners actually dis- 
covered the way into a new era? If infla- 
tion eventually is going to lose its magic, on 
the other hand, at what point will that oc- 
cur? 

The answer is suggested by what’s happen- 
ing already to the still expanding steel in- 
dustry. Tax depreciation allowances are in- 
adequate to pay for the new steel plants be- 
cause the tax laws as they relate to replace- 
ment costs refuse to acknowledge any of the 
inflation that has occurred. Meanwhile 
plant construction costs in the steel industry 
have tripled since prewar, and so-called 
profits are being vastly overstated. 

In the forthcoming round of expansion the 
steel industry would be required to build 
several completely new plants like the vast 
Fairless works at Morrisville, Pa. But at cur- 
rent costs and current prices there is little 
profit incentive in steel expansion. 

When this point is reached in enough lines 
of risk and endeavor inflation loses its eco- 
nomic magic which is based on deception. 
Production will fall off if incentives fade in a 
profitless prosperity. And of course rising 
production in the present rat race against 
rising costs in all that has kept inflation in 
check up to now. 


Cotton Crop Aids Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Cotton Crop’ Aids Central 
America,” published in the New York 
Times of June 5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COTTON Crop AIDS CENTRAL AMERICA—RIVALS 
COFFEE AS A SOURCE OF REVENUE—UNITED 
STATES Price SUPPORT A Bia FACTOR 
Mexico Crry, May 27.—Cotton, through a 

series of circumstances largely attributable 

to the United States, is taking a dominant 
position -in the economies of Mexico and 
most of Central America. 

The 1954-55 crop for Mexico and the four 
Central American cotton-producing coun- 
tries amounted to 2,118,326 bales as com- 
pared with 1,400,872 bales for the 1953-54 
crop. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
1955-56 crop will be considerably higher 
than the present one. Some estimates run 
from one-third to one-half again as high. 

The radical increases in this region that 
began in the late 1940’s are a matter of ut- 
most interest not only to the producing 
countries themselves but to the United 
States as well. The increases in Mexican 
and Central American planting and produc- 
tion figured largely in a report this past 
April by a Senate agricultural subcommittee. 


BECOMES RIVAL OF COFFEE 


For the producing countries in this region 
cotton is of vast interest because of the 
vagaries of the coffee market, which tradi- 
tionally has been the chief source of revenue 
from abroad. In some of these countries 
cotton already has passed coffee as the chief 
export, and soon this may be true of all of 
them. 

The Central American cotton producers 
are El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
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Nicaragua. Of these four Nicaragua has 
made the most spectacular strides in produc- 
tion. In 1953 she had 100,000 acres of cot- 
ton under cultivation and produced about 
100,000 bales. 

In 1954 Nicaragua had increased her cot- 
ton acreage to 190,000 acres and produced 
200,000 bales. It is estimated that the cotton 
acreage this year will be about 360,000. 

Honduras, the smallest producer, had 4,718 
acres under cultivation in 1953 and produced 
18,872 bales. In 1954 she increased the acre- 
age to 5,779 acres and stepped up production 
to 23,126 bales. 

El Salvador had 54,000 acres under culti- 
vation in 1953 and her 1953-54 production 
was 54,000 bales. In 1954 her planting had 
been stepped up to 73,000 acres with a pro- 
duction this year of 75,000 bales. Bstimates 
for the 1955-56 production on approximately 
the same acreage is for 90,000 bales. 


PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala had 27,000 acres under culti- 
vation in 1953 with a production of 27,000 
bales. The acreage increased to 40,000 in 
1954; production has been put by some au- 
thorities at 35,000 bales and by others at 
40,000. l 

Mexico, for many years a heavy cotton pro- 
ducer, has stepped up her production enor- 
mously over the last 20 years. Between 1935- 
39 she cultivated an average of 725,000 acres 
and produced an average of 334,000 bales. 
In 1953 she had increased the acreage to 
1,890,000 acres and produced 1,210,000 bales. 
Her 1954 acreage was 1,830,000 with produc- 
tion increased to 1,780,000 bales. It is esti- 
mated that the 1955-56 crop will exceed 2 
million bales. 

The primary reason for the accelerated 
production is that cotton support prices in 
the United States has given foreign sources 
of cotton a distinct competitive advantage 
in the world market. Another important 
factor is that advanced planting, cultivating, 
and insecticidal techniques have overcome 
difficulties that had made cotton production 
uneconomic, 


Oi} Imports Into the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement copied from Platt’s 
Oilgram News Service of June 3, 1955, 
showing that imports of oil increased 
from 1,047,800 to 1,384,900 barrels be- 
tween the week ending May 20 and the 
week ending May 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


IMPORTS TURN UPWARD 


New York, June 2.—Total United States 
imports of crude and products in 4 weeks 
ended May 27 averaged 41,900 b/d more than 
during 4 weeks ended April 29, API reports. 

East of California imports were up 51,000 
b/d, while California imports were down 
9,100 b/d. 

Current figures include 56,700 b/d to cover 
nonreporting companies, all east of Cali- 
fornia. They do not include Rate Provision 
No, 16 (military and other government 
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agencies) receipts, which averaged 37,000 
b/d during January, February, and March. 


[Barrels per day] 


Week Week 4 weeks 
ended ended ended 
May 27 May 20 May 27 
East of California: 
Crude oil_____-- 866, 500 654, 100 665, 000 
Residual fuel 
| SS 375, 300 320, 200 343, 300 
Distillate fuel 
| nb ne Go 6, 400 4,7 4,100 
RU A 24, 300 6, 800 12, 900 
Others. ......... eS es 14, 700 
Totals 1, 293, 300 | 985, 800 | 1, 040, 000 
California: ; 
Crude oil... 91, 600 62, 000 85, 300 
POGUES. 522-225 --0 tee |-==-~---=-=- Erran 
TOGAS 91,600 | 62,000 | 85; 300 
United States: 
Crude oil_...... 958, 100 716, 100 750, 300 
Products....._- 426, 800 331, 700 375, 000 
Total 1, 384, 900 | 1, 047, 800 | 1, 125, 300 


Inside East Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Inside East Germany—Time Is 
on Side of the Communists,” written by 
George Grim and published in the Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune of May 28, 
1955. The article is of great interest to 
me, and I am sure it will.be to all who 
read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSIDE East GERMANY—TIME Is ON SIDE OF 
THE COMMUNISTS ; 
(By George Grim) 

East BERLIN.—Just beneath what seems to 
be the iron control the Communists have 
clamped down on East Berlin—and East 
Germany—there is secret opposition. Once, 
2 years ago, it broke out in resistance to 
Communist decrees. Then it vanished again. 

To assess the depth of this opposition, I 
had to make furtive trips, some by night, 
to residential areas of the Communist side 
of the city. I could give you names and 
places—but to print them would mean ban- 
ishment, perhaps death, for these people. 
What they said, however, is a challenge to 
American policy. 

“You can’t wait much longer to do some- 
thing,” said one official of the Red regime. 
“Of course the overwhelming majority of 
East Berliners and East Germans would vote 
for one Germany. Not 3 percent would vote 
Communist if the election were free. But, 
with each passing 6 months, that percentage 
will rise. It may go up sharply. — 

RED POLICY IS COLD-BLOODED 


“This Communist policy is cold-blooded, 
calculated. It has no emotion, like yours in 
America. It has consistency. And it can 
wait and wait and wait until just the right 
moment for the most effect. Look at Au- 
stria—for 10 years and hundreds of meetings, 
you kept asking the Communists to help 
draft a peace treaty. Then, suddenly, they 
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agree and get all the credit. They're heroes 
instead of villains. 

“They could do this here. They know that 
all Germans want to be together. 

“Old man Adenauer is 79 and is a sort of 
Mr. Germany. But the Communist line 
here is that the West is putting up bait and 
he rises to it. That he’s a new Hitler. That 
the half-a-million-man army he agreed to 
raise may be used against fellow Germans 
here in the East. That West Germany is an 
American suburb.” 

I suggested that, at 79, Adenauer didn’t 
have mucht time to become a Hitler. 


EAST GERMANS ARE PROPAGANDA VICTIMS 


“That’s the point,” said this official of the 
Red government—an intense, secret anti- 
Communist himself. “These East Germans 
are the victims of complete, all-out propa- 
ganda. You've seen the papers, the slogans, 
the billboards, heard the street loudspeakers, 
and watched the groups march with Red 
flags on Sunday. 

“Keep this up, year after year, and you'll 
plant many doubts in adult minds. You 
Americans say, Where there’s smoke there 
must be fire. Even anti-Communist Ger- 
mans are beginning to see some Red flames 
now. 

“But the youth indoctrination is complete. 
Marching songs of the Reds, rewritten school 
books, discipline that turns them against 
their parents—all this takes effect quickly. 
And, as they grow up, where’s the resistance 
to be?” 

This official and his wife aren’t revolu- 
tionaries. They criticize much of what the 
West has done—and what it is not doing. 
He runs the risk of discovery. Millions of 
Germans know his name, his face, and his 
reputation. 

“I believe they know I have not gone over 
to the Reds by taking this government post,” 
he said. “Would it have been better to have 
run away to West Germany and worked for 
you? Which course would you call traitor- 
ous?” 

Then he let our State Department have 
both barrels. 

“Do you Americans really want a unified 
Germany?” he asked. “Do you figure that an 
armed half will somehow bring you safety? 
On paper, and to a military mind, that may 
make some foolish sense. But you must re- 
member that the overwhelming desire for 
Germans is to unite. 

“You must never consider the problem at 
all settled until there is that unity. 

“Remember, Russia is unsure of its control 
over the East Germans. And it has every 
right to be. But if it can keep this division 
for another few years, then that control will 
be established securely. Just how this would 
stabilize this part of Europe I fail to see. 
Your policy is not winning the cold war, but 
losing it.” 

I asked this man precisely what America 
should do, But he would never give a direct 
answer. 

“You need a policy first,” he said. “You 
are like a boxer who ducks and weaves and 
dances about, while the other boxer waits 


his time to administer that direct blow. 
Stop dancing.” 
UNITED STATES POLICY OVERSEAS APPEARS 


BANKRUPT 


From this man, and others in the East who 
would talk, after my pledge not to reveal 
their identity, I could see the bankrupt ap- 
pearance of America’s policy—as viewed from 
the other side of the Berlin Iron Curtain. 

Despite all the neon signs and skyscrapers 
and whipped cream and happy freedom of 
life in West Berlin, we have not succeeded 
in approaching a solution to the problem. 
No amount of whipped cream on the apple 
cake or pineapple in the sauerkraut can 
answer the question of a family with half 
its relatives in the Communist side. 

Our Congressmen, even our State Depart- 
ment people, who confidently speak of “tying 
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West Germany to our side against the Rus- 
sians,” are flying a huge paper kite. The 
prevailing winds are slowly shifting. That 
kite won’t stay up there. 

The Communists, as time passes, are sat- 
urating the East Germans with antiwestern 
propaganda. Even scientific laboratories 
have their “culture rooms” filled with slo- 
gans, antiwestern books, pro-Russian techni- 
cal papers. Man in the street, or intellectual, 
are both being brainwashed. 


DIVIDED GERMANY DOESN'T MEAN SAFETY 


We can't assume that a divided Germany 
will bring us safety. Both east and west 
of the dividing line, there is the intense 
desire to be united. 

Our State Department must do more than 
pay lip service to this. While yet the East 
Germans are against the Reds, we must let 
them know we're for one Germany. 

That’s the theme of conversations I had 
in East and West Berlin. When I pointed 
out the danger of a united Germany siding 
with Russia in some future year, I was told: 

“First, let us be one nation. Then you'll 
see that we are not Communists. We don’t 
like their system, their creed. We will never 
be willing Moscow satellites.” 

You can argue that one if you like. It 
could hamstring a real policy on Germany. 
But you can be sure of one thing: 

When we back a political party which 
doesn't really want Germany unified, you 
can kiss that race goodby. 


Tribute To Mrs. Glenn G. Hays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding Mrs. Glenn G. Hays of Ran- 
som, Kans., national president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The article appeared in the June 2 issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has, through 82 years of its ex- 
istence, been active in its support of 
programs which have called the atten- 
tion of the people to the evils of intem- 
perance and strong drink. These pro- 
grams have been carried on through 
the schools and churches of our Nation. 

In this campaign of education, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
is pointing out the effects of liquor ad- 
vertising on the youth of our Nation. 
One effect of the educational program, 
Mrs. Hays states, is that— 

The child who learns early how and why 
to leave alcohol absolutely alone for all time 
will never have his future clouded by the 
possibility of becoming an addictive drinker. 


Mr. President, I commend to the Sen- 
ate a reading of the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

KANSAN GRAPPLES WITH WCTU MYTH 

(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Evanston, Inu.—The gracious, friendly 
woman from western Kansas who now di- 
rects the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union possesses a keen competence a» 
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glowing attractiveness that remind one of 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, 
of Maine. 

To be able to describe a WCTU leader with 
such superlatives is not without point. In 
the minds of a sizable segment of the public, 
a WCTU worker is a prissy, militant woman 
With an ax upraised to destroy the demon 
drink, 

Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, who views this warped 
viewpoint with a tolerant smile, says that 
the latest national-magazine coverage of the 
temperance movement is also in print. The 
Writer of that article interviewed her, and 
quoted her, but did not ask for her picture. 
Instead he used a picture of Carrie Nation 
to illustrate the WCTU. 

“Carrie Nation was from my home State,” 

s. Hays says, “but we do not consider her 
a representative of the WCTU. In my his- 
torical work, I have been unable to find that 
She was even affiliated with our organization 
for more than a single year.” 


LIQUOR INTERESTS BLAMED 


This does not mean that Mrs. Hays takes 
a critical attitude toward Carrie Nation. She 
is aware, of course, of the busybody portrait 
of the woman that now prevails in the public 
Mind. And this, like the negative picture 
of the WCTU which is being presented from 
some quarters; she deplores. She attributes 
both distortions to propaganda from the 
liquor interests. 

Mrs. Hays, her associates will tell you, 
Personifies not only the enlightened WCTU 
approach to the liquor problem but also a 
Significant shift in organizational policy. 

Prohibition, for instance, is a word not 
Often used in Mrs. Hays’ utterances. This 
does not mean that she does not believe in 
legal restraints wherever possible. It is just 
that she feels it is more realistic to stress 
alcohol education at this time. 

Her principal legislative project now is to 
Put an end to liquor advertising. She ob- 
Serves that “any legislation—National, State, 
Or local—which makes alcoholic beverages 
less readily available in public places has 
always resulted in reducing the consumption 
Of alcoholic beverages and is a protection to 
Young people.” 

It is only through alcohol education, she 
Says, that people can come to accept either 
Self-imposed or State-imposed restraints. 

The WCTU program, as it has always been 
throughout its 82 years of existence, is based 
On religion and church activity. Of this 
year’s program, Mrs. Hays says: 

“WCTU women propose a program which 
will impress upon every church member the 
Cardinal truth that spiritual values have 
their roots in the influence of Christ's teach- 
ing in everyday living as well as in worship, 
an emphasis which demands of every citizen 
that his Christianity show in his business 
and social life as well as in his charities, 
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“Stated concretely in relation to the liquor 
traffic, this proposition recognizes the au- 

nticity of that old truism, ‘The church 
could destroy the liquor traffic if it would; 
raa liquor trafic would destroy the church 
f it could.” 

The schools and colleges, however, remain 
the principal focal point of the WCTU pro- 
meias State constitutions generally pro- 
ie that education about liquor and its 
inten should be taught. And the WCTU 
Pn that alcohol education from the 

ndpoint of abstinence, not moderation, 
l reach the children. 

XA t the same time that the Yale Center 
inga cohol Studies is making headway in 
wW Octrinating many teachers with what the 
tes terms “acceptance of moderation,” 
thea n be reported that the WCTU is, none- 
hol ess, greatly enlarging its sphere of alco- 
-education influence. 
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PROGRAM APPROVAL WON 


These WCTU gains have come about, in 
part, through the setting up of a narcotic- 
education consultant who works directly with 
State boards of education throughout the 
United States. 

This consultant has been able to win ap- 
proval for the WCTU program in man States. 
This means that now WCTU representatives 
and other workers for abstinence are sup- 
ported by State-level backing when they 
go to local school boards or teachers and 
ask that the abstinence approach to alcohol 
education be stressed. 

There is also a shift away from temper- 
ance essay and poster contests, which the 
WCTU now believes hold none of the long- 
range value of a serious, factual program in 
the schools. Teachers are shown how these 
facts can be made most attractive to the 
pupils—by correlating the information in 
English, history, safety, civics, and other 
courses. 

Of the effect of such teaching, Mrs. Hays 
says: 

“The child who learns early how and why 
to leave alcohol absolutely alone for all time 
will never have this future clouded by the 
possibility of becoming an addictive drinker.” 


Christ’s Teaching for the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to listen to one of the 
most interesting and significant sermons 
of my life at St. Helena’s Cathedral in 
Helena, Mont., on Sunday, May 22, 1955. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Joseph P. Dougherty, Bishop of Yakima, 
Wash., delivered the sermon at the 
baccalaureate mass on the occasion of 
the graduation of the class of 1955 of 
Carroll College, one of the outstanding 
Catholic colleges of the United States. 
His theme was that Christ’s teaching 
offers special armament in the atomic 
age, and I commend his remarks to the 
Senate of the United States for careful 
study. They are well worth our most 
serious consideration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GRADS OF CARROLL TOLD TRUTH GIVES KEYS 
TO FUTURE—CHRIST’s TEACHING Is SPECIAL 
ARMAMENT OF ATOMIC AGE, YAKIMA BISHOP 
Says 
“As graduates of Carroll College you need 

not fear the future if you listen to the les- 
sons of truth taught you by our college,” the 
Most Reverend Joseph P, Dougherty, bishop 
of Yakima, told the Carroll graduates of 1955 
in his sermon given at the Baccalaureate 
Mass at St. Helena’s Cathedral Sunday, May 
22. Speaking on The Catholic College Grad- 
uate in the Atomic Age, Bishop Dougherty 
declared that even though the world may 
fear the future of the atomic age, the gradu- 
ates need not do so, ‘Because your knowledge 
of the truth and your desire to seek it always 
will make you free to face the realities of life 
on earth as you go forward to the eternal 
destiny for which you were created and re- 
deemed.” 
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The special armament of the class of 1955 
in the atomic age is the truth of Christ, said 
Bishop Dougherty. The Church, ever faith- 
ful to its divine commission to teach the 
truth, has founded colleges and universities, 
such as Carroll, to testify to the truth in 
every age and place. 

TESTIMONY TO TRUTH 


Bishop Dougherty charged the graduates 
to give testimony to the truth in their own 
lives. “During these next 45 years you will 
have your own spheres of influence where 
you will give testimony to the truth, and its 
testimony will have an ever widening effect 
upon the people whom you will meet in your 
social life and in your business and profes- 
sional life. You will not be alone; you will 
be united with other men and women 
whose training in truth has been similar to 
yours. The force of truth, if properly 
guided, should bring sufficient men to de- 
mand the things that will bring peace to the 
world.” 

The complete text of Bishop Dougherty’s 
sermon is as follows: 

“This is why I was born, and why I come 
into the world, to bear witness to the truth.” 
John xviii, 37. 

We have entered the second decade of the 
atomic age. We are unaware, though, that 
a definite transition has been accomplished 
and that we have been a part of it because 
we have not yet adjusted ourselves to the 
more rapid pace of our lives in this new 
era. Nevertheiess, we are definitely in a 
vastly different life from the kind we knew 
10 years ago when the first atomic bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Even though our bodies have not been af- 
fected by the radioactivity of those explo- 
sions and the later experimental blasts on 
land and sea, still our minds have been 
impressed by the power that was displayed. 


SCIENTISTS FEAR ATOM 


People stand in awe at what has hap- 
pened. Scientists are fearful of an uncon- 
trolled: nuclear explosion. Prior to the 
atomic age some scientists were the first to 
scoff at fear; now all scientists are prompt 
in admitting their fears of what may come 
to pass. As ior the rest of us, we know that 
if there is an all-out war with the full array 
of nuclear weapons, the end will have come; 
and so in our day we have seen science ad- 
vance to a point where its high priests have 
become reverential before the unseen divi- 
sion of the atom, which they had conquered 
but which, in turn, has conquered them. 

With the development of the atomic age, 
whether we consider the material and even 
spiritual advances that it will bring us in 
industrial development, or the destruction 
it will shower upon us in war, we know that 
most people cannot keep pace with its speed 
because they are not geared to it, inasmuch 
as their way of thinking has been damaged 
by the abrasion of secularism, which de- 
stroys the fine equipment of their faculties 
of intellect and will for thinking and acting 
as God's creatures—equipment which in- 
cludes the compass of their conscience that 
would lead them along a course well defined 
by God’s law to the correct solution of prob- 
lems that arise out of the speed of living in 
the atomic age. 

Now, all we find are the newspaper notices 
of the disruption of the lives of individuals 
and families; the increase in the numbers 
of people who cannot adjust themselves to 
their sociological problems, so that they 
seek the easy way out of murder and suicide. 
Many moderns find death easier than facing 
the problems which the speed of the atomic 
age crowds upon them, and even for those 
who do not seek a release from their prob- 
lems in death literally millions wander rest- 
lessly upon the earth in an unreal world 
created by their minds that are disturbed 
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by a very real world over which they have 
no control. 
BLUEPRINT FOR FUTURE 


This is the kind of world into which you 
are going as college graduates. It bears a 
more frightening prospect than that which 
the graduates faced at the height of the de- 
pression during the early thirties and during 
the war years. But the more I think about 
it the more convinced I am that the blue- 
print for the future should not be changed. 
It is the same blueprint that was prepared 
by our Master for His own disciples and it 
has been the plan for your training here at 
Carroll College. 

When the Blessed Saviour was on trial 
before the civil governor of Palestine, Pilate 
asked him the question filled with irony, 
“Art thou then a king?” To which our Lord 
replied, “Thou sayest it: Iam a king.” And 
then He added most significantly, “This is 
why I was born, and why I have come into 
the world, to bear witness to the truth. 
Everyone that is of the truth, hears my 
voice.” 

Thus did our Blessed Saviour state the 
purpose of the Redemption. In His coming 
into the world, the angel had said to Joseph, 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall 
save His people from their sins.” And now 
the Redeemer Himself tells us that He will 
save His people by giving testimony to the 
truth. Men would be freed from the 
shackles of sin and error by the truth: The 
truth would make them free, so that they 
would have life and have it more abun- 
dantly; so, indeed, that they would have 
eternal life with God. s 

The truth whereby men would be saved 
would be taught by those who would be 
commissioned by Christ Himself through His 
church to give testimony to it. The Apostles 
and their successors, the popes and bishops, 
would bear the primary responsibility for 
teaching the truth, and in every age and 
place, they would identify with their teach- 
ing office qualified persons to testify to every 
facet of truth in the whole range of learn- 
ing, through the arts and sciences to the- 
ology, the queen of the sciences. For this 
reason, schools and colleges developed in the 
Middle Ages from the residential schools 
of bishops and abbots, and although in some 
instances they became vast universities, they 
retained their identity in one way or other 
with the bishops of their localities. Ever 
and always the Catholic colleges were dis- 
tinguished for their fidelity to their mission 
of teaching the truth. Catholic college men 
were called upon in their day to suffer the 
red martyrdom of blood for the same truth, 
but the vast majority of them suffered the 
white martyrdom of disdain and ridicule for 
having given testimony to the truth. 

To bring this history to our own time and 
place, we know that 46 years ago the bishop 
of Helena, John Patrick Carroll, mindful of 
his commission to give testimony to the 
truth in every phase of human learning, 
established the school which developed into 
the college of which you are privileged to 
have been students. The glorious traditions 
established by Bishop Carroll were continued 
by his successors in office, and especially by 
the present bishop of Helena, his excellency, 
Bishop Gilmore, who had served as a pro- 
fessor on the staff of the college when he 
was a young priest and who helped guide 
the destiny of the college while he was chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Helena. 

Carroll College took root at a time when 
the flame of materialism was burning at its 
fiercest heat in other colleges and univer- 
sities, and except for its native strength, the 
college would have been destroyed at the 
outset. It continued to grow, despite this 
handicap, and weathered other attacks made 
upon it and other comparable colleges. The 
day came when men asking Pilate’s question, 
“What is truth?” attempted to bring to bear 
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the full force of pragmatism to eliminate thé 
small colleges by educational attrition, be- 
cause in their estimation they could serve 
no useful purpose in competition with larger 
schools which stressed the utilitarian ap- 
proach in the fields of learning. Truth pre- 
vailed, although it took the purging fire of 
war to enable our youth to appreciate the 
values of truth wherein they would find their 
freedom: and so in this atomic age which 
has taken its origin in the closing years of 
the first half of the century, we find young 
men and women eagerly seeking truth in a 
college which is equipped to teach it, not only 
in classes of religion or metaphysics but in 
the whole diapason of the college curricula. 

Although Carroll College is listed as one of 
the smaller colleges in comparison with 
richly endowed schools, yet it has sent men 
and women into the world well equipped 
with the armament of truth, who in their 
own spheres of influence, have given testi- 
mony to the truth in such manner as to 
have made a worthwhile contribution to the 
well-being of the communities in which 
they have lived, offsetting specifically the 
evils of secularism which would tend to ex- 
clude God and religion in every phase of life. 

But what of you of today’s graduation 
class and of your future in the atomic age? 

What is said on this commencement day 
you will not long remember: It will be the 
lessons of truth which you will remember— 
lessons taught in philosophy and literature, 
in the science laboratories, in the mathe- 
matics classes, in the courses of nursing 
education, in the professional study of truth 
in its highest form in religion and theology, 
and aboye all in the informal lessons ac- 
quired from your association with the priests 
of the diocese of Helena and with the lay 
faculty, all of whom have dedicated their 
lives to truth. You will remember especially 
that you must ever and always thirst for the 
truth. í 

As graduates of Carroll College, you stand 
at the threshold of the second decade of the 
atomic age, looking into a future of uncer- 
tainty and fear for what the coming years 
may hold. As you look ahead, you are think- 
ing of the destruction that has been wrought 
on the earth in your own lifetime by man’s 
attempt to live by the confusing and ruinous 
philosophies, which he has inherited from 
the intellectual imperialists of another day. 

You look for that which you desire most 
for yourselves—namely, peace: It will mean 
so much for your social and economic life, 
and, indeed, for your eternal life; but you 
can foresee nothing that will guarantee it. 
Peace should be the result—the work—of 
justice, which in turn should rest on the 
pillars of truth. The persons who have al- 
ready spent more than 10 years in the ante- 
room of the peace table cannot agree on the 
basic terminology for the application of 
justice which should flow from the natural 
law. Fundamentally, they cannot agree on 
what constitutes truth. Most appropriately 
could the question which Pilate addressed to 
Christ be used as a motto over the doorway 
of the peace chambers with all the sarcasm 
of Pilate himself, “What Is Truth?” 

Yes, what of the future for you if men 
cannot agree on truth itself? The answer is 
startling when we visualize what is happen- 
ing—the atom bomb and hydrogen bomb and 
even more terrible weapons of war are being 
carried over terrain of the future which is 
pocked with the pitfalls of secularism by men 
whose lack of knowledge of the criteria of 
truth causes them to walk insecurely with 
their murderous burdens, thereby endanger- 
ing the whole of civilization. 

As graduates of Carroll College you need 
not fear the future if you listen to the les- 
sons of truth taught you by your college. 
Come what may, you will be ready for any 
eventuality. The life expectancy of your age 
group should bring the majority of you to 
the end of this century. During these next 
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45 years you will have your own spheres of 
influence where you will give testimony to 
the truth, and its testimony will have an 
ever-widening effect upon the people whom 
you will meet in your social life and in your 
business and professional life. You will not 
be alone; you will be united with other men 
and women whose training in truth has been 
similar to yours. The force of truth, if 
properly guided, should bring sufficient men 
to demand the things that will bring peace 
to the world. 

And this peace on earth is only a prelude 
to the peace of the eternal life guaranteed 
to those who are of the truth. The truth 
to which Christ gave testimony culminates 
in the possession of eternal life, the end for . 
which man was created. Anything short of 
this makes truth a mockery, stunts its 
growth, does not allow it to mature to its 
fullness. ‘ 

And so, my ‘dear graduates, your college 
bids you farewell, and this it does with a 
feeling that even though the world may fear 
the future of the atomic age, you need not 
do so, because your knowledge of the truth 
and your desire to seek it always will make 
you free to face the realities of life on earth 
as you go forward to the eternal destiny for 
which you were created and redeemed. This 
farewell of your alma mater is extended to 
you in no empty ceremony but in connec- 
tion with the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is the renewal of the sacrifice of the 
cross on Calvary, which itself was Christ’s 
greatest testimony to the truth. Go thy 
separate ways in peace. Wear proudly the 
badge of truth with the distinctive colors of 
Carroll College, so that all whom you meet 
in life may read it even as some of them may 
run from reality. Go forth with the prayers 
of the college faculty accompanying you 
down the years to the day, please God, when 
we shall be united in the full possession of 
the truth for which Christ was born and for 
which He came into the world. 


Available Aluminum Supplies for 
Industrial Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MURRAY], I ask unanimous 
consent that an exchange of correspond- 
ence between his office and the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization; 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
and Representative Sipney R. Yates, of 
Ilinois, relating to available aluminum 
supplies for industrial use, be printed in 
the Recorp of today. 


There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: This will ackowl- 
edge your letter of May 3, 1955. You ask by 
what directive to General Services Admin- 
istration, the agency charged by Executive 
Order with administering the guaranteed 
marketing contracts, or to any other GOV- 
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ernment agency, has the Office of Defense 
Mobilization protected the rights and inter- 
ests of the nonintegrated aluminum users 
by guaranteeing that the additional alumi- 
num available for industrial use as a result 
of the cancellation of proposed stockpile 
Purchases will be made available for sale to 
them by the primary producers. 

The reply to your question is that no di- 
Tective was issued by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for the reason that in the opin- 
ion of my General Counsel the rights of the 
nonintegrated users are set forth very clearly 
in existing contracts between the producers 
and the Government. 

As you pointed out in your letter, the guar- 
anteed market contracts between the Govern- 
ment and the primary aluminum producers 
Provide that two-thirds of the production of 
Primary aluminum covered by the contracts, 
less the quantities purchased by the Govern- 
ment, must be made available by the primary 
Producers for sale to the nonintegrated 
users. 

Accordingly, when the Office of Defense 
Mobilization directed the General Services 
Administration to reduce its acquisition of 
aluminum for the stockpile by 150 million 
Pounds in the first 6 months of 1955, the pri- 
Mary producers were obligated by contract 
to make additional aluminum available to 
the nonintegrated users unless deliveries al- 
ready arranged were sufficiently in excess of 
Contract obligations as to cover the incre- 
ment. 

In carrying out its responsibilities for ad- 
Ministering procurement contracts, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration receives peri- 
dic reports as to the distribution of all alu- 
minum produced in facilities covered by the 
Buaranteed marketing contracts to assure 
that nonintegrated users receive the amount 
of aluminum which the primary producers 
are contractually obligated to deliver to 
them. Thus far it appears that the primary 
Producers have provided nonintegrated users 
With primary aluminum in amounts in ex- 
cess of those called for by the contracts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 6, 1955. 
Mr. Arrnour S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 
R Mr. FLEMMING: Senator Murray is in 
teneva, Switzerland, attending an interna- 
Onal conference as United States delegate, 
and I have communicated with him about 
Your letter of May 24 in answer to his of 
6 y 3. We have now exchanged five letters 
ka the current primary aluminum shortage 
d r independent users and your recent order 
eferring aluminum shipments to the stock- 
nae The Senator recognizes that you have 
Š y recently received his latest letter. How- 
ver, he considers that your answers to date 
aire been unseemly brief and almost totally 
nresponsive. 
[= his initial letter to you dated April 1 
oie out that a deception was perpe- 
eae in the writing of the Government 
eat rT ae marketing contracts. This re- 
ea d in a travesty on the original intent of 
ag e contracts which sought in part to as- 
© additional supplies of primary alumi- 
pd for nonintegrated users. Your failure 
beli mment on this statement leads him to 
eve that you share this view. 
be Provide no answer to question No. 1 
iieg Murray's April 1 letter which 
the whether the Government knows if 
ate rision of the guaranteed marketing 
tary pee are being carried out by the pri- 
you aa ee He assumes, therefore, that 
are being kaa sineas these provisions 
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You indicated, in answer to question No. 2, 
that the General Services Administration is 
responsible for administering the guaranteed 
marketing contracts. Senator MURRAY wants 
to know who in GSA determines policy mat- 
ters concerning equitable distribution of alu- 
minum under these contracts. 

In answer to the Senator’s question No. 3 
of April 1 regarding steps taken by GSA to 
assure equitable distribution of aluminum 
under the contracts and in answer to his 
question of May 3 asking specifically what 
directive action ODM took to protect the 
rights and interests of the nonintegrated 
aluminum users, you indicate that no direc- 
tive was issued because, in the opinion of 
your general counsel, “the rights of the non- 
integrated users are set forth very clearly 
in existing contracts between the producers 
and the Government.” 

The testimony of the three primary pro- 
ducers on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week, May 24 and 25, before House Small 
Business Subcommittee No. 3 belies the 
clarity which you contend exists in these 
contracts. Each of these primary producers 
appears to have a separate and different view 
of the rights of the nonintegrated users 
under these contracts. 

Mr. Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president of 
the Reynolds Metals Co., told the subcom- 
mittee: “Our primary reason for producing 
pig was to provide our own fabricating plants 
with raw material.” He also told the sub- 
committee: “We are fabricators and mer- 
chants; we went into the business for 
that purpose, not to supply other people 
aluminum.” 

Reynolds does not consider itself a sup- 
plier of aluminum pig, notwithstanding re- 
quirements of the guaranteed marketing 
contracts that they sell primary aluminum 
to independent users. Has it been Reynolds’ 
intention not to live up to their contracts 
with the Government? 

In 1951 the same Mr. Reynolds, testifying 
before a subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee studying monopoly in the 
aluminum industry, testified: “But let me 
point out we went into the aluminum pro- 
duction not to supply ingots; we went in as 
having a source of raw material for our own 
fabricating plants. We have fabricating 
plants that can fabricate twice as much 
aluminum as we can produce.” 

Either Reynolds’ representation that it 
would supply aluminum to independent 
users under a guaranteed marketing con- 
tract was not true or the contract was given 
to Reynolds by the Government irrespective 
of Reynolds’ disavowal of intention to live 
up to the contract. 

The benefit of the Nation’s credit was ex- 
tended to Reynolds to support its own 
credit to enable the company to build 
facilities to produce additional primary 
aluminum. Either they obtained the bene- 
fits of Government aid by trick and device, 
or it was forced upon them by a Govern- 
ment agency that knew in advance that the 
company would not live up to the guaranteed 
marketing contract. 

The general counsel of GSA, testifying 
before the House Small Business Subcom- 
mittee Number 3 on May 23, told the sub- 
committee the primary producers have a 
moral obligation to sell primary aluminum 
produced from facilities covered by these 
contracts to the non-integrated users. Does 
this moral right flow from the contract? 

In light of these varying versions of the 
obligations of the primary producers under 
these contracts, Senator Murray insists on 
having your counsel’s views on the rights 
and obligations of all parties to the con- 
tracts. This should not be too difficult to 
detail if the contracts are as Clear as your 
counsel tells you they are. 

Irrespective of any revival of the third 
round of primary aluminum expansion 
which seems pressaged by recent announce- 
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ment in the press that two companies have 
made proposals to enter the primary pro- 
duction field, Senator Murray wants a 
prompt and detailed answer to all the fore- 
going. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. MURRAY, 
Administrative Assistant. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 6, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. 
United States Attorney General, 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Senator 
Morray is in Geneva, Switzerland, attend- 
ing an international conference as United 
States delegate, and so he has asked me to 
transmit to you a copy of a letter from 
Director Arthur S. Flemming of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization regarding the alum- 
inum shortage for independent users and 
the reply which the Senator directed to be 
sent to Mr. Flemming. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. MURRAY, 
Administrative Assistant. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 6, 1955. 
Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YATES: Senator MUR- 
RAY is in Geneva Switzerland, attending an 
international conference as United States 
delegate, and in his absence I am acknowl- 
edging your letter of May 31. 

I am sure the Senator will be pleased at 
your reaction to his letter of May 24 and that 
it will be inserted in the record of your pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator Murray has asked me to transmit 
to you a copy of Mr. Flemming’s answer to 
his letter of May 3, together with our answer 
thereto. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. Murray, 
Administrative Assistant, 


Pressure of Liquor Advertisers on Press 
and Radio-TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, as author 
of H. R. 4627, which is a bill to ban liquor 
advertising and beercasting in publica- 
tions and on radio and television in in- 
terstate commerce, I wish to call the 
attention of this body to a front page 
article in Advertising Age bearing yes- 
terday’s dateline in which is set forth 
not only the advertising policy of the 
distillers, but also their apparent attempt 
to influence the editorial policy as well as 
the newscolumns of the daily press. 

I would also like to point out how sub- 
servient radio and television networks 
are to the brewing industry as shown in 
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an editorial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Century, May 25, 1955, and which is 
entitled “Does Beer Belong to Radio- 
TV or Radio-TV Belong to Beer?”: 
[From Advertising Age of June 6, 1955] 


Or ELsE—SEAGRAM ASKS EDITORIAL SUPPORT 
OF MODERATION AD 


New York, June 2.—A stern warning to 
newspapers to come up with more and better 
merchandising services or face loss of adver- 
tising has been voiced by George Mosley, 
vice president in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion for Seagram Distillers Co. 

Mr. Mosley made his comments at a lunch- 
eon at which representatives of about 160 
newspapers received insertion orders for this 
year’s moderation ad, slated to run during 
the week of June 13. 

He said that the liquor industry was look- 
ing for more merchandising ideas and more 
cooperation on advertising positioning from 
newspapers, rather than statistical studies. 

“We're looking for constructive merchan- 
dising suggestions from all the media in 
which we spend our money,” he said. 

Mr. Mosley noted that national consump- 
tion of liquor has gone down in the last 3 
years, even though general prosperity is at a 
high level. “Liquor advertising is facing a 
challenge,” he said, pointing out that one 
of the questions was whether or not news- 
paper advertising is productive. 

“The day may come when we will Fave to 
cut the costs to fit the pattern,” he cautioned 
the newspaper representatives. 

Mr. Mosley was preceded at the luncheon 
by Sam Youngheart, vice president of War- 
wick and Legler, agency for Seagram’s 7 
Crown and institutional copy. Mr. Young- 
heart had praised newspaper advertising for 
the role it played in maintaining the sales 
lead of Seagram’s 7 Crown and criticized 
editorial departments for the bad press they 
gave the liquor business by playing up such 
things as drunken driving. 

He introduced his moderation ad, 37th 
in a series which began in 1934. Written 
with graduations and father’s day in mind, 
the ad is headlined, “Your son can write his 
own future.” It stresses the father’s role 
in giving his son good living habits and op- 
portunities. 

Along with the insertion order, newspaper 
representatives received a request for special 
positioning as well as “editorial support.” 

Positioning preferences were, in order: 
back page of paper, back page of section, page 
facing editorial page, and “live news page 
far forward with carryover of front page 
news.” 

The positioning request, signed by Warwick 
and Legler media buyer Peter Marron, con- 
tinued: 

“We are aware that some of the newspapers 
you represent are editorially combating ju- 
venile delinquency. We feel, therefore, that 
the theme of this advertisement, which 
points out the opportunities offered young 
men through better education, infers that, 
delinquency could be minimized through 
education. We know that this subject at the 
moment is strongly in the public's interest, 
especially in the light of the many current 
problems concerning juvenile delinquency. 

“We hope that your publishers, through 
you, will see fit to give it a maximum of edi- 
torial support.” 

The newspaper representatives were asked 
to fill in a report on the position to be ex- 
pected and state whether or not there would 
be editorial support. 


[From the Christian Century of May 25, 1955] 
Dors BEER BELONG TO RapDIO-TV, or Rapio-TV 
BELONG TO BEER? 

Some Americans who deplore the increas- 
ing sale of alcoholic beverages, especially 
beer, think that the temperance advocates 
who are trying to restrict liquor advertising 
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over the air have been tilting at windmills. 
Have they? Well, here’s a speech that has 
a bearing on the answer. It was made by 
Robert C. Kintner, president of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., to the United States 
Brewers Foundation at its Los Angeles con- 
vention. The Chrstian Science Monitor 
printed it on May 7. Mr. Kintner started by 
telling the brewers how nervous it made him 
to speak on the same program with Mr. 
(Anheuser) Busch and before such “a large 
number of people who spend a great deal of 
money on ABC.” Then he swung into this: 

“Let me say first of all I would not have 
accepted your invitation if ABC was not 
a willing servant of the beer industry. I 
say that advisedly because I have heard peo- 
ple criticize the broadcasting business, as a 
public franchise, for taking beer advertising. 
As far as ABC is concerned, we not only ac- 
tively solicit it, we definitely want it; we be- 
lieve it is a basic part of the American scene 
just like our radio and television business 
is. So let me say that we approach your 
industry with a great desire, both on our 
local stations and on our network, to cut the 
pattern to fit your cloth. And may I com- 
pliment, very sincerly, the United States 
Brewers Foundation and its advertising agen- 
sy, the J. Walter Thompson Co., for the build- 
ing up by advertising and public relaitons of 
the concept that ‘beer belongs’ as a family 
drink of a freedom-loving people. The part 
radio and television has played in helping 
you in bringing beer into the home has been 
a part of which we are proud. The more the 
story appears and is told generally, the 
greater is consumption.” 

We regret that space considerations keep 
us from reprinting this gem of huckster elo- 
quence in full. But the temperance people 
owe Mr. Kintner a vote of thanks for this 
testimony from the radio-TV industry itself 
that the purpose of liquor advertising over 
the air is to get liquor into the home. | 


City of Minot Fights To Keep Veterans 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTII DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable agitation in my State at the 
present time against the closing of the 
veterans hospital at Minot, which was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
task force. One of the criticisms of the 
Minot Hospital has been that local doc- 
tors are fighting the hospital. In order 
that all the current facts in this case 
may be brought to light, I request per- 
mission to include the following material 
in my remarks: 

NOTICE 
To the Veterans’ Administration: 

At the proposed hearing relative to the 
closing of the John Moses Memorial Hospital, 
you are requested to have available the fol- 
lowing men: 

Dr. Donald McCarthy, area Chief of Pro- 
fessional Services, Veterans’ Administration, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Einar C. Andreassen, Area Medical Di- 
rector, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. John McHugh, manager and Chief of 
Professional Services, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dr. Roland Hipsley, manager and Chief of 
Professional Services, John Moses Memorial 
Veterans’ Hospital. 

You are further requested to make availa- 
ble to the mayor of the city of Minot, the 
Minot Chamber of Commerce, and to all in- 
terested persons, the original reports and 
evidentiary material upon which the decision 
to close the John Moses Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital is based, and a copy of the decision 
to close. 

You are further requested to make this 
information available by May 30, 1955, in 
order that these instruments may be exam- 
ined prior to the time of hearing. 

McGee & Van _ SICKLE, 
Attorneys for the Minot Chamber of 
Commerce, Minot, N. Dak. 
Bruce M. Van SICKLE, 
Member of the firm of McKee & Van 
Sickle. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. CAMERON, CONFERENCE 
With Dr. CAMERON, May 20, 1955 


On Tuesday, May 17, 1955, Dr. Andreasson, 
area medical director, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Dr. McCarthy, area chief of professional serv- 
ices, Veterans’ Administration, St. Paul, 
Minn., had a conference with Dr. Cameron 
in his office at the Northwest Clinic, Minot, 
N. Dak. At that time they stated that they 
were here to examine the hospital to deter- 
mine whether the hospital should be closed. 

In the course of that conference, Dr. Cam- 
eran offered to go all out in order to keep 
a medical staff available to the John Moses 
Memorial Veterans’ Hospital in Minot. Dr. 
Andreasson said that the hospital's need was 
full-time men. Dr. Andreasson also stated 
that for some reason, when Minot is men- 
tioned to these men, they are afraid to come 
come up here, and at that time said that 
mentioning Minot was like mentioning the 
North Pole. 

In the conversation, salaries were con- 
trasted, and Dr. Andreasson said that one of 
the difficulties was the disparity between 
Veterans’ Administration salaries and sala- 
ries offered doctors here and elsewhere in 
private practice. 

Dr. Cameron pointed out: 

A. That his preferred minimum was $12,000 
per year for beginners. He occasionally starts 
them at less. 

B. This is the entire benefit received by the 
incoming doctor. 

However, a Veterans’ Administration doctor 
receives all of his fringe benefits; receives a 
minimum of $10,000 a year, plus living quar- 
ters; and a man interested in his professional 
development finds available here the broad- 
est possible scope of medical problems and 
the finest possible equipment. 

Dr, Cameron suggested that he never has 
any insurmountable difficulty recruiting men 
and that if the staff hospital manager were 
authorized to go out after professional per- 
sonnel, the problem would be solved. 

A. L. C. 

Dated May 20, 1955. 

Bruce M. VAN SICKLE. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. BRESLICH 


Dr. Breslich spends considerable time at 
the John Moses Memorial Hospital. During 
the conversation with Dr. Wall at the John 
Moses Memorial Hospital, Dr. Breslich was 
informed by Dr. Wall of the hospital staff. 
that Minot has a bad name because of the 
practice of forcing medical men to stay in 
Minot until they are relieved. This prac- 
tice is contrary to the general rule. Dr. Wall 
added in the same conversation, that the 
same thing was done at a West Virginia hos- 
pital and when the hospital changed its 
policy, and allowed the medical personnel tO 
move freely after 2 years, there was no longer 
any difficulty in keeping it staffed. 

Dated May 21, 1955. 

Bruce M, Van SICKLE. 
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STATEMENT or Dr. Hart, NORTHWEST CLINIC, 
Minot, N. D. 

Dr. Hart, on May 20, 1955, had occasion to 
£0 into a downtown Minot store and was 
accosted with this question: “What’s the 
Matter with you doctors that you're fighting 
the hospital?” 

This is an example of the positive harm 
done by the false declarations that Minot 
doctors are fighting the hospital. 

Dated May 21, 1955. 

Bruce M. Van SICKLE. 


The meeting is scheduled for June 6 at 
Minot, and while it cannot be predicted 
What the final outcome will be, there can 
be no doubt that the people there are 
determined to try to work out some way 
to maintain this magnificent new hos- 
pital. 


Industry-Financed Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s New York Times there was 
Published an editorial entitled “Indus- 
try-Financed Security.” I am sure we 
are all gratified to know that the strike 
Which had just started yesterday in the 
Ford industry has been peacefully set- 
tled, and that some kind of an agree- 
Ment looking toward industry-financed 
Security has been entered into. I think 
the editorial is very thought-provoking, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY-FINANCED SECURITY 


Whether or not a Ford strike is averted, it 
is clear that the contract negotiations be- 
tween the company and the United Automo- 
bile Workers have added a new dimension to 
Collective bargaining. Agreement has been 
Teached on the principle that an employer 

an obligation to provide financial pro- 
ection for jobless workers beyond the limits 
Of State unemployment insurance systems. 

is does not mean the “guaranteed an- 
Nual wage” the union first demanded. But 
there is little reason to doubt that the prin- 
Ciple accepted by Ford will spread through 
Most mass-production industries. Union 
Pressure will be strong for its adoption in the 
Test of the automotive field, in electrical 
Manufacturing, in steel, in rubber, in rail- 
Toads, in shipping, and in many other sec- 
tions of the economy. With pension and 
Welfare programs already broadly established 
as responsibilities of industry, employers will 
Now add another layer of security to that 
Provided by Government. 

The economic implications of this trend 
Cannot be assessed in absolute terms. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable to give industry a 
8reater stimulus toward stabilizing employ- 
ment by leveling out the ups and downs of 
Production that mean overtime work one 
month and layoffs the next. Certainly it is 
Sonstructive to provide increased purchasing 
Power for workers idle through no fault of 
ae Own, especially when our State legisla- 
Padi have been so slow to bring unemploy- 

ent insurance checks up to reasonably ade- 
Quate levels in most States. 
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It is a demonstration of the vitality of the 
democratic process that so fundamental a 
change in old concepts of labor-management 
relations was made by voluntary agreement 
without Government intervention. Union 
and company representatives worked out 
their own accord on principle and on the 
amount of money that should be used to 
implement the principle. Yesterday's hectic 
down-to-the-wire talks were concerned pri- 
marily with how much security the proposed 
expenditure could buy. 

But the whole move for industry-financed 
unemployment support systems will prove 
destructive if employers and unions forget 
that the price must be paid out of increased 
productivity. .There are some industries in 
which any rise in production costs is bound 
to aggravate deep-rooted economic woes. 
Coal mining and textiles are two areas in 
which automatic extension of the notion 
that what Ford does all industry must do, 
would jeopardize the solvency of the em- 
ployers and the marketability of their prod- 
uct. Even within prosperous industries 
there will be many companies that cannot 
assume new costs without inviting bank- 
ruptcy. 

How well the Nation can sustain this new 
item of fixed payroll cost if a slump carries 
us well below our present high level of out- 
put no one can tell. Nor is it possible to 
predict what the long-run impact will be on 
curtailing job opportunities. Inevitably em- 
ployers will hesitate to hire new workers if 
they must guarantee them anything like full 
pay for as much as a year after they stop 
working. Instead the tendency will be to 
rely on a minimal work force, with overtime 
in periods of peak production. 

But our economy has proved itself fantas- 
tically resilient. It has provided the high- 
est level of wages, security benefits, and 
living standards for our people. We are con- 
fident it will be able to undertake this newest 
impost without strain if industry and labor 
concentrate on full realization of the yield 
recent advances in the field of automation 
make possible. 


The Glory of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial printed in the East 
Side News, a local newspaper published 
in my district. ‘The editorial is entitled 
“The Glory of Youth”: 

THE GLORY or YOUTH 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“Each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass, 
A book of rules; 
And each must make 
Ere life is flown, 
A stumbling block 
Or a stepping stone.” 
—R. L. Sharpe. 


This is a salute to young America. We 
call on all to act for the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, so that our 
children and our youth may fulfill their 
promise and become effective citizens of the 
Nation. For the youth of today is the ma- 
turity of tomorrow. 

The national character can never be higher 
than the composite of the individual char- 
acteristics of the citizens who make up the 
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Nation. We must help our youth into good 
citizenship, founded on respect for love of 
God and man. Each individual has within 
himself a small scale battlefield where truth 
triumphs over falsehood, where right con- 
quers wrong, where goodness defeats evil, 
where eternal verity rises over viciousness. 

Each individual must erect his own spirit- 
ual barriers. Each individual must be on 
guard against snipers and bombers who 
would, with their hellish weapons of insinua- 
tions, who would, with their lying propa- 
ganda, weaken his moral and religious ram- 
part before the surrender of his immortal 
soul. Every parent owes his child a knowl- 
edge of God whose light shines for those who 
seek it. 

The youth who heeds the teachings of his 
parents, of his spiritual leaders, and of his 
schoolteacher is not likely to become a 
delinquent. The home, church, and school 
are the greatest influence in building the 


“lives of our children. 


Every time a boy goes wrong, a good man 
dies. Every time a bad boy is reclaimed, a 


good man is born. 


Youth of America: Your future is not pad- 
locked. You have a place in the sun. This 
is the march of youth instead of the march 
of time. 

This is an age of great challenge. This is 
an age of great opportunity. During the long 
period of our history, no generation has been 
free from challenge. History abounds with 
illustrations of youth who have risen to fame 
and fortune. 

We can only recite a few— 


Alexander Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury at 32. 

Alexander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone at 28. 

George Eastman produced the dry plates 
for photography at 26. 

Henry Ford produced his first motor car 
at 29. 

George Westinghouse invented the air 
brake at 22. 

Thomas Edison invented the incandescent 
lamp at 32. 

F. W. Woolworth established his first store 
at 26. 

John D. Rockefeller organized the Standard 
Oil Co. at 31. 

John Wanamaker opened his first store at 
31. 

Luther Burbank produced the “Burbank 
Potato” at 22, 

Dr. Robert Hutchins became president of 
the University of Chicago at 30. 

Dr. Carter Davidson became president of 
Knox College at 31. 

Dr. Charles William Eliot became president 
of Harvard at 35. 

These men were products of American op- 
portunity. These men were products of 
American enterprise. 

Young people of America: Glory in your 
freedom, and use your freedom gloriously. 
Dedicate yourself with all the splendid vigor 
of your youth to this high purpose: That the 
American standard may fly high over a free 
and happy people. 

We must protect our democracy. We must 
have an immutable determination to give 
our all, if need be, for the preservation of 
American way of life. 

With faith in your country, with spirit 
and understanding, with courage and sac- 
rifice, we may be assured that: The age of 
challenge will usher in the age of great 
achievement. May God grant youth guid- 
ance to use their talents well. May God 
help youth to solve the greatest objective of 
mankind—peace—not by force—but with 
freedom. 

Give your best to America. 
give its best to you. 


America will 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, June 4, it was my privilege to 
journey to Columbus, Ohio, to address 
the Buckeye state department of a great 
veterans organization of which we are 
truly proud—American Veterans of 
World War II. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY at 
State convention, AMVETS, Department of 
Ohio, June 4, 1955) 


Last summer I was in Europe on an as- 
signment from the Secretary of State and 
in my capacity as then chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was 
during that critical period when the French 
Chamber of Deputies rejected the European 
Defense Community. During the days im- 
mediately following rejection of the EDC, 
there was widespread dejection. If the 
French wouldn't accept the EDC, there was 
no alternative. My voice seemed a lone one 
in the wilderness. But I kept repeating that 
the idea of the European Defense Commu- 
nity would not die. 

Several days later I met with then Premier 
Mendes-France. As I spoke with him across 
his desk, he remarked that many people in 
France were disturbed at press reports of 
my comments to the effect that the idea of 
the EDC would not die. Mendes-France 
said that he wanted me clearly to under- 
stand that the EDC was dead. But he added 
that he knew what I meant. What I was 
saying, said the Premier, was that the spirit 
of a united free Europe was not dead. 


MUST NOT DEAL IN ABSOLUTES 


I tell this story because in foreign policy 
we must not deal in absolutes. 

In Western Europe last summer, it was 
not the EDC or nothing, as many of our 
friends thought. There were alternatives. 
They have been explored and today—some 9 
months after the EDC was rejected—we see 
a new hope in Europe. Western Germany 
has regained her sovereignty; Western Eu- 
ropean Union is a going concern; plans are 
well under way to help the Germans build 
defense forces; and we have in prospect large 
possibilities of settlement in Europe. 

It was erroneous to think that it was EDC 
or nothing. 

Diplomacy has been described as the art 
of letting the other man have your own way. 
Diplomacy cannot operate effectively if peo- 
ple think constantly in terms of absolutes— 
of everything being either bldtk or white. 


AMERICANS DEMAND RESULTS 


There is perhaps a tendency on the part 
of Americans to think in these absolute 
terms. We want to move fast and get things 
done. “Put up or shut up” is an American 
phrase that indicates our impatience with 
halfway measures. We are not satisfied with 
little results; we want big results, and we 
want them now. 

Having so recently emerged from a frontier 
period, we feel that all things are possible. 
Within the confines of the United States, we 
have been able to control our destiny. As a 
result of our experience in the last 100 
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years, it is perhaps but natural that we have 
a feeling of omnipotence—a capacity to see 
things that need doing, and then do them. 

Now that we move into a position of great 
importance in the international community, 
there is a tendency for us to feel that we 
can manage things in international affairs 
much as we have managed them in domestic 
affairs. We tend to think of other nations 
as box cars that we can move from place to 
place at will. 


LIMITATION ON CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


But there are some great differences be- 
tween domestic and international affairs. 
For one thing, most of the world is outside 
the boundaries of the United States. Fif- 
teen-sixteenths of the land area of the world 
is not under our jurisdiction. Sixteen- 
seventeenths of the people of the world are 
foreigners to us, again not subject to our 
jurisdiction. This means that many events 
take place over which we can have but 
little influence and no control. 

We may not like what goes on behind the 
Iron Curtain, but there is not much we 
can do to prevent it. We may not like to 
see the Communists take control of China, 
but we have not been able to stop it. We 
may not like what Mr. Nehru does in India, 
but our legislative mandate does not run 
to India. 

Although many of the things which occur 
outside of the United States may have a 
terrific impact upon this country, they may 
in fact be largely beyond our control. Some- 
times foreign relations is a little like the 
weather. We do a lot of talking about it, 
but not much can be done to control it. 


MUST NOT BE DEFEATIST 


I do not emphasize this fact with the 
idea of being defeatist. I underline it be- 
cause we must understand the world in 
which we live if we are to be able to exert 
our maximum influence in it. 

Unless we realize that we are but 1 of 
some 80 nations, albeit the most powerful, 
we will be a frustrated people when events 
occur in the international community which 
we do not like. A frustrated people is not 
a good foundation on which to build a 
strong foreign policy—and I must emphasize 
that public attitudes are extremely impor- 
tant in the formulation and the conduct of 
our foreign policy. The Senate and the 
President cannot carry on a foreign policy 
which is not supported by a substantial 
majority of the American people. Every 
single person constitutes one element in 
that majority, or minority, as the case 
may be. 


INFLUENCING FOREIGN POLICY 


I referred earlier to the fact that the 
United States cannot bring order to the 
international community by government 
fiat. There are, of course, ways in which 
the United States can and does infiuence 
international events. Let me mention a few. 


INFLUENCE OF MILITARY POWER 


In the first place, the military power of 
this Nation is one of the most important 
ways of influencing foreign relations. I am 
not one who believes that our power should 
be used to compel nations to take courses 
of action which we might find desirable. 
Power so used would surely corrupt. But 
it is necessary that the United States main- 
tain sufficient military power to deter poten- 
tial aggressors from secking by force to 
impose their will on less powerful nations. 
It has been American military power in the 
past few years which, in my opinion, has 
served to prevent Communist encroachment 
in Europe, South Asia, and to some extent 
in the Far East. 

I have long advocated the establishment 
of American Air Force bases overseas within 
striking distance of the centers of produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union. I am convinced 
that these bases have exercised a tremen- 
dous deterrent effect on the Soviet Union, 
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We and our friends know these bases do not 
exist for purposes of aggression. But they 
are available in the event the Kremlin should 
embark on a military adventure against the 
free. 

We need the cooperation of friendly na- 
tions throughout the world to maintain 
these bases. We must not let current dove- 
like noises from Moscow persuade us to 
abandon these bases. 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


There is another way in which this Nation 
may influence foreign policy. We can seek 
to influence policy with economic assistance. 
Some of our enemies have accused the 
United States of using its foreign-aid pro- 
grams to influence the policies of foreign 
countries. There may have been isolated 
instances when this has been the case. AS 
a general rule, however, our foreign money 
programs have not been used to coerce na- 
tions to follow a course of action that would 
be acceptable to this Nation. By way of 
illustration, I would point to the hundreds 
of millions of dollars which the United 
States has made available to India in recent 
years. I see no evidence that American 
assistance has corrupted Mr. Nehru or made 
him change his policy with respect to the 
United States one bit. 


INFLUENCE BY PERSUASION 


Another way to influence nations is by per- 
suasion. Our delegates to the United Na- 
tions are constantly engaged by word of 
mouth in expressing American attitudes in 
the field of foreign policy. They seek to 
persuade other nations by the honesty of 
American convictions and the logic of our 
argument. They try to show that the courses 
of action we desire are in the best interests 
not only of the United States, but of the 
world at large. We also endeavor to influ- 
ence events abroad by our information pro- 
grams, which include the Voice of America, 
libraries, the exchange of students, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

INFLUENCE OF FREEDOM 


The most important way in which the 
United States can influence foreign policy is 
not by military power, not by money, and 
not by persuasion. The best way to infiu- 
ence foreign nations. to accept American 
principles of foreign policy is to convey to 
them the democratic ideas which underlie 
our system. 

For 2,000 years, since the time of Christ, 
the idea of individual freedom has constant- 
ly grown. Man has won liberties for himself 
in centuries of struggle. There have been 
times when the individual's deep aspiration 
to control his own destiny has been thwarted 
by tyrants, dictators, and authoritarian 
movements. But over the span of history, 
the area of man’s individual freedom has 
constantly grown. 

THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


This is the idea upon which our Nation 
is founded—the idea that government is 
the servant of the people and that no nation 
can expect to develop to its fullest unless 
it appreciates and honors the role of thé 
individual living in freedom. It is as a re- 
sult of individual freedom that we get mo- 
tive power for invention, for economic de- 
velopment, and eventually for a world i? 
which individual free men may live at peac® 
with each other. 

This idea of individual freedom is, I be- 
lieve, the greatest power we have. It is the 
weapon of free men able to influence othet 
nations to conduct themselves in a way 
which will be beneficial not only to them” 
selves, but to the United States. 

Unfortunately, while the idea of individ- 
ual freedom is perhaps our greatest streng 
we have been weak in using it. 

The democratic idealism that fired the 
imagination and the creative powers of th€ 
founders of this Nation has been corrupt® 
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by materialism. We have been so busy de- 
Veloping this Nation that we think in terms 
of production, salesmanship, and investment, 

e seem to have a capacity to sell and ex- 
Port every product of America except the 
bedrock ideals upon which our system rests. 

EXPORTING AN IDEA 

In concentrating on building a nation we 
have come close to losing the ability to ex- 
Port an idea. I do not believe we have lost 
the individual freedom ideals of our fore- 
fathers, but those ideas have gotten so mixed 
Up with material things that their underly- 
ing importance is lost upon many of us. 

That is why I have said that while ideas 
are our strongest weapon in the worldwide 
ideological struggle characteristic of this 
Century, we do not use ideas effectively. 


AMERICANS AS FREEMEN 


Our job throughout the world is to get 
foreigners to think of Americans not as rich 
Men, but as free men. When the nations of 
this earth think of the United States not 
as a rich nation, but as a free nation, and 
realize that the democratic way offers them 
also the chance to be free, we will need have 
ho fear but that the Communist conspiracy 
that walks like a state will be destroyed 
from within. 

One of the best ways by which our demo- 
cratic ideals can infiuence foreign nations 
is to exhibit those ideals in our daily life 
in the United States. It has been said that 
the United States is a showcase of demo- 
cracy, There is truth in this observation. It 
is certain that the better democracy works 
in this country, the greater the influence 

Nation will have abroad. 


ATTAINMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY GOALS 


It is easy to state the aim of our foreign 
Policy. It is our policy to bring about and 
to maintain conditions in the world in which 
the United States may live at peace and be 
Secure in its freedoms. The difficulty in the 
Conduct of foreign policy is not a difficulty 
in stating aims, but it is the difficulty of 
Making the day-to-day decisions that will 
Promote our aims. The goals are important, 
but the means by which we try to attain 
those goals are equally important. 


MILITARY DEFENSE 


In recent years United States foreign 
Policy has proceeded along two main lines 
With bipartisan support. 

In the first place, we have sought to main- 
tain our military defenses, and those of 
allies, at a level sufficiently high to prevent 
the Communist conspiracy from seeking to 

pose on free nations its philosophy of col- 
lectivism by force. I wish we did not need to 

tain a military posture of this kind. As 
long as the threat continues, we need to be 
Prepared. But the constant maintenance of 
Such a military posture is not the way to 
Settle forever the conflict between commu- 
and democracy. 

In a local community, if there is a problem 
of juvenile delinquency, one way to handle 
it may be to increase the size of the police 
Orce. This may protect the community. It 

not, however, eliminate juvenile de- 
Unquency. Steps must be taken instead to 
at the fundamental causes of juvenile 
delinquency., 
P It is somewhat the same in the interna- 
t Onal community. Free states must main- 
on their military defenses, but only until 
wo Possible to establish conditions in the 
orld which will prevent situations from 
ing where force may be needed. 
oh believe our military defensive strength is 
ana, beginning to pay off. The Communists 
erstand forces in being. 
ECONOMIC DEFENSE 
kes second aspect of our present policy is 
will” to create conditions in the world that 
dan Promote stability and eliminate the 
8ers of military conflict. 
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The technical assistance program, for ex- 
ample, provides assistance to backward 
countries which, without such aid, might 
find themselves in such chaotic conditions 
that they would tend to throw away their 
aspirations for individual freedom in ex- 
change for promises of plenty under a col- 
lectivist system. I have supported economic 
and technical assistance over the years. I 
propose to continue to support those pro- 
grams because they provide permanent cures 
for conditions which might otherwise en- 
courage violence, 

RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY AND ECONOMIC 

DEFENSES 


It seems important to me that the Ameri- 
can people realize the close relationship 
which exists between the military aspects of 
our foreign policy and the economic aspects. 
Last year the United States spent 75 cents 
out of every dollar of national expenditures 
for military purposes. Only some 3 cents 
was available for economic and foreign policy 
programs of a nonmilitary type. This bal- 
ance is not right. We must gradually put 
more of our national expenditures in the 
economic column and less in the military 
column. But movements in this direction 
cannot take place overnight. They require 
first the creating of world conditions in 
which tensions are lessened and the threat 
of force abated. 


GERMANY 


In the weeks ahead one of the spots that 
will merit our special attention is Western 
Germany. That nation, now reendowed 
with the attributes of sovereignty that were 
wrested from her during the war, has cast 
her lot with the West. Western Germany is 
now a full-fledged member of NATO. She 
will soon start creation of forces to serve 
with other NATO forces in defense of the free 
nations of Western Europe. Under the able 
leadership of Chancellor Adenauer, Germany 
has moved rapidly toward the creation of a 
genuine democracy. 

Yet Germany is in very real danger. She 
naturally desires to be reunited and it is for 
that reason that the recent suggestion that 
Germany be neutralized must be viewed with 
suspicion. That was a seductive, dangerous, 
and unrealistic doctrine. Seductive because 
it may have a wide appeal to those who do 
not want Germany to become a strong mili- 
tary power again; dangerous because it would 
take the heart out of our Western defense 
system; and unrealistic because no nation, 
with Germany's location, population, and in- 
dustrial might, could long remain neutral. 

But it is just this kind of thing that we 
must guard against in the weeks ahead. 


THE FAR EAST 


We must also keep a wary eye on the Far 
East. The Chinese Communists have re- 
cently had a demonstration of the strength 
of the idea of freedom in Asia. At the 
Bandung Conference, many of the newly free 
nations gave positive evidence that they 
know the dangers of communism. That 
statesman of the Philippine Republic, Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, recently told me that he 
came back from the Bandung Conference 
“exalted.” He told of hearing representa- 
tives of newly free Asian nations quote the 
language of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, the language of Magna Carta, 
and the language of the Gettysburg Address, 

But the fact that there are many in Asia 
who know of the dangers of communism and 
who have attached themselves to the ideas 
of democracy, does not lessen the possibility 
of Communist China seeking to precipitate 
situations in which her agents might take 
over by subversion, supported by force. 

Formosa, though a quiet area now, might 
again become a focal center for potential 
conflict. 

The situation in Vietnam is fraught with 
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danger for freedom. Unless her gallant 
Premier Diem is able to consolidate his 
strength, there is danger that communism 
will infiltrate and conquer that new country. 

I mention these matters because they are 
likely to give us trouble in the weeks ahead. 

I wish it were possible for me to predict 
a future in which all our foreign policy 
problems would be small ones. I cannot 
do that. There is one thing we can be sure 
of in the future and that is that we have 
lots of trouble ahead of us. There will be 
occasions when we will’ feel that the only 
recourse open is for us to use force. There 
will be occasions when we will be frustrated 
almost beyond endurance. There will un- 
doubtedly be instances in which we will be 
offered panaceas which, though attractive 
on the surface, may hold within them dan- 
gers to our individual liberties. 


NEED FOR RESTRAINT AND UNDERSTANDING 


As we face the future, I would emphasize 
the constant need for restraint in our rela- 
tions with foreign nations and the need for 
understanding on the part of our people. 
This is especially important in the weeks 
immediately ahead. 

Our President will be meeting with the 
leaders of the United Kingdom, France, and 
Russia. This will be the first face-to-face 
encounter by the heads of these states since 
the Potsdam Conference at the end of World 
War II—nearly 10 years ago. There have 
been several such meetings among the Big 
Three, but none with the head of the Soviet 
State. 

I have the greatest confidence that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will represent us faithfully 
and well. We must back him up 100 percent 
because this is one of the times when unity 
in time of peace is nearly as important as 
unity in time of war. 

The kind of unity of which I speak was 
demonstrated earlier this week when the 
Senate passed the Mutual Security Act of 
1955. It has been our unity in support of 
these programs over the past years that is 
now paying off. 

I recently asked Mr. Dulles how he felt 
about this. He replied: “The policy of the 
Soviet Union with reference to Western 
Europe has failed. ‘Today marks the death 
knell of the great Soviet policy for Western 
Europe which they have pursued with every 
means at their command for the past 3 
years. They now have to throw up their 
hands and admit they have failed. There- 
fore * * * they have to find new policies.” 

No one would deny that there has been 
a clash of Soviet and United States policy 
throughout most of the globe for the past 
10 years. The longer the peoples of the 
world have to examine communism on the 
one hand with its outward evidences of unity 
imposed by the domestic threat of force, 
and democracy on the other hand with its 
unity achieved as the result of the give 
and take of freemen, the more likely they 
are to choose the unity of the free. 

In conclusion, I should like to revert for 
a moment to the point made at the begin- 
ning of my remarks, that we must not think 
in terms of absolutes. 

I do not expect the meeting at the summit 
will ring in the millenium of peace. Neither 
do I expect that a failure at that meeting 
would leave us with no alternative but 
preparation for eventual war. The results 
of the conference are not likely to be all 
white or all black. 

It is essential that. great organizations 
such as the AMVETS take the lead in help- 
ing the people of this Nation to realize that 
we must not expect too much of this meet- 
ing; we must not succumb to a feeling of 
frustration if the conference does not go too 
well. 

We have a long pull ahead. The Ameri- 
can people must have patience and fortitude, 
Ultimately we know that the way of freemen 
will prevail and that man can live at peace. 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Oversecretive Washington,” 
which appeared on the editorial page of 
yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune, 
written by Marguerite Higgins, an out- 
standing newspaperwoman. I think the 
article would be of interest to Senators 
and all other persons at this time, when 
we are disturbed so much about an ap- 
parent misunderstanding, or a lack of 
understanding, as to just what the situa- 
tion is in our defense posture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OVERSECRETIVE WASHINGTON 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON.—In the last 2 months the 
Russians have substantially built up de- 
fenses in the entire Moscow area. Although 
just completed, preparations for the new de- 
fenses, including guided missiles and new 
tactical airfields, were underway late last fall 
when this correspondent was in Moscow. 
The buildup is known to innumerable Mus- 
covites and many Western diplomats. But 
the American public hasn't been told about 
it. 

Yet the new defenses are important. In 
the event of trouble, they would mean that 
considerably greater United States air 
strength than originally estimated would be 
required to penetrate to the target. 

Moscow defenses are no secret to the Rus- 
sians. And the Russians know that we know. 
So what is being hidden from whom? 

This development is but one more reason 
why complaints have been voiced on Capitol 
Hill charging that the Government some- 
times follows policies that in effect help Rus- 
sia to keep Russia's secrets. 

Important Senators and Congressmen feel 
that misplaced secrecy is part of the explana- 
tion as to why the American public is con- 
stantly being taken by surprise by Soviet 
progress. 

There are members of the House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee who qualify 
as old pros in the matters of defense and na- 
tional security. They have had more experi- 
ence than some of the lawyers and business- 
men who, as administrations change, are 
given positions of great authority in Wash- 
ington. In the eyes of these Congressmen, 
the newcomers are mateurs in the art of 
government—and, according to the record, 
amateurs in the art of deciding what should 
be kept secret from the American people. 
Businessmen and lawyers in Government, it 
is suspected, tend to err on the side of super- 
secrecy, feeling that this way they are less 
likely to make a mistake. 

This is alarming to those on Capitol Hill 
who remember how such attitudes have in 
the past been turned to Russia’s advantage. 

They remember, for instance, that for 
nearly a year the United States suppressed 
information that Russian pilots were flying 
in combat attacking United Nations forces in 
Korea. The secrecy began not as a matter of 
high policy but through simple technicality. 
All reports of American pilots debriefed after 
a mission were automatically classified secret. 
That was the standard operating procedure 
in intelligence,’a field in which this country 
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is a comparative newcomer. The Americans 
did not understand the importance of coor- 
dinating material gathered about the enemy 
with psychological warfare. And no one at 
higher levels of government was smart 
enough, or personally brave enough, to point 
out that the secret classification was silly. 

The resulting secrecy was, of course, a 
boon to the Russians. The Soviet press and 
radio could denounce the so-called American 
imperialists for intervening in Korea and still 
be secure in the knowledge that the Ameri- 
cans themselves were hiding the fact that 
Russian pilots were just as directly involved. 

The Americans also helped the Russians 
camouflage the fact that in Korea Russian 
citizens were also fighting on the ground. 
The first tanks captured in Korea were 
manned by Soviet citizens. Racially the men 
were of Korean ancestry. But more than 60 
years before they had migrated to Uzbeki- 
stan, Soviet central Asia, where they lived as 
Russians and later Soviet citizens. In fact, 
the first captured tank driver, an oriental, 
could speak only Russian. He said he had 
gained his battle experience at Stalingrad. 
He was among many thousand Soviet citi- 
bens shipped to Manchuria, then put in 
North Korean uniform and ordered to attack. 
But under the prevailing system all POW 
interrogations were secret. The Russians 
could pretend innocence, and we didn't con- 
tradict. 

The latest furore in Washington over 
suppression of information began in the mid- 
dle of May after a Defense Department an- 
nouncement that Russians had staged for- 
mation flights of their own version of the 
intercontinental jet bomber. Congressmen 
charged that the Defense Department had 
delayed the announcement for no good rea- 
son since every one in Moscow had seen 
the air parade. And the Department was 
taken to task because the original announce- 
ment omitted significant details. These 
were eventually confirmed by the Defense 
Department after haying first been printed 
in Aviation Week. 


The subsequent senatorial demand for 
public accounting as to comparative Rus- 
sian-American technological strength has 
been given full pubricity. 

But additional issues are being raised that 
are far broader than this single incident. 
It is felt increasingly that the whole hap- 
hazard relation between the field of intel- 
ligence and psychological warfare should be 
improved so that the United States can make 
maximum use of what it knows about Soviet 
policy—instead of helping Russia to keep 
her secrets. And it is being asked if the 
succession of amateurs in executive posts 
should not be accountable to, or at least 
advised by professionals in intelligence, phy- 
chological warfare, and national defense. It 
has been suggested that such an advisory 
board should have the ability to exercise 
considerable independence of judgment and 
should have no ax to grind except to see that 
this country and its people are not sur- 
prised by the enemy in an age when such 
surprise could mean this country’s downfall. 


Highway Construction 
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HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 
Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted to ex- 


tend my remarks, I include a resolution 
recently adopted by a regional confer- 
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ence of governors representing my sec- 
tion of the country. 

The governors of the West and Mid- 
west region express themselves in this . 
resolution with regard to the highway 
construction problem. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that these 
men, governors of their respective States 
or their representatives, are in a pretty 
good position to know the sentiment of 
their people concerning highway matters. 
Their thinking is bipartisan. They live 
at home, so to speak, right around the 
calendar. They are not laboring under 
the same disadvantage that we do, in 
being away from our home territories 
during a good portion of the year. 

That these governors have the confi- 
dence and respect of their people is self- 
evident; else they would not occupy their 
high office. I beileve they can justifiably 
be considered as speaking for the people 
of their States when they pass along a 
resolution such as the following, which 
I commend to your attention and study: 

Regional conference of governors this day 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
earned the gratitude of the people of the 
United States when on July 12, 1954, he ad- 
vanced the plan for providing the highways 
so necessary to the security and commerce 
of America; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the-United States, 
after holding long and comprehensive hear- 
ings on the problem of roadbuilding, enacted 
legislation thereon; and 

“Whereas the matter of getting the pro- 
gram underway at the earliest possible mo- 
ment is of prime importance; and 

“Whereas the people of our State desire 
that an accelerated road program be enacted 
by this 84th Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Governors of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Colorado, and Wyoming, and the Gov- 
ernors’ representatives from the States of 
Montana and Missouri, do here and now urge 
the Congress to proceed expeditiously with 
enactment of the pending road program; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the House of Rep- 
resentatives to bring the Senate bill more in 
harmony with the Governors’ highway pro- 
posal which was worked out by the Clay 
committee.” 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to direct the attention of 
eur colleagues to the following very in- 
teresting article which was written bY 
Hans J. Morgenthau, director of the 
Institute for the study of American 
Foreign Policy, University of Chicago» 
and former consultant to the Depart- 
ment of State. It appeared in the Apr 
oe 1955, issue of the New Republic maga- 

e: 

A STATE or INSECURITY 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

The propositions which are being set for th 

in this article are completely and emphatic- 
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ally at odds with the assumptions which 
Underlie the security system, as applied to 
the Department of State. The author does 
not only take exception to the way in which 
the security regulations have been applied 
to certain prominent men—an attitude 
Shared by many; he also questions the very 
Conception of security and the methods to 
assure it which the President’s Executive 
Order No. 10450, of April 27, 1953, propounds. 

Finding himself in such an opposition of 
One against almost everybody, the scholar 
Must be particularly careful in checking his 
Position and that of the majority against the 
empirical evidence available to him. Could 
it be that he is more complacent and gullible 
and less sensitive to the requirements of se- 
Curity than the rest? Yet he has gone on rec- 
Ord, in the face of vociferous opposition, in 
Pointing to the error or virtually the whole 
&cademic community when in the 30’s it dis- 
Missed the revelations of Communist infil- 
tration in the Government as nothing more 

a partisan smear of the New Deal. And 

e remembers vividly how shocked he was by 
the laxity of security practices when he 
encountered them in person. 

It is possible to explain the security sys- 
tem—which incidentally the present admin- 
istration has inherited and perfected but not 
Created—as a psychological reaction to the 
laxity preceding it; it is impossible to defend 
t on rational and empirical grounds. 

A critical analysis of the security regula- 
tions, as applied to the Department of State, 
Must answer four basic questions: (1) What 
is to be secured? (2) Against whom is it 
to be secured? (3) By what means is it 
being secured? (4) What is the cost of se- 
Curity in terms of other objectives to which 
the Nation is equally committed? 


A security system must protect the in- 
tegrity and secrecy of foreign policy. It 
» first of all, to assure that the foreign 
Policy of the United States is not determined 
Y persons who owe primary loyalty to a 
foreign power and, hence, put its interests 
aboye those of the United States. If there 
ad ever existed, as is widely but falsely be- 
lieved, in the Department of State a pro- 
Communist clique who deliberately worked 
or the triumph of communism in China, a 
ity system would have to prevent such 

& situation from repeating itself. 
It must, however, be said that the very 
anics by which the foreign policy of 
the United States is conducted make it ex- 
ely unlikely that such a situation could 
ever arise. The formation of American for- 
eign policy is characterized by a diffusion so 
extreme as to border on chaos. A multitude 
People on all levels of the governmental 
hierarchy are continuously called upon to 
analyze a certain political situation and to 
Propose a policy dealing with it. Out of that 
Welter of divergent opinions, certain basic 
Propositions are slowly distilled which are 
1p mitted to the President for final approval. 
is only when the President has spoken 
With the ultimate authority of his office, not 
requently choosing among alternative 
licies, that the foreign policy of the United 

ates has been determined. 

ra foreign power to subvert the foreign 
Policy of the United States, a network of 
Pt tp is needed strategically located not 
tis y in the Department of State but also 
a the other governmental establishments, 

ch as the White House and the National 
Pcp i Council, which are directly con- 
ena with the determination of American 
5 8n policy. No foreign power was able 
pubo o ush such a network when American 
lem cp Pinion was hardly aware of the prob- 
of security and when security regula- 

tr were extremely lax. 

Stands to reason, of course, that genu- 
Wane ee secrets must be protected. The 
sitio y and quantity of weapons, the dispo- 

n of the Armed Forces, war plans, codes, 
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fall into that category. Insofar as the opera- 
tions of the Department of State deal with 
such military secrets, they require protection 
on military grounds. Secret service opera- 
tions with which the Department of State 
concerns itself must be protected on similar 
grounds. The considerations of the problem 
of secrecy in the Department of State that 
follow, then, apply exclusively to foreign 
policy proper. 

I was once told by an official of the Depart- 
ment of State that from his long experience 
he could remember few documents the trans- 
mission of which would have been advan- 
tageous to a foreign power. From my own 
much more limited experience, I do not re- 
member a single top secret document, let 
alone any document of a lower security 
classification, the knowledge of which would 
have been advantageous to a foreign power. 
I would go so far as to say that if a foreign 
power would gain knowledge of all the classi- 
fied documents I have seen or written, such 
knowledge might benefit the United States 
rather than help that power, provided it 
would be advantageous to the United States 
to confound a foreign power as to the nature 
of our foreign policy and its future course. 
As concerns espionage with regard to foreign 
policy in general, it is hardly more than a 
racket, engaged in by shady characters fre- 
quently working both sides of the street. 
The typical information thus obtained is 
either phony, irrelevant, or public property. 

That this cannot be otherwise, a consider- 
ation of foreign policy, especially as it must 
be practiced under present world conditions, 
will make obvious. The great lines of action 
which the foreign policies of the great pow- 
ers are likely to take are predetermined by 
their respective national interests as they 
are rationally defined by the small group 
which ultimately decides upon the course of 
action. This has always been so and is so 
today. The cold war has, however, imposed 
a peculiar rigidity upon the foreign policies 
of the great powers, which leaves very little 
room for maneuver in the implementation 
of their respective national interests. Given 
this situation, there can be hardly any 
secrets which rational analysis could not de- 
tect, but which espionage would be able to 
uncover. In order to know what Chinese 
policy with regard to Korea or Formosa is 
likely to be, it is not necessary, and probably 
not even expedient, to pilfer the secret files 
of the foreign office in Peiping; it is only 
necessary to ask oneself what the national 
interest of China has been with regard to 
these two regions and what it is likely to be 
as interpreted by the present rulers of China, 


The attempt to discern the foreign policy 
of the United States through espionage is 
bound to be even more fruitless, due to the 
diffusion of the processes of government. No 
rational analysis could have anticipated with 
any degree of certainty what our policy with 
regard to Indochina was likely to be in the 
summer of 1954, but it could have assessed 
the nature and strength of the divergent 
pressures which were brought to bear upon 
the President’s mind, and the latter’s likely 
reaction tothem. As concerns foreign policy 
proper, again in contrast to military disposi- 
tions and planning, even a spy participating 
in the deliberations of the National Security 
Council and transmitting its minutes to a 
fofeign government could not have revealed 
more than rational analysis was able to 
ascertain. In one word, what is needed for 
the performance of the vital task of assess- 
ing correctly the next move of the other side 
is not intelligence in terms of espionage, but 
intelligence in terms of rational analysis. 

In truth, what needs protection from for- 
eign subversion is not the whole process of 
foreign policy in all its ramifications but 
only those elements of it which, in the nature 
of things, are capable of being subverted, 
that is, that small area where decisions are 
actually made and which has access to mill- 
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tary secrets and secret service operations, 
Secrecy in foreign policy serves not so much 
the security of the United States in terms 
of concealment of its plans and operations 
as it protects its officials who must be free 
to express their opinions without concern 
for the favorable or unfavorable reaction of 
outsiders. If the officials who are engaged 
in the conduct of foreign policy could not 
rely upon their official actions and expres- 
sions of opinion being made in confidence, 
they would at the very least be tempted to 
surrender their own professional judgment 
of the merit of the case to outside pressures, 
domestic and foreign. In the absence of 
secrecy, an official could not be expected to 
express his opinions about the personnel and 
policies of a foreign government without 
anticipating the reactions of that govern- 
ment. Nor could he be expected to express 
his opinions about the policies of his own 
Government without regard for the political 
reactions on the domestic scene. 

The main purpose of secrecy, then, is the 
protection of the professional integrity of 
the Foreign Service and affiliated agencies. 
Security regulations which seek to protect 
that professional integrity must obviously 
be different from those which seek to pro- 
tect the United States against the betrayal 
of official secrets. 

Ir 


How can we determine beforehand who is 
likely to be disloyal if participation in the 
conduct of American foreign policy should 
be entrusted to him? Section 8 of Executive 
Order 10450 undertakes to answer that ques- 
tion. It enumerates close to 100 character- 
istics, any one of which excludes a man from 
Government employment as a security risk, 
his employment being not clearly consist- 
ent with he national security. Yet that list 
of characteristics, according to the pream- 
ble of section 8, is not intended to be ex- 
haustive, but rather to establish general 
categories to which the security officials may 
add other related ones. 

What the security regulations are trying 
to do here is to localize treason as an out- 
standing but surreptitious evil by making 
it a function of other outstanding but pat- 
ent evils. In this philosophy a man who 
has deviated drastically in other respects 
from the moral standards of society is more 
likely to deviate from those moral stand- 
ards by committing treason than one who 
has not so deviated. This assumption is 
illogical to begin with, and there is not a 
shred of empirical evidence to support it. 
Its illogical character stems from the very 
nature of treason which is an act of dis- 
loyalty committed by a person who, in view 
of his revealed qualities, appears to be de- 
serving of trust. If it were possible to iden- 
tify the prospective traitor by some outward 
quality, the commission of treason would 
by definition become impossible. That the 
assumption of a necessary relationship be- 
tween general immorality and the partic- 
ular immorality of treason also is untenable 
on empirical grounds can be shown by put- 
ting the following two questions to the em- 
pirical test: Are people who deviate in a 
particular respect from the moral standards 
of society more likely to commit treason 
than others, and are traitors as a type likely 
to be immoral in other aspects as well? 

In order to answer the first of these two 
questions, let us take the type of immor- 
ality which not only constitutes a particu- 
larly radical and repulsive violation of nor- 
mal moral standards but which by general 
consensus is also most obviously conducive 
to treason: sexual perversion. That the 
homosexual is peculiarly prone to commit 
crimes under the threat of blackmail is 
hardly doubted by anyone who faces the 
problem for the first time. Yet neither the 
histories of diplomacy and of treason nor 
the recollections of practitioners of diplo- 
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macy, insofar as I could ascertain, contain 
an instance of a homosexual having com- 
mitted an act of treason under the threat 
of blackmail. On the other hand, at least 
two notorious homosexuals have in recent 
history given outstanding diplomatic serv- 
ice: Prince Eulenburg, German Ambassador 
in Vienna from 1894-1902, and Baron von 
Hoesch, German Ambassador in Paris and 
London from 1924-36. While Eulenburg was 
finally ruined by the public revelations of 
his private life, he was never accused of 
disloyalty; and of Hoesch, Professor Holborn 
says that he was “the greatest of the Ger- 
man professional diplomatists of the inter- 
war period * * * the sensitive and devoted 
man proved himself a master of his craft.” 
Whatever one deems the proper treatment 
of the homosexual by government and £0- 
ciety at large to be, there is no empirical 
evidence for a correlation of any Kind be- 
tween this particular type of deviation and 
the deviation of treason. 

Nor is there any such evidence with regard 
to a very mild “deviation,” completely de- 
void in itself of any negative moral conno- 
tation: that of having relatives behind the 
Iron Curtain. That an official who has rela- 
tives living behind the Iron Curtain is par- 
ticularly susceptible to committing treason 
under blackmail sounds on the face of it so 
plausible that it is virtually accepted as self- 
evident. But who knows of an official who 
has violated security regulations under such 
circumstances? Here again, what on the 
face of it looks like commonsense reveals 
itself on closer examination as superstition 
which unchallenged repetition has vested 
with the plausibility of truth. 

Approaching the same problem from the 
side of treason, one cannot but arrive at the 
same conclusion. Throughout history all 
manner of men have committed treason: 
intelligent and stupid men, respected men 
and outcasts, sane men and mad men, ideal- 
ists and mercenaries, believers and atheists, 
sober men and drunkards, faithful husbands 
and philanderers, scions of old families and 
sons of foreigners, evén—to disprove Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar—fat men as well as 
those with “a lean and hungry look.” Yet, 
if all kinds of men are capable of committing 
treason, only a few actually do commit it. 
Do they not wear the mark of Cain on their 
foreheads, which sets them visibly apart 
from the rest of humanity before they have 
committed their crime? 

Alas, Cain and his tribe are not born with 
some outward sign which makes visible to 
all the deed they are to commit. It is their 
deed which marks them, not their nature. 
Nobody is born a traitor, but everybody can 
become one. Treason as betrayal of that to 
which one ought to be loyal is as an accom- 
plished fact indeed peculiar but to a few; as 
a potentiality it is a curse common to all 
men. In whom that potentiality will become 
actual no man can foresee, not even the 
prospective traitor. 

Executive Order 10450 assumes that there 
exist two easily discernible types of men, one 
likely to commit treason, the other not. The 
composite picture of the latter, which 
emerges from Executive Order 10450 and its 
application to the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State, is the ideal type of a Babbitt 
with strong pseudopuritanical connotations. 
He is a person who is “normal” in every re- 
spect; that is, who conforms to certain re- 
quirements which a “good” American is 
supposed to possess. In their application to 
the Department of State, these requirements 
run the whole gamut of actions, associations, 
attitudes and opinions with which a person 
might identify himself. Emphasis has been 
put upon conformity with a conservative 
ideal in the field of political opinion and 
attitudes, and with a pseudopuritanical idea 
in the sphere of. sexual behavior. In the 
course of security investigations, officials of 
the State Department have been asked about 
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their attitude toward Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the New Deal, and the recognition of the 
Communist government of China. Investi- 
gators have also shown an almost obsessive 
curiosity about the pre- and extra-marital 
sexual activities of officials. 

It stands to reason that this ideal of the 
“good” American is at odds in one or the 
other respect with the actual behavior of 
most men who have ever lived and are now 
living. Hardly an American statesman from 
Franklin and Washington onwards has, and 
could have, lived up to it, and most of them 
would fail the test on multiple grounds. And 
it is not by accident that men of undoubted 
loyalty and merit have been dismissed from 
the Foreign Service as security risks under 
Executive Order 10450. For that executive 
order makes virtually everybody a security 
risk and for two reasons. First of all, as 
already pointed out, few men will correspond 
in every respect to the ideal picture of the 
“good” American which is implicit in Execu- 
tive Order 10450 and its application. More 
importantly, few men will be so transpar- 
ently good, approaching saintliness, that it 
can be said of them that their employment 
is “clearly consistent with the interests of 
the national security,” which is the general 
standard repeated again and again by the 
executive order. 

“I am myself indifferent honest: but yet I 
could accuse me of such things, that it 
Were better my mother had not borne me: 
I am very proud and revengeful, ambitious; 
with more offenses at my beck than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to 
give them shape, or time to act them in. 
What should such fellows as I do crawling 
between earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves all; believe none of us.” 

These words of Hamlet all men can say of 
themselves and of each other. Even the 
best man’s goodness is darkened at least by 
the shadow of a doubt, and thus he is a se- 
curity risk within the meaning of Order 
10450. 

It may be pointed out in passing that in 
the philosophy of Executive Order 10450 and 
the spirit of its application there reveals it- 
self a deeply engrained tendency of our cul- 
ture to externalize evil, localize it, reduce it 
thereby to seemingly intelligible and man- 
ageable proportions, and finally exorcise it 
by means of some social arrangement. Exec- 
utive Order 10450 is the latest of such en- 
deavors, all of necessity futile, of which the 
Volstead Act, trying to legislate virtue 
through prohibition, and the neutrality leg- 
islation trying to legislate peace through 
isolation, are the most recent prominent 
examples. 

mr 


The security regulations, as applied to the 
Department of State, operate essentially 
through three instrumentalities: security 
investigations, police supervision, and polit- 
ical pressure. 

That a person be subjected to a security 
check before he is employed in a sensitive 
position by the Department of State is an 
obvious necessity. Yet in the eyes of the De- 
partment of State a man’s loyalty is never 
settled once and for all (as-actually it can- 
not be, in view of what we have said above). 
Since no man can ever be fully trusted, 
all men are forever suspect on grounds of 
security and, hence, are at all times subject 
to renewed security investigations. The case 
of Mr. John Paton Davies, Jr., who under- 
went nine security investigations, has gained 
nationwide attention; yet his case is but an 
extreme example of a fairly typical situation. 

This multiplication of security investiga- 
tions is institutionalized by the requirement 
that the personnel ‘file of every official of 
the Department of State in whose personnel 
status a change, such as a new assignment 
or promotion, is contemplated be checked 
for security. In the course of such a check 
any old incident which has been satisfacto- 
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rily explained in preceding security investi- 
gations can jeopardize the official's career 
and destroy his reputation. An official who 
has been suggested for a promotion by virtue 
of his professional competence (of which 
compliance with security regulations is ob- 
viously a part) may be suspended for months 
as a security risk because 10 years ago, on 
the instigation of the Government, he joined 
an organization infiltrated by Communists 
in order to combat their influence. Never 
mind that this incident was a matter of 
record from the very beginning, that it has 
been explained to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned time and again; now it must be ex- 
plained again and with it the whole life of 
the official, private and public, and it is he 
who must prove that the continuation of 
his employment is “clearly consistent with 
the interests of the national security,” by 
collecting affidavits from public and private 
acquaintances testifying that they found 
nothing wrong with him. 

The assumption that all men are really 
security risks and that this defect, shared 
by all men, can somehow be neutralized, if 
not eliminated, through the proper social 
arrangements cannot but give rise to a psy- 
chology which is indistinguishable from that 
of the police state. For given these two 
assumptions, eternal vigilance becomes the 
price of security. Treat everybody as though 
he were a traitor, and you will be safe from 
treason. 

The Department of State has acted upon 
these assumptions and has established a sys- 
tem of supervision which in good part is 
Supposed to operate covertly, but of which 
everybody within the Department is jokingly 
or indignantly aware. The Bureau of Secu- 
rity of the Department of State employs, of 
course, a staff whose personnel and functions 
are Officially known. Aside from this official 
staff, it employs a network of agents (both 
categories estimated to total more than & 
thousand) whose identity and functions are 
not supposed to be Known. Individuals have 
been placed in the different functional and 
geographic units of the Department of State 
for the ostensible purpose of performing 
the substantive functions of these units, 
yet for the actual purpose of supervising and 
reporting on their colleagues. Delegations 
to international conferences are accompanied 
by individuals who perform similar func- 
tions, traditionally associated with a GPU or 
Gestapo. The Secretary of State himself has 
invested this system with the authority of 
his office by imposing upon all officials of 
his Department through Department Cir- 
cular 95 of April 15, 1954, the duty to be 
informers: 


“I am aware that no agency of the Gov- 
ment can improve, or even maintain, its level 
of effectiveness unless it is receiving a stream 
of new ideas and constructive criticisms. 
hope that the inspection operation will be 
the focal reception point of that stream. I 
have told Mr. McLeod that in his capacity as 
administrator of the inspection operation 
he should be available at any time to receive’ 
personally from any of our people the bene- 
fit of their thinking on improving operations 
and procedurés or on other problems, offici 
and personal. 

“In brief, I regard the internal inspection 
operation of the Department as one of its 
most important concerns. Its success will 
depend upon the cooperation and aid re- 
ceived generally from employees of the De- 
partment.” 

This emphasis upon the vital importance 
of investigation and supervision for pul 
poses of security, institutionalized in a spe- 
cial bureau within the Department of State 
has inevitably led to a shift of effective con- 
trol over the operations of the Departmen s 
from the Secretary and Under Secretary “i 
State and the heads of the functional an 
geographic units to the Bureau of Security; 
This shift has occurred in all modern total 
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tarian states and has given rise to a phe- 
nomenon which has been aptly called the 
dual state. It is characteristic of the 
dual state that in it, as a matter of law, 
the power of making decisions remains with 
the authorities charged by law with making 
them, while, as a matter of fact, by virtue of 
their power over life and death, the agents of 
the secret police—coordinated to, but inde- 
Pendent from, the official makers of deci- 


sion—at the very least exert an effective- 


veto over the decisions. Once the secret po- 
lice has established itself firmly in an agency 
of the Government, it will less and less need 
for intervening drastically in day-by-day op- 
erations; for its omnipresence and reputed 
Omnipotence will generally be sufficient for 
the constituted authorities to avoid any ac- 
tion which might displease the secret police. 

The Bureau of Security in the Department 
of State, as originally constituted, was com- 
bined with and, hence, had direct control 
Over four areas of operation: Security, con- 
Sular affairs, personnel, and inspection of 
United States missions abroad. While the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security has 
been deprived of direct responsibility for the 
two latter functions, it is generally believed 
that he still retains effective control over 
personnel because the office of personnel con- 
tinues to be administered in the spirit of, 
and in close cooperation with, the Bureau of 
Security. Whether the formal separation of 
inspection from the Bureau of Security will 
have different results remains to be seen. 
However, it would be surprising if it should. 
For the powers of the Bureau of Security by 
themselves are all-pervading insofar as the 
hiring, assignment, promotion, and firing of 
Personnel are concerned. Nor do its powers 
end there. 

The powers which the Bureau of Security 
has assumed over the operations of the De- 
partment of State flow only in part from its 
Policy functions as such. The power of the 
Bureau of Security over the Department of 
State refiect in good measure the political 
Power of those whose political philosophy its 
leading officiais represent, to whom they owe 
their present positions and their primary 
loyalties as well. Those are not the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary 
Of State but certain Members of Congress 
and, more particularly, of the Senate. The 
Police system which has been established in 
the Department of State is their secret police 
in a more profound sense than it is the se- 
cret police of the executive branch. It is 
through it that these Members of Congress 
are kept informed about the—presumably 
secret—operations of the Department of 
State, and it is through it that they exert a 
direct or indirect influence upon its opera- 
tions. 

This unofficial Department of State, op- 
erating within the framework of the official 
One, has been incapable of functioning as 
an instrument of a positive foreign policy. 
It has been able to hamstrir, delay and 
Prevent, but not initiate, foreign policy. Its 
attempts to sabotage the official foreign 
Policy of the United States, as in the case 
of the Korean armistice, have been, as far 
as one can see, sporadic and inconsequential. 

could have hardly been otherwise. For 
Not only have those in charge of the opera- 
tions of this unofficial Department of State 
n generally ignorant and ineffective, but 
they have also been—and this sheds an il- 
luminating light upon the philosophy of the 
Security system of the Department of State— 
essentially hostile to the very purposes and 
Mature of foreign policy. 
bot r them, all men are suspect as traitors, 
the diplomats in particular are so. For 
iro y deviate in certain obvious respects 

m the ideal type of the normal good 

ipi rican: they know foreign languages, 
nd much of their lives abroad, have many 
with foreigners, concern themselves 
essionally with foreign countries—and 
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they tend to be intellectuals, committing 


their brains rather than their passions to the 
conduct of foreign policy. Thus it is not 
by accident that an enterprise which starts 
out to protect the integrity and secrecy of 
American foreign policy transforms itself, as 
we have seen, into an undertaking to assure 
conformity and ends in an attempt to make 
the United States safe from foreign policy 
as such. What began as a technical opera- 
tion to improve the protection of the United 
States against subversion and espionage has 
matured into an onslaught—know-nothing 
in its philosophy and isolationist in its im- 
plicit purpose—against the very existence 
of an active American foreign policy. 
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Obviously, to preserve the integrity and 
secrecy of foreign policy is only one among 
many objectives to which the United States 
is committed. A policy, however sound and 
successful in its own terms, must be eval- 
uated in terms of the impact it has upon 
other national objectives, as important or 
even more important than its own. Such 
scrutiny is particularly required for a policy 
which is so unsound and unsuccessful as we 
believe the security policy of the Department 
of State to be. What, then, has been the 
price we have had to pay in terms of equally 
or more important objectives, for the security 
policy of the Department of State? That 
price is being paid primary in three areas: 
the effectiveness of American foreign policy, 
the prestige of the United States abroad, and 
the security of the United States. 

For an impartial professional observer, the 
conclusion is inevitable that today, more 
than a year after the letter by the 5 dip- 
lomats, quoted on page 9, was written, the 
Department of State, as presently con- 
stituted, is hardly competent to serve any 
government, totalitarian or otherwise. Not 
only the morale but also the professional 
competence and capacity for teamwork of its 
members have drastically declined. The 
Department of State which the present ad- 
ministration inherited was, to say the least, 
a useful instrument of foreign policy. Its 
obvious administrative weaknesses were com- 
pensated for by the intellectual ability, 
technical competence, and devotion of most 
of its top and middle-layer officials. Many 
of these officials have either been dismissed 
or have voluntarily resigned. Of the officials 
of this type with whom our High Commis- 
sion in Germany was staffed two years ago, 
not a single one is said to be left today. 
They could not have been replaced even 
under the best possible circumstances with 
a new team of equal competence and experi- 
ence. For no nation is rich enough in diplo- 
matic talent, demanding a rare combination 
of extraordinary qualities of mind and char- 
acter, to be able to afford taking one team 
out of the game and replacing it with 
another one equally good. What is possible 
in football cannot be done in diplomacy. 

The United States could not have afforded 
the loss of its ablest diplomatists even under 
the best of circumstances. Yet the circum- 
stances under which the United States had 
to make good this loss were far from being 
the best. A system which makes security 
the overriding consideration gives a golden 
opportunity for advancement to the incom- 
petent, the time server, and the informer, 
who has never uttered a wrong thought and 
who has never associated with the wrong 
person, A system which not only does not 
require professional competence but actually 
suspects it cannot help but use standards 
of selection congenial to it, 

Not only has there been deterioration at 
the top and in the middle layers of the de- 
partmental hierarchy but there has also been 
starvation at the bottom. A system char- 
acterized by repeated security investigations, 
police supervision, and political pressure has 
depleted the lower ranks of the Foreign Serv- 
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ice. Many younger officials have been dis- 
missed as security risks, and many more have 
resigned of their own volition. What is worse 
is that such a system must act as a deterrent 
upon both application for employment and 
employment itself. The number of grad- 
uates of our institutions of higher learning 
who today choose to make the Foreign Serv- 
ice their career is small as compared with 
that of 3 or 4 years ago. The few who apply 
today may be the bravest and the most des- 
perate, but they can hardly be the best; and 
those who are able to pass the security test 
and are actually hired will not be necessarily 
the best of them, and even many of them 
resign soon in disgust. 

In consequence the personnel of the De- 
partment of State has drastically declined in 
quantity and quality. Hundreds of positions 
remain continuously unfilled, sometimes for 
many months, because the Bureau of Secu- 
rity has failed to clear the appointees. This 
depletion has gone so far that positions in 
important countries, requiring constant con- 
tacts with representatives of foreign public 
opinion, must be filled with persons who 
have spent all their official life outside not 
only this particular country but this par- 
ticular continent and who are ignorant of 
the native language. This same depletion 
accounts, at least in part, for the marked 
tendency to fill top diplomatic posts with in- 
dividuals whose professional qualifications 
are obscure but whose political claims are 
only too obvious. 

This decline in the quality and quantity 


of the personnel of the State Department is 


matched by the decline in the quality of its 
operations. Objective analytical reporting, 
the prime function of diplomacy, has fallen 
to a low ebb in our Foreign Service. The re- 
ports of our diplomats are no longer as regu- 
larly read by the officials at the respective 
geographic desks in Washington as they were 
in time past, for they contain frequently 
nothing more than digests of the newspapers 
of the countries concerned, which the official 
in Washington can and does read himself. 
Heads of missions have refused to allow the 
transmission to Washington of reports paint- 
ing a picture of the local situation at vari- 
ance either with reports of other agencies or 
with the estimate of the situation prevailing 
in Washington. 

This abdication of independent judgment 
is, of course, the result of the fear that devia- 
tion from the “official line” might jeopardize 
one’s very livelihood and reputation. Yet 
this fear is more than the subjective antici- 
pation of an evil which is largely imaginary, 
as is much of the fear of being controversial, 
so prevalent in academic life. That fear is, 
indeed, the fruit of bitter experience. Offi- 
cials have been dismissed for having reported 
facts which they were not supposed to report, 
and for having advocated policies which they 
were not supposed to advocate. 

Under the impact of all these influences, 
the Department of State is probably not more 
immune to subversion and treason than it 
was before. A case could even be made for 
the proposition that an official whom the 
dual state constantly subjects to the moral 
stress of having to reconcile his own profes- 
sional judgments and moral principles with 
those of the organization in which he works 
may become particularly prone to laxity and 
failure of judgment in matters of security. 
In any event, the Department of State has 
ceased to be the eyes, ears, and brains of the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

This disintegration of the Foreign Service 
of the United States is better known abroad 
than it is at home. The governments and 
public opinion of foreign countries have seen 
with amazement officials of whose compe- 
tence and loyalty they have had tangible evi- 
dence investigated, dismissed, or forced to 
resign as security risks. Continuous con- 
tacts with our representatives abroad pro- 
vide them with unmistakable evidence of the 
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diminution of their professional competence. 
This writer who has recently had occasion to 
ask officials, political leaders, and journalists 
of European countries what they think of the 
Foreign Service of the United States has been 
shocked and dismayed by the instances of 
individual incompetence reported to him, by 
the invidious comparisons with times past, 
and by the condescension and contempt to 
be found at every turn. 

It must, however, be said that this dark 
picture is brightened by a few light spots. 
Due to luck, personal connections, or the in- 
efficiency of the security system, there have 
remained in the Department of State a few, 
and ever-diminishing number, of officials who 
have not yielded to the pressures which in- 
cessantly bear upon them. Forsaken from 
above, spied upon from below, surrounded by 
all manner of opportunists and worse, they 
risk their careers, their positions, and their. 
honor in maintaining for themselves and in 
defending in their subordinates the tradi- 
tional standards of intellectual integrity, 
professional competence, and devotion to 
duty. If and when out of the ruins of today 
a new foreign service will be built, worthy of 
the traditions and the mission of America, 
the Nation will owe a great debt to these 
brave, able, and devoted men who defend in 
obscurity and against great odds the pitiful 
remnants of a fine tradition. 


A THREAT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


(From a communication to the New York 
Times, of January 17, 1954, signed by Nor- 
man Armour, member of U. S. Foreign 
Service 1915-51, Ambassador to Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Spain, and Assistant Secretary of 
State 1947-48; Robert Woods Bliss, U. S. 
Foreign Service 1903-45, Ambassador to 
Argentina, special assistant to Secretary 
of State 1942-44; Joseph C. Grew, U. S. 
Foreign Service 1904-45, Ambassador to 
Japan and Under Secretary of State 1944- 
45; William Phillips, former Ambassador to 
Italy, special envoy to India, and Under 
Secretary of State; G. Howland Shaw, U. S. 
Foreign Service 1917-44, Chief of Foreign 
Service Personnel and Assistant Secretary 
of State 1941-44) 


“The conclusion has become inescapa- 
ble * * * that a Foreign Service officer who 
reports on persons and events to the very 
best of his ability and who makes recom- 
mendations which at the time he conscien- 
tiously believes to be in the interest of the 
United States may subsequently find his 
loyalty and integrity challenged and may 
even be forced out of the Service and dis- 
credited forever as a private citizen after 
many years of distinguished service. 

“When any such tendency begins its in- 
sidious work it is not long before accuracy 
and initiative have been sacrificed to ac- 
ceptability and conformity. The ultimate 
result is a threat to national security. 

“The forces which are working for con- 
formity from the outside are being rein- 
forced by the present administrative setup 
within the Department of State which sub- 
ordinates normal personnel administration 
to considerations of security. 

“It is obvious, of course, that candidates 
for the Foreign Service should be carefully 
investigated before appointment and that 
their work should at all times be under the 
exacting scrutiny of their professional su- 
periors. But when initial investigation at- 
taches undue importance to such factors as 
even a temporary departure from conserva- 
tive political and economic views, casual as- 
sociation with persons holding views not 
currently in fashion, or subscription to a 
periodical labeled as ‘liberal’; when subse- 
quent investigation is carried to the point of 
delaying a promotion list for a year and 
routine transfers from one post to another; 
when investigations of individual officers 
must be kept up to date to within 90 days; 
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when an easy path has been opened to even 
the anonymous informer; and when the re- 
sults of these investigations are evaluated 
not by persons experienced in the Foreign 
Service or even acquainted at firsthand with 
conditions abroad, but by persons of quite 
different experience, it is relevant to inquire 
whether we are not laying the foundations 
of a Foreign Service competent to serve a 
totalitarian government rather than the 
Government of the United States as we have 
heretofore known it.” 


American Foreign Policy in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD - 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 22 last it was my privilege to deliver 
a commencement address at Carroll 
College, Helena, Mont., on the subject 
American Foreign Policy in the Far 
East. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE Far EAST 


It is good to be with you young men and 
women of Carroll College, with your distin- 
guished faculty and your families and 
friends. It is also good to be home again in 
Montana. 

In the years ahead many of you will use 
those same words, “It is good to be home 
again,” and some of you will use them often. 
I say that because the world of today and 
tomorrow, for better or worse, is the kind of 
world that propels people and especially 
young people to distant places. It is a world 
of change, a world of movement. 

You will find, however, that no matter 
where you may go, the roots are here. The 
reason for that will become clearer as time 
goes by. You will find that from these roots, 
from these years that have already been, 
years of training and experience at home, in 
church, in schools and college—from these 
roots you draw the strength to grow in 
understanding. From these roots comes the 
background to put the vast and complex 
panorama of modern life into meaningful 
perspective. These are roots which hold fast 
to the enduring in what is otherwise a world 
of incessant and rapid change. 

It is to this world, this world of the endur- 
ing and the changing that American foreign 
policy must be adjusted. There was a time 
when we could largely ignore peoples and 
developments beyond the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific shores of the Nation. -That time is past. 
American foreign policy is now crucial to the 


‘preservation of freedom in this country and 


the world over. And the content of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is of transcendant impor- 
tance to each of us if for no other reason 
than that it can move us toward peace or 
toward war. S 
While foreign policy is by no means a sim- 
ple thing to understand, neither is it be- 
yond the understanding of American citi- 
zens who try to fulfill the obligations of 
their citizenship. Foreign policy is the 


course by which we attempt to provide for ` 


the safety of the Nation and its institutions 
and to advance its total interests in the 
world. If it is to serve the Nation in that 
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fashion and, if it is to develop in accord with 
the religious and moral principles of the 
Nation, it must be fixed in the understand- 
ing of the American people. 

Now I know that you graduates have 
heard many lectures over the past few years. 
You are probably not, on this day, in a mood 
to tolerate another, at least not a long one. 
I shall not, therefore, tax your patience too 
heavily by attempting to review in detail 
American policy throughout the world. 

Let me say in passing only that the pros- 
pects for peace and for liberty in Europe 
are brighter today than they have been for 
a long time. The patience of this country 
and other western nations has finally pro- 
duced a satisfactory peace treaty with Aus- 
tria after 379 previous attempts had failed 
because of the negativism of the Soviet 
Union. 

Sovereignty has, at long last, been re- 
stored to Western Germany and that nation 
has become a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on the basis of full 
equality with the other western countries. 
All that remains in order to bring the whole 
of Western Europe under the protective 
cover of this defensive organization is to 
secure the inclusion of Spain, a step which 
I have urged on numerous occasions in the 
past. 

In the Middle East, the continued strife 
between the State of Israel and the Arab 
countries and the economic and political 
difficulties of the latter create a dangerous 
situation. Your Government, however, is 
aware of the situation and is attempting 
to prevent a deterioration in it which might 
open the region to Communist penetration. 

Africa is beginning to press itself on the 
consciousness of the rest of the world. A 
conference. of Afro-Asian nations was re- 
cently held at Bandung, Indonesia. For the 
first time the voice of this least known but 
vitally important continent was raised force- 
fully in the councils of the nations. It isa 
voice that is bound to grow in strength and 
significance as the years go by. We in this 
country, particularly our younger citizens, 
will do well to educate themselves in an un- 
derstanding of Africa so that we may estab- 
lish sound relations with the nations that 
will inevitably emerge and grow powerful on 
that continent. 

Latin America remains an area of primary 
concern to us. We are linked with the other 
American republics in defensive arrange- 
ments and by cultural and economic ties. 
Nevertheless we cannot take these relations 
for granted. Our failure to pay sufficient at- 
tention to them in the past has constituted a 
serious gap in our foreign policy which we 
may be able to remedy in time. As in the 
case of Africa much will depend on the con- 
sideration which is given to Latin America 
by our younger citizens. 

I have taken you on a 2-minute tour of 
two-thirds of the world in order that I might 
have 20 minutes for the remaining third, 
the Far East. That region, I know, is upper- 
most in the minds of Americans these days 
when they think of foreign policy because it 
is in that region that peace has been most 
consistently threatened in recent years. De- 
velopments in the far Pacific and our policies 
with respect to them are not the sole con- 
cern of Washington, 

Every State, every community, and every 
home in the land has a stake in them because 
they involve the issue of war or peace. I can 
think of no question of greater concern to 
you men and women at the beginning of ma- 
turity. Your interest is this situation in Asia 
thousands of miles away is direct and vital. 
Your right to the facts in connection with it 
is fundamental. : 

Let me, then, try in the balance of my 
remarks to give you some background on 
recent developments in the Far East. When 
the Chinese Communists came to power 02 
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the mainland of Asia in 1949, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, under Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, moved to the 


island of Formosa. The United States con- ` 


tinued to recognize his Government as it 
has done for decades. For the past 5 years 
military and other aid, hundreds of millions 
ef dollars of it, has been provided to sup- 
port and to sustain that Government. That 
Policy of aid has been based on the belief 
that if the Communists were permitted to 
take Formosa by aggressive force the safety 
and the freedom of this country and other 
free nations would be seriously jeopardized. 
It is a policy which was instituted by Presi- 
dent Truman and reaffirmed by President 
Eisenhower. It has had the continuing sup- 
port of Congress. It has also had the sup- 
port of both great political parties. 

A few months ago President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to pass a resolution support- 
ing the defense of Formosa. He believed the 
resolution would strengthen his hand in 
dealing with thet crisis created by the threat 
of the Chinese Communists to invade the 
island. Congress passed the resolution by 
Overwhelming votes in both Houses. It did 
£0, however, only after three points had been 
Clarified. Many of us in the Senate sought 
to make clear in debate that the President 
by the resohition would not dilute his con- 
stitutional power and responsibility to com- 
Mand the Armed Forces and execute foreign 
Policy. We also tried to make clear that 
Congress was not transferring to the Presi- 
dent its sole power and responsibility to de- 
Clare war. Finally, we sought to establish 
beyond doubt that the only purpose of the 
resolution was to strengthen the defense of 
Formosa against the Chinese Communists 
and to prevent further bloodshed in the For- 
Mosan Straits, if that were possible. 


The responsibility for keeping Formosa - 


Out of the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists now rests squarely with the President. 
He is responsible to God and to the Ameri- 
Can people for what action he may or may 
not take in carrying out this responsibility. 

I do not know whether we shall avert war 
or be plunged into war in the Formosan 
Straits. No one can make a meaningful 
Prediction of that kind. I believe, however, I 
Speak for all of the people in this room when 
I say that it is our common and our deepest 
hope that families shall not be separated 
Once again by the demands of war. I be- 
lieve further that it is the obligation of all 
and particularly those of us who are elected 
Servants of the people to work to safeguard 
this country in peace and not by war so long 
as peace is humanly and honorably possible. 

That is why I want to go, today, a little 
deeper into the difficulties in which we now 
find ourselves in the Far East. In some ways 
the crisis in Formosa is a symptom rather 
than a cause of the difficulties. And if there 
is to be peace in Asia—if there are to be 
long-term solutions in Asia, it is to causes 
Tather than symptoms that our attention 
Must be directed. 

The crisis in the Formosan Straits is not 
an isolated incident. Our difficulties in the 
Far East include obvious threats of Chinese 
Communist expansion in Korea, Indochina, 
and Formosa. They also include others that 
are not so obvious. 

The most important of these difficulties 
center on Japan. That nation, as I have 
Pointed out on many occasions, is the ulti- 
mate objective of Communist expansion in 
Asia. Its position is precarious in the ex- 
treme. There are some 20 million Japanese 
living in an area smaller than Montana— 
Only 16 percent of which is arable. Japan 

S three alernatives for survival. 

1. To expand trade with other free nations 
On a mutually beneficial basis; 

- To live on a more or less permament 
Subsidy from the United States; 
3. To turn toward the Communist bloc in 
not because of ideology but out of sheer 
economic necessity. 
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The attitudes of this country as well as 
economic circumstances in the Far East and 
elsewhere will determine in the near future 
which path Japan shall tread. 

Unity among the nations of Western Eu- 
rope and ourselves can be strained by dif- 
ferences in policy over Formosa and that is 
another difficulty with which we have to 
contend. The attitude of certain neutral 
states in the Far East—countries like India, 
Burma, and Indonesia—toward Communist 
China differs from our own and creates addi- 
tional problems of foreign policy. Further- 
more an outbreak of hostilities in the For- 
mosa area could signalize the resumption of 
hostilities in Korea and Indochina. Finally, 
behind all these and other factors in the 
Asian situation we must reckon with the 
tie-in of the actions of Communist China 
and the policy of the Soviet Union. 

The difficulties in the Far East, in short, 
are interrelated difficulties and action to deal 
with any one of them is not likely to be 
effective unless due regard is paid.to the 
others. Yet in recent years, it seems to me, 
we have been thinking of these crises and 
dealing with them in a piecemeal fashion. 
Today the question is, What are we going to 
do about Formosa? Yesterday it was, What 
are we going to do about Indochina? And 
the day before, What are we going to do 
about. Korea? 

The answer almost invariably has been 
more millions in economic or military aid 
dispensed in what appears aften to be a dis- 
connected and haphazard fashion. In the 
last 2 or 3 years we have, I repeat, con- 
tributed hundreds of millions of dollars of 
economic aid to Formosa and the other free 
countries of Asia. And we have provided 
billions of dollars of arms and military 
equipment in an attempt to strengthen their 
defenses. These efforts, however, have so 
far failed to put a stop to the recurrent 
crises in the Far East. Unlike the Marshall 
plan aid which saved Europe from famine 
and kept alive the light of freedom, our aid 
appears to have been far less effective on the 
other side of the globe. 

As a result we have exercised in the Far 
East in recent years a kind of chain-reac- 
tion diplomacy, a kind of crisis-foreign 
policy. We have jumped from the effects 
of one crisis to its successor. From the Ko- 
rean crisis we rushed too late to Indochina 
to quench a fire which had spread beyond 
control. We have now rushed to the fire in 
Formosa. We may be blinded by the glare 
in Formosa to the fire which is being kindled 
in Japan or Indonesia. We have, in short, 
never been ahead of the game. 

That the crises continue to occur seems 
to me to be evidence that either our positive 
measures have been insufficient or the situ- 
ation has been beyond our control. I think 
it is probably a little of both. There are 
limits to what we can do to control the flow 
of events in Asia short of war, and even with 
war. 

That does not mean the answer is to pick 
up our marbles and go home. Asia is too 
important to us, to our security and to our 
other national interests to permit that kind 
of response. That would simply amount to 
postponing the day of reckoning. Further- 
more, as Pope Pius XII said in his Christmas 
message in 1948: 

“A people threatened with unjust aggres- 
sion or already its victim may not remain 
passively indifferent, if it would think and 
act as befits a Christian. All the more 
does the solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere spectators, 
in an attitude of apathetic neutrality.” 

In a world as integrated as is ours today 
the chances are slight that we alone can 
continue to move forward in freedom while 
the rest of it, whether in Europe or Asia, 
slips backward into communist totalitarian- 
ism. From a practical standpoint, we would 
have little hope for continued advance as 
a free people if we cut ourselves off from the 
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spiritual, the economic, the defensive, the 
cultural and the scientific relationships 
which we now have with other nations. 

A few still cherish the notion that the 
United States is a self-sufficient, invulnerable 
fortress. They would like for the United 
States to turn inward in space and backward 
in time. We can do neither. We can only 
face the problems of national life in this 
modern world with such intelligence and 
courage as God has seen fit to bestow upon 
us. 
I, for one, am convinced that we have ex- 
hausted neither our intelligence nor our 
courage in dealing with the situation in the 
Far East. The effort in the last 2 or 3 years 
has been confined to pouring dollars into the 
situation there. It has required neither 
great intelligence nor outstanding courage, 
unless it be the courage to face irate tax- 
payers at income-tax time. 

Economic and military aid has a place in 
Our policies in the Far East, but it is nota 
cure-all. It has not worked very successfully 
to date, yet it is the only formula that has 
been tried to date. It has not worked, it 
seems to me, because those who have oper- 
ated it have overlooked one ingredient, an 


‘ingredient which does not carry a price tag 


and yet can be far reaching and profound in 
its effect. 

The missing ingredient is the human fac- 
tor and it is to be found in the realm of atti- 
tudes and ideas. I think that most of us 
would agree that “man does not live by bread 
alone” and we might also add that “freedom 
is not preserved by weapons alone.” What 
I am trying to suggest is that the struggle in 
Asia is fundamentally a struggle of ideas and 
attitudes, a struggle for the deeper loyalties 
of millions of people. And if that is the case, 
then it is in the spiritual as well as the mili- 
tary and economic arenas where the long- 
term solutions to our difficulties in that part 
of the world may possibly be found. 

What I am suggesting is that we examine 
the Asian attitudes which give rise to many 
of the basic problems with which we must 
deal. I am suggesting, too, that we examine 
Asian reactions to our state of mind and our 
actions. Perhaps, then, we will find some of 
the answers to the peace we seek. Such an- 
swers will not lead to a purchased peace, or 
a power peace. They could, however, lead to 
a peace based on mutual understanding. 

We have grown too accustomed to wrap=- 
ping all the ills of Asia into the single pack- 
age marked “militant communism.” Of 
course this threat exists; we have seen-a half 
billion Chinese brought under the influence 
of that ideology. Countless millions more 
are threatened with it elsewhere. We have 
spent blood to prevent the conquest of 
Korea by Communist aggression. Too late, 
we saw Vietnam north of the 17th parallel 
brought within the orbit of communism, 
We have seen militant Communist expan- 
sionism advanced not only by armies but 
by political penetration, by organized propa- 
ganda, by the activities of disciplined cadres 
of intimidators and by calculated economic 
policy. The Communists have alternated 
military threats and the allurements of 
trade, industrialization, and cultural ex- 
changes to capture converts to communism, 
In Indochina we see the Communists and 
their agents using blackmail, bribery, and 
intimidation in attempting to undermine 
the honest government of Prime Minister 
Ngo Dinh Diem. We see the new maps of 
Communist China brazenly include the ter- 
ritory of its southern neighbors. North 
Korea has been placed within a strangle- 
hold of Communist control. And now, the 
Communist sword is pointed at Formosa. 

It is all too evident that militant com- 
munism is a force in Asia. But why, we 
may well ask ourselves, has it not met with 
more resistance? Why haven’t Asian pa- 
triots who in great measure were stimulated 
by our own history interposed a more for- 
midable bulwark to the Communist advance? 
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Some have assumed in recent years, in a 
cynical fashion, that merely by pouring bil- 
lions of dollars into Asia, we could guide 
that continent toward our own precepts of 
democracy; some have also assumed that by 
arming Asian nations heavily we could pre- 
vent Communist penetration. These ef- 
forts may have been necessary, but as I 
have already said, I do not think they have 
been conspicuously successful. Why is that 
the case? 

Perhaps we may find part of the answer 
to that question in the experience of Indo- 
china. As you may know, I have had occa- 
sion to visit that area in the course of official 
duties on several occasions in recent years. 

We poured hundreds of millions of dollars 
in military and other aid into Indochina, 
into the State of Vietnam, in an effort to 
help repulse the Communists. This aid 
failed to prevent the disastrous defeat of the 
French colonial forces at the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu last year. It failed to prevent the 
loss of northern Vietnam to the Communists 
at the Geneva Conference. 

Months before the defeat at Dien Bien Phu 
I had reported to the Senate that Vietnam 
was not going to be saved by economic and 
military aid alone. 
lem then as now was one of mobilizing the 
people of Vietnam behind an independent 
honest, responsible government able to lead 
them and to serve their interests. 

At the lith hour, when the Indochi- 
nese situation was lost almost beyond re- 
trieving, a government of that caliber was 
installed in the Vietnamese capital of Saigon. 
It was headed by Ngo Dinh Diem, a Viet- 
namese patriot of deep religious conviction, 
who had spent a good deal of time in the 
United States and France. 

Diem faced monumental problems. The 
State of Vietnam was split across the middle 
by the Geneva agreement. The Communists 
had fastened a tight grip on the northern 
half of the country. In the south near an- 
archy reigned outside the capital. Diem had 
to establish the authority of his government 


while at the same time providing food, shel- _ 


ter, and a livelihood for some 700,000 refugees 
from the Communist-held parts of the 
country. 

When I was in Saigon last fall refugee ships 
were arriving in a steady stream from the 
north. Most of them were American vessels; 
our Navy was doing a magnificent job in 
transporting these uprooted human beings. 
I went aboard one of these American ships 
in Saigon Harbor. It was carrying several 
thousand Vietnamese, mostly Catholics, led 
by their priests. They had chosen to come 
to the south with nothing but the rags on 
their backs rather than to live under the 
Communists. 

In his attempts to salvage the situation 
in Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem has had the 
support and encouragement of the United 
States. At the same time, he has been op- 
posed, not only by the Communists, but by 
a fantastic assortment of gangsters, racket- 
eers, ex-river pirates, witch doctors of 
strange religious sects, and French colonial 
adventurers, all of whom had terrorized and 
exploited the Vietnamese people for years. 

These underworld forces, as I pointed out 
in a report to the Senate some 8 months ago, 
were engaged in a constant conspiracy de- 
signed to sabotage the Diem government 
almost from the moment he took office. The 
conspiracy finally came into the open and 
staged the revolt in Saigon which you have 
been reading about in the papers during the 
last few weeks. 

The conspiracy has been defeated. It has 
been defeated largely because there was in 
Ngo Dinh Diem a native non-Communist 
leader who had the spirit and the courage 
to champion the independence and the in- 
terests of his people against their oppressors. 
Now, for the first time, there is at least a 
glimmer of hope that Communist totalitari- 


The fundamental prob- ` 
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anism in Vietnam may be stopped and turned 
backfl. Now, for the first time, freedom has 
a fighting chance. 

What does this experience in Indochina 
suggest for our policy respecting the rest of 
the Far East? It suggests to me that part 
of our difficulty has been due to an unwar- 
ranted emphasis on the material and our 
ignoring of the spiritual factors which move 
people in that part of the world. 

Although the era of colonialism is almost 
over in Asia, its after effects remain. There 
is extreme sensitivity among Asians and 
especially among Asian leaders about being 
recognized and dealt with on a basis of 
absolute equality. There exists most of all 
an .ever-present sensitivity, an often un- 
reasonable sensitivity, to any action which 
resembles a return of the colonial relation- 
ships of an earlier era. And force, the mili- 
tary force of foreign powers, is associated 
very closely in their minds with colonialism. 

These deep-seated attitudes of Asia toward 
the West form a base which is readily ex- 
ploited by Communist propaganda. As 
Asians look at the West from these attitudes, 
and particularly as they view the United 
States there is a tendency for many of them 
to interpret present United States policy as 
a policy which emphasizes force. When ir- 
responsible spokesmen for the Government 
boast of our power, it undermines our dig- 
nity and our prestige. For the mightiest 
power on the face of the earth to flaunt 
its strength in this manner is readily inter- 
preted in Asia in the light of a man who 
threatens to shoot his neighbor if the latter’s 
cow comes into his pasture. The Asian, like 
the average American, would prefer that he 
keep his pistol out of sight and discuss the 
problem of mending the fence. 

To be sure, the reactions vary in different 
parts of Asia, but I think it is correct to 
say that Asians in general, including the 
Chinese people—in spite of recent actions 
stimulated by their Communist rulers—are 
a peaceful people and they tend to admire 
the strong who are also peaceful. Much of 
the great respect which this country enjoyed 
in Asia in the past derived from that fact. 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s admonition 
to “speak softly but carry a big stick” won 
us a backlog of goodwill in Asia. This sen- 
sible advice seems to have been forgotten by 
too many of our present leaders. 

Those who know the peoples of Asia, and 
I know there are several here today who 
hav given years of selfless service in that 
region, can attest to the great emphasis 
which they place on negotiations. A spirit 
of negotiation permeates their everyday life; 
it involves adjustments and give-and-take 
and prolonged discussion. Those who know 
Asia will also attest to the lack of the visible 
use of force in the everyday relations among 
Asians. 

The constant mention of force by our lead- 
ers threfore is easily misinterpreted in the 
Far East. Instead of enhancing the strength 
of our position it has the effect of suggest- 
ing that we are incapable of coping with the 
situation on a plane of reason. The irony 
in this situation is that communism, where 
it is not known firsthand in Asia, is por- 
trayed and widely accepted as a movement 
for peace despite the fact that its deity is 
force. This country, which has grown to 
greatness on the premise of reason rather 
than coercion in relations among men and 
nations, is branded in the minds of many 
Asians as a worshipper of force. 

Communist propaganda of that kind aided 
by the irresponsible and boastful statements 
of some of our own Officials negates much of 
the good that is done by our constructive 
efforts in Asia. What then should be the 
role of force in our policy in Asia? We know 
that in all realism no great power, least of all 
the United States, can afford at present to 
abandon or weaken its military power on a 
unilateral basis. We must continue. to 
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maintain our military defenses in the Far 
East. Is it not, however, in the interest of 
peace in Asia, and in our own national inter- 
est, that we relegate force to the back- 
ground? Is it not in our interest to explore 
any measure which offers some hope of lead- 
ing to peace? 

As a first step it seems to me essential that 
we keep clearly in mind that our national 
interest in the Formosan area is the defense 
of the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores; 
President Eisenhower,‘ in submitting the 
Formosan resolution to Congress, stressed 
that point. He also made clear that he was 
trying to prevent further warfare in the 
Formosan Straits rather than to enlarge the 
conflict. In that objective, the President 
should have the full support of the people of 
the Nation regardless of political parties. 

I believe it is also essential to recognize 
that it is not enough to build a military wall 
to contain communism in the Far East. We 
must maintain adequate defenses there, but 
in the foreground our energy, our intellect, 
and our courage should be directed toward 
building bridges of understanding across the 
chasms which separate the free nations. 

It will take more than what we call mili- 
tary and give-away economic aid to do that. 
The challenge is to move into spheres of co- 
operation in which the common progress of 
all free nations becomes possible. If we are 
equal to that challenge, if we have the pa- 
tience and understanding to stay with it, 
we need have no fear of the outcome of this 
contest between totalitarian communism 
and freedom—in Asia, in Europe, or any- 
where else. 

I believe the President is trying to move in 
that direction now and in so doing he has 
had the encouragement and support of a 
preponderance of the Senate. He has many 
times in recent months emphasized the need 


of a policy of partnership. Such a policy” 


calls for close collaboration with other free 
nations based on national equality, mutual 
respect, tolerance of differences, and free 
association for the pursuit of essentially 
common goals. 


Partnership in international affairs, if it 
is to be successful, requires forebearance, 
compassion, understanding and accommo- 
dation. It is not an easy approach to for- 
eign policy. It means give and take. If it 
succeeds, however, it can produce a united 
strength which will make each free nation 
impervious both to the blustering threats 
and the glittering allures of Communist 
totalitarianism. Most of all it will provide 
an international environment in which indi- 
viduals in this country and elsewhere will 
have an opportunity to develop and to 
prosper in peace. 


Adm. John Grimes Walker and Inter- 


Oceanic Canals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the great chapters of American history 
concerns interoceanic canals. Though 
isthmian literature is voluminous, the 
subject is not adequately understood, 
either as to key episodes or principal 
leaders. Some who made important 
contributions, on severing their connec- 
tion with the enterprise, passed from 
public view and seemed to be forgotten. 
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These included such eminent figures as 
the distinguished engineer, Adolphe Go- 
din de Lepinay, and the great engineer 
and construction organizer, John F, 
Stevens. 

In recent years, however, events have 
transpired to rescue de Lepinay from 
oblivion, and John F. Stevens from the 
shadow of neglect, and to give ‘them their 
proper stature in canal history. 

The latest rescue from obscurity is 
that of Rear Adm. John Grimes Walker, 
1835-1907, a son ef New Hampshire and 
adopted child of Iowa, who was a prin- 
cipal architect of Isthmian Canal policy. 

It, is indeed, gratifying that the Pana- 
ma Canal Society of Washington, D. C., 
at its annual reunion on May 21, 1955, 
honored the memory of this distin- 
guished naval officer. Among the spe- 
cial guests of the occasion was John Gra- 
hame Walker, a grandson of Admiral 
Walker. The Occasion was historically 
noteworthy in that the toastmaster was 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, former Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Kentucky, 
and the sele surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, which had 
Supervision of the actual construction of 
the Panama Canal, and a life-long stu- 
dent of Isthmian history and problems. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Rear Adm. John R. Perry, C. E. C., 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
of the Navy Department. 

A considerable number of “old timers,” 
who had been engaged in the work, on 
the isthmus, of building the canal, were 
in attendance—among them Lt. Gen. 
James G. Steese, who, as a young grad- 
uate from West Point, started his Army- 
engineering career in the Canal Zone, 
during the construction period, and held 
Various positions in the Canal organiza- 
tion, including that of engineer of main- 
tenance. 

Mr. President, because of the growing 
interest in the subject of interoceanic 
Canals, and to call better attention to the 
Significant program under discussion, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the ad- 
dress of Admiral Perry. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, survivors of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, ladies and gentlemen, 
T am indeed happy to have the opportunity 
©f saying a few words to you on the subject 
of Adm. John Grimes Walker and> inter- 
Oceanic canals. I am fearful, however, that 
much of what I may recount on this subject 
May be old news inasmuch as you, not I, 
are the survivors of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
Mission. So you see, I have to run the risk 
Of speaking about events of which many of 
Ou may have first-hand knowledge. And 

am sure that you will agree with me when 

say that historical accounts, regardless of 

Ow unbiased they may be, seldom disclose 
the important facts. 

Hoping that I may come as close to all 
acts, including those about which you may 
“ve first-hand knowledge, as is possible, I 
Would like to recount the major events 
Poy up to the construction of the Panama 
tributi ana oes os Lorean the PN 

a re 
DYA igra ality as were made 
ton frequently the case—that in order 
€w events leading up to a specific ac- 
Plishment—we have to go back a few 
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years; however in the case of the Panama 
Canal, going back only a few years would be 
wholly inadequate to trace the accomplish- 
ment back to the original conception of the 
idea. 

Although the conception of the idea of 
the Panama Canal did not originate with 
Christopher Columbus, it was through his 
confident relief that in sailing westward he 
would find a shorter route to the Old World 
that began the series of discoveries which 
lead to the locating of the narrow strip of 
land separating the waters of the Atlantic 
from those of the Pacific. 

When Balboa, a follower of Columbus, was 
told by the Indians that a great sea lay 
beyond the mountains of the Province of 
Dairen which Spain had claimed by right 
of discovery, he immediately began organiz- 
ing an expedition which culminated in his 
reaching the water which he named the 
South Sea on September 29, 1513. Two years 
later he had successfully transported enough 
timber from the Atlantic to the Pacific side 
to construct four brigatines for navigating 
the new sea to the land of precious metals 
spoken of by the Indians. 

The career of this brave man who first 
marked out a line of transit across the isth- 
mus and demonstrated its practicability was 
closed in 1517 when he was charged with 
treasonable conduct and was beheaded. 

In the decade following ,the circumnavi- 
gation of the world by members of Magellan’s 
crew proved that the far-eastern countries 
could be reached by either direction from 
Europe; but this western passage around 
the southern tip of South America did not 
reduce the distance nor satisfy those who 
sought direct route by a hoped-for strait 
along the coastline of the new continent. 

Though all previous attempts had been 
baffled, the belief in the existence of such a 
strait was not entirely abandoned; and ef- 
forts to discover it were confined mainly to 
the isthmian section, where it had been de- 
veloped that the two oceans were least widely 
separated. 

When Charles V came to the throne of 
Spain in 1516 he took great interest in the 
exploration of the South Sea and the dis- 
covery of a connecting strait. He charged 
the governors of his American Provinces to 
have the entire coastline thoroughly exam- 
ined, and every bay and river mouth that 
offered a solution to the problem was entered 
and explored. While these explorations to 
find a maritime channel or a suitable route 
for a canal were fruitless, the importance of 
a permanent communication across the isth- 
mus by land was not overlooked; and in 
1520 a road was built across the isthmus 
over the rout which Balboa had taken. 

The value of this interoceanic communi- 
cation increased every year, with tolls bring- 
ing benefits to Panama and enriching Spain. 
However, with the succession of Charles V 
by his son Philip IT in 1555, the search for 
the strait and the idea of a canal was aban- 
doned. One of the reasons for this discon- 
tinuance was the belief that the opening of 
a canal through the isthmus would be in op- 
position to the will of the Almighty Who had 
placed this barrier in the way of navigation 
between the two oceans, 

This policy, adopted by Philip II, continued 
for two centuries after his death. Hence 
no scientific data valuable for canal purposes 
were available when the subject wos revived 
in the 19th century and the question of the 
feasibility of the different projects began to 
receive serious consideration. It is recorded, 
however, that Charles III authorized an in- 
vestigation in Nicaragua, which was under- 
taken in 1779. Manuel Galisteo, who did the 
investigating, reported Lake Nicaragua to be 
134 feet higher than the Pacific with inter- 
vening mountains that made connecting 
the lake with the Pacific impracticable. 

In 1814 interest was again revived with 
the Spanish Cortes passing a formal decree 
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for the construction of a canal through the 
isthmus for vessels of the largest size and 
providing for the formation of a company to 
undertake the enterprise. This decree lead 
to no results, and Spain’s opportunity to ob- 
tain the glory of opening this great highway 
for the commerce of the world terminated in 
1823 when the last of her Central and South 
American provinces succeeded in establish- 
ing their independence. 

Governmental changes wrought by suc- 
cessful revolutions and the formation of new 
federations within Central America were fol- 
lowed by a revival of interest in the inter- 
oceanic dream. As a result the envoy extra- 
ordinary representing the Republic of Cen- 
tral America presented in 1825 to Henry 
Clay—then Secretary of State—a letter as- 
suring him that nothing would be more 
grateful to the young Republic than the 
cooperation of the American people in the 
construction of a canal of communication 
through Nicaragua. Mr. Clay made a favor- 
able response and assured the Minister that 
the importance of uniting the two seas by 
canal navigation was fully realized and that 
President Adams had determined to instruct 
the Charge d’Affaires of the United States to 
investigate with greatest care the facilities 
which Nicaragua offered. The President 
made such wishes known in 1826 but the 
desired information was never furnished. 

Meanwhile, the Republic of Central 
America, not waiting for any action on the 
part of the United States Government, de- 
creed that proposals should be received for 
the right to construct an interoceanic canal. 
They then accepted the terms offered by 
Aaron H. Palmer and associates of New York 
and entered into a contract with them. 
Efforts to secure the needed capital were un- 
successful and the contract was never exe- 
cuted, 

The Republic of Central America again 
turned to the United States and offered to 
grant to the Government the right to con- 
struct a canal. Our Government gave this 
favorable consideration and in 1835 President 
Jackson sent a Mr. Charles Biddle to visit 
Nicaragua and Panama with instructions to 
obtain accurate information as to practica- 
bility, estimates, surveys, etc. This mission 
led to no satisfactory result and the idea was 
temporarily dropped. 

It was revived again under President Van 
Buren and another agent was sent to the 
Isthmus to make studies. This agent rec- 
ommended the Nicaraguan route, estimated 
the cost at $25 million but recommended 
that the time was not favorable for such an 
undertaking. 

In 1838, the Republic of New Granada 
(which then controlled the Panama route) 
granted to a French company a concession 
to construct roads, railroads, or canals across 
the Isthmus with the Pacific terminus at 
Panama. The company spent several years in 
making explorations only to wind up by for- 
feiting their concession. 

The increased importance of a maritime 
connection brought on by the ceding of Cali- 
fornia to the United States in 1848 again 
brought into focus the canal question. A 
joint resolution introduced in the House au- 
thorizing the survey of certain routes for a 
canal or railroad was referred to a commit- 
tee which recognized the superior importance 
of a ship canal, but suggested that a rail- 
road would be valuable for earlier use and 
would also serve as an auxiliary to any canal 
constructed in the future. 

Such a railroad was completed in 1855 by 
Aspinwall, Stephens, and Chauncey who with 
their associates had organized the Panama 
Railroad Company. But this railroad, valu- 
able and useful as it promised to be, was 
only a forward movement. In fact, its pres- 
ence increased rather than abated the desire 
for a maritime canal. 

The history of the examinations and sur- 
veys of the different routes and of the un- 
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completed contracts with individuals and 
companies for the construction and opera- 
tion of canals would fill volumes. The 
United States, France, and Great Britain 
were each involved. I regret that time will 
not permit me to go into each of these events 
since they serve to point up the magnitude 
of the task which was ultimately accom- 
plished and the significance of the reports 
rendered by the commissions headed by Ad- 
miral Walker. 

Perhaps the event that hastened the actual 
construction more than any other was the 
meeting of the Congress of Geographical 
Science in Paris in 1875. There De Lesseps, 
still riding the pinnacle from his success at 
Suez, made the sweeping announcement 
that the authors of all plans up to that time 
had committed the serious error of examin- 
ing only canal routes with locks, and that 
the interoceanic canal had to be constructed 
at sea level like the Suez in order to meet 
the requirements of navigation. At the con- 
clusion of De Lesseps’ remarks, De Lepinay 
rose in strong protest. He had adequately 
studied the geography of the Isthmus and 
recognized the elevated lake idea as offering 
the solution to the canal problem. He laid 
out his plan, which was essentially the one 
eventually adopted in 1906, but De Lesseps’ 
influence was so strong that De Lepinays’ 
plan was ignored. 

The French did, in 1878, secure a conces- 
sion from the Government of Colombia for 
a ship canal and soon thereafter began con- 
struction on a sea-level canal connecting the 
Bay of Limon to the Bay of Panama. After 
many different contracts had been let, pur- 
sued and abandoned and after De Lesseps 
had finally capitulated to the lock-canal 
idea, public confidence and financial support 
waned. In 1889 their effort completely col- 
lapsed. 

Meanwhile the United States had con- 
tinued to study the Nicaraguan route and 
had been granted a concession authorizing 
the construction of a canal through that 
country. A company was organized and was 
incorporated by Congress in 1889. Construc- 
tion was actually begun but halted in 1892 
because of lack of money. 

This repetitive pattern of trial and failure 
still did not end the United States efforts. 
In 1895 President Cleveland appointed the 
Nicaragua Canal Board to obtain final an- 
swers on the construction and completion of 
the canal through Nicaragua. This board 
found that the time and money allotted to 
it was insufficient for obtaining all essential 
data required and thus recommended in its 
report that further explorations and observa- 
tions be made. 

As a follow-up to these recommendations 
President McKinley in 1897 appointed the 
Nicaragua Canal Commission and named 
Rear Adm. John G. Walker as president. This 
choice came as no surprise since Admiral 
Walker as Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion had previously directed the compiling 
of all historical and technical information 
on interoceanic communication by way of 
the American isthmus. Further, he had es- 
tablished a reputation as a strong adminis- 
trator and as the most influential officer in 
the Navy. He had also gained valuable ex- 
perience as general superintendent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
while on a 2-year leave of absence from the 
Navy. The commission which he was to 
head had conferred upon it all the powers 
and duties of the former board, and was to 
report upon the proper route, feasibility and 
cost for a canal in Nicaragua. 

An examination of the report rendered by 
the Nicaragua Canal Commission and sub- 
mitted to the President in 1899 shows the 
thoroughness of its organization and work. 
Nicaraguan routes previously recommended 
were evaluated and compared from engineer- 
ing cost standpoints. A final canal route was 
adopted by the Commission and all field work 
necessary to its preliminary location and 
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cost determination was accomplished. In its 
conclusion the Commission stated its belief 
that a high-level lake-lock-type canal could 
be successfully built across Nicaragua. 

Events of the Spanish-American War, par- 
ticularly the war-emergency run of the Ore- 
gon around the Horn in 1898, dramatically 
emphasized the need of a canal for national- 
defense purposes. To the pressure of com- 
mercial demands was added the new demand 
for adequate defense of the new empire 
which included the Philippines. 

In answer to these demands President 
McKinley appointed the Isthmian Canal 
Commission on March 3, 1899. He charged 
the Commission with the investigation of 
all routes including the Panama routes and 
directed that it recommend the most prac- 
ticable one. Rear Adm. John G. Walker 
was again appointed as president of the 
newly created Commission. 

Following the failure of the French in 
1889 a New Panama Canal Co. had been or- 
ganized in 1894 to continue the French ef- 
fort. Work had continued on a limited 
scale and their Colombian option was still 
held. Hence one of the tasks of the Isthmi- 
an Commission was to ascertain from the 
French the amount for which they would 
sell their holdings. An examination of the 
correspondence conducted among Admiral 
Walker, the Colombian Minister, and the 
President of the Panama Canal Co. reveals 
the many considerations that acted as a de- 
terrent to the Commission’s final report. The 
French, finally, in October 1901, named a 
price of their total property and rights as 
$109,141,500. This amount added to the es- 
timated cost of completing the Panama route 
made a difference of $63,510,796 in favor of 
the Nicaraguan route. After consideration of 
this cost difference the Commission con- 
cluded and reported that the most prac- 
ticable and feasible route was the Nicaraguan 
route. 

The French, fearing that they would lose 
everything sent a new proposal in January 
1902. By this they offered to accept for the 
totality, without exception, their property 
and rights on the isthmus for $40 million, 
the amount which Admiral Walker’s Com- 
mission had previously estimated such to be 
worth. After considering the changed con- 
ditions, the Commission in a supplementary 
report informed President Roosevelt that in 
its opinion the most practicable and feasible 
route was the Panama route. 

As a result of the work of these two Com- 
missions, Congress and the President were 
supplied the technical basis for the great 
decision of 1902. 

The story of Colombian refusal to grant 
the United States the necessary leasehold, 
and of Panama's later revolt and independ- 
ence is well known. 

Following the ratification of the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty, and as required by the 
Spooner Act of 1902, President Theodore 
Roosevelt in March 1904, appointed the first 
Isthmian Canal Commission for construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal—naming Admiral 
Walker as its chairman. This Commission 
visited the isthmus in 1904 and completed 
the formalties of taking over the Canal Zone 
strip and formulating plans for the new 
Canal Zone Government. Admiral Walker 
continued as chairman of the Commission 
until a new Commission was appointed on 
April 1, 1905. This was his last official 
service. 

I am sure that you present know in full 
the story of actual construction of the 
Panama lock-type canal which was opened 
to traffic in 1914 culminating the dreams and 
efforts of 400 years. 

The importance that the canal has been 
and will continue to be is measureless. The 
contributions of Rear Admiral Walker and 
his Commissions to that final realization are 
also measureless. 

It seems only proper that this line officer 
of the Navy, who distinguished himself as an 
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outstanding leader and organizer from the 
day of being graduated as honor student at 
the Naval Academy until his retirement from 
active service in 1897, should climax his serv- 
ice as one of the principal architects of the 
Isthmian Canal policy of the United States. 


Polio: Canada’s Way—Government Held 
the Reins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to an article, written by Mark 
Gayn, which appeared in the June 4, 
1955, issue of the Nation magaznie. Mr. 
Gayn is now living in Montreal, Canada. 

The article follows: 

Po.tio: CaNapa’s Waxy—GOvERNMENT HELD 
THE REINS 
(By Mark Gayn) 

MonrTreaL.—Back in the very dark year of 
1953 there were 8,900 cases of infantile pa- 
ralysis and 481 fatalities in Canda. Last 
year the graph dipped sharply—to 2,400 
cases and 105 deaths—but it was still bad 
enough to induce the Government to sponsor 
field tests of the Salk vaccine in the Prov- 
inces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia. 
Even at that time tentative plans were being 
shaped for mass inoculation should the vac- 
cine prove successful. f 

By last fall these plans had reached the 
point where the department of health and 
public welfare was ready with specific pro- 
posals. When the medical officers from the 
10 Provinces gathered here for the 66th reg- 
ular meeting of the Dominion Council of 
Health, the federal government laid the plan 
before them. What it said in effect was 
this: If a uniform program of inoculation 
could be agreed upon, the department would 
finance half the cost of the new vaccine, with 
the provincial governments paying the other 
half. It was estimated that $750,000 would 
be needed to inoculate the most vulnerable 
group of half a million children. 


Both vision and courage were needed by 
Paul Martin, Minister of Health, to make the 
offer. Biologicals in this country have tradi- 
tionally been a provincial responsibility, and 
some of Canada’s Provinces are just as 
jealous of their prerogatives as the most 
ornery American States. Mr. Martin, how- 
ever, felt that the threat of polio could be 
regarded as a national emergency in which 
Federal action was justified. If the field 
tests of the Salk vaccine in Canada and the 
United States proved successful, there could 
be no delay in the launching of a mass 
inoculation. 

It is to the credit of the Dominion Council 
of Health that it wasted no time. A five- 
man subcommittee that it appointed prompt- 
ly drafted a national program which assured 
uniformity in the Provinces, free inocula- 
tion, and restriction of the vaccine to the 
age groups which needed it most. One of 
the subcommittee members was Dr. R. D. 
Defries, whose Connaught Medical Research 
‘Laboratories at the University of Toronto, 
had already done some important pioneer 
work in the general field. In fact, it was at 
the Connaught Laboratories that the young 
Canadian scientist, Dr. J. F. Morgan, and his 
associates devised medium 199, a synthetic 
medium in which polio virus could be grown 
in tissue culture. 
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In October 1954 the Department of Health 
and the Provincial governments signed the 
contracts, and the Connaught Laboratories 
were told. to go ahead with the industrial 
Production of the vaccine. On April 12, 
when Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., gave the green 
light at Ann Arbor, Mich., the vaccine was 
ready for distribution to the Provinces on 
the basis of population. 

Thus far, more than half a million chil- 
dren have been inoculated and are sched- 
uled to get their second shot before the end 
of June. Nearly all the vaccine was admin- 
istered through schools or clinics to the 
Prescribed age groups. One batch of Parke, 
Davis -vaccine? imported from the United 
States was distributed to doctors through 
drugstores and used to inoculate some 13,000 
Children. No more American vaccine has 
been imported as a result of the series of 
bans imposed by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

By and large, the program has been car- 
ried out with only one minor hitch. In 
Quebec Province the original decision was 
to inoculate children born in 1953. But 
on the appointed Monday only 1 child of 
each expected 10 was brought in for inocu- 
lation. No one in Montreal is quite sure 
why. The reasons given to me have ranged 
from the fact that Monday is washday in 
French Canadian Quebec to the suspicion 
that the first ban in the United States might 
have alarmed many parents in Montreal. 
In any case, the provincial health authori- 
ties then ordered the vaccine to be made 
available to all children between the ages 
of 3 months and 10 years. This brought on 
a stampede, especially in Montreal, where 
& turnout of 80 to 90 percent quickly ex- 
hausted the vaccine at many clinics, and 
the “first come, first serve’’ rule had to be 
employed. If the Quebec health authori- 
ties misread the domestic calendar and the 
Parental moods, they have redeemed them- 
Selves with an early $600,000 grant to the 
Institute of Microbiology at the University 
Of Montreal for the construction of a new 
laboratory to produce the Salk vaccine. 
The building will be ready in July and in- 
dustrial production will begin in September. 

With half a million children already given 
their first shot, Canada has had—at the time 
I write—only 2 suspicious cases—l was 
found to be something else than polio; in 
the other instance polio had struck the child 
Only 4 days or so after the inoculation and 
Must have keen incurred before. 

Canada’s health authorities, however, are 
keeping their fingers crossed. It is felt here 
that “what looks simple in a test tube might 
Prove to be very tricky in a vat.: Contrary 
to the untrammeled early enthusiasm south 
Of the border, the feeling here all along has 
been that the problems of testing the Salk 
Vaccine have not all been solved. If any 
Of the inoculated Canadian children develop 
Polio as they did in the United States, med- 
ical experts here will be distressed but not 
Surprised. 

Yet one must also note that medical offi- 
cials here are proud of the thoroughness of 
their testing procedures. The original test- 

8, done at the Connaught Laboratories, is 
very similar to that carried out by the Ameri- 
can commercial producers. In the United 
States additional spot testing is then done 

y the Public Health Service. Here the De- 
Partment of Health has been content with 
nothing less than a complete retesting of 
ach batch of the vaccine by the National 

boratory of Hygiene. 

a roughness has paid off. In the earlier 
ays of the program the National Labora- 
gan on retesting, detected suspicious evi- 
x ae in several batches of 100,000 doses 
thor They were promptly rejected. Had 

e been no such comprehensive recheck, 
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this vaccine would haye been used, with pos- 
sible unfortunate results. 

Two American firms have been licensed to 
import and distribute their vaccine here, and 
the first—and the only—batch of Parke, 
Davis vaccine brought here was not subjected 
to a retest. The Washington ban has of 
course stopped the flow of the American vac- 
cine here; if it is resumed, the Department 
of Health will require the same thorough 
recheck that is given to the Connaught vac- 
cine. The Department sees nothing wrong 
with the testing procedures used by the 
American commercial producers; it simply is 
convinced that a second thorough check has 
justified itself. The Government is now also 
insisting that the American firms, instead of 
shipping here a portion of their domestic 
output, send vaccine produced in its en- 
tirety for Canada. Two firms have tenta- 
tively agreed to this, but nothing further has 
been done. 

Public-health experts here think that, 
apart from the unexplored characteristics of 
the industrially produced vaccine itself, the 


big problem for the United States Public. 


Health Service lies in rechecking the vaccine. 
The spot testing obviously has not worked 
out well. 

But the main contrast bewteen the suc- 
cessful operation here and the confusion to 
the south lies clearly not in technical pro- 
cedures but in the underlying philosophy. 
The Liberal Government in Ottawa is just 
as devoted to the concept of private enter- 
prise as most GOP stalwarts. But at the 
same time it is aware that there are impor- 
tant areas where the Government must take 
over. Public health is one of them. As 
much as a year ago the Government decided 
that polio was one area where Federal initia- 
tive, guidance, financing, and supervision 
would be essential. In the United States no 
comparable decision was made. Much of 
the financing was done by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the pro- 
duction by six commercial firms. The dif- 
ference in the approach was reflected in the 
results: 

First, when the Department of Health and 
the 10 provincial governments concluded 
their agreement last October, Ottawa was 
able to insure that the vaccine would be free 
and would go to the age groups most vulner- 
able to polio. In the United States roughly 
half the vaccine had gone to private doctors 
who could, if they wished, inoculate all those 
able to pay for it, whatever their age. 

Second. State control here was matched 
by a most exhaustive doublechecking of the 
vaccine. This has been in contrast to the 
catch-as-catch-can procedure adopted by 
Washington. 

Third. Early Federal initiative here in- 
sured uniformity in administering the pro- 
gram that was tragically lacking in the 48 
States to the south. 

Fourth. The “polio season” here begins 
in July and reaches its peak in September 
and October. Without waiting to see what 
effect the mass inoculation will have on the 
incidence of disease, Mr. Martin has already 
made it known that Ottawa stands ready to 
finance half the cost of the vaccine needed in 
1955-56. 

Fifth. And this is perhaps the most strik- 
ing contrast between the 2 programs— 
the Connaught Laboratories are selling the 
vaccine at cost, which is $1.50 for 3 doses. 
At a drugstore in Ottawa or Toronto the same 
three doses of the American commercial vac- 
cine might be available at $6.60. This, of 
course, is the retail price, and if the Canadian 
Government bought the vaccine in bulk from 
the American producers, it would expect to 
pay roughly $4.50 for 3 doses, or 3 times what 
it costs to produce it here. Canadian pub- 
lic-health experts are willing to concede that 
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the six American drug companies had spent 
some of their own money to develop the 
techniques of industrial production. But 
this fails to explain the tremendous disparity 
in the cost, for the Connaught Laboratories 
have also had-to develop these techniques. 
The American prices caused raised eyebrows 
here. 

“If I were running a drug company,” says 
one highly qualified expert, “I'd probably 
do what they are doing. I'd call the directors 
in and say, ‘Look, boys, we’ve got this bo- 
nanza that’ll last us 4 or 5 years. So let us 
exploit it for all it’s worth.’” 

In general, the Canadian health officials 
are loath to criticize the Americans in their 
hour of trouble. All along there has been 
close United States-Canadian collaboration 
on all levels, scientific as well as govern- 
mental. More than that, when Washington 
banned the sales of the vaccine abroad, it 
allowed some sales to Canada. Yet the con- 
fusion to the south has hurt Canada too, 
and the Canadians would have been inhu- 
man if they had remained indifferent. 
Ottawa, for instance, had been thinking of 
inoculating a total of 1,500,000 children this 
year with the help of vaccine bought in the 
United States. This hope has now been 
abandoned. 

One indication of Canadian feeling is the 
circulation in at least one institution here 
of Walter Lippmann’s recent. article, Polio 
Vaccine and Public Policy, neatly pasted on 
white paper for easy examination. I have 
also met public-health experts in both Ot- 
tawa and Montreal who shared Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s misgivings about the dramatic 
buildup, the theatrical suspense, and the 
spectacular publicity” which attended the 
Ann Arbor announcement. There is wide- 
spread agreement with this view that the 
blazing publicity was bound to convey, as 
it did convey, the misleading impression that 
a full solution had been. found; and one 
finds an almost identical belief expressed by 
Mr. Martin: the vaccine is “a very encour- 
aging beginning * * * not a total and com- 
plete preventive of paralysis from polio.” 

Some of the experts I have met felt Wash- 
ington should have been ready with national 
legislation even while the field tests of the 
vaccine were in progress last summer; or, at 
the least, should have initiated detailed con- 
sultations with the scientists and manufac- 
turers last year, instead of waiting until May. 
There is, finally, a belief here that the Amer- 
ican press, by and large, contributed to the 
confusion and shock by reducing a major 
item of medical research to the level of a 
glorious barroom brawl. “Here in Canada,” 
I was told, “the press has cooperated with 
us in toning the story down and in keeping 
a sane approach to this difficult problem.” 

But in the end it is relatively unimportant 
whether the United States Public Health 
Service did or did not begin holding compre- 
hensive consultations until this spring, 
whether the Ann Arbor ceremony was con- 
ducted with the desired decorum, and 
whether the bulk of the American press has 
thrown its blackest headlines into the ex- 
ploitation of the polio tragedy. The only 
thing that really matters is that Canada 
has demonstrated that the program could 
be carried out with a- minimum of hitches 
and a maximum of safety, with the great- 
est benefit to those who need the vaccine 
most, and at the lowest possible cost. 

This is the great lesson that Canada offers 
Washington. The failure of the United 
States Government to take over control of 
this crucial program from the outset was a 
costly and even tragic blunder. The human 
costs are bound to soar if the present hap- 
hazard course is pursued. From this van- 
tage point there still seems to be time and 
opportunity to put the Canadian experiment 
to good use in the United States. 
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Budget Message of Gov. George M. 
Leader, of Pennsylvania 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
Gov. George M. Leader’s budget message 
to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
on April 19, 1955: 

Bupcet MESSAGE or Gov. GEORGE M. LEADER 
BEFORE A JOINT SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE, HAR- 
RISBURG, Pa., APRIL 19, 1955 j 
Mr. Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Speaker, 

members of the general assembly, this day, 
ladies and gentlemen of the general assem- 
bly, is a day of reckoning because we are go- 
ing to the people with a balanced budget 
program. 

It is a day of reckoning because it Is the 
day we cast accounts; the day we face the 
needs of the State for the next 2 years and 
contrast those needs with the revenues avail- 
able to pay for them. 

It is a day of reckoning because it is of ne- 
cessity a time of realism, a time when all 
wishful thinking, executive, legislative, or 
public, must give way to cold hard facts. 

A day of reckoning is the moment in time 
when truth becomes absolute; when it finally 
becomes clear that you cannot remain sol- 
vent if you spend more than you take in, if 
you make commitments against the future 
without the funds to make them good, if 
you borrow without creating a reserve fund 
to pay your debts when they come due. 

The budget which I must submit to you 
today is a tally sheet for such a reckoning. 

There was a custom in ancient days for dis- 
appointed princes to kill the bearers of bad 
news. 

Perhaps it was in point, but this day, at 
least, I am glad that it is no longer in gen- 
eral usage. 

For, to my deep regret, I have only somber 
fiscal information and proposals for the leg- 
islature, and for the people of Pennsylvania 
today. 

We must first make a reckoning of our ex- 
perience in this current biennium which is 
about to end. That reckoning shows a pe- 
riod of disastrous financial management, in 
which our State will incur a deficit estimated 
at $74,732,533. If we had not promptly exer- 
cised strict budget controls and operational 
economies, this deficit would have been 
greater still. 

It should be remembered that this huge 
deficit occurred even with the general sales 
tax that was enacted at the last session of 
the legislature. 

Now, as we budget for the coming bien- 
nium of 1955-57, we must make appropria- 
tions and levy taxes to cover the $75 million 
shortage which is our inheritance from the 
previous administration. 

We must also recognize the simple arith- 
metic which dictates that if the revenues in 
the last biennium were insufficient by 75 
millions to meet the 1953-55 budget; then, 
the revenues for the 1955-57 budget must be 
increased by 75 millions of dollars to bring 
into balance a budget no larger than the last 
one. 

The hard fact is that the failure of the 
1953-55 budget to match its appropriations 
with its actual revenue yield will force us 
to find $150 million in new revenues now, 
at this session, for the next 2 years. 
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Tt is idle to exchange recriminations as to 
why this happened. 

The fact is that it did happen, and it is 
before us. 

In addition, at the beginning of the 1953- 
55 biennium, the State had a cash surplus of 
$22,786,519. That balance was wiped out and 
replaced by a deficit. 

We now must replace it in the State’s fiscal 
reckonings with new income obtained from 
additional revenue. 

To summarize a rather complex set of cir- 
cumstances into one sentence: 

If we were to adopt to the letter and the 
dollar the budget which was adopted by the 
last session of the legislature, and make that 
budget serve for 1955-57, we would be forced 
to find new revenues totaling more than 
$172 million. 

But we cannot adopt the budget totals of 
the 1953-55 biennium, and still keep faith 
with the commitments written into law 
prior to this administration. We presume 
that these commitments represent the 
pledged word of the representatives of the 
people of Pennsylvania; some of them are 
absolute and binding legal commitments as 
well, 

Let me list these mandated payments, 
which are now included in the budget in 
fulfilment of policies and pledges already 
made and written into law. 

For support of public schools through re- 
imbursement for instruction—which means 
principally teachers’ salaries: $426,840,000. 

This is an increase of $78,840,000 above 
the last State budget. The increase repre- 
sents the added costs of increments in 
teachers’ salaries coming due in this bien- 
nium on the basis of the schedule voted by 
the legislature in 1951. 

For support of public schools through a 
subsidy for pupil transportation: $29,761,000. 

This is an increase of $5,359,000 above the 
last State budget, and is again in accordance 
with the requirements of existing law. 

For support of public schools through 
rental reimbursement of public-school 
buildings, $25,599,000. 

This is an increase of $6,638,000. The 
appropriation represents the State’s con- 
tribution to schools built and proposed 
under the State school authority and the 
municipal authority laws. 

For State reimbursements 
health units, $5,432,000. 

This is a long-standing commitment by 
the State, expressed in Act 315 of 1951, and 
and now at long last proposed for payment 
as a matter cf good faith and good public- 
health practice. 

For State aid to stream-purification proj- 
ects, $3,200,000. 

This is an increase of $1,200,000—due and 
payable under legislation enacted in the 
1953 session. 

For public assistance, $138 million. 

The increase above the 1953-55 appropria- 
tion is $15,821,000. This recommended ap- 
propriation is in fulfillment of the State’s 
legal obligations under legislation first en- 
acted in 1937. 

For rentals to the general State authority, 
$23 million. 

This represents an increase of $5,165,873 
above the last State budget. It is a con- 
tractual obligation of the State which can- 
not be reduced or avoided. 

For payments on debt service for the 
World War II bonus, $63,490,000. 

This is an increase of $6,880,000, to which 
the full faith and credit of the Common- 
wealth are pledged. 

The increases in these payments man- 
dated by legislation total $125,335,873. 

This $125 million must be provided in 
new revenues or the legislature must be pre- 
pared to amend the laws which make these 
increased expenditures necessary. I doubt 
that a majority can be found in either 
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house, or upon either side of the political 
aisle, which will be willing to make such 
amendments. 

In the present event we are forced to add 
them to the budget. 

In the same event the legislature will of 
necessity be compelled to enact taxes to pay 
for them. 

In examining the revenue prospects from 
existing taxes and other income sources, 
we find that we cannot always expect to 
get the same return in 1955-57 as we gained 
in the last biennium. An illustration is the 
transfer of profits from the liquor sales in 
State stores, which has been done on an 
unsystematic take-as-you-need basis. The 
actual working capital of the liquor stores 
has been depleted and payments from 
liquor-store receipts to the general fund 
will not be available in a similar amount 
in the biennium for which we now budget. 
The revenue loss will be $12,500,000. 

Estimated reductions in other revenue 
receipts will total approximately $9 million. 

I did not seek election as Governor of 
this State to live in the past or to assess 
the blame for our difficulties upon my pre- 
decessors in office. 

Our common task today, and in the hard 
days ahead, is to solve our problems, and not 
to whine about them. 

Accordingly, I am quite prepared to divide 
this budget and its grave requirements be- 
tween those critical troubles which make up 
our inheritance, and those challenges and 
problems which we freely admit are of our 
own seeking out and recognition. 

On the basis of the existing tax structure, 
and of the budget of the last State adminis- 
tration plus the mandatory increases, our 
need for new revenue totals nearly $320 
million. 

All of this is on our doorstep; all of this 
is the result of a continuous willingness to 
advocate and accept appropriations and com- 
mitments without the levying of taxes suffi- 
cient to support them. 

I have within me a deep conviction that 
We are now ready to do better; that we are 
no longer so thoughtless as to pass to each 
new session and to each new Governor the 
failures and the evasions of the years gone by. 

Certainly, I am ready to do my part, ready 
to assume my full share as Governor of the 
responsibility for a fiscal policy that will be 
honest, however hard. 

If, as I have said, this is a day of reckoning, 
I trust that it will also be a day memorable 
because the reckoning was marked “paid, 
paid in full.” 

The last session of the general assembly 
passed a general sales tax. 

I oppose this kind of tax because it is a 
wrong tax. It is a regressive tax—unfairly 
placing burdens of payment upon those least 
able to pay. 

As a Senator, I voted against that tax. As 
a candidate for Governor, I campaigned for 
its elimination. As Goyernor, I cannot, with 
any self-respect, with any regard for my 
pledged word, with any regard for the plain 
instruction of the people, come to you today 
and urge its retention, or, as many voices 
now advocate, urge its extension to food and 
clothing and its increase in rate to 3 or 4 
percent. 

I expect this legislature to let the sales 
tax expire. 

But equally, I expect this legislature to 
pass, as part of an equitable-tax program, 
a revenue substitute for the sales tax. 

The net revenue loss from the expiration 
of the sales tax will be $80 million. Its yield 
has been disappointing to its sponsors, and 
the return from it will be $35 million less 
than the original budget estimates adopted 
in 1953. 

In the interest of complete accuracy, it 
should be noted that the 1955-57 budget will 
benefit by $20 million from the continuation 
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of the sales tax to its legal expiration date 
of August 31 of this year. 

Again in the interest of accuracy, it should 
become clear to the people of this State that 
the existing sales tax is no answer to the 
State’s fiscal problems. Anyone who poses 
the question “Do you favor the retention 
of the sales tax or the adoption of some other 
tax?” leaving the impression that is’all there 
is to.it, -is either wholly ignorant of the 
State’s financial requirements or is prac- 
ticing a planned deceit. 

Our decision—for which we take full 
responsibility—to let the sales tax die does 
indeed make it necessary for us to find new 
revenues totaling $80 million for the next 
2 years. This amount—and it is a sizable 
amount—is nevertheless only one-fourth as 
much as those new revenues we are com- 
Pelled to ask as a result of actions taken 
before this administration came into being. 
It is only 15 percent of our total new revenue 
needs, 

The total general fund budget which I 
am today submitting calls for appropriation 
of $1,237,464,930. 

We do not regard these estimates as in- 
Violate. 

The Legislature may choose to reduce some 
of them, or to add to them. 

But they do represent our best judgment 
as to the needs and obligations of the Com- 
monwealth. 

There are substantial increases provided 
in the amount of State assistance to State 
Teachers Colleges, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and to the State-aided universities 
and medical schools. The total increase in 
this category is $14,637,000. 

There are substantial increases provided 
for our State-aided local hospitals, so that 
they may continue to care for patients who 
are unable themselves to pay their way. 

The total increase in aid to such hospitals 
is $7,228,000. 

Our State and our society have failed 
Miserably in the past to meet the problems 
of mental health and mental disease. Un- 
der Pennsylvania law, the care of mental 
patients is ą complete responsibility of the 
Commonwealth. Since we have the respon- 
sibility, we should manfully have the courage 
to accept its weight, and summon up the 
imagination and determination to carry out 
an effective program. 

We all know of the thousands of retarded 
children in this State who cannot gain ad- 
mission to the institutions we are obligated 
to maintain for their care and treatment. 

The mental health program is of such im- 
Portance that I intend to submit a supple- 
mentary message to the Legislature out- 
lining in detail exactly what is proposed; 
what it may cost, now and in the future; and 
what good things may be achieved. 

To start a good program will cost $29,959,- 
000 in additional appropriations. 

The total increase now requested for the 
Department of Welfare comes to $44,895,890. 

The printed wudget estimates are based 
upon existing programs and existing State 
responsibilities. They do not include the 
cost of the economic development program 
which I outlined to the legislature on March 
28. 

This will cost, as you will remember, $35,- 
700,000 in appropriations. No better money, 
no more necessary money, could be spent 
by the State than this “seed money” for our 
economy. We quite willingly accept respon- 
ibility for its addition to the projected ap- 
Propriations, and I am gratified by the meas- 
ure of bipartisan support which has already 

n evidenced on behalf of the economic 
development program. 

Our total needs for new revenue for the 
Beneral fund of the Commonwealth will come 

the enormous amount of $510,604,474. 

This figure does not include any allowance 
for additional appropriations made by the 
legislature or for the administration of the 
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tax program which the legislature finally 
adopts. 

I doubt that any State in our Union was 
ever confronted with the need to raise so 
much in new revenue at a single session of 
its assembly. 

We do not have an enviable assignment, 
you and I. It is always popular to appropri- 
ate; it is never popular to tax. 

I think that for a few minutes, before I 
come to my recommendations as to the tax 
program which we should adopt, we should 
discuss the basic trends which have brought 
us to this pass. 

Primarily, they are the assumption by the 
Commonwealth of responsibilities which 
once were local responsibilities. Under the 
compulsion of our times, and with the con- 
sent and urging of both parties, we have 
found it necessary to assume on a statewide 
basis the major degree of support for public 
education, the whole degree of support for 
public assistance, the entire responsibility 
for mental disease, an ever-increasing per- 
centage of the highway and road system. 

The State government has entirely changed 
in its character. 

It is for you to determine whether this 
trend is irreversible. 

You could, the legislature could, turn the 
whole responsibility for public education 
back to the school districts and their local 
taxpayers; you could turn relief back to the 
counties; you could exact from local tax 
rates the amounts now spent for the care of 
mental patients who after all come from a 
locality. 

It,could be truthfully said, for instance, 
that it is not the State that has a financial 
crisis. 

It is public education in Pennsylvania 
which has a financial crisis. 

The total recommended appropriations to 


` the Department of Public Instruction come 


to $623,462,352. If these costs for education 
were not borne by the State, we would have 
the pleasant duty of coming before you today 
and recommending tax reductions of more 
than $100 million. 

It can be said with equal truth that it is 
not the State government which has a finan- 
cial crisis, so much as we have a social and 
welfare crisis in Pennsylvania. 

The departments of health, public assist- 
ance, and welfare call for a combined appro- 
priation in State funds of $380,514,552. 

Here cgain, if the State should decide that 
these social services were none of its con- 
cern, that local communities could care for 
their welfare needs as they did under the 
Elizabethan poor law, the State government 
would F> easily financed. 

But I think we are all realistic enough to 
know that these rollbacks to the past are not 
going to happen. 


We have been elected to administer the 


` present. 


Having sought election, we cannot now 
shrink from our duties. 


Consequently, I have not looked for an 
easy refuge in any pretense that taxes are a 
legislative responsibility and that the Gov- 
ernor may present his estimate of needs and 
duck a recommendation of taxes to finance 
those needs. 

Instead I do now recommend a tax pro- 
gram to the legislature which will finance 
the expenditure budget I have submitted— 
and finance it equitably, fairly, and in full 
accordance with the platform upon which I 
ran, in accord with the established princi- 
ples of my party, in accord with every word 
I have spoken in public or in private. Obvi- 
ously, it is a tax program which I believe 
will be in the best interests of the people of 
the State. 


The principle of this program is the sound 
principle of ability to pay. 


It has been shaped within the limitations 
of the constitution of Pennsylvania. 
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Its core is an income tax, an income tax 
that will fall upon every classification of in- 
come, earned or unearned. 

We have long classified income in this 
State as a subject of taxation. We did that 
when we first taxed corporate income and 
did not tax personal income. 

I now propose a tax program that will 
carry forward this principle of classification 
of income as follows: 

Net income derived from long-term capital 
gains. To be taxed at a rate of 6 percent a 
year. Estimated biennial yield, $34,250,000. 

Net income derived from dividend pay- 
ments. To be taxed at a rate of 5 percent 
per year. Estimated yield, $56,750,000. 

Net income derived from interest, rents, 
and royalties. To be taxed at a rate of 4 
percent per year. Estimated yield, $42 mil- 
lion. 

Net income derived from the operation of 
a business or the practice of a profession. 
To be taxed at the rate of 2 percent. Esti- 
mated yield, $83,200,000. 

Net increase derived from all other sources, 
including employment. To be taxed at a 
rate of 1 percent. Estimated yield, 
$194,800,000. 

The total yield from this system of classi- 
fied income tax is estimated at $411 million. 
This estimate is based upon a collection sys- 
tem which gives the taxpayer the normal 
business and professional expense deductions 
as granted under the Federal income tax law, 
and gives the employed person the right to 
a cost-of-earning deduction, plus a deduc- 
tion of all local taxes, which may be an ac- 
tual itemized statement or a flat claim of 
$1,000, whichever is the higher. 

I submit this proposed tax schedule to 
the legislature as a tax which can be readily 
collected, which is simple for the taxpayer 
whose return will follow the Federal classifi- 
cations, and which is based upon ability to 
pay. 

It is not a graduated income tax because 
the Constitution forbids us to levy a grad- 
uated income tax. 

It does differentiate between classes of in- 
come on those good grounds of public policy 
which are to be found in comparative ability 
to pay. 

It is in proper counterbalance with the 
recent changes in the Federal tax system 
which have conspicuously favored income 
from investments as against income from 
employment. 

Our people have already been exposed to 
extensive misrepresentations that this tax 
would fall most heavily upon our wage earn- 
ers. I submit that this is a deliberate at- 
tempt to mislead them. The impact of this 
tax program falls most heavily on those best 
able to pay; more than half of the antici- 
pated revenues come from investment in- 
come and business and professions. I have 
kept faith with the great mass of our people 
who subscribe, with me, to a tax philosophy 
that our higher income groups should pay a 
proportionately higher share of the cost of 
Government. I shall hold fast to that 
philosophy. 

To raise the additional revenues which are 
required above the yield of the classified in- 
come tax, I recommend: 

1. That the corporate net income tax rate 
be increased by 1 percent. Estimated yield 
of the increase, $52,800,000. 

2. That the gross receipts tax on public 
utilities be increased from 14 mills to 24 
mills. Estimated yield of the increase, 
$18,500,000. 

3. That companies furnishing natural gas 
be made subject to the gross receipts tax on 
public utilities, at the new rate of 24 mills. 
Estimated yield, $11,880,000. 

4. That the tax on bank shares be re- 
pealed and banking corporations be made 
subject to the corporate net income tax at 
the new rate of 6 percent. Estimated net 
increase in yield, $3,500,000. 
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5. That Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, mutual savings institutions, building 
and loan associations, and cooperative banks 
be made subject to the corporate net income 
tax. Estimated yield, $5,100,000. 

6. That the corporate net income-tax 
statute be amended to make dividends re- 
ceived by corporations taxable to the same 
extent that they are taxable under the Fed- 
eral income-tax law. Estimated yield, $3 
million. 

7. That the net 8-mill tax on the gross pre- 
miums paid to domestic stock insurance 
companies and to mutual life-insurance com- 
panies be reinstated. Estimated yield, $714 
million. 

8. That a license fee for the privilege of 
storing natural gas in Pennsylvania be en- 
acted, to be collected at the rate of 1 cent 
for every 1,000 cubic feet of gas withdrawn. 
Estimated yield, $3 million. 

9. That the rate of the inheritance tax 
for nondependent lineal heirs be raised from 
2 to 5 percent. Estimated yield, $12,800,000. 

I also suggest to the legislature that it 
now begin the job of clearing away some of 
the brush that has grown up around our 
tax system in Pennsylvania. 

Specifically, I recommend the elimination 
of the following hodgepodge of taxes: 

1. The tax on corporate loans. 

2..The tax on gross receipts of motor car- 
riers. 

3. The gross receipts tax on private bank- 
ers. 

4. The stock transfer tax. 

5. The tax on income of agricultural co- 
operative associations. 

6. The tax on membership of rural elec- 
trification associations. 

With the exception of the tax on corporate 
loans, these yield relatively little revenue. 
They are burdensome in the paperwork they 
force on both the taxpayer and the State, 
and generally are part of a hodgepodge un- 
revised system of taxation into which we are 
now attempting to bring order. 

The total loss of revenue to be expected 
from the repeal of the taxes I have just 
listed is $3,513,000. 

As I have already said, I urge the repeal 
of the tax on bank shares because banking 
corporations should become subject to the 
corporate net income tax. The same rea- 
soning leads to a recommendation that the 
existing tax on the net earnings of mutual 
savings institutions and similar agencies 
should also be repealed, and these organiza- 
tions also brought under the corporate net 
income tax. 

Further, I recommend the repeal of the 
excise taxes on both domestic and foreign 
corporations. These taxes present a financial 
and a psychological handicap to the devel- 
opment of new businesses in Pennsylvania, 
and to the expansion of existing enterprises. 
The revenue loss will be $4144 million. 

In all, we are able to recommend repeal 
of nine nuisance taxes, chiefly affecting busi- 
ness, and thus contribute substantially to 
the simplification of our tax structure, while 
increasing substantiaily our revenues from 
remaining business-tax sources. 


On the basis of the tax schedule I now 
submit, the revenue yield to the Common- 
wealth in the next biennium will be $1,- 
358,288,000. This will finance the general 
fund budget and the proposed economic pro- 
gram which together total $1,273,000,000. It 
will pay off the $75 million deficit of the 
preceding administration. It will leave a 
balance of $10 million for additional appro- 
priations that may originate in the legisla- 
ture to finance the collection of taxes and 
other legislatively mandated appropriations, 

The budget will be thoroughly in balance. 

We will take the turn of the road that 
leads to solvency, and abandon the skid- 
row alley that has been leading our State 
to the equivalent of bankruptcy in its public 
finances, 
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Like any human instrument, this program 
is, of course, not perfect. No one in this 
administration will be so obstinate, I hope, 
or so full of the pride of authorship, as to 
refuse to accept modifications and improve- 
ments. 

But in its basic principles, this program 
is sound and fair. 

It is not a soak-the-rich tax program. 

It is not a soak-the-poor tax program. 

It is not a soak-business program. 

It has no prejudice, or special target. 

It recognizes the fact that our new rev- 
enue needs come to $25 a year for every man, 
woman, and child in Pennsylvania. It at- 
tempts to distribute the burden broadly, but 
to distribute it in relationship to ability to 
pay. 

I fully expect the great debate to be be- 
tween those who accept this program in its 
general outlines, and those who will argue 
for an increase in the sales tax rate to 3% 
percent with a removal of all exemptions 
except food bought for home consumption. 

Such a 3% percent sales tax schedule 
would cost practically every employed per- 
son more than he will pay under the in- 
come tax proposed. Every fact we can find, 
every statistic as to the average Pennsyl- 
vania family, shows this beyond a doubt. 

Under the income tax schedule that is 
proposed, a typical family with an annual 
income of $4,000 would pay $30 to the State. 

Under the increased sales tax, figured at 
334 percent, that same family would pay 
$56 to the State. 

This same disparity runs up and down 
the income scale. Of course, the lower the 
family income, the more oppressive the sales 
tax becomes. 

I think our people can count, and even if 
they pay the sales tax in driblets, they will 
know from their household books what it is 
costing them. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said that 
“taxes are the price we pay for a civilized 
society.” 

He was right, but that doesn’t prevent a 
tax debate in a free country from verging 
into savagery. 

I accept the fact that this will be a hard, 
a savage fight, but the Governor, at least, 
will not lose his sense of proportion. I ex- 
pect to pound the facts home at every op- 
portunity, and I expect those who cam- 
paigned with me to keep their word as I 
propose to keep mine. And I expect the 
facts to prevail, as they always do when 
they are sufficiently understood. 

In addition to the portions of the State 
budget financed by the general fund, there 
are, as the legislators know, special services 
of the State financed under either constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions by special taxes 
and licenses. 

The largest of these special services is the 
motor license fund, which is financed by 
the taxes on liquid fuels, by the motor license 
charges, by the charges for operators’ licenses, 
and by grants-in-aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I will submit a supplementary message 
explaining in detail our proposals for an im- 
proved and accelerated highway mainte- 
nance and construction program, and for 
increased distribution of highways funds to 
the localities for the improved maintenance 
of rural roads and urban streets, 

The highway department budget as sub- 
mitted calls for appropriations of $589,- 
241,648. 

To finance this budget I recommend an 
increase in the liquid-fuels tax of 1 cent per 
gallon. The estimated yield from this in- 
crease in the gasoline tax is $52 million for 
the biennium. I recommend further that 
the motor-vehicle license payment for pas- 
senger cars be increased from $10 to $15. 
The estimated yield in revenue will be $29 
million. I recommend, finally, that the mo- 
tor-vehicle license fees for trucks be in- 
creased along their whole range, to a new 
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series of charges rising from $20:to $300. 
The estimated yield in new revenue is $18 
million. 

We all know, and I am sure we all agree, 
that the need for improved highways is great 
and always growing; that we need new and 
better highways now. To get them we must 
be prepared to pay their cost. No one has 
a more direct return in service from the taxes, 
he pays than the motorist and trucker. 

The other special fund budgets are: 


The fish {und => taco oo cee $4, 546, 224 
THe gamo Tund anniren ne ae .--= 9,056, 439 
The banking department fund_. 1.950. 022 
The milk control fund_____-_-_- 933, 500 
The State farm products show 

pS oo PRE Slap Ea ae ae ae Soa 390, 903 


Now, you have the budgetary facts as we 
see them and the solutions we propose. 

In looking toward the future, I would sug- 
gest these things: 

First. That we make a firm decision as to 
what are local and what are State responsi- 
bilities in the public affairs of Pennsylvania, 
and that all of us—State government and 
local agencies of government—organize our- 
selves to meet our responsibilities supremely 
well. 

Second. That we abandon the pretense of 
temporary taxes in the State's tax structure, 
and have the hardihood to enact a tax pro- 
gram with the honest admission that it has 
come to stay unless changing circumstances 
and constitutional amendments provide the 
opportunity for constructive alteration. 

Third. That the process of State budgeting 
be made more intelligent and intelligible by 
the passage and adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment providing for annual ses- 
sions of the legislature. 

Fourth. That this session of the legisla- 
ture begin the long process of submitting to 
the people an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will permit us to adopt the fair- 
est of all tax systems—the graduated income 
tax. 

As to the grave matters before us, it seems 
to me that the one thing which the people 
will not forgive is a prolonged deadlock—an 
impasse which will cripple the State finan- 
cially, drive us further into deficits by delay- 
ing revenues, exhibit the weakness in Penn- 
sylvania which we are so quick to condemn 
in other free countries where party strife and 
divisions paralyze the democratic process. 

I recognize the natural ambition, the natu- 
ral function of opposition, which now lies 
in the other party. 

If we had a majority in both houses, I 
would urge my fellow Democrats to accept 
their responsibility, to take their lumps, and 
let the opposition enjoy its freedom from the 
cares of office and the State. 

We Democrats have been in the minority 
so often that we are ready—always ready— 
to let the other party revel in what to them 
are the unaccustomed pleasures of free- 
wheeling. 

But the voters of Pennsylvania did not so 
decree. 

They divided the responsibility between a 
Democratic house, a Democratic Governor, 
and a Republican senate. 

Accordingly, the financial plan we fashion 
must sometime, somehow, someplace in this 
session be a work of common consent and 
mutual responsibility. 

I must therefore ask my Republican col- 
leagues to remember their share in the 
affairs of the Commonwealth. After they 
have had their fun and made their speeches, 
they too must soberly participate in these 
decisions of State and accept with us a com- 
mon devotion, above partisanship, to the 
affairs which the people have entrusted to us. 

This is not a time, it cannot be a time, 
for any one of us to worry about his politi- 
cal future. I am quite ready to lay mine 
on the block, 

It is a time for us to worry about the 
future of Pennsylvania. = 
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And I have made this pledge to myself— 
that I will, under no circumstances, be 
party to passing on to my successor in this 
Office a structure of State finance that is 
built of straw. 

That, I believe, is a resolve that as honor- 
able men and women you all share equally 
with me. 

Let us then get to the hard task before us. 


Is It Principle or Profits? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Problem of how far the people, acting 
through their Federal Government, 
Shall go in conducting public business 
will be decided again in this generation. 

On one side we have such groups as 
the Hoover Commission which says the 
Government should get out of business 
as soon as possible and stay out of any 
business which private enterprise is will- 
ing to undertake, regardless of the cost 
to the taxpayer. 

On the other side are those who say 
that much of the business in which the 
Federal Government is engaged is pub- 
lic business—and that Government went 
into it only because private enterprise 
rissa either unable or unwilling to do the 

ob. 

In the June 3, 1955, issue of the Gov- 
ernment Standard, Mr. James A. Camp- 
bell, national president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, 
Carries one side of this argument to its 
logical conclusion. He imagines a situ- 
ation in which the Government has prac- 
tically gone out of existence, yet taxes 
were many times greater than they are 
today. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in Mr, Campbell’s editorial which 
follows: 

Is Ir PRINCIPLE OR PROFITS? 
(By James A, Campbell, national president, 
AFGE) 

With just a dash of imagination, we can 
Picture a situation in which the Govern- 
ment has practically gone out of existence, 
yet taxes were many times greater than they 
are today. 

All we have to do is to apply the “get 
the Government out of business at whatever 
the cost” philosophy to its logical conclusion. 

The advocates of this philosophy seem to 
be doing quite well by themselves, but in a 
Spirit of helpfulness perhaps we can suggest 
certain additional fields of Government op- 
eration which private business might be will- 


ing to take over—at a guaranteed profit, of 
Course, 

For example, why use Government em- 
Ployees to take the census and correlate the 
Statistics? Surely some enterprising research 
Or poll-taking business would be able to do 
the job if it paid well enough. 

Likewise, it seems silly to have our post 
Office deliver packages and thus compete with 

ilway Express and other private shipping 

that would be glad to do the job. It 

may cost a bit more, but cost doesn’t appear 

be a factor in turning over Government 
Operations to private business. 
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As a matter of fact, if you really got down 
to it, there probably isn’t a job being done 
at any Navy yard, airbase, Army, or Marine 
depot that some private firm wouldn’t be 
willing to take over, if the price was right. 

And who knows, you might even interest 
some concern in recruiting and training a 
private air force which would be available to 
fiy in defense of the United States—on a 
cost-plus-profit arrangement, of course. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the last 
item, there is nothing in the previous sug- 
gestions—ridiculous as they may sound— 
which would be drastically different from 
actions which have already been taken o 
a smaller scale. Š 

The House wisely kept in the Defense De- 
partment appropriations bill a provision 
which would ensure a congressional check 
before any additional Government opera- 
tions are sacrificed to the phony “no com- 
petition with private business” principle. 
Such a check is urgently needed because the 
administration has specifically ruled out in- 
creased cost as an argument against con- 
tracting out. 

Big business interests are concentrating 
their pressure on the Senate. It is impera- 
tive that, without delay, lodges and individ- 
ual members. of AFGE wire and write their 
Senators on this issue. 

It is going to be a close decision. At stake 
is not only the jobs of thousands of Federal 
employees, but economy and efficiency of 
Government. 

This is not a partisan issue, as the vote in 
the House of Representatives demonstrated. 
Both parties should be equally interested in 
efficient Government at the lowest cost. That 
can be accomplished only through the reten- 
tion of the language of the defense appro- 
priations bill passed by the House, 


Peking Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Hindu Weekly Review of 
April 18, 1955, called Peking Propaganda. 
It espouses the American cause in Asia 
and takes to task those who state that 
American aid to Asia is intended for 
military aggression, economic exploita- 
tion and colonialist expansion. It prop- 
erly states that such a characterization 
is a gross travesty of fact. The editorial 
puts American aid to Asia in proper 
perspective. We have so often heard 
criticism in this country against India 
and her leaders. I am pleased to point 
to this good example of India’s news- 
papers taking up the cudgels for the 
United States. 

The editorial follows: 

PEKING PROPAGANDA 

American suspicions of Communist China 
are only equalled by Peking China’s suspi- 
cions of the Americans. A typical example of 
tendentious writing is the leading article in 
the Peking People’s Daily attacking United 
States aid to Asian countries. The Peking 
paper is entitled to hold that American atti- 
tude to the forthcoming Bandung Confer- 
ence is lukewarm, but when it describes 
American aid to Asia as being intended for 
military aggression, economic exploitation, 
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and colonialist expansion it is a gross tra- 
vesty of fact, It may be unfortunate that 
the emphasis in the American aid program 
is more on military than economic assist- 
ance, but even so the provision for economic 
aid alone during the current year is over 
$500 million. The picture of United States 
capital penetrating Asian and African na- 
tions under cover of“aid,” drawn by the Pe- 
king daily, is wholly fanciful, because Amer- 
ican investment in these countries during 
the past few years has been negligible and 
there is nothing to suggest that Americans 
are anxious at all to increase their invest- 
ments in any of these countries. The prob- 
lem, on the contrary, has been to induce 
them to bring in capital and know-how to 
develop industries in these countries and 
India, for instance, has had to offer special 
terms to the American oil companies to start 
their refineries here. The paper’s sugges- 
tion that the United States has been dump- 
ing rotten surplus wheat and cotton on 
gullible Asian countries is unfair. The as- 
sumption seems to be that India, Japan, or 
some other Asian country does not know 
what is to its interest. 


When the Peking paper goes on to suggest 
that Asian peoples should rely on their own. 
efforts to develop their economies and should 
dispense with American or other foreign aid, 
one cannot help asking whether Red China 
has been able to achieve her development 
entirely by herself and whether she has not 
had to rely on considerable Soviet technical 
and economic aid to develop her resources. 
Self-reliance is all right, but it would be a 
strange form of perversion to urge that poorly 
developed Asian countries should not seek 
the aid of more developed countries, even 
if such help can be had without political 
strings. The recent survey published by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East estimated the annual requirements of 
external capital of the Asian and far-eastern 
countries at $3 billion for carrying out the 
development programs of these countries. 
It is obvious that the United States is the 
only country that is in a position to meet 
the bulk of these requirements. India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, and other coun- 
tries of this region would greatly welcome 
American assistance on terms which respect 
their sovereignty and integrity and are eco- 
nomically reasonable. The main concern of 
the countries who will be assembling at 
Bandung next week should be with measures 
to promote peace in the region so that the 
newly freed countries may go forward with 
their development plans uninhibited by fears 
of the possibility of a major conflict. 


Distribution of Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the announcement of the discovery of 
the Salk polio vaccine almost 2 months 
ago, thousands upon thousands of par- 
ents throughout these United States 
have been awaiting positive action by 
the Federal Government in insuring 
prompt inoculations for their children. 

They are still waiting, and the entire 
inoculation program is presently bogged 
down with no assurances that there will 
be a definite plan set up which would 
make this vaecine available to our 
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youngsters without further delay. 
ready valuable time has been lost. 

The people in my home district, in 
New York, are naturally concerned, and 
rightly so, about the lack of Federal 
action on this important problem. We 
can only hope that the Government will 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
confronting us, and will put into effect 
an equitable program for the distribu- 
tion of the vaccine. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
a copy of the letter I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, on April 21, 
1955, shortly after the announcement of 
the vaccine discovery. And I will also 
include a copy of Mrs. Hobby’s reply: of 
May 6, 1955, which indicated that sev- 
eral committees were studying the prob- 
lems involved. 

To date nothing has been accom- 
plished. Confusion still reigns, and the 
polio season is upon us. The Govern- 
ment must accept its responsibility and 
put into effect an equitable distribution 
system immediately. I hope and pray 
that this will be done. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1955 
Hon. OVETA CULP HOBBY, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. HoBBY: Since the recent an- 
nouncement of the discovery of the Salk 
vaccine, one of our greatest problems is its 
equitable distribution. 

The conference to be held at the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
tomorrow should strive to set up a workable 
plan whereby the vaccine will be adminis- 
tered to every child in the United States, 
regardless of cost. This is an investment in 
our future well-being, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must take the lead in putting into 
operation a national plan which will abolish 
the confusion and vague proposals which 
have been heard since the announcement. 

This is a tremendous medical achieve- 
ment, and with the results indicating that 
the vaccine is 80 to 90 percent effective in 
preventing paralytic polio, we can feel that 
the dread disease is now facing defeat. 
Thousands and thousands of children, whom 
it strikes most frequently, will be able to 
live out their lives without any crippling 
effects, and the many serious and often- 
times uncontrollable outbreaks of poliomye- 
litis will be terminated. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which has been conducting re- 
search against polio for a number of years, 
has initiated the rule of “children first,” and 
I believe that this rule should apply in the 
nationwide inoculations which have already 
started. No child should be deprived of this 
vaccine because of an inability to pay for 
it. I believe that no time should be lost in 
determining whether or not each child can 
afford the inoculation. If the cost of the 
shots cannot be undertaken by the child's 
family, then ways and means of appropriat- 
ing sufficient funds to care for this expense 
should be developed. This is a step forward 
in the field of medicine, the benefits of which 
should be extended to everyone. 

The distribution of the vaccine calls for 
calm and orderly deliberation and planning, 
and the problems of making it available— 
first to our children, and then to adults when 
the supply is more equal to the demand— 
can be resolved without delay if the Govern- 
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ment will act quickly and decisively to set up 
controls on allocations and prices, which 
will ensure against any exploitation of the 
discovery by special interests, or those seek- 
ing personal gain. 

I realize that there are many problems to 
be overcome in setting up such a system of 
controls, but I am confident that the urgency 
of the situation will be recognized by those 
at the conference, and I earnestly hope that 
a satisfactory policy will be developed. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF- HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 6, 1955. 
Hon. LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLTZMAN: This will 
acknowledge your letter of April 21, 1955, 
concerning Salk poliomyelitis vaccine, 

This Department has established a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine to advise on the problems of dis- 
tribution and an Expert Technical Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine. The 
responsibilities of these committees relate to 
equitable distribution, as well as to a safe 
and effective vaccine. The questions raised 
in your communication are currently being 
studied by these committees and will be dis- 
cussed in our report to the President which 
will be completed in a few days. 

Sincerely yours, 
OveTa CULP HOBBY, 
Secretary. 


The Dairy Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, because, with improved meth- 
ods of production, it is impossible in 
peacetime for the taxpayers, through the 
Government, to purchase and find a 
market for all farm products, the farm 
program adopted during the war has 
been modified. The new overall pro- 
gram has not as of this date gone into 
effect. Nevertheless, prices of farm 
products have fallen drastically. 


Dairy farmers who have been affected 
by a change in policy have found one 
partial remedy. 


In an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of June 5, an outline of what 
the dairy industry has attempted to do 
has been described as follows: 

Darry FARMERS LEARN How To Swimm 


A member of this department had a school- 
mate who dreaded water—not as a beverage, 
or with soap, particularly, but in wholesale 
quantities. He was afraid to learn to swim. 
His old man tossed him off the government 
pier one day and eventually he became the 
best swimmer at the Waukegan YMCA. 

A year ago, April 1, Agriculture Secretary 
Benson tossed the dairy industry off the pier. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he bored a sizable hole in the bottom 
of its boat. The Government had been sup- 
porting dairy prices at 90 percent of parity. 
The people of the country wouldn’t buy all 
of the milk products produced at that price 
level, and the Government had spent hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars buying butter, 
cheese, dried milk, and other dairy products 
to keep them off the market and keep retail 
prices up. So Mr. Benson cut the dairy sup- 
port level to 75 percent of parity. 

The expected happened. When dairy man- 
ufacturers were unable to sell their products 
to the Government at a fancy price, they 
started selling them to consumers at a more 
reasonable price. Dairy sales began to in- 
crease immediately. 

The American Dairy Association and indi- 
vidual manufacturers decided to intensify 
their advertising. A recent survey indicated 
that a third of the increase in butter sales 
can be explained by lower prices and two- 
thirds by new customers attracted through 
advertising. 

The consequence was that 165 million 
people in the United States are now eating 
butter at the rate of 9 pounds a year, and 
their per capita consumption this year may 
reach 94% pounds. In 1953, with high price 
supports holding butter off the market, it 
was 8.6 pounds for each person. Margarine, 
the butter rival, has increased sales, but not 
per capita consumption. On the other hand, 
1954 was the first year since 1925 in which 
per capita consumption of butter, fluid milk, 
and cheese—the three most important dairy 
products—increased in each instance over 
the previous year’s consumption. 

Lester J. Will, general manager of the 
American Dairy Association, predicted the 
other day that the dairy surplus will vanish 
this year, or certainly in 1956. That will 
mean that taxpayers will no longer have to 
pay to take unsalable dairy products off the 
market. Already speculators are preparing 
to buy surplus production in the expectation 
of rising prices when production drops dur- 
ing the winter months. 

There is some possibility that the dairy 
farmers, forced to learn to swim, will so con- 
duct their affairs that production tempo- 
rarily will fail to meet demand. A cow 
doesn’t yield milk unless she becomes a 
mother at least once a year. That means that 
there is a possible gross increase of 50 percent 
annually in the size of milking herds, 
though of course old cows do die. 

While it is possible for dairy farmers to 
increase their herds fairly fast, they would 
go broke if they kept all their cows as long 
as they yielded milk. Right now dairymen 
all over the country are culling their herds, 
sending the boarders with low production 
off to the stockyards to make steaks and pot 
roasts. 

We do not say that dairy farmers and man- 
ufacturers can expect to rest henceforth on 
a bed of thorniess roses, for they won't. But 
their enforced swimming lesson has produced 
some rather handsome muscles. By advertis- 
ing, they have expanded their market to 
absorb their production. Lower prices have 
resulted in more efficient herds. The indus- 
try has ceased, or will soon cease, to be a 
burden on the taxpayers, and thus is free 
of bureaucratic controls. It is the star exam- 
ple of the benefits of flexible price supports. 

Most of the farm products which the Gov- 
ernment does not subsidize by loans and 
hoarding are selling at better prices today 
than they were a year ago. This is true of 
vegetables, eggs, and poultry. Hog prices are 
an exception, well below those of last year, 
and beef prices have declined but are re- 
covering. ' 


But, in contrast, growers of the basic crops 
like corn, wheat, and cotton that have high 
Government price supports face reduced in- 
come this year. The Government is sitting 
on more than $6 billion worth of basic prod- 
ucts, which overhang the market and keep 
prices at the support level, or below. Until 
those surpluses are worked off and the Gov- 
ernment quits paying farmers to grow prod- 
ucts that can't be sold, those farmers will 
get into worse trouble every year. 
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“One Law and One Ordinance Shall Be 
Both for You, and the Stranger That 
Sojourneth With You”—Numbers 
s Le Ue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. - Mr. Speaker— 

One law and one ordinance shall be both 
for you, and the stranger that sojourneth 
with you (Numbers 15:16). 


The foregoing quotation from the Old 
Testament is a most appropriate intro- 
duction to the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, REGARDING “AMERI- 
CAN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
POLICIES, INCLUDING SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Basic REVISION OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY Act oF 1952, To Brine IT INTO 
CONFORMITY WITH THOSE PRINCIPLES 


(Statement of the joint views of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America, United Synagogue 
of America, and 33 Jewish community 
councils and Jewish community relations 
councils in all parts of the country, all of 
which together comprise the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council) 


This statement represents the combined 
and joint views of the constituent organ- 
izations of the National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council; coordinating and 
joint policy-forming agency of national con- 
gregational bodies representing the Con- 
S8ervative, Orthodox, and Reform movements 
of American Judaism and Jewish community 
relations organizations, national and local. 
All these constituent organizations are en- 
gaged in programs to foster interreligious 
and interracial amity, in furtherance of the 
Principle that all men are to be dealt with 
justly and equally in total disregard of race, 
Creed, religion, and ancestry. 

The organizations affiliated in the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council are: 

American Jewish Congress 

Jewish Labor Committee 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America 

United Synagogue of America 

Jewish Welfare Fund of Akron 

Jewish Community Relations Council for 
Alamada and Contra Costa Counties, Calif. 

Baltimore Jswish Council 

Jewish Community Council of Metropoli- 
tan Boston 

Jewish Community Council, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Brooklyn Jewish Community Council 

Community Relations Committee of the 


Jewish Federation of Camden County, N. J. 
Cincinnati Jewish Community Council 
= See Community Federation, Cleveland, 
o 
Connecticut Jewish Community Relations 
Council 
Jewish Federation of Delaware 
Detroit Jewish Community Council 


Fe rere N. J., Jewish Community Coun- 


ty, N. J. 4 
Community Relations Committee of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Jewish Federation 


Jewish Community Council of Essex Coun- 
J z 
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Indiana Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Indianapolis Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Community Relations Bureau of the Jew- 
ish Federation and Council of Greater Kansas 
City 

Community Relations Committee of the 
Los Angeles Jewish Community Council 

Milwaukee Jewish Council 

Minnesota Jewish Council 

New Haven Jewish Community Council 

Norfolk Jewish Community Council 

Philadelphia Jewish Community Relations 
Council 

Jewish Community Relations Council, 
Pittsburgh 

Jewish Community Council, Rochester 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
St. Louis 

Community Relations Council of San Diego 

San Francisco Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council 

Southwestern Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council ` 

Jewish Community Council of Toledo 

Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington, D. C. 

Jewish Community Relations Council of 
the Jewish Federation of Youngstown, Ohio 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
POLICIES 


This statement is addressed to an appraisal 
of the general assumptions upon which our 
immigration system is built and from which 
its major inadequacies derive, rather than to 
a detailed résumé of each of its specific faults. 
The hearings and congressional debates on 
the McCarran-Walter immigration bill per- 
mitted private agencies, at least partially, to 
express their views regarding individual sec- 
tions of measures which became the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. Because 
the 82nd and the 83d Congresses failed to 
take any action to correct the inequitable 
and discriminatory provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, those criticisms remain 
tragically in point. At the same time, much 
of the discussion in this field since the 
present law was enacted has tended to ob- 
scure consideration of basic immigration 
principles. It is obvious by now that the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 cannot achieve 
its worthy purposes. Other proposals which 
are not aimed at amending the basic law will 
suffer the same fate because they would be 
in the nature of cosmetic legislation which, 
like cosmetic surgery, can at best patch and 
pretty, but not remedy an essentially un- 
sound condition. We must not lose sight of 
the concepts which are at the heart of our 
immigration system and which are incredibly 
out of harmony with the knowledge and 
needs of our time and with the beliefs and as- 
pirations of the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

These concepts may be grouped, as is done 
in this statement, under the following head- 
ings: national origins quota system, deporta- 
tion inequality between native-born and 
naturalized Americans and opportunity for 
appellate review. 

The organizations joining in the present 
statement have no special private cause to 
plead, they have no special self interest 
in the improvement of our immigration laws 
save that of Americans concerned with the 
reformulation of basic laws to accord with 
democratic principle. It is a tragic fact that 
such betterment neither primarily nor di- 
rectly will redound to the benefit of pros- 
pective Jewish immigrations or to the special 
advantage of the Jewish community in this 
country. More than 6 million Jews in Eu- 
rope were exterminated in Nazi gas chambers 
and concentration camps; another 3 million 
remain irretrievably locked behind the Iron 
Curtain with no foreseeable prospect of 
flight. The remnants of world Jewry are 
largely scattered islands steadily shrinking 
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in size, mostly destined for migration to Is- 
rael. Our concern with immigration laws 
is of a different character. 

Immigration laws crystallize and express 
a society’s basic human values. They deal 
with our relationship with people other than 
our immediate neighbors. Such laws affirm 
the degree of our acceptance or rejection of 
the essential equality of all human beings. 
They codify our prejudice or our freedom 
from prejudice. They reveal the measure 
of correspondence between our professed 
ideals and our practices. In our endeavor 
to increase this measure of correspondence, 
it would be unintelligent and profligate de- 
liberately to blind ourselves to the body of 
social and scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence we have acquired since 1924. The many 
urgent problems of migration and resettle- 
ment now demanding immediate solution 
prohibit continued indulgence in artificial 
respiration of the phobias and fears of some 
25 or 50 years ago. Concepts like the na- 
tional origins quota system or deportation 
have hardened over the years until they 
have come to be regarded as somehow sacro- 
sanct and immutable. 

Since 1924, we have maintained by default 
a method for the selection of immigrants 
and for the treatment of aliens and natural- 
ized Americans which flies arrogantly in the 
face of everything we know and have learned 
and which stands as a gratuitous affront to 
the peoples of many regions of the world. 
The welfare of this country and its people 
requires that we put aside our palliatives 
and halfway measures and that we come 
to grips with those fundamental central pro- 
visions of our immigration laws which have 
been a source of national embarrassment 
in the conduct of our foreign policy and 
which have produced immeasurable heart- 
break, injustice and waste. 

One last word is in order before turning 
to specific recommendations. No legisla- 
tive amendment, no matter how cogent, can 
be implemented or made meaningful unless 
they are accompanied by recognition of the 
immigrant as a self-respecting, sincere, and 
worthwhile human being. Some apparently 
regard liberalized immigration as being in 
the nature of a bad bargain, with all the 
benefits flowing to the alien and all the 
liabilities accruing to ourselves, and have 
set about to make our terms in this bargain 
as stringent as possible, just to prove to 
ourselves that we are not being taken in. 
Without discounting the significant con- 
tributions this country has made under its 
general immigration laws, we must at the 
same time recognize that what has been 
done in the last quarter century has been 
done grudgingly. Our immigration laws 
have popularly come to be regarded and 
administered as a kind of obstacle course 
designed to trip up those who seek admis- 
sion. Implicit throughout our immigration 
law is poorly disguised hostility to immigra- 
tion and to immigrants. Indeed, it is pri- 
marily this spirit which is codified and given 
added force in the immigration measures 
adopted by the 82d Congress. 

We have an obligation to protect ourselves 
against those who seek to enter the United 
States for purposes of subverting our demo- 
cratic system of government. In addition, 
we are compelled to set up some principles 
of selection to choose the comparative few 
out of the many who wish to enter. But 
these principles of selection must not be 
motivated by fear or dislike. Xenophobia 
has no place in a vigorous and confident 
democracy. More important than any other 
changes which might be recommended, is a 
change in official attitude from one of sus- 
picion to one of welcome. Immigration is 
not only a humanitarian gesture. It ex- 
presses our national need for manpower to 
maintain the strength and vigor of our 
economy. We must recast our thinking and 
begin looking upon the immigrant as a 
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dignified human being who should be made 
to feel at home and permitted to take his 
place among us without subjection to un- 
ending ordeals, tests, and challenges. If we 
are to meet our responsibilities justly, we 
must stop daring the immigrant to get here 
and start inviting him to come. 


A. National origins quota system 


In brief, the national origins formula 
adopted in 1924 and employed ever since, 
admits a total of approximately 150,000 peo- 
ple a year and, except for nations of the 
western hemisphere, fixes maximum quotas 
for each country. Quotas range from 100 
to 65,000, each country’s quota being equal 
to the percentage that persons of that na- 
tional origin resident in the United States 
in the year 1920 were of the total white 
population of the United States at that time. 
The point merits emphasis that Negroes 
were not counted for purposes of establish- 
ing the population base. 

Under present quota allocations over 70 
percent of the number of visas available 
annually are allocated to natives of northern 
and western European countries. In the 
years 1910-1914 immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe was more than 4 times 
as large as that from northern and western 
Europe. Yet under the permanent quotas 
of the 1924 act, 5 times as many immigra- 
tion quotas are assigned to northern and 
western Europe as are allotted to eastern 
and southern Europe. 

The national origins formula was no legis- 
lative accident. The end of World War I 
brought with it an intensified demand for 
sharp limitations upon immigration. The 
quest for “normalcy” which dominated the 
time was associated with the rise of isola- 
tionism and of antipathy toward the peoples 
of Europe and the rest of the world. Rumors 
were widespread that the United States 
would soon be inundated by a flood of new 
immigrants from a devastated Europe. 
Restrictionists pointed to the arrival in the 
fiscal year of 1921 of 802,228 immigrants, 
65.3 percent of them from southern and 
eastern Europe, as proof that literacy tests 
and other comparable tests of personal phy- 
sical, mental and moral qualification failed 
to achieve a lessening of the flow of new im- 
migration. These arguments were strength- 
ened and made persuasive in the atmosphere 
of a severe post-war recession and the 
emergence of the bigoted Ku Klux Klan as 
a political force. 

Congress thereupon quickly passed the 
first quota act of 1921, limiting immigration 
to an annual total of approximately 350,000 
and setting a ceiling upon the number of 
any nationality admitted at 3 percent of 
the foreign born persons of that nationality 
who resided here in 1910. The 1921 act, 
however, was drawn only as an emergency, 
makeshift measure. Not until 1924 was the 
national origins formula enacted and our 
quota system placed on a new and perma- 
nent basis. 

Even cursory review of legislative debate 
in 1924 discloses that the authors of the 
quota plan deliberately, carefully and con- 
sciously contrived to encourage immigra- 
tion of the English, French, Irish, Germans 
and western Europeans and to discourage 
all other immigrants. Resting upon a theory 
compounded of bigotry and ignorance, they 
argued that persons of other national origins 
represented inferior biological stocks and 
possessed ethnic qualities making them un- 
assimilable. The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of those days reflect an intense pre- 
occupation with race and blood, a preoccu- 
pation which today seems monstrous. A re- 
port was submitted by Dr. Harry Laughlin, 
appointed in 1922 by the House Committee 
on Immigration to study the biological 
aspects of immigration, and repeatedly cited 
during debate by those who favored the na- 
tional origins formula. The Laughlin re- 
port asserted: 
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“Our outstanding conclusion is that 
making all logical allowances for environ- 
mental conditions which may be favorable 
to the immigrant, the recent immigrants 
(southern and eastern Europe) as-a whole 
present a higher percentage of inborn so- 
cially inadequate qualities than do the older 
stocks.” £ 

Were it not for the continued support ac- 
corded the national origins plan and were 
it not for the shocking statements made by 
supposedly knowledgeable men on the floor 
of Congress during debate on the McCarran- 
Walter bill, one would assuredly think it un- 
necessary in this day and age to elaborate 
the point thát from a scientific view, doc- 
trines of Nordic or Anglo-Saxon ancestry are 
sheer undiluted hokum. Because of these 
statements, however, and at the risk of need- 
lessly reiterating truisms, it should again be 
recorded that the unanimous testimony of 
physical anthropologists is that the concept 
of a pure race is nothing more than an ab- 
straction, bearing no concrete relation to the 
real world. No pure race can be found in any 
civilized country. Racial purity is restricted 
at best to remnants of savage groups in iso- 
lated wildernesses. The present races of man 
have intermingled and interbred for so many 
thousands of years that their genealogical 
lines have become inextricably confused. 
The concept of race is at the most a zoologi- 
cal device whereby indefinitely large groups 
of individuals of more or less similar physi- 
cal appearance and approximately similar 
hereditary background are classified together 
for the sake of convenience. In the words of 
Prof. Ashley Montagu, “not one of the great 
divisions of men is unmixed, nor is any one of 
its ethnic groups pure, all are a mixture.” 

Moreover, even conceding for purposes of 
classification the existence of separate and 
distinct races, there is no proof whatever 
that mental capacity, moral sensibility, or 
cultural achievement are a function of race. 
It is evident to the scientist, if not to the leg- 
islator, that each racial type runs the gamut 
from idiots and criminals to geniuses and 
statesmen. And no racial type produces a 
majority of individuals at either end of the 
scale. So far as is known there are no racial 
monopolies either of human virtues or of 
vices. 

Scientific study and social experience have 
surely withered these racist fictions with the 
finality of an atomic blast. It is paradoxical 
that America, which prides itself on its loy- 
alty to the dictates of scientific knowledge 
and discovery, should continue to base so 
significant a portion of its legal and legisla- 
tive structure on foundations thoroughly 
and irrevocably exploded by scientific find- 
ings. 

Recognizing the stupidity of alleging a 
biological ranking among racial groups, some 
restrictionist spokesmen have attempted in- 
stead to stress the value of the national 
origins formula as expressing the ease with 
which the various peoples submit to cultural 
assimilation. Setting aside for a moment the 
question of cultural homogeneity as a de- 
sirable national objective, it is worth paus- 
ing to examine a few of the old wives’ tales 
that have evolved in this connection. 

The allegation that the new immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe depress 
wage levels and resist unionization is an- 
swered by the rise of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, and other trade- 
union organizations which have brought 
about a stabilization of employment condi- 
tions and industries into which newer im- 
migrants flow. The frequent allegation that 
southern and eastern Europeans have tended 
to congregate in cities is an obvious distor- 
tion of the fact that urbanization is a char- 
acteristic of modern industrial life, by no 
means confined to immigrants. Mechaniza- 
tion of farms has led to a shift of population 
to urban centers. Moreover, insufficient em- 
phasis has been given to foreign colonies as 
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stepping stones to assimilation. “In time, 
immigrants from such colonies tend to dis- 
tribute themselves generally throughout 
America. Analysis of available statistics in- 
dicate that since 1910 immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe have not con- 
centrated in urban areas to a greater extent 
than other groups. 

The national origins quota system incor- 
porates into law a network of unfounded es- 
timates of cultural assimilability. - It wholly 
disregards the phenomenon of cultural 
change. It assumes, for example, that our 
national institutions bear the stamp of a 
particular nationality in the same proportion 
that persons of that national descent bear 
to the whole population. But cultures are 
not amenable to such analysis any more than 
plants, animals, or humans can be viewed as 
a result of a simple addition of the chemical 
compounds they absorb. The vast develop- 
ments which have taken place in American 
life throughout our history are not the me- 
chanical result of simple additions from ele- 
ments of immigrant cultures but rather the 
evolution of a new and distinctive culture in 
response to the demands of a new environ- 
ment. 

To use but one illustration, the German 
quota that came into effect under the Mc- 
Carran law is 25,814. It is the second larg- 
est in size, ranking after that Of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland (65,361). The 
quota for Italy is 5,645, for Greece 308, and 
for Turkey 225. These discrepancies can 
find no warrant in the theory that it re- 
sults in the selection of immigrants from 
countries whose traditions, languages, and 
political systems are akin to ours. It would 
be absurd to claim that the Germany which 
twice precipitated the world into war, which 
was warped by Nazi propaganda for more 
than a decade prior to 1933 and molded by 
12 years of Nazi power, is culturally closer to 
America than Italy, Greece, or Turkey. And 
if Germany is closer, is the degree of propin- 
quity 80 times greater than in the case of 
Greece, 4 times greater than in tahe case of 
Italy, and 115 times greater than in the case 
of Turkey? 

That northern and western Europeans ad- 
just to American life better than eastern 
and southern Europeans is a baseless asser- 
tion. Those who insist upon assimilation by 
the obliteration of all foreign traits with the 
utmost speed and thoroughness have ig- 
nored the development and enrichment of 
our cultural life which has accrued from the 
adoption of ideas and customs of Euro- 
pean or other origin. As Prof. Franz Boas has 
said: “The social resistance to Americanizing 
influence is so weak that it may rather be 
regretted that we profit so little from the cul- 
tural heritage of the immigrants than that 
we should fear their modifying influence 
upon American thought and sentiment.” 

America’s richness has not been merely our 
material resources, amply endowed though 
we are. It has been, even more, our diversity 
of peoples and cultures and our unique abil- 
ity to fashion a creative national unity out of 
that diversity. That has proved to be our 
strength as well as our richness. Totali- 
tarianism carries within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction through the mechanical 
uniformity it seeks to impose, for imposed 
uniformity must ultimately result in social 
and human degeneration. Uniformity can 
emerge not only from legal or physical coer- 
cion, but as a result of rigidly limiting the 
human resources on which we should be free 
to draw. The “American type” has not been 
nourished at a single fount; it has drawn 
from many springs, and it must continue to 
draw from many springs if it is to be en- 
riched—indeed, if it is to remain healthy. 

The failure of successive legislatures to ex- 
punge the national origins system from our 
statutes has resulted in the retention of & 
series of preferences, priorities, bars, and 
prohibitions which stamp a seal of inferior- 
ity upon persons of other than Anglo-Saxon 
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Origin. For all its highly advertised purg- 
ing of racism from our immigration laws, 
Closer inspection of the McCarran Law, Pub- 
lic Law 414, reveals that it contains such pro- 
visions as the section establishing the “Asia- 
Pacific Triangle” (section 202 (b)) limiting 
annual immigration from countries in that 
area to a maximum of 100 a year, with no 
reference to any formulas or figures and with 
No rationale save that of antipathy to per- 
Sons coming from that part of the world. 

Indeed, the new law is so thoroughly im- 
Mersed in racist feeling that for persons de- 
riving from the Asia-Pacific triangle usual 
Procedures are exactly reversed. Country of 
birth for this group is made irrelevant and 
the fact of racial ancestry becomes the single 
important criterion upon which admissibility 
depends. A native Englishman, even one of 
Whose parents derived his ancestry from 
China, Japan, Korea, or other countries with- 
in the so-called Asia-Pacific triangle is not 
Permitted to enter this country under the 
ample British quota; he is compelled to seek 
admission under the limited quota of 100 for 
the Asia-Pacific country. Public Law 414 
thus imposes an inescapable onus upon some 
Tacial groups, never to be avoided no matter 
to what ends of the earth their members may 
travel. Negro immigration, in like fashion, 
is carefully restricted by denying certain de- 
Pendent areas in the West Indies, for the first 
time, the right to use quotas belonging to the 
Mother country. 

Moreover, quotas under Public Law 414 
Continue to be premised upon the 1920 
Census, a device clearly intended to freeze if 
not paralyze the composition of our popula- 
tion. Because those areas of the world whose 
Peoples are most urgently in need of re- 
Settlement and most deserving of assistance 
have among the lowest of the quotas, and 
because these quotas are in almost every case 
Oversubscribed for years to come, our pres- 
ent immigration laws are more ironic than 
helpful. All of these inequities, along with 
a host of others, would be removed at one 
Stroke with the elimination of the quota 
System. 

In support_of the national origins system it 
is frequently urged that given the need for 
Some quantitative restriction of immigra- 
tion, there exists no other feasible method of 
apportionment. Surely, human ingenuity is 
not so feeble. To claim that the existing dis- 
criminatory and arbitrary scheme is just be- 
Cause no alternative can be devised is to con- 
fess to an extraordinary lack of imagination. 
Without by any means exhausting the al- 
ternatives, we respectfully suggest the fol- 
lowing as a means of furnishing an equitable 
and workable substitute for the national 
Origins formula: 

1. Retention of the standard of one-sixth 
Of 1 percent of the census to determine the 
Maximum number of immigrants to be ad- 
Mitted annually, substituting however the 
1950 census as the basis for calculation. 
This would provide an annual ceiling number 
of approximatziy 251,000, a number which 
We believe to be within the absorptive ca- 
Pacity of the United States and in keeping 
With its needs. 

2. Special provision, within the ceiling 
number, for the reunification of families, 
the persecuted, displaced persons or refugees, 
such skills as our country may need at the 
Particular time, as well as for new seed or 
Self-initiated immigration. 

3. Establishment of a new and independ- 
ent Government agency which would be re- 
Sponsible for administering the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the Nation. This 
Would include responsibility to engage in a 
Continuing study of our domestic need for 
immigrants and world conditions which im- 
binge upon American immigration policy. 
On the basis of such a continuing study, the 
-agency would determine the number of visas, 
mithin the ceiling, which should be appor- 

loned to each of the preference categories 
and for general immigration. 
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The formula as above outlined would.abol- 
ish the discriminatory features of the na- 
tional origins quota system and provide in- 
creased opportunity for securing immigrants 
with needed skills. Moreover, emergency 
situations could be taken care of by periodic 
readjustment of the various categories with- 
in the ceiling number. 

We continue to be cognizant of the prob- 
lem of refugees and surplus populations. 
The plight of these dislocated peoples will be 
a continuing emergency which will be with 
the free world for many years and possibly 
generations to come. To the extent that 
immigration can be helpful in coping with 
this global problem, it our conviction that 
piecemeal emergency legislation, such as the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, is not the proper 
approach. We suggest instead that it is pos- 
sible within the bounds of our permanent im- 
migration laws to give such attention to dis- 
tressed areas by allotting an adequate num- 
ber within the ceiling as a preference for 
persecutees or refugees. 

The world situation urgently requires that 
the national origins system should be elim- 
inated. Once this is accomplished, we are 
then equipped to meet emergency needs 
within the framework of a just, humane, and 
flexible immigration system. 


B. Deportation 


The concept of deportation as employed 
in our basic immigration laws is no less in 
need of drastic revision. The present law 
stands in flat opposition to the principle 
that once a person is admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence, he 
should have the privilege of remaining in 
this country unless his immigration was 
based on fraud or illegal entry. No one 
denies that among the rights of sovereignty is 
that of deportation. However, deportation 
used as a penalty is inhumane and me- 
dieval. It frequently punishes persons en- 
tirely innocent, such as members of the im- 
mediate family of the deportee. An alien 
who does wrong should be punished for his 
wrong the same as a citizen but the punish- 
ment should not carry with it the additional 
penalty of banishment. 

Immigrants who come to this country are 
not here on consignment. Those persons 
who pull up their roots and rearrange their 
lives to come to the United States under our 
laws and under a system of qualifications 
which we draw and which we administer are 
entitled to believe that once here they will 
be allowed to remain and that they will be 
dealt with justly and equally. This of course 
does not imply that they are not to be penal- 
ized. or held fully accountable for their 
crimes or their mistakes. It does mean that 
they are not to be assessed with penalties 
higher in degree or in character from those 
imposed on native Americans for like acts. 

We must admit to a measure of responsi- 
bility for persons entering this country from 
the moment they disembark. Immigration 
is a profound experience. It entails the 
breaking up of preexisting ties and the re- 
construction of a whole life. Immigrants 
who fail are as much our problem as native 
Americans who fail. The immigration sys- 
tem must not be made to bear a burden 
properly residing in our economic institu- 
tions, or communities and neighbors, or in 
our schools. It is much too easy a solution 
to slough off responsibility simply by send- 
ing the alien back where he came from, 
rather than recognize our own implication 
in his failure. 

The United States Supreme Court has as- 
serted that loss of the right to remain in the 
United States, technically not a criminal 
penalty, nevertheless partakes of the nature 
of such penalties and in most cases imposes 
an even more serious injury. Deportation 
usually entails the breaking up and separa- 
tion of the family unit. Innocent depend- 
ents who remain behind are the prime suf- 
ferers when the head of the family and the 
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sole source of income and livelihood is 
expelled. 

Compounding of penalties for immigrants 
has no basis in American life. Theoretically 
all persons who reside within our borders are 
entitled to identical treatment. And indeec) 
it is a radical and dangerous practice to initi- 
ate a system of caste among our residents. 
No one denies that those who initially obtain 
entry into this country illegally or by virtue 
of deceit or fraud should not be entitled to 
capitalize on their duplicity and should be 
made deportable. With the sole exception 
of fraudulent entry, we must concede tenure 
to immigrants once they have been admitted 
permanently, otherwise liberty is a meaning- 
less term. Elimination of the motion of de- 
portation as a penalty would initiate a single 
system for the punishment of wrong doers 
and would compel our courts and our admin- 
istrative bodies to bring practice into line 
with theory and grant to all persons within 
our borders equal standing under our laws. 
Public Law 414 completely departs from this 
principle. Under that law immigrant culpa- 
bility for a variety of acts, many of them 
minor, inexorably results in deportation. 

Thus, under Public Law 414, aliens are 
now deportable for acts that were not a 
ground for deportation at the time when they 
were committed (sec. 241 (d)). The law also 
repealed certain statutes of limitations, thus 
reviving “punishment” for acts or conditions 
expressly forgiven by our law. Such provi- 
sions are contrary to the spirit of the consti- 
tutional provision against ex post facto laws. 

An alien may be deported at any time for 
having committed a proscribed act; no mat- 
ter how trivial and no matter how long the 
alien has lived in this country. Virtually all 
Federal crimes must be prosecuted within a 
specific period, but a deportation proceeding, 
which by legal fiction is not deemed criminal 
punishment in the constitutional sense, may 
be commenced after a lapse of so many years 
that witnesses have died or disappeared and 
documentary evidence is no longer available. 
It seems cruel and inhuman to keep the 
threat of deportation hanging over the head 
of an alien during his entire lifetime. 


Under the law an alien admitted for per- 


- manent residence is deportable for proscribed 


subversive activity even where such activity 
has ceased and there has been a bona fide 
repudiation of past conduct or affiliations 
(sec. 241 (a) (6)). The law does not con- 
cede the possibility of redemption or repen- 
tence, as it does in the admission of aliens, 
where ex-Communists are eligible if they 
have broken with that party. These ex- 
Communists are often the best informed and 
the most alert opponents of the Communist 
Party. The present law therefore discourages 
Communist aliens from breaking with their 
party. 

Under the “reentry doctrine” an alien who 
voluntarily leaves the United States no mat- 
ter how brief the absence or for what reason 
and regardless of the length of his residence 
here is treated on his return as a new immi- 
grant and is subject to the same exclusionary 
provisions as an alien coming to the United 
States for the first time (sec. 101 (a) (13)). 
This is true even where the alien has ob- 
tained an official reentry permit before leav- 
ing. Thus a legal fiction makes a new immi- 
grant out of a legally resident alien and pro- 
vides what amounts to deportation under the 
guise of a refusal to readmit as a penalty for 
temporary absence from this country. Al- 
though section 212 (c) gives the Attorney 
General discretion to admit reentering aliens 
in spite of excludability features, this dis- 
cretion is not broad enough to meet all situa- 
tions nor should such rights be subject to 
the Attorney General's discretion. The re- 
entry doctrine has an additional conse- 
quence. Events that occur subsequent to an 
original entry may become a basis for later 
deportation proceedings. For example an 
alien in the United States who becomes tu- 
bercular is not deportable for that reason but 
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if he leaves the country for a few hours he 


becomes inadmissible. Should he be read- 
mitted in spite of this he may later be sub- 
jected to deportation proceedings on the 


basis of excludability at the time of reentry. ` 


We hold no brief for the criminal, the 
wrongdoer, the narcotics user, the subver- 
sive, or the alien who seeks through immoral 
means to obtain personal advantage. At the 
same time we recognize that this country is 
necessarily implicated in his actions. . The 
criminal alien represents a menace, but it 
differs in no descernible character, quality, 
or degree from the menace represented by 
the criminal native-born. The reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of defective, sick in- 
dividuals is a job for our entire community. 
It is not one which lies within the province 
of the immigration system. It is not one 
which can be avoided by the simple means 
of ejecting those whom we find unpleasant. 
The marriage of the immigrant and of the 
United States is presumably one premised 
on sincerity on the part of both and it is 
marriage for better or for worse. The use of 
deportation as a means of coercing conform- 
ity or of inflicting extrajudicial punishment 
is a repudiation of the principle of equality. 


_C. Inequality between native-born and 
naturalized citizens 


Distinctions between native-born and nat- 
uralized citizens in our immigration laws 
must be eliminated as contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution. The naturalization 
process should be so devised as to insure 
that before a person is naturalized, he is 
genuinely attached to the governing prin- 
ciples of this country. ‘Thereafter, certifi- 
cates of naturalization should not be can- 
celed, save upon a showing of fraud. 

The stamp of a free and secure society is 
its abjuration of all forms of limited citi- 
zenship. Our courts have declared that un- 
der our Constitution, a naturalized citizen 
stands on an equal footing with a native- 
born citizen, in all respects save eligibility 
for the Presidency. They have explicitly re- 
jected the notion that “the framers of the 
Constitution intended to create 2 classes 
of citizens, 1 free and independent, 1 hal- 
tered with a lifetime string attached to its 
status.” The naturalized citizen, being in- 
vested with all the rights of citizenship, has 
been held no more responsible for anything 
he may say or do, or omit to say or do, after 
assuming his new character, than if he were 
born in the United States. 

This guarantee of equal rights to natural- 
ized Americans is not a doctrine recently 
come by or lightly held. It is of the very 
fabric of our history. Chief Justice Marshall 
long ago definitively declared that a natural- 
ized citizen becomes “a member of the so- 
ciety, possessing all the rights of a native 
citizen and standing, in the view of the Con- 
stitution, on the footing of a native. The 
Constitution does not authorize Congress to 
enlarge or abridge those rights. The simple 
power of the National Legislature is to pre- 
scribe a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
the exercise of this power exhausts it, so far 
as respects the individual.” (Osborne V. 
U. S. Bank (22, U. S. 738, 827.)) The grant 
of American citizenship is not a partial 
grant and it is not a grant upon a condition 
subsequent. 

Public Law 414 flaunts this principle. 
For identical acts it metes out harsher pen- 
alties to naturalized Americans than to na- 
tive Americans. Section 340 (a) provides 
that refusal to testify on the part of a 
naturalized citizen,’ within 10 years follow- 
ing his naturalization, before a congression- 
al committee concerning alleged subversive 
activities, which results in a conviction of 
contempt, shall be grounds for revocation of 
naturalization. Similarly, section 340 (c) 
repeats provisions placed in our law by the 
Internal Security Act to the effect that a 
person who was naturalized and who within 
5 years becomes a member of, or affiliated 
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with a subversive group, is presumed to have 
obtained naturalization through fraud. 
Thus actions which when performed by na- 
tive-born citizens are either non-penal or 
are, at the most, minor crimes, become the 
basis for the imposition of the most grave 
and severe punishment of all, the loss of 
American citizenship. 

Finally, Public Law 414 reenacts those 
sections of the Nationality Act of 1940 which 
expatriated naturalized Americans merely 
because of residence abroad for a period of 
5 years or more, while permitting native 
Americans to remain away indefinitely, with- 
out loss or penalty. The State Department 
repeatedly has testified that, in its opinion, 
these provisions bear no reasonable or per- 
ceptible relation to our national interest. 
The expatriation statutes symbolize the 
suspicion felt toward the alien, and the un- 
justifiably rigorous standards of conduct de- 
manded of him. If our professions of equal- 
ity are to be seriously regarded, our law 
must give equal treatment to the native-born 
and the naturalized citizens. 


D. Opportunity for appeal and revicw 


The core of the American system of justice 
is that each person shall be accorded a fair 
hearing. Public Law 414 fails to accord to 
immigrants or aliens the necessary judicial 
protection which accompanies the concept of 
fair hearing by omitting any provision for a 
Board of Immigration Appeals and a Visa 
Review Board. Even more, it explicitly de- 
nies opportunity for further inquiry to any 
alien if the Attorney General in his discre- 
tion believes the alien to be excludable under 
paragraphs 27, 28, and 29 of section 212 (a), 
and concludes that the disclosure of the in- 
formation upon which his belief is based 
would be prejudicial to the public interest, 
safety, or security (sec..235 (c)). The grant 
of such discretionary power is contrary to 
normal democratic procedures. Where the 
exclusion is for security reasons, and it is 
deemed vital to protect the Government's 
sources of information, it is imperative that 
the alien, at least, be accorded a chance, in 
accordance with normal standards of Ameri- 
can justice, to plead his side of the story and 
bring any witnesses he may desire. Further, 
it is necessary that the existing non-statu- 
tory Board of Immigration Appeals be re- 
tained and made statutory, and that the 
existing procedure be retained, whereby ap- 
peal may be made to the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization from a de- 
cision of a lower official to exclude an alien, 
and from the latter's decision, if adverse, to 
the Board of Immigration Appeals. The 
Board of Immigration Appeals should be 
written into the law and not remain at the 
mercy of administrative decision. 

Under present law, consular officials have 
an absolute right to deny issuance of a visa, 
and there is virtually no means whereby an 
interested American citizen or organization 
may obtain a hearing to put in question the 
correctness of the action of the consul. 
While the Department of State may require 
a report of the consul, final discretion lies 
with the latter, the Department's participa- 
tion being limited to an advisory opinion. 
To prevent prejudice, arbitrariness, or caprice 
in the award of visas, and in the grant of 
the all-important opportunity for immigra- 
tion, we urge legislative provision for the 
establishment of a Visa Review Board em- 
powered to review and reverse consular deci- 
sions to issue or deny visas. Such Board 
should provide an opportunity for an Amer- 
ican citizen or organization interested in 
bringing an alien to this country to appeal 
on his behalf. Measures addressed to these 
objectives will surround the immigration 
process with the protection and safeguards 
it merits. 

CONCLUSION 


The eloquent affirmation of the Declara- 


tion of Independence that “all men are 
created equal” expresses the cardinal demo- 
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cratic belief that all persons are to be re- 
garded as equally capable of intelligence, 
freedom, and social usefulness, that every 
individual can claim the right to be judged 
on his own merits. The immigration policy 
enacted in 1924 was a repudiation of that 
doctrine, for it asserted that persons in quest 
of the opportunity to live in this land were 
to be judged according to breed, like cattle 
at a country fair, and not on the basis of 
their character, fitness, or capacity. 

Our immigration and naturalization laws 
must be so reshaped that they will conform 
to American ideals and experience, which re- 
quire equal treatment of all persons and the 
fullest guaranties of basic civil liberties. In 
the light of our knowledge and aspirations 
and, indeed, the needs of the Nation, the 
national origins quota system and the con- 
cept of penal deportation must be abolished 
and the internal administration of our im- 
migration processes must be improved. Our 
immigration and naturalization laws must 
be purged of every taint of racial, religious, 
and ethnic discrimination. Nothing less 
than this is worthy of a freedom-loving 
people. 


Dictator Loosens Grip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that the demands of the team- 
sters unions, as voiced by Beck,. Hoffa, 
Ring, and others who seek to bring all 
those engaging in transportation activi- 
ties under the control of the union, force 
them to comply with and pay tribute to 
the teamsters, can be successfully op- 
posed, is indicated by an article written 
by Fred W. Perkins, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, and which appeared in some 
Hearst publications on June 3, 1955. 
That article reads as follows: 


TEXAS TRUCKER SHOOTS THE WORKS In “Hor 
CARGO” Scrap WITH UNION 


(By Fred W. Perkins) 


Desmond A. Barry, the determined Texan 
who came here and set a record for the speed 
with which he got two Federal agencies ta 
help in his fight against the AFL Teamsters 
Union, has won the battle so far. 

But he isn’t through yet. 

The union has called off its pickets. And 
connecting truck lines are handling his 
freight. They hadn’t been. because the union 
had called it “hot cargo.” 

But the Houston businessman is after a 
whole-hog victory. His lawyer is talking 
about suits against the union and the other 
truck lines for damages. 

“I'm not going to stop half way,” Mr. Barry 
told reporters. “I’m going to haul freight 
come hell, hallelujah, or high water.” 

This also was the word received today by 
Officials of the National. Labor Relations 
Board. 

When Mr. Barry hove into view last week, 
the board quickly agreed to seek a court in- 
junction under the Taft-Hartley law against 
the teamsters on the charge they had a sec- 
ondary boycott in effect against the Galves- 
ton Truck Lines, the Barry concern. 

NONUNION FIRM 

This nonunion firm has headquarters in 
Houston and normally operates to Oklahoma 
City. There truck freight is transferred to 
other lines serving more distant points. 
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Mr. Barry ran into trouble when five con- 
necting truck lines refused to handle his 
freight at Oklahoma City on the ground the 
Union wouldn’t let them because of a “thot 
Cargo” clause in their labor contracts. 

So Mr. Barry not only got NLRB help but 
he also induced the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to let him run his trucks tem- 
Porarily beyond Oklahoma City. That was 
to let him go ahead with his business while 
he battled the union. 


UNION BACKS DOWN 


Word received here is that the twin actions 

ve been followed by withdrawal of union 
Pickets at both Houston and Oklahoma City. 
The union is also said to have notified the 
Other truck lines that the Barry concern is 
no longer considered unfair to organized 
labor. 

I. J. Saccomanno, of Houston, Mr. Barry’s 
attorney, said his client now is going to fire 
the other barrel. 

Mr. Barry will complain to the ICC about 
the trucking companies that refused to han- 
dle his freight because of the “hot cargo” 
Clause, which he claims is illegal. 

ICC officials revealed there are precedents 
for such complaints and that it would be 
Possible for the Commission to revoke the 
Certificates of carriers that refused to accept 
freight under such conditions. 


PLANS DAMAGE SUITS 


Mr. Barry, said his lawyer, also plans dam- 
age suits for losses he took while his freight 
Was embargoed. 

And although the union has backed off, 
the action for the Taft-Hartley injunction is 
Still alive. It could be pressed if Mr. Barry 
is not satisfied. 

Publicity given Mr. Barry’s trip here has 
brought in, he said, approving messages from 
Over the country. 

“Hot cargo” cases are bobbing up in many 
States. The Teamsters Union, headed by 
Dave Beck, is trying to retain his powerful 
Weapon for enforcement of union organi- 
Zation. 

In a recent case the ICC granted 30-day 
authority to_the nonunion Decatur Truck 
Lines, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., to haul be- 
tween Florence, Ala., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Officials said this resulted from application 
of the “hot cargo” clause to carriers, under 
Contract, who had been furnishing service 
to a strikebound manufacturing plant. 

Legal status of the disputed clause is 
Cloudy under NLRB rulings. 


Mr. Speaker, few individuals or organ- 
izations have either the funds or the will 
and courage to, in the courts, defy the 
Teamsters’ czars. There isa legal rem- 
edy for the illegal exactions which the 
racketeers seek to impose, but the Con- 
&ress should write and enforce legislation 
Which will protect the citizen in his 
constitutional rights. 


National Characteristics of Modern 
Greeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been very much pleased to see that rec- 
Osnition of a splendid race of people has 

en given by the Atlantic of June 1955, 
Which has devoted a large part of its 
Publication to modern Greece. 
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Greece has always played important 
parts in world affairs. The people of 
that country are energetic, and those 
Greeks who have come to the United 
States and have made America their 
home have made significant contribu- 
tions to our own national life and culture. 
It is well for us to reflect on the progress 
and position of the Greeks in a modern 
world. 

While this issue of the Atlantic con- 
tains many fine articles, I would espe- 
cially like to call attention to one en- 
titled “‘The Modern Greeks,” by George 
Theotokas. I ask permission to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the matter will make approximately 
2% pages of the RECoRrD, at a cost of $200. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTION BY LINCOLN MACVEAGH, FORMER 
AMBASSADOR TO GREECE 


-The inclusion of Greece in this Atlantic 
series of “Perspectives” on the countries of 
the free world is highly appropriate. Being 
perhaps the most intensively as well as the 
longest studied of all those countries, she 
might have been left out as needing no 
new appraisal at this time. But the very 
fact of our having learned so much about 
Greece makes it difficult to see her as she is. 
Facts and opinions about her, emanating 
from many sources over the whole course of 
history, come to mind immediately her name 
is mentioned, and this is confusing. Per- 
haps of no country could it more truly be 
said that she requires to be better known 
because she is already known so well. Cer- 
tainly none is in greater need of being seen 
in perspective. 

Take the foreground position we tend to 
give to Ancient Greece, consciously or un- 
consciously, whenever Greece is spoken of. 
Someone has truly said that reading about 
this or that foreign country must be, to 
many Americans, “like going home.” If that 
is so, then reading about Greece must be, 
to nearly all of us, like going home to mother. 
She is indeed the mother of our civilization 
and for many centuries our scholars have 
been gathering information about her an- 
cient way of life for the light this throws on 
the development of the whole Western 
World. But this way of approaching her, 
which still conditions the average American’s 
view of Greece, can be of only very limited 
assistance in any attempt to understand her 
as she is. 


Or take our thinking about what is still 
too often called Modern Greece, though the 
age of Otto is today as dead as that of 
Pericles. We have not studied the Greece of 
the nineteenth century to anything like the 
same extent that we have studied Ancient 
Greece. But there was a time in the first 
half of that century when she was of in- 
tense interest to the whole Western World. 
Much of what was written about her then is 
even now unforgotten, and the almost wholly 
incredible character dreamed up for her by 
Byron and other romantic sympathizers in 
her War of Independence against the Turks 
still clings to her. Had the West continued 
its interest in what went on in Greece after 
her independence was achieved, we might 
now be more aware than we are of the fact 
that she was never so much romantic in her- 
self as the source of romance in others, and 
we might appreciate better the truly heroic 
toughness and resiliency which enabled her 
to achieve a new culture for herself in less 
than a century. We tend to see Modern 
Greece very much in the light of Europe’s 
19th century Romantic Movement, and as 
this is to see even that Greece only partially 
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and contemporary Greece not at all, the need 
for an improved focus is again apparent. 

With the longest history of any country 
in Europe, Greece has had as many lives as 
the proverbial cat, and has died as many 
deaths. She has been invaded and con- 
quered, in whole or in part, by foreigners 
of almost every description, among others by 
Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Gauls, 
Goths, Slavs, Franks, Normans, Sicilians, 
Genoese, Florentines, Navarrese, Venetians, 
Catalans, Turks, and Germans, and from 
each of these in her long and repeatedly suc- 
cessful struggle to “lead captivity captive,” 
she has derived certain cultural elements 
which she has made her own. 


The following articles, stories, poems, and 
reproductions of works of art by modern 
Greeks will not, I think, surprise us if we 
keep these things in mind. They reveal a 
culture which is by no means a mere sur- 
vival of the classical and romantic traditions 
so well known to us, but which is a fusion 
of many elements. They also do much more 
than this, since they make us feel its quality. 
On the surface, there could hardly be a closer 
association than now exists between America 
and Greece. Since our declaration of the 
Truman Doctrine in 1947, we have shown 
an understanding not only of the importance 
to us of the independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece, but also of the great step 
forward she has taken on the international 
stage in composing her agelong differences 
with Turkey and allying herself with that 
country on the present frontiers of freedom, 


Despite our acceptance of the new impor- 
tance of their country, we tend to think of 
the Greek people too much in the patronizing 
manner of a generation ago, when archeology 
and philanthropy accounted for most of our 
interest in Greece, It is true that in recent 
years we have supplemented these feelings 
with a large measure of admiration for the 
basic qualities of heart and mind among 
the Greeks which alone could explain their 
devotion to the very ideals of heaven and 
home which we cherish. We have thought 
of this development as the Greek miracle, 
and have not even glimpsed the lesson it so 

-clearly teaches of essential fellowship be- 
tween us and them. To bring that lesson 
fully home, the following selective sampling 
of their literary and artistic achievements 
cannot, of course, be sufficient. But it does 
give us an opportunity, through direct ac- 
quaintance with their manner of thinking 
and feeling, to reinforce our present rela- 
tionship with a greater measure of compre- 
hension. In so doing it may facilitate an 
adjustment of focus which is so urgently 
needed for a proper perspective on Greece 
today. 

THE MODERN GREEKS—AN INTERPRETATION OF 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


(By George Theotokas 1) 
I 


Who are the modern Greeks? What is 
their origin? How did their national char- 
acter come to be formed? Greeks today 
speak a language which, though not the 
ancient Attic tongue, is nevertheless, in a 
modernized form, a genuine Greek language. 
As a nation we have undoubtedly main- 
tained some very ancient traditions. I know 
of villages, on my native island, where one 
may find records dating back to the 15th 
century. Common peasant families may 


1 Born in 1906, George Theotokas studied 
law at the University of Athens, continuing 
his general studies in Paris and London. 
His writings include a series of novels, Argo 
(published in English), The Demon, Leonis, 
The Sacred Way, a number of plays, and 
his recently published volume, An Essay on 
America. He was general director of the 
National Theater of Greece when it visited 
New York in 1952. 
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there trace their ancestry as far back as the 
period of the Byzantine Empire. But again, 
who were the ancient Greeks and who the 
Byzantines? 

At no time in history does there appear 
to have existed a pure Greek race. The an- 
cient Hellenes were an ethnic mixture of 
prehistoric Mediterranean peoples and of 
northern invaders who, in successive waves, 
overran the country in the millennium before 
Christ. After the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great (336-323 B. C.) the Greeks spread 
across Asia Minor and other east Mediter- 
ranean regions, where they assimilated many 
foreign elements. From these blendings, 
there developed that Hellenism which was to 
gain ascendancy over the Byzantine Empire 
(330-1453) and, even after its fall, to con- 
tinue to influence the culture of the Western 
World. A Greek tradition, constantly re- 
newed and transmuted, was kept alive in 
Greece itself through the Middle Ages. Then 
the Turks came in the 15th century and con- 
quered all but a few islands of Greece. 
Principally because the Turks were Mos- 
lems and the Greeks Christians there was 
little cultural interpenetration between 
them. Thus the Greeks who after bitter 
struggles regained their independence early 
in the 19th century were essentially the same 
as their ancestors of Byzantine times. 

Many and various have been the factors 
which have molded the modern Greek char- 
acter. There is no certain way of proving 
the infiuence exercised by natural environ- 
ment upon the mind and soul of a people. 
Yet the natural beauty of Greece has always 
been of such paramount importance in the 
life of the people that it seems to have left 
its indelible mark on our mentality. 

The intensity of the light in Greece—that 
unique transparency of atmosphere—the 
brilliant reflection of the sun on the sea, 
the clear, delicate, yet firm lines of the 
mountains against the sky, the endless va- 
riety of an everchanging scenery, have deep- 
ly impressed every sensitive traveler. He be- 
comes aware of beauty in a complete, fi- 
nalized form, of an expression of the uni- 
verse—simple, tangible, intimate, yet incom- 
parable in its purity. The traveler becomes 
alive to the intellectual and moral signifi- 
cance of a natural environment seemingly 
fashioned to man’s stature, to its teaching 
of a sense of proportion. In Greece the sea, 
the forest, the mountains, the climate, the 
elements, do not dwarf, do not debase man 
but give him stature. Nature is in harmony 
with man and yields to him the privilege of 
being the center and the measure of the uni- 
-verse. 

Because he has been shaped in this en- 
vironment, the Greek, when expressing his 
personality, will tend toward clarity, delicacy, 
and fine balance—which is nature herself— 
limpid, harmonious, and comprehensible. 
There is no room in the Greek mind for the 
c^lossal, the gigantic, nor for frenzy and con- 
fusion. We see this spirit in Greek art, ir- 
respective of the various styles affected at 
one period or another. Yet Greek art has 
never been exclusive. From the earliest 
times it has always been ready and willing 
to adopt methods, teachings, and elements 
from East and West alike.. But Greece has 
almost always assimilated such acquisitions, 
adapted them to her character, comehow hu- 
manized them and brought them all into 
harmony with the Greek measure. 

Two other physical features deserve men- 
tion: Greece is nearly as mountainous as 
Switzerland and almost as insular as Great 
Britain. Mountains cover over three-quar- 
ters of the land area, with small plains be- 
tween the rocky ranges. Islands make up a 
considerable part of the country (the Pelo- 
ponnesos itself is, strictly speaking, an is- 
land). But even the greater part of the 
Greek mainland, with its countless capes and 
promontories, its bays and harbors, is so 
much washed by the sea that it, too, takes 
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on an almost insular character, particularly 
as the mountains isolate so many regions. 
This geography has produced a strong sense 
of independence and an inflexible attitude 
toward external enemies. 

On the other hand, the sea—ever present— 
tends to broaden the imagination, to awaken 
a strange curiosity and longing for faraway 
shores. The sea sharpens and cultivates the 
mind, instilling in the restless spirit a lust 
for adventure, for the unknown. Through- 
out history it has prompted the Greek to be- 
come either a sailor or an emigrant, to get 
to know, like Ulysses, the towns and spirit of 
many peoples, to set up colonies of Greeks 
all over the world. Yet the mysterious call 
of the sea is not the sole reason for the tra- 
ditional tendency of Greeks to emigrate. 
There is also the pressure of poverty. 

Greece has always been poor. One of the 
oldest Greek myths is the epic of Jason set- 
ting out with his companions in the good 
ship Argo in quest of the Golden Fleece, the 
substance of wealth which was missing from 
the radiant but barren rocks of their own 
country. Even today, though much techni- 
cal progress has been achieved during the 
last 30 years, Greece is unable to offer her 
people an adequate living standard. The 
great landed properties were expropriated by 
the state a generation ago and parceled out 
among the indigent peasantry. But the 
average plot assigned to each peasant family 
is insufficient and keeps shrinking further 
with the increase of population. Modern 
farming methods have been adopted, nu- 
merous factories founded, and large reclama- 
tion projects completed. Yet official sta- 
tistics tell us that 2 million Greeks, or fully 
one-fourth of the total population, are still 
destitute. 

The poverty of the soil, combined with the 
other factors mentioned, has made the Greek 
resourceful—again I think of Ulysses—has 
given him mental adaptability and adroit- 
ness and has taught him how to get juice 
out of a stone. At the same time there has 
remained in Greece, much as in the days of 
Thucydides, a kind of permanent restless- 
ness, an underlying, discontent of Greek 
with Greek, as well as an inherent fickleness 
in political affairs. And sometimes the rec- 
ollection of poverty and of the lack of op- 
portunity produces in successful Greeks who 
have amassed a fortune a rather embarrass- 
ing display of wealth. 


Ir 


In Greece the memory of her ancient past 
has lingered on to this day. Byzantine Hel- 
lenism kept the flame of classical learning 
alive until it could be passed on to Western 
Europe in the Renaissance. During the long 
years of Turkish domination (1453-1821) the 
memory of the glories of ancient Hellas grew 
into a legend, kindling the national pride and 
stirring hope for a reawakening in Greece. 
The learned used classical literature and 
history to stimulate national consciousness 
and morale in the people, to inspire them 
by holding up the example of their ancestors. 
The names of Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Salamis became hallowed symbols of that 
fighting spirit which was to free Greece from 
new conquerors who, like the Persians, had 
come from Asia. Homer, the ancient trage- 
dians, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle be- 
came heralds of the Greek war of independ- 
ence. 


Yet this reverence for the great thinkers 
and writers of the past was not merely the 
result of a reborn nationalism. However 
one may apply their words, in the end they 
will point to a certain attitude toward life, 
to a certain conception of man’s lot upon 
earth. The classical Greek spirit acknowl- 
edges man's ignorance and his limitations. 
It rejects every kind of fanaticism and des- 
potism, whether political or intellectual. It 
seeks truth and beauty, aims at perfection 


in art and thought, but, prompted by the 
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nature of the country, pursues these objec- 
tives with a sense of measure. Because 
man’s personality is the only true source of 
intellectual creativeness and social develop- 
ment it consitutes life’s greatest good. Yet 
only in a climate of freedom is it possible 
for man to create and to achieve a sense of 
happiness. Freedom requires courage which 
is action and struggle. Some phrases con- 
tained in the ancient texts, to this day com- 
monly used by Greeks, are eloquent of this 
spirit: “The one thing I know is that I know 
nothing”; “Measure in all things is best”; 
“Happiness demands freedom and freedom 
demands courage.” An immortal way of life 
and thought is reflected in these simple 
words, and in many others like them, @ 
way which for centuries has molded the 
spirit of the Greek people. 


Christianity in Greece did not clash with 
the ancient culture nor did it aim at sup- 
pressing or abolishing it. On the contrary, 
the early Christians made use of the ancient 
lore to help them in their own spiritual 
development and in the propagation of their 
faith and thus greatly enriched Christianity. 
Out of these influences the Greek Orthodox 
Church was born, at once as a religion, @ 
form of worship, and a theology. Greek 
classical culture introduced a sense of meas- 
ure into. dogmatic conceptions, clear and har- 
monious forms into art, logical reasoning 
into the search for truth and the formulation 
of thought. Christianity was wedded to 
Hellenism and absorbed precise and bal- 
anced forms in accordance with the tradi- 
tional Greek genius. 


Adapting itself ever more closely to the 
atmosphere of the land, the Orthodox faith 
has influenced Greek life to its very roots 
and has become an inseparable part of it. 
We have here an enlightened, warm, and 
liberal religion, made to man’s stature. The 
church is democratic. Its teachings are clear 
and intelligble, suited to the Greek men- 
tality. The moral attitude of the church is 
humanitarian and lenient. Its symbols are 
familiar to everyone. Its worship rests on & 
succession of cheerful symbolic feast days 
rhythmically following the seasons of the 
year. The greatest and most splendid re- 
ligious festival in Greece is Easter, the Feast 
of Spring, which in the consciousness of the 
people expresses not only the dogma of Res- 
urrection but also nature’s eternal rebirth. 
“Easter so pleasant, in joy one another we 
embrace * * +*+” goes the church choral in 
dance rhythm. The blessing of St. John 
Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, adds, 
“Hades, it is said, was subdued when finding 
You below. It was subdued and verily abol- 
ished. It was subdued and verily derided. 
It was subdued and verily put to death. It 
was subdued and verily exterminated * * *.” 
A death-defying triumph of life, joy, and 
love of all people in the sun and the green 
of April—that is the message contained in 
this culminating feast in the religious life 
of the Greeks. 

Another great spiritual force which has 
left deep imprints on the psychology of the 
Greek people is the memory of the. Byzan- 
tine Empire. For centuries after its fall 
Byzantium lived on in their imagination as 
some kind of Paradise Lost—a great, glori- 
ous, mythical country of their own which 
had been submerged in the darkness of time- 
The more painful and humiliating the stark 
reality of enslavement became, the more the 
national memory would embellish that pe- 
riod of splendor when Hellenism had con 
stituted the greatest power in Europe and 
the Byzantine capital, Constantinople, had 
held a position similar to that later occu- 
pied by Paris. This nostalgia gradually 
bred an ideal which became known as the 
great idea. This was the dream of reestab- 
lishing the old empire, which would includ® 
most of the Balkans and Asia Minor. 
was to be a motive power in Greek society 
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during the whole of the 19th and the begin- 

ning of the 20th centuries. 
After the military disaster in 1922 in Asia 
nor and the exchange of populations be- 

tween Greece and Turkey, there occurred a 


Tadical change in the political orientation. 


and objectives of the Greek people. For- 
&otten were the dreamy ambitions of an 
empire. Greece made friends with her 
Neighbors and has pursued a policy of peace- 
ful progress. But in the soul of the Greeks 
there remains a note of complaint that his- 

y has treated them unfairly; that they 
had no share in the flowering of European 
Civilization in the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies. When at the beginning of the 19th 
century they reentered the family of Euro- 
Pean nations they felt that they no longer 
held pride of place but were relegated to the 
Position of poor relations. Modern Greek 
literature clearly reflects the inner conflicts 
Of the Greek soul, torn as it is between the 
absorbing spell of the past and the impel- 

& necessity for a new original life of its 
Own, 

III 


Thanks to ker geographical position and 
orical circumstances, Greece has always 
n at the crossroads of the most varied 
uences. Her whole culture has never 
Ceased to adopt and to adapt alien elements. 
wn through history west and east have 
always met on Greek soil—sometimes clash- 
ing with and at others times complement- 
& each other. 
Basically Greece has always belonged to the 
estern World. Greece gave the West some 
of its most fundamental principles, such as 
Philosophical and scientific thought and 
bearer, man’s emancipated personality. 
Opean civilization was born from the 
COmbined influences of the classical Greek 
Spirit, of the Roman conceptions of state and 
W, and of the Christian doctrines. In 
Teece, Rome was something more than a 
Mere foreign conqueror. Rome borrowed 
Much Greek culture but in return she gave 
Greece her state organization and legal 
Science. Roman law was completely inte- 
Brated into the lives of the Greek people and 
e the cornerstone of society, which it 
remained even during the years of Turkish 
Occupation. Under the Turks the Greeks 
Managed to maintain their religious life and 
eir communal self-government, as well as 
eir own ecclesiastical courts which inter- 
Preted Roman law as it had been modified 
and completed by the Byzantine emperors. 
Nevertheless, Turkish oppression proved a 
terrible ordeal. For 4 centuries Greece 
Was cut off from the rest of Europe. The 
ple were forcibly subjected to Asiatic in- 
fluences. Such tyranny left ugly wounds in 
nation’s soul. Many daring young men 
Tefused to go on living under the Turkish 
ue They took up arms, banded together 
n partisan groups, and lived a free life in 
She mountains. Soon this resistance gave 
th to heroic and romantic legends among 
e Population. Popular ballads celebrated 
e struggle in a tone reminiscent of Homeric 
pics, From these independent fighters, the 
theo was born the military tradition of 
é e modern Greeks, their collective pride, 
ae the spirit of their national struggles 
Palen have always been conducted under the 
hoe of freedom. In the towns and plains 
e subject people eked out their existence, 
lled with uneasiness and melancholy at the 
presence of the foreign conquerors. Some- 
ing of this psychological attitude has re- 
es typical of the modern Greek, as has 
= Mistrust of government and of any 
anes authority. There also were those 
with | the population who curried favor 
the the Turks, sought to serve and flatter 
Senne and then to deceive them. These 
mt ple developed a roguish cunning and lost 
me of their self-respect. 
histun psychology today still reflects our 
ty. We meet men worthy of the highest 
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praise for their independence of character, 
their generosity, and their superior morality. 
Then we meet those who, psychologically, 
appear to be still in fetters, still retain some 
of the sadness of the once enslaved Greeks, 
some of their fear of life, of their indolence, 
or their cunning. We shall also find the 
type of person who, unconsciously suffering 
under the memory of foreign tyranny, seeks 
release through a desire to enslave others, 
to tyrannize a family, an office staff, or, if 
he holds some position of authority, the 
common citizen, or even, at times, a whole 
nation. 

In modern times the efforts the Greeks 
have made to rejoin Europe and catch up 
with lost progress have been hard and often 
painful. But there was no time to lose. 
The industrial revolution had begun in the 
West and conditions of life were changing. 
Moreover, in Eastern Europe new national 
groups were taking up arms prepared to 
stake out fresh territorial claims. Strug- 
gling against heavy material obstacles, often 
further hampered by bitter internal con- 
troversy, the Greeks did whatever they could 
to bring their nation up to a modern stand- 
ard. From England and France they copied 
political ideas such as the parliamentary sys- 
tem. From France, too, they borrowed the 
organization of law courts as well as ad- 
ministrative procedure. The university sys- 
tem and most scientific methods were copied 
from Germany. In the field of art and let- 
ters Greece was very much influenced by 
Italy and then later by France. Intellectual 
and social ideas were absorbed from all over 
Europe. 

There is no doubt that many mistakes were 
made in this wholesale assimilation, but how 
could they have been avoided? Often the 
Greeks were carried away by a tendency to- 
ward indiscriminate imitation, rashly adopt- 
ing habits and ways of thinking which were 
ill-suited to the character of the people and 
so bound to fail. But in many spheres this 
fusion of the Greek and the modern Euro- 
pean spirit was effected naturally and har- 
moniously. 

Iv 


Despite its long and troubled history, 
Greece today is a young nation; its emotional 
pattern has the freshness of youth, its 
imagination is that of an adolescent, its 
spontaneity is sometimes almost primitive. 
This is the same nation which cherishes so 
many old memories and preserved traits 
formed in different eras, long ago. Its per- 
sonality is complex, worked and fashioned 
by many a century. Yet Greece is far from 
tired. It is actually renewing itself con- 
stantly, ready to start out afresh every so 
often in quest of a better and brighter exist- 
ence. 

The Greek is a good soldier and sailor. 
Within the limited period of his newly found 
independence he has produced noteworthy 
military leaders. He is easily capable of 
heroism and self-sacrifice when he fights for 
freedom. But he wants to know for what 
he is fighting and to convince himself that 
the cause is just. 

As a people the Greeks are fond of dispute, 
at all times ready to argue over anything, to 
question and to criticize endlessly, stating 
their views. They have a passion for truth 
but are no fanatics. They do not seeme to 
be deeply attached to any particular ideology. 

The Greek loves life. He believes that the 
world is beautiful and that it is worth en- 
joying with one’s body and one’s soul. He 
holds that man is the center of the uni- 
verse and that he is good. He has confidence 
in man and respects him. The Greek is gen- 
erous. He has a very well-developed sense 
of hospitality and is always ready to help 
others. He is a confirmed individualist by 
nature, inclined to make his own world, free 
from outside interference, where he may 
achieve his own happiness and, if possible, 
through his life’s work leave something of 
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himself to posterity. He abhors tyranny and 
often. misinterprets the meaning of the state, 
seeing it as an encroachment upon his liber- 
ties, which leads him to oppose law and 
order. 

In politics modern Greece has produced 
two prominent personalities of international 
significance: Count John Capodistria, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, and Elefthe- 
rios Venizelos, a century later. The country 
has had many able politicians but it can 
hardly be claimed that Greek public life has 
attained anything near an ideal level. Gen- 
erally, I should say, the modern Greeks have 
not yet developed that sense of organization 
and team spirit which is so essential in the 
world of today. Conversely, their talents and 
capabilities often bring exceptional results 
wherever individual initiative is in itself 
sufficient. 

Greeks have a distinct aptitude for intel- 
lectual work. During the last 150 years they 
have made valuable contributions in theo- 
retical science archeology, history, and law. 
There have likewise been a number of emi- 
nent physicians. In the field of the arts, 
literature is doubtless in the forefront. The 
really important milestones in the intellec- 
tual life of the nation have been left by 
the poets—Dionysios, Solomos, Andreas Kal- 
vos, Kostis Palamas, Constantine Kavafis, 
Angelos Sikelianos, and two famous men of 
letters, true guiding spirits of the nation, 
Adamantios Korais and John Psycharis. We 
also find interesting developments in plastic 
art, in music, and the theater. 

Heretofore her statesmen, writers, and he. 
roes have given substance to the life of the 
nation. But in the immediate future mod- 
ern society and technocracy will demand of 
Greece a fresh and enormous effort of psycho- 
logical and intellectual reorientation. If the 
Greeks wish to hold their own and advance 
within the civilized world to which they be- 
long they will need a more up-to-date social 
consciousness, better organization, more sci- 
entific methods, deeper thinking, and corre- 
spondingly capable leaders. Let us hope that 
those virtues with which the Greeks have 
shown themselves endowed—humanity, cour. 
age, intelligence, and a sense of measure— 
will see them through. 


Doctor Draft Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 ‘ 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
current issue of the Dental Survey. It 
seems both unfortunate and unnecessary 
to take these doctors who are past 40 
years of age, especially if, as this article 
indicates, there is no need for them in 
the armed services at the present time. 
Besides, there are many of these doctors 
who attempted to enlist during the 
emergency but they were rejected at that 
time. The extension of the doctor draft 
law should give serious consideration to 
this situation. 

The article is as follows: 

Doctor Drarr DISPUTE 

The dental profession still is entangled 
with Defense Department over the physician- 
dentist draft act. ADA maintains that there 
will be enough young dentists finishing 
school this June to take care of the mili- 
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tary’s needs, and that no special law is re- 
quired to bring older men into service. 

So far the Department has resisted all such 
arguments. It maintains that it needs some 
older men, with specialty training and ad- 
ministrative experience, to balance off the 
young dentists. This is the same argument 
used by the department in the case of physi- 
cians, where obviously the specialty factor is 
of greater consideration. In recognition of 
this, the American Medical Association’s po- 
sition is not as unequivocal as the ADA's. 
AMA says there may be a need for the exten- 
sion, but that, if there is, the Department of 
Defense hasn't made the evidence public. 

Unless an extension is granted, the law 
will expire next June 30. Defense Depart- 
ment is asking a 2-year extension, but Con- 
gress may cut this back to 1 year if it decides 
the law should be kept on the books. 

In its dealings with Defense, the ADA un- 
earthed some evidence that not all is as it 
should be in the military dental depart- 
ments. It learned that the Air Force and 
Navy have informed 150 members of the 1955 
classes, who had been signed up to Reserve 
commissions, that they would not be called 
to active duty until at least a year from now. 
But at the same time Selective Service was 
calling on 330 dentists over 40 years of age 
and telling them to report immediately for 
active duty. 

When Defense Department didn’t straight- 
en out the situation fast enough, ADA took 
its case to the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee, the department’s civilian review 
authority. The committee made strong pro- 
tests to the department, with indications 
that the orders would be changed. 


Address by Robert B. Anderson, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Before the Grad- 
uating Class, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., Saturday, June 4, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by placing therein 
an address by Robert B. Anderson, Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, to the graduat- 
ing class of the University of Texas on 
Saturday, June 4, 1955. 


I commend this address to you for 
thoughtful reading. It is a very able ad- 
dress delivered by a very able man. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT B. ANDERSON, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, BEFORE THE GRADU- 
ATING CLASS, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, 
TEX., SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1955 


Into the crucible of his experience, man 
has poured the elements of time, endless ef- 
fort, experimentation, hope, drudgery, and 
slavery, and a multitude of other concomi- 
tants, all aimed at producing things and 
services suited to his requirements. The 
products of this crucible have been con- 
tinuous—some of them good and some evil; 
some of them tangible and other describable 
only in terms of a general sensing and ap- 
preciation. Through the course of history 
man’s lot has been shaped by the adding of 
ingredients, the achievement or failure of 
production, the masters of the brew and the 
uses of the end results, 
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Ever so often the pot boils furiously and 
man’s hopes are raised or new fears are gen- 
erated. Some of the time the restless tides 
of human activity are perceptibly slow and 
progress seems to retrograde, although 
measured in centuries this appearance is es- 
sentially unreal. Thus the panorama moves 
on. At any given point of time and place 
in history there always seeps into man’s 
consciousness the realization that this mo- 
ment, and only this moment, is his. Hence 
he represents the conjunction of the past 
with the future in the transiency of the 
present. What of today? What of tomor- 
row? What of the measurement of oppor- 
tunity? How great is the challenge to ef- 
fort? How rich is the rewards of achieve- 
ment? What to be hoped for? What do we 
dream of? Where is the door to the undis- 
covered, the key to the locks of comprehen- 
sion and creativeness? 

In recent months many of the headlines 
in America and around the world have told 
of the development of power and the 
strength of nations; the capabilities of vio- 
lence, the destructive uses to which energy 
can be put. 

There has been a parade of dreary items of 
uncertainty, crisis, and danger. 

We cannot turn our backs upon these grim 
realities of our time, and this we will not do. 
We have,.and we will maintain, both the 
military capability and the resolution to ful- 
fill our role as one of the primary custodians 
of freedom and hope for the whole world. 

But tonight I come to join with you in lift- 
ing the veil to see what may lie beyond us 
that can give new reality to hope and new 
purpose to life. 

A recent example of the spening of the 
door to the future is the unfolding story of 
man's first conquest of polio, offering free- 
dom and escape from a crippling disease. 
For this our hearts are filled with thanks- 
giving. 

Thus the progress of medicine moves along 
its way, healing the sick, relieving pain and 
wretchedness, and enabling people to live 
longer, healthier, and more enjoyable lives. 
And we are assured that, while medicine is 
thus contributing significantly to man’s 
health and comfort, the discoveries and in- 
novations we are making everywhere else in 
the realm of natural science are likewise 
adding to the prospects of a more abundant 
life for people. In almost every way the 
years ahead will be marked by breathtaking 
scientific progress, which may or may not 
be employed in ways which add to the pros- 
pects of human happiness. But the oppor- 
tunities for good certainly will be there, 
and to a large extent the choice as to how 
we dispose of them will be ours. 

With the coming of the fission and fusion 
of the atom, mass became directly convert- 
ible to energy, and the greatest source of 
power of all time became in a measure sub- 
ject to man's control. This triumph of 
science has been regarded with a marked 
ambivalence by our people. Inadequately 
controlled, it could presage a new age of 
destruction and fear—fear of the unknown 
and of those who would use this power de- 
structively, and fear that man’s capacity for 
moral and political responsibility cannot 
measure up to its demands. 

Yet at the same time, it represents the 
hope of a vast new source of productive en- 
ergy which may in time free millions of 
human beings from the necessity of physical 
drudgery, and in so doing create the material 
conditions in which life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness may have meaningful 
reality to those who now are able to regard 
them only as vague and distant abstractions, 

This does not mean—it should not mean— 
the lessening of a demand for useful work. 
Labor is indispensable to useful life, and use- 
fulness is indispensable to happiness. It 
means rather that man—freed from the 
drudgery of toil, may address his talents to 
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a higher order of intelligent achievement, to 
the discovery of the new, to the order of 
society by examination of cause and effect, 
and to the other endless pursuits which may 
stem from the efforts of beings created in 
the image of God. 

Last year saw the beginning of. the first 
atomic powerplant for commercial use, at 
Shippingport, Pa. This plant, and the many 
which will someday follow it, will supple- 
ment the power installations utilizing con- 
ventional fuels as we prepare to meet a de- 
mand for mechanical energy which is almost 
certain to double by 1980. Our experience 
with the sea trials of the submarine Nau- 
tilus daily increases our knowledge of the 
possibilities of the atomic engine for the 
whole field of marine propulsion. This 
knowledge we shall put to excellent use in 
the next few years as we proceed with the 
construction of the world’s first nuclear- 
powered merchant ship. 

But the production of usable energy is 
only one of the many possibilities of the 
peaceful atom. From the progress of our 
experiments in producing beneficial muta- 
tions in plants, we can hope to reduce some 
of our staggering agricultural production 
loss to diseases such as rust and wilt. Meat 
exposed to mild gamma-ray pasteurization 
can be kept safely for much longer periods 
than formerly. Radioactive isotopes are 
used as tools of measurement and observa- 
tion in factories, laboratories, and hospitals 
all over the country. Radiocobalt, radio- 
iodine and radiophosphorus are regularly 
used in the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
eases such as cancer and leukemia. 

A look at what is transpiring in our labo- 
ratories today gives some clue as to what 
we may someday expect to see in common 
practice. It is of course true that many 
successful laboratory experiments never get 
out of the laboratory stage, but our State 
of material abundance attests to the fact 
that a great many of them do. About 2 
years ago scientists at MIT succeeded in 
decomposing water into its component ele- 
ments of hydrogen and oxygen using only 
solar energy aided by catalysts, and last year 
at the University of California, sunlight was 
actually harnessed to create starch and sugar 
from carbon dioxide and water for the 
first time outside the living cells of green 
plants. We have developed a battery which 
yields electric energy directly from the sun's 
rays. We have discovered chemicals which 
kill cancer cells without harming the normal 
cells about them. We have heated houses 
entirely through the radiant energy of the 
sun. We have done some astonishing things 
with chlorella, a sea plant which holds prom- 
ise of becoming an important source of 
food. We have found ways to make sea 
water drinkable without resorting to the 
process of distillation. We have discovered 
and developed new techniques in the pro- 
duction and utilization of petroleum and 
coal, 

Meanwhile we are witnessing a continuing 
increase in the productivity of an economy 
that is already maintaining the world's 
highest standard of living on a 42-hour aver- 
age workweek, The continued development 
of our industrial technology holds out the 
prospect that the American family in 1980 
may have an income after taxes of almost 
half again what it was last year on the basis 
of a workweek which may not exceed 36 
hours. 

If any proof were needed of man’s ulti- 
mate capacity to master his physical envi- 
ronment, it would seem that the example of 
America in mid-20th century would be suffi- 
cient. There is no question about that. It 
can be said that man is substantially the 
master of the physical world about him. Yet 
all these scientific triumphs have a common 
characteristic; they belong to the external 
world of things. They are the product—not 
the essence—of man’s creativeness, his hu- 
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Manness, his divine relationship with his 
Heavenly Father. We must not forget that. 
We must not forget that these things have 
Meaning only to the extent that they serve 
to enhance the dignity, the uniqueness, and 

e separateness of men as individuals. We 
are resolved not to produce a society of hu- 
Man automatons, conditions like Pavlov’s 
dogs to a dreary set of uniform signal re- 
Sponses to outside stimulation. We shall 

tead produce a material environment 
Which tends to differentiate people, not drive 

em together into some drab and formless 
egalitarianism, which promotes individuality 
rather than conformity, which demands 
from each member the very best of his own 
distinctly personal contribution to the 
8Toup. We shall direct our energies to real- 
izing a world in which material advances 
Mean increased possibilities for the further 
€xpression of human talents, ideas, abilities, 
and creativeness. 

These objectives require that the improve- 
Ments to our social structure, such as our 
Political organism and our systems of pro- 
duction and distribution, keep equal pace 
With our advances in the physical sciences. 
I know of no more auspicious climate for 
Such a demonstration than that provided 
by America. Here is the birthplace of gov- 
ernment by all the people. Here religious 
feredom is not only written into organic 
law, but, more importantly, it is practiced 

the customs and mores of the people. 

eedom of person, of speech, and of the 
Press are specifically provided for in our 
Bill of Rights. Our legal system is based 
Upon an immutable higher law above the 
Passion and prejudice of man in the falli- 
bility of his interpretation. We work con- 
Stantly to improve its integrity. 

The philosophy of our competitive econ- 
Omy announces the thesis that if man works 

Produce the goods and services required 
by others for the betterment of life, his own 

t may be benefited by additions of goods 
and services as well. Other theories of econ- 
Omy—that of the Communist and Fascist 
dictatorships—improve the lot of the fa- 
Vored few by the appropriation of the labors 
Of the rest. Only in a free world with the 
Privilege of competition does the whole level 
of living standards rise at one time, and only 

a free world are there rewards in propor- 
tion to the energy, the resourcefulness, and 
the pride of workmanship which a man 

Vests in his contribution to society. 


It is one of the high offices of education to 
keep our material opulence and success in 
its Proper perspective; to make it meaning- 
ul in terms of human living; to differentiate 
between culture and the things it uses. It 
& continuous task, one which must be un- 
dertaken anew each year and each genera- 
tion. For no people can “inherit” a civili- 
Zation merely by falling heir to its material 
Telics. Civilization is a matter of spirit; of 
Conviction and belief; of folkway and tradi- 
tion. It is a shared attitude toward life and 
living that is felt and practiced by a whole 
ple, into which each succeeding genera- 

t On is born, and upon which it is nurtured 
toroughout childhood to maturity. Within 
his great and endless process the university 
finds its place not merely as the repository of 
accumulated wisdom, but as a source of 
Pai truth and new understanding which 
the cated men and women may present to 
hs © world of their own time and to all those 
+ ho follow them. I dare say that there are 
ew, indeed, among you for whom tonight 
eee the effective end of your contact with 
i is university. More than likely its in- 
oe will touch your life again and again 
t fie the years of the future, in ways so in- 
in te as to be surprising. For the future is 
the micably bound up with the present and 
“a past. Society is, as Burke remainds us, 
Ma contract. It is a partnership in all sci- 
ei.” a partnership in all art; a partner- 
P in every virtue, and in all perfection, 
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And as the ends of such a partnership can- 
not be obtained in many generations, it be- 
comes a partnership not only between those 
now living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who are not 
yet born.” 

We are thus within and of the great stream 
of humanity, receiving of its bounty and 
morally bound to return to it all that our 
efforts can bring forth in a lifetime of use- 
ful endeavor. 

Unused knowledge, for example, serves 
little better than ignorance. In fact, it may 
well be worse, because it represents a waste, 
not only of the talent and capacity of him 
who possesses it, but to that extent, it means 
also a waste of the efforts and conributions 
of all those who made it possible for such 
knowledge to be owned without being used. 
Learning is a privilege which all too few 
enjoy, and because it is thus a privilege, it 
carries with it the responsibility that it be 
intensively and productively employed in 
ways which contribute to the prospects of 
human happiness in our world. 

In pursuit of this objective, we are con- 
cerned with the past because we must use 
the tools and the knowledge it has given us; 
we are concerned with the present because 
we must live in it, largely within the scheme 
of things as they exist. It is only the future 
which we are free to influence, and to which 
we have any chance of making a real con- 
tribution. 

So the future becomes the justification for 
the existence of those who live in the present. 
It will be largely the kind of future that we 
have the wit, the wisdom, and the moral 
goodness to make. At all events it is cer- 
tain to be a very lively one. But if it is to 
be productive in the sense that there is a 
spxeading and diffusion of those values upon 
which our civilization is founded and from 
which it draws its strength, it will only be 
because we who are the present custodians 
embrace them with genuine conviction, live 
by them, and include them in our legacy to 
the world of our children. It is not simply a 
matter of copybook answers or of any 
ritualistic laying-on of hands. It isa matter 
of loving and hating the proper things; a 
matter of rejecting that which is known to be 
false in favor of that which is known to 
be true; of putting principle before expe- 
diency, of cherishing universal values rather 
than those of limited.worth and application. 
It is a problem of stark realism and honesty 
in the evaluation of fact; it is one of mesh- 
ing humanity and science; of balancing 
frailties and determinations; of recognizing 
responsibility and acknowledging both the 
restraint and demand of unimpeded con- 
science. The future will depend upon the 
instruments which we are able to bring to 
its solution: our moral conviction, our vision, 
our wisdom, and our will. 


The Cost of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Union-Bulletin, 
published at Walla Walla, Wash., of May 
5, entitled, “The Cost of Power.” The 
writer of this article brings out so clearly 
the urgent need for hydroelectric power 
projects in the rapidly expanding Pacific 
Northwest and the ideal plan which H. R. 
5789 sets forth in regard to raising the 
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necessary money, that I think it would 
be advisable for every Member of Con- 
gress to read this article. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE COST OF POWER 


An interesting analysis made a few days 
ago by officials of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration points up the severity of the 
financial problem involved in supplying the 
rapidly growing Pacific Northwest with elec- 
tric power. 

BPA economists estimate that to meet 
power requirements in the next 10 years 
will involve an investment of at least $3.5 
billion for new dams and transmission facili- 
ties and for completion of projects now under 
way. 

This means a requirement of about $1 
million per day for the 10-year period. 

This $3.5 billion compares with a total 
Federal expenditure of about $2 billion in the 
past 20 years, including the large Columbia 
Basin irrigation project. 

Interestingly enough, even considering the 
huge cost of projects now under construc- 
tion, such as McNary, Chief Joseph, The 
Dalles, and other dams in the region, ex- 
penditures have been averaging less than 
$500,000 per day. In other words, the rate 
of investment must be at least doubled to 
keep pace with demands. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
the large Federal expenditures in the past 
two decades were made mostly in response to 
a major depression and two wars, and in a 
period which saw the national debt rise from 
$30 billion to $275 billion. The question that 
inevitably must arise is: Can we expect Con- 
gress to appropriate $1.5 billion more in the 
next 10 years than it appropriated during 
the last 20 years for river development in the 
Pacific Northwest? 

The answer, it seems to us, is unmistak- 
able. The full amount of money needed will 
not and cannot be forthcoming. Complete 
reliance on the Federal Government to sup- 
ply this region’s power needs in the years 
ahead would be tragically shortsighted. 

That is the basic reasoning which has 
prompted the exploration of partnership or 
non-Federal participation and sharing in 
power development. Non-Federal funds, 
largely from the private investment market, 
must be drawn into the picture if the power 
requirements are to be met. The coopera- 
tive efforts of every agency involved in the 
generation and distribution of electric 
energy must be obtained if the Pacific North- 
west is to avoid critical difficulties a decade 
hence. 

Such a partnership has, in effect, been in 
operation for at least 10 years. Since the 
end of World War II non-Federal utilities, 
both public and private, have added over a 
million kilowatts of capacity in the region, 
During the same period of time, the Federal 
system added 1.8 million kilowatts. In other 
words, over one-third of the new power in- 
stalled came from non-Federal sources. 
Clearly our loads and resources would not 
now be in balance if we had depended solely 
upon the Federal Government for our power 
supply. 

The issue is clearly defined in the case 
of John Day Dam and other major projects 
which are being proposed now for partner- 
ship development, with the local utilities of 
the region supplying most of the construc- 
tion funds needed. The only wise course is 
to take advantage of every such opportunity 
to draw in non-Federal funds, leaving to the 
Federal Government those projects which 
are, for various reasons, not easily susceptible 
to partnership development. The latter cat- 
egory would probably include such projects 
as are primarily for storage, as for example 
Libby Dam. 3 
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These facts are, or should be, well known 
to Senators MoRsE and NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
who are currently opposing the proposal to 
build John Day Dam as a partnership proj- 
ect. Their insistence on a completely fed- 
eralized system, if successful, could only 
result in disaster for the region they claim to 
serve, for the Federal Government is not able 
to do the job alone. 


Russia’s Worldwide Sports Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in 
August of last year the U. S. News & 
World Report magazine prophesied that 
“Soviet Russia is pushing a worldwide 
sports offensive with a calculated goal: 
Victory over everybody—but most of all 
over the United States—in the 1956 
Olympic games at Melbourne.” 


Further weight is given to this pre- 
diction by a very comprehensive and 
jlluminating article appearing in the 
June 6, 1955, issue of Life magazine, en- 
titled “Red Amateurs Are Pros,” which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep AMATEtRS ARE Pros—For 1956 OLYMPICS, 
SOVIETS REGIMENT SPORTS AS WEAPON OF 
STATE 

(By Yuri A. Rastvorov, former Soviet secret 

agent) 

In the 17 months since my flight from 
the Russian intelligence service I have 
studied international sports with particular 
interest from the viewpoint of a fan and a 
former athlete in the Soviet Union. I was 
at once amazed by the gulf between the 
United States and Soviet attitudes toward 
eports. I believe that if Americans do not 
learn just how complete this difference is 
before next year’s Olympic games, they may 
be in for some rude shocks. Americans have 
to realize that such terms as “amateur and 
voluntary” are totally irrelevant in the 
U. S. S. R. Soviet teams are not organized; 
they are assembled as parts of a great state 
machine. Soviet teams do not play at their 
sports; they work at them. 

In the past two years the world has 
watched Soviet athletes make a stunning im- 
pact on international sports. Soviet teams 
and competitors have traveled to more than 
15 countries, while from Moscow has come 
a lavish stream of invitations to foreign 
groups ranging from a British soccer club 
to a Japanese wrestling team. Most of 
those who have accepted these Russian chal- 
lenges have met crushing defeats: in 1954, 
for instance, the Russians beat the Canadians 
at hockey, the British at soccer, the Nor- 
wegians at skating. Last July a crew of 
Soviet oarsmen carried away Britain's Grand 
Challenge Cup at the Henley regatta. 

Soviet participation in such international 
competition has little to do with coexist- 
ence, certainly even less to do with recrea- 
tion or sportsmanship for its own sake. The 
objective in this field was laid down in a 
1948 decree, and it is exactly the same as in 
all others; world supremacy. 
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As a member of the Russian generation 
that grew up after the revolution and later 
as a member of the Soviet intelligence serv- 
ice, I had very full opportunities to observe 
the total regimentation of Soviet sports. 
As a youth I was trained in the military skills 
that were compulsory sports requirements 
for young Soviet citizens. As a young man I 
learned of the flagrant special privileges that 
are given Soviet sports stars, and later in a 
Siberian prison colony I saw what happened 
to athletes who were suspected of abusing 
those privileges. I learned that no Soviet 
team is sent into foreign competition unless 
it is practically certain of winning, although 
this may involve bribing judges and referees, 
Finally as an espionage agent in Japan (Life, 
November 29, December 6, December 13, 
1954) I saw how the machinery of Soviet 
intelligence is constantly at work evaluating 
foreign athletic capabilities just as it evalu- 
ates foreign military capabilities. 

All Soviet sports activities are under the 
direct control of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party through the Commit- 
tee of Sport of the Council of Ministers. 
Pressure from the top is constant. In 1948, 
the Politburo instantly removed Nicolai 
Romanov as chairman of the Committee of 
Sport after an abrupt party-line switch de- 
creeing new emphasis on Western-style ath- 
letics. He was replaced by one Colonel Gen- 


-eral Apollonov, an MVD officer whose back- 


ground for the job had been the command 
of the Border Guard Directorate. Presum- 
ably the Central Committee felt that this 
tough MVD soldier could be counted on to 
inculcate proper discipline in all lower 
echelons. 

Below the committee level are the great 
Soviet sports clubs or unions that actually 
operate the peculiar system of recruiting 
athletes and putting them on the equiva- 
lents of their payrolls. Soviet propaganda 
persistently shouts that there are no profes- 
sional athletes in the U. S. S. R. In the 
sense that no one can fill out an entry on a 
questionnaire with the words “Occupation: 
Athlete,” this is true. Each of the great 
clubs hires and retains promising players 
through its own unique system of coercions 
and rewards. The stars end up as full-time 
athletes, although each of them nominally 
carries on some other more mundane 
activity. 

TOUGH TALENT SCOUTS 


These ostensible jobs as well as the recruit- 
ing methods and emoluments depend upon 
what branch of the Soviet state runs the 
athletic club. The most famous and pow- 
erful club, the Dynamo, with approximately 
500,000 members in units that cover cities 
throughout the U. S. S. R., is the organiza- 
tion of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
Committee of State Security—the secret po- 
lice. These groups have had first priority in 
recruiting men for their services throughout 
the U. S. S. R., and the Dynamo has made full 
use of this in. picking out athletes, who may 
be given officers’ commissions although they 
almost never appear in uniform: 

Because it has been almost impossible for 
an athlete to turn down a bid to play for the 
secret police, the army-navy clubs, known as 
TsDSA (for Central House of the Soviet 
Army) usually have had to be content with 
second place as far as talent is concerned. 
Like the secret services, though, they can 
offer comfortable officers’ commissions. Two 
star TsDSA soccer players named Bobrov and 
Grinin held the rank of captain or major in 
the Soviet army when I last saw them play 
in 1950. 

The remaining big clubs are forced to offer 
more material inducements. The Spartak, 
which represents the state-owned commer- 
cial enterprises, trade unions, and other gov- 
ernment bureaus, is in an excellent position 
to dispense goods as well as money. The 
Torpedo team of the Zis auto works makes it 
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possible for players to own luxurious cars, 
thus conferring inestimable social prestige. 
The captain of the Torpedo soccer team is & 
Spaniard named Gomez who came to the 
U. S. S. R. during the Spanish civil war and 
is carried on the payroll as an “automotive 
engineer.” Soccer became such a preoccupa- 
tion around the Zis plant a few years ago 
that the manager had to be fired, one of the 
reasons reportedly being because he was giv- 
ing so much time to his soccer team and s0 
little to his assembly lines. 

In the manager’s case this was a mistake, 
but the individual player is just as much of 
a full-time athlete as any member of an 
American big-league baseball team. His 
rewards are comparably handsome. A mem- 
ber of the winning team in the Soviet equiv- 
alent of the World Series—the All-Union 
Soccer Championship—receives a bonus of 
5,000 rubles ($1,250) and a share of the gate 
receipts. The player who has received the 
coveted title of Master of Sport and the 
handsome medal that goes with it receives & 
special monthly check. Should he be picked 
as the outstanding player of the year in his 
sport, he will get about 2,000 rubles more a 
month. Should he be rated among the tof 
10 players in his field, he will get perhaps 
£800 or 1,000 rubles. All of this, plus his pay 
from the job he nominally holds, enables 
him to live as well as a top bureaucrat. 


SECRET CARROTS, PUBLIC STICKS 


Although these facts are well known to 
most Soviet citizens, for purposes of outside 
consumption the government still attempts 
to keep the payments secret. A top-ranking 
woman tennis player once told me that when 
she stopped by to pick up her monthly check 
she and her fellow athletes were required 
to sign a paper that threatened prosecution 
and punishment should they reveal this in- 
come. 

Should a player’s performance fall off in 
a crucial game, should he fail to absorb 
the indoctrination that is given him con- 
stantly by the team’s party organizer, should 
he even fall open to charges of conceit, 
disgrace and punishment are swift and spec- 
tacular. He is considered guilty of antistate 
activity. 

Yuri Tukalov, the young single-sculls 
champion who blemished the Soviet rowing 
triumph at Henley by letting himself be 
beaten by a Yugoslav, was assailed in the 
press for his spoiled attitude, weak will and 
lack of perseverance. After a TsDSA soccer 
team made a dismal showing against some 
almost unknown Czech teams in 1948, its 
managers and captain were hauled before 
a central committee commission and told 
that any repetition of the performance would 
mean a sad end for the team's coach and 
party organizer. Another TsDSA soccer team 
that was beaten by the Yugoslavs in the 
1952 Olympics was immediately recalled to 
Moscow, the team dissolved and its man- 
agers accused of a political crime. 

During a 1948 assignment to the Kha- 
barovsk penal area in Siberia, I caught @ 
glimpse of the famous Starostin brothers 
who built up the great Spartak soccer team 
of the 1930s and are still known as the fath- 
ers of Soviet soccer. Shipped out to Kha- 
barovsk in the purges of the late 1930s, the 
Starostins were, when I saw them, employed 
as trainers for the MVD's local Dynamo soc- 
cer team. The Khabarovsk commandant 
told me, “You don't have to go to Moscow 
to see the best actors, musicians, or soccer 
players. We have them all right here, and 
it doesn't cost a ruble to see them per- 
form.” 

Although recent Soviet victories in such 
sports as rowing and skating and feverish 
Soviet training for such others as basketball 
and volleyball indicate just how completely 
Moscow hopes to dominate every event every- 
where, soccer is still the top Sovict sport. 
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In addition to being the most popular 
in the Soviet Union, where almost 
Every village, factory, and military unit has 
& team, soccer has vast propaganda value 
because it is the. favorite spectator sport of 
e Western European workingman. In Eng- 
land, France, and Italy crowds of as many 
aS 100,000 often gather to watch important 
šoccer matches. — 
As far back as the 1930’s the Soviets began 
a realize how much prestige they could 
uild with winning soccer teams and they 
gan to compete with a few foreign teams. 
These early encounters convinced them that 
their skill did not match that of the West- 
ers, and in any case Stalin's isolationist 
Policy did not encourage such contacts. 
ing World War II most sports were com- 
Pletely curtailed, and it was not until well 
afterward that the Soviets began to try in 
est to manage their soccer campaign like 
a well-run military operation to provide 
Propaganda material at home and abroad. 


CAMOUFLAGED ALL-STARS 


Nowadays no Soviet team meets a foreign 
One until the latter has been carefully evalu- 
R by Soviet intelligence.. The Soviet 

P, which usually plays under the name 
Of one of the big clubs, is usually an all-star 
àggregation assembled from the best players 
Of all the best teams. Sometimes even this 
Careful planning has failed to pay off, espe- 
tially in matches with satellite teams. Such 
th have caused a good deal of grief for 

Ose who run Soviet sports and a good deal 
Of amusement -among spectators such as 
Myself, 

In 1949 the top-ranking Hungarian Va- 
Shash soccer team was invited to Moscow 
to meet what was billed as “a typical ama- 
teur team of factory workers”—the Torpedos 
Of the ZIS plant. Actually, this team had 
been most carefully made up of top Soviet 

cer stars, headed by the TsDSA’s captain, 


I watched the first game of the series. 
Our Players as well as the spectators were 
Considerably puzzled by the courteous Hun- 
Bar s, one_of whom, after accidentally 
taoving a Soviet player, apologized and ex- 

ded his hand—which was ignored. The 

Ungarians’ soccer tactics baffled our men 
ven more, and our “typical amateurs” lost 

e game. 

v Afterward I met the wife of a sports official 
sige knew General Apollonov, then serving 


Chairman of the Committee of Sport.. 


According to her, he turned progressively 
ae pale as the game went on; and when 
became clear that his Torpedos couldn't 
hen he walked out of the stadium. For the 
ext couple of days he took to his bed. 
t teps were immediately taken to make up 
ey for the defeat. Another team, made up 
ia & whole new set of stars, was hastily as- 
Dyna et to meet the Hungarians under the 
I Namo banner. At the second game, which 
ae watched, the Hungarians inexplicably 
te €d to put in their own top star and gen- 
Bony played terrible soccer. The resulting 
Viet victory was not only hailed wildly in 
a Moscow press but was made the subject 
tein full-length motion picture, which con- 
Pe no mention of the Torpedos’ earlier 
eat. 
Occasionally the spectators as well as the 
Posing teams get out of hand—incidents 
á a are also unreported. In 1947 there was 
fore ampionship playoff between the armed 
Ta TsDSA team and the Dynamos. As 
al, public sentiment was against the Dy- 
tione because of their secret-police connec- 
the and as usual the lowest 2 or 3 rows in 
iù cigars were completely filled with MVD 
pone troops and policemen to keep the 
‘900 spectators from getting out of hand, 
came e close game went on, the crowd be- 
ian increasingly tense. After the TsDSA 
Scored its final winning point the spec- 
TS Swarmed onto he field shoving aside 


th 
© cordon of guards. Several plicemen who 
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tried to stop the stampede were mauled, to 
the general satisfaction of the crowd. At 
the next game in the series many more seats 
were occupied by internal troops. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF VASILY 


Such fracases seldom become so violent, 
but they are not uncommon at Soviet sport- 
ing events, which provide one of the few out- 
lets for popular emotions. Another one that 
I recall took place at a hockey game during 
the brief sports promotion career of Vasily 
Stalin, son of the then dictator. About 1948 
Vasily decided that his position as an air- 
force general did not of itself give him 
enough prestige, so he decided to dip a finger 
into Soviet sports. He went about this in 
a completely straightforward way, brow- 
beating sports officials by invoking his fa- 
ther’s name and bribing all good players he 
could lay his hands on. Among the sports 
his new air-force club became interested in 
was hockey, which has become increasingly 
popular in the U. S. S. R. since the war. For 
his hockey team he stole two Spartak stars 
named Novikov and Zigmund. The air- 
force group did so well that at the end of 
the season it met Spartak for the national 
championship. The moment Novikov, Zig- 
mund, and their teammates appeared on the 
rink there were wild yells of ‘Traitors! 
Swine!” from the Spartak fans, who were 
greatly in the majority and who presently 
unleashed a hail of potatoes on young Sta- 
lin’s men. When the Spartak players came 
out they were feeling equally bloodthirsty, 
and soon there was a wild melee on the ice 
in which Novikov was badly beaten up. 

Vasily Stalin’s teams, like himself, have 
now dropped from sight. Presumably they 
have been reabsorbed into those of the other 
armed services. 

Far below the level of the hugh and well- 
publicized sports clubs, the armed services 
play a constant role in the sports training 
of every Soviet youth. As a youngster I 
went through all of the prescribed steps 
in a sports program that has as its objec- 
tive the training of every young Soviet 
citizen in those basic muscular arts that 
will make him useful as a soldier. In my 
school years I had to qualify in such sports 
as cross-country skiing, rifle markesmanship, 
and hand-grandate throwing in order to be 
eligible for the GTO (Ready for Labor and 
Defense) certificate that all youthful ath- 
letes supposedly hope for. 

Through my father, an officer in the army 
recruiting service, I became a member of 
the army’s TsDSA sports club. Because I 
was on several of its teams, my army orders 
for the Finnish front in 1940 were canceled, 
Even in this period those who showed ath- 
letic promise often were given direct com- 
missions as lieutenants, allowed to skip their 
basic training, and permitted to live at home 
instead of in army barracks. 

With the Nazi invasion almost all sports 
activities came to an abrupt halt, but in 
1943 those useful in military training were 
revived and stressed harder than ever. One 
young man I knew, who had to spend almost 
all of his time at the sedantary occupation 
of studying foreign languages, was forced to 
take part in a cross-country skiing competi- 
tion. At the finish line he dropped dead 
of exhaustion. A few such incidents brought 
a little moderation into the program, 

After the war the emphasis on sports, espe- 
cially those having military usefulness, was 
stepped up among the young by means of 
a whole new series of awards for every con- 
ceivable specialty. My only advanced award 
was the GTO second-degree certificate, which 
I won as a tennis player but which can also 
be purchased for 30 or 40 rubles from clerical 
employees in the offices of the committee 
of sport in almost any part of the Soviet 
Union, j 

As a member of the MVD, T played tennis 
on the Dynamo's splendid indoor courts in 
Moscow. Had I been a star player the 
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Dynamo Club would no doubt have seen to 
it that I got some sort of sinecure so that 
I could devote my full time to the game. 

Soviet tennis has advanced hardly at all 
since the days in the late 1930’s when the 
great Frenchman, Henri Cochet, was brought 
over to teach and publicize the game. As 
the purges of the period gained in ferocity, 
Cochet was presently accused of being a 
French intelligence agent, and deported. 
Several of the Russians closest to him were 
convicted of espionage and liquidated. To- 
day Cochet’s surviving pupils, most of them 
in their forties, still form the elite of Soviet 
tennis, which is played mostly among the 
upper level of the Red hierarchy in the few 
large cities that have decent courts Soviet 
tennis equipment is scarce and far from 
first rate, and that from abroad, especially 
from Czechoslovakia, is in great demand. ; 

After I fled the Soviet world, the sports 
bureaucrats in Moscow announced that they 
had found a way of getting around all this 
by means of what they call malyy tennis 
(little tennis). Malyy tennis is played on 
a court smaller than a regular one 
with wooden rackets somewhat like ping- 
pong paddles and old wornout tennis balls. 
The bulletin describing this supposed means 
of mass producing Davis Cup material as- 
serted: 

“It is true that tennis is a complicated 
sport form, but can we Soviet athletes use 
this as a justification for our lagging be- 
hind? It is not in the nature of the Soviet 
people to fear difficulties or to shrink before 
them. It is on this foundation that in our 
country we decide to surmount difficulties 
and to attain more new successes.” 

Ludicrous as all this may seem, it typifies 
the present Soviet attitude toward sports, 
in which any means, however farfetched, 
devious or plain dishonest, is used toward 
the end of world supremacy. Victory in 
next year’s Olympics will mark the reali- 
zation of that aim for the present. 

As one who watched the Soviet prepara- 
tions for the 1952 Olympics, I can assure you 
that not only the full resources of the great 
Soviet athletic training and recruiting sys- 
tem but also the full resources of the U. 8. 
S. R.’s foreign intelligence system are now 
at work, and have been at work since 1952, 
to assure Soviet victory. 

In the spring of 1952 our intelligence 
office in Tokyo received instructions from 
Moscow to collect all possible information 
on the strengths and weaknesses of local 
teams and athletes, and to “report on the 
honesty and quality of the managers, 
ceaches, and trainers of nationally known 
sports teams.” 

The implications of this last instruction 
were obvious. In 1948 I had a conversation 
with the coach of the Dynamo basketball 
team in which he admitted that the buying 
of foreign officials and judges was a routine 
part of Soviet sport strategy. 

Spotting potentially corruptible officials is 
one of the jobs of the Committee of Sport's 
foreign section, which receives and evaluates 
all conceivably useful information on all 
athletic activities in every part of the world. 
If it discovers that a noted foreign team is 
having a rather weak season, it will suggest 
a challenge to that team by a Soviet group 
with an almost sure chance of winning. If 
it discovers that a particular foreign country 
is getting ahead of the Soviet Union in a 
particular branch of sport, it recommends 
an intensive Soviet buildup in that branch. 
Finally it maintains complete control over 
the activities of Soviet athletes abroad, 
watching them for possible defections and 
giving them instructions for intelligence 
activities of their own among foreign 
athletes. 

Between now and the 1956 Olympics we 
may expect to see more and more Soviet 
teams abroad winning more and more vic- 
tories in such sports as skiing, gymnastics, 
marksmanship and track, We may expect to 
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see Soviet athletes set new records as they 
have already set them in many sports. These 
same teams of rigidly controlled and highly 
paid “amateurs” will then appear at the 
Olympics. 

At the 1952 Olympics the United States 
eked out a victory over the Soviet Union by 
8014 points. So unwilling to admit defeat 
was the Committee of Sport that a few days 
after the games closed, it issued an amazing 
pronouncement that “according to checked 
data,” United States teams gained the same 
number of points as the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet press immediately took up this line, 
explaining the discrepancy by charging that 
the officials at the games had been “Wall 
Street capitalists’ hirelings” and “filthy busi- 
messmen” who had deprived Soviet teams of 
honestly won victories. 

Next year the Soviets are determined not to 
have to employ such sophistry. 


Is Moscow’s “Sweet Reasonableness” a 
Mirage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
dear leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following address I deliv- 
ered at the Memorial Day exercises of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Seaford, 
Del., May 30, 1955: 


Is Moscow’s “SwEet REASONABLENESS” A 
MIRAGE? 


Memorial Day this year occurs at one of 
the most strategic moments in a very critical 
era of world history. 

It is for this reason that I propose to give 
you—if I may—a briefing, that’s what they 
call it in Washington, a briefing, from my 
own angle of vision, on the situation that 
confronts the free world. 

I hope this briefing is even more pertinent 
because I am addressing myself particularly 
to the American veterans. 

American veterans, I know, have a prior 
right to avail themselves of my impressions, 
a prior right also to my services as their 
Representative in Washington and in the 
Congress. As your Representative at large, I 
suppose I am correct in regarding myself 
your eyes and your ears, in fact, your voice 
and your will at the heart of the Govern- 
ment of the United States where the deci- 
sions are made that affect the lives of us all 
and that will determine the survival of the 
free world. 

Let me disabuse you to begin with of any 
notions that you may have from what I 
have just said that I am going to let you in 
on some top secrets. On the contrary, I 
hope very much today that the Kremlin has 
an agent in this audience to report back 
to Moscow precisely and accurately and fully 
what I am going to say. 

The first point I have to make and that 
I wish the Kremlin to recognize is that So- 
viet Russia has no credit—no credit what- 
ever—for integrity with the free world and 
that this credit for integrity is even less 
than zero with the Government of the United 
States. 

If we start from that position, we can 
then proceed to evaluate realistically what 
has been happening in recent weeks: The 
strategic moments I spoke of in this critical 
era of world history. 

Little Austria has her independence back 
again. To be sure, it is a bit shriveled. Her 
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substance has been drawn out of her by the 
greedy paw of the Soviet Union. But never- 
theless, she has her independence. And the 
Soviet Union did make concessions—pre- 
cisely those concessions she had failed to 
make all along, which would have permitted 
sovereignty returned to Austria 6 years ago. 
One of the concessions, just incidentally, to 
achieve this end, was the relinquishment 
by the Soviet Union of its cruel claim to the 
lives of refugees from communism in Aus- 
tria. It had hoped to bring them back for 
punishment—and we can imagine the kind 
of punishment—behind the Iron Curtain. 
Thus the Soviet Union on this point and 
others reversed itself in signing the Austrian 


. Treaty. 


The Soviet Union has been making gra- 
cious overtures to Dictator Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, its estranged fellow Communist and 
semienemy. Tito replied by all but slapping 
the Soviet Union in the face with his decla- 
ration of his continuingly favorable attitude 
toward the West, irrespective of what the 
Kremlin delegates to Belgrade may propose. 

Tito, who should know the Kremlin even 
better than we know it, has no faith in 
Soviet diplomacy either. But the Yugoslav 
dictator remains loyal to the Communist 
techniques. He has been talking to the 
West more recently in the same tone he 
has applied to the East. It looks at the 
moment as if he were playing both ends 
from the middle. 

We know also that the wily Soviet com- 
missars are engaged right now in what they 
hope is a monumental realinement of the 


international power situation in Europe and - 


that the major key in this alinement is 
Germany and its possible unification under 
some questionable stipulations of guaran- 
teed neutrality as between the East and the 
West, thus alienating the rebuilt free Ger- 
many from its Western alliance. The Soviet 
Union would undoubtedly like to weaken 
NATO—if possible even nullify it—and strike 
some kind of a bargain whereby the pain- 
fully constructed, democratically negotiated 
defenses we have built up in Europe against 
possible Soviet aggression, would be turned 
into so much scrap. And by defenses I 
mean both military bases as well as diplo- 
matic safeguards, and economic and politi- 
cal fortifications. 

This could then be expected to have re- 
percussions in the Far East with like results. 

The Soviets have accepted the invitation 
of the Western governments for a meeting 
“at the summit.” They have even been mak- 
ing pleasant little personal overtures to the 
White House in the form of letters of ad- 
miration from Marshal Zhukov, the Soviet 
Defense Minister, to the President. This 
was followed up by a message of “friendly 
greetings” from Marshal Sokolovsky through 
Americans visiting Moscow on the occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of the meeting of 
American and Russian Armies on the Elbe. 
The Communist oligarchy seems at the mo- 
ment to be in a state of lull from the busi- 
ness of murdering one another. And this 
has afforded them the opportunity to make 
themselves seem as if they have indeed ren- 
dered themselves harmless to world peace. 

Now we live in a thermonuclear age, and 
we know there is no such thing as winning 
a war even if you win it. That’s the para- 
dox of world war III. And there are those 
who find that even if you should win the 
third world war, you are very likely to lose 
much more than you win: civilization itself. 
This fact plus the horror of the two World 
Wars this generation has been through—and 
the cost—have deeply intensified the in- 
stinctual desire of the average American for 
peace and decency. It is a feeling we share 
with the British and the French—with all 
of Europe and the East. In fact, it is a 
feeling we share, I am sure, with the op- 
pressed and harassed Russian people them- 
selves, mass victims of a form of government 
known as the police state. 
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The free world is thus caught between 
the Soviet threat and the risk of world de- 
struction, partial or total. And overall hangs 
the danger of the psychology of a dynamic 
oligarchy of diplomatic and political gam- 
blers—without moral principle—who may 
play with the peace and safety of the world, 
as some of their compatriots are known to 
play Russian roulette. The world—slave and 
free—is thus at the mercy of ruthlessness 
and caprice. 

There are Yalta and Potsdam, Moscow and 
Berlin, the United Nations and Korea, Ge- 
neva and Bandung—a hundred and one con- 
ferences—to testify to a voluminous record, 
with full documentation, of Communist 
trickery and betrayal. 

What. policies we shall pursue with such 
an antagonist will depend upon many fac- 
tors, and I do not propose today to invade 
the province of the President, his Secretary 
of State, and the leaders of Congress who 
are engaged in this very sensitive and cru- 
cial area of direct decision. I ask only for 
a reemphasis on what we already know: 
The Soviet Union has no credit for integ- 
rity with us and with the free world. That 
is the conviction, I believe, of the American 
people. In this, I am sure, all American 
veterans will go along with me and my fellow 
citizens here in Delaware. Nor will we seek 
to obstruct—those of us who have these sus- 
picions of the Soviet Union—any negotia- 
tions that may develop and are in procers 
now. If there is good to come of what is 
now going on, let it come. 

If Zukhov and Sokolovsky mean their 
friendly greetings to the President and they 
have the power to act, let it happen. If 
there is an iota of sincerity from the Soviet 
side in the Austrian treaty, let us on the 
show of proof act accordingly. If the death 
of Stalin means in fact a change in the 
aggressive expansionism of the Soviet Union 
let us, by all means, take the fullest advan- 
tage of this change of heart, for the good 
of all the world. A meeting at the summit 
or a meeting at the base, or a meeting at 
any of the intermediary points, if it will 
advance the cause of peace another inch, 
another minute, another dollar’s worth, is 
in order. 

All I can say from the conduct of the past 
of Soviet negotiations and from the known 
facts about Soviet philosophy, and the teach- 
ings of Stalin and Lenin is that I—for one— 
cannot be made to believe it. For me, it is 
not enough that the parties to any nego- 
tiations in the future are in oral agreement, 
however clearly and plainly, in any form of 
words. For me it is not enough that the 
parties to such negotiations put it all down 
in writing, spelling out the details, item for 
item, and word for word, in a commonly 
understood mutual translation of each oth- 
er’s language. 

All I can say is that nothing is enough— 
except performance. 

Performance is enough. We cannot accept 
anything less. 

That means that every move we make 
should depend upon our strength and not 
upon the supposition of honest dealing and 
anticipated performance from the other side 
of the conference table. Nothing can be ac- 
cepted by the West less than the deed itself. 
And this must be so implemented that the 
continuing guarantees will insure the physi- 
cal impossibility of a betrayal of a Soviet 
promise, or a reversal after the promise is 
half or all fulfilled. 

I make no recommendations of policy, and 
I have the highest respect for those vested 
with that responsibility, on both sides of 
the aisle in Congress and in the adminis- 
tration. 

All I say is that for me the Soviet Union 
is now playing a complicated game of chess 
and we shall be on the alert at every move- 
It is right and good that they shall know 
they are not trusted. That is why I hope my 
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Words today, however humble and however 
slight, may be heard in the Kremlin as a 
symptom of what all the American people 
think. A nation without credit for integrity 
Cannot through a splurge for world atten- 
tion and by making minor concessions—still 
minor as of this hour, I insist—come to the 
bargaining table and expect us to fool our- 
Selves into believing that her unclean hands 
are clean. They drip with blood and the lost 
liberties of vast masses of the earth's popu- 
lation. 

We must not forget that Communist tyr- 
anny rules one-fourth of the world’s surface 
and one-third of the earth’s population. 

How much of it will they give up to prove 
their good will? 

How much of the tyranny they have exer- 
Cised and the powers they have usurped will 
they surrender in the captive countries of 
Poland, Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, East Germany, Russia, and the non- 
Russian nations of the U. S. S. R.? 

F That is the answer all the world is wating 
or. 

After that there are counterpart problems 
in the Far East. 

Until these questions are answered accord- 
ing to the established laws of justice and 
Sovereignty, how can the West take with any- 
thing like a respectful mein the Soviet prot- 
€stations of peace and its recommenda- 
tions—ridiculous on the face of it—for dis- 
armament? 

Disarm who? For what? 

The Soviet disarmament plan was an- 
S8wered by the British through Anthony Nut- 
ting, the British Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and by James J. Wadsworth, the 
United States delegate to disarmament talks 
in London. I have studied the Soviet pro- 
Posals and the replies to them. And what 
this all comes down to, as I appraise the So- 
Viet offer is, Just so much hogwash for which 
the modern term is “propaganda.” There is 
the subtle presumption that the Soviet has 
Somehow come around to the view on dis- 
armament we advocated as long ago as 1947 
and that the Kremlin has reversed its line. 
They are now putting up a polite posture to 
What we told them was right and they for- 
Merly rejected. 

The Soviet position regarding an effective 
international control system, Britain’s An- 
thony Nutting points out, is “still obscure.” 

And “obscure” is the key word to describe 
all Soviet negotiations. 

If there is anything in this series of faked 
up “sweet reasonableness” attitude of the 
Soviet Union it is this: They are in the midst 
of a domestic economic convulsion. They 
are issuing to their own people exhortations 

t reveal low production in industry, and 
Confusion and disorder in agriculture. They 
have deposed the ostensible successor to 
Stalin—Malenkoy—in humiliation and self- 
abasement. They have murdered the 
formerly powerful Beria. 

They may be bidding for time to consoli- 
date their power at home. 

This may very well be an opportune time 
for the West to seize on the situation for 

e enduring enforcement of peace on the 

is of guaranteed, concretely implemented, 

» protected by the West’s strength 
in being. 

This is Memorial Day, and we cannot for- 
Bet the sacrifices of those who made possible 
the freedom under which we live. We shall 
Not betray the heritage they left us. 

t remains of the free world is living 
On the profit of their heroism. 

This is the hour for heroism on our part, 
i firm resolution and a demand for per- 

Ormance in the face of Soviet blandish- 
nents. It is the hour for assurance, in the 
Orm of unmistakable and irrevocable guar- 
antees, from the Soviet Union, that the world 
Will have peace and that this peace will en- 
ure for ourselves and for our children. 
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On this principle we can and will stand 
fast. To negotiate through strength—to ac- 
cept only the deed, not the word of the dis- 
credited Commissars of Red Russia, 

Betray me once—shame on you. Betray 
me twice—shame on me. 


The Civil Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
some time many of us have been con- 
cerned by reports that the United States 
will be graduating 27,000 engineers in 
1956 as compared to 45,000 engineers 
that will be turned out during that same 
year by the Soviet Union. 

This disparity poses a very real chal- 
lenge. 

On Saturday, May 28, speaking before 
the Civil Air Patrol Wing Commanders 
banquet at Colorado Springs, Mr. B. G. 
David, president, Ziff-Davis Publishing, 
took cognizance of this challenge and 
offered, on behalf of himself and his 
company, a 4-year scholarship at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for 
the most deserving Civil Air Patrol cadet. 

Mr. President, because of the great 
work being done by the Civil Air Patrol 
with its 80,000 members, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the talk by Mr. Davis 
be inserted in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD, in the hope that many others will 
join in offering similar scholarships. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. B. G. DAVIS, PRESIDENT, ZIFF- 
Davis PUBLISHING CO., AT CIVIL AIR PATROL 
Winc COMMANDERS BANQUET, BROADMOOR 
HOTEL, COLORADO SPRINGS, SATURDAY, MAY 
28, 1955 
Colonel Byrd, our vice chairman, national 

executive board; General Beau, our national 
commander, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Civil Air Patrol, it is a privilege for me to 
be here at your annual national board con- 
ference, and I welcome this opportunity to 
give you what I think is an important mes- 
sage. The best way I can tell you how im- 
portant the message is would be to quote a 
recent statement of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Donald A. Quarles, who warns: “The 
critical shortage of engineers and scientists 
in America is potentially a greater threat 
to national security than are any weapons 
known to be in the arsenals of aggressor 
nations.” 

According to latest available figures, the 
United States will be graduating about 27,000 
engineers in 1956. Compared to that 27,000 
figure, the Soviet Union will turn out 45,000 
engineers in 1956. I don't think any more 
statistics are necessary. We have begun to 
lose the technological race with the Com- 
munist world. 

Now, if I understand the aims and mis- 
sions of this aviation-youth program you 
have for Civil Air Patrol cadets and in many 
secondary schools throughout the country, 
you are the only organization in the entire 
Nation who has accepted the challenge of 
filling this critical need and are actively 
doing something about it. I think your 
efforts, as civilian volunteer members of the 
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United States Air Force’s auxiliary, are most 
commendable and worthy of wider public 
recognition. 

However, I have had the opportunity of 
closely studying your program, particularly 
as it relates to the incentive you offer both 
the CAP cadets who take part in your pro- 
gram and the adult members of your or- 
ganization whose primary concern is the’ 
youth program. I would be doing you a great 
injustice if I did not offer some constructive 
criticism as a most interested outsider. This 
criticism is directed by no means against 
civil air patrol alone. It is equally directed 
to the attention of the United States Air 
Force, the aviation industry, the airlines, the 
hundreds of subcontractors, publishers like 
myself, the news media, educational founda- 
tions, the American public, and, in the final 
analysis, our duly appointed representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. How 
in the world can we, the strongest and most 
technically advanced nation in the world, 
champion of world peace, permit a situation 
where our ablest young men and women are 
not aggressively encouraged to seek their fu- 
ture in the most exciting and productive 
careers ever open to young people—in the 
aviation and electronics industries, and in 
the United States Air Force and air arms of 
the sister services? How can we afford to let 
Communist Russia build a superior striking 
air force which can, when and if their lead- 
ers desire, wreak destruction on this Nation 
which is the last hope of peace on earth? 
Are we so busy making money and spending 
it that we are not concerned with what hap- 
pens 5 years from now—10 years from now— 
20 years from now? 

Some of you may shake your heads and say 
to yourselves, “We in civil air patrol are do- 
ing something about this. We're giving 
freely of our time and money to channel 
young people’s interest in these careers in 
our cadet program.” I do not deny that you 
are, but let’s take a sharp look at what you 
are doing. You give teen-age boys and girls 
in the 48 States and Territories an excellent 
preflight course, depending on the ability of 
volunteer instructors. You give them basic 
background in military courtesy and cus- 
toms. You take them on orientation flights 
periodically, but not very often. You give 
a few flight scholarships. You send thou- 
sands to summer encampments at more than 
50 Air Force bases. You have an exchange 
program for your girl cadets with Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. You exchange 
about 150 of your best male cadets to visit 1 
of 21 foreign nations for 3 weeks in the sum- 
mer, and bring an equal number of foreign 
boys to this country as guests of civil air 
patrol. If the CAP cadets successfully com- 
pletes his course and passes the final exam- 
ination, he is awarded your certificate of 
proficiency, which is the ultimate you can 
give him, signed by General Twining and 
General Beau, 

But what is that certificate of proficiency 
actually and tangibly worth to the cadet and 
to the Nation? It permits the boy to enter 
the United States Air Force regardless of en- 
listment quotas and gives him the automatic 
rank of airman third class (Pfc) upon en- 
listment. These two matters are his only 
tangible rewards for staying with the pro- 
gram and giving up a lot of his free time for 
18 months or more. Is that enough? Have 
you reached the goal of 100,000 cadets which 
your charter from Congress calls for? Are 
you making any appreciable advances toward 
that goal? The answer to these questions is 
“No.” Now, mind you, the failure cannot be 
charged to CAP alone. We are all to blame. 
This program must be a national effort. It 
must have the support of the entire Nation 
if we are to have undeniable air supremacy, 
both military and in civil aviation. And, 
above all, if we are to secure this supremacy 
10 years from now. 
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In a small but precise way, I am here to 
make a definite contribution toward our 
security of tomorrow. It is my pleasure to 
announce a contribution from the firm I have 
the honor to head, to an organization which 
deserves the fullest support. Realizing that 
more incentive may be the answer to help 
you attract the cream of our Nation’s youth, 
as well as the adults to work with you and 
them, the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., which 
has long been very much interested in avia- 
tion and electronics, will donate a full 4- 
year tuition aeronautical engineering schol- 
arship to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the most deserving Civil Air 
Patrol cadet. This scholarship is given in 
the name of William B. Ziff, my associate, 
who passed away in December 1953, who was 
himself an air cadet in World War I. He 
was one of the earliest and most vociferous 
supporters of Billy Mitchell. He fought for 
a separate Air Force and the Air Force Acad- 
emy, which will soon be dedicated in this 
beautiful State. He and I worked together on 
the first issue of Flying magazine for the 
first time when Charles Lindbergh had just 
completed his flight to Paris. He was per- 
haps best known for his widely recognized 
book, The Coming Battle of Germany. Bill 
Ziff loved aviation and loved to see young 
people interested in it. I know of no greater 
monument to his memory than the estab- 
lishment of the William B. Ziff aeronautical 
engineering memorial scholarship. 

I hope the CAP cadet who wins it and 
enters MIT this fall will not too many years 
from now become the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, or the President of 
Boeing, or the scientist who develops the 
first interplanetary passenger rocket, or 
whatever it might be. 

This is the first scholarship of this kind 
Civil Air Patrol has ever received. I ask the 
aviation industry, the electronics industry, 
the airlines, educational foundations, and 
the Congress—to stop and consider. Is this 
not a wise investment? Is this not an answer 
to the urgent problem of scientist shortages? 
Are not these young CAP cadets, who have 
already evidenced their interest in these 
fields, deserving of our Nation’s full support? 
How much longer must CAP pilots continue 
to tell their eager cadets, “Sorry, we can take 
you on orientation flights, but we can’t teach 
you to fly.” Would not 10,000 flight scholar- 
ships a year provide just the needed incen- 
tive for CAP to attract and hold 100,000 
cadets, which at the same time would assist 
local airport operators in keeping private 
flying in small aircraft alive? 

The answer to these questions lies within 
the means of the very people to whom I pose 
them. 

Colonel Byrd, here is our check for a 4-year 
aeronautical engineering scholarship to Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. It does 
not represent a fortune, but it does stand for 
the will on our part to set off what we hope 
will become a chain reaction, in which ulti- 
mately every aviation corporation and allied 
industry in the United States will participate. 

Thank you. 


Now It’s the South’s Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, after the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court of Tuesday, May 31, supplement- 
ing the Court’s opinion of May 17, 1954, 
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ordering mixing of the races in the pub- 
lic schools, there appeared in the Rich- 
mond News Leader of June 1 and June 2 
editorials entitled “Now It’s the South’s 
Move” and “The Children of Prince Ed- 
ward.” I concur wholeheartedly with 
the editor’s expressions and, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following text of the edito- 
rials: 
Now IT’S THE SoutH’s Move 

Now that the United States Supreme Court 
has laid down its program for ending segre- 
gation in the public schools, we in the South 
can begin making more definite plans to pre- 
serve it. The Court made its move yester- 
day. Now it is our move. 

So far as Virginia is concerned, this is what 
the Court said: The school officials of Prince 
Edward County now are “required” to make 
“a prompt and reasonable start toward full 
compliance” with the Court’s opinion of May 
17,1954. The “parties to these cases,” mean- 
ing the Negro plaintiffs in Prince Edward, 
must be admitted to public schools on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis “with all de- 
liberate speed.” 

What is meant by “all deliberate speed’’? 
It must be “as soon as practicable.” How 
soon is “practicable”? The Court at- 
tempeted to fix no date. 

Instead, the Court acknowledged that 
“varied local school problems” may require 
solution before its 1954 opinion can be fully 
implemented. The Court advised lower 
judges to be guided by equitable principles— 
to shape their remedies according to a “prac- 
tical flexibility” in order to reconcile “pub- 
lic and private needs.” Further, the lower 
courts may take into account the “public 
interest” as they undertake to eliminate ob- 
stacles to integrated schools. Once Prince 
Edward has made a start toward compliance, 
county officials may ask for more time to 
carry out the original decree. In seeking 
more time, the county must provide evidence 
that additional time “is necessary in the 
public interest and is consistent with good 
faith compliance at the earliest practicable 
date.” 

Again, when is the earliest practicable 
date? In Prince Edward, we should place it 
somewhere around the turn of the next cen- 
tury. 

For we have not the slightest idea that 
Prince Edward County intends to make a 
prompt and reasonable start toward mix- 
ing the races in its public schools—next fall 
or any other time. Indeed, the county’s 
board of supervisors met last night and 
calmly refused to approve any school operat- 
ing budget for the coming fiscal year. If 
one wished to oversimplify this action, it 
could be said that the Court ruled at noon 
that Negroes must be admitted to Prince 
Edward’s public schools, to which the county 
replied at 8 o'clock, “There will be no public 
schools.” Actually, last night’s action by the 
Prince Edward supervisors was a precau- 
tionary action. Their hands are left free. 
In- all probability, Prince Edward's schools 
will be operated in 1955-56 on a segregated 
basis, just as they have been operated in 
the past. 

We have dwelled upon Prince Edward 
County’s position for this reason: At the 
moment, the Supreme Court’s decree is 
directed to the School Board and Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County, and 
to them alone, From a wholly litigious point 
of view, the Court’s ruling applies nowhere 
else. To be sure, the Court declared that 
all provisions of State or local law requiring 


segregation in public schools must yield to its ` 


rewriting of the Constitution, but the en- 
forcement of any particular decree can lie 
against the named defendants only. 

The named defendants here—the Prince 
Edward authorities—have made it clear that 
they intend to do nothing that might set a 
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pattern applicable to Virginia as a whole. 
For this cooperative and resolute attitude, 
Prince Edward merits the thanks and ad- 
miration of the rest of this Commonwealth. 

But the converse of this proposition must 
hold true also: The rest of this Common- 
wealth must take no action that would 
compel Prince Edward County, or any county, 
to act against the wishes of its local citizens. 
When the county turns to the State for 
guidance, the State must exercise the great- 
est care in providing guidance acceptable to 
the parents and school patrons most inti- 
mately concerned. 

What can the State do? 

The Governor’s Commission on Public Ed- 
ucation can get down to work now in draft- 
ing specific legislation to be submitted to 
the general assembly. 

One aim should be to eliminate from the 
State constitution and from the Code of 
Virginia all laws that now require segrega- 
tion in the public schools; these provisions 
are dead letters now and are only hindrances. 

A second aim should be to repeal the com- 
pulsory school-attendance law; we should 
not leave in the code any provision that 
might compel Virginia parents, white or 
Negro, to send their children to any given 
school against their will. 

For a third aim, the assembly should 
make it possible for any locality that wishes 
to integrate its schools to do sc. There may 
be quite a few counties in southwest and 
valley Virginia, where Negro population is 
small, that will wish to pursue this course. 

Fourth, the Governor’s commission should 
draft a law permitting the assignment of 
individual pupils to particular schools. 

Fifth, the commission should consider leg- 
islation that would achieve the maximum 
possible decentralization of authority over 
school operations. In a statement last 
night, Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, had this to say: 
“As to the States that insist we go county 
by county, we are prepared to go county by 
county.” To this, Virginia might well reply, 
we, too, are prepared to go county by county. 
But it may be possible to place school ad- 
ministration not merely at a level of county 
governments, but at a level of magisterial 
districts or even at a level of school districts 
within magisterial districts. 

Sixth, the commission may be able to for- 
mulate legislation that would give fresh 
stimulus to the formation and operation of 
private schools. Here we have no specific 
suggestions to venture, but it is a field worth 
exploring. 

Seventh, the commission may wish to rec- 
ommend legislation that would establish 
within the Attorney General’s office a spe- 
cial division, generously financed and liber- 
ally staffed, to assist local authorities in the 
long and expensive litigation that can be 
foreseen. í 

Many other recommendations doubtless 
will occur to the Governor's commission. 
The chief significance of the Court’s action 
yesterday is that we now can formulate some 
orderly, systematic countermoves; we are 
not to be thrown into the drastic series of 
moves that would have been required if the 
Court*had ordered an immediate end to seg- 
regation in the schools. 

In all of this to advocate that Virginia at- 
tempt, by lawful means, to get around the 
law? 

That is exactly what we advocate. 


For let this be said once more, in unmis- 
takable language: In May of 1954, that inept 
fraternity of politicians and professors 
known as the United States Supreme Court 
chose to throw away the established law. 
These 9 men repudiated the Constitution, 
split open the 10th amendment, and rewrote 
the fundamental law of this land to suit 
their own gauzy concepts of sociology. If it 
be said now that the South is flouting the 
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law, let it be said to the high Court, You 
taught-us how. 

From the moment that abominable deci- 
sion was handed down, two broad courses 
Only were available to the South. One was 
to defy the Court openly and notoriously; 
the other was to accept the Court's decision 
and to combat it by legal means. To defy the 
Court. openly would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be a second at- 
tempt at secession from the Union. And 
though the idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We tried that once 
before. 7 

To acknowledge the Court's authority does 
Not mean that the South is helpless. It is 
not to-abandon hope. Rather, it is to enter 
upon a long course of lawful resistance; it is 
to take lawful advantage of every moment 
of the law’s delays; it is to seek at the polls 
and in the halls of legislative bodies every 
Possible lawful means to overcome or cir- 
Cumvent the court's requirements. Litigate? 
Let us pledge ourselves to litigate this thing 
for 50 years. If one remedial law is ruled in- 
Valid, then let us try another; and if the 
second is ruled invalid, then let us enact a 
third. 

But while we resist, let us do everything we 
Can—not because of the Supreme Court, but 
in spite of the Supreme Court—to raise the 
Cultural and educational levels of all of our 
People. We should continue to do our ut- 
most to assure education for every child, 
White and colored alike—and we should do 
this- despite the antagonisms created by 
Negro leadership. But we should work 
toward this end within the framework of a 
dual society. 

Yesterday’s opinion of the Supreme Court 
ended nothing. It changed nothing. And 
if it be said that the court's opinion was 
Conciliatory, we would reply that the South 
is no more of a mind to conciliate on Wednes- 
day than it was on Tuesday. When the Court 
Proposes that its social revolution be im- 
Posed upon the South “as soon as practica- 
ble,” there are those of us who would respond 
FA For soon as practicable” means never 


THE CHILDREN OF PRINCE EDWARD 


Tuesday night’s action by the Board of 
Supervisors of Prince Edward County pro- 
vides a challenge and a responsibility for 
Virginians who believe in maintaining segre- 
gated schools. The first order of business 
now is to see to it that the children of Prince 
Edward are not deprived of an education 
next Fall. 

While the rest of us have been sitting back 

the grandstand, lambasting the Supreme 
Court and exhorting our public officials to 
8reater effort, Prince Edward County has 

n out in the sun bearing the brunt of the 
battle. As the “test case county,” Prince 
Edward stands in the direct line of court 
decrees. The rest of us, for the time being, 
are off to one side. 

When the Supreme Court’s decree came 
down at noon on Tuesday, county officials 
Tead the opinion with quiet, deliberate care. 

nlike so many southerners, who burst into 
cries of gratification and pleasure, the Prince 
Edward people were not fooled by the sweet- 
ta They saw that this opinion, for all its 
Soft phrases, meant business; they observed 
that the High Court's decree, like a Chicka- 

Ominy-shad, looked fine on the platter—but 

ere were bones underneath. 

The board met Tuesday night, and by 
Unanimous vyote refused to appropriate op- 
oe funds for its schools next year. In- 
= ad, the board earmarked only $150,000 for 
soe Service and building maintenance. 

ack Bruce, of Farmville, a member of the 
ti a, gave the simplest possible explana- 

On: “The people of Prince Edward County,” 


he said, “ha 
can go." ve been pushed as far as they 
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Unless alternative arrangements are made 
within the next 3 months, there will be no 
educational facilities for the children of 
Prince Edward County next fall. Faced at 
last with the bitter choice of mixed schools 
or no schools, Prince Edward has chosen to 
have no schools. It must be a great satis- 
faction to Chief Justice Warren and the 
NAACP. 

As a practical matter, alternative arrange- 
ments must be made in much less than 3 
months. Last year Prince Edward employed 
41 elementary teachers and 21 secondary 
teachers in its white schools. The county’s 
1,100 white elementary pupils and 425 white 
high-school students presumably will require 
about the same teaching staff next fall if 
their education is to continue without in- 
terruption. If the faculty is not to be lost 
for lack of contracts, prompt assurance must 
be given the teachers that their salaries will 
be forthcoming from some source. 

From what source? 

Make no mistake, we are out of the realm 
of abstract law in this fight for segregation 
now. We are down to practical facts. It 
will cost approximately $325,000 to continue 
the same level of education for Prince Ed- 
ward’s white children next fall. This in- 
cludes roughly $140,000 for salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers, $85,000 for salaries of sec- 
ondary teachers, $35,000 for operation of 
buses, and perhaps $65,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses of administration, maintenance and 
operation of buildings, and the like. 

If schools are not to be operated by public 
authority, arrangements must be made for 
private structures to house the pupils. 
Whether the county would have authority 
to sell its present school buildings, lock, 
stock, and barrel, is a legal question now un- 
resolved. Whether the county would want to 
sell the buildings is a question the county 
must ponder carefully. But it is time now 
to think upon these things. 

Raising the money should not prove over- 
whelmingly difficult. At present, the county 
collects some $335,000 annually in local taxes. 
Of this amount, 85 percent (or approximately 
$285,000) is paid by white persons, 15 per- 
cent (or roughly $50,000) by Negroes. For 
the record, it may be noted that Prince Ed- 
ward’s population of 15,400 is 55 percent 
white, 45 percent Negro; its school enroll- 
ment this year is precisely the reverse of 
this—45 percent white, 55 percent Negro. 

Presumably, the bulk of the money needed 
to continue education of Prince Edward's 
children could be expected to come from 
Princ~ Edward people themselves, provided 
they were relieved in-some fashion of the 
greater part of local taxes now demanded of 
them. The balance, we are confident, would 
be subscribed overnight by friends of Prince 
Edward who admire the county’s resolute 
stand. 

At the moment, no such fund is required. 
It may well be that events will move along 
so that Prince Edward, and all other locali- 
ties in Virginia, can continue operation of 
public schools on a segregated basis next fall. 
This is not the time for hasty action that 
might be regretted later. 

But it. assuredly is time for those of us 
who are determined to preserve segregation 
in education to begin making specific plans, 
and committing those plans to paper. And 
the highest priority in such planning must 
be given the immediate problem of Prince 
Edward County. The children of Prince Ed- 
ward—white and Negro alike, but especially 
the white children—are the victims of a 
tragedy not of their making. We have said 
all along that the education of our chil- 
dren must be preserved at any cost. The 
moment has come to compute that cost, and 
to gird ourselves for the sacrifices that must 
be made to meet it. 
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Arctic Air Service To Europe Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, the Pa- 
cific Northwest has never had direct air 
service to Europe. Last year Scandi- 
navian Airlines System inaugurated 
service to Europe from Los Angeles over 
the great circle route. Until recently no 
American flag international carrier in- 
dicated an interest in connecting the 
Pacific Northwest with the trade and 
travel centers of the European continent. 

However, I am pleased to learn that 
Pan American World Airways has pe- 
titioned the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to operate regular service be- 
tween Portland and London and beyond. 
This is a most encouraging development 
for the people of Oregon. 

It is quite fitting that Pan American 
which has been a pioneer in developing 
international air travel under the Amer- 
ican fiag, should be the carrier seeking 
this route. Competition breeds good 
service in air travel and certainly the 
fact that the Scandinavian line is al- 
ready operating from the west coast to 
Europe via the polar route will mean 
that Pan American will have to provide 
as good or better service to compete 
successfully with this excellent Euro- 
pean carrier. Ñ 

It is my hope that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board will take prompt and affirma- 
tive action on the Pan American appli- 
cation. This is an opinion shared by 
many of my colleagues from cities and 
areas which will be served by Pan Amer- 
ican on this new route. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I include in the REC- 
ORD an editorial from the Oregon Jour- 
nal of May 26, which outlines graph- 
ically the details of Pan American's ap- 
plication to fly from the west coast to 
Europe: 

ARCTIC Am SERVICE TO EUROPE NEEDED 

Portland has more than passing interest in 
the recent application of Pan American World 
Airways for permission to fly from West Coast 
cities over the polar route to western and 
northern Europe. 

Pan-Am is asking certification of such a 
service from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, and Seattle to London and other 
cities by a route approximating the great 
circle course. It already has permanent cer- 
tification for conventional trans-Atlantic 
service to Britain and is the only United 
States line serving Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Helsinki, 
Stockholm, Oslo, and Keflavik, Iceland. 

Aside from the fact that such service 
would be a marked improvement over exist- 
ing air transport services from the Pacific 
coast to Europe (via New York, via Chicago 
or Detroit, via Los Angeles or via Vancouver, 
B. C., and over the pole), there also is an- 
other factor: Provision of United States serv- 
ice over the pole in competition with foreign 
operations. 

Pan American seeks to provide competitive 
United States service from the Pacific coast 
to Europe over a polar route now exclusively 
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in the hands of foreign flag carriers. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines presently operates such an 
Arctic service between Los Angeles and Scan- 
dinavia. A bilateral agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom per- 
mits a British airline to operate between 
London and San Francisco and beyond. And 
a Canadian airline shortly will start service 
from Vancouver, B. C., to Amsterdam over 
the polar route. 

Where does that leave United States air- 
lines—except out of the running? 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the CAB 
will give prompt and sympathetic attention 
to Pan-Am’s polar flight request. West coast 
cities, including Portland, are entitled to 
this better domestic airline service to Europe 
by the shortest route. And the Nation has 
a stake in maintaining its prestige in a 
highly competitive air transport race around 
the world. 


Genuineness of Peiping’s Gestures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting editorial 
from the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., Saturday, June 4, 1955: 

GRATITUDE WITH CAUTION 


It is characteristic of Communists that 
they often seek credit for undoing something 
that they never should have done in the first 
place. The release by the Red Chinese of 
four illegally held American fliers is such 
a case. 

We are all grateful that these men are now 
free and reunited with their families. But 
we as a nation cannot make a deep bow of 
gratitude to Red China. For the Commu- 
nists owed us these men, as they owe us 11 
other fliers and a sizable number of civilian 
prisoners as well. ; 

The return of the four, indeed the return 
of all, will not wipe out the crime. In the 
matter of the four released men the Chinese 
did not in fact acknowledge that they had 
been guilty of the slightest injustice. 

They tried the four—not previously 
charged with any specific crime—and or- 
dered them deported for having violated 
Chinese territory. All had been downed, of 
course, during the Korean war, and as pris- 
oners should have been released in 1953 un- 
der terms of the Korean armistice. 

Eleven other fliers are held as convicted 
Spies, and it may not be so easy for the 
Reds to find a face-saving formula for their 
release. 

But if they do release them, then the 
United States might well consider whether 
these moves reflect a new desire on Peiping’s 
part to follow a path toward an easing of 
tensions in the Far East. If we should de- 
cide they do, then we might conclude that 
favorable conditions exist for negotiations 
with the Chinese. 

Nevertheless, we would have to make it 
plain that we were not agreeing to talk in 
payment for the release of wrongfully im- 
prisoned Americans. We cannot strike bar- 
gains which credit the Communists for un- 
doing unjust acts. 

So long as that is thoroughly clear, the 
American Government cannot lose by sitting 
down at the council table to test the genu- 
ineness of Peiping’s gestures toward a more 
relaxed Far Eastern situation. 
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As for the immediate achievement of the 
four fliers’ release, America must extent first 
thanks to the long-patient efforts of U. N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. Ever 
Since the U. N. resolved to act in the fliers’ 
behalf, Hammarskjold has worked tirelessly 
toward this goal. 

Krishna Menon, India’s U. N. delegate, has 
publicly assumed full credit for the release. 
He has only recently returned from a Peip- 
ing mission whose aims included freedom 
for the fliers, and he may indeed have played 
a significant role in the Red move. But this 
country will not forget the long-range nego- 
tiations of Hammarskjold. In all fairness we 
must credit him, as the fliers themselves do, 
with laying the real foundation for this 
heartening event. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include the following de- 
bate on the question of Federal aid for 
school construction, the affirmative side 
taken by Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the negative by Dr. 
Burges Johnson, teacher and author. 


The articles follow: 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION?—YES. NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT MUST SHARE—SAYS EDGAR 
FULLER 
(The executive secretary of the Council 

of Chief State School Officers, Dr. Fuller is 

the former commissioner of education for 

State of New Hampshire.) 


Since President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union message for 1955, the policy of both 
major political parties has been that the 
Federal Government should assist in paying 
for new public elementary and secondary 
schools. This national policy recognizes 
that preservation and improvement of our 
system of society makes it necessary to uti- 
lize all our human resources, and that edu- 
cation has a great role in preparing the 
people of the United States of America to 
solve the complex problems of our time. 

We shall deal briefly with four aspects of 
the problem: (1) the need for school con- 
struction; (2) how this need can be met 
under modern conditions of public finance 
in local, State, and Federal Governments; 
(3) how proposed legislation preserves 
State and local control of education; (4) 
types of legislation now before Congress. 

1. Need: The United States birthrate now 
exceeds 4 million a year. Cumulative an- 
nual increases in school enrollment are now 
approaching 1% million. The public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools enrolled 
25,111,427 in the school year 1949-50; 29,183,- 
000 in 1953-54; this year the United States 
Office of Education estimates 30,663,000. 
The increase each year of children already 
born will bring the total to an estimated 
37,363,000 by 1959-60. This astounding 
change can be related to the content of this 
article by realizing that there was an actual 
decline of public-school pupils from 25,976,- 
728 in 1930-31 to 25,111,427 in 1949-50. Now 
there will be an accelerating increase of 49 
percent from 1949 to 1959. 

For the foreseeable future, increases in en- 
rollment will require 50,000 new instructional 
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rooms each year. Then add the accumu- 
lated deficit of 312,000 classrooms reported by 
the National Survey of School Facilities as 
of September 1952, a deficit due to economic 
depressions and wars reaching back to 1930. 
Add another conservative estimate of 10,000 
schoolrooms annually made necessary by 
shifting of population, by consolidation of at- 
tendance units and school districts, and by 
extension of educational programs to meet 
the current needs. The conclusion is ines- 
capable that, if we of the United States in- 
tend to provide suitable school facilities for 
the children already born, we must increase 
the present record-breaking building rate of 
60,000 instructional rooms to at least 100,000 
each year. 

The National Survey has recently reported 
the second phase of school-plant studies 
made by the departments of education of 34 
States and 3 Territories. This phase of the 
survey forecasts what the department of ed- 
ucation in these States and Territories regard 
as the need for school construction up to 
September 1959. Extending these estimates 
to all States, the requirement for the 1954-59 
period is 476,000 instructional] rooms. 

About 60,000 of these rooms were con- 
structed during the past year, leaving 
416,000 for the remaining 4 years prior to 
September 1959. This indicates needed con- 
struction at the rate of 104,000 rooms a year 
to catch up with the need by 1959. Assum- 
ing continuance of the present peak con- 
struction rate, there will be a remaining 
deficit of 176,000 classrooms in September 
1959. We need about $6 billion to supple- 
ment the anticipated $8 billion State and 
local construction program during the next 4 
years. I believe that $3 billion of Federal 
funds would attract on a matching basis an 
additional $3 billion of State and local funds 
that would not otherwise be available for 
school construction, 

2. Local-State-Federal sharing of costs: It 
is safe to assume that the American people 
do not desire to deny a defensible minimum 
education to millions of children. Neither 
do they want to starve thousands of units of 
their great system of public education into 
mediocrity. The local-State-Federal sharing 
of costs necessary to prevent such neglect of 
the national welfare and security must be 
achieved. 

The Federal Government must join the 
State-local team for obvious reasons. A few 
years ago the States and localities collected 
75 percent of all taxes; now the Federal 
Government has reduced the State-local 
share below 25 percent. As the national 
income has increased 300 percent since 1939, 
local property taxes have increased com- 
paratively little. The local property tax is 
inadequate for raising the funds necessary 
for the schools because it no longer closely 
reflects the national income. 

During the 1930-50 period, the dilemma of 
public-school support was met by increasing 
the States’ share approximately 1 percent 
each year; now the averages for the country 
are about 55 percent local, 42 percent State, 
and 3 percent Federal. The increases in 
State aid during the 1930-50 period supple- 
mented local property taxes enough to keep 
schools running only because the number of 
pupils decreased during those years. Now 
State aid is more difficult to get, and property 
taxes cannot educate 49 percent more chil- 
dren in a decade, not to mention the huge 
capital expenses necessary to build the re- 
quired new schools. 

One little understood aspect of the cur- 
rent situation is the way even those State 
and local funds which the schools might 
otherwise have are skimmed off by matching 
funds offered in huge amounts by the Fed- 
eral Government for public assistance, 
health, and rehabilitation services, hospital 
and highway construction, and other serv- 
ices. These Federal matching funds tap the 
national income through the Federal in- 
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Come tax and drain off State and local funds 
to match them. The schools lose both 
Wways—first, because they receive no Federal 
funds; secondly, because State and local 
funds the schools would otherwise receive 
must be used to match Federal funds for 
other services. 


Let us illustrate how this Federal discrim- 
ination- against education works, Let us 
think of a local government unit of low 
economic capacity in which public services 
of all kinds are needed. Suppose this gov- 
€rnmental unit were able to float $500,000 
worth of bonds for capital improvements of 
One kind or another and that hospitals, 
roads, and schools are competing for the 
funds. Undér the present Federal laws, the 
Choices are a 114-million-dollar hospital, 
1 million dollars’ worth of roads, or a $500,000 
School. This is because the Federal Govern- 
ment will match the hospital funds 2 to 1, 
the highway funds on a 50-50 basis, and the 
School funds not at all. Needing all these 
facilities, the Federal incentives against the 
use of limited State or local funds for con- 
Struction of schools are strong indeed. 

But even this is not the worst feature of 
the Federal discrimination against education 
in favor of highways and other services. In 
Case of economic depression, Federal funds 
Would preserve matched funds and the 
Schools would be the first to be cut. They 
must be placed in a position of equality with 
Other public services so that they can com- 
Pete equally for State and local funds with- 
out. both direct and indirect discrimination 
against them by Federal matching funds 
favoring their competitors. 

8. Federal control of education: Along 
With the issue of public funds for private 
‘Schools, the fear of Federal control of educa- 
tion has accounted for the defeat of so-called 
“Federal aid” for many years. These objec- 
tions to the Federal-aid bills were widely 
regarded as plausible because the proposed 
Federal funds would be available for current 
and recurring expenses of education, such as 
teacher salaries, school supplies, and pupil 
transportation. School-construction bills 
now before the Congress would not suffer 
these handicaps; the Federal funds would 
necessarily be for public schools only, and 
no Federal influence could touch the educa- 
tional programs later to be conducted in the 
School plants constructed. 

Let us be doubly certain on the Federal- 
Control issue. Under the current proposals, 
Federal school-construction funds would go 
to the States for administration by the 
States. Standards and procedures for con- 
struction would be as at present in State 
and local hands. Local communities in 
the States would cooperate with the States 
On school construction as they do now, the 
Change being merely that Federal funds 
Would supplement State and local funds to 
Make more school construction possible. No 
Federal official would go below the State level 
under the legislation favored by the lead- 
ing educators, educational associations, and 
Citizens’ organizations. All fiscal reporting 
to the Federal Government would be done 
by the States. 


Once a building were completed, the local 
district would be free to conduct its edu- 
Cational program under exactly the same 
Conditions as at present. Whatever may 

ve been believed about proposals of the 
Past for general Federal aid, there is no pos- 
ibility of Federal controls over the local 
Programs of instruction under the widely 
Supported construction-aid bills now before 

e Congress. 

4. Concrete proposals. There are two ba- 
Bic of Federal school-construction leg- 
islation pending in Congress. The type ap- 
Proved by experts in educational finance, 
education associations, and most citizens’ 
Broups is represented by the biparti- 
šan Kearns-Bailey-Humphrey-Ives proposal. 
These and similar bills would authorize 
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Federal funds for the States according tó 
the number of children 5 to 17 years of age. 
The State educational agencies would allo- 
cate the funds to local school districts ac- 
cording to their relative needs, fiscal abili- 
ties, and past and present efforts to con- 
struct schools for themselves. The priori- 
ties among school districts defined by each 
State would make certain that the Federal 
funds are allocated for school construction 
that would not otherwise occur. School dis- 
tricts fully competent to construct their own 
schools would not be eligible for Federal 
funds. 

Under this type of legislation the States 
would account to the Federal Government 
for the Federal funds.. School-building 
standards would be left to the States and 
localities. There could be no Federal con- 
trol over the buildings, much less any Fed- 
eral control of educational programs con- 
ducted in the buildings after they have 
been completed. This bipartisan legislation 
has been considered repeatedly in congres- 
sional hearings for 4 or 5 years. The bill 
sponsared by Senator LISTER HILL and several 
other Sentors differs only in minor details. 

The second type of proposal was intro- 
duced by Senator SMITH and Representative 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Of New Jersey, purportedly 
to implement the President’s special mes- 
sage on education. It was hastily contrived 
and introduced substantially without con- 
sultation with educators knowledgeable in 
Federal-State administration of educational 
finance. Most informed educators and citi- 
zens are of the opinion that these bills would 
not achieve the plain intention of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on February 8, 
1955. 

Educators are bipartisan in their political 
viewpoints. They believe that the biparti- 
san Kearns-Bailey-Humphrey-Ives bill is 
best. At the same time, however, they sin- 
cerely wish to extend their bipartisanship in 
reference to the supporters of the admin- 
istration’s bill. It may be possible for the 
Congress to salvage something from 2 of the 
bill’s 4 sections. Its major provisions, how- 
ever, have gained almost no educational 
support atall. It is believed that they would 
impose or lead to higher financing costs, ex- 
cessive Federal and State red tape, delays 
caused by necessary special sessions of State 
legislatures in all States and court tests on 
constitutionality, almost no Federal financial 
aid, and too much Federal discretion reach- 
ing down to the local school district. 

There is also a general feeling that the 
administration is not on solid moral ground 
in requiring the States to enact special laws 
which are obviously devices to evade State 
constitutional and legal debt limits. No 
chief State school officer or experienced ad- 
ministrator in educational finance has been 
found who is willing to support those fea- 
tures of the administration’s bill which 
would prescribe, as a condition for participa- 
tion in the Federal program, a special State 
agency in every State of a type that can be 
defended for a few States as emergency 
measures, but which would be objectionable 
in a majority of the States. 

The administration’s proposal fundamen- 
tally agrees with the adamant opponents of 
Federal funds for school construction in 
their desire to keep educational costs fixed 
on local real estate, with some aid from the 
States. Federal funds provided would be 
picayune and the increased financial burdens 
of education in the next decade would be 
placed where they cannot be borne. The 
schools do not need such devious and ques- 
tionable credit devices. They need funds 
from the same tax sources that supply bil- 
lions each year to construct highways and 
hospitals and to pay for social security and 
public assistance. We need to recognize 
what Walter Lippmann has pointed out— 
that the Nation is spending only one-third 
as much now for education in comparison 
with other public services as it did in 1900. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION?—No; SCHOOLS 
ARE LOCAL BUSINESS—Says BURGESS JOHN- 
SON 


(Long a respected teacher on university 
and college faculties, Dr. Johnson is also 
famed as an author and one-time editor of 
Judge. He lives in Vermont.) 


There is a way of presenting this public- 
school problem in the simples terms. When 
our first colonist ancestors were building 
their homes in a wilderness and dragging 
stumps out of the ground to make space 
for corn and beans, schools were almost 
their first community concern. Believe it 
or not, schools in many settlements ranked 
ahead of churches in the hearts and hopes 
of the people. In early Vermont, for in- 
stance, the settlers built schools instead of 
churches until some godly citizens in Con- 
necticut were disturbed and sent mission- 
aries up there to save the Vermonters from 
perdition. 

All communities built their own schools 
and hired their own teachers for their own 
children. They knew locally just what they 
wanted and they would not have allowed 
their colonial governments to interfere in 
such intimate business. Such action would 
be flaunting democracy. 

That attitude has persisted for 300 years. 
All across the United States the local school 
district has exercised an authority as great 
as that of the town in which it lies. Its 
boundaries do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the township, but may include parts 
of adjacent towns. In the past few years 
a sensible idca has spread widely to combine 
several adjacent school districts in order to 
get rid of lonely one-room schoolhouses and 
build larger central schools, with buses to 
carry children to and from distant points. 
By such means citizens are getting more 
successfully the sort of schools they want 
for their own children and retaining con- 
trol over them and finding tax money to 
pay for them. 

What they have conceded to their several 
State governments is the task of preparing 
an available supply of well-trained teachers, 
and the setting up of minimum standards 
not only for teachers but for school build- 
ings, and in some States the selection or 
suggesting of textbooks. Often these sug- 
gestions of higher authority are enforced 
only by a sort of bribery: districts which live 
up to them may be entitled to a share in 
funds allotted by the State for public edu- 
cation. With or without such State aid, in 
communities all over the United States, edu- 
cation has been the largest item in the town 
budget, and citizens have paid it cheerfully. 

All that is an outline of conditions in 
simpler, happier days gone by. Nowadays 
what do we find? Everywhere taxes have 
increased far beyond the most extravagant 
expectations. Town streets must be lighted 
by electricity; town water must be kept 
pure, and waste and sewage disposed of; 
town roads must be constantly repaired or 
rebuilt to withstand the weight of tractors 
and trucks and a steady stream of motorcars 
coming from anywhere, and driving through 
to somewhere else. Winter snows must be 
removed and there must be some policing. - 

All individual citizens must have their 
own motorcars, their furnaces, electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines, telephone 
service, radios and television sets, and attend 
occasional lectures, concerts, and movie 
theaters. Taxes plus all these private ex- 
penses have leaped so high that citizens can- 
not afford to pay their teachers a decent 
wage, or pay the interest on bonds for new 
school construction, though they are pro- 
ducing more and more children and keeping 
them alive. 

So now a cry arises from every corner of 
the land, “Let Uncle Sam do it.” Forget 
3 centuries of insistence that schools should 
be the business of the communities which 
built them and which chose their teachers 
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and bred their pupils; and instead put all 
public schooling under the direction of 
Washington, D. C. What if our National 
Government does go just so much further 
into the red? We citizens would not feel 
individually the weight of a bigger national 
debt, as much as we would feel a bigger local 
school tax. 

But there is no sense in denying that Gov- 
ernment subsidizing of our public schools 
would mean eventual Government. control 
over them. Government cannot pay for 
our schools without classifying them and 
standardizing them and then requiring them 
to stay within their classifications. The 
men and women higher-ups who would di- 
rect all this must be politically appointed. 
Congressional committees must inquire 
whether school superintendents should be 
permitted to express private opinions and 
why Boston schools got more Government 
money per pupil last year than the Talla- 
hassee schools. If the answer is that Boston 
needed more per pupil because of a lower 
average I. Q. which had to be corrected, 
think of the havoc that would raise. 

There are, of course, a variety of Federal- 
aid proposals now under study. Two of 
these plans provide that Federal funds 
should be used only for the building of more 
schoolrooms. Some educators want. this 
money given to State governments whether 
the State needs such additional funds or 
not. It would be apportioned according to 
the number of school children, so much a 
head. The State would then hand out the 
cash only to the needy communities within 
its borders. And what is a “needy” com- 
munity? The moment the Federal Govern- 
ment. officially definies the term, controls 
have started. Has it been a spendthrift dis- 
trict, or has it suffered from “acts of God”? 
Has it public funds to spare? Can you ima- 
gine any town admitting that fact? 

Even if the Federal Government should 
lend funds directly to the States, letting 
the States administer them without any na- 
tional control, we would still have bought 
a peck of trouble. Then local educators, 
looking around their crowded classrooms, 
would not ask themselves, “How much do 
we really need?” Instead, they would won- 
der, “How much can we hope to get?” The 
questions are as different as independence 
and dependence. 

Of course, we have a precedent.. In 1862 
President Lincoln signed the Morrill act; 
each State received a large sum of money 
acquired by the sale of public lands, to be 
used for education—higher education. The 
history of our resulting land-grant colleges 
gives some idea of how quickly politics can 
be mixed with education. College presi- 
dencies became political plums, and there is 
at least one instance of the removal of an 
entire Republican faculty to be replaced 
by a Democratic one, or vice versa. 

Undeniably the land-grant colleges have 
distinguished themselves in many ways, but 
no research has ever determined the reverse 
of that picture. Political pressure went into 
action as soon as the first one was founded, 
to determine where they should be located. 
Too many were planted not where the need 
for a new college was greatest, but where 
political pull was strongest, many of them 
within a few miles of some worthy but 
struggling small college which was at once 
blighted by Government-supported compe- 
tition. Centralized authority over public 
schools at the State level has revealed many 
weaknesses; at the national level it would be 
worse. When politics is introduced into the 
management of education at any level, we 
have at once a rot spot in a sound apple. 

I have mentioned the fact that one of the 
powers now granted to the State by local 
school boards is the choosing of textbooks for 
use in all the State's public schools. Any 
benefit to village schools resulting from this 
has been counterbalanced by automatic in- 
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struction by teachers who have lost the tools 
of their own choice, and even by bribery 
and corruption in State “adoptions.” 

I recall a conversation with the distin- 
guished woman superintendent of schools 
in a large Western United States city. “Soon 
after I accepted this position,” she said, “I 
realized that I must either yield to many 
political pressures or resign. After a good 
deal of battling with my conscience I decided 
to compromise. I found that the political 
higher-ups were greatly interested in adult 
education. It appealed to voters and it called 
for large apprepriations. But from what I 
had seen, it didn’t amount to much. Sol 
managed to make it clear that I would throw 
adult education to the wolves if I could have 
undisputed authority over the schooling of 
the city’s children. I must admit they have 
played fair with me: not even any pressure 
to appoint some teacher. I think our schools 
here are as good as any in the land; but as 
for our adult education, it’s a racket.” Poli- 
tics watches for a chance to creep in at any 
level; but the higher the level, the greater 
are its rewards. 

President Eisenhower is eager to have the 
Government do something at once for public 
education; and everyone who recognizes his 
warmheartedness and his eagerness to bring 
about social betterment is not at all sur- 
prised. This is closely akin to his other 
appeal that the voting age should be lowered 
to 18. His affection and admiration for the 
millions of boys in his armies convinced him 
that since they were ready to give their lives 
for their country, they are therefore fitted 
to share in making the Nation's greatest 
decisions. But there are at least as strong 
arguments in favor of setting the age at 24, 
and requiring an intelligence test for all 
voters of any age. 

Advocates of Government subsidy point 
out that school problems are no longer local 
but national. Metropolitan schools are be- 
ing overcrowded by migrant children from 
rural poverty-stricken areas. They bid us 
remember that of all the children in their 
teens. living on farms in 1920, 40 percent had 
moved to cities within 10 years. But if our 
large cities are not eager to grow still larger, 
then let them say so; instead they are in- 
clined to vie with one another as to size, and 
brag about their astonishing growth in the 
past few decades. If, as seems to be the case, 
they are gainers financially by reason of in- 
creased population, let them pay for that 
gain by building adequate schools. The 
problem continues to be a local one. 

A basic question is whether States and 
even local districts have exhausted all op- 
portunities to raise sufficient money to edu- 
cate their own children. The reliable New 
York Times on February 25, 1955, published 
an interesting commentary on this point. 
According to the Times, a commission in- 
cluding such highly regarded educators as 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion, of Salt Lake City, and 
the Federal Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel H. Brownell, had made a confiden- 
tial study of the problem. They were un- 
able to find a State which cannot afford to 
make more money available for schools. 

Neglected and badly administered schools 
aren’t necessarily the best ones to reward 
with cash. Neither are the school systems 
with bad credit. One of the current aid pro- 
posals would have the Federal Government 
buy the bonds of local school authorities—or 
at least those bonds that would be hard to 
sell in the regular bond market. No one can 
tell how that program would work in prac- 
tice. But is it sensible to make easy loans 
to any organization with a doubtful credit 
rating? Aren't we tempting people to borrow 
more than they can repay? If they 
default, aren't we inviting a Federal receiver- 
ship—with all the controls all receivers must 
impose? 

The farther away we get from the sound 
of the school bell, and the individual family 
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checkbook, the less personal our education 
system will become. And education is an 
individual and highly personal experience. 
It is a child and a teacher, and a wisely 
supervised school playground. Fundamen- 
tally it is nothing more than that. 

One answer to all this argument sounds 
fantastic, but it is at least sound in theory. 
If schools all over the country are too few 
and too badly equipped because their dis- 
tricts cannot afford to put any more money 
into the education of the children within 
their boundaries, then by all means let 
Uncle Sam come to their aid—but not by 
purchasing any right to school supervision 
or control. Let him instead assume the 
cost. of other town utilities which are less 
personal and more nearly his business, such 
as roads and town lighting and town po- 
licing. All roads and lights and police are 
of benefit to thousands of citizens of other 
communities who drive through the district. 
But note this limitation: All such Federal 
or State aid for roads and lights and high- 
way policing would be withheld from any 
community of whatever size which did not 
immediately add an equal amount to its 
school budget, to raise teaching salaries or 
improve classrooms, or both. 

The law would define the school budget as 
the average annual amount spent by each 
district during the past 5 years, including 
repairs. 

By such a roundabout device our towns 
would be assured of decent: roads, adequate 
lighting and policing, and an increased ex- 
penditure for their schools, without any sur- 
render of local authority over the children's 
schooling. Uncle Sam, on the other hand, 
would find himself facing less trouble and 
expense than if he undertook responsibility 
for the Nation’s schools, as would surely 
happen if he subsidized them. He would 
benefit by improved commercial traffic over 
rural roads, by reduction in highway acci- 
dents, and by keeping several hundred thou- 
sand schoolteachers out of his hair. 

There is of course another sane alterna- 
tive. Extend the practice of centralized 
schools wherever ‘some district is seriously 
below par, as widely as possible by lending 
these enlarged school districts money at the 
lowest possible rates. At the same time em- 
power such enlarged school districts to seize, 
impound, and offer at public sale any tele- 
vision set or any motorcar not essential for 
the transaction of business, or any other non- 
essential luxury from any citizen delinquent 
in the payment of his school tax. 


Dirty Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passage today of H. R. 3333 should be 
an important step forward in the con- 
tinuing war against the dirty business 
of selling obscene books and literature. 
There has been a serious loophole in the 
law which has permitted this filth to be 
distributed by private automobiles and 
by trucks. That could no longer be done 
under this legislation. It is my hope 
that this bill will promptly become law. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Lockport 
(N. Y.) Union Sun and Journal: 
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DIRTY EUSINESS 


The Post Office Department reports more 
Cases charging obscene mailings, which may 
ke a sign of good enforcement but also shows 
how this dirty business of selling pornogra- 
Phy continues. 

Representative KEATING, Republican, New 
York, told a House Judiciary Subcommittee 
that even though the United States Criminal 
Code bars this. disgusting material from the 
Mails and railroads and common carriers, it 
evades the law. The business is so big it uses 
Motorcars, planes, and helicopters, KEATING 
asserted. 

The Rochester Congressman wants a na- 
tional law to say any person possessing two 
or more copies of obscene or crime-inciting 
Matter should be “presumed” to have them 
for sale, and hence be open to prosecution. 

Censorship is not a remedy. There is law 
Now against these objectionable pictures, 
Movies, records, and “comics.” Present State 
and Federal laws may be strengthened; the 
Keating proposal looks good. But to stop 
the growing problem of commercial exploita- 
tion of obscenity there must be general pub- 
lic insistence upon prosecutions. 

People must realize, as the Congressman 
Pointed out, that this stuff is “linked with 
Such related problems as juvenile delin- 
quency, the rise in the crime rate, teen-age 
discontent and rebellion and even certain 
trends in the field of mental illness.” The 
dirty business must be stopped. 


The Foreign-Aid Program—1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely editorial, 
appearing in the June 7, 1955 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, containing very 
pertinent comments upon the Hoover 
Commission recommendations relative to 
Pending legislation for our continuing 
foreign-aid program. The article fol- 
OWS: 

By No OTHER MEANS 


The Hoover Commission has added up the 

es and the dollars that went into foreign 

aid in the past 10 years and finds the total 
to be in the neighborhood of $50 billion. 

The Commission found also that $360 
Million a year can be saved by a reorganiza- 
tion of the foreign-aid programs. It took 
SOme time and much trouble for the Com- 
Mission to dig out all the facts about spend- 

& Overseas; the task force that worked on 
the problem learned that 34 different Gov- 
ernment agencies were in the business of 

anding out money to foreign countries. 

That much of this aid has been wasted and 
Much of it has been unnecessary is not a 
Startling discovery; what is startling is the 
enormity of the waste and the agility of the 
SPenders to find unique projects. One ex- 
ample the Commission mentioned was aid 

the Netherlands for “social psychology 
and human relations practice.” Not food 
nor clothing, nor dollars to repair the dikes, 
ut money to study behaviorism. 

The Hoover Commission doesn’t believe 
that all foreign aid should be ended forth- 
With; but it does believe that it should be 
€xpended with the primary purpose of 
Br usthening the security of the United 

tates. It is a fair question to ask whether 

Purpose is pursued in the granting 


ol point 4 aid to 55 countries and overseas 
Tritories, 
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Is aid to that many nations really neces- 
sary to the security of the United States? 
Of course not; for if our security is depend- 
ent upon that many countries we have no 
security at all. And if it were not so serious 
a matter it might be amusing to have some 
of the aid experts name off these 55 coun- 
tries without reference to their geographies. 

Elimination of duplicate staffs and services 
and the granting of aid only where it is 
actually a need or obviously in the interests 
of the United States would save large sums 
of money annually even if foreign grants 
are continued, the Commission finds. 

The task force also found that there will 
be an unexpended balance of almost $8 
billion in foreign aid appropriations left 
in the spending till when the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration goes out of business 
on June 30. The budget for fiscal 1956 
includes an additional $3.4 billion. The 
Commission suggested that Congress—before 
it passes the foreign aid bill now before it— 
should see how much of the unexpended 
funds are not yet committed by contract and 
reduce the requested appropriation by that 
much. 

It need hardly be necessary to say that of 
course that should be done; but the Con- 
gress ought to go much further than just to 
try to recapture for the Treasury and the 
taxpayers the uncommitted balance. The 
Congress should look to an end to foreign 
economic aid altogether. 

Eight of the twelve members of the 
Hoover Commision ‘said as much in a state- 
ment that accompanied the report on foreign 
aid. “Surely, after 10 years, the time has 
come to apply some brakes to this overseas 
spending program. We believe the Commis- 
sion should recommend substantial reduc- 
tions for this purpose. By no other means 
will the growing trend toward permanent 
foreign spending be halted.” 

The full Hoover Commission shows how 
millions can be saved by proper reorganiza- 
tion of all the aid programs. But that will 
not halt the philosophy that funnels tax- 
payers’ money overseas. A majority of the 
Commission shows how billions can be saved. 
And they show also the only way the phil- 
osophy can be halted. Indeed, it cannot be 
stopped by other means than stopping it. 


Under Treaty Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman at Boise, Idaho, June 1, 1955: 

UNDER TREATY LAW 


Debate on the still pending bill to 
strengthen the Nation’s military Reserve 
forces brought to the attention of Congress 
for a moment a provision of treaty law under 
which American citizens in service overseas 
are deprived of their constitutional rights. 

Congressman Frank T. Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio; cited instances of this operation of 
treaty law. He referred to the case of 
Private Keefe, who was sentenced to 5 years 
of solitary confinement by a French court 
for joyriding, and of another young Ameri- 
can soldier who commandeered a taxicab in 
a Japanese town one night and was sen- 
tenced by a Japanese judge to 3 years at hard 
labor although he had paid the cab driver 
1,400 yen which the oriental jehu claimed 
had been stolen from him, 7 
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Under terms of this treaty law, the Con- 
gressman said, 40 foreign countries have 
gained the power of life and death over tens 
of thousands of American men and boys. 


‘He was informed, he said, by the Defense 


Department, that as of last February 10, 
there were 58 Americans serving sentences 
ranging up to 15 years for various alleged 
infractions of the laws of the nations in - 
which they were stationed. 

This state of affairs has come about, he 
said, as a result of United States departure 
from established precedent when it en- 
tered into the status of forces agreement 
with the NATO nations, in amendments to 
the Japanese security treaty and in’ other 
treaties and executive agreements entered 
into since World War I. 

Under these agreements, members of 
American Armed Forces charged with viola- 
tion of the law of the country in which they 
are stationed are turned over to the police 
authorities and the courts of that country 
for trial. They are not guaranteed the right 
to have a public trial. There is no guaranty 
against cruel or unusual punishment before 
or after trial. There is no prohibition 
against demand for excessive bail. In many 
countries there is no presumption of inno- 
cence. There is no guaranty of right to trial 
by jury and of course no possibility of trial 
by a jury of one’s fellow citizens. The Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot exercise 
his right to pardon. 

The Ohio Congressman urged his amend- 
ment to prohibit the assignment of drafted 
men to duty “at any installation located in 
a foreign country with which (at such time) 
the United States has in effect a treaty or 
international agreement containing provi- 
sions permitting such country to exercise 


‘in any way jurisdiction over American per- 


sonnel stationed within its boundaries.” It 
would restrict the assignment of American 
draftees to one country—Spain. 

The House approved the amendment by 
recorded vote of 174 to 56, although Con- 
gressman OvERTON Brooks, Democrat of 
Louisiana, committee chairman, who spoke 
in its favor, commented that “it would be 
an idle gesture on our part to adopt the 
amendment” because “the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not have control of the 
treaty-making power.” 

The House vote nevertheless has served 
impressive notice that it is not in favor of 
treaties of this kind. 


Pilot Is Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a well-deserved 
editorial which appeared in the Revere 
Journal, Revere, Mass., under date of 
June 2, 1955: 

PILOT Is HONORED 


Top press honors for the Pilot, official 
organ of the Boston archdiocese, and the 
oldest Catholic publication in the United 
States, Were won last week at the annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Press Association, 
As a result, the Pilot now shares the title of 
“Catholic Newspaper of Distinction” for 1954 
with publications in California and Ohio. 

Winning a sheaf of new honors by the 
Pilot is of interest to all Catholics in the 
archdiocese and is of special interest in 
Revere because Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor 
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of the publication, resides at the Immaculate 
Conception parish rectory in this city and is 
well known to parishioners and residents 
outside the parish. 

The Pilot was also cited in all other award 
divisions judged at the 45th annual conven- 
tion, held at Buffalo, N. Y. Joseph A. Ryan 
of Brookline, former member of the staff, was 
awarded top honors for a feature story on 
the Boston eye bank. 

The newspaper was cited for the “Best 
Example of Teaching Doctrine,” for its week- 
ly feature, “Theology for Everyman,” and for 
its editorial entitled, “Is Wiretapping Morally 
Sound?” 

Philip Stack, photographer of the Pilot, 
won a prize for his picture showing Arch- 
bishop Cushing distributing communion to 
his favorite youngsters—the exceptional 
children at St. Colletta’s School in Hanover. 

Newspapers and individuals were chosen 
for awards from among 98 newspapers. 
Competing with the best in the Catholic 
association, the Pilot again demonstrated its 
excellence. Congratulations to Monsignor 
Lally, whose editorial leadership has again 
brought the highest honors to the Pilot, 
His success is well deserved. 


Labor and Management Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS- 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
was cheered this week by a display of 
management and labor statesmanship 
at its best—well described by the dean 
of American labor reporters, Abe Raskin, 
writing in the June 7 issue of the New 
York Times: 


THE ForD SETTLEMENT: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
FACTORS INVOLVED AND PROBABLE EFFECTS ON 
INDUSTRY 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


European unionists, reared in the Socialist 
tradition, always wonder why United States 
labor is so enthusiastic about a competitive 
economic system. Yesterday’s settlement at 
Ford should help supply the answer. 

The principal factor in Ford’s decision to 
grant supplementary unemployment benefits 
without a strike or Government intervention 
was its desire to stay out in front of Chevro- 
let in the race for mastery of the low-price 
automobile field. 

In the first quarter of this year, license 
registrations were filed on 332,401 Ford sales, 
just 593 above the Chevrolet total. If the 
car market were sluggish or if’ the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, had threatened a 
simultaneous walkout at General Motors, 
Ford would have found it easy to withstand 
the union's pressure. But the thought of 
being shut while General Motors was pro- 
ducing was more than Ford could take, and 
the union won. 


SOME PROBLEMS EMERGE 


Its victory established a pattern that is 
likely to spread through most of the Na- 
tion’s mass-production industries as rapidly 
as present contracts expire. A 

It is probable that some form of wage 
guaranty will become general this year in 
the major automobile and electrical com- 
panies. By the end of next year steel, rubber, 
aircraft, aluminum, farm equipment, and 
other basic industries should be in line. 

With victory, however, go some problems. 
Minor companies in many industries may find 
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it difficult to stay solvent if they are obliged 
to yield all the benefits the auto workers won 
from Ford. American Motors and Packard- 
Studebaker, battling to hold 5 percent of the 
market, are in this class. Even without the 
added payroll costs, American Motors is lay- 
ing of 3,400 Nash and Hudson workers as 
part of a “downward adjustment in produc- 
tion.” 

But the necessity for tempering his de- 
mands in some areas does not detract from 
the personal triumph scored by Walter P. 
Reuther in establishing the principle that 
employers have an obligation to provide pro- 
tection for jobless workers beyond the lim- 
its of State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems. 

Four months ago Mr. Reuther voluntarily 
agreed to relinquish first place in a combined 
labor movement to George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Many observers felt that the tireless redhead 
would go into eclipse with the passing of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. ` 

Now Mr. Reuther has blazed a challenging 
new trail for all labor. The introduction of 
the guaranteed-wage principle rounds out 
the structure of industry-financed social se- 
curity that began with pensions and welfare 
programs. 

It is a substantial contribution toward 
removal of the financial uncertainty that has 
always oppressed hourly rated workers. It 
puts them closer to the assured-income 
status of whitecollar employees and other 
salaried workers. e 

In achieving this goal, Mr. Reuther avoid- 
ed “the slogans of class warfare that were 
so much a part of the union’s formative two 
decades ago. He did his negotiating at the 
bargaining table, not at press conferences 
or mass rallies. 


NO WORDS TO SWALLOW 


The company was equally careful not to 
maneuver itself into “do-or-die” positions 
from which it could not extricate itself with 
honor. 

While the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce were denouncing the guaranteed 
wage as the death knell of free enterprise, 
Ford and General Motors kept silent on the 
subject. When it came time to settle, Ford 
had no incautious words to swallow. 

The performance on both sides was & 
heartening exhibition of industrial matu- 
rity. It promised to add 3 years of labor- 
management peace to the half decade of 
harmony established in the auto industry 
by the 1950 agreement between the Reuther 
union and General Motors. 

The turbulence that expressed itself in 
the early sitdown strikes and in hundreds 
of “quickie” shutdowns has yielded to a 
more cooperative relationship based on mu- 
tual respect. 

The auto manufacturers are aware that 
the union can get a solid response whenever 
it feels the need to show its muscle. The 
union knows that the major producers will 
shut their plants rather than surrender the 
basic rights of management to run the busi- 
ness efficiently. 

That kind of bilateral respect is the foun- 
dation for industrial stability. This year it 
was helped by a recognition that the Gov- 
ernment intended to keep its hands off, 
whether or not a strike ensued. 

In 1946 John L. Lewis won a pension and 
welfare fund for coal miners only after 
the Government had seized the mines. The 
contract was signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, J. A. Krug, over the violent objec- 
tions of the coal operators. 

In 1949 a Presidential factfinding panel 
wrote the opinion that paved the way for 
employer-paid pensions in the automobile 
and steel industries. And, even with that 
backing, the steelworkers had to strike for a 
month before the companies caved in. 

No such pressure was exerted on either 
side in the guaranteed annual wage talks. 


June 7 


The union and the company knew that the 
issue would have to be decided through col- 
lective bargaining or a strike. Collective 
bargaining won. 


The Electronics of the Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has appropriated $80,500,000 for 
the United States Information Agency 
which, in my opinion, is a very worthy 
expenditure when one considers the com- 
plexities of our international problems. 

I want to call your attention to an or- 
ganization known as Moral Rearmament 
which is presently not costing the tax- 
payers of this country any appropria- 
tion as such and yet is doing a fine job 
throughout many places in Europe where 
they have presented their shows and also 
in the continental United States. 

An ideological task force of Moral Re- 
arament of 163 people from 26 countries 
will fly on June 9 to Japan to be wel- 
comed by the Prime Minister Ichiro 
Hatoyama, at the beginning of a 3- 
month tour of the capitals of Asia and 
the Near East. Invitations have also 
come from President Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt, President Ramon Magsaysay of 
the Philippines, the Shah and Foreign 
Minister of Iran and Foreign Minister 
of Iraq, Prime Minister Sir John Kote- 
lawala of Ceylon, as well as Prime Min- 
ister Yui and Foreign Minister Yeh of 
Nationalist China. 

The leaders of this force will include 
such statesmen as Dr. Theodor Ober- 
laender, Minister of Refugees in the Fed- 
eral German Cabinet and personal 
representative of Chancellor Adenauer; 
John McGovern, British Labor Member 
of Parliament for 26 years; Dr. Oskar 
Leimgruber, Chancellor of the Swiss 
Federation from 1943 to 1951; Ole Bjord 
Kraft, former Danish Foreign Minister 
and Chairman of NATO in 1952 and 
1953; Diomede Catroux, former Minister 
of Air for France; Fausto Pecorari, Vice 
President of the Constituent Assembly of 
Italy; B. C. Okwu, Nigerian Member of 
Parliament; The Tolon Na, Member of 
Parliament, Chairman of the Northern 
Territories Council comprising 1,500,000 
Moslems of the Gold Coast; Chester Car- 
ter, Canadian Member of Parliament; 
Mahmoud Masmoudi, Minister of State 
for Tunisia; Claudius Petit, former Min- 
ister of Reconstruction in six French 
French cabinets; and Dr. Fadhil Jamali, 
former Prime Minister of Iraq, now 
heading the Iraq delegation to the 
United Nations, and a recent delegate 
to Bandung; and James Haworth, mem- 
ber of the national executive of the 
British Labor Party. The daughter and 
son-in-law of the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Junichi Furusawa, 
are traveling with the task force. 

On the eve of their departure, this 
distinguished group will visit Washing- 
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ton for 2 days. On June 7 and 8 there 
Will be presented at the National 
Theater the new musical drama The 
Vanishing Island which will spearpoint 
the advance of this task force on the 
world tour. Hailed by the leading 
theatrical and musical people of Holly- 
wood, many_of whom helped to produce 
it, as: “an unforgettable show” and as 
the “solution to our burning problems,” 
it is a tried and tempered weapon in the 
war of ideas. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
to the full page announcements of these 
Performances which have appeared in 
recent editions of the Washington Post, 
the Washington Star, the News, and the 
Afro-American, which I include here- 
with: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of June 4, 1955] 


On. the eve of a world mission, Moral 
Rearmament presents the Washington pre- 
miere of the new musical The Vanishing 
Island, by Peter Howard and Cecil Broad- 
hurst; music by George Fraser and Dr. Will 
Reed. 

“The Vanishing Island is a wonderful and 
Original play. The idea, the music and 
lyrics will be a revelation to every person, 
Capturing the hearts of man and nation” 
(Lauritz Melchior). 

“An unforgettable show * * * truly a 
Miracle. * * * Here is something a man can 
understand and live. The music is terrific.” 
(Ole Olsen, of Olsen and Johnson.) 

“Deeply moved by a brilliant performance. 
I heartily subscribe to every word that came 
Over the footlights.” Jesse Lasky, pioneer 
Hollywood producer.) 

“These people on the stage are living the 
Spirit of St. Francis. That is what America 
Needs today.” (Joseph Scott, Los Angeles 
attorney and prominent Catholic layman.) 

Hollywood has given of its genius to help 
Stage and produce this new musical for the 
ideological. age. 
` Lewis Allen, Hollywood director, supervised 
the staging. 

Herbert Weiskopf, director of opera, Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music, trained the 
chorus. 

Thomas Peluso, a former musical director 
of NBC supervised the orchestration of 
the music and conducted the world premiere 
Performances. : 

Nico Charisse, noted Hollywood choreo- 
€rapher; created the choreography. 

George Gibson, head of scenic department 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, planned the stage 
effects. 

The cast includes: Ivan Menzies and Elsie 
Griffin, well-known singing stars of the 
D'Olyly Carte Gilbert & Sullivan Opera; 

egan Foster, British soprano: Jane Wax, 
Hollywood radio singer; Leland Holland, the 
Singing lead of Jothan Valley which played 
©n Broadway and throughout Europe and 
Asia; Reginald Owen, of London, Broadway, 
and Hollywood, who has taken leading roles 

More than 150 films. 

Tuesday, June 7 and Wednesday, June 8, 
8:30 p. m., the National Theatre. 

“I saw the international task force under 
the leadership of Dr. Frank Buchman in 
Operation. What I saw there was the proved 
effectiveness of an ideological initiative that 
Can answer the dilemma between armed 
Conflict and a default to communism, and 
develop the ideological strategy to unite the 

est and change the Communists. It is 
Possible that the work of MRA and those 

at help it may permit us all within the 

$ n of our lifetime to live in peace.” (Rep- 

sentative Harry SHEPPARD, Democrat, of 

ornia, speaking in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, May 1955.) 

Hon Vanishing Island is not only delight- 

and captivating. It is, in the language 
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of Hollywod where I come from, stupendous 
and colossal.” (Representative E. W. Hm- 
STAND, Republican, of California, speaking 
May 30, at the World Assembly for Moral Re- 
Armament, Machinac Island, Mich.) 


ASIAN MISSION 


At the invitation of State and Govern- 
ment leaders, The Vanishing Island will go 
from Washington to Tokyo and then to 12 
nations of Asia and the Middle East. States- 
men from Asia, Africa, and Europe will fly 
with the cast of the play as part of an inter- 
natonal force of 163 from 20 nations. 

Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama of Japan, 
welcoming this mission, wrote to Dr. Frank 
Buchman, initiator of Moral Rearmament: 
“A supreme effort is called for at this time 
to create better understanding on a world 
scale. A way must be paved to enable all 
to live peacefully together, where common 
moral laws are accepted by peoples, leaders 
and nations. This is the only guarantee 
against the destructive forces science has 
developed. I extend my earnest desire for 
the continued success of Moral Re-Arm- 
ament.” 


Last December at the World Assembly 
for Moral Rearmament at the Shoreham 
Hotel I had the privilege of meeting Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman, the founder of 
Moral Rearmament. Since that time I 
have had the opportunity to observe the 
functions of MRA. I believe that the 
existence of this force at this time is a 
miracle of history and that their work 
truly represents the pinnacle of human 
achievement—bringing peoples and na- 
tions together. On Dr. Buchman’s 77th 
birthday, June 4, he made an address 
entitled “The Electronics of the Spirit’ 
wherein he said: 

Statesmanship without the electronics of 
the spirit, without guidance, and without 
change is like flying an aircraft in stormy 
weather over uncharted territory without 
choosing to use radio, maps, or compass. It 
is both unnecessary and criminal. It is 
recklessly selfish. It leads inevitably to dis- 
aster. 

With. the electronics of the spirit renais- 
sance becomes inevitable—and it can hap- 
pen fast. The electronics of the spirit holds 
the answer to the second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is an answer that works. 


At this point I include his address: 
THE ELECTRONICS OF THE SPIRIT 


I found something new in Los Angeles. 

I found it at a dinner. 

And I found itin aman. His name is Lee 
de Forrest. He is a pioneer of the new sci- 
ence of electronics, which is leading us into 
an age beyond the atom age. He says the 
time will soon come when the world will work 
a 4-day week and a 6-hour day. 

My old friend Thomas Edison came to mind 
as I listened to this pioneer. Edison gave 
the world illumination, electric light. I saw 
it happen. It opened up something new for 
the whole world. Mrs. Edison, also, flew 
out with me to California to fulfill her con- 
viction when she said, “Moral rearmament, 
like my husband’s light, must go into every 
home.” 

Now electronics is a new science. Spirit 
has been known for a long time. It’s an old 
science. But linked with electronics, it 
hitches the world to a new dimension of life 
and thought. Millions can speedily, auto- 
matically yield to this new practice, the 
electronics of the spirit. 

We can scarcely grasp what the electronics 
of the spirit means. We just faintly glimpse 
it. Think of the veritable instantaneous re- 
action whereby a thought can travel across 
America in less than one-fiftieth of a second. 
And now, with electronics, in a flash you not 
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only hear the voice but the time you speak is 
registered and you get the bill at the end of 
the month, all without any human aid. No 
words of mine can explain it. 

Then take the electronics of the spirit. It 
works with an Infinite Mind. It circles the 
globe instantly. It taps resources hitherto 
unexplored and forces hitherto unknown, 
Take the whole question of guidance—God's : 
mind and my mind. The thought that slips 
in any time, day or night, can be the thought 
of the Author of mind. We are dealing here 
with facts that no one can measure. 

A thought comes—maybe just an arresting 
tick. One responds to it. And millions can 
be the richer if it is effectively carried out. 
It may apply to someone who crosses our 
path—some friend, perhaps, who may be the 
link which can reach Cabinets, which can 
prevent nations from taking the wrong 
turning. 

It was the results of the electronics of the 
spirit to which Congressman Harry SHEP- 
PARD, dean of the California delegation to the 
United States Congress, referred when he 
said a few weeks ago, “What MRA is doing 
is the pinnacle of human achievement— 
bringing people together.” 

Take Nigeria, a nation of 33 million people, 
pivotal for the whole of Africa. A full-page 
article in the Colonial Review of the London 
Times describes how Dr. Azikiwe, Prime Min- 
ister of the eastern region, met Moral Re- 
armament in 1949 and decided to apply it 
to Nigeria. 

The Prime Minister and the leader of the 
opposition, who had fought a long libel suit 
against each other, came together on the 
opening night of an MRA play in Nigeria. 
The theater was crowded. Hundreds had to 
stand. Dozens more peered in through the 
windows and listened outside. 

The leader of the opposition came to the 
play four times. During the presentation of 
the budget, when Parliament and all the 
galleries were crowded, he crossed the floor 
of the House to great the Prime Minister, 
and paid a generous tribute to him. He said, 
“Our greatest problem, greater even than 
grinding poverty, is spiritual confusion.” 

The Prime Minister and leader of the op- 
position together gave a reception for the 
House of Parliament to meet the whole MRA 
task force. They sent out an invitation on 
gold-engraved cards. The two men chaired 
the reception like old friends. The Prime 
Minister had all the guests repeat after him 
the four standards—absolute honesty, abso- 
lute purity, absolute unsclfishness, and ab- 
solute love. The issue of unity in Nigeria is 
crucial because the bitterness is intense. 
One member of Parliament made an experi- 
ment in the electronics of the spirit between 
God's mind and his own. He said, “I have 
divided the nation, and spoken bitterly in 
public. I must change and work to unite 
the nation.” 

In South Africa, too, a force is at work 
powerful enough to unite even the bitterest 
enemies. The Eastern Provine Herald quotes 
a well-known Afrikaner, “Moral Rearma- 
ment has brought together those who were 
poles apart in the task of building a new 
South Africa. It has brought the answer to 
hatred in the country’s heart.” 

In India, the Hindusthan Standard in a 
special 10-page supplement tells how this 
electronically heart-spanning force spreads 
from continent to continent. This is the 
lith of the great Indian newspapers which 
have published special supplements on the 
work of moral rearmament. 

Its front-page headline is “Asia and 
Africa—New Era of Constructive Coopera- 
tion.” Manilal Gandhi, editor of South 
Africa's Indian Opinion and son of my old 
friend Mahatma Gandhi, whom I met on my 
first visit to India in 1915, is one of the con- 
tributors to this special supplement. 

The speaker of the Indian House of the 
People, Mr. Mavalankar, says, “Moral re- 
armament is the old, ancient way of the East. 
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It has given our old philosophy a new orien- 
tation and given it wings.” 

A leader of the opposition in the United 
Provinces Legislature, member of the state 
executive of the Praja Socialist Party, says, 
“I have learned more from MRA in 2% days 
than in 25 years of political life. One day’s 
living of the four standards is worth more 
than a 1,000 hours of lectures.” 

The electronics of the spirit certainly 
save time—and it comes out with the right 
answers. Some people spend 20 years and 
more in politics, but still do not seem to have 
all the answers fully right. 

For 20 years of politics does not always pro- 
duce a new type of man. But the electronics 
of the spirit produces new men who are ef- 
fective at the heart of nations. 

Two Australians, who had spent a lifetime 
in political opposition, and who had greatly 
suffered when their country was at war with 
Japan, went together to Tokyo. They 
brought an electronic answer which had 
freed them from bitterness and hate. One 
of them told the Japanese Prime Minister, 
“We came here to work with you to make Dr. 
Buchman’s vision ‘Japan the lighthouse of 
Asia’ a reality.” They were received by the 
Japanese Cabinet Ministers. They were wel- 
comed at a reception in the Diet. They 
spoke to the left and right wings of the 
Socialist Party. Within recent days the 
Prime Minister had a special showing of one 
of the moral rearmament plays in his official 
residence for cabinet and government leaders 
which press, radio, and television covered 
nationally. 

And Dr. Ichimada, the Japanese Finance 
Minister, said, “The spirit of MRA is perme- 
ating the life of our country. We pledge our- 
selves to fight that a fresh illumination shall 
come to Japanese political life, by making 
MRA the basis of our policy.” This repre- 
sents the fulfillment of the vision I had 
when I made the first of many unforgettable 
visits to Japan 40 years ago. 

The electronics of the spirit is available 
for everyone. It is not only necessary but 
normal for all men everywhere. The Afro- 
American, most respected national Negro 
newspaper in America, caught the joy of this 
basic answer given at the Afro-Asian con- 
ference with its bold headline, “Moral Re- 
armament urged in Bangdung.” The story 
reads, “Dr. Jamili, chairman of the Iraq dele- 
gation, speaking at the opening of the con- 
ference called for ‘moral rearmament as the 
need of the world today.’ He received a 
vigorous, sustained ovation.” The speech 
concluded, “We must work on the basis of 
moral rearmament. The world would then 
turn into one integral camp with no Eastern 
or Western camps.” 

These truths are readily perceived and 
speedily acceptable to the far-flung Moslem 
world which can be a girder of unity for all 
civilization. My ancestor, the scholar Bibli- 
ander, was the first man to make the riches 
of the Koran available for Europe when he 
translated it into German 413 years ago. To- 
day the Secretary-General of the Arab League 
says, “The Arab world hails the advent of 
Moral Rearmament as one of the most sig- 
nificant factors on the world scene.” 

Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister of 
Egypt, in a message to the Washington As- 
sembly for Moral Rearmament early this 
year said, “The problems of government 
which confront the statesmen will not be 
solved without this secret of a change of 
heart which you are giving back to the 
world. It will lift men everywhere above 
the hates and jealousies fostered by selfish 
interests and recall them to the creative in- 
spiration which comes from obedience to the 
Will of God.” 

A book called “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” which with pictures and colorful 
phrases that all can understand gives the 
secret of the change of heart of which the 
Prime Minister speaks, was translated into 
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Arabic by the Director of Information in the 
Egyptian Ministry of National Guidance. 

Plays as well as books can bring this 
electronic answer to millions. Twenty- 
seven casts are giving the moral rearmament 
plays in eight languages on every continent. 
In Hollywood, leading directors of screen and 
music, as well as actors, technicians, and 
designers, have given of their genius to help 
create a new musical, The Vanishing Island, 
which has a captivating answer that reaches 
the heart of every man. 

Ole Olsen of Olsen and Johnson says of 
this musical, “This has something a man 
can understand and live by. The music of 
this show is terrific. It is an ideological atom 
bomb that will have repercussions around 
the world.” 

We have reached a point where man must 
either solve his problems or be destroyed by 
them. Politicians in every country are þe- 
ginning to discover that the human mind, 
however able and sincere, cannot solve the 
problems created by the human passions of 
hate and greed and fear. It needs an elec- 
tronic intervention, an experience of the 
spirit. It needs the new dimension that can 
usher in a new age. This experience must 
go into every department of life in every 
land. 

How to catch this new dimension? St. 
Francis of Sales says the secret is to listen 
to the inner voice. He says that a half an 
hour a day is a basic minimum, except when 
you are exceptionally busy. Then a full 
hour is necessary. 

An Italian priest declares that writing 
down the thoughts which come from the 
mind of God to the mind of man is advisable. 
He says, “What you do not write down, you 
will forget. So you might as well never have 
thought it.” He adds that we reach the 
presence of God when and only when our 
wills are touched and crossed. 

The electronics of the spirit, so simple, 
so natural, and so fundamental. Herein lies 
the key to a new age. 

Statesmanship without the electronics of 
the spirit, without guidance, and without 
change, is like flying an aircraft in stormy 
weather over uncharted territory without 
choosing to use radio, maps, or compass. It 
is both unnecessary and criminal. It is 
recklessly selfish, It leads inevitably to 
disaster. 

With the electronics of the spirit, renais- 
sance becomes inevitable—and it can hap- 
pen fast. The statesman, the businessman, 
the labor leader, the workers, the housewife, 
the family—all have their part to play. 
Guided by God, all men build unity and 
answer the frustrations and divisions of our 
times. The electronics of the spirit holds 
the answer to the second half of the 20th 
century. 

It is an answer that works. 


Citizenship Day 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower has issued a proclamation 
calling upon all citizens to recognize Sep- 
tember 17, the anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution, as Citizenship Day. 

Under joint resolution adopted in 1952, 
the Congress has set aside this day as 
one of recognition of all citizens who 
have come of age and all who have been 
naturalized within the year preceding. 


June 7 


I join the President in urging suitable 
recognition of our new citizens and of 
the anniversary of the Constitution. 

I feel, however, that the anniversary of 
our American Constitution, one of the 
greatest written documents of all times, 
deserves greater recognition than is pro- 
vided under the resolution and the proc- 
lamation of the President. I feel that it 
should be a legal holiday devoted to the 
Constitution. For this purpose, I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 95, 
which: is now waiting consideration of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
which I hope may soon have the approval 
of that committee. 


Under leave to extend, I include the 
President’s proclamation and the text of 
House Joint Resolution 95: 

PROCLAMATION 3098 
CITIZENSHIP DAY, 1955 


By the President of the United States of 
America, a proclamation 


Whereas by joint resolution approved Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952 (66 Stat. 9), the Congress of 
the United States has designated the 17th 
day of September of each year as Citizen- 
ship Day i1 commemoration of the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States on 
September 17, 1787, and in recognition of all 
our citizens who have come of age and all 
who have been naturalized during the year; 
and 

Whereas in this time of world uncertainty 
and unrest it is most appropriate that every 
one of our citizens, whether native-born or 
foreign-born, give special thought to the 
priceless blessings secured to us by our Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas the aforesaid resolution author- 
izes the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation calling for the observance of Citizen- 
ship Day with appropriate ceremonies: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
call upon the appropriate officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on Sat- 
urday, September 17, 1955, and urge the 
people of the Nation to display the flag on 
that day at their homes and other suitable 
places. 

I also urge Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials, as well as religious, civic, patriotic, 
educational, and other organizations, to ar- 
range for appropriate ceremonies on Citizen- 
ship Day, in schools and churches and other 
appropriate places, to the end that all of us 
may gain a deeper apreciation of our rights 
and responsibilities as citizens of the United 
States. 

And I also call upon all our citizens to 
renew and reaffirm their allegiance on that 
day to the principles and ideals embodied 
in the Constitution—the foundation of our 
strength and the symbol of freedom and 
justice for all. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 1st 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1955, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 179th. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

| SEAL] JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 

Secretary of State. 
[F. R. Doc. 55-4560; Filed, June 3, 1955; 
1:38 p. m.] 


House Joint Resolution 95 
Joint resolution to make Constitution Day 
a legal holiday 
Resolved, etc., That the 17th day of Sep- 
tember in each year, being the day cele- 
brated and known as Constitution Day, is 
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hereby made a legal holiday to all intents 
and purposes and in the same manner as the 
ist day of January, the 22d day of February, 
the 30th day of May, the 4th day of July, 
the first Monday of September, the 11th day 
of November, the fourth Thursday of No- 
vember, and Christmas Day. 


The Elks Contribute to Community and 
National Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


> OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the address I 
delivered at the dedication exercises of 
the new Elks Building, June 5, 1955, 
sponsored by the Framingham (Mass.) 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
Lodge No. 1264. 

The address follows: 


It is a high privilege and pleasure to take 
Part in these dedication exercises, not sO 
much, indeed, as your Representative in 
Congress, but more as a fellow member of 
the great Order of Elks. 

The subscribers who have contributed so 
generously to this beautiful structure and 
those who have labored so tirelessly and 
earnestly toward the completion of this 
project now see the result of their efforts. 
It is eminently fitting that such a result 
should crown the devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing work of the many who have given freely 
of their time, energy, and means in its 
behalf. i 

The dedication of a building such as this 
represents-an offering on the altar of the 
noblest aims of civilized mankind. It is 
more than foundation stones, walls, beams, 
steps, and a roof. It embodies the prin- 
ciples of fraternalism, good fellowship, and 
cooperation which exists within the Beneyo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks. 

The primary object of fraternal organiza- 
tions is to bring together men with kin- 
Gred interests, thoughts, and ideals so that 
they may enjoy each other's society and 
fain mutual benefit. In this order we have 
banded ourselves together so that each in- 
dividual may lend to the entire group the 
strength and talents which he possesseg and, 
in turn, receive the help, inspiration, and 
Protection of the whole organization. 

Fellowship is to be valued for what is in 
it—not for what may be gotten out of it. 
When a group of people unite for purely 
material benefit, that union is not a fra- 
ternity. It is impossible not to have differ- 
ences of opinion. That is democracy. But 
Without unity and cooperation there can be 
no progress. It was this spirit which caused 
the founders of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia each to lay aside his individual 
interests and prejudices and unite in forming 
the Continental Congress which laid the 
foundation for the world’s great Republic. 

The building we dedicate today will pro- 
Vide our organization with greater facilities 
for becoming more useful and give us more 
Capacity for enjoyment. Elkdom has ex- 
Panded and grown because within it men 

d social fellowship which they can com- 
bine with the opportunity to give expression 

their instinctive desire to be of genuine 
ee to their fellow men. An Elks Lodge 
n any community gives that community new 
Civic strength and enthusiasm. 

The passage of years is marked by changes 
all about us. Sometimes the changes are so 
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sudden that they are immediately noticeable, 
and we refiect upon the inevitability of 
change and the instability of men and ideas 
and institutions. More often, however, 
change comes so subtly that we are unaware 
of the process and only later is it realized 
that modification has occurred. 

The 87 years through which the Order of 
Elks has grown and prospered have brought 
changes in the Order. These changes have 
been for the better. They have made no 
fundamental alteration in the character of 
the order; on the contrary, we have held 
firmly to those principles laid down by our 
founders, adding to them, yes, and strength- 
ening them. Succeeding generations of Elks 
have clung to the earliest traditions, and 
have added to them wisely to give us a rich 
and valuable heritage. 

Of fundamental importance to the order 
is our Elks ritual. It states with beautiful 
clarity the noble ideals that inspire us. It 
is the golden cord that binds us together 
in fraternity with our brothers of today, of 
the past, and with those yet to come. From 
the very first lodge, stress has always been 
laid on the faithful, dignified, and impressive 
rendition of the ritual. Through good times 
and bad, the high standards set by the 
founding Elks were adhered to, and without 
question, this example has had a profound 
influence throughout the order. 

So it is with the tradition of Elk hospital- 
ity. The visitor from far places always has 
found a hearty and generous welcome await- 
ing him at the door. Times, men and places 
have changed, but the spirit of hospitality 
has never waned. 

The willingness of Elks to assist our Gov- 
ernment and our Armed Forces was made 
evident at the outbreak of World War I, when 
adequate care of sick and wounded service- 
men overseas was of urgent necessity. Our 
grand lodge appropriated $1 million for this 
purpose, and it was through this fund that 
the first 2 base hospitals set up in the battle 
area in France were made possible. The first 
reconstruction hospital for war casualties to 
be established in the United States was a 
700-bed facility constructed and equipped 
by the order in Boston, Mass., and turned 
over to the Government in November 1918. 

It was at that time that our order created 
its revolving fund through which it was able 
to assist over 40,000 disabled veterans during 
their vocational training period. The de- 
tailed system of disbursement of these 
moneys originated by our grand lodge was 
found so practicable that it was adopted by 
a Government agency in distributing its own 
funds. 

When World War II presented its problems 
to our Government, the order’s reputation 
for ready cooperation and know-how was 
well established and its assistance in recruit- 
ing flying cadets was requested. Over 400 
lodges organized and conducted refresher- 
course schools to qualify men for the Air 
Corps with such excellent results that the 
Army called upon the Blks for aid in recruit- 
ing 45,000 Air Corps ground crewmen; within 
a few months 97,000 had been secured. The 
Elks came through in such record time when 
the Navy asked for help in recruiting fliers 
that we were the only organization solicited 
when both the Army and Navy were in vital 
need of engineers and Seabees. This faith 
in our efforts was rewarded when we were 
able to fill their quota 3 months ahead of 
schedule. 

With this record of accomplishment for 
reference, it is not surprising that our Gov- 
ernment continues to call upon the Elks for 
assistance in its projects benefiting our sery- 
icemen. 

When the Veterans’ Administration set up 
& Public Information Committee in its na- 
tional advisory group in order to bring to 
the public a better understanding of the 


‘ work being done by volunteers of all organ- 


izations in its hospitals, the Elks National 
Service Commission’s representative was 
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named chairman. In that capacity, not long 
ago, he enjoyed the privilege of delivering 
his committee’s first, and well-received, re- 
port before national representatives of lead- 
ing veteran, fraternal, and service organiza- 
tions in Washington, D. C. 

Another outstanding contribution the Elks 
have made to society is our interest in Amer- 
ican youth. Our order has noticeably in- 
creased its sponsorship of youth programs in 
recent years. Every major town in America 
has its youth problems. We must redouble 
our efforts and increase our program of 
scholarships, leadership contests, Boy Scouts’ 
programs, athletic contests, playgrounds, 
parks, swimming pools, and summer camps. 
Such activities are of great help and influ- 
ence if properly planned. We desire to 
reach all sorts of children, to do more for 
the underprivileged child. 


By proclamation of our Grand Exalted 
Ruler, May 1 is designated as Elks national 
youth day. Every lodge is expected to spon- 
sor some particlar event paying tribute to 
the youth of our country “to demonstrate to 
the world that we have a real interest in, 
and concern for, the welfare of our youth, 
and that we are proud of them.” i 

For many years our organization has been 
concerned with improving our national 
health. We have played an important part 
in the care for crippled children. Conva- 
lescent homes, diagnostic and rehabilitation 
services for thousands have been provided. 

About 10 years ago the Elks began to real- 
ize that the victims of cerebral palsy were 
not necessarily deficient in mentality and 
that they could be helped to live normal 
and useful lives through proper, intelligent 
treatment. Little by little, subordinate 
lodges, groups of lodges and States began to 
take up this work. The trustees of the Elks 
National Foundation became interested in 
this movement and played a part of strong 
leadership in the movement. Our national 
foundation is constantly broadening its 
activities in the cerebral palsy treatment 
field. Up to July 1954, it has expended over 
$100,000 to train doctors, teachers, nurses, 
and other qualified persons in the treatment 
of cerebral palsy. 

Occasionally we meet someone who tries 
to tell us that the Eiks are nothing but a lot 
of “good time Charlies” without serious 
thoughts in their heads. I would say they 
are dead wrong. I doubt whether many so- 
cial or fraternal organizations in our Ameri- 
can communities could surpass our record 
over the last 50 years. We have established 
solid public relations in our communities 
which have demonstrated to our fellow man 
that our order typifies Americanism. We 
have demonstrated not only to our own mem- 
bership, but to the country as a whole, that 
our aim is to translate into realities the 
cardinal principles of Elkdom. 

Our program is one of expansion. ‘Those 
who work the hardest in our order develop 
an even more profound love for it as they 
work. From our service to each and every 
community in the Nation we symbolize the 
ideal relationship between the citizen and 
his Government. Government in the hands 
of active, honest, faithful citizens is safe. 
The fundamental articles of faith of all lib- 
erty-loving American citizens contain an un- 
swerving belief in basic human rights. The 
fundamental articles of faith of all loyal Elks 
contain an unswerving belief in basic human 
rights. We believe in the dignity of man, 
the freedom of the individual, and the Chris- 
tian principles upon which these United 
States were founded. 

If our American institutions are to sur- 
vive, our manhood must be characterized 
by a great regard for the day set apart by 
God Himself. William H. Seward said: “The 
ordinances which require the observance of 
1 day in 7 and the Christian faith which 
hallows it are our chief security for all civil 
and religious liberty.” 
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Perhaps the 20th century has been prone 
to direct too much attention toward mate- 
rialism. Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: “The 
true test of civilization is not the census, 
nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no; but 
the kind of man the country turns out.” 
Accordingly, to counteract any landslide of 
our civilization into materialism, we must 
give our attention not only to political, 
diplomatic, military, and economic en- 
deavors, but we must also look with a large 
and steady eye at ourselves and attempt to 
add spiritual stature to our own society. 
The role that spiritual ideals have played in 
our national life has filled volumes, Thirty- 
five years ago Woodrow Wilson, in one of his 
last messages to the American people, said: 
“Our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 

These dedication ceremonies should in- 
clude a rededication of ourselves to the 
Christian ideals of human brotherhood for 
all in which our order so thoroughly believes. 

Eiks can continue to demonstrate to the 
world the true principles of Christian broth- 
erhood through our four great principles of 
charity, justice, brotherly love, and fidelity. 
We want our free America to continue as a 
free Nation, but we should not forget that 
America will be no stronger, no more free 
than the people who are America. 

When an Elks lodge assumes the leader- 
ship of any activity, bringing into play its 
organizational ability, anthusiasm, and 
steadfastness of purposes, there is action; 
things happen, and another successful proj- 
ect results. That has been the case when- 
ever Elkdom has demonstrated its unwaver- 
ing vigilance in preserving Americanism 
against the encroachments of communism. 

The record of Soviet aggression has in it 
much of the quality of Aesop’s fable of the 
wolf and the lamb who were standing in a 
shallow stream. The wolf complained that 
the lamb was muddying the water the wolf 
wished to drink. The lamb pointed out that 
this could not be, for the wolf was upstream 
and the water flowed from him down to the 
lamb. “Anyway,” said the wolf savagely, “I 
heard that you told lies about me last 
year.” “How could that be,” pleaded the 
lamb, “since I wasn’t born until this year?” 
“Well, then,” snarled the wolf, “it was some- 
one in your family, anyway. But no matter 
who it was, I do not intend to be talked out 
of my breakfast.” And without further ado, 
he leaped upon the lamb and devoured him. 
The moral Aesop points out, is that the ty- 
rant can always find an excuse for his 
tyranny. 

The principles of our order are exactly the 

opposite of those embodied in communistic 
practices. We believe in and have a concern 
for the rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
of citizenship under our constitutional gov- 
ernment. We believe in community better- 
ment for the good of all. We believe that the 
blessings of liberty which we enjoy should 
be passed on to posterity. We are here today 
as Elks, but in a much larger sense, we are 
here as Americans. 
- When the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks had its origin approximately 87 years 
ago, the Golden Rule tecame its foundation. 
The eternal truths of this foundation have 
been proven by the growth and virility of 
our order. Our accomplishments are proof 
positive that Elkdom is composed of those 
who want to share their lives with their fel- 
low man. 


It is a man’s privilege to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. And it is his 
responsibility to insure the privileges of his 
fellow citizens. Two things are vital to 
democracy: that every man grant every other 
the rights he claims for himself, and that 
every man accept the obligations he expects 
others to exercise. The good citizen con- 
cerns himself with the privileges of others 
and the responsibilities of himself. 
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The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks in this community has assumed the 
responsibilities of citizenship in its finest 
interpretations for the good of mankind. 

It is tremendously important that a build- 
ing be erected on a firm foundation, lest 
it sag and cause cracks to appear in the 
walls, or even topple. It is impossible for 
a building to be constructed properly with- 
out a plan. Regardless of the size of a 
structure, good building material is needed. 

The foundation upon which this beautiful 
structure rests, the planning and material 
which has gone into it, represent these ideals 
of firmness, proper planning, and good ma- 
terial that are contained in our order. 

We are happy and proud to have ar- 
rived at the completion of this structure. 
Founded on charity, justice, brotherly love, 
and fidelity, we can have complete hope in 
the fact it will fulfill its mission and assist 
in spreading the ideals of Elkdom, that we 
may remain free to continue the tasks which 
lie before us. May our ambitions for all 
the great and good things which our order 
represents be fulfilled within these walls. 
As we dedicate this home, may we hope to 
be rededicated to the principles of our 
order—to the principles of America. 


Widening Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial entitled “Widening Horizons” 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram on May 13, 1955. 

Due to the fact that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am a member, has a very close 
association with the airlines, I have long 
known of the fine work that Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways as well as the other 
large international airlines are doing in 
promoting good feeling throughout the 
world. 

The editorial follows: 

WIDENING HORIZONS 

The role private enterprise can play in 
aiding underdeveloped countries—and there- 
by also winning friends for Uncle Sam—is 
pointed up in the plan worked out by the 
Foreign Operations Administration and Pan 
American World Airways. 

The idea is to stimulate the economic 
growth of Pakistan with technical assistance 
for Pakistan International Airlines. Pan 
Am experts will work with Pakistan person- 
nel for 3 years, training them in modern 
techniques. Expansion of its aviation in- 
dustry will, in turn, facilitate Pakistan’s 
industrial development. 

In a shrinking world which measures dis- 
tance by hours instead of miles, the aviation 
industry has an unparalleled opportunity to 
make the most of this proximity. That’s 
what Pan Am is doing in this instance. And 
it’s what Trans-World Airlines did recently 
in flying 45 American newsmen on a tour of 
Ireland, Egypt, and Spain. 

Cultivation of economic, political, and so- 
cial ties can’t be left entirely to governments. 
There's much that private enterprise can do 
to help far-flung countries help themselves, 
with improved good will and better under- 
standing as happy byproducts. 


June 7 
Watch Your Dollars at Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article; 


WATCH Your DOLLARS AT PANAMA— PROPOSED 
SEA-LEVEL CANAL AND ANOTHER GIVEAWAY 
TREATY DEMAND ATTENTION OF CITIZENS 
AND CONGRESS 


(By Earl Harding, vice president, National 
Economic Council) 


A tangled web of confusion—a mix of en- 
gineering boondoggle and diplomatic squan- 
dermania—continues to enmesh the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Congress, through two sessions, has de- 
layed action on pending bills to create a com- 
petent, impartial, independent commission 
to reassess the complex engineering, govern- 
mental, and economic problems at the 
isthmus. 

Their solution, right or wrong, and further 
delay in facing up to these problems, will 
affect not only world commerce but the fu- 
ture welfare of America and the pocketbook 
of every American taxpayer. 

Congressional delay has given time for 
those who temporarily make policy at Pan- 
ama to revive and further promote, even in 
congressional hearings, their scheme to re- 
build the canal at sealevel. In 1947 they 
estimated the cost at $2,500,000,000. Gen. 
John 8. Seybold, president Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and President of the Panama 
Canal Company, testified March 29 to 31, 
1955, that sea-level reconstruction would 
now cost $4,500,000,000. Other competent 
engineers say an accurate estimate is as im- 
possible as predicting the cost of a war. Ten 
billions is nearer. 

And engineers still living who played im- 
portant parts in building the Panama Canal 
say from their experience that rebuilding at 
sea level would involve landslide and other 
engineering hazards more than offsetting the 
so-called security advantages claimed by sea- 
level partisans if ever an atom bomb got 
through its defenses, 

Besides this bottomless pit for American 
dollars, rebuilding at sea-level would bring 
still more demands from an unpredictable 
government of Panama, whose instability 
the past year’s Presidential assassination has 
further demonstrated. The sea-level re- 
routing would require still another new 
treaty to permit changés in Canal Zone 
boundaries and to cover property damages 
for which Uncle Handout would have to pay 
aplenty—or be hauled before the U. N. 


BIRTHPLACE OF SQUANDERMANTIA 


In Economic Council Paper of September 
1, 1953, we traced the beginning of the 
worldwide American giveaway series. It 
did not start with the Marshall plan of 
1947, nor at Yalta in 1945, nor at Teheran in 
1943. Squandermania was born with the 
“good neighbor” giveaway treaty with 
Panama signed March 2, 1936, and approved 
by the United States Senate July 25, 1939. 

The 1936 giveaway treaty abrogated price- 
less rights granted to the United States in 
return for its part in setting up Panama as 
a nation in 1903. These rights, abandoned 
by the United States, included the right to 
build outside the 10-mile Canal Zone bases 
to protect the Panama Canal—and inci- 
dentally the Republic of Panama itself. 
Then Uncle Sam was bled through the nosé 
for the privilege of building 134 such bases 
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during World War II. He was kicked off of 
them in 1947-1948. 

Continuous negotiations for still another 
new treaty, insistently demanded by Pana- 
manian politicians, have been conducted by 
Our State Department since September 1953. 
We reported in Economic Council Letter No. 
341, August 15, 1954, on the rumblings from 
the top-secret negotiations. This newest 
treaty was finally signed January 25, 1955, 
ratified by Panama March 15 and sent on 
May 9 to the United States Senate. There it 
awaits action, first by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which Senator WALTER F. 
Grorcg, of Georgia, is chairman. 


WHAT THIS GRAB BAG HOLDS 


The concessions agreed to by the State De- 
partment in this latest giveaway treaty are 
too numerous for this limited space. Con- 
Spicuous are the following: 

1. Increasing the United States annuity 
to Panama from $430,000 (originally $250,000 
before gold dollar devaluation) to $1,930,000. 
This means either increased tolls, burdening 
all shipping, or increased drain on American 
taxpayers. American ship owners are cur- 
rently protesting that tolls are too high. 

2. Giving to Panama, without compensa- 
tion, waterfront and other properties, includ- 
ing the Panama Railroad’s yards and termi- 
nals in the cities of Colon and Panama. 
Their value has been stated in various press 
Sonate er from Panama as high as $30 mil- 

on. 

3. Agreeing to ask Congress to appropriate 
and authorize building a bridge across the 
Panama Canal to replace the existing ferry. 
Panamanian estimates, preposterously high, 
Put the cost of this bridge at $27 million. 

4. Other concessions to Panama, if the 
Pending treaty is ratified, are for the most 
Part designed to restrict American and to 
extend Panamanian rights in respect to com- 
Missary privileges, trade advantages, wage 
differentials, taxation, etc. 

The proposed giving away of Panama Rail- 
Toad properties fits into plans of the present 
Managers of the Panama Canal. They have 
already veted to abandon the century-old 
railroad and replace it with a motor high- 
Way. But, on May 19, 1955, the House Appro- 
Priations Committee in its report No. 603 
advised a legislative investigation be made of 
the proposed abandonment. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM WOULD GET BACK 


Panama’s principal token return for all 
the concessions agreed to by the State De- 
partment is the right to use, for a period of 
15 years without cost, as a military training 
and maneuver base the old Rio Hato base 
west of the Canal Zone. Extension after 15 
years is to be subject to agreement between 
the two governments. 

But Panamanian law and sovereignty over 
the area is not to be affected by American 
Occupation. American soldiers ordered to 
drill there will lose the protection of their 
own country’s Constitution—just as United 
States forces in other parts of the world lose 
their rights under the much-condemned 
Status of Forces Treaty. 

So much, in brief, about the pending 
treaty. Its giveaways, subject to ratification, 
express the vain old notion that friendship 
_ Can be bought. What real friends has such 

Squandering ever made, or held? 

And how wise is it, with the physical needs 
of the Panama Canal still undetermined and 
the sea-level proposal a deep-rooted contro- 
versy, to tie the future of the canal in the 
Straitjacket of this treaty? 


THE SEA-LEVEL DREAM ANALYZED 


The Panama Canal Society of New York, 
Which includes many distinguished engi- 
neers who helped build the canal, devoted 
ts annual meeting on May 7, 1955, to a dis- 
Cussion of the sea-level proposal. Not one 
. Voice was raised in its defense. 

The canal-diggers’ guest was former Canal 
Zone Gov. Maurice H. Thatcher, sole survivor 
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of the Isthmian Canal Commission, who was 
a Kentucky Congressman for 10 years fol- 
lowing his pioneering service at Panama. 

“In search for theoretical security,” said 
Governor Thatcher, “many have lost sight of 
the prime function of an interoceanic canal.” 

He outlined the three main proposals that 
have been debated in Congress since 1947. 
One is to correct engineering errors and at 
minimum expense expand the present canal 
to meet future needs. Another is the so- 
called sea-level plan, which will require 
tidal locks at the Pacific end; and the third 
is to build another canal elsewhere, perhaps 
at Nicaragua. 

“The problems,” said Governor Thatcher, 
“are not merely engineering and marine in 
character. They include grave questions of 
international relations, interoceanic com- 
merce, and economics. For their objective 
evaluation a broader body than an exclusive 
engineering group is required. Such a body 
is contemplated in the Martin-Thompson 
bills (S. 766 and H. R. 3335, 84th Cong.) for 
the creation of an independent and broadly 
based International Canals Commission com- 
posed of the best qualified men the Nation 
can obtain. 

“As one who has followed this question 
closely. for many years, I am clearly of the 
opinion that only by such a body can this 
problem be adequately resolved. * * * There 
are many factors, including navigational 
needs and ease of operation; cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance; the just resolution of 
diplomatic problems, and the simplest and 
most practical type of design.” 


SEA LEVEL, TOO, IS VULNERABLE 


Governor Thatcher likened the problems 
of security from atomic attack to the uni- 
versal problem of humans and animals—the 
protection of their eyesight. “If we are so 
weak, or lacking in source of defense in war- 
time to keep away the agencies of destruc- 
tion, the canal will be utterly destroyed,” he 
said, however it is built. 

“This being the fact,” he added, “it seems 
to be most unwise and unavailing, unless 
the necessity be absolute, to build at Panama 
a new canal at vast cost which must be re- 
flected in substantial manner in increased 
tolls.” 

The cost of the sea level rebuilding, he 


said, would include indemnity and increased , 


annuity to Panama and would “probably run 
to a staggering total between $5 and $10 
billion.” 

Any material increase in tolls, Governor 
Thatcher said, “will inevitably harm our own 
merchant marine more than that of any 
other nation, because of higher wage and 
benefit conditions in our shipping system. 
The net outcome, in my judgment, would be 
well calculated to drive our ships from the 
seas. 

“I cannot believe that congressional sanc- 
tion will ever be given to the abandonment 
of the present Panama Canal and construc- 
tion of an entirely new waterway of unknown 
design and astronomical cost, unless con- 
vinced in the most satisfactory way that such 
action is the absolute and indispensable 
solution.” 

Congress, he thought, would rather turn to 
Nicaragua or to some other Isthmian location 
to meet growing needs and let the Panama 
Canal remain as it is. 

Recalling his own observations during con- 
struction days, the former Governor spoke 
of the long-neglected crack on the face of 
Culebra Cut and said it “emphasizes the 
perils which will surely be repeated and ac- 
centuated * * * for the deeper the excava- 
tion goes, the greater will be the danger of 
slides * * * and the cost will be tremend- 
ous, without any understandable advantage 
over the present lake-lock system.” 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO SEA LEVEL 


The alternative to building a new canal 
at sea level is known in the engineering 
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world as the Terminal Lake-Third Locks 
plan, which involves only modification and 
enlargement of the capacity of the present 
canal. This plan has been presented in de- 
tail to engineering societies and in engineer- 
ing magazines. Governor Thatcher told the 
veteran canal diggers’ assembly that while 
some distinguished engineers favor the sea- 
level idea, other distinguished engineers, - 
just. as honest in their Judgments, are for 
the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan. 

“I have never met any construction-era 
engineer,” said Governor Thatcher, “who 
expressed his judgment in favor of the sea- 
level design. I cannot believe that Wallace, 
Stevens, Goethals, Sibert, and Gaillard and 
all the host of distinguished engineers who 
participated in the construction—if they 
were alive today—would favor abandoning 
the present design for one requiring a deep- 
ened excavation of 100 or more feet in Gail- 
lard (Culebra) cut, with all the slides that 
would inevitably result.” 

Strangely enough, the Panama Canal 
builders, faced with navigational problems, 
never had a Navy line officer on their com- 
missions or boards. Lacking such advice, 
John F. Stevens, chief engineer who built 
the great organization which General 
Goethals carried on, favored the general plan 
now embodied in the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks design. It is now known that Stevens 
accepted only under protest the arrangement 
of locks at the Pacific end that has proved 
for 40 years to have been a navigational 
bottleneck. 


A comprehensive evaluation of the Ter- 
minal Lake-Third Locks plan, illustrated 
with maps, charts, and photographs, ap- 
peared in language understandable to lay- 
men in the March 1955 issue of the profes- 
sional magazine of the Navy, the U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, published in An- 
napolis. 

This plan would undo the engineering 
error which was forced upon John F. Stevens. 
It would consolidate the 1 lock at Pedro 
Miguel and the 2 locks at Miraflores into 1 
triple-stage lock at a point near Miraflores. 
This would raise the level of Miraflores Lake 
to the level of Gatun Lake and eliminate 
the navigational bottleneck at Pedro Miguel. 
There would then be uninterrupted summit- 
level navigation between enlarged locks at 
both ends of an extended Gatun Lake. 


Engineers favoring the Terminal Lake- 
Third Locks design estimate that the cost of 
all this reconstruction would be well under 
$750 million. And, they contend, the canal 
would be navigationally more efficient than 
would be the restricted channel dug to sea 
level, at a cost of several billions, and would 
require no new treaty negotiation with 
Panama. : 


THE MESS HASN'T BEEN CLEANED UP 


Council letter No. 341 described the tangle 
of conflicting authority in the Panama 
Canal organization disclosed by the audit 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. The 
Comptroller General's 1954 audit, released on 
May 13, 1955, shows that duplication of Gov- 
ernment activities and waste in the Canal _ 
Zone still continue, and that accomplish- 
ments have been minor, 


The earlier report recommended a com- 
plete reorganization, and creation of a single 
independent agency to manage canal con- 
struction and operation and government of 
the Canal Zone. The recommended changes, 
now says the Comptroller General, are still 
needed. 


The Comptroller General mentions “factors 
affecting future operating results,” includ- 
ing the proposed $1,500,000 increase of an- 
nuity to Panama and costly wage adjust- 
ments. These factors, obvious to Govern- 
ment auditors, as well as the proposed ex- 
penditure of untold billions on a sea-level 
project of questionable need, should not 
escape public and congressional attention. 
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Ordinary American prudence demands that 
ratification of the pending giveaway treaty 
be at least deferred until the impartial com- 
mission provided for in the Martin-Thomp- 
son bills can make its investigation and 
report its conclusions to Congress. 


The Test of Real Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, 1955, it was my honor to address the 
commissioning ceremonies of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps at John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. I chose as 
my subject for that address The Test of 
Real Leadership. In that address, I have 


suggested four basic objectives which, 


should guide our preparation for, and 
any participation in, a conference with 
the Russians looking forward to an 
easing of world tensions. I hope the 
President and his advisers will give some 
thought to my recommendations, be- 
cause I sincerely believe they have a vital 
bearing on the future welfare and se- 
curity of the people of the United States. 
Under leave granted, I insert my address 
in the RECORD: 
THE TEST OF REAL LEADERSHIP 


(Address by Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, Mem- 

~ ber of Congress, 20th Ohio District, at the 
commissioning ceremonies, Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, June 5, 1955, Cleveland, Ohio) 


I offer my hearty congratulations to each 
and every one of you who tcday has been 
signally honored by being commissioned a 
Reserve officer in the Army of the United 
States. 

This is a moment of great pride for all 
those who have played a part in helping you 
achieve this high honor. 

The officers on the faculty of the John 
Carroll University see in you well-trained 
leaders eminently qualified to carry out such 
tasks as may be necessary to defend the 
security and welfare of the people of the 
United States. The good fathers and the 
entire faculty of John Carroll University 
look upon you as men well grounded, not 
only in the science of military tactics, but 
equally as well prepared with a philosophy 
of life which immediately gives you com- 
plete dedication to God and to country. 
For your parents this occasion is the climax 
to their hopes and prayers and sacrifices. 
They can take real comfort and satisfac- 
tion in knowing that you have had the best 
preparation available to anyone to meet the 
challenge of life as you must face it in the 
days and years that lie ahead. 

The Reserve officers movement in the 
United States has had a long and glorious 
history. The first congressional stimulus 
to the Reserve officers program occurred dur- 
ing the Civil War. During World War I 
and between the wars, it became, of neces- 
sity, a fixed part of our national life. It 
is no surprise, therefore, that during World 
War II more than 100,000 graduates of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program 
served in the Armed Forces in all ranks 
from second lieutenant to general. Without 
such advance preparation it would have been 
impossible for us to have put together so 
rapidly the mighty fighting machine re- 
quired for us to meet the challenge of aggres- 
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sive tyranny which brought about World 
War II. 

The basic foundation and indeed justifi- 
cation for the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps rests on the fact that we, as a Nation, 
want to avoid a huge standing army with all- 
the implications it has with respect to our 
family life, our educational system, the 
training of our professional men and wom- 
en, and the development of careers in a 
free-enterprise system. Paired with this 
basic requirement is the realization that 
human freedom has been won by and will 
be preserved only by men who are prepared 
to fight to defend it. 

We Americans understand full well the 
great sacrifices made in freedom’s cause on 
our very land as well as the sacrifices we 
have made.in all parts of the world to main- 
tain it. We are aware that the tyrants down 
through history have fought to destroy all 
those things of the spirit which symbolize 
freedom's cause and which we hold to be 
as dear as life itself. The Reserve Officers 
Corps has been a happy and safe answer to 
those basic requirements. Through that 
program we.are assured of trained, alerted, 
dedicated officers in all branches of the serv- 
ice who are real leaders of men. As leaders 
of men, we know that in time of national 
emergency they quickly form the nucleus 
around which emerges a powerful fighting 
force competent to meet and destroy any 
form of tyranny which challenges our na- 
tional existence. 

Being leaders of men, the Reserve Officers 
Corps must at all times be well informed on 
all issues having to do with the basic ques- 
tion of war or peace. This is necessarily so 
because informed leaders are the strongest 
leaders as well as the most inspired type of 
leaders. I would like, therefore, to discuss 
with you briefly what I consider to be some 
of the basic issues of our day having to do 
with the question of peace or war. Follow- 
ing World War II all of us had hoped that 
mankind would find the road to universal 
peace and freedom. That was the goal 
toward which we fought during World War 
II and it was only reasonable, with the mag- 
nificent victory that was ours, that we could 
expect a rich reward for our great sacrifices. 
Consequently we rapidly turned our atten- 
tion to peacetime pursuits and problems of 
a purely domestic character but still finding 
time to perform multiple errands of mercy 
in a world torn half apart by war. We en- 
visioned on the immediate horizon a golden 
era of peace, with freedom, as the heritage 
for all men for all time. This state of mind, 
in a large measure, took us into a deep slum- 
ber out of which we have not as yet fully 
awakened. 

We, as a nation, were disturbed by the 
drums of war that were being thumped in 
every quarter of the world by the masters 
of the Kremlin. Slowly we became aware of 
the fact that a new and well organized tyrant 
was on the march. A new type of warfare 
was being waged against us and all other 
free people. This new type of warfare was 
completely unlike the classical or orthodox 
type which history records altogether too fre- 
quently, but nevertheless we soon found it 
to be total warfare, directed against the com- 
plete destruction of the civilization of which 
we are a part. 

There can be no doubt that the world of 
our day is in a deep political crisis. Every 
hamlet in every nation of the world—every 
man, woman, and child is involved.’ This is 
not merely an economic crisis—that is only 
a part of the upheavel. This is not merely 
a social crisis in the sense that we under- 
stand’ social values. That too, is only a 
part of the crisis. This is not a military 
crisis, because the use of military forces and 
weapons in the orthodox sense have been 
used to a minimum extent. I have called it 
a political crisis because it affects every ele- 
ment of society as we know it. 
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Some people have called the crisis of our 
times a cold war. Almost all of us have come 
to realize that we were engaged in a new 
kind of war and cold war seemed like a 
good description because it indicated the 
absence of a shooting war. But, we have 
made a grave mistake in calling it a cold 
war because the warfare being waged against 
civilization as we know it is hotter than any 
war ever known to mankind. In this new 
type of warfare, more people have already 
been tortured, maimed, imprisoned, and 
killed, than in any other war in history. As 
an example of my point, I would only cite 
these elementary facts to you. During the 
period of 1932 to 1933 the Russian Commu- 
nists starved to death by means of a man- 
made famine, over 5 million patriotic God 
fearing Ukrainians. In the Soviet Union 
alone there are over 15 million human beings 
held in slave labor camps under the term 
political prisoners. In most of these prison 
camps, the life span rarely exceeds a period 
of 2 years. Millions of people have been 
forcibly deported from their Communist oc- 
cupied homelands to the interior reaches of 
the Russian Federated Soviet Republic, 
bringing about the separation of husband 
from wife and parents from children—few 
of whom will ever be united, and still fewer 
will be returned united to their beloved 
homelands. Entire nations have been de- 
stroyed by this new type of warfare—nations 
such as the Crimean Tatars, the Chechen- 
Inguish, and the Kalmucks. Yes, some of 
these ancient non-Russian nations were de- 
stroyed by the process of mass deportations 
carried out in a period of less than 48 hours. 
These are some of the crimes against hu- 
manity which have been carried on under 
the name of cold war. The long list of simi- 
lar crimes committed by the international 
Communist conspiracy is almost endless and 
ever-increasing in its violence. : 

Against this background of criminal war- 
fare being directed against all forms of 
civilization, the Kremlin recently called for 
peaceful coexistence between the still free 
world and the world enslaved by the Russian 
Communists. The propaganda organs of the 
Kremlin then began to blast out statements 
attributed to the leaders of the world Com- 
munist conspiracy to the effect that the time 
had come for a concentrated effort to ease 
world tensions. The pleas for peaceful co- 
existence by the Russians was quickly fol- 
lowed up by a propaganda and diplomatic of- 
fensive on a worldwide basis. The clear 
objective of that propaganda and diplomatic 
offensive is to split the political and military 
alliances of the free world, to neutralize 
Germany and Austria, thereby providing a 
neutral belt between the Communist empire 
and the free world and finally to isolate the 
United States and the Western Hemisphere. 


In the face of this propaganda and diplo- 
matic offensive engaged in by the Kremlin, 
the Congress of the United States, through 
the reports of the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, has at- 
tempted to alert the people of the United 
States to the true nature of communism and 
the meaning of its current propaganda drive 
for peaceful coexistence with the free world. 
That committee, on which I had the honor 
to serve, recommended in January of this 
year, that to meet this new propaganda chal- 
lenge by communism and to avert world war 
III, the Government of the United States 
engage in a bold, positive political offensive. 
That basic recommendation was supported 
by 12 definitive recommendations which were 
in the nature of concrete steps that should 
be taken to initiate such a political offensive- 
These recommendations were arrived at after 
hearing the direct testimony of over 300 eye 
witnesses who themselves had been the 
victims of communism, and after the study 
of thousands of sworn statements and all 
available documentary evidence. Moreover: 
this was the work of a truly bipartisan com- 
mittee attested to by the fact that all 27 
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of its reports were unanimous. Since that 
time, many prominent Americans have come 
forward to urge the Government to take up 
& political offensive against the conspiracy 
ofcommunism. It is encouraging to see that 
there is an awakening to the fact that if we 
are to avert world war III and at the same 
time extend the cause of freedom and peace, 
bold and resolute action is required. The 
record is clear that if we continue to engage 
in weak, half-hearted, fearful measures based 
upon a desire to placate the Russians, we are 
taking the course which inevitably leads to 
War and possibly slavery for our people. 

We are told of the likelihood of what one 
Statesman of the free world has called a Con- 
ference at the Summit. This, of course, im- 
Plies a meeting of the leaders of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union. We are also told the primary objec- 
tive of that conference is to find ways and 
Means for easing world tensions and Opening 
the door to peace and freedom. You and I, 

ause of our basic spiritual beliefs and our 
faith in the free institutions as we know 
them here in America, must always seek with 
fervor and determination the goal of peace, 
justice, and freedom. But facing the facts as 
Wwe know them to be, we realize that any 
agreement entered into with the Russian 
Communists, whether it be on a bilateral 
basis or developed at an international con- 
ference, it is not worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on. That is the irrefutable record which 
the Russian Communists have made for 
themselves an& it is a record which must, of 
necessity, guide us in any discusisons we may 
have with them now or in the future. 

Since we must arrive at all times for the 
Breat goal of peace and avoid missing any op- 
Portunity for winning it, it may be necessary 
for our leaders in Washington to attend a 
Conference with the Russians before this year 
is out. If such a meeting does take place, 
I believe that the guideposts to our partici- 
Pation in such a conference must be those 
Unalterable principles upon which our Na- 
tion is founded. As a step in that direc- 
tion, I would commend the following to your 
attention as minimum goals we would seek in 
Such a conference: 

First, we must regard such a conference as 
Nothing more than an opportunity for us to 
Spell out for the entire world what we stand 
for and what we stand against. In this con- 
nection, we should make it clear that we 
Stand for the rights of all nations, large and 
Small, to national self-determination, and 
the natural rights of all people to the basic 
freedoms. We should make it equally clear 
that we stand unqualifiedly against any 
form of colonialism or imperialism and in 
Particular, we will never acquiesce to the new 
Russian colonialism which is being carried 
Sut under the camouflage of Communist im- 
Perialism. 

Second, as a logical followup to this first 
Condition, we must demand that the Com- 
Munist-enslaved non-Russian nations be 
Permitted to determine their own destiny 

y the use of free elections, including mul- 
tiple political parties, the secret ballot, to- 
8ether with international supervision to 
Suard these basic requirements. If we fail 
to do otherwise, the good people of Estonia, 

tvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
aine Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, 
Ide]-Ural, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, 
and Russia will look upon any United States 
Participation in a conference at the so- 
Called summit as the failure of the last 
Sena hope of mankind and a sellout of all 
thee moral and political principals which 

e United States has stood for during the 

years of our national existence. 
upaa, the Russians must agree to disman- 
t ng and completely removing the Iron Cur- 

ain which they have constructed from the 
re tic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. They must 
ih the minefields, the barbed wire, the 
cious dogs, the special squads of machine- 
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gunners, and all other unnatural barriers 
which the Russians have concocted in order 
to divide the world into separate parts. The 
Russians must agree without reservation 
that the Iron Curtain is the basic obstacle to 
true peace and freedom. 

Fourth, we must abide by the proven 
principle of open covenants openly arrived 
at. There can be no secret understandings 
reached at such a conference. To insure 


against this possibility, the administration ` 


should avoid being party to any joint com- 
munique being issued from such a confer- 
ence because the constant Russian demand 
for unanimity would mean that any joint 
communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisenhower 
would be wise to issue his own communique, 
on a day-to-day basis, covering develop- 
ments and any successes or failures that 
might come out of such a conference. 

The proposed conference at the summit, 
if it takes place, will have much to do with 
the fundamental question of peace or war. 
All mankind will watch with keen interest 
the developments that come out of such a 
conference. ‘Those who are enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain will be watching anxiously 
to see whether we, as a nation, by act or 
omission, confirm their enslavement. They 
regard our beloved America as man’s last 
great hope. All the people in the still-free 
world will watch this event with equal con- 
cern. Our responsibilities are heavy. Con- 
sequently we must stand resolutely by our 
principles whatever the transitory cost 
may be. 

The role of a leader in the affairs of nations 
must not be guided by a desire to win the 
popularity contest. Real leaders are seldom 
popular, but real leaders are respected. That 
inspiring lesson of history applies both to 
nations cast in the role of leaders as well as 
those men cast in the role as spokesmen for 
those nations. ; 

I have tried in these few minutes to pre- 
sent to you some of the facts as I know 
them, so that you would be a better-informed 
officer in the Reserve Corps of the Army of 
the United States. I know that you have 
had the best possible training in military 
science. Iam also keenly aware that in pre- 
paring you to meet all the trials of life, the 
good fathers at John Carroll University have 
left no stones unturned. It is now your re- 
sponsibility to go forth in the world as a 
trained and responsible leader. I know that 
you will respond without hesitation to all 
those demands that a leader in life must ex- 
pect. Remaining a well-informed leader will 
make you not only a better man, but a better 
citizen of our beloved country. 

My wishes for every success go to each and 
every one of you. 


Al Day’s Valedictory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several weeks 
I have been endeavoring to familiarize 
the Members of the House with the 
shortcomings in the present situation 
whereby the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service is being forced to use 
the special duck stamp funds for rou- 
tine operating expenses. As the Mem- 
bers know, these funds are derived from 
the yearly sale of duck stamps to sports- 
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men so that the accumulated receipts 
can be used to advance the national 
waterfowl program through the acqui- 
sition of suitable wetlands for living 
space for ducks and geese. This pro- 
gram is extremely popular with the 
sportsmen. The original act had their. 
wholehearted support and, in 1949, the 
Congress responded to the sportsmen’s 
urgings and raised the duck stamp fee 
to $2 so that the program mignt be ac- 
celerated. 

The program has not advanced pro- 
portionately, however. Of late, land ac- 
quisition has accounted for only a mini- 
mum amount of the funds expended- 
whereas routine operations of the Serv- 
ice are taking increasing amounts. To 
correct this deplorable situation and to 
hold faith with the sportsmen of this 
Nation, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
2142, that would require the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to spend a greater por- 
tion of the duck stamp receipts for this 
vital activity. 

In respect to the justifiable concern 
that this practice has caused sportsmen 
throughout the country, I wish to call 
the Members’ attention to a feature story 
that appeared in the June 5 Washington 
Post and Times Herald by Hugh Bran- 
nen concerning the retirement of Albert 
M. Day from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Mr. Day was the Director of the 
Service from 1946 to 1953, and is now the 
assistant to his successor. It was under 
Mr. Day’s tenure in office that waterfowl 
made steady improvement from the 
drought and duck depressions of the 
1930’s. 

But as the editorial points out: 

His reward, as you know, was demotion. 

His experience was an object lesson for 
young men who are considering a career in 
Government. They should know what they’re 
getting into. Political expediency, political 
vengeance still rule the roost, not only in 
waterfowl jobs, but throughout the estab- 
lishment, 


Mr. Speaker, sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists will take comfort in knowing now 
that Mr. Day has been obliged to forsake 
Federal service, but he will continue his 
lifelong interest in waterfowl. Upon his 
retirement following 36 years of service 
in the Federal conservation agency that 
has the primary responsibility for the 
management of the Nation’s waterfowl 
resources, he will join a private organiza- 
tion, the Arctic Institute of North Amer- 
ica, to direct a basic study of the conti- 
nental waterfowl situation. 

The article, Al Day’s Valedictory, fol- 
lows: 

AL Day's VALEDICTORY—WATERFOWL DEFENDER 
GIVEN NEw MISSION 
(By Hugh Brannen) 

At 4:15 o’clock of an afternoon next week 
Albert Merrill Day will say goodby to his 
office associates, put on his hat and, with 
that lack of fanfare that has always char- 
acterized him, walk out of Interior and out 
of Government. 

That act will be his valedictory to the far- 
flung Fish and Wildlife Service which, in- 
cluding its predecessor agency the old Bio- 
logical Survey, he served 30 years and di- 
rected 7 years. 

It will be a farewell to Government, but 
not in any sense a farewell to conservation. 
He’s joining the Arctic Institute of North 
America, for which he'll undertake at once 
a comprehensive survey. 


» 
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Fish and Wildlife’s loss will be the Insti- 
tute’s gain, but the biggest beneficiary will 
be the waterfowl resource. 

The institute is a private organization of 
scientists and leading laymen who recognize 
in general, the validity of Paul M. Dunn’s ob- 
servation that “The rise and fall of certain 
nations was closely correlated with the treat- 
ment accorded their natural resources.” 

Specifically the institute is concerned over 
the mountaing dangers facing the birds of 
the Arctic and subarctic regions of Canada 
and Alaska, whose mysterious flights to the 
southward every winter are of such recre- 
ational and esthetic value to the people. A 
more immediate worry is the threat of starva- 
tion hanging over Eskimos and Indians 
who depend on ducks and geese and their 
eggs for food and on the down for clothing. 

Day's investigation will start June 16 at 
the institute's Washington office, 1530 P 
Street NW. It will be his task to discover, 
to evaluate, to catalog and possibly to 
dramatize, hostile forces. 

Some of these already are notorious. Con- 
sider the prairie pothole area, covering 217,- 
000 square miles of fertile land dotted with 
marshes and ponds, in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, the Dakotas, and western 
Minnesota. There is the breeding ground for 
a third of the duck population. 

It’s vanishing. In 2 years 44,000 potholes 
have been drained. 

The Federal Government and States like 
Minnesota and California are spending mil- 
lions to develop refuges. Sportsmen are at 
last realizing that hunting bags must be 
kept within reason. Thoughtful people 
everywhere are coming to understand that 
the number of ducks and geese is not limit- 
less. 

In spite of all this, waterfowl] habitat south 
of the subarctic is perceptibly declining. Al 
Day’s assignment couldn't have been time- 
lier. 

And it could hardly have been given to a 
better man. His tenure was marked by a 
steady improvement in wildlife from that 
sorrowful day of the market gunner in the 
thirties when the winged resource reached 
its lowest ebb. 

His reward, as you know, was demotion. 

His experience was an object lesson for 
young men who are considering a career in 
Goverhment. They should know what they’re 
getting into. Political expediency, political 
vengeance still rule the roost, not only in 
waterfowl jobs but throughout the estab- 
lishment. 

Day was no politician. In his time he'd 
worked for both parties, but most of all he’d 
worked for the birds. Still, he made the mis- 
take of defying a coterie of politicians who 
wanted the right to hunt ducks as they 
pleased. 

It's beside the point that he was succeeded 
by a good man, a sincere and conscientious 
man. His removal was sorry thanks for a 
job well done, it was cynical, it was almost 
sordid. It stank up the Erie marshes. 

Contrary to the popular impression, 
neither Ohio nor Maryland interests did for 
Day, primarily. That sorry footnote in the 
history of conservation was written by Alaska 
salmon packers and wealthy duckhunters of 
California. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing stat“te and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor» as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, thé 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish’ in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a._Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That xo Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


Retention of All Enemy Property Seized 
During World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
View of the continuing interest of the 
Various veterans’ organizations in hav- 
ing the United States retain all enemy 
Property seized during World War II, 
and from which our veterans who were 
Captives of the enemy receive certain 
Specified compensation for each day 
Spent in a prison camp, I ask unanimous 
Consent to have printed in the Appendix 
Part of a report of a special American 
Bar Association committee. 

This committee, which is from the sec- 
tion of international and comparative 
law of the association, has concluded 
that the property in question should not 
be returned to the former enemy owners. 

This conclusion has been approved by 
the council of the section. 


Tnere being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


REPORT oF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE 
Sya DIRKSEN BILL 


PART O 


This committee was appointed by the 
Council to study proposals in Congress to 
return enemy property held by our Govern- 
Ment, and specifically the Dirksen bill (S. 

, 88d Congress; introduced in the 84th 
Congress as S. 995 by Mr. Km.core for him- 
Self and Mr. DIRKSEN). Part I of your com- 
Mittee’s report dealt with a review of previous 
Action with respect to this matter taken by 

American Bar Association or the Sec- 
tion of International and Comparative Law. 

part will deal with the rules of law 
involved and the merits of the bill. 

The Dirksen bill and corresponding House 
Measures would amend the Trading with 
the Enemy Act so as to return to their former 
Owners enemy assets vested by our Govern- 
Ment during the war. It would also return 
any dividend, distribution, or increment 
Which may have been paid or allowed on the 
Property subsequent to its vesting. It has 
been estimated that approximately one-half 
billion dollars worth of property is involved. 

Under the existing law and international 
agreements with other countries, both allied 
and enemy, these assets are being held to 
meet war claims of American citizens. For 
eee, the allied nations waived repara- 
í REA from Germany on the condition that 

ey would hold seized German assets in 
— thereof. This was made a part of our 

Sreement with the West German Govern- 
atin which agreed to compensate its own 
U ns for losses of property held by the 
nited States and by other allied nations, 
consideration of the waiver of reparations. 
eet e question of the return of enemy prop- 
y has been exhaustively considered and 
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debated. There have been literally hundreds 
of thousands of words written about it and 
about the related subject of war claims. The 
view that the sanctity of enemy property 
rights should be recognized even in times 
of total war has been urged on the American 
people and their allies, on Congress, and on 
the courts of the United States. This view 
was repeatedly rejected by our courts and 
by the United States and its allies as evi- 
denced by the Paris Reparation Agreement 
of 1946 and by the War Claims Act of 1948. 
The Paris agreements of 1955, recently rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United States, is 
the latest recognition of our agreement with 
Germany to retain external assets seized 
during the war in lieu of reparation or resti- 
tution. 

After thorough study of the matter your 
committee concludes that at the present 
time there exists no rule of international 
law requiring the return of enemy property, 
or prohibiting international agreements to 
hold such property in lieu of reparations. 
Since there is no international legislature, 
the only rules of international law are those 
which nations incorporate in treaties and 
agreements among themselves; or which 
they permit some freely selected tribunal to 
formulate for them. Hence, inasmuch as 
the International Court of Justice has not 
yet spoken to the contrary, and since the 
nations concerned have made treaties on 
the point, those treaties are the only bind- 
ing international law on the subject of re- 
tention or return of former enemy property. 
Your Committee believes, therefore, that this 
question is strictly one to be decided as a 
matter of grace without reference to any 
purported rule of law. 

The cornerstone of the majority report of 
the committee on the Judiciary of the Unit- 
ed States Senate is the unfounded assump- 
tion that the holding of enemy property to 
meet war claims amounts to confiscation. 
This is based upon the equally unfounded 
assumption that there is a binding rule of 
international law which would require the 
return of enemy property regardless of in- 
ternational agreements to the contrary. The 
statement of the problem as “to confiscate or 
not to confiscate” means that the answer has 
been assumed in the statement. 


Your committee is in complete accord with 
the view that confiscation is contrary to 
principles of law. It concludes, however, 
that the question of confiscation is not in- 
volved in the agreement of the Allied Govern- 
ments and Western Germany whereby the 
former waive their claims to reparations in 
return for the commitment of Germany to 
compensate its own citizens for any proper- 
ty which the Allied Nations retain and ap- 
ply to war claims. 

Your committee is of the opinion that if 
any general rule that an enemy’s private in 
vestments should be returned to him fol- 
lowing a war ever existed (and the excep- 
tions to it are so numerous as to cast serious 
doubt on its existence), the distinction be- 
tween old-time war and the totality of 
modern warfare would require its change. 
Ancient warfare divided populaces into com- 
batants and noncombatants and the proper- 
ty of warring nations into war materiel and 
peaceful private property. Such distinc- 
tions did not exist during World War II and 
this was particularly true in Germany. 

The majority report of the Senate com- 
mittee stresses the fact that the goodwill of 


the German people may be gained by return- 
ing the property. If such policy should be 
followed, there is at best a doubtful chance 
of thereby buying our former enemy's 
gratitude, a very rare and highly perishable 
international commodity, which may or may 
not produce tangible benefits to our citizens. 
If this property should be returned, Ger- 
many’s responsibility for the damage arising 
out of its aggression against the United States 
will be completely shifted to American tax- 
payers. In one of the most generous acts in 
history the American people have already 
given Germany $3 billion to rehabilitate 
itself. Your committee believes that the 
moral position of the United States has been 
thereby sufficiently established. 

The passage of the Dirksen proposal would 
constitute a unilateral repudiation of our 
obligations to our allies. They waived their 
rights against Germany on the understand- 
ing that the United States acted in good 
faith when it agreed to retain enemy prop- 
erty in lieu of reparations. Even assuming 
that we could buy German goodwill by can- 
celing this agreement, the committee be- 
lieves that the price of incurring the enmity 
of our allies would be exorbitant. In the 
agreement between the Allies and Germany 
the latter agreed to compensate its own citi- 
zens for all property vested and retained by 
the Allies. Thus, the proposal made in the 
Dirksen bill would also be a request to the 
German Government to repudiate the obliga- 
tions which it has assumed to its own citi- 
zens. 

The bill under consideration proposes to 
return enemy property at its increased value. 
The increase arose out of the fact that many 
of the properties were used in our war effort 
against Germany and Japan. The increased 
value is very substantial and in some cases 
runs as high as 2,000 percent. Under the 
proposal this unearned increment would not 
even be subject to normal United States 
taxation. Your committee does not see how 
this proposition can be defended on any 
ground. If we are to follow the policy of 
building up an enemy's property, and of re- 
turning it to him tax free at the end of a 
war, a premium is placed on aggression. 

The war constituted a tremendous drain 
upon the assets of all the Allied govern- 
ments. It is a well-known fact that our 
allies were forced to liquidate many of their 
foreign holdings to finance their war effort. 
They were unable to place their overseas as- 
sets in a sanctuary. We do not believe that 
the United States should take unilateral ac- 
tion which would preserve the assets of the 
aggressors, when those of our allies were 
consumed in our common cause. If the pro- 

is to be considered at all, our allies 
should be consulted. 

The majority report of the Senate com- 
mittee points out that Congress has the 
power to change the agreements with Ger- 
many and our allies. There can be no ques- 
tion that Congress has such power to reverse 
our policy, and, as a matter of grace, return 
former enemy assets seized in lieu of repara- 
tions. If this is done, and the consideration 
moving from Germany is to be destroyed, 
should not the whole agreement fall? Appar- 
ently it was not suggested to the Senate com- 
mittee that such a waiver of Germany’s ob- 
ligation might resurrect its legal obligation 
to make reparations and to meet the claims 
of all of those it damaged. Our allies fear 
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that unilateral repudiation on our part 
would be followed by a demand from Ger- 
many for general release from all of its ob- 
ligations. Your committee feels that if Con- 
gress should decide to return the property it 
should make an explicit declaration that the 
overall policy of the United States requires 
that existing agreements with our allies be 
abrogated. Your committee believes that 
the United States should adhere to the agree- 
ments which it made, both with its Allies and 
with Germany, with respect to enemy prop- 
erty. 
Your committee concludes that any possi- 
ble goodwill which could be secured by giv- 
ing Germany and Japan an additoinal half- 
billion dollars in this manner would be in- 
significant when weighed against the injury 
which would be done to the reputation and 
standing of the United States with the other 
signatories of the Paris Agreement on Repa- 
ration from Germany. ‘The mere fact that 
the Dirksen bill was considered by Congress 
caused other nations to question the good 
faith of the United States. Therefore, the 
committee is opposed to the amendment of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act in the 
manner proposed by the Dirksen bill. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RosertT B. ELy, III. 
VICTOR C. FOLSOM. 
WILDER LUCAS. 

May 13, 1955. 
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Introduction of Legislation for Limited 
Return of Enemy Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, has 
addressed, under date of June 6, 1955, 
to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a letter enclosing a draft bill 
to amend the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended, and the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended. The letter 
together with the draft bill and an ex- 
planatory memorandum on the draft 
bill, were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
June 7, 1955. 

As chairman of the committee, I have 
introduced the bill as drafted by the De- 
partment of State and, in order to af- 
ford all interested parties an opportunity 
to study the recommendations made by 
the Department of State in its letter to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and the explanatory memoran- 
dum, I am making these two documents 
public simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the bill. 

JUNE 6, 1955. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I enclose a draft bill 
“To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
as amended, and the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended.” The first part deals with the 
assets in the United States, title to which 
was vested in the Government under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act as a conse- 
quence of World War II. By far the greatest 
portion of these assets was owned by na- 
tionals of Germany and Japan. In general, 
this part of the draft bill provides for a 
limited return as a matter of grace of the 
vested assets, or of the proceeds of their 
liquidation, to such of the former owners or 
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their successors in interest as are natural 
persons not in territory behind the Iron 
Curtain. The maximum value of property 
or proceeds returnable to any one individual 
is fixed at $10,000. In the few instances 
where property of charitable, religious, and 
educational organizations was vested, such 
property would be returned without regard 
to its value. Interests in trademarks would 
be returned to business enterprises as well as 
natural persons. All interests in copyrights 
would be divested in favor of the former 
owners or their successors in interest. 
Patent interests would not be returned. 

The second part of the draft legislation 
deals with certain claims of United States 
nationals against Germany arising out of 
World War II. This part establishes a fund 
of $100 million to finance payments to such 
claimants. The compensation payable to 
any single claimant probably would not ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

I enclose also with the proposed bill a 
memorandum describing its provisions in 
detail and, where necessary, explaining the 
reasons for particular provisions. However, 
in order to afford a clear understanding of 
the general purposes of the draft legislation, 
it will be helpful to add here a brief state- 
ment of the events which have led to its 
recommendation. 

By the first War Powers Act of December 
18, 1941, Congress amended the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of 1917 to grant the President 
extensive powers to vest assets in the United 
States owned by foreign countries or their 
nationals. The 1917 act already contained 
provisions for the return of such of the 
property to be vested as might ultimately 
prove to be owned by nonenemies. ‘However, 
neither the 1917 act nor the 1941 act pro- 
vided for the disposition of World War II 
vested assets finally determined to be owned 
by enemy governments or their nationals, 
That matter was left open. 

Early in 1942 the President created the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian as an 
independent agency and delegated to the 
Alien Property Custodian the power to vest 
property other than securities, cash and 
credits. In June 1945, the Custodian’s vest- 
ing power was expanded to include German 
and Japanese-owned securities, cash and 
credits. As a result, substantially all the 
German and Japanese assets known to be 
in the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
were vested by the Custodian or by his suc- 
cessor, the Attorney General. 

In January 1946 the United States and 17 
allied nations other than the Soviet Union 
and Poland executed the Paris Reparation 
Agreement whereby they agreed upon the 
division of the limited German assets in 
kind available to them as reparation from 
Germany, including German external assets 
located within the respective signatory coun- 
tries. The 18 Allies agreed to hold or dis- 
pose of these external assets in such a way 
as to preclude their return to German owner- 
ship or control. This program was formu- 
lated in light of the Allied experience after 
World War I when the attempt in effect to 
exact reparation from Germany’s current 
production failed and led to Germany’s de- 
fault on its obligations. Moreover, it was 
clear after the end of World War II that the 
United States would have to provide major 
assistance to Germany to prevent disease 
and unrest. This country, therefore, favored 
measures which would limit Germany's 
World War I reparation to its external assets 
and other assets in kind, thus relieving Ger- 
many of reparation payments from current 
production and avoiding the indirect financ- 
ing of reparation by the United States. The 
Paris Reparation Agreement met this ob- 
jective. 

In 1946 Congress enacted section 32 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act authorizing 
returns of vested property to persons having 
merely technical enemy status and to enemy 
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nationals who were persecuted by their own 
governments. In the same year, Congress 
added section 34 to the Act, providing for 
the payment of pre-vesting debt claims of 
Americans against enemy nationals whose 
property was vested. ; 

By the War Claims Act of 1948 Congress 
added section 39 to the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, providing that German and 
Japanese assets not returnable under section 
32 should, after the payment of debt claims 
therefrom, be retained by the United States 
without compensation to the former owners. 
In addition, the War Claims Act of 1948 gave 
priority to the use of the net proceeds of 
liquidation of this retained property for the 
payment of compensation to American civi- 
lian internees of the Japanese, to American 
servicemen captured by the forces of Ger- 
many, Japan and other governments which 
failed to provide adequate subsistence as re- 
quired by the Geneva Convention and to 
certain Philippine religious organizations 
which had rendered aid to American: per- 
sonnel. This Act did not provide for the 
payment of war claims of Americans arising 
out of war-caused property damage but 
authorized a study of the problem. The 
Attorney General has advanced a total of 
$225 million from the proceeds of vested 
assets for purposes of the War Claims Act 
of 1948. Thus that act constituted a Con- 
gressional disposition of the German and 
Japanese assets vested under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act during World War I. 
Furthermore, that act, in effect, gave con- 
firmation to the reparation program set forth 
in the Paris Reparation Agreement by de- 
voting German external assets to the satis- 
faction of certain American war claims. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty of 1952 also fol- 
lowed the policy incorporated in the Paris 
Reparation Agreement with respect to enemy 
external assets. It provided that the Allied 
powers should have the right to retain and 
liquidate Japanese property within their 
jurisdictions. In addition, the peace treaty 
provided that Japan should compensate na- 
tionals of the allied powers in Japanese cur- 
rency for war damage to property located in 
Japan. In consequence of these and other 
provisions the United States and the other 
Allied powers waived any additional war 
claims against Japan. 

The Bonn Convention of 1952 for the 
settlement of matters arising out of the war 
and the occupation, between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States, 
Britain, and France, also affirmed the policy 
of the Paris Reparation Agreement. In that 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals for 
their loss of external assets by the vesting 
and other action of the Allied powers. For 
their part these countries gave the Federal 
Republic a commitment that they would not 
assert any claims for reparation against its 
current production. These provisions of the 
Bonn Convention were carried forward and 
approved in the Paris Protocol of 1954 which 
was approved by the Senate April 1, 1955, and 
came into force on May 5, 1955. 

On July 17, 1954, Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote to the President to enlist his support 
for legislation which had been introduced in 
Congress for the general return of vested 
German assets. The Chancellor referred to 
the hardships suffered by many of the Ger- 
man individuals whose property had been 
vested. He mentioned old people, pension- 
ers, and beneficiaries of insurance policies 
and inheritances in particular, and urged 
that alleviation of these hardship cases 
would make a considerable contribution to 
furthering the friendship between the peo- 
ples of the United States and Germany. The 
President's reply of August 7, 1954, referred 
to the fact that the Allied Governments de- 
cided to look to German assets in their ter- 
ritories as a principal source for the payment 
of their claims against Germany. The Presi- 
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dent expressed sympathy with individuals in 
Straitened circumstances in Germany for 
whom the operation of the vesting program 
in the United States had created particular 
hardship. He pointed out that American 
Nationals who had suffered losses arising out 
of the war had received no compensation, 
also with resultant hardship in many cases. 
Finally, the President stated that although 
none of the bills then pending in Congress 
with regard to the return of vested assets 
had the approval of his administration, the 
Problem was receiving earnest consideration 
and he hoped that a fair, equitable, and sat- 
isfactory solution could be achieved. The 
Matter was also raised by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer with the President during the former’s 
Visit to Washington in October 1954 and 
conversations between representatives of the 
two governments were agreed upon. 

The Japanese Government also expressed 
a hope that the return of vested Japanese 
assets would be considered. ‘The subject was 
discussed by Prime Minister Yoshida with 
the President on November 9, 1954. 

As a result, the executive branch formu- 
lated the plan represented by the enclosed 
Graft bill. Thereafter representatives of the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany discussed the matter of vested 
German assets and the related problem of 
American war claims against Germany. 
Subsequently, similar discussions were held 
between representatives of the United States 
and Japan. During these discussions repre- 
Sentatives of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
Many and Japan were informed that the 
executive branch would recommend a limited 
return of vested assets to natural persons up 
to a maximum of $10,000 as a matter of grace 
for the purpose of alleviating the cases of 
hardship caused by vesting. The United 
States representatives pointed out that this 
action would result in a full return to ap- 
Proximately 90 percent of the former owners 
Whose property had been vested and would 
achieve the equitable solution sought by the 

esident. The United States representa- 
tives expressed the hope that, in addition 

relieving hardships of an appreciable 
number of German and Japanese people, this 
action would serve to make even more secure 
the ties between the United States and those 
Countries. The representatives of the Ger- 
man Federal and Japanese Governments ex- 
Pressed the hope that the proposed return 
Would subsequently be followed by a wider 
am. They were informed, however, 
that the administration did not envisage a 
broader return than was contained in the 
Present recommendation. 

It appears that the contemplated return 

Ogram can be financed out of vested assets, 
Or their proceeds, presently held by the At- 
torney General. After taking into account 

© payment of $225 million under the War 
Claims Act of 1948, returns and debt claims 
Paid and payable under existing provisions 
Of the Trading With the Enemy Act, and the 
Payment of other authorized sums, it is esti- 
Mated that there will remain a balance of 
It million for use in the proposed program. 
i 8 cost would be approximately $50 million 
Or West German assets and $7.5 million for 
pi Danese assets. If the funds in the posses- 

on of the Attorney General should prove to 

e inadequate or not readily available for the 

Togram, alternative supplemental means of 

nancing are provided for in the bill. 

e proposed bill would amend section 9 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
Neots to permit the sale of important 
bate Properties despite the pendency of a 
Side! the return thereof and to permit the 
Seen titution of the proceeds of sale or just 
ant pensation, at the election of the claim- 
nice er the subject of the suit. This provi- 
etpedit included in order to facilitate the 
rty ious termination of the alien-prop- 
Program and in order to remove the 
vernment from the operation of certain 
rican business enterprises. 


(a) 
ame 
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It will be noted that returns of vested 
assets would not be made to persons behind 
the Iron Curtain. It would be desirable for 
the program to be extended to such persons 
by supplemental legislation when conditions 
warrant. 

The second part of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the compensation of American 
claimants against Germany for war damage 
to property. This part of the bill would set 
aside for this purpose a fund of $100 million 
out of sums payable by the Federal Republic 
in settlement of its indebtedness to the 
United States for postwar economic assist- 
ance. The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission estimates that there are 24,000 
claims of American nationals outstanding 
against Germany for property damage during 
World War II, amounting to approximately 
$232,500,000. The Commission also estimates 
that a fund of $100 million would permit the 
satisfaction in full of all claims not over 
$10,000. 

The proposed earmarking of $100 million 
of the repayments the Federal Republic of 
Germany is to make for postwar economic 
assistance rendered by the United States 
would be, in effect, a restoration of the $100 
million of reparation from Germany used for 
other purposes under the War Claims Act of 
1948. The total value of vested Japanese as- 
sets is approximately $60 million. Conse- 
quently, it is clear that of the $225 million 
deposited by the Attorney General in the 
Treasury under the War Claims Act of 1948, 
at least $165 million was derived from Ger- 
man assets. According to estimates of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, total 
payments under that act to satisfy Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and other claims which 
arose in Europe will amount to approximate- 
ly $60 million. As a result, about $100 mil- 
lion of the proceeds of German vested assets 
will have been used to satisfy claims attrib- 
utable to countries other than Germany— 
i. e., in the main, Japan. If this sum had 
not been so used, it would have been avail- 
able at the discretion of the Congress to pay 
American property damage claimants against 
Germany. The creation of the $100 million 
fund would, therefore, not establish a prece- 
dent for the payment of American property 
damage claims against foreign governments 
out of public moneys. 

The draft legislation was prepared by the 
Department of State, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Treasury Department, and the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission. It is 
based upon a full and careful consideration 
of the problems involved, and represents the 
considered position of the administration. 
The proposals should be considered as a 
whole. Prompt and favorable action would 
resolve a troublesome problem in the field of 
our foreign relations and would strengthen 
the ties of friendship with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Japan. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tion be given to the proposed legislation 
which is transmitted herewith. A similar 
communication is being sent to the Vice 
President. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON DRAFT BILL 
“To AMEND THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT, AS AMENDED, AND THE Wak CLAIMS ACT 
or 1948, As AMENDED” 

The first part of the proposed bill is de- 
signed to effect: (1) The return in gencral 
as a matter of grace of vested assets other 
than patent interests to natural persons not 
behind the Iron Curtain up to a limit of 
$10,000; and (2) the return of trademark and 
copyright interests to business enterprises 
as well as to natural persons without regard 
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to the $10,000 limitation on value and, inso- 
far as copyright interests are concerned, 
without regard to the limitation on return 
to persons behind the Iron Curtain. Prop- 
erty owned by charitable, educational, and 
religious organizations would also be re- 
turned without regard to the $10,000 limi- 
tation. It would treat several types of vested 
assets in a manner different from the treat- ` 
ment accorded the great bulk of such assets, 
The differences are deemed advisable by vir- 
tue of past policy, facility of administration 
of the contemplated return program and the 
desirability of terminating the World War 
II alien property program as quickly as pos- 
sible. There is set forth below a résumé of 
the manner in which the proposed bill would 
affect various categories of assets. 


CATEGORY I. ASSETS OTHER THAN TRADEMARK, 
COPYRIGHT AND PATENT PROPERTIES, AND 
PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The great bulk of the vested assets falls 
within this category. The proposed bill 
would effect return of these assets in an 
amount not exceeding $10,000 to natural 
persons. Natural persons would not be 
deemed to have had any ownership interest 
in assets vested from a business enterprise 
in which they have stock or some other bene- 
ficial interest. Consequently, no part of such 
assets would be returned to them. Persons 
who have made settlements or compromises 
of claims or suits with respect to vested 
property would be barred from obtaining 
any property in addition to that which they 
obtained in the settlement or compromise. 
Persons convicted of war crimes would be 
excluded from return. 

The following property would be excluded 
from the return program by reason of United 
States commitments to foreign governments: 

1. Vested property located in the Philip- 
pine Islands and subject to transfer to the 
Republic of the Philippines under the Phil- 
ippine Property Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 
1381-86). 

2. Certain securities of American issue 
looted in the Netherlands by Germany dur- 
ing its occupation of that country. Under 
an agreement with the Netherlands exe- 
cuted January 9, 1951, the United States 
undertook to return such securities to the 
Government of the Netherlands or its na- 
tionals. 

3, Property which this Government is ob- 
ligated to release or to receive or retain 
pursuant to existing agreements between 
the United States and certain World War II 
Allies relating to the resolution of conflicts 
between the alien-property custodians of 
the signatories. These agreements, entered 
into by the United States pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 857, 81st Congress, provide for trans- 
fers of various categories of vested property 
by and to the United States. 

Returns of property in category I would be 
effected under a claims program. Claims 
would have to be filed with the Attorney 
General within 1 year of the enactment of 
the proposed legislation. In order to facili- 
tate the administration of the contemplated 


program new claims would be required of 


persons who have previously filed claims un- 
der section 9 or scction 32 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. This requirement 
would obviate the necessity of reopening 
thousands of closed claims and examining 
additional thousands of claims now pending 
under those sections to obtain the new data 
required by the proposed legislation. 

The proposed bill provides that in gen- 
eral a return of vested property in this cate- 
gory will be subject to a deduction of the 
amount of conservatory expenscs incurred 
with respect to such property, a deduction 
to cover general administrative expenses, a 
reserve for any unpaid taxes with respect to 
the property, and a reserve for any pending 
debt claims against the property under sec- 
tion 34 of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
If the Attorney General should hold property 
vested from the prevesting owner in addi- 
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tion to the property returnable under the _ 


proposed bill, the amounts of expenses and 
reserves would be deducted, to the extent 
possible, from such additional property. 

A person who has a pending claim under 
section 9 (a) or section 32 could claim re- 
turn under the proposed bill only upon the 
filing of a written waiver renouncing his 
claim under section 9 (a) or section 32 to 
the amounts retained for expenses and re- 
serves. As a practical matter this provision 
would reduce the amount of vested property 
returned under this bill to a section 9 (a) 
or section 32 claimant by the amount of the 
deduction for administrative expenses plus 
the amount of any debt claims. On the 
other hand, it would permit the claimant 
to receive a return under this bill without 
the necessity of establishing himself as a 
nonemeny under section 9 (a) or as & per- 
secuted person or other eligible claimant un- 
der section 32. The provision for waiver 
has been included in the proposed legisla- 
tion in an attempt to close out as expedi- 
tiously as possible the great majority of the 
pending title claims—that is, those which 
are filed against vested property worth less 
than $10,000. Elimination of these claims 
would be a major step toward the termina- 
tion of the administration of World War II 
vested property. 

CATEGORY II. TRADEMARK PROPERTIES 


Since the use of a vested trademark would 
be deceptive except in connection with goods 
made by the prevesting owner of the mark, 
or the successor in interest of such owner, it 
is deemed advisable to make a general return 
of trademarks and unexpired interests in 
prewar contracts relating to trademarks. 
The proposed bill would authorize returns of 
trademarks or contract interests therein 
without regard to the $10,000 ceiling and 
thus would enable a natural person to re- 
ceive such marks and contract interests in 
addition to $10,000 of other vested property. 
However, royalties or other income received 
from the marks on contract interests during 
the period of vesting would be charged 
against the $10,000. 

The proposed bill would authorize the re- 
turn of trademarks and contract interests 
therein to business enterprises as well as 
natural persons. However, any royalties or 
other income derived from such marks or 
contract interests during the period of vest- 
ing would not be returned to business enter- 
prises. Also excluded from return by refer- 
ence to specific vesting orders are certain 
possible reversionary or other similar rights 
relating to trademarks and good will which, 
since prior to World War II, have been as- 
signed to and held by vested corporations 
which are still controlled by the Attorney 
General and which conduct manufacturing 
businesses. In general, the vesting orders 
excluded from the return provisions are 
“catchall” vesting orders issued as a precau- 
tionary measure for the purpose of cutting 
off any unknown or undiscovered rights 
which may have been retained by enemy na- 
tionals with respect to the good will, trade- 
marks, and trade names of these vested cor- 
porations. Some of the excluded vesting 
orders vested contract rights which related 
to such trademarks and trade names. In 
many cases these nebulous reversionary 
rights may be nonexistent or without any 
real value, although the catchall vesting 
orders still serve a precautionary purpose. 
To return the rights vested by these vesting 
orders might invite unnecessary harassment 
of vested corporations and their involvement 
in litigation with respect to those portions 
of their businesses in which the trademarks 
are used, notwithstanding the fact that the 
vested corporations for many years have op- 
erated these businesses independently of the 
former owners of any purported reversionary 
rights. 

Inasmuch as the Attorney General has only 
about 325 vested trademarks and trademark 
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contract interests, the return of such prop- 
erty would not involve the administrative 
problems described below with regard to 
copyrights. Consequently the return would 
be effected by the claims program described 
under category I and would be subject to the 
restrictions mentioned there. The proposed 
bul provides that where a trademark or 
trademark interest was owned prior to vest- 
ing by-a person in East Germany, it would be 
returned to a person in the Federal Republic 
of Germany if a competent agency of the 
Federal Republic certifies that an equivalent 
trademark has been registered by it for such 
person. 


CATEGORY II. COPYRIGHT PROPERTIES 


Vested copyright interests number more 
than 300,000. These cover vested copyrights 
and copyrights which are the subject of pre- 
war contracts. A program for the return of 
copyrights and unexpired contracts interests 
in copyrights of the nature described under 
category I might well become unmanageable 
because of the number of claims which might 
be filed and the complexity of claims of au- 
thors and composers in connection with vest- 
ed pre-war contract interests. Furthermore, 
since a substantial number of copyrights 
and contract interests would not be returned 
under the program proposed for category I 
by reason of the exclusion of East Ger- 
mans, the Attorney General’s Office would be 
forced to continue the administration of 
such copyrights and interests without any 
apparent practical means of terminating 
such administration within a reasonable 
time. 

As a result of these considerations it has 
been deemed advisable in the proposed bill 
to effect the return of copyrights and unex- 
pired contract interests therein by means of 
a statutory divestment which would require 
no action on the part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Such divestment would be effective 
without regard to the value of the copyrights 
and contract interests and would serve to 
effect returns to business enterprises as well 
as to natural persons. The divestment 
would not extend to royalties or other income 
received during the period prior to divest- 
ment. Such funds would be returnable only 
to natural persons within the limits and pur- 
suant to the claims program described un- 
der category I. 

It should be noted that the divestment 
proposed in the draft bill would serve to 
return copyrights and unexpired contract 
interests therein to persons and firms in 
the east zone of Germany. Thus, although 
such persons and firms would not receive 
the return of any money in the hands of the 
Attorney General they would become entitled 
to any income from their copyrights and 
contract interests which might accrue after 
divestment. It is not possible to estimate the 
future annual amount of such income since 
the number and identity of former owners 
in the east zone of Germany are not known 
at this time. However, the annual income 
realized from all vested copyrights and copy- 
right contract interests during the past 5 
years has averaged approximately $200,000. 
Even assuming that a substantial part of this 
figure would be paid annually to persons 
behind the Iron Curtain during the next 
several years, divestment seems preferable 
to the administrative problems and substan- 
tial expense inherent in an extended claims 
program or other procedure for separating 
East Germans from other persons entitled to 
copyrights and contract interest therein. In 
addition, the divesting technique would en- 
able the Attorney General to be rid of the 
administration of copyright properties and 
thus hasten the termination of the alien 
property program. 

The proposed bill specifically excludes from 
return the moneys collected in connection 
with the publication in the United States 
of Hitler's Mein Kampf, the diaries of Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, the memoirs of Alfred 
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Rosenberg, and a work by a leading Nazi, 
Otto Skorzeny. The. copyrights and con- 
tract interests connected with these works 
are also excluded from divestment. A photo- 
graphic history of the Nazi Party, formerly 
owned by Heinrich Hoffman, its official pho- 
tographer, has been excluded from return. 
In addition, the copyright to a scientific mo- 
tion picture entitled “Meiosis” has been 
excepted from divestment because of its wide 
use by American educational institutions. 
Since this copyright was owned by an East 
German. firm prior to vesting divestment, 
this might impede its future use in this 
country. 
CATEGORY IV. PATENT PROPERTIES 

Patents and interests in prevesting patent 
contracts are excluded from return by the 
proposed bill. It has been the policy of the 
United States since 1942 to make the patents 
and technology vested from World War II 
enemy nationals readily available to Ameri- 
can industry by means of revocable non- 
exclusive royalty-free licenses for the life of 
the patents. This policy has been widely 
publicized and has been relied upon by li- 
censees in making investments to develop 
and exploit the patents. The exclusion of 
patent interests from the return program is 
thus in keeping with the Government’s long- 
time policy and will serve to safeguard the 
interests of American licensees. 

With two exceptions, the income received 
by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Attorney General from vested patents and 
contract interests in patents would be re- 
turned by the proposed bill to natural per- 
sons up to a limit of $10,000 in the same 
manner as other property in category I. 
One exception is the money collected from 
American licensees under prewar contracts 
with enemy nationals deemed violative of 
the antitrust laws. This money was col- 
lected because the Government did not suffer 
the disability of the enemy party. (See 
Standard Oil Co. v. Markham, 57 F. Supp. 
332, affirmed sub. nom. Standard Oil Co. v. 
Clark, 163 F. (2d) 917 (C. ©. A. N. Y. 1947), 
certiorari denied, 333 U. S. 873). It would 
of course, be inequitable to enrich a returnee 
with a gift of funds which he himself could 
not collect. The second exception arises 
from the fact that much of the income re- 
ceived from vested patents and patent con- 
tract interests was derived from their use 
in war production. In returning vested 
patents and patent contract interests to na- 
tionals of Allied countries the Attorney Gen- 
eral deducts royalties received from war pro- 
duction and turns them over to the Treasury. 
The returnee is compensated by his own 
government pursuant to reverse lend-lease 
arrangements. In the negotiation of the un- 
derstanding between the United States and 
Italy which led to the return of vested Italian 
property it was agreed that patent royalties 
derived from war production should not be 
returned. In view of the fact that the segre- 
gation of such royalties would have been 
dificult, it was agreed that all royalties 
earned by vested Italian patent and patent 
contract interests prior to the end of 1945 
would be deemed attributable to war pro- 
duction. The policy and date agreed upon 
in the Italian understanding have been used 
in the proposed bill. 


CATEGORY V. PRINTS OF MOTION PICTURES 


The Attorney General administers a con- 
siderable number of prints of motion pic- 
tures. Few, if any, of the individual prints 
are of more than nominal value. The ag- 
gregate value is not commensurate with the 
expense which would be involved in proc- 
essing claims for their return. Furthermore, 
these prints can be duplicated elsewhere in 
almost every instance. Accordingly, the pro- 
posed bill excludes the prints from return 
except in cases where claims thereto have 
already been filed under existing law. The 
bill further provides that the Attorney Gen- 
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eral deliver the prints to the Library of Con- 
gress, which may retain or dispose of them 
in any manner it deems proper. 

A section analysis of the first part of the 
Proposed bill is set forth below: 

The proposed section 1 would make tech- 
nical amendments to section 39 of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act necessitated by 
other provisions of the proposed bill. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would add 
new sections 40 to 43 to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to effect the proposed returns 
of vested property. Such returns will not 
affect or be affected by transfers of the pro- 
ceeds of liquidation of vested property to the 
War Claims Fund under the War Claims Act 
of 1948. > 

The proposed section 40 (a) would effect 
the returns in general of vested property 
to natural persons up to a limit of $10,000. 
It specifically excludes from return the se- 
curities subject to the looted securities 
agreement with the Netherlands, copyrights 
and copyright contract interests, motion- 
Picture prints, patent and patent contract 
interests, property transferable to the Phil- 
ippine Government and property subject to 
intercustodial agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. It further provides that if the prop- 
erty of a prevesting owner exceeds $10,000 
in value and cannot be divided into a por- 
tion having a value of $10,000, then return 
would consist of a lesser portion, if practi- 
cable, augmented by a supplemental return, 
Finally, section 40 (a) would make returns 
thereunder subject to deductions for ex- 
Penses and reserves as set forth in section 
40 (m). 3 

The proposed section 40 (b) relates to 
trademarks and trademark contract inter- 
ests. It would provide that they should be 
deemed to have no value in connection with 
the $10,000 limit on returns and in con- 
nection with valuation for the purpose of 
deducting general administrative expenses 
under section 40 (m). Section 40 (b) would 
Make business enterprises eligible for the 
return of trademarks and contract interests 
_ therein. -"The reference to specific vesting 
Orders would exclude from return certain 
Possible reversionary or other similar rights 
relating to trademarks and goodwill con- 
nected with vested corporations still admin- 
istered by the Attorney General. Trade- 
mark registration by the German Federal 
Government authorities would govern the 
return of trademarks in certain instances. 
All returns of trademarks would be subject 
to outstanding licenses issued with respect 
thereto. 

The proposed section 40 (c) would author- 
ize return of vested property to charitable, 
Teligious and educational institutions with- 
Out regard to its value. 

The proposed section 40 (d) would limit to 
$10,000 the amount of property to be re- 
turned to the estate or the heirs of a pre- 
Vesting owner who has died since the date 
of vesting. In addition, it would specifically 
Prohibit any one person from receiving more 
than $10,000. 

The proposed section 40 (e) would bar re- 
turns to persons claiming vested property 
Who have previously settled or compromised 
Suits or claims with respect to such property, 
to persons or firms behind the Iron Curtain 
as of January 1, 1955, or subsequently, and to 
Persons convicted of war crimes. Section 40 
(e) (2) uses the phrase “maintained his prin- 
Cipal dwelling place” in connection with the 
disqualification of persons behind the Iron 
Curtain. This phrase is used in preference 
to language appearing in section 2 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act which defines 
an enemy as including a person resident 

n enemy territory. The definition in 
Section 2 has caused difficulty, in part be- 
Cause of uncertainty as to the weight to be 
Biven to a person’s intent as to the future 
Place of his abode. The phrase “principal 
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dwelling place” would eliminate such intent 
from consideration. 

The proposed section 40 (f) would exclude 
from return by reference to specific vesting 
orders any income received by this office from 
Mein Kampf and other works mentioned 
above and would exclude the Hoffman photo- 
graphic collection both as to income and ac- 
tual physical property. 

The proposed section 40 (g) would exclude 
the return of moneys received from patent 
licensing contracts deemed to be violative of 
antitrust statutes and moneys received from 
the use of patents prior to the end of 1945. 

The proposed section 40 (h) would bar re- 
turn of property to a person claiming such 
property through his stock ownership or other 
beneficial interest in a business enterprise 
which owned the property prior to vesting. 

The proposed section 40 (i) is practically 
identical with section 32 (d) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would restore per- 
sons to whom return is made to all rights, 
privileges and obligations in respect of the 
returned property which would have existed 
if the property had not been vested. This 
section would specifically exculpate the Gov- 
ernment from any liability in connection 
with its administration or use of the prop- 
erty during vesting. It would also bind the 
returnee by any notice received by the At- 
torney General prior to return and impose 
on him any obligations which accrued with 
respect to the property during the time of 
its vesting. The period of vesting would not 
be included for the purpose of determining 
the application of any statute of limitations 
to the assertion of any rights by such person. 

The proposed section 40 (j) is practically 
identical with section 32 (e) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. It would permit per- 
sons eligible for return under the proposed 
section 40 to sue subsequent to the return 
to establish as against the returnee any 
right, title or interest they may have in the 
returned property. The period of vesting 
would not be included in determining the 
application of any statute of limitations to 
any such suit. 

The proposed section 40 (k) would require 
that. claims for return under section 40 be 
filed within 1 year from enactment in such 
form as the Attorney General shall prescribe. 
New claims would be required from persons 
who have filed previously under other sec- 
tions of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The proposed section 40 (1) would pre- 
vent anything in section 40 from affecting 
the rights of claimants to pursue remedies 
under sections 9 (a), 32 or 34 of the act. 
It would prohibit a person claiming property 
under section 9 (a) or section 32 from receiv- 
ing a return under section 40 unless he 
waives his claim under section 9 (a) or 
section 32 to the amounts of expenses and 
reserves retained under section 40 (m). A 
return of property to any person under sec- 
tion 40 would be prohibited while a claim 
to the same property filed by some other 
person is pending under section 9 (a) or 
section 32. 

The proposed section 40 (m) would pro- 
vide for the retention by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the amount of conservatory expenses 
incurred with respect to the returnable 
property, a charge for administrative ex- 
penses and reserves for the payment of taxes 
and debt claims. It would provide that such 
expenses and reserves be retained from any 
additional property of the owner prior to 
vesting. Any unused portion of a reserve for 
the payment of taxes or debt claims would 
become returnable as though it had not been 
a part of a reserve. Returnees would be 
permitted to pay the amounts of expenses or 
reserves in lieu of the liquidation of return- 
able property to provide funds therefor. 

The proposed section 40 (n) relates to the 
controls exercised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment pursuant to section 5 (b) of the Trad- 
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ing With the Enemy Act over assets owned 
by Communist Chinese and certain other 
blocked nationals. Returned property would 
be subject to these controls if owned by such 
persons. 

The proposed section 40 (0) would make 
the determinations of the Attorney General 
in the administration of section 40 final. 

The proposed section 40 (p) contains defi- 
nitions. 

The proposed section 41 (a) would permit 
the use of currency of the Federal Republic 
of Germany payable to the United States to 
finance returns to persons in the Federal 
Republic or the western sectors of Berlin 
when the Attorney General deems that such 
action should be taken. 

The proposed section 41 (b) would provide 
for the same possibility with respect to Japan 
if circumstances permit. 

The proposed section 42 (a) defines “copy- 
rights.” 

The proposed section 42 (b) would provide 
for the divestment of vested copyrights ef- 
fective 90 days from the enactment of the 
section. This 90-day period is proposed in 
order to afford time for adequate notice and 
instructions to American licensees and 
American parties to vested prewar copyright 
contracts regarding the effect of divestment 
on their future payments of royalties and 
taxes thereon. Divestment would be made 
subject to outstanding licenses previously is- 
sued and assignments of interests in such 
licenses. The rights remaining in the Attor- 
ney General under licenses would be trans- 
ferred effective the day of divestment to the 
owner of the divested copyrights. All royal- 
ties accrued up to that day would have to be 
paid to the Attorney General. 

The proposed section 42 (c) would divest 
the vested interests in prewar contracts re- 
lating to copyrights effective 90 days from 
the enactment of the section. All sums pay- 
able under such contracts prior to the day 
of divestment would have to be paid to the 
Attorney General. 

The proposed section 42 (d) would exclude 
from return the right to sue for infringement 
during the period of vesting. 

The proposed section 43 would authorize 
the transfer of motion-picture prints to the 
Library of Congress with the exception of 
prints subject to claims under present law. 
The Library would have full discretion to re- 
tain or dispose of the prints in any manner it 
deems appropriate. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill would amend 
section 32 (h) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act to exclude from returns to designated 
successor organizations thereunder any prop- 
erty returnable under the proposed sec- 
tion 40. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill would amend 
section 9 (a) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act to permit the sale of vested property held 
subject to suit under that section upon a 
determination by the President that the in- 
erest and the welfare of the United States so 
requires. Any claimant in the suit would be 
permitted to elect, after the sale, whether to 
take his share of the proceeds of sale, if suc- 
cessful in the suit, or to request a determi- 
nation of just compensation. 

The final part of the proposed bill is to 
provide for the settlement of five categories 
of American war claims against Germany. 
Payments on allowed claims are to be made 
from the proposed German claims fund which 
is to consist of $100 million to be set aside 
from repayments by the Federal Republic of 
Germany under the agreement settling the 
United States claim for postwar economic 
assistance to Germany. The general types 
of claims authorized in the proposed measure 
are as follows: 

(1) Physical damage to or physical loss or 
destruction of property located in Albania, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Greece, 
Poland, or Yugoslavia in the period beginning 
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September 1, 1939, and ending May 8, 1945. 
Such losses must have occurred, under the 
proposed bill, as a direct consequence of 
military operations of war or of special meas- 
ures directed against such property because 
of the enemy or alleged enemy character of 
the owner. The property must have been 
owned directly or indirectly by the claimant 
at the time of the loss, damage, or destruc- 
tion. Certain items of personal property and 
intangibles are expressly excluded from the 
types of property, loss of which would other- 
wise be compensable under the bill. 

(2) Damage to or the loss or destruction 
of ships or ship cargoes owned by the claim- 
ant at the time of such damage, loss or de- 
struction, which must have occurred as a 
direct consequence of military action by Ger- 
many in the period beginning September 1, 
1939, and ending May 8, 1945. 

(3) Net losses by insurance companies in- 
curred in the settlement of claims for in- 
sured losses, including reinsured losses, of 
American owned ships or ship cargoes as a 
direct consequence of military action by Ger- 
many in the period beginning September 1, 
1939, and ending May 8, 1945. 

(4) Loss or damage on account of the 
death or injury of any civilian national of 
the United States who was a passenger on 
‘any vessel engaged in commerce on the high 
seas if such death or injury was a result of 
military action by Germany during the period 
beginning September 1, 1939, and ending De- 
cember 11, 1941 (the date upon which the 
United States declared war against Ger- 
many). In this general category the pro- 
posed bill would also include claims for the 
loss or damage to the property of any such 
Passenger. 

(5) Losses resulting from the removal of 
industrial or other capital equipment in 
Germany which was owned by the claimant 
on May 8, 1945, and removed for the purpose 
of reparation including losses from any de- 
struction of property in connection with such 
removal. 

Within the limits of the categories of 
claims provided for in the proposed bill, 
except with respect to death or personal in- 
jury claims, provision is made for the recog- 
nition of claims based upon assignments to 
the claimant of the rights or interests in 
lost or damaged property or property that 
was subject to reparation removal. 

Recognition of claims of stockholders or 
the direct or indirect owners of any other 
proprietary interest in a corporation or other 
entity, under the proposed bill would be con- 
ditioned upon 25 percent ownership, direct 
or indirect, of such interest at all times be- 
tween the date of loss and the date of fil- 
ing claim, by United States citizens or na- 
tionals. Each award under this type of claim 
would be in an amount equal to the respec- 
tive percentage interest of each claimant in 
the total corporate ownership. In other 
words if one-half of the stock of a corpora- 
tion were owned by five persons, each having 
a one-tenth ownership of the total stock 
and the total loss was $1 million, such indi- 
viduals collectively would be entitled to one- 
half the loss and each claimant to one-fifth 
of such one-half or $100,000. 

Payment of awards certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission would be made in 
the following order of priority: 

(1) Death and disability claims would be 
paid in the full amount of each award cer- 
tified. 

(2) Payments of up to $1,000 would then 
be made on awards certified for all other 
claims. Thus, if the award is for $1,000 or 
less the full amount certified would be paid. 

(3) Thereafter, payments would be made 
on the unpaid principal of awards in equal 
amounts on each award or in the total 
amount of the remaining unpaid principal 
amount, whichever is less. The total pay- 
ments under priorities (2) and (3) on any 
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single award would not exceed $10,000 under 
the bill. 

(4) Within the limits of any remaining 
funds available for payment of awards and 
after satisfying the requirements of priorities 
1, 2, and 3 in that order, any remaining un- 
paid principal of an award would be paid on 
a prorated basis. If the funds remaining 
available for payment of awards, for example, 
amounted to 10 percent of the aggregate of 
such unpaid awards, each such unpaid award 
could be paid to the extent of 10 percent of 
the unpaid balance of such award. 

Eligible claimants in the case of natural 
persons are required to be nationals of the 
United States on the date of the loss for 
which a claim is filed and continuously 
thereafter until the date of filing such 
claim. In the case of a person who may have 
lost United States citizenship through mar- 
riage to a citizen or subject of a foreign coun- 
try, such person would be an eligible claim- 
ant if citizenship is reacquired prior to the 
date of enactment of the proposed bill, and 
if such person would have been a national 
of the United States at all times on or after 
the date of such loss if such marriage had 
not taken place. A national of the United 
States is defined as any person who is a citi- 
zen of the United States or who owes per- 
manent allegiance to the United States. 
Aliens are expressly excluded from such defi- 
nition. 

Eligible claimants in the case of corpora- 
tions or other business entities, under the 
proposed bill, are required to have been in- 
corporated or otherwise organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
or Territory thereof or the District of Co- 
Tumbia on the date of the loss, damage, de- 
struction, or removal of its property, and 
not reincorporated or otherwise reorganized 
under any other laws in the period begin- 
ning with the date of the loss and ending 
with the date of filing claim. In addition 
the proposed bill requires as a condition 
of eligibility for such corporations or busi- 
ness entities that at least 50 percent of the 
outstanding capital stock or other proprie- 
tary interest in such entity was owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by natural persons who 
could qualify as eligible claimants as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 

These provisions of eligibility follow the 
traditional and generally accepted principle 
of international law relating to the nation- 
ality of claimants asserting claims against 
governments other than their own. It is 
believed a strict compliance with the eligi- 
bility requirements established by interna- 
tional law is essential since, in theory, the 
claims are to be paid from the proceeds of 
vested German assets that have been vested 
as reparation. 

In addition to the foregoing major provi- 
sions of the proposed bill certain necessary 
collateral provisions are included relating 
to the claims-filing period, limitation of at- 
torneys’ fees, deduction for administrative 
expenses, and similar administrative matters. 

These are more particularly described in 
the following section-by-section analysis of 
this part of the proposed bill. 

Section 5 amends the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended, by designating such act 
as title I. 

Section 6 amends new title I by changing 
the word “act” to “title” wherever the word 
“act” appears. 

Section 7 further amends the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, by adding at the 
end thereof the following proposed title II 
containing sections No. 201 through 220. 
These sections provide as follows: 

Section 201 contains definition which 
would require that the loss, damage, destruc- 
tion, or removal for which compensation is 
claimed shall have occurred within the ter- 
ritorial limits of Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Greece, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia as those limits existed in conti- 
nental Europe on December 1, 1937. These 
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countries are included since no provision 
has been made or is likely to be made for the 
payment of American war claims arising in 
these areas. In addition this section de- 
fines the term “Commission” to mean the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, 

Section 202 creates in the Treasury of the 
United States a fund to be known as the 
German Claims Fund and directs the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to cover into this fund 
$100 million from the moneys to be paid 
to the United States by the Federal Republic 
of Germany under the agreement dated 
February 27, 1953, settling the United States 
Claim against Germany for postwar -eco- 
nomic assistance. In addition this section 
requires the deduction from such fund of 
an amount equal to 5 percent thereof as 
reimbursement to the United States for 
expenses incurred by the Commission and 
the Treasury Department in the adminis- 
tration of the claims program subsequently 
authorized. 

Section 203 contains the basic authoriza- 
tion to the Commission for the receipt and 
settlement of five categories of claims which 
have been previously described in the sum- 
mary of the major provisions of the bill. 

Section 204 specifically excludes certain 
items of personal property, including tan- 
gible property, from the types of property 
the loss, damage, destruction or removal of 
which forms the subject matter of any claims 
authorized under section 203. Section 204 
further provides that in determining the 
amount of any award credit shall be given 
for the amount which any claimant has 
received or is entitled to receive from any 
source on account of the same loss, damage, 
destruction or removal, thus preventing 
double benefits. 

Section 205 relates to the eligibility of 
natural persons and corporations or busi- 
ness entitles as claimants under proposed 
title II. The provisions of these sections 
have heretofore been described in more 
detail. 

Section 206 relates to claims based upon 
proprietary or other interests in corpora- 
tions or business entities. These provisions 
have been heretofore summarized and need 
not be repeated. 

Section 207 requires the Commission to 
give public notice in the Federal Register 
within 60 days after enactment of the pro- 
posed bill or within 60 days after enact- 
ment of legislation making appropriation 
for administrative expenses, of the time 
limit for filing claims, and permits a maxi- 
mum of 18 months after such publication 
within which claims may be filed. 

Section 208 restricts recoveries under any 
claim which accrued to a national of the 
United States and purchased by another 
national of the Unitcd States to the amount 
of the actual consideration last paid for 
such claim prior to January 1, 1953. In other 
words, this section is designed to prevent 
unconscionable gains as a result of pur- 
chases motivated by this legislation. 

Section 209 requires the certification of 
claims to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment. 

Section 210 requires all awards to be paid 
from the German claims fund and perma- 
nently appropriates the money in such fund 
for the making of payments on all certified 
awards. 

Section 211, subsection (a), sets forth the 
order in which awards shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The provisions 
of this section have been heretofore described 
in the summary of the proposed bill and need 
not be repeated here. 

Subsection (b) requires payments and ap- 
plications for such payments on certified 
awards to be made in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Subsection (c) provides that the term 
“award” shall mean the aggregate of all 
awards certified in favor of the same claimant 
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except awards made with respect to death or 
disability claims where the basis of the claim 
would not consist of a series of losses by the 
Same claimant. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the issuance of a 
consolidated award in favor of several claim- 
ants having an interest in the subject matter 
of the claim-and provides that such awards 
shall indicate the respective interests of such 
Claimants therein. In other words, for ex- 
ample, where the original owner of destroyed 
Property, who would have been an eligible 
Claimant, dies either before or after filing a 
Claim, the heirs of such deceased original 
Owner would be entitled to a consolidated 
award based upon such loss to the extent of 
their respective fractional interests therein. 

Subsection (e) expressly authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to create a reserve 
for the payment of certified awards and to 
defer payment thereof if such deferment is 
necessary or desirable and thereupon to make 
Payments on account of all other awards. In 
Other words, this provision is designed to 
prevent payments under later priorities from 
being delayed because of legal problems or 
other difficulties arising in connection with 
Payments under awards having an earlier 
priority. For example, payment of an award 
May become impossible to make at a par- 
ticular time because of litigation among sur- 
vivors of an award holder or possibly because 
of corporate dissolution. Under these cir- 
cumstances. the payment of such award might 
be delayed for several years. Under this pro- 
Vision, meanwhile, a reserve could be set up 
in an amount sufficient to cover such an 
award and the Secretary could thereupon 
proceed with payment of awards having a 
later priority. 

Section 212 provides that the payment of 
any award unless in the full amount of the 
Claim shall not divest the claimant, or the 
United States in his behalf, of the right to 
assert a claim against any foreign govern- 
ment for the unpaid balance of his claim 
filed with the Commission. 

Section 213 provides that the decisions of 
the Commission in the settlement of claims 
Shall be final and conclusive without re- 
course to review in any court. It contains, 
further, the usual provision authorizing the 
Comptroller General to allow credit in the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
Cer for payments in accordance with the de- 
Cisions of the Commission. 

Section 214 authorizes appropriations by 
the Congress for necessary funds with which 
to administer the program. 

Section 215 limits the fees of attorneys or 
Others acting in behalf of any claimant in 
Connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission to a maximum of 10 percent of 
the total amount paid pursuant to a certi- 
filed award and sets forth certain criminal 
Penalties for violation of this provision. 
This provision represents the accepted policy 
of limiting such fees in connection with 
Claims and other services in matters involv- 
ing agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Section 216 authorizes payments under 
Certified awards to the legal representative 
Of any deceased person or persons under 
legal disability except where such payments 
will not exceed $1,000 and there is no quali- 
fled executor or administrator. In such 
Cases the Comptroller General would be au- 
thorized to determine who is entitled to such 
Payment. In other words, where the pay- 
ment does not exceed $1,000 the expense of 
Obtaining the appointment of administra- 
tors or guardians or of probating a will will 
not be required. 

Section 217 prevents payments to any per- 
Sons who collaborated with the enemy in 
World War II. 
eection 218 incorporates certain defini- 
i on and administrative provisions contained 
n the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, 

king such provisions applicable to the ad- 
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ministration of the German claims program, 
These provisions relate to rule-making au- 
thority, notice of the claims filing period, 
hearings, subpena powers and related ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Section 219 requires the completion of the 
German claims program within 5 years after 
the enactment of legislation making appro- 
priations to the Commission for administra- 
tive expenses and provides that nothing in 
the provisions with respect to such program 
shall be construed to limit the life of the 
Commission or its authority to act with re- 
spect to other claims programs, 

Section 220 directs the Secretary of State 
to make available to the Commission records 
and documents required by the Commission 
in the settlement of the claims authorized 
under proposed title II. 

Section 8 of the proposed bill is a sever- 
ability provision. 


Our Scandinavian Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a speech entitled 
“Our Scandinavian Heritage,” delivered 
by our colleague, the distinguisher sen- 
ior Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], on the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Lu- 
theran Mission in Pennsylvania. It was 
also the 175th anniversary of the arrival 
in Pennsylvania of the Swedish officer 
who came to give his technical advice to 
the colonists, during the American Revo- 
lution. This was an able and informa- 
tive address on “Our Scandinavian Heri- 
tage,” and it is a privilege to have the 
honor of presenting it for printing in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SwEDEN AND AMERICA 


America, it has been said, is a nation of 
nations. From the ends of the earth men 
have come to these shores seeking freedom 
and a chance to build a new life for them- 
selves and their families. As they have be- 
come part and parcel of the American com- 
munity, they have nevertheless remembered, 
as indeed they should, the lands from whence 
they sprung. It has become something of 
an American tradition to honor the con- 
tributions to our common life of the sons 
and daughters of those great nations across 
the seas from whom we are descended. We 
are gathered here today representing an im- 
portant and vital part of that tradition. 

The first immigrants from Sweden, save 
for a few scattered adventurers, arrived on 
the American Continent in the spring of 
1638. The colony of New Sweden represented 
a dream of the great Gustavus Adolphus put 
into action by his daughter Queen Christina. 
For a time it seemed that New Sweden— 
established in an area embracing parts of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey—where no other power was firmly 
established would be asuccess. But Sweden, 
preoccupied with the gigantic European 
struggle of the Thirty Years’ War could not 
support expansion into the New World. Thus 
in 1655 New Sweden fell to the Dutch and 9 
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years later the Dutch—in their turn were 
displaced by the English. 

But if New Sweden was not fated to be a 
strong bastion from which Swedish political 
influence could spread over this continent— 
it nevertheless laid the foundations for the 
deep and lasting Swedish contribution to 
American life. Thus, in 1640, with the ar-. 
rival of the Reverend Reorus Torkillus in 
New Sweden, the Lutheran confession en- 
tered into the mainstream of American re- 
ligous life. The Reverend Mr. Tarkillus was 
not only the first Lutheran minister to serve 
in the New World, he was also the first 
Protestant clergyman to serve in the Dela- 
ware River Valley. He and his successors, 
notably the Reverend Johan Campanius, were 
the first Luthern missionaries to the Amer- 
ican Indians and laid the foundations for 
the religious tradition in the valley which 
continued long after the Swedish authority 
had been extinguished. 

The members of the Swedish colony were 
excellent farmers, men unafraid of hard 
work whose diligence was admired by Wil- 
liam Penn. To their eternal credit, the 
Swedes of the Delaware Valley had a record 
of fair dealing with the Indians similar to 
that of Penn and the Quakers. As a matter 
of fact, Swedes served as Penn’s interpreters, 
and because the Indians knew and trusted 
them, they accepted their assurances that 
the Quakers, too, were humane and trust- 
worthy. The Colony of New Sweden was a 
haven for the persecuted—dedicated to lib- 
erty of person and security of property in a 
world where to espouse these ideas required 
& true pioneering spirit. Unlike some other 
colonies, neither slavery nor the slave trade 
was ever permitted in New Sweden. 

This Swedish tradition of libery found a 
cause to admire in our Revolution. Many 
Swedish officers served in the American, 
French, and Dutch naval and military forces 
and participated in the fighting against the 
British. There were Swedish sailors with 
John Paul Jones. In June 1780 Count Axel 
Von Fersen, the best known of the Swedish 
officers, served the cause of American inde- 
pendence with skill and distinction. In this 
country thousands of men who had descend- 
ed from the earliest Swedes served in the 
Continental Army and two men of Swedish 
lineage, John Hanson and John Morton, were 
outstanding figures of the Revolution. The 
former was elected “President of the United 
States in Congress Assembled” in 1781—the 
chief officer of government under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation—while the latter is 
credited with casting the decisive vote in the 
Pennsylvania delegation, which became in 
fact the decisive vote in the whole Conti- 
nental Congress, in favor of independence, 
His signature is appended to that historic 
declaration. When the Revolution was over 
and the independence had been won Sweden 
was the first European nation to sign a treaty 
of friendship and commerce with the infant 
Republic, United States. 

The story of that latter migration is well 
known to all of you, how the America let- 
ters were read and reread by entire Swedish 
villages, how America became known as the 
“Framtislandet”—the land of the future. 
Our Middle West became a new home to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Swedish folk. As a 
northern people they were quite naturally 
partial to the northern areas of this country 
and spread throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
But man soon looked for new horizons and 
moving across the country in straight lines 
they pioneered again in the building of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The men and women of Swedish origin who 
came to this country brought with them the 
sterling qualities of the race—the vigor, the 
appetite for work, the desire to lead use- 
ful lives—that soon enabled them to fit right 
into the American picture and become among 
the most valuable and valued members of 
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the national community. Swedish farmers 
helped make'our land among the most pro- 
ductive in the world. Swedish-American 
loggers played an indispensable part in the 
development of our lumbering industry. 
Swedish laborers by the thousands were em- 
ployed in building the railroads of the great 
Northwest. 

But if Swedish contributions were essen- 
tial to our peaceful development, they were 
no less vital to our national defense. 

In the fields of American art and culture, 
Swedish contributions have likewise been 
highly significant. Wherever they settled in 
considerable numbers, people of Swedish 
origin founded academies or colleges. No 
immigrant group was more concerned about 
education than the Swedes, and it is no 
wonder, in consequence, that people of Swed- 
ish background are always found among 
our intellectual leaders. From the vast array 
it is extremely difficult to single out any 
individuals for special mention, but none 
would begrudge, I am sure. 

People of Swedish descent have been active 
in civic and political enterprise. They have 
demanded the best in their public servants 
and have furnished political leaders of the 
highest type at all levels of our Government. 

In 1687 William Penn wrote: “I must needs 
comment the Swedes’ respect to authority 
and kind behavior to the English. They do 
not degenerate from the old friendship be- 
tween both Kingdoms. As they are people 
proper and strong of body, so they have fine 
children and almost every house full. Rare 
to find one of them without 3 or 4 boys and 
as many girls. Some 6, 7, and 8 sons. And 
I must do them that right; I see few young 
men more sober and laborious.” 

Like all Americans, they felt the urge to 
move West—to develop. The colony in 
Pennsylvania furnished only the beachhead. 
From that point their story was the story 
of all Americans. The West offered a chal- 
lenge. They met that challenge head on. 

And they are meeting the challenge in the 
same fashion today. 

There is another characteristic virtue of 
the Swedish people. A most important vir- 
tue because it is the basis and cornerstone 
of international peace. It is their respect 
for the rights and integrity of others. They 
have not established colonies by the force of 
arms or lived off the fruits of the toil of the 
vanquished. Instead they have assisted 
others in realizing their legitimate economic 
and social ambitions. That the only secre- 
taries of the United Nations have been 
Swedish emphasizes this. 

In our own country today peace is the 
most important of all issues. It is dearest 
to our hearts, the greatest goal we can 
achieve. 

At the present moment in the press and 
in the Congress, there is much debate as to 
who is ahead in the race for mastery of the 
air, ourselves or the Russians. The fact is 
that we are today, but the accelerated pro- 
ductions of Soviet factories will put them 
ahead tomorrow. This will result in fresh 
effort on our part. The arms race is never 
ending. 

The cold reality is that in arms, planes, 
battleships and devilish destruction there is 
no guaranty or even mild assurance of 
peace. We cannot rattle an atomic or hydro- 
gen bomb at the world and say “massive 
retaliation to those who do not agree with 
us.” That same retaliation will be the fate 
of those who first employ it. A very few if 
rd of us here today, will survive such a con- 

ct. 

There is no safety in atomic arms. The 
answer to peace is not to be found in war. 
It is only to be found in the patient practice 
of this virtue of consideration of the eco- 
nomic and political rights of others, char- 
acteristic of Scandinavia. 

As a Nation, I feel we tend to talk about 
this more than putting it into active prac- 
tice as do the Swedes. 
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But we must realize that so long as any 
people in this world are denied a right to a 
place in the sun. So long as one people is 
permitted to exploit another people, there 
is no peace on earth. 

This is a terrific responsibility for us. 
There is so much profit to be made by ex- 
ploitation, but we must restrain in our own 
citizens from indulging it. It is so easy for 
us to tolerate a friendly government that 
oppresses its citizens on the basis that it is 
no business of ours. In my opinion it is 
and must be if we are ever to achieve peace. 
For I am quite sure that a just God is as 
jealous for the rights and happiness of a 
Malayan as of any American. 

One of the greatest goals we have sought 
to reach as long as I can remember is peace 
in our time. We have had it off and on; 
between World War I and World War II. 
We thought we had it permanently after 
World War II, only to have the Korean war 
come along. 

We have attempted to achieve it with ev- 
erything from top level to low level confer- 
ences in this country and abroad. We have 
had many high sounding words and phrases 
thrown about on the subject. We have had 
experts thoroughly conversant with the for- 
eign situation as it existed at that particular 
moment, but I wonder if we have achieved 
through all these discussions, conferences, 
any semblance of the meaning that you and 
I attribute to the word “peace.” A few mo- 
ments ago, I mentioned the arms race that 
has been underway certainly through my 
generation and yours, the weapons that the 
arms race produced. As I view the situation, 
we have achieved a sort of an armistice, an 
uneasy one at that with the world tottering 
on the brink of peace or war. Actually, it 
depends upon whether you are an optimist 
or a pessimist, which one, peace or war? 

It is one of the most unusual situations to 
hear words about peace on every hand. As 
far as I can tell, everyone you talk to wants 
peace. Certainly the wishes for peace aren’t 
reserved to the White House or the State 
Department. We in the Senate want it just 
as badly as anyone else, regardless of party. 
In my talks to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, they feel the same way. 
Carry the discussions into the street and 
you won't find a single person who openly 
says he wants a war. We are led to believe 
that everyone in Russia except the high com- 
mand wants peace. I think that story would 
be generally true throughout Europe, if we 
were to take a poll of sentiment among the 


people. 

By this time you are probably reaching the 
same conclusion I am. The whole world 
clamors for peace, yet prepares for war. The 
individual in Russia whose inner spirit cries 
out most for world peace is the busiest right 
now in an airplane factory turning out planes 
that can fly faster, farther, and carry a 
heavier load than our B—52’s. Or, he is 
feverishly working to improve their version 
of the atomic or hydrogen bomb. Or, prob- 
ably, some of them may be studying maps of 
the free world trying to see what people to 
put under the totalitarian thumb next. 

The sad part about all of this are the other 
needs that go wanting through this confus- 
ing picture. For example, medical research. 
Mental health. Research into agriculture. 
Use of our forest industries. Attempting to 
get the earning level of the average man 
throughout the world to the point where he 
can enjoy more than the bare essentials of 
existence. 

Probably as a nation, we have done more 
to get the world thinking along those lines 
than any other. But we should, because of 
all the world, ours has been the most pro- 
ductive nation, mentally and physically. 
But even with our efforts they have not been 
enough. Nor will they be enough until a 
few of the goals we talk about are achieved 
and achieved they must be if we are ever to 
convince the rest of the world that we hon- 
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estly are bent on betterment—not exploita- 
tion—if we can convince peoples elsewhere 
that we merely intend to help them develop 
their own resources and then use them even 
more wisely than we have been able to use 
own. If we can convince them that this talk 
they get about our capitalistic system being 
out strictly for dollars instead of bettered 
lives is nothing but propaganda—then I 
think that world peace will be ours during 
our generation because we will have shown 
them the way through deeds, not talk. 
Through action, not conferences. Through 
humanitarian efforts—not through gestures. 
Through a helping hand from the heart, not 
through a closer look at the almighty dollar. 


Independence in the Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am pleased to insert in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the Los An- 
geles Bar Bulletin. This article com- 
prises the address given by the learned 
jurist, Leon R. Yankwich, chief United 
States district judge, southern dis- 
trict of California, upon the occasion of 
the admission of a group of young law- 
yers to the Federal bar. May I recom- 
mend its reading to the Members of Con- 
gress and students of government. 

The article follows: 


WHAT KIND OF INDEPENDENCE Do WE ASK IN 
THE JUDICIARY? 


(By Leon R. Yankwich, J. D., LL. D., chief 
judge, U. S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of California) 


The code of ethics for lawyers which is 
embodied in one of California’s codes—Busi- 
ness and Professions Code, section 6068— 
makes it one of the duties of the attorney 
“to maintain the respect due to the courts 
of justice and judicial officers.” 

In a prior talk to a group of admittees I 
treated one phase of the question (Los An- 
geles Bar Bulletin, vol. 28, No. 11, p. 393 
et seq.) stressing particularly the delicacy 
of the relationship between counsel and 
court, and the necessity—in the words of Mr. 
Justice Jackson in a famous case—not to 
“equate contempt with courage or insults 
with independence.” (Sacher v. United 
States (1951, 343 U. S. 1, 14).) 


Now I speak of the duty of the lawyer to 
help maintain the independence of the ju- 
diciary by encouraging courageous action by 
judges. 

I. AN INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY 


An independent judiciary is a part of the 
democratic tradition. It was one of the com- 
plaints of the colonists against the English 
King that he stood in the way of an inde- 
pendent judiciary. In the Declaration of 
Independence they charged that— 

“He has obstructed the administration of 
Justice, by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

“He has made judges dependent on his 
will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and 
the amount and payment of their salaries.” 


And the Constitution sought to assure the 
independence of the Federal judiciary by 
providing for service during good behavior 
and against diminution of compensation 
during their continuance in office, for both 
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constitutional judges. and for such judge- 
Ships- -as may be created by the Congress, 
(Constitution, art. III, sec. 1.) 

All agree on the need for such inde- 
pendence. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, when he was chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, stated the meaning of 
this independence in this manner: 


“An independent judiciary is a strong judi- 
ciary, a fearless judiciary, having respect for 
its coequal branches of Government, but re- 
Specting even more its paramount obligation 
to the American people in interpreting the 
Supreme law of the land.” (WILEY, The 
Meaning of an Independent Judiciary, 1948, 
TF. r. D. 553, 556) 

By contrast, in totalitarian countries such 
as Soviet Russia, the judiciary is considered 
an organ of state power. (Julian Towster, 
Political Power in the U. S. S. R., 1917-1947, 
(1948) p. 304.) 

The division of powers embodied in the 
Constitution also expresses the ideal of the 
independence of the judiciary without the 
Power of the executive and legislative 
branches to encroach on its prerogatives. 
These are truisms which no one disputes. 
Yet, at times, in the conduct of lawyers 
toward the judiciary, the desire to achieve 
an immediate result becomes more impor- 
tant than the maintenance of respect of 
courts and of judicial officers, and their 
courageous independence. More specifically, 
many lawyers in their zeal to serve their 
Client’s cause, do not hesitate to take action 
Which not only reflects on the person of the 
judge, but which is not consistent with pro- 
tests as to a desire to have a fearless, inde- 
Pendent judiciary. And often, as I read in 
the books and see in the press, things said 
Concerning judges not only by laymen but 
by lawyers, I ask myself this question: 

we want really independent judges or 
do we just mean judges who are only inde- 
Pendent as the momentary whim of a liti- 
&ant may command? 


Il. DISQUALIFICATION OF JUDGES 


What gave me the thought of emphasizing 
this point again was the suggestion of a 
Tather independent young university man, 
not a lawyer, who had lived in Minnesota and 

great admiration for Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl, that he should have stepped 
aside in the Lattimore case when requested 
to do so by the Government. The attitude 

very common and is one shared by many 
lawyers who feel that the moment it is indi- 
Cated that a litigant or his lawyer does not 
desire a particular judge to try the case, the 
judge should take himself out of the case. 
Speaking as a judge of over a quarter of cen- 
tury experience, I would say that in ordinary 
Cases, the judge’s attitude should conform 
to the thought expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a famous case: 

“For what concern is it to a judge to pre- 
Side in a particular case; of what concern to 
Other parties to have him so preside?” (Ber- 
ger v. United States (1921, 255 U. S. 22, 35).) 

The answer is that, ordinarily, it is of no 
Concern. But a Federal judge of great cour- 
age who presided at some famous trials in 

uri involving general election frauds, 
Say condemned the attitude that would call 

or immediate disqualification at the request 
Of a litigant in this language: 

“* * * Such things have been said, but 
Not by those who think. The father of such 
Pi conception of the duty of the judge is the 

Undamental error that the judge is but a 
referee at a game, chosen by the players, 
Subject to removal at the will of either. He 
not a referee at a game. He is not the 
% Presentative of the parties. He is the rep- 
€sentative of the sovereign and he will 
abandon the trust reposed in him only at the 
Sovereign’s command or when he falls at his 
ES (United States v. Buck (D, C. Mo., 
937, 18 F. Supp. 827, 828-829) .) 


re 
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In the particular. case, the attempt was 
made to disqualify Judge Merrill E. Otis, 
who, in ruling on some legal questions re- 
lating to the various indictments before the 
trial, had used rather strong language in 
characterizing the acts with which the de- 
fendants were charged. He was not com- 
menting on their truth. He was merely 
commenting on the enormity of the offenses. 
The court of appeals sustained his attitude, 
saying: 

“His statements were made in the course 
of judicial proceedings prior to an appeal to 
this court. The common knowledge of a 
widespread condition in Kansas City would 
not necessarily include any particular pre- 
cinct. As said in Craven v. United States, 
(1 Cir., 22 F. 2d 605, 608), ‘The statute never 
contemplated crippling our courts by dis- 
qualifying a judge, solely on the basis of 
bias, or state of mind (Berger v. United 
States (255 U. S. (22) 42, 41 S. Ct. (23) 236, 
65 L. Ed. 481)) against wrongdoers, civil or 
criminal, acquired from evidence presented 
in the course of judicial proceedings before 
him.’ An opinion based upon evidence can- 
not be considered a personal prejudice. 
There was nothing in these judicial utter- 
ances indicating that the judge entertained 
or expressed any opinion that this appellant 
was guilty.” (Ryan v. United States (1938, 
8 Cir., 99 F, 2d 864, 871).) 

Unlike the statute of California which re- 
quires a charge of disqualification to be de- 
termined by another judge (California Code 
of Civil Procedure, sec. 170), the Federal law 
of disqualification provides for automatic 
disqualification. The judge is required to 
disqualify himself if the affidavit is factually 
sufficient. (28 U. S. C., sec. 144.) But the 
courts have held that the affidavit must 
charge bias or prejudice that is personal and 
that a mere attitude towards legal problems 
or adverse rulings are insufficient. (Ex parte 
American Steel Barrel Co. (1913, 230 U. S. 35, 
43-44); Wilkes v. United States (1935, 9. Cir., 
80 F. 2d 285, 289); Price v. Johnson (1942, 9 
Cir., 125 F. 2d 806, 811); Beecher v. Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane (1945, 9 Cir. 153 F. 
2d, 987, 988); Littletown v. DeLashmitt (1951, 
4 Cir., 186 F. 2d 973, 975); and see the writer’s 
opinion in Cole v. Loew’s, Ine. (D. C. Cal. 
1948, 76 F. Supp. 872), affirmed, in this re- 
spect, in Loew’s Inc. v. Cole (9 Cir., 1950, 
185 F. 2d 641, 646).) 

And so, when years ago, I declined to step 
out of a case at the behest of a motion pic- 
ture company because they claimed I had, 
before the case was before the Federal courts, 
expressed a view as to the law involved in the 
litigation—a position which the Court of 
Appeals upheld—I was acting in the same 
spirit as many other Federal judges past and 
present. It would have been easier to deny 
disqualification and transfer the case to an- 
other judge. But the easiest way is not al- 
ways honorable. So I wrote: 


“Judge Otis has echoed the sentiment 
which I have expressed repeatedly, that a 
lawsuit is a means to achieve justice through 
law—not a game in which the prize is to go 
to the more skillful. * * * Like him, I must 
reject an attempt to disqualify which has no 
legal foundation to support it and which, if 
successful, is, for the reasons already indi- 
cated, fraught with serious dangers for the 
efficiency and independence of the Federal 
Judiciary. So doing, I incur the risk of hav- 
ing the defendant feel that, consciously or 
unconsciously, my action might result in 
resentment against them or their opponent 
think that—as lawyers say—I might lean 
backwards. But I must hazard such specu- 
lation. And so I have taken my stand. With 
God as my witness, I cannot, in good con- 
science, take another.” (Cole v. Loew’s, Inc. 
(1948, D. C. Cal., 76 F. Supp. 872, 881) .) 

In so acting, we deny to litigants the right 
to pick judges, as we deny them also the 
right to designate what cases we are or are 
not to try. If bias or prejudice exists against 
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the litigant, it is unitary. It cannot be split 
up by counsel claiming that in a particular 
case, they will not question the judge's quali- 
fications to act, but they will do so in others, 

This attitude applies to litigants in civil 
cases and to litigants in criminal cases. In 
the Missouri case it was the defendants who 
sought to disqualify the judge. But in the. 
recent Lattimore case, it was the Government 
of the United States which attempted to do 
the same thing. The facts are well known 
and can be treated with brevity to point the 
moral of this talk. 

Owen Lattimore was indicted for perjury. 
On a previous indictment, Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl had thrown out some of the per- 
jury counts. On appeal, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, sitting en 
banc, sustained the ruling of Judge Young- 
dahl in the most important assignments of 
perjury. (United States v. Lattimore, 1954, 
U. S. App. D. C., 215 F. 2f 847.) There had 
been no trial of the cause. The action of the 
judge related merely to motions to dismiss 
the indictment upon which he ruled. 
Nevertheless, the United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia filed an affidavit of 
bias or prejudice against Judge Youngdahl in 
which it was claimed that the language he 
had used in granting the motions indicated 
a prejudice in favor of the defendant or a 
conviction that he was not guilty. Judge 
Youngdahl used these burning words to an- 
swer this charge: 

“The factual allegations are simply that in 
taking judicial action in this case I used 
certain words. These words cannot reason- 
ably be thought to ‘give fair support’ to an 
inference of bias and prejudice. Moreover, 
the Supreme Court determined long ago 
‘* * * that the bias or prejudice which can 
be urged against a judge must be based upon 
something other than rulings in the case’ 
Berger v. United States (255 U. S. 22, 31, 41 
S. Ct. 230, 232, 65 L. ed. 481). Obviously 
therefore it must be based upon something 
other than the words the judge used in set- 
ting forth his rulings. 

“At bottom the affidavit is based upon the 
virulent notion that a United States judge 
who honors and adheres to the sacred consti- 
tutional presumption that a man is innocent 
until his guilt is established by due process 
of law has ‘a bent of mind’ that disables him 
from conducting the fair and impartial trial 
to which both the accused and the Govern- 
ment are entitled. The affidavit is therefore 
so patently and grossly insufficient that I 
cannot escape from the conclusion that the 
purpose of the affidavit is to discredit in the 
public mind the final action of our courts or 
else to intimidate the courts themselves. It 
follows that those who made or authorized 
the certificate that the affidavit was made in 
good faith acted irresponsibly and recklessly 
as lawyers and officers of the Government. 

“Under my oath to preserve sacred consti- 
tutional principles, I can properly do no less 
than to strike the affidavit as scandalous.” 
(United States v. Lattimore (1954, D.C. D. C., 
125 F. Supp. 295, 296) .) 

III. A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


In this connection there is a proposal 
fraught with great danger to which I desire 
to call attention. 

I begin with a story. When Bishop John 
Fell was at Oxford, Tom Brown came before 
him for punishment for an infraction of 
some of the rules. The noted clergyman 
told the young man that he would overlook 
the matter if he made an on-the-spot sat- 
isfactory translation of the following epi- 
gram of Martial: 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere 
quare: 

Noc tantum possum dicere non amo te, 

Tom Brown translated: 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell: 
But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
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In the same spirit, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, at its last 
session, recommended for adoption a bill— 
S. 3517 of the 83d Congress—which would 
amend the section on disqualification so as 
to allow a litigant to disqualify a Federal 
district judge by filing an affidavit stating 
“that he verily believes the judge before 
whom the matter is pending has a personal 
bias or prejudice either against him or in 
favor of any adverse party.” 

Contrary to the present statute which re- 
quires “the facts and reasons for the belief” 
to be stated and which calls for a judicial 
determination whether the affidavit is legally 
sufficient, the proposed amendment spe- 
cifically provides that the affidavit “need not 
state the facts and the reasons for the be- 
lief,” that bias or prejudice exists. When 
the affidavit is filed, it automatically dis- 
qualifies the judge. The amendment pro- 
vides that he shall have no further jurisdic- 
tion “‘with respect thereto, but shall notify 
the senior (the chief) circuit judge of the 
circuit and another judge from a different 
district shall be assigned to hear such pro- 
ceeding.” 

This means that in a multiple court like 
ours consisting of 11 judges, such an affidavit 
could disqualify every judge in the district. 
In States which have only one district, judges 
would have to be imported from other States 
and, in the District of Columbia, from an- 
other circuit. The judicial function would 
stop in its tracks, as the chief Judge of the 
circuit is asked to assign a judge to hear the 
matter. 

The Committee on Revision of the Laws of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
in a report dated November 8, 1954, and 
signed by its three members, Albert B. Maris, 
circuit Judge, third circuit, chairman; Clar- 
ence G. Galston, district judge, eastern dis- 
trict of New York, and William F. Smith, dis- 
trict judge, New Jersey, has condemned the 
bill in these words: 

“The effect of the proposed bill is thus to 
give to every party in a proceeding in a dis- 
trict court the right to one peremptory chal- 
lenge of the district Judge who is to try this 
case and thereby to secure the assignment of 
a judge from another district to try it. The 
Committee on Revision of the Laws believes 
that it would be unwise and not in the pub- 
lic interest to accord parties to a litigation 
such a right which they could exercise ar- 
bitrarily and without specifying any basis for 
their allegations of bias and prejudice. To 
permit it would open the way to gross abuse 
and might well disorganize the operations of 
a busy district court as well as drain off the 
personnel of adjoining district courts who 
would have to be assigned to hear cases in 
which affidavits of bias and prejudice had 
been filed.” 

The judges of this court unanimously in- 
structed me at their meeting of December 
13, 1954, to express their opposition to this 
bill. In a letter addressed to Judge Maris, 
under date of December 14, 1954, I wrote: 


“It is our view that a bill that would allow 
disqualification at the whim of a litigant, 
including the Government—which, in our 
district, is one of the most important liti- 
gants in civil matters—is very dangerous. 
Particularly objectionable is the provision 
that requires that a judge from a different 
district be assigned by the chief circuit 
judge to hear the matter. ‘This, in effect, 
would mean that in this district, which has 
11 judges, the filing of an affidavit of dis- 
qualification would disqualify not only the 
judge before whom the matter is heard but 
every member of the court.” 


It is regrettable that a committee of the 
Senate of the United States, consisting of 
lawyers, should have given its approval to 
a piece of legislation which would enable a 
litigant, including the United States Gov- 
ernment, to disqualify by an affidavit not 
based on facts all the judges of a district. 
To paraphrase the words of Mr. Justice 
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Jackson, the supreme object of the lawyer's 
calling “is to protect the process of orderly 
trial.” (Sacher v. United States, 1952, 343 
U. S. 1, 14.) 

A law which would allow disqualification 
upon such basis is perhaps indicative of the 
tragic era in which we live—in which values 
seem to be forgotten and we seem to be all 
intent on doing the unusual—without regard 
as to whether a gain in a particular case is 
worth the sacrifice of that orderly process 
which is of the essence of the administration 
of justice in a democratic society. 

This is not to deny that judges, being 
human, are above bias or prejudice. But the 
present law which requires that the facts 
which constitute such bias of prejudice 
should be stated protects adequately any 
litigant. A litigant, be he the Government 
or a private person, is entitled to equal 
justice. Ours is the great promise of Magna 
Carta: 

“To none will we sell, to none will we deny 
or delay right or justice.” 

A principle which would enable a litigant 
to gain an advantage by the mere filing of 
an affidavit stating beliefs not supported 
by facts would destroy one of our most 
precious of our heritages—justice through 
law. 

So once more I call upon you, as younger 
members of the bar, to “stand at Armaged- 
don” and battle for the protection of the 
integrity of the courts by helping defeat all 
attempts to undermine the judicial process 
by cowing judges. Only if you help judges 
stand unafraid will they be able to live up to 
the Biblical injunction: 

“Ye shall not be afraid of the face of man.” 
(Deuteronomy 1:17.) 


Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Discovery of Boston Harbor by 
Samuel de Champlain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article furnished by the 
La Societe Historique Franco-Ameri- 
caine of Massachusetts, in commemora- 
tion of the 350th anniversary of De 
Champlain’s discovery of Boston Harbor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 


Numerous historical publications relate 
where and how Samuel de Champlain, the 
great navigator, explorer, and cartographer, 
penetrated the forests of America and pad- 
died the waters of the interior, how he 
mapped and charted harbors from Belle Isle 
in Labrador to Chatham on Cape Cod, how he 
went about from 1603 to 1635 to establish 
settlers in Canada, and how he prevailed as 
his brother’s keeper. 

The people of Vermont, Maine, New York, 
Quebec, and Ontario have erected many 
monuments to the Champlain memory. In 
each instance the people there proudly iden- 
tify and mark their soil with monuments 
and tablets, each relating one or more Cham- 
plain accomplishment. Each monument, 
each marker transmits an association of 
sturdy body, sturdy morals, great adven- 
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ture, great discovery, great accomplishment, 
and great love of fellow man. 

In Massachusetts, on Cape Ann, and far 
across on Cape Cod, bronze markers preserve 
the Champlain memory. Champlain as car- 
tographer published excellent charts of 
Gloucester, Chatham, Nauset, and Plymouth 
Harbors. In 1605 he discovered, explored, 
and mapped our shoreline and wrote a diary 
account of his discoveries. In his own mod- 
est manner he recites that he cast anchor 
July 16, 1605, in Boston Harbor at about 
what is now the East Boston Airport. He 
then named Massachusetts Bay, La Baie des 
Isles, and the Charles River, La Rivière du 
Guast, in honor of his Huguenot commander, 
Pierre du Guast, Sieur des Monts. 

The following quotations about Boston 
Harbor are taken from volume III, page 380, 
et seq., of the Champlain Society edition of 
the Works of Samuel de Champlain: “July 
1605: After I had drawn for them (the In- 
dians at Cape Ann) with charcoal, the bay 
and island about where we were * * * they 
pictured for me with the same charcoal an- 
other bay (Massachusetts Bay) which they 
represented as very large. * * * Doubling 
the cape we entered a bay where there were 
many vines, Brazil peas, pumpkins, squashes, 
and roots that are good, having something of 
the taste of artichokes, which the Indians 
cultivate. * * * Continuing our course to 
the southwest, we saw several islands upon 
either hand. Having gone 7 or 8 leagues, we 
anchored near an island (Noddle’s Island now 
East Boston) where we saw many columns 
of smoke all along the coast and many Indi- 
ans who came running to see us. * * * We 
sent 2 or 3 men toward them in a canoe, 
giving these men knives and rosaries to pre- 
sent to the Indians, who were much pleased 
therewith and danced several times in ac- 
knowledgment. * * * All along the coast 
there is much cleared land sown with Indian 
corn. * * * The country is very pleasant 
and agreeable. * * * On the following day 
on the 17th of the same month (July 17, 
1605), we weighed anchor to go toward the 
cape which we had seen the day before 
which appeared to be to the south-southwest 
of us (Scituate).” 

Special events commemorating the dis- 
covery and mapping of Massachusetts Bay 
and Boston Harbor by Champlain, will be 
held in Boston the week of July 10, 1955, at 
about the place where Champlain cast 
anchor July 16, 1605. This is done because 
Champlain was a man of excellent character 
and high accomplishment. Historians con- 
sider him great as man, explorer, and navi- 
gator and they attribute to him the qualities 
and attainments he depicts as requisite in 
his writing entitled “Treatise on Seamanship 
and the Duty of a Good Seaman.” The So- 
ciété Historique Franco-Américaine and Ed- 
ward Rowe Snow, the historian of Boston 
Harbor, do well in marking for the people of 
America, this commemoration of Champlain 
and the 350th anniversary of his discovery cf 
Boston Harbor. 


Masaryk Memorial Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me in Chicago, Ill., on 
May 29, 1955. The occasion was the 
dedication of the Thomas G. Masaryk 
Memorial, which is located on the Mid- 
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Way near the University of Chicago 
Campus. : 

The dedication was under the joint 
auspices of numerous patriotic, religious, 
fraternal, and civic organizations, whose 
Membership is composed chiefly of 
Americans of Czechoslovak birth or 
descent. = 

It was a splendid demonstration of 
unity and harmony. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Abpress or HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA, oF NE- 
BRASKA, AT MASARYK MEMORIAL DEDICATION, 
Cicaco, ILL., May 29, 1955 
This day is destined to remain for many 

ears as an important milestone in the lives 

Sf hundreds of thousands of Americans of 

Oslovakian descent. Many are with 

Us here in body, all are here in spirit to 
Onor the memory of one of the truly great 

men of our century. This day has similar 

Port for all Americans for we are here to 
honor not a nationalist nor the patriot of a 

le country, but a world renowned figure 

Sf deep meaning to all humanity. We are 

e to dedicate formally this splendid trib- 
te in granite and bronze, erected in the 
mory of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, whose 
fatness far outreaches the boundaries of 
Own beloved Czechoslovakia. 

Masaryk has a permanent place in the 
hearts of men everywhere to whom the ideals 
= democracy are more than just mere politi- 

al catch phrases. One effective way to eval- 
te fully his meaning and his devotion to 
© cause of the common man is to see in 

his personality and life something of the 

li ities of great Americans who worked, 

t Vved and fought for human liberties through 

he past 9 score years of our own Nation’s 

ry. 

The names of Masaryk and George Wash- 
ington are often linked. Each is justly 
©alled father of his country. Anyone famil- 

With Masaryk’s devotion to the concept 

28 the utter“need for dignity and integrity 

f the individual man, is struck immediately 
th the similarity between Thomas Masaryk 
of Thomas Jefferson, the ideological father 
the American Republic. It was Abraham 
COln who carried further the ideals of 

Ure brotherhood and who fought against 
U €nsion and cleavages of the American 

nion, It was Masaryk who carried on simi- 

battles in his own Czechoslovakia—4 
res of years after Lincoln’s untimely death. 
oe finally there are Masaryk and Wilson, 

Soe dreamers of a better, peaceful world; 
th advocates and supporters of interna- 
onal cooperation designed to bring about 

Genre and good will among men the world 

we iewed in this way, It is ho wonder that 
© see in Masaryk more than just the founder 

p the Czechoslovak Republic and its first 

resident during the hesitant years follow- 

8 World War I. We see him as a true world 
apuro; as one of the rare occurrences of a 
on ary when a really outstanding man rises 
= the crest of world history and plays his 
Psi nobly, honorably and to a successful 
Won usion. This is no doubt why a famous 

rid author, when once asked who should 
of Chosen as the head of the United States 

i tmetrope, answered without a moment's hes- 

ncy, that only Thomas G. Masaryk of all 

Doei men of Europe could fill such a lofty 
tion. 

Tmhaasaryk had a great love for America. 

Wer love and his affinity with its ideals 

upor based not only on book learning but 

We n personal contact and observation as 

infu His American wife was a tremendous 

Bp -ence and inspiration in his life. Some 

Mean ago, he lectured here at the Uni- 

Ma y of Chicago. In the early days of 
y 1918, after returning from Siberia where 
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he inspired his legionnaires in their coura- 
geous efforts, he came to this great city of 
Chicago to receive truly unforgettable ac- 
claim. 

Then occurred a highly significant event 
in his life. From Chicago he went directly 
to Gettysburg to visit its famous memorial 
battlefield. During his uninterrupted study 
and meditation, much of it while strolling 
along the silent paths of that sacred ground, 
Masaryk rounded out his thoughts, reevalu- 
ated the world situation, and formulated his 
historical message to Woodrow Wilson where- 
in he stressed the importance of Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence to the needs of 
world history then unfolding. 

During this stay, Masaryk made the ac- 
quaintance of a local minister who was great- 
ly impressed by the appearance, personality 
and thoughts of this lonely stranger gather- 
ing strength and resolve from the hallowed 
soil of Gettysburg. In appreciation of his 
sympathy for Masaryk, the minister gave him 
a souvenir—an old cannonball, taken from 
the battlefield there. 

This cannonball Masaryk brought with 
him to Prague and treasured it always as a 
symbol and reminder of the insight which 
he gained at Gettysburg into the essence 
of the American proposition and of the great 
possibilities which that essence possessed for 
infusion into the lifestream of his own be- 
loved Czechoslovakia. 

What is it that he learned at Gettysburg? 
What was the deep truth and the inspira- 
tion which he grasped there? We can best 
tell that from his message of welcome de- 
livered to a delegation of American Legion- 
naires at the Independence Day celebration 
July 4, 1919, at the Old Castle in Prague. 
Here are his words: 

“The entire battlefield at Gettysburg is 
but a museum of monuments. Not only every 
Officer but every single private who fought 
and fell there is remembered here, either by 
a headstone or by his name engraved on a 
joint monument. It was there that I fully 
realized the profound foundation of the 
American democracy, yes democracy in the 
Army too, a democracy which remembers not 
only its generals, but all those who have lost 
their lives in defense of man’s liberties. And 
when later I read Lincoln’s immortal words, 
engraved in steel, that the Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from this earth, I was deep- 
ly moved and fully understood the mean- 
ing of American democracy. I say American 
democracy because there are as many forms 
of democracy as there are states and na- 
tions. For myself, I feel nearest to and ac- 
cept the principles of American democracy. 
At this time I can declare that these prin- 
ciples always were, are now and ever shall be 
the guiding principles of the political aspect 
of my life, because they are near to our 
nation, and because our people accept them 
for their own, and will ever be united by 
them with America, united in this spirit of 
freedom and democracy.” 

Masaryk never wavered from this belief. 
He clung to it to his dying day. During all 
those years, the old cannonball from Gettys- 
burg occupied a place on his writing desk as 
a steadfast reminder and memento of the 
deep, stirring, emotional experience at that 
memorial battlefield in Pennsylvania. 

This is but one of many instances which 
clearly show how close Masaryk was to the 
spirit and soul of America. 

It is highly fitting that this historical dedi- 
cation be held in honor of this great cham- 
pion of the rights and aspirations of indi- 
vidual man. We honor him as one to whom 
biographers and writers have referred as “the 
finest intellect of the century.” We honor 
him as the philosopher who became a states- 
man in spite of himself, as the father of a 
state who was also its simplest citizen, and 
as an unchallengeably firm democrat who 
believed in the rule of tolerance. It is espe- 
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cially fitting that this memorial is being 
dedicated so close to the University of Chi- 
cago where 50 years ago Professor Masaryk 
delivered his first series of lectures on the 
problems of the small nations. 

But let us note that at this same time 
there goes on behind the Iron Curtain a long 
and sustained program in which his memory 
is being vilified, maligned, and smeared by 
the Communists. Recently in Masaryk’s own 
city of Prague there was unveiled a monu- 
ment to Stalin the Conqueror, in further evi- 
dence of the uneasy anxiety of the powers 
that be to drive the memory of Masaryk from 
the hearts and minds of his faithful people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, knowing history and 
human nature as we do, knowing the mind 
and determination of the Czechoslovakian 
people for what they are, we can state un- 
equivocally our faith and confidence that no 
monuments like that of Stalin, no suppres- 
sion, no oppression, no amount of slander 
and vituperation cast in Masaryk’s direction 
will ever change or conquer the people of 
this brave nation. 

These people will not accept the Commu- 
nist credo of hate which is now busy 
to destroy all that is noble, fine, and lofty 
in man. Their inborn steadfastness and 
loyalty, developed through the centuries, will 
not change over night or in a few short 
years. 

Only a few short weeks ago, after a decade 
of painstaking, torturous effort, the Aus- 
trian Treaty was signed. Under its terms, 
the Soviet will recede from its post World 
War II high watermark for the first time. 
May it be the first of similar additional re- 
treats. Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
there have been other events of great mean- 
ing in the international field which have re- 
sulted in a new and optimistic trend for 
easing of tensions and toward real peace. 
This gives rise to renewed hope that restor- 
ation of liberty and freedom in Masaryk’s 
native land will not be far off. Constant 
and renewed demand is in order for free 
and fair elections in the small nations still 
held in bondage, including Czechoslovakia, 
so that the great day will be hastened. Every 
suitable and legitimate avenue should be ex- 
plored and used to the utmost in the in- 
cessant search for peace so that the Presi- 
dent liberator’s dreams for his fellow coun- 
trymen will once again come to full fruition. 

Masaryk’s own words inscribed at the base 
of this memorial well express an eternal 
truth which no Communist regime can erad- 
icate, “Jesus, not Caesar.” It is not blood, 
bestiality, and oppression which will rule the 
world, but rather love, brotherhood, and hu- 
manity. Let us all envision and pray for 
that better, peaceful world, the kind of world 
Masaryk believed in, worked for, and dreamed 
about. It is the kind of world in which the 
philosophers and the wise shall be as kings 
and yet as the simplest of citizens, and in 
which men like Thomas G. Masaryk will be 
better understood and looked upon with awe 
and reverence. 

It is in this spirit that we dedicate this 
memorial. 


Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 27, 1955 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the esti- 


mated construction cost of the proposed 
upper Colorado River project is 16 times 
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greater than the assessed value of all 
farm lands and farm buildings in the 4 
States that would benefit from the proj- 
ect. These States are Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The concealed subsidy in the project 
which the Nation’s taxpayers would have 
to pay is 40-times greater than the as- 
sessed value of farm lands and farm 
buildings in the 4 States. 

Estimated construction cost of the 
project is $1,600,000,000. 

The concealed subsidy of the project 
is $4 billion. 

Assessed value of farm lands and farm 
buildings in the 4 States is $101,238,562. 

Congress might as well appropriate 
money to grow bananas on Pike’s Peak as 
to approve the upper Colorado’ River 
project. 


Reserve and Guard Enlistments Test 
“Complete Flop” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp a newspaper article based on a 
statement by General Stackpole, of the 
Reserves, and General Biddle, of the Na- 
tional Guard, on the subject of enlist- 
ment. The article clearly shows the 
necessity of some incentive to cause men 
to join the National Guard and the Re- 
serves. Probably the best way would be 
legislation providing for universal mili- 
tary training. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESERVE AND GUARD ENLISTMENTS TEST 

COMPLETE FLOP 

Harrispurc.—“Operation Penn Test,” de- 
signed to swell the ranks of the State’s Army 
Reserve and National Guard units, was de- 
scribed today as a “complete flop” by Penn- 
sylvania’s Army Reserve commander. 

“Penn Test” was started by the Defense 
Department shortly after the Korean war 
and was aimed at men being released from 
the military service. 

Part of each draftee’s final processing in- 
cluded a talk on advantages of active or 
guard service. In addition units in home- 
towns were alerted that a prospective mem- 
ber was returning. If they joined an active 
unit, 3 years were knocked off the required 
6 years’ time in the Inactive Reserve. 

Pennsylvania was chosen as the test area 
for the Second Army, and troops discharged 
at Fort George G. Meade were subjects of the 
experiment. 

“Penn Test did little to combat the apathy 
that exists to Reserve service,” Maj. Gen. 
Albert H. Stackpole, commander of Penn- 
sylvania’s 79th Reserve Division, said, “and 
if recruiting continues as in the past there 
will be no Reserve, 

“Some type of universal military training,” 
he said, “including mandatory Reserve sery- 
ice is the only way to maintain a qualified, 
trained manpower pool of the type asked 
by military leaders.” 
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Congress is aware of this need, he reported, 
but has been subjected to strong pressure by 
some groups against drafting 18-year-old 
men for the Armed Forces, 

State Adjutant General Anthony J, Drexel 
Biddle, Jr., took a similar tack. 

“There is,” he said, “an all around recep- 
tivity by Congress for a well-trained ade- 
quate Reserve and National Guard to help 
in an emergency. The question is, how to 
go about it?” 

Stackpole attributed part of the reluc- 
tance to join the Reserve to the recall during 
the Korean war of World War II reservists 
while young men who never have seen the 
inside of a barracks remained in civilian 
status. 

Another factor in the failure of Penn Test, 
said the overseas veteran of both world wars, 
was the guardhouse soldier who influenced 
discharges who might have taken advantage 
of Reserve pay, retirement and training, but 
were dissuaded by dissident or bitter men 
who think they know all the answers. 

When Penn Test first was inaugurated in 
Philadelphia, Stackpole reported, Reserve 
units sent recruiters to homes of prospective 
members. 

“In at least one case,” he said, “the team 
was given the heave-ho off the front porch.” 

The response to Reserve recruiting has 
been better in rural areas than in metropoli- 
tan centers, according to Stackpole. 

Biddle who assumed command of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard last month 
said he had not had sufficient time to study 
the effect of Penn Test on guard recruiting. 

However, he added, any plan advanced by 
Congress should give an assurance to the 
guard and Reserve of an adequate annual 
intake of men. 


Increase Minimum Wage to $1.25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to increase the minimum hourly wage is 
being considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. I appeared before 
the committee today and made my plea 
in behalf of the underpaid workers who 
are looking hopefully to Congress for re- 
lief and a decent living wage. It is my 
sincere hope that the committee will 
act favorably so the bill can be consid- 
ered by Members of the House whom, 
I am convinced, will set a minimum wage 
which will more nearly approximate 
today’s high living costs. 

My statement before the committee 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I wish to 
thank you for this opportunity to testify 
before this committee today on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The proposal to increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and to extend coverage 
of the act to workers not now protected by 
a minimum wage floor and the provisions 
for time and a half for overtime work will 
continue to enlist my complete support. 

An increase in the minimum wage is not 
only a family necessity, but it is a national 
economic necessity as well. We must think 
in terms of increasing the purchasing power 
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of the low income earner. A clear analysis 
compels us to regard the worker as a con- 
sumer whose increased purchasing power 
could stimulate a lagging economy, rather 
than thinking of him as an economic liabili- 
ty to his employer whose wages, if increased, 
will either drive his employer out of business 
or raise prices for all of us. 

Opponents of the $1.25 minimum wage 
repeatedly say that this would increase un- 
employment and many firms would be forced 
to reduce their payrolls or even go out of 
business. This is the same argument that 
was used when the minimum wage was set 
at 30 cents in 1939 and again when it was 
set at 75 cents in 1950. This grim prophecy 
simply has not been borne out by facts. 

In 1950 when the minimum wage was in- 
creased to 75 cents an hour, there were 
practically no plant shutdowns or layofis 
resulting from this measure. Opponents of 
the measure then, as now, had predicted 
economic disaster. 

In fact, the Department of Labor studies 
revealed that in five low-wage industries— 
southern sawmills, men’s dress shirts and 
nightwear, fertilizer, men’s seamless hosiery 
and wood furniture—even though the higher 
minimum wage required increased wages for 
a substantial proportion of the workers in 
those industries the adjustment to the high- 
er wage scale was made with “only minor 
determinable effects.” 

At that time the Secretary of Labor said 
in his annual report, “Prices for products 
of low-wage industries affected substantially 
by the necessity for the payment of higher 
wages do not seem to have risen as a group 
any higher than prices of other products- 
* * * Increased efficiency of production, 
particularly through mechanization and 
high volume operations, apparently absorbed 
much of the increased cost.” 

It is self-evident that every American 
worker is entitled to a decent standard of 
living. It is also axiomatic that no worker 
can enjoy what we like to refer to as the 
American way of life on less than $1.25 per 
hour. 

The average worker putting in a 40-hour 
week will earn approximately $2,500 a year 
if he makes $1.25 an hour. An annual in- 
come of $2,500, although it may be an im- 
provement over the income derived from 
the present 75-cents-an-hour provision, is 
still far from adequate to meet the minimum 
budget requirements of an average family- 

In 1951, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
worked out a minimum-income chart for 
an average family of 4 based on living costs 
in 34 cities throughout the United States- 
The budget required for a basic minimu™ 
standard of living varied from $3,812 to $4.- 
454. It would require a minimum wage of 
$1.91 to earn enough to meet the lowest in- 
come requirements for a decent standard 
of living as defined by this study. The low- 
est budget figure was $3,812, the minimum 
necessary to live in New Orleans. 

A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour does not 
sound unreasonable to me. I don't know of 
a single area in the United States where you 
could provide your family with decent hous- 
ing, clothes, adequate food, and even mini- 
mum medical and dental care on an income 
of $1.25 an hour or $2,500 a year. And this 
includes no allowance for recreation OF 
luxuries. 

The administration proposal to scale dow? 
to 90 cents an hour what already appears t9 
be a barely adequate increase in the mini- 
mum wage, to $1.25 an hour, is sheer igno~ 
rance of the basic facts of the living costs i2 
today’s economy. i 

The Consumers’ Price Index rose 14 percent 
between January 1950 and November 1954 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics- 
Wages have been raised five times since 19 
in major American industries. The mini- 
mum wage was set at 75 cents an hour i” 
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1950. Today, 5 years later, it is still 75 cents. 
It is totally inadequate and unrealistic in 
view of the economic picture today to in- 
crease the minimum wage to anything less 
than $1.25 per hour. 

The administration proposal to increase: 
the minimum wage to 90 cents an hour will 
not improve the living standard of 3 million 
workers. who earn more than 90 cents an 
hour, but are still existing on a substandard 
level. The 3 million workers who. earn 95 
cents or perhaps $1.04 an hour would receive 
no. benefit from such legislation. They will 
continue to exist on a powdered-milk and 
dried-meat diet. They will still be unable 
to. afford adequate housing and even modest. 
conveniences. 

In addition to increasing the, minimum 
wage to $1.25 an. hour, I sincerely. hope that 
coverage will be extended to many groups 
not currently protected by the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

According to recent estimates there are 
approximately 44 million people engaged in 
private employment, exclusive of proprietors, 
Self-employed persons, unpaid family labor, 
and executive, administrative, and profes- 
Sional employees. 

Of these 44 million employees, 13.6 million 
were not covered because they were engaged 
in intrastate activities and 6.4 million were 
Specifically exempted from the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions. 

The present Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides more limited coverage and contains 
more exemptions from the wage and hour 
Provisions than the original act of 1938 did. 

Coverage should certainly be extended and 
Many of the groups now exempted should be 
Protected under this law. 

An inadequate minimum wage is respon- 
sible for unbalanced diets, the inability to 
afford medical and dental care and poor 
housing. These. conditions foster malnutri- 
tion, sickness, slums, illiteracy, juvenile de- 
linquency, and crime. The entire com- 
munity and the Nation as a whole, suffers 
when our most valuable asset—our citizens— 
are forced to live on a substandard level. 

For these reasons, the majority of the con- 
Stituents of the 12th District of Illinois 
favor, and I shall support, a $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage and extended coverage of the 

Labor Standards Act. 


Death of Walter Magnuson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago a very dear friend of mine and 
of Idaho died. His name was Walter 

&snuson. He was a man who worked 
With his hands—truly a laboring man. 
He exemplified everything good that 

bor presents to this world. I was not 
able to attend his funeral, but I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “True Character Fades,” written 
by Jim Phelps, and published in the 
Idaho State Journal, of Pocatello, Idaho, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


. to “come and get me.” 
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TRUE CHARACTER FADES 
(By Jim Phelps) 


Walter Magnuson is dead. 

I know, I attended his funeral. 

But the imprint “Mag” put on this town 
will be a long time dimming. Mag’s place 
of work was the Sherman Street switch 
shanty. Sherman Street, the place where 
westbound freight trains head out on the 
mainline. The inbound men from the north 
and west drop off here, to phone the wife 
Response varies, it 
is said, depending onthe length of time to 
payday. 

From 6:30 to 2:30 was Mag’s time: Mag, 
and his longtime partner, Forrest “Brig” 
Young, held down the day shift. Brig is 
still on the job. The Sherman Street shanty 
is. like a tired old harridan that’s been 
around. Gets a new paint. job at infre- 
quent intervals, a facelifting now and then, 
but essentially the Joint’s the same. A yard- 
master stationed here, but now he holds 
forth in a shiny new brick tower, high above 
the daily strife: 

No one doubted the politics from 6:30 to 
2:30. Republican. Yes, sir, not a doubt of 
it, Mag told you. Mag’s temper got an awful 
working over the day some wag put Glen 
Taylor signs all over his car. But we nailed 
his feet to the decking and came up grin- 
ning. That was Mag. 

Fabulous operator, some said. Rough? 
Yeah, man, rougher ’n a cob, too, sometimes. 
I miss someone bellowing into the telephone, 
“Sherman Street, sir.” That Sherman 
sounded more like Sharmann, and the sir 
like sarr. Old time Army talk like that. 
Mag would have made a wonderful sergeant, 
topkick kind. Maybe he was, once, some- 
where? 

Switchman in overalls though he was, that 
didn’t stop Mag from putting the bee on the 
good Republicans. You know Republicans— 
they stand around and cuss while the Demo- 
crats are out ringing doorbells. 

A certain Republican lady in this town got 
asked by Mag to give $50 to the party. 

“Walter,” she told him. “You might just 
as well ask for five hundred.” x 

“All right, Miss,” he said, straight faced, 
“Ill ask for $500 for the Republican Party.” 

No one sold more Lincoln Day banquet 
tickets than Walter Magnuson. No one sold 
more Republican elephants. The list of 
names would surprise you. Waitresses, rail- 
roaders (yes, there’s quite a few Republicans 
only they don’t rabble rouse about it as a 
rule), farmers, bartenders, salesmen, small- 
business men. 

Before Mag came to Pocatello he’d been a 
conductor on the Canadian National out of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. But 
after World War I things got tough up there 
and if you weren't a citizen they more or 
less asked you to leave. So Walter, who had 
some disagreement with one of the brass, 
migrated to that boomer town, Pocatello. 
Of course, hiring out new as a switchman, 
he drew all the night jobs. 

One dark midnight it was raining down 
hard and fiat, cow on flat rock style, the crew 
Mag was with crowded into a shanty to dry 
out. Mag’s partner took a look at him. 

“Say, fella,” he said, “Hither your hat's 
leaking or your hair’s fading.” 

Mag took one look in the cracked mirror 
some one had nailed on the wall. His hair, 
indeed, was streaking from black to white. 

Of course, Mag’s hair was white when he 
came here. But he'd darkened it to get past 
the company hiring official. The shoe black- 
ing he'd used faded under the first wet spell, 

Mag grinned, and all he said, “So it has, 
So it has.” 

Many the Republican politician has had 
Mag thump them in the chest so hard a 
cough came up and got the political facts of 
life the hard way. 
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“Yesus: Crhhrist,” Mag would preface his 
remarks. And somehow it wasn’t blasphemy. 
Sometimes Mag and the rest of Republican 
Party were poles apart. The Magnuson wing 
of the party might be down to one man, 
W. E. Magnuson. But he said what he had 
to say, and that was that. 

No, the way it looks I think “Yesus” has 
gained a precinct committteeman. 


Appropriations for Maritime Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
outlining my views with respect to cur- 
rent appropriations for various maritime 
activities of the Federal Government, 
which I made before the Commerce Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations on June 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: x 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate your 
kindness in making available to me this op- 
portunity to express my opinions on appro- 
pristions. for various maritime activities of 
the Federal Government. These opinions 
are fortified by detailed considerations and 
intense studies by myself, not only as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, but as chair- 
man, last year, of the Subcommittee on 
Water Transportation. I shall be brief and to 
the point, 

It seems to me that the time has come for 
the Congress to cease its irresolute pose in 
regard to the need for an American merchant 
marine, 

Long ago, in 1920 and 1928, again in 1936 
and 1946, and on numerous other occasions 
Congress has affirmed and reaffirmed as a 
national policy, that there must be main- 
tained a privately owned merchant marine 
adequate to the needs of peace or war. 

Yet there is always much hemming and 
hawing, whenever the question of financial 
implementation of that national merchant 
marine policy arises. 

Our military leaders are unanimous in de- 
claring that American shipping is an indis- 
pensable arm of defense in event of war. 
The Department of Commerce, after a most 
thorough study of all aspects of our mari- 
time problems, proclaims that the national 
policy with regard to shipping is essentially 
sound, and enunciates certain reasonable 
conclusions as to what is reasonably neces- 
sary to assure establishment and mainte- 
nance of the prescribed adequate merchant 
marine. 

Yet each year, again and again, there are 
those in the Congress who refuse to face 
squarely the obligations imposed by the na- 
tional maritime policy. The Commerce ap- 
propriations measure for fiscal 1956 is a typi- 
cal instance of congressional backing and 
filling in this respect. 

The House bill as transmitted to the Sen- 
ate might justly be termed an irrespon- 
sible bill, that ignores not only the Nation's 
contractual obligations toward the American 
shipping industry, but turns its back like 
wise on sound policies of preparedness, an 
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action that could result in incalculable harm 
should the Communist attack, so long feared, 
actually become a reality. 

By eliminating $25 million from the 
budget figure for payment of operating sub- 
sidies to the shipping lines, the House has 
placed this Nation in the position of default- 
ing on its obligations. The Maritime Admin- 
istration, acting under authority given by 
the Congress, agreed to pay these subsidies 
to the lines, to enable them to operate in 
the face of competition by foreign shipping 
whose lower wage and other costs give them 
an enormous competitive advantage. With- 
out these operating subsidies, our shipping 
is confronted by even bleaker times. We 
have told them to continue operating—that 
we would help to the extent of the operating 
differential in costs. And now we are in the 
position of “welshing” on our promises—a 
position which I am certain you, the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, would not 
sanction, 

In reducing the ship construction funds 
from $102,800,000 to $64,700,000, the House 
has uttered an emphatic—but I believe thor- 
oughly unwise—“No” to provisions for the 
construction of prototype cargo vessels and 
tankers that would prevent, in the event of 
further war, another fiasco like the Liberty- 
ship program of World War II. 

When emergency strikes, there is no time 
for planning the types of cargo ships and 
tankers that would be most useful to the 
military. We had no plans for such con- 
struction in World War II and, such was the 
need for haste, we had to settle for the slow 
Liberty ships that were outmoded before con- 
struction, and have been of little use since. 

The prototype ships for which funds were 
eliminated by the House are intended to 
serve a most strategic purpose—they are to 
be the models upon which a construction 
program, to meet any future emergency, 
could be formulated. If constructed now, 
and thoroughly tested in actual use, they 
would save valuable time and probably mil- 
lions or billions of dollars in any future war. 

These penny-wise, pound-foolish cuts 
should be restored in the interest of our own 
self-respect, as well as in the interest of 
national security. We suffered the agonies 
of exorbitant costs in World Wars I and II 
for lack of forethought in the matter of ship 
planning. We certainly should not make 
that same mistake a third time. 

Thank you so much for your courtesy. I 
fervently hope that your subcommittee will 
recommend the restoration of these funds, 


Pennsylvania State University That Be- 
gan With New Step in Education Marks 
Centenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of February 1955 Penn- 
Sylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa., celebrated its centenary with 
appropriate ceremonies on February 22 
which are to be followed throughout the 
year by special events commemorating 
the centennial year. 

The following articles on Pennsylvania 
State University appeared in the June 4, 
1955, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor and are of special interest 
since they record the progress of an in- 
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stitution of learning that has been the 

pride of the Keystone State for the past 

100 years: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY THAT BE- 
GAN WITH NEW STEP IN EDUCATION MARKS 
CENTENARY— TRAINING FARMERS THEN UN- 
HEARD OF 
UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa.—An exciting new ex- 

periment in education was inaugurated with 

the chartering of the Farmers’ High School, 
forerunner of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, in February 1885. It is still being 
carried on at the fast-growing land-grant 
institution in the hills of Central Penn- 
sylvania. The ideals of the founders, broad- 
ened to meet modern conditions, still guide 
the destinies of the university which cur- 
rently is celebrating its centennial. 

Establishment of a school for the practi- 
cal training of farmers was the primary ob- 
jective of the university’s founders 100 years 
ago. Several of them were successful farm- 
ers themselves. Their idea was a revolu- 
tionary one in a period when institutions of 
higher learning usually were devoted to de- 
veloping “learned gentlemen” and members 
or such professions as the ministry, law, 
and medicine. 


DIFFERENT PICTURE 


The new institution opened its doors to 69 
students on a bleak February day in 1859. 
The raw, rock-strewn campus with its one 
building only one-third completed and the 
austere living conditions faced by the first 
students were in sharp contrast to today’s 
bustling, attractively landscaped campus, 
Today, a century later, the 3,000-acre campus 
is dotted with 140 major buildings and has a 
student body of more than 12,000 young men 
and women and a resident instruction facul- 
ty of 1,400. 

The early years of the university were 
critical ones, and the institution was beset 
with pressing financial woes, declining en- 
rollments, difficulties with the State legisla- 
ture, building-construction problems, and 
manifold administrative hurdles. The War 
Between the States, with its call on the stu- 
dents for military service, added to the 
troubles of the University’s first president, 
Dr. Evan Pugh, who served from 1859 until 
his passing, attributed to overwork in 1864. 

The struggling young institution was aided 
by the Morrill Land Grant Act, passed in 
1862, which allocated portions of the public 
land for support of agricultural and .me- 
chanical colleges. The curriculum was 
broadened to comply with the act’s provi- 
sions and natural science and engineering 
courses were expanded. 

The admission of women students in 1871 
spurred expansion of the liberal arts pro- 
gram. An upswing in Penn State's fortunes 
began in 1881 under the administration of 
Dr. George W. Atherton, one of the univer- 
sity’s Outstanding presidents. Expansion of 
the curriculum and the physical plant im- 
provement in financial conditions through 
increased State grants, and climbing enroll- 
ments marked his 24 years in office. 


EXTRACURRICULAR 


The growth of college spirit and the ex- 
pansion of social, athletic, and other extra- 
curricular activities during the 1880's led 
to the strong demand for the lifting of the 
ban on fraternities and other secret societies. 
The Greek letter societies were legalized in 
1887 and the first national fraternity to or- 
ganize a chapter at Penn State was Phi 
Gamma Delta in 1888. It was followed by 
Beta Theta Pi. 

Women were not permitted to organize 
clubs until 1921 and sororities were not rec- 
ognized until 1926. Today there are 54 fra- 
ternities and 22 sororities on the campus. 

Continued expansion in all fields was the 
keynote of the early years.of the 20th cen- 
tury at Penn States. When World War I 
disrupted the university's routine in 1917, 
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facilities of the institution were placed at 
the disposal of the Nation. A quarter-cen- 
tury later, Penn State faced an even greater 
national crisis—World War II—and the 
campus, losing most of its male students, 
became a military and industrial training 
center. 

After the war, the university faced the 
problem of accommodating a huge influx of 
students, half of them GI’s, who swarmed on- 
to the campus, many of them to complete 
interrupted . educational careers. Penn 
State’s current president, Dr. Milton E. Eisen- 
hower, assumed administrative control in 
July 1950, and under his guidance the Uni- 
versity’s postwar years have become a story 
of continued expansion in physical and aca- 
demic facilities and uninterrupted growth 
in enrollment. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 


Many special events have been planned 
for the centennial year of 1955, One of the 
major observances, the birthday celebration, 
was held on February 22, anniversary of the 
university’s chartering. The day was cli- 
maxed by a birthday dinner, attended by 
650 persons, held in the new $3 million Het- 
zel Union Building, a student center built 
by student funds. The structure was offi- 
cially opened March 15. 

Other birthday events included the dedi- 
cation of the new Nuclear Research Reactor, 
laying of a cornerstone for the new All-Faith 
Chapel, and the opening of a new campus 
post office, University Park. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, brother 
of the university's president, will be the 
speaker at the 1955 commencement exercises 
June 11. The centennial also will be ob- 
served at a faculty convocation in October. 
Other educational, cultural, and athletic 
events also have been planned for the year. 
Penn State will be host to unnumbered con- 
ferences during 1955 as it continues its long- 
time record of service to the Commonwealth 
and the Nation, 

STREAMLINED “SHEEPSKINS” 
(By Millicent Taylor) 


If you belong to a family of college gradu- 
ates or have a habit of completing courses 
yourself, you probably have been. plagued 
through the years with what to do with ac- 
cumulated diplomas. These handsome rolls 
of sheepskin (or an imitation) tied with fad- 
ing ribbons and carrying impressive gold 
seals defy compact storage. Even the most 
determined housecleaning efforts, further- 
more, cannot bring one to the point of 
throwing them out. 

But the dilemmas of the future will pose 
no such a problem—that is, if the style of di- 
plomas given out next week at Pennsylvania 
State University catches on. 

Instead of the traditional roll of parch- 
ment tied with a ribbon, Penn State’s grad- 
uates will receive a flat, smart-looking blue 
leather, satin-lined case lettered in gold and 
embossed with the university's seal, a mod- 
ernized form said to be in use in only a few 
other institutions. 

Inside, slipped through a diagonal band of 
blue and white ribbon, is a dignified and sim- 
ple statement on high-grade paper 814 by 11 
inches, printed in clear Roman architec- 
tural type, to the effect that Joan or John 
Smith is now a bachelor or arts or whatever 
else. The university seal is its only decora- 
tion. Even the signatures are printed (in 
facsimile). Further, the name of the stu- 
dent is no longer hand-engrossed. For more 
than 30 years William S. Hoffman, who re- 
tired as university registrar in 1949, did the 
engrossing of student names and degrees- 
Up to last fall he had lettered more than 
50,000 diplomas, This tradition, too, has 
bowed to the need of handling great numbers 
more easily, s 

The new diploma is a handier size—t!- 
though we would settle for ordinary pass- 
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port- size. and binding with enthusiasm, 
especially with the curtailed storage space 
of modern houses. Best of all, it is flat, 
never has been rolled, and can be stacked 
with others (or perhaps stowed with the 
long-playing phonograph records) no mat- 
ter how many degrees the family insists 
upon accumulating. 

Penn State recipients of degrees on June 
11 have one proud extra on their modernized 
diplomas that nobody else will ever have 
from there. For this year, only, the lettering 
“100th anniversary” will be added. 


— 


HISTORICAL LORE KEPT HERE 


UNIverstry ParK, Pa—Headquarters of 
perhaps the State’s largest organization for 
exploring and preserving the immense store 
of local Pennsylvania history is the Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

The organization is the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association with its 1,300 members 
in every county keeping in touch with one 
another through the central office main- 
tained at Penn State. 

The association had its origins in a meet- 
ing called by two Penn State history profes- 
sors in 1932. 

As a result of the meeting, a convention 
was held at Lehigh University, in Bethlehem, 
in April 1933, and the association was formed. 

Since 1936 a member of Penn State’s his- 
tory department has served as secretary of 
the association. The late Dr. J. Paul Sel- 
sam was secretary until 1946. He was suc- 
ceeded that year by Dr. Philip S. Klein. Dr. 
Robert K. Murray was appointed to the post 
in 1953, 

One of the main purposes of the associ- 
ation is that of drawing together “all those 
throughout the State who prefer an interest 
in Pennsylvania history.” The membership 
thus consists not only of professional his- 
torians but amateurs as well. 


Giant Station Planned for Pennsylvania 
Railroad in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
entering into an agreement relative to 
its station in New York City. The agree- 
ment constitutes quite a forward step, as 

t relates to planning for railroads. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
On this subject, which was published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, be printed in 
he Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GIANT Srarion PLANNED FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD In NEw YORK 
Pris Yorx, June 3.—Pennsylvania station, 
z Nation's biggest and busiest, is to come 
Own to make way for “the world’s largest 
commercial building,” the Pennsylvania Rail- 
Toad disclosed today. 
wae railroad said it had reached agreement 
erms for building a new station on the 
angst: site, which would be used also for 
© huge commercial building. 
wae Papers will be signed Tuesday by James 
Wi president of the Pennsylvania, and 
am Zeckendorf, president of the big 


vow York real-estate firm of Webb & Knapp, 
nc., the railroad said. 
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YEAR'S STUDY PLANNED 


No details were immediately available on 
the agreement, but a spokesman for Webb & 
Knapp said it called for a year’s study of 
possible plans before any building could be 
started. Negotiations with city authorities 
concerning building setbacks and other 
architectural details are involved, he said. 

The station is used by about 70 million 
passengers a year normally. In the peak 
wartime year of 1945 it served 109 million. 

The station, a massive granite structure of 
classic Roman design, was opened in 1910, 
at a cost within the station area of $28,- 
800,000. Including tunnels connecting it 
with New Jersey and Long Island, the cost 
was $125 million. 


ON 9-ACRE PLOT 


The station occupies 714 acres on a 9-acre 
plot between 21st and 33d Streets and Tth 
and 8th Avenues, the largest single block of 
property in Manhattan’s midtown area. 

The vaulted waiting room, as large in cubic 
content as the nave of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
could contain a 15-story building. Only four 
stories on the perimeter, however, are used 
for office space. 

Pennsylvania station was designed by Stan- 
ford White, famous architect who was shot 
to death by Harry K. Thaw in one of New 
York's famous scandals early in the century. 


PREVIOUS AGREEMENTS 


Last fall it was announced that agreement 
had been reached on terms of an option for 
sale of the air rights above the station to 
Webb & Knapp. At that time the plans, 
if consummated, called for complete modern- 
ization of the passenger station below street 
level and the erection of an entirely new 
building of undisclosed size about street 
level. 

The present agreement is in addition to 
one reached between the railroad and Webb 
& Knapp in April giving it title to two blocks 
of Pennsylvania trackage near the station 
for the purpose of using the air rights above 
the tracks to erect a huge building. The 
cost of the building was placed tentatively at 
$100 million. 

The world’s largest commercial building at 
present is Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, which 
was 4,023,400 square feet of floor area. The 
Pentagon in Washington has 6,200,000 square 
feet. 


Scrimping on Research Is Indeed 
False Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Scrimping On Research Is Indeed 
False Economy” which appeared in the 
June 6, 1955, issue of the Louisville 
Times, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SCRIMPING ON RESEARCH Is INDEED FALSE 
ECONOMY 

On the subject of reducing Federal ex- 
penditures, the Hoover Commission is almost 
fanatical. Thus there is major significance 
in its sharp criticism of “false and mislead- 
ing economy” in the Government’s research 
programs, especially those dealing with mili- 
tary weapons and public health. 

The Government, it suggests, ought to 
be spending a great deal more in this highly 
important field. 
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This should be obvious to everyone in this 
age of wonder drugs and nuclear weapons. 
Yet the importance of scientific inquiry in 
these two life-and-death phases seems to 
have been sadly discounted by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

One of Mr. Eisenhower’s first acts as Presi- 
dent was to slash $300 million a year from 
the military research expenditure proposed 
by outgoing President Harry Truman. 

Even this was not enough for the unimag- 
inative Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson. 
He urged a further reduction of $325 million, 
at the same time revealing that he put no 
stock in pure research but only what he 
termed “fruitful” projects. Many doors 
would be closed to scientists if they had to 
limit themselves to what he would consider 
fruitful. 

In these circumstances, it is not at all 
surprising that the Hoover Commission now 
finds our military research is “not sufficiently 
daring and imaginative” in dealing with the 
radically new weapons of the atomic age. 

Its report is equally critical of govern- 
mental skimping in the field of medical re- 
search. 

By its failure to press for increased funds 
from Congress for the National Institute of 
Health’s research program, the administra- 
tion has indicated a tendency to deempha- 
size basic and medical research, the Commis- 
sion pointed out. This was directed at Wel- 
far Secretary Hobby and the Budget Bu- 
reau for failing to even ask for $7,500,000 
needed for 723 approved research projects 
at NIH. 

We quite agree that this is false and mis- 
leading econmy of the worst sort. As the 
Commission has pointed out, citing such 
dramatic laboratory conquests as develop- 
ment of the Salk vaccine: “We must make 
sure of general support to this field which 
daily demonstrates such potential benefits 
for mankind.” 

In too many instances lately the study 
group headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover has shown a tendency to turn back 
the clock in other fields of Government en- 
deavor. Thus it is all the more gratifying 
to find it taking a forward view in the mat- 
ter of research. Here, of all places, the clock 
hands must move steadily ahead if we are 
to meet the challenge of the age in which we 
live. 


Protecting Gas Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with considerable amazement that I 
read an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
June 6 entitled “Speaking for -the 
Consumer.” 

According to that editorial, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, an agency 
charged with certain regulatory duties, 
is ignoring its primary obligation to 
the American public. It was the Fed- 
eral Power Commission that in the first 
instance took the position that it did 
not have the power to regulate the 
prices charged by natural gas producers, 
and for this reason it took no steps in 
that direction. However, the Supreme 
Court decided last year that the Federal 
Power Commission does have such power 
and responsibility. 
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The editorial points out, “the FPC ap- 
parently is biding its time in the belief 
that it will be rescued by Congress.” I 
think this is a pretty brazen attitude for 
the Federal Power Commission to take, 

. because they most certainly have a duty 
to function under the law as written and 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
Certainly they have no right to antic- 
ipate that Congress will modify the Su- 
preme Court decision. It is passing 
strange that Congress should be taken 
for granted this way. Such an attitude 
on the part of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is an affront to the Congress. 

To further quote from the editorial: 

The FPC is charged with regulating the 
price of gas at the wellhead. But it is not 
effectively carrying out this duty since it 
has established no procedures and has acted 
more or less automatically in approving 
schedules submitted to it. It has thus set 
off a chain reaction that will cost consumers 
in this area millions of dollars. Theirs is 
not the only interest at stake, but it is a 
primary interest, and the four utility com- 
missions have performed a notable service 
in bringing the matter forcefully to public 
attention. 


Mr. Speaker, I am this day dispatch- 
‘ing a letter to the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission demanding a full 
explanation in this matter. 


Upper Colorado Project Opposed by 
Many in Upper Basin States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed upper Colorado storage project is 
even opposed by many in the States of 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico in which it would be located. I 
have received many letters from resi- 
dents of the area who strongly oppose 
the project and am including herewith 
two typical letters: 

Denver, COLO., June 6, 1955. 
Representative Cara HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Having noted from time to time 
news items in the Denver papers indicating 
your active opposition in Congress to Echo 
Park Dam, I am taking the liberty of writing 
to you to encourage your efforts in this di- 
rection. 

I have just returned from a trip down the 
Yampa River, past Echo Park, and the con- 
fluence of the Green and Yampa Rivers, on 
down through the Whirlpool Rapids and 
Split Mountain. Ihave been in this country 
before this, and everytime that I visit it I 
have become more and more convinced that 
the proposed dams at Echo Park and Split 
Mountain are a horrible mistake. There 
are many, many Coloradoans who feel as I 
do, but since our own Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are all very actively 
in favor of the dams, we have no way to 
make our views known to the Congress, ex- 
cept to write to Representatives like yourself 
who are known to oppose the proposed dams. 
I hope that you will make the views of a 
large number of Coloradoans known to the 
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Congress in the course of presenting your 
arguments to that body. It is unfortunate, 
of course, that there is a water controversy 
between your State and the States of the 
upper. Colorado River Basin, because there 
are many sound. points to be made not to 
put dams into Echo Park and Split Mountain 
which are over and above those involved in 
the lower versus the upper basin argument. 
I wish to state the two most important of 
them: 

1. The proposed dams in the Green River 
will completely ruin a sweep of natural 
beauty which should be preserved. The 
argument that a large recreation area would 
be created is not a good one. The flooding 
which would result would not reach a height 
that would make the area any more accessi- 
ble than it is now, both in terms of roads and 
camp sites. Improved roads into the rivers 
would develop the area for recreation just 
as much, if not more than creating lakes. 
They certainly would not ruin the beauty of 
the region, as a lake would. 

2. Economically the dam sites are un- 
sound. They are isolated locations, and the 
work involved to build them would be ex- 
tremely costly. When they are built, their 
very isolation and the ruggedness of the 
terrain of the whole region make it very 
doubtful that the costs could ever be re- 
covered in terms of benefits to the Nation 
as a whole resulting from a limited economic 
development of the region. It is a desert 
area that probably should never grow to the 
proportions contemplated. We have plenty 
of rich agricultural and industrial areas in 
this country without creating only poten- 
tially new marginal areas at a tremendous 
cost. Unless expenditures on new dams can 
be shown to benefit clearly the overall econ- 
omy of the whole Nation, they should never 
be made. There are plenty of sound devel- 
opments in the upper Colorado River project 
that should be made because they do con- 
tribute to economic development of the re- 
gion which would be of nationwide benefit, 
but not the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams. 
Sincerely yours, 


ILTON P. CHASE. 


Worr, Wro., June 5, 1955. 

Hon. Cratc Hosmer, : 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: To preserve the few remaining 
unexploited areas of natural beauty and 
interest for future generations who will get 
power from atomic sources, not silted-up 
dams, kill the wasteful and ruinous upper 
Colorado River project. 

Very truly yours, 
KATHLEEN M. SCHILLER. 


Remembrance of the Sick and Disabled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day June 5 was celebrated in many parts 
of our country as national Shut-Ins Day, 
and special efforts were made on that day 
to encourage remembrance of the sick 
and disabled. Part of the credit for the 
widening observance of this day goes to 
Mrs. Jean Kasper of 132 Water Street, 


Perry, N. Y. A shut-in herself, Mrs. 


Kasper has carried on a lively correspon- 
dence with all those whom she could in- 
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terest in the establishment of a national 
Shut-In’s Day, and so ably has her work 
been done that this year she received a 
national award for her efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the RECORD a copy 
of an editorial from the Perry Herald of 
Perry, N. Y., with respect to Mrs. Kas- 
per’s work and its significance: 

POINT oF VIEW 


Mrs. Jean Kasper isn't especially well 
Known to Perry people, and for good reason. 
She is a shut-in, and doesn’t have a normal 
opportunity to develop acquaintance with 
others. 

But her plight has made her conscious of 
the extent of the handicap under which 
those similarly afflicted are forced to spend 
their lives, something that goes deeper than 
mere physical disability. To many the re- 
striction of their social life is equally tragic. 

Mrs. Kasper has made a hobby of trying 
to help others similarly handicapped. Re- 
cently she received a national award for her 
assistance in the promotion of National 
Shut-in Day, and as it was the second high- 
est award in the Nation, it was quite some- 
thing to get it. Few in Perry ever knew any- 
thing about her activities in that line. 

Any woman in normal health would view 
with horror the prospect of being a shut-in 
for the rest of her life. And well she might. 
It would make any of her ordinary, every- 
day troubles look pretty puny in comparison. 

Yet it would be hard to find in Perry, or 
anywhere, anyone with a more cheerful dis- 
position and optimistic viewpoint than Mrs. 
Kasper. Her attitude toward life is a shin- 
ing contrast to the chronic complainers who 
bog down and wail over every petty annoy- 
ance that crops up. 


Statement by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Before Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Refugees, Escapees, and Ex- 
pellees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
made this morning by me before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Refugees, Es- 
capees, and Expellees be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HeRnert H. LEHMAN, 
or New YORK, BEFORE THE SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND EscaPFES IN 
SUPPORT oF S. 1794, AMENDMENTS TO THE 
REFUGEE RELIEF Act or 1953 
Mr. Chairman, I am extremely pleased to 

appear before this subcommittee on the 

critical matter now pending before you 
namely the question of amending the Refugee 

Relief Act of 1953. 

As I understand it, the hearings today ard 
tomorrow are to be devoted primarily to 5: 
1794, the bill introduced by myself in asso- 
ciation with Senators HUMPHREY, KEFAUVEE, 
and Dovcias. But there is also pending be- 
fore this subcommittee S. 2113, introduced PY 
Senator Warkins and others, consisting © 
the proposals submitted by President Eisen- 
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hower. There has also been introduced 
Within the past 2 days a bill by the chair- 
Man of this subcommittee, S. 2149. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity, or the time, to study the bill you in- 
troduced, the Langer bill. I am sure that it 
Contains constructive proposals. However, 
not having been able to study it, I shall di- 
rect my remarks today to my own bill, S. 
1794, and the Watkins bill, S. 2113. 

Although I am well aware of the fact that 
these hearings are on S. 1794, I am sure the 
Subcommittee would want me to include 
reference to S. 2113 also and to compare the 
2 bills. If I had the time to study it, I 
would have liked to make detailed reference 
to the Langer bill as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of your personal in- 
terest—and I am sure of all the members of 
this subcommittee—in the subject matter at 
hand. This subcommittee has conducted 
hearings in the recent past on the manner in 
Which the Refugee Relief Act and the refugee 
Telief program have been administered. You 
have heard a number of witnesses and have 
Compiled a most useful record. 

I am sure it is plain to you—as it is plain 
to the majority of the American people— 
that the refugee relief program, hopefully 
inaugurated with the passage of the Refugee 
Relief Act in the summer of 1953, has gone 
Very badly. In my judgment, it has been a 
failure. It has brought heartbreak and dis- 
appointments to thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands. This program has 
floundered on the rocks of administrative red 
tape, of administrative obsession with so- 
Called security, and of primary defects in the 
aw itself. 

Almost 2 years have gone by since the 
Refugee Relief Act was approved by this 

Mgress and signed by the President. In 
those 2 years, only a small percentage of 
the authorized number of 209,000 refugees 
and escapees have been admitted to the 
United States. Under this act, which was 
Passed for the primary purpose of admitting 
Tefugees and escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, only a handful—some say about 
1,000—the official figure is about 6,000—of 
actual refugees and escapees have received 
Visas for entry into the United States. 

This discrepancy in figures is due to the 
fact that some of these refugees and escapees 
are also relatives of persons already legally 
resident in the United States, including citi- 
Zens, Under the terms of the law, it is much 
asier for relatives to enter the United States 
than for refugees and escapees who have no 
Telatives. I am heartily in favor of admitting 
Telatives of American citizens and of perma- 
Nently resident aliens into this country, but 
hat isn't what we set out to do when we 
Passed the Refugee Relief Act. We told the 
World that we were going to do a great and 
humanitarian act. We were going to do our 
Part to provide haven and asylum for those 
Who had fied and might yet flee from behind 

e Iron Curtain, and for those who con- 
Stituted the flotsam and jetsam of war and 
Political upheaval in the Old World. 

We were going to receive a fair number of 
hese into America. 
h But the record shows that we haven't. We 
ave failed. Shame has been cast upon the 
Prestige of the United States. While ex- 
taring people from behind the Iron Cur- 
baiss to take flight from tyranny, we have 
urned our backs upon them, once they have 
trenped. We have herded them into concen- 
si ation camps in Western Germany, Austria, 
nd Italy. There they live, I am told, under 
aed Most incredible conditions of hardship— 
ce ind barbed-wire fences—not so very 
Ey ch diferent from the conditions from 
hich they fied. 
ae far as coming to the United States is 
fit we tell them we are sorry, but the 
ween program has such high stand- 
es of security and eligibility that they can’t 


tac e in. We have closed the door in their 
es, 
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I have heard accounts of what goes on in 
those refugee camps, how the individuals 
and ,their families, wives, and children live 
and subsist. I hope some of the witnesses 
who appear before this committee, in the 
course of these hearings, will tell you what 
they have seen, so that your heart may be 
wrenched, as mine was. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to read from a bulletin sent out by the 
American Friends Service Committee, the 
great humanitarian voluntary agency of the 
Quakers, reporting on some of the condi- 
tions in the refugee camps in Germany. I 
should like to quote an excerpt from a re- 
port submitted by a Miss Gwen Gardner, a 
Friends Service Committee field worker, who 
has been working among and with these 
refugees, trying to find jobs for them in Ger- 
many, while they are waiting for permission 
to emigrate some place—any place. 

I am quoting from the report by Miss 
Gardner: 

“Those of you who are cudgeling your con- 
sciences because you wonder if we ought to 
move DP’s who prefer to stay where they 
are, come with us and visit Landshut. We’ll 
show you things that will tear your heart and 
put your doubts to rest. Perhaps, as on my 
second visit with Doris Borrusch, the men 
will mob us in the dark corridor. They’ve 
got wind of our purpose. There is a man 
with an amputated arm. ‘Aren’t you the 
American Quakers finding jobs for people? 
Look, I’m a painter, too. Can’t you get me 
a job?’ And the tall thin man with plead- 
ing brown eyes: ‘I’m a cook. I’ve worked 
with the Americans * * +? And the burly 
man with the working overalls: ‘I’m a metal 
worker * * *, You said you wanted metal 
workers. I’m 53, but I’m healthy. I can 
work.’ But the whole camp is coming. 
There are rows of men advancing down the 
corridor. It’s the same in the rooms. This 
gray-haired, square-built, honest-looking 
man follows us. ‘I’ve got a trade. I’m a 
carpenter. I want work, too. I’m strong. 
I'm 55. But I’m stronger than that young 
man. He’s sick. Don’t help the young ones 
* + * +; they can get work. The employers 
take them. It’s we older men who need your 
help. We'd work if they’d let us. Look at 
that chap. He’s a welder. He's strong. 
He’s fit. He doesn’t drink. He wants to 
work. But he’s nearly 60. Help him to get 
out of here.’ 

“Two young men, both too slightly built 
to be suitable for the iron foundry that 
Doris Borrusch has come to offer, pursue us 
out of the room after we've filled in the 
questionnaire and seen their papers. ‘Please 
get us out of here. Please help us. Don't 
leave us. We'll rot if we have to stay here,’ 
says the one who has had a 2 months’ prison 
sentence for fighting. 

“We have 3 jobs to offer among 400 men. 
Which shall we choose? Whom must we 
reject? The ones who need our help most 
are the ones with handicaps, the ones who 
are sliding down. But the employers don't 
see it that way. 

“Herr Marton, who has been filling in 
forms and interrogating since 7 a. m. looks 
tired and drawn, but he looks at me with a 
smile as we pack up our day’s work as it gets 
dark, and says: ‘I’m glad you’ve given me 
this to do. It’s very worthwhile work. I 
don’t think we shall do it in vain. We've 
got to get these people out of here. * >% > 
Some of them can be saved.’ ” 

There is more, much more to this report, 
but I am not going to read any more. I 
wanted only to indicate the nature of our 
obligation * * * and the enormity of our 
failure thus far to contribute significantly 
to its solution. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, descriptions like this 
one should haunt our dreams and bedevil our 
consciences, until we do something about it. 

Thanks in part—in very large part—to the 
hearings held by this subcommittee on the 
administration of the refugee relief program 
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some weeks ago, which in turn were largely 
inspired by the Corsi incident—and I hope 
Mr. Corsi is going to testify on the legislative 
proposals now pending before you—national 
attention was focused on the failure of the 
Refugee Relief Program. 

As a result—and belatedly, if I must say 
so—President Eisenhower, just 2 weeks ago, ` 
sent a message to the Congress proposing 
certain amendments to the Refugee Relief 
Act. Even he admitted that “the purposes of 
the act are not being achieved as swiftly as 
we had all hoped.” President Eisenhower 
said further in his message that “a number 
of the provisions of the act require amend- 
ment, if the act’s objectives are to be fully 
achieved.” 

Mr. Chairman, I and other Senators, in- 
cluding members of this committee and 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
have been talking about the failure of this 
program for a long time. Regularly, for the 
last 18 months, we have been making 
speeches on the floor of Congress and else- 
where, warning against the collapse of the 
refugee program, decrying its frustration and 
urging its rescue, both by administrative im- 
provement and by amendments to the law. 
Our voices were not much heeded in the past 
but now, at last, the President of the United 
States has taken cognizance of the situa- 
tion—he has recognized it—and has proposed 
to the Congress a set of amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act. He has also pledged that 
changes would be made—some of them have 
possibly already been made—in the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

Let me say at this point that the amend- 
ments proposed by the President are, for the 
most part, sound ones. Some of them were 
proposed by Representative WALTER in the 
House early this year, and some by Repre- 
sentative CELLER. Other proposals for 
changes in the law, as contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message, are new and reflect both the 
experience of the administrators of this act, 
and a newborn anxiey on their part to 
make this program work. They know that 
they are going to be held to account before 
the bar of public opinion. 

In any event, the President’s proposals 
have been submitted to Congress and they 
have been introduced as S. 2113 by Senator 
Watkins and others. The Watkins bill was 
introduced on May 31, just a week ago. 

I introduced my set of amendments, 
S. 1794, on April 25, in association with the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Keravuver], and the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. I shall explain in 
some detail the purport of our proposals. 

I want to say, however, that I have no 
pride of authorship in the language of our 
bill. I would be glad to have S, 1794 
amended, where appropriate, by this sub- 
committee, on the basis of either the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations or the Langer bill, 
in order that the best bill possible may be 
reported to the Senate and acted upon by 
both the Senate and the House, 

I shall append to my testimony a detailed 
comparison between the President’s pro- 
posals and those contained in 8S. 1794. I 
want to say, however, that in my judgment, 
the President’s proposals do not go far 
enough in several major respects. I do not 
think that the Watkins bill, S. 2113, would 
fully accomplish what we all want to accom- 
plish—and I am sure that the distinguished 
members of this subcommittee, including 
Mr. Warxrns, share with me a desire to make 
the refugee relief work. I have no doubt 
of that whatsoever. While the Watkins bill, 
in its present form, would certainly improve 
the act, it would not do the job altogether. 

There are several provisions recommended 
by the President, however—and one espe- 
cially—which are not included in my bill 
and which I think are very good indeed. I 
will mention one of these provisions par- 
ticularly at this point. 
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I refer to section 3 of the Watkins bill, 
which amends section 4 of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act by authorizing the admission of 
up to 1,000 aliens who are members of family 
units eligible to enter the United States 
under the Refugee Relief Act but who would 
otherwise be prevented from entering on 
account of tuberculosis. 

I think this feature of the Watkins bill 
is an excellent, a very humane and forward- 
looking one. If my bill is reported out by 
this committee, I hope it will be amended 
by adding to it section 3 of the Watkins bill. 
I commend the administration and Senator 
WartkKıns for having proposed it. I will refer 
to the other sound feature in the Watkins 
bill, not covered in my bill, later on in my 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, before going into further 
detail about my bill or S. 2113, I would like 
to refer to my personal interest in this gen- 
eral subject. I have been concerned with the 
problem of American policy toward immi- 
gration—toward displaced persons and ref- 
ugees—for many years—indeed, since World 
War I. Even before I became a Government 
official, I took a Very active part in the 
work of the joint distribution committee, 
which, as most of you know, has played 
an important role as a voluntary agency 
in arranging for the immigration and re- 
settlement of persons of the Jewish faith 
who have been subjected to persecution, or 
who have been uprooted and displaced by 
war and political upheaval. 

When I became a public official of New 
York State, I took, of course, a special in- 
terest in what the Government was doing 
and should be doing about the problem. 
New York City is the place where most 
aliens and immigrants arrive. We have a 
higher percentage of naturalized citizens 
end of first-generation citizens in New York 
than in any other State in the Union. In 
my judgment, this has been a major factor, 
perhaps the most important single factor, 
in the tremendous growth and development 
of New York State, not only in population, 
but in industry, commerce and \individual 
enterprise. 

I would like to say at this point that I 
consider New York State to be in a way 
the most typical State in the Union in the 
sense that it represents in essence one of 
the basic ideas which have made America 
great—the idea of the melting pot. 

It is natural, therefore, for New York State 
to have a special interest in the subject be- 
fore us. And New York State has such an 
interest, I assure you. 

I would also like to recall that I served 
for some years as director-general of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration—UNRRA. I was the first 
director-general, and in that capacity I was 
responsible for the program to relieve the 
hunger and sufferings of millions of refugees 
and dislocated persons during and following 
World War II. We set up refugee camps all 
over Europe and the Middle East. We fed 
people by the millions. We arranged for 
their migration to other parts of the world 
which were ready to receive these displaced 
persons. 

I have seen countless thousands of refu- 
gees with my own eyes. I think I know, to 
eome extent, what it means to be a refugee. 
There is nothing more heartrending and 
more appealing to the humanitarian in- 
stincts in all of us, than the sight of a refu- 
gee camp. 

So let us look at the legislation before us 
in human terms. It should not be just a 
matter of statistics, of visas issued, or aliens 
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I would like to digress at this point from 
the subject of the refugee relief program and 
say a few words concerning our basic immi- 
gration and citizenship laws. To me the 
question of the refugee program is collateral 
to the more fundamental question of amend- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. As you know, the refu- 
gee program must work within the frame- 
work of the restrictions and regulations of 
our basic immigration law. In my opinion, 
this is one of the reasons—not the only one, 
by any means—why the refugee program 
has not been more effective. I hope that we 
can make the refugee program work by 
amending it—and then get on with the 
major problem—that of amending our basic 
immigration laws. 

There is one major administrative action 
which I believe must be taken to achieve the 
major purpose of the refugee program. The 
President and. the Secretary of State can 
and should direct the responsible officials to 
turn the present cumbersome program into 
a “crash” program. Such a directive from 
the President would do a great deal to 
change the attitude of many of the officials 
connected with this program who have, until 
now, insisted that this legislation was mere- 
ly permissive and really didn’t mean that 
refugees had to be admitted into the United 
States. 

Yes; some changes in administrative atti- 
tude are necessary, if this program is to be 
snatched from the brink of failure. It is a 
fact that until the recent furor over the fir- 
ing of Mr. Edward Corsi, no one in the ad- 
ministration seemed particularly concerned 
with the failure or success of the program. 

Fortunately for our Nation, and for the 
refugees, Mr. Corsi had the courage to stand 
up and. call attention to the failure of the 
program. 

I do not know that in the last few weeks 
there has been an unusual flurry of activity 
on the part of the officials responsible for the 
operation of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the spokesmen for 
the administration who came before this 
committee some time ago and tried to ex- 
plain the delays which have occurred in car- 
Trying out the operations of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act compared the processing of the ap- 
plicants under the act to an automobile pro- 
duction line. The analogy with automobile 
production seems to come easily to the offi- 
cials of this administration, for some reason 
or other. 

It was explained that the slowness in is- 
suing visas was due to the fact that it took 
time to establish a production line. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, feel that this 
figure of speech, comparing the handling of 
human beings with the production of auto- 
mobiles, was a most unfortunate one. Hu- 
man beings are not automobiles and cannot 
be assembled or disassembled as such. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there is or was any excuse for the roadblocks 
thrown in the way of this program by the 
negative attitude of those who were in 
charge of it. Their attitude was, in my 
judgment, completely unjustifiable. 

I have taken note of the assurances which 
have recently been given me that this atti- 
tude, on the part of the administrators of 
this program, has changed, at least on the 
part of the top administrators, and that they 
are now determined to carry out the pro- 
gram in the spirit in which it was originally 
intended. 

I am willing to accept these assurances 
at something less than their face value, but 
still to accept them and to hope for the 


admitted. No; it should be a question of 
succoring hundreds and thousands of home- 
less pcrsons—of persons who have gone 
through the hell of war and of displacement, 
of individuals who have survived slave labor 
camps and who have escaped from the un- 
believable tyranny and indignity of Com- 
munist rule. 


best if the Congress decides, in its wisdom, to 
continue to vest the administration of this 
program in the same hands which have held 
it up to now. 

Even the administrators of this program 
now concede that amendments are necessary 
to the act. A year ago they said that no 
amendments were necessary. Now the Presi- 
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dent proposes some amendments and those 
in charge of the administration of this pro- 
gram are urging the Congress to follow the 
President’s recommendations. Their con- 
version is tardy—and has been costly to thé 
United States. And who can say what the 
cost has been to the human beings who 
have been forced to endure so much longer 
the sufferings and privations which have 
been experienced by the refugees and es- 
capees from behind the Iron Curtain, That 
cost cannot be measured. It can only be 
felt. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I come to thé 
details of the legislation before us. I address 
myself to S. 1784, and also to the Watkins 
bill, S. 2113. As I said before, I have not 
had a chance to study the bill introduced 
by you, Mr. Chairman, the Langer bill, S- 
2149. 

Comparing S. 1794 and S. 2113, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would say that there are several good 
provisions in the Watkins bill which are not 
included in my bill. I have already referred 
to one of these, namely section 3 of the Wat- 
kins bill, which authorizes the admission of 
1,000 tubercular members of families other- 
wise eligible under the terms of the act. 

There is also language in section 2 of thé 
Watkins bill which permits members of fam- 
ily groups to follow rather than to accom- 
pany senior members of the family group 
who have been found eligible under the act 
and have been granted visas. Thus, under 
the terms of this provision, children, wives 
and spouses could follow later, if for one rea- 
son or another they were not ready or not 
yet found eligible to accompany the member 
of the family who has been granted a vis@ 
under this program. There is no comparable 
provision in my bill. I strongly urge that the 
bill that is reported out include such & 
provision. : 

There is also a good provision in the Wat- 
kins bill which provides that the eligibility 
of the applicants under the refugee relief 
program shall be determined solely by thé 
consular officer and shall not be subject to 
review by the immigration officer. This 
means that the consular officer will be given 
the authority to decide whether the appli- 
cant fulfills all the special requirements of 
the Refugee Relief Act, as distinct from the 
general requirements of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. Under the present Refugee Relief 
Act provisions, both the consular officer and 
the immigration officer have separate author- 
ity to determine whether an applicant is an 
eligible refugee or escapee. This has resulted 
in much confusion, delay and contradiction 
between the rulings of the consular officer 
and the rulings of the immigration offcer. 
I believe this is a very sound provision. 
There is no comparable provision in my bill. 

Otherwise, and in general, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe my bill is broader and better in its 
terms, although there are a few provisions 
which are virtually identical in their effect. 
One such provision is in section 7 of my bill 
and section 10 of the Watkins bill, which 
would eliminate the present requirement 
a 2-year security check on escapees and refu- 
gees—a provision which virtually defeats the 
whole purpose of the act and the program. 

Under present law each applicant must 
provide documentation covering 2 years of 
his past life, showing everything that he has 
been doing during those 2 years, and that 
he is anti-Communist, among other things- 
For those who have just escaped from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, this is an obvious 
impossibility in all but rare cases. Both 
the Watkins bill and my bill recognize this 
fact and both bills would repeal this require- 
ment which is found in subsection 11 (d)- 

The first major difference between the tW¥® 
bills is in the definitions. The Watkins bill 
relaxes somewhat the presently unworkable 
definition which requires an escapee also tO 
be a refugee, under the very strict definitio® 
in section 2 (a) of the present law. My Di 
would combine the two definitions and elim- 
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inate entirely the term “escapee.” I provide 
a sample, workable definition for “refugee,” 
Which would cover both refugees and 
escapees, ~ ; 

Under my amendment the term “refugee” 
Would include persons who are displaced 
from their country of birth or nationality as 
a result of events prior, during, or subse- 
Quent to the outbreak of World War II, and 
as a result of present political conditions, 
fear of persecution, military operations, etc., 
are unable to return to their natural place 
of abode. This would cover both refugees 
and escapees. There is no reason to make 
a distinction between refugees and escapees. 
Any distinction:is only cumbersome and 
Contributes to delay and confusion in inter- 
Pretation. I believe in this respect my bill 
is preferable to the Watkins bill. 

In my bill the definition of expellee—those 
of German descent who were forced to flee 
When the Communists approached—is left 
he same as in present law. In the Watkins 

this definition is modified somewhat— 
an obscure way, in my judgment. I do 
Not understand the reason for it. 

In both bills the requirement for a valid 

Passport is eliminated, and this is a good 
g. Many refugees and escapees cannot 
Obtain passports. They are stateless, Ob- 
Viously, it is difficult for an escapee to get 
a passport from the officials of the country 
trom which he has fled. This has been a 
Breat source of difficulty in the administra- 
on of the program. Both bills relax this 
Tequirement. 

There is a related requirement in present 

W which has also been a source of frus- 
tration, confusion, and delay, and that is 

© requirement for a certificate of readmis- 
Sion to the country from which he migrates 
for each individual who is admitted under 

© refugee-relief program. This has re- 
Quired agreements with other countries and 
Tesulted in endless delay. Some countries 
Will not give certificates of readmission. My 
bill eliminates this requirement. The Wat- 
bill also eliminates it, but not quite as 
Plainly, in my judgment, as S. 1794. 

S. 1794 increases the quota for refugees 
Now residing in North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries by 15,000 and adds Spain and north 

Tica to the list of countries from which 
Such refugees are eligible to be admitted into 

e United States. There are a number of 

Ugoslay refugees in Spain and a number 

refugees of assorted national origins in 
North Africa whom we should surely include 

the refugee program. They are as needy 

d as deserving as the others in the same 
S P. This change is found in section 2 of 

- 1794, amending paragraph 3 of section 3 
(a) of the present law. 

My bill would strike out the word “ethnic” 

herever it appears in the bill, except in the 
€finition of German expellees. I believe 
K t this is an odious term at best. It has 
ane and no place in those parts of the 
ae Other than in section 2 (c) of the act, 

Connection with German expellees. The 
ye is repugnant to our national concepts. 

Should be eliminated. It serves no pur- 

but to obstruct and delay this program. 

My bill would raise the age of eligible 

hans from 10 to 14. There is no real 
chil n to limit the definition of orphans to 
Sho dren of 10 years or under. All the re- 

nsible voluntary organizations working in 
is j field are agreed on this fact. An orphan 
ft oa as appealing, just as desirable, and 
the as adaptable to the United States at 
kina oa of 14 as at the age of 10. The Wat- 

It bill raises the age limit to 12. 
these been brought to my attention that 
age may be some difficulty in raising the 
by pumit to 14 because of the requirement 
ol der ation that persons 14 years of age or 

peste undergo full security clearance, 
ate t & the age limit at 13 years would obvi- 
Will act ference I am sure the committee 
y in this regard. 
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My bill also repeals outright section 12 of 
the present act, a section which sets up a 
completely unworkable system of priorities 
for the issuance of visas. As far as I can 
learn, nobody has been able to understand 
thoroughly what Congress meant by section 
12. This provision has been ineffective and 
it has caused delay. and confusion without 
any constructive benefits for the United 
States or for the program. I propose the out- 
right elimination of this section. I think 
it would speed things up considerably. 

The provisions of both the Watkins bill 
and S. 1794 are similar in their effect in the 
important matter of agency assurances. The 
present act prohibits the use of agency as- 
surances. This has been one of the chief 
barriers to the orderly operation of this pro- 
gram. The voluntary agencies have been 
ready, willing, and anxious to cooperate with 
this program and to help make it a success, 
but they have been severely handicapped in 
doing so by the language of this act—and by 
the administrative interpretation of it— 
which has prevented the voluntary agencies 
from providing the assurances and from as- 
suming the responsibility for placing these 
immigrants in suitable housing and jobs. 

There has been very bitter feeling about 
this provision and I believe it should be re- 
pealed and agency assurances should be ac- 
cepted. These agencies are fine, upright, and 
reputable organizations. They did a mar- 
velous job with the displaced persons pro- 
gram. They can be trusted to perform 
similarly with the refugee relief program. 
The agency assurances worked with the dis- 
placed persons program—and they will work 
with the refugee relief program. 

The provision covering this matter in S. 
1794, namely section 6 (a) is, in my judg- 
ment, preferable to that in the Watkins bill. 

Both bills have a provision relaxing present 
restrictions for individuals already in the 
United States who qualify under the terms 
of the Refugee Relief Act. The Watkins bill 
increases the number who will be so eligible 
from 5,000 to 10,000. I strongly approve of 
this increase in the number. It is not in- 
cluded in my bill. 

Both bills relax the present requirement 
that an alien, to be eligible to have his status 
adjusted, must have entered the United 
States legally. I propose to eliminate that 
requirement, presuming that the alien has 
conducted himself in a proper manner while 
he has been in the United States, and has 
otherwise conformed to the requirements of 
admission as a legally resident alien. The 
Watkins bill would specifically authorize the 
Attorney General to waive this requirement 
in cases where he finds such a waiver 
justified. My bill would accomplish the same 
purpose and in a simpler way. In the case of 
both bills the Attorney General would be 
required to rule on whether the alien in 
question should, in fact, be considered a suit- 
able person to have his status adjusted. 

Finally, we come to two major differences— 
the most vital differences—between S. 1794 
and the Watkins bill, S. 2113. 

These two differences pertain in the first 
place to the administrative setup, and in 
the second place to the use of unused visa 
numbers under the program. 

My bill proposes that the present pro- 
vision of the law dealing with the adminis- 
tration of the program—a legislative mon- 
strosity, in my judgment—be changed to 
make the Administrator of the program re- 
sponsible directly to the Secretary of State 
and only to him, and to free the Adminis- 
trator from subservience to any bureau in 
the State Department. 

At the present time, under the present 
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function. The administrator of the refugee 
program should have no other job and no 
other responsibility. His is a humanitarian 
mission, not a police function, 

I strongly urge upon this subcommittee 
the approval of my section 10, which sets 
up the Administrator of this program in 
direct line of responsibility to the Secretary 
of State. The President or the Secretary of 
State can redesignate the present Admin- 
istrator, if they so desire. That is their 
responsibility. But the administration of 
this program should not be tied to the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs. 

I challenge anyone who believes in sound 
governmental and administrative principles 
to justify such an association. 

I don’t want to interfere with the orderly 
progress of the program. I can see that it 
would require quite a readjustment to break 
in a new Administrator in the middle of 
the program. But I think that this provi- 
sion of my bill should be adopted. I am 
sure that the President of the United States 
will do what is necessary to keep the pro- 
gram going without interruption or delay. 
I think this change in the law will greatly 
accelerate the program. 

Finally, Mr. President, my bill envisions, 
as the Watkins bill does too, the strong 
probability that many of the visa numbers 
in some of the categories established under 
section 4 of the present law will not be used 
up. I would hope this would not be true, 
but it is most likely to prove true. My bill 
would extend the life of the program until 
1960 and provide that persons eligible under 
the act can be admitted until 1960. 

My bill provides for the reallocation of un- 
used visas among those groups which have 
the greatest need for visas. 

In those categories under section 4 where 
there are long lists of applications which 
cannot be granted, the unused visa numbers 
would be distributed among the various cate- 
gories in section 4 in proportion to the num- 
bers of applications which have been filed 
and which have not been acted upon, due 
to the exhaustion of available numbers in 
those categories. 

The Watkins bill would make these un- 
used numbers available for a worldwide Or- 
phan pool. I do not think that such a pool 
would use up the unused numbers, nor do 
I think that this is especially the way to han- 
dle the orphan problem. 

I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
President Eisenhower, in his message to the 
Congress, referred to the need for a provision 
for the use of unused numbers. He did not 
recommend the worldwide orphan pool as 
the only solution to this problem. He sug- 
gested it merely as an example of what might 
be done with the unused numbers. I refer 
you to the text of his message, the pertinent 
sentences from which I quote: 

“I recommend that there be a provision for 
the use of unused numbers. Such unused 
numbers might well be used, for example, 
for orphans on a worldwide basis.” 

The Watkins provision on this subject is 
not necessarily the last word on this matter, 
even as far as the President of the United 
States is concerned. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I have completed my 
summary of the differences and similarities 
between the two bills. I am going to submit 
for the record a detailed comparison between 
the two bills and a detailed analysis and 
justification for each provision of my bill, 

I ask your permission, Mr. Chairman, that 
these two documents appear in the record at 
the completion of my remarks, to be made 
available to all the members of this subcom- 
mittee. I will file them subsequently. 


law, it is required that the Administrator 
be the Director of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs—an incredible confu- 
sion of functions. The Director of the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs has 
enough to do. His is a police and review 


‘Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like for a mo- 
ment in conclusion, to refer to the experi- 
ence we had with the displaced-persons pro- 
gram. 

When the displaced persons program was 
launched in 1948, there was no staff. The 
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displaced persons program was organized as 
an independent governmental agency, faced 
with the vast problem of creating a com- 
pletely new organization. But with all these 
handicaps, and with a law which in many 
aspects was even more unworkable than the 
present refugee law, the record of the dis- 
placed persons program in bringing refugees 
to our country is so far superior to that 
under the refugee relief program and it de- 
fies comparison. 

The Displaced Persons Commission worked 
out many of the techniques which have 
been followed by the Administrator under 
the present act. The Refugee Relief Admin- 
istrator has belatedly followed the prece- 
dent established in the displaced persons 
program of stimulating the organization of 
State commissions to aid in the resettle- 
ment of the newly arrived immigrants. Un- 
der the displaced persons program there were 
36 such State commissions. I would point 
out that these commissions were started 1 
week after the displaced persons program 
got underway. One year went by after the 
passage of the Refugee Relief Act before Pres- 
ident Eisenhower wrote to the Governors of 
the States requesting similar commissions to 
be created. 

Under the displaced persons program 
4,182 orphans were brought to the United 
States. The Displaced Persons Commission 
pioneered in working out arrangements with 
welfare agencies in the United States and 
with the various European governments to 
expedite and safeguard the adoption of these 
orphans. It is my information that the ex- 
perience of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion in this field has greatly aided the orphan 
program under the Refugee Relief Act. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, for the record, I 
would like to correct a serious error which 
has cropped up at various times in discus- 
sions of the comparison between the dis- 
placed persons program and the refugee pro- 
gram. This error relates to the thoroughness 
of the security checks utilized by the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. Individuals 
under the displaced persons program were 
checked by the following governmental se- 
curity agencies—the FBI, the CIA, the CIC, 
the CID, the Provost Marshall’s office of the 
Army, the DP investigative staff, the Consul’s 
investigative staff, and the investigative staff 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Certainly the security program under 
the Refugee Relief Act could hardly be more 
thorough. 

In light of these facts it is appalling to 
me that in terms of comparative length of 
operations under the displaced-persons pro- 
gram and the Refugee Relief Act, 152,528 
visas were issued under the displaced-per- 
sons program after 20 months of operation 
while over a similar period, only 34,810 visas 
have been issued under the Refugee Relief 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have not bela- 
bored this point too much. I hope I have 
not spent too much time reciting the past 
failures of the program. I had not intended 
to deal disproportionately with the mistakes 
of the past, which are, of course, irretriev- 
able. . 

Now we face the probiem of rescuing this 
program, of salvaging it, and of making the 
best we can of it. 

I assume that this subcommittee will 
report out some kind of a bill. I am sure 
that this is your purpose. I am sure that 
from all the proposals that have been made, 
a very constructive bill can be put together. 
I hope this will be done by appropriate 
changes in S. 1794. 

My purpose in appearing here, however, 
is not only to explain my bill, but to appeal 
to you to speed action on a set of amend- 
ments to revise the Refugee Relicf Act in 
@ way that will permit the refugee program 
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to be carried forward to completion and to 
make it truly possible for the authorized 
number of refugees, escapees, and relatives 
to be admitted to this country. 


Baltimore: Lacrosse Capital of the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day evening of this week the “world 
series” of lacrosse will be played in my 
home city of Baltimore, Md. In recent 
years, this fascinating game, which was 
originated by the Indians, has acquired 
considerable popularity. Much of this 
enthusiasm, now spreading to many sec- 
tions of our Nation, stems from the tre- 
mendous public interest which has been 
prevalent in Baltimore since 1878. In 
my travels, Iam frequently asked to de- 
scribe the game of lacrosse and its an- 
tecedents. Therefore, I am certain that 
the people of America and the members 
of the Congress would enjoy reading an 
article entitled “Baltimore: Lacrosse 
Capital of the World,” appearing in the 
June 5, 1955, issue of the Baltimore Sun- 
day American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BALTIMORE: LACROSSE CAPITAL OF THE NATION 
(By J. William Joynes) 


Lacrosse is the national sport of Canada, 
by legislative act, but Baltimore is the game's 
capital. 

A Baltimore school, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has held the United States intercol- 
legiate lacrosse title for more years than any 
other team, and has twice played in the 
Olympics. 

And no team is ever really considered to 
have earned the title until it beats the 
Mount Washington Lacrosse Club, a team 
made up mostly of former Hopkins stars. 

Three of the big five of lacrosse—Johns 
Hopkins, Army, Navy, Princeton, and Mary- 
land—are in the Baltimore area, and a dozen 
Maryland prep schools and, with one excep- 
tion, all Baltimore public high schools, more 
than in any similar area, feed them players. 

Though the past few. years have seen a 
determined effort by some eastern colleges to 
break this lacrosse monopoly by raiding the 
Baltimore market for players to bolster their 
teams, the University of Maryland won the 
national lacrosse championship several weeks 
ago, while the Naval Academy, another Mary- 
land school, although it belongs to the Na- 
tion, was the runner-up for the title. 

Anytime a national championship doesn’t 
go to a team in or near Baltimore, it’s a pretty 
safe bet that the winner’s lineup contains 
Baltimore talent or is coached by a former 
Baltimore player. 

And you can be certain, too, that when 
Baltimore plays host to the North-South all- 
star lacrosse game at Homewood Field next 
Friday night, 50 percent or more of the play- 
ers on both teams can trace some of their 
training to this lacrosse capital. 
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The 14th annual intersectional contest, this 
year’s North-South game will be played where 
it began in 1940 and was played until 1949 
(except for 1944 and 1945, when there were 
no games because of the war) and then agai? 
2 years ago. 

As usual, the all-star game will focus at 
tention on lacrosse as a thrilling, rough-and- 
tumble game, and the proceeds will help 
foster the game that was played by Indians 
on the American plains before Columbus 
discovered the continent. 

Lacrosse, the only contact sport played in 
the spring, is a game, say its hunkers— 
fans—that blends the power of football, dash 
of basketball, precision of baseball, and the 
speed of hockey. And it’s a game, they say» 
that. once you have seen you are either & 
rabid fan or it leaves you cold as yesterday's 
mashed potatoes. 

Most become fans, they add, but still there 
are not enough to foghorn their enthusiasm 
across the United States. 

In 1894, 27 years after the Canadian GOV- 
ernment made the sport its national game in 
1867, only 4 United States colleges were 
playing the old Indian game. Today only 60 
play at all and only 41 of them play enoug? 
to belong to the United States Intercollegiaté 
Lacrosse Association. 

Of these 41, most are New England and 
Middle Atlantic colleges, for the game was 
not played by a single school west of the 
‘Alleghenies until 1948, when Ohio State, 
Oberlin, UCLA, and Loyola of Los Angeles, 
tried it for the first time. 

It was once played in Atlanta, Ga., but 
that was some years ago and now the fur- 
therest south that two lacrosse sticks aré 
Aip crossed is at Duke Uniyersity in Durham, 

Dr. Wilson Elkins, a recent importation 
from Texas, to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, whose team is the na- 
tional champions this year, said he had never 
heard of lacrosse until he came to Maryland. 

But there are hopeful signs that the sport 
is on the increase, Most Long Island high 
schools have been playing for several years, 
and this spring one of them passed the record 
held by St. Paul’s School of Baltimore. It 
won its 74th straight game. 

Lacrosse has been to sport at St. Paul's 
what water is to fish, and for years its stu- 
dents have carried their crosses wherever 
they went, including classrooms. Playing 
any but a Baltimore team was child’s plays 
but this cradle of lacrosse stars has finaliy 
met its match on distant warpaths. 

Much of this spirit and enthusiasm that 
has kept lacrosse alive can be attributed tO 
former players who have spent years coaching 
or serving in the United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association, people like Andy Kirk- 
patrick, Sunday editor of the Baltimore 
American, who is chief referee, which is tan- 
tamount to being commissioner of United 
States lacrosse. 

Also coaches like Dr. William Hanson 
“Dinty” Moore III, who coached St. John’s 
College to five national championships and 
has been lacrosse coach at Navy since 1938- 

Howdy Myers, who coached St. Paul's tO 
more championships than any other hig 
school and JHU to three titles; W. Kelso 
Morill, author of a book on the game and ® 
Hopkins coach for a number of years wh? 
replaced Kirkpatrick as chairman of all- 
American naming committee. 

Others whose interest has aided the game 
are Oscar (“Kid”) Norris, player and coac} 
of the Mount Washington Club for well ovef 
80 years; Doug Turnbull, executive vice 
president of the B. & O. Railroad, the only 
all-American for 4 years straight; and c. 
Gardner Mallonee, of Forest Park High, wh? 
was on the JHU coaching staff for 18 years 
and is chairman of this year’s North-Sout® 
game. 
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Most of the reluctance to play lacrosse 
has been attributed to school officials who 
feel that the game is still to rough, for even 
though rules, referees, and three centuries 
Of civilization have softened the game since 
the Indians played it for exercise, it is still 
not what one would call a sissy game. 

The object of the game is to hurl a 5-ounce 
india rubber ball into a 6-foot square net 
using a webbed hickory stick as a combina- 
tion scoop and sling. If in the rough-and- 
tumble abandon of doing this, someone hap- 
Pens to clobber a rival with the stick and 
send him sprawling on his face, it is still all 
Part of the game. 

This pattern was set by the redskins when 
the land on which they played they could 
Call their own. Baggataway, forerunner of 
modern-day lacrosse, was a brutal pastime. 
Scoring goals was incidental to cracking 
skulls in a game whose chief object was 
to get braves toughened up for the warpath. 

One tribe would be pitted against another 
in a tilt that would last several days. Some- 
times 400 braves fought for the ball at a 
time in a manner the Marquis of Queens- 
berry would not have approved. 

When a warrior scooped up the ball, he 
Popped it into his mouth and raced half 
& mile for the goal, while opposing braves 
beat a tattoo on him like a tom-tom with 
their sticks—and if he lagged along the way, 
SQuaws dashed onto the field to spur the 
runner on with switches. 

Canadian pioneers adopted baggataway, 
&oftened it up a bit, and called it lacrosse 
after a fancied resemblance between the 
Webbed stick that looks like a snowshoe and 
& French bishop’s crozier. But the only dif- 
Terence is that the mayhem became or- 
Eanized 


The first white men took up the game in 
the United States in 1868 in Buffalo and 
Troy, N. Y., but it soon died out or the players 
Gied off. There was some interest aroused 
in the game in New York City and Brooklyn 
in 1869, after a visit of Canadian Indians, 
but it did not last long either. 

Then in 1878, it was introduced to Balti- 
More, and” with evangelistic zeal Baltimore 
has never let go its interest. When other 
kids across the United States pick up their 

ball bats in spring, the small fry in some 
Sections of Baltimore fondle lacrosse sticks 
tead. 

At first it was played by athletic clubs, one 
of which was the Druids, who became United 
States champions in 1889, although there 
Were perhaps not more than 15 or 20 lacrosse 
Players in the vicinity at the time. 

Then in 1888 Johns Hopkins University 
took up the lethal weapon and has hardly 
let go of the ball or a title since. It has 
Won 17 national intercollegiate titles between 
1906 and 1950 and brought the international 
Championship to the United States in 1928 
and 1932, the 2 years the game was played 
at the Olympics. 

Because Baltimore is the home of this 
School, it has become the unofficial national 
Capital of the game. 

A Baltimore sporting goods store is the 
Only place where a lacrosse stick, which are 
Made by Canadian Indians, can be bought, 
and in spite of its upper Charles Street 
i ing ground, the game has lost little of 
ts wild Indian flavor, though the white man 
anes brought to it the trappings of civiliza- 


$ Warriors now wear wire masks, protecting 
elmets, heavy gloves, and officials frown on 
Udgeoning. 
Lacrosse is played on a field 110 yards long 
And 70 yards wide with 2 goals 80 yards apart. 
are 10 men on a team, including a 
Sate, 3 defense and 3 attack men who carry, 
run India rubber ball as they 
» dodge, and weave their way up the field 
choy opponents goal during four 15-minute 
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But it’s a haphazard gauntlet he treads, 
and it takes a rugged character to make the 
trip. Rules are simpler and penalties less 
frequent than in basketball and football, and 
almost anything is legal to stop the ball car- 
rier. “Deck him” or “Lay-.on the wood” is 
the battlecry, foghorned by players and 
hunkers, and for this reason many of its 
stalwarts are football players who want a 
peculiar way to keep in condition. 

Long live lacrosse—and lacrosse players. 


The Plight of Retired Civil-Service 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include therewith, an editorial 
from the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil 
of June 1, which explains some of the 
reasons why Congress should pass H. R. 
3792, a bill to increase the retirement 
pay for postal and civil-service workers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these former pub- 
lic servants have for many, Many years 
made substantial payment out of their 
wages to the retirement fund, which is 
now built up to several billion dollars. 
H. R. 3792 provides for a reasonable in- 
crease in their retirement pay out of 
their own bank account held in trust 
for them by their Uncle Sam. They need 
it now. I hope H. R. 3792 will be 
brought to the floor of Congress at a 
very early date. 

The editorial follows: 


THE PLIGHT OF RETIRED CIviL-SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


Congress undoubtedly will increase the pay 
of postal and other civil-service workers be- 
fore adjournment. It is generally agreed 
they are entitled to a raise to meet increases 
in the cost of living. 

At the same time something ought to be 
done for the forgotten men and women in 
the civil service—the retired employees and 
the survivors of deceased employees. 

One need only look at current statistics 
to realize the unfortunate situation of most 
retired Government employees and their 
families, 

The average annuity paid to retired civil- 
service employees in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952 was approximately $1,400, as a 
result of combined employee and Govern- 
ment contributions to the retirement fund. 
Those in the group retired for disability av- 
eraged less than $1,200 a year. Widows and 
dependent children averaged less than $600 
a year. 

Annuities have not kept pace with the cost 
of living. It would take approximately $2,400 
of today’s dollars to equal the purchasing 
power of a $1,200 annuity at the beginning of 
the inflationary cycle 15 years ago. 

Annuities have been increased twice, once 
in 1948 by $300 or 25 percent, whichever was 
lesser, and again in 1952 by $324 or 21 per- 
cent. This latter increase did not apply to 
anyone whose annuity was in excess of 
$2,160. 

What is needed is a practical permanent 
plan to gear annuity payments to living costs 
so annuitants will get speedy and adequate 
adjustments. 
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The $2,160 bar should be removed. It is 
manifestly unfair to limit relief to those 
whose annuities are less than that amount. 

The pay of Senators and Representatives 
has been raised. Social-security benefits 
have been increased for those who have re- 
tired. 

The same thing should be done for retired . 
civil-service employees and their survivors. 


Economic Conditions in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, usually 
on Mondays, when I return from Satur- 
day office hours and weekend conven- 
tions and conferences in my district, the 
State of Connecticut, many of my col- 
leagues greet me with the inquiry, “How 
did you find things in Connecticut?” 
The question invariably concerns the 
economic or industrial situation, and the 
best and authoritative reply that I can 
give at this time is contained in the 
official release which has just been re- 
ceived from the employment security 
division of the Connecticut Labor De- 
partment. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am pleased to bring this notice 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

THE CONNECTICUT LABOR SITUATION 
May 1955. 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Output 
Index dipped a little in April. From 134.3 
in March the index slipped to 132.4. Main 
factor in the production decline was a drop 
of over 3,000 in factory employment, largely 
the result of a work stoppage in electrical 
eequipment. A year ago the index stood 
at 128. 

Unemployment throughout the State 
showed a decline for the fourth straight 
month. In mid-May job seekers numbered 
28,400, the lowest level since December 1953. 
In mid-April 32,500 were looking for work, 
down by 4,100. Pickup in construction was 
refiected in a drop in unemployed men, down 
by 3,100 to 14,200. Jobless women also total 
14,200, down by 1,000. None of the 18 areas 
of Connecticut showed a gain in unemploy- 
ment. In the major areas declines were 
noted in Hartford, down 500 to 4,200; Water- 
bury, down 500 to 3,000; New Britain, down 
470 to 1,340; Bridgeport, down 400 to 4,100. 
Except for the usual December-to-January 
rise, unemployment has been on a continu- 
ous downgrade since last July when a 1954 
high of 51,000 was reached during the peak 
of the vacation period. 

Employment in Connecticut continued at 
a high level in April, but signs were noted of 
a slight leveling off in the upward trend of 
recent months. Manufacturing industries 
which have been making consistent gains 
since last fall reported a slight pause in 
hiring activities in April. The slowup oc- 
curred mostly in metal-working industries, 
particularly transportation equipment. Big- 
gest recovery from the economic declinè of 
1953-54 was in the machinery industry, up by 
by 3,700 since last August. 

Connecticut still leads the Nation in aver- 
age family income, according to Sales Man- 
agement’s Survey of Buying Power for 1955. 
Buying income left after State and Federal 
taxes averaged $6,786 in Connecticut in 1954. 
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In the metropolitan regions, the Bridgeport- 
Stamford-Norwalk area was the second high- 
est in the country, with $7,486. The Hart- 
ford-New Britain area ranked third with 
$7,321. Washington, D. C., was first with 
$7,584. Family income for 233 metropolitan 
areas averaged $5,910 in 1954. National 
average was $5,274. 

Weekly earnings in Connecticut dropped 
for the first time since last July. A string 
of 8 consecutive monthly increases ended in 
mid-April when factory production workers 
in the State averaged $76.04 a week, down by 
$0.96 from the all-time peak of $77 reached 
in mid-March. The hourly rate fell from the 
record high of $1.86 in March to $1.85. The 
workweek also edged downward, 41.4 to 41.1 
hours. 

Hours lost in labor-management disputes 
in Connecticut rose in April. Eleven work 
stoppages caused 775,600 hours of lost time 
and idled 10,600 workers at one time or an- 
other. In March 2,200 people lost 95,80Q 
hours. Principal reason for the big increase 
in lost time was the continuation of a major 
dispute in the electrical equipment group, 
plus a stoppage of short duration in the rub- 
ber industry. As of mid-May a total of 11 
disputes involved around 3,100 workers. 


Farm Production Ever Climbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Farm Production Ever Climbing,” 
which appeared in the June 4, 1955, issue 
of the Owensboro Messenger, of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FARM PRODUCTION EvER CLIMBING 


Americans hear much about the way their 
remarkable economy goes on year after year 
producing more and more for less and less. 
Most of the time it sounds like a purely 
industrial story, but it isn’t. 

An important revolution has been taking 
place on our farms. Not much of it occurred 
before the 1930's, but in the last 20 years or 
more the forward strides have been tremen- 
dous. 

In 1935 a United States farm worker turned 
out enough food and fiber to support 10 peo- 
ple. Today he produces sufficient to sup- 
port 18. Farm output per man-hour in 1953 
was 125 percent above the 1935 level. That’s 
the statistical measure of the American agri- 
cultural revolution. 

All this time, Americans have been stream- 
ing away from the farms and into the cities 
and towns. In the last 2 decades the num- 
ber of farm workers has declined one-third. 

Their place has been taken by machines, 
and these machines, along with better seeds, 
better planting techniques, greater use of 
fertilizer, soil conservation and other devices, 
have .been responsible for the great boost in 
productivity. 

In 1935 farmers had about a million trac- 
tors. By 1954 they had 4.4 million. In 1935 
they had less than a million trucks. Now 
they have 2.6 million. The figures could 
be extended to many types of farm machines. 

Reliance on fertilizer has mounted sub- 
stantially. Consumption in 1935 was 1,153,- 
000 tons, but today the annual tonnage is 
around 5,400,000. 
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The steady exodus of people from farm 
areas undoubltedly gave a strong push to the 
revolution. If output was to be maintained 
and increased, mechanization was absolutely 
essential. 

Unquestionably, too, the heavy war and 
postwar demand for food and fibers exerted 
major leverage on the upward productivity 
trends. Farmers poured fertilizer onto their 
fields to step up acreage yields and meet the 
call of the market. In some cases, ad- 
mittedly, tiring soils would not otherwise 
have turned out impressive crop totals. 

The incredible days of great wartime and 
postwar foreign demand have passed. The 
Nation today is plagued by surpluses from 
farms which have learned how to produce 
more than our own people seem to need at 
this time. 

But, however that problem is to be 
handled, it is evident that the farm revolu- 
tion has not ended. Technical advances 
tend to snowball, and besides, people are 
still leaving the farms in considerable num- 
bers. Their departure goads farmers into 
fresh efforts to get more from their land with 
fewer men working fewer hours. 

Our farms may never get to the point where 
they look like factories. But if productivity 
and mechanizing trends continue their pres- 
ent pace, the farms may in fact one day be 
factories. 


Personal Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time Members of Congress are 
deluged with organized communications 
on legislation which may be pending be- 
fore a committee of Congress or before 
the Members on the floor of the House 
or Senate on final passage and consid- 
eration. 

I know that most Members of Con- 
gress are appreciative of the views ex- 
pressed by their constituents in personal 
communications as it is a way of keeping 
them informed of the effect various leg- 
islation will have on the individual. 

The editor of the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal, Justin McCarthy, has writ- 
ten a timely article on this subject, and 
I am sure it will be of interest to every 
Member of the House, 

The article follows: 


PERSONAL LETTERS ON BILLS Most EFFECTIVE 


Well-timed, reasonable personal letters to 
Members of Congress and of State legislatures 
are still the most effective way to influence 
voting on specific legislation. And the time 
to write the letters is while the bills are in 
committee. Once the bills have gone through 
public hearings and have been voted out of 
committee the lawmakers usually have made 
up their minds how they will vote. 


Stick to one issue in each letter and use 
your own words. The lawmakers are quick 
to detect planned campaigns in which hun- 
dreds of letters and postcards, all written 
alike, flood into their offices. Remember 
that the basic law of our land, the Constitu- 
tion, gives every American the right to peti- 
tion his Representative. All members of the 
UMWA should take advantage of this con- 
stitutional right. 
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Learn the number of the bill that you 
want to support or oppose and then let the 
lawmakers know how you feel about it and 
why. Don’t ramble. Make your letters brief 
and to the point. The lawmakers have hun- 
dreds of complicated bills to consider, Don’t 
scold. Don’t call names. But write. Next 
to the sacred American privilege of the 
secret ballot, your right to petition your 
Representative is most important, 


Will Scientists Destroy the Earth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
scientists of today attribute to them- 
selves unlimited power and insight into 
matters that are invisible and are trying 
to remake the world and undo what God 
has done. 

God hath made everything beautiful in 
His time; also He has set the world in their 
heart, so that no man can find out the work 
that God maketh from the beginning to the 
end. I know that whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be forever; nothing can be put to it, 
nor anything taken from it, and God doeth 
it, that men should fear before Him. That 
which hath been is now, and that which is 
to be hath already been. 


If anyone thinks that scientists can 
blow up the world and destroy civiliza- 
tion he is attributing more power to them 
than they possess. He is ascribing more 
divine ability to these long-whiskered 
individuals than their Creator possessed 
when he peopled the earth. 

We get literature here every day ex- 
plaining the possibility of the complete 
destruction of the world by the H-bomb, 
invented and made by scientists. 

Since Christians believe that what God 
has created shall ever be, that nothing 
can be put to it, or anything taken away 
from it, canwe put any trust in men who 
say they can destroy what God has 
made? If the instrument that man has 
made can destroy what God has made, 
then we admit that there is no power 
higher than the mind of man. God is 
the one who gave him life and God can 
take it away. We see that enacted 
every day. 

Have we come to a time in this country 
where we deny the power of the Al- 
mighty and say that man is just as pow- 
erful, or maybe more so? 

This sort of published information is 
put out among the people all the time, 
but I do not think it is intentionally done 
to show the superiority of man’s mind 
over the Divine Creator of the universe- 
I believe it is done to keep the people in 
a constant state of fear, and thus to get 
them to approve a further continuance 
of our exploits in foreign countries, 
which have already caused us to expend 
over $800 billion since our first departure 
from the advice of Washington and other 
great men who founded this Govern- 
ment. 
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One of the astonishing things done 
here in Congress every year is this: 
George Washington’s Address is read to 
us by some Member who can dramati- 
Cally present that address. We listen to 
it with great satisfaction and approval, 
yet before another day passes Congress 
is right back appropriating billions to do 
just what we were admonished not to do. 

Some of these days—I do not predict 
when—there will be a reversal of this 
Sentiment, and we will get back on the 
Proper course which we followed for 160 
years, and which enabled us to build 
upon these shores the best form of gov- 
€rnment yet devised by man. Our exam- 
Ple has been the guiding light of people 
everywhere, and at least one spot on the 
€arth’s surface should be maintained 
where liberty and freedom of the indi- 
Vidual can be enjoyed. Further cripple 
this Nation with senseless expenditures 
and we are endangering the future of 
this great Government. 

I, for one, am not going to sit idly by 
and see this experiment in government 
buried in the dust of history as a once 
8rand and glorious institution, nor am I 
-Willing to transfer my faith from the 
Grand Architect of the Universe and rely 
upon a few midget-minded scientists 
who have challenged the power of our 
Creator. This earth is here to stay, re- 
fardless of the chanting of those igno- 
rant individuals who feel it can be blown 
asunder by a few gadgets invented 
through man-made science. 


Neutrality Not Just a Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, June 3, 
1955, the Cleveland Plain Dealer car- 
Tied a feature column entitled “Neutral- 
ity Not Just a Word,” by Samuel J. Korn- 
hauser. That article presents a most 
Penetrating and realistic evaluation of 
the recently signed treaty of peace for 
Austria. It points out the major weak- 
hesses of the Russian Communist con- 
Spiracy and why that conspiracy is seek- 

a temporary respite. It concludes 
that the so-called neutrality of Austria 
is nothing more than a Communist plot 
Which we must immediately frustrate. I 
agree with the writer, Mr. Kornhauser, 

at the time was never more opportune 
for us to engage in an all-out political 
Offensive against the tyrants of Moscow. 
nder leave granted, I insert in the 

ORD Mr. Kornhauser’s article, a 

follows: 
NEUTRALITY NOT JUST A WORD 
(By Samuel J. Kornhauser) 

The horrors of war have become so dread- 
i and, in turn, the craving for peace so 
fone that they tend to suspend capacity 
in Clear judgment. The hungry mind grasps 

€very wisp of promised relief from the 

ors of war, no matter how implausible. 
WHAT IS AUSTRIA’S STATUS? 
The recent arrangement by which Austria 
accorded an ostensible independence, a 
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neutral status and, for the time being, rid- 
dance of foreign soldiers has been widely 
acclaimed a turn toward the longed-for ob- 
jective. After 10 years of truculent refusal, 
Red Russia has by some magic suddenly be- 
come benevolent. 

What, viewed in the light of past experi- 
ence and current realities, does this neutral- 
ization of Austria mean? 

In 1815 Switzerland was neutralized by 
declaration of the European powers, and 
they, in return, guaranteed the inviolability 
of the Swiss domain. Likewise, in 1839, 
when Belgium was finally made an inde- 
pendent state, it, too, was neutralized. 

This neutralization was an expedient by 
which to preserve the then existing balance 
of power which all the signatory nations de- 
sired to maintain. But now, in the case of 
Austria, there is not even a pretense of mu- 
tuality. Who dares to believe that the Red 
regime would respect Austrian territorial 
integrity? 

You know what happened to Belgium in 
World War I. France was vulnerable to at- 


tack through Belgium; so, treaty or no, the ` 


Kaiser’s armies tore through Belgium, 
Switzerland, to be sure, was not invaded in 
either of the great wars. But it is a mistake 
to assume that she was saved from Belgium’s 
fate because of her neutralization. Her 
mountains, her lakes, her valiant people 
under wise leadership supply means to 
establish a firm and formidable defense 
against any aggressor. 

But there lies Austria, impotent, at the 
feet of Red Russia, a pitiful little country, 
remnant of a great empire, now home of a 
mere 7 million people, without resources for 
defense, barred from alliance with friendly 
nations—a mere tenant at the will of the 
Soviet overlord. He withdraws his troops 
today and can march them back again 
unhindered tomorrow if it suits the Kremlin 
to give the order. 


FACTORS DISTURB RUSSIA 


Unless we are again beguiled by folly we 
will not fall for this transparent scheme. 
Red Russia’s unabandoned inflexible purpose 
of dominating an enslaved world stares us 
in the face. Just now the Red leadership 
has need to play for time. They seek to lull 
the free world, by capitalizing on its craving 
for peace, while they reconstruct their power 
to strike. 

Several factors cause them to be presently 
disturbed: Population outrunning means of 
subsistence; inadequate supplies of con- 
sumer goods; armament, made but 5 years 
ago, already obsolescent, requiring replace- 
ment; increasingly restive masses in Russia 
and her satellite countries. The Reds’ osten- 
tatious display of an apparent overwhelming 
war potential is itself a sure sign of actual 
inherent deficiencies. 

Our own leadership will perform an in- 
valuable service to the cause of freedom if 
it presses this present advantage intrepidly 
and with the utmost vigor and acumen. The 
first step should be frustration of the neu- 
tralization plot. 


Value of World War II Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes, Thursday, June 9, 1955: 
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WorLD War II PILGRIMAGE 


Speaking at Memorial Day exercises at 
Hagerstown, Md., May 30, Maj. Gen. D. John 
Markey urged a pilgrimage of Gold Star kin 
to the graves of their deceased loved ones 
buried overseas. General Markey, retired 
from the Maryland National Guard, not only 
saw exceptional war service in World War 
I but also served for 30 years on the Battle 
Monuments Commission and has an exact 
knowledge of the conditions that would be 
faced by those who mourn their family 
dead. He saw at first hand what happened 
on the pilgrimage arranged for the bereaved 
of World War I when many of them vis- 
ited European cemeteries in 1929, so he 
knows the value of the small expense in- 
volved. 

The United States has buried 93,000 hero 
dead of World War II alone in 14 beautiful 
national cemeteries overseas. Some 65,000 
others are missing, many from the air and 
naval forces, and their names are carved in 
marble at these memorial burying grounds 
just as those of the known dead appear on 
their marble tombstones. There are still 
others who sleep the long sleep in temporary 
cemeteries in Korea and elsewhere and whose 
remains will be transferred in due time. Al- 
together some 175,000 World War II bodies 
will remain always in the foreign soil for 
which they fought. All but four of the per- 
manent cemeteries will be completed by 
1956, and the others in Manila, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg are due for completion by 1957, 


Many families have been led to believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that in not requesting 
that their loved ones be brought home for 
burial the Government would arrange for 
them to visit their last resting places. Such 
a pilgrimage and its expense must be met by 
congressional legislation, and experience in- 
dicates that the cost would not be great 
especially if one measures that cost against 
the sacrifices made by the honored dead. 
Only 15 percent of all eligibles participated 
in the 1929 pilgrimage of those who could 
have visited the 30.000 World War I graves 
in Europe and it is reasonable to believe that 
the proportion would hold in a trip to visit 
the last resting places of the World War II 
dead by their next of kin. 

The American Legion resolved for the 
World War II pilgrimage at its May national 
executive committee meeting. We are sure 
that it would be supported wholeheartedly 
by all other service groups. We urge the 
early introduction of enabling legislation as 
well as its support by all interested parties, 
It is a beautiful gesture—no less beautiful 
than the massive memorials that have been 
erected by a grateful people to those who 
gave their all to preserve our liberties, 


Time to Plant Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in the May 19, 1955, edi- 
tion of the Elko Daily Free Press on farm 
price supports which I think will be of 
interest to my colleagues. Therefore, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to insert the follow- 
ing editorial in the RECORD: 

TIME TO PLANT IDEAS 

Fortunately for the country, there’s very 
little chance for final enactment of the bill 
endorsed by the House to restore rigid man- 
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datory farm price supports at their old level 
of 90 percent of parity. 

The Senate clearly has no intention of do- 
ing anything to upset President Eisenhower's 
existing flexible support program. Even if 
it did, his veto of the measure would be 
a foregone conclusion. 

A look at the breakdown of the House vote 
shows that, much like the earlier House ac- 
tion on a $20 tax saving per person, the high 
support bill was intended to embarrass the 
President politically. Some 185 Democrats 
voted for it, as against only 21 Republicans. 
There were 172 Republicans against, and just 
29 Democrats. 

The Democrats plumped for high supports 
on the theory that farmers are generally un- 
happy over the flexible setup and next year 
will reward the party which has shown a 
willingness to scrap it. 

Of course, there already has been one test 
at the polls since the flexible plan was passed. 
And while most election experts judging the 
1954 voting agreed that the President's farm 
policies had hurt the GOP in some areas, 
they could detect no widespread reaction 
of discontent. 

Conceivably, restoring high supports may 
not be now or in 1956 the factor that will 
turn the farmers’ vote. 

But whether this is so or not is really be- 
side the point. Responsible lawmakers 
know that both parties played fast and loose 
with the national interest for too many years 
in their efforts to capture the farm vote. 

The resulting high-support system pro- 
duced ruinous crop surpluses which still 
plague the Nation. Every housewife felt 
the burden in higher food costs, and every 
taxpayer felt it in charges to cover support 
payments and storage costs on Government- 
bought crops. 

It was to try to break out of this box that 
the flexible plan was enacted. A program 
that had farmers producing for Government 
warehouses was seen as senseless. It was 
felt the lure for such output should be 
eliminated. 

No one imagined flexible supports were the 
sole answer. Many other devices are needed 
to develop a healthy, balanced agriculture. 
But it surely cannot be considered progress 
to propose restoring old evils. 

The men who lead the fight for high sup- 
ports are irresponsible, for they have seen 
the fruits of that policy. If they have no 
other proposal, then they acknowledge a 
lamentable bankruptcy of ideas in the field 
they say most deeply concerns them. 

American agriculture needs the help of 
bold imaginations to formulate new, effective 
policies. But neither the farmer nor the 
country will profit if that agriculture is 
turned back into the old, rutted road it so 
recently abandoned. 


For a Federal Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
1955, I introduced a bill to provide for a 
Federal lottery as a means of raising 
additional funds for public welfare ac- 
tivities. 

Simultaneously with said introduction, 
I spoke on the floor of the House. I sug- 
gested some of the reasons which I think 
justify the creation of a national, Gov- 
ernment-sponsored lottery.’ 
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Up to this date, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters from people throughout 
the United States commending me for 
sponsoring a Federal lottery bill. 

On June 5, the New York Sunday News, 
with a circulation of almost 3% million 
readers, published an editorial support- 
ing my bill. I am making the said edi- 
torial a part of this Recorp so that the 
Members of Congress may have an op- 
portunity to read the views expressed by 
one of the greatest newspapers in the 
country. 

FINE BILL, MR. FINO 


President Eisenhower pursed those ex- 
pressive lips of his at a news conference the 
other day, and muttered that he'd like to bal- 
ance the budget before taxes are cut again. 

Our thoughts at once went rolling around 
to a United States lottery, and what it might 
do to help Ike realize this praiseworthy am- 
bition. 

More to the point, the thoughts of Repre- 
sentative PauL A. FINO, Republican, New 
York, went rolling around to the same ques- 
tion. Mr. Fino promptly introduced a bill 
to set up a lottery, run by a special Federal 
commission, and with the take after prizes 
and expenses earmarked for health and wel- 
fare services. 

Mr. Frno, who is an authority on legalized 
gambling in all its aspects, says gambling, 
lawful and unlawful, is now a $30-billion-a- 
year industry in the United States. Most of 
it is controlled by professional gamblers and 
kindred racketeers, who pay the customers 
as little as they can and out of whom the 
Federal Treasury gets next to no income 
taxes. 

About 57 percent of adult Americans gam- 
ble habitually, says Frvo, and nothing can 
stop them. They spend from four to nine 
billion dollars a year on foreign lotteries. 
Therefore, why not establish a national lot- 
tery of our own? 


Fino estimates that about $10 billion in 
revenues could be raised every year from this 
source. That would average out to a pos- 
sible tax cut of $250 per year for each of the 
Nation's 41 million Federal income-tax 
payers. 

SWEEPSTAKES 


This $10 billion, moreover, would be raised 
with pleasure instead of pain to the contrib- 
utors. It would come from voluntary lot- 
tery ticket buyers, all of whom would have 
the fun of anticipating victory until the 
drawings were held, and some of whom 
would actually win. 

In case anyone fears that Frno’s estimates 
are too high, it happens that some fresh evi- 
dence to bolster them is at hand. In the 
July issue of Pageant magazine, coming out 
next Thursday, there is an article by Walter 
Walsh, entitled “An Irish Mystery Story.” 

The piece concerns the Irish Sweeps, 
What interests us most in the article is its 
report on the sum the sweeps managers pub- 
licly admit having collected in the 25 years 
since the enterprise was started. 


That intake came to $381 million. Of this 
amount, $237 million was paid out in prizes 
and $24 million in taxes, while Ireland’s hos- 
pitals got $96 million. Promotion expenses 
are reported to have taken the remaining 
$24 million. 

If Ireland can do that well with a legalized 
lottery, couldn't the United States expect to 
do many times as well with a lottery run 
under Federal supervision, paying generous 
prizes, and carefully safeguarded by law 
against grafters, chiselers, and counter- 
feiters? 

In short, if General Ike wants a painless 
way to cut taxes and balance the budget, 
Fivo’s bill looks like Ike's dish, 
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Romanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Congress a resolution drawn up by 
the Romanian Americans of Michigan in 
commemoration of Romanian Independ- 
ence Day, pointing out the great wrongs 
against humanity by the failure of Rus- 
sia to abide by the terms of the Yalta 
agreements. I join with other Members 
of the Congress in looking toward the 
day when these wrongs may be peace- 
fully remedied and freedom may be re- 
stored to the people of Romania and of 
countries in a similar plight. 

The resolution follows: 


THE ROMANIAN-AMERICAN NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE AND ROMANIAN-AMERICANS OF 
MICHIGAN JOINT COMMEMORATION OF MAY 
10, ROMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day—SuNDAY, 
May 8, 1955, Casa Romana, DETROIT, MICH. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Declaration of Liberated Eu- 
rope of the Yalta agreement, to which the 
United States is one of the three signatory 
powers, provides that the peoples liberated 
from domination of Nazi Germany, and the 
peoples of former Axis satellite states of 
Europe are to be assisted to solve by demo- 
cratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement further 
provides that the establishment of order in 
Europe and rebuilding of national economi? 
life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of nazism and fascism and to cre- 
ate democratic institutions of their own 
choice; that this provision is a principle of 
the Atlantic Charter—namely, the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live and the 
restoration of sovereign rights and self-gov- 
ernment to those people who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor 
nations; and 

Whereas the three Governments, namely, 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, are pledged that they will joint- 
ly assist the people in any European liberated 
state or former Axis satellite state in Eu- 
rope where in their judgment conditions re- 
quire— 

(a) To establish conditions of internal 
peace; 

(b) To carry out emergency measures for 
the relief of distressed peoples; 

(c) To form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the populations and 
pledged to the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsible to the will of the people; 

(d) To facilitate where necessary the 
holdings of such elections; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement, on the part 
of the Government of the United States was, 
in good faith, a determination to build, in 
cooperation with other peace loving people, 
a world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well being of 
all mankind; and 

Whereas because of devious and under- 
handed methods employed by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to avoid the ful- 


fillment of their stated obligations undet— 


the terms of the Yalta agreement, in effect 
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has enabled the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Publics to foist upon the peoples liberated 
from Nazi Germany, a government other 
than one of their own choice, and thereby 
have secured for the peoples concerned only 
a change of masters; and 

Whereas this Nation has a sacred obliga- 
tion to right-the wrongs committed by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
Origin first and foremost reaffirm our un- 
Swering loyalty without reservation to the 
Government of the United States of America; 
that we are determined at any cost to main- 
tain our American form of democracy; that 
We are opposed to all forms of subversive 
idealogies, that we desire to alleviate in every 
Way legally possible the sufferings of our Ru- 
Manian brethren; that we desire to assist our 
Government in every peaceful way to at- 
tain the restoration of the freedom not only 
of our Rumanian brethren, but of all en- 
slaved peoples everywhere, from a tyrannical 
and Godless Communists regime; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
Origin urge our subjugated Rumanian breth- 
ren to remain steadfast in their devotion to 
democratic ideals, institutions, and processes 
and to await with faith and hope the day 
Of their liberation; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, the United States delegate to the 
United Nations, the members of the Senate 

ittee on Foreign Relations, the mem- 

of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 

fairs, the two United States Senators from 

Michigan, and to all Representatives from 

Michigan whose districts include citizens of 
Rumanian origin. — 


A Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
Nection. with current discussions as to 
€ most feasible program for mainte- 
Nance of the American merchant marine 
at its highest point of efficiency, it is 
ely to have the expressed views of 
Such a well-informed executive as Presi- 
Gent Francis T. Greene, of the American 
€rchant Marine Institute. Recently, 
Baltimore, Mr. Greene delivered a 
forceful address before the Propeller Club 
emphasizing the imperative need for a 
realistic appraisal of the problems con- 
ronting the maritime industry. Both 
bar use of its timeliness, and- especially 
ause of the authoritative source of 
these comments, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I insert an editorial of the Baltimore 
€ws-Post commenting on Mr. Greene’s 
HS aenpe to be reprinted in the Appendix 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
A REAPPRAISAL 
nt an address here before the Propeller 
ub on National Maritime Day, Francis T. 
reene, president of the American Merchant 
iine Institute, expressed the opinion that, 
be eh shrinking of our merchant marine is to 
a. necked, there must be a reduction in 
Ush-opera ting costs. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


When Mr. Greene spoke of high operating 
costs he was speaking principally of high 
labor costs. To effect a reduction therein, 
he would have the unions “reappraise and, 
where possible, eliminate from the contracts 
the obsolete and conflicting penalty and 
overtime provisions, many of which have 
been carried over from the era of the 56-hour 
week.” 

Such a reappraisal, we suspect, would 
hardly be palatable to the unions and their 
members, for everyone in every line of busi- 
ness likes to get as much as he can, in wages 
and in benefits. But these wages and bene- 
fits cannot be more than the traffic will bear. 
If they are, the business will go into a de- 
cline and ultimately into dissolution. In 
such an event the workers lose. 

This is the point that Mr. Greene makes. 
By the shrinkage in our merchant marine, 
“labor is losing, and will lose, fully as much 
as anyone else,” he says. 

That is something for the enlightened 
leaders of labor to think about. It may be 
well for them to make the “reappraisal” 
which Mr. Greene suggests, although they 
may regret what he deems the necessity. 
There is such a thing as the law of diminish- 
ing returns and it may be working in this 
case. 

This is something for labor to study, al- 
though the study may lead to a conclusion at 
variance with that expressed by Mr. Greene. 
By insisting on retaining specific gains labor 
will not wish to suffer overall losses. 
Whether such insistence is primarily re- 
sponsible for the shrinkage of the merchant 
marine is a vital question, well worth a 
“reappraisal.” This shrinkage does labor no 
good and may do the Nation great harm. 


Inclusive Amendments to Refugee Relief 
Act Introduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill H. R. 6642, to amend the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
The bill as written by the administra- 
tion—professedly following President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations—and in- 
troduced in the House and the Senate 
contains provisions that are unrealistic 
and do not go far enough to insure that 
we achieve the humanitarian objectives 
of this legislation. 

There is no provision to remove Mr. 
McLeod as administrator of the act. 
A change of law does not insure a change 
of heart, and Mr. McLeod’s administra- 
tion to date has been inept and frustrat- 
ing. 

My bill provides, in the main, as fol- 
lows: 

First. Increase of 15,000 in the number 
of authorized visas; inclusion, in addi- 
tion to the NATO countries, Turkey, 
Sweden, Iran, and eligible refugees now 
residing in Spain and in the now highly 
disturbed areas of North Africa. 

Second. Unused allotments of visas will 
be carried over to all categories in pro- 
portion to the original percentage set 
forth in the bill. If, after such allot- 
ments, there remain still unused visas, 
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these shall be used to fill applications re- 
maining unfilled on December 31, 1956. 

Third. The administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act is taken away from 
the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs and given to a full-time admin- 
istrator within the Department of State. ` 

Fourth. In addition to individual as- 
surances, voluntary agency assurances 
for housing and employment will þe ac- 
ceptable. ; 

Fifth. Distinction between refugees 
and escapees is withdrawn and only one 
category is established, to include those 
who escape from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and refugees dating to World 
War II. 

Sixth. The requirement for a 2-year 
security history is eliminated. 

Seventh. The cutoff date for all re- 
allocations of unused visas is moved for- 
ward to December 31, 1960. 

Eighth. Under the present law, mem- 
bers of a family must all be admitted 
together or not at all. I have provided 
that members of the family need not 
all leave together but may be reunited 
at a later date. 

Ninth. The affliction of tuberculosis 
will not render a member of a family 
ineligible if he submits to the safeguards 
to be established by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the public-health authorities. 

These provisions follow closely the pro- 
visions of the bill introduced by Senator 
LEHMAN earlier in the session and the 
last two follow the suggestions contained 
in the President’s message. We shall 
have, then, both in the Senate and in 
the House, a bill designed to make the 
act effective, accomplish its purposes, 
and remove the impediments both in 
the law and in the person of the pres- 
ent Administrator. We have a bill that 
is workable, realistic, and humanitarian, 


Labor’s Power and Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 

that we all joined in a sigh of relief that 
the combined good sense and manage- 
ment and labor resulted in an agreement 
between the Ford Motor Co. and the 
United Auto Workers. Incidental to all . 
such negotiations is the threat of a 
strike which may be far reaching in its 
economic effects, just as this negotiated 
settlement may likewise have its long- 
range economic effects, both good and 
bad. 
' In any event we have been spared a 
situation similar to that presently 
threatening the British economy, which 
is explored in an editorial appearing in 
Monday’s Evening Star. The editorial, 
in my opinion, rightly labels the British 
controversy aS an interunion squabble 
and emphasizes British labor’s total dis- 
regard of the national welfare in these 
words: 
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Meanwhile, Britain’s economy is grinding 
to a halt under the impact of a strangled rail- 
way system and spreading jurisdictional 
strikes on the docks. Once again, a hand- 
ful of people who happen to belong to unions 
are using their economic power to enforce 
selfish demands, and are doing this in total 
disregard of the welfare of the rest of the 
Nation. Governments put a stop to this 
sort of thing on the part of big business a 
long time ago. If unions continue to abuse 
the special privileges which have been con- 
ferred upon them, the day may yet come 
when public opinion will force the politicians 
to apply similar restraints to labor. 


I am sure that labor in this country is 
fully cognizant of the fact that the na- 
tional welfare takes precedent over the 
welfare of individual groups and that 
the right to strike must only be used as 
a last resort in opposing conditions of 
servitude or unbearable economic pres- 
sure. If the strike is ever again em- 
ployed in this country to the extent we 
now see it operating in Britain, Iam sure 
that public—and that means congres- 
sional—reaction will be prompt and de- 
cisive. 

The entire editorial herein referred to 
is included as follows: 

War AGAINST THE NATION 


A major automobile strike in this country, 
if one develops, will divert attention from 
the crisis being forced upon Britain by irre- 
sponsible union leaders. Strike troubles of 
our own, however, should not serve to obscure 
the lessons implicit in the British situation. 

Britain's pro-Labor Daily Mirror calls the 
strike of railroad engineers and firemen a 
“war against the nation.” This is hardly an 
exaggeration. The striking union is the As- 
sociated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, whose 70,000 members constitute 
about 80 percent of the engineers and firemen 
on Britain’s nationalized railways. The re- 
maining 400,000 rail workers in all categories 
belong to the National Union of Railwaymen. 

The members of both unions participated 
last fall in a general wage increase. But 
the ASLEF, claiming special skills for its 
members, is demanding an additional in- 
crease. The NUR, however, says that if the 
differential is widened in favor of the engi- 
neers and firemen, comparable increases will 
be demanded for its own members. The 
government, caught in the middle of what is 
essentially an interunion squabble, has re- 
fused to grant any increase, and is moving 
to arm itself with special powers under a 
state-of-emergency proclamation by the 
Queen. 

It remains to be seen, however, what steps, 
if any, will be taken by the government 
against the strikers. British politicians, even 
more than our own, have been notably re- 
luctant to use compulsion in labor disputes. 
Instead, the practice has been to rely on the 
Trade-Union Congress, with which some 8 
million union members are affiliated. The 
TUC has tried, unsuccessfully, to prevent 
this strike. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s economy is grinding 
to a halt under the impact of a strangled 
railway system and spreading jurisdictional 
strikes on the dock. Once again, a handful of 
people who happen to belong to unions are 
using their economic power to enforce selfish 
demands, and are doing this in total disre- 
gard of the welfare of the rest of the nation. 
Governments put a stop to this sort of thing 
on the part of big business a long time ago. 
If unions continue to abuse the special privi- 
leges which have been conferred upon them, 
the day may yet come when public opinion 
will force the politicians to apply similar 
restraints to labor. 
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The Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of Freedom, a union of many 
patriotic organizations, recently met at 
San Francisco to consider the Charter 
of the United Nations. On April 30, 
1955, among other resolutions, it adopted 
one concerning the Genocide Treaty. 
The objections voiced against this treaty 
reinforce what I have already said in 
many speeches and extensions in Con- 
gress, the only difference being that the 
findings of the committee give the people 
more detailed information, and it is 
couched in better language. — 

The resolution reads: 

Resolution presented by the panel on the 
Genocide Convention and what it means: 

“Whereas we are here assembled to study 
the United Nations from the American 
viewpoint and have completed a careful 
and objective study of the Genocide Conven- 
tion, which is the particular phase of the 
United Nations assigned to this symposium; 
and 

“Whereas we find the very concept of geno- 
cide un-American, unprincipled and un- 
Christian and that genocide (mass-killing) 
is a communistic, heathenish and immoral 
device based on the disbelief in the individ- 
ual as a child of God; and 

“Whereas we find the Genocide Convention 
to be a conspiracy to deprive the American 
citizen of his God-given rights guaranteed 
to him by the American Constitution for 
the following reasons: 

“1. It deprives him of freedom of speech 
(art. II, b of the Genocide Convention). 

“2. It deprives him of trial by jury (art. 
VI). 
“3. It deprives him of trial in the State 
or district where the alleged crime occurred 
(art. VI). 

“4. It deprives him of the,right of habeas 
corpus by not guaranteeing this right in the 
Genocide Convention. 

“5. It permits in the most flagrant manner 
the extradition of individuals across all 
boundaries (art. VII). 

“6. It discriminates in favor of certain 
‘national’ ethnical, racial, or religious 
groups’ (art. II). 

“7. It provides for no appeal from the 
decisions of the tribunal trying the accused 
according to U. N. International Law; and 

“Whereas article II of the Genocide Con- 
vention includes the vague and flexible term 
of ‘mental harm’ which can be dangerously 
interpreted, among the offences of genocide; 
and 

“Whereas article IV includes private indi- 
viduals among those who may be punished; 
and 

“Whereas article VI and VIII provide for 
international tribunals to proceed against 
individual citizens in accordance with inter- 
national U. N. law as superimposed upon 
and above our domestic law; and 

“Whereas the Genocide Convention does 
not even provide penalties for genocide 
mass-killing as the term means) as is evi- 
denced by the fact that governments can- 
not be indicted and punished for the murder 
of political prisoners; and 

“Whereas it is concluded that the Geno- 
cide Convention is an instrument of dicta- 
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torship designed by the U. N. for one-world 
government by which American citizens may 
be deprived of their constitutionally guaran- 
teed individual freedoms: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of Freedom 
petition the Senate of the United States 
Congress that the Genocide Convention be 
not ratified. 


Flag Day, June 14, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
National Tribune-the Stars and Stripes, 
Thursday, June 9, 1955: 

LET’S FLY Her PROUDLY 

“Here’s to the Red of it; there’s not a thread 
of it 

In all th^ spread of it from foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, faced steel and lead 

for it, 

Slept with the dead for it, bathing it 

Red. 


“Here’s to the White of it; who knows the 
might of it 
But thrills at the sight of it through day 
and night, 
Womanhood’s care for it made manhood 
dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it kept it so White. 


“Here’s to the Blue of it; heayenly hue of it 
Star spangled view of it, constant and 
true; 
And here’s to the whole of it, stars, stripes, 
and pole of it, 
ee to the soul of it—Red, White, and 
ue,” 


—Selected. 


Next Tuesday is to be observed in this 
country as Flag Day, June 14 being the an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes as our national emblem. Ours was 
but an infant Republic 178 years ago when 
the Continental Congress declared that here- 
after Old Glory was to be the symbol of the 
principles of Americanism, but there was 
no misunderstanding about its glorious sig- 
nificance. To look upon the new flag as it 
flew softly in the gentle breeze of a nation 
established through armed revolution was to 
vow a belief in the ideals of its founding—a 
secure government on this continent in 
which the governed chose their rulers and 
the goals of which were personal freedom, 
liberty of thought, and conscience, and @ 
way of living that spelled absolute justice 
for all who strove for it and deserved to 
have it. 

This Nation has been enlarged upon physi- 
cally through the years since June 14, 1777. 
From a small Confederation of States, it 
has progressed from ocean to ocean and 
beyond the seas. With its expansion have 
come greater powers, a vast development of 
resources, the need for enlargement of rela- 
tions with other peoples, and the acceptance 
of responsibilities that have resulted from 
the changes that were due to growth. New 
wars, both foreign and domestic, have been 
fought and won and to the flag has becn 
added only luster with each victory. During 


all of the years there has been evident will- . 


ingness to accept blessings that flow to 4 
free people, and in spite of all assertions 
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to the contrary the ideals of its founders 
have remained constant. There has been 
No suppression of the individual or his rights. 

freedoms have remained intact. The 
nationalism born of our own revolution has 
been the mainstay of those principles that 
were the basic reason for the flag. 

And yet there has been a growing disregard 
for some of the priceless ideals that were won 
through war, and there are those today who 
are in idealistic conflict with others among 
us who toil to prevent their dissolution. 
Fear has built up in them a wish to replace 
Nationalism, which is in fact patriotism, 
with a world alinement that would prove 
fatal to every concept of liberty to which 
real Americans have pledged their faith. 
Especially has their doctrine gained ground 
since World War II as the United World Fed- 
eralists, the Atlantic Union Committee, and 
others with equal fervor but lesser influence 
have striven to achieve political changes 
that would alter radically the very things 
that are symbolized by the American Flag. 
There are among them Communists and 
fellow travelers, intellectuals who look to 
internationalism as an instrument of peace, 
Misguided individuals who would surrender 
our precious freedoms at least in part as a 
Means of obtaining universal amity, and 
propagandists who would permit foreign dic- 
tation of our lives with or without our con- 
sent. All are not Reds. Not all of them 
can see through to the end destruction they 
are forging, but organizations among them 
are battling for the minds of our children 
to instill in them the belief of world govern- 
ment, or limited world union, and an active 
Membership in a community of nations in 
Which they believe, many with honest con- 
Viction, they can serve without conflict many 
masters with varying interests. 

No intelligent American wants to see the 
United States engage in further armed con- 
_ flict. No war veteran to our knowledge de- 
Sires additional privileges of combat. All of 
them hate war. That is why almost uni- 
Versally they believe in and support, the 
Original purpose of the United Nations that 
combined to stop wars and their causes. It 
is their hope and prayer that coming con- 
ferences will bring about further attempts 
to settle international differences without 
recourse to arms, but they realize that the 
international Communists are today the only 

rrier to permanent peace; they do not see 
an immediate promise of the leopard’s 
changing his spots, and they know that no 
amount of proposed world government will 
alter the Reds in their program, which is a 
Progressive development of the type of pa- 
triotism that serves only the higher level, 
their masters in the Kremlin. 


Every American crisis through the past 178 
Years while Old Glory has flown over the 
land has been overcome through a whole- 

earted devotion to righteous causes. If in 
recent years. the goals have been obscured 
and often made unrecognizable, it has been 

ause we have been led to believe by one- 
World aspirants that we must not offend our 
allies nor even our only enemies whose ideals 
We despise. We are encouraged to not glor- 
ify our national traditions and harbor pride 

Or American achievement because it smacks 
of “colonialism” and worse. To try to accent 
the things in which all real patriots have 

lieved since the Nation's birth means that 
We are acc ised of jingoism and militarism, 

ut we remind those among us who preach 
ches doctrines that the Communist leaders 
resi assert such patriotic activity springs 
+ the poisoned air of nationalism” 
ts ich threatens to stop the spread of world 
nquest and that the will to preserve 
ri erican institutions that is attributed to 
is fas ain igo by our one-worlder citizens 
M rmed “counterrevolutionary” by the 
°scow leadership. 
= should remind ourselves, we think, of 
of aoe we possess through national ardor, 
e things that have made our country 
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great and of the prizes we need to hold and 
cherish if we are to maintain our place in 
the affairs of men and resist the savage ag- 
gressors who threaten the survival of civili- 
zation. Our country has done well to follow 
the maxims of its founders. It grew and 
prospered as an entirely independent people. 
It has settled its internal quarrels up to the 
present hour without outside assistance. 
National independence was won in 1776. 
The Civil War led to freedom, to union and 
full self-determination. The Spanish- 
American War, while unselfish in its incep- 
tion, preserved our shores against a foreign 
thrust. Two world wars and a still unwon 
war in Korea demonstrated that our peo- 
ple would tolerate no aggression against 
them and that we would defend ourselves 
come what may. No spirit of internation- 
alism brought about those victories; it was 
patriotism which was nationalism. It was 
the fruition of an ideal such as prompted 
the early patriots of our country to die for 
the flag. During 1776, Nathan Hale, who 
had trained for the ministry and was a 
young Revolutionary officer, became a spy 
for the land he loved. Just before he was 
hanged by the British, he uttered the words, 
“I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.” Hale was only 21, but he is re- 
membered in history for his devotion to 
America, and it was that belief in this Na- 
tion that has produced the patriots who have 
brought it safely through from Valley Forge 
to Heartbreak Ridge. 

As we display the flag of our country on 
June 14, may we do so with the thought that 
all America is bound within its folds. May 
we remember. that its influence has waned 
only in proportion to the extent it has been 
permitted to dissipate its strength through 
the intrigue of international busybodies. 
Americans are renowned for the good they 
have done for others, and they need never 
cease their efforts to help their fellow men 
throughout the world, but all of their hopes 
and ideals depend upon our maintaining the 
Star Spangled Banner as representative of 
total independence. It is not only a heri- 
tage from the past but it is also a symbol of 
the future. What it has meant to Ameri- 
cans through the ages, it can hold for us 
through generations yet to come, but its 
stars will forfeit their light and its stripes 
will fade if we lose the will for nationalism. 
Let us remember that when we fly Old Glory 
on Flag Day. 


Cedars in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following significant editorial writ- 
ten by Leo A. Lerner, in a recent issue 
of the Rogers Park News, Chicago, Ill. 
The intelligent and far-reaching com- 
ments of Mr. Lerner on the subject of 
why the wrong so often appear to be 
right and why the right have such a hard 
time in life may be read with profit by 
many of us. Incidentally, the Rogers 
Park News has been a winner of the NEA 
Herrick award for Americanism and de- 
mocracy: 

CEDARS IN LEBANON 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

A recent definition has been going the 
rounds, about the difference between a psy- 
chotic and a neurotic. 
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The psychotic, it appears, is a person who, 
when asked the sum of 2 and 2, says “5” and 
is quite unperturbed about it. 

The neurotic, on the other hand, when 
asked the sum of 2 and 2, says “4,” but he 
is nervous about it. 

The people who “know” the wrong answer: 
may be crazy, but it doesn’t bother them. 

The people who know the right answer 
are so painfully sane that they are disturbed 
by the very accuracy of what they know. 

This may sound like double talk, but there 
is more than a grain of sense in it. 

Apply the test to almost any local or na- 
tional situation, and you will find that the 
formula fits; the wrong are happy in their 
ignorance, the right are unhappy in their 
righteousness. 

The people who know that 2 and 2 are 4 
are like a lot condemned to eternal damna- 
tion, the damnation of the just and reason- 
able. It is a big job to be right, a responsi- 
bility not many people can take. ; 

The next time you hear a phony speech, 
or an obviously false statement made with 
great conviction, keep in mind that it might 
kill the poor guy if he had to tell the truth. 

The truth is such a precise taskmaster it 
takes great courage to live with it. There 
are times when the truth is so painful, it is 
impossible. 

It is a lot simpler to create a few silly il- 
lusions and live them as though they were 
great truths. This is a relief to the intellect 
and a soporific to the nervous system. 

This may be why, in the battle of life, the 
right have such a hard time. (That sentence 
should be skipped by small children who 
have been told in school that right always 
triumphs. It does, but people don’t always 
live that long.) 

When the wrong are wrong, as they always 
are, they go ahead with banners flying and 
swords flashing as if they were right. They 
look neither to the right nor the left because 
wrongness never looks, it just leaps. 

But the right is always nervous about its 
rightness. It wonders whom its rightness is 
hurting. It wonders if its facts have been 
properly justified and checked. It always 
moves slowly, and with lingering doubts. 

That is why the people who know two and 
two are four usually wind up asking the psy- 
chiatrist what is the matter with them, while 
on the other hand those who say two and 
two make five are ignorantly blissful, and, 
in a sense, powerful, because power in the 
tightening modern world seems to come from 
a kind of inner ruthless ignorance, a disre- 
gard for human factors, a happy living with 
illusions and delusions, something like liv- 
ing blissfully in roomful of poisonous snakes. 

Often I can imagine the gods on Mt. Olym- 
pus, somewhere ’way up on the heights with 
a clear view, looking down on us and roar- 
ing with laughter at the things they see, 
such as what we permit to be put over on us 
in an age that is supposed to be “civilized.” 
Their sides must hurt from laughing at our 
leaders of politics, and our leaders of thought 
and at us for our apparent helplessness. 
The Olympians don’t need television, just 
a window onto the earth, for an incompar- 
able entertainment. 

The entertainment they see on the Olym- 
pian TV is on the whole almost as bad in 
taste as “This Is Your Life.” The raucous 
sound, the invasion of privacy and personal 
dignity, the frustrating illogic of nonse- 
quitur are not confined to any particular 
hour, but form a kind of disease that pene- 
trates the whole conduct of the human race. 

It is as painful in the halls of Congress as 
it is on corny television; it is as sickening in 
the column of newspapers as it is in the 
seamy comic books and the fleshpots. 

But the laughing Olympians may not have 
the last laugh. 

The question boils down to who will in- 
herit the earth, those who say two and two 
are five or those who say two and two are 
four and are nervous about it? 
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My own bet is still on the nervous. I 
go along with the Scriptures: “The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree; they shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” 

It may be slow, and it may take patience, 
and the road will be rocky and discourag- 
ing, but there is no other way to deal with 
life except with the truth, however nervous 
it makes those who know it. 


The Public Be Damned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, questions 
of art have an intimate connection with 
government—through publicly supported 
museums, the sculpture, murals, and 
paintings in parks and public buildings, 
the work of art commissions, and other- 
wise. For that reason this challenging 
statement by Mr. Huntington Hartford 
was put before the public in full-page 
advertisements in many New York City 
newspapers by the Citizens Union Re- 
search Foundation, Inc. 

I would like to set forth a condensed 
version of the article: 


What is the purpose of the art of paint- 
ing? If it is no more than to preserve a 
facsimile of the subject for the~ historical 
record, then the camera would quickly re- 
place the brush and palette. If it is only 
to give sensuous pleasure by means of a 
careful balance of lines and brush strokes 
or to shock us by some hysterical outburst, 
then great art could be replaced by an opium 
pipe or a small charge of TNT under the 
nearest bush and the artist would become 
a thing of the past. 

The purpose of great art, in my opinion, 
is a moral one; one would be at a loss, other- 
wise, to explain the tremendous veneration 
in which art and artists have been held 
even to the irreverent present. There are 
many great paintings, and perhaps it would 
be difficult for even the hair splitter in es- 
thetics to find a moral in all of them. The 
fact that the lesson is not easily expressed 
in words, however, is no indication of its 
absence; the teaching is simply taking place 
without the knowledge of the pupil. It is 
the old lesson which beauty has taught for 
s0 Many years without material compensa- 
tion, the lesson of goodness and kindness 
and strength which has caused poets to iden- 
tify it with the word truth. But in cases 
where such beauty is indeed absent, par- 
ticularly if it happens to be replaced on 
canvas by distortion and ugliness, there is 
little doubt of the alacrity with which the 
average observer will recognize the loss. 

A critic by the name of Aline Saarinen 
has written an article in the New York 
Times magazine entitled “Cultural Diplo- 
macy: An Art We Neglect.” In this article 
she strongly criticizes the American Govern- 
ment for its lack of interest in modern paint- 
ing. Mrs. Saarinen remembers vividly the 
inquisition to which Congress subjected 
members of the State Department in 1946 
when they sent an exhibition of our modern 
art abroad; she thinks of the prevailing vio- 
lent antagonism of the majority of Congress 
toward modern art today. 

May I suggest a reason why, Mrs. Saarinen? 
Do you ever read the bible of the art world 
in America today, the Art News? Would 
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you like to hear a quotation from the Feb- 
ruary 1952 number of the magazine? 

“The shock of the impact of these dis- 
gusting paintings should have indicated what 
a fine artist he was. * * * By throwing 
quality away, quality is what he attains.” 

Would you expect a Member of Congress or 
anyone else, for that matter, to react favor- 
ably when such verbal and pictorial gar- 
bage is constantly being thrown in their 
faces in the guise of roses? 

For artists who paint in a confused and 
embittered manner there is always the stock 
defense: They are only mirroring the chaos 
of our time. The line between mirroring 
chaos and being so preoccupied with it as 
to encourage it, however, is a fine one. One 
cannot help recognizing the fact that the 
philosophy of hatred preached in many quar- 
ters of the world today has had its effect on 
the work of some of our contemporary artists, 
and our critics have done little to discour- 
age the trend. If one dares to mention the 
ugly word “communism,” in fact, in connec- 
tion with a contemporary work of art, the 
critic will hasten to explain that painting 
in Russia today is completely regimented, 
and the Communists paint in a conventional 
and photographic manner. But what does 
that prove? The spirit of revolution which 
Lenin let loose upon a troubled world was 
forever silenced within Russia itself when 
Stalin dropped the Iron Curtain, and it would 
be surprising if the situation were other- 
wise in a dictatorship. But this fact has 
never prevented the Communists from ped- 
dling their wares outside the homeland. 

At any rate, whether because of a twisted 
political philosophy, or an effort to shock 
the public into buying, or merely a desire to 
set themselves up as high priests of a cul- 
ture from which the public is excluded, many 
artists today are certainly guilty of encour- 
aging disorganization and violence in their 
painting. To anyone with doubts on this 
score, I suggest that he go to the third floor 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and see the nightmare which is currently on 
exhibition there. 


In a Western World constantly professing 
to seek the dove of peace—a favorite symbol 
of Picasso’s—it is strange that artists who 
are most aggressive not only in their per- 
sonal philosophy, but also their work, are 
generally given the place of honor by the 
critics. “There ought to be a dictatorship 
of painters, a dictatorship of one painter,” 
says Picasso, to suppress all those who have 
betrayed us, to suppress the tricks, to sup- 
press mannerisms, to suppress charm, to sup- 
press history, to suppress a heap of other 
things.” So far as his career is concerned I 
will give Picasso credit—he has gone an 
amazing distance toward wiping out single- 
handed all the gains that have been made 
in the world of painting for the last 500 
years. His dictatorships and his suppres- 
sions, with the help of an army of critics, 
museum directors, magazine editors, and 
dealers have gone further, I am sure, than 
his wildest dreams in destroying the culture 
of the past in his chosen profession. 


“I don’t know anything about painting, 
but I know what I like.” How often has the 
average intelligent person blurted out this 
credo of false modesty. In the matter of 
good taste and judgment concerning the 
arts I believe that the average intelligent 
American can hold up his head with the 
best of the critics, and it is high time that 
we stop apologizing for our amateur stand- 
ing. If anything is to be done to halt the 
downward trend of esthetic standards in 
America today, it must be done by the people. 
This is our responsibility, and we cannot es- 
cape it with the weak-kneed excuse, “I don’t 
know anything about it.” Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, form your own opinions about art. 
Don't be afraid to disagree—loudly, if neces- 
sary, with the powers that be in the painting 
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world. Stand up and be heard. And when 
the high priests of criticism and the museum 
directors and the teachers of mumbo jumbo 
throughout the country begin to realize that 
you mean business, you will be astonished, 
in my humble opinion, how fast they will 


change their tune. 


Anniversary of the Battle of 
Elizabethtown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Battle of Elizabethtown Day, June 7, 
marks an exciting and valiant chapter 
in New Jersey and American history, for 
it was on this date 175 years ago that 
12 Elizabeth patriots held back a Brit- 
ish Army of 6,000 and then, joined by 
the militia, turned back the British al- 
though outnumbered 6 to 1. 

It was a pleasure for me to welcome 
to Washington on this important anni- 
versary several distinguished citizens of 
the Elizabethport section of the city of 
Elizabeth, the site of the valiant defense 
commemorated yesterday. These gen- 
tlemen represent the new and growing 
Elizabethport Lions Club. They are Carl 
Schleck, Fred Wucker, Anthony Jasina, 
Joseph Heuser, Frank McGlynn, Jack 
Horbaly, Abe Rudd, Joseph Lieblien, 
William F. Crowley, and the comptrol- 
ler of the city of Elizabeth, Patrick F. 
McCann. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
appearing in the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
nal on this 175th anniversary which de- 
scribes the stirring story of the Eliza- 
bethtown Battle. 

The article follows: 

PATRIOTS STALLED INVADERS AT UNION SQUARE 
WHILE DEFENDERS RALLIED FOR VICTORY— 
ORGY OF PLUNDER MARKED RETREAT 

(By Nadia Zigalka) 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
tomorrow, a tiny band of 12 patriots set a 
British army of 6,000 back on its heels at 
what is now Union Square. 

The skirmish later developed into the Bat- 
tle of Elizabethtown. 

The Americans, the handful grown into a 
force of 1,000 as militia joined the troops, 
ae chan down—even though outnumbered 

The battle, which evoked wonderment 
among historians and orators to this day, 
was more than a lesson in history. It was a 
demonstration of psychology, proving that 
a man will work harder to defend his own 
home than to gain strange lands for someone 
else. On that basis, the feat was explainable. 

EMBARRASSING DEFEAT 

Audaciously, recklessly and impertinently, 
the motley defendeds slammed back the sea- 
soned, superbly equipped—and beautifully 
dressed—army of what was then the greatest 
nation on earth. It was embarrassing for 
the enemy. 

Although June 8 has been celebrated here 
as the anniversary of the engagement, the 
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fighting actually lasted for 2 days, starting 
June 7. 

A resolution adopted by the legislature 
Congratulates Elizabeth on the occasion, but 
Mentions no date, except to point out that 
the battle occurred in June. 

In a proclamation, Mayor Nicholas S. La- 
Corte has called on the citizenry to observe 

orrow as the Battle of Elizabethtown Day. 

The invasion was launched from New York 
by way of Staten Island, the British landing 
at Elizabethtown in waves the night of June 
6. The aim was to rout Gen. George Wash- 
ington and the main body of the Continental 
Army from Morristown and drive them out of 
New Jersey. 

USED FLATBOATS 

Crossing Staten Island Sound in flatboats, 
the enemy landed in the meadows near what 

torians call Elizabethtown Point, in the 
general area of what is now the foot of 
Elizabeth Ave. 

They worked in darkness, but word of 
their debarkation reached Col. Elias Day- 
ton of the Jersey Brigade, who immediately 
šet out to gather his troops. Before he 
hastened off, however, he posted the 12 
fuards at the Crossroads, now Union Square, 
With orders to delay the advance in any way 
Possible. 

At daybreak, the invaders formed a column 
and proceeded up Elizabeth Avenue, then 
known as Water Street. As they approached 
Within musket shot, the brave little handful 
at the outpost opened fire. 

Pandemonium ensued, with horses and 
Men milling about it wild confusion. One 
Of the bullets unhorsed General ‘Stirling, 
Who was leading the column. 

Suffering a fracture of the thigh, Stirling 
Was taken aside and treated for his wounds, 
the Redcoats remained disorganized until 
General Knyphausen took his place. 

By the time the enemy had reformed, the 
Tebels had fied to join the larger mobiliza- 
tion, 

IN NEW UNIFORMS 


As the sun-rose, the British again set off, 
Tevealed now in all their glory. An eye- 
Witness account in Hatfield’s “History of 

beth” said every man, either on horse 
or afoot, was clad in a new uniform, “com- 
Plete in panoply, and gorgeous with bur- 
nished brass and polished steel.” 

Their route took them into Broad Street, 

y Street, and ultimately into Galloping 
Hill Road leading to Union, or “Connecticut 
” as it was then called. 

Meanwhile, at Prospect Hill in the rear of 

rinfield, a tar barrel atop a signal pole 

been set afire, and an 18-pound gun 
thundered a warning. 

Alerted thus to the approaching menace, 
the entire countryside rushed to arms. Seiz- 

& weapons—and a conglomeration of these 

e was, indeed—the militia sped to mus- 
tering places and soon afterward marched 
as compania to the area in which action was 


Elizabethtown's defenders came from 
Within boundaries far beyond the city’s 
Present territorial limits. In those days, 

e town stretched from the Staten Island 

d to the Passaic River, and from Spring- 

ld to Rahway. 
ee the British pushed into the interior, 

ere was a continual skirmishing until they 
reached rising ground just beyond the west 
branch of the Elizabeth River. There, a 

of about 60 dauntless militiamen made 
d, armed only with muskets. 
Seat again, the British were disconcerted. 
ad r than that, they were checked in their 
Scan” until the Jersey Brigade, recon- 
tering, assembling and gaining strength 
ught them to a complete halt, then 
€d the tide. 
anwhile, houses in the village were be- 

In filled with the wounded. 
leas, the afternoon, the British commander 

€d Washington, with superior numbers, 
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had reached Short Hills en route from 
Morristown and was headed this way. He 
decided it would be wise to retreat, and 
ordered that a return get underway after 
nightfall. 

The Red Coats thereupon plunged into an 
orgy of plunder, setting fire to the Connect- 
icut Farms Presbyterian Church, and several 
dwellings, besides stores and other struc- 
tures. In this turmoil, Mrs. James Caldwell, 
wife of the pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, was shot to death by a 
British soldier while taking refuge in the 
Farms parsonage. 


RETREAT IN RAIN 


The enemy’s withdrawal, begun at 10 p. m., 
Was made in drenching rain over mud and 
marshes amidst a strict silence. It was so 
dark, the soldiers had difficulty seeing each 
other, and once or twice, the entire army 
was forced to stop. 

British Lt. Edward Mathew wrote: “We con- 
tinued our march until we reached the 
bank of the creek (the Sound) which we 
had crossed in the morning. Nothing more 
awful than this retreat can be imagined. 

“The rain with the terrible thunder and 
lightning, the darkness of the night, the 
houses at Connecticut Farms, which we had 
set fire to, in a blaze, the dead bodies which 
the light of the fire or the lightning showed 
you now and then on the road, and the 
dread of an enemy completed the scene of 
horror. * * * We halted at the side of the 
creek, and took up our ground and the whole 
army encamped.” 

Later, most of the enemy departed for 
Staten Island,;-leaving about 500 troops be- 
hind. It was this force the Americans at- 
tacked on June 8, this time in colunms num- 
bering about 1,500. 

The encounter, confined to what is now 
the Elizabethport section, failed to dislodge 
the troops, and is described by historians 
in lesser detail than the activities of the 
previous day. 1 $ 

On Friday, June 23, the British left their 
camp at the Point and headed inland again. 
This time, the fighting went down in history 
as the Battle of Springfield. 


Reds Cry Peace—This Time They 
Mean It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Sunday 
Post. of June 5, 1955: 

Reps STILL CRYING PEACE, BUT THIS TIME 
THEY Mean Ir 
(By John Fox) 


For many years the leaders of the great 
slave State, the U. S. S. R. have cried peace, 
but they have not wanted it. What they 
wanted was to keep the world in a constant 
uproar with a minor war here, and another 
there, native insurrections in one place, 
border-shooting incidents in many others, 
with as little cost to themselves as possible, 
of course. 

They are still crying peace, but this time 
there is no doubt that they really mean it. 
You can't tell what they want by what they 
say. There is not only no necessary connec- 
tion between what they say and what they 
mean. But when what they say is actually 
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what they mean, the situation is so rare as 
properly to merit the label coincidence. 
The only way to form an opinion about the 
real intentions of the Kremlin gang when 
they piously cry, peace—or anything else 
for that matter—is to appraise the situation 
in the light of real facts. Most of the time, 
the facts necessary to such a conclusion are 
not available, and that has been the state 
of affairs for years at a time. At this mo- 
ment, for the first time in at least 10 years, 
there are enough undeniable facts available 
to make clear beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the murderers in the Kremlin really 
mean it when they prate about peace and 
wanting to get along with everyone, and 
when they proclaim that coexistence between 
the Communist and free systems is possible. 

What are the facts? The first time since 
the end of World War II that the Kremlin 
gave up any territory in Europe (or anywhere 
else) on which it had fastened its clutches, 
was in 1948 when a Communist supported 
mass murderer, Tito, himself an acknowl- 
edged Communist, who was and who has 
ever since been Premier of Yugoslavia, an- 
nounced that he was, although still a Com- 
munist, severing his ties with the Kremlin, 
and that he was going to be his own kind 
of Communist. That is not so simple as it 
sounds, since the Kremlin type of commu- 
nism has a set of basic principles which are 
the stones in the arch of Communist theory, 
each of which is so interrelated to and de- 
pendent upon the others, that if-one of them 
should be shattered or removed for any rea- 
son, the whole Communist ideological struc- 
ture must fall. The keystone of the arch, 
the one that has been more important than 
any of the others, has been the absolute 
Communist dogma that there is only one 
kind of communism anywhere, and every- 
where on earth, and that its seat, its ex- 
pression, its headquarters, its heart, and 
brain are in the Kremlin, from whose edicts 
there must be no deviation. 


TROTSKY SLAIN FOR HIS DEVIATION 


Trotsky, one of the founders of commu- 
nism, was driven out of Russia, lucky to have 
escaped with his life, because he deviated, 
which is to say that he differed in his theory 
of communism from Stalin. For his devia- 
tion, years later, he had an ice pick driven 
into his skull in Mexico where he had taken 
up residence. The Kremlin agent in charge 
of his murder was almost certainly Vittorio 
Vidale, an old Kremlin type of Communist, 
who has for years been boss Communist in 
Trieste, who doesn’t deny, although he has 
not admitted the crime. 

In the late 1920’s, and in 1936, there were 
so-called purges in Russia, which resulted 
in the deaths of millions of people, some of 
them summarily executed immediatley after 
arrest with or without trial, most of them 
murdered by the slower process of being 
worked, starved, exposed, and beaten to 
death in the slave camps which are scattered 
all over Russia and northern Asia—primarily 
because Stalin and the men around him 
feared that even though their victims were 
themselves often old Communists, they did 
not subscribe to all of the principles of com- 
munism exactly as laid down as basic Com- 
munist dogma by Stalin and his incredibly 
evil associates in the Kremlin hierarchy. 

Last week, in Yugoslavia, the basic prin- 
ciple of the infallibility of the Kremlin was 
shattered to bits by a team of diplomats 
representing the Kremlin, itself, headed by 
the man who is perhaps No. 1 in Russia, 
Khrushchev. To dedicated Communists the 
world over, such an abandonment of prin- 
ciple was as serious and great a disaster as 
it would be to Roman Catholics if a com- 
mittee appointed by the College of Cardinals, 
with the Pope’s approval, were to deny the 
basic doctrine of the Catholic Church that 
the Pope is infallible in matters of faith and 
morals. For the first time since the very 
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beginning of Stalin's assumption of power, 
more than 30 years ago, the theory of com- 
munism is shown clearly, irremediably, and 
conclusively to be what it is—a ghastly fake 
to which have been sacrificed the lives and 
futures of untold millions, and hundreds of 
millions of people for more than a generation, 


TITO CALLED RUSSIA’S BLUFF 


Here is the sequence of events. In 1948, 
Tito, who had been the leader of a group of 
guerrillas during the war, with the powerful 

' assistance of the Kremlin grabbed control 
of Yugoslavia. Almost his first act was to 
arrest Michailovitch, another partisan leader, 
who had fought the Germans first, and later 
the Russians. He was a true Yugoslav pa- 
triot, who had the backing and support of 
the United States, whereas Tito was a Yugo- 
slav Communist, which means that his pri- 
mary loyalty was to the Kremlin. When 
Michailovitch started to fight the Kremlin, 
Tito started to fight Michailovitch. Our 
State Department, with its usual blindness, 
did not recognize what was happening, and 
therefore failed to support Michailovitch 
whose loss to Tito was thereby assured. Tito 
promptly had him and his whole organiza- 
tion shot and liquidated in the approved 
Communist manner. 

In 1948, having established himself as dic- 
tator of Yugoslavia, Tito publicly renounced 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Krem- 
lin for which he was promptly expelled from 
the Cominform by the Kremlin, and was 
anathematized by Communists all over the 
world as a Communist heretic. The feel- 
ings of the men of the Kremlin against Tito 
were so bitter and vicious for his heresy, 
which constituted saying that you could still 
be a Communist and not owe allegiance to 
Russia, that thousands of people in the 
satellites, the countries enslaved by Russia, 
were executed for the crime of “‘Titoism.” 

It is not known whether Tito’s heresy had 
been caused by the promise of more swag— 
bribe money, if you will—by the United 
States than he could get from Russia. There 
is no doubt that later he got the swag or 
bribes, and cash, too, from us—as a Nation 
we haven't been particular for 20 years, 
either about making new friends or double- 
crossing our old ones. What is more im- 
portant, Tito, Communist murderer though 
he himself was, had called Russia's bluff, 
challenged the Kremlin to its teeth and got 
away with it, despite the fact that weak and 
then almost defenseless Yugoslavia was on 
the very border of Russia, because he had 
brains enough to know that the Kremlin did 
not dare to wage an offensive war in support 
of Kremlin Communist theory. 

A few months ago there was an abrupt 
change in the leadership of the Kremlin. 
Malenkov, who had apparently become the 
leader of the U. S. S. R., abdicated his posi- 
tion and publicly confessed his deficiencies, 
which need not be recounted at this time. 
It is not yet clear who is his successor as 
boss, since titles mean little or nothing in 
the Russian scheme of things. It could be 
any one of a half dozen of the Kremlin gang. 


AUSTRIAN PEACE TREATY SURPRISE 


Three months ago, the Kremlin, unex- 
pectedly, announced a willingness to con- 
clude a peace treaty with Austria, which, to 
the surprise of everyone was concluded, and 
without the usual degrading humiliating en- 
slavement which the world has come to ex- 
pect as part of Russian peace treaties. 

A few weeks ago, the Kremlin notified the 
Governments of the United States, France, 
and Great Britain that they were willing 
to negotiate the differences which had for 
so long estranged the U. S. S. R. from the 
so-called free world, and the notifications 
were on such a different plane from all ear- 
lier messages similarly labeled that there 
was no doubt that they really meant it this 
time. 
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Last Tuesday, they began to release mili- 
tary personnel of the United States, men 
who had been illegally imprisoned by a 
satellite of the Kremlin, Communist China, 
which from a practical standpoint means 
that they had been held prisoner by orders 
of the Kremlin itself. This was obviously 
to gain public favor in the United States. 

A week ago, a trio of Soviet big shots, 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, whom millions of 
Americans remember because of his villain- 
ous performance on television as Russian 
representative at the United Nations, and 
Mikoyan, the U. S. S. R.’s top economist 
(so-called) went to Belgrade, to court Tito. 
At the airport, Khrushchev made a speech 
which was broadcast throughout Yugoslavia, 
in which, on behalf of Russia, he crawled 
figuratively on his belly, to Tito. Khrush- 
chev admitted that the Kremlin had been 
wrong. He blamed Beria, the murdered ex- 
boss of the Russian secret police directly, and 
also inferentially, Stalin, for having made a 
gigantic mistake. 

The effect of such an admission was in- 
stantly recognized all over the world by non- 
Communist observers familiar with Russian 
ideology—and by dedicated Communists, 
too. The first result, the shock of which is 
still rocking Communists everywhere both 
inside and outside the Kremlin orbit, was 
the announcement last Monday by Vittorio 
Vidale that the Communist Party in Trieste 
no longer owes allegiance to the Kremlin 
orto the Communist Central Committee in 
Rome but that henceforth it would make 
its own decisions. 

For the first time since the thing called 
communism made its ugly appearance as a 
thing of power, it is sick—visibly sick. It’s 
no wonder that they want peace, 


The Minimum Wage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Congress a resolution on the question 
of increasing the minimum wage which 
has been submitted to me by the Union 
County Industrial Union Council, CIO. 
Mr. James Trice is the president and Mr. 
Joseph Galante is the executive secretary 
of this council, which expresses the sen- 
timent of American labor in asking the 
Congress to raise the minimum wage. 

The resolution follows: 

One of the most important things the 
new Congress can do this session is to pass 
a law raising the Federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. Such a law is of vital im- 
portance to the Nation, to union members 
generally and to the local community. 

A look at the average income figures shows 
why it is so important to the Nation. To- 
day, although we talk of our high living 
standard, millions of Americans still do not 
earn enough to buy the necessities of life. 
These families are a blot on the conscience 
of our Nation and failure of the promise of 
our wealth. 

In every community, these families are a 
drag on their community because their low 
wages reduce purchasing power and this in 
turn means fewer customers for the builder, 
the retailer-and the manufacturer. 
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Low wages are a burden to the community 
in other ways. They foster slums and juve- 
nile delinquency, they impair the health of 
those in low income brackets, increase in- 
fant mortality and shift the tax-burden to 
other segments of the community. 

Six years ago, when Congress, after a long 
delay, got around to increasing the minimum 
to 75 cents an hour, it was already unrealis- 
tic in light of prevailing living costs. Since 
then living costs have gone up 14 percent 
for the average American family and 18 per- 
cent for those in the low income brackets. 

Man-hour productivity during this period 
has gone up 19 percent. Both these factors 
must be considered if we are to have an ade- 
quate Federal minimum wage. 

A $1.25 Federal minimum would narrow 
the gap between average hourly wages paid 
in organized industries and backward sec- 
tions of our economy. It would put indus- 
try on a more competitive basis and yet not 
at the expense of labor. 

An increased Federal minimum wage would 
stimulate consumer purchasing power and 
increase employment. 

All segments of American labor, as well as 
other enlightened elements of the commu- 
nity are united in seeking passage of the 
higher minimum in the present session of 
Congress, 


School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of aid to education is of great con- 
cern to many of us here. The need for 
additional classrooms, the shortage of 
teachers, the problem of financing, and 
others are of utmost interest to millions 
of people throughout the country. I 
am hopeful that the present Congress 
will enact the necessary legislation to 
provide at least a partial solution to these 
problems in the near future. 

In the meantime, there has come to 
my attention a most interesting letter 
from a man in Brooklyn who has some 
plausible ideas on the subject. His name 
is Anselin B. Kirsch, he is 83 years old, 
and still retains a deep interest in public 
affairs. He is familiar with the prob- 
lems plaguing our educational system 
today, having served for many years as 
a member of the Bar Township School 
Board in Cambria County, Pa. 

His letter and plan to aid the school 
districts to build and equip schools did 
not come directly tome. It was written 
originally to Mr. John Brophy, the noted 
CIO leader, whom he knows for many 
years. Since Mr. Kirsch is now a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, the CIO transmitted 
the letter to me. In view of its inter- 
esting ideas and the fact that a man 
of his age is still so much concern 
with the welfare of children, I decided 
to insert the letter and the plan into the 
REcorD. They are as follows: 

Brookiyn, N. Y., April 12, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN BROPHY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bropny: It is quite a long time 

since we have had any correspondence, put 
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at present I am interested in getting our 
Public school system out of the worst predi- 
cament in its history. 

President Eisenhower's program presented 
to Congress, if adopted, wouldn’t even be a 
Stopgap to the present difficulty, and his 30- 
year bond plan would mean that by the time 
the bonds were paid off the interest would 
exceed the principal. 

Senator Lister HILL, chairman of the Com- 
Mittee on Education, said the President’s 
Plan wasn't even peanuts, and then he intro- 
duced his own bill for the Federal Govern- 
Ment to appropriate $200 million for the 
Next 2 years. Under the present emergency 
that, too, would be pretty small peanuts, 
When $11 billion are needed at once. 

I have always been interested in schools 
and did more to improve the schools in Barr 
Township than any other man who ever lived 
there. I have thought out a plan that will 
80lve the problem without working a hard- 
Ship on anybody and leave the management 
Of the schools entirely in the hands of the 
local school districts. I have written dozens 
Of letters, but so far I have received only 
One promise of help. The secretary of the 

nesota School Directors’ Association 
Wrote me that he was having my plan mimeo- 
kraphed and distributing a copy to every 
School board in the State. 

It will take a united effort of all the peo- 
Ple to put this plan across. The idea of non- 
interest-bearing bonds will get tough oppo- 
ŝition. I received a statement from Dr. 
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Saying that many school districts are bond- 
ed to the limit the State law will allow. 
I am enclosing the list he sent me which 
Shows the limitation set by each State for is- 
ing bonds. As you will see, in most of the 
States the limits are very low, and a few 
allow none at all. This can easily be ar- 
ranged by the State legislatures. The Eisen- 
hower plan, if enacted, would not go into 
effect until the various States passed legis- 
lation to accept the plan. A school district 
Can carry twice the amount of non-interest- 
bearing, long-term bonds than it could of 
interest-bearing bonds. 

The only objection anybody has been able 
to raise to this plan was that it would be 
inflationary. That is not true. You cannot 
Create inflation when you are creating values 
Tor the money spent. Getting our schools 
©n a properly functioning basis is more ur- 
Bently needed than what the Defense Depart- 
Ment is doing. The Defense Department 
Stated sometime ago that within the next 
3 or 4 years they can outbuild the U. S. S. R. 
to such an extent with nuclear weapons that 
they will be afraid to attack us. The United 
States will graduate around 24,000 engineers 
this year; the U. S. S. R. will graduate some 
fifty thousand. A fat chance we will have to 
Sutbuild them. 

The Defense Department has just com- 
Pleted the giant carrier Forrestal and is 
building four more just as fast as they can 
build them. I would be willing to wager that 
Not one of them will ever be used in actual 
Combat. If they are, God help the world. 

Last Sunday evening Walter Winchell said 
in his broadcast that the Defense Department 

as several hundred million dollars worth of 
Jet fighter planes that have never been used, 
and are outdated, and are of no further use. 

Very few men at my age are interested in 
Public affairs and while I have passed my 

milestone, I am still young and vigorous, 
and there is so much to be done for the 
Welfare of mankind that I feel impelled to 
€ep on working as long as God gives me 
the will and the power to do so. 

It is very hard for me to get any type- 
Writing done, and then I had the luck to 
accidentally get several copies torn through 
the middle, so I had to patch them up. 
I hope the CIO and the A. F. of L. (since you 
are now happily working as one) will see 

© necessity of this fight for our schools and 

your vast influence to put this over. 
You have the organization and the press to 
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do it. It will take a lot of publicity, but it 
will be worth it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ANSELIN B, EmscuH, 


— - 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN FOR THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT To AID THE LOcaL SCHOOL Dis- 
TRICTS To BUILD AND EQUIP SCHOOLS 

(By Anselin B. Kirsch) 


There is such a great shortage of class- 
rooms in our public school system, that it 
has been estimated by our highest school 
authorities that it will take $11 billion to 
build enough classrooms to fill the imme- 
diate need and with a constantly increasing 
number of school children, it will take sev- 
eral billions more between now and 1960. 

As it is conceded that the local districts 
and the State governments can barely raise 
one-half of that amount, and the Federal 
Government is not in a position to furnish 
the balance, we must try something new. 
We must develop an atomic age attitude that 
is willing to face new ideas. 

I have developed a plan that is sound from 
a financial standpoint, that will solve the 
problem without any cost to the Federal 
Government, and will cut the cost in half 
for the local districts. 

If Congress will pass a bill directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept 20-year 
non-interest-bearing bonds, duly authorized 
by the local school districts, and issue (new) 
currency on the basis of these bonds to the 
districts supplying the bonds. These bonds 
to be paid by the districts at the rate of 
5 percent per annum. 

This would work automatically, and no ap- 
propriations would be needed. These bonds 
would represent real. value, both in real es- 
tate and in a properly educated citizenry, 
and would be far safer basis for our currency 
than the gold at Fort Knox. 

If we should be so unfortunate as to get 
into an atomic war and just one H-bomb 
would be dropped on Fort Knox, all that 
would be left of the gold would be a big hole 
in the ground, but we would still have our 
schoolhouses. 

In regards to cutting the cost in half to the 
local school districts, I will give you an ex- 
ample. I was a member of the Barr Town- 
ship School Board in Cambria County, Pa., 
from 1918 to 1932. In the early 1920’s we 
issued $50,000 worth of 5 percent 20-year 
bonds to build two schoolhouses. During 
those 20 years this district had to levy $5,000 
extra taxes, $2,500 to pay the interest on the 
bonds and an equal amount for a sinking 
fund to pay the bonds at maturity. When 
the 20 years were up and the bonds paid 
off, the two buildings cost the district not 
$50,000, but $100,000. 

There are many thousands of school di- 
rectors and members of the board of educa- 
tion who give millions of dollars worth of 
service to the schools without pay. Then 
why should money used for schools pay in- 
terest? But there is another big item in 
this plan. Once this plan gets into full 
swing, the Federal Government will be get- 
ting many millions of dollars annually in 
revenue from the school districts paying 
off the bonds. 


Crucial Test on Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, true 
conservation consists in making the best 
use of every natural resource. Among 
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our resources that are constantly grow- 
ing scarcer are desirable sites for dams 
to develop the power, irrigation, and 
recreational resources of our rivers and 
to provide for flood control and naviga- 
tional aids. One of the most desirable. 
remaining sites is that for the proposed 
dam at Hells Canyon. The following 
article by Thomas L. Stokes from the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., June 
7, 1955, explains and summarizes some 
of the conservation issues at stake in the 
present battle to secure authorization 
for a high dam at Hells Canyon: 
CRUCIAL Test on HELLS CANYON—TRIED-AND- 
TRUE CONSERVATION POLICIES AT STAKE IN 
HicH Dam Versus Low DAM FIGHT 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The great gash carved by the Snake River 
along the Idaho-Oregon border, known by 
the intriguing mame of Hells Canyon, is 
isolated in nature, and seems remote per- 
haps to you who live in other more tame 
regions. 

But what happens at Hells Canyon in the 
way of development of the river for electric 
power, irrigation, flood control, and naviga- 
tion will affect you in the future wherever 
you live in the United States, as it will 
affect residents and industry of the great 
Pacific Northwest. You might as well recog- 
nize this; for it is recognized and being 
acted upon by the highly organized private 
utility interests which have seized upon the 
Hells Canyon issue to try to check further 
development of your rivers by your Govern- 
ment in your interest. 

Two principles—each long established— 
are at stake in the battle over Hells Canyon 
which will move into the Senate for a show- 
down shortly. 

First is the policy defined half a century 
ago by President Theodore Roosevelt for in- 
tegrated development of our water resources 
for their best utilization for everybody in 
irrigation, flood control, and hydroelectric 
power. 

Second is whether we will cling to the so- 
called yardstick policy established with the 
aid of Congress by another and later Roose- 
velt—Franklin D.—whereby such public proj- 
ects as TVA and others were created as pilot 
projects to show what it cost to produce 
electricity and thus keep rates of privately 
owned utilities in line. 

Both principles would be preserved if the 
Government is permitted to build a high 
dam across the Snake River as recommended 
by the Army engineers. Such a dam would 
be authorized in a bill sponsored by 29 Sen- 
ators which is slated for final approval at a 
session tomorrow by an Interior and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee that has been consid- 
ering it, after which the measure would go 
to the full committee and thence to the 
Senate floor. 

If, instead, this invaluable resource of the 
people is handed over to the Idaho Power 
Co., which is chiefly absentee-owned by 
eastern interests, for proposed piecemeal de- 
velopment by 1 to 3 low dams, that would 
stop forever the wise, sound, integrated de- 
velopment of the great Columbia River sys- 
tem. The Snake River is a part of this sys- 
tem that is so necessary for the expanding 
economy of the Northwest. It would also, 
of course, strike a deadly blow at the yard- 
stick policy which, it is no secret, the pri- 
vate utilities are determined to break down. 

Sponsors of the Government-built high 
dam, both in House and Senate, are attempt- 
ing to exercise the prerogative that belongs 
to Congress to legalize it and to instruct the 
Federal Power Commission to license it. The 
FPC held hearings for months on Hells Can- 
yon. Recently an FPC examiner issued 4 
strange sort of report. He found that the 
high dam was the better project for the 
watershed, but then took it upon himself 
to decide that Congress never would approve 
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it. Consequently, he recommended that the 
Idaho Power Co. build 1 low dam instead of 
the 3 it proposed. The FPO, itself, has not 
rendered its decision. Meanwhile, cham- 
pions of the high dam are taking the initia- 
tive in Congress on legislation that would 
supersede any FPC decision, 

How President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 
ordered that the Hells Canyon power site be 
made a part of our forest reserve so it could 
be protected by the Government from private 
exploitation is described in an exhaustive and 
authoritative study of the Hells Canyon issue 
by a distinguished economist. Father Mark 
J. Fitzgerald, a member of the faculty of 
Notre Dame University, who argues for a 
federally built high dam. 

“It was Theodore Roosevelt’s firm convic- 
tion that a river system from its headwaters 
to the sea is a single unit and should be 
treated as such,” he wrote in an article in 
America, going on to say later that there is 
more at stake than just Hells Canyon, itself. 

“If this power source fails of realization, a 
number of other dams projected in the 
Columbia Basin may face congressional re- 
jection because their economic feasibility 
depends on coordination with Hells Canyon. 
In a larger sense the national conservation 
policy first set forth over 50 years ago is 
facing serious danger. Invaluable power 
sites throughout the Nation, which have been 
under public protection as part of the Fed- 
eral-conservation program, may become easy 
prizes for private exploitation at public ex- 
pense.” 

As a plain dollars and cents matter, he 
points out how the three low dams proposed 
by Idaho Power Co. would produce 576,000 
kilowatts of power less each year than the 
projected Government high dam. That 
would mean 26,000 fewer jobs in industry, 
about the same number in the service trades, 
and $180 million less each year in payrolls 
and more than a half billion dollars less in 
production annually. 

“The oft-cited tax return of almost $10 
million per year predicted from the 3-dam 
project appears small compared to the loss 
of tax revenue of 414 times that amount on 
income and investment from private enter- 
prise that would be excluded from the area 
because of the high power rates,” Father 
Fitzgerald wrote. 


Statement by the Honorable Daniel J. 
Flood, of Pennsylvania, on His Bill To 
Increase the Annual Income Limita- 
tions Governing the Payment of Pen- 
sion to Certain Veterans and Their De- 
pendents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


. Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have felt 

for some time that the income limita- 
tions for pensioned veterans has been 
restrictive and in too many cases has 
worked a terrible financial hardship 
upon the loyal and brave Americans who 
fought in the several conflicts in which 
we have found ourselves in compara- 
tively recent history. 

In the instances where the widow is 
the recipient of the pension, the finan- 
cial burden imposed upon her by archaic 
income limitations is also of a severe 
nature. 
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I ask this session of the Congress, on 
the grounds of humanitarian relief and 
a logical analysis of the present eco- 
nomic situation in this country, to raise 
the annual income limitations for cer- 
tain pensioned veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Therefore, I am introducing this bill 
which I trust will do justice to these 
long-suffering veterans and their famil- 
ies and with the fervent hope that it 
will assist them in living out their lives 
on a higher economic and social plane. 


Well Written or Not, Newspapers Serve a 
Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orb, I include herewith an article written - 


by Tom Wallace, one of Kentucky’s out- 
standing citizens and editor emeritus of 
the Louisville Times of Louisville, Ky. 
This article is entitled “Well Written or 
Not, Newspapers Serve a Purpose,” and 
same appeared in the June 6, 1955, issue 
of the Louisville Times. 
The article is as follows: 


WELL WRITTEN OR Not, NEWSPAPERS SERVE A 
PURPOSE 
(By Tom Wallace) 

A report of a@'survey, by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, of the press 
as “others see us” includes the statement, 
attributed to someone: “Newspaper writing 
is the lowest form of writing.” 

It includes the statement, of the surveyor, 
that some college professors “admitted” that 
they never read newspapers. 

I challenge the suitability of “admitted.” 

I think the word should have been ‘“de- 
clared,” or “boasted.” 

The newspaper editorial has been described 
as the essay form nearest conversation; an 
essay form which, like conversation, is in- 
formal and as a rule is utterance closely fol- 
lowing provocation. 

It could be argued that literature is akin 
to sculpture, and that newspaper writing is 
akin to laying bags of sand, in a rush, to 
create a barrier. 

It has been said of sculpture that the more 
the marble wastes, the more the statue grows. 

Nothing like that could be said of erect- 
ing a barrier of sandbags against a flood or 
a barricade in a street such as one reads 
about in a history of France. 

There are, in each newspaper, numerous 
varieties of writing. 


It could be argued that inasmucn as a 
good deal of literature—I do not mean 
many books merely—is produced by news- 
paper writers and published between book 
covers, that a journalist may become, by 
due diligence, a writer—or that only those 
among journalists who are duly diligent and 
more intelligent than a majority of those 
who follow. their calling can learn to write, 
as the term “write” is commonly used and 
understood. s 

Unquestionably a good deal of newspaper 
writing is, if not the lowest form of writing, 
at least a low form of writing. Whether 
that is true always because of haste or for 
other reasons might be left to discussion 
among journalists, 4 
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The report that some college professors 
are upon record as saying they never read 
newspapers is more interesting than ap- 
praisal of the quality of newspaper writing. 


| I have heard authors of books which as 


literature were not distinguished declare, 
with pride, that they do not read news- 
papers. They wish to convey the idea that 
newspaper writing is beneath the notice of 
persons who are capable of writing books. 

Such persons are always, or almost always, 
liars. 

They may have no respect for newspaper 
writing. But they do want to know facts 
that are ascertainable conveniently in news- 
papers. 

It is, of course, customary to say: “If it 
îs in a newspaper, is it a fact?” 

That may be said so easily that saying it 
is a temptation to persons who could be 
classified, with regard to their intellects, Or 
minds, with persons whose favorite witti- 
cism has to do with water being unfit to 
drink, although all right running under 
bridges or extinguishing fires. 

Find for me an adult who never reads 
a newspaper and I shall show you, not by 
pointing merely, an individual somewhat 
handicapped; somewhat at disadvantage in 
contacts with normal persons. 

The pretense of the educator or the author 
who says he never reads a newspaper—any- 
one may and most people do read newspapers 
hurriedly and not thoroughly—is designed 
to create the impression that newspaper 
writing and newspaper procedure; news- 
paper methods and newspaper morals are 
beneath the notice of superior beings. The 
pretense is not that of men or women whosé 
careers contribute to human progress. If 
someone can cite an execption, it only proves 
the rule. 

Newspapers are not, and do not hold 
themselves out as being, a part of litera- 
ture. They have the faults of humanity- 
none of them is much better, or much worse, 
in culture or in morals, than the owner of 
51 percent, or more, of the stock. None of 
them is free, I assume, of prejudice, inas- 
much as in no case does an angel of the 
Lord exercise final authority over a news- 
paper. 

But they are like the fishing of the Flor- 
idan who fished every day from a bridge 
near his residence. A winterer from the 
progressive, aggressive North asked the 
Floridan if there were not better fishing 
within a few miles of the bridge, where 
anglers were numerous, good catches rare- 
The native replied affirmatively. 

“Why then don’t you go somewhere else 
to fish?” asked the Yankee. 

“Well,” replied the Floridan, 
handy.” 

When or if the time comes when some- 
thing as handy as the daily newspaper is at 
hand and can offer all of the services a news- 
paper offers, at a bargain greater than thé 
price of a newspaper, the daily press will sing 
its swan song. 

In the meantime, those consciously su- 
perior persons who say they never read news- 
papers should beware of allowing anyone tO 
search their pockets. 

The search might reveal newspaper clip- 


pings. 


“this 1s 


Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Texas Senate passed a resolutio 
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Praising Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for dis- 
tinguished service she has rendered the 
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there can be no question but that such 
literature has in a measurable degree 
contributed to the alarming increase in 


Nation. The resolution is certainly most juvenile delinquency. Magazine articles 


timely and expresses sentiment to which 
subscribe.. The people of Texas and 
the Nation can be justly proud of Secre- 
tary Hobby and the outstanding job she 
doing. She is filling one of the most 
cult Cabinet posts in our Govern- 
Ment, with great ability and distinction. 


Undesirable Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I most warm- 
ly commend the gentlewoman from 
Chigan [Miss THOMPSON] upon her 
authorship of the bill, H. R. 3333, a com- 
Panion bill to S. 600 passed by the Sen- 
Those who have had the pleasure 
Of serving with her on the Committee 
of the Judiciary are aware of her keen 
interest in this subject and the zeal with 
hich she has worked in bringing her 
Convictions to a fruitful climax. 
Early this year, I introduced a bill, 
-R. 3456, ona related phase of the same 
Subject, and I am only too pleased to say 
t Miss THompson’s bill is better than 
Mine. My bill provided for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study the 
Problem and recommend legislation to 
Cure the problem: whereas, I conceive 
her bill to be the very kind of legislation 
Which I expected the commission to rec- 
end. 
Under present law, it is difficult for the 
Federal Government to exercise any ef- 
€ctive form of restraint in the sale or 
Stribution of salacious literature. Pub- 
la ers and vendors have evaded postal 
WS and regulations by the simple ex- 
ent of transporting the publications 
Cross State lines by vehicular convey- 
ces. Once delivered to the local news- 
d or retailer, public sale of this lit- 
ture and other lewd objects, including 
€ne statuettes, snapshots, movie 
lites and phonograph records, loses its 
a terstate character and thereby be- 
Omes subject to the laws, if any, of the 
dividual State. The Thompson bill 
Do that whoever knowingly trans- 
fon in interstate or foreign commerce 
r the purpose of sale or distribution 
hot Such obscene objects shall be fined 
More than $5,000 or imprisoried not 
wy than 5 years, either or both. Un- 
ee this language Federal jurisdiction 
Ould attach not only when the mails are 
eat also when vehicular convey- 
are used i ross 
Sta fe tines for transportation ac 


the’ has been well said that a Nation’s 
In Tature fashions a Nation’s culture. 


ble ently modern times our young peo- 
avalan been swamped with a great 
form Che of literary barbarism in the 
nat of so-called comic books and 

Ural art magazines. To my mind, 


and pictures glamorizing crime and hor- 
ror and glorifying sex cannot help but 
incite the passions of our young people. 
The printed page and the colored pic- 
ture, in the inquisitive and impression- 
able minds of teenagers, tend to validate 
and legitimize the mode of conduct they 
portray. According to Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, consulting psychiatrist of the 
New York Department of Hospitals, it is 
not so much the emotionally maladjust- 
ed child but the emotionally normal 
child upon whom this literature has its 
greatest detrimental effect. The nat- 
ural curiosity, the inventive nature, and 
the desire for social acceptability of the 
adolescent boy or girl makes him or her 
peculiarly vulnerable to this insidious 
appeal. 

Some of these, publications not only 


. glorify crime and inflame the passions 


but actually teach the techniques of im- 
moral and criminal conduct. Testifying 
before a Senate committee, Dr. Wertham 
gave an example in the following words: 

I had no idea how one would go about 
stealing from a locker in Grand Central, but 
I have comic books which describe that in 
minute detail and I could go out now and 
do it. 


Because of American abhorrence of 
governmental censorship, and because 
of the basic American concept of a free 
press operating in a free land for a free 
people, the Federal Government has 
never been able to deal with this prob- 
lem at the publication level. Be it said 
to the credit of the publisher that, espe- 
cially since the Congress has manifested 
an interest in the subject, there has been 
a commendable campaign of self-regula- 
tion. Publishers themselves have the 
initial and primary responsibility for the 
contents of these publications. The na- 
tional distributor, of which there are 13 
in America, also holds one of the key 
positions in the industry. By refusing 
to handle certain publications, these 
distributors can control the contents of 
future publications: Local newsdealers 
and other retailers can help to solve the 
problem in a similar way. 

Local citizens’ groups, however, are 
perhaps the best weapons in the fight. 
In the Sixth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
many such groups are waging aggressive 
campaigns. Responsible and concerned 
men and women from every walk of life 
have taken time from their busy sched- 
ules and given voluntarily- and gener- 
ously of their substance and effort in 
combating the menace. Private organ- 
izations all over the Nation have taken 
up the challenge. In one city, interested 
citizens have organized a committee on 
evaluation of literature. Each spring it 
makes a study of publications which ap- 
pear on local newsstands. After the 
study is completed, it publishes and dis- 
tributes to parents an annual index of 
books and magazines, listing the moral- 
ity rating of each. Other organizations 
conduct a comic-book exchange which 
operates as a trading post and clearing- 
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house for objectionable comic books do- 
nated by children of the community. 

I realize that there are many who con- 
tend that, in the interest of a free press, 
Congress should pass no _ legislation 
whatever on this subject; that all regu- ' 
lation and censorship should be volun- 
tary; that civic and religious organiza- 
tions should shoulder the burden; and 
that the parents should solve the whole 
problem by selecting the child's reading 
material. This sentiment is splendid 
and, if workable, would be sufficient 
without the intervention of legislation. 
Human nature being what it is, however, - 
we must be not only idealistic but realis- 
tic. The Thompson bill is a realistic ap- 
proach to a practical problem. 

No nation is truly strong unless it is 
morally strong. Someone has said that 
“nothing in the world is great but man, 
and nothing in man is great but mind 
and soul.” Accordingly, in defense of 
the impressionable mind of young 
America, the cultural heritage which is 
ours and the moral fabric of our society, 
Iam proud to support the Thompson bill, 


Ike’s Endless Buckpassing Denounced by 
Schnitzler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled, ‘“Ike’s Endless Buckpassing 
Denounced by Schnitzler,” which ap- 
peared in Labor’s Daily on the 26th day 
of May. It is, in part, as follows: 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—President Eisen- 
hower’s “endlessly buckpassing” administra- 
tion was thunderously denounced here by 
AFL Secretary William F. Schnitzler for the 
polio “vaccine mess” and a dozen other “con- 
scienceless” blows at the public welfare. 

Schnitzler spoke before a banquet of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor. He 
set a new high for labor militancy under 
the GOP by charging that certain employer 
circles “will not shrink from kidnaping and 
even murder.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Labor’s Daily of May 26, 1955] 
IKE’s ENDLESS BUCKPASSING DENOUNCED BY 
SCHNITZLER 

ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.—President Eisen- 
hower’s “endlessly buckpassing” administra- 
tion was thunderously denounced here by 
AFL Secretary William F. Schnitzler for the 
polio “vaccine mess” and a dozen other “con 
Scienceless” blows at the public welfare. 

Schnitzler spoke before a banquet of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor. He 
set a new high for labor militancy under the 
GOP by charging that certain employer cir- 
cles will not shrink from kidnaping and even 
murder, 
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He ticked off the Eisenhower regime as gov- 
ernment by avoidance. He left clawmarks 
on Newell Brown, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
and the President himself, describing the 
White House occupant as a man who meets 
questions by saying, “Don’t ask me; I only 
live here.” 

“The pattern has been the same in every 
area,” he said: “If, despite Federal inaction, 
constructive progress is achieved in some 
field, members of the official team are eager 
to horn in on the publicity that follows so 
as to foster the impression that they are in 
some way entitled to a shart of the credit, 
as did the administration in the case of the 
Salk vaccine. 

“If, as a result of Federal inaction, matters 
turn out badly, and a mess develops, the 
technique is to shift the blame, hide behind 
the slogan of States rights and the volun- 
tary way, deny that such a development 
could possibly have been foreseen in Wash- 
ington, and, as a last-ditch move, announce 
with suitable flourishes another program 
which does nothing more than recommit the 
mess back to the States and private enter- 
prise, as the administration is now attempt- 
ing to do in the case of the Salk vaccine. 

“A sensible and responsible government 
would immediately recognize that the mar- 
keting of a vital drug cannot safely be left 
to the free play of the profit motive, at the 
expense of the Nation’s children. 

“The traditional principles of private en- 
terprise—Let the buyer beware, and charge 
what the traffic will bear—cannot be toler- 
ated in the distribution of a product so es- 
sential to the public health and safety.” 

Schnitzler declared that the welfare of the 
country’s children rated far above the spe- 
cial interests of the pharmaceutical and 
medical lobbies. 

“Unfortunately,” he went on, “those lob- 
bies have had the ear of the administration 
from the beginning, to the exclusion of 
spokesmen for consumers and the public at 


ê. 

“On April 18, shortly after the announce- 
ment of the success of the vaccine, AFL Presi- 
dent Meany called upon the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Mrs. 
Hobby) to broaden the membership of her 
advisory group to include representatives 
of the religious faiths, workers, farmers, and 
women’s organizations. * * + 


DRUG INTERESTS’ INFLUENCE 


“Yet to this day, all of the interests in- 
volved in the marketing of the vaccine seem 
to have great influence with the administra- 
tion—except the people. 

“The result was inevitable. When a pro- 
gram of sorts finally emerged from the De- 
partment it was far too little and far too 
late.” 

Schnitzler compared this “bungling, con- 
fusion, and mismanagement” with the han- 
dling of the vaccine in Canada, where an ef- 
fective program was ready as soon as the 
vaccine was released for public use. 

The AFL secretary-treasurer, who came out 
of the bakers’ union, threw some oldtime 
haymakers: He said: 

“Recent developments have demonstrated 
that—contrary to the myth of managerial 
enlightenment expounded the organs of 
business—the old-fashioned, feudal-minded 
type of employer is far from becoming ex- 
tinct. 

“The record of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad strike and other incidents in the 
South prove that the old doctrine of divine 
right still has powerful advocates in em- 
ployer circles who will not shrink from kid- 
naping or even murder in the effort to main- 
tain or to secure absolute control of the labor 
market.” 

He charged that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s technique is one of a perpetual ro- 
tating buckpassing which goes on until a 
scapegoat is finally found in some obscure 
hireling, who is then thrown to the wolves. 
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“There are other items for which we 
should, no doubt, be equally grateful. I am 
sure, for instance, that Newell Brown, whose 
antilabor record as employment security di- 
rector in New Hampshire is well known to 
us, was the best nominee for wage and hour 
administrator that could be found in Sher- 
man Adams’ back pocket.” 

He found it natural that spokesmen for 
big business should raise a “‘cry of alarm” 
at the pending merger of the AFL and CIO. 

“But the greater number of citizens who 
share our own basic interests and aspirations 
have nothing to fear,” he added. “For them 
it holds a new hope and a brighter promise of 
a better tomorrow.” 


Address by Clifford F. Hood, President, 
United States Steel Corp., at Valley 
Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following: 


ADDRESS BY CLIFFORD F. Hoop, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP., aT VALLEY 
ForGE, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


It is with the deepest humility that I con- 
template the significant occasion which 
brings us to Valley Forge on this day in 1955. 
It was on this hallowed ground that the 
dignity of man achieved its finest hour. This 
ceremony testifies that the flame of freedom 
has not been dimmed by the passage of time 
or the foreboding shadows of this perilous 
age. 

The words we speak may live no longer 
than the fleeting moments it may take to 
carry them to all who may listen. But the 
sincerity of this gathering and the hope 
which this event may inspire in the hearts 
of Americans and others throughout the 
world will live wherever men struggle to be 
free. 

In keeping with this purpose, Freedoms 
Foundation is pledged to reaffirm and thus 
perpetuate our responsibility to pass along 
the American way of life to each succeeding 
generation. Each year in this historic set- 
ting Freedoms Foundations seeks out and 
honors those individuals responsible for ad- 
vancing belief in God, faith in free govern- 
ment based on the Constitution and the 
assurance of the rights of free men. I join 
with my fellow Americans in congratulating 
and encouraging the foundation and those 
who are being honored here today. This 
organization and these men and women are 
demonstrating by word and precept that they 
were attuned to the admonition of General 
Washington—‘Put none but Americans on 
guard tonight.” 

Washington, in many ways, stands as the 
symbol of this occasion and those which 
have preceded it. It is not Washington the 
General that we think of; it is not Wash- 
ington the President who comes to mind. 
Rather, it is Washington the man who over- 
shadows all that will take place here today. 

Into our minds there arises the image 
of an unforgettable man of principle. George 
Washington believed no sacrifice to be too 
great to achieve human liberty. His courage 
and his conviction are stamped in the an- 
nals of our heritage, just as his weary foot- 
steps left their mark in the snows of Valley 
Forge. His selflessness found expression in 
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his total devotion to the cause he espoused. 

His leadership brought victory to that cause 
nd guidance to the Nation it established. 
“To cast aside the moral and ethical stand- 


~ards by which he lived would be to destroy 


the very fabric of our Republic. 

America is governed by a Constitution 
written out of the experience of mankind. 
Our Nation is not merely freedom of .oppor- 
tunity, or of worship, or of assembly, or of 
the press. America represents the spiritual 
and moral strength of a free people. It is 
the composite of all that has been achieved 
to elevate our understanding and enable us 
to pursue our daily tasks, guided by a stand- 
ard of ethical principles that free men have 
come to recognize as indispensable to their 
survival and the preservation of their lib- 
erties. America is truth and hope and faith 
and courage and patience—the merits of 
which were born long ago on these sur- 
rounding fields. 

This is the America which our forefathers 
passed on to us. This is the America that 
freedoms foundation, today’s honored guests 
and all of us, in every walk of life, in every 
corner of the land, should seek to perpetuate. 
This is the America whose people, through 
six generations, have weathered the trials of 
a growing nation to emerge as the last bul- 
wark against the ancient tyrannies that have 
been revived to harass and betray mankind. 
There is no power on earth that can destroy 
a nation with such spirit. 

Someone has said, “One man with courage 
is a majority,” and in those few words is & 
creed for all who would strike out against 
the insidious efforts to destroy freedom at 
its roots. Each of us here and each indi- 
vidu-l who may hear or read of these cere- 
monies, can be a forceful, courageous majori- 
ty with just as vital a role in the furtherance 
of human justice as those who stood in de- 
fiance before King John at Runnymede or 
those who placed patriotism above all else 
to give strength to our own Continental 
Army. 

One man with courage in every segment of 
American life can so fortify our Nation that 
it will continue as the redoubtable fortress 
of liberty which is its destiny. 

While we are paying tribute to freedom’s 
defe_ders, there are those who are working 
at this very moment to destroy belief in God, 
faith in constitutional government and the 
rights of free men. It is difficult for prin- 
cipled people to understand the fanatical 
devotion that drives these enemies forward- 
It is equally difficult for us to combat their 
insidious techniques. But the ideological 
conflict of 1955 is a challenge greater than 
the problems which beset our Nation's 
founders or any succeeding generation of 
our people. Communism is ruthless, un- 
hampered by any sense of moral responsi- 
bility because it eliminates the governing 
force of morality—it rejects God and en- 
thrones the state. 

We who are met at Valley Forge might 
well recall the words of the man who is 
now our President as he spoke on the occa- 
sion of the first presentation of the Free- 
doms Foundation Awards. He said: “Meet~ 
ing on this spot to rededicate ourselves t? 
the dream that is America, it is difficult t? 
avoid giving away to emotion so intense 
as to still the tongue and to leave any Amet- 
ican silently grateful, humble, and rever- 
ent.” 


To all of you—to those who have come tO 
witness these ceremonies, to those who are? 
being honored for their patriotic expres- 
sions—to fellow Americans everywhere, I 5# 
keep before you always the image of WasD- 
ington and the memory of Valley Forge. 
You will find in this great leader and i” 
this historic setting the pattern of spiritual 
and moral guidance which is the strenst? 
and the hope of our Nation. Take with you 
into your homes, into your jobs, into tP = 
voting booth, into the many facets of yoU 
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lives, those principles of human dignity and 
ethical conduct which are an unconquerable 
rampart guarding us against those who would 
revile the principles by which we live. = 


Most of us are familiar with the story of 


the Continental Army’s long winter encamp- 
ment. The hunger and bitter cold had re- 
duced the Army to the last ounce of en- 
durable suffering. The cause for freedom 
Seemed hopeless. This was the situation 
when an aide of Washington rushed to the 
Beneral’s tent to deliver an important mes- 
Bage. The aide was startled to find the gen- 
eral kneeling in the deep snow, his head 
bowed, his face solemn. With sudden un- 
standing, the young soldier realized that, 
despite the seemingly bopeless odds, the 
impending battle would bring forth victory 
for justice and freedom. Confronted as we 
are by forces that threaten our existence 
as a free Nation, I believe it is in order for 
all Americans, wherever you are, whatever 
your faith or creed might be, to join on 
bended knee in asking Almighty God for 
guidance and courage. In all humility, I 
join with you. 


Energy From the Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to read in the May 15, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Alumnus an historic 
article regarding the research whieh is 
how being conducted at Madison on the 
Subject of the harnessing and storing of 
Solar energy. 

I am proud that my alma mater, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been hon- 
Ored by a three-quarter-million-dollar 
research allocation by the Rockefeller 

undation to explore this new frontier 
N man’s search for a better, more pros- 
Perous, more abundant world. 

Certainly, the imagination of man is 
Challenged by the almost miraculous po- 
tentialities of the harnessing of the sun. 
Yes; that ball of almost inexhaustible 

, which is the very basis of life on this 

lanet, can also be the very basis for in- 

€xhaustible power for heat, light, and 
energy, 

I wish godspeed to the University of 
Wisconsin research scientists in their 
Studies under the leadership of Prof. 

rlington Daniels. 

This is the type of research study 
Which, as the Hoover Commission task 
force recently well stated, should be 
8reatly expanded, in the interest of both 
the Civilian and military well being of 

he People of our country. 
ults will not come overnight. Long 
years of patient, no doubt often unavail- 

&, exploration are ahead, but the im- 
Portant fact is that the project is under- 
any I commend the Rockefeller Foun- 

ation, the Guggenheim Foundation, and 
re National Science Foundation for 
eir contributions to this project. 
oe ask unanimous consent that the text 
r the alumnus article be printed in the 
Ppendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
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ENERGY FROM THE SUN—A WIDELY EXPANDED 
PROGRAM OF RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
Is AIMED AT UNLOCKING A VAST NEW SOURCE 
OF POWER? 


(By James A. Larson, 1947) 


When the hydrogen bomb exploded on the 
first of November 1952, the world of science 
knew that man had chained the energy that 
burns in the sun. The energy of fusion— 
heat and light left over when two atoms be- 
come one—is the source of the hydrogen 
bomb’s unbelievable power. f 

It is also the source of the oldest form of 
energy known to man—the sunlight that 
showers upon the earth each day. 

Man first sought sunlight for warmth. 
Then, as he grew in mastery of the world 
around him, he trapped sunlight through 
agriculture, turning the energy that floods 
the earth into food and fiber. 

Today, scientists are working to develop 
methods of turning the earth’s one great 
source of continuing power into heat and 
electricity. 

A University of Wisconsin expert on solar 
and atomic energy, Farrington Daniels, said 
recently: “If I had been asked in 1938 which 
would come first—atomic or solar energy—I 
would have answered ‘solar energy.’ ” 

Daniels now heads the University of Wis- 
consin’s sOlar energy research program, to 
which the Rockefeller Foundation recently 
granted a quarter of a million dollars, to be 
expended over a 4-year period. This grant 
follows one of $30,000 for solar energy re- 
search provided by the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion a few years ago. 

The Rockefeller grant gives an enormous 
boost to the solar energy program at Wiscon- 
sin, carried on in many of the University’s 
departments and schools, including a newly 
organized laboratory in an obscure building 
on the College of Engineering campus. Dr. 
John A, Duffie of the experiment station of 
the College of Engineering has charge of 
administration and coordination of the 
Wisconsin research program. 

Expansion of Wisconsin's solar energy re- 
search project dates back to September 1953, 
when a symposium sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and organized by 
Professor Daniels drew some 30 of the world’s 
topmost experts in the field to the Wisconsin 
campus for an exchange of ideas. 

No formal research reports were presented, 
but university and industrial scientists gave 
glimpses of solar energy’s future possibilities. 
In July, the University of Wisconsin Press 
will publish. Solar Energy Research ($4) a 
volume to which many of the experts con- 
tributed achapter. The book will most likely 
become the authoritative work in its field. 

In his introduction to Solar Energy Re- 
search, Professor Daniels points out that: 

“Our foods are grown annually, but our 
fuels were produced millions of years ago and 
through geological accident preserved for us 
in the form of coal, oil, and gas. These are 
essentially irreplaceable, yet we are using 
them up at a rapid rate. Although exhaus- 
tion of our fossil fuels is not imminent, it 
is inevitable. Water power supplements our 
fuels to some extent. Atomic energy will 
soon be able to supplement them effectively, 
but uranium, too, is irreplaceable and will 


eventually become exhausted. 


“Theoretically, the sun’s rays bring to the 
earth far more heat than is needed even for 
our present great energy-consuming civili- 
zation. The world’s people consume food 
equivalent to 2,500 kilocalories per person 
per day while they consume fuel equivalent 
to 25,000 kilocalories per day. Thus, in the 
world at large, 10 times as much energy is 
needed for our machines as for ourselves. 
But in the United States, where the ratio of 
fuel energy to food energy is 50 to 1,150,000 


1“The conversion of sunlight into chemi- 
cal energy is likely to prove, in the long run, 
as important in human technology as it is 
in living nature.”—Eugene Rabinowitch 
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Kilocalories of heat per person per day is 
used to heat houses, run automobiles, trains, 
and tractors, furnish light, and carry out 
manufacturing operations, and do most of 
the Nation's mechanical work.” 

On an imaginary day in which the entire. 
United States was cloudless, the sun would 
pour some 280 million kilocalories of sun- 
shine per person Onto the land—2,000 times 
our present per capita requirements for fuel. 
It is not possible to utilize this vast source 
of energy at the present time because it 
comes in so diffuse a form. 

But with declining supplies Of conven- 
tional power-laden fuels, sunlight affords 
mankind a possible source of energy. De- 
mands for electricity and mechanical power 
are increasing by leaps and bounds—and in 
areas with abundant sunshine and with- 
out coal or oil, solar energy may come into 
actual use. 

One scientist at the 1953 conference, 
Palmer C, Putnam, pointed out that the 
maximum plausible world population of six 
to eight billion in A. D. 2050 is not the largest 
“possible” one on that date, and that the 
population of the United States is growing 
nearly twice as fast as world population. 
“Our population will be nearly 375 million 
* * * and per capita demands for energy, 
already large, are growing at 3 or 4 percent 
a year.” 

The United States and much of the free 
world, Putnam adds, have been living high, 
off the cream of the earth’s accumulated 
capital energy—coal, oil, and gas reserves. 

In outlining solar energy research needs, 
Professor Daniels points out that “there is 
little chance in the near future of sOlar en- 
ergy competing with coal, petroleum, and 
electricity in the industrialized nations, but 
there is a good chance of its competing 
now with animal power and human labor in 
underdeveloped regions.” 

The greatest stumbling block in the trap- 
ping of solar energy is the large collecting 
area required. An acre of conventional con- 
crete or glass costs in the neighborhood of 
$10,000—an investment requiring too large 
a return in terms of heat or electricity. 

A new research approach is called for, 
Daniels says. Low cost and simplicity are 
keynotes today in all projected solar energy 
devices. An acre of ground, for example, 
can be covered with plastic solar-heat col- 
lectors at a fraction of the cost of glass, 
metal, or concrete, and in addition, rolls of 
thin sheet plastic are easily transported. 

Solar distillation of sea water for drinking, 
irrigation, and salt may be one of the first 
practical applications of the sun’s energy; 
one of the earliest and simplest of industries 
may, thus, be the first to benefit from 
man’s newest energy source. 

A plastic solar still has been devised by 
Professor Daniels which collects fresh water 
from salt water at “about 25 percent of the 
theoretical maximum.” Calculations have 
shown that a square foot of land in some 
parts of the world receives enough energy 
to evaporate a quart of water per day— 
Daniels’ device evaporates about a quarter 
of this amount and with certain improve- 
ments a higher efficiency can be achieved. 

Additional research is needed to make solar 
distillation of salt water less expensive, but 
some method, when perfected, will supply 
drinking water for people and animals and 
make possible a limited amount of irrigation 
in areas where water has a high value. 

Solar heaters for cooking and house heat- 
ing may also be just around the corner. At 
a world conference held last year in New 
Delhi, the Indian Government exhibited sev- 
eral solar cookers that gave heat equivalent 
to 350 watts. Using parabolic metallic mir- 
rors a yard in diameter as energy-collectors, 
the cookers cost about $14, too expensive for 
most Indian families. A cost of $5 or less 
would be required for wide acceptance in 
that country and a thin plastic mirror offers 
some hope of reducing the cost of these 
cookers. 
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In heating houses, high temperatures are 
not required, scientists point out, and heat 
absorbed during the day can be stored in 
hot-water tanks, pebble beds, or in chemicals, 
In addition, solar house heating is probably 
the most direct application of solar energy 
because a comparatively slight rise in air 
temperature is sufficient. Houses have al- 
ready been built that are heated entirely 
with sunlight—and particularly in the mid- 
latitudes this method holds great promise. 
Commercial laboratories are already inter- 
ested in this phase of solar-energy research, 
Daniels points out. 

A major effort is being put forth—at Wis- 
consin. and elsewhere—on research which 
may lead to the design of a practical solar 
engine. As one industrial scientist writes: 
“A solar powerplant could never be as com- 
pact as an internal-combustion engine; but 
it is probable that the cost of power could be 
comparable.” 

Solar power would be welcomed where fuel 
costs are high, or in remote areas where the 
people have not yet acquired the ability to 
maintain and repair gasoline and diesel en- 
gines. Most current solar-engine research 
is based on steam generation with mirrors 
or on piston engines in which the power is 
obtained from intermittent heating and 
cooling of hot air or gases. 

When efficient engines are developed, they 
can be used for nighttime power by pump- 
ing water into an elevated reservoir, then 
letting it flow back through a turbine oper- 
ating an electric dynamo. 

Professor Daniels tells of an ingenious New 
Mexico miner whose small mine was lighted 
day and night by a solar engine and dyna- 
mo. A parabolic mirror focused on a small 
steam engine that pumped water 20 feet up 
to a 5,000-gallon water tank. The water- 
power operated a small generator. 

“In practice, very large reservoirs would 
be required to meet extensive demands for 
urban electricity,” Daniels points out. Cities 
near plateaus or vacant mines, however, 
might have ready-made reservoirs, and those 
near hydroelectric plants could pump water 
back over the dam. 

Perhaps the greatest hope of utilizing 
solar energy on a large-scale basis lies in 
the conversion of solar heat directly into 
electricity through the use of devices known 
as thermopiles, photovoltaic cells, and photo- 
transistors. 

None of these have been developed to 
the point where they are useful, but the 
Bell Telephone Co. recently announced an 
important advance—with a transistor. Bell 
scientists produced 50 watts continuously 
from a square yard of sunlit surface. 

Scientists have also found that some of 
the energy of ultraviolet light can be stored 
in solutions of the salts of cerium, and ways 
may be found to increase the efficiency of 
this or some similar process to the point 
where part of the energy can be stored. 

An obvious difficulty in utilizing solar 
energy is that only low temperatures are 
ordinarily produced by sunlight, and some 
method must be found to concentrate this 
heat. Despite the fact that experimental 
solar furnaces have produced some of the 
hottest temperatures known to man—3,000 
degrees centigrade and more in laboratory 
work—it is ordinarily difficult to collect 
enough sunlight to make solar energy eco- 
nomical. In one experimental furnace, a 
French scientist put together many small 
mirrors to make an effective parabolic mirror 
of large area, but so far, such furnaces have 
been used solely for studies of chemical re- 
actions at high temperatures. 

Scientists are also working to find chemi- 
cals which break up in sunlight by absorb- 
ing heat, then recombine in the dark, giving 
off the heat absorbed. The fact that nature 
accomplishes a similar task in living green 
plants gives scientists hope that they may 
some day be able to duplicate the process in 
the test tube and eventually in industrial 
installations. 
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Daniels has worked for many years on 
photosynthesis—the process by which green 
plants combine carbon dioxide and water to 
form food. Nature has cleverly concealed 
the key to this everyday miracle, but it is 
possible that photosynthesis may provide 
the clue to the utilization of chemicals to 
directly tap the energy of sunlight. 

Although many scientists believe large- 
scale culture of algae is without promise as 
a means of harnessing solar energy, others 
have spent a great deal of time attempting 
to overcome the technical difficulties in- 
volved. At the present time, the capital in- 
vestment in an algae factory—for pumps, 
equipment, and carbon dioxide supplies— 
would exceed any probable financial return. 
The same amount of money spent on good 
agricultural land would be a far more profit- 
able investment. However, if it is ever neces- 
sary to do so, photosynthesis in mass algae 
cultures can be carried out on land unsuit- 
able for anything else. 

One scientist has suggested that small 
crops such as peas and beans might be more 
efficient than algae at converting sunlight to 
energy—and that power for simplified steam 
engines might be produced by burning leaves 
and vegetation. Crops that efficiently cover 
the ground with a mat of green leaves are 
very efficient solar energy conversion units. 

To show that the idea of utilizing the 
energy of sunlight is not a new one, Dr. 
Duffie points out in Solar Energy Research 
that some 240 United States patents, dating 
from Ulysses Pratt's process for sunbleaching 
ivory (1852), have been taken out by hopeful 
inventors. 

The devices patented range from stump 
burners, fruit and fish dryers, solar broilers, 
and a method for bleaching Irish moss, to 
systems for space-heating, air conditioning, 
water heating. In general, the patents fall 
into seven types: solar energy collectors, 
concentrating devices, storage methods, en- 
gines and pumps, distillers, cookers, heating 
systems, and thermo-electric generators. 

Rockefeller-financed research at Wisconsin 
will stress the development of solar engines, 
solar cookers, solar distillation of sea water, 
solar-operated refrigerators, irrigation 
pumps, and radiation instruments and meas- 
urements. The long-established program at 
Wisconsin on the growth of algae will be 
expanded to emphasize harvesting and dry- 
ing and other aspects of the practical pro- 
duction of algae for fodder. 


Field experiments to test laboratory de- 
velopments will be an important part of the 
program. 

“Tests will be made in areas of the United 
States which are sunnier than Wisconsin,” 
Daniels says. “After practical working de- 
vices are fully tested here, they should be 
tested under primitive conditions, by the 
peoples who will most likely use them.” 

Daniels points out that solar energy-oper- 
ated cookers, irrigation pumps, refrigerators, 
and other similar devices would find their 
greatest market in nonindustrialized areas 
such as India, Egypt, and Mexico. 

“In some areas the demands for heating 
and cooking have led to the removal of avail- 
able trees, shrubs, and grass, with the con- 
sequent acceleration of soil erosion and still 
greater agricultural poverty,” he says. 

Some desert lands have been created by 
destruction of vegetation resulting from the 
demand for heating and cooking fuel. For 
example, in one area of western Mexico, the 
women walk 6 miles to obtain twigs and 
firewood for cooking and heating. Cooking 
in northwest India is now done with camel 
and cow dung. Cheap solar cookers can 
make such material available for good, much- 
needed fertilizer instead of for interior fuel. 

“Refrigeration is badly needed in non- 
industrialized areas of the world to conserve 
the supply of food, and to decrease some of 
the causes of disease,” Daniels adds. “Solar 
refrigeration is certainly possible, but ex- 
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tensive research is still necessary to make 
it economical,” Daniels added. 

“It is hoped that Wisconsin’s 4-year pro- 
gram will help solve some of the pressing 
problems of the nonindustrialized areas of 
the world, and enable us to evaluate pos- 
sibilities for the more general utilization of 
solar energy.” 


Treatymaking Power in the United States 
and the Need for a Constitutional 
Amendment 
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Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, my inter- 
est in the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, the Bricker amendment, con- 
tinues unabated and I believe that more 
and more people are realizing the need 
for such a constitutional amendment, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a very fine paper on this subject 
prepared by Irving P. Schwartz, of the 
faculty of Queens College, Flushing, 
New 
TREATYMAKING POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND THE NEED FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT : 


(By Irving P. Schwartz) 
CHAPTER I 


The debates show that the members of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 consid- 
ered the treatymaking power, like the mili- 
tary power, to be extremely important and 
capable of grave abuse to the detriment of 
the safety of the people. The members of 
the Convention thought that they would, 
therefore, protect the treatymaking power 
by dividing the responsibility for treaties. 
Hence the provision relating to treatymaking 
in the Constitution of the United States 
reads: 

“He [the President] shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur.” 1 

Beyond this, was the problem that all 
States of the Union face, to wit, what effect 
can a treaty be made to have upon the in- 
ternal or municipal law of the sovereign 
States which comprise the federation? This 
is a particularly urgent question in negoti- 
ating with foreign states since the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbids the con- 
stituent States from themselves making 
treaties. 

The Constitution provides: 

“No States shall enter into any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation.” 3 

It is obvious that in this type of a Federal 
Union it is intended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment have competence to negotiate 
treaties on subjects which are reserved tO 
the States’ legislative powers, as well as on 
those matters which have been delegated to 
the Federal Government, 

As Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the 
opinion of the Court, stated in the case 
Hauenstein v. Lynham: 

“If the National Government has not the 
power to do what is done by such treaties. 
it cannot be done at all, for the States are 
expressly forbidden ‘to enter into any treaty: 
alliance, or confederation.’ (Constitution, 
art. 1, sec. 10.) "® 

The Founding Fathers of this Nation 
solved the problem of treaties as the supreme 
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law of the land by inserting the following 
Provision in the Constitution, sometimes 
known as the supremacy clause: 

“This Consttiution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
Suance thereof, and all the treaties made, 
Or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding.” * 

Hence in the early case of Ware v. Hylton, 
the Supreme Court allowed a second recovery 
©n a bond previously paid by the debtor, 
to the State of Virginia which had dis- 
charged him of the debt, upon the authority 
of the subsequently negotiated Jay Treaty 
Which recognized the title of the sequestered 
Tory owner. The Court stated that article 
VI of the Constitution made the treaty law 
binding on the debtor, superseding the 
State’s own laws and action on the debt. 
The exact wording of the Court in 1796 was 
as follows: 

“If doubts could exist before the adoption 
of the present National Government, they 
must be entirely removed by the sixth article 
of the Constitution, which provides that 
‘All treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, 
Shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or the 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
Standing.’ There can be no limitation on 
the power of the people of the United States. 
By their authority the State constitutions 
Were made, and by their authority the Con- 
Stitution of the United States was estab- 
lished; and they had the power to change 
or abolish the State constitutions or to make 
them yield to the General Government and 
to treaties made by their authority. A 
treaty cannot be the supreme law of the 
land, that is, of all the United States, if 
any act of a State legislature can stand in 
its way. If the constitution of a State, 
Which is the fundamental law of the State 
and paramount to its legislature, must give 
Way to a treaty and fall before it, can it 
be questioned whether the less power, an 
act of the State legislature must not be 
Prostrate? It is the declared will of the 
People of the United States that every treaty 
Made by the authority of the United States 
Shall be superior to the Constitution and 
the laws of any individual State, and their 
Will alone is to decide. If a law of a State, 
Contrary to a treaty, is not void but void- 
able only, by a repeal or nullification by a 
State legislature, this certain consequence 
follows, that the will of a small part of the 
United States may control or defeat the 
Will of the whole.” 5 

Again, in the case of Hauenstein v. Lyn- 

am, the real-property law of the State of 
Virginia prohbiting the inheritance of land 

y an alien was held to be so far superseded 
by the provisions of a treaty negotiated and 
Tatified by the Federal Government with 
Switzerland that the real-property law of 

irginia was set aside to permit the Swiss 
Citizen plaintff to obtain the proceeds of the 
®scheator’s sale of the land by right of in- 
heritance, as the treaty provided. 

It was held, however, that article VI of the 
Constitution necessarily could apply only to 
treaties that were self-executing, that is, 
Treaties which contained provisions sufficient- 
Y specific enough to be used as rules of law 

the State courts. Treaties which are gen- 
eral in their terms were not laws of the land 
th ediately applicable but specific acts of 
ho niope legislatures are required to sub- 

tiate them. These treaties are known 

Sa as non-self-executing treaties. This 

nsideration was well expressed in 1829 in 
case of Foster and Elam v. Neilson: 
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“Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature, whenever it op- 
erates of itself, without the aid of any legis- 
lative provision. But when the terms of 
the stipulation import a contract when 
either of the parties engages to perform a 
particular act, the treaty addresses itself to 
the political, not the judicial department; 
and the legislature must execute the con- 
tract, before it can become a rule for the 
court.” 8 

A State not approving such an executory 
treaty would not pass the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

Henceforth shrewd foreign ministers in 
making treaties with the Federal Govern- 
ment would strive to obtain provisions suffi- 
ciently explicit and detailed that courts 
could apply them immediately as rules of 
law, as such treaties made by the United 
States Government on matters reserved to 
the jurisdiction of the States would then 
automatically be binding on the judges of 
the States. 

Before a full century had elapsed, the ex- 
ecutory treaty in matters reserved to the 
State governments gave rise to a new con- 
stitutional doctrine in the case of Missouri 
v. Holland in 1920. This case held that Con- 
gress itself could implement such an execu- 
tory treaty by legislation although the sub- 
ject matter was one in the reserved powers 
of the States. If Congress was willing to act, 
then, there was no difference in enforcibility 
of executory and executed treaties. 

The wording of Mr. Justice Holmes on the 
point is as follows: 

“If the treaty is valid there can be no dis- 
pute about the validity of the statute under 
article 1, section 8, as a necessary and proper 
means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment.” ? 

The Court remarked: 

“As most of the laws of the United States 
are carried out within the States and as 
many of them deal with matters which in 
the silence of such laws the State might reg- 
ulate, such general grounds are not enough 
to support Missouri's claim. Valid treaties 
of course ‘are as binding within the terri- 
torial limits of the States as they are else- 
where throughout the dominion of the 
United States’ No doubt the great body 
of private relations usually fall within the 
control of the State, but a treaty may over- 
ride its power.” ë 

It was argued by the State of Missouri that 
the treaty itself was unconstitutional. The 
court answered: 

“It is said that a treaty cannot be valid if 
it infringes the Constitution, that there are 
limits, therefore, to the treatymaking power, 
and that one such limit is that what an 
act of Congress could do unaided, in deroga- 
tion of the powers reserved to the States, a 
treaty cannot do.” ° 

Mr. Justice Holmes failed to see that the 
wording of article 6 of the Constitution 
was directed principally to the Federal prob- 
lem under discussion, namely to enable the 
National Government to make treaties on 
behalf of the constitutionally impotent 
States. Holmes construed article 6 in its 
extreme, literal sense. To save this Federal 
situation, he sacrificed the constitutional 
protection in all. He pointed out the Con- 
stitution'’s peculiar grammatical construc- 
tion thusly: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, while treaties are declared 
to be so when made under the authority of 
the United States. It is open to question 
whether the authority of the United States 
means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention.” 19 
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In short, a treaty, if negotiated by the 
President of the United States and ratified by 
the consent of the Senate, is the supreme 
law of the land regardless of whether it con- 
forms to the Constitution in other respects. 
It has been said, therefore, that treaties 
act as quick constitutional amendments. 

Two widely differing types of situations 
have come before the Supreme Court. The 
first relates to the delegation under an act 
of Congress of administrative regulation to 
the President under which he has adjusted 
tariff rates or forbidden exports, or may make 
tariff or lend-lease agreements with foreign 
states. This is clearly brought out in the 
words of Chief Justice Taft in 1928 in the 
case of Hampton v. the United States (276 
U. S. 394), specifically on pages 411 and 412. 

As in all cases involving delegation of 
power, the question of where delegation of 
administrative regulation ends and where 
alienation of the legislative power begins is 
always with us. In 1936, in the case of the 
United States v. the Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation, the President had been author- 
ized by congressional statute to prohibit the 
sale of munitions to the belligerents in the 
Chaco war whenever he deemed it would con- 
tribute to the peace between the countries to 
do so. The Court, in upholding this delega- 
tion of power to the President as being con- 
stitutional, stated: 

“It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such authority 
plus the very delicate plenary and executive 
power of the President as the sole organ of 
the Federal Government in the field of inter- 
national relations—a power which does not 
require as a basis for its exercise an act of 
Congress, but which, of course, like every 
other governmental power, must be exercised 
in subordination to the applicable provisions 
of the Constitution.” 1 

This thinking, which was followed through 
in the Curtiss-Wright case, was applied in 
the same year of 1936 to a very different type 
of situation. The second article of the Con- 
stitution confers on the President these re- 
lated powers, the first in section 2 of the 
article, and the second in section 3: 

“He [the President] shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls.” 

“He shall receive Ambassadors and other 
public ministers.” 

These powers have resulted in the Presi- 
dent being that organ of the United States 
which recognizes foreign states. 

The President acts by Executive agree- 
ments, which are not submitted to the Con- 
gress in exercising his power of recognition. 
The question arose in the case of the United 
States v. Belmont whether settlement of out- 
standing property claims of United States 
citizens contained in such an Executive 
agreement becomes the law of the land, set- 
ting aside a disposition of the properties in- 
volved already made by State law. 

The Court acknowledged that the property 
agreements had never been acted on by any 
legislature, State or Federal: 

“The assignment [of properties] was ef- 
fected by an exchange of diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the Soviet Government 
and the United States.” 4 

The nature of the resulting agreement was 
as follows: 

“The assignment and the agreements in 
connection therewith did not, as in the case 
of treaties, as that term is used in the treaty- 
making clause of the Constitution (art. II, 
sec. 2), require the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“A treaty signifies ‘a compact made be- 
tween two or more independent nations with 
a view to the public welfare’ (Altman & Co. 
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v. United States (224 U. S. 583, 600)). But 
an international compact, as this was, is not 
always a treaty which requires the participa- 
tion of the Senate. There are many such 
compacts, of which a protocol, a modus 
vivendi, a postal convention, and agreements 
like that now under consideration are illus- 
trations.” = 

But the Court held: 

“We are of the opinion that no State policy 
can prevail against the international com- 
pact here involved. * * * It was part of the 
supreme law of the land.” ** 

While it was not a treaty within the 
meaning of treaty in article II of the Con- 
stitution and hence did not come within the 
urgency clause by enumeration as a treaty, 
the Supreme Court put this “international 
compact” within the supremacy clause by 
implication. 

The Court stated: 

“And while this rule in respect of treaties 
is established by the express language of 
clause 2, article VI of the Constitution the 
same rule would result in the case of all in- 
ternational compacts and agreements from 
the very fact that complete power over in- 
ternational affairs is in the National Gov- 
ernment and is not and cannot be subject to 
any curtailment or interference on the part 
of the several States. Compare United States 
v. Curtis Wright Corporation (299 U. 5. 304, 
316, et. seq.)” 8 

A treaty as the supreme lam of the land 
may be repealed by a subsequent act of the 
Congress. In the Head Money cases it was 
held that a subsequent act of Congress pro- 
viding for a head tax on immigrants super- 
seded any earlier treaty with their coun- 
tries of origin exempting them from such 
taxation. The Court stated: 

“A treaty, then, is the law of the land as 
an act of Congress is, whenever its provi- 
sions prescribe a rule by which the rights of 
the private citizen or subject may be de- 
termined.’* 


“The Constitution of the United States 
places such provisions as those in the same 
category as other laws of Congress by its 
declaration that ‘this Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof and all 
treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States shall be 
the supreme law of the land." 

. . a . e 


“It [a treaty] is subject to such acts as 
Congress may pass for its enforcement, modi- 
fication or repeal.” 1» 


CHAPTER II 


Refiection upon the condition of our treaty 
Jaw at the present time shows the situa- 
tion to be one of incompatibility with the 
governmental institutions of a Nation which 
believes in a government of laws founded 
upon the consent of the people. The rem- 
edy for our situation should be a perma- 
nent, realistic treaty law based on solid 
constitutional foundations, 

The condition of treaty law as shown in 
the first chapter violates basic American con- 
stitutional and juridical principles. The 
Constitution of the United States was writ- 
ten by the people of the United States as 
the fundamental law of the land. It was 
intended that its provisions be binding on 
every organ of the Federal Government in 
the operations in whatever field, foreign or 
domestic. The manner of changing the 
Constitution provided in the fifth article 
shows the intention of as direct a popular 
control of the Constitution and as wide- 
epread popular approval of it as the con- 
tinental situation of the Nation and in- 
crease of population will allow. 

If treaties are to be of equal obligation 
with the Constitution these laudable safe- 
guards of the people's rights against gov- 
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ernmental abuse no longer exist. Not only 
do we have the problem of entering into 
treaties, but the treaties become binding 
internal law in any conceivable range of 
matters, whether these matters be delegated 
to the States or reserved to the people by 
the terms of the Constitution itself. Also, 
under, existing law, a single officer of the 
Federal Government, namely, the President, 
may set aside the structure which the whole 
people have so laboriously erected for their 
protection. 

Chief Justice John Marshall put this fun- 
damental juridical principle succinctly when 
he said: 

“That the people have an original right to 
establish for their future Government, such 
principles as, in their opinion, shall most 
conduce to their own happiness, is the basis 
on which the whole American’ fabric has 
been created. * * * 

“Certainly, all those who haye framed 
written constitutions contemplate them as 
forming the fundamental and paramount 
law of the nation, and consequently, the 
theory of every such government must be, 
that an act of the legislature, repugnant to 
the constitution, is void. 

+ + s * e 


“The Government proceeds direçtly from 
the people; is ‘ordained and established’ in 
the name of the people; and is declared to 
be ordained ‘in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselves and to their posterity.’ 2 


“The principles, therefore, so established, 
are deemed fundamental; and as the author- 
ity from which they proceed is supreme, and 
can seldom act, they are designed to be 
permanent.” #1 i 

Who can maintain that treaties, multi- 
farious in number, emanating from many 
different authorities, and subject to repeal 
by legislative acts, can ever supply a satis- 
factory fundamental law according with 
these considerations of statesman-like pol- 
icy? Is it not apparent that one instrument 
most carefully drafted, adopted by wide- 
spread public approval after mature delib- 
eration, and not suseptible to mercurial 
changes, is necessary to satisfy the juridical 
premise of a writen constitution? 

Secondly, it is unwise to bring about a 
redistribution of the powers of the Federal 
and State Governments by indirect means. 
As Justice Marshall states concerning the 
United States: 

“This Government is acknowledged to be 
one of enumerated powers. The principle, 
that it can exercise only the powers granted 
to it, would seem too apparent to have re- 
quired to be enforced by all those arguments 
which its enlightened friends, while it was 
depending before the people, found it nec- 
cessary to urge. That principle is now uni- 
versally admitted. But the question re- 
specting the extent of the powers actually 
granted, is perpetually arising, and will prob- 
ably continue to arise, as long as our system 
shall exist.” * 

The plan of the distribution of powers of 
government between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States is found in section 8 
of the 1st article and also in the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Some maintain 
with great force and good supporting evi- 
dence that some of these powers retained by 
the States should now be exercised by the 
Federal Government. 

It is both juristically desirable and politi- 
cally wise that any redistribution of powers 
be made by amendment to the Constitution 
and not by such indirect erosion as the use 
of other powers to bring this about in an 
incomplete way. An amendment would give 
plenary power such form that it could be 
fully exercised and the matter properly con- 
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trolled by the Congress and the Executive. 
The attempts to slide these powers in under 
the treaty powers will result, as this approach 
under the taxing powers has already resulted, 
in incomplete and unsatisfactory exercise of 
powers which fall between the two stools of 
Federal and State control, with the result 
that the subject matter of the powers are 
properly supervised by neither and that Fed- 
eral and State authorities are constantly in 
dispute and conflict. Juridically, therefore, 
such ersatz engrafted powers are weakened in 
government. Politically, the public will 
support an amendment the country has 
agreed to adopt, and without that sanguine 
public opinion, any exercise of governmental 
power is so weak as to be totally impotent. 

Thirdly, it is the experience of English 
constitutional history, that property rights 
should never be entrusted to an executive. 
In the darkest days of their political history, 
never was the understanding of the British 
people so dulled that they did no reserve 
from their executives power over their per- 
sons and property. 


1 The Constitution of the United States of 
America, art. 11, sec. 2, clause 2. 

2 Ibid., art. I, sec. 10. 

8 100 U. S. 483, 490. 

“The Constitution of the United States of 
America, art. VI. 

#3 Dall. 199 (1796), 3 U. S. 198, 237. 

*2 Pet. 253, 314; 27 U. S. 253 (1829). 

7252 U. S. 416, 432. 

8 Ibid., 434. 

’ Ibid., 432. 

10 252 U. S. 416, 433. 

11 299 U. S. 304, 319. 

12 301. U. S. 324, 326. 

13 301 U. S. 324, 330. 

14 Tbid., 327. 

TDI. ool. 

1 112 U. S. 580, 598. 

17 Ibid., 598. 

18 Ibid., 599. 

1° Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 176). 

* McCulloch v. Maryland (3 Wheat. 316, 
404). 

z Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 176). 

* McCulloch v. Maryland (3 Wheat. 316, 
405). 


Statement by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


Concerning House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 149. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, on House 
Concurrent Resolution 149, introduced 
by Congressman Joun W. MCCORMACK, 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the United 
States in its international relations 
should maintain its traditional policy in 
opposition to colonialism and Commu- 
nist imperialism: 

I wish to congratulate Congressman Mc- 
Cormack for his initiative in introducing 
House Concurrent Resolution 149. 

Nothing can enhance American prestige 
more than a reaffirmation of America’s policy 
as formally expressed in a resolution by the 
House to support the legitimate national as- 
pirations of the non-self-governing peoples 
of the world. The McCormack resolution is 
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& reiteration of that policy and it will be 
hailed by all freedom-loving peoples, especi- 
ally in Asia and Africa. It will again show 
America’s sincerity and it will prove that 
it is the true sentiment of the American 
People to live up to its libertarian tradition 
Which communism has tried to distort and 
Misrepresent. The McCormack resolution is 
the best and most effective reply to Com- 
Munist propaganda and those of us who have 
upheld the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy rejoice that Congressman McCor- 
MACK has the vision and the statesmanship 
to file his resolution. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS -` 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
I first came to the House of Representa- 
tives in the 82d Congress, back in 1951, 

have supported foreign aid authoriza- 

ions and appropriations every year ex- 

cept one. I have frequently voted for 
amendments to reduce the amount of 
aid to certain areas and for certain pur- 
Doses, but I have supported the overall 
Purposes of mutual security by favorable 
Votes except in 1953 when the amount 
€xceeded that which I felt we could af- 
ford for the program, forcing me to vote 
against the bill and the conference re- 
Port. I cannot support an omnibus 
foreign aid bill again this year. 

In casting these votes in previous 
years on behalf of my half million con- 
Stituents I have carefully examined and 
reexamined not only these programs but 
My own position. I have regretted the 
fact that technical aid has gradually 

en perverted from its original con- 
cept of providing carefully trained tech- 
Nicians at the request of an underde- 
Veloped country to a point where it 
Seemed to emphasize the transfer of 
equipment and aid supplies. It has dis- 
turbed me to discover that frequently 
reports providing a clear, comprehensive 
and tightly written statement of the pre- 
vious programs on a country by coun- 

Ty basis were not available to the Con- 
8ress as a whole. This increased im- 
Measurably the difficulty of an individ- 
Vidual Congressman making either a 
POstaudit review or a careful evaluation 
of future needs. The fact that 34 sepa- 
Tate agencies with a total of over 115,000 
employees overseas have been engaged 
€ctly or indirectly in activities related 
foreign aid has not simplified con- 
8ressional consideration of this complex 
Problem nor has the utilization of secur- 
ity classifications to surround many of 
these projects facilitated congressional 
Scrutiny except for the privileged few on 
®Ppropriate committees. 
x The Eisenhower administration and 
he 83d Congress under Republican lead- 
ership deserve credit for taking prelimi- 
nary steps to bring foreign aid spending 
under control. The 83d Congress appro- 
ts iated for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 a 
tal of $7,313,006,816 for foreign aid un- 
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der President Eisenhower’s program as 
contrasted with the 82d Congress, which 
appropriated for fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 a total of $13,330,851,726 under 
President Truman’s program. This rep- 
resented a saving of $6,017,844,910 in 
foreign-aid appropriations during the 
first 2 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. It should, in all fairness, be 
pointed out that actual grants and cred- 
its in the form of actual net payments 
and deliveries show a total of $11,558,- 
000,000 for 1953 and 1954 as compared to 
$9,020,000,000 in 1951 and 1952. This, of 
course, represents delivery of end items 
previously contracted for and possibly an 
expenditure of uncommitted or commit- 
ted items from previous appropriations. 
It is significant that even now the For- 
eign Operations Administration has 
about $8,728,000,000 in previous authori- 
zations and appropriations left over 
which it, or its successor, could spend 
next year even if no appropriations were 
made in this session. 

So complex is the present organization 
and so diverse the commitments for for- 
eign aid that no two sources agree exact- 
ly on the overall carryovers from previ- 
ous appropriations for the various agen- 
cies. The Hoover Commission task force 
currently estimates that there will be 
$7,900,000,000 in unexpended balances 
available on June 30 of this year. In ad- 
dition, they note, there was available as 
of December 31, 1954, in foreign curren- 
cies the equivalent of $973 million in 
counterpart funds, some of which will 
remain as of June 30, 1955. I find 
myself in agreement with the Hoover 
Commission that it is time to ascer- 
tain how much of these unexpended 
funds are committed by definite con- 
tractual obligations as of June 30, 1955, 
with view to finding whether these un- 
expended appropriations do not permit 
a substantial reduction of cash appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1956. 

Since the end of World War II there 
have been many agencies charged with 
responsibility for economic and military 
aid and there have been many different 
terminal dates suggested for such world- 
wide assistance programs. Congress de- 
termined in the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 that the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration in particular should be 
ended as an independent agency on June 
30, 1955. I suggest that the omnibus 
concept of mutual security appropria- 
tions be allowed to die with it and be re- 
placed by a realistic country by country 
authorization and appropriation. This 
is not an untried idea. Our concept of 
foreign aid was born on a country by 
country basis back in 1947 when the 
British Ambassador informed the Secre- 
tary of State that Great Britain was no 
longer able to subsidize Greece and Tur- 
key at a time when the Greek Govern- 
ment was fighting a Communist-led re- 
bellion while Russia was threatening 
Turkey. The 80th Congress passed the 
Greek-Turkey aid program. It was a 
specific program designed to help two 
specific countries solve specific problems. 
It worked. 

In connection with that specific pro- 
gram, President Truman told the Con- 
gress it was American policy, “to help 
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free peoples maintain their free institu- 
tions and national integrity against ag- 
gressive movements that seek to impose 
upon them totalitarian regimes.” This 
loosely formulated policy statement has 
been cited ever since as authority for 
the grand assortment of worldwide proj- 
ects lumped together as mutual security. 
It started with. $400 million to Greece 
and Turkey. To date the military and 
economic assistance given by the United 
States to foreign countries since the end 
of World War II, including both ECA and 
MSA totals $46,847,000,000 through fiscal 
year 1954 with some $4,300,000,000 more 
to be spent in accordance with the 1955 
budget. The Marshall plan was sold to 
Congress as a worldwide 4-year plan to 
make non-Soviet Europe self-supporting 
again. I say, after 8 years, the time is 
up, at least for worldwide omnibus pro- 
grams. Where individual countries re- 
quest, merit, and justify aid let it be 
appropriated in that manner, not as a 
worldwide package deal, take it or leave 
it. Careful consideration to several bills, 
each providing aid tailored to the spe- 
cific needs of an ally requesting our as- 
sistance might well be substituted for 
the more expansive and more expensive 
omnibus bills which reportedly caused 
economist C. Hartley Grattan to write: 

It seems to me that we are getting more 
foggy and evasive about the kind of reality 
we are facing every day that passes. We 
never quite say what we are doing, or what 
is being done to us, for fear apparently that 
if we begin giving things their right names 
they will really and truly scare us to death. 


By and large the economy of war-torn 
Europe has been rebuilt to levels far 
above those of pre-war days. Our at- 
tention has now been turned to the vast 
and eternal problems of Asia. Here, 
many sound thinkers abroad and at home 
urge us to program in terms of indi- 
vidual Asiatic countries and their prob- 
lems rather than of Asia as an homo- 
genous whole. Only 3 weeks ago, meet- 
ing in Simla, India, representatives of 
13 Asian countries who met to discuss 
utilization of a $200 million regional aid 
fund proposed by President Eisenhower, 
are understood to have welcomed the 
prospect of these additional funds but 
only if distributed to individual Asian 
countries. The delegates were subcab- 
inet officials of the Asian nations in- 
volved. United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator Harold Stassen vis- 
ited Asia earlier this year and said Asians 
must decide for themselves how to use 
the money. As far as I am concerned, 
they have now decided. 

I am bitterly disappointed that our 
own national budget is not yet in bal- 
ance. If we cannot balance the budget 
in this era of Eisenhower peace and 
prosperity, when will we ever start to 
pay our own way and stop living off the 
future earnings of our children. I am 
one who did not find it amusing or re- 
assuring when Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Blyth said recently in 
Atlantic City that our national debt has 
its constructive side, which includes the 
billions in public debt interest paid each 
year to individuals, banks, insurance 
companies, and others on the Govern- 
ment bonds and securities they hold. 
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“These interest dollars we are paying 
out are helping to provide jobs,” Blyth 
said. Evidently the man does not realize 
that money invested in industry does the 
same thing without saddling the tax- 
payer with the interest rates and the 
obligation. 

Because I believe in a balanced budget, 
and because I believe that, at a time 
most of our allies are either reducing 
taxes or refusing to collect taxes from 
their elite, the American taxpayer merits 
tax reductions, I cannot again vote to 
support a world-wide omnibus foreign- 
aid package. I could and would vote to 
appropriate funds to carry out our obli- 
gations in such areas as Korea, Spain, 
and Turkey on an individual country 
basis. I cannot include such other 
countries as India and Yugoslavia in the 
same package any more than I can vote 
aid to areas which were thrown in largely 
to round out the bundle. 

I am disappointed that the Foreign 
Operations Administration will not be 
discontinued June 30 as Congress 
thought it provided. It dies, momentar- 
ily, only to be reincarnated as the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
When, through the courtesy of our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN], I was allowed to occupy the 
chair of the Government Operations 
Committee during hearings on Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7, I heard a parade of 
able witnesses from the State Depart- 
ment and from Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration testify as to the essentiality 
of separating these two agencies in the 
interests of efficiency, economy, and in- 
telligent implementation of our foreign 
economic policy. Scarcely 2 years later 
the same people argue that the 2 agencies 
can function properly only if they are 
again back in essentially their former 
relationship. 

As a well-prepared mourner at the 
funeral of FOA I find it difficult to con- 
sort publicly with its capricious ghost, 
ICA, especially before the body is in- 
terred. 

I believe in international cooperation 
and in the fundamental concept of some 
United States aid in creating a strong, 
free bloc of nations. I do not believe our 
program of economic and military aid 
can continue forever at its present high 
level. I cannot conceive of the need for 
$757 million more for aid this year than 
last, especially with an $8 billion hold- 
over. Surely the time has come to apply 
the brakes and re-examine the objectives 
and techniques of the program in the in- 
terest of the American economy and the 
American taxpayer. I am convinced 
that the day of the shotgun approach to 
foreign aid programs is over. Is it not 
time to reach for the rifle, pinpoint our 
aid targets and save on ammunition? 

Mr. Speaker, had I more time, I would 

ke to quote at length from last Sun- 

ay’s lead editorial in the Indianapolis 
Star, Representing Whom?; last Mon- 
day’s editorial from the Indianapolis 
News, Let This Set the Pattern; and from 
Peter Edson's column in today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News which will probably be 
carried by the Indianapolis Times, For- 
eign Aid, Like the Weather, Goes Right 


Along. Under unanimous consent, I ask 
they be inserted in the RECORD. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of June 5, 1954] 
REPRESENTING WHOM? 


Sometimes we wonder just whom our “rep- 
resentatives in the House and Senate really 
think they represent. Some recent votes on 
bills to increase expenses, add new projects, 
increase foreign aid without decreasing 
either taxes or the budget deficit are surpris- 
ing. 

The American people are paying and have 
been since 1948, the biggest tax bill in Amer- 
ican history. Yet we still have no balanced 
budget. We still have had only token tax 
reduction. We are still adding to, not sub- 
tracting from, the expensive and expansive 
nature of a government that is today the 
biggest in our history. 

This year one or both Houses of Congress 
have approved bills to increase Government 
salaries—including their own—but they have 
not decreased the people’s taxes. The Sen- 
ate has just increased foreign aid over last 
year and the new total is about the size of 
the Federal deficit. It is noteworthy that in 
the foreign aid bill is $40 million for Com- 
munist Dictator Tito plus some planes and 
guns of undisclosed cost. Also about $65 
million is earmarked for “neutralist, social- 
ist” Nehru of India. Both of these gentle- 
men have of late expressed direct opposition 
to American foreign policy plans. Each vig- 
orously support entrance of Communist 
China into the U. N. which only 10 percent 
of the American voters (according to the 
Gallup poll) support and 67 percent vigor- 
ously oppose. Now whose interest does a 
Senator or Congressman serve by voting 
against the wishes of 67 percent of the 
American people—and probably more? 

If foreign aid were stopped right now, we 
could immediately balance the budget. If 
foreign aid were stopped right now we would 
save enough to reduce individual income 
taxes by 10 percent. Do Members of the 
Senate or House think their constituents 
would oppose such a tax cut or an end to 
deficits? Do they really believe the voters 
would rather send out more foreign aid than 
pay 10 percent less in taxes? 

As a matter of fact how much do we really 
need that additional money just approved by 
the Senate for foreign aid? The Foreign 
Operations Administration right now has 
$8,728,000,000 left over which it can spend 
for foreign aid next year if it wishes. The 
Senate voted to add $2,500,000,000 to this for 
next year. That is over $11 billion. Do you 
know how much money that is? It is enough 
to reduce your taxes by more than 25 percent. 
It is enough to give us a Federal surplus of 
$7,500,000,000 next year. It is over 18 per- 
cent of the total Federal budget. And it is 
all going abroad. 

Almost every European nation we propose 
to aid has a balanced budget or surplus, 
Asiatic nations, no doubt, can use technical 
help, administrative help, and medical and 
agricultural assistance. But most of them 
cannot absorb large amounts of capital, they 
have no industrial base. Special programs 
for States like Pakistan, or Nationalist China 
or Korea and the Philippines, which support 
us, might be worthwhile. But $11 billion? 
That is almost one-third of what we spend 
on our total arms program. 

Congress is making foreign aid a perma- 
nent, not a temporary program. It is lead- 
ing other nations to expect foreign aid 
whether they help themselves or help us or 
whether they do not. Congress, at least the 
majority, is now in the very strange position, 
for a democratic body, of paying greater 
heed to people in foreign countries and 
listening more to Washington bureaucrats 
than they do to the American people and 
their own constituents. 
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We do not believe the inevitable and angry 
backfire from the American people is going 
to be long in coming. 


[From the Indianapolis News of June 6, 1955] 
Ler THIS Ser THE PATTERN 


In a new agreement with Pakistan, the 
Washington Government is getting onto the 
right track in its foreign-assistance pro- 
grams. It is providing incentives for private 
capital investment. 

Pakistan, with a dynamic industrial and 
public-works program, is an inviting mar- 
ket for American investors. Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali declares: “We believe with- 
out reservation in the free-enterprise sys- 


-tem.” 


Our State Department has announced that 
we are prepared to consider making guaran- 


- ties -to any person of new investments for 
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the establishment, expansion, moderniza- 
tion, or development of enterprises in Paki- 
stan. 

In return, the Karachi Government has 
pledged to permit repatriation of capital and 
profits, to grant special tax concessions, and 
to allow accelerated-depreciation allow- 
ances. 

This is a welcome return to sound foreign 
economic policy. It is the very opposite of 
down-the-drain free Government grants. It 
is a policy of mutual profit. 

Such a policy, of course, requires that pri- 
vate capital be freed of the possibility of 
seizure, nationalization, and confiscatory tax- 
ation. Other countries which need and ex- 
pect our economic assistance should take 
note. 

And our own Government could well fol- 
low this pattern in encouraging free-enter- 
prise financing for projects in Latin America 
and elsewhere. 

The first test should be proved friendship 
for the United States. The second should be 
stability of government. And the third 
should be the removal of all discriminations 
against the outside investor, with fixed safe- 
guards against expropriation. 

The sooner needy countries take the atti- 
tude of Pakistan in these matters, the sooner 
can they receive the benefits of our free- 
enterprise brand of prosperity. It is up to 
them. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the 
Pakistan agreement signals the end of Amer- 
ican taxpayer doles for indefinite indigence 
abroad. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of June 8, 
1955] 

FOREIGN AID, LIKE THE WEATHER, GOES RIGHT 
ALONG 


(By Peter Edson) 


In spite of all the objections, American 
foreign-aid programs roll on year after year. 

Last year Congress ordered the Foreign 
Operations Administration liquidated as of 
June 30. But the United States Senate has 
now approved continuation of this spending 
under a new International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in the State Department. 

New funds of nearly $3,500,000,000 are au- 
thorized for next year. This is $800 million 
more than was appropriated last year. It 
is some $17 million more—for technical as- 
sistance—than President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to Congress. 

The battle today moves over to the House 
where the usual opposition to foreign àid is 
expected, 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


It will be argued that aid to neutrals like 
India and maybe Yugoslavia, too, should be 
cut off. 

It will be maintained that any country 
having trade with Iron Curtain countries 
should not get aid so long as Americans are 
held prisoner by Chinese Communists. 
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Figures will be cited that the foreign-aid 
Programs have $8 billion worth of carryover 
funds and that therefore no new appropria- 
tions are necessary. 

It will be patriotically declared that no 
American aid should be given to build up 
the industrialization of foreign countries so 
that they will become competitors, 


HOOVER REPORTS 


These principal arguments will be backed 
up by recommendations made in the latest 
task-force report from Herbert Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Government Reorganization. 

The Hoover report recommends savings of 
$360 million on nonmilitary foreign aid for 
the coming fiscal year. This is a little over 
20 percent of the $1,700,000,000 economic 
half of the foreign-aid budget. 

It is noteworthy that the Hoover task force 
Tecommended no cut at all in the military 
aid budget of $1,700,000,000, Also, it does 
not recommend that the economic-aid pro- 
fram be completely discontinued. It merely 
Wants the program reorganized. 

Gen. George Marshall, as Secretary of State, 
thought foreign aid should be administered 
by his Department. Congress wouldn’t have 
it that way and set up an independent oper- 
ation. 

So after 7 years of kicking the dog around 
under various names—ECA, MSA, FOA, and 
ICA—the Eisenhower administration and the 
Hoover Commission recommend that the 
business be put back in the State Depart- 
Ment kennel, to complete the walk around 
the block, 

DULLES IS RELUCTANT 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ap- 
Parently isn’t too keen to have this respon- 
Sibility thrust upon him. John B. Hollister, 
designated as the new administrator of the 
Program, hasn’t revealed his ideas on the 
Subject. 

Anyway, it’s their pup now. And what 
all this juggling has accomplished is impos- 
Sible to determine. 

Friemds of the foreign-aid program main- 
tain that it would have been far better to 
Set a firm policy and then stick to it. This 
Would have created more confidence in Amer- 
ican intentions among the friendly countries 
being helped. It would also cause more con- 
Sternation among potential enemies. 


Senator John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am privileged to insert the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Wednes- 
day, May 25, 1955, saluting the distin- 
Buished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Jonn F, KenneDy, upon his return to the 
Senate after a prolonged absence due to 

ess caused by his wartime injuries. I 
am sure that the entire membership of 

e Congress joins in the sentiments €x- 
Pressed in this fine tribute and wish for 

€nator KEnNEpy a return to his usual 
vigorous and constructive legislative life 

which he so well serves the best in- 
terests of his country and his State. The 


New York Herald Tribune is to be com- 
mended, too. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
SENATOR KENNEDY RETURNS 


It is a pleasure to welcome Senator JOHN F, 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, back to the 
United States Senate. Mr. KENNEDY has been 
away from his desk in Washington for 8 
months, the time it took him to recuperate 
after an operation for an injury he received 
when his PT boat was rammed by a Japanese 
destroyer in World War II. 

Senator KENNEDy is a Democrat and, 
teamed with Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
the Massachusetts Republican, he has helped 
give his State vigorous and intelligent repre- 
sentation in the Senate. He was one of the 
first legislators in Washington to take a clear 
and unequivocal stand in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway; on this and other issues he 
has displayed characteristic forthrightness 
and understanding of national interests. 

When he fell ill, there were some who 
doubted that he would be able to return to 
the stress and strain of Senate life. But 
young JACK KENNEDY comes from a bold and 
sturdy breed, and he is back on the job again. 
We join his colleagues on both sides of the 
Senate in greeting him warmly. 


Victory by Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include a very truthful state- 
ment that appeared in the editorial col- 
umn of the Boston Post of June 8, 1955; 

VICTORY BY Man, 


Tens of thousands of Americans of Italian 
descent can take a good deal of the credit 
for the whopping victory scored in the Si- 
cilian elections by the pro-Western Christian 
Democratic Party. 

Working individually by mail in letters 
from here to their homeland they urged 
friends and relatives to vote against the 
Communists and with the friends of free- 
dom. Although there were other factors in 
this victory their campaign had much to do 
with giving the Christian Democrats their 
biggest success. 

No paid Red propagandist however zealous 
and hardworking could hope to persuade 
those voters who heard from their friends 
and families over here the truth about 
democracy at work. 

Our own national propaganda agencies 
should make more use of American patriots 
like these. A similar campaign by mail di- 
rected at all the European nations where 
the Reds have power or are seeking it could 
do more than all the broadcasts of the Voice 
of America to sway the people for new vic- 
tories like that which the Sicilians won, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 


gressional Directory. The money derived > 


from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 3 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant ap 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


PRICE OF THE “ONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
OFFICE ADDRESS: House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va_--- 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss__6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind__--.---4200 Cathedral 
Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J--. 
Albert, Carl, Okla_..-----. 


Alger. Bruce,..Tezr_-2.5-.26 

Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 

Allen, Leo E., IU_i--_---.. University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn_..4545 Conn. Ave, 
Andresen, August H., Minn_ 

Andrews, George W., Ala___3108 Cathedral 


Ave. 

Anfuso, Victor L., N. Y... 

Arends, Leslie C., Ill- ..---- -4815 Dexter St. 

Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio__. 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C_-- 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo__Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J_113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Avery, William H., Kans... 

Ayres, William H., Ohio_.. 

Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn__. 

Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif. 

Barden, Graham A., N. C_.2737 Devonshire 


E 
Barrett, William A., På.---= 


Baumhart, A. D., Jr.. Ohio. 

Beamer, Jobn V., Ind_.---- 110 Maryland 
Ave, NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. Y_..-- 1727 Mass. Ave. 

Belcher, Page, Okla_._-.- % 


Bell, John J., Ter_--.----. 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla_._1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich_.__7304 Bradley Blvd. 


Bethesda, Md, 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich. 
Berry, E. Y. S. Dak__...... 2720 Terrace 
Road SE. 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio___. 
Blatnik, John A., Minn.-.--- 
Blitch, ing Faircloth, Ga_. 


Boland, Edward P., Mass__. 
Bolling, Richard, Mo___-.- 3409 Lowell St. 
Bolton, Frances P., Ohio_..2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., Ohio_._. 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. C_.The Dorchester 


, Albert H., N. Y--.-. 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio_._.-.. 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Bowler, James B., Ill_-_-.- 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala_.._. The Washington 


Brooks, Jack B., Tez... 


Brooks, Overton, La______. 4413 46th St. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio._Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga__.-...-.- Boston House 


Brownson, Charles B., Ind. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va._.---. 
Buchanan, Vera, Pa_____-. 
Buckley, Charles A., N. Y.. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idaho__. 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak.. 


Burleson, Omar, Tez------ oe Devonshire 
P 

Burnside, M. G., W. Va_--. 

Bush, Alvin R., Pa___-_---. 

Byrd, Robert C., W. Va_._. 

Byrne, James A., Pa____. 

Byrnes, John W. Wis__---1215 25th St. So. `r 


Arlington, Va. 

Canfield, Gordon, N. J... 

Cannon, Clarence, MO..--- 

Carlyle, F. Ertel, N. C__._.._.‘The Washington 
Carnahan, A. S. J., Mo... 

Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa____. 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 

Celler, Emanuel, N. Y_._.._.The Mayflower , 
Chase, Jackson B., Nebr__.Sheraton-Park 
Chatham, Thurmond, N. C. 

Chelf, Frank, Ky 
Chenoweth, J. Eip Colo- 
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Chiperfield, Robert B., IIl..1713 House Office 
Building 
9 aed aca George H., 


chudoft, Earl, 
Church, raei Stitt, 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Ill. 


Clark, Frank M., Pa_-..-.. 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio------ The Jefferson 
Cole, W. Sterling, N. Y_---1610 44th St. 
Colmer, William M., Miss_. 
Cooley, Harold D., N. C----The Dorchester 
Coon, Sam, Oreg_-.-------- 
Cooper, Jere, Tenn_....--- The Washington 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa_---- 
Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. Y 
Cramer, William C., Fla__4454 Tindall St. 
Cretella, Albert W., CONN- 
Crumpacker, Shepard Ja 

Jr., Ind. 
Cunningham, Paul, Iow 
Curtis, Laurence, kass.. 8314 O St. 


Curtis, Thomas B., Mo__--. 

Dague, Paul B., Pa_------.- 

Davidson, Irwin D., N. Y--- 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn_.---- 4611 Butter- 

worth P1. 
Davis, Glenn R., Wis------ 2550 South Joyce, 
Arlington, Va. 

Davis, James C., Ga_.----. 


Dawson, William A., Utah. 

Dawson, William L., Jl... 

Deane, Charles B., N. C_--- 

Delaney, James J., N. Y.. 

Dempsey, John J., N. Mez_.2500 Q St. 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind_. 

Derounian, Steven B., N: Y: 

Devereux, James P, S., Md. 

Dies, Martin, Tez_-....... 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich.The Congressional 
Dingell, John D., Mich... 

Dixon, Henry Aldous, Utah. 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn__.. 

Dollinger, Isidore, NY asseu 

Dolliver, James I., Iowa. ---3752 Jocelyn St, 
Dondero, George A., Mich_.The Continental 
Donohue, Harold p.: Mass. 

Donovan, James G., N. Y.. 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y----. 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C_-.. 


Dowdy, John, Tez__.----.- 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif-------- 3877 30th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C_---- The Lee House 

Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Edmondson, Ed, Okla_..-- 

Elliott, Carl, Alte.i-...-.. 


Ellsworth, Harris, Oreg.--.4301 Mass. Ave. 
Engle, Clair, Calif____-_._---3840 Lorcom Lane 

Arlington, Va. 
Evins, Joe L., Tenn_--.---- 5044 Klingle St. 
Fallon, George H., Md_----. 


Fascell, Dante B., Fla_---. 
Feighan, Michael A., Ohio. 


Fenton, Ivor D., Pa_------- 3725 Macomb St. 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mez_.200 C St. SE, 
Fine, Sidney A., N. Y.----. 

Fino, Paul: A: N.Y <5 aee 

Pher OOs Tef onnaa Calvert-Woodley 
Fjare, Orvin B., Mont_..-- 

Flood, Daniel J., Pa_-...-. The Congressional 
Flynt, John J., Jr., Giss 

Fogarty, John E., R. aT Chesapeake 
Forand, Aime J., R. I_--.-- rer Dresden St., 


Kensington, Md. 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich.-514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 
Forrester, E: L., Ga_---..-- 
Fountain, L. H., N. C_----- The Westchester 
Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn__Fairfax Hotel 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr, 3014N St. ' 
N. J 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md_--. 
Fulton, James G., Pa. .--- 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. Y---- 
Garmatz, Edward A., Md_-. 
Gary, J. Vaughan, Va 


Gathings, E. O., Ark.------ 6377 31st Pl. 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa_.....-. 

Gentry, Brady, Tex EEE ome 

George, Myron V., Kans__.3801 Rodman St. 


Gordon, Thomas S., Jll_--. 


Granahan, William T., Pa.. 

Grant, George M., Ala____- 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., Ill_--_-- 

Green, Edith, Oreg_----.-. 

Green, William J., Jr., Pa. f 
Gregory, Noble J., Ky_----- 2401 Calvert St. 
Griffiths, Martha W., Mich. 

Gross, H: R., Jowa_.------. 

Gubser, Charles S., Calif__. 

Gwinn, Ralph W. N. Y---- 


Hagen, Harlan, Calif._----- 

Hale, Robert, Maine_.----- 2722 N St. 

Haley, James A., Fia_-----. 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind_-.4926 Upton St. 
Hand, T. Millet, N. J------ 

Harden, Cecil M., Ind_-..- The Congressional 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va.-_-_- 

Harris, Oren, Ark_-.----.- 1627 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, Burr P., Va------ 4519 So. 34th St., 


Arlington, Va. 
Harrison, Robert D., Nebr.. 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind_.------110 Maryland 


Ave. NE. 
Hays, Brooks, Ark_-------- 314 2d St. SE. 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio_----- The Woodner 
Hayworth, Don, Mich_---- 
Hébert, F. Edward, La_--.- 104 Cockrell St., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Henderson, John E., Ohio_.125 Marthas Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla_---. 
Heselton, John W., Mass_.. 
Hess, William E., Ohio_---. 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif- 
Hill, William S., Colo__--- 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hillings, Patrick J., Calif.. 
Hinshaw, Carl, Cali 
Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa--2108 Suitland 
Terrace SE. 
Hoffman, Clare E., Mich_.- Methodist Bldg. 
Hoffman, Richard W., Ill... 


Holifield, Chet, Calif... 
Holmes, Hal, Wash.------. 
Holt, Joe, Calif._._....__... 


Holtzman, Lester, N. Y_--- 
Hope, Clifford R., Kans_.--3541 Brandywine 
St. 


Horan, Walt, Wash_-_.--.. 

Hosmer, Craig, Calif------ ae 

Huddleston, George, Jr., 
Ala. 

Hull, W. R., Jr., Mo_-...- = 

Hyde, DeWitt S., Md__--- G 

Ikard, Frank, Ter_------ wt 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif- 

James, Benjamin F., Pa--..200 C St. SE. 

Jarman, John, Okla 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio__The Mayflower 

Jennings, W. Pat, Va SA 

Jensen, Ben F., Jowa_.....The Washing- 
ton House 

Johansen, August E., Mich. 

Johnson, Leroy, Calif------ 630 North Caro- 
lina Ave. SE. 

Johnson, Lester R., aiaa N. pages Pope St. SE. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N OS 

Jones, Paul C. Mo._----._-3613 Greenway 
P1., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Jr., Ala_-. — 

Jones, Woodrow W., N. C_- 

Judd, Walter H., Minn___-3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M., Mo... 
Kean, Robert W., N. J-----2435 Kalorama 
Road 


Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N. Y. 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa_---- Sheraton-Park 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. Y_1249 31st St. 
Kee, Elizabeth, W. Va_--.. 

Kelley, Augustine B., Pa_-. 

Kelly, Edna F., N. Y 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. Y_.-.The Mayflower 
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King, Karl C., Pa_--.--- 

Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio- 
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Knox, Victor A., Mich_.... 
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Commencement Address of the Honorable 
Talma L. Smith to Graduating Class, 
Oklahoma City University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 23, 1955, a gentleman who hails 
from the 18th Congressional District of 
Texas, but who has worked for many 
years with the Congress, delivered the 
Commencement address to the graduat- 
ing class at Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. He is the dean of 
Official reporters of committees in the 
House of Representatives at the present 

ime and has devoted over 40 years of his 
life to work in the Capital in various 
branches of the Government. 

It is my distinct honor and pleasure 

insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the outstanding address of Mr. Smith on 
t occasion, as well as the introductory 
remarks by his outstanding brother, 
Dr. C. Q. Smith, president of Oklahoma 
City University: 
Inrropverion OF THE HONORABLE TALMA L. 
SMITH BY Dr. C. Q. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 
OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY 


I am almost overcome with emotion at 
the opportunity I have tonight to introduce 
e speaker._ I can best say what I think 
of him by saying I would rather be like this 
er than any other man in the world. 
I have known him all his life. I grew up 
With him. I was in college with him. He 
Was valedictorian when he graduated from 
h school. He graduated írom Clarendon 
(Tex.) Junior College. He holds a bachelor 
Of arts degree from George Washington Uni- 
Versity, and a bachelor of law degree from 
t school. He is an attorney in Wash- 
Ston, D. C., and a member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia, the United States 
op cult Court of Appeals of that District, and 
H the Supreme Court of the United States. 
e served for a time as special assistant to 
e Attorney General of the United States. 
e is now the dean of official reporters of 
Eanmittees of the House of Representatives. 
he has worked in the Capital in and for 
be ious branches of the Government for 
ie: 40 years. He is a great churchman, 
Spends about as much of his time in 
urch work as he does in his business. 
I am happy to present to you as the speak- 
T for tonight my mother’s youngest son, 
alma L. Smith. 


Take HEED LEST YOu FORGET 


(Commencement address by the Honorable 
i a L. Smith at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, Monday, May 23, 1955) 


sae course I appreciate the honor cf being 
Speaker on this occasion, but I would 
Saws egotist to try to counsel you with so 
y choices open in this time of rapid 
change from calm to turbulent ways, with 


Appendix 


s0 much confused thinking about life and 
where we are going; when the people of 
faith are assured that this is our Father's 
world, and through those who follow Him 
He controls its destiny, while to people of 
doubt and fear “the world is but a tinder- 
box” in which God has matches; man has 
found them and helpless under the leader- 
ship of the devil is about to blow it apart: 
Fear that if the atomic bomb does not get 
you, its fallout will; and if you escape that, 
the Communists will get you, and if you 
escape them, the tax collector will get you— 
all is confusion, nothing makes sense. 

But confused thinking is not new. It ac- 
companies every upheaval—social, economic, 
or religious. Dickens, in the Tale of Two 
Cities, said of his time, that it was the best 
and the worst; the age of wisdom and of 
foolishness; the epoch of belief and of doubt; 
the spring of hope, the winter of despair. 
And we may well add of our time: The era 
of brotherhood and of hate; of courage and 
fear. 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CHOICES 


Free to chose between positive and nega- 
tive forces some thrill at the unfolding of 
life, others shrink from the new. To the 
mind of faith, the best, hope, belief, light, 
brotherhood, love are the dominant, con- 
trolling forces of life. To the mind of de- 
spair, foolshness, fear, distrust, darkness, and 
the worst are the dominant forces. You, 
seniors, have selected the positive, the more 
potent factors, and I have every confidence 
in your future. 

OUR THRILLING ERA 


I congratulate you for choosing to be born 
in this the most thrilling period in history. 
I am not a pessimist. I think we are living 
in the most thrilling period of all history. 
Not a dull or drab hour need be yours as 
you journey on your way. But much of your 
time has been spent in preparation, and I 
think it worth your will to pause long 
enough to consider some of the things others 
have provided for your welfare, I would not 
have you be a filliloo bird—you know the 
duck that flew and swam backward because 
he was not interested in where he was going, 
only in where he had been. 

THE PAST IS PROLOG 


Chiseled on the pedestrals of the Archives 
Building in Washington are these words: 
“What is past is prolog—study the past.” 
To appreciate what we have received in our 
wonderful land we must not forget others 
help make it possible. Moses spent 40 years 
readying his people for their Promised Land, 
and before taking his leave, gave them this 
wise counsel: 

“When the Lord your God bring you into 
the land * * * with great and goodly cities, 
which you did not build; houses full of all 
good things, which you did not fill; wells 
of living water, which you did not dig; 
vineyards of olive trees, which you did not 
plant, when you eat and are full, take heed 
lest you forget the Lord.” 

OUR PROMISED LAND 


We too have been brought into a great 
and goodly land, whose frontiers others 
pushed back, daring to move out ahead of 
their day to make of this land the wonderful 
place in which we live. Theirs was not a 
united movement. Nor did they have a full 
Treasury to fall back on. Just about 100 
years ago, when Congress was considering 


legislation to open the West, Daniel Webster, 
leading the opposition, said: 

“I will not. vote 1 cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch 
nearer to Boston than it is. What do we 
want with this worthless area, this region 
of savages and wild beasts, with its shifting 
sands and its whirlwinds of dust; its cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever 
hope to put these great deserts and endless 
mountain ranges?” 

Fortunately some were not discouraged by 
such dismal outlook, and we enjoy the 
fruits of their efforts, the blessings of their 
sacrifice. Doubtless if Webster were here he 
too would rejoice in the daring spirit that 
has brought Boston and the Pacific Ocean 
so close together. But He is not here. You 
are here. Yours is the opportunity to de- 
velop other and greater fields. 


“THINGS” ACCOMPLISHED 


What are some of the things done in more 
recent decades toward solving problems that 
plague man? Taking up where others left 
off, and contrary to the popular concept 
that they have “made a mess of the world,” 
those who labored during this period have 
brought greater security from want, protec- 
tion to health, assurance of employment, 
speed of communication, convenience and 
comfort to homes, and opportunity for 
wholesome recreation than society has here- 
tofore known, and in so doing has made of 
our land the richest in “things” on earth. 


EVOLUTION OF PROGRESS 


Let us take a few examples to illustrate 
how the evolution of progress makes for 
greater security in our social and economic 
life. 

The specter of want has ever stalked the 
path of man; and is still the companion of 
multiplied millions of people in the world. 
You were wise; you chose to be born in a 
land of plenty. Only one-third of your time 
will be required to supply your wants for 
food and clothing, leaving two-thirds for 
other pursuits. No other people has been so 
blessed. In Russia, we are told, it is just 
the reverse: Two-thirds of the effort is used 
to provide food and clothing, and in many 
countries of the world, despite long hours of 
toil and abundant natural resources, there is 
never enough to eat. 


TRAINING—KNOW-HOW 


With ovr God-given resources, plus train- 
ing and know-how, we produce more food 
and fiber than we can consume. Yet less 
than 50 years ago a recognized authority in 
his field predicted that within a few gencra- 
tions, because of the loss of nitrogen from 
the soil, reduced yield, increased population, 
only the more fortunate would escape the 
pangs of hunger. Eut in two decades after 
his book went to press, overproduction of 
food and fiber helped bring on our worst de- 
pression. Wheat, corn, pork, beef, poultry 
and dairy products, cotton, became so abun- 
dant the marts of trade were glutted, prices 
fell, income of producers declined to the 
point where they ceased to be consumers of 
the output of industry, and the whole econ- 
omy became deathly sick. 

Of course there are many facets to a de- 
pression, but what had happened to upset 
that dire prediction of want? The coming 
of soil conservation, and the application of 
know-how in the use of land? Important 
as they were, alone they were not sufficient. 
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NITROGEN AND CHEAP POWER 


Nitrogen, with which that writer was deal- 
ing, and so essential to plant growth, was 
rapidly disappearing from the soil. It had 
to be recaptured. Chemists, college-trained 
chemists, after long experiments, found a 
means of extracting it from the air, fixing 
it, and feeding it to the soil. But to do so, 
at a price users could afford to pay, cheap 
power had to be found. 

Nitrates are needed for making gunpow- 
der, which we needed to help win World 
War I. A dam was built on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, and a hydroelec- 
tric plant began producing nitrates for mak- 
ing gunpowder. The war ended. A long 
legislative battle followed, which resulted 
in changing Muscle Shoals “operation gun- 
powder” to “operation fertilizer,” and we en- 
tered a new era, freed of the fear of want; 
plants could be made to grow on leeched- 
out soils: Food in abundance was assured. 


TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE ADDED 


The Great Teacher said: To him that hath 
shall be added. Follow that logical think- 
ing in the growth of our economy. Devel- 
opment in one field of activity brings ad- 
vance in others. What wonders have fol- 
lowed the work of the chemist and demand 
for cheap power. Other trained minds 
grasped the meaning of cheap power from 
hydroelectric plants, and soon other dams 
began to rise on streams in the land, where 
for centuries billions of kilowats of energy 
had been wasting down uncontrolled, devas- 
tating rivers. That wasting power was sal- 
vaged, and in less than 30 years time has 
been put to work lifting the burden of man- 
kind. 

With rising dams came control of floods 
that had been taking lives and property, 
reclamation of waste areas, irrigation of 
parched lands, navigation, and recreational 
benefits. 

Compute, if you can, the million of jobs 
which have become available to you and 
others, with the income available for the 
purchase of homes and all the gadgets that 
make for conveniences, as a result of the 
progress in this one area of our industrial 
life. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

You remember when people groped about 
their dimlit house on the farm, read by 
kerosene lamps, prepared their 5 o'clock 
breakfast on a wood-fired stove, starting their 
trek after a horsedrawn plow, and at the 
close of the weary day, felt their way about 
the barn—if they had a barn—to feed the 
horses, milk the cows, and slop the hogs. 
Now what? Just 21 years ago, less than 
three farms in a hundred in the State of 
Oklahoma had electricity. Today almost 85 
percent have electricity, with all the bene- 
fits that flow from refrigeration, washing 
machines, irons, pumps, stoves, radios, tele- 
vision—and television alone has become an 
$11 billion industry in less than 15 years. 

Again at your convenience, compute if 
you can the wealth that has flowed from 
the manufacture of electric appliances, with 
the millions of jobs opened to you as you 
start your journey in life, not to mention 
the other benefits that flow from gainful 
employment, 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH 


But let us turn to another field of prog- 
ress—protection to health. One or two il- 
lustrations will suffice. Smallpox, that used 
to pockmark so many people when I was a 
lad, caused our family to move from Altus, 
where it was running rampant over the 
community. Quarantine and pesthouses 
were the means used to block its onward 
march. Doctors spent much time learning 
how to treat it to prevent death. Now what? 
Just a few months ago I heard the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Heatlh 
Service tell a committee of the Congress 
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that few, if any, medical officers now in the 
Service, have ever seen a case of smallpox. 
And it is being eliminated: 

Double lobar pneumonia that so often 
meant a call for the hearse, is now cured 
in 4 or 5 days. Penicilin. Polio, that 
brought terror to parents and children alike, 
is losing its battle of crippling. Cancer is 
on the list to be whipped. Radioactive 
treatment is showing the way to stop its on- 
ward march. Pure food laws protect us 
against ptomaine poisoning. For centuries, 
few people knew or cared that dairy cows 
with tuberculosis supplied most of our milk, 
butter, and cheese. And only in the last 
20 years have all the States in the Union 
banned such cows from dairy herds, Five 
million dairy cows—for which so many 
political tears were shed following the awful 
heartless days of the thirties when the cow 
population was being reduced for economic 
reasons—were killed and eliminated from 
heards because they had tuberculosis. 

Child labor laws now prevent textile and 
other mills from sacrificing the health of 
little children on the altar of ignorance and 
greed. 

What of workmen protection? A few dec- 
ades ago when a workman broke his back 
in a mine, or lost a limb working on an un- 
guarded machine, he was told by his boss: 
you'd beter take off, see your doctor. When 
you get well come back and your pay will 
start again. If he did not get well, he and 
his family scrounged as best they could for 
food and clothing, with little hope for the 
future. Now what? In the United States 
and 60 other nations, medical care and com- 
pensation are provided for injured employ- 
ees. Unemployment insurance is provided 
in 23 of these nations, and 32 of them pro- 
vide care of the aged. 

Retirement pensions or annuities are 
available to nearly every earner—and soon 
$90 billion in reserve funds will offer a 
cushion against panics and depressions. 


ORIGIN OF PROGRESS 


From whence came these advances? Many 
of them originated in classrooms, carried into 
forums and into legislation, after long tedi- 
ous study and adjustment to our whole eco- 
nomic and social order. No one group could 
have done it alone. 


CARE OF WOUNDED 


We even demand better care of those called 
to the colors to defend our way of life. 
Scarcely any provision was made some dec- 
ades ago for the sick and wounded. In the 
Civil War more men died from lack of medi- 
cal care than from battle wounds. By World 
War I 92 percent of all wounded who lived to 
reach a hospital, got well. And in World 
War II, 96 percent. 

In the Spanish-American War more sol- 
diers died from poison food and disease 
than from wounds. By World War I, of 
those treated for disease in military hos- 
pitals, 1 of every 60 died. Some 25 years 
later, in World War II, but 1 of every 1,666; 
and 15 million received hospital treatment. 
Few hospitals existed a few decades ago, even 
for the care of civilians and military patients. 
Now every community of any size, is pro- 
vided with some such facility. 


SPEED OF TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION 


I will not tire you by recounting the ad- 
vance made in modes of travel and commu- 
nication, since the attack made on the horse 
by the gasoline engine. At your leisure, 
consider what progress in this field has 
meant in the way of jobs, wealth—roads, 
recreation, hot-dog stands, wrecks, repair 
shops, and the unlimited number of things 
that flow from the discovery and use of just 
plain, greasy oil, that for millions of years 
lay dormant in this State of Oklahoma. 


THE TIRE 


I will invite your attention to just one 
item in the evolution of the automobile, the 
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tire. The museum model was equipped 
with raw-rubber, puncture-easy tires, good 
for about 2,000. What brought about their 
longer service? A chemist, college-trained 
chemist, seeking to make a colored tire, 
mixed some carbon black with latex rubber, 
and stumbled on the missing link that makes 
rubber tires almost indestructible. And to- 
day the “imitation” blue-northers over the 
Texas Panhandle are but escaping smoke 
from plants where carbonblack is collected 
for use in tire making. 


NO HORSE SENSE IN CARS 


These palaces on wheels today are equipped 
with about everything except horse sense. 
And perhaps after we reach a kill of 100,000 a 
year—and we are getting there fast—maybe 
one of you engineers will find some means 
of building that into them. It does not seem 
drivers can acquire it. 

Speed and comfort in air travel is too well 
known to require any mention. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 


With rapid advance in removing fear of 
want, and supplying all of these benefits, I 
raise the question: Have the arts and 
sciences outdistanced our moral and spiritual 
advance? Are we in danger of substituting 
temporal things for permanent realities? 
This is an age-old question. Isaiah (II: 7-8) 
put it in this manner: 


“Their land is filled with silver and gold; 
There is no end to their treasure. 

Their land is filled with horses, 

There is no end to their chariots. 

Their land is filled with idols. 

They bow down to the works of their hands, 
To what their own fingers have made.” 


ERA OF BROTHERHOOD OR HATE 


With security from want, and the progress 
in every area about us, with our wisdom 
and foolishness, our hope and despair, our 
light and our darkness, are we making sim- 
ilar strides toward the era of brotherhood? 
I am fully convinced that we are, despite 
gloomy forbodings of people who refuse to 
see rainbows or silver fringes to dark clouds. 
The positive forces at work for the welfare 
of peoples everywhere, at home, and in dis- 
tressed areas are evidence of it. The wide- 
spread willingness with which we share our 
progress with the needy is proof of it. 


SHARING WITH OTHERS 


For years and years only in churches were 
heard appeals for help to relieve the needy— 
in our own land and in dark continents. 
Messengers of hope and medical care were 
found almost alone among the ministry and 
missionaries. True, wherever their message 
went it took root, and in jungle islands 
fuzzy angles grew up later to minister to 
lost American soldiers and others. Today at 
home there are so many agencies of relief 
at work that we have to organize them into 
chest movements, and people in and out of 
the church gladly join in the effort to relieve 
the suffering of their fellow man. 

Abroad: Through the point 4 program of 
the United Nations medical care, economic, 
and educational know-how are being shared 
with multiplied needy millions of people in 
areas that have never known anything but 
want. And note this: More tax-raised money 
is contributed from the United States Treas- 
ury toward the support of this program 
than is raised and expended on similar work 
by our combined churches. 

The World Health Organization of the 
U. N. is today crossing national, religious, 
color, and political lines in providing polio 
serum to children in other lands, friendly 
or unfriendly. 

We feed our enemy with tax-collected 
funds. Former President Hoover told the 
Appropriations Committee of the Congress 
that we must either provide food to starving 


children and others of the defeated coun- | 


tries or bring home the American soldiers, 
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because they could not eat their rations and 
Watch others starve. 


WHENCE THIS URGE 


From whence comes this urge to share 
What we have with others? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, many of our 
People did not become zealous for such pro- 
&rams of relief of peoples in underdeveloped 
Countries until they feared they would be- 
Come Communists. God moves in & mys- 
terious way, and maybe he is using even 
the Commies to wake us up to the need of 
Others. But to others the relief of distress 
is but the answer to the heart’s prayer, the 
Tesponse to the Great Commission, 


NO PEACE WITH STARVATION 


The world can have no peace with one- 
third of the people living in luxury beyond 
the wildest dreams of avarice, while the 
Others exist on starvation diets and writhe 

agony from disease, Mere handout of 
food is not the answer. Sharing our know- 
how will solve their problem as it has ours. 


BROTHERHOOD’S LEAVENING 


The “yeast” of brotherhood, placed in the 
Measure in our land, is slowly but surely 
leavening the whole. Today in every com- 
Munity, county, city, State; in the legisla- 
tive halls, the executive branch, on the judi- 
Ciary, among labor, in industry, in every walk 
Of life are found men and women of Chris- 
tian character, who do not bow down to 
80ds of Baal. 


RISING HOPE OF MANKIND 


Today that leavening infiuence is at work 
among the peoples of the world. Wherever 
that message goes it stirs hope. When we 
Join in moves to stir the hope in hopeless 
People, let us take care lest we block their 
Struggle upward. We must not be so con- 
fused by the threat of isms that we fail to 
detect the rising surge of individual per- 
Sonality asserting itself, as it has and always 
Will, when the hope that is ours becomes 
theirs too. Basic to respect for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness is a conviction 
that all men are created equal in the sight 
©f God. On that belief we founded a gov- 
ernment to protect our freedom, and we must 
Not allow it to crumble from attack, with- 
Cut or within. “If the foundations be de- 
Stroyed, what can the righteous do,” asked 
the Psalmist 2500 years ago. 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

I congratulate you, also, for selecting 
Parents who are concerned that your edu- 
Cation be gained in an atmosphere where 
Bible study is a must. Where you absorb 

y association and instruction a proper re- 
lation between economic progress and moral 
and spiritual conduct. 

“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
Tighteousness and all these things will be 
added,” said the Great Teacher. Today we 
fre in danger of adding all these things 
first, believing they will bring on an era 
Of brotherhood. They have their place, but 
Some would boast that our abundance of 

ings, our unequaled comfort and ease 
are the answer to movements of isms, and 
Would use public funds to proclaim that 
theory over the Voice of America to the peo- 
Ples behind the Iron Curtain, and display 
Cur pomp and power as the towering strength 
Of America. What does the Lord require of 
Us, as individuals, as a nation, but to “do 
Justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
Cur God.” Three things: justice, mercy, 
humility—and too many things are under- 
Mining our humility. 

PROTECTING OUR COUNTRY 

People may differ as to the means to be 
Used, but no one will deny that we must 
protect and defend our country, our institu- 

ions, and our way of life. Liberty so dearly 

ught, must not be surrendered. Someone 
aptly said: 
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“All men suffer when freedom fails, 
The best men rot in filthy jails, 
And they who cry appease, appease, 
Are hanged by men they tried to please.” 


But freedom has its security, not in fear 
or hysteria, but in eternal vigilance. Free- 
dom is the birthright of all, not the few, 
and must not be lost to fear, or threats of 
fear. There exists fear. Very respectable 
writers of our day claim that fear is threat- 
ening our freedom, and that panics of fear 
will continue. There is fear among some 
that communism will overrun the world, in- 
cluding free lands; that the atheism of its 
slavish teaching will win over godliness, and 
they adopt methods to stop its advance that 
make others fear that our freedom is en- 
dangered more from within by the methods 
to overcome it than by the ism itself. Creat- 
ing dissention, division, and hate but play 
into the enemy’s hand. When suspicion and 
distrust become rampant in the land we lose 
our greatest advantage, that of mutual re- 
gard, respect and trust, which bring out the 
best in our citizenry, and without which 
neither our way of life nor our country can 
long endure. 

What has become of our faith in our God, 
in our way of life? Have we become so 
“namby pamby” that we tremble in fear 
lest we give up our belief to some ism? Can 
one put so many to flight? 


IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE 


Are we losing our faith to growing igno- 
rance of the Bible? Its reading is entirely 
ignored by many. Its teachings are rarely 
the topic of conversation outside the class- 
room. 

Did you see the TV program recently—one 
of the chance-to-get-rich-quick type—when 
the master of ceremonies asked a grown 
couple to “name in 10 seconds as many books 
of the Bible as you can at $40 for each book 
named”? I expected to see them walk out 
with a pocket full of money. They had an- 
swered other questions that seemed difficult 
to me. Apparently they went away sorrow- 
ing, for they named not one. I repeated the 
incident to a well educated, retired business- 
man, and to my surprise more than to his 
chagrin, he said: “I could have done no bet- 
ter. I must have been fishing when Bible 
study was being passed around.” 

Essential to keeping our country’s founda- 
tion secure is a widespread knowledge of the 
truths revealed in the Bible. How much the 
lowering of moral standards results from its 
ignorance I would not hazard a guess. Jere- 
miah warned in his day of the results of 
such ignorance, in these words: 

“An appalling and horrible thing has hap- 
pened. The prophets prophesy falsely, and 
the priests rule at their direction; and my 
people love to have it so.” 


NEW RESPONSIBILITY ON THIS INSTITUTION 


A new responsibility now rests on this and 
similar schools where freedom still exists to 
teach the Bible. For over 150 years Bible 
reading was permitted in tax-supported 
schools. Millions of people acquired some 
knowledge of it only in that manner. Now 
that is gone. One objector was able to stop 
it. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that the clause in the Constitution 
which reads: “Congress shall make no law 


respecting an establishment of religion” for- ~ 


bits the teaching or study of the Bible in 
tax-supported institutions. I am not quar- 
reling with the Court’s decision. I do not 
see how it could have decided otherwise. It 
was construing the meaning of language 
found in the Constitution, not writing it. 
The dangers of mixing church and State were 
too fresh in the minds to the authors of the 
Constitution; they left little doubt as to their 
intent. Be that as it may, the law of the 
land today prevents the use of tax-raised 
funds for Bible teaching. Therefore, upon 
this and similar institutions rests a large 
responsibility for its teaching. 
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You, because of your association with 
OCU, will þe to carry a message, 
freed of much of the confused thinking 
about life in our day. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Today you join some 350,000 others who 
graduate from colleges and universities in 
the United States—over 10 times as many 
just 50 years ago, although the population 
has only doubled in that period. You have 
become a marked group. Your reception will 
not be the same in your community. People 
will rely on your judgment, your leadership, 
and influence. You have become important 
to them. They will expect you to use your 
training for the benefit of others, 

THE ATOMIC AGE 


To your generation is given the opportu- 
nity to put to work the pentup power of the 
atom; to say whether this terrifying force 
was discovered before man was ready, morally, 
to direct it. While atomic bombs are mak- 
ing the headlines, radioactive isotopes are at 
work in hospitals treating diseases that do 
not yield to other methods. Atomic powered 
plants are under construction for the produc- 
tion of electricity. Atomic powered engines 
are on order to pull our trains. From its 
pentup energy, skillfully directed, seawater 
may be made to give up its salinity, and be 
applied to parched lands for the production 
of abundant food for hungry peoples around 
the world. 


PROGRESS—ADVANCEMENT 


Ours has been an era of unprecedented 
progress in many fields. Yours must be one 
of determined advancement toward the era 
of brotherhood. ‘There is no other course 
open. The peoples of the world must learn 
to live together or be blown apart. You, 
with all the gadgets that have been devel- 
oped and the proper direction of unlimited 
power, can bring relief from hunger, thirst, 
disease, ignorance, and hear the Master say, 
here and now: “Inasmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the least of these, you “have 
done it unto Me.” 

On the threshold of your promised land, I 
think of no better counsel than this: 

Hear, O Seniors, the Lord our God, is one, 
You shall love Him with all your heart, soul, 
and might. 

When you enter your new land with great 
and goodly cities, which you did not build; 
storehouses full of all good things, which you 
did not fill; security of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, for which others gave 
their last full measure of devotion—and we 
owe them a debt we can never pay—when 
your wants are satisfied, then take heed—that 
is, give some real concern—lest you forget 
the Lord. 

Remember this is His world. Follow not 
other gods and you need never be afraid. 

I salute you. Commence. 


Recommending Construction of Federal 
Penitentiary in Southern Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Bureau 
of the Budget, through a request by the 
United States Bureau of Prisons and 
Attorney General Brownell, has just 
recommended the erection of a new max- 
imum security Federal penitentiary to 
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be built somewhere near the center of 

population of the United States. 

I have the honor of representing the 
good people of southern Illinois in the 
15 southernmost counties comprising the 
25th Congressional District. My district 
is very near the center of population of 
this country, and I am very hopeful that, 
should Congress appropriate funds for 
the erection of this penitentiary, it can 
be located somewhere in my district. 
We meet all the requirements such as 
adequate transportation facilities, power, 
water supply, and are classed by the 
United States Labor Department as be- 
ing IV-B which means a very substan- 
tial labor surplus. We have 30,000 able- 
bodied unemployed persons in my dis- 
trict, and the erection of this penitentiary 
would be a great boom to the sagging 
economy of southern Illinois. I hope 
the Members of this Congress can see fit 
to support me and the people of south- 
ern Illinois in our bid for the location 
of this proposed Federal penitentiary. I 
am happy to include in the RECORD 2 
resolutions; 1 adopted by the Mayors 
Association of southern Illinois at their 
regular monthly mayors meeting held in 
Herrin, Ill., and the second petition 
signed by over 4,000 residents of Frank- 
lin County, Ill., proposing that this pris- 
on be built in or near West Frankfort, 
til. The petitions show conclusively 
that all of the people of southern Illinois 
are wholeheartedly in favor of having 
this penitentiary built in their respec- 
tive community and is also an indica- 
tion of our dire need for some type of 
Federal project to help alleviate our crit- 
ical unemployment situation. 

The petitions follow: 

RESOLUTION OF Mayor’s ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, INC., HERRIN, ILL., May 
19, 1955 
Whereas the Mayor’s Association of South- 

ern Illinois, Inc., did meet in regular session 

this date in the city hall at Herrin, Ill.; and 

Whereas the mayor's association is repre- 
sentative of all the municipalities of south- 
ern Illinois south of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad which at this date has some 53 
dues-paying cities and villages in this area 
participating in the affairs of this organiza- 
tion through their respective mayors; and 

Whereas the mayor's association is most 
interested in the betterment of the economic 
conditions in this area and the advancement 
of this area in any and all phases; and 

Whereas it is a matter of public record 
that the Federal Bureau of Prisons has been 
charged by the Congress of the United States 
to construct a Federal penitentiary in the 
center of the United States, and that such 
location has tentatively been listed as to be 
in the State of Illinois; and 

Whereas according to the 1950 Federal 
census, the population center of the United 
States is located close to Olney, Ill., in Rich- 
land County; and 

Whereas in the area represented, by the 
Mayor’s Association of Southern Illinois is 
to pe found this population center, along 
with an untold amount of unemployed 
skilled and unskilled labor, the best in rail- 
roads, highways both United States and 
State, interstate waterways, secluded acreage 
including a tremendous acreage already 
owned by the United States Government, all 
most suitable for the security necessary for 
such a penitentiary along with an abundance 
of transportation and -personnel required 
for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of such an institution: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Mayor’s Association of 
Southern Illinois endorse and recommend 
that. the Federal penitentiary, authorized by 
the Congress of the United States to be 
created by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
in the approximate center of the United 
States, to be constructed in a location of 
southern Illinois south of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad for the reason set forth in 
this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately sent to the United States 
Senators from Illinois, Members of Congress 
from this area of southern Illinois, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, the Governor of the 
State of Illinois, area and local chambers 
of commerce, and all mayors of this area 
so that their support of this project may 
be enlisted so that southern Illinois may 
be granted this proposed Federal peniten- 


tiary. 
Approved: 
Dave H. MILLER, 
Mayor of Herrin, Ill.; President of 
Mayors’ Association. 
Attest: 


K. Nem THURMOND, 
Mayor of Johnston City, Ill.; Sec- 
retary of Mayors’ Association. 


APRIL 27, 1955. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
Congressman KENNETH J. GRAY, 
Attorney General HERBERT BROWNELL: 

The undersigned residents of the county 
of Franklin, in the State of Illinois, do here- 
by petition you to locate in West Frankfort, 
Ill., the Federal prison to be established in 
the immediate future near the center of 
population of the United States. 

West Frankfort is 28 miles from Southern 
Tllinois University, Carbondale, Ill.; 20 miles 
from Crab Orchard Lake, maintained by 
the Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Division, as a recreation center; and 
12 miles from the veterans’ hospital, Mar- 
ion, Ill. 

West Frankfort {fs 50 miles southwest of 
Olney, Ill., the center of population of the 
United States. It is located on Illinois 
State highways running north and south 
and east and west, Ozark Airlines, C. & E. I., 
Illinois Central, and C., B. & Q. Railroads. 
It is accessible from every direction in all 
seasons. 

West Frankfort has adequate elementary 
and high schools and a city-park system, 
The streets are paved with brick, concrete, 
or otherwise hard surfaced. It has adequate 
electric, natural gas, telephone, water, sewer, 
and sewage-disposal facilities. 

Industrially West Frankfort has been a 
coal-mining town. Most of these mines have 
been worked out, causing many of its resi- 
dents to be unemployed. There is an excess- 
labor supply in this territory. The critical 
unemployment Classification is IV. 

By establishing this new Federal prison 
in West Frankfort, you will relieve a critical 
economic situation and at the same time 
locate the prison in central United States 
at a point accessible from all directions and 
in all seasons. 


Approve John Day Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
editorial from the Gresham Outlook of 
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May 26, 1955, which is published in 
Gresham, Oreg. This editorial com- 
ments on the Gresham Chamber of Com- 
merce’s unanimous endorsement of H. R. 
5789, legislation which I introduced for 
the immediate construction of the John 
Day Dam on the Columbia River. This 
editorial points up the extreme need for 
the early passage of this legislation and 
so that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of this vital information I in- 
clude it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
APPROVE JOHN Day PLAN 4 


The Gresham Chamber of Commerce last 
Monday joined a long and growing list of 
civic and business organizations and indi- 
viduals in approving the proposal now be- 
fore Congress for construction of John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River as a “partner- 
ship” project. The chamber unanimously 
approved a letter of resolution urging imme- 
diate passage of the bill providing for com- 
mencement of the John Day Dam introduced 
recently by Representative Sam Coon, 

The bill provides for the Government tə 
pay only $37 million of the $310 millon cost of 
the project. This amount would liquidate 
cost of the so-called nonreimbursable 
navigation and flood-control features of the 
dam. The balance of $273 million of the cost 
would be paid by a combination of both pri- 
vate and public utility organizations. The 
groups which participate in that payment 
would share in ratio to their participation in 
the distribution of the 1,500,000 kilowatts of 
power to be produced by the dam over a pe- 
riod of 50 years. The dam would be the prop- 
erty of the United States Government right 
from the start and would be operated by the 
Government. 

The unanimous approval of the resolution 
by chamber members was a direct result of 
the recognition by them of the urgency of 
need for additional power facilities in the 
Northwest, and of the fact that waiting for 
approval by Congress of a John Day Dam to 
be built solely as a Government project of- 
fered no guaranty of when it might put 
power on the lines, if ever. ; 

That fact is one of the most vitally impor- 
tant factors for all citizens to consider in 
weighing the merits of the various types of 
financing for more great power dams in the 
Northwest. Each day it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that time is the essence of 
the problem so far as the welfare of the re- 
gion is concerned. It far outweighs all other 
economic considerations in both the imme- 
diate and long-term pictures. Aside from 
the philosophical question of private versus 
public power, the element of time is over- 
powering as a factor in consideration of the 
construction of power dams. The need is so 
great that the economic welfare of Oregon 
and the entire Northwest will brook no de- 
lays. 


Address by Congressman Edwin E. Willis, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, Before Noon 
Luncheon Meeting of the Sugar Club of 
New York, June 9, 1955, at Downtown 
Athletic Club, New York, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 


pleasure to incorporate in the RECORD & 
speech delivered by my colleague, thé - 


1955 


Honorable Epwin E. WILLIS, of the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana, be- 
fore the Sugar Club of New York on 
Thursday, June 9, 1955. 

The Committee on Agriculture will 
soon begin consideration of amendments 
to the Sugar Act. I recommend this 
Speech to all the Members of this and the 
other body as it sets forth very clearly 
the problems confronting the sugar in- 
dustry and shows persuasively the neces- 
Sity for the quick passage of the legisla- 
tion now pending. 

The speech follows: 

While that substance which we know as 
“sugar” has lost none of its characteristic 
Sweetness to the taste, it has, within recent 
Months, become a subject of great bitterness, 
Politically and economically, in certain Amer- 
ican and Cuban circles. 

So bitter, in fact, have become the argu- 
Ments in some quarters, that all objectivity 
is being submerged in the welter of claims 
and counterclaims, maneuvers, and counter- 
Maneuvers. There is little sweetness and 
light, only acrimonious name calling. 

I state these things as unfortunate facts, 
Not as a prelude to launching my own dia- 
tribe on the subject. I should prefer to con- 
Sider and discuss with you, dispassionately, 
if I may, certain basics which can help lead 
Us to formation of accurate conclusions. 

It is correct to say, I believe, that we all 
take a great deal of satisfaction from the fact 
that development of our foreign trade has 
been, and continues to be, one of the basic 
Purposes of our American sugar legislation. 
I feel equally assured, there are none among 
Us who would deliberately act in such fashion 
as to diminish those benefits we and our 
foreign neighbors enjoy under this law. 

Such a high regard for the basic principles 
Of our sugar legislation was uppermost in my 
Mind on last March 31, when it was my priv- 
ilege to introduce a bill in the 84th Congress 
to amend and extend the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Twenty-eight such bills now are awaiting 
hearings a little later this month in the 
House Agricultural Committee. Identical 
legislation, introduced by Senators ELLENDER 
and BENNETT with 47 cosponsors, is pending 
in the Senate. 

I want you to know that my colleagues and 
I devotea painstaking conscience and care in 
designing this proposed legislation in order 

Provide not only a small measure of re- 
lief to our own harassed domestic sugar in- 
dustry, but also to assure expanding trade 
Telations with our Caribbean neighbors. 

Our Congress has given no man cause to 
doubt its intent to continue the policy of 
encouraging foreign trade—that policy 
Under which Cuba has since 1902 been the 
ia of countless trade and tariff privi- 

es, 

A look back into the history of American 
Sugar legislation shows that in 1934 the first 
really workable Sugar Quota Act became law. 
Lij was a measure which, aside from pro- 

ding other benefits, effected the rescue of 
n e Cuban sugar industry from certain eco- 

Omic ruin and guaranteed Cuba a huge, 
growing, and exceedingly profitable market 
is its sugar in the United States. In this 
Saai and in its successor of 1937, the Ameri- 
x n market was divided percentagewise. A 
ertain percentage of total demand was ap- 
as tioned to each of the domestic producing 
tier and a percentage was designated for 
oe eign suppliers. Therefore, as American 
Pie consumption grew along with popula- 
x ete producing areas, domestic and for- 
Increases = proportionately in the annual 


In 1948, however, Congress changed the 
: rieta Cuba faced definite difculties in 
ieee back to normal levels her wartime 
Sets uction. The temporary plan adopted 

ded vast concessions to Cuba. Fixed 
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marketing quotas were established for do- 
mestic producing areas—not a percentage of 
the whole, but flat tonnage maximums which 
were not to be exceeded in any one year. 

That was but one part of the temporary 
concessions extended to Cuba at that time. 
In addition, Cuba was given the privilege 
of supplying 95 percent of that amount by 
which the Philippine sugar industry could 
not fill its quota while rebuilding from the 
ravages of World War II. 

Cuba was also permitted to share with do- 
mestic areas the deficits that might occur in 
any domestic area where, because of the shift 
to other production during postwar Govern. 
ment farm programs, any area could not fill 
its quota completely. 

The establishment of fixed quotas for do- 
mestic producers as a temporary expedient 
in 1948 has had the effect of giving Cuba 
virtually a monopoly on all American mar- 
ket growth since that time. Each year, as 
population has risen in this country, and 
along with it the demand for sugar, Cuba 
has received 96 percent of the total increase. 
Only the remaining 4 percent goes to other 
foreign suppliers, none to domestic pro- 
ducers. 


In total, the temporary concessions of 1948 | 


have enabled Cuba to market more than 5% 
million tons of extra sugar in this country. 

Now, to appraise accurately Cuba’s market 
for her sugar in the United States since 1948, 
it is necessary to keep separated in one’s 
calculations Cuba’s windfall tonnages and 
her basic quota tonnages. Everyone real- 
ized, and fully expected in 1948, that the 
deficits of the Philippine and domestic areas 
gradually would be eliminated as those areas 
returned to full production.. This, in fact, 
was the gentle elevator on which Cuban 
return to normal production levels follow- 
ing the war was to be cushioned. The idea 
was to prevent any sudden, disastrous cut 
in Cuba’s marketings. 

There are those persons, however, who in- 
sist upon confusing the facts by claiming 
that Cuba’s market in the United States is 
now smaller than it was å few years ago. 
They are speaking of her temporary windfall 
marketings, not her basic quota. 

As a matter of fact, Cuba’s basic quota is 
now between 700,000 and 800,000 tons a year 
larger than it was in 1948. Her basic quota in 
1948 amounted to 26.7 percent of the total 
quotas of all participants in our market. 
Today Cuba’s percentage of the total has 
risen to 33. 

This year the Cuban sugar industry will 
sell at least 2,668,000 tons of sugar in the 
United States and at a price in excess of 5 
cents a pound. Compare this, if you will, 
with 1933, when, before the first Sugar Act 
was passed, Cuba sold about a million and a 
half tons of sugar in this country at an aver- 
age price of less than a cent a pound. 

Let me interject here that under Sugar Act 
legislation since 1934 Cuba has also received 
preferential duty treatment. The tariff on 
Cuban sugar has been reduced from $2 per 
hundred pounds to 50 cents a hundred. The 
full-duty countries, meantime, have paid 
tariffs ranging from $2.50 per hundred 
pounds down to 621% cents. These special 
tariff concessions alone have meant some $2 
billion extra income to the Cuban indus- 
try—$2 billion which otherwise would have 
accrued to the Treasury of the United States. 

So much for the United States’ record of 
special concessions to Cuba during the past 
half century since our fighting men were in- 
strumental in establishment of Cuba free- 
dom and independence. Let’s take a look at 
the other side of the coin—the situation of 
our domestic American sugar industry today. 

One of the stated purposes of the Sugar 
Act is the maintenance of a healthy domestic 
sugar industry. As it is operating now the 
act simply is not meeting that criterion. 
Our domestic industry is facing critical 
problems which demand immediate solution. 
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Our domestic industry is in something of 
a vise, Tremendous technological advances, 
more efficient farming methods, and the ap- 
plication of research findings have resulted 
in the domestic industry's ability to pro- 
duce more sugar per acre than ever before. 
The average mainland sugarcane tonnage 
per acre has increased more than 20 percent 
since 1948 and sugar-beet tonnage has risen 
by more than 20 percent in the same period 
of time. And the sugar-beet people are on 
the threshold of developing new types of 
hybrid plants which may bring additional 
major tonnage increases almost overnight. 

This constant devotion to self-improve- 
ment—the kind of thing which has built 
this Nation—is gradually crushing our do- 
mestic sugar industry against the rigid mare 
keting ceilings which have remained vir- 
tually unchanged for more than 7 years. 

Last year sugar-beet acreage was 10 per- 
cent less than the year before the first Sugar 
Act became effective, yet beet-sugar produc- 
tion was 14 percent greater—almost 2 mil- 
lion tons, against the fixed quota for all beet- 
sugar areas of 1,800,000 tons. This meant 
that sugar-beet acreage had to be cut back 
this year, and so our acreage of beets is 10 
percent lower in 1955 than it was in 1954. 
Some farmers took acreage cuts amounting 
to 15 percent in 1 year. 

The situation is fully as acute in the 
mainland cane areas. In spite of acreage 
cuts of 10 percent in 1954 and another 8 per- 
cent in 1955, mainland cane-sugar produc- 
tion last year soared 115,000 tons above the 
500,000-ton quota ceiling which was set by 
the 1948 law. This production in 1954 was 
on fewer acres than produced 477,000 tons of 
Sugar back in 1948. 

Unless the law is changed this year, the 
cane areas face a further 30 percent acreage 
cut to bring stocks in line with normal 
carryover. This, of course, exceeds the lim- 
its of practicability. 

With tight acreage controls on wheat, 
corn, and other surplus export crops, what 
crop can these sugar farmers possibly turn 
to? Is it our desire or intention to take out 
of production our own American farmlands 
in order to maintain at any cost the agri- 
cultural priority of our foreign neighbors? 
Do we intend to force our farmers off their 
land for want of a saleable crop which they 
may be permitted to grow? 

I think the answers are clear enough. We 
obviously cannot afford to follow any such 
foolhardy course. 

The answer to the apparent dilemma lies 
in the proposed legislation now pending in 
our Congress, legislation which not only 
would commence to bring relief to our do- 
mestic industry, but which would also in- 
sure a continuing increase in our sugar im- 
ports from Cuba and other foreign suppliers. 

The bills awaiting action in both the 
House and the Senate have two main provi- 
sions: First, there would be restored to the 
American industry its historic right to grow 
with the country. Secondly, moderate in- 
creases in basic quotas out of current growth 
would be provided domestic producers. 

In the first instance, the bills provide that 
future American market increases would be 
divided by much the same percentages as 
those which applied before fixed quotas were 
established as a temporary expedient in 1948. 
Fifty-five percent of annual increases in con- 
sumption requirements would be prorated 
among all domestic producers (in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands). Forty-five percent would be ear- 
marked for foreign suppliers. Under the 
present quota system, as I have mentioned, 
Cuba has a practical monopoly on the an- 
nual market increases, enjoying 96 percent 
of the total. Only the remaining 4 percent 
is reserved to other foreign producers. Not 
one ounce goes to domestic suppliers. 

I cannot stress too strongly that all ad- 
justments in quotas will be made without 
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disturbing our present trade relationships 
with any foreign country, that all adjust- 
ments in quotas will be made out of the ex- 
pected increases in our Nation’s sugar needs, 
and that neither Cuba nor any other foreign 
country will suffer any reduction in the ton- 
nage now allotted to it. On the contrary, 
that tonnage will continue to increase as 
our market continues to grow. 

And speaking of market growth, I was 
quite interested a few days ago when the 
Department of Commerce announced our 
Nation’s population had reached the 165- 
million mark. It seemed to me no time at 
all since the day the Department had an- 
nounced our reaching 160 million. Such a 
striking growth in population can only 
mean that our national demand for sugar— 
and many other commodities—is rising every 
day. We have more mouths to feed, more 
persons to clothe, more of the necessities and 
luxuries of life to provide each and every 
day that passes. 

But returning to the matter of our propo- 
sal to amend the Sugar Act, here, in precise 
terms, is what our bill provides: 

First, it provides these moderate increases 
in the basic marketing quotas of some of the 
domestic areas: 

An 80,000-ton increase in the quota for our 
southern cane producers, to a total of 580,000 
tons. 

An 85,000-ton increase in the beet-sugar 
quota to 1,885,000 tons. 

A 20,000-ton increase for Puerto Rico, to 
& total of 1,100,000 tons. 

And 3,000 tons more for the Virgin Islands, 
to a total of 15,000 tons. 

The sum of all these basic quota increases, 
to be effective this year, is a mere 188,000 
tons—scarcely more than 2 percent of our 
anticipated consumption. 

Of equal importance is the fact that the 
bill provides for these increases to come out 
of this year’s anticipated rise in total United 
States sugar requirements, which means 
that there will not be any cut in any foreign 
country’s announced quota for 1955. The 
Secretary of Agriculture's initial 8,200,000- 
ton estimate of United States sugar con- 
sumption for 1955 is the base for computing 
all increases provided for in this bill. It was 
from this base that Cuba's 1955 quota was 
set at 2,668,000 tons. 

Actually, final distribution of sugar to the 
United States market this year is expected 
to reach 8,400,000 tons—200,000 tons above 
the Secretary’s initial estimate. It is from 
this more than ample amount that the 
188,000-ton increase in basic domestic quotas 
will be filled. It, therefore, simply is not 
honest for those who oppose this bill to claim 
this measure would reduce Cuba’s quota. 

As to the growth formula, the base to be 
used would include the 188,000-ton increase 
I have just described. All consumption above 
8,388,000 tons would then be divided on the 
55-45 basis between domestic and foreign 
suppliers, respectively. 

A point to be emphasized and reemphasized 
is that the proposed quota amendments 
would assure Cuba's participation in contin- 
uing United States market growth and, there- 
fore, would increase her ability to buy Amer- 
ican products. 

There has been a great deal too much 
facility in, some quarters to attribute, with- 
out due qualification, any fluctuation in 
Cuban import of American commodities di- 
rectly to sugar transactions. Cuba’s pur- 
chasing power does, of course, depend largely 
upon her principal export commodity, sugar. 
Proposed quota changes will not in any sense 
impair this purchasing power. On the con< 
trary, it should prove to be enhanced. 

But along with her purchasing power, 
Cuba's imports of basic commodities depend 
upon the level of her ability to produce some 
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of her own needs internally. Rice is an ex- 
ample to illustrate the point I wish to make, 
There have been efforts of late to frighten 
our Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia ricegrowers with the bugaboo of a de- 
clining Cuban market for United States rice, 
and the allegation has been made that 
amendment of the Sugar Act will have a 
strongly adverse effect upon future Cuban 
import of American rice; 

The fact of the matter is that the Cuban 
market for rice will decline no matter what 
happens to the Sugar Act, because for several 
years Cuba has been increasing tremendously 
her own production of rice. Cuban rice pro- 
duction has increased from 87 million pounds 
in 1949 to 250 million pounds in 1954. That’s 
an increase of nearly 300 percent. Naturally, 
her imports of rice decline as she produces 
more of her own requirements. 

American farmers may also expect a de- 
cline in Cuban purchases of certain other 
agricultural products, but, again, not because 
of the Sugar Act or amendments thereto but 
because Cuba at last is beginning to diversify 
her agriculture, a practice many times rec- 
ommended by study missions as being vital to 
the stabilization of the Cuban economy. A 
report of last December 3 from our Embassy 
in Habana to our State Department said 
that “it can be expected that (Cuba’s) do- 
mestic production will eventually supplement 
some of the food imports now coming from 
the United States,” and the report added: 

“Corn has shown one of the greatest in- 
creases in production. Hybrid seed corn and 
government programs, assuring the grower 
a reasonable return, have been responsible.” 
Further on, this same report says that “it 
is expected that once corn surpluses are es- 
tablished in Cuba, increased swine produc- 
tion will follow as a consequence.” 

Yet there are those who have been telling 
our Iowa hog producers and other farmers 
that Cuban sugar sales in the United States 
are the only factor influencing Cuban pur- 
chases of American pork. 

The same type of approach has been used 
on some of our wheat farmers, because Cuba 
now buys less wheat flour from us that she 
did a few years ago. The drop in purchases 
has nothing to do with sugar sales or the 
Sugar Act, however. The real reason is that 
Cuba in 1951 completed a huge flour mill of 
her own, so she naturally has less need to 
import flour. 

And although Cuba is now importing 
United States wheat—which she did not do 
prior to 1952—the combined value of United 
States wheat and flour now imported by Cuba 
is less by about $3 million than in the late 
1940's. Principal reason for this is that Cuba 
now obtains from Canada a greater portion 
of her wheat flour supplies than previously. 

It is to be expected, of course, that the 
pattern of our exports to Cuba will continue 
to change with her diversification of her agri- 
cultural and changing economy. But be- 
cause Cuban sugar sales to the United States 
will, under terms of our bill. continue to 
grow, we may also expect Cuba’s ability to 
import needed United States goods to im- 
prove. 

The trouble with thé Cuban sugar indus- 
try is largely of that industry’s own making. 
It is a 2-million-ton surplus of sugar Cuba 
produced in 1952 when she deliberately 
stepped up production to an unprecedented 
8 million tons—about 114 million tons more 
than in 1947 when the present Sugar Act was 
passed—and at a time when it was obvious 
there could be no market for such increased 
output. This excess has also been a major 
factor in depressing the sugar price on the 
so-called world sugar market. 

Cuba's preferential position in the Ameri- 
can market also enable her to be aggres- 
sively competitive in the world market, a fact 
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which often results in hardship for other 
Latin American sugar producers who lack 
a major share of the United States quotas. 

This situation, coupled with unwarranted 
attacks of certain Cuban sugar interests 
against amendment of the Sugar Act, can 
very possibly produce a reaction that will in 
the long run be very detrimental to Cuban 
interests. Cuba’s whole-hog attitude in op- 
posing the restoration of the historic right 
of American farmers to growth along with 
sugar demand in this country, is difficult for 
any fair-minded person to understand. 
Without exception, several others among our 
neighboring foreign nations—sugar producers 
who are our good friends, too—have recog- 
nized the right of the American sugar in- 
dustry to a share in its own Nation’s growth. 
These other neighbors are in excellent posi- 
tion to argue that they should receive more 
than just the token quotas now assigned 
to them, and they are looking longingly at 
Cuba’s highly remunerative position. They, 
too, are all good customers for our goods. 

As times goes on, the pleas of our foreign 
neighbors and friends for a share of the 
market, now almost wholly monopolized by 
Cuba, will grow louder. The selfish attitude 
of certain segments of the Cuban sugar inter- 
ests who are opposing, tooth and nail, any 
relief to our domestic industry this year is 
breeding resentment among many Ameri- 
cans, 

Those selfish Cuban interests cannot ex- 
pect us to place our billion-dollar domestic 
industry on the sacrificial altar. It is much 
more to their advantage to take a reasonable 
attitude so that the traditional good will and 
friendship between our two nations shall 
guide our trade relationships in the future 
as in the past, : 

I repeat, my congressional colleagues and 
I are fully aware of the need for foreign 
trade, for imports from other countries and 
foreign markets for our own products. We 
are deeply cognizant of the fact that trade 
builds good friends and stronger neighbors 
than any other instrument of international 
relations. 


We are equally aware of the importance of 
vigorous domestic industry and of our basic 
obligation to give due consideration to the 
interests and aspirations of our own people. 

With these things in mind, we were quite 
interested yesterday morning when the De- 
partments of State and Agriculture pre- 
sented their sugar plan. Their plan recog- 
nizes three basic principles set forth in our 
pending bills: 

First, that the Sugar Act should be 
amended in 1955 and extended to the end 
of 1962. 

Second, that the historic right of the do- 
mestic sugar industry to share in the future 
growth of the United States sugar market 
should be restored. 


And, third, that the domestic industry 
needs an increase in authorized marketings 
this year above present fixed quotas. 

We do not intend to discontinue our efforts 
to achieve the goals set forth in our bills. 
And I do not think it is necessary to belabor 
the point here that in the final analysis, it 
will be the Congress which will decide upon 
the specific details of any legislation to be 
enacted into law, 

In our total efforts, we do not seek to take 
away the market now enjoyed by our foreign 
neighbors. I sincerely believe that our good 
Cuban neighbors should study very carefully 
our bill and unemotionally weigh the trade 
advantages it offers them, as well as our ow? 
citizens. If they do this, I am sure they will 
recognize and appreciate the thoughtful con- 
sideration which has been given to their 
problems and the good faith which has mo- 
tivated our actions. 


1955 
i Radioactive Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following remarks by 
Dr. Willard F. Libby, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion, at the alumni reunion, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Friday, June 3, 
1955: 

RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 

Radioactive fallout is the radioactivity 
Which falls out of the atmosphere after the 
explosion of a nuclear weapon. The nuclear 
Teactions furnishing the energy in atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons produce radio- 
activities as end products. In the ordinary 
atomic bomb, for each 20,000 tons of TNT 
equivalent, about 2 pounds of radioactive 
Materials are produced. In these 2 pounds 
are some 90 different radioactive species, 
Varying in natural lifetime from fractions 
Of a second to many years. The mixture 
as a whole decreases in radioactivity in such 
& way that for every sevenfold increase in 
age, the radioactivity is decreased tenfold. 

us the radioactivity by 7 hours after the 
explosion has decreased to 1/10 the radio- 
activity at 1 hour; at 49 hours (roughly 2 
days) to 1/100; at 2 weeks to 1/1000; and at 
3 months to 1/10000. 

The conditions of fallout, of course, are 
largely determined by the amount and type 
Of material vaporized into the fireball of the 
bomb itself. A bomb fired in the air con- 
tributes such a small amount of matter to 
the clout that the particles are of necessity 
Very tiny and very slow in settling. The re- 
Sult is that most of the radioactivities are 
expended in the air and the area of dis- 
Semination is very large indeed, usually ex- 
tending to the ends of the earth in minute 

Ough detectable amounts. 

A bomb fired on the surface of the earth, 
however, may have a major portion of its 
Tadioactivity reprecipitated within short 

istances. In fact, bombs fired beneath the 
Surface of the earth may place essentially no 
radioactivity in the atmosphere. So, the 
Question of the area of contamination to be 
expected from atomic and thermonuclear 
Weapons cannot be answered categorically 
Without specifying the degree of contact of 
the fireball with the surface of the earth, and 
Probably also the chemical characteristics of 

Surface. Certainly it seems clear that 
ing over water should create very differ- 
ent precipitation conditions from firing over 
= It also seems likely that firing over 
aous kinds of soil must affect, to a great 
ue ee, the rate and extent of contamina- 
ion by fallout. 
Pg general, the principles are simple, al- 
i Ough difficult of exact application. The 
adioactive cloud, formed by the cooling of 
hae fireball, has in it the radioactivities 
Ma acteristic of the nuclear explosion. 
win of these are nonvolatile materials and 

1 settle upon and condense upon the 
this Solid surface which they contact. In 
the way, they are precipitated in and upon 
tio Solid particles formed by the condensa- 

n of the bomb materials and any other 
roe rials drawn into the fireball. It also is 
aioe that material drawn up into the stem 
Peace ence, through the cloud can be con- 
Sey nated superficially and can in itself 
nig © as an important precipitation mecha- 
these for the radioactivity. Thus, we see 

t it is difficult, indeed, to predict in ad- 
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vance exactly what fraction of the radioac- 
tivity the bomb produces will fall near the 
test site as compared to the fraction falling 
at great distances. One can say that the 
fraction precipitated near the test site 
usually is large for surface shots and rela- 
tively small for aerial shots, defining aerial 
shots as those in which the fireball does not 
touch the ground and surface shots as those 
in which the fireball does come in appreci- 
able contact with the surface of the earth. 

The extent to which the radioactive fall- 
out is spread, is determined, of course, by 
the winds, the particle size in the cloud, and 
to a certain degree by the atmospheric and 
meterological conditions, such as rainfall 
All of these factors are complicated and re- 
quire close and careful monitoring, in order 
to predict with any real accuracy, the prob- 
able contamination of a given area. Thus, 
when we say that the March 1, 1954, shot in 
the South Pacific, contaminated 7,000 square 
miles to a dangerous level, it should be borne 
in mind that these were under the particu- 
lar weather conditions operating at the time, 
and that on another occasion, the area might 
be larger or smaller by a considerable factor. 
The point made in the AEC statement of 
February 15 was that the area is large and 
constitutes a real problem for civilian de- 
fense. 

Let us consider for a moment, the funda- 
mentals of the effects of radioactive fallout 
on living systems. How does radiation affect 
the organism? It disintegrates molecules in 
the system. This disintegration in itself 
constitutes a change, but possibly just as 


important is that the disintegration products 


may themselves have effects. This latter 
point is not clear although there is some evi- 
dence to indicate that it may be a very seri- 
ous consideration. If the latter point is 
sound, it may afford us an opportunity to 
counteract the radiation-generated chemi- 
cals with medicines which will thus coun- 
teract the effccts of exposure to radiation. 
Some evidence that this is possible is already 
available. 

It is known that radiation dosages in the 
levels of 400 roentgen units (called r units 
later) are lethal to about half the individ- 
uals exposed, the symptonis following the 
exposure being remarkably predictable and 
reproducible. It is obvious that these radi- 
ation levels cannot be tolerated under 
present conditions, only some major discov- 
eries in therapy could change them appreci- 
ably. Assuming for the moment that levels 
of 400 r are lethal, we can sketch out areas 
which might be contaminated from explo- 
sions of various dimensions. The uniform 
dissemination of 1,000 curies per square mile 
leads to a dosage rate of 449 r per day. At 
the present time, or rather on January 1 of 
this year, the average contamination of the 
United States corresponded to a dosage rate 
of 1100p r per year. The actual contamina- 
tion of the United States was determined by 
direct measurements at a large number of 
stations located over the country. These 
data have been presented in a recent publi- 
cation by Mr. Merril Eisenbud and Dr. John 
Harley of the New York Operations Office. 
This article appeared in the May 13 issue of 
the magazine Science, a few weeks ago. Of 
course, the rate of disintegration of the 
radioactive fallout decreases so rapidly with 
time that the low dosage rate on January 1 
of this year should not be taken to indicate 
that the dosage during the Pacific tests was 
correspondingly low. In fact, as we can best 
estimate the average dosage in the United 
States was about 15 times higher, or about 
151000 r during 1954. If all of the dosage 
from all atomic tests in all time, that is since 
1945, be added together, the total dosage for 
people in the United States averages con- 
siderably less than 1;9 r, or the dose that 
would be attained in 1 day for a distribution 
of 1,000 curies per square mile, and is in 
itself, 14000 of the lethal dose, 
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To understand this situation more com- 
pletely, let us follow a nuclear explosion re- 
leasing 10 megatons of fission energy, or 
1,100 pounds of fission products. For pur- 
poses of illustration and simplification, lẹt 
us make some assumptions about the rate 
at which the material will precipitate. Let 
us assume that it is airborne for 1 day and 
then is disseminated uniformly over an area 
corresponding to 100,000 square miles. Since 
the total fission products from an explosion 
of a bomb giving 10 megatons fission prod- 
ucts, 1 day old, will be 66,500 million curies, 
the initial dosage rate will be 67 r per day. 
In other words, a residence or exposure time 
of a few days in such an area could be 
dangerous. Of course, realizing that the dis- 
integration rate decreases rapidly in time, 
we might well say that a matter of several 
days would be available for evacuation, or 
more importantly for decontamination of the 
inhabited parts of the area. An area of 
100,000 square miles is so large that evacua- 
tion may be a bit impractical. One should 
remember that the contaminating material 
is a light dust which, of course, will settle 
extremely gently on the surface of the earth 
and should be easily dislodged and removed. 
One envisages all sorts of devices and meth- 
ods so that a contamination of 67 r per day 
dosage rate, one ought really to be able to do 
very considerable in decontaminating an 
area. Of course, if this same amount of 
radioactivity had been precipitated over a 
10 times smaller area, there would have been 
no hope of decontamination until the ma- 
terial had cooled about tenfold, but, it is al- 
ways true that in regions of heavy fallout, 
such as these two, decontamination and pro- 
tective measures must follow. In a period of 
waiting for cooling to occur to a level where 
decontamination is possible there is only a 
choice between staying indoors in shelters 
and shielded evacuation in shielded cars or 
by helicopter. Under no conditions in such 
areas should people remain resident without 
shelter or decontamination. 

How should decontamination be conduct- 
ed? In the first place, there should be some 
way of measuring the radiation—such as 
geiger counters, or scintillation counters. 
Some type of instrumentation is necessary. 
Then with just native intuition and good 
sense the clean up should be conducted 
according to the rules of the Federal Civilian 
Defense Agency. One should know that a 
yard of earth or water is fairly good protec- 
tion and that 2 or 3 feet of concrete is ex- 
cellent, and that getting away from a con- 
taminated area is best. For example, a base- 
ment of a house will have low radiation 
levels, since the contamination will lie on 
the roof. The interposition of the distance 
in itself is protection. All of these matters 
are matters of commonsense which are not 
difficult to grasp. It would seem that the 
use of brooms, fire hoses, and similar devices 
and methods as well as the intervention of 
natural forces, such as rain and wind, may 
do a very great deal to decontaminate an 
area. Probably it would be necessary to keep 
an area posted so that the levels of radia- 
tion be known to the inhabitants. It is 
clear that this type of activity of the Fed- 
eral Civilian Defense Agency could be one 
of its most important and deserves the full- 
est cooperation of all of us. Mose tests on 
methods of decontamination need to be 
made. 


Returning to the fission products them- 
selves, one can imagine that certain of the 
materials which last longer deserve special 
attention. Among these is a long-lived 
isotope of strontium, strontium-90. Its 
average lifetime of 30 years means that it 
will be with us for a generation. It also is 
produced in high quality, about 2.5 percent 
of all the fission explosions or fission acts 
yield this particular isotope. It also is 
chemically so similar to the element cal- 
cium, which is so fundamental to the human 
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body that it is incorporated into living 
organisms in the bone structure and thus 
irradiates it and constitutes a potential 
source of bone tumor. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has conducted careful assays of 
the strontium over the earth’s surface and in 
the biosphere—the living matter in the 
world. The article of Mr. Eisenbud’s and 
Dr. Harley’s, referred to earlier, gives quanti- 
tative data for the occurrence of strontium- 
90 in the soil of the United States obtained 
over the last several years, the latest figure 
being 1/1000 curie per square mile in the 
top few inches of soil. This is an interest- 
ing number to consider. Assuming that the 
whole earth is contaminated at this level, 
and remembering the strontium—90 fission 
yield, one can say that the 200 million square 
miles which constitute the surface of the 
earth corresponded to 200,000 curies of stron- 
tium-90, or to about 2 megatons total fis- 
sion, since 1 megaton of fission corresponds 
to 90,000 curies of strontium-90. Actual 
assay of the soils in various places over the 
earth indicates that the value for the United 
States is fairly typical, although possibly a 
little higher than average, and that the world 
does have in its topsoil something like the 
amount of strontium-—90 produced by 1 meg- 
aton of fission products. The level of stron- 
tium-90 in the milk products and other 
products carrying calcium which are derived 
from the soil corresponds well. The level is 
about 2.2 disintegrations of strontium—90 
per minute per gram of calcium in the bio- 
sphere, though it varies somewhat with con- 
ditions and localities. ‘This fairly average 
assay for bone structures and other calcium 
containing systems in living organisms is to 
be compared with the natural radioactivity 
of the carbon of the body which has 15 dis- 
integrations per minute per gram and the 
potassium which has 2,000 disintegrations 
per minute per gram. 

The question of the safe level for stron- 
tium-90 contamination of the biosphere is, 
of course, a very important one. It is esti- 
mated that the first noticeable effects of 
strontium-—90 would be in the formation of 
bone tumor. Estimating from the experi- 
ence obtained with radium—which, by the 
way at the present time is approximately as 
hazardous at the moment as strontium-90, 
that is the radium in ordinary drinking 
water happens to constitute about the same 
level of radiological hazard as does the 
strontium-90 in ordinary foodstuffs—all of 
the evidence indicates that the first effects, 
namely the formation of bone tumor would 
appear at levels about 10,000 times greater 
than the present. In other words, instead 
of having 2 disintegrations per minute per 
gram of calcium in the body, 22,000 disinte- 
grations per minute per gram might well 
be expected to give an observable increase in 
bone tumors. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that since the strontium-—90 segre- 
gates to the bones it constitutes no genetic 
hazard insofar as we know, because the 
genetic hazard arises from direct irradiation 
of the reproductive organs. 

The interesting question arises as to why 
the strontium-90 level is not higher since 
much more has been produced than is found 
scattered around the world. However, on 
further thought it is obvious that the large 
bombs fired at the Pacific testing grounds 
had a large fraction of their radioactivity 
precipitated rather immediately into the 
depths of the ocean and, therefore, removed 
from the biosphere. Possibly an additional 
explanation of the low strontium-90 assay 
in the world is that there is a considerable 
amount of it still residing in the atmosphere. 
It seems likely that both considerable local 
precipitation into the Pacific, and long resi- 
dence in the atmosphere are involved. In 
fact, direct samples of the atmospheric dust 
do show a higher strontium-—90 content than 
of other fission products. And there is no 
doubt a considerable amount of strontium- 
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90 stored in the atmosphere which is slowly 
being precipitated. In the case of stronti- 
um-—90, in contrast to other fission products, 
storage times of many years in the atmos- 
phere will not be effective in reducing its 
activity appreciably, so wé can be quite cer- 
tain that whatever strontium-—90 resides in 
the atmosphere will find its way to the sur- 
face of the earth and probably have a chance 
to enter the biosphere before its radioactive 
disintegration.. However, the amounts in 
the atmosphere probably are small compared 
to the fallout of strontium-90, so we need 
not fear any large additional contamination 
from this source. 

To recapitulate—the explosion of nuclear 
weapons has given a detectable quantity of 
fission products over the whole earth’s sur- 
face and in amounts which are fractions of 
the total amounts actually fired. It seems 
that the local fallout removes a consider- 
able fraction of the fission products pro- 
duced. The largest bombs fired, namely, 
those in the Pacific, have all been surface 
shots so this seems a reasonable conclusion. 
In fact, it probably is a prediction. We 
know, therefore, that no hidden sources of 
fission products will be discovered and we 
believe that the data at present available 
from the measurements made at the moni- 
toring stations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are valid and sound—the whole set 
of assays make a reasonable and integrated 
picture. A good fraction, but a small frac- 
tion, of the fission products produced in 
the surface shots are carried over great dis- 
tances, in fact, over nearly the entire earth’s 
surface. But the most of the radioactivity 
is precipitated locally, from surface bursts. 

If we return now to our 10 megaton figure 
and imagine that the bulk of the radioactiv- 
ity is precipitated locally, say in an area of 
100,000 square miles, producing at the time 
of 1 day, 67 r per day dosage rate, we can 
say that the people who live in this area 
would have a good chance of survival if 
they were educated in the facts of radio- 
activity, and proceeded without panic and 
with good sense, to take care of themselves. 
What should they do? 

First, they must have instruments to 
know what the dosage rates are. They 
should set reasonable tolerance limits such 
as 10 r. This means that during the first 
day they must be extremely careful not to 
run into pockets of radioactivity and they 
must stay indoors most of the time in shel- 
ters. After a week, the permissible expo- 
sure time will be 10 times longer and the 
radiation rate will have been reduced to 
about 6.7 r per day, so that it will be pos- 
sible to spend several hours outside. It is 
also clear, of course, that ingenious devices 
such as streetsweepers, in which the driver 
cits on a bag of sand or a thick metal slab 
to protect him from radiation, could be used 
with great effectiveness. It is also clear that 
crews could operate with street-cleaning and 
fire-fighting machinery, to decontaminate 
cities. In the countryside such devices as 
plowing ficlds might be most effective. The 
natural weathering processes which occur in 
the open probably are extremely effective in 
reducing the contamination: level, in fact, 
just the blowing of the winds and the move- 
ment of dust and soil will help to cover up 
the material. 

Remembering that the natural disintegra- 
tion rate decreases tenfold for every seven- 
fold increase in age, we can say that after a 
week we are down to 6.7 r per day, and 
considerable freedom of motion is allowed. 
Even at the time of first contamination in 
1 day, a matter of a few minutes is allow- 
able. In fact, several people have received 
dosages of 100 r and survived. This is well 
below the lethal dosage rate of 400 r. How- 
ever, dosage rates of 100 r are serious, par- 
ticularly if applied to large populations. 

At the rate of 100 r, about 12 percent of 
the reproductive cells will be expected to 
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have 1 or more new gene mutations. 
new mutations are usually deleterious in 
effect, exposures of people to dosages like 
100 r can lead to undesirable gerietic effects 
in later generations. We can expect, there- 
fore, exposures of large numbers of people 
to dosages like 100 r can lead to deaths and 
mutilations in later generations. However, 
in the case of a nuclear war, the immediate 
deaths and the question of survival may 
somewhat outweigh the genetic effects which 
will be introduced and, in keeping our minds 
on the question of survival, we can see how 
an area of 100,000 square miles contami- 
nated wtih 10 megatons of fission products, 
will still allow people to get along although 
at considerable inconvenience until radio- 
active decay, human efforts at decontamina- 
tion, and natural weathering processes have 
returned the area to a completely safe con- 
dition. : 

At this point, I should like to speak to you 
about the facts of life as far as natural radio- 
activities are concerned. As of January 1 
of this year the total dosage rate averaged 
over the United States due to all nuclear ex- 
plosions as I said earlier, was about 1/1000 r 
per year, though the total received during the 
year was higher at about 15/1000 r. To orient 
ourselves, the workers in the Atomic Energy 
Commission plants are allowed to have @ 
maximum tolerance exposure of 15,000 times 
this. Of course, it is to be remembered that 
such a rate if applied to the entire popula- 
tion of the world might have significant ge- 
netic effects. However, a small fraction of 
the population can accept such irradiations 
with relative safety since the chances of in- 
dividuals having genes mutated in the same 
way, marrying, are so infinitesimally small if 
a small fraction of the population is exposed. 
However, 2s far as immediate or somatic 
damage to the health is concerned, the fall- 
out dosage rate as of January 1 of this year 
in the United States could be increased 
15,000 times without hazard. In fact, it 
seems Clear that it is very, very conservative 
indeed as far as these immediate effects on 
the health are concerned. ‘Tests, therefore, 
do not constitute any real hazard to the im- 
mediate health, 

Let us examine now the radioactivities 
which are always present and compare them 
with the fallout radiations, because these 
general background radiations do affect the 
question of the genetic effects from fallout 
since everyone in the whole world has always 
been exposed to these natural dosages. The 
world in all its parts in the sense is radio- 
active and always has been. The carbon in 
the body, in your bodies, is naturally radio- 
active. It has in it enough radioactive car- 
bon so that 15 atoms disintegrate every min- 
ute for each gram of carbon. In this disin- 
tegration a certain amount of energy is re- 
leased which can be described in r units. 
You receive from the radioactive carbon in 
your body 1.5/1000 r per year. However, car- 
bon in the body is the smallest part of its 
radioactivity. The largest source of radio- 
activity in the human body is potassium. It 
gives 1,800 disintegrations per minute per 
gram to form calcium and 180 disintegra- 
tions per minute per gram to form argon. In 
other words, 1,980 disintegrations per minute 
total. From these the human body receives 
19/1000 r per year, to give a total together 
with the radiocarbon of 20/1000 r per year of 
natural inherent dosage. In fact, the radio- 
activity of the human. body and the nature 
of its radiation is such that people receive 
dosages from one another which are meas- 
urable and considerable in terms of the fall- 
out dosages, It can be calculated that people 
packed in a dense crowd receive about 
2/1000 r per year dosage from the radioactive 
potassium in their neighbors’ bodies, some- 
what more than that which applied in the 
United States on January 1 of this year from 
the total of test fallout. 
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The principal sources of natural dosages, 
however, are not the human body, but the 
Cosmic rays and the radioactivities in the 
earth itself. The cosmic rays at sea level 
give between 33/1000 and 37/1000 r per year, 
depending on latitude, being least intense 
at the equator. At 5,000 feet altitude, the 
dosages climb and range between 40/1000 and 
60/1000, depending. on latitude; at 10,000 
feet, they range between 80/1000 and 120/ 
1000; at 15,000 feet, between 160/1000 and 
240/1000; and at 20,000 feet, between 300/ 
1000 and 450/1000 r per year. It is clear, 
therefore, that people dwelling at high alti- 
tudes, receive dosages from the cosmic rays 
Which are large as compared to the body 
dosages and to the test fallout dosages. In 
Addition, the surface of the earth is radio- 
active because of the potassium, thorium, 
and uranium which are naturally present. 
In ordinary granite rock, there are about 13 
Brams of thorium per ton, about 4 grams of 
Tadium, and about 30 kilograms of potas- 
sium, These give dosages, which together 
With those from the cosmic rays and the 
human body radiation produce total radia- 
tion dosages due to normal background ir- 
Tadiation at sea level over granite rock of 
between 143/1000 and 147/1000 r per year, 
depending upon latitude. These are in- 
Creased at 5,000 feet to 150/1000—170/1000; 
at 10,000 feet, to 190/1000-230/1000; 15,000 
feet, to 270/1000-350/1000; and at 20,000 feet, 
to 414/1000-560/1000 r per year. All of these 
dosages are for people living on the surface 
Of the earth. In other words, the 15,000 
feet figure here pertains to natives living in 
the high reaches of the Andes Mountains. 
The 5,000 feet level would apply to people 
living at that altitude on the surface of 

e earth. 

If one considers the dosage rates for air- 
Plane pilots, the radiation from the surface 
of the earth is absorbed by the air, 50 percent 
absorption occurring in about 370 feet of air 
at sea level. In other words, at something 
like 100 yards, the radiation dosage from the 
Tocks and earth surface is cut to half, and 
80 the dosage for airplane pilots is very 
largely due to the dosage in their bodies 
themselves, about 20/1000 r per year and, to 
he cosmic rays which at 20,000 feet may 
amount to as much as 450/1000 r per year, 
and even at the equator as much as 300/1000 
r per year. Interestingly enough the open 
Ocean is the least radioactive of the various 
Portions of the earth’s surface. The total 
dosage of open oceans is 53/1000 r per year at 
© equator, and may rise to as high as 57/ 
1000 r per year in northern and southern 
latitudes, the large decrease relative to the 
8ranite surface figures being due to the fact 

at uranium and thorium are practically 
absent from sea water, being less than 1/1000 
as abundant as in granite rock. Although 
potassium is present, it also is only 1/100 as 

Undant as in granite rock. Therefore, the 
Seafarer has the lowest natural dosage rate of 
any other profession. 

Sedimentary rocks are less radioactive than 
wranite rocks for the reason that opportuni- 
ray have presented themselves for the re- 

Oval of natural radioactive constituents. 
= course, by the same token certain sedi- 

entaries may be even higher than granites, 
bee on the average, we take that the typical 

dimentary rock has about one-fourth of 

e uranium, thorium, and potassium con- 
nt as granites. In this way, we expect that 
t ita level, the typical dosage rates over 
7 Cal sedimentary rocks will vary between 

1000 and 80/1000 r per year. All of these 
manne are applied to the whole of the hu- 
Wha; Popuiation, and so we can expect that 

"ae aad the genetic effects of radiation be, 
gi y have been in application since the be- 

nning of human time. 
ap a are certain other hazards which 
Foo y to a limited fraction of the population. 
whi example, the luminous dial wristwatch, 
ch on the average contains about 1 micro- 
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curie of radium per watch, will give 40/1000 r 
per year to the central portions of the body, 
if we assume that the average distance from 
the wrist is 1 foot, a very considerable dosage 
comparable to the natural dosages. If we 
take our airplane pilot again and assume he 
has 100 dials, each with 3 microcuries of 
radium per dial, at an average distance of 
1 yard, his dosage from these dials alone is 
1300/1000 r per year, a very, very large in- 
crease over the natural. It, of course, is to 
be borne in mind that the airplane pilot is 
like the Atomic Energy Commission worker, 
he is a very small and selected fraction of 
the population and the principal hazards to 
the human race must be to his immediate 
health. Tolerance for this type of hazard 
being some 15,000/1000 r per year, a conserva- 
tive basis, he really runs very little hazard. 
However, it is obvious that it could be dan- 
gerous for the whole human race to fly air- 
planes under these conditions. Other types 
of abnormal exposures are X-rays, although 
these, of course, are fairly common. The 
lumbar spine, anterior-posterior exposure, 
involves 1500/1000 r for each exposure; the 
lumbar spine, lateral, involves 5700/1000 r; 
pregnancy, anterior-posterior, involves 3600/ 
1000 r; pregnancy, lateral, involves 9000/ 
1000 r. It is well to remember that the roent- 
gen is itself a measure of the energy added 
to the system by the radiation per unit 
weight of tissue and high local doses are not 
necessarily dangerous. In other words, our 
principal worries are about whole body radia- 
tions and not about local radiations. How- 
ever, some of the X-ray exposures cover con- 
siderable portions of the body. 


Uranium miners have higher dosage rates. 
The ore of lowest uranium content which 
the AEC will buy corresponds to 0.1 percent 
contained uranium. A surface rock made of 
this material will give people living on it 
2800/1000 r per year, and a worker in a mine, 
all of the walls and ceilings of which consist 
of ore of this type, will receive 5600/1000 r 
per year. This neglects radon gas which may 
also be present and constitutes a slight ad- 
ditional hazard. Phosphate fertilizer also 
can constitute a radiation hazard on these 
levels. Phosphate fertilizer may vary be- 
tween 0.01 and 0.025 percent uranium. Flat 
ground surface consisting of this rock will 
give radiation of between 280/1000 and 
700/1000 r per year. 

Considering all of these things, it is quite 
clear that the natural radioactivities of the 
body, the effects of the cosmic radiation and 
the natural radiation of the radioactivities 
of the earth’s surface constitute hazards 
which are much greater than the test fall- 
out hazards. It is also clear that if the 
genetic damages from radiation are real at 
these levels, we have always had them in 
much larger measure. This does not, of 
course, mean that they are desirable but it 
does mean that any genetic effects of the 
test fallout must indeed be small fractions 
of the effects which are normally present in 
the human population. It also means that 
in case of a full scale atomic war, where the 
amounts of fallout might well be expected to 
increase by large factors like a thousandfold, 
there will be additional hazards due to the 
fallout, additional to the blast and thermal 
and other better known effects of nuclear 
weapons, that should be seriously considered. 
In fact, there is a possibility that the stron- 
tium-90 in the foodstuffs at such level might 
increase the occurrence of bone cancer. Also, 
we should expect that genetic effects might 
be appreciable if they are appreciable for the 
normal radiation background. We should 
expect also that the immediate effects on 
health would be noticeable. These latter 
effects, of course, are well known to those 
who have studied the unfortunate Japanese 
people who were subjected to the full effects 
of the nuclear detonations in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August of 1945. 
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I would like now to read a statement on 
the genetic question prepared by Drs. Failla, 
Warren, Burnett, Cantril, Doisy, and Stern 
of the Advisory Committee for Biology and 
Medicine to the Atomic Energy Commission: 

“In its recent meetings the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Biology and Medicine has care- 
fully reviewed the state of our knowledge 
concerning the genetic effects of ionizing 
radiation with particular reference to the 
problem in relation to radioactive fall-out 
from atomic weapons. The following state- 
ment, in which we all concur, represents our 
best analysis of the problem and our con- 
sidered opinions based on all of the evidence 
which has been collected. 


“GENETIC CONSIDERATIONS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
TESTS 


“One of the important tasks of the Divi- 
sion of Biology and Medicine of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has been 
the safeguarding of the public against the 
effects of atomic radiation. The Advisory 
Committee for Biology and Medicine, con- 
sisting of independent scientists from vari- 
ous institutions throughout the country, 
share this concern. 

“The ability of radiation to change the 
genes, the heredity material of mankind, has 
been a topic of much public discussion. In 
view of the widely contrasting opinions 
which have been voiced, the Advisory Com- 
mittee wishes to point out the following 
facts and estimates. 

“1. The AEC from its inception has sup- 
ported a large number of studies on animals 
and plants in order to increase knowledge 
on the genetic effects of radiation, particu- 
larly on mammals. These studies, conducted 
in numerous universities and research insti- 
tutes, have been freely published in the 
scientific literature. The AEC has also sup- 
ported the extensive investigation carried 
out, under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences, on the survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the children 
born to them. 

“2. Experiments on animals and plants 
and observations on man show that muta- 
tions occur spontaneously at all times. 
Most of these mutations act unfavorably on 
the development, growth or well being of 
individuals. The spontaneously mutated 
genes have accumulated in large numbers 
in all human populations. Their presence 
accounts to a considerable extent for the 
fact that at least 1 percent of all newborn 
exhibit developmental abnormalities, most 
of them to a very slight degree but some in 
@ more serious way. 

“3. Irradiation of animals and plants adds 
to the number of more or less detrimental 
mutations. Human genes must be consid- 
ered as being equally subject to the muta- 
genic effect of radiation. Indeed, a consid- 
erable fraction of the so-called spontaneous 
mutations of man are probably caused by 
the natural background irradiation from cos- 
mic rays, soil, and food. 

“4. The radiation produced by fallout 
from atomic weapons tests as well as from 
present and future peaceful applications of 
nuclear energy will result in additional mu- 
tations in human genes. The number of 
these cannot be estimated accurately at this 
time. At the current rate of irradiation 
from fallout, among the 4 million children 
born each year in the United States perhaps 
from a hundred to several thousand may 
carry as a result of this irradiation a mutated 
gene. At most, a small percentage of these 
genes will produce any noticeable effect in 
the first generation. Only slowly, over hun- 
dreds of years. will the majority of these 
radiation-induced genes become apparent, in 
a few individuals at a time, usually by caus- 
ing a less than normal development or func- 
tioning of the person concerned. It will be 
impossible to identify these individuals 
among the large number of similar ones, 
affected by genes already present in the pop- 
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ulation due to accumulated spontaneous 
mutations. 

“5. No measurable increase in defective 
individuals will be observable at any time 
as the result of current weapons tests, since 
the few radiation-induced defectives will not 
change measurably the number of about 
40,000 defectives who will occur spontane- 
ously among the 4 million births of each year 
in the United States. It may be pointed 
out that no significant change in the per- 
centage of malformed children has been ob- 
served among those conceived after the war 
whose parents had been exposed to the 
atomic bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

“6. The foregoing conclusions apply only 
to the genetic effects of weapons tests car- 
ried out at the present level and of fore- 
seeable peactime uses of atomic energy. 
The genetic effects of a generalized nuclear 
war would be one of many catastrophic con- 
sequences of such a disaster. 

“May 12, 1955.” 

As you all know, the National Academy of 
Sciences is to undertake a general study of 
the effects of fallout on life. It is to be sup- 
ported financially by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, The Atomic Energy Commission 
has offered to collaborate fully in furnishing 
information and other aid necessary. A sim- 
ilar study is underway in England by the 
Medical Research Council under the chair- 
manship of Sir Harold Himsworth, and we 
hope that the American and British studies 
will be fully coordinated. 


Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
appearing in the New York Times today, 
June 9, 1955, by the distinguished com- 
mentator and reporter, Arthur Krock, 
concerning proposed reforms in the 
method of electing Presidents: 

MATHEMATICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINcTON, June 8—The March-April 
hearings before a Senate subcommittee on 
proposals to change the Presidential elec- 
toral system are now available in printed 
form. The document consists of 469 pages, 
many in small type. But, considering the 
importance of the subject and the long span 
of years in which electoral reform has been 
agitated, it is probable that public interest 
in a major constitutional amendment has 
never been less. 

This condition is both the cause and effect 
of the insignificant place these hearings 
have held in the news from Washington. 
And the continued lack of public interest 
in a matter of such consequence may extend, 
until the next session of Congress, at least, 
the long history of legislative inaction. 

Without the aid of public opinion, or a 
national organization to arouse and make it 
articulate, proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution perish in the pigeonholes of com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill. But with that aid, 
it is remarkable how quickly the political 
machinery can grind out an amendment. 
In the space of 1 year, two-thirds of Con- 
gress had submitted, and three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the States had approved, 
the change whereby United States Senators 
are elected by popular vote. It required 
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only 13 months to put national prohibition 
into the Constitution, and, after the dis- 
illusionment of 15 years, less than 10 months 
to obliterate it by repeal. 

There was a longer period—almost 4 
years—between the submission in 1947 to 
the States and their ratification in 1951 of 
the amendment that limits Presidential 
terms to 2 of 4 years each. That was be- 
cause the first and only breach of the 
two-term tradition in behalf of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was not sufficient to arouse the 
public to make a law of the tradition. But 
when Roosevelt’s miscalculation of Soviet 
Russia’s postwar policy produced the cold 
war, and the Democratic Party split in civil 
conflict over the policies of the Truman 
administration, public opinion in favor of 
the amendment was quickly aroused and 
effectuated. 


TWO PRINCIPAL PROPOSALS 


If a similar sentiment for electoral reform 
is latent and can be evoked, there are no 
reliable signs of that sofar. But the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, by a vote of 10 to 3 
(2 members not recorded), has now reported 
Senate Joint Resolution 31. And the en- 
suing debate—if and when it comes—may 
result in action of some kind by Congress 
and the States. 

Senate Joint Resolution 31 is sponsored by 
Senator DANIEL, of Texas, and 19 colleagues 
from both major parties and their factions. 
In substance it is the old Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. It provides that voters cast 
their ballots directly for their choices for 
President and Vice President, and provides 
further that each candidate receive the same 
percentage of the State’s electoral votes that 
he receives of the popular vote. In event of 
a tie among the electors the candidate with 
the largest popular vote would win. There 
are Other provisions, but these represent the 
important change from awarding all a 
State’s electors to the candidate with the 
highest number of popular votes, however 
tiny his margin. 

When the Senate takes up this measure a 
motion will be made to substitute the 
Mundt-Coudert proposal, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 3. This retains the so-called electoral 
college and still entitles each State to a 
number of electors equal to its delegation in 
Congress. But its vital departure from the 
Daniel amendment is that these electors 
would be chosen in the same manner in 
which its (a State’s) Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are nominated and elected. Thus 
the national candidates who get statewide 
pluralities would win as many electors as 
the State has Senators (2) and Representa- 
tives-at-large. The national candidates 
would get the elector from each congressional 
district in which they polled a plurality. 


THE BETTER PLAN 


The superiorities of this method over the 
Daniel proposal are several. Special-interest 
groups could no longer swing the electoral 
blocs of great States. The power of the “big 
city” States in national conventions would 
be greatly reduced. The electoral system 
would be brought into conformity with the 
Constitution, which makes all States equal 
in the Senate and gives them House member- 
ship in ratio to their population. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress elected with him 
would derive their offices from visible, and 
the same, constituencies. There are other 
virtues in this method, which was the prac- 
tice until Jackson’s time. It owes much of 
its revival to Dr. Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of 
Princeton, whose research was of great as- 
sistance to Senator MUNDT and Representa- 
tive COUDERT in preparing their case. 

But unless electoral reform can be im- 
pressed on the public, the machine poli- 
ticians in and out of Congress and in the 
State legislatures are likely to sustain their 
preference for the current method. By this 
a special-interest group in, say, New York 
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can in a-close contest offer prima facie evi- 
dence that it has delivered the entire State 
electoral bloc of 45 to the party it Knows or 
hopes will produce the quid pro quo. 


Bridgeport’s Alert Day—Radio and 
Community Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include a report on Bridge- 
port’s Alert Day, a civil defense exercise 
which has won wide acclaim and which 
should be duplicated throughout our 
Nation. 

This report, prepared by the staff of 
the radio station WICC, demonstrates 
what can be accomplished when a radio 
station such as WICC, dedicated to the 
welfare of its listening public, puts full 
force behind a program which in too 
many sections is not being properly 
pushed forward. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Philip Mer- 
ryman, president of WICC, for his able 
supervision of the alert day, for his dedi- 
cation to the public good and for his vital 
contribution to civil defense. 

The report follows: 

BRIDGEPORT’S ALERT Day—RAaADIO AND 
COMMUNITY ACTION 


On Saturday, May 7, 1955, radio station 
WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., devoted 24 hours 
to a civil defense alert day, built around three 
principal elements: Bridgeport’s evacuation 
plan, a question-and-answer panel on civil 
defense, and a firsthand report by Philip 
Merryman, president of WICC, of the brief- 
ings and bomb shot at Yucca Flats, Nev., on 
May 5. 

Initiation: In February, Mr. Merryman 
suggested to Mr. Chris Wesche, head of 
Bridgeport’s civil defense, that WICC should 
help rouse needed interest in the civil de- 
fense of the city—one of the Nation’s high- 
priority bomb targets—by some sort of all- 
day program, 

Mr. Wesche agreed, and a date of May 7 
was tentatively set for the event. When it 
subsequently developed that Mr. Merrymant 
would be able to participate in the civil de- 
fense bomb shot at Yucca Flats, and further 
that the Bridgeport civil defense organiza- 
tion would complete the detailed evacuation 
plan for the community about May 1, the 
outline of the round-the-clock program be- 
came evident. 

Programing: WICC and Bridgeport's civil 
defense officials agreed that the functions of 
such an alert day, in order of importance, 
should be: (1) to take full advantage of 
WICC’s dominant local coverage by using 
the station as the primary vehicle for the 
dissemination of the city’s evacuation plan: 
(2) to alert the people to the importance of 
civil defense; and (3) to educate the people 
in civil defense. 

Overriding these in importance was thé 
need to keep WICC's audience at peak right 
through the transition from the norma 
music and news programing to this commu- 
nity education. — 

The program dictated by these demands 
was based on the maintenance of the st4~ 
tion's usual pattern of shows. Into thet? 
were inserted the following elements: 
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A. A radio translation of the evacuation 
Plan, released to the public for the first time 
that day. This was repeated three times dur- 
ing the day. 

B. The 10 most relevant talks and inter- 
Views taped by Mr. Merryman at the pre- 
blast briefings at Yucca Flats. 

C. Mr. Merryman’s description of the ac- 
tual bombshot, repeated three times during 
the day. 

D. Informal lectures by local, Defense De- 
Partment, and FCDA experts on Nike, the 
national warning system, radiation, and fall- 
Out, equipment of a shelter, atomic first 
aid, and disaster communications in the 
City. These ran from 4 to 15 minutes in 
length and were repeated twice during the 

ay. 

E. Very brief interviews of 36 community 
leaders, including both United States Sen- 
ators, the fourth district’s Congressman, 
Members of the State legislature, the gov- 
€rnor, the mayor, and local business and 
religious leaders. ‘These were designed to 
Psi community endorsement of civil de- 

ense 


F. A panel of 11 experts to answer any 
Questions phoned in to a battery of 6 spe- 
cial operators between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m: 

panel included the actual authors of 

e city’s evacuation plan. Response was 
80 heavy that the panel ran 20 minutes 
Over its scheduled air time of 1 hour, and 

to refer still umanswered questions to 
Civil-defense headquarters. 

In order to make the whole operation 
Teadily accessible to the community and to 
dramatize it, the regular studios were shut 
down for the day while all necessary equip- 
Ment and personnel were moved to the Hotel 
Stratfield, in the center of the shopping 
district, where alert day studios were set 
Up in two large public rooms. Uniformed 
Civil-defense guards acted as guides for the 
Public. 

Mayor Jasper McLevy proclaimed May 7-8 
as civil-defense days. 

Commercial aspects: All commercial adver- 
tising was eliminated from the station for 
the 24-hour period. 

Significance: From the State director of 
Civil defense (“tremendous public service ef- 
fort”) to Variety (“there’s been no more 

Pressive exercise of local radio impact”), 

© consensus was that WICC’s Alert Day 
achieved its objectives. But to students of 

e role and potential of radio in mass com- 
Munication, this May 7 also provided some 

TOvocative data. - 

At a conservative estimate, about twice as 
many people heard the city’s evacuation plan 
and related data over WICC as learned of 

through all other public media combined. 
te e Bridgeport evacuation plan, as writ- 
a œ Tuns to about 14,000 words, more than 
b full page of solid newspaper text. As 

Toadcast for the people of Bridgeport by 
i , the plan was translated into a 15- 
inute dialog. 
Ph e number and caliber of the questions 
vi Oned in to the panel show that this ad- 
Ped fills a basic need; such two-way com- 
get poation gives the public an easy way to 

its questions answered right away. This 
B y access performs two vital functions. 
pho caking it easy to ask questions, the 
Detia and panel broadcast invites public 

icipation in civil defense. And by pro- 

& answers fast, it removes those mental 
blocks which can build up so rapidly to 
ction of the plan. 
le gitim. these three considerations, it may 
te ately be concluded that in civil de- 
Bene in other operations involving the 
ban al Public—radio can be treated as the 

€ means of communication. 
detaj) oos tration tape: To give the flavor and 
exce of the Alert Day program, WICC has 
(7y tenn the highspots on four 7-inch tapes 


feet per minute), the contents of which 
are as follows: is 


reje 
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Tape 1: The Bomb Shot at Yucca Flats. 
Radioactivity, a report for laymen by Fred- 
erick B. Oleson, AEC consultant. 

Tape 2: Radioactivity (conclusion). First 
Aid, by Ray Guy, Bridgeport Red Cross. 
Shelter, by Charles Barnes, Bridgeport Com- 
munity Council. Bridgeport's Evacuation 
Plan, which includes a report on the city’s 
disaster communication setup. Question and 
answer panel (15 minutes). 

Tape 3: Question and answer panel (con- 
tinued). 

Tape 4: Question and answer panel (10 
minutes—conclusion). 


Observations and Comon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr: 
Speaker, our distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, recently made some very timely 
and pertinent observations concerning 
the world situation. This administra- 
tion could profit by Mr. MCCORMACK’S 
recent statement on a nationwide radio 
hookup. Icommend to the House part of 
Mr. McCorMAcK’s remarks as sum- 
marized by James R. Young, associate 
editor of the Anderson (S. C.) Daily 
Mail: 

OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENT 
(By James R. Young) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—During the past win- 
ter I have come across items around the 
country, one from Savannah, Ga., relating 
the heavy exports of scrap iron and steel to 


Europe, believed to be going to Russian con- ` 


trolled countries which in turn, it is pre- 
sumed, would be using the scrap to convert 
for the Soviet war effort. 

I heard on a CBS-WAIM panel discussion, 
Representative JoHN W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, quite a fighter he is, take a 
few people around in a verbal battle, 
charging that the Harold Stassen adminis- 
tration in the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, is approving these activities of over- 
seas shipments. His bedate opponent w 
Representative ARENDS, of Illinois. : 

In my files, dated 1938-41, I have ample 
material to show the same policy was that 
with Japan when we sought to appease the 
Japs. We diplomatically condemned them 
for their invasion of China, but we supplied 


them war goods—scrap, oil, steel, and cot- ' 


ton, and they continued to bomb and invade 
China, with our support. 

The same stupid, mealy-mouthed diplo- 
macy is being practiced again. I got in touch 
with Representative MCCORMACK, who says: 

“As we know from Administrator Harold 
Stassen the reason, or excuse, is that it is a 
peace gesture, meaning, of course, on our part 
to the world killers of today, the Commu- 
nists. 

“And the very next day we are informed 
of the warlike actions in Indochina and 
southeastern Asia of the Red Chinese, in- 
spired and backed by the Soviet Communist 
Union. 

“On one hand warlike actions by the other 
side directed at the United States and the 
free world. On the other hand a peace ges- 
ture by our country and other countries of 
the free world toward the Soviet Union 
which will give to the Soviet Union great 
benefits in trade and probably be considered 
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by them as a sign of fear and weakness on our 
part. 

“Assuming this action was justified, which 
I do not admit, was the timing on our part 
right? , 

“There are many persons who feel if any- 
thing of this kind was to be entered into that 
it should have been left for the coming Ge- 
neva Conference; that it might well have 
constituted a trading point for Secretary 
Dulles and our representatives at that con- 
ference. 

“To me, it seems to be a noticeable and 
strange inconsistency for a peace gesture to 
be given to the Communists at a time when 
they are engaged in war actions—not mere 
gestures—toward the United States and the 
remaining free countries of the world. 

“This calls for considerable explanation 
on the part of the present. administration, 
which will have difficulty in satisfying the 
great majority of our people. 

“In any event, I have expressed myself 
very strongly against the sale of property, of 
any kind, to the Soviets or any Communist 
dominated country, particularly those goods 
or manufactured products that would be 
helpful to these countries for military or war 
purposes. You will remember that, several 
months ago, our Government took between 
800 and 1,000 items off the prescribed list, 
and many of them could be utilized for 
wartime economy. 


“I well remember in the talk I was making 
over a national hookup, both TV and radio, I 
condemned strongly the action taken at that 
time. I am also having an inquiry made as 
to where the large amount of scrap iron, 
that is being exported from our country, is 
going, particularly to find out if any of it is 
ultimately getting into Communist countries 
or Communist-controlled countries. 

“You will remember, some months ago, 
that Mr. Stassen gave to our country and to 
the world a new idea of bringing about ‘peace 
through trade.’ I assume he meant by ‘peace 
through trade,’ unlimited trading with Soviet 
Union and Communist-controlled countries, 
To me that was ridiculous, and I took sharp 
issue with him. He overlooked the fact that 
the evidence is convincing that the Kremlin 
leaders are determined upon world revolu- 
tion and world domination. Until the Com- 
munist leaders disavow such intent, and 
there is no evidence that they will, I think it 
is against our national interest to do any- 
thing to strengthen them, either directly or 
indirectly. 


“I think it was a dangerous calculated risk 
to sharply reduce our Army and to bring 
about reductions in our Navy and Air Corps, 
as have been made and will be made in the 
future. I am frank in stating that ‘the only 
thing Communists respect is what they fear,’ 
and that is greater military power and 
strength than they possess. ‘It is better to 
have too much military strength and not 
need it—than to have too little and need it.’ 

“In a broad and general way, these are 
my views.” 


Caseload in Federal District Courts in 
Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
82d annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Bar Association, a resolution was 
adopted calling on the Congress to adopt 
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legislation which would bring relief to 
two Federal districts in Iowa where the 
courts are overcrowded with litigation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted at the June 
1955 meeting of the Iowa State Bar 
Association: 

Whereas the members of this association 
are seriously concerned with the heavy load 
of cases pending in both the northern and 
southern Federal judicial districts of the 
State of Iowa and with the fact that the 
amount of litigation is increasing rapidly 
and that as a result, a congestion of cases 
and of business has been avoided only 
through the almost superhuman efforts of 
the judges both in the northern and south- 
ern districts of Iowa; and 

Whereas not only are the judges over- 
worked but serious strain is placed upon 
jurors, court reporters, litigants, and attor- 
neys, and other officers of the court; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a measure de- 
signed to bring relief for this situation to 
the northern and southern districts of Iowa 
and to similar situations now existing else- 
where in the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Iowa State Bar Associa- 
tion in its 82d annual meeting assembled, 
That we urge upon the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Iowa that they give the 
strongest possible support to the proposed 
legislation referred to above and to any 
other legislation which may be designed to 
bring relief to the two Federal districts in 
this State; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of this asso- 
ciation to each of the United States Senators 
from Iowa and to each of the Members of 
the House of Representatives from the 
State of Iowa. 


A Plan for Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Virginia are now in great distress 
because of the recent deplorable ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States declaring segregation in the 
schools unconstitutional. As stated be- 
fore, this ruling is shocking and con- 
trary to all legal precedent. Our people 
in Virginia are now facing a crisis. It 
is necessary that the issue be faced 
forthrightly and a decision be made by 
our people. 

In an endeavor to acquaint the public 
with the problem and to preserve for our 
people their individual liberties which 
are being gradually taken from them by 
a grasping arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an organization has been formed 
in Virginia known as the Defenders of 
State Sovereignty and Individual Lib- 
erties. Only yesterday this organization 
issued a forthright statement, which I 
herewith include with my remarks and 
commend it to the people of Virginia: 
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A PLAN FOR VIRGINIA 


The Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberties has, since its organiza- 
tion last fall, been giving itself to a study of 
the questions posed for Virginia by the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954. It 
was not surprised by the implementing 
decision handed down on May 31, 1955. It 
did not anticipate that a court, composed 
of such judges as now constitute the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, would 
in any respect weaken in its determination 
to force upon the people of Virginia and 
the South the unsupported views of the 
socialistic and radical sociologists whose 
opinions it has accepted as constitutional 
doctrine. 

The Defenders are amazed that there be 
those in our midst who would lull our peo- 
ple into a false sense of security by assuring 
them that under these decisions we have all 
the time we want in which to chart our 
course. - The Court has not given that time. 
It requires that in “good faith” we “make a 
prompt and reasonable start” toward mix- 
ing the races in our schools. If we make 
that start and thus begin the process of 
mongrelization, there is then the possibility 
that we will be given additional time to 
complete the process, but only in the event 
we do so “at the earliest practicable date.” 
If this were not clear enough to satisfy these 
false prophets that time, in the opinion of the 
Court, is of the essence in this matter, the 
Court emphasizes that fact by saying that 
schools must be mixed “with all deliberate 
speed.” 

There be those who, after a year of talk, 
still advocate that nothing now be done, but 
that we take our time in an endeavor to 
“hammer out” some plan of procedure un- 
known to them and to us. We call upon 
such persons, and particularly any such who 
have been honored by election to the gen- 
eral assembly, to meet their responsibility 
and to state in frankness and candor to the 
people of Virginia what they have to offer. 

Unless something be done, and unless 
something be done now, integration will 
begin in Virginia, and, once begun, it, like 
every other vile pestilence, will spread to the 
point where it has covered the whole body 
politic. Whether it come in our day, our 
children will see the death of our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has a right 
now to expect of every one of her sons and 
daughters who may have any proposal to 
make by which we can preserve our way of 
life that he speak. Procrastination is not 
only the thief of time; in this instance, pro- 
crastination will be the thief of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The Defenders have certain broad pro- 
posals to make to the people of Virginia. 
They do not make them on the spur of 
the moment. , They make them after long 
study and after consultation with very many 
persons both within and without the State 
of Virginia. 

1. We recommend to His Excellency the 
Governor that he immediately call a special 
session of the general assembly. That ses- 
sion should begin the process of amending 
our State constitution, and it should adopt 
certain needed legislation. That session 
should be held not later than the middle 
of July. If we are to amend our constitu- 
tion through the plan that permits the peo- 
ple of Virginia to vote on the amendments 
(and this matter is too important to deal 
with otherwise), the initial step should be 
taken by the general assembly not later 
than the 1st of August of this year. Other- 
wise, notice of the proposed amendments 
cannot be published in sufficient time to 
permit the general assembly at its regular 
1956 session to deal with the matter and 
to permit the pcople to vote next year. 
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Unless this initial action is taken by the 
Ist .of August, we cannot amend the con- 
stitution by the procedure which gives the 
people a right to pass on the proposals until 
1958. That would mean a delay of three 
school sessions. This matter does not per- 
mit of such delay. If other considerations 
did not require immediate action, the situa- 
tion in Prince Edward County demands it. 
The people of that county will next year 
educate their children without help from 
the State or the locality. They will, in addi- 
tion, pay their full State taxes. Tax money 
paid by them will go to help support the 
public schools in other localities. It is not 
right that a people who have so courageously 
fought the battle for the whole State should 
thus be penalized and oppressed by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

2. We call upon the general assembly to 
initiate procedures to amend section 129 of 
the constitution so as expressly to give to 
the general assembly the power to adopt 
such laws in relation to schools as the wel- 
fare of this people requires. That section 
and the provision for segregated schools are 
each a part of chapter IX of our constitu- 
tion. We are aware that there are those 
who are of the opinion that the invalida- 
tion of the segregated-school provision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
wiped out of our State constitution the 
whole of chapter IX. Indeed, as we read 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Hanover 
County rendered last week in the Hanover 
School Board case, that is the view of the 
great constitutional student who sits on 
that bench before which Patrick Henry was 
accustomed to appear. There are others who 
take a different position. This question is 
too important to leave to any uncertainty, 
and as matters now stand certainty cannot 
without such amendment be attained until 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
has ruled on the question. 

3. We call upon the general assembly to 
initiate procedures to amend sections 134 
and 141 of chapter IX of the Constitution 
so as to remove any doubt that, in case of 
necessity, State and local moneys may be 
used to pay the tuition and other school 
expenses in private schools, of children of 
localities in which it becomes necessary, a5 
in Prince Edward, to close the public schools. 
We do not believe there is a self-respecting 
man in the State of Virginia who would advo- 
cate that people so situated should be rele- 
gated to educate their children as best they 
can, and at the same time be compelled to 
pay taxes to assist in the education of chil- 
dren of other areas. 

4. We call upon the general assembly tO 
take out of our law all mention of compul- 
sory education. We have yet to hear one 
single man advocate that compulsory educa- 
tion be retained in Virginia, and that any 
man be prosecuted and convicted who may 
elect to hold his child out of school rather 
than subject him to the degrading influences 
of an integrated school. If there be such @ 
man in Virginia, particularly if there be such 
@ man in public life, honesty and candor 
compel him so to state, and especially if 
there be one who is now a candidate for 
the general assembly, he will, if he be honest 
50 state to the people whose support he seeks- 

5. We call upon the general assembly tO 
enact such laws as may be needed to prevent 
the expenditure of $1 of public moneys, State 
or local, in the support and maintenance of 
any racially mixed public school. THe 
Supreme Court of the United States has the 
power perchance to prevent us spending our 
money as we see fit, but the Supreme Co 
of the United States can scarcely be 59 
oblivious to the Constitution which governs 
it as to attempt to compel a State to levy 
taxes and to spend tax money for a purpos® 
for which that State is not willing to tax 
its people or to make any appropriation. THe 
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People of this commonwealth are unalterably 
Opposed to integration. That being our po- 
Sition, then as self-respecting men and 
Women, our course is determined. It de- 
Mands, in self-respect, that we refuse to give 
any support to any integrated public school. 
Integration, like cancer, cannot be contained 
and limited to one isolated spot. If it exists, 
it spreads until it kills the whole. 

6. We call upon the general assembly to 
adopt such laws as may be required to make 
Public moneys available to meet the private- 
School expenses of children of those locali- 
ties in which the closing of public schools 
May be compelled. Again, we cite the pres- 
ent situation in Prince Edward County, a 
Situation that may shortly exist in other 
localities. We point to the rank injustice of 
Subjecting those people to the necessity of 
educating their children out of private funds, 
and at the same time compelling them to 
Pay taxes to help the more fortunate areas 
Of the State meet their public-school 
expenses, 

7. We pledge to His Excellency the. Gov- 
rnor, to the general assembly, and to the 
People of Virginia our support of this pro- 
Bram, or, if someone can advance a better, 
Which will also preserve education in Vir- 
8inia and which will prevent the mixing of 
the races, we will give our support to it. 

8. We call upon all those who are candi- 
dates for the general assembly—Democrats, 

Publicans and Independents—to state 
Openly, frankly and fearlessly what, if any- 

g, they have to propose, and whether 
they can be relied upon to give their full 
Support to a program that will prevent 
integration in Virginia public schools. There 
May be a time when a candidate is jus- 

ed in indulging in political trimming in 
Order to obtain a seat in the general assem- 
ly. Upon that we express no opinion. But 
We do assert, that in this emergency, no 
honest person has the right to seek that 
high office without frankly telling those 
Whom he “hopes to represent what may be 
his position. To act otherwise will be the 
eight of personal, political, and moral cow- 
ardice, 

9. Too long have many of those who rep- 
resent us in the halls of Congress and in 

e general assembly remained silent. Some 

ave spoken out frankly and have told the 
People of Virginia that in which they be- 
lieve. We call upon those who have been 
honored by the people of Virginia and its 
Ocalities with public office, elective or ap- 
Pointive, from United States Senators down, 
now to give their advice to the people of 
Virginia in a forthright manner and to meet 
the responsibilities of the leadership to 
Which they have been chosen by assisting 

Suide us along a road that will preserve 
Cur race, 

We do not consider that these proposals 
Mean death to public schools. We think 
hat the only hope of public schools lies 

their adoption. Those who talk of pre- 
er ving our public-school system know not 

f what they speak. Our public-school sys- 

*m—that system which we have known for 

any years in Virginia, which has been 
a beneficial to white persons and which 
escued the Negro out of illiteracy—cannot 
Ce Preserved. The United States Supreme 
it urt has killed it for years to come, and 

Will remain dead until such time as the 

€rican people may by constitutional proc- 

ses correct the error of that Court, or 

e personnel of the Court may be changed 
juqa ude those who recognize that the 
icial power may not rightfully be used 
foe the Constitution to make it con- 
on to that which the Court may think it 

uld be. 
rs System of public schools not approved 
ioth people can exist. Virginians.want 
tem § of an integrated public-school sys- 
Brea, Our white citizens who have paid the 

ter part of the taxes which have edu- 
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cated both white and Negro children will 
not submit to the enormous cost of main- 
taining schools to which they are not will- 
ing to subject their children. 

Only 1 of 2 public-school systems can 
now exist. Each is novel and new to Vir- 
ginia. The one is an integrated public- 
school system. That system the people of 
Virginia will not support. The other is a 
segregated public-school system—segregated 
not as a matter of law and by State com- 
pulsion, but segregated by the good sense 
of our people, white and black. 

If it be said that the NAACP will not con- 
sent to the maintenance of the latter, but 
will excite some ill-advised Negroes to ap- 
ply for admission to the white schools, and 
thereby cause the school to be closed, or 
that one of that pitiful little group of white 
persons who fraternize with the NAACP will 
sacrifice his child by seeking his admission 
to the Negro school and thereby cause the 
school to close, we admit that possibility. 
Virginians do not choose, however, to be 
ruled by such elements. If that happens 
those schools will close. They will regret 
that the Negroes for whom they have done 
much will no longer receive their help, but 
that will be at the wish of their leaders. We 
will care for our own and they will care as 
best they can for theirs, each assisted by 
the same help from public funds to the 
extent that help is sought and within the 
limits of available funds. We do not be- 
lieve many schools will close before our 
Negro citizens, fine as most of them are, will 
see to it that their people throw off the 
leadership of these radicals who have done 
so much to destroy good race relations, and 
together we can put our educational sys- 
tem on a firm and lasting basis. If our be- 
lief in that respect be not sustained we 
will put other schools for our children on a 
firm and lasting basis and let the Negroes 
do with theirs as they will. 

We are not unmindful of the ultimatum 
thrown down to the people of Virginia at 
a radio forum held in Richmond on May 17, 
1955, by one of the chief Virginia counsel of 
the NAACP, who in an unguided moment 
cried out: “Like it or not, your schools will 
be integrated.” Virginians are not ready to 
accept that dictation. 

We have heard of no specific proposal that 
would look to integration in Virginia. We 
hope we hear of none. Should one be forth- 
coming which would propose that a start 
be made on the road to integration with- 
out it having first received approval of all 
governing bodies of the locality affected, both 
State and local, and also approval by the 
people at the ballot box, we would know 
of no way to characterize it save by the 
use of such a word as dastardly. We do not 
believe our people, or any segment of them, 
is ready to condemn their children to a com- 
plete socialization of the races. We do most 
solemnly assert that the man who would 
advocate that that be permitted without first 
giving the people an opportunity in solemn 
vote to express their views is entitled to no 
respect and to no support from the people 
of Virginia. 

We realize that there are those timid 
souls among us who will say that we ad- 
vocate an extreme program. We have no 
fear of adjectives. We are confronted by an 
extreme emergency. We have been served 
with a decision so extreme that it has aban- 
doned all rules of constitutional interpreta- 
tion; it has denied the validity of the views 
held for 175 years by the American people; 
it has accepted as our fundamental law not 
the Constitution adopted by this people, but 
the views of foreign and radical sociologists 
which have nothing to support them other 
than the opinions of the authors—men who 
would mix the races in all features of life. 
To attempt to compromise between the 
segregated school and the integrated school, 
is not to compromise, It is to accept the 
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integrated school. That we are not willing 
to do. 

We call upon all the good people of the 
State of Virginia who would protect their 
children and their children’s children from . 
the deteriorating and deadly effects of in- 
tegration to bestir themselves, to join with 
us, and to help in this our day to protect 
that pure way of life which our fathers pre- 
served for us, and preserved it when they 
were in a situation nowhere nearly so strong 
as we, and when they were threatened with 
forces eqvally as destructive as those which 
now seek to encompass us. 


Why Make Our Children Pay for Our 
Highways? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
a thoughtful discussion of America’s 
highway needs which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 


This article was written by Mr. F. R. 
Sproule, of Northville, Mich., with whom 
Iam personally acquainted. I might add 
that Mr. Sproule has not been a high- 
way expert all his life but his example 
is that of an interested citizen who has 
made a serious personal study of our 
highway needs. 


The article, which was published May 
21, 1955, follows: 


WHY MAKE Our CHILDREN PAY FOR OUR 
HIGHWAYS? 


(By F. R. Sproule) 


President Eisenhower’s proposed 10-year 
program in which the Federal Government 
would spend $25 billion and the States a 
like amount represents an effort to catch up 
with the new demands on our highway sys- 
tem. The proposal that the Federal half of 
the improvement program be financed by a 
newly created authority which would issue 
long-term bonds has been criticized by Sen- 
ator BYRD, of Virginia, and others, including 
the new Comptroller General, Joseph Camp- 
bell, on the ground that it is a device to by- 
pass the Federal budget. 

Apparently the President’s advisers are 
pessimistic as to their ability to persuade 
people to pay for roads as they are built. 
At any rate, the administration proposal pro- 
vides for no increase in the Federal gas tax. 
Other proposals have been made, but most 
of them omit reference to hiking the Fed- 
eral gas tax or requiring the States in which 
Federal money is to be spent to contribute 
equal amounts, 

Thus the States will be tempted to follow 
the Federal lead in trying to do it the easy 
way—by borrowing or letting the Federal 
Government take over. 

Such a policy suggests a lag behind public 
opinion. It has been proved that good roads 
cost the vehicle owner less than poor ones. 
The business done by toll roads indicates 
that people understand this and will gladly 
pay for better roads when they get their 
money’s worth. In California, for example, 
the gas-tax rate has been doubled since 1946 
because the people have discovered that the 
extra amount they pay for better roads pays 
dividends in gasoline saved and in reduced 
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wear and tear on automobiles and human 
nervous systems. 

Undoubtedly, bond issues will be needed 
for some part of the program, but the more 
pay-as-we-go money that goes into it the 
better. If we can’t cut down our debt 
charges when the country is rolling in pros- 
perity, we never can. Anyway, most of our 
gas-tax rates—as low as 3 cents per gallon— 
are as obsolete as a 5-cent cup of coffee and 
pitifully inadequate, as compared with the 
usual 14% cents per mile, for passenger cars, 
which we gladly pay to travel a toll road. 
At 15 miles per gallon of gas, a highway toll 
of 1% cents per mile works out as a tax of 
2214 cents per gallon of gasoline. 

It should be possible to capitalize nation- 
ally on the experience of the few States 
which have attempted to capture for their 
own. use some of the saving which individual 
motorists and truckers enjoy because of bet- 
ter highways. Such States have done two 
things. They have made a study of the 
State’s highway problem. They have then 
presented the problem and the cost of doing 
something about it to the people. Where 
this has been done, there has been no lack 
of support for modern highways. If the 
Federal Government were to require each 
State, as a condition for receiving Federal 
aid, to provide every vehicle owner with a 
nontechnical presentation of a sound long- 
range highway program, including financ- 
ing, the results in terms of public support 
would be astonishing. The presentation 
could be in the form of an easy-to-read 
pamphlet, perhaps distributed to automobile 
owners along with their license plates. 

It is ridiculous to assume that a man 
paying from $800 to $1,000 a year to drive 
a car will not consent to increase his road 
contribution by $40 a year when he knows 
that the $40 will be saved in car operation 
costs, with a bonus of savings in time 
and possibly even his life. 


Cuban Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Cuba celebrated its 53d year as an 
independent nation. Cuba was discov- 
ered by Christopher Columbus, October 
28, 1492, on his first voyage. He origi- 
nally called this “Pearl of the Antilles,” 
the largest island in the West Indies, by 
the name of Juana. Cuba is its Indian 
name. 

In commemoration of. Cuban inde- 
pendence and of the exemplary relations 
between our two countries, it is a distinct 
honor to submit the following procla- 
mation issued by Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of the State of Michigan: 

CUBA INDEPENDENCE Day 
PROCLAMATION 

The Republic of Cuba was created, with its 
own Constitution, on Mey 20, 1902. This 
date marked the end of the United States 
military occupation which had been insti- 
tuted after the defeat of the Spanish forces. 

Cuban relations with the United States 
have given testimony to the validity and in- 
herent worth of the good-neighbor policy. 
Cuban agriculture and industry play an im- 
portant part in world trade. Some of the 
most eloquent words on liberty and inde- 
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pendence have been given to posterity by 
Cuban spokesmen. 

It is fitting that the State of Michigan 
recognize the long struggle which the Cuban 
nation has engaged in for self-government, 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Friday, May 20, 1955, as Cuban Inde- 
pendence Day in Michigan, and urge all our 
citizens to join with their neighbors of Cuban 
descent in paying tribute to the efforts of this 
small Republic whose centuries-long strug- 
gle for independence is renowned through- 
out the world. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 19th day of May 
in the year of our Lord 1955, and of the 
Commonwealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES M. HARE, 
Secretary of State. 


Trans-World Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, this year 
Trans-World Airlines is celebrating 30 
years of airline service. This company 
maintains its home office in Kansas City, 
Mo. Within the next few months, TWA 
plans to dedicate the airline industry’s 
most modern maintenance and overhaul 
base, an $18 million plant to be situated 
at the new 4,600-acre Platt County Air- 
port. I am proud indeed of the fact that 
this new installation will be erected in 
my district. Completion of the new 
facilities will provide TWA with hangar 
space and buildings of the most ad- 
vanced design for airplane engine over- 
haul, airframe overhaul, engine testing, 
and various other maintenance func- 
tions. Servicing of TVA’s entire aircraft 
fleet, operated over both TWA’s domes- 
tic and international routes, will be per- 
formed in these modern shops. 

I am especially pleased that TWA is 
bringing these new facilities to my dis- 
trict. I know that the thousands of em- 
ployees who will locate there will find 
Platte County a wonderful and friendly 
community in which to live and to work. 

I think it is significant to note also 
that Trans-World Airlines is the only 
scheduled airline conducting both do- 
mestic and transoceanic service without 
1 penny of Federal subsidy. This is a 
tribute to that company’s efficient man- 
agement, and to its 15,500 employees. 
Recognition of TWA’s subsidy-free 
status was offered by the Postmaster 
General in the form of a special citation. 
I should like to insert a copy of that cita- 
tion which was presented in Washington, 
D. C., on June 1. 

The citation follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., June 1, 1955. 
A CITATION TO TRANS-WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


Whereas the United States Post Office De- 
partment appreciates the services rendered 
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by the United States air-transport industry 
in delivering the mails; and 

Whereas it has long been the goal of the 
United States scheduled airlines to maintain 
their service without Federal subsidies, the 
Post Office Department presents this citation 
to Trans-World Airlines, Inc., on the happy 
occasion of its completion of 30 years of serv- 
ice and its attainment of a subsidy-free 
operation over both its domestic and inter- 
national systems. 

ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Military Manpower Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker; 
on May 18,«1955, I addressed the Housé 
in support of the military manpower bill 
now under consideration. At that time 
I included in the text of my address & 
letter I received from W. W. Waymack, 
former Atomic Energy Commission 
scientist. 


I recently received a letter from MT. 
Waymack amplifying and clarifying his 
views. I would like to include in the 
Recorp the amplification of Mr. Way- 
mack’s views. In his letter Mr. Way- 
mack points up the need for maintaining 
scientific strength in the years and dec- 
ades ahead. 


I hope the committee now considering 
the military manpower bill will consider 
Mr. Waymack’s well-reasoned views. 
His letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murray: I have read 
with real interest the text of your state- 
ment prepared for delivery on the floor. 


I note that you declare your intention to 
vote for the military manpower bill now 
under consideration. While I have only th® 
most general understanding of the measuré 
in its present form, I personally think your 
decision is the right one. 


I am more impressed by some of the other 
responses to your recent. questions, quot 
in your speech, than I am by my own when 
look at it in type. If I were expressing my“ 
self afresh I should certainly want, for com- 
pleteness, to accept the point made by Dr- 
Bush that much depends on what each of US 
means by UMT. I believe strongly that in 
raising adequate military forces, as in all 
other necessary preparation for defense, al! 
the truly major and foreseeable nations 
needs for strength should be taken into ac- 
count. 


Specifically, I think that our method cf 
raising military manpower, whether it bé 
called UMT or something else, should not 
ignore the national need for maximum 
scientific strength in the years and decades 
ahead. The total problem is indeed compex- 
It is essential to avoid, in creating one €s- 
sential element of strength, the serious 
weakening of another essential element 
strength. 

With this amplification or clarification. I 
stick to my original response. I'd be more 
content if, in any further publication of my 
reply, an awareness of what I’ve tried to 82 
here were shown, 

W. W. WAYMACK. 


Reserves in a Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald: 

RESERVES IN A Box 


The period before the conference with 
Russia is the worst possible time for this 
country to trifle with its military strength. 
This is an urgent reason for Congress to heed 
President Eisenhower’s emphatic plea of yes- 
terday for passage of an adequate military 
Manpower bill without the impossibly re- 
Strictive amendments tasked on in the House. 

@-manpower cuts which the administra- 
tion has proposed in the standing forces— 
and which Congress has been approving—are 
Questionable enough in view of the newly 
Gisclosed Soviet air prowess. They will be- 
Come highly risky unless the armed services 
Can depend upon trained Reserves that could 
Quickly supplement the regular forces in an 
emergency. 

This newspaper yields to none in its belief 
that racial segregation in public facilities is 
morally repugnant. But the Powell amend- 
Ment adopted by the House is the wrong way 

eliminate segregation in the Reserves and 
National Guard in the South; all it has suc- 


ceeded in doing is tying up the House bill in 


a tangle of States rights considerations that 
Make defeat inevitable. On this point it is 
Necessary to respect the sincerity of President 

mhower’s own convictions, the good rec- 
ord of the administration in eliminating seg- 
Tegation in the Regular Armed Forces and the 
assurance of the Defense Department that 
NO reservist would be compelled to train in a 
Segregated unit. 

The objections to the debilitating Bow 
amendment are no less strenuous. This 
Would prohibit the sending of men called to 
duty under authority of the manpower bill 

any country with which a status of forces 
agreement was in effect permitting the trial 
Americans by local courts for civil crimes. 
i ese status of forces agreements are a basic 
rature of NATO, and they are completely 

eciprocal. Although large foreign contin- 

Bents have not been stationed in the United 
ates, this country would never tolerate a 
ki uation of extraterritoriality in which for- 

8n troops enjoyed immunity from local 
Prosecution for crimes committed off military 
ino Vations. The House cannot haye real- 

d how this restriction would injure this 
ead fe own defense—by impeding support 
merg T O—when it approved the Bow amend- 


to ational security simply is too important 
ROW such distractions to impair it. The 
Serve bill is not only essential to backstop 
into ular forces by channeling new men 
is the Reserves and making sure that they 
Pa at least a minimum of training if they 
Tont be called; it also provides the only 
day le way, as Mr. Eisenhower said yester- 
Bia to avoid imposing yet another possible 
ating « on “men who have already done their 
THa * in defending our country.” 
defense” a further consideration in the civil 
Upon fasta which the President touched 
Would directly. Every city and hamlet 
Were become a front line if the country 
macked. It would be well to ponder 
Why isenhower's question: “If this is true, 
do we not want someone in those front 


°S that is trained and ready to do some- 
thing Sensible * . #9” 4 y 
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In the circumstances two courses are open. 
The first is for the Senate to abandon reser- 
vations about priority and pass its own Re- 
serve bill without crippling amendments. 
The second is for the House to make a deter- 
mined effort to rescue its bill, either by ob- 
taining withdrawal of the amendments or 
if necessary by passing a new measure. Leg- 
islators who understand the importance of 
giving the President the strongest possible 
hand at the “summit” meeting ought to in- 
sist on action along both lines, 


The Case of Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Treasury 
officials have estimated there are 60,000 
narcotic addicts in the United States. 
Assistant Treasury Secretary H. Chap- 
man Rose states that despite progress in 
narcotics control, drug addiction remains 
a serious problem and amply justifies 
the public’s determination to correct 
what is regarded as a dreadful situation. 
Mr. Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Narcotics, says that two 
basic steps that can be taken to control 
the narcotics traffic are severe punish- 
ment for the traffickers and compelling 
addicts to undergo treatment. He fur- 
ther states that the addict spends on the 
average of $10 a day on drugs—many of 
them stealing to raise the money. 

With these situations in mind, I have 
introduced a bill providing for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs—and 
in addition, a plan for the treatment of 
those who have become addicted to the 
use of narcotics. This measure is known 
as House Joint Resolution 188. 

This measure provides that anyone 
convicted of traffic in narcotic drugs 
shall be imprisoned for the first offense 
for not less than 5 nor more than 10 
years. Fora second offense, the offender 
shall be imprisoned for not less than 10 
nor more than 20 years. For a third or 
subsequent offense, the offender shall be 
imprisoned for life. These penalties are 
more severe than anything on the statute 
books at present and should be a de- 
terrent to those who try to make profits 
from these déadly drugs. 

House Joint Resolution 188 goes much 
further, however, than stricter enforce- 
ment of the law. Placing an offender 
behind bars does not solve the problem 
insofar as the addict is concerned. 

Those who traffic in drugs are moti- 
vated by large profits. It is understood 
that a grain of heroin which the peddler 
may sell for from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars can be secured by a physician for 
a few cents. It is this excessive cost 
which impels addicts to steal or pilfer 
in some way to get the money to purchase 
these harmful drugs. 

House Joint Resolution 188 provides 
a method of treatment which, in most 
cases, will restore addicts to useful mem- 
bers of society. ‘The fact seems to be es- 


tablished that an addict, who is under. 


the care of a physician, can in most 
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cases be cured of this habit at a small 
fraction of the amount paid for the drugs 
when purchased from the traffic violator. 
Resolution 188 sets up a plan for the 
treatment of these unfortunate victims’ 
in Government hospitals, when neces- 
sary, and offers encouragement to such 
individuals to consult their own physi- 
cians in many instances. The sympa- 
thetic help that can be offered by physi- 
cians and Government hospitals will do 
much to discourage traffic in narcotics, 
as well as play an important part in the 
restoration of addicts to a normal life. 


Bond Issue for Schools in Hanover 
County, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
insert a very able and scholarly opinion 
rendered on May 13, 1955, by the Hon- 
orable Leon M. Bazile, judge of the 15th 
judicial circuit of Virginia, on the sub- 
ject of a bond issue for schools in Han- 
over County, Va. 

Judge Bazile has a statewide reputa- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
for being a constitutional lawyer. Prior 
to his ascending the bench, he served 
for many years as an assistant attorney 
general for Virginia. 

I am sure that many would be inter- 
ested to know that Hanover County 1s 
the birthplace of Patrick Henry and that 
this opinion was handed down in the 
very courthouse in which Patrick Henry 
delivered the celebrated oration in the 
parsons’ cause and against the tyranny 
of the parsons of that day. 

The opinion is as follows: 

[From the Ashland (Va.) Herald-Progress of 
June 2, 1955] 
THE BAzILE OPINION ON THE SHELTON CASE 

(In the circuit court of Hanover County, 
Samuel W. Shelton against the County 
School Board of Hanover County, a Corpo- 
ration; Louis S. Herrink, Jr., and Samuel 
W. Shelton for the plaintiff; Robert R. 
Gwathmey III for the defendant.) 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

This is a bill filed by the plaintiff as a 
resident, freeholder, and taxpayer of Han- 
over County, Va., seeking an injunction to 
restrain the defendant from expending or 
using the proceeds of a bond issue voted 
by the people of Hanover County on July 14, 
1953, authorizing the issuance of bonds in 
the amount of $1 million for the construc- 
tion of schoolbuildings in said county. 

The bill alleges: “* * * that on June 27, 
1953, in case No, 24-a styled “Bond Issue,” 
this court entered an order fixing July 14, 
1953, as the date for a bond-issue election 
in Hanover County for public-school pur- 
poses, pursuant to section 22-168 to 22-178, 
inclusive, Code of Virginia, 1950, and pre- 
scribed therein the form of the official ballot 
to be used in said election.” 

The bill then alleges: “That in view of 
the then existing law in the State of Virginia 
and the wording of the aforementioned bal- 
lot the voters of Hanover County were asked 
to authorize, or deny, a bond issue for the 
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construction and improvement of buildings, 
and the procurement of sites therefor, for 
segregated or nonracially mixed public 
schools; and that by answering the question 
contained on the aforesaid ballot in the af- 
firmative, a majority of the voters of Han- 
over County did authorize a bond issue in 
the sum of $1 million to promote segregated 
schools and for that purpose only.” 

It is next alleged “that the county school 
board of Hanover County has instituted con- 
demnation proceedings against certain lands 
in Henry District, Hanover County, Va., 
which proceeding is now pending before this 
court; and also at the present time negotiat- 
ing for and in the process of procuring sites 
in other parts of Hanover County, upon 
which to build public-school buildings, with 
proceeds from said bond issue.” 

The bill then alleges “that the county 
school board of Hanover County intends to 
construct on the property sought to be con- 
demned and on the other sites sought to be 
procured, public-school buildings in which 
to operate nonsegregated, mixed, or inte- 
grated public schools, such buildings and the 
sites therefor to be paid for from the proceeds 
of the bond issue authorized July 24, 1953; 
that the expenditure of the proceeds from the 
aforementioned bond issue for the promo- 
tion of and the operation in Hanover County 
of mixed schools will be for a purpose other 
than that authorized by the voters of Han- 
over County on July 14, 1953.” 

It is then alleged: That the county school 
board of Hanover County will authorize and 
conduct only such types of public schools as 
are permitted by law; and that since some- 
time in May 1954, segregated, or nonmixed 
schools have been made unlawful.” 

On April 2, 1955, the school board filed a 
general demurrer to the plaintiff's bill. 

It is argued in support of the demurrer 
that the bill instead of alleging facts alleges 
conclusions of law. 

In the article on Bills in Equity in 3 En- 
cyclopedia of Pleading and Practice it is said: 
“It is only necessary to state facts in a bill 
in chancery; it is generally improper to state 
legal conclusions except, perhaps, where law 
and fact are so blended to render it unavoid- 
able.” 

This is a case in which to raise the issue 
sought to be raised here, it is necessary to 
state both the facts and the law involved 
and the court can see no objection to the 
method pursued by the plaintiff in his bill 
(12 Enc. of Pl. and Pr. title “Legal Conclu- 
sions,” p. 10b8, subject, Surplusage and Id. 
1045. subject, Apparent Conclusions of Law). 

The demurrer is, therefore, overruled. 

The defendant also on April 7, 1955, filed 
its answer to the plaintiff's bill in which it 
denied paragraph 3 of the plaintiff’s bill and 
alleged “that in the election * * * held on 
July 14, 1953, the voters of the County of 
Hanover, Va., were asked to authorize, or 
deny, a bond issue for the construction and 
improvement of buildings and the procure- 
ment of sites therefor and for other pur- 
poses as set forth in the ballot to provide 
adequate facilities for the eflicient and law- 
ful operation and maintenance of public 
schools for white and Negro school children 
in the county of Hanover, and that in an- 
swering the question contained in the afore- 
mentioned ballot in the affirmative, a major- 
ity of the voters of Hanover County did 
authorize a bond issue in the sum of $1 mil- 
lion for the purpose of providing sufficient 
facilities for the efficient and lawful opera- 
tion of public schools in Hanover County for 
white and Negro children.” 

The answer also admitted the allegations 
of paragraphs No. 1 and 2 of the bill and 
paragraph 4 of the bill. It denied the alle- 
gations of paragraph 5 of the bill “except it 
is admitted that the defendant will author- 
ize and conduct only such types of schools 
in Hanover County as are authorized by the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia.’ 
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The defendant also contends that the 
plaintiff cannot maintain this suit because 
section 22-176 of the Code of Virginia limits 
such a suit to 30 days after the date of the 
order entered pursuant to code section 23- 
173. 

Code section 23-176 reads as follows: “For 
a period of 30 days after the date of an order 
entered by the circuit court * * * certi- 
fying that a majority of the qualified elec- 
tors voted in favor of the issuance of bonds, 
as herein provided any person in interest 
shall have the right to contest the legality of 
such bonds or the taxes to be levied for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the 
bonds, after which time no one shall have 
any cause or right of action to contest the 
legality or regularity of the election or the 
validity of the bonds or the validity of taxes 
necessary for the payment of the principal 
and interest of such bonds or for any cause 
whatsoever. If such contest shall not have 
been begun within 30 days herein prescribed, 
the authority to issue the bonds and validity 
of the taxes necessary to pay the principal 
and interest of bonds; shall be conclusively 
presumed and no court shall have authority 
to inquire into such matters.” 

This is a statute of limitations on the 


‘right to contest the legality of a school 


bond issue election and it is limited in its 
application to a contest of such an election 
and the things necessarily incident to such 
election. . 

It has no application to a proceeding such 
as this, where the legality of the election 
is admitted but the contention is made, as 
here, that due to the happening of a sub- 
sequent event the proceeds of the bond issue 
cannot be lawfully expended for the pur- 
pose for which the bonds were voted. 

The authorities are well settled that the 
right of a resident taxpayer to invoke the 
aid of a court of equity to prevent an illegal 
disposition of the moneys of the county are 
beyond dispute. Appalachian Power Co. v. 
Town of Galaz (173 Va. 329, 4 S. E. (2d) 390, 
332 (1939) and authorities there cited). 

In so holding the court in a unanimous 
opinion written by Mr. Chief Justice Camp- 
bell said (173 Va. 332): “In Crampton v. 
Zabriske (101 U. S. 601, 609, 25 L. Ed. 1070), it 
is said: ‘Of the right of resident taxpayers 
to invoke the interposition of a court of 
equity to prevent an illegal disposition of 
the moneys of the county or the illegal crea- 
tion of a debt which they in common with 
other property holders of the county may 
otherwise be compelled to pay, there is at 
this day no serious question. The right has 
been recognized by the State courts in nu- 
merous cases; and from the nature of the 
powers exercised by municipal corporaticns, 
the great danger of their abuse and the ne- 
cessity of prompt action to prevent irreme- 
diable injuries, it would seem eminently 
proper for courts of equity to interfere.’” 

In Appalachian Power Co. v. Galaz, supra, 
the court further said (173 .Va. 1329): “In 
Redd v. Supervisors of Henry County (31 
Gratt (72 Va.) 695) the determinative ques- 
tion was the right of a citizen and taxpayer 
to file his bill in equity to enjoin the board 
of supervisors from issuing bonds for the 
payment of the county subscription to the 
stock of a railway company. In delivering 
the opinion of the court, Judge Burks, Sr., 
said, “The jurisdiction of a court of equity 
in a case like the present, unless it has been 
taken away by statute, is too well estab- 
lished to admit of dispute.’ ” 

See also Lynchburg R. R. Co. v. Dameron 
(95 Va. 554, 28 S. E. 951 (1898)). 

In the case at bar the ballot voted on was 
as follows: 

“Shall Hanover County contract a loan in 
the amount of $1 million and issue bonds 
therefor in that amount for the purpose of 
providing funds to supplement State school 
construction funds for the construction of 
school improvements in said county for white 
and Negro schoolchildren, including the 
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purchase of sites for school buildings oF 
additions to school buildings, the construc- 
tion of school buildings, or additions to oF 
alterations of existing school buildings, and 
the furnishing and equipping of school build- 
ings or additions to school buildings?” 

The order calling the election was entered 
June 27, 1953, by this court and the date 
fixed for said election was July 14, 1953. 

The above question submitted was voted in 
the affirmative at said election and October 
20, 1953, the order was entered by this court 
pursuant to code section 22--172. 

At the time when the election was held, 
section 140 of the constitution of Virginia 
was in full force and effect. This section 
provided: “White and colored children shall 
not be taught in the same school.” 

This section is a part of article IX of the 
constitution and it is inconceivable that any 
part of that article would have been adopt- 
ed without the incorporation of section 140 
therein. 

At the time when said election was held, 
code section 22-221 was also in full force and 
effect. This section was as follows: “White 
and colored persons shall not be taught in 
the same school, but shall be taught in 
separate schools under the same general 
regulations as to management, usefulness, 
and efficiency.” 

At the beginning of the public-school sys- 
tem in Virginia by the act of 1869-70, 
chapter 259, section 47 (code of 1873, P- 
694) and continuing through all subsequent 
codes of Virginia (code 1887, sec. 1492; code 
1919, sec. 719), to the present code the de- 
clared law of Virginia has been that white 
and colored children were to be educated in 
separate schools. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
when its membership consisted of great 
judges who were educated in constitutional 
law and who respected the Constitution of 
the United States and the high office which 
they held had occasion to construe the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States in Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537, 40 
L. Ed. 256, 16 S. Ct. 1138 (1896)). 

In construing the 14th amendment in that 
case Mr. Justice Brown, speaking for the 
Court, said: “The object of the amendment 
was undoubtedly to enforce the absoluté 
equality of the two races before the law, 
but in the nature of things it could not havé 
been intended to abolish distinction based 
upon color, or to enforce social, as distin- 
guished from political, equality, or a com- 
mingling of the two races upon terms unsat- 
isfactory to either. Laws permitting and 
even requiring their separation in places 
where they are liable to be brought into 
contact do not necessarily imply the in- 
feriority of either race to the other, and 
have been generally, if not universally, rec- 
ognized as within the competency of thé 
State legislatures in the exercise of theif 
police power. The most common instance 
of this is connected with the establishment 
of separate schools for white and colored 
children, which have been held to be a valid 
exercise of the legislative power even bY 
courts of States where the political rights 
of the colored race have been longest and 
most earnestly enforced.” 

This Court does not agree with the opinion 
in Brown v. Board of Education, supra, that 
what was said in Plessy v. Ferguson about 
schools was dictum. It is true that case 
arose under a statute separating the races 
in railway coaches. But the Court was con- 
struing the 14th amendment and what it 
said with reference to schools was directly 
in point because if the amendment pro- 
hibited segregation in the one case then it 
prohibited it in the other. In any event 
Plessy v. Ferguson was decided by one 
the greatest bodies of judges who evef 
sat upon the Supreme Court of the Uni 
States; and this decision was reaffirmed wher 
the direct issue of the separation of the race 
in schools came before the Court in Lu™ 
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V. Rice (275 U. S. 78, 72 L. ed. 172, 48 S. Ct. 
91 (1927)). In an able opinion written by 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, who was one of the 
Greatest judges thus far produced in Amer- 
ica, probably. second only to Marshall as a 
Judge, said: “The question here is whether 
a Chinese citizen of the United States is 
denied equal protection of the laws when 
he is classified among colored races and fur- 
nished facilities for education equal to that 
Offered to all, whether white; brown, yellow, 
Or black. Were this a new question, it would 
Call for a very full argument and considera- 
tion, but we think that it is the same ques- 
tion which has many times been decided to 
be within the constitutional power ôf the 
State legislature to settle without interven- 
tion of the Federal courts under the Federal 
Constitution.” 

The Constitution of the United States is 
& written document. A particular section 
Cannot mean one thing at one time and an- 
Other and different thing at another time. 

As Judge Cooley in his great work on con- 
Stitutional limitations has pointed out (8th 
€d. 124) “It is with special reference to the 
Varying moods of public opinion, and with a 
View of putting the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment beyond their control, that these in- 
Struments are framed; and there can be no 
Buch steady and imperceptible change in 
their rules as inheres in the principles of 
the common law. The beneficient maxims 
Of the common law which guard person and 
Property have grown and expanded until they 
Mean vastly more to us than they did to 
Our ancestors, and are more minute, par- 
ticular and pervading in their protections; 
and we may confidently look forward in the 
future to modifications in the direction of 
improvement. Public sentiment and action 
effect such changes, and the courts recognize 
them; but a court or a legislature which 
Should allow a change in public sentiment 
to influence it in giving a written con- 

on a construction not warranted by the 
intntion of its founders, would be justly 
Chargeable with reckless disregard of official 
Oath and public duty; and if its course could 
ome a precedent would be of little avail. 
violence of public passion is quite as 

ely in the direction of oppression as 
any other; and the necessity for bills of 
Tight in our fundamental laws lies mainly 
in the danger that the legislature will be 
uenced by temporary excitements and 
ons among the people to adopt oppres- 

Sive enactments. What a court is to do 
frefore is to declare the law as written, 
faving to the people themselves to make 
8Uch changes as new circumstances may 
Tequire. The meaning of the constitution 
fixed when it is adopted, and it is not 
diferent at any subsequent time when a 

has occasion to pass upon it.” 

In the Judge’s cases (102 Tenn. 510, 532 
(1899)) the court said: “The rule stare 
Gecisis is peculiarly applicable in the con- 
Struction of written constitutions. Says 

- Cooley: ‘A cardinal rule in dealing with 
Written instruments is that they are to 
Teceive an unvarying interpretation and that 
their practical construction is to be uniform. 

Constitution is not to be made to mean 
One thing at one time and another at such 
Subsequent time, when the circumstances 

ay have so changed as perhaps to make 
® different rule in the case seem desirable. 

Principal share of the benefit expected from 

tten constitutions would be lost if the 
totega they establish were so flexible as to 
nd to circumstances or be modified by 
Public opinion’ Constitutional Limitations 
(2d ed.) star page 52.” 
heach was the law on July 14, 1953. It has 
n twice decided by the Supreme Court of 
€ United States that the separation of the 
po es in the public schools was within the 
~ Moen Power of the States unaffected by the 
amendment. The same view had been 
New Py. the courts of Massachusetts, Ohio, 
€w York, California, Kansas, North Caro- 
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lina, Indiana, Missouri, Arizona, Nevada, 
and the inferior Federal courts. Lum v. 
Rice (275 U. S. 78, 86, 72 L. ed. 172, 177, 48 
S. Ct. 91 (1927).) 

If the voters had sought the best legal 
advice prior to July 14, it must have been 
that segregated public schools were legal. 
In fact no other public school was permitted 
in Virginia. 

The law presumes every man to know the 
law. Wimbish v. Commonwealth (75 Va. 839 
(1880) ); Evans v. Michaelson (146 Va. 64, 135 
S. E. 683 (1926)); Xippas v. Commonwealth 
(141 Va. 497, 126 S. E. 207 (1925)); Camp 
Mfg. Co. v. Green (129 Va. 360, 106 S. E. 394, 
(1921) ); McKinister v. Garrott (3 Rand. 554 
(1825)); Hicks v. Wynn (137 Va. 186, 119 
S: E. 133 (1923) ); and Dickenson v. Buck (169 
Va. 39, 192 S. E. 748 (1937) ). 

It must be conclusively presumed that 
when they voted for the bond issue on July 
14, 1953, that they knew of section 140 of 
the Constitution and its contents and sec- 
tion 22-221 of the code and its contents. 
At that time it was a matter of common 
knowledge that only segregated public 
schools could be operated in Virginia. 

Indeed the very ballot that they voted 
specified that the bond issue was for white 
and Negro schools. Indeed at that time no 
other issue could have been submitted to 
them. Section 140 of the Constitution of 
Virginia and section 22-221 of the code were 
in full force and on July 14, 1953, no inte- 
grated public school could have been law- 
fully operated in Virginia. 

The bond issue was, therefore, voted for 
such schools as could have been lawfully 
erected on July 14, 1953, that is segregated 
schools, the white schools for white children 
and the Negro schools for Negro children. 
No other proposition could have been or 
was contemplated by the voters. 

In Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
et al. (347 U. S. 483, 98 L. ed. 873, 74 S. Ct. 
686 (1954) ) the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a purely political opinion based on 
certain psychology books overruled Plessy v. 
Ferguson, supra, and Lum v. Rice, supra, and 
we are for the first time in American judicial 
history presented with an opinion which 
overrules well-considered and rightly con- 
sidered opinions by some of the greatest 
American judges on the authority of the 
unestablished opinions of certain psycholo- 
gists. - 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft was a much greater 
and abler judge than is any member of the 
present Court. Wherever lawyers are as- 
sembled his opinions are treated with the 
greatest respect. The same may be said for 
Mr. Justice Brown. He was a great judge 
and lawyers respect and admire-his opinions. 
But their successors on the Court which they 
once honored see fit to overrule their opin- 
ions on the authority of the opinions of 
certain psychologists who have no training 
in the legal fleld or Knowledge of constitu- 
tional law. 

It is generally conceded that Dred Scott 
v. Sanford (19 How. 393-633, 15 L. ed. 691- 
795 (1857)) had the most disastrous effect 
on the American Nation. Examination of 
the opinion of the Court shows that it was 
based upon numerous authorities and well 
reasoned. 

But Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka, supra, consigns to the scrap heap the 
opinions of some of the greatest judges who 
have sat on the bench on the worthless opin- 
ions of certain psychologists and it, like 
Dred Scott v. Sanford, supra, may well have 
as disastrous effects on the American people. 

Unfortunately, the present Court has the 
power—not the right—to reconstrue the 14th 
amendment, and, having done so, however 
erroneous and worthless its opinion may be, 
the several States are bound by it. 

Whereas on July 14, 1953, only segregated 
schools were authorized in Virginia, today 
if the State remains in the public-school 
business it can in the future operate only 
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nonsegregated schools. The inferior. Federal 
courts are bound to enforce whatever de- 
cree the Supreme Court may enter in Brown 
v. Board of Education, supra, and the people 
of Virginia are helpless. $ 

It may require further litigation with per- 
sons not parties to the litigation in Brown 
v. Board of Education, supra, before the non- 
segregated system can be put into effect. But 
that is a mere quibble. If the State con- 
tinues the public-school system, it is inevi- 
table that its public schools must be oper- 
ated on a nonsegregated basis. 

Therefore, the school buildings to be con- 
structed out of the proceeds of the bond 
issue here will have to be operated as non- 
segregated schools. 

It follows that the bonds were voted for 
the building of segregated schools both white 
and Negro. If the money is spent now, the 
schools that will be built with it must be in- 
tegrated or nonsegregated schools. 

Is this such a change as will invalidate 
such bond issue? 

Marsh v. Board of Supervisors of Fulton 
County (10 Wall. 1076, 19 L. ed. 1040, 1042 
(1871)) appears to be the leading case on 
this subject. 

In 1853 the Mississippi & Wabash Railroad 
Co. was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Tlinois and authorized to construct a line 
from Warsaw on the Mississippi to the east 
line of the State. In September 1853 the 
Board of Supervisors of Fulton County, 
through which the projected line was to run 
ordered that the question be submitted to 
the voters of the county at the ensuing No- 
vember election whether the county should 
subscribe $75,000 to the capital stock of the 
company and a like sum to the Petersburg 
& Springfield Railroad Co., payable in the 
bonds of the county, such bonds not to be 
issued to the former company until its sec- 
retary should certify to the board that $700,- 
000 had been subscribed to its stock and 5 
percent thereof had been paid. At the en- 
suing election the vote was taken and a ma- 
jority of the voters voted for these subscrip- 
tions. 

In February 1857, before the bonds had 
been issued, as in the case here, the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois amended the charter of the 
Mississippi & Wabash Co. by which the rail- 
road was divided into three divisions each 
under a separate corporation. 

Following the direction of the board, its 
clerk subscribed the $75,000 worth of bonds 
to the central division. 

Later an effort was made to collect 15 of 
the bonds thus issued. 

Mr. Justice Field, speaking for the Court, 
said: 

“The questions presented for our consid- 
eration are, first, whether the bonds issued 
by the clerk of the county court of Fulton 
County to the central division of the Missis- 
sippi & Wabash Co. were at the time of their 
issue, valid obligations of the county of Ful- 
ton, and whether they have become obliga- 
tory upon the county by any subsequent 
ratification. 

. . . s J 

“The amendatory act of 1857 dividing the 
road into 3 divisions and subjecting each 
division to the control and management of 
a different board, clothed with all the powers 
of the original board, so far as the division 
was concerned, worked a fundamental change 
in the character of the original corporation, 
and created 3 distinct corporations in 
its place. A subscription to a company 
whose charter provided for a continuous line 
of railroad 230 miles across the State, was 
voted by the electors of Fulton County; not 
a subscription to a company whose line of 
road was less than 60 miles, and which, dis- 
connected from the other portions of the 
original line, would be of comparatively little 
value.” 

The Court then held that the board was 
without authority to issue the bonds and 
that no act on its part could validate such 
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bonds. That only another election by the 
voters could validate the same, 

In Whitner v. Woodruff et al. (68 Fla. 465, 
67 S. 110 (1914) ), bonds had been voted for 
the construction of specified roads. The au- 
thorities charged with the building of said 
roads attempted to alter the route designated 
and to substitute a different route. An in- 
junction was sought by certain taxpayers to 
restrain the diversion. The chancellor de- 
nied the relief. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court that Court reversed the case and in so 
doing said after quoting the chancellor's 
language: 

“From this language we understand the 
holding to be that the county commissioners 
may change the proposed route within a mu- 
nicipality after a different location has been 
submitted to popular vote as the one to be 
paved. To this we cannot give our assent. 
While the citizens might, if requested, have 
such confidence in their officials as to give 
them power in general terms, yet when the 
request is for specific limited power those 
officials must keep within its limitations. 
If the county commissioners obtain the 
consent of the people by a vote to pave at 
public expense a designated road or street, 
those owning property fronting on that road 
or street may justly complain, if the officials 
undertake to pave not that street, but an- 
other parallel street three blocks distant. 

= + * + = 
' “Whether as taxpayers seeking to pre- 
vent the further unauthorized expenditure 
of money or as abutting owners peculiarly 
interested in the diversion of the proposed 
route, the complainants have a standing in a 
court of equity.” 

In Ravenswood S. & G. R. Co. v. Ravens- 
wood (41 W. Va. 732, 24 S. E. 597, 56 A. S. R 
906 (1896)) a vote was had in the town of 
Ravenswood for the purpose of subscribing 
$3,000 in the stock of a railroad company on 
the understanding that the railroad would be 
built as then located through the corporate 
limits of the town. After the vote was taken 
the railroad company changed the location of 
its road so as to throw its line without the 
corporate limits of the town and several hun- 
dred feet to the south thereof. 

In denying the railroad company’s petition 
for a writ of mandamus to require the issu- 
ance of the bonds, the court said (56 A. S. R. 
910): “The change of the settled location of 
the road, as understood by the voters at the 
time they gave their assent to the issuance 
of the bonds, whether for the benefit of the 
plaintiff or others, is undoubtedly a breach 
of the condition of their authorization, and 
an abandonment of the plaintiff’s right to 
demand them.” 

In State v. County Court of Davis County 
(64 Mo. 30 (1876)) an election was held for 
the purpose of issuing bonds for the build- 
ing of a railroad and the location of a sta- 
tion withist-1 mile of the town of Pattons- 
burg. The county court refused to issue the 
bonds because of a breach of the condition. 
Mandamus was sought to compel the issu- 
ance of the bonds, It was admitted that the 
railroad and station had not been built with- 
in 1 mile of the town but the excuse was 
made that the change had been made at the 
request and desire of the inhabitants of said 
town. 

In denying the writ the court said: “It is 
obvious that this could constitute no valid 
excuse for the nonperformance of the con- 
ditions which were the basis of the sub- 
scription. For the power of the voters * * * 
is purely statutory, and exhausts itself when 
such voters give expressions at the polls of 
their assent to or dissent from the proposed 
subscription. Any subsequent action on 
their part, therefore, being unknown to the 
law is possessed of no legal validity and 
can by no means absolve the railroad com- 
pany from the conditions which were im- 
posed at the time the vote to subscribe was 
taken. * © 9” 
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In Norsen v. Town of Port Washington et 
` al. (37 Wisc. 168 (1875) ) the town subscribed 
to the stock of a railroad company with a 
definite route fixed for the construction of 
the road at the time. Subsequent to that 
date the railroad made a change in its route 
which the court held was a material change. 
It then held that the taxpayers of the town 
could maintain a suit to enjoin the issue of 
bonds in payment of stock subscription for 
which the town was no longer bound. 

It is true that Board of Public Instruction 
v. State ((Fla.) 75 S. (2d) 832 (1954)) the 
court held that where a bond issue for 
schools was voted prior to the decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education, supra, that the 
validity of the bond issue was not affected 
by that decision. This court has read the 
main opinion by Terrell, justice, the con- 
curring opinion by Matthews, justice, and 
it is not impressed with either the reasoning 
or the correctness of the opinion and con- 
curring opinion, and does not feel bound to 
follow such case, even though it may be a 
school-bond case, in the face of the over- 
whelming weight of authority to the con- 
trary on the issue here involved. 

As was so clearly pointed out by Matthews, 
justice, in his dissenting opinion in that 
case (75 S. (2d) 848-9): “The proposed 
bond issue as submitted to the freeholders 


was for the purpose of building and improv-. 


ing separate schools for Negro and white 
children, and, as has been noted, is in direct 
conflict with the United States Constitution, 
as now construed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Brown case. There- 
fore the purpose for which the money is to 
expended is illegal. The purpose being 
illegal, it follows that the bonds are illegal. 
The purpose for which said bonds were to 
be issued cannot now be changed to build 
and improve schools where Negro and white 
children may be permitted or forced to at- 
tend the same schools. Such purpose would 
be in direct conflict with the Constitution of 
the State of Florida and in violation of the 
contractual obligations with the freeholders.” 

In Turkey v. Omaha (54 Neb. 370, 74 N. W. 
613, 69 A. S. R. 711 (1898) ) bonds were voted 
for the acquisition of land for and the erec- 
tion of a market thereon. After the election 
the town authorities sought to erect the 
market on a park owned by the municipality. 
The Court held that this was a diversion of 
the purpose for which the bonds had been 
voted and that at the suit of a taxpayer an 
injunction would be issued. In so holding 
the Court said (69 A. S. R. 714): “That 
when the governing body of a municipality 
is authorized by a vote of the people, and 
only thereby, to incur a debt for a particular 
purpose, such purpose must be strictly com- 
plied with, and the terms of the authority 
granted be strictly and fully pursued, is so 
well settled that it would be idle to cite au- 
thorities on the proposition.” 

See also, to the same effect, Harshman v. 
Bates County (92 U. S. 569, 23 L. Ed. 747 
(1876) ). 

The underlying position of the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, supra, 
is something more than mere nonsegre- 
gated education. It goes further than this. 
From what was said in McLaurin v. Okla- 
homa State Regents (339 U. S. 637, 70 S. Ct. 
851, 853-4 (1950)) object is so far as that 
Court can coerce the States, to compel com- 
plete socialization of the races. In a grad- 
uate school it was held that assigning of a 
special seat and table in the classroom and 
library and a specific table in the cafeteria 
to a Negro student violated the 14th amend- 
ment. Under this decision no regulation can 
be imposed as to where the respective chil- 
dren will sit in the classroom and the li- 
brary or what part they will play on the 
athletic fields and no restraint can be placed 
by the school authorities as to how they will 
be served in the cafeteria or where they shall 
sit after being served; nor can the school 
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authorities prevent or prohibit the “intel- 
lectual comingling of the students” (339 
U. S. 641, 70 S. Ct. 854). i 

That is the real underlying purpose of the 
political opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, supra, 
and that is the real objective of the psychol- 
ogists whose opinions the present Supreme 
Court regards more highly than the ablest 
and soundest opinions of its great predeces- 
sors. 

Is this such a change from the situation 
that existed when the bonds were voted as 
renders the expenditure of the proceeds 
thereof for nonsegregated school building 
invalid? 

From an examination of the law which has 
heretofore been cited the Court is of the 
opinion that the change wrought by the Su- 
preme Court since July 14, 1953, makes any 
expenditure from the proceeds of the bond 
issue for nonsegregated schools illegal. 

An injunction will therefore be issued re- 
straining the school board from issuing said 
bonds or using them for any school purpose. 

If the people are interested in building 
nonsegregated schools another election may 
be readily held to determine this issue. 

LEON M. BAZILE, 
Judge. 
May 13, 1955. 


Applicability of Davis-Bacon Prevailing- 
Wage Provision to H. R. 4260, Federal 
Highway Construction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement expressing the 
position of the building and construc- 
tion trades department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, local building and con- 
struction trades unions, and the 3 mil- 
lion organized building and construction 


‘tradesmen of America on the subject of 


the Federal highway construction bill 
which is presently pending before the 
House Public Works Committee: 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1955. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN: Congressman MacH- 
ROWIcz, Democrat, of Michigan, will in the 
next few days sponsor an amendment to 
H. R. 4260 to include a prevailing-wage pro- 
vision in the bill. 

I would like to take this opportunity tO 
express the position of the building and 
construction trades department, the affiliated 
19 international unions, local building and 
construction trades unions and the 3 mil- 
lion organized building and construction 
tradesmen of America on the above subject 
matter. 


Agitation for a prevailing wage law om 
Federal construction came to the fore in 
the middle twenties. The construction in- 
dustry was riven with industrial warfare 
caused by foreign contractors who attempted 
to import predatory labor practices into ® 
locality which, if permitted, would have re- 
sulted in the destruction of the prevailing- 
wage customs and practices in the locality- 
Typical of the incidents related to demor“ 
strate the urgent need for remedial legisla- 
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tion to protect local contractors, construc- 
tion craftsmen, and the local communities 
Where the work was to be performed; and 
to eliminate the source of disputes was that 
described by-Republican Congressman Bacon, 
of New York, one of the sponsors of the 
Davis-Bacon Act in 1927: 

“I want to cite the specific instance that 
brought this whole matter to my attention. 
The Government is engaging in building in 
my district a Veterans’ Bureau hospital. 
Bids were asked for, several New York con- 
tractors bid, and in their bids, of course, they 
had to take into consideration the high labor 
Standards prevailing in the State of New 
York. I think I can say that the labor 
Standards in New York are very high. The 
Wages were fair, and there has been no diffi- 
culty in the building trades between the 
employee and employer in New York for 
BOme time. And the situation existed there- 
fore and the New York contractors made 
their bids, having the labor conditions in 
Mind. The bid, however, was let to a firm 
from the South and some thousand nonunion 
laborers were brought to New York in my 
Own congressional district. They were hired 
Onto this job, they were housed, and they 
Were paid a very low wage, and the work 
Proceeded. Of course, that meant that labor 
Conditions in this part of New York State 
Where this hospital was being built were 
entirely upset. It meant that the neighbor- 

g community was very much upset.” 

The Davis-Bacon Act was passed nearly 
& quarter of a century ago, in 1931 during 

Hoover administration. It was sponsored 
by two Republicans. The legislative history 
Shows that virtually all segments of our 
ŝociety banded together to demand that un- 
Scrupulous contractors be prevented from 
importing foreign wage practices into a com- 
Munity on Government construction. The 
Contractors demanded that they be protected 
from unfair competition by contractors who 
Were securing Government contracts solely 

use they based their bids on wage levels 
lower than those which actually prevailed in 
the locality for that type of work. Local 
Craftsmen protested because their wage 
Standards and conditions were broken down 
and they were denied work by these contrac- 

s who recruited labor from distant cheap 

bor areas. The local communities request- 
ed assistance because of the loss of work and 
Purchasing power to its citizens. Fair- 
Minded public citizens demanded that the 
Source of the disputes that had ignited in- 
Gustrial warfare throughout the country be 
eradicated, and that the Federal Govern- 
Ment should set the standards to which the 
Entire industry would repose. 

The Davis-Bacon law was designed specifi- 
Cally to eliminate these conditions. As origi- 
Nally enacted, the law required the payment 
of Prevailing wages to laborers and mechan- 

cs engaged in the construction, repair, and 
alteration of public buildings. The act was 
amended in 1935 to— 


Ter Extend the coverage of the act by mak- 
& it directly applicable to public works 
as well as public buildings. 
q 2. Require the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
etermine “+ + * the minimum wages to be 
a d various classes of laborers and me- 
+ ‘nics which shall be based upon the 
ages * + + prevailing for the correspond- 
pie Classes of laborers and mechanics em- 
Syed on projects of a character similar to 
e contract work in the city, town, village, 
Other civil subdivision of the State * * * 
Which the work is to be performed.” 
then change was designed to make clear 
of .. Congress intended the prevailing rate 
ad to be determined by comparison with 
ana. ar-type construction in the locality, 
waa eliminate a host of devices (e. g. 
ang; ng responsibility by hiring laborers 
tors or mechanics as independent contrac- 
» Paying journeymen mechanics appren- 
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tice rates) which resulted in the circum- 
vention of the legislative intent. 

The act applies directly to all Federal 
buildings and public works such as all con- 
struction by the Department of Defense, but 
does not automatically cover the myriad of 
various programs devised during the past 
20 years by the Federal Government for 
pumping its resources into State and local 
construction; e. g., programs such as grants- 
in-aid for schools, hospitals, local airports, 
slum clearance, public housing, etc., or in- 
sured multifamily rental housing under the 
FHA, which were not even thought of at the 
time the Davis-Bacon law was enacted. 

However, the Congress of the United States 
has long recognized the need of prevailing- 
wage legislation on Federal grant-in-aid con- 
struction programs and insured or guaran- 
teed programs; and ample precedent for the 
inserting of prevailing-wage provisions in 
the Federal highway-aid program can be 
drawn from the following acts which con- 
tain express provisions making the Davis- 
Bacon Act applicable to these programs: 

1. The Federal Airport Act. 

2. School Survey and Construction Act of 
1950. i 

3. Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

4. The slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
program in the Housing Act of 1954. 

5. National Housing Act. 

6. Multifamily rental housing under the 
FHA. 

7. Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act of 1951. 

8. Lease Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was founded upon 
the sound principle of public policy that 
the Federal Government would not be 4 
party to the destruction of the prevailing- 
wage customs and practices in a locality. 
As the various grant-in-aid and guaranteed 
programs developed, the Davis-Bacon Act 
was made applicable so that public money 
would not be spent in a manner that de- 
pressed the prevailing local wage structure. 
The act is based upon these decent, vital 
humanitarian principles. It was extended 
to these grant-in-aid and insured programs 
because it fulfilled the purposes for which 
it was created. In practice, it has proved 
of immeasurable value to our society. 

It has served as a stonewall to exclude 
foreign wage practices from a locality, and 
has eliminated the prime cause of industrial 
warfare on these projects. It has insured 
the prosecution of the contract work to com- 
pletion without interruption. It has con- 
tributed to the preservation of harmonious 
relationships between contractors and crafts- 
men, and has encouraged collective bargain- 
ing. 

Local contractors are protected, for no 
longer do they have to compete in fear that 
some unscrupulous contractor will obtain a 
contract solely because his bid is based upon 
wage rates lower than those which actually 
prevail in a locality on similar projects. 
The prevailing wage standards of the men 
who construct these projects has been stabi- 
lized. Contractors have been compelled to 
compete on the basis of efficiency rather than 
human lives. The community’s wage pattern 
has been stabilized, and its craftsmen are 
guaranteed work because the reason for im- 
porting labor from a lower wage area has 
been eliminated. It has enabled contractors 
to receive an adequate supply of skilled, ex- 
perienced, and competent construction 
craftsmen at the wage rate contained in the 
contract specifications. 

Thus, the Davis-Bacon Act is a time-tested 
and proven law based upon a sound, funda- 
mental concept of the role of government 
in Federal programs. It has been in exist- 
ence for over a quarter of a century, and is 
accepted by all elements in our society. 

If the prevailing wage concept is sound for 
direct Federal construction programs and 
for the Federal grant-in-aid, and insured- 
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construction programs enumerated above, it 
is just as sound for a grant-in-aid program 
for highway construction. 

The need of fair contractors and construc- 
tion workers alike is no less—in fact, is even’ 
greater on a program of this magnitude— 
today for a provision that would prevent un- 
scrupulous contractors from coming into a 
locality and obtaining jobs by breaking down 
the established wage rates. The Govern- 
ment’s purchasing power should not be em- 
ployed to depress the wage standards in a 
locality. The Government should not be a 
party to a highway robbery of those con- 
struction craftsmen who will build our in- 
terstate system under the greatest of all 
Federal construction programs. 

Already, the advent of accelerated highway 
construction and intensified competition has 
spawned the specter of the same inhuman 
conditions that compelled Congress 24 years 
ago to declare that the Government would 
not utilize its purchasing power to break 
down local wage conditions. Into Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, and other States have come 
certain foreign predatory contractors who 
obtained large road contracts solely because 
they bid under the prevailing wage rates in 
the locality. Local contractors have been 
discriminated against because they cannot 
cope with this unfair competition. Local 
craftsmen have been denied work because 
the contractors have imported their entire 
work force from low-wage States to man 
the job. Industrial warfare has been ram- 
pant as local craftsmen have reverted to 
economic action to meet the threat. To cite 
but two of the recent 1955 examples: 

1. On a Federal-aid highway project in 
western Pennsylvania a contractor imported 
his entire work force from North Carolina. 
The Pennsylvania craftsmen picketed the 
employer to compel him to hire Pennsylvania 
citizens. The job was shut down. In this 
particular area, thousands of craftsmen were 
unemployed at the time. The employer in- 
stituted injunction proceedings. The crafts- 
men urged in defense that a Pennsylvania 
law required that its citizens receive pref- 
erence. An injunction was issued. The 
court stated: 

“The Federal Government has a right to 
insist that the contractor does not discrimi- 
nate against workmen who are not residents 
of Pennsylvania * * *. If the (contractor) 
should deliberately so discriminate, the re- 
sult might well be that the Government 
would refuse to pay its part of the matching 
funds.” 

2. In New Hampshire on another road job 
a North Carolina contractor imported 500 
men to man the job. They pitched their 
tents on the side of the road, and were ac- 
companied by the usual devices such as 
armed guards. After much strife, he was 
compelled finally to return these men to 
North Carolina. It is readily apparent that 
contractors and construction workers alike 
are no less dependent today than they were 
in the past on congressional aid in protecting 
established standards. Unless we are to 
revert to the jungle state of industrial rela- 
tions, the David-Bacon Act should be applied 
to the highway program. 

The following is a summary of the objec- 
tions which have been advanced to the in- 
clusion of the prevailing wage provision: 

1. It would increase the costs of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Predetermining wages would cause de- 
lay, bookwork, and redtape. 

3. States would lose control of the pro- 
gram. The workers will be protected be- 
cause half of the States have minimum- 
wage laws. 

4. The Congress will be considering mini- 
mum-wage amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (wage-hour law) soon. Ac- 
tion should be postponed until that time. 
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5. The present procedure of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce prevents the exploitation 
of labor. 

With the exception of the final reason, 
these arguments are not new, nor are they 
of special applicability to the highway pro- 
gram, but are the same old meat (covered 
with new garnishings of parsley) that was 
served and rejected by Congress when the 
Davis-Bacon Act was extended to these other 
programs. 

1. IT WOULD INCREASE THE COST OF 
THE PROGRAM < 


The most vigorous objection is that to pay 
the prevailing wage would result in less 
highways being built. One could argue with 
stronger force that more roads could be built 
if Chinese coolies were imported to work on 
this program at 25 cents a day, or if land 
were condemned at less than a fair value. 
This argument would apply with equal force 
to all Federal construction programs. This 
approach fails to consider the other factors 
mentioned previously, and seems to be based 
upon the “iron law of wages” concept. 
Breaking down the standing of living of con- 
struction craftsmen promotes neither the 
well-being of a locality nor of the Nation. 


2. PREDETERMINING WAGES WOULD CAUSE 
DELAY, BOOKWORK, AND REDTAPE 


The mechanism for predetermining wage 
rates exists in the Department of Labor. 
Wage rates are predetermined for inclusion 
in the specifications. An analysis of the 
testimony of the Solicitor of Labor on the 
requested budget for fiscal year 1956 will 
show the celerity at which wage rates are 
determined. The other programs are not 
delayed. This program would prove no dif- 
ferent. 

3. STATE WOULD LOSE CONTROL 


This is a Federal program. The proposed 
amendment would apply the Davis-Bacon to 
the Federal interstate system which would 
be constructed almost entirely with Federal 
funds. The Davis-Bacon Act applies pres- 
ently to highway construction where the 
Federal Government absorbs the entire cost. 
Does 10 or 20 percent less change the prin- 
ciple? The Federal contribution is much 
less percentagewise on the other Government 
grant-aid programs, covered by the Davis- 
Bacon Act, for, in the aggregate, the Gov- 
ernment contributes only 50 percent of the 
costs of these programs. Further, on the 
insured or guaranteed programs to which 
the Davis-Bacon Act applies, the Govern- 
ment does not contribute any funds toward 
the actual cost of the project. 

The construction industry itself is a local 
industry, with craftsmen and contractors 
scattered throughout the land. This pro- 
vision would protect local communities, the 
craftsmen, and the contractors, because it 
provides for the payment of wages actually 
prevailing in the city, village, town, or other 
civil subdivision of the State where the work 
is to be performed. 

Vital to a proper perspective of the act is 
the understanding that it provides for the 
payment of not less than the prevailing wage 
as distinguished from a minimum wage. 
State minimum-wage laws are virtually use- 
less and many of the State “little Davis- 
Bacon Acts” do not apply to highway con- 
struction. 


4. THE CONGRESS WILL BE CONSIDERING 
Construction workers are not covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (wages and 
hour law) nor by any other Federal mini- 
mum-wage law. 
5. THE PRESENT PROCEDURE 


Under the present Federal Aid Highway 
Act,“ the Secretary of Commerce, through 
regulation, directs that the specifications of 
each contract shall contain a minimum wage 
as determined by the State highway depart- 
ment for unskilled, intermediate, and skilled 
workers. These regulations do not prevent 
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the exploitation of labor, but actually pro- 
mote it. 

There are two essential differences between 
the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Davis-Bacon Act: 

First, the Davis-Bacon Act provides for 
the determination of a prevailing wage by 
the Secretary of Labor through comparison 
with projects of a character similar to the 
contract work in the locality where the work 
is to be performed. Under the present High- 
way Aid Act the regulations of the Secretary 
of Commerce provide that all contracts must 
contain a provision which sets forth the min- 
imum wage as determined by the highway 
departments of the various States. 

Generally, minimum rates determined by 
the State highway officials are totally un- 
realistic and on the level of 50 cents an 
hour for unskilled labor, 70 cents an hour 
for intermediate and $1.10 an hour for 
skilled workers. The regulations do not set 
forth any standards by which this minimum 
rate can be determined, and the highway 
Officials are free to determine any figure 
whatsoever. 

State highway departments make deter- 
minations with little regard to the actual 
wage conditions in their States. It is a 
universally recognized fact that contractors 
in the States pay considerably higher wages 
than those determined, and in many _ in- 
stances, the determined skilled rate is ap- 
preciably less than the actual rate paid to 
unskilled workers. The wage determination 
cited above represents the general, rather 
than the exceptional, wage determinations 
made by State highway departments. Fur- 
ther, some State highway departments have 
been determining the same rates without re- 
vision for periods up to 10 years. 

These determinations are virtually worth- 
less, for they have no contact with wage rate 
reality in the construction industry, and in 
no way prevent any of the unsavory condi- 
tions which the Davis-Bacon Act was de- 
signed to prevent. 

Second, the Davis-Bacon Act provides that 
prevailing wage rates should be determined 
for the various classifications of laborers and 
mechanics to be employed. Under the reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Commerce, only 
three minimum-wage rates are determined; 
one each for skilled, intermediate and un- 
skilled. 

It is utterly unrealistic to make group- 
wage determinations designating construc- 
tion workers as unskilled, intermediate, and 
skilled workers; for rarely, if ever, is a con- 
struction worker referred to in the industry 
as such. To do so creates confusion, e€. g., 
it would be impossible to fill a contractor’s 
requisition for an intermediate worker in- 
asmuch as this term could apply to any 
number of different construction workers, 
such as a dozer, scraper, or air-compressor 
operator, different types of laborers, or truck- 
drivers. Further, only 3 wage rates are de- 
termined as compared to as many as 60 
under wage determinations made by the 
Secretary of Labor. There is no wage area 
where only three construction rates are rec- 
ognized in the industry. 

Let us assume, arguendo, that there are 
40 different wage rates recognized in an area, 
Since the 3 rates determined would, in es- 
sence, represent the 40 different rates, the 
contractor has a great latitude with regard 
to classifying workers for payroll purposes. 
No such latitude is permitted under determi- 
nations made by the Secretary of Labor. In 
short, in group determinations, there is no 
recognition of existing wage differentials as 
between crafts or within crafts. The great 
latitude that a contractor has under group 
determinations, in classifying workers for 
payroll purposes is a tool to assist any un- 
scrupulous contractor in the exploitation of 
labor, rather than its prevention. 

Group determinations fail to recognize 
area industry practices. Consider the defini- 
tions of unskilled, intermediate, and skilled 
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workers as defined in “Policy and procedure 
memorandum No. 40-4,” United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads, quoted below: 

“Skilled: Skilled labor shall include the 
operators of complex, heavy power equip- 
ment, and skilled craftsmen of the journey- 
man grade. 

“Intermediate grade: Intermediate-grade 
labor shall include— 

“(a) Operators of power equipment ex- 
cept: Complex, heavy power equipment 
trucks of 14% tons or less (manufacturer's 
rated capacity) 

“Tractors of less than 20 horsepower (man- 
ufacturer's rated capacity) 

“(b) Persons performing any other labor 
which requires considerable training and 
experience. 

“Unskilled: Unskilled labor shall include— 

“(a) Operators of trucks of 14% tons oF 
less (manufacturer’s rated capacity) 

“Operators of tractors of less than 20 horse- 
power (manufacturer's rated capacity) 

“Operators of passenger cars. 

“(b) Helpers to journeyman craftsmen 
and all other labor which requires no special 
skill or experience or the exercise of discre- 
tion and independent judgment.” 

From the very nature of the construction 
industry, it is evident that in all instances 
local conditions govern the industry and that 
construction customs and practices vary in 
each locality. 

Contrary to the regulations, the interme- 
diate grade truck driver, in some areas, is 
classified on the type of truck he operates, 
axle or wheel rating, rather than tonnage. 
Likewise, tractor operators are also rated on 
attachments, rather than horsepower, and an 
equipment operator need operate no com- 
plex, heavy power equipment in order to re- 
ceive the skilled rate of pay. The definitions 
only compound the confusion. Consider the 
definition of an unskilled worker as a helper 
to journeyman craftsmen. It is not alto- 
gether clear as to what is meant. Helpers to 
journeyman craftsmen learning the trade, 
are usually designated as apprentices. Those 
not so classified are generally, and this is 
said advisedly, designated as various types 
of laborers. No provisions are made for the 
recognition of apprentices in “‘policy and pro- 
cedure memorandum No. 40-4,” although the 
United States Government spends $3 million, 
more or less, a year on apprenticeship train- 
ing. 

These group determinations fly in the face 
of the prevailing customs and practices of 
the construction industry, and serve only to 
stimulate disputes and break down the ac- 
tual wage rates in a locality. 


The proposed amendment would also re- 
quire the payment of not less than time and 
one-half over 8 hours in 1 day. This is 
merely extending the provisions of the 8- 
Four law, first passed by the Congress in 
1892, which presently applies to virtually all 
Federal programs. The requirement of not 
less than time and one-half after 40 hours 
in 1 week is merely applying to the construc- 
tion of interstate highways what the Con- 
gress enacted for certain interstate indus- 
tries when it passed the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1938. The recent administration 
has recently introduced companion bills 
which would amend the 8-hour law to in- 
clude time and one-half after 40 hours in @ 
week and would be applicable to such aided 
programs as the grant-in-aid highway bill. 

In the interest of all laborers and me- 
chanics, fair contractors, and local com- 
munities, and the Nation as a whole, it is re- 
spectfully urged that whatever bill is adopted 
by the Congress to aid in the construction of 
highways, should contain a prevailing wag? 
provision. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD J. GRAY, 
President. 
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We Have Chosen Our Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include the following 
editorial entitled “We Have Chosen Our 
Side,” appearing in the November 1954 


———tdition of the-Albanian-American, pub- 


lished monthly in Boston under the 
Statement, “This newspaper organ of 
the Albanian-American Literary Society 
Supports the United States foreign policy 
in its fight against international com- 
Munism.” 

The article was written by Mr. Theo- 
Gore M. Robis, national president of the 
Society and editor of the publication. 

We Have CHOSEN OUR SIDE 


The 20th century and our generation are 
Gestined to witness and partake in a titanic 
Struggle between two ways of life. The out- 
Come of this conflict will decide whether or 
hot humanity shall go forward to a brighter, 
Ticher, and more enlightened future that had 
its beginnings in the Greco-Roman and 
Christian concepts, or whether it shall retro- 
rade into the darkness of the totalitarian 
and tyrannical concepts and beliefs. 

Freedom, our heritage, the dignity of the 
Individual, the sacredness of his soul, and 
Western civilization, itself, are all on trial 
for their lives. This trial is very close to our 
hearts for it reminds us of the suffering and 
Gegradatiom’of the people of our native land, 
Albania, and we don’t want to see that suf- 
fering and degradation in America. For 
this reason, the Albanian-American Literary 
Society has openly fought for the liberation 
Of Albania with the boundaries of 1939, 
Which were recognized and ratified at inter- 
National treaties; and have agreed to co- 
Operate with any group that has the backing 
Of the United States Government in its fight 
against the communistic menace both here 
and abroad. 

Albanian-Americans like many other mi- 
Nority groups who have lived and prospered 
Under the great American Constitution and 
Bill of Rights stand behind the United States 

vernment’s solemn and magnificent dec- 

ation repeatedly made by the President 
nd other high officials that this country 
Will not tolerate nor become part of the en- 
flavement of any people anywhere in the 
World. This kind of a stand is not new to 
Albanian-Americans. Over 40 years ago, Al- 
ian-Americans left their homes in Amer- 
ica to fight for Albania’s liberation from the 
tomans, 3,000 miles away; and they con- 
ibuted much toward the achievement of 
Albania's independence of 1912, which we are 
£0 proudly and reverently celebrating this 
th of November. 
€ salute all of those who made the su- 
Preme sacrifice that Albania may be free. 
x this solemn occasion we urge, and invite 
ll Albanian-Americans in the United States 
join with us and help us convey to the 
fering Albanians in Albania the fact that 
hi e Albanians in America are united and are 
€hting together for their liberation. Re- 
= dless ef our individual faiths and 
S urches, like good American citizens, let us 
they together for the salvation of Albania 

a our suffering brothers and sisters. Let 

thea them that we have not forgotten 


pa deving in the self-determination of each 
tson, we are not espousing the cause of any 
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person or party; but rather are dedicating 
our efforts for the deliverance of our country 
of origin from the terrible bondage of com- 
munism; and when that day arrives, let the 
Albanian people decide for themselves the 
kind of government they want. 

In closing let me leave you all with the 
following quotation of Mr. Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, the editor of Punch, which so bril- 
lianty expresses the central question of the 
crisis of the 20th century. 


“In one of the most terrible conflicts of | 


human history, I have chosen my side, as all 
will have to choose sooner or later, and pro- 
pose to stick by the side I have chosen 
through thick and thin, hoping to have suffi- 
cient courage not to lose heart, sufficient 
sense not to allow myself to be confused— 
and sufficient faith in the civilization to 
which I belong, and the religion on which 
that civilization is based, to follow Bun- 
yan’s advice and endure the hazards and 
humiliations of the way because of the worth 
of the destination.” 


Richard Elmer Truchses, Superior Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the seniors who are graduating from the 
Carlisle High School today is Richard 
Elmer Truchses, who was elected by his 
class as the senior boy most likely to 
succeed and who has -won a national 
award in the Thom McAn success 
awards. 

This young man is to be congratulated. 
Throughout his high-school career he 
has been a superior student. He was 
chaplain, student director, and president 
of the band, and treasurer and vice pres- 
ident of the National Honor Society. He 
has been a member of the junior and 
senior band, the orchestra, the Boy 
Scouts—eagle rank with palms; presi- 
dent, town youth council—religious; 
president and treasurer, church youth 
organization; master councilor, De- 
Molay; and still he found time to carry 
a paper route, be a counterman and 
clerk in a store. 

He also was active in many intra- 
mural athletics and is rated as an expert 
rifieman ky the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the essay which 
this splendid young man submitted to 
the national competition: 

My PLANS FoR THE FUTURE 
(By Richard E. Truchses) 

Today, more than ever before, we Ameri- 
cans must have strength of character to 
face the problems before us. In our practical 
world ideals must not be thrown to the 
winds. My conviction is that our problems 
can be solved only by turning to God for 
help. Because of this belief, I have made 
the most important decision of my life—to 
spend my life in the service of God and man. 

Although during my youth I have been 
fascinated by many occupations, I have re- 
turned to the desire I first voiced at 4. My 
goal in life—using my talents for man 
through God, thereby strengthening democ- 
racy—can best be obtained by becoming a 
pastor. 
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The American Field Service, under whom 
I lived in Germany last summer, has enabled 
me to meet many people from other coun- 
tries. My experiences abroad have tre- 
mendously enriched my life and my under- ` 
standing of others. I now realize more than 
ever before how basically alike are all men, 
especially youth, their minds still open, 
trusting, and unprejudiced. Because of the 
military training laws of our country, youths 
in service have become one of our greatest 
concerns, as many of our future leaders will 
there begin their careers. These conditions 
have influenced me to enter the Armed 
Forces as a chaplain, for in that capacity I 
can work with tomorrow's citizens when they 
need help most. 

The ministry is certainly not the easiest 
profession to choose. Yet I feel that its 
rewards are greater than that of any other. 
Monetary gain I do not expect, because I 
have learned that allegiance to the dollar 
does not bring happiness. Rather, I antici- 
pate intangible returns on my life and 
talents. The sticcess of those I have tried 
to help will be my reward. 


Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses— 
Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q. 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
.Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Cotton Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture issued 
a report entitled “Disposal of Agricul- 
tural Surpluses—Cotton,” which has 
caused great discussion in the Midsouth. 

One of the outstanding cotton farmers 
and agricultural leaders in Arkansas, Mr. 
Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark., has an- 
alyzed this report in the light of his 
experience and knowledge of the cotton 
business, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD his analysis for 
the benefit of the Members. 

Mr. Godley’s analysis follows: 
SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF SENATE COTTON 

SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT, DATED APRIL 25, 

1955, ENTITLED “DISPOSAL OF AGRICULTURAL 

SURPLUSES— COTTON” 


(Analysis by Lloyd Godley, Osceola, Ark.) 


I would like to state in the beginning that 
there are certain economic data in this re- 
port with which I am not familiar. My 
analysis is based upon years of observation 
of the farm program, contrasted with the 
decade before we had a farm program, and 
my many years of participating in the hene- 
fits of the farm program, and my very defi- 
nite knowledge of the cotton farmer’s opin- 
ion of the program. 

The report states: “The primary cause 
of the present deplorable condition in which 
the American cotton farmer finds himself is 
the farm program of the United States.” 

That statement is set out as a definite 
fact. To me, this question is very debatable. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that it is an erro- 
neous statement that cannot be proven by 
the record or history, and it certainly has 
not been proven by this subcommittee’s re- 
port. In the first place, the American cot- 
ton farmer is not in a deplorable condition, 
at least Iam not and my neighbors are not. 

It is true that there is a carryover of some 
9 to 10 million bales of mostly very short 
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staple cotton, but if the Congress will re- 
establish 90 percent of parity. support, and 
have the patience to leave our program on 
that basis and keep controls, we can within 
a few years work the carryover down to a 
point that will not be burdensome. 

The flexible-support program in the act 
of 1954 was an error in the viewpoint of 
95 percent of us who grow cotton, and it 
will not do the things claimed by its 
sponsors. 

Let us examine the facts regarding our 
farm program and see if it has caused the 
so-called deplorable condition in the cotton 
industry. When World War II started, we 
had on hand a surplus of cotton for which 
the world may be thankful. It vanished 
during the war. We had again accumulated 
some surplus at the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. Farmers were called upon for in- 
creased cotton production. The price went 
up arid up, and a ceiling was placed upon 
American cotton prices, and export quotas 
were set. 

We were requested to produce 16 million 
bales of cotton each year during this conflict. 
No one knew when it would end or that it 
would not become a world war; therefore, we 
were caught with an acreage sufficient to pro- 
duce 16 million bales when the Korean action 
came to an end. 

The surplus now on hand was brought 
about by conditions—not by a faulty cotton 
program. ~ 

I am not familiar with what CCC has done 
or has not done to sell our cotton abroad, 
but I do know that if we should become 
engaged in war—even a small war—our so- 
called cotton surplus would be considered a 
blessing. Why do we appear so much con- 
cerned about a cotton surplus? Why not 
consider it in the light of what it is—stra- 
tegic material as insurance for war. 

The report states “the entire system, be- 
cause it held American cotton prices above 
foreign prices and above American produced 
rayon, resulted in drastic shrinkage of the 
American cotton producers market both for- 
eign and domestic.” 

There are indications that this statement 
may be in error. Evidently much of our 
foreign market has been lost due to the fact 
that foreign countries are short on dollars. 
Who can say with assurance that the mar- 
ket loss to rayon and other synthetics is due 
to price rather than to the fact that the 
synthetic may be best for a specific use— 
such as auto tires. 

Should our cotton be selling at 20 cents 
per pound, a price that would break every 
cotton farmer in America, no one can be sure 
that cotton would take over any great 
amount of synthetic use. If the spinner 
had his cotton free, evidently cotton cloth 
would sell very little cheaper. 

This report says in one paragraph, “but 
it (meaning the cotton program) has priced 
American cotton above value in international 
markets.” In the next paragraph the report 
states: “The 90-percent support price pro- 
gram of the United States has largely fixed 
the level of world cotton.” The report fur- 
ther states: “Foreigners have placed their 
cotton prices just under ours in order to get 
this export business.” 

This first statement indicates that our sup- 
port price is too high for the world market. 

The second statement indicates that our 
support price has fixed the world market. 

The third statement indicates that other 
countries place their prices just under ours— 
which might be the case if we should ma- 
terially lower our supports or if we had no 
supports at all. 

If a deplorable situation exists in the cot- 
ton business, our support price and control 
program do not appear to be a factor. 

Foreign expansion has been brought about 
in a large measure through the expenditure 
of private American capital furnished by 
certain factors in the cotton trade, through 
the furnishing of technical assistance by our 
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Government, by the use of American equip- 
ment and by planting American seed. When 
the American farmer has all that against 
him, let us not accuse him of pricing himself 
out of the market. 

The report states: “Our Government poli- 
cy has been to force the United States cotton 
farmer to reduce his cotton acreage in this 
country to bring world supply into balance 
with effective world demand.” 

Our Government has never forced us to 
reduce our acreage to world demand. We 
have always voted to reduce to demand, 
because we honestly believe that this is the 
only logical way to keep supply in line with 
demand, to bring about general farm diversi- 
fication, and to keep a price that will pay 
for production and leave a reasonable profit. 

In my conversation with many cotton 
farmers, I have come to the conclusion that 
cotton farmers would vote a 5- or a 10-year 
control program if the proposition should 
be put to them and they could be assured 
of a price in line with their cost of operation, 
which is the parity concept. 

The subcommittee’s statement regarding 
the relatiorship between 90-percent supports 
and banker lending is a very fine argument 
for keeping 90-percent supports. It is true 
that bankers and other lenders cannot make 
safe or sound loans on cotton where there 
is no support price. Such lending in the 
twenties, when we had no farm program, 
broke many lenders. No bank can safely 
make a loan on a commodity that has its 
price based upon a violently speculative mar- 
ket such as the cotton market. 

It is absolutely true that American agri- 
culture could not have expanded to its pres- 
ent proportions without support prices, nor 
can it maintain its present position without 
supports. 

Bankers have always been able to finance 
public service utilities and industry for ex- 
pansion because utilities have their prices 
set by Government and industry is in posi- 
tion to control its own prices. Our support 
price system is the only device that has ever 
given agriculture any semblance of the same 
economic protection that industry has en- 
joyed. 

You who have always been our friends, 
please do not let our only hope of continued 
economic equality be taken from us. 

The subcommittee report, page 7, states: 
“When it was announced that the American 
price would be lowered next August, the 
Egyptians lowered their price below the re- 
duced American support price and will, 
therefore, continue to sell our mills their 
cotton and additional bales of our long staple 
cotton will again move into storage.” In the 
next paragraph the following statement oc- 
curs: “This is a specific example of what has 
been going on in the cotton trade because of 
our 90-percent umbrella for the rest of the 
world.” 

The first paragraph indicates that certain 
foreign countries may undersell us regardless 
of a lowered price and the next paragraph 
gives 90-percent-support price as a specific 
example of our trouble. It is difficult to rec- 
oncile the two statements. 

The balance of the second paragraph, page 
7, refers to the faulty method being followed 
by CCC in disposing of commodity-owned 
stocks and suggests a remedy. No doubt the 
cotton producer would benefit by the method 
sare regarding the sale of cotton by 

C. 


In reviewing the subcommittee’s figures 
on cotton consumption in 1938 as compared 
with 1952, we note that consumption in the 
United States has risen from 21.4 pounds per 
capita to 31.3, or 26 percent; and we also 
note that the population has increased only 
23 percent since 1936. This healthy increase 
in cotton consumption does not indicate 
that our so-called high-support price nor 
synthetics has stopped the progress of Amer- 
ican cotton. 
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The subcommittee’s showing that 83 per- 
cent of the world population show a decline 
in per capita consumption of cotton for the 
years 1949 and 1952 as compared with 1938, 
is significant but it certainly reflects in no 
way against our support program at. 90 per- 
cent, or our acreage-control program because 
the rest of the world cotton had no control 
or support price. 

This subcommittee report leaves unan- 
swered a number of important questions. 
How can the American cotton farmer run 
the rest of the world out of the cotton busi- 
ness? Many parts of the world have the 
land, the climate and much cheaper labor 
together with the know-how that has been 
given to them by America. Should we go 
into a price war, they will most certainly win 
because they hold the ace card—plentiful and 
cheap labor. A price war will destroy the 
American cotton farmer. 

How can the American cotton farmer pro- 
duce at lower prices when his cost of opera- 
tion is constantly on the increase? Higher 
equipment cost—higher interest rates—an 
indication of high labor cost, and now comes 
social security. 

What does the subcommittee consider to 
be a realistic price or a competitive price? 
Just what support price would be adequate 
to preserve the farmers’ economy and pre- 
vent the weakening of our credit structure? 

We farmers consider the present support 
price adequate, but we feel that any lowering 
of the support price will greatly handicap 
the cotton farmer and in the end, will in- 
jure the economy of the Nation. 

We consider acreage control a sound meth- 
od, and that in addition to controlling cot- 
ton to the demand, it induces a sound di- 
versified type of agriculture. 

In conversation with many cotton farmers, 
I have concluded that the majority would 
prefer a permanent control program with 90 
percent supports; acreage to be allotted each 
year based upon the recommendation of the 
USDA as to quantity of domestic and export 
cotton needed. 


Research should be intensified in the proc- 
essing of cotton to assure that it will outdo 
synthetics in American preference. A breed- 
ing program should be such that nothing 
be left undone that would improve our cot- 
ton as to customer demand. We should 
have a foreign marketing service dedicated 
to the idea of operating for the benefit of 
the American cotton farmer. 

A comparison of the economic position of 
the American cotton farmer today with his 
tragic condition before we had a program, 
should convince us that we should not dis- 
rupt our present program until we know that 
we have a substitute that is better. 

Any change in the farm program should 
be devised by farmers and the Congress, 
rather than by the cotton trade and the 
Congress. 

The intent of this summary is constructive 
criticism. Most certainly I would never 
question the motive or the good intention 
of any Senator who participated in the prep- 
aration of this cotton subcommittee report. 

My motive is to give the farmer's viewpoint 
as I see it. 


On the Detroit Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith a brief editorial from the Ore- 
£0n- Statesman, of Salem, Oreg: 
- News from the Detroit front seems to indi- 
Cate that labor is doing rather well under 
the Taft-Hartley “slave-labor law.” 


Robbie Burlage: Success Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, each year the Thom McAn 
Shoestores and Scholastic Roto, high- 
school newspaper supplement, jointly 
sponsor the Thom McAn success awards 
for high school senior boys. In addition 
to encouraging and assist in higher edu- 
cation, the purpose of the awards is to 
emphasize the qualities of true success 
and good citizenship. Winners in par- 
ticipating high schools are elected by 
senior classes as “the most likely to suc- 
ceed,” based on academic standing, ex- 
tra-curricular activity, leadership, and 
Student respect. Then the local winner 
submits a paper on My Plans for the Fu- 
ture, with their scholastic records for 
judgment for national awards. 


I am most happy to announce that 
cne of the young men from my district, 
Robbie Burlage, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Burlage, Austin, Tex., was selected 
1 of the 12 winners from throughout 
the United States and the only winner 
from Texas for this outstanding award 
for 1955. The excellent paper which 
Robbie wrote in the national competi- 
tion follows: 

My PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


I now face the future with stars in my 
eyes, a high-school diploma almost in my 
£rasp, and one of the biggest decisions of my 
life on my mind. 

With so many different interests, so much 
conflicting advice, and the complexity of 
Modern times, it is quite dificult to make 
the choice of one's lifework. 


In my case I have progressed from the 
cowboy, policeman, fireman aspiration stage 
to the crossroads of today with many choices 
Giscarded for lack of lasting interest. How- 
ever, I now feel very strongly that my 
chosen career must certainly be in some 
Phase of journalism. 

I like people and ideas. Writing and talk- 
ing are my favorite pastimes. I feel at home 
at a typewriter or at a speaker’s stand. I 
like to tackle problems, and I like to organize 
things. Ignorance and injustice are my 
biggest enemies, and I feel very strongly 
&bout civil rights and raising the position of 
the common man. 

These comments sound strangely like the 
rantings of a budding politician, but I actu- 
ally feel that the problems of our world can 
be better solved through education than leg- 
islation. 

In this direction I want to pursue the 
Career of public relations, influencing public 
pinion. I would also like to teach in a 
College or university as well as write some 
articles and maybe a book or two if I get 
the chance. I would eagerly snatch an op- 
Portunity for Government service if it came 
long, also. 
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I plan to prepare for my career with at 
least 5 years of college work, aiming for my 
master’s degree in journalism or liberal arts. 
I also plan to serve a hitch with Uncle Sam 
in the Armed Forces sometime between now 
and when I embark on my career, 

Briefly, these are my future plans. How- 
ever, I realize that fate, fortune, and the 
future have much more control over me than 
I have over them. Meanwhile, I will hope, 
pray, study, and sweat to meet these goals. 


Questions Tito’s Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
4, 1955, a very significant letter written 
by a citizen of Cleveland was printed in 
the letters to the editor section of the 
Cleveland Press. Mr. Allan P. Steiger, in 
his letter, raises the basic question con- 
cerning the United States-Red Tito rela- 
tions during the past several years. He 
wants to know how the Russians main- 
tain their lines of communication and 
supply with Albania—where the three 
Red divisions are commanded by Russian 
officers—without having Tito’s permis- 
sion. It would be well for the adminis- 


tration to find the answer to the ques- 


tions he raises before doing any more 
business with the Russian stooge Tito. 
Because this letter reflects the views of a 
thoughtful American who has kept in 
touch with developments in Yugoslavia 
since the war, under unanimous consent, 
I include it in the RECORD: 
QUESTIONS TITO’s FRIENDSHIP 

This week’s issue of U. S. News & World 
Report carries an interesting discussion of 
why the United States and the allied west- 
ern nations are worried about Tito. The 
assumption is that Tito’s Yugoslavia has 
been on our side all along and might now 
possibly defect to the Russian satellite coali- 
tion. 

Question: If Yugoslavia has been on our 


` side—or at any rate, has been truly inde- 


pendent of the Soviet sphere of influence— 
thees past few years, how have the Soviets 
managed to maintain such a tight control 
of Albania all this time? 

According to reports, Albania has three 
divisions staffed by Russian officers and her 
government is in control of Soviet citizens. 
Logically, then, the Red lines of communi- 
cations must run across Yugoslavia. With- 
out Tito’s permission? Or have the Rus- 
sians been airlifting supplies across north- 
ern Greece? Seems unlikely. 

Not being schooled in foreign diplomacy, 
I am at a loss to figure out such a logistics 
problem for myself. 

In recent years an American plane was 
shot down over Yugoslavia for an alleged 
border violation. Isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume then, that if Tito is a true ally of 
ours, a Soviet plane en route to Albania 
would be even more unwelcome over Yugo- 
slav territory? 

Frankly, it looks as though more than 
one neat trick is being played in that little 
corner of Europe and the American people 
might be interested in learning how it’s 
done, 

ALLAN P. STEIGER. 
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American Motion-Picture Industry Pro- 
motes International Goodwill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
motion-picture industry of the United 
States has been and is doing much to 
further international goodwill and un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the other nations of the world. 

Not only have motion pictures carried 
the message of our American way of life 
to every corner of the globe, but the 
motion-picture companies have sent 
units to all parts of the world in their 
film-making efforts. 

The men and women who have trav- 
eled to far lands have acted as individual 
goodwill representatives of the United 
States, and have, in their relationships 
with peoples of other nationalities and 
backgrounds, impressed upon them the 
effectiveness of American methods and 
the ability of the American people to 
work in harmony with the people of 
other nations to accomplish a united 
purpose. 

Foremost among those who have paved 
the way for the path of good interna- 
tional relations is the motion-picture di- 
rector, Mark Robson. Mr. Robson 3 
years ago took a company of American 
film workers into the remote areas of 
Samoa to make the motion picture Re- 
turn to Paradise. He instructed his co- 
workers to enter into the civic life of 
the capitol city. Spending 4 months with 
the Samoans, Robson and his company 
were model emissaries for this coun- 
try—so much so that they were given a 
ceremonial farewell feast by the natives 
of six villages. 

Last year, Robson extended his opera- 
tions to Japan, where he filmed much of 
the motion picture The Bridges at Toko- 
Ri. To the Japanese, he brought a true 
view of the Americans at work. He in- 
tegrated his production crews with those 
of Tokyo studios, and Americans worked 
alongside Japanese in perfect harmony. 
He exchanged professional views in pub- 
lic meetings with the Japanese film crea- 
tors, and made a number of personal 
appearances in Tokyo theaters to praise 
the efficiency of the Nipponese studio 
workers. Robson's visit resulted in an 
added respect for American methods 
and conduct. 

Later in the year, the director com- 
pleted a motion picture that was made in 
England and Germany. In the latter 
country, where our public relations often 
are in the critical stage, he performed 
in the best diplomatic tradition by util- 
izing West Germany’s motion picture 
facilities to the fullest extent and always 
considering that nation’s film experts 
on a par with our own. 

In another case, producer-director, 
John Huston, endeared himself recently 
to the natives of the Canary Islands by 
staging special public sports events for 
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the people while he was making the film 
Moby Dick in that part of the world. 
He created enormous goodwill also in 
the Azores, where he filmed another por- 
tion of his motion picture. In India last 
month, Mr. Huston provided the same 
effective international relations through 
his appearances at official functions and 
his superb press relations. 

By the time the year ends, it is esti- 
mated that 40 feature motion pictures 
will have been made by American com- 
panies on foreign soil. If past exper- 
ience is a criterion, the people who par- 
ticipate in these productions may be 
numbered among America’s best mis- 
sionaries of goodwill. 


Public Statement in Behalf of the 


Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 26, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an editorial from the May 27, 
1955, issue of the Petaluma (Calif.) 
Argus-Courier entitled “War on Waste.” 

This editorial endorses functions of 
the Hoover Commission and likens them 
as “Waging a war primarily on waste in 
Government.” 

I feel it is an appropriate expression of 
public opinion, coming at a time when 
new recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are being prepared. Upon comple- 
tion, many of the recommendations will 
undoubtedly be submitted to the Con- 
gress in the form of Presidential reor- 
ganization plans. 

I respectfully call the following edi- 
torial to your attention as an indication 
of the public’s interest in the elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication in Gov- 
ernment functions: 

War ON WASTE 


The second Hoover Commission, like the 
first, is waging a war primarily on waste in 
the Government. The first Commission pre- 
sented a series of proposals to Congress, and 
some 70 percent of them have already been 
adopted. These proposals are credited, po- 
tentially, with savings of $4 billion per year. 
The new proposals, when completed, accord- 
ing to a recent speech of the former Presi- 
dent who is Chairman of the Commission, 
represent an aggregate of $6 billion of sav- 
ings. “And beyond that,” he said, “there 
could be returned to the United States Treas- 
ury about $7 billion which could be pro- 
vided otherwise.” 

When the first Commission finished its 
work there were loud cries from various offi- 
cials in Washington, and complaints that 
the Commission was unrealistic. Yet 5 years 
later 70 percent of the recommendations had 
been adopted. Today, as the new reports 
are being made to Congress, there are similar 
cries and complaints. To date not a single 
new recommendation has been adopted. 
There has not even been a recommendation 
from the administration to Congress that it 
` adopt any of the proposed reforms. 

There is a difference between the work 
of the two Commissions. The first Commis- 
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sion was concerned mostly with mechanical 
reforms to eliminate waste and overlapping. 
The second Commission went on from that 
point to policy. And for this reason the 
work of the second Commission is more con- 
troversial. But the second Commission, by 
the 1953 act setting it up, was told to recom- 
mend methods and procedures for “elimi- 
nating unessential services, functions, and 
activities which are competing with private 
enterprise.” ~ ‘ 

The Commission found many agencies in 
the Government competitive with private 
enterprise. Some of them were created in 
wars and emergencies for some special needed 
task. “But when the task was completed, 
each had aboard it an empire-seeking bu- 
reaucracy and a large pressure group which 
benefited from it. With these high inspi- 
rations, they developed an extraordinary 
longevity.” 

When the new proposals are completed it 
will then be up to Congress to adopt those 
that seem advisable. Whether or not some 
70 percent of them will be adopted in the 
next 5 years remains to be seen. When the 
Commission presents its last report its job 
will be done. It will then be the task of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
to rally public opinion in support of the new 
recommendations. 


David Marcus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
9, 1948, 7 years ago today, a fine Ameri- 
can, David Marcus, died fighting for 
Israel. He had a distinguished World 
War II record behind him, and a prom- 
ising law practice ahead. But he dropped 
everything to answer the call and on the 
eve of victory, a few hours before the 
truce, his life ended. 

Mickey Marcus, as he was known, had 
led a good life. An American soldier, 
trained and commissioned at West Point, 
he served 6 years as a deputy commis- 
sioner of correction in New York City 
under Mayor LaGuardia, and became full 
commissioner in 1940. With the coming 
of World War II, he left this career to 
return to his earlier one and entered the 
Civil Affairs Division of the Army. He 
became head of this division in 1943. 
During the war he saw action on many 
fronts, serving in the Pacific theater and 
the Normandy landing. V-E Day found 
him a full colonel and at this time he 
left the Army to reopen a law practice, 

Then came a summons from Palestine. 
The new nation sought an experienced 
soldier with advanced professional train- 
ing who could command the loyalty of 
its then undisciplined and unorganized 
guerrilla fighters. It was Col. Mickey 
Marcus who organized these guerrillas, 
supervised their training, and created the 
blueprint for the fighting Army of Israel. 
He then returned to Brooklyn, N. Y. But 
not for long, for he was to be called to 
sea once more—there to end his 

e. 

He was mourned by Americans of all 
creeds—those who knew him as a soldier, 
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lawyer, city official, or simply as a neigh- 
bor. Today fighting continues in Israel 
and I am sure that those fighting still 
remember the good American who came 
to help his coreligionists in their strug- 
gle for peace and freedom. May his soul 
rest in peace. 


Hold the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Panama City Star and Herald 
of June 6, 1955: 

HOLD THE LINE 


Howard E. Munro, legislative representa- 
tive of the powerful Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union-Metal Trades Council, has ap- 
pealed to the United States Congress for & 
thorough investigation on plans to abandon 
the Panama Railroad and replace it with @ 
new trans-isthmian highway. Cheers for the 
Central Labor Union-Metal Trades Council 
and Howard E. Munro. 


For once we who live in Panama and know 
its problems are able to raise a voice of ap- 
proval of the CLU-MTC stand. Not that we 
have not often secretly agreed with the 
Canal Zone labor organization’s efforts in 
behalf of their local labor problems. As 2 
matter of fact most of those problems affect 
Panama directly or indirectly. Nevertheless, 
it has ever seemed indelicate for Panama 
spokesmen to meddle in Canal Zone prob- 
lems, whatever they may be. 

But, in the Panama Railroad, Panama and 
all of its people have a special interest, The 
Panama Railroad was started long before the 
Panama Canal became a gleam in Teddy 
Roosevelt's eye. Its construction over a cen- 
tury ago brought the first real traffic to this 
isthmus. It was the first big employment 
project. It not only gave work to Pana- 
manians but to vast numbers of foreigners 
called to complete the job. 


On its completion it brought travelers from 
the eastern United States of America in & 
hurry to reach California’s El Dorado and 
have a shot at the gold fields. It brought 
travelers from Europe and elsewhere seeking 
a shortcut to the west coast of Central and 
South America. It brought wealth and op- 
portunity to an area which had lain for- 
gotten from the days when the depradations 
of the buccaneers had killed all the trade 
between Panama and her neighbors of Cen- 
tral and South America, to say nothing of 
that with Mother Spain. All that trade was 
routed around through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, Panama as a trade route between the 
Old and New Worlds was dead. 

The Panama Railroad was one of the great 
aids to construction of the Panama Canal 
which also brought new life to Panama, world 
trade, and tourist traffic. We cannot see that 
it could be replaced by a new Canal Zone 
highway, not even ‘with the aid of the Boyd- 
Roosevelt Highway. Note the number of 
Panamanians traveling daily over the rail- 
road. Also the many tourists. These people 
pay their way. 

Assuming that it is a financial loss, careful 
reorganization of rates, passes, and schedules 
might reduce the loss. Furthermore it is an 
added defense measure. A lot more troops 
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Se re Natari faster Dy frets Shae By. 
ck. 

Imagine an area as large as the Isthmus of 

without a railroad. True there are 

United Fruit Co. railroads but they carry 

bananas. There is occasionally an operative 

Tailroad in Chiriqui though we hear less and 
about that. 

Lastly, there is the employment problem. 
Some 90 United States rate men would be 
Jobless, together with an estimated 200 local 
Taters were the railroad closed down. 

Panama simply would not be Panama with- 
Out a Panama Railroad. It is a venerable in- 
stitution. The United States is investing 
Many millions around the world today to 

€ep up morale and buck communism. The 
Comparatively small figure in the red today 
Seems a small price to pay for the good will 
the railroad means to Panama. With a little 
Clever streamlining that might even be recti- 
fed and the balance would no longer be red. 


Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, for a 
brief, fiecting moment it appeared that 
ere might be some unity in adminis- 
tion foreign-policy thinking. For a 
Short period—perhaps 4 or 5 days—the 
€rican people were given the impres- 
Sion that President Eisenhower was 
y in control; that he had at long 
last grasped the reins; that he had 
y stamped out the practice of mem- 
bers of his team issuing differing and 
Conflicting statements, which served not 
Only to confuse the American people but 
Puzzled and befuddled our allies. Some- 
es our allies were practically scared 
death. 

We all breathed a sigh of relief. We 
felt that we were finally to see that long- 
awaited great capacity for leadership 
exercised by the President. 

Our relief was premature. We forgot 

at Vice President Nrxon had another 

Peaking engagement coming up. Mr. 
Txon kept his date in Chicago, and we 
€turned to our state of confusion. 
t Mr. Speaker, the confusion resulting 
rom Mr. Nrxon’s words before the Ro- 
= ans in Chicago is well described in an 
jo toria] published on June 7 by the Car- 
le Evening Sentinel, which I include 
88 a part of my remarks: 
CONFLICTING STATEMENTS 
Sun hir Vice President Nrxon has made an- 
admi, in @ long list of serious errors, or the 
nistration has been telling the public 


Sne thing while secretly holding an entirely 
erent view. 
high ile speaking in Chicago last Thursday 
t Mr. Nrxon, in discussing the big four 
tion t conference now under considera- 
talk; attached enormous importance to the 
tence and, as he has done before, in two sen- 
Gr completely upset the Big Four apple- 
When he told his audience of Rotarians 
“oc ouvention that the Big Four conference 
differ be the world’s last chance to settle 
ences peacefully and avoid a catas- 
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trophic war,” and that the big question 
which the conference may answer is whether 
the danger of nuclear war is to hang over 
the world for generations. 


Mr. Nrxon’s statements were directly con- 
trary to what was said before the people in a 
very recent discussion of world affairs be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles. In that discussion the 
President and Secretary stressed, as they had 
previously, that nobody should expect any 
miracle solutions from the top-level con- 
ference, and, that should the conference fail 
to bring any concrete results, failure would 
not be of great moment or call for drastic 
action. 

Somebody has their lines mixed but, ex- 
cept for a State Department official’s refusal 
to comment and refusal to support Mr. 
Nixon's statements, all has been hush-hush, 
somewhat like the situation during the Re- 
publican campaign of 1952 when Mr. NIXON 
denounced and attempted to defame not only 
the Democratic Party and its candidates but 
former President Harry Truman as well. 
During the campaign Mr. Nrxon talked as he 
wished, but without the open sanction of the 
GOP National Committee or the Eisenhower 
clique. After the campaign and just late- 
ly, of course, the Vice President has been re- 
ceiving loud ovations from the GOP for his 
clean maneuvers and hailed as a goodwill 
ambassador for his trips to the Far East and 
South America, neither of which amounted 
to anything more than vacations for Mr. and 
Mrs. Nrxon at the expense of the taxpayers. 

The Vice President, it is our opinion, has 
been and will always be a problem child to 
the Republican Party, and the administra- 
tion. He often goes off on a tangent without, 
it is evident, approval from above. However, 
so long as he “brings home the bacon,” no 
matter what the method he used to obtain 
it, he will be praised and protected. But 
his discussion of what he believes the im- 
mensity of the proposed Big Four Confer- 
ence may bring trouble. He took it upon 
himself to warn Russia and Britain and 
France that either the conference must be 
a success with immediate constructive re- 
sults, or there will be war, nuclear war. 
Unless this is the secret line of the admin- 
istration, it behooves the President or Secre- 
tary Dulles to refute Mr. Nixon's Chicago 
statements at once, lest the other nations 
involved, especially Russia, take offense and 
refuse to confer and become open enemies of 
the United States. ~- 


The Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7, 1955, when the postal pay raise 
bill was before the House, I am recorded 
as “not voting” on rollcall No. 79. I 
have always been in favor of a well- 
deserved and fair salary increase for the 
postal worker and have supported the 
administration’s recommendations on 
this legislation. If I had been present, 
I would have voted in favor of this bill 
and “aye” on rollicall No. 79 and would 
like to have the REcorp show my sup- 
port of it. 
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The Struggle for Peace—World Academy 
for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the eighth of a remarkable series 
of articles on “The Struggle for Peace,” 
all of them originated in and copyrighted 
by the Pulitzer Publishing Co. in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE— WORLD ACADEMY 

FOR PEACE URGED BY JEWISH LEADER WHO 

PROPOSES ALSO A 10-YEAR WAR MORATORIUM 


(By Israel Goldstein, president, American 
Jewish Congress) 

New York, May 31.—It is both sobering 
and distressing that a mere decade after the 
end of World War II the threat of a third 
world war looms large. Never before has 
there been so brief an interval between the 
end of one major conflict and the appre- 
hension of the imminence of the next one. 
Never before has mankind been so fearful 
of its future, alarmed that its survival hangs 
on a slender thread. A sense of doom, remi- 
niscent of the fatalism of the ancient Greek 
tragedies, seems to be gathering as a pall 
over the horizon of the future. 

The only hopeful aspect of the situation 
is that people are not lulling themselves 
with anodynes into a false sense of security, 
are not unaware of the danger that local 
minor conflicts may readily spread into major 
global wars, and: are not sanguine about the 
possibility of fighting wars without resorting 
sooner or later to the use of the most destruc- 
tive atomic weapons available. 

In a situation fraught with such precarious 
developments, the portals of discussion 
should be thrown open to broad segments 
of public opinion. It is a subject in which 
amateurs should not be dismayed by the 
professionals in the field of international 
relations, for where so-called experts have 
been stumped, laymen should not fear to 
tread. World peace is so desperately urgent 
and its prospects are so alarmingly uncer- 
tain that suggestions should be welcomed 
from whatever source they may derive. Even 
an amateur may hit on a worthwhile idea. 


THE VIEW FROM BOTH SIDES 


It will not help this situation to discourse 
on the ravages of atomic warfare or to be- 
labor one or the other side in the present- 
day conflict of interests. Whoever wants to 
be helpful with suggestions must try to see 
the situation as it is viewed by both sides. 

It would be helpful to put the diagnostic 
finger on the main source of the interna- 
tional tension. This is the profound fear 
and mistrust of each side by the other. 
Whether or not the fears and mistrusts are 
well founded is not the question. It is 
enough that they are sincerely held. On 
either side, they are probably justified in 
measure by events of the recent or not so 
recent past. Americans have ample reason 
to mistrust the Communist orbit, after its 
record of recent years in attempting aggres- 
sion in Korea and subversion wherever they 
could find an opening. 

On the other hand, it is important that 
we should understand that the Communist 
world has had some reason to be suspicious 
and fearful of the free enterprise world, re- 
membering the willingness of the Western 
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powers to give Hitler a free hand against 
Russia in 1938. At the present juncture the 
air has been filled for months with belliger- 
ent*threats on the one side and ideological 
attacks plus military adventures on the other. 
Besides, there are unresolved problems which, 
as long as they remain fluid and unresolved, 
are sources of tension. The question of unit- 
ing divided Korea, divided Vietnam, and di- 
vided Germany, and the future of Formosa, 
are the troublesome geopolitical questions of 
the day, any one of which can become a 
springboard for menacing conflicts. 


INTERIM SOLUTION 


The ideal desideratum would be that the 
United States and Soviet Russia, the two 
principal contestants and the central nuclei 
in their respective orbits, should persuade 
each other that they have no designs upon 
each other or upon each other’s allies. Since 
that ideal is hardly attainable under pres- 
ent circumstances, an artificial interim solu- 
tion must be devised. It means little to say 
that the people want peace, unless a formula 
is found which translates the will of the 
people into a workable plan that would safe- 
guard peace even if only for a limited pe- 
riod. The fact that the people want peace 
encourages the hope that governments may 
agree to a reasonable formula. 

I would, therefore, propose an agreement 
to be joined in by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, on the one 
side, and Soviet Russia and Communist 
China on the other, to freeze for the next 
10 years the unresolved problems between 
the two blocs and to employ this decade 
of status quo for trying to find perma- 
nent peaceful solutions to the outstanding 
problems. 

It should be part of the agreement that 
Communist China will be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations without 
divesting Nationalist China of its continued 
membership therein. Such an agreement 
should be supplemented by arrangements 
for active trade relations and exchanges of 
visits by scientists, artists, men of letters, 
and representatives from all walks of life. 
These visits would tend to reduce mutual 
suspicions and increase mutual understand- 
ing between people. 

A 10-year guaranty of world peace would 
be a major gain in and for itself. If it 
could be accomplished, it would be impor- 
tant to secure as part of the agreement an 
undertaking by both sides to freeze also the 
further development and manufacture of 
atomic weapons, and to subject that part of 
the agreement to an effective system of 
international supervision and control. 

Irrespective of any such arrangement, 
however, the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes would most certainly 
progress substantially, perhaps even star- 
tlingly, the peaceful constructive uses of 
atomic energy, raising the standards of liv- 
ing in countries where present standards are 
low, would itself be a stabilizing, pacifying 
factor. Such a decade of peace would re- 
duce tensions, build up better relations, and 
make a second 10 years of peace the more 
likely. Achieving a warless world by install- 
ments may be the only realistic method. 


SUBJECT FOR U. N. 


In the meantime the subject of world peace 
should continue to be persistently on the 
agenda of the United Nations. The con- 
tinued functioning of the United Nations 
organization, despite its limitations and 
shortcomings, is itself an asset in the strug- 
gle to achieve a warless world. 

The Security Council should extend its 
agenda so as to include not only discussions 
and decisions on situations which threaten 
world peace but also discussions on ways and 
means of improving the prospects of world 
peace. Even if the discussions do not lead to 
unanimously acceptable proposals, they will 
not be without value in focusing the atten- 
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tion of world opinion on the positive aspects 
of the problem. If the Security Council 
should deem such discussions inadvisable, 
the Secretariat of the United Nations organ- 
ization could be entrusted with the continu- 
ous responsibility of exploring additional 
possibilities of strengthening the prospects 
of world peace. 

I have one proposal on the nonpolitical 
level, which does not depend upon govern- 
ments, and therefore may be more readily 
implementable than the other proposals. 

The moral and spiritual leaders of the 
world should be harnessed into a permanent 
collective effort to find a solution for the 
No. 1 problem of our time—how to abolish 
war. The goal is of such tremendous impor- 
tance for humanity’s present and future 
that, even if the chances of success are re- 
mote, the effort is worthwhile. 

It should not be impossible to bring to- 
gether into a permanent form of association 
and consultation, 20 or 25 of the world’s pre- 
eminent moral and spiritual personalities 
who would carry authority not by virtue of 
any official positions but by virtue of their 
life records and achievements in religious 
and secular fields. They should be men and 
women of the caliber of Albert Schweitzer, 
Thomas Mann, Jacques Maritain, Martin 
Buber, Bertrand Russell, Bishop Oxnam, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Rabbi Leo Baeck, Arnold 
Toynbee, Toyohika Kagawa, Helen Keller, 
Edmond Fleg, Nahum Goldmann, and Ralph 
Bunche (if he will not hold office in the 
U. N.). Alas, Albert Einstein is no longer 
alive. He would have been preeminently 
qualified. 

These men and women should be politi- 
cally independent, untrammeled, and un- 
bound by commitments to governments. 
They should be personalities known as cit- 
izens of the world whose vision transcends 
national boundaries. The members of this 
group should be in communication with one 
another continuously. They should: meet 
once a year for a period of 2 weeks in a 


. neutral country such as Sweden, Switzer- 


land, or India, in an atmosphere free from 
political pressures. The group should be 
small enough to permit of intimate ex- 
changes of views both orally and in writing. 

They would constitute a World Academy 
for Peace. Their findings, published once a 
year, would inevitably arouse wide repercus- 
sions, would stimulate thought and discus- 
sion on proposals for insuring the peace of 
the world, and would carry considerable 
moral weight with governments as well as 
people. 

Who would choose the group? One or more 
of the aforementioned personalities, if ap- 
proached, may be persuaded to take the 
initiative in inviting a number of his col- 
leagues to join him. The founding group 
would then nominate additional members, 
up to the limited maximum of 20 or 25. 

A council of this nature, however devoid 
of formalities, would nevertheless require a 
modicum of organization to bring it into 
being, set it in motion, keep it going, arrange 
its annual conferences and communicate its 
findings to the world. It would be a rela- 
tively simple organizational procedure, re- 
quiring a relatively modest organizational 
budget. It is not unreasonable to hope that 
one of the great philanthropic foundations 
interested in the cause of world peace, would 
make the necessary funds available. 


ADVANTAGES OF NEW APPROACH 


Millions of dollars have been expended by 
these foundations, with relatively little to 
show for the cost. The promotion of a 
world academy for peace would be a ven- 
ture worth making. At best, suggestions of 
first-rate importance might emanate there- 
from. At the very least, it would have the 
advantage of a new approach resulting in 
the stir of new interest on a worldwide scale, 
and of annual evaluations and proposals car- 
rying the weight of moral authority and in- 
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dependent judgment. It could make a sig“ 
nificant contribution toward improving the 
climate and the possibilities for an endur- 
ing world peace. Unlike the Nobel peacé 
prize project, the academy for world peace 
would be a collective, continuous effort om 
the part of the leading minds and spirits 
of our time bent on saving man from him- 
self. 

Collective effort in the field of medical re- 
search has brought tremendous good to 
mankind in the healing and prevention of 
disease. Is it too much to hope that col- 
lective effort in the struggle against war may 
also be productive of good results? To men 
and women dedicated to the well-being of 
humanity, prizes are not necessary as in- 
ducements. They will give their utmost for 
the sheer love of humanity. 


FAITH ESSENTIAL 


Of fundamental importance is the rejec- 
tion by all of us of the premise that war 
is inevitable. The first step toward abolish- 
ing war is the faith that war can be abolished- 
Faith, therefore, becomes the first essential- 
The great world religions are based upon 
faith in the improvability of the human 
species under God. Such faith is the in- 
dispensable dynamic of very enterprise 
which aims at the achievement of a warless 
world. 

One day each year should be set aside 85 
a day for prayer for world peace, every racé 
and creed, and even those who have no for- 
mal creed, invoking their own respective 
fountainheads of inspiration and hope. Suc 
an exercise would be helpful in sustaining 
the moral climate for peace. An appropriate 
day for this purpose would be September 
2, the anniversary of the end of World War 
II. On that day, it would be appropriate to 
communicate the findings of the world acad- 
emy for peace to a world eager for the new 
era, when nations shall not learn war any 
more. 


The Struggle for Peace—Secrecy Is No 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I offer the ninth of a series of 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch articles run- 
ning under the general title of “The 
Struggle for Peace’’: 

(By Ralph E. Lapp, nuclear physicist) 

On June 15 the United States will be at- 
tacked by enemy bombers carrying nuclest 
weapons. Bombs will be dropped on St 
Louis, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and 
many other American cities. The bomb det- 
onated over St. Louis will have the powe" 
of 1 million tons of TNT—or 1 megaton Í” 
the grim shorthand of our present day. 

The bombing will be part of Operation 
Alert. It is a nationwide civil-defense OP 
eration or paper drill designed to drama 
what a modern attack would do to tbe 
United States. Civil-defense planners 
grappling with the problem created by 
advent of the superbomb—an utterly rev?~ 
lutionary weapon created at Bikini on March 
1, 1954. This bomb has added a new dimen” 
sion to the problem of protecting Americ# 
populace. In fact, we may rightly say tha 
it has added two dimensions to an already 
immense problem, 
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OLD DIMENSIONS: HEAT AND BLAST 


Prior to the emergence of the superbomb 
Or so-called H-bomb, civil defense had to 
Contend with the A-bomb. By and large 

is meant dealing with blast and heat. 
Blast was nothing new. Millions of tons of 
TNT had been used in World War II. In 
the case of the A-bomb the blast was vastly 
&reater than that from a single TNT bomb 
but it was a familiar and easy to understand 
Phenomenon. Nor was heat new. Jelly 
bombs and incendiaries of the last war were 
a hideous reality. The A-bomb, again, was 
an immensly greater heat-bomb but searing 
ame was visible—an everyday hazard. 

The A-bomb did give birth to the menace 
Of radioactivity—an unseen and unfamiliar 

ler. However, except-for very special cir- 
cumstances the radioactive hazard did not 
Tank with blast and heat as a killer. 

The Federal Government was slow to rec- 
gnize the necessity for civil defense against 
the threat of A-bombs. Like a man drugged 
With sleep our country could not be aroused 

the danger. This was not so much due to 
apathy among the people but rather to a 
Wierd notion by the Nation’s leaders that the 
Soviets could not possibly duplicate the 
United States development of the A-bomb. 
Or if they could, it would take them many 
years. 

The amazing fact is that as a nation we 
Continued to sleep even after the Soviets 
tested their first A-bomb in August of 1949. 
This was 2 to 3 years ahead of the shedule 
Which Government optimists had set for 

€ Soviet development. The atomic storm 
Signals had gone up. Yet America slept on. 


CIVIL DEFENSE THROUGH 1952 


Korea served to jolt the United States far 
More than the first Soviet A-test. For the 
t time in its history the United States 
Passed a Federal Civil Defense Act establish- 
ing an independent Government agency for 
Civilian déferise. Known as the Federal Civil 
fense Administration, this agency inher- 
very little from any previous Govern- 
nt. organizations. Prior to its birth, 
A functions were scattered throughout 
vernment. It may be said that FCDA 
erited mostly bad habits and wrong ideas. 
€ wrong ideas FCDA received or carried 
Over consisted of a notion that the most 
YOu had to worry about was a 20-kiloton 
mb such as was dropped on Nagasaki; 
on is, one equal to the power of 20,000 tons 
W TNT. The bad habits consisted of the 
orld War II thinking that the answer to 
e€ A-bomb was “duck and cover” or “fall 
your face.” 
b A was born as an orphan, disdained 
=- Other older Federal agencies. Two agen- 
€s in particular towered over the young 
Teen. One was the Defense Department. 
ai © other was the Atomic Energy Commis- 
the A full inquest into the way in which 
s ese two agencies treated FCDA would un- 
Pl a shocking scandal in our national 
anning. It is simply this: Civil defense 
we actually denied data about atomic- 
de ia pes development and about our military 
Kee ee Even in 1955 this situation has 
been fully rectified. 
PS bias FCDA had two strikes on it before it 
Senet to bat. Atomic and military secrecy 
ve Tated to withhold vital data from the 
an. Planners who had to have it. Quite 
i t from secrecy, there was no sense of 
Aids in Government. FCDA was treated 
could vermiform appendix. After all, how 
Trum you be serious about it when President 
hag an, himself, doubted that the Soviets 
& bomb? 
THE NOVEMBER 1, 1952, BLAST 


se retrospect the jolt which activated civil 
<n Occurred on November 1, 1952. It 
Islang Mighty big jolt. In fact, it blew an 
right out of the Pacific. This was 


th 
€ forerunner of the superbomb. 


So the United States could sleep on. ` 
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This gigantic explosion has since been es- 
timated as 6 megatons. Some say it was 
even more powerful. The area of total de- 
struction, according to Val Peterson, head 
of FCDA, was 28.3 square miles, or 18,000 
acres. This corresponds to an area of 0.8 
square mile of complete destruction at Hiro- 
shima. But at Hiroshima the blast also 
spread out over larger areas with varying 
degrees of destruction ranging from heavy 
to moderate to slight damage: As the lay- 
man usually thinks of destruction we may 
say that some 7 square miles were destroyed 
at Hiroshima. On the same scale, the No- 
vember 1, 1952, blast packed a punch capable 
of destroying 250 square miles. 

When he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower, Gov. Val Peterson took one look 
at the color films of the November 1 ex- 
plosion and he mentally tossed FCDA’s plans 
out the window. 


NEW POLICY—EVACUATION 


The moment Governor Peterson translated 
the November 1 blast into terms of destruc- 
tion in an American city, he abandoned the 
previous policy of stay-put, duck-and-cover. 
To stay put, as Peterson recently com- 
mented: “It’s just futile. It means death.” 

Swinging FCDA policy around by 180 de- 
grees was difficult. In fact, there are still 
many in his own organization who as yet 
“haven’t got the word.” It was a radical 
shift in policy. Moreover, it was a highly 
unpopular recipe to make cities swallow. 

Here it must be remembered that there are 
three levels of civil defense organization— 
Federal, State, and city or local. They mix 
about as easily as oil and water. There is 
much bickering about who is supposed to 
do what and who pays for what. Take a 
city like Washington, D. C., nestled in the 
midriff of Maryland and Virginia. How do 
you plan in such a muddled setup? The an- 
swer is to be found in the fact that the 
Nation's Capital is undoubtedly one of the 
least prepared cities in America. 

The concept of evacuation is bewitchingly 
simple. All you have to do is to empty the 
human contents of a city well outside city 
limits. Then if a bomb drops on the city the 
blast and heat will not hurt the dispersed 
population. Even if the bomb doesn’t drop 
smack on the corner of Main Street and 
Spruce, you still profit enormously because 
you have spread your people out into a 
huge doughnut ring. The bomb can only 
bite out one sector of this ring. In gen- 
eral, this would meant hitting at only about 
15 percent of the dispersed population, 

Actual implementation of the evacuation 
policy is not so simple. It is a political- 
psychological nightmare. Will you get 
enough advance warning? Won't people 
panic? How far out do you have to go? 
Will parents be separated from their chil- 
dren? How long will you have to stay out? 

These are all vexing questions. Anyone 
who has spent even a few minutes discussing 
the problem with Governor Peterson is aware 
that he is a highly intelligent man. He 
knew in advance that evacuation would be 
a very bitter pill for cities to swallow. Yet 
he decided on this radical policy and he 
has resolutely stuck to his guns. Though 
you may harass him with a hundred argu- 
ments against evacuation, he has one single 
shotgun question to floor you: “Do you have 
a better plan?” 

IS EVACUATION THE BEST POLICY? 


Think it over. What would you do if you 
knew that a Soviet bomber were going to 
lay its megaton-egg on St. Louis in a few 
hours? Would you stay put? Would you 
dash to some nearby shelter? Or would you 
get out of town? 

To help answer the question, look at the 
chances of survival which you would have 
against a 20-megaton superbomb. This is 
20 times the power of the one-megaton 
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hypothetical bomb of June 15. However, it 
is not the largest bomb which can be made. 


Table I 
Likelihood of 
survival 
50 per- | 95 per- 
cent cent 
Miles | Miles 
Man in the open on clear day____.--_- 13 17 
Inside ranch-type house (ist floor) 
sheltered from heat and glass_______- 9 12 
In basement of stnrdy brick house... 7 J0 
In special subsurface shelter in sub- 
basement of modern apartment 
Atl I ER aa E E A E wae a Hi 7-8 


It is this grim table of life and death 
that has forced the Federal Government with 
President Eisenhower's approval, to adopt its 
evacuation policy. Your initial reaction to 
this lethal atomic scorecard may be: 

“Oh, well, if it happens, I hope that I'm 
right there so it will all be over quickly.” 
This fatalistic attitude has been adopted by 
a good many Americans. It is a dream 
world and unrealistic reaction to a threat 
now below the horizon. As that threat 
emerges and becomes inescapable, dream- 
world thinking will evaporate. You will 
want to survive if for no other reason than 
that it is the age-old and immutable law of 
mankind. 

Given the present attitude of Americans, 
given the present attitude of the Govern- 
ment, evacuation is the best—in fact—the 
only sensible policy for civil defense. This 
for the simple reason is that there is no 
other practicable alternative. That is unless 
you welcome death. 

In making this statement that there is 
no other alternative the author is forced to 
Swallow hard. There is an alternative but 
most people, especially those who pride 
themselves as being hardheaded, reject it 
out of hand. It is the policy of deploying 
people and plants beyond the city limits 
long before there is a radar alert. Atomic 
scientists have pleaded for this long-term 
insurance policy which would reduce the 
organic vulnerability of a target. But the 
Federal Government has shied away from 
doing anything serious about industrial dis- 
persal or population decentralization because 
it regarded the program as political poison. 

Currently in Washington, the Central In- 
telligence Agency is looking for a site on 
which to build a single structure to house 
its more than 6,000 Washington employees. 
Where does it want to locate? Well outside 
of bomb range? No; just across the Potomac 
about 8 miles from the White House. 
This is a clear-cut example of flagrant dis- 
regard for national security. If CIA does 
locate eight miles from the White House, the 
Government cannot expect any industrial- 
ist to be persuaded that he ought to disperse 
his own industry. 

CAN EVACUATION WORK? 


Evacuation works every week day in every 
American city. When the 5 o’clock whistle 
blows, every city is like a disgruntled bee- 
hive with thousands of cars, busses, trolley 
cars and pedestrians moving at cross pur- 
poses. Yet we manage to rearrange our 
metropolitan populations twice a day, albeit 
in a rather disorderly fashion with bumped 
fenders and jangied tempers. 


Plans are being laid to move metropoliton 
populations in a single direction—out. All 
streets will be one way. Instead of one 
person per vehicle maximum occupancy will 
be the rule.. These plans are still paper, but 
they can be made to work even in time of 
stress, if we practice them in peacetime. 

However, evacuation as a national policy 
must be altered to face the facts about the 
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newest dimensions in killing power—radio- 
active fallout hazards. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


On March 1, 1954, United States nuclear 
experts touched off a new type of bomb. It 
was the so-called H-bomb. According to 
informed sources this superbomb packed a 
wallop of between 14 and 16 megatons. This 
was then the largest thermonuclear explo- 
sion but its blast power was not its most 
startling effect. It was 600 to 700 times more 
powerful than the bomb detonated at Naga- 
saki. But what was most significant was its 
immense radioactivity. An H-bomb would 
not be expected to be very radioactive at all. 
Yet this superbomb was the equal of about 
500 times the radioactivity of the Nagasaki 
bomb. 

The world now knows what happend on 
March 1, 1954, thanks largely to an accident, 
. A squat Japanese trawler, the Lucky Drag- 
on No. 5, was 120 miles from the point of ex- 
plosion. Although untouched by the heat or 
the blast, it received a chalk-white mantle 
of fine dust which fell out from the bomb 
cloud. The crew did not know anything 
about radioactivity and took no precautions 
to get rid of the highly radioactive dust. 
Fortunately, the Lucky Dragon was a small 
ship. 

Had it been larger, or had the men been 
on dry land they would have all been killed 
by the radioactive fallout. It takes about 
500 roentgen units of this radiation to kill 
you, whereas the Japanese received only 
about 200 roentgens. Only the dust which 
fell on the decks of the ship kept irradiating 
the crew since that which fell in the water 
was swallowed up by the ocean. Had the 
Lucky Dragon been a rowboat, then the fish- 
ermen would have received very little radia- 
tion, 

SHELTER FROM FALLOUT 


The lesson to learn from the Japanese 
fishermen is of life and death significance 
to Americans. They will not be on an open 
ocean which will swallow up the radioactive 
debris, but they can make use of the same 
principle which saved the lives of the Japa- 
nese crew. The principle is simply this: 
Allow as little as possible of the radioactive 
fallout to “look” at you. This means get- 
ting below the surface on which the radio- 
active fallout deposits. Once you are below 
ground, let’s say in the basement of a house, 
then only that-fallout can “look” at you 
and hurt you which is above you. This, in 
effect, means that which is on the roof of 
the house. In an ordinary house this means 
that you would be “looked at” by only 5 per- 
cent of the fallout. The rest of the 95 per- 
cent would be on the ground, street, and 
driveway outside your house but as long as 
you kept below ground level it would not 
hurt you. 

A hastily dug foxhole could save your life 
in an emergency if you had no access to a 
basement. It is the land equivalent of a 
rowboat at sea. Even though you had no 
roof over your head the small area open to 
the sky overhead and thus to fallout would 
allow only a few percent of the fallout to 
“look” at you. Thus you do not have to 
have 3 feet of earth between you and the 
fallout as long as you are below surface level. 
In the case of a basement shelter you also 
take advantage of the fact that the building 
material in the house will absorb some of 
the fallout radiation. This will further im- 
prove your chances of survival. 


SHELTER CONSTRUCTION 


After careful study of the fallout problem, 
coupled with that of the primary blast-heat 
of the superbomb, the writer concluded that 
the Federal Government ought to launch an 
immediate program of shelter construction 
designed to protect evacuees from metro- 
politan centers. Such shelters ought to 
provide good enough resistance to blast that 
inhabitants would be protected against a 
bomb hit 6 miles away. By locating these 
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shelters in a cordon or web around a city 
the whole evacuation problem could be sim- 
plified. One would not try to get 20 miles 
away but would rather head for a close-by 
shelter to which one had been assigned ahead 
of time. 

Thermonuclear shelters must provide 
triple protection. First, they must resist the 
heat, second, the blast, and third, the radio- 
active fallout. The best way to protect 
against the enormous blast is to build flush- 
to-the-surface concrete communal shelters, 
covered with earth. Such shelters will auto- 
matically protect against fallout. 

However, the persistence of fallout in the 
downwind areas may pin down shelter occu- 
pants for many days and even weeks. De- 
signing long-term occupancy shelters would 
skyrocket their cost and multiply many fold 
the human problem of compressing people 
underground. Fortunately, the fallout dies 
off after a few days, so that limited trips 
aboveground can be made. People then can 
either evacuate from the fallout area if this 
is practicable or they can seek more spacious 
shelter in the basements of other buildings 
which give good fallout protection. 

The author believes that the concrete shel- 
ters should be built on public grounds just 
outside city limits, close enough to permit 
easy access without mile-long traffic jams, yet 
far enough away to survive the blast of the 
superbomb. Such shelters could be built to 
accommodate the 35 million residents who 
live inside the city limits of our largest 40 
cities. 

Suburbanites should- be encouraged and 
aided in the construction of one or more 
communal shelters per block. Such a shel- 
ter program designed to protect about half 
of the United States population would be a 
huge public-works program but it could cost 
less than what the military spend in 1 year 
on radar, jet interceptors, and Nike missiles 
to protect against Soviet bombers. 


PERSISTENCE OF FALLOUT 


The United States Government was ex- 
tremely tardy in releasing official facts about 
fallout. In fact, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announcement on fallout came on 
February 15, 1955, almost a year after fallout 
was known. Even then the AEC revealed 
only a few facts about fallout. It did, how- 
ever, state the magnitude of the effect, show- 
ing that an area of 7,000 square miles could 
be lethally contaminated with fallout radio- 
activity. 

But to this day the Federal Government 
has yet to spell out how long fallout will 
persist. The implication is that it is over 
and done with quickly. The author has gone 
on record before a Senate subcommittee 
(Senator Estes KEFAUVER, chairman) that 
radioactive fallout can persist for weeks and 
months. It is this long duration effect which 
the author believes is the second revolution- 
ary aspect of fallout. 

It is an incredible fact that local civil de- 
fense directors have not been given access to 
the official facts about fallout. In many 
cases, local directors are retired generals and 
admirals with a lifetime background of keep- 
ing secrets. These men are handed the job 
of civilian defense but are screened off from 
the vital facts which they need to have. It 
is understood that some individuals in the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration have 
access to these facts but that they are not al- 
lowed to pass them on to their lower-level 
brethren. Atomic secrecy is roadblocking 
civil defense, and until this impasse is shat- 
tered, civil defense must plan in a partial 
vacuum, 

When the official facts are broken loose and 
the local civil-defense people face the chal- 
lenge of dealing with the persistence of fall- 
out, they may be dismayed. It is entirely 
possible that some will throw up their hands 
and say, “It’s an impossible situation.” The 
author would be the first to admit that it is 
an extremely serious hazard, but it is foolish 
to say that it dispenses with civil defense. 
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EVERYONE'S PROBLEM 

Radioactive fallout makes civil defense ev- 
eryone’s problem. Even the tiniest hamlet 
may be dusted with the fallout from a bomb 
dropped on a city 100 miles away. Both the 
farmer and the city dweller have an equal 
stake in civil defense. 

The Nation needs to be reassured that civil 
defense planning is realistic, that it is based 
on all the facts, and that it will be effective. 
In order to fill the bill, a presidential com- 
mission should be appointed to examine the 
overall civil defense situation, to assess the 
impact of fallout and to recommend a na- 
tional program to the President. 

The President must be advised how many 
of our 165 million people are vulnerable to 
expectable Soviet attacks. The Commission 
must determine how much money will be 
required to provide various degrees of pro- 
tection for our population. It may be that 
the Commission will find that it is imprac- 
ticable to buy protection for people living 
in central cities. If so, it is the responsibility 
of the President to gear our national plan- 
ning with this radical assumption, namely, 
that if war comes our survival will depend 
upon writing off our central cities and de- 
pending upon the remaining 135 million 
Americans. 

Such a surgical approach to national sur- 
vival may well be crucial when a realistic 
appraisal is made of the Soviet threat. 
Though AEC officials have not even hinted 
at the possibility, there are reliable reports 
which indicate that the Soviets have mas- 
tered the art of making “cheap” megaton- 
class superbombs. If these reports are true 
then those who prattle on about “staying 
ahead” of the Soviets in the nuclear arms 
race are misleading the American people. 
Once the Soviets acquire a sufficient num- 
ber of modern nuclear weapons to knock 
out the United States of America, then no 
superior number of similar bombs in our 
stockpile can offset this threat. 

IN SUMMARY 

In summary, we note that United States 
of America was slow in getting its civil de- 
fense started. The newness of the problem, 
lack of cooperation between governmental 
agencies, atomic secrecy, and World War II 
thinkers all combined to hamstring early 
work. The advent of the superbomb knocked 
previous civil defense plans for a loop and 
caused FCDA Administrator Val Peterson to 
announce a bold policy of city evacuation. 
This radical policy was still in the paper 
stage when radioactive fallout emerged as & 
potent weapon of war. United States of 
America is still, in the words of a Senate 
Civil Defense Subcommittee, “unprepared to 
deal with disaster resulting from a thermo- 
nuclear attack on this country.” 

The author proposes a civil defense sys- 
tem based upon triple protection against 
blast, heat, and fallout. He recommends & 
web of shelters built out from a city’s center 
to which people can be evacuated. The cost 
of the shelters would be high—a billion dol- 
lars at the least. Thus, he proposes an eva- 
cuation-plus-shelter policy. However, he 
urges the appointment of a Presidential Com- 
mission to assess the whole civil defense pro- 
gram in the light of new weapon develop- 
ments, 


The Struggle for Peace—Freemen 
Must Agree 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under pet 
mission to revise and extend my remarks 
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I offer the 10th of a remarkable series 

of articles running under the general 

title “The Stuggle for Peace” in the St. 

Louis Post-Dispatch: 

(By Arthur H. Compton, distinguished serv- 
ice professor of natural philosophy, Wash- 
ington University) 


The extraordinary state of tension in to- 
Cay’s world should impel us to work the 
harder toward establishing a peace with 
freedom. There is sound basis for hope. 
But that hope will become a reality only if 
We do our part toward building a social 
Order that is worthy to survive. 

An open society, where men and women 
Can grow to their best by sharing responsi- 
bility in the work of the world, is a dream 
Of all persons everywhere. The inexorable 
forces of social evolution are compelling men 
to work together more fully and more widely. 

e, the powers of tyranny are mighty and 
are being used against us with cunning guile. 
ven our great Nation cannot by itself pre- 
vent the spread of these powers throughout 
the earth. But we can do much. And we 
Can take courage from the knowledge that 
Other nations also desire to build a world 
Where men can breathe in freedom. Work- 
ing together, a harmonious peace with free- 
dom can be achieved. 

The requirements of living in a society 
based on science and technology are making 
t necessary for man to learn to work cordi- 
ally with man. These forces are not con- 
fined by national boundaries. Ideologies as 
Well as organizational patterns must work 

ard ever wider cooperation if they are to 
ve survival value. Not the remarkably 
Tapid rate of the social changes now going on. 
we can prevent the current tensions from 
developing into catastrophic war, and I be- 
ieve we can, it is reasonable to expect that 
Within a generation we shall somehow have 
Passed through the most critical period of 
Our existence as a sharply divided world. 

As I see it, it is highly unlikely that wars 

tween the great military giants will be 
Undertaken. For the next decade, at least, 
it would appear that the balance of power 
between the United States and Russia will 
Temain so close that neither can be confi- 
Gent of the considerable degree of superior- 
ty required for victory. 

Without victory as a likely consequence, 
a nation will not initiate a war. Over the 

ger period, if time should work in favor 
Of the free nations and they gain a substan- 

superiority, the fear of major war will 
absent. On the other hand, in the un- 
likely event that time should favor the Com- 
Munists, whenever they shall have secured 
Sufficient military superiority I should expect 
them to exert whatever pressure may be nec- 
to bring the world under their con- 
trol. If the free world remains alert the 
Power is available to us to prevent such a 
disaster, 

Wars are not yet obsolete, but they are 
Obsolescent. This is because they are be- 
Coming too costly for the gains that war 
May bring. Two factors are responsible for 

© greatly increasing human cost of modern 
oe: The first is the development of new 
a such as airplanes and atomic 
ta bs, that open an entire nation to devas- 
toat attack by the enemy. The second is 
Pe increasing interdependence of individuals 
te d groups within the social order, with the 
eae that any breakdown of this order 

ükes life extremely difficult. 


TIME SCALE OF OBSOLESCENCE 


ne time scale of the obsolesence of war 
ta essentially the rate of social change, the 
nati Of growth of the interpendence among 
Ons for their economic and cultural wel- 
can Ho, bY any means whatever major war 
sein” held off for a few decades, it is en- 
this t reasonable to hope that the growth of 
that nterdependence will have gone so far 
by common consent war will be ruled 
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out as a means of settling disputes among 
nations. 

There is concrete evidence that these social 
forces are becoming effective toward peace. 
It seems hazardous these days to talk of 
the hope for peace because of the way in 
which such talk has been exploited. Again 
and again the Communists have staged a 
peace offensive to prepare the ground for 
military aggression. Recognizing this as a 
fact, it would nevertheless appear that the 
present relaxation of pressure by the Soviet 
government reflects a true desire to reduce 
the military tensions, and that this desire 
arises from recognition of the conditions 
essential to the survival of their social order. 

A possible reason for this is the growing 
importance to the Communist world of de- 
veloping their internal economy. Their in- 
dustry has been going strongly ahead, but 
agriculture in Russia, and especially in 
China, has lagged seriously behind. A pro- 
gram recently has been announced for the 
extensive development of trade within the 
Communist world. It is intended that each 
area will concentrate increasingly upon the 
products that it can best supply and will 
receive in return those from other provinces 
that will contribute most effectively to their 
strength and prosperity. 

We see here an effort to demonstrate such 
a superiority of the Communist social sys- 
tem that they will gain the following of 
the world. Even if so conceived, we should 
nevertheless sincerely welcome such an eco- 
nomic development. A prosperous neighbor 
is not so much to be feared as one who is 
lean and hungry. There is a Chinese proverb 
that poverty dulls the wits. The converse 
is also true. Where health and prosperity 
reign, balanced thinking becomes possible. 

The conditions responsible for prosperity 
in a technological, industrialized world are 
universal. They are not confined to either 
side of the Iron Curtain. We find that such 
conditions include, for example, honesty and 
reliability in business dealings, an aspect of 
morality which has developed enormously 
in the West during the past century. If 
this should develop extensively within the 
Soviet social structure, we may expect it to 
extend likewise to her conduct of inter- 
national relations. In this case the free 
world could begin to do business with the 
Soviets with an increasing degree of confi- 
dence. 

We have sound evidence, also, for the value 
of freedom itself as a source of strength. 
True, freedom becomes a source of strength 
only when those who are free commit them- 
selves to a common purpose. But such a 
purpose the nations of the free world have 
before them, and on it they are agreed. That 
purpose is simply that their people shall 
live in a social order where all share freely 
the common responsibilities, a society where 
every person’s dignity is recognized. Toward 
this end these nations, like our own, are 
shaping their courses. 

It has become very evident that the United 
States alone cannot shape-~world conditions 
so that an era of peace will develop. But 
our Nation is not alone. Powerful allies 
throughout the world are working with us. 
Because their methods may differ from ours, 
all too frequently we fail to recognize them 
as allies. But so they are, all nations in- 
spired by the common purpose of achieving 
an increasing freedom for their people. 

The resourcefulness and strength of free 
peoples thus committed to a common human 
cause is, as I see it, the power of God work- 
ing in the world toward the establishment 
of an enduring peace with freedom. If, in- 
deed, we have judged rightly that the great 
forces working in the world are on our 
side, in the long run our efforts cannot fail. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PEACE 


What, then, are the requirements for 
achieving an enduring peace with responsi- 
ble freedom? The first requirement is a 
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firm defense against the encroachment of 
those who would take our freedom from us. 
This defense is to be considered as a means 
of buying time. It cannot be of itself a ' 
permanent solution to our problems, for the 
hazards of the development of war are too 
great. But the cefense must be maintained 
in order that a world of peace and oppor- 
tunity may grow to impregnable strength. 

The second requirement is supplying the 
most favorable possible conditions for the 
healthy growth of a free society. These con- 
ditions include economic opportunity, the 
improvement of health, and the development 
of a sound culture. 

The third requirement—and this is the 
most vital of all—is that we shall find chal- 
lenging goals toward whose achievement 
freemen everywhere will agree. The impor- 
tance of these goals lies in this: That only 
by their common acceptance can the 
strength of a free people show itself in 
united action. The nature of the goals is 
that they shall provide for men and women 
an increasing opportunity for their full per- 
sonal development. The practical realiza- 
tion of the goals will come as they are made 
specific in terms of human needs and are 
achieved by appropriate action. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


These, then, are the steps that need to 
be taken: 

1. Defense: The free world’s major prob- 
lem of defense is that against the encroach- 
ment of communism. As we have just in- 
dicated, there is no reason to believe that 
in the long run this problem may not yield 
to a peaceful solution. In the meantime, 
however, we must neither permit ourselves 
to fall into a position of relative weakness 
nor should we take a belligerent attitude. 
We must make it completely evident to 
Russia that we are ready to share in the 
defense of those whose freedom is threat- 
ened, but that if she herself remains un- 
aggressive she will have nothing to fear 
from us. 

We must recognize that however falsely 
they may be based, the Russian fears of 
the social system represented by the United 
States are deeply ingrained. These fears will 
not be removed by an attitude of belliger- 
ence. A firmness based on a Knowledge of 
our own strength combined with a willing- 
ness to cooperate where this is to our mutual 
advantage would seem to be the effective 
means of reducing these fears. 

2. Economic and cultural development 
throughout the world: The really important 
task before the free world is the development 
of its economic and cultural strength. This 
is a problem for each nation itself, but it is 
also an international problem. Such 
strength depends on many factors. Im- 
portant among these are industry, com- 
merce, technology, science, and the under- 
standing of human relations. It is important 
to note that in all of these aspects of human 
life, growth to our full strength requires 
extension of our activities beyond national 
boundaries. International cooperation is 
needed. 

We are properly proud of the strength of 
our American industrial and commercial op- 
erations. Our productive achievement dur- 
ing the recent war astounded not only the 
rest of the world, it surprised us ourselves. 
But this we must remember, our business 
strength is in very large measure a conse- 
quence of the fact that we operate high on 
a vast, almost continental, scale. 

Another factor is that through high wages 
the large majority of our people have been 
given a level of prosperity that has made 
them not only good consumers but more ef- 
fective producers and more responsible cit- 
izens. The success of this method of devel- 
oping our national strength by plowing into 
our citizenry a substantial part of the prod- 
uct of the national labors is what Frederick 
Lewis Allen has called “the great American 
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discovery.” It is this great discovery that 
needs to be applied more fully on a worldwide 
scale. The investment will be large, but the 
“returns will be immeasurably greater. 

Many examples could be given of the im- 
portance of international cooperation in all 
fields of economic and cultural activity. The 
benefits go to everyone concerned. If we can 
hold off another major war, it is the develop- 
ment of international ties in the economic 
field which perhaps more than anything else 
will establish a firm peace for the society 
of free peoples. 

Our Nation needs to be needed. This is 
a truism with regard to individuals. We 
know that our lives take on meaning and 
that we have a place in society only so long 
as we perform some useful function. We 
make our livelihood by serving effectively 
the business of which we are a part. That 
business, in turn, thrives insofar as it is of 
service to the community. In its turn the 
community becomes strong as it contributes 
to the life of the Nation. What we have 
been too prone to forget is that a nation like- 
wise is not sufficient unto itself. It is as it 
becomes a valued member of the society of 
nations that a nation can shape the life of 
the world, and that in time of critical dan- 
ger it will find that it has friends. 

This statement is true not only of a little 
country such as Switzerland, which makes 
its healthy way by fine manufactures and 
as host to the holiday world. It is equally 
true of the nation that would call itself 
great. In the words of Charles Burton 
Marshall, veteran student of the interna- 
tion scene, “The greatness of nations is 
measured not in glory and majesty but in 
the capacity to carry burdens.” Among na- 
tions, as among individuals, “he that would 
be greatest among you shall be servant of 
all.” 

As a purely practical matter it is neces- 
sary to note that the differences among 
peoples in the free world are immense. They 
differ as to historical tradition, as to racial 
customs, as to political and religious ideals, 
and as to many other factors. If they are 
truly to be counted among the free nations, 
they will however have this in common— 
that their prime concern is with the welfare 
of their people. 

If their basic interest is that the lives 
of their citizens shall have meaning this is 
enough to give us confidence in their sup- 
port of an enduring peace with freedom. 
This common aim may not be an adequate 
basis for a close political union. It will, 
however, strengthen the free world if we 
develop such ties as are to our mutual bene- 
fit. This would mean agreement at least 
in the realms of mutual defense and of eco- 
nomic operations. The importance of such 
international agreements is greatly enhanced 
by the increasing interdependence that is 
a part of the atomic age. 

3. The common purpose of achieving a 
greater freedom: If there is any one lesson 
of greatest human importance from the ex- 
perience of releasing the atom’s power, it 
is the effectiveness of free men who are 
agreed upon one common purpose. It is 
such a purpose that brings harmony to the 
choices that free people make. The harmony 
comes as each sees and chooses the part that 
he can do best toward the attainment of 
the desired end. It is only in terms of the 
purpose for which one lives that he can 
distinguish between good and evil and thus 
become a responsible citizen. 

We have seen what that purpose is—it is 
nothing less than to create a social order in 
which every man and every woman has an 
opportunity to take a responsible share in 
the life of which they are a part. In the 
endeavor to do his part well each will grow 
toward the best that is possible to him. He 
will be recognized and rewarded in his so- 
ciety for the way he does his part. Thus his 
life will take on dignity and meaning. 
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Such has been the dream of Americans 
throughout history. It has become the 
dream of many men and women throughout 
the world. Nor is it an idle dream. It was 
in the effort to achieve such a social order 
that our Nation was born, and other nations 
also. It was the moving force back of the 
foundation of the United Nations. It has 
been crystallized in the universal declara- 
tion of human rights. I think of the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations telling a great St. Louis audience 
that it is this dream of an open opportunity 
for a worthy life that is the hope of all people 
everywhere. I hear a minor clerk on the 
island of Bali say, “We want to share the 
life of the world.” 

Truly the purpose is known and agreed 
upon; but it needs drafting into plans and 
the putting of these plans into action. Such 
steps require bold leadership. Our Govern- 
ment showed such leadership as it under- 
took the Marshall plan. 

It is reflected again in Clarence Randall's 
proposals for opening the channels for more 
extensive international trade. Spaak and 
Schumann and Adenauer are pointing the 
way toward unified’ action in Europe. Pak- 
istan and India and the Philippines and 
Japan all have among them men of vision 
who are laying plans for their nations’ des- 
tinies that will mean greater opportunity for 
their citizens. . Working together, the task 
can be done. 

Within us is the still small voice—com- 
pelling, insistent. As we listen we know 
that the important thing is not the state, 
nor the power of the atom, nor the mighty 
machines of industry; it is the heart of man. 


‚To all persons everywhere the inner voice 


gives the same message. Because it speaks 
thus to all we have a firm basis for hope. 


Sea Lamprey Control on the Great 
Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
House conferees on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for their fore- 
sight in agreeing to increase the appro- 
priation for control of the sea lamprey 
in the Great Lakes. The conference re- 
port on this bill, passed by the House 
yesterday, contains $350,000 for this pur- 
pose, the same amount appropriated in 
fiscal 1955. The bill, as it passed the 
House, contained $150,000 for this pro- 
gram. 

The House reduction was made in an- 
ticipation of the ratification of the 
Great Lakes Treaty with Canada which 
provides for a joint effort in eradicating 
the sea lamprey from the Great Lakes. 
This treaty was ratified, in fact, by the 
Senate last week. However, the funds 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
tained in the Interior bill will still be 
needed because it will take time to pass 
implementing legislation, organize the 
Commission called for in the treaty, and 
obtain funds for its activities. It is es- 
timated that about 18 months will be 
required before the international sea 
lamprey program can be put in opera- 
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tion. Commissioners must be appointed, 
regulations and policies under which the 
Federal Government, the Government of 
Canada, the States, and provinces would 
operate must be established, and con- 
siderable planning is required before 
the joint program can begin. 

In the meantime, it is absolutely essen- 
tial the work already begun by our Fish 
and Wildlife Service be continued. Two 
million dollars have been spent on this 
project and a great deal has been accom- 
plished. It would have been short- 
sighted to disrupt the continuity of this 
program. 

It is important that the seriousness 
of this problem on the Great Lakes be 
understood. 

We have a silent invader among us. 
By this I mean a vicious killer which 1S 
destroying the lake trout and other fishes 
on which commercial fishermen depend 
for a livelihood. These invaders sneak 
up on their prey, attach themselves to 
the side of the fish, grasp the flesh, inject 
juices which prevent blood and body 
fluids from coagulating, and suck the fish 
until the blood is removed and the fish 
dies. I am speaking of the sea lam- 
prey—a salt-water invader by way of the 
Welland Canal. 

These lampreys attain a length of 
about 15 inches, and in the 2 years they 
spend as parasites in the lakes they make 
about 87 attacks on fish and kill about 
19 pounds for each individual. A hun- 
dred thousand lampreys destroy more 
than 1,867,000 pounds of lake trout dur- 
ing their lives. 

The adult lamprey migrates up 
streams tributary to the Great Lakes and 
lays its eggs in the riffles, in much the 
same area as the trout. The young lam- 
preys, after they hatch, remain in the 
mud at the bottom of the stream for 
about 5 years. There are five genera- 
tions of young lampreys in the bottom 
mud at all times. As they mature they 
migrate to the lake to prey upon food 
fishes. 

As a result of these depredations, the 
catch in Lake Ontario has dropped from 
in excess of 5 million pounds to approxi- 
mately one-half million pounds, and in 
Lake Michigan from nearly 5 million 
pounds to practically nothing. The in- 
vaders are now in Lake Superior, which 
is the only one of the Great Lakes with 
an abundance of lake trout. 

In 1946, when the downward trend in 
the fishery became readily apparent, the 
States and the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
with their available resources, under- 
took limited studies to determine what 
kind of attack should be made on the 
problem. Congress appropriated money 
in 1950 to undertake investigations that 
would be required in order to control the 
sea lamprey. These investigations in- 
cluded methods by which the lamprey 
could be used for food or other commer~ 
cial purposes, and a study of its life his- 
tory and relationship to other fishes i” 
the lake in order to determine the we@* 
link in its life history so that a more 
direct approach to control could be made- 
Electrical and mechanical devices wel? 
developed and tested on a large scale, 
so that sufficient work has been done 
to indicate that centrol of their abun“ 
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dance can be accomplished -by means 
of these devices and the stocking of 
hatchery fish to rehabilitate the popu- 
lation. ~~ 

Surveys have indicated that sea lamp- 
Teys spawn in about 230 streams on the 
United States side of the Great Lakes and 
in a considerable number of streams on 
the Canadian side. Under the program 
already in progress, 71 streams are 
equipped with control devices. About 
159 additional streams on Lakes Supe- 
rior, Michigan, and Huron need to be 
€quipped in order to eliminate the larval 

mpreys in all streams suitable for the 
Spawning adults. Because the larval 

preys live in the streams for at least 
5 years, and 5 generations are present, 5 
Years of such control measures will be re- 
Quired to effect a decrease in the popula- 
tion. In the meantime, experiments are 
ing conducted with poisons and other 
techniques for the purpose of attempting 
to shorten that period. 

The appropriation contained in the 
Interior bill, therefore, will permit re- 
Search in this field to continue, will en- 
able the staff to stay together, and will 
Permit the continued operation of the 
Control devices. Adult spawning of the 
eel in streams already under control can 
be prevented, and the length of time 
Needed to accomplish control can be re- 
duced. 

We who are vitally concerned with the 
future of the fishing industry on the 
Great Lakes are encouarged by this ac- 
tion of Congress and are looking for- 
Ward to the day when this program, and 
the expanded international effort, will 
bring about the return of the lake trout 
and other commercial fish to the waters 
Of the Great Lakes. 


Toledo Teamsters Help Needy Children 
Get Free Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Month the Joint Council of Teamsters of 
Toledo, Ohio, voted to undertake a cam- 
Paien to raise $50,000 from its own mem- 
f and employers in order to provide 

ree antipolio vaccine to all needy chil- 
. nin the area. The resolution which 
Ppears below, introduced by Chief 
Ward and Educational Committee 
ax airman LaVerne Lynch, sets forth the 

Jectives of the splendid program inti- 

by the teamsters: 
reas Dr. Jonas Salk and his associates 
ifted a burden from the hearts of all 
ts by developing an effective vaccine 
nst the scourge of infantile paralysis; 


have | 
Paren 
agai 


Whereas the American people deserve as- 
be ce that Dr. Salk’s great discovery shall 
=o oes to meet most urgent needs first, such 
ana Gren in the most critical age group; 


whereas inability of a child’s parents to 
Eh fees must not deprive any child of 
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inoculations to which he or she is entitled, 
nor should any child be faced with barriers 
of economic condition, color, or creed; and 

Whereas people of all kinds, of all condi- 
tions, have given in the past to make this 
wondrous serum a reality against this crip- 
pler and killer of children; and 

Whereas this serum, more than any other 
miracle of modern medicine, is a people’s 
victory, for they made it possible; and 

Whereas we the teamsters in Toledo accept 
the children of those less fortunate than 
ourselves as our responsibility as workers; 
and 

Whereas we who work under teamster con- 
tracts can better afford to provide such pro- 
tection to our own families, but realize that 
tragically soon enough some children will 
be stricken and perhaps die unnoticed, be- 
cause their families could not afford the vac- 
cine as we can: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That no taint of official indiffer- 
ence or income preference shall be allowed 
to tarnish this bright record of national 
achievement here in northwestern Ohio, and 
that to guarantee this objective, we, the 
stewards, will go back to the people we rep- 
resent and raise a minimum of $50,000 to 
provide the ways and means of making this 
lifesaving preparation available to the more 
than 5,000 needy children in this area; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in the event either the Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal governments pro- 
vide the serum free to these unfortunate 
children, then in such case, the moneys so 
raised should be used for research in some 
other branch of medicine aimed at raising 
our children to be strong, healthy citizens, 
mentally and physically; and be it finally 

Resolved, That a fitting dedication be 
erected in front of this building as a lasting 
tribute to Dr. Salk, and as a reminder to all 
who pass our home what can be accom- 
plished by a united effort of the teamsters. 


The Lower Mississippis Program for 
1955-56 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very fine speech 
made by my distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Epwin E. WILLIS, from the State 
of Louisiana. This speech was delivered 
before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on June 1, at its 42d national 
convention, in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D, C. The speech is as 
follows: 

THE LOWER MIsSISSIPPI’S PROGRAM FOR 1955-56 

We who live in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley look forward to a year of great progress 
in 1955-56, not only in physical accomplish- 
ment but in planning for the future in a 
rapidly expanding economy which depends 
in large measure for its stability on the pro- 
gram of fiood protection. 

As perhaps most of you have experienced 
in other sections of the country, appropria- 
tions in recent years have not been sufficient 
to allow us to make even minimum progress 
on the construction, not only of our main- 
stem system, but on the almost equally im- 
portant side-basin works. 
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So our first objective for the next year is 
an all-out effort to bring our appropriations 
to a point which will allow us to go forward 
in a reasonable and orderly manner with our 
program. During the current year the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission has had a total 
appropriation of $45,400,000. When we sub- 
tract $15 million from this for maintenance 
purposes, only a little more than $30 million 
is left for new construction. 

Now this may seem to be a lot of money, 
but by the time it is allotted to such a large 
and comprehensive program as that which 
is necessary to protect some 20 million acres 
in 7 States from disastrous overflow, the 
spreading becomes pretty thin. 

For exampie, there are approximately 1,500 
miles of main-line Mississippi River levees. 
Although the program has been under way 
since 1928, there are still some 270 miles of 
those levees which are not built to a grade 
and section calculated to make them secure 
in the event of a project flood. 

At the rate of appropriation for the cur- 
Trent year, it will take about 25 years to com- 
plete these levees. We think such a rate of 
Progress is inexcusable and uneconomical. 

Already we have high hopes for a stepped- 
up. pace. In the first place, the Bureau of 
the Budget has recommended appropriations 
of $50,885,000, which is some $5,500,000 more 
than the money available this year. 


Our association, following the budget mes- 
sage in January, made a very careful study 
of our situation and decided that if we 
are to carry out the protection of the valley 
in an orderly and economical manner, then 
a minimum appropriation of $62,500,000 is 
required. Two weeks ago, witnesses from 
the valley presented this program to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate and were well pleased with the re- 
ception they received. For the present, 
about all we can do is wait for the results. 

It is significant on a national basis that 
the budget has recommended initiation of 
éonstruction on the control of Old River in 
Louisiana. As most of you are aware from 
the national publicity, the Atchafalaya River 
has reached the point in its development 
where it is about to capture the Mississippi 
River, leaving New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
and that area high and dry and at the same 
time causing great havoc in the Atchafalaya 
basin proper. If the capture should occur, 
the ensuing disaster would be of national 
proportions, 


The Army engineers estimate it will take 
some $80 million and require about 10 years 
to cope with the situation through an elab- 
orate control structure at Old River, which 
is a short stream connecting the Mississippi 
and the Atchafalaya. Old River joins the 
Mississippi about 75 miles above Baton 
Rouge. 

We are hopeful it will be possible to step 
up our levee program, the vitally important 
bank stabilization work, and dredging in the 
Atchafalaya Basin, so that these measures 
which are of prime importance to our pro- 
tection can go along at such a rate that we 
can foresee the day when they are essen- 
tially complete. 

In such a large valley as the lower Missis- 
sippi our tributary basins are of such a size 
as to in themselves present a constant 
threat to the safety of the area. We can 
be protected from a main stem flood and at 
the same time suffer great damage by the 
flanking action of a tributary flood. We are 
now at the stage of our development where 
we can reach over and do something about 
these tributary streams and for that reason 
we are striving to get some of this work 
started. Practically all of this work is in 
the “new start” category and I need not 
elaborate to this gathering the great diffi- 
culty we face in getting the work underway. 
We will keep fighting the battle until we 
have won, as we must do. 
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The second important phase of our pro- 
gram for the next year involves a restudy 
of the overall project by the Mississippi River 
Commission. This study can materially af- 
fect the entire future of the valley for gen- 
erations to come. 

This study has for its main purpose a new 
look at the program in the light of develop- 
ments over the approximately 20 years since 
a similar study was made. It will not be 
directed toward the usual purpose of ex- 
panding or enlarging of the project, but 
rather will attempt to determine if it is 
economically and engineeringly sound to 
cope with present day conditions. 

Just last month a series of 12 hearings at 
strategic points throughout the valley was 
concluded. At these hearings, conducted by 
the various district engineers, the local peo- 
ple made known their needs. In the mean- 
time the involved technical studies have 
been underway, and, no doubt, in the future 
additional hearings will be held. In all prob- 
ability, some 2 or 3 years will be required to 
complete the report. 

In our opinion, this report will be of tran- 
scendant importance to the growth and pros- 
perity of the valley for many years to come. 
Our economy in the alluvial portions of the 
seven States is tied directly to the whims and 
caprices of the mighty river. It is an artery 
of commerce. It is an abundant source of 
water for industrial purposes. Properly har- 
nessed, it has been one of the important fac- 
tors in the unprecedented industrial growth 
of the entire region. Yet it is still capable 
in times of flood of wiping out hundreds of 
millions of dollars in industrial plants and 
destroying one of the richest agricultural 
economies in the entire Nation. The great 
calamity of 1927 would shrink into insignifi- 
cance insofar as damage is concerned if it 
should recur today. 

We believce that a program of protection 
geared to an economy of 1927 is insufficient 
for the economy of 1955. General Jadwin 
foresaw this in his 1928 report, and it is 
everywhere evident throughout the valley 
today. We have great confidence that the 
Army engineers, who have worked so long 
and so well for us, will recognize the need and 
recommend the necessary steps to meet it. 


These are momentous days for us in the 
valley not only for the present but for the 
future. We have long enjoyed your help in 
the furtherance of our program. We sin- 
cerely hope that we will continue to merit 
your assistance in the years to come, 


Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in a chap- 
ter from Psalms, Old Testament, you 
find these words: 


The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament proclaims His handiwork, 


The significance of this expression be- 
comes more pronounced when one ad- 
mires the celestial infinity from natural 
Surroundings which themselves stand as 
special monuments to the Divine Being. 
America has been generously endowed 
with such awe-inspiring landscapes as 


ocean shores where billowing seas surge . 


relentlessly against rocky coasts; the 
beauteous mountain wonderlands of 
Pennsylvania and other Appalachian 
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regions; the verdant grasslands in fruit- 
ful valley regions; the fertile plains that 
grow the golden fields of grain in our 
Middle West; and the majestic peaks of 
the Rockies which earth and sky appear 
to have selected as their meeting ground. 

One of the most impressive wilder- 
ness areas in all the world is the Dino- 
saur National Monument, with its tre- 
mendous canyons of unparalleled beauty. 
Through these canyons flow the Green 
and Yampa Rivers, still carving—as has 
been their custom for centuries—spec- 
tacular passageways through a colorful 
region unspoiled by the hands of man. 
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mud flats, dust-bearing crusts, and tree- 
less mountains. 

Mr. Speaker, to attempt to improve 
the beauty of Dinosaur by making it an- 
other Lake Mead would be like applying 
an air hammer to the chiseled features 
of the Venus de Milo, or using a house 
painter’s brush on a Rubens’ master- 
piece. Pressure to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it is the duty of Congress 
to protect this natural wonderland from 
all such schemes as that which is 
planned for the destruction of Dinosaur. 


This scenic recreational area has been 
set aside by the American people for the 
enjoyment not only of those fortunate 
enough to be able to visit this region in 
our time, but also of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Unfortunately there has been ad- 
vanced a proposal to remove this land- 
mark from the panorama of natural 
grandeur in our great Rockies. What is 
particularly distressing is the fact that 
advocates have succeeded in gaining the 
support of some responsible Government 
officials who obviously have been denied 
the true implications of the whole 
vicious scheme. 

Not long ago the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Interior talked to the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce about 
what he described as a vision relating to 
the multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project, of which Echo Park Dam 
in Dinosaur National Monument is a 
part. In his vision the Secretary saw a 
great lake behind Echo Park Dam, with 
thousands of gay and healthy persons 
fishing, boating, picnicking, and golfing 
along beautiful shores under the spell of 
a beneficent sun shining under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Then the Secretary read this line: 

What has been done in Lake Mead is what 
we have in mind in Dinosaur National 
Monument. 


When he read that line then it became 
apparent that his vision had been spu- 
riously molded by those who have no 
more hesitancy about misleading a Cabi- 
net member of our Government than 
they have about deceiving any other in- 
dividual or group of individuals who will 
listen to their false claims. The Secre- 
tary would not have made that state- 
ment had he ever had an opportunity to 
look into what remains of Lake Mead, 
which was made when Hoover Dam was 
built. 

Today Lake Mead is nothing to be ad- 
mired. It cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be pointed to with pride as 
a mecca for recreation. Around it are 
uncounted miles of mud flats. Great 
reaches of ashen silt deposits bake and 
crack under the desert sun. The recre- 
ational areas are far removed from 
water, standing forlorn and useless. 
The playground of Lake Mead is a gi- 
gantic desert enjoyed exclusively by 
lizards and insects. 

While the Secretary, quite obviously, 
was not aware of these conditions, his 
comparison nevertheless inadvertently 
demonstrated what can be expected to 
happen at Dinosaur if the upper Colo- 
rado planners have their way: Burning 


America Needs an Increase in the 
Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


` OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
statement before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor in support of an 
increase in the Federal minimum wage. 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to have the opportunity 
to reaffirm my support of an increase in the 
minimum hourly wage from 75 cents to $1.25. 

On March 15, 1955, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 4908, to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide for such an increase. I 
did so for a number of reasons, 

In the first place, the workingman and 
his family have watched the cost of living 
jump about 14 percent between January 1950, 
when the minimum wage was raised from 
40 to 75 cents an hour, and the end of 1954. 

But in 1955, the worker with a family still 
has a wage floor, if he works a normal 40- 
hour week, of just $30. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration wants to raise the minimum 
wage to 90 cents an hour or $36. This pro- 
posal comes from the Republican Adminis- 
tration which boasts that although con- 
servative in economic matters, it, is liberal 
with respect to human beings. 

Mr. Chairman, the American workingman 
needs a decent minimum wage if he is to 
maintain a decent standard of living. An 
hourly wage of a $1.25 is certainly not too 
much for any man to earn in these days 
of high costs in the greatest nation in the 
world. 

Another reason I introduced a bill with 
the $1.25 figure is to give some protection to 
the employer who pays a decent living wage 
as against the businessman whose employees 
must work for substandard wages. 

There is a lot of talk in this country today 
about competition. But the fair-minded 
employer, who wants to make the free enter- 
prise system work and who really believes 
in competition, is often confronted by em- 
ployers in his own community who pay such 
low wages that they cripple fair competition. 

An increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 
would also greatly discourage employers from 
leaving one community to take their plants 
into cheap labor areas. The problem of run- 
away shops is a very serious one in the 
United States today and it is in large part 
caused by the low minimum wage. 

According to a Department of Labor study 
released last March, the proportion of factory 
workers in the Middle West earning less tha? 
90 cents an hour was 2.3 percent, while in the 
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South 20.2 percent of such workers earned 
less than 90 cents. 

In spite of glowing administration reports 
to the contrary, there are far too many areas 
of substantial unemployment in America 
today, many of them in the Northeast and 
Middle West. ‘The persistence of a. low min- 
imum wage simply encourages more unem- 
ployment by luring industry south with the 
bait of cheap wage rates. But exploitation 
of cheap labor in the South is no way, Mr. 
Chairman, to encourage industrialization in 
that area or to cut down on unemployment 
in other parts of the United States. 

A higher minimum wage is not only essen- 
tial to the welfare. of the workers and em- 
ployers directly concerned, but it is also 
vital to the economic well-being of the mer- 
chants and farmers of the region. When 
workers earn, workers buy, and they buy 
the products of the farmer and the small- 
business man. 

Farmers and small-business men, neither 
of whom have any reason to expect gen- 
erous treatment from a Republican admin- 
istration, should be fighting alongside the 
worker and the fair-minded employer for 
a substantial increase in the statutory mini- 
mum wage. 
Stake of the other. 

I would like to take a moment to point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that while many bills 
have been introduced to increase the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25, most of these also in- 
clude proposals to extend coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. My bill does 
not. 

It seems to me that two separate issues 
are involved here and that the extension 
of coverage is an infinitely more compli- 
cated question than the increase in the 
hourly wage. I feel that each issue must 
be considered on its merits if there is to 
be a fair determination of each and for that 
reason I commend the judgment of the com- 
mittee in limiting the present hearings to 
the proposed increase. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is my earnest hope that this com- 
mittee will report a bill providing for a 
Substantial increase in the minimum wage 
for American working men and women, 


How To Advertise and Promote the Credit 


Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
Serting herewith a speech delivered by 
J. O. Shipe, manager, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association—CUNA—advertising 
and promotion service, Madison, Wis., 
and published in the Texas Credit Union 

ague Bulletin of May 1955 issue. 

t is as follows: 


How To ADVERTISE AND PROMOTE THE CREDIT 
UNION 
(J. Orrin Shipe, manager, CUNA advertising 
and promotion service, Madison, Wis.) 
Benere are many reasons why the United 
ates has the highest standard of living in 
the world, 
Two of them are especially interesting to 
lag I mean installment credit and advertis- 


4 In no other country have installment credit 
ree advertising been developed as they have 
the United States. I suggest to you that 


The stake of the one is the 
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these are two major reasons for our high 
standard of living. Without them, I do not 
believe the United States would be ahead of 
the Western European countries in any sub- 
stantial degree. Without them, in other 
words, we would not have reached our pres- 
ent stage of mass production and mass dis- 
tribution. Without advertising, the demand 
would not exist to justify investing huge 
amounts of money in producing new prod- 
ucts. Without installment credit, most con- 
sumers could not manage to scrape up 
enough money to buy such high-priced mer- 
chandise as washing machines, refrigerators, 
and television sets. 

Both advertising and installment credit are 
as old as the hills. Even before the Christian 
era advertising was used, and goods were sold 
on credit. Credit is older than money; it 
was used in Babylon before money had been 
invented anywhere in the world. 

In our own country, installment credit de- 
veloped earlier and faster than advertising. 
It developed in connection with selling prod- 
ucts that could not easily be sold for cash, 
especially clocks. A Connecticut clockmaker 
named Terry sold his clocks from house to 
house, or more accurately from farm to farm, 
on the installment plan about 1805. He 
found he could sell so many more on the in- 
stallment plan than he could for $25 cash 
that he opened up mass production, For the 
first time clocks were made on a kind of as- 
sembly line, with all parts made interchange- 
able. This brought prices so low, that the 
clocks of Connecticut became famous all over 
the world. Meanwhile Eli Whitney was de- 
veloping mass production methods at the 
New Haven, Conn., arsenal. So it is fair to 
say that Connecticut is the home State both 
of mass production and of modern install- 
ment credit. 

Just where modern advertising was born 
would be harder to say. The early adver- 
tisements were small. When they used art- 
work, it was line drawings, because pho- 
tography and half-tone engravings had not 
been invented, not to mention high-speed 
color printing. There were no advertising 
agencies in those days, and the advertising 
might be prepared either by the manufac- 
turer who had something.to sell, or by the 
newspaper or magazine that sold him the 
space. 

Much of the early advertising was aimed 
at creating mail-order business. All sorts 
of gadgets were offered for sale by mail, 
and if you take a look some time at the old 
advertising I think the thing that will strike 
you first is that much of the old advertising 
wouldn't be allowed today. There was much 
patent medicine advertising even in respect- 
able magazines that would send people to 
jail nowadays. There were hundreds of elec- 
trical devices guaranteed to cure you of all 
sorts of fatal illnesses. 

You hear a lot of criticism of advertising 
these days, but the character of advertising 
has improved tremendously in the last 60 
or 70 years. 

What happened? 

Mass distribution is what happened. The 
early advertisers were fly-by-nights, street- 
corner pitchmen, They were selling prod- 
ucts of dubious virtue in small quantities 
to small numbers of people. They were so 
small themselves that they could make a 
living indefinitely by fooling some of the 
people some of the time. R 

But along came the big distributors— 
the soap companies, the big department 
stores, certain food and tobacco processors. 
These advertisers were interested in mak- 
ing steady customers, and they had to go on 
the principle that you can’t fool all the peo- 
ple all the time. Their advertising had to 
be honest, and it had to be interesting. 
Furthermore, they found that spending more 
money for bigger space produced more or- 
ders in proportion than small-space ads. 
They made a bigger profit on a large ad 
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than on a small one. And they also found 
that spending additional money for better 
art, for extra colors, and for expertly written 
copy also paid extra profits. 

Suddenly it became possible for a manu- 
facturer to sell this product in every town 
in the United States. People know about it 
from seeing it in big ads in their favorite 
magazines and newspapers, dealers knew 
about it, it was easier to sell something 
that had been advertised than something 
that hadn’t been. A salesman could cover 
more ground and sell more at a time, when 
the product he was selling was well adver- 
tised. For many types of product the cost 
of distribution went down, despite the large 
Sums spent for advertising. 

At first the big national advertisers were 
all manufacturers of small items that peo- 
ple bought repeatedly during the year— 
soap, food products, tobacco. 

In our country, a hundred years of adver- 
tising have gradually built into the Ameri- 
can people an automatic favorable response 
to new products that promise to improve 
their comfort or efficiency. It is now safe to 
invest large sums of money in products for 
which the consumer will be asked to pay 
large sums of money. This is very new. 
Much more money is being spent on product 
research today than was spent in 1929. It is 
really only since World War II that the ad- 
vertising of the last 100 years has begun to 
pay its full dividends. 

I mention all this in order to make a basic 
point about advertising. 

Advertising is like farming; you've got to 
do it steadily and with a plan in mind. You 
cannot jump in and out. You cannot expect 
to plant 1 ad and reap a harvest any more 
than you can plant 1 turnip and make a 
million. Advertising is a process of cultiva- 
tion. Individual ads may produce a big re- 
sponse, and you may feel that you have 
found some sort of magic key. But these oc- 
casional big successes, pleasant though they 
are, should not blind you to the fact that 
you are working with growing things, just 
as if you were growing corn or teaching chil- 
dren. Your overall program is much more 
important than any single advertisement 
in it. 


Now it is perfectly true that credit unions 
are not a business. We must never stop re- 
minding ourselves that we do not judge the 
success of a credit union the way we judge 
the success of a bank or a grocery chain. 
Bigness is not the point, dividends are not 
the point; the real point is the service we 
give each other. A bank may reject loan ap- 
plications because it feels that the time calls 
for retrenchment. It may decide that an in- 
vestment in bonds is wiser at some particular 
time than an investment in consumer loans, 
A credit union cannot make such decisions. 
When it puts such consideration ahead of 
its members’ needs, then it is no longer a 
service organization. 


Fortunately, however, advertising works 
for service organizations just as well as for 
profit organizations. Advertising, after all, 
is always an offer of service or benefits. It 
offers you a prettier home, or a quicker way 
to cook dinner, or a car that will impress 
your neighbor more than the wreck you are 
driving now, or something that will stop 
headaches faster. Unless you have some- 
thing to offer that people want, there is no 
use advertising. You cannot just say, “Send 
me your money.” You've got to tell them 
why. 

The whole trick in advertising is figuring 
out what they want and saying it so clearly 
that they will say to themselves, “That's 
what I'm looking for!” 

Now there are some ways in which this is 
easy. 

We know, for example, the nine words that 
are most attractive in a headline. They 
are “New, free, who, which, how, these, easy, 
success” and above all “you.” We also find 
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that péople are more interested in a ques- 
tion than in a statement. 

Hence it is easy to say that the perfect 
headline would be something like: 

“Do you know these easy rules for success- 
ful borrowing? Send for your free copy!” 

This headline follows the easy rules for 
successful headline writing. 

It is direct; it speaks personally to the 
reader. 

It promises him something he wants and 
he knows he wants. 

It asks him a question; it is hard for peo- 
ple to resist answering a question, and most 
people will automatically answer this ques- 
tion with “Yes.” 

It offers him something for nothing. 

It uses short familiar words. 

It explains itself immediately; the reader 
has no trouble finding out what it’s about. 

I hope this makes it clear that there is a 
terrible danger in writing fancy advertising. 
Anybody who. can write at all is always un- 
der. a temptation to write impressively, 
cleverly, amusingly, using big words, puns, 
allusions to famous historical figures or 
quotations from poetry or epigrams of great 
thinkers. Writing is an occupation -that 
gives us a wonderful chance to show off how 
much we know. The advertising writer has 
to struggle constantly against this tempta- 
tion and remember; he is not writing to 
amuse people, he is not writing to impress 
people, he is writing to tell people how they 
can get something they want. 

You can use humor in advertising, but it 
has to serve in someway the purpose of 
telling people how they can get what they 
want. You can use big words sometimes 
too, but you have to remember your purpose. 

You are safest when you write an adver- 
tisement the way you would write a letter 
to a close friend. Or the way you would 
speak to a friend who works in the same 
place you do. 

But we said earlier that one advertisement 
does not make an advertising program, any 
more than one turnip makes a farm. 

How is a credit union going to plan a 
program? 

Let’s start by agreeing not to plan for 
20 years, but just make a plan for 1 year. 

You want to ask yourself four questions: 

Whom do we want to reach? 

What do we want them to do? 

Why should they be interested in doing it? 

How are we going to tell them about it? 

It is pretty easy to make up your mind 
whom you want to reach and what you want 
them to do. 

You want to reach nonmembers and get 
them to join. Or you want to reach people 
who are likely to borrow money in the near 
future, and get them to borrow from the 
credit union. Or you want to reach people 
who could save more regularly than they 
are doing, and persuade them to do it in the 
credit union. 

Undoubtedly you would like to accomplish 
all these things at once, but it is better to 
do one thing at a time. 

It is much easier to drive home one simple 
idea at a time than to explain the whole 
credit-union operation. 

So you tell them what you want them to 
co; 
“Join the credit union.” 

“Borrow from the credit union.” 

“Save in the credit union.” 

But our third question is “Why should 
they be interested in doing it?” and this 
is where we begin to have to scratch our 
heads and do some hard thinking. 

Why should they be interested in Joining 
the credit union? Why should they be in- 
terested in borrowing from it? Why should 
they be interested in saving in it? 

To make our advertising as effective as 
possible, we have to tell people exactly the 
reasons that appeal to them most. Should 
we say: “in order to live better,” “in order 
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to save money,” “in order to be secure,” “in 
order to have money for your old age,” “in 
order to save time and trouble,” “in order 
to deal with your friends and neighbors,” 
“in order to have control over your finances’’? 

These are all rather vague reasons, rather 
abstract. They do not create vivid pictures 
in people's minds. You want the reasons you 
give to be as clear and delightful as possible. 
You will have to search for something nrore 
definite, such as: 

“Do you want a rich friend? Join the 
credit union.” 

“When you save in the credit union, you 
are buying years of smiles.” 

“You can save 10 percent on your car with 
a credit union loan.” 

I do not mean that these are the best 
possible statements you can make, but you 
see what I mean. They struggle toward say- 
ing something clear, inviting, simple and 
memorable. 

_ Our fourth question is, How are we going 
to tell them about it? 

To some extent we have answered this 
question already. We are going to tell them 
directly, clearly, personally, forcefully. We 
should also decide, we are not going to give 
them just one reason for joining, or bor- 
rowing, or saving. We are going to give them 
several reasons. 

There are two mistakes we don't want to 
make: we don’t want to give them too many 
reasons, because in the first place this might 
get simply confusing and in the second 
place when you force yourself to think up a 
lot of reasons some of them are bound to 
be trivial. So we will limit ourselves to 
3 or 4. The other mistake we don’t want to 
make is to limit ourselves to one reason; 
we have various kinds of people of various 
ages and various family situations in our 
group, and there are different reasons that 
will appeal to these different people. The 
older people are more interested in money 
for retirement; the younger people are more 
interested in money for home and children, 
Just to take one obvious example. We've 
got something for all of them. 

But the other answer to the question: 


‘How are we going to tell them about it? 


is the most important answer of all, which 
is why I have saved it till the end. 

We are going to tell them repeatedly. 

Repetition is the very heart of advertising. 

You tell people something once, and about 
3 percent of them may be impressed. The 
other 97 percent are thinking of something 
else, or forget what you said, or put off doing 
anything about it, or don't believe you, or 
don’t understand what you are saying. 

The problem in advertising. therefore, is 
not so much to tell people something, as to 
remind them of it. 

So you use letters, bulletins, postcards, pay 
envelope stuffers, posters, counter displays, 
lapel buttons, book matches, pocket calen- 
dars, imprinted pencils, publicity stories, 
banners, contests, leaflets, pamphlets, news- 
paper and house organ advertisements, pos- 
sibly even radio and television—just to re- 
mind them. 

This is what makes advertising work, it 
is not enough to create a piece of adver- 
tising. You have to create a lot of pieces of 
advertising, and you have to be sure they get 
to people. Advertising doesn’t work until 
somebody sees it, and your job is only 25 
percent creation. It is 75 percent promotion, 
distribution, exposure, circulation—what- 
ever you want to call it. 

I hope I have not made this sound like 
a big job. Actually it is not. Organizing 
it in the first place calls for hard thinking, 
but once an advertising program is well 
launched it is not as hard as weeding a 
garden or washing dishes, 

And a credit union that gets even a modest 
advertising program going has a great many 
factors in its favor, 
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It has. unique service to offer. It has the 
advantage of local concentration, which 
makes advertising much. easier than ad-~ 
vertising to a national market. It has the 
warm friendly feeling created by the com- 
mon bond of membership. Every effective 
advertisement in such a close group echoes 
and is magnified by the talk of the members 
at lunch time or after, work. 

With such advantages, it is not hard to do 
an advertising job that will make a credit 
union really boil, 


The Military Code of Justice Is in Need 
of an Immediate Congressional Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I appealed on the floor of the 
House for an immediate review of the 
Military Code of Justice by pointing out 
many defects in the law. 


Since my statement on the floor of the 
House all branches of the armed services, 
the Military Court of Justice, and many 
individuals, while not agreeing entirely 
with my viewpoint, admit that a review 
for the purpose of eliminating defects 
should be accomplished during this ses- 
sion of Congress, - 

On June 6, 1955, Mr. John G. Norris, a 
staff writer for the Washington Post, 
wrote the following article regarding the 
Military Code of Justice which I feel is 
a timely discussion of the subject: 

MILITARY JUSTICE 
(By John G. Norris) 
CODE CHANGES SOUGHT 

Congress has been asked to throw out an- 
other of the postwar reforms in the mili- 
tary forces that were hailed at the time as 
making the services more democratic. In 
the past year, the Defense Department has 
restored off-post saluting, the wearing of 
swords, many privileges of rank and other 
facets of military tradition that were 
dropped after World War II as the result of 
criticism of the military caste system. 

President Eisenhower tightened up on dis- 
cipline by authorizing stiffer penalties for 
men who go A. W. O. L., and Congress has 
granted a pay increase favoring officers and 
noncoms more than privates. 

Now Pentaron officials are calling for 
sweeping changes in the 1950 Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and a return in large 
part to the traditional military system of 
administering justice. Before Congress 
a Defense Department plan for amending 
the law, and individual proposals of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Judge advocates 
general that go much farther in restoring 
the earlier system. Civilian judges of the 
United States Court of Military Appeals, &% 
body created by the 1950 code, oppose many 
of the proposed changes on the ground they 
would destroy some of the substantial right® 
granted by Congress to members of the 


` Armed Forces. 


Disregarding the many complexities ve! the 


new Pentagon legal proposals, 
question that they would do away with many 
of the safeguards that the code orori 
around an accused serviceman to peor 
him against arbitrary or overly severe g 
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cipline handed down by military command- 
ers or courts-martial. ` 

Traditionally, military justice has been 
simpler and cruder than the civilian crim- 
inal code. This makes abuse easier. But 
military men used to say, with some reason, 
that they’d prefer a court-martial if inno- 
cent, but a civil court if guilty. The 1950 
code, however, made military justice more 
complicated than before. Pretrial investiga- 
tion, the trials themselves, and appeals pro- 
cedures were greatly formalized. 

As a result, the services have had to com- 
mission more lawyers and give abbreviated 
legal training to large numbers of officers and 
noncoms, The code also greatly restricted 
the right of commanding officers to hand out 
“nonjudicial punishment” for minor offenses. 

But while all this served to protect the 
individual from Captain Queegs and safe- 
guard him from mistakes of inexperienced 
defense counsel, it without doubt has worked 
badly from the overall viewpoint of the 
Armed Forces. 

Pentagon officials stress these points in this 
Connection: 

There has been a big upsurge in courts- 
Martial—some 247,000 of them last year, 
largely due to the curtailment of the pow- 
er of commanding officers to order punish- 
ment without holding a trial. Unless minor 
Offenders are tried and given the severe 
Punishment authorized in such cases, dis- 
Cipline suffers. 

This has created more “military crimi- 
nals"—men with court-martial convictions 
On their records—for the fines, restrictions 
Or confinement ordered by commanding offi- 
cers eventually are erased from the record. 

the Navy, more than twice as many men 
are undergoing confinement today than be- 
fore the code was adopted—8 per 1,000 men 
now compared to 3.5 per 1,000 then. All this 
tort Proved more costly in both time and ef- 


But far more important is the potential 
effect of the present system, if all-out war 
Ould come. It now takes about a year for 
* court-martial case to go through the man- 
datory reviews required at various levels and 
‘ P to the civilian Court of Military Appeals 
or decision. 
Sey any conviction can be taken to the court 
a matter of right, Pentagon officials predict 
Ny whole system would break down in a 
eee war. The Army particularly fears 
‘ at would happen to battle zone morale if 
MS Sid could go all the way to Washington 
én there could be no contemporary punish- 
Sid front-line deserters.” AR 
various changes suggested by Penta- 
rene ficial include: Curtailing the right of 
mittis to the civilian appeals court; per- 
cour Le commanding officers and lower grade 
inc} ~martials to impose stiffer punishments, 
uding confinement on bread and water; 
Pping enlisted men from court-martial 
ad ent is seldom exercised, as accused 
àn Ound that top sergeants are tougher 
of į URE Officers); and abolition of many 
and nl ringan time-consuming procedures 
accused. ctlons inserted for protection of the 
But on the other hand, many of the pro- 
lawye changes are opposed by some civilian 
hg familiar with military procedures. 
= hin attention to a number of recent 
reve n which the Court of Military Appeals 
ace convictions because the rights of the 
Martial. were denied them before courts- 
changin? Proposal to make far-reaching 
tary | in the Nation's fundamental mili- 
aw, the inevitable conflict between the 


righ 
state ac ne individual and the good of the 


None “Sar ntagon case for some reforms is a 

amine air But Congress doubtless will ex- 

restore th of them carefully before voting to 
e traditional military legal ways. 
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Korean Prospects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Col. Ben C. 
Limb, Ambassador of Korea to the 
United Nations. Colonel Limb’s words, 
delivered during the congress, hold 
added meaning during this season which 
marks, on June 22, the fifth anniversary 
of Communist aggression in Korea. 

The address follows: 

Today’s headlines deal with Formosa, but 
Korea remains in acute danger and may well 
be still the most critical scene of the Com- 
munist versus free world conflict in Asia. 
The reasons are many and may be easily 
itemized: 

1.' The Republic of Korea is the only con- 
tinental land base for the free world military 
power that can threaten the industrialized 
centers of Red China and Soviet Siberia. As 
such, it remains what Paul Hoffman called 
“a bastion of democracy in Asia.” So long as 
the Republic of Korea remains free, the Red 
imperialists cannot count confidently on the 
indefinite possession of their huge Chinese 
conquest. In their minds, as revealed in the 
barrage of propaganda broadcasts, a South 
Korean army allied with the military 
strength of the United States, is a constant 
threat. All experience with Communists in- 
dicates that they are coldly and callously 
realistic in dealing with the problems they 
think most pressing. 

2. In Communist strategic plans, the con- 
quest of southern Korea probably has a defi- 
nitely higher priority than any attempted 
conquest of Formosa. Formosa is for them 
a luxury item, not a necessity. If they wish- 
ed, they could by-pass it entirely. It does 
not shut off their projected advances into 
southeastern Asia or into Japan. On the 
other hand, Korea is a pocket of free world 
resistance tucked back into the heartland of 
Asian communism. From air bases in south- 
ern Korea, Mukden, Dairen, Peiping, and 
Vladivostock are within easy jet-bomber 
range. The Red strategists know they can- 
not push on into new military adventures 
without first securing their rear against re- 
taliatory attacks from southern Korea. 

3. Ideologically, the Reds appear to have 
special reasons for attacking Formosa; spe- 
cifically, they are pledging “liberation” of 
Formosa in their present propaganda, and 
are therefore investing “face” in its conquest, 
However, their far more basic ideological 
problems revolve around the conquest of 
southern Korea. 

The Republic of Korea is the only conti- 
nental democracy in all north Asia—offering 
sharp contrast with the totalitarian police 
power of the Communist regime. All Asia 
knows that more than 4 million Koreas have 
“voted” against the falsely labelled “workers’ 
democracies” of northern Korea and Red 
China, by fleeing to sanctuary in the south— 
or by remaining there voluntarily when 
offered repatriation. The West never should 
underestimate the dependence placed by the 
Reds upon their propaganda claims of their 
superiority to American style capitalism. In 
all Asia there is no more immediate or potent 
threat to the stabilization of Red China 
than the constant memory of the millions of 
Koreans who have seen both communism 
and democracy in action—and have sacrificed 
their property, risked their lives, and aban- 
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doned friends and relatives to escape fro 
the “people’s paradise” into the free (it aes 
vastated) area of the Republic of Korea. 

4. Another reason for fearing an attack 
against the Republic of Korea is the very fact 
that the Reds sedulously avoid talking about 
it while patently preparing for it. The Swe- 
dish-Swiss members of the “Neutral Nations 
(Truce) Supervisory Commission”—which is 
ham-strung by its Polish and Czechoslova- 
kian members—have declared publicly and 
Officially that the Communists are pushing 
military supplies into northern Korea on 
four railways (in violation of the truce 
terms) and they will not permit them to be 
inspected. As has been amply demonstrated 
in the past, the Reds do not telegraph their 
punches. In June 1950, the Pyongyang radio 
was insistently broadcasting demands for a 
“unity conference” right up to the hour of 
the sneak attack. True, the Communist 
Propaganda now threatens attack upon For- 
mosa; maybe it will come, but more likely, 
behind the screen of those diversionary 
threats there, they may be Preparing a re- 
newed attack upon southern Korea. 

5. Communist military power in Asia is 
especially suited for a renewal of the warfare 
in Korea. Neither Red China nor Russia (if 


volved) has naval power for a Fo 

sion. But Red frre ten 
front-line ground soldiers, 
1,500,000 in reserve. 


plied with huge quantities of munitio 
tanks, and artillery brought in in direct 
violation of the truce. Furthermore, the 
Reds have built up a series of military air- 
fields in northern Korea and have based at 
least 450 jet fighters and bombers on them— 
again in flagrant violation of the truce terms 
Finally, the military forces of the Allies in 
Korea have been reduced by about four- 
fifths, thus leaving 
tempting prize. 
6. As the Reds pursue their firm! 

lished policy of pushing ahead with the ane. 
quest of all Asia, Korea appears to be rela- 
tively exposed diplomatically. 
States-ROK Mutual Defense Treaty must be 


Officials that they would never fay 
into any more “Korean type” wie ean 


truggle, the Reds 


MAYBE I’M WRONG 


Of course it is difficult f 
Side the Kremlin boa anons outa 


reason for concern about o 

ai: ur general Pros- 
Let me itemize some 

that exist: 
Economically, Korea, which is te 

a rich country, was ruined bythe prec 

parallel division. What industrial and min- 

eral potential we have in southern Korea 

has largely been devastated by the war, and 

the rehabilitation program moves with ‘pone 


of the Probabilities 
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ecrous slowness. What is painfully evident 
is that southern Korea, with its popula- 
tion swollen by 4 million refugees, cannot 
become self-sufficient while separated from 
the north. Meanwhile, no one expects that 
the American Congress will indefinitely sup- 
port our large annual deficits. The time 
will come when our outside support will 
dwindle below the point at which our sub- 
gistence can be maintained. It is possible 
that the Communists have sufficient patience 
to wait for us to be starved into submis- 
sion. The alternative is to establish indus- 
trial capital: in southern Korea as quickly 
as possible, so that Korea can defend itself. 

Diplomatically, a new threat is already 
posed against us in the forthcoming April 
conference on the so-called Asia-Africa bloc 
where Chou En-lai and Nehru will provide 
the leadership in what may prove to be an 
intensification of the decade-long program 
of making just one more territorial con- 
cession to the Communists. In view of those 
who will be attending the conference, Korea 
and her friends must guard themselves with 
great determination and courage against 
their wiles. 

Meanwhile, the entire free world seems to 
be nibbling greedily at the Communist bait 
of “coexistence.” No one, to my knowledge, 
has defined clearly just what this concept 
means, Indubitably, it is contrasted with 
the earlier promise of “liberation.” . What 
“coexistence” appears to mean is that free 
world powers agree to let the Reds keep 
what they already have stolen, so long as 
they will at least “promise” not to steal 
any more. (Lion and lamb.) That kind 
coexistence means no existence for Korea, 
which cannot long exist half-slave and half- 
Tree. 

Militarily, the balance of power has already 
swung disastrously against us. In 1950-53 
we and our Allies could at any time have 
won the war and reunited all Korea if such 
had been desired by the West.. But after 
the entry of the Chinese Reds into the con- 
flict, “victory” was specifically ruled out as 
an Allied goal. This was the stand taken 
even though every military expert who has 
spoken out has declared that the war in 
Korea could have been—and should have 
been—won. However, the Red armies which 
were demoralized and famished (for sup- 
plies) in the spring of 1951, when they were 
“saved by the bell” of the start of truce 
talks, are now cockily arrogant with their 
boast of having met and defeated the great- 
est military powers of the free world—and 
they have a tremendous buildup of air and 
land supplies in northern Korea. Mean- 
while, the Allied air force has moved its 
base out of southern Korea and the land 
armies of our allies have been drastically re- 
duced. While this has been going on, our 
pleas for a concomitant buildup of ROK 
military strength has been vetoed. True, 
we are now stronger than we ever have been 
in the past—but not anywhere nearly as 
strong as was the entire U, N. force in Korea 
at its peak. 

Politically, Korea is effectively united un- 
der the leadership of the most indomitable, 
capable, and farsighted anti-Communist 
leader in the world today—President Syng- 
man Rhee. We pray and expect that his 
leadership may continue for a long time to 
come, But the Communists undoubtedly 
have their strategic eyes trained for the time 
when the Republic of Korea will have to 
undergo the throes of transition to new and 
untried leadership—necessarily to be elected 
in an atmosphere of sharp competition. 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 


From Valley Forge and Waterloo to the 
Pusan perimeter, when freemen have con- 
fronted aggressive evil that threatens to de- 
Stroy their concept of civilization, they have 
stanchly stocd upon and fought back. His- 

proves over and over again that with- 
out such devoted eacrifices, there never could 


_Nor is the end in sight. 
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have been the development of a Christian 
democratic civilization. In 6,000 years of 
recorded history there has scarcely been a 
single generation that did not have to beat 
down imperialistic conquest in order to safe- 
guard its right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. : 

The Communist hope that our generation 
is different. As they see it, all through the 
free world a rising standard of living has 
made the people.so comfortable that they 
no longer seem. willing to bestir themselves 
to confront the surrounding dangers. We 
may feel soundly sure that this Communist 
views is false. However, one of the common- 
est assertions by the free-world statesmen is 
that their people simply will not permit 
them to pursue any policies that involve 
risks. Š 

If perpetual. peace is now possible, we may 
all utter heartfelt prayers of thanksgiving. 
No one could long for assurance of peace 
more than the war-ravaged Koreans. But 
blind hope should not divert our attention 
from realities; an atomic stalemate is far 
from being real peace. ; 

The Communists have maintained a steady 
and rapid advance for 10 full years. Russia, 
which itself was conquered by a handful of 
Communists in 1917 has, between 1945 and 
1955, gone on to conquer more than 600 mil- 
lion additional people. The Soviet bloc now 
controls one-third of the world’s population 
and about one-third of its surface area. 
The last major ad- 
vance was made just last spring, at Geneva, 
and the newest war maneuvers are being 
conducted right now in the Formosa Strait. 

Time after time the world’s democracies 
have made grievous sacrifices to relieve ten- 
sion—at Yalta in 1945; in the “white book 
on China” in 1949; in the Korean truce in 
1953; in the Geneva Conference in 1954, to 
mention just a few highlights. But the 
Communists do not want, and will not per- 
mit, the tension to be relieved. With utterly 
cynical ruthlessness, they keep rolling for- 
ward apparently confident that the free 
world can be whittled down to digestible size 
before the strongest allies will be aroused to 
fight back. 

In my own view, the situation is far from 
hopeless. I think there is sound logic in the 
view that the Communist bloc lacks the 
iron, oil, coal, uranium, industrialization, 
and long-range bomber forces with which to 
dare now to wage a world war. It is highly 
probable that the free world still has a mar- 


gin of time in which it can boldly strike back ' 


in limited wars of liberation, thus doing its 
own whittling down in the only kind of 
strategy that can prevent a final global 
atomic war. 

Cautious souls (and we have a plethora of 
them today) may argue that this course is 
risky. They should recall it is based on more 
than logic. In the early summer of 1953 
President Syngman Rhee shocked the free 
world by risking the truce in Korea when he 
freed some 26,000 prisoners who refused repa- 
triation tó communism. Panicky spokesmen 
of the free world cried that he had destroyed 
the hope for a truce. The fact was quite the 
contrary. As soon as the Communists were 
confronted by a man of iron, rather than by 
cautiously conciliatory negotiators, they 
hastily gave up stalling and signed the truce 
documents almost at once. By this act they 
showed conclusively that rather than seeking 
a cause for world war, they could hardly be 
goaded into one, The courageous action by 
President Rhee gave the free world a posi- 
tive proof that bold countermeasures can 
succeed—where nothing else will or docs suf- 
fice. 

I hope the counsel I am giving does not 
sound strange to American ears. It never 
has been true in the past that democratic 
patriots feared to stand against bullying ag- 
gression. Today the Soviet strategists be- 
lieve, as did the Kaiser in 1914 and Hitler in 
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1939, that the decadent democracies are too 
soft to resist conquest. ‘My own conviction 
is that the Soviets are wrong. But we must 
not wait for them to awake us from our 
dream of hope by any Pearl Harbor blast. In- 
stead, they will whittle and whittle and whit- 
tle, hoping the free world will slumber on 
until it is too late. 


Address of Hon. Allen J. Ellender, Jr., of 
Louisiana, Before the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 42d annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Ccn- 
gress has just concluded its delibera- 
tions held in the city of Washington, 
D. C. At this convention there were 
many splendid addresses delivered and 
not the least of the major addresses was 
a speech delivered by my friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from the 
State of Louisiana, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Sr. This speech deals with our correct 
position as a nation toward internal 
development and toward the foreign 
economic relief policy, sometimes known 
as the giveaway policy. 

This speech, when made, received a 
tremendous ovation from delegates from 
46 States out of the Union and in addi- 
tion, from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. The demand has been heavy for 
this speech, and I present it to you for 
inclusion under leave to extend my 
remarks: 

TEXT OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY 
SENATOR ALLEN J. ELLENDER, OF LOUISIANA; 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
WORKS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON. AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, BEFORE THE 42D ANNUAL CON- 

| VENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 

BORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 

1955 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was most gratified 
to accept the invitation of your president to 
address this mecting. As most of you al- 
ready know, the conservation and develop“ 
ment of our precious water and land re- 
sources are subjects in which I am keenly 
interested. Since I first took the oath of 
office as a United States Senator, over 18 
years ago, the twin problems of preserving 
and conserving our God-given natural re- 
sources, in all their forms, have occupied & 
great deal of my time and effort. I cut my 
legislative teeth on the problems of our agri- 
culture from 1937 through the present. AS 
one born and raised in the southern reaches 
of the Mississippi Valley, I have lived through 
several disastrous floods. I have seen erod 
lands come to life, but I have also seen the 
staggering and needless waste to which our 
precious land resources have been subjected— 
waste which, to my mind, is inexcusable- 
Today, however, I do not intend to take UP 
your valuable time with a review of thet 
which is now history; rather, I want to talk 
about today, tomorrow, and the years to 
come. To a certain extent, the future and 
the past are inseparable. The National Ar- 
chives building on Constitution Avenue bears 
the legend “What is past is prologue.” In # 
strictly historical sense, that legend is 1° 
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doubt true. In a general, overall sense, I 
hope and pray that it is not—at least, not 
With respect to rivers, harbors, flood control, 
and soil conservation. 

When I first came to the Senate in 1937, 
there were rumblings of war coming from 
across the seas. Here at home, most of those 
rumblings went unnoticed. We had our own 
Problems to cope with—and these problems 
Were manifold and varied. The Congress 
acted boldly—and in perhaps some cases, 
unwisely—but in so acting we laid the 
groundwork for some of the finest, most 
hecessary, programs which this country of 
ours has ever experienced. Earlier, the prob- 
lem of flood control was attacked on a com- 
Prehensive basis. by the Federal Government. 
The Flood Control Act of 1928, and subse- 
quent authorizing legislation, has left us 
With a basic legislative skeleton upon which 
it should be possible to place the flesh of 
a truly realistic program of water and land 
conservation. That program had really just 
begun when, in 1941, this country was 
Plunged into war. Since that time, emer- 
gency after emergency has made it impos- 
Sible, according to our planners, for us to 
have enough money on hand to meet our 
domestic military commitments and our in- 
ternational obligations and yet remain with 
enough left over to do anything like an ade- 
quate job in conserving our natural re- 
Sources. 

As a result, we are barely keeping abreast 
Of the problems. In some places, we are 
Moving downhill. In my own State of Lou- 
isiana, we lose almost 2,000 acres of land 
each year along a 150-mile stretch of the Red 
River alone. Other States lose a comparable 
amount. Several years ago, the Department 
of Agriculture estimated that when the Pil- 
&rims first arrived in this land there were 
Some 9 inches of topsoil, on the average, on 
Our arable lands. Today, 3 inches of this 
irreplaceable topsoil—one-third of the origi- 
nal, natural, God-given topsoil—has gone 
down the drain, so to speak. How long, may 

ask, can our Nation continue to survive 
Under circumstances such as these? How 
long can we continue to feed and clothe our 
rowing population as you and I are fed 
and clothed today when our very lifeblood— 
Our precious topsoil—is being dissipated at 
this rate? The answer to that is simple: 

e cannot, unless we begin now to stop this 
Senseless waste and to make the maximum 
Practical use of the land we now have, 

We are all proud of our country. We 
take great pride in our economic growth, 
in the fact that our standard of living is 
the highest in the world. “Made in the U. S. 
A.” is a label of which we Americans boast. 

How proud are we going to be a genera- 
tion hence when our children and grand- 
Children face the prospect of insufficient land, 
and antiquated waterways? Can we, as the 
Tustees of our Nation's future, take pride 
in the fact that we have willfully neglected 
WO phases which are vital to economic 
8towth, that is, conservation of land, and 
Conservation of our water resources? 
een friends, to my way of thinking, we 

ve been putting the cart before the horse. 
e have, it is true, had to live in a con- 
tant state of emergency over the past 20 
years; but we have not even done all the 
i ngs we could, under the circumstances, 
Sa Buarantee the continued growth of our 
x pad That is a shocking statement for 

Eas ember of the Congress to make, isn’t it? 
the it is a true statement—unfortunate 

ough it may be. 
wean hard facts are that we have been in- 
wae? niggardly with the vital projects 

ge await completion here at home. We 
and eee our fine programs of river 
wi arbor development, flood control, soil 
nservation, land reclamation and others 
nites only lag, but in many cases to stag- 
billig At the same time, we have voted 
ns upon billions for economic aid, for 
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development assistance, for defense support, 
to be spent in lands across the seas. 

I was one of the Senators who helped 
pass the original Marshall plan. I voted to 
do so in good faith. Our leaders told us that 
all we had to do was get Europe back on its 
feet—‘‘Raise European industrial produc+ 
tion 25 percent above prewar levels, and we 
can quit,” they told us. Today, European 
production is better than 150 percent of 
prewar and we are still passing out the 
greenbacks. We have even done more. We 
have begun to do for these countries the 
very things that we have neglected to do for 
our own people. I shall explain what I mean 
in just a moment. 

In the meantime, we have progressed in 
our assistance programs from Europe to Asia. 
We have found new bugaboos of communism 
to use as an excuse for doling out more 
American funds to foreign lands. And the 
end is not yet in sight; Europe is healthy, 
but Asia is sick. And Dr. Uncle Sam has 
just the prescription—more American green- 
backs. ; 

Where, may I ask, are our European friends, 
whom we have nursed back to health? 
Where are the Belgians, the French, the 
British, and the Italians? We pour Ameri- 
can dollars into the Belgian Congo, into 
French Equatorial Africa, into Indochina, 
Malaya, and other areas—but we receive no 
help from our partners in peace. When we 
knock on their doors there is nobody at home. 
And why not? Because they are knocking 
again on ours for more money—and we fool- 
ishly continue to make it available to them. 
All are in a position to pay for their own 
obligations if only we permitted them to 
do so. 

Now, I do not want to leave the impression 
that all foreign assistance should end imme- 
diately. I think, however, that we should 
confine our aid to those countries that are 
willing to help themselves. I also believe 
that the time has come for us to terminate 
all assistance except some military aid in 
some quarters and point 4—that is, technical 
assistance. Point 4, incidentally, should be 
administered on the basis in which it was 
conceived; that is, as a means of making 
our technological know-how available to 
underdeveloped countries, It should not be 
turned into an economic-aid vehicle—as was 
attempted just a few years ago, Technical 
assistance, point 4, should not involve our 
funneling large sums of cash into foreign 
lands in order to Americanize them over- 
night. We should permit them to start at 
the bottom rung of the ladder and not advo- 
cate the development of projects beyond 
their own financial capability. We should 
relegate our assistance to teaching the 
peoples of underdeveloped lands how to best 
utilize their resources—and we should en- 
courage them to produce the funds for actual 
development projects. That is a function of 
the nations involved—it is not a responsi- 
bility of the United States Government. We 
have enough to do at home; as a matter of 
fact, I sometimes wonder if we have not per- 
mitted our backlog of necessary projects to 
grow too large. 

As chairman of the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, it has been my privilege dur- 
ing recent weeks to preside over hearings on 
budget requests for flood control, naviga- 
tion, and rivers and harbors appropriations 
for the next fiscal year. In January, the 
administration sent the Congress a budget 
calling for the expenditure of roughly $523 
million for all Corps of Engineers public- 
works projects. This amount represents less 
than 1 percent of the total fiscal 1956 budget. 
According to Bureau of the Budget figures, 
the administration has asked Congress for 
only about a billion dollars for all water 
resources development, plus all soil-conser- 
vation expenditures during the fiscal year to 
come. The reason cited for this meager 
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amount of funds to perform the vital func- 
tions concerned is the fact that we must 
gird ourselves and our free-world allies in 
order to repel Communist aggression. This 
is a laudable purpose, and one in which I 
am in full accord. However, what we are not 
expressly told is that nearly $2 billion—or 
roughly double the amount available here at 
home has been earmarked for nonmilitary 
expenditures abroad. 

We have spent, since 1948—the year the 
Marshall plan was begun—nearly $50 billion 
in rendering assistance to our friends across 
the seas. During that same time, we have 
spent roughly $6 billion for all civil func- 
tions projects here at home—for all flood 
control, navigation, and rivers and harbors 
projects. We have fallen far behind in the 
process. 

It is now time, in my humble judgment, 
for us to begin doing some of the things 
which we have neglected here at home for 
so long. Unfortunately, there seems to be 
but little consideration given to our domes- 
tic projects by those on the policymaking 
levels. Oh, of course, we are told every 
year how important our domestic projects 
are. We receive platitudes in abundance, 
but only a pittance in hard cash. And plat- 
itudes don't build dams or levees; good in- 
tentions do not deepen waterways or dredge 
new channels. If we do not start getting 
adequate cash as well as adequate platitudes, 
we shall, indeed, find that the road to ruin is 
paved with good intentions. Now, I want to 
make one thing clear. I am not complain- 
ing about the expenditure of one penny of 
our tax money in building a true global de- 
fense against communist aggression. I am 
complaining, and I shall continue to com- 
plain, about our leaders refusing to ask for 
enough money to do an adequate job; here 
at home, while they insist upon more money 
to do just the same things in foreign lands. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the 
1956 fiscal year budget contains only about 
a billion dollars for all water and soil con- 
servation here in the United States, and that 
we are being asked to spend nearly twice 
that amount in nonmilitary assistance in 
foreign lands. The logical question to ask 
is this: “where and how are these nonmili- 
tary foreign aid funds being spent?” 

During the past year, it was my privilege 
to visit approximately 45 foreign lands, lo- 
cated in Europe, Africa, southern Asia, and 
the Near East, in connection with my duties 
as a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I made a similar inspection 
trip throughout Africa, in 1953, and I was 
privileged to visit South and Central America 
in 1952. 

I am convinced that if our American tax- 
payers could but see the things I saw, they 
would rise up in righteous wrath against the 
way their money is being spent. In all sin- 
cerity, I am forced to say that much of our 
aid funds is being frittered away. We are 
trying to teach Arabs to grow sugar cane on 
desert land. We are spending large sums 
in teaching foreign countries how to bal- 
ance their budgets—when we have been able 
to balance our own only three times in the 
last 20 years. But, even more disturbing, we 
are embarking upon public-works projects 
abroad while our leaders steadfastly insist 
that we cannot afford similar projects here 
at home. 


In 1954, for example, our Government 
signed a long-term agreement with Egypt 
whereby we pledged ourselves to put up $40 
million for economic development in Egypt. 
The 1956 budget request for foreign aid in- 
cludes projected expenditures of staggering 
amounts of money for public works projects 
in Egypt. Here is how the funds would be 
earmarked. First, $10 million for highway 
improvement; 7.5 millions for potable water 
supplies, 4.3 millions for the improvement of 
waterways; 16 million for the improvement 
of Egyptian railroads, and nearly a million 
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and a half for the purchase of machine-shop 
equipment. oe 

But Egypt is not an isolated instance. 
Here are some of the other ways in which we 
are spending money for public-works proj- 
ects in foreign lands. We have provided 
funds in Greece for an integrated national 
electric system, for land and water develop- 
ment, and we have backed an $80 million 
loan for projects in Greece involving mines, 
highways, and railroads, among others. This 
in spite of the fact that Greece has reached 
industrial production in excess of 170 per- 
cent of prewar. In Turkey, $46 million was 
made available during the first half of 1954 
for equipment to increase hydroelectric 
power, for the development of highway sys- 
tems and to improve grain handling and 
storage. In Iraq, we are planning an ambi- 
tious reclamation project—one which, by 
1961, envisions the reclamation of 1 million 
acres of new land and the generation of 
large amounts of hydroelectric energy. This 
is only a beginning. Our planners in Iraq 
have been hard at work blueprinting dams, 
irrigation systems, and flood-control works— 
while our engineers here at home have 
starved for planning funds. A good job has 
been done in that country by our technical 
assistants and my hope is that we will not 
be called upon to furnish funds for actual 
construction. 

Now, let us look at Jordan. Jordan has re- 
fused to put up any of her own money for 
internal improvements because she claims 
she does not have it. As a result, generous 
Uncle Sam, burdened with a $277 billion 
debt, has contributed liberal amounts of 
money for capital improvement projects— 
including irrigation, afforestation, road con- 
struction, and construction of school build- 
ings and hospitals. On last June 28, FOA an- 
nounced the allotment of $8 million to Jor- 
dan for highway construction, reforestation, 
and flood control. 

In Lebanon, we spent during 1954 about 
$6 million to increase agricultural produc- 
tion and to build roads. That country re- 
fused to contribute any of her own money 
to help pay expenses of work there because 
she claimed that in so doing she would have 
to operate in the red. For fiscal 1956, the 
administration wants to spend $2.5 million 
in connection with the Litani River proj- 
ect—a reclamation scheme which has been 
condemned by many as impractical. 

In 1954, our Government announced its 
intention to initiate a $105 million economic 
aid program in Pakistan. With this money, 
we will build irrigation dams, and flood con- 
trol works. We will also help Pakistan im- 
port steel, textiles, and other commidities. 
This scheme also involves the generation of 
counterpart funds to be used for internal de- 
velopment. We are already involved in a 
Marshall plan undertaking in Asia. 

Now then, let us look at our contribution 
to India—a contribution which our planners 
seek to continue in spite of Premier Nehru’s 
attitude toward us. The administration has 
earmarked $70 million for economic aid to 
India during the next fiscal year. With this 
money, India will irrigate land, build power 
generation facilities, build roads, and buy 
railroad equipment. Since India has recently 
azreed to purchase a steel mill from Russia, 
American funds are going to help finance 
this project, also, at least, indirectly. The 
important thing to note is that our planners 
insist that we must give India funds, or In- 
cia will line up with Russia. But, when the 
erection of a steel mill is involved, the In- 
cians find enough money in their treasury 
to pay the Russians for that facility. 

This Indian program, incidentally, is noth- 
ing new. In the 1954 fiscal year we granted 
to India about $6014 million in eco- 
nomic aid to begin a project to irrigate 
15 million acres of land and to help buy 100 
locomotives and 5,000 freight cars for Indian 
railroads. I have no doubt but that a large 
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portion of these acres we are helping to irri- 
gate will be used to produce cotton and that 
our Indian friends will not hesitate to under- 
cut the price of American cotton in world 
markets—thus further helping to increase 
our surplus and reduce American farm in- 
come. 

Let us look now at Libya. I think Libya 
offers a grade-A example of what our plan- 
ners are up to. Last June, the United States 
gave Libya $1 million for economic develop- 
ment. On September 9, our foreign-aid 
planners commited this country to a 17-year 
economic aid program in Libya—despite the 
fact that Congress has repeatedly warned the 
executive branch that foreign economic aid 
should be soon terminated. Under the terms 
of this program, the United States has pro- 
mised to give Libya $7 million in develop- 
ment assistance during the present fiscal 
year, and to provide Libya $5 million a year 
for the next 6 years, plus $1 million a year 
for 11 more years. In other words, we are 
committed to a 17-year economic aid pro- 
gram in Libya, whether we like it or not. 

I, for one, am sick and tired of this budg- 
etary double-standard. I am disgusted at the 
attitude taken by some of our leaders—lead- 
ers who proclaim majestically from the foot 
of Pennsylvania Avenue that vital projects 
here at home must limp along on inadequate 
budgets, while they just as majestically pass 
out American dollars for similar projects in 
foreign lands. Let me say now, that unless 
this practice is halted, unless we begin 
catching up on the backlog of projects here 
at home, we are going to be in for trouble. 
We cannot forever neglect the conservation 
of our land, the development of our water- 
ways, the protection of our homes, fields, and 
businesses from floods without inviting to 
our shores the very evil we are seeking to 
combat abroad. 

It is time for us to tell our allies, all of 
them, that we have gone the limit—that 
they must now shoulder their fair share of 
the free world’s responsibility. We have 
pampered the British, the French, the Ital- 
ians, and others for too long. They are in 
good economic health. It is time for them 
to help us do the job—and for us to begin to 
adequately take care of our own domestic 
problems for a change. 

It is time for Britain, with an industrial 
production index of 147 percent of prewar, 
to begin spending more than 36 percent of 
her budget for her own defense, while the 
United States spends 68 percent for similar 
purposes. France, who earmarks 34.4 per- 
cent of her budget for defense, must not ex- 
pect the United States to continue to equip 
her NATO armies and to funnel American 
dollars into her economy, which is produc- 
ing at 148 percent of prewar. The same holds 
true for Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, and others. It is time for us 
to put our cards on the table. We must 
let these people know that our national debt 
is $277 billion compared with 15 billion for 
France, 73 billion for Britain, 5 billion for 
Belgium, and 6 billion for Italy. It is time 
for some of our allies to begin taking over 
the development of underdeveloped lands— 
particularly their own territories, such as 
Kenya, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa, Morocco, and others. 

If it were up to me, I would double the 
amount of money requested for soil con- 
servation and subtract it from foreign aid. 
I would double the amount of money for 
flood control, navigation, rivers and harbors 
projects, and subtract it from foreign aid. 
Perhaps if this were done often enough our 
planners would get the idea that there are 
certain basic functions which a government 
must perform for its own people, if it is to 
survive. 

I want you to know that I intend to 
squeeze every dollar I can out of Congress 
this year in an effort to see that funds for 
these vital purposes are increased over ini- 
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tial budget requests. I do not know pre- 
cisely how much can actually be done, but 
I shall do my best. I hope, when the 1956 
civil functions bill is reported to the Senate, 
that you folks out there in the audience will 
be pleasantly surprised—at least in many in- 
stances. And I intend to do the same thing 
next year. 

Now, I realize that some of the things 
I have said here today may fall on deaf 
ears. I also realize that some of my com- 
ments may have been rather harsh. But 
now is no time for us to pussyfoot around. 
We have roughly $10 billion in vital water 
conservation projects authorized. At the 
present rate, it will take us nearly 20 years 
to complete them—if they are completed at 
all. Our country is growing, both in num- 
bers and in productive capacity. We need 
better protection for our homes, lands, and 
businesses. We need to develop our inland 
waterway system in order to provide the 
increased transportation our growing econ- 
omy requires. 

We will not get these things done unless 
we speak frankly, bluntly, and truthfully. 
We need to get our message to the people. 
We must help our leaders understand that 
we cannot continue to survive if our growth 
is measured only by generous promises and 
little cash. We must eliminate this double 
standard of Federal financing, and get to 
the task of catching up on the things which 
emergency after emergency have forced us 
to delay. 

That is my message to you today. I think 
it is an important message, and one which 
needs to be understood and appreciated. You 
also have my pledge that I shall do every- 
thing in my power to see that our people, 
our Nation, and our economy all get the 
kind and volume of Federal assistance we 
need in order to grow, to prosper—and to 
survive. 


We Must Raise the Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 2, 1955, I appeared before the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
in support of legislation to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.25 per hour with 
the broadest kind of coverage. 

I did not appear before the committee 
as an expert economist but as the repre- 
sentative of a community which is pre- 
dominantly one of workers in industry. 
Although most of these workers are not 
affected by the proposed minimum wage 
legislation, I was astonished by the great 
numbers of workers in my district who 
would be helped. Our last increase of 
the minimum wage took place in 1949. 
If 75 cents per hour was cetermined by 
the Congress as a reasonable minimum 
wage in 1949, certainly $1.25 per hour is 
á reasonable minimum wage today. The 
increase in the cost of living demands 
this increase. 

During the course of committee dis- 
cussion, the question was raised as tO 
how it was determined that $1.25 per 
hour would be a fair and reasonable 
minimum wage. And the question was 
further raised as to what formula was 
used in determining this amount of in- 
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crease. It seems to me that a fair and 
reasonable formula would be based upon 
that hourly wage which would produce a 
weekly minimum sufficient to provide for 
a normal family of four under the mini- 
mum conditions of decency in which we 
can permit Americans to live. An hourly 
wage of $1.25 per hour would produce 
a gross wage of $50 for a 40-hour week 
and a take-home pay after tax and de- 
ductions of approximately $37. In my 
Opinion, there is no place in America, 
North or South, East or West, where a 
family could exist at a decent standard 
of living with less than $37 per week. 

The need for increasing the minimum 
wage is not only an economic question. 
There is a vital question of morality in- 
Volved. Americans cannot permit their 
fellow citizens to live under inhumane 
conditions. Goods produced under con- 
ditions in which the worker does not 
earn a sufficient income to decently pro- 
Vide for his family are better not pro- 
duced at all. 

The minimum-wage law is in effect a 
code of fair play between the States 
which provides that the States shall not 
compete against each other on the basis 
of indecent wage levels. We in America 
must avoid destruction by sectionalism. 
It is tragic to see one part of America 
competing with another when the com- 
Petition between regions is not in the 
quality of the product—but in the dif- 
ferential which may exist in labor costs. 
It is competition at the expense of the 
living standards of the workers and it 
thereby. becomes unfair. Production 
regions in America should compete on 
the availability of resources, utility fa- 
Cilities, skills, and markets, but never on 
the basis of cheap labor forces. This 
kind of labor competition could sap the 
Strength of the country. 

To point up the unfair effect of re- 
gional competition, permit me to call 
attention to a recent situation in a plant 
in my district which lost its Postal De- 
Partment contract of long years stand- 
ing to build mailboxes. A southern 
Company underbid the Cleveland com- 
Pany in the sum of 15 cents per box. 
The underbidding company pays an 
average wage of $1 per hour while the 
Cleveland company pays an average 
Wage of $1.90 per hour. With 6% hours 
required in the construction of each box, 
the Cleveland company paid a total labor 
Cost of $12.35 for the construction of 
each mailbox while the southern under- 
bidding company pays a labor cost of 
$6.50 or $5.85 less per item. So that 
while the Government has saved 15 cents 
Per mailbox, the economy has lost $5.85 
Per mailbox in purchasing power and 
living standards for each mailbox pro- 
duced. This kind of competition is not 
800d for America. 

An increased minimum wage is essen- 
tial to stable family life. Today, in addi- 

ion to the employed heads of families, 

igi are millions of working wives and 
See family workers. These additional 
sorkers have left their vital home re- 
fe onsibilities in order to supplement the 
amily budget. Their loss to the home is 

co €parable in the costly development of 
woe and family delinquency. These 
ee rking mothers would prefer to dedi- 
te their efforts to family care instead 
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of supplementing family income by their 
necessary employment. However, the 
increased costs of living demand their 
employment. A minimum-wage increase 
to $1.25 per hour would increase the in- 
come productivity of the head of the 
family and thereby permit the return of 
millions of working wives and mothers to 
their families and their vital household 
responsibilities. Their places in indus- 
try would be thus opened to the increas- 
ing numbers of our expanding working 
force. 

There is concern about the inflationary 
effect of an increase in the minimum 
wage. The increase would hardly be 
noticed in our growing economy. The 
principal effect of $1.25 per hour mini- 
mum wage would be to lift the workers at 
the lowest income-productivity levels to 
a more dignified plateau. The cost of 
an increased minimum wage would be 
more than offset by the savings in the 
high cost of community social services to 
this group. But an equally important 
gain would be achieved in reducing the 
tension of regional competition between 
areas of production. An increased min- 
imum wage is, in effect, a code of fair 
play between the several States for the 
benefit of the marginal worker. 


Two Kinds of Selfishness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the June 6 issue of the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette there appears an edi- 
torial which I commend to the attention 
of all Members of Congress. Since we 
are all politicians, this editorial has a 
message that we might well take to 
heart: 

Two KINDS OF SELFISHNESS 


Most of the headlines garnered by the 
Democrats in the last 2 years have done the 
party little good and some harm. The $20- 
per-vote tax scheme, criticisms of the Presi- 
dent for playing too much golf, Mr. But- 
ler’s wishful thinking about Mrs. Eisenhow- 
er's health, and Senator NEUBERGER’s “cause 
celebre” regarding the White House squir- 
rels have given an impression that the Dem- 
ocratic leadership is scurrying around des- 
perately trying to find something with which 
to harass the calm and confident Republi- 
cans. 

But the party’s leadership in Congress 
has been quietly working to build a record 
for the presidential campaign next year. It 
is based on the old political axiom that the 
citizen votes with his pocketbook and his 
prejudices, rather than with a regard for 
the welfare of the whole Nation. 

With this in mind, the Democrats passed 
a postal pay increase bill that they knew 
would be vetoed, and then proclaimed that 
the Republicans care not for the welfare of 
the millions of Government employees who 
of course constitute a strong voting bloc. 
In the House the Democrats pushed through 
a farm price-support bill based on 90 per- 
cent of parity so that they could claim a 
greater interest in the needs of the Nation’s 
farmers. The next step will be a fight to 
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raise the minimum wage to $1.25 from the 
present 75-cent level—again in the knowl- 
edge that the President will not stand for 
such a boost. 

Thus the Democrats are ready to go into 
1956 with strong appeals to the three great 
voting blocs that have supported them in 
the past—Government employees, farmers, 
and workers. The assumption is that the 
vast majority of these people will vote for 
an administration committed to giving 
them a greater share of the national wealth 
at the expense of the rest of the Nation. In 
other words, the Democrats are preparing 
for the campaign on the theory that the peo- 
ple of this country are inherently selfish and 
self-centered, a political idea that has had 
long credence among all parties. 

It is interesting that in their appeal to 
labor the Democrats are not trying to re- 
vise or repeal the “slave labor” Taft-Hartley 
law. In fact, it has been some time since 
the Nation has heard either a Democratic 
politician or a union leader moan about this 
foul stab in the back to our working men 
and women, The inability of unions to gain 
pay raises and other benefits for their mem- 
bers, the miserable poverty into which the 
working people have been reduced, the 
breaking up of unions all over the Nation 
that has taken place since this conspira- 
torial law was passed—of this we have heard 
nothing. In fact, both the Democrats and 
their friends among the union leaders seem 
embarrassed whenever the subject is brought 
up. 
Do the American people really vote with 
their pocketbooks? . Of course, we all vote 
according to what we deem to be our best 
interests; we would be fools not to. But 
do not our best interests include the benefit 
of a wise and firm foreign policy, which has 
unified the Western World as never before 
in the face of aggressive communism? Has 
it nothing to do with the weeding out of 
incompetents and traitors from the halls 
of Government? Is it unrelated to a re- 
duction of Federal spending with a re- 
sultant lowering of taxes for everybody? Is 
“welfare” something that can only be 
handed out through congressional benevo- 
lence, or does it include policies which make 
our free economic system work better than 
ever before, as it indeed is now doing? 

The Eisenhower administration is violat- 
ing a lot of old political axioms. It is 
marching steadily down the middle of the 
road, which, according to tradition, is the 
sure political way to lose friends and alienate 
people. It insists on following policies that 
put the welfare of the entire Nation above 
that of any group or class or special interest, 
thus doing what the Democrats confidently 
hope will drive thousands of voters away 
from the Republican Party. To say the ad- 
ministration is not appealing to our selfish 
instincts would be inaccurate, for it is ap- 
pealing to a higher kind of selfishness— 
a selfishness that we sometimes call pa- 
triotism, and sometimes altruism, but 
which is actually simply the realization on 
the part of the average American that with- 
out his country he would be a miserable 
creature indeed. That is a concept the 
Democratic politicians just cannot under- 
stand. 


Bananas on Pike’s Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress might as well appropriate 
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public money to grow bananas on Pike’s 
Peak as to approve the central Utah 
irrigation project. 

The central Utah project is a part of 
the proposed multi-billion-dollar upper 
Colorado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the central Utah project would be $4,700 
an acre. 

The project would produce agricul- 
tural products now supported by the 
taxpayers and in great surplus in this 
country. Among these are grains, dairy 
products, and wool. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra coples shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, titie 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. ; 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rscorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance specches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish în the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall- make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


11. Estimate of cost——No extraneous matter 


in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 


requests for authority to insert_an illustration ~Ż — 


in the Recor should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tlustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only- 
Copy. for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hicken- 
looper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, 
and Morse. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O’Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney. Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Kilgore (chairman), Eastland, Ke- 
fauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, McClellan, Daniel, O’Mahoney, Wiley, 


Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker, 


and Butler. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold- 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Neely, Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, 
Scott, Neuberger, Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 
Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 


Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
Symington, Thurmond, McNamara, Neu- 
berger, Martin of Pennsylvania, Case of 
South Dakota, Bush, Kuchel, Cotton, and 
Hruska. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. ©. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

m Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE, 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second juđicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone, 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, — 
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Lyndon Johnson: Senate Strategist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article entitled “Senate 
Strategist,” written by Albert Clark and 
Published in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 10, 1955. The article deals with 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHnson]. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE STRATEGIST—LYNDON JOHNSON RUNS 
THE SMOOTHEST DEMOCRATIC SHOWS IN 
YEARS 

(By Albert Clark) 


WASHINGTON.—The day before yesterday 
the Senate passed a highly controversial 
bill—raising the minimum wage from 75 
cents an hour to $1—with hardly any con- 
troversy. The day before that the Senate 
rejected the Eisenhower administration’s 
housing- bill, which most everybody had ex- 
pected to pass. 

A week or so ago, the annual foreign aid 
authorization measure, usually a source of 
considerable dispute, slid through the Sen- 
ate uncut after just 3 days of tame debate. 
And just before that, the Senators passed, 
again in 3 days, the Reciprocal Trade Act 
extenion that was, by most predictions, sup- 
Posed to take 3 weeks of senatorial wrangling. 

Behind these legislative feats was the 
Skillful hand of LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, Of 
Texas, who, at 46, is not only the youngest 
fir sr leader in the Senate’s history but by 
Common consent one of the most adroit poli- 
ticians to occupy the post in recent years. 

Mr. JoHNSON was picked for his job by con- 
Servative Southerners. But he manages to 
8et along surprisingly well with Northern 
liberals—despite this week’s blast by Ameri- 
Cans for Democratic Action, who accused 
him of acquiescing in a Republican assault 
on liberalism. 

In fact, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, a for- 
Mer president of ADA, is one of Mr. JOHN- 
SON’s closest political allies. The day after 
the ADA attack, Mr. Humpurey defended, on 
the Senate floor, the integrity of Mr. JOHN- 
SON’s liberalism and went on to praise the 
Texan as “a genius in the art of the legis- 
raa process. * * * I have no hesitation 
n saying that I am proud of the leadership 
and of the skills portrayed by the Senator 
from Texas.” 


THE BEST COMBINATION 


x Virginia's conservative Senator HARRY 
ia who agrees with Mr. HUMPHREY on 
Sh matters, will also talk in glowing terms 
i his party’s floor leader. And Senator 
pean: RUSSELL, of Georgia, Mr. JoHNSON’s 
entor and idol, recently remarked that 
is i cp JOHNSON hasn't got the best mind 
‘en's e Senate. He isn't the best orator. He 

f the best parliamentarian. But he’s the 
St combination of all those qualities.” 


Appendix 


Senator JoHnson, for his part, might ex- 
plain his admiration for Mr. RussELLt with 
one of the earthy sayings he likes to quote. 
“My daddy,” he says, “used to tell me that 
you're going to have about the same kind of 
friends as you are.” He considers the 
Georgia legislator the Senate’s most in- 
fluential Member and has been known to 
say that if he had the power to pick the 
next President, it would be Dick RUSSELL. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. JOHNSON— 
he has his share of critics, as the ADA at- 
tack suggests—nearly everyone agrees he 
has succeeded in welding Senate Democrats 
into a more unified force than anyone 
thought possible when he took over 2 years 
ago. And he outwits his GOP adversaries 
almost by habit. : 

The Texas Senator’s customary mode of 
operation is to grease the skids before a 
bill ever reaches the floor, as with the reci- 
procal trade bill. Before the measure left 
Senator Byrp’s Finance Committee, a pow- 
erful bloc of protectionist forces was push- 
ing import quotas for such products as oil, 
fluorspar, hardboard, lead and zinc. Mr. 
JOHNSON, who had an oil problem himself, 
decided that if one of these provisions ever 
got into the bill it was dead. 

So quietly behind the scenes, where he 
likes to operate, Senator JOHNSON worked out 
with Mr. BYRD and administration represent- 
atives a compromise which said the Presi- 
dent could adjust imports of any article 
he found coming into the United States in 
such quantities as to “threaten to impair 
the national security.” 

“To be for this amendment,” one Senator 
noted later, “you didn’t have to be for oil, 
or fluorspar, or lead. All you had to do was 
vote for national security.” Looking back- 
ward, this all seems very simple. But at one 
point some reciprocal-trade backers had se- 
rious doubts that the bill could be saved 
from protectionist onslaughts. 

Perhaps Mr. JoHNSON’s smoothest feat re- 
sulted in last year’s Senate vote that dashed 
President Eisenhower’s hopes for keeping his 
campaign promise to amend the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. In this instance, Senator JOHNSON 
is credited with—or blamed for—prevailing 
on southern T-H supporters to vote to 
send the GOP bill back to committee. They 
could go home and tell their constituents 
they had helped save Taft-Hartley. Getting 
liberals to vote accordingly was easy. 

UNIQUE UNANIMITY 


The upshot was the first unanimous 
Democratic vote in history on a major labor 
issue, so far as anyone knows. Senator 
JOHNSON, of course, hadn’t unified his party 
on Taft-Hartley. He had merely buried 
their differences. Had the measure come to 
a vote on its merits, Democrats would have 
split wide open on its specific provisions. 

When Senator JOHNSON ascended to the 
Democratic leadership as the GOP returned 
to power, the liberals made little attempt to 
veil their misgivings. Moreover, the experts 
expected 2 more years of wrangling, with 
the North and the South struggling for con- 
trol of a defeated party. The struggle has 
gone on, of course. 

But the Texas-sized Texan remembered 
another one of his homey sayings—‘in ad- 
versity the family draws closer together”— 
and applied it by persuading some-of the 
elder Democrats to give up their claim to 
choice committee seats. Thus, the way was 
cleared for coveted assignments for the crop 


of liberal freshmen Senators who won de- 
spite the 1952 defeats. Everybody wound 
up with at least one good assignment. With 
1 or 2 exceptions, everybody was fairly happy. 

Despite this initial stroke, not everything 
went smoothly with the Democrats. Last 
year, for instance, the liberals mumbled mu- 
tiny against the fast-working JOHNSON when 
he helped Senator KNOWLAND break up a 
liberal filibuster against the atomic energy 
revision bill. The liberals were perhaps more 
surprised than anyone else when they later 
discovered they got most of the amendments 
they wanted. 

When the atomic measure was returned 
from House-Senate conference, however, the 
conferees had dropped the Senate’s anti- 
monopoly amendment and provision for 
preferential treatment of co-ops, among oth- 
ers. Thereupon Mr. JoHNson got back in 
solid with the liberal wing by rallying South- 
erners to the support of the Northerners to 
force modification of the conference measure. 

That LYNDON JOHNSON is a Senator and 
the Democrats’ floor leader is no accident. 
He decided long before he got there that he 
was going to the Senate. Once there, he 
wasn’t going to be just another member. He 
looked after that, too, by hard work and get- 
ting to be friendly with the right people. 


BORN TO POLITICS 


LYNDON was figuratively born to politics 
on a farm near Johnson City on August 27, 
1908. His father, Sam Ealy Johnson, was a 
sort of community counselor and served in 
the Texas Legislature. As a boy, LYNDON 
began to learn about politics and people by 
listening to his father advise his neighbors 
and playing around the Texas House cham- 
ber when the legislature was in session. 

Somewhere along the way LYNDON ac- 
quired another trait of his father. “He talked 
less and got more bills passed than any- 
body,” oldtimers recall of the elder Johnson. 
This bit of philosophy is summed up in a 
framed motto on Senator JOoHNSON’s office 
wall—“You ain’t learnin’ nothin’ when 
you're talkin’.” He seldom makes a speech 
on the Senate floor. 

After working his way through college, 
LYNDON taught in the Texas public schools 
for a spell and then came to Washington in 
1932 as secretary to the late Representative 
Richard M. Kleberg. He had scarcely ar- 
rived when he got himself elected speaker of 
“the Little Congress,” an organization of 
congressional secretaries. He took over this 
group just as he runs the Senate—by going 
out and rounding up the votes. 

Apparently young LYNDON decided after a 
couple of years there was no future in being 
a Congressman’s secretary. So he gave up 
his job—and took a cut in pay—for a job as 
House door boy. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity to get personally acquainted with the 
politicians and learn more about their way 
of doing things. 

In 1935 he went back to Texas as State 
National Youth Administration director. 
And 2 years later, upon the death of Repre- 
sentative James P. Buchanan, of Texas’ 10th 
District, LYNDON jumped into the race and 
won against a dozen candidates on a down- 
the-line New Deal platform, including Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court packing plan. 

In the House, Mr. JoHNSON attracted little 
national attention, though he became an ex- 
pert on naval affairs and was the first House 
Member to volunteer for active duty after 
Pearl Harbor. Nor was much heard from 
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the young man from Texas when he first 
came to the Senate; he won in 1948 after 
having narrowly lost a special election in 
1941. 

His first real political break in the Senate, 
in fact, came only in 1951. Under the spon- 
sorship of Senator RUSSELL, he was picked to 
fill a vacancy as party whip, or assistant floor 
leader. This post carries little prestige but 
requires a lot of work—and in Senator JOHN- 
son’s case it put him in the right place at 
the right time. 

His predecessor, former Senator McFarland, 
of Arizona, was defeated for re-election in 
1952, leaving the leadership spot open. No 
sooner had the election returns come in than 
Senator RusseLt—and Senator. JOHNSON— 
again got busy rounding up the votes to elect 
the Texan to the job. 

Though he manages to get along with all 
Senate factions, Mr. JoHNSON occasionally is 
accused of thinking more in terms of advanc- 
ing himself politically than of looking after 
the good of his party. When one asks for 
details, the first thing usually mentioned in 
his support of State ownership of tidelands 
oil—just as if he’d be in the Senate or have 
any hope of coming back if he did otherwise. 


TAKING CARE OF TEXAS? 


Still another criticism of the Texan is that 
he left his seat on the Commerce Committee 
this year to join Finance to look after Texas’ 
interest in protecting oil and gas depletion 
allowances. That he is in better position to 
do so is true, of course. But that’s not the 
whole story. More nearly what happened 
was that Senator Dovetas, of Illinois, was 
bidding for a Finance Committee berth, and 
Senator BYRD all but laid down the law that 
he wouldn’t serve as chairman with two addi- 
tional New Dealers, Senators BARKLEY and 
Dovucias. So Mr. JOHNSON decided to take 
the job himself to head off a party crisis. 
Even so, Mr. DouGias was not left out; Mr. 
JOHNSON wangled him the chairmanship of 
the House-Senate Economic Committee. 

Other Johnson critics, usually the “lib- 
erals,” think the Senator doesn’t attack 
President Eisenhower as much as he should. 
To this, the Texan’s friends reply that any 
Democrat is free to attack the President any 
time he wants. Moreover, Mr. JOHNSON is 
said to feel that the mood of the country 
demands “responsible, constructive” Govern- 
ment and not a lot of “television shows.” 

But whether his fellow-Democrats agree 
with him or not, they all seemingly agree 
that he is one of the most accomplished pro- 
fessional politicians who's guided the Sen- 
ate in a long time. And the impression is 
inescapable that the Texas Senator consid- 
ers politics one of the most honorable of 
professions. Were he not from the South 
there’s little doubt he’d have to be reckoned 
with for the Presidency. There are those 
who think he might wind up in the White 
House anyway. 


American Abundance and World Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely interested to read in the most 
recent issue of the La Crosse Register, 
the diocesan newspaper for La Crosse, 
Wis., the text of an important new pol- 
icy statement on American abundance 
and world need, as published by the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, in 
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cooperation with the other great reli- 
gious faiths of our country. 

Among the 88 signers of the statement 
were the Most Reverend Joseph P. 
Treacy, bishop of La Crosse, and Father 
Urban J. Baer, pastor of St. Wenceslaus’ 
parish, Eastman. 

I believe that this policy statement is 
an exceedingly important contribution 
to the spiritual and lay thinking of the 
American people. I congratulate its 
signers for their demonstration of the 
application of spiritual truth to today’s 
problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article as published in the La 
Crosse Register be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BisHorp TREACY SIGNS PLEA FOR SHARING OF 
UNITED STATES WEALTH ABROAD 


Des Mornss, Iowa.—Eighty-eight American 
religious leaders supported and endorsed a 
policy statement on American Abundance 
and World Need published by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference here in co- 
operation with leaders in the Jewish and 
Protestant communities. 

The statement lays down basic moral prin- 
ciples that should regulate America’s abund- 
ance and world poverty; it does not spell 
out the details for the enactment of these 
principles. 

“It is contrary to the will of God that is- 
lands of prosperity should persist amid 
oceans of poverty, hunger, and distress. 
Bread for myself is a material concern; bread 
for my brother is a spiritual concern,” the 
statement stressed. 


LOCAL SIGNERS 


Among the 88 signers of the statement 
were the Most Reverend John P. Treacy, 
bishop of La Crosse, and Father Urban J. 
Baer, pastor of St. Wenceslaus’ Parish, East- 
man. Other signers were religious leaders 
from all parishes of the country. 

The statement emphasized that, from a 
moral viewpoint, “the continued prosperity 
of one nation can only be justified by its 
faithful and courageous efforts to make com- 
parable abundance available to all nations.” 
America’s international goal “should be 
greatly expanded sharing of our material 
substance, our technical skills, and the 
dynamic spirit of a free society.” This goal 
should be pursued, the statement continued, 
in a spirit of international friendship and 
good will. While dedicated to advance free 
institutions and to oppose all types of totali- 
tarianism, “we must avoid making our par- 
ticipation contingent upon political con- 
formity or subservience on the part of other 
nations. 

SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


The policy statement specified six general 
observations in the field of business, labor, 
agriculture, and politics. These include: 

(1) Full employment and maximum pro- 
duction at home; (2) just industrial wage 
and agricultural prices; (3) food and nutri- 
tion programs giving adequate and health- 
ful diets at home and abroad; (4) expanded 
programs of technical assistance; (5) pro- 
gressive removal of international trade bar- 
riers; and (6) aid programs to meet emer- 
gency and long-time human needs. 

The statement concluded by calling on all 
Americans of moral and religious convictions 
to join in an all-out crusade to employ the 
God-given abundance of America in an ex- 
panded program of world development, hu- 
man progress, and international peace. 

The full statement, American Abundance 
and World Need, is published below, 


June 10 


“AMERICAN ABUNDANCE AND WORLD NEED 


“(The following is the full text of the pol- 
icy statement on American Abundance and 
World Need endorsed and supported by 88 
religious leaders in the United States, in- 
cluding Bishop John P. Treacy, of La Crosse, 
and Father Urban J. Baer, of Eastman.) 

“God has blessed the United States of 
America with abundance. A vast endow- 
ment of natural resources, brilliant achieve- 
ments in science and technology, a free so- 
ciety, and a dynamic economy have united 
to bring us to heights of material produc- 
tivity never before known to mankind. 
Both our natural resources and our human 
skills of hand and brain are the gifts of 
God. We are His creatures and stewards in 
His vineyard. 

“The abundance which is ours and the po- 
tential productivity within our grasp are at 
once blessings to be enjoyed and a trust 
to be administered in the name of God and 
in the service of mankind. 

“It is contrary to the will of God that 
islands of prosperity should persist amid 
oceans of poverty, hunger, and distress. 
Bread for myself is a material concern; 
bread for my brother is a spiritual concern. 

“In a moral universe, the continued pros- 
perity of one nation can only be justified 
by its faithful and courageous efforts to 
make comparable abundance available to all 
nations. 

“These basic ethical considerations point 
toward certain goals which should be firm 
guides to national policies and programs. 
In the domestic sphere, the appropriate goals 
are an expanding peacetime economy and 
equitable distribution of the national prod- 
uct. These goals are fundamental because 
as a nation we cannot share what we do not 
possess, 

“In the international sphere, America’s 
goal should be greatly expanded sharing of 
our material abundance, our technical skills, 
and the dynamic spirit of a free society. 
This goal must be pursued in a genuine 
spirit of international friendship and good- 
will. Although our efforts should always be 
dedicated to the advancement of free insti- 
tutions and opposed to any form of totali- 
tarianism, we must avoid making our par- 
ticipation contingent upon political con- 
formity or subservience on the part of other 
nations. 

“We pledge ourselves, and we call upon 
our national leaders, both in the social 
sciences and in the practical realms of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and politics, to work 
together for the following specific policies 
and programs: 

“1. National economic policies designed to 
achieve and maintain full employment with 
full and efficient production both in indus- 
try and agriculture. With growing popula- 
tion, increasing labor force, and mounting 
productivity this means not a level, but an 
annually rising gross national product. 

“2. Industrial wage and agricultural price 
policies which will produce a just and 
equitable distribution of consumer purchas- 
ing power throughout the economy. 

“3. Food and nutrition programs which 
will assure adequate and healthful diets for 
all Americans and for as many as can be 
reached and served abroad. 

“4. Expanded programs of technical assist- 
ance in the fundamental work of world eco- 
nomic and social development. 

“5. International trade and monetary poli- 
cies designed to facilitate and expand the 
international flow of goods and services. Ap- 
propriate public aid should be provided to 
agricultural and industrial enterprises fac- 
ing adjustments as trade barriers are pro- 
gressively removed. 

“6. Foreign economic aid programs geared 
to meet the situations of emergency and 
long-time human need. For this purpose 
both the offices of Government and the vol- 
untary and religious agencies should be used. 
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“In order to minimize suspicions of nation- 
alistic or_imperialistic motivation on the 
Part of the United States, to reduce inter- 
national tension and to promote world peace, 
we believe the following three principles 
Should be observed in all programs of for- 
eign trade, aid, and technical assistance: 

“(a) Complete separation of United States 
economic and technical aid from programs 
of military aid. 

“(b) Full utilization of private and non- 
governmental agencies in trade, aid, and 
technical assistance programs. 

“(c) Maximum utilization of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies asso- 
Ciated with it. 

“In the last analysis, American policies 
and programs are determined by the will of 
the people. This is the glory of our free and 
democratic society. Therefore, our ultimate 
appeal is to the people of America. We call 
upon all Americans of moral idealism and 
righteous conviction to join us and their 
Neighbors in an all-out crusade to employ 
the God-given abundance of America in an 
expanded program of world development, 
human progress, and international peace. 

“‘And they shall beat their swords into 
Ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
Nation, neither shall they learn war any- 
more; but they shall sit, every man under his 
Vine and under his fig tree and none shall 
make them afraid.’” (Micah iv: 3-4.) 


Stevens Treaty Council Centennial Ob- 
servance at Walla Walla, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a statement by him relating 
to the celebration of the 300th anniver- 
Sary of the first Swedish mission in 
Pennsylvania and the observance of the 
Stevens Treaty Council Centennial at 
Walla Walla, Wash., on June 11. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Only a few days ago I attended a meeting 
in Philadelphia and talked with people cele- 
brating the 300th anniversary of the first 
Swedish mission in Pennsylvania. The 
Same occasion was the 175th anniversary 
Of the arrival of the Swedish officers who 
helped us in the American Revolution. 
Along the eastern seaboard especially, his- 
tory is a vital subject. It is along our west 
Coast, too. 

_But our history, as Members of the Senate 
Well know, doesn’t extend back into the hun- 
Abe of years; we are still celebrating our 

ntennials, One of these is coming in 

alla Walla, Wash., on June 11. 
ae is the Stevens Treaty Council Centen- 
s zen Observance and will furnish the occasion 
Weer T Indian tribes in the Pacific North- 
bion to gather with descendants of the 

Š eers who settled the area. Significantly, 

re will be a plaque unveiled at the June 
oey which carries the words “Pe- 
warda -Yit.” Of course, they are Indian 
as im but their English translation is just 
Portant today as when the Stevens 
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Treaty was signed in 1855, because they 
mean “May the promises of our treaties al- 
ways be kept.” - 

In other respects, the plaque to be un- 
veiled carries a story, too. It says, “To com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing by their forefathers of the treaties with 
the United States of America near this place 
on June 9 and 11, 1855, this plaque is pre- 
sented by the people of Yakima, Nez Perce, 
Cayuse, Walla Walla, and Umatilla Indian 
Tribes.” A 

To get the setting of the treaty signing, 
you must look back 102 years to be exact. 
The Washington Territory had just been or- 
ganized. Isaac Stevens had been appointed 
first Territorial Governor, The Oregon Trail, 
which we today traverse by car in a com- 
paratively few days, or by airplane in only 
a few hours, was crowded with immigrants 
heading west by covered wagon. Only 3 
years before, in 1850, Congress had passed 
the Donation Land Act which promised a 
square mile of land free to any citizen and 
his wife who would come west and claim it. 

Most of these people traveling the Oregon 
Trail by covered wagon were farmers. With 
them were their plows, their cattle, and 
horses. In their hearts was a determination 
to take their square mile of land, build a 
home on it, fence it, cultivate it and make 
it their own. 

Cut were the ties of the Eastern States 
and the homes that they had known. With 
them was a determination to enter this land 
to stay in this Pacific Northwest Territory. 
Watching this westward migration with 
evergrowing interest and considerable fore- 
boding were the Indians of the tribes I’ve 
just named. 

This land had been theirs. They had not 
been able to till the soil. Theirs had been 
homes of wigwams, ready to move as the 
food supply dwindled in one place, expand- 
ing in another. They looked with consider- 
able curiosity, too, at these whites. There 
had been considerable bickering. Here and 
there had been quarrels between the reds 
and the whites. Killings had occurred on 
both sides. Only a few years before, there 
had been a war. Isaac Stevens knew this. 
So did Gen. Joel Palmer, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for Oregon. Something had 
to be done to insure permanent peace be- 
tween the Indians and the whites in the 
Pacific Northwest. The lands which had be- 
longed to the Indians now had to have their 
titles clear. These new settlers must actu- 
ally own the land on which they were locat- 
ing. All the Indian tribes had to be dealt 
with by treaty. Treaties must be drawn up 
which would place the Indians on reserva- 
tions as had happened earlier in the East. 

It finally was decided that the place for the 
treaty signing would be the Walla Walla 
Valley. It was to be a big occasion. Gover- 
nor Stevens and General Palmer made their 
camp on the north bank of Millcreek. They 
arrived first. Both hoped the meeting would 
be peaceful. But in case it should not be, 
Governor Stevens had asked the military post 
at The Dalles, Oreg., to send a detachment 
of cavalry to the Walla Walla Valley to guard 
them and give some display of strength be- 
fore the Indians. He had hoped for several 
hundred soldiers, but only 47 men arrived. 
There would be thousands of Indians. The 
Nez Perce Tribe arrived first. Twenty-five 
hundred of them. Next came the Cayuse, 
Walla Walla, and the Umatillas. Then the 
Yakimas came. 

In all, there were same 4,000 Indians, repre- 
senting the 5 most powerful Indian tribes, at 
the treaty conference. At the first council 
some 50 chiefs representing the various tribes 
took up the preliminaries. The meeting 
settled down; it went on for many days. 

Perhaps, significantly, the first Sunday 
found the Indians worshiping with the 
white conferees, just as the missionaries had 
taught them to do. 
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During the long days of meeting such 
things were settled as the location of the 
reservation where the Indians would live, 
the right of fishing, gathering roots, and 
other food that they needed. There had to 
be grazing land for their animals. There 
must be farms available for the Indians who 
wanted to farm. There had to be payment 
for the lands the whites were taking. Final- 
ly, the treaty was signed. 

Now, 100 years later, on June 11 will come 
the centennial celebration which will find 
in attendance many of the descendants of 
those who participated in the signing. Prob- 
ably as significant as the treaty itself and 
as the celebration which is to be held, is the 
fact that that treaty has held for 100 years, 
and has been respected by both sides—both 
whites and Indians. 

Equally significant is the fact that the 
Members of the United States Senate have 
made sure through the years that our Gov- 
ernment has lived up to the commitments 
made by Gov. Isaac Stevens in that Stevens 
Treaty. 

I hope that our Indian brothers will al- 
ways feel that their ancestors represented 
them ably and well, and that there is a treaty 
until perpetuity. 


Memorial Day Address by William H. Mc- 
Intyre, National Vice President, Society 
of American Legion Founders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. McIntyre, national vice presi- 
dent of the Society of American Legion 
Founders, on May 30, 1955, delivered the 
Memorial Day address at the New York 
Veterans Rest Camp, Mount McGregor, 
N. Y. Because of the significance of this 
address, I ask unanimous consent that 
its text be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, we have had Armistice 
and V days to celebrate the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Today, throughout the country, we 
observe a day of remembrance for those who 
gave their lives that our country might live. 

In April 1863, while the conflict between 
the States still raged, a group of ladies in 
Columbus, Miss., gave expression to their 
devotion by laying spring flowers at the 
graves of the fallen Confederate dead as well 
as those of the Union Forces who were buried 
in the same cemetery, other communities 
followed this example. 


In 1868, Gen. John A. Logan, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, directed that May 30 
of that year be designated Memorial Day; 
that the graves of those who died in the 
defense of their country be decorated in 
memoriam. In some Southern States this 
day is observed earlier, however, there is no 
difference in the spirit of the day nor in the 
hearts of those who commemorate it. 


This Memorial Day we again pay tribute to 
the memory of those known and unknown 
dead of all wars, from Concord Bridge in 
Massachusetts, to Heartbreak Ridge in Korea. 
It is the simplest debt we can pay. We can 
take this little time to remember gratefully 
the services which our dead rendered. Great 
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and imposing monuments have been erected 
to the sacrifice made, and no doubt others 
will rise. Our heroic dead did not die to 
be so honored, but so that freedom will live 
and the future would be better than the past. 

Not far from where we are standing, Ulysses 
S. Grant, a great general and a President of 
the United States, died; he well knew the 
ravages of war. On his tomb in New York 
City, inscribed are the words, “Let us have 
peace.” 

In the White House today, we have an- 
other great general, who also knows the hor- 
rors of war, and the suffering caused by it. 
He is also a lover of peace. 

In the feeling of unrest that is rampant 
throughout the world today, President Eisen- 
hower is making every effort to unite the free 
nations of the world in a common cause 
against the cold war with world communism. 
Through his patience, firmness, calmness, and 
determination, he is beginning to resolve 
some of the problems and has given hope to 
those oppressed people behind the iron and 
bamboo curtains. 

We pray that his efforts will soon bear 
fruit, so that we can progress toward an 
honorable peace, and so that we can build a 
secure nation in a world that will never again 
turn to war. 

Let us, the living rededicate ourselves to 
support the truths for which so many died, 
and may God in His wisdom help us. 

That concludes this Memorial Day address. 


The AD-X2 Battery Additive Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
published in Chemical Week for May 28, 
1955, on the controversial AD-X2 bat- 
tery additive case. I want it to be 
known that I do not prejudge this case, 
but only wish to bring it to the attention 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In 11-STATE HEARING, THE FINAL CURTAIN 


At long last, the 5-year feud between the 
Federal Government and a small chemical 
specialties concern appears to be coming 
to an end. And it looks like peace with 
honor for California’s Jess Ritchie and his 
battery additive AD-X2, while the govern- 
mental agencies now seem to be chiefly con- 
cerned with face-saving. 

The hearing that started last autumn in 
Washington and has continued off and on 
in 11 States across the country now is wind- 
ing up in Oakland, Calif—right where the 
dispute started. Oakland is Ritchie's home 
base, and it was at nearby San Francisco 
that a local battery manufacturer set off hos- 
tilities by complaining about how AD—X2 was 
affecting business. 

Since then, AD-X2 has been blasted by 
the Association of American Battery Manu- 
facturers, National Better Business Bureau, 
the United States Bureau of Standards, the 
Post Office Department, and the Federal 
Trade Commission. The hearing expected to 
be concluded this week in Oakland's Trib- 
une Tower is on FTC’s charges that AD-X2 
doesn’t live up to its advertising claims. 
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DECISION NEXT MONTH 


Hearing Examiner William Pack is expected 
to make his decision by late next month, and 
his decision can be appealed first to the Com- 
mission and then to the United States court 
of appeals. But observers are predicting 
that—on the basis of the testimony going 
into the hearing record—the Federal agen- 
cies will have to let Ritchie walk off with 
general clearance for his product claims. 

In presenting its side of the case, FTC pro- 
duced 9 witnesses who had used a total 
of 43 packages of AD—X2, but their criticism 
of the product was weakened by the fact 
that either they hadn’t kept records on bat- 
tery performance or else Ritchie was able to 
argue that they hadn’t used the additive ac- 
cording to instructions. On the other hand, 
Ritchie has called in 40 witnesses, all of 
whom have praised AD-X2 as doing all that’s 
claimed for it. For example, a battery 
mechanic at a naval supply center testified 
that AD-X2 had more than doubled the 
useful life of lead-acid batteries, and that 
“Td still be using it if the Government would 
let me.” 

One possibility: that Ritchie might accept 
@ ruling that he should drop 1 or 2 minor 
claims—an order that would save face for 
the Bureau of Standards, which has called 
the product worthless. 


Western Reclamation and Irrigation 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
among the topics under discussion dur- 
ing this session is reclamation. I have 
long supported a vigorous reclamation 
program. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter, written by Lewis 
A. Lincoln, of Harrisonville, Mo., and 
published by the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . ‘ 

MILLER’s Lost CONSISTENCY 
(By Lewis A. Lincoln) 

Leslie A. Miller, former Governor of Wyo- 
ming, recently wrote an article for a popular 
magazine in which he opposed any more 
western irrigation because of the already 
large surplus of farm products. One won- 
ders, until he reads Mr. Miller’s article, how 
a man who had been the chief in an arid 
area like Wyoming could take such a posi- 
tion. Let, to be perfectly fair, there is a 
certain logic in Mr. Miller’s argument. 
Which is, briefly, that there are too many 
farmers. 

So Mr. Miller advocates the “closed shop” 
in agriculture. Yet, chances are, he would 
be most vehement in defense of free en- 
terprise and the right to work. 

Some of our legislators, writers, and econ- 
omists get their consistency lost in such a 
contradictory wilderness that the whole pic- 
ture of the interests of the national econ- 
omy are obscured or made to appear hope- 
less of solution. So the “closed shop” idea 
has come to agriculture as in other things. 

Now this is exactly what Mr. Miller's argu- 
ment amounts to with reference to agricul- 
ture. However, I suspect that Mr. Miller, if 
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he were asked about the necessity for €x- 
pansion in every branch of our economy 
would be among the first to agree that such 
expansion is necessary unless we eventually 
want communism to “git” us. 

All over the country the right to work is 
being discussed by groups of laborers and 
farmers. Even lawyers are concerned about 
a man’s right to work in spite of the fact 
that they would deprive the law graduate 
fresh out of college the right to work until 
he had passed the bar examination and 
joined some association. 

What is expansion? It is the making of 
new investment in new plant facilities. 
And is just as necessary to a dynamic agri- 
culture as it is to a dynamic steel industry 
or a dynamic any-thing-else. Industry 
either grows by expansion or atrophies. and 
disappears. And that is true also of peo- 
ples and nations. Mr Miller (always in the 
public interest) reminds his readers how 
much it costs people in New York State to 
irrigate lands in the arid West. In the 
public interest he would limit the right to 
work for a half million new farmers in the 
West and at the same time he would have 
various industries move to the West and 
so produce more steel, oil, textiles—just any- 
thing but more food. And this would be 
tougher on the industrial States than would 
the paying of taxes to irrigate additional 
Western acres. 

If we follow the trend of the times it looks 
like there may eventually be so many of 
us that, for one reason or another, have no 
right to work there may be 10 or 12 million 
sitting around drawing union wages while 
watching the rest. 

For one thing seems certain: If industry, 
regardless of whether it be making cigarets 
or growing string beans, is to be dynamic and 
thrifty then there must be enough pur- 
chasing power per pocket as well as per 
capita to buy industry’s output. This is the 
problem of the 20th century: to make the 
products of industry available to all people 
everywhere. No regional or even national 
approach is big enough for the job. 


Fair Trade Laws: A Consumers’ Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
continuance and effective enforcement 
of the fair-trade law is of vital concern 
and importance to the retail merchants 
of the United States. Recently I was 
privileged to read an article in the New 
York Journal-American of Wednesday, 
April 13, 1955, by Mr. E. F. Tompkins, 
entitled “Fair Trade Laws: A Consumers’ 
Benefit.” Mr. Tompkins has stated the 
case for fair-trade laws in a most per- 
suasive, cogent, and logical manner. I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
this worthy article. It does much to set 
the record straight and to explode the 
many myths that have been encouraged 
by the opponents of fair trade. 

Effective enforcement of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act permits the independ- 
ent businessman to buy right. The 
continuance of fair-trade laws permits 
the merchant to sell right. Both of 
these important acts represent the legal 
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framework of a code of fair competition. 
Any effort to weaken either the Robin- 
Son-Patman Act or the fair-trade law— 
the McGuire Act—will result in the in- 
Crease of monopoly, an even more ac- 
Celerated trend of mergers, and a wave 
of discriminatory pricing and unfair 
Competition that can and will lead to 
Serious difficulties in our free-enterprise 
System. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Tompkins be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fam Traprt Laws: A CONSUMERS’ BENEFIT 

(By E. F. Tompkins) 

Prudent housewives want to buy good 
Merchandise at honest prices, backed by a 
Manufacturer’s guarantee of quality. 

They are able to do this by purchasing 
goods which are made and sold under a 
Manufacturer’s advertised brand name at a 
Price which the manufacturer can deter- 
Mine on the basis of costs of production and 
distribution, and which in turn supports 
the integrity of the product. 

This excellent system can be broken down 
if unscrupulous competitors are allowed to 
imitate a manufacturer's brand in order to 
Sell a spurious article. 

The same result can follow if dealers are 
Permitted to infringe on a manufacturer's 
earned reputation by offering his genuine 
Product at an unauthorized price—and even 
at a loss to themselves—as a means of en- 
ticing customers into their shops. 


RESALE AGREEMENTS 


To prevent these evils, Congress some 
years ago passed the Miller-Tydings and 
McGuire Acts, better known as the fair 
trade or price maintenance laws, which en- 
able manufacturers of brand-name goods 
to protect their market prices—and their 
Patrons—by making resale agreements with 
their distributors. 


Housewives should therefore be interested, 


in a report just made by a blue ribbon com- 
mittee of 60 experts which has been issued 
by the United States Attorney General with 

s implied approval. 

For the report proposed that the fair trade 
laws be repealed and that price maintenance 
be penalized under the antitrust laws. 

Titularly, the experts were delegated to 
investigate monopoly problems. 

Their findings as regards fair trade seem 
to have another purpose. 

These findings seem to be directed against 
Quality merchandise, against advertising, 
and against the economic principle of con- 
Sumers choice. 

In fact, the recommendation looks like a 
Well-planted design to impose grade labeling 
©n the public by indirect methods. 

A few years ago grade labeling was a prime 
Objective of the socialistic economic plan- 
hers who wanted to abolish advertising and 
brand names. ° 

Grade labeling assumes, of course, that a 

vernment bureaucracy would direct or 
regulate the grading and labeling of mer- 
Chandise, 
But Congress and the public rejected 
adó labeling and propaganda for the col- 
ectivist reform subsided. 
LACKS GUARANTY 
aaow comes the proposal of the Attorney 
neral’s committee to rescind the fair- 
e laws—an obvious long step toward gen- 
eral grade labeling. 

The issue is simple. Grade labeling means 
®ssentially anonymous merchandise, without 
wieranties. Price maintenance, carried on 

advertised brand names, means guran- 
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teed identifiable products on which house- 
wives and other consumers may rely. 

Price maintenance enables an ethical pro- 
ducer to adopt a standard of quality, to 
select a trademark or brand name that dis- 
tinguishes his product from all others, to 
label or package his goods accordingly, and 
to advertise his wares, at an acceptable price, 
in an orderly market that is free from in- 
fringement or commercial piracy. 

That is fair trade. 

And it is not true that fair trade laws 
foster monopoly. Factory priced goods must 
meet the competition of other advertised 
goods, and even of unidentifiable goods. 
Moreover, the laws apply only in States that 
so permit and under competitive conditions. 

A producer has a property right in the 
good will which he establishes. Patent and 
trademark laws protect his insignia from 
plagiarism. Fair-trade legislation similarly 
guards his price lists against trespassers. 


Address by David W. Armstrong Before 
National Convention, Boys’ Clubs of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive from Kenneth E. 
Weaver, administrative assistant of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, a splendid ad- 
dress delivered by the national director 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, Mr. 
David W. Armstrong, on the occasion of 
the national convention of that great or- 
ganization in Milwaukee, on May 9. 

This address was another outstanding 
presentation regarding the boys’ club 
movement in our country. 

Boys’ Clubs in America have become 
indispensable parts of the community 
scene throughout the land. 

There serve as directors of these boys’ 
clubs an outstanding group of Ameri- 
cans as heads virtually any similar or- 
ganization in our country. The caliber 
of this leadership of the clubs is indi- 
cated by the fact that a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, is chairman of the board. 

I wish continued great success to these 
clubs, more than 400 of which serve more 
than a third of a million young Ameri- 
cans. These lads are the leaders of the 
America of tomorrow. The value of the 
fun, the health, and the guidance which 
they receive from the boys’ clubs cannot 
be measured. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Armstrong’s speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, preceded by 
a list of the officers and board members 
of the boys’ club. 

I may say that as a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency, I am particularly 
gratified at Mr. Armstrorg’s stress on 
building character. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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List OF OFFICERS AND BOARD MEMBERS oF 
Boys’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, 381 FOURTH AVE- 
NUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 

Officers: Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
board; William Edwin Hall, honorary presi- 
dent; Albert L. Cole, president; Stanley 
Resor, vice president; William Ziegler, Jr., 
secretary; Jeremiah Milbank, treasurer; 
David W. Armstrong, executive director. 

Board of directors: Hoyt Ammidon, New 
York; Wendell W. Anderson, Detroit; Sewell 
L. Avery, Chicago; Arthur T. Burger, Boston; 
Hendry S. M. Burns, New York; John L. 
Burns, New York; Peter Capra, New York; 
James B. Carey, Washington; Colby M. Ches- 
ter, New York; Frederic Cameron Church, 
Boston; Albert L. Cole, Pleasantville; Carle 
C. Conway, New York; Donald K. David, 
Boston; Morse G. Dial, New York; Robert W. 
Dowling, New York; Kempton Dunn, New 
York; James A. Farley, New York; J. Francis 
Finnegan, Philadelphia; Horace C. Flanigan, 
New York; E. E. Fogelson, Dallas; M. Preston 
Goodfellow, Washington; J. Peter Grace, Jr., 
New York; John S. Griswold, New York: 
Powell C. Groner, Kansas City; Edgar A. 
Guest, Detroit; William Edwin Hail, New 
York; Herbert T. Hart, Bridgeport; Robert 
B. Heppenstall, Pittsburgh; William Edwin 
Hill, New York; Allan Hoover, New York; 
Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto; J. Edgar Hoover, 
Washington; Arthur Huck, New York; Austin 
S. Igleheart, New York; Ernest Ingold, San 
Francisco; Edward Ingraham, Bristol; Frank 
R. Jelleff, Washington; Grant Keehn, New 
York; James S. Kemper, Chicago; Philip Le 
Boutillier, New York; Philip Le Boutillier, 
Jr., Toledo; James A. Linen, New York; John 
C. Macfarland, Los Angeles; David I. Mc- 
Cahill, Pittsburgh; Charles P. McCormick, 
Baltimore; Everett McCullough, Wichita 
Falls; Jeremiah Milbank, New York; J. W. 
Mitchell, Little Rock; Theodore G. Montague, 
New York; W. R. Nicholson, Jr., Philadelphia; 
Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis; Harry L. 
Olden, Cincinnati; August K. Paeschke, Mil- 
waukee; H. Bruce Palmer, Newark; Thomas 
I. Parkinson, New York; Richard S. Perkins, 
New York; James W. Pettit, Cincinnati; 
Samuel F. Pryor, New York; Stanley Resor, 
New York; Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, New 
York; Victor F. Ridder, New York; Irving 
Rudolph, Chicago; Fredric E. Schluter, Tren- 
ton; George A. Scott, San Diego; Grant G. 
Simmons, New York; P. C. Spencer, New 
York; Edward K. Straus, New York; Lewis 
L. Strauss, Washington; Kenneth C. Towe, 
New York; Maxwell M. Upson, New York; 
Virgil P. Warren, Atlanta; Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, New York; Morgan D. Wheelock, New 
York; J. Dugald White, New York; Myron 
A. Wick, Jr., Stamford; Alfred G. Wilson, De- 
troit; Charles E. Wilson, New York; William 
S. Wilson, New York; Matthew Woll, New 
York; Gen. Robert E. Wood, Chicago; E. A. 
Wright, Detroit; Clinton R. WyCkoff, Jr., 
Buffalo; C. K. Xander, Wilmington; William 
Ziegler, Jr., New York. 


ADDRESS OF DAvm W. ARMSTRONG, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONVENTION, Boys’ 
CLUBS OF AMERICA, MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 
9, 1955 
Ladies and gentlemen, it wasn't very long 

ago that some of us were advocating that the 

juvenile delinquency problem should be soft 
pedaled so far as Boys’ Clubs are concerned 
for fear that we should be thought of as 
delinquency prevention organizations. 
The extent of the problem and the interest 

of the people in it has knocked that idea into 
a cocked hat. We have to be very much 
concerned about it as everybody and every 
organization that deals with boys and girls 
has to be concerned about it. People are 
asking what we are doing about it and we 
must have an answer in something besides 
generalities. 
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There was a fear that a stigma would be 
attached to Boys’ Clubs if we said they 
prevented juvenile delinquency. That fear 
may have been justified a short time ago 
but it is justified no longer. Almost every 
organization with the remotest relationship 
to the problem is making claims in delin- 
quency prevention. Certainly no single or- 
ganization has accomplished more or has 
greater potentialities for further accom- 
plishment in lessening delinquency than the 
Boys’ Club because our boy membership is 
not restricted by costs or class, because we 
provide activity and leadership every day, 
becsuse of the variety of our activities which 
attract boys, and because of our guidance 
program, Certainly no parent need fear 
association by his son with other boys in 
such an environment and under such leader- 
ship when weighed against the dangers of 
other environment and leadership. The 
time has come for a positive attack on the 
delinquency problem. 

Let me tell you what we are up against. 
In 1952 there were more than 1 million 
delinquents in the United States. In 1953 
delinquency had reached its highest point 
and had jumped 13 percent over 1952 and 
24 percent over 1951. Predictions from vari- 
ous sources are that by 1960 there will be 
from two to five million delinquents at the 
present rate of increase. 

It is estimated that boys and girls 10 to 17 
years of age constituted 11 percent of the 
population last year. This 11 percent of the 
population committed 57 percent of all auto 
thefts, 49 percent of all burglaries, and 43 
percent of all other thefts, and 4 out of 5 
delinquents are boys. In the last 20 years 
the number of murders committed by boys 
under 16 years of age increased 47 percent, 
sex crimes 69 percent, and assaults 60 per- 
cent. 

Millions of words have been said and writ- 
ten about the causes from bumps on boys’ 
heads to the emotional makeup of the grand- 
mothers. There are about as many opinions 
as there are people who express them. We 
know from our own experience and our stud- 
ies that delinquency, apart from vandalism 
with no motive, is most prevalent in crowded 
and poor areas; that those having the least 
opportunities for constructive activity and 
good leadership are most likely to be delin- 
quent; that the patterns of behavior of the 
group and the gang often outweigh the 
guidance and overcome the discipline of par- 
ents; and that many boys simply get off on 
the wrong foot because no man is his friend. 
Let’s not be concerned about all the causes 
but with those which we can do something 
about, 

The cures suggested are many and varied, 
from fixing the bumps to racing hotrods 
and the whole emphasis is on treatment 
and the teen-ager. The so-called experts are 
saying that recreation has no effect on the 
problem; that one more boys’ club won't 
solve the problem; that our schools, recrea- 
tional centers, and boys’ clubs were failing 
to reach the child who was rebelling against 
society; and that the vast majority of de- 
linquent youngsters do not regularly attend 
church or belong to what might be called 
a character-building organization. They 
even quote from a study of a boys’ club made 
27 years ago which was not even then typical 
boys’ clubs and was no more like a modern 
boys’ club than the model T Ford is to the 
present model. 

Some of those who are saying these things 
are largely in the correctional field although 
many of them have had no experience with 
boys whatsoever. They quote from studies 
of small groups of boys and often they 
merely repeat what some other so-called ex- 
pert has written or said. One expert has 
said there is no correlation between the de- 
linquency rate and housing and the delin- 


quency rate and poverty. We know differ- 
ently. 
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How long are we going to take this stuff? 
Of course, the already delinquent is less 
likely to attend a boys’ club, a church, or 
any other character-building organization, 
and the older they are the less likely they 
are to engage in constructive activity and 
seek good leadership. We've got a chance 
with the youngsters if we get them at the 
beginning of their delinquency, and we do 
get them. However, we prefer to get them 
before they begin. Shall we, as people, wait 
until boys become teenagers and delinquent 
before we do anything about the delin- 
quency problem? That's like waiting until 
a child has polio and then treat, not pre- 
vent, the disease. The time to stop delin- 
quency is before it starts. 

We know from experience with thousands 
upon thousands of boys that the lessening 
of delinquency has been the byproduct of 
our activities and leadership in the build- 
ing of character. We can prove it in case 
after case. We don’t know which of the 
thousands of members would have become 
delinquent had we not provided them with 
the safe activities and the guidance of 
trained leaders. We do know, however, 
where Boys’ Clubs have gathered the facts 
that the establishment of a Boys’ Club has 
resulted in less delinquency, and where there 
is a Boys’ Ciub there is less delinquency 
than in like areas without a Boys’ Club. We 
have a great deal of evidence and a mass of 
testimony from the police, courts, and even 
correctional officials but most of us have 
not felt that proving our case in the pre- 
vention of delinquency has been either nec- 
essary or desirable. I believe our reluctance 
to deal with the problem openly should be 
& thing of the past. 

The time has come for a positive approach 
to the prevention of delinquency and that 
can only be by the building of character 
in our boys and girls. It is not only the 
job of Boys’ Clubs but also of parents, 
churches, schools, recreational departments, 
youth agencies, social agencies, clinics, and 
all who deal with children. It’s a long-range 
approach, but it is the only one that will 
work. There is no quick or magic formula. 

It cannot be accomplished on a temporary 
basis. It will require continuous effort. 
Delinquency must be dramatized as a men- 
ace to children and the country just as 
polio has been dramatized. The public 
must be kept constantly aware of it. We 
must step up our activities, particularly in 
the field of guidance. We shall need greater 
support to reach more children and to im- 
prove our programs and leadership. 

I believe that the Boys’ Clubs here and now 
should launch a national attack on juvenile 
delinquency by increasing their efforts to 
build character and good citizenship in our 
members. We should publicize the fact to 
parents and the public that a boy in a Boys’ 
Club is in safe activity and under safe lead- 
ership. We should build up our member- 
ships to the limit of our capacities in facili- 
ties and staffs. We should relate all our ac- 
tivities to building character. We should 
step up our guidance programs. We should 
create a greater awareness among our work- 
ers that guidance is their most important 
function and we must improve our ways of 
training them. We must deliberately seek 
out the problem boys and those with prob- 
lems. We must deal with these problems 
so far as we can ourselves, but we must also 
work with the parents of the boys concerned, 
and we must enlist the resources of all the 
community agencies in dealing with the 
boys. 

Let’s bring the boys into the attack on 
delinquency. We can do a great deal with 
the boys themselves by creating an atmos- 
phere of decency among them. I think we 
can convince them that delinquency is not 
something apart from them, so long as they 
themselves are not delinquent. If we can 
get the 98 percent of the boys who are decent 
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to thinking that delinquency is as much 
their problem as one for adults, they can do 
much to deglamorize it and they can exert 
a powerful influence on those who may be 
headed the wrong way. We can organize 
the leaders among them. I think we can 
dramatize delinquency as a menance to the 
boys as well as the public. 

This is a challenge for us. Let’s prevent 
Juvenile delinquency by building juvenile 
decency. 


AEC Nominee and the Crawford Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, portions 
of an article written by Clark Mollenhoff 
and published in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter of Sunday, May 15, 1955, relating 
specifically to Mr. Whitfield’s connec- 
tions with the R. A. Crawford estate. I 
am certain that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will seek answers to all 
the questions raised by the review of the 
R. A. Crawford estate. I hope Mr. Whit- 
field has a full and satisfactory explana- 
tion. I imply no prejudgment, but 
merely emphasize the desirability of full 
investigation and hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Discuss ROLE OF WHITFIELD IN AN ESTATE— 
CONGRESS STUDYING AEC NOMINEE 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Congressional investi- 
gators have completed a 6-week investiga- 
tion of Allen Whitfield of Des Moines, prepa- 
ratory to a hearing on his fitness to serve on 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The issue on Wihtfield’s confirmation has 
narrowed down to his connection with the 
estate of the late R. A. Crawford, who owned 
a major interest in the Valley Bank & Trust 
Co., Des Moines. 


OTHER DATA SET ASIDE 


Information on other business and po- 
litical activities of Whitfield submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
largely by Democratic sources, has been set 
aside as having little or no bearing on his 
fitness to serve on the AEC. 

However, members of the committee will 
have wide discretion in asking questions of 
Whitfield at the hearings. 

Therefore, although the Crawford case will 
be the major issue pursued, individual mem- 
bers may bring up any material they wish to 
explore. 

DIRECTOR OF BANK 


Whitfield long has been a director of Val- 
ley Bank & Trust Co. 

Crawford, under his will, left his assets for 
the use of his widow, Melissa Crawford, dur- 
ing her lifetime. A later codicil provided 
that a special trust be created for his Valley 
bank stock. 

Several educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, including Drake University and Jowa 
Methodist Hospital, were named to be pene- 
ficiaries upon Mrs. Crawford's death. 

The three trustees of the bank stock, desig- 
nated in the codicil, were the late Frederick 
M. Morrison, Whitfield, and the late James 
A. Howe. Mr. Morrison died in 1953. Hé 
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Served as president of the bank after Mr. 
Crawford’s-death. Mr. Howe, a Des Moines 
attorney, died in 1953 at the age of 88. 

The record of the Melissa Crawford estate 
is also a part of the study of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


MICROFILM RECORD 


Supporters of Whitfield contend that the 
transactions receiving most serious study by 
the investigators were handled while Whit- 
field was in the Army in World War II. They 
feel that this relieves Whitfield of any re- 
Sponsibility in connection with transactions 
arising in the handling of the trust property 
in that period. 

Whitfield was commissioned an Army lieu- 
tenant October 14, 1942. He came out of the 
Service November 3, 1945, as a lieutenant 
colonel. Among other assignments, he served 
as Deputy Chief of the Civilian Supply 
Branch. 

Investigators for the committee have ob- 
tained a microfilm record of the bulky files 
of the Crawford estates from the clerk's office 
in the Polk County courthouse. 

They also have obtained statements from 
& number of Des Moines attorneys and other 
Persons. 

The major job of the committee staff has 
been tracing bank stock transactions through 
the voluminous files in the estates, and also 
through other records. 


IN SEVERAL WEEKS 


Oral reports on the investigation have been 
Made to some of the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and written 
reports are in the process of being completed 
in preparation for public hearings. 

. Ld . a s 
IMPLY NO WRONGDOING 


The Democrats make it clear that they are 
implying no wrongdoing in insisting on a full 
explanation, but are merely seeking to es- 
tablish in public hearings the precise rela- 
tionship of all parties in the handling of the 
trust set up in connection with the Crawford 
Property. 

s a e . 

The Whitfield nomination to the $18,000 
a-year job as a member of the AEC was an- 
nounced on March 16 by the White House. 


The only public attacks on the Whitfield 
8ppointment have been leveled at the fact 
that he has been a prominent and active 
Republican. 


A congressional investigator came to Des 

Oines several weeks ago and obtained the 
Microfilm record of the files in the Crawford 
estate and in the guardianship of Melissa 
Crawford, the widow. 

Crawford died August 7, 1937, at the age 
Of 81, after a lingering illness. His widow 
died May 22, 1944. They had no children, 
eir home was at 2143 Grand Avenue. 

The Polk County district clerk's office made 

the Microfilm record at the request of the 
Congressional committee. ' Picturing the rec- 
Ord took nearly 40 feet of 35-millimeter film. 
t Whitfield was one of the three trustees of 
he bank stock in the Crawford estate. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS A MONTH 


i Crawford was president of the Valley Sav- 

ngs Bank, now the Valley Bank & Trust Co. 

ne also was president of the Valley Invest- 

Sr Co., and was executive vice president 
the old University State Bank. 

y oT Wford’s will was dated April 12, 1935. 
fave the widow a life estate in all his 

Property, 

eae Valley Savings Bank was named ex- 

eae, The will provided that Mrs. Craw- 

receive at least $250 a month. 

Rites her death, a number of small be- 

Sto were paid to distant relatives and 

vid TS, as specified by the will. The will pro- 

tiita that the remainder of the estate ulti- 
cly be divided on the following basis: 
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Drake University, one-half; Iowa Metho- 
dist Hospital, one-fourth; Des Moines Chil- 
dren’s Home, one-eighth, and the Piney 
Woods School in Mississippi, the final one- 
eighth. 

CREATED A TRUST 


On July 7, 1937, Crawford signed a codicil 
(amendment) to the will. The codicil cre- 
ated the R. A. Crawford trust. All the cap- 
ital stock owned by Crawford in the Valley 
Savings Bank was placed in the trust. This 
totaled 678 shares, or nearly half the bank's 
1,500 issued shares. 

The codicil named Whitfield, Morrison, 
and James A. Howe, Des Moines attorney, as 
the three trustees. Morrison and Whitfield 
were stockholders in the bank at the time. 
The 1939 records show that Morrison held 
42 shares and Whitfield 159 shares in that 
year, 

CONTROL FOR 10 YEARS 

The trustees were given full power to con- 
trol Crawford’s stock during a period of at 
least 10 years. Crawford in the codicil said 
he was of “sound and disposing mind and 
memory” in making the change. 

“For many years I have been associated 
with the Valley Savings Bank * * * an in- 
stitution in which I hold a large proportion 
of the capital stock and in the future wel- 
fare of which I am greatly interested,” the 
codicil said. 

“In view of my many years of service with 
that institution and my efforts in its up- 
building and development, and my desire to 
promote its welfare even when I can no 
longer take part in the direction of its 
affairs, I have determined to make this 
codicil to my said will above mentioned.” 


STOCK DISPOSITION 


The codicil called for management of the 
stock as the trustees “may deem for the 
best interests of the said institution (bank) 
and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
Valley Savings Bank.” 

The codicil then provided for the ultimate 
disposition of the assets as provided in the 
will. 

The codicil expressed Crawford's desire to 
use the trust to make it (the bank) one of 
the great and reliable financial institutions 
of Iowa, 

The original will provided that no sale of 
bank stock belonging to the estate “shall 
be made without at least 10 days’ written 
hotice of such proposed sale to Drake, the 
Methodist Hospital, and the children’s home. 
This provision was canceled by the codicil. 

The codicil was witnessed by Nora Barnes, 
a registered nurse, and Harold J. Howe, a Des 
Moines attorney. 


DIED A MONTH LATER 


On August 7, 1937, just a month later, 
Crawford died. The will and codicil were 
admitted to probate August 17, 1937. The 
bond of the Valley Savings Bank as executor 
was fixed at $10,000. The bond of the three 
trustees of the R. A. Crawford trust was 
fixed at $1,000 each. 

Incidentally, the Valley Savings Bank had 
combined with the Valley National Bank 
under the savings bank’s name in 1933. 
Crawford was chairman of the board of the 
new bank. The institution’s present name, 
the Valley Bank & Trust Co., was adopted in 
1946. 

By 1940, Morrison was president and a 
director of the bank. Whitfield also was a 
director. Both continued to serve as trus- 
tees of the R. A. Crawford trust. 

Drake and the Methodist Hospital filed 
objections July 15, 1940, to paying unspeci- 
fied fees to the trustees. 

The objectors said the “only duty of the 
trustees is to vote the capital stock” of the 
bank and for “the act of voting said stock 
the trustees are not entitled to large com- 
pensation.” 
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TWO THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
TWO DOLLARS DIVIDENDS 


The objectors said Morrison as president 
was employed by the bank “on a fulltime 
basis and at an adequate salary.” The state- 
ment added that Morrison was under obliga- 
tion to devote his time and attention to the 
affairs of the bank. The objectors pointed 
out, too, that Whitfield also was serving 
as a bank director. 

The objectors said the trust had received 
$2,772 dividends up to that time and “under 
no circumstances” should the fees paid 
the trustees exceed that amount. 

The statement concluded: “The trust es- 
tate at the termination of the trust is all 
to be conveyed to charitable institutions in 
which the deceased R. A. Crawford had a 
keen personal interest * * * as nearly in- 
tact as possible.” 


SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
COMPENSATION 


On December 24, 1941, Judge Loy Ladd 
signed an order fixing the total compensation 
of the trustees at $7,500 for the period from 
August 17, 1937, to August 17, 1941. 

On July 31, 1943, F. W. Lehmann, Jr., filed 
an application in behalf of Mrs. Crawford, 
who then was 93 years old. 

Lehmann recalled Saturday that Morrison 
asked him to enter the case to protect Mrs, 
Crawford's interests. 

The application said that in 1937 Crawford 
was “fatally sick. and confined to his bed at 
his home for weeks before his death.” 

“The full burden of caring for him during 
this last sickness fell upon (Mrs. Crawford) 
who was then about 87 years old,” the ap- 
plication continued. $ 

“After the death of Mr. Crawford, this ap- 
plicant was exhausted by the long labor of 
caring for him during his last illness and 
overwhelmed by grief at the loss of her life- 
long companion.” 


“STILL HAS CONFIDENCE” 


The application said Crawford generally 
had selected the officers and employees of 
the Valley bank and had full confidence and 
trust in them. 

The application added that the will and 
codicil appointed as trustees “three men with 
whom he had been closely associated and in 
whose ability, character, wisdom, and good 
faith he had full confidence. 

“This applicant shared the confidence of 
R. A. Crawford in these men and still has 
such confidence and trust in them.” 


The application said Mrs. Crawford con- 
sulted these trustees as to what she should 
do after her husband died. 


“ENTITLED TO INCOME” 


“She was advised by them by the terms of 
the will and codicil that she was entitled 
to all the income from all the assets,” the 
application continued, “and that she would 
receive all such income at reasonable inter- 
vals without trouble or worry so long as she 
lived and that such income would be safe 


- and secure and would be ample to satisfy her 


needs, supply her wants and support her 
about as she had lived while her husband 
was alive.” 

For this reason, the application said, she 
was advised to accept the terms of the will, 
and they “drew up an instrument and ad- 
vised her to sign it.” 

The application expressed belief that such 
was the opinion of her advisers, but “they 
were mistaken in the opinion they had and 
the advice they gave.” 

The application said that “it is now 
claimed * * * she is not entitled to the in- 
come from such of the assets as are held by 
the trust.” 

ASKED FOR DIVIDENDS 

This interpretation was called “a serious 
threat to the peace, security, and comfort” of 
the widow. The court was asked to rule that 
Mrs. Crawford was entitled “as long as she 
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lives to all income from all the assets of the 
estate, including assets held by the trust and 
especially stock dividends on stock held by 
the trust.” 

Dring Needham, now a Polk County dis- 
trict court judge, was referee in probate at 
the time. He also was named guardian of 
Mrs. Crawford's property on November 1, 
1943. 

Needham's bond first was fixed at $5,000. 
When it developed 10 days later that Mrs, 
Crawford had $18,000 cash, the bond Was 
increased to $20,000. 

On November 9, 1943, a decree signed by 
Judge Ladd permitted Mrs. Crawford to 
change her previous position and to take in- 
stead a one-third interest in her husband's 
property, as provided by law. 

ACCEPTED $15,000 


Ultimately she elected to take $15,000 cash, 
which was paid by the bank as executor. 
Under this agreement she also was permitted 
to occupy the homestead, with all taxes paid, 
during her lifetime. 

A third arrangement guaranteed her $9,000 
a year for the rest of her life, payable on 
August 1, annually. She died in May 1944. 

Needham negotiated this settlement with 
a corporation known as the Valley-Des 
Moines Co. That company agreed to provide 

` the money in return for assignment to the 
company of all her rights in the estate of 
R. A. Crawford. All this happened while 
Whitfield was in the Army. 
COMPANY OWNERSHIP 


The Valley-Des Moines Co. tn recent years 
has been two-thirds owned by the Morrison 
family and the other third by Whitfield. 
In 1943, however, the company appears to 
have been wholly owned by the Valley Sav- 
ings. Morrison was president of the com- 
pany then. 

In 1952, Whitfield was listed as vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and director of the Valley- 
Des Moines. 


1943 TRANSACTIONS 


The Valley-Des Moines Co., however, was 
not involved in a November 30, 1943, series 
of transactions. 

At that time, Morrison bought out the in- 
terests of Drake, the Methodist Hospital, and 
the other residuary heirs of the estate. 


The records in the probate file do not show 
what price he paid. 

In these negotiations, Drake was represent- 
ed by the late Truman S. Stevens, Gardner 
Cowles, and Gamble, Read, Howland, and 
Rosenfield; Iowa Methodist by Ralph L. Jester 
and Gamble, Read, Howland, and Rosenfield; 
the children’s home by Mrs. B. L: Jewett and 
Craig Wright; and Piney Woods by. Grover 
C. Hubbell and Gamble, Read, Howland, and 
Rosenfield. 

Apparently as a result of those transac- 
tions, the Valley Bank stock held by the trust 
all was transferred in 1947 to the Valley- 
Des Moines Co. The trust held 924 shares 
by that time. The original amount of stock 
held by the trust had substantially increased, 
principally because of a stock dividend of 231 
shares. The trust was closed in 1947, under 
the terms of the codicil to Crawford’s will. 


STOCK INCREASED 


Since Crawford’s time, the capital stock 
of the Valley bank has been increased more 
than sixfold. From the original 1,500 shares 
with a par value of $150,000, the bank to- 
day has 10,000 capital shares and $1 million 
capitalization, 

The records show that in 1954 the Morrison 
interests held 5,327 shares, or slightly more 
than half the outstanding total. Whitfield 
was the largest other individual stockholder, 
with 869 shares. 

The bank has more than $27 million in 
deposits. It has a surplus of $500,000 and un- 
Civided profits of more than $600,000. 
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The Career of Former Governor Oswald 
West, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an infor- 
mative article from the Oregon Journal 
of June 5, 1955, on the career of Os- 
wald West, one of Oregon’s most out- 
standing Governors. 

During his service in our State cap- 
itol, Governor West pioneered in such 
reforms as abolition of capital punish- 
ment, protection of women and children 
in industry, maximum-hour and mini- 
mum-wage laws, and in expanding the 
initiative and referendum and recall. 

The article about Governor Oswald 
West, a lifelong Democrat, is by Frances 
Blakely, of the Journal staff. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OSWALD WEST, WIFE TREASURE OLD Days—Ex- 

GOVERNOR, WIFE Par $25 MONTH RENT DUR- 

ING His TERM 


(By Frances- Blakely) 


In 1911 Burton Hendricks, political writer 
for McClure’s magazine, was sent to Salem 
to interview Oregon’s young Governor, Os- 
wald West, 86, and his wife, Mable, 34. 
Though Republicans then outnumbered 
Democrats 4 to 1 in Oregon, West, a Demo- 
crat, had won over his friend, Jay Bowerman, 
a prominent Republican, by 650 votes. No 
recount was demanded. 

Hendricks had his-story—all but an inter- 
view. from the Governor’s wife, when he 
rang the doorbell of the modest little cot- 
tage the Governor rented in Salem for $25 
a month. When there was no answer, he 
wandered to the rear of the house where he 
saw a slim young woman hanging out the 
family wash. 

“I'm looking for the Governor’s wife,” he 
told her. The young woman shook out a 
tiny gingham dress, put it on the line and 
Pinned it there with clothespins from her 
mouth. 

“Well, take a good look at her,” said Mable 
West. She continued hanging clothes of 
the Wests’ primary-grade daughter, Helen, 
until the basket was empty. Then they sat 
on the back steps for the interview. The 
stories appeared in the July, August, and 
September 1911 issues of McClure’s. 

Today, as then, Mrs. West has been satis- 
fied to remain in the background of the 
Wests’ colorful life, making a comfortable 
home for her husband, their 2 daughters, 
Helen and Jean, their grandchildren and 1 
great-grandchild. There was a little son, 
too, who dicd at the age of 3 months. It was 
the same when she was the wife of Governor 
West, and later the sister-in-law of another 
Governor of Oregon, Een W. Olcott, married 
to Mable’s sister, Lena. 

Os West was born on a stock ranch near 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada, May 20, 1873. Ma- 
ble was born in Salem and is the great- 
granddaughter of men and women who 
crossed the plains in prairie schooners pulled 
by oxen.. Her great-grandmother, Mrs. John 
Hutton, who came in 1851 from Mercer 
County, Ky., brought her apron pockets full 
of black walnuts and planted them on tbeir 
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donation land claim on the Abiqua River, 
Evans Valley, near Silverton. Several of 
these first walnut trees ever grown in Oregon 
now measure 3 and 4 feet at the trunk, says 
Mrs. West. 

Her parents were Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. 
Hutton who lived all their lives in Salem. 
The Hutton family crossed the plains in 1845, 
settling in Mission Bottom, north of Salem. 
Some of their old apple and prune trees still 
bear fruit. 

Os’ father moved his family to Salem when 
Os was 4 and from the time he and Mable 
entered grammar school, where Os was, Ma- 
ble was somewhere near. The elder West. 
Os’ father, dealt in horses and cattle and Os 
hon every animal he could throw a halter. 
onto. 

Once he redeemed a little racing mare for 
a friend who was about to lose the horse 
on a $100 mortgage. Somehow Os raked up 
the $100; then he kept the horse and drove 
her hitched to a buggy, Mable recalls. A 
Salem preacher also had a racing horse on 
which he bragged a lot and Os was laying 
for that preacher after he took over the little 
mare. 

“The first time I rode with Os behind the 
horse, he and the preacher met—the preach- 
er also driving his prize horse, at the railroad 
track, 12th and Main (Salem),” said Mable. 
“Both drivers took off toward the river. We 
sailed down Main past the sheriff, chief of 
police, and my father,” Mable continued. 
“Os got to the bank of the Willamette first of 
course.” 

“And we didn’t get arrested for speeding,” 
chimed in the ex governor. “The day Mable 
and I were married, September 22, 1897, I was 
broke, though I worked in the Ladd & Bush 
bank for $50 a month. I didn’t even have 
moncy to pay the preacher. That morning, 
& sister of the friend whose horse I had re- 
deemed, brought me the #100 and took the 
horse home. So the Wests were married in 
state.” 

The best man lived next to the house the 
young couple had rented and furnished, so 
after the ceremcny, he rode home with the 
bride and bridegroom. 

When Os got the Democratic nomination 
for governor of Oregon, he rented a room in 
the Salem United States bank building and 
without help tried to carry on a campaign. 
He wasn’t getting very far when his oid 
friend and hunting companion, Ben W. 
Olcott, heard about it. Ben was in Alaska, 
where Os had been for awhile many montbs 
before, and he, Ben, had saved up $3,000. 
He drew the moneyʻout and took a boat for 
home. 

One day he-walked into my office and 
said, “I'd better get out and do a little cam- 
paigning if I wanted to be elected,” Os re- 
lated. “So I turned over the office to Ben and 
my hunting dog and I took to the skyline. 
Ben told me to use the $3,000 as I needed it 
but as I got over the State by train, buck- 
board, and horseback, contributions came in 
little by little—enough to keep me going 
and to send enough home to Mabel and 
Helen to pay the bills.” 

Mrs. West has a little bundle of letters 
written by her husband on his trips. Most of 
them began “Dear Hut,” his nickname for 
Mable, and after 4 or 5 cheerful lines 
ended with “love and kisses for you and 
Helen.” When he got back from his last trip» 
2 days before election, he told Ben he thought 
he'd win by from 500 to 1,000 votes. The 
day after election, Helen rushed up to her 
teacher, Margaret Cosper, and announced ex- 
citedly: 

“We won; we won.” 

Os was $1,500 in debt on campaign expenses 
just before election day, so Olcott drew out 
half of his life's savings and paid all thé 
debts, Os was inaugurated as governor free 
of debt. Out of his first $5,000-a-year salary 
as governor, he paid the $1,500 back to Ben- 
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The Governor had no expense account in 
those days-and he paid his own rent but the 
governor’s wife did all the entertaining that 
Was necessary. Distinguished visitors from 
the East always got blackberry pie for dessert, 
the pies made by Mable from the small Ore- 
Bon wild blackberries. 

Governor West loved every minute of his 
4-year term and he put through much lib- 
eral legislation, especially for working wom- 
en, gaining distinction for himself and his 
State. He firmly refused to run for a second 
term because he had to think of a financial 
future for his family. At the end of his term, 
the Wests moved to Portland where the ex- 
BOvernor developed a successful law practice. 

Surrounded by old friends, their daughters, 
Mrs. West Stone and Mrs. Frank McHugh 
and grandchildren—all of whom are in Port- 
land, the Wests now live in a comfortable 
apartment with a flower-bedecked balcony, at 
636 Northwest 20th Avenue. 


Tribute to Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
Editorial from the May 20 edition of the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal, Elizabeth, N. J., 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. The editorial makes deserved ref- 
erence to this administration’s distin- 
8uished Secretary of Labor, the Honor- 
able James P. Mitchell, a resident of New 
Jersey. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MITCHELL BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell has 
Just released a baccalaureate sermon of help- 
Ul suggestion in the form of an open letter 
addressed to the nearly 300,000 young men 
and women who will be graduating from 
College in a few days. It is a splendid sermon 
delivered from the background of a Cabinet 
tomber whose influence has grown great 
perough performance since President Eisen- 
reat called him to Washington to be labor 
ieee success of our material adventures,” 
- Mitchell tells the seniors who will so soon 
me freshmen in the world, “is founded 
eee on the rich tradition of liberty, the 
paient and moral values that are part of 
ere American way of life. This tradition is 
Ge. Ong and insists that morality be the meas- 
ES of all actions, public and private. You 
ated a part of that tradition. It is part of 
i r responsibility to see that heritage is 
in Safe and passed on to your children 
es he same condition in which you received 

rom your fathers. 
a. material well-being is the result of 
oF reia of things in which your place is 
talep portance. The creative and inventive 
betas of a few cannot be translated into 
ee jbm, Objects for the many without an array 
poa erin skilled workers, specialists, su- 
Plan rs, Management heads, production 
Wo ners, and the like. It is to the men and 
men who can abstract, visualize, envision, 
Beran Promote, and invent that the coun- 
It sie for continuing skill and direction. 
On the people who can translate vision 
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into reality the country depends for its fu- 
ture health. Whatever your place is in this 
dichotomy, it is important.” 

And what is that place? What is the job? 
Where the opportunity? Mr. Mitchell has 
not overlooked that, either. 

“The job opportunity picture as I have 
skimmed it,” he writes, “looks like this: 
Business and law—demands flexible and 
moderate. Civil service—demand constant 
and moderate, high for technologists. En- 
gineering—demand growing, supply insuffi- 
cient. Health—demand growing, supply in- 
sufficient. Natural science—demand great, 
supply insufficient. Social work—demand 
steady and increasing, supply moderately 
short. Teaching—demand very great and 
growing, supply greatly inadequate.” 

But, where to find the job you want? Mr, 
Mitchell has not overlooked that, either. 
With good service to the country the De- 
partment of Labor has prepared a book called 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, list- 
ing 22,000 titles which represent 60,500,000 
people at work, while there is likewise a 
wealth of material available in publications 
like the Occupational Outlook Handbooks, 
also produced by the Department of Labor. 

Once Mr. Mitchell stood exactly where the 
young folks of Elizabeth so soon to face the 
world now stand. Once there was a gradu- 
ation day for him in Elizabeth when there 
was no Secretary of Labor to preach a bac- 
calaureate sermon and no Labor Department 
to make available the books we have men- 
tioned. And having once stood where the 
graduates of Elizabeth now stand some- 
how we can’t escape the conviction that 
knowing all the wondering attending a 
brand new diploma—somehow the publica- 
tions of his national office would be available 
for the young men and women back home 
who might ask for assistance. 


Minnesota Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorD an article 
by Mr. Sam Romer on Minnesota Politics 
Respectable Now, appearing in the June 
6, 1955, issue of the New Leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA POLITICS RESPECTABLE Now 
(By Sam Romer) 

Sr. Paut.—In Minnesota, practical poll- 
tics is now within the shadow of respecta- 
bility, thanks to a law passed by the last 
legislature. It allows John Citizen to deduct 
up to $100 a year from his taxable income for 
political contributions, just as he does for 
donations to the Red Cross or the cancer 
drive or his church. Another section of the 
new law recognizes campaign expenses by 
political candidates as legitimate business 
expenditures. It allows deductions up to 
$5,000 by aspirants for governor or United 
States Senator, lesser limits for other State- 
wide offices and up to one-quarter of the 
annual salary for county and local jobs. 

The law—first of its kind in the Nation— 
is the brainchild of Byron G. (Barney) 
Allen, a real estate dealer and farm manage- 
ment specialist from Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
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who vigorously preaches the gospel of respon- 
sible politics. Allen’s speeches on this topic 
have all the earmarks of a Johnny-come- 
lately political reformer; yet he is a veteran 
politician who was weaned in smoke-filled 
backrooms. He served a hard political ap- 
prenticeship in the Iowa Legislature; more 
recently, he has helped guide this State’s 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor party as its na- 
tional committeeman. He now has given up 
his party post to become Governor Orville 
L. Freeman’s key commissioner of agricul- 
ture, but remains high in partisan councils. 


Allen has been obsessed for several decades 
with the notion that politics is important. 
As a working politician, Allen knows that 
too often campaign contributions have 
strings attached which the candidate might 
like to cut but can’t. A start has been made 
in Minnesota toward an alternative; the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party is hoping to 
fill its political war chest with small monthly 
donations during moncampaign periods, 
The results haven’t been spectacular. 

Allen is an admirer of political machinery 
in Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 
He likes the idea of full-time party agents, 
of schools for candidates, of political reading 
rooms. American election campaigns, he 
complains, are emotional binges; political 
contests are ‘“‘popularity contests in which 
real and important issues are obscured by 
name calling. “To counter the trend, he has 
helped found the Minnesota Foundation for 
Political Education to assist young persons 
who want to make a career of public service, 


Allen’s efforts in this direction have been 
helped by the active entrance of intellectuals 
into the State’s politics—and not on its 
fringes, either. Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, Of course, was a political science pro- 
fessor for a short period, but he is an exam- 
ple of a politician turning professor rather 
than the opposite. But Minnesota’s Demo- 
cratic national committeewoman and Free- 
man’s administrative assitant is Mrs. Dorothy 
Jacobson, who teaches political science at 
Macalester College. Prof. George Selke, com- 
missioner of conservation and before that 
the Governor’s executive secretary, is a for- 
mer chancellor of the University of Montana 
and president of St. Cloud Teachers College. 

A third key Freeman aide is Arthur Naf- 
talin, who has worked both the political and 
academic sides of the street with equal abil- 
ity. Naftalin learned practical politics as 
secretary to HUMPHREY when the latter was 
mayor of Minneapolis; he then spent 6 years 
on the University of Minnesota campus as as- 
sociate professor of political science. After 
Freeman’s election victory, Naftalin took a 
leave from his academic duties to undertake 
the enormous task of reorganization of the 
State government. While on the campus, 
Naftalin kept his hand in the political pot 
both as an active participant (in party strat- 
egy councils) and an observer (through a 
weekly column for rural newspapers), He 
also conducted a nonpartisan field work 
course in practical politics during which 
students received college credit for partici- 
pating actively in political conventions or 
campaigns. Many of his students have gone 
into politics. 

This combination of practical politicians 
and academic experts still has a long way to 
go. The legislature bypassed other proposed 
electoral reforms, including one which would 
have prohibited stooge candidates with po- 
litically potent names from running against 
convention candidates. In 1950, four of these 
stooge candidates trounced the regular can- 
didates; one of them (a grain shoveler 
named Joe McCarthy) explained: “I may not 
be very smart, but I'm just as smart as the 
people who voted for me.” Democratic poli- 
ticians don’t object to what he said; they 
hope it will have a different meaning in the 
future. 
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The Great Polio Botch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
suggestion that somebody is trying to 
play politics in the discussion of the 
failures of the Government in the polio- 
vaccine program. ; 

The plain fact is that the adminis- 
tration is so frightened at the idea of 
Government action about anything that 
it ran away from its responsibilities in 
the polio program. 

Canada faced the same kind of prob- 
lems we did—but the Canadian Govern- 
ment did not fiee from responsibility. 
The Canadian Government did not act 
as if all Government planning was nec- 
essarily evil. 

The result is that the Canadian in- 
noculation program is a brillian suc- 
cess—but in this country millions of 
children will not get the Salk vaccine 
shots needed before the polio season 
reaches its peak. They will not get the 
vaccine because the Secretary of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment refused to follow a system paral- 
leling the Canadian system. 

If anyone thinks that a Member of 
Congress has not his duty to face this 
fact, and to assert it, let him answer 
to his own conscience, and not go around 
muttering politics behind a hand. 

In this connection, I offer an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, en- 
titled “The Great Polio Botch”: 

THE GREAT POLIO BorcH 

It is a shame that polio has got into poli- 
tics. That it is there cannot be doubted. 
One need only look at the vaccination bill 
introduced by six Democratic Members of 
the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, in 
competition with an Eisenhower administra- 
tion bill. 

The administration asks funds to pay for 
vaccine for needy children. The Democrats 
want free vaccine for everybody. But the 
unpolitical truth is that, in view of the re- 
sources of States, cities, and private organi- 
gations, how to pay for vaccinations has 
never been a major question. 

Yes, it is a shame that polio is in politics. 
Yet when President Eisenhower at every 
press conference acclaims the handling of 
the inoculation program as proof of the ad- 
ministration’s great wisdom and concern for 
public welfare, who can expect the opposi- 
tion to refrain from using the same pro- 
gram as proof to the contrary. 

For the unpolitical truth is that the inocu- 
lation program under Secretary Hobby’s di- 
rection has been a miserable botch. 

If there were any doubt about that, one 
need only look at Canada. With one-tenth 
the population of this country, Canada has 
given 700,000 children their first shot, 350,000 
children their second, and will have im- 
munized 1 million by July 1. Once started, 
its vaccination program has moved steadily 
ahead, with no stops, no starts, no hysteria, 
no switches. And how many vaccinated 
children have developed paralytic polio? Ex- 
actly one. 

How has Canada done it? The program is 
entirely in the hands of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Cost of the vaccine is paid for half 
by the Dominion Government, half by the 
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provincial governments which corresponds to’ 


our States. Free of charge, inoculations are 
administered, usually at schools, by local 
public-health officials. From the start, man- 
ufacture of vaccine has been under strict and 
direct Government supervision, with ex- 
haustive Government tests (not reports) be- 
ing made on every batch. The Government 
got vaccine manufacture started early by 
agreeing to buy the entire output. 

Smaller population and cooler climate may 
contribute to Canada’s success, but they can- 
not account for it. Neither can the fact that 
the vaccine is Government-subsidized in an 
all-government program.. The basic reason 
for Canada’s success lies in strong Govern- 
ment leadership and bold, decisive advance 
planning. Canada’s program was carefully 
thought out 7 months before the vaccine 
became available. As long ago as last Sep- 
tember, public health officials were drawing 
up their plans in case the Salk vaccine proved 
effective. This was the time when Mrs. 
Hobby was deciding that there probably 
would not be much demand for the vaccine. 

Mrs. Hobby’s Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare turned scarcely a wheel 
until the photographers came in to take her 
picture licensing the vaccine. She left to the 
Polio Foundation such advance planning as 
was done for the immunization of first and 
second graders—who represent about a third 
of the most susceptible children. And when 
trouble struck, her Department lost its head, 
stopped, started, backed up, started again— 
and plunged the program into such chaos 
that nobody knew where he stood. 

So it is now clear that only a fraction of the 
children of most susceptible ages will be im- 
munized against polio this season. President 
Eisenhower, still trying to paint the program 
as a triumph, told his press conference last 
week that by August 1 all first and second 
graders will have had their two shots. We 
think he was overoptimistic. But even if he 
is right, consider the shrinkage of the target. 

On April 12, the day it licensed the Salk 
vaccine, Mrs. Hobby's department announced 
that by August 1 every child aged 1 to9 would 
be inoculated. That would be 30,800,000 
children. 

On May 16, a week after the Government 
suspended inoculations, Secretary Hobby told 
a Senate committee that by August 1, enough 
vaccine would be available for 29 million 
children through age 9. 

And on May 31 the President said that by 
August 1 all first and second graders would 
be inoculated. That would be just 9 million 
children—the group which the polio founda- 
tion (not the Government) originally set 
out to protect. 

Some delay in the program doubtless was 
inevitable after trouble developed with one 
manufacturer's vaccine. But the utter col- 
lapse can be accounted for only by the ad- 
ministration’s failure to plan boldly in ad- 
vance, to offer vigorous and decisive leader- 
ship, to meet a crisis calmly and courageously. 

The consequence? Millions of children 
who could have been immunized this year 
will now go through another polio season 
unprotected. That is the measure of Secre- 
tary Oveta Culp Hobby's great botch. 


Poor Housing Poses Threat to Urban 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
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my remarks to include a noteworthy ad- 
dress by my colleague on the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, the Hon- 
orable THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY. The 
address, which was delivered at the an- 
nual banquet of the north central re- 
gional council of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials held at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel in Toledo, Ohio, on May 23, 1955, 
follows: 


Thank you very much. If I were to say 
that the very kind invitation to address you 
this evening was accepted by me with un- 
mitigated pleasure, I would be guilty of @ 
half-truth (or possibly even less), and, of 
course, this is dangerous for anyone, espe- 
cially one engaged in political or public 
activity. 

For me to address you on the subject of 
public housing, slum clearance, and the re- 
lated areas included in urban renewal puts 
me in the position of a carrier of coals to 
Newcastle, and if there's anything worse it's 
a carrier of coals to Newcastle who arrives at 
Newcastle only to find that what he carried 
is an inferior substitute for coal. 

I think it’s personal fear which is respon- 
sible for a certain and perhaps sizable share 
of the so-called wisdom which Members of 
Congress either have ascribed to them or, in 
the absence of this, ascribe to themselves. 
I've often thought that if it weren't for the 
voluminous and generally frantic research 
which the congressional expert is forced to 
undertake before fulfilling his speaking obli- 
gations, he would be far less of an expert 
than he is cracked up to be and under cer- 
tain circumstances, and this is the real 
motivating fear, he might even make a com- 
plete fool of himself. 

This is simply by way of saying at the 
outset that I know considerably more about 
the areas in which all of you are so vitally 
interested than I did a month ago. And I 
think this is fine and as it should be, and 
certainly I don’t offer this up as any sort of 
an apology. As many of you know, the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
on which I'm privileged to sit, is so-called 
because it has jurisdiction over (1) public 
and private housing; (2) financial aid to 
commerce and industries; (3). price controls 
of commodities, rents, and services; (4) de- 
posit insurance; (5) Federal Reserve System; 
(6) gold and silver, including coinage; (7) 
issuance of notes and redemption thereof; 
(8) valuation and revaluation of the dollar; 
and also over banking and currency. 

You know along about last Tuesday, just 
when I was finishing my research, I was ad- 
vised by my very efficient office here in Toledo 
that my engagement this evening might pos- 
sibly be complicated by the fact that there 
was certain verbal activity taking place 
locally between various officials on the very 
subject I planned to discuss. I told them 
that I had taken judicial notice of the re- 
ports in the Toledo Blade and Times and 
that I hoped to come in on a wave length 
which wouldn't interfere. 

So having failed to disturb me on that 
score, my good assistants announced in 
rather pleased tones that I would undoubt- 
edly address a number of men and women 
who view the merits of public housing with 
a rather jaundiced eye, and perhaps with no 
eye at all. 

JOINT ACTIVITY REQUIRED 

I could only reply to this that the subject 
matter was extremely broad and complicat 
and that since I would be talking to experts 
my best hope of getting a base hit would 
be to take an honest swing rather than 4. 
cautious one. 

This may sound funny to you, but in my 
original draft I got into the meat of my talE 
with a statement to the effect that I w325 
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Sure we could all agree that, at the present 
time, shelter constitutes a very real material 
need—above politics, which requires for its 
Solution some sort of joint activity by pri- 
Vate enterprise and by the Federal Govern- 
ment through low-cost public housing. 

Having laid this seemingly solid founda- 
tion, my talk began to go together very 
Nicely until I suddenly overheard what was 
being said before the Senate Housing Com- 
Mittee. The words which I overheard were 
those of Henry Waltemade, of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, whose 
broad experience led him to state that “it 
is politically and morally wrong to require 
the taxpaying public to subsidize the shelter 
Of the privileged few. Public housing is un- 
necessary because of the high volume of 

Ome construction * * * and the continued 
Marked reduction in the number of low- 

Come persons since 1946.” 

This pronouncement, of course, destroyed 
the foundation I had been building on, since 
n one sweeping blow it indicted public 
housing as both politically immoral and 
Unnecessary. 

After recovering from my initial surprise, 
that a person could actually get paid for 
Making a statement of this sort, I decided to 
Start over again by saying that I am here 

night because I believe just as strongly as 

- Waltemade—and I think with a good 
deal more reason—that Federal aid to low- 
rent public housing is both a legitimate and 
a necessary function of Government, so long 

Private enterprise is unable to provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary shelter at rents 

W-income families can afford to pay. 

From the bleating outcries from some 
Quarters, you'd think Government responsi- 
bility in this area was no more than a de- 

Tate and devious device to compete with 
Private enterprise. 

Actually nothing could be further from 
fact. The bipartisan supporters of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 and of subsequent public 
housing amendments to the bill have almost 

animously agreed that the job of providing 
inet housing at reasonable rates for low- 
come families is properly the function of 
Private enterprise. 


WHERE GOVERNMENT FITS IN 


The sole question is whether it has done 
Or is doing the job? If not, then it falls 
Within the legitimate province of the Gov- 
ernment to meet this human need until 
Such time as private enterprise is able to ful- 

l the function. 

a pite Mr. Waltemade’s profound utter- 
oe to the contrary, the volume of con- 

Tuction today is far from sufficient to pro- 

de shelter for those whom he terms “priv- 
Pee few”; that is, those whose low-income 

Tesently qualifies them for public housing. 
M e late Senator Taft, who in Mr. Walte- 
den S book would be a politically immoral 
thePorter of public housing, stated in 1949 

at the ratio of public housing to private 
Meee would have to be at least 1 to 10 to 
fae t the increasing need for low-rent shel- 
throat, the United States. But from 1950 
Pub aa 1954 there was a total of only 230,000 
ly & C-housing units started as against near- 

5 million private units. Instead of public 
data providing 1 unit for every 9 by pri- 
1954 enterprise, the ratio from 1950 through 

Y was 1 public unit for every 26 private. 
fee if we ask whether private enterprise 
Whetnon® the job during this period, or 
doin er it shows any signs or possibility of 
ansv. the job in the foreseeable future, the 

er has to be “no.” Private enterprise 

ene ae a good job but it hasn't done and 
do the whole job. 

uni E more than 1 million new nonfarm 

ein rided annually by private enter- 

able to ce 1950 have benefited mainly people 

Provides»). the market price of the homes 

been vt by private enterprise. There has 

ing eich abandoning of substandard hous- 

better quarters and most of the 
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progress which has been made in this area 
has come from Government construction for 
low-income families. 


THE ILL-HOUSED FIFTH 


The appalling fact is that today one-fifth 
of our Nation continues to be ill housed. 
Despite the heavy construction since 1950, 
of the forty-odd million nonfarm homes in 
the United States, more than 11 million 
still need major improvements today. Ac- 
cording to the last statistics of the Census 
Bureau, 8% million nonfarm dwellings lack 
private indoor flush toilets and another 3.2 
million dwellings were classed as dilapidated. 

All of you know that these aren't just dry 
statistics. These figures tell the story of a 
human need which hasn’t been faced square- 
ly by private enterprise or by our Govern- 
ment. 

The philosophy of our present administra- 
tion was clearly stated last January in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s budget message when he 
said: “The basic principle underlying budget 
recommendations for programs in the field 
of transportation, housing, and business is 
that the national interest is best served by 
privately owned and operated industry, 
which is assisted by a minimum of Federal 
funds and Federal basic facilities operated 
at the lowest feasible cost and financed, 
where possible, by charges levied on the users 
of the services.” 

This is the kind of statement which is 
impossible to disagree with, because it 
doesn’t really mean anything until you find 
out, in terms of positive programs, what is 
meant by such phrases as “a minimum of 
Federal funds” and how far the actual figures 
go in meeting the housing needs of our 
people. 

We do begin to get a pretty clear idea of 
what the present administration has in mind 
in the field of public housing from the fact 
that a total of less than 55,000 public-hous- 
ing starts were made in 1953 and 1954, as 
compared with nearly 130,000 in the pre- 
ceeding 2 years of the Truman admin- 
istration. 


AN INFINITESIMAL EXPENDITURE 


And I think this picture becomes clearer 
when we consider the infinitesimal housing 
expenditure of only $12 million for fiscal 
year 1956. Actually, the Government pro- 
poses to put up $301 million for public hous- 
ing, veterans housing, urban renewal, and 
other home-building projects, but the Treas- 
ury expects to take in $289 million from 
Fannie Mae, FHA, and other self-support- 
ing Government agencies assisting private 
housing. 

In view of the fact that other welfare pro- 
grams are slated to receive Federal aid 
amounting to more than $2 billion, I think 
the conclusion is inescapable that the pres- 
ent administration is doing little more than 
paying lipservice to the need for public hous- 
ing. - 

Whether or not Congress will provide some 
teeth to give this lipservice meaning remains 
to be seen. As you know, the Senate has just 
concluded hearings and the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency today began 
hearings on the same legislation. 

My own view, as you may have suspected 
by now, is that greatly increased public hous- 
ing is urgently needed to meet the problem 
threatening our urban civilization. It’s also 
my view, as well as many of my colleagues in 
Congress, that our housing laws must be 
liberalized to allow aged and single persons 
to qualify for public housing projects and to 
make it possible for public housing and 
urban renewal projects to dovetail more 
closely and more effectively. 

PUBLIC IS UNINFORMED 


I'm sure many of you will agree with me 
that the slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment programs under the Housing Act 
of 1949 and the urban renewal extensions 
under the Housing Act of 1954 though in- 
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adequate are absolutely essential weapons 
in attacking the core of the housing prob- 
lem. The job which you and other housing 
and redevelopment officials are doing is one 
of the most dramatic in America today, but 
it is a story which most Americans know 
little about, and, of course, this makes your 
task all the more difficult. 

For example, I wonder how many people 
have been startled by the fact that slum and 
blighted areas comprise nearly 20 percent of 
the metropolitan residential areas in the 
United States? And I wonder how many 
realize that these blighted districts account 
for 33 percent of the population, 35 percent 
of the fires, 45 percent of the major crimes, 
and 55 percent of the juvenile delinquents, 
and 50 percent of the arrests in our cities? 
I wonder how many realize that this 20 per- 
cent of our metropolitan areas accounts for 
50 percent of the disease and 60 percent of 
the city tuberculosis victims? And I wonder 
how many know, outside of our city officials 
and those of you who make this work your 
life, that only 6 percent of urban real estate 
tax revenues are collected from these exten- 
sive blighted areas? While they account for 
45 percent of city service costs. 


COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


It seems to me that these basic facts have 
to be known if your programs and efforts 
are to have any meaning. Actually, of 
course, such community understanding is 
one of the seven requirements of the work- 
able program which each city must present 
in order to qualify for financial aid for urban 
renewal projects, and I think this is as it 
should be, without community understand- 
ing there is no hope for community partici- 
pation and without community participation 
there can be no real hope of meeting the 
slum problem successfully. The kind of or- 
ganization which developed in New Orleans, 
where every church, school, and civic group 
unified in a joint effort, is perhaps the ideal, 
but it was attained and I am told that it was 
an essential ingredient to the successful 
job which was done against great odds. 

It also seems to me that city people should 
know what can be done under the urban 
renewal provisions of the Housing Act of 
1954. They should know that the Federal 
Government pays two-thirds of the net cost 
of a redevelopment project, and that the city 
puts up the remaining one-third, using pub- 
lic improvements as a credit against its one- 
third share, but even more relevant, in many 
areas, is the knowledge that Federal aid can 
be obtained on the same two-thirds to one- 
third basis even where there are no slums 
to clear and without the acquisition and 
sale back characteristics of rehabilitation. 

I've noticed in the Toledo Blade during 
the past week or so, a number of statements 
from public officials. The municipal league 
and other sources urging that bond issues 
be reserved for “critically needed projects of 
long-term usefulness.” 

PROJECT OF REAL USEFULNESS 


Certainly, no project is more critically 
needed or of more long-term usefulness than 
urban renewal, but I wonder if enough 


` every-day citizens know this? How many 


know that the Federal Government is ready 
to assume two-thirds of the cost of prepar- 
ing the plan, the cost of public improve- 
ments, the net cost of any property that has 
to be acquired, and the cost of carrying out 
the voluntary rehabilitation program? 

It seems to me that this knowledge is just 
as important as a workable plan, because 
those are conditions precedent to obtaining 
Federal and local shares of the cost of urban 
renewal projects. 

Finally, and this you know far better than 
I, there is the basic necessity for America to 
know just why the housing needs of our Na- 
tion have not been met, and why they can- 
not be met under the regulations and poli- 
cies which prevail today. The not-so-fine 
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Now, let us mention some of the favor- 
able and objectionable features of this kind 
of a program. 

Under this sort of an arrangement, the 
free market determines the differential in 
prices between the top qualities and kinds 
of wheat, not an artificial legislated differ- 
tial. 

Producers are encouraged by differences in 
price to produce the kind of wheat consumers 
want. Thus, the tendency is to encourage 
production of wheats with a strong market 
demand, discourage production of wheats 
with a weak market demand. 

Producers who have good alternatives to 
producing wheat, and are now engaged in 
producing cheap wheat, would be likely to 
shift out of wheat into more profitable crops. 
Producers who have poor alternatives for 
wheat, but who raise a strong wheat, would 
be free to produce as much as they wish. 

With price differentials for different types 
of wheat, production would tend to shift 
geographically, out of areas producing the 
least-wanted wheats and into the areas pro- 
ducing the hard wheats that are in demand. 
It aliso would tend to shift production with 
changing consumers’ preferences, such as 
durum wheat. 

The Government would be out of the stor- 
age business, because the wheat market 
would move freely in the best traditions of 
a free capitalistic marketing system, with 
no artifices or restrictions. The consumer 
would pay for wheat just what he needs to 
pay to get the kind and quality he wants. 
The consumer would pay to clear the market 
to whatever extent he wants to clear it each 
year, in competition with those who want to 
store wheat and carry it over, because they 
think it would be good business to hold it. 

There would be no surplus, in the sense 
that we would now have bulging bins of 
cheap wheat hanging over the market, stir- 
ring up he consumers’ anger, when there is 
at the same time a scarcity of the kinds of 
wheat the market wants but can’t get. 

This arrangement should permit wheat 
to flow freely into foreign markets, at what- 
ever price the foreign market would pay for 
wheat of the kind and quality they want, in 
relation to the kinds and qualities that are 
on sale in the markets. 

Farmers could decide, for themselves, what 
kind of wheat to produce, where to market 
it, and when. That is individualism in the 
best tradition of the capitalistic marketing 
system. There is freedom of choice, with no 
Government interference. 

Some of the criticisms that will be raised 
against such a program are: 

The program is a subsidy, a direct pay- 
ment to wheat producers, and is dependent 
on Congress for money. The only answer is 
that there is a mere psychological—not a 
real—difference in being paid to produce a 
wheat that is wanted and in producing a 
wheat that the market won't take but the 
Government is required to. 

The farmer would be required to wait un- 
til the end of the marketing year before get- 
ting his Government payment. 

There would be strenuous objection to this 
program by producers of what I have called 
cheap wheat, meaning varieties that bring 
a lower price because of smaller demand. 
These producers, who live in the more popu- 
a States, would object to a lower average 
price. 


I have said this program would require a 
minimum of regulation. I feel there would 
be no need for acreage restrictions, but as- 
suming some would be required, it might be 
possible to apply heavier restrictions on 
those varieties of wheat that have a his- 
toric low-price compared to those with a 
historic high-price. Certainly we can use 
some other device than lowering the sup- 
port price all across the board for all varie- 
ties. 

In conclusion, let us summarize how this 
program would work: 
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First, the Government would set a single 
support price, based on parity or some per- 
centage of parity, for the average of all 
wheat produced in a given marketing year 
in the United States. 

Second, the Government would determine 
at the end of the marketing year, the actual 
national average price at which all wheat 
actually sold for during that year. This de- 
termination would be based on sales receipts 
as processed through ASC committees. 

Third, the Government has already set its 
support price, and now knows what the wheat 
actually sold for in the marketing year. Now 
the Government would determine the per- 
centage increase necessary to raise the actual 
sales price to the support level. 

Fourth, the Government would pay every 
individual wheat producer, on presentation 
of his sales slips or receipts, a support pre- 
mium based on this fixed percentage of his 
actual sales price, whatever the amount is. 

You'll remember my illustration, when I 
said that if the support price was to be estab- 
lished at $2 a bushel and the average national 
price was $1.50 a bushel, the difference would 
be one-third. So the support price premium 
would be one-third of the average price each 
farmer received, whether it was $1 or $1.50 or 
$2 or $4 a bushel. 

I do not believe acreage restrictions would 
be necessary. But assuming that they are, 
they could be applied on a differential re- 
striction basis, with heaviest cuts applied to 
the least desirable varieties of wheat, price- 
wise. 

There would be no restrictions on the free 
judgment of farmers as to what kind of wheat 
to produce, how to produce it, how to sell it, 
when to sell it, and what to do with it. Yet, 
wheat would be supported on the basis of 
national averages. 

There is no such thing as a perfect system. 
Whatever is proposed will have bugs in it. 
But our goal is the most workable system— 
not the perfect one. 


Tribute to Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, of 
Maine, and Hon. H. Alexander Smith, 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the June 5 Sunday Times- 
Advertiser of Trenton, N. J., be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. The 
editorial pays worthy tribute to Senator 
SMITH of Maine and Senator SMITH of 
New Jersey, who have served this body 
so well and so long. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Two SMITHS 

New Jersey shares with Maine a deep sense 
of pride in the honor bestowed by Columbia 
University upon two Smiths who are Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate—MaRGARET 
CHASE SMITH and H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Columbia has displayed admirable judg- 
ment in singling out for distinction the lady 
from Maine, who for 7 years has been a 
member of the “most exclusive gentlemen's 
club in the world,” and the gentleman from 
New Jersey, who for more than a decade has 
represented his State with “unchallenged 
integrity, with eloquence and with wisdom.” 


June 10 


The two Smiths have indeed been credit- 
able public servants. They have consistently 
brought intelligence, independence, and 
courage to their political careers. In many 
ways, they have done a great deal to deserve 
the degree of doctor of laws conferred upon 
them, 


Fair Trade Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 10, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. E. G. Shinner, on the fair trade 
laws, appearing in the June 6, 1955, is- 
sue of the New Leader. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Farr Trap—E LawS—WHom Do THEY SERVE? 
(By E. G. Shinner) 


Few thinking people—economists, profes- 
sional men, businessmen, or even the man 
on the street—will question the statement 
that a high degree of business activity and 
national prosperity go hand in hand. The 
speed with which goods and products move 
in trade is of itself a measure of our na- 
tional well-being. This same group of peo- 
ple, if asked whether profit is essential to 
our private enterprise system would answer 
with a resounding “Yes.” If these facts be 
fundamental to our national prosperity, 
then the question arises: What are the best 
means for creating a high degree of business 
activity and protecting the profit motive? 
How can we best promote and nurture these 
basic factors? 

Long years of experience have shown that 
competition generally serves a useful pur- 
pose in our private enterprise system. The 
same experience likewise proves that com- 
petition is multicolored, many-sided and 
ofttimes destructive. Competition can be 
unfair, vicious, dishonest or harmful; on 
the other hand, it can be reasonable, com- 
pletely wholesome, highly beneficial. Un- 
fortunately, the public is seldom in a posi- 
tion to differentiate between wholesome and 
vicious types of competition; and the con- 
clusion is easily, though erroneously, reached 
that he who sells the cheapest is the most 
efficient and, as such, is entitled to the 
fullest degree of public confidence and sup- 
port. 

This brings us to the major point to be 
considered in this article, namely: Which 
is of greatest value (or, stated inversely: 
least destructive) to our national economy— 
wide-open, unrestricted competition fol- 
lowing the old jungle law of the survival 
the fittest, or a program of cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer and retailer, in- 
tended to maintain a fair and equitable price 
at the retail level on articles which are an 
must remain always competitive in the mar- 
ket place? This latter practice is presently 
sanctioned by law in more than 40 States ard 
known as fair trade. It is the writer's be- 
lief that fair trade serves a legitimate and 
useful purpose and, accordingly, should Þe 
retained. 

Let me illustrate this need by citing an in- 
cident in which my company was one 
the principals. Some 40 years ago, the Shin- 
ner Co. was operating one of its modest meat 
markets in a small northern Mlinois city: 
We were doing a nice volume of business añ 
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Making a fair and legitimate profit—roughly, 
2.5 to 3 percent net on sales. 

Directly across the street was one of the 
largest grocery stores in northern Illinois— 
this before the days of supermarkets. The 
Owner of this grocery—a Mr. Cyle—was, in 
the vernacular, a “big shot,” the leading gro- 
cer for miles around. He had the most com- 
Plete stock of groceries and the largest 
Organization of clerks, delivery wagons (a 
few trucks), etc., within a radius of 50 miles. 

establishment, however, did not include 
& meat market. 

Now, Mr. Cyle had a flair for the spectacu- 
lar. Every year, about January 1, when the 
Weather was cold enough to carry meats 
Without refrigeration, he would buy 20 to 25 
barrels of pork loins at a price of, say, 1214 
Cents a pound. Then he would run a full- 
Page ad in the local paper offering them for 
Sale at 10 cents a pound, thereby making 
every meat dealer in the territory look like a 
Cheat and a fraud. The loss he sustained on 
these 20-odd barrels of loins would amount 
sad roughly, $5 a barrel, or a total of $100 or 

5. 


The publicity he gained, on the other hand, 
tremendous. His store was simply 
Swamped with customers Their reaction to 
this sale was, of course, that Mr. Cyle was a 
Benuine public benefactor. He not only sold 
product at 20 per cent below his actual 
Cost, but he delivered it without charge and 
Permitted his customers to buy on credit. 
Cyle’s stature as a merchant was tremen- 
dously enhanced as a result of this operation. 
custom was to pursue this procedure for 
about 6 weeks during midwinter; hence, his 
tal out-of-pocket loss for the season’s ven- 
ture amounted to, roughly, $600 to $700—a 
loss which he was happy to sustain in ex- 
ee for the great popularity it brought 


It requires no profound reasoning to an- 
yze the motive behind Cyle’s temporary 
Venture into the sale of fresh pork. It so 
appened that the major competitor who was 
t Ost severely harmed by his program was 
he Shinner Co., and our company happened 
ayi be at least Cyle’s equal, both financially 
rive in merchandising ability. Cyle’s sortie 
nto the meat business was, however, com- 
Paratively short-lived for reasons which I 
hall now elaborate upon. 
ie. ong other things, Cyle had a quality 
tates of coffee on which he had spent years 
pa developing a reputation and which was 
ye of his most profitable items. Good cof- 
oy at the time was selling at retail for about 
funy 80 cents a pound. This fact we care- 
t y noted and reached the conclusion that 
e footballing (selling the other fellow's 
*rchandise and/or fair-traded items at or 
on Cost) of this item was our best means 
retaliation. 
Quan. proceeded to purchase a substantial 
ang ee of the finest coffee in the market 
Whi offered it at about half the price at 
tae = it was being sold by our overzéalous 
cere bor and you—my deer reader—can 
bably guess what happened. Cyle started 
ties and tear his hair—the tables were 
he ed, the shoe was on the other foot. The 
ban Tesult was that he realized that foot- 
ing the other fellow’s product for his own 
wonde aggrandizement was a perfectly 
com erful game to play but only when his 
strol tors were not sufficiently financially 
Abe or mentally alert to retaliate in kind. 
Petit ut a month of this type of vicious com- 
tage On served to resolve the issue. Cyle 
Shing ned the sale of pork loins, the 
accordi. Co. got out of the coffee business; 
this ¢ ingly, no great harm resulted from 
inct teers The only reason for citing this 
Haa is to illustrate the purpose and 
pal involved in so-called footballing. 
by es these same tactics are indulged in 
are aioe of retail industries, the results 
Stores y different. As everyone knows, big 
ke Macy’s in New York are in the 
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thick of this fight. But how they differ from 
the simple story just told is this: They are 
financially able to take advantage of tele- 
vision, radio, metropolitan press, etc., and to 
publicize their campaigns. In other words, 
a new dimension has been added. They can 
pound the life out of the independent mer- 
chant, or they can sell fair-traded articles at 
a loss and make up the difference elsewhere, 
which, because of the difference in volume, 
the average independent merchant can’t do. 
Result? When giant mercantile establish- 
ments sell fair-traded items at a figure below 
even the markup needed to pay their oper- 
ating expenses (much less make money), the 
inevitable result is that they put their 
smaller competitors squarely behind the 
eight-ball. 

Now. there are no means available to the 
average dealer whereby he can retaliate in 
kind or expose the motive behind this type of 
footballing, as was the case in Shinner v. 
Cyle. Hence, the reputation of the mer- 
chants who pursue these predatory tactics 
remains unchallenged and unscathed, and 
their stature as merchants is greatly en- 
hanced as they pursue their uninterrupted 
and merry way, wearing a halo, born of sub- 
terfuge and sharp practice, while they pose 
as the friend of the common man. 

The power of great aggregations of capital 
for either good or evil has been demonstrated 
endless times. The railroads were among 
the first to abuse the public trust with which 
they found themselves endowed. Rebates 
and favoritism to certain other big interests 
resulted in the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Utilities of virtually 
every mame and nature have been brought 
under public regulation for similar reasons. 
Liberal labor legislation, minimum wage 
laws, the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, etc., were all created to prevent 
ruthless and unconscionable employers from 
exploiting labor; again, a means of control- 
ling great aggregations of capital—curbing 
the power of concentrated wealth. These 
various remedial measures have become a 
fixed and permanent part of our funda- 
mental law. There appears not the remotest 
chance that they will be either relaxed or 
repealed. 

The theory that the sole purpose of such 
regulations is to protect the public against 
the misuse of economic power is erroneous, 
or at least a half-truth. Whereas these regu- 
lations in the past served to prevent the 
abuse of economic power, they now func- 
tion primarily to maintain a healthy and 
profitable condition for the industries which 
they cover. A plethora of bankruptcies is 
known and accepted by all to be destructive 
to the economy. The modern concept of a 
sound national economic policy is to pro- 
tect all industries against a repetition of 
the debacle of the 1930's. Hence we continue 
periodically to raise the rates charged by 
railroads, bus companies, airlines, pipelines, 
and all public utilities. We go a step further 
and put a floor under the price of agricul- 
tural products for a similar reason. 

Fair trade laws are the only means so far 
devised to give a measure of protection to 
the retail industry, and to the manufacturer 
as well, against another form of misuse of 
economic power—the footballing of mer- 
chandise. Can it be reasonably contended 
that the health of some 2 million merchants 
and countless manufacturers is of less im- 
portance to the economy than is that of the 
above-mentioned groups? 

More than 40 States have enacted fair- 
trade statutes, and the United States Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly approved the 
principle. Like the 40 million Frenchmen, 
these 40-odd State legislatures, plus numer- 
ous State supreme courts, and, finally, the 
United States Supreme Court, can hardly be 
wrong. Notwithstanding the overwhelming 
support that fair trade has received in the 
past, its opponents have recently succeeded 
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in marshaling their forces for another all-out 
attack. 

With the present media of communica- 
tion all functioning in favor of national dis- 
tributors and/or mass local distributors 
(many of whom are willing to indulge in an 
unethical type of competition), there sim- 
Ply are no means available to the local 
ethical merchant whereby he can meet, on 
anything like equal terms, the type of com- 
petition with which he is confronted; hence, 
some form of governmental aid or regulation 
is the only alternative. 

Since the very existence of these mass 
media of publicity depends on their adver- 
tising accounts, it is inconceivable that they 
should be critical of—let alone reject the 
account of—an advertiser for the reason that 
the client’s methods may have an adverse 
effect upon the national economy, especially 
when the public applauds and approves his 
action. To nail the situation down even 
tighter, a large percentage of our profes- 
sional economists are standing back in the 
wings echoing their approval and demanding 
ever lower and lower prices on the theory 
that the public will be able to buy just that 
much more. They forget entirely that the 
purchasing power of the public is irrevocably 
tied to the profit margin on the very goods 
which they are buying. No, indeed; the 
purchasing power of the public is not, nor 
will it ever be, a fixed or permanent thing; 
hence, forcing prices always down, down, and 
down is, under our private enterprise system, 
simply economic suicide. 

The principle can be graphically illustrated 
by an incident in the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards back in the thirties. A Montana 
rancher shipped a carload of sheep to the 
Chicago market. On the day the sheep ar- 
rived, the market was glutted with livestock, 
more particularly with sheep. The commis- 
sion man to whom the car was consigned 
finally concluded a sale, but the proceeds 
fell some $12 short of paying the freight, 
commission, feed, yardage, etc. He wired 
the rancher to send him $12. The rancher, 
in turn, replied collect: “Sorry, I have no 
money but I can send you some more sheep.” 
This is by no means an isolated case. It is 
still happening all too frequently, especially 
in the case of perishables (fruits and vege- 
tables). 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of our 
citizenry is not concerned about the eco- 
nomics of our fair trade laws. They are too 
busy making a living to give the proposition 
more than a passing thought. Give them 
bargains and ever more bargains and they 
will, by and large, voice their approval, 
Their voices, it seems, have now reached the 
ears of high Government officials—Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, to be specific—and 
he in turn appointed a committee which 
has recommended that we legislate our fair 
trade laws out of existence. The odds, of 
course, are all against repeal. This very 
attempted repeal, however, will undoubtedly 
succeed in strengthening the public’s sub- 
conscious mind in the belief that some way, 
somehow, profits are not really essential to 
our economy. 

Many sincere and well-meaning people, 
more specifically the professional economists, 
will reluctantly admit that fair trade laws 
do offer a measure of protection to the profit 
motive; but they counter with the proposi- 
tion that fair-trade laws are per se a breeder 
of monopoly. 


The facts prove how fallacious this theory 
is. As Al Smith would have put it: “Let's 
pause for a moment and have a look at the 
record.” The greatest era of consolidations 
and mergers, most fertile period for the crea- 
tion of monopolies and trusts, in the history 
of America took place during the period of 
the twenties before the first fair-trade laws 
were conceived or enacted. Furthermore, the 
fair-trade laws were a direct result of the 
squeeze put on the manufacturer and pro- 
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ducer by the great mass distributors that 
came into being during this decade. The 
mail-order houses, variety stores, and na- 
tional chains, covering nearly every conceiv- 
able form of merchandise, exercised the great 
economic power with which they were quite 
suddenly possessed to force prices on all arti- 
cles of trade and commerce virtually to the 
vanishing point. The fair-trade laws were 
indeed made necessary by monopoly and by 
the greed of the huge enterprises which so 
completely changed the merchandising 
complexion of Main Street and the Nation 
during the decade of the twenties. 

If further evidence be needed that fair- 
trade laws do not foster monopoly, let us 
take a look at what’s happened in the auto- 
mobile business in the last few years. Vir- 
tually from the inception of the automobile 
business until the resumption of production 
after World War II, the manufacturers stead- 
fastly, religiously, and openly advertised and 
maintained a retail sales price on their cars. 
The particular medium of policing the price 
was exercised through the power of fran- 
chise. Throughout the history of the indus- 
try, it was unthinkable to walk into a deal- 
er’s showroom and offer him less than the 
list price. The dealer knew only too well 
that, should he violate his contract by cut- 
ting below the list price, he would Go so at 
his peril—presumably a cancellation of his 
franchise. 

Did this sort of policy over a long period 
of years fester monopoly? This question 
might be answered by admitting that al- 
though General Motors and Ford gained tre- 
mendous size during this era, there also de- 
veloped a substantial group of stalwart inde- 
pendents, as well. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that these independent manu- 
facturers withstood the greatest depression 
of all time. 

Suddenly, without warning or ballyhoo, 
and hardly noticed by the general public, 
the major automobile producers ceased to 
advertise the price of their products, revert- 
ing to the law of the jungle—the survival 
of the fittest. They proceeded to load up 
their dealers with cars entirely beyond their 
normal requirements or ability to market; 
hence, the scramble was on—“move the cars 
at any price” was the dealers’ only alterna- 
tive. In a matter of hours after new models 
appeared in dealers’ showrooms, they could 
also be obtained on the secondhand car lots. 
The principle of an orderly supervised mar- 
ket was abandoned overnight, and by this 
sales policy the strong grew stronger and 
the weak fell by the wayside. If a single 
franchise was forfeited for failure to main- 
tain the price, this writer has been unable 
to discover it. 

Now, it is common knowledge that the last 
5 years have been the most prosperous in 
the history of the Nation and the sale of 
automobiles has been at an alltime high; 
yet, in 1954, 38.7 percent of the Nation's 
car dealers reported an operating loss, and 
the whole industry operated on a gross 
profit of six-tenths of 1 percent on sales as 
compared with 3.6 percent on sales in 1952 
and 2.2 percent in 1953. The rate of profits 
for the dealers in 1954 was the lowest in 50 
years. 

Another phase of this newly found method 
of operation is the loss of dealers during 
the calendar year of 1954. As of January 1, 
1954, they numbered 41,910; 1 year later, 
January 1, 1955, the figure stood at 40,433, 
representing closeouts of 1,477 units. In 
Cook County, Ill., alone, 76 dealerships were 
closed. Whereas dealerships for the major 
lines of cars were for many years extremely 
dificult to obtain and were frequently 
bought like a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, they can now be had, in many in- 
stances, for the proverbial song. Pursuing 
this investigation a step further, it develops 
that the 2 major companies doing 82 percent 
of the total automobile business of the Na- 
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tion lost 18 dealers in Cook County, against 
58 for the independents who have the other 
18 percent of the business. 

So much for the sorry plight of the retail 
auto dealers, dealers who in the final analysis 
have simply been used by their giant masters 
as a cat's paw to destroy all competition at 
the manufacturers’ level. The present de- 
plorable status of the independent auto 
manufacturer is well known. Willys and 
Kaiser-Frazer have been virtually eliminated. 
The Studebaker-Packard Corp. reported a 
loss of about $5.7 million for the first quar- 
ter of 1955 (by far the most prosperous quar- 
ter in the history of the industry). This is 
typical of the industry. Even the plethora 
of mergers is proving inadequate to save the 
independents from extinction. 

In view of these striking and incontro- 
vertible facts, how can it henceforth be con- 
tended that maintaining a fair price on a 
standard and competitive product promotes 
monopoly? The evidence all points in the 
diametrically opposite direction. The thing 
that really happens under fair-trade policies 
is that manufacturers everywhere know ap- 
proximately what their competition is going 
to be and can make their plans accordingly. 
The production of automobiles or any other 
major item must be viewed as a long-range 
enterprise. It is not a business that can be 
gotten into quickly and, once in, neither can 
it be disposed of quickly, except with disas- 
trous results to the economy. . 

As all too many stockholders and investors 
know as a result of the debacle in the auto- 
mobile industry, the major automobile man- 
ufacturers, by the simple process of ceasing 
to advertise and maintain a fair price for 
their product, have reduced the industry to 
the status of the bazaars of the Middle East, 
where the asking price is a mere sham, dick- 
ering is traditional, and the merchant’s motto 
is the equivalent of let the buyer beware. 
Repudiation of selling practices based on the 
principle of caveat emptor was hailed as a 
great advance in western civilization. The 
automobile industry, by reverting to these 
long since repudiated practices, has turned 
the clock back two centuries. 

The chaos which they have wrought should 
and will serve as an everlasting lesson that, 
although we may abandon ethical dealings 
in our major industries, if we so choose, we 
do so at our national peril. It could be 
argued with equal logic that Marshall Field, 
Altman, Bonwit Teller, etc., and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of other ethical mer- 
chants could serve the cause of prosperity by 
abandoning their one-price policy and re- 
sorting to the principles presently in vogue 
in the automobile industry. Silly, isn’t it? 
But if Mr. Brownell and his cohorts have 
their way, that is the direction in which 
we are headed. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
approve the La Barge irrigation project 
in Wyoming. 

The La Barge project is a part of the 
proposed multibillion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the La Barge project would be $1,250 an 
acre. 
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The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains, dairy products, and wool. 


Tribute of Chicago Press Veterans to 
Richard J. Finnegan and Col. R. R- 
McCormick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
an outstanding event of the year in Chi- 
cago is the annual banquet of the Chi- 
cago Press Veterans Association. News- 
men who worked on the Chicago dailies 
in the rich yesterdays of journalism 
come from all sections of the country- 
No one is eligible to attend who was not 
a bona fide editorial worker on one of 
the Chicago daily newspapers. 

The meeting with old and dear friends, 
the rekindling of memories of individual- 
ized personalities and of famous scoops: 
and the enwrapping atmosphere of the 
fourth estate’s eternal youth and tireless 
optimism combine in making these an- 
nual banquets attended for a night and 
talked about for a year. It has been my 
happy privilege never to have missed # 
press vet banquet. It has been my sor- 
row at each banquet to feel the void of 
absence of some who were present thé 
year before and now were gone. 

In 1950 the press vets- proclaimed 
Richard J. Finnegan as press veteran of 
the year and honored him as such. IN 
1953 the press veteran of the year was 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, and althoug? 
gravely ill he came for a spell to receive 
the affectionate greetings and the ex- 
pressions of esteem from his coworkers if 
the reporting of the news in eventful 
and colorful decades of a great city i? 
peace and war. 

Mr. Finnegan and Colonel McCormick: 
both great newspapermen, each pro- 
claimed by the Chicago Press Veterans 
the press veteran of the year, died within 
weeks of one another. They were of dif- 
ferent philosophies, of different politica! 
beliefs. I think, Mr. Speaker, that MY 
colleagues will find of heartening interest 
the following from the June 1, 1955 edi- 
tion of Press Vet, the organ of the Chi- 
cago Press Veterans Association: 

Press Vets Mourn CoL. R. R. McCorm:c¥s 
RICHARD J. FINNEGAN 

Deep grief fills the hearts of Chicago Pres$ 
Veterans with the passing of Col. Robert 
McCormick, editor and published of the Cni- 
cago Tribune, and Richard J. Finnegan, con” 
sulting editor of the Chicago Sun-Times- | 

Colonel McCormick was honorary lte 
member of the Press Veterans and in 1959 
was proclaimed Press Veteran of the ye% 
with an outstanding tribute hela in biS 
honor. 

Mr. Finnegan served five terms as chair- 
man of the Press Veterans and was honor 
as Press Veteran of 1950. t 

Colonel McCormick was perhaps be 
known for his vigorous defense of the rig? 
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to a free press throughout. his Journalistic 
Career. A memorial resolution by his Trib- 
une associates referred to Colonel McCor- 
Mick's life as a dedicated one, pledged with- 
Out reserve to the advancement of the Trib- 
une company in all its activities. The prog- 
Tess of the company meant more to him, it 
Stated, than anything else in the world, save 
Only the welfare of his country. 

Mr. Finnegan’s half-century of service on 
the newspaper scene had that quality of ris- 
ing to the highest office in metropolitan 
journalism from the humble beginning of 
Newsboy-reporter. In his earlier role he ex- 
Perienced that rare distinction of having de- 
livered newspapers which carried his own 
Stories. 

Mr. Finnegan reached the top as editor 
and published of the Chicago Times. 

Press Veterans feel the loss of Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and Mr. Finnegan keenly. They 
will long remember and revere them. 

A stunned and saddened newspaper pro- 
fession respects and honors & treasured 
Memory. 

COL, ROBERT R. M'’CORMICK 
The greatest tribute in the history of the 
cago Press Veterans was paid Col. Robert 
R. McCormick when the Veterans proclaimed 
im Press Veteran of the Year the night of 
October 9, 1953. 

Colonel McCormick had been cautioned 
by his physicians not to attend the banquet 
in his honor, that it would be an added 
Grain on his failing strength. But his deci- 
Sion was not to disappoint the Veterans. 

As the tall, erect figure of the publisher 
&ppeared at the door of the banquet room 
he Veterans rose as one and greeted him 
With resounding applause and singing, “Hail 

e Colonal, the Press Vet of the Year.” 
Colonel McCormick waved back smilingly, 
Cheered by the tremendous showing of re- 
Spect and affection. 

But the veterans, many of whom had come 
from various parts of the country, caught the 
ired look behind his smile and the halt in 
his step as he walked to his seat of honor. 

eir affection rose even more for his deter- 
Mination to come in person, in spite of his 
Physician’s advice, so that he could person- 
ally express and show his appreciation for 

e honor bestowed upon him. 

Colonel McCormick's last address to the 

€terans was on the freedom of the press, 
the cause of which he had championed 
throughout his newspaper career. 

Veterans chairman, Everett Norlander, 
Managing editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
nose leadership was responsible for the 

Pressive program, presented Colonel Mc- 
Cormick with a gold card representing life 

Mbership in the Chicago Press Veterans 

Ociation. 
N making the presentation, Chairman 

Orlander cited the publisher as “an ag- 
es courageous editor, a strong and con- 

ant defender of the freedom of the press.” 
= Colonel McCormick has been an outstand- 
the example to all employers in and out of 
“be newspaper business,” Norlander declared, 
me! the close attention he has always given 

he well being and security of his staff.” 
the gold card and banquet in his honor, 


Cc 
Slonel McCormick afterward wrote to 
fou Norlander: “Thank you very much 
e 


dinner party and for the golden card, 
ices I am putting in a prominent and se- 
ames 2ce.” When first told he had been 
ed “Press Veteran of the Year,” he had 
have a Norlander: “I am indeed honored to 
look f en selected for such a tribute, and 
a to the Chicago press veterans’ 
Pleas ss on October 9 with a great deal of 
of Pr e." Copies of the banquet edition 
in a ess Vet he had permanently preserved 
This o Pbook, 
Toom ie night in the historic gold 
the min the Congress hotel will live long in 
ds of the veterans. 
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DICK FINNEGAN 


With the passing of Richard J. Finnegan, 
the Chicago press veterans have lost their 
most active member and director, their chair- 
man who served 5 consecutive terms as their 
leader and one of the best liked and most 
helpful members of the organization. 

As his distinguished journalistic career 
had stretched into 55 years and his “leisure 
time” had been filled with activities in behalf 
of the sick and for the betterment of Chi- 
cago, so was his association with the veterans 
just as active and as interesting. 

This was Dick Finnegan’s patern of life. 

Mr. Finnegan joined the Press Veterans As- 
sociation a short time after its founding. He 
helped draft many of its bylaws. He rarely 
missed a directors’ meeting. 

As would be expected from him he was 
present for the last meeting held by the di- 
rectors in January and he took an active part 
in the selection of this year’s new Officers. 

Mr. Finnegan was elected chairman in 1943 
and continued to lead the press veterans 
until 1947. He then was chosen honorary 
life chairman and in 1950 was again honored 
by his selection as Press Veteran of the Year. 

“When Colonel McCormick was chosen press 
veteran of the year 2 years ago, Mr. Finne- 
gan represented the publishers at the ban- 
quet honoring the Tribune publisher. (One 
of Mr. Finnegan’s last published articles was 
one he wrote for a special edition of Press Vet 
on the occasion of Colonel McCormick’s Press 
Veteran award. 

In this article, Mr. Finnegan recalled 
Colonel McCormick’s service as an alderman 
in the Chicago City Council in 1904 from his 
own observations in the role of page of that 
same city council. 

So as their paths crossed frequently in life 
Mr. Finnegan's passing followed Colonel 
McCormick's demise by a matter of 5 weeks. 

The newsboy who doubled as a reporter and 
delivered newspapers which carired his own 
stories, who rose to the highest post in his 
own profession, also experienced holding 
many other important positions and receiv- 
ing many honors. 

Among these Mr. Finnegan had been presl- 
dent of the City News Bureau of Chicago, a 
director of Field Enterprises, Inc., a member 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the citizens advisory board of Loyola 
University, Northwestern University Associ- 
ates, and the citizens board of the University 
of Chicago. He was a director of the Fund 
for the Republic of the Ford Foundation, 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
Chicago Area Hospital Fund and Chicago 
Council on Community Nursing. He was 
chairman of the board of the LaRabida sani- 
tarium and he received the degree of doctor 
of journalism from Northwestern University. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the fioor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily RECORD, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for th: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
supscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speech’s in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Sunerin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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IN WASHINGTON 
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Necly, Matthew M., W. Va_. 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa. 
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Pastore, John O., R: I_---- = 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich__. 
Purtell, William A., Conn_. 


Robertson, A. Willis, Vā... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga____ 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 


Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. 
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Smathers, George A., Fla__- 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.__Sheraton-Park 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker, 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs, Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, 
Clements, Humphrey, Scott, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 


Committee on Appropriations 


Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, Kilgore, McClellan, 
Robertson, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, 


Clements, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, Know- 
land, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, and Potter. 


Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Bridges, Saltonstall, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Bennett, Bush, 
Beall, Payne, and Morse. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Neely (chairman), Gore, Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Beall, Hruska, Case of New Jersey, 
Allott, and Morse. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Johnson of Texas, 
Barkley, Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, 
Williams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and 
Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 


Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hicken- 
looper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, 
and Morse. 

Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O’Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Neuberger, Richard L., 
Oreg. — : ft Pa eS. 
O'Mahoney, Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
Wyo. 


Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney. Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potte? 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judtciary 

Messrs. Kilgore (chairman), Eastland, Ke- 
fauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, McClellan, Daniel, O’Mahoney, Wiley: 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker. 
and Butler. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
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Centennial Commencement Address by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower at 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa., June 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
Spite inclement weather over 20,000 per- 
Sons greeted President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower at Beaver Field, Pennsylvania 
State University, Saturday, June 11, 
1955, when he received an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree from his youngest 
brother, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 
~ The President delivered the following 
centennial commencement address to a 
Class of 1,828 graduates: 

Commencement speakers, by tradition, 
scan the future. They strive to predict, in 
Beneral terms at least, the sort of success 
that. awaits the graduates who properly ap- 
Ply themselves to their jobs and profes- 
Sions—and, of course, follow the advice of 
the speaker. 

But the man who spoke at my commence- 
ment did not hint that I should be the first 
in a half century to receive an honorary de- 
Bree here. Certainly I could not foresee, by 
the widest stretch of imagination, that one 
day the faculty and trustees of this univer- 
Sity should consider me worthy of honorary 
Membership in the class of 1955 at Penn- 
Sylvania State—the centennial class of this 
Most distinguished school. I am grateful 
for this honor and delighted by my associa- 
tion with this class. I am particularly 
grateful that my youngest brother—younger 
brothers being confirmed skeptics about 
their elders—raised no objection and in per- 
Son made the presentation. 

Earlier this week I joined in reunion with 
my own class of 1915 at West Point. Most 
of us had grown gray and some of us more 
than a little bald; but these changes were 
Slightly compensated, I thought, by an ap- 
Pearance of wisdom that we did not possess 
40 years ago. Iam sure we all felt privileged, 
8reatly privileged, to have lived in a day of 
Marvels and of tremendous growth in Amer- 
ica's stature. Although we were silent about 
it, I am certain that every one of us envied 
the men in the class of 1955 as much for the 
Opportunities and discoveries ahead of them 
as for their youth, their boundless energy, 
and their idealism. And in this feeling I 
am doubtless joined by thousands of alumni 
here as they applaud and congratulate you 
Of this class of 1955. 

Of course, you men and women venture 
forth into a world where human nature dif- 
fers little, if at all, from human nature in 
1915 or in the age of Pericles. Human rela- 
tions—the art of getting along with the 
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people who work beside you and with those 
who live thousands of miles away—does not 
change in its essence with the centuries. 
But the age of nuclear energy, in its indus- 
trial and economic aspects, will likely bear 
no more resemblance to the age of steam 
than a jet-powered plane to an old-fashioned 
box kite. Indeed, the social pattern of liv- 
ing may be transformed beyond recognition, 
for I think it can be stated almost as an 
axiom, demonstrated by the history of man- 
kind that: 

Out of the use of a new and great energy 
source, along with boundless opportunities, 
come new and great human problems that 
require new and great solutions produced by 
broadly informed, wisely sympathetic, spir- 
itually inspired minds. 

On this campus this morning, I had the 
privilege of inspecting the first atomic re- 
actor of its kind established under univer- 
sity auspices. This research facility was 
made possible by the foresight of the trustees 
of this university who financed the struc- 
ture and its operation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission provides only the fuel. In con- 
sequence, within several weeks, the atom 
will be at productive work here at Penn 
State. Here also the economic and human 
problems created by this new enery will be 
simultaneously studied by the distinguished 
faculties of this institution of learning. 

Nuclear energy is too new for any man 
to chart its limits or predict its course with 
accuracy. But in 10 short years the curtain 
has been pushed aside sufficiently to afford 
glimpses that have aroused atomic hopes 
commensurate with the awful dimension of 
atomic fears. 

The extent of the economic and indus- 
trial changes that we can anticipate is in- 
dicate. by estimates that world sources of 
uranium potentially available contain as 
high as 20 times the energy of the known 


` world reserves of coal, petroleum, and nat- 


ural gas combined. But power is only one 
of the results of nuclear fission. Many engi- 
neers and scientists believe that radiation 
and radioactive isotopes may provide even 
greater peacetime benefit. They are already 
opening new horizons in medicine, agricul- 
ture, and industrial processes. 

Our Nation has no desire for a monopoly 
on tue knowledge and practice of these pos- 
sibilities. We want the world to share—as 
we always have. 

Moreover, we know that the human talents 
essential to the advancement of science are 
not restricted to this country. Throughout 
the free countries there are men and women 
of great ability who, given the opportunity, 
can help further to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge and contribute to the peace and 
progress of the peoples of all nations. 

Progress to date in nuclear science is not, 
of course, exclusively an American achieve- 
ment. An international cooperative effort 
broke the barriers and made possible man’s 
use of atomic energy. For maximum prog- 
ress in the future, we must work for a con- 
tinued partnership between the world’s best 
minds—in science, engineering, education, 
business and the professions. 

In recognition of these facts, I proposed 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 8, 1953, that govern- 
ments begin then and continue to make joint 


contributions from their stockpiles of fis- 
sionable materials to an international atomic 
agency. Although a year later, the United 
Nations adopted the resolution recommend- 
ing the formation of such an international 
agency, the Soviet Union has indicated no 
willingness to share amy part of its nuclear 
stockpile with such an agency. Our offer 
still stands. 

But we cannot wait on Soviet decisions. 

Already we have made substantial prog- 
ress under congressional authority toward 
agreements with friendly foreign govern- 
ments for participation with us in the task 
of forwarding peaceful, atomic progress, 
Agreements with Turkey, Lebanon, Israel, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, Colom- 
bia, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic have 
been initialed. Others are being negotiated. 
Now we move in further action. 

We have developed two new programs that 
I shall submit to the Congress in the con- 
viction that they refiect the spirit and in- 
tent of law and of the American people. 

First. We propose to offer research reac- 
tors to the people of free nations who can 
use them effectively for the acquisition of 
the skills and understanding essential to 
peaceful atomic progress. The United 
States, in the spirit of partnership that 
moves us, will contribute half the cost. We 
will also furnish the acquiring nation the 
nuclear material needed to fuel the reactor. 

Second. Within prudent security consid- 
erations, we propose to make available to 
the peoples of such friendly nations as are 
prepared to invest their own funds in power 
reactors, access to and training in the tech- 
nological processes of construction and 
operation for peaceful purposes. 

If the technical and material resources 
of a single nation should not appear ade- 
quate to make effective use of a research 
reactor, we would support a voluntary 
grouping of the resources of several nations 
within a single region to acquire and operate 
it together. 

Our purpose is to spark the creative and 
inventive skills latent in the free world, to 
pool them and to put them to work for 
the betterment of the conditions under 
which men must live. 

The research reactors acquired under this 
program will be fertile seeds for progress 
sown in the receptive soil of the free na- 
tions. The cost to the people of the United 
States will be small indeed when measured 
against the certain returns, tangible and 
intangible. 

The second proposal will be of immediate 
interest mainly to the power-short areas 
of the world where atomic power may be 
economically feasible even today. Some of 
the countries, however, lack the knowledge 
and experience needed to construct and 
operate a commercial power reactor. This 
we can share for constructive purposes with 
friendly countries without real risk to our 
national security. Such sharing is expressly 
contemplated by the new Atomic Energy Act. 

Together, these two provisions are designed, 
within the limits of prudence, to clear away 
some of the obstacles that have impeded 
progress in nuclear science and to permit its 
peaceful application by all who propose to 
make it serve mankind. Here is an invita- 
tion—to scientists and engineers, to indus- 
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tries and governments—to poo] their energies 
and creative talents that this great achieve- 
ment of the human mind may bear the fruit 
of its infinite promise. 

The people of the United States instinc- 
tively reject any thought that their greatest 
scientific achievement can be used only as. 
a weapon, Our increasing progress in its 
peaceful applications is evidence of that 
fact. 

While we build atomic-powered ships for 
war—because we must—we have the desire, 
the determination to build atomic-powered 
ships for peace. And build them we shall. 
The first atomic-powered merchant ship, at 
its ports of call, will be a laboratory demon- 
stration that man can harness this unlim- 
ited energy for normal, peaceful, prosperous 
life. 

While we design bombs that can obliterate 
great military objectives—because we 
must—we are also designing generators, 
channels, and reservoirs of atomic energy 
50 that man may profit from this gift which 
the Creator of all things has put into his 
hands. And build them we shall. 

The two proposals I have outlined here 
are the gateway to a broad avenue of world 
progress in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Surely those of the Russian people—who, 
despite their Communist overlords, still 
think for themselves and who still retain 
respect for human dignity—are moved by 
the same feelings as we. 

I still hope earnestly that the Soviet 
Union may join in an international effort to 
harness the atom for man’s good. But I 
have such unlimited confidence in the cre- 
ativeness of free minds and in the capacity 
of freemen that I know we will, with or 
without the Soviets, achieve a more abun- 
dant life for those who join together in this 
historic venture. 

As for the social and political problems 
that will accompany this development, their 
outlines can be foreseen but dimly. Their 
solution will be a task in which you men 
and women who graduate today will be en- 
gaged intensively, probably throughout your 
lives. Some questions immediately suggest 
themselves. 

Will there prevail the deep desires shared 
by the vast majority of all people on the 
earth who want peaceful use of this and all 
other technical advancements? Can they 
defeat the designs of those few evil men who 
would use command of this energy for their 
control of human destiny? In this question 
are involved such vital alternatives as war 
and peace, armament and disarmament, 
death and life. 

Another group of questions is of a some- 
what different character. As nuclear and 
other technological achievements continue 
to mount, the normal life span will continue 
to climb. The hourly productivity of the 
worker will increase. How is the increase in 
leisure time and the extension in life ex- 
pectancy to be spent? Will it be for the 
achievement of man's better aspirations or 
his degradation to the level of a well-fed, 
well-kept slave of an all-powerful state? 

Indeed, merely to state that question 
sharply reminds us that in these days and 
in the years ahead the need for philosophers 
and theologians parallels the need for sci- 
entists and engineers. 

These two questions merely hint at the 
enormous problems and possibilities that will 
confront your generation. Scores of others 
will present themselves in the changing pic- 
ture in agriculture, industry, and the arts. 
The answers can be found only by broadly 
informed, wisely sympathetic, spiritually in- 
spired minds, the product of general educa- 
tion that properly blends the practical and 
technical with the liberal and cultural. 

In this country we emphasize both liberal 
and practical education, But too often it is 
a@ liberal education for one and a practical 
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education for another. What we desperately 
need is an integrated liberal, practical educa- 
tion for the same person—for every American 
youth who can possibly obtain its blessings. 
Hand and head and heart were made to work 
together. They must work together, They 
should be educated together. 

In colonial Philadelphia, there was a print- 
er who was likewise a scientist and who was 
hailed the wisest man of his day—a builder 
of international understanding and friend- 
ship. In 19th century Illinois, there was a 
railsplitter who was likewise a lawyer and 
who was hailed a champion of humanity—a 
builder of freedom for all men. Despite their 
lack of formal schooling, they were educated 
men. Education today can nurture for us 
the possibility of a thousand Franklins and 
a thousand Lincolns in a generation, where 
before we were fortunate to have one. 

To gain proficiency, sometimes even world 
acclaim in a specialized skill or profession, 
knowledge and training are the principal re- 
quisites. But to understand how one skill 
fits into another, how one profession comple- 
ments and depends on another, how all hu- 
man enterprises constitute an immense, in- 
terdependent society—only education can 
develop that understanding. 

In our modern higher education, we have, 
I believe, three principal difficulties. First, 
in its practical aspect, we simply are not 
providing it to sufficient numbers of young 
men and women. 

Second, we are not as proficient as we 
should be in providing a broad citizenship 
education to those who specialize in the 
many technical fields. 

And third, even in liberal education, we 
have permitted it to become too much a 
specialization, rather than a broad, lib- 
erating influence on the mind, the attitude, 
the character of all students. 

What we need is general education, com- 
bining the liberal and the practical, which 
helps a student achieve the solid foundation 
of understanding—understanding of man’s 
social institutions, of man’s art and culture, 
and of the physical and biological and spir- 
itual world in which he lives. It is an edu- 
cation which helps each individual learn how 
to relate one relevant fact to another; to get 
the total of relevant facts affecting a given 
situation in perspective; and to reason criti- 
cally and with objectivity and moral con- 
science toward solutions to those situations 
or problems. 

I repeat: This kind of education is sorely 
needed in this country and throughout the 
world. 

The peoples of this earth share today a 
great aspiration. They all have a common 
dream of lasting peace with freedom and 
justice. But the realization of the dream 
calls for many types of cooperation based 
upon sympathetic and thorough mutual un- 
derstanding. In turn, such understanding is 
dependent on education that produces dis- 
ciplined thinking. 

Throughout the world mutual suspicions 
flourish in ignorance and misunderstanding. 
They can be dispelled only with knowledge 
and wisdom. 

If we are to have partners for peace, then 
we must first be partners in sympathetic 
recognition that all mankind possesses in 
common like aspirations and hungers, like 
ideals and appetites, like purposes and frail- 
ties, a like demand for economic advance- 
ment. The divisions between us are artifi- 
cial and transient. Our common humanity 
is God made and enduring. 

I know that you who today complete your 
education at this great university in its cen- 
tennial year recognize that truth. As you 
apply it to the problems you meet—as pro- 
ductive leaders, as American citizens, as 
members of the free world community—you 
will grow in personal stature and in your con- 
tribution to human peace, human independ- 
ence, human advancement, 


June 13 
Honoriag William K. Shibley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had many occasions to pay our respects 
and appreciation to those Americans 
among us who came here from other 
lands and who have given much to the 
progress and greatness of our country. 

Recently, in a resolution, the State 
Legislature of Oklahoma paid special 
tribute to one of its own members, Rep- 
resentative William K. Shibley, of Bris- 
tow, Okla., who came here as a boy from 
his native Lebanon and who has achieved 
great success in life, both as a business- 
man and as a public servant. The oc- 
casion for this particular resolution was 
& recent trip made by Mr. Shibley to his 
homeland at his own expense. He 
proved himself such a good ambassador 
of good will and understanding for 
America among the people of this far- 
off land that his colleagues wanted to 
show him their appreciation. 


Having enjoyed a close personal ac- 
quaintance with him myself for many 
years, I am happy to join with my fel- 
low Oklahomans in praising him for his 
fine work. I know of no man who holds 
our country in higher esteem or who 
gives it a greater love. He is to be com- 
mended for the fine work he has done 
in helping to build among other nations 
a better and closer understanding of our 
country and its aims. I think his serv- 
ices could well be used in greater degree 
if our State Department availed itself 
of his services. 


The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution recommending that the Presi- 
dent of the.United States appoint Hon. 
William K. Shibley Ambassador without 
portfolio to the Republic of Lebanon 


Whereas Hon, William K. Shibley, of Bris- 
tow, Okla., representing the third district of 
Creek County, has had a distinguished career 
as a member of the Oklahoma House of Rep- 
resentatives for more than 10 years; and 

Whereas Mr. Shibley, an outstanding Amer- 
ican citizen who was born in the Republic 
of Lebanon, was signally honored by that 
country upon his visit there last year DY 
having conferred upon him the coveted 
Order of the Cedar by the President of thé 
Republic, and having also received the high- 
est medal of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
the Grand Commander; and 


Whereas Mr. Shibley is one of the founders 
of the League of Americanized Syrians know} 
as the Cedar Club of Oklahoma and, in spite 
of an outstanding and busy career as one 
of Oklahoma's outstanding citizens, has 
found it possible to devote much valuable 
time to such organizations as the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Salvation Army, the infantile 
paralysis committee, war bond drives, ar 
other civic activities too numerous to men“ 
tion; and 

Whereas the said William K. Shibley is ê 
man of great ability and highest integrity 
who is possessed of much loye for his adopt® 
country and a true understanding in 1ov® 
for the country of his birth, whose every 
act is one of good will toward fellow MER" 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of the 25th 
Oklahoma Legislature, That this honorable 
senate does hereby recommend to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he appoint 
the Honorable William K. Shibley Ambas- 
sador without Portfolio to the Republic of 
Lebanon, with the firm conviction that such 
an appointment and designation of our 
esteemed citizen will do much to cement 
the splendid relations already existing be- 
tween two great countries; be it further 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of 
this resolution be presented to the Honorable 
William K. Shibley, and that copies likewise 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation in Washington, D. C., as a token 
of the sentiments herein expressed. 

Adopted by the senate the 11th day of 
May 1955. 

PINK WILLIAMS, 
President of the Senate. 


Donation of Surplus Working-Capital 
Fund Property to Health, Education, 
and Welfare Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of a letter sent to mè re- 
cently by the Honorable W. J. McNeil, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, together 
with a copy of the Department of De- 
fense instruction implementing the pro- 


visions of Public Law 61 of the 84th Con-. 


gress. The instruction issued by the 
Department of Defense is a matter of 
interest to many persons throughout the 
country, particularly those associated 
with our universities, colleges, schools, 
and hospitals, as well as the Governor of 
the several States and the officials of the 
Subdivisions of our several States. 
The matters follow: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of-Representatives. 

DEAR MR. McCormack: I am pleased to send 
you herewith copy of Department of Defense 
instruction which I have signed this day 
to implement the provisions of Public Law 
61, 84th Congress which now authorizes the 
donation of surplus working-capital fund 
Property to health, education, and welfare 
Purposes under procedures set forth in Gen- 
€ral Services Administration’s regulations. 

Your efforts in obtaining the enactment of 
this legislation have resulted in clarifying the 
Previous difficulties which arose under our 
Stock fund operations so that we may now 
Proceed to maintain an authorized donable 
Program and, at the same time, continue our 
best efforts to carry on our vast operations 
on a businesslike basis. i 

Sincerely, ; 
W. J. McNem. 


AUTHORIZED DONATIONS OF SURPLUS MATERIEL 
From WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS TO HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

1. AUTHORITY 
Under the authority contained in Public 
W 61, 84th Congress, approved June 3, 1955, 
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amending section 203 (J) (1) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, the secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments are authorized to donate 
working-capital fund property to Health, 
Education, and Welfare purposes under the 
provisions of this instruction. 


2. PURPOSE 


Surplus personal property will be donated 
from working-capital funds (stock and in- 
dustrial funds) without reimbursement 
therefor, in accordance with departmental 
procedures, provided that, (a) the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has de- 
termined in writing that such property 
should be allocated for educational purposes 
or public health purposes, including re- 
search, and (b) the Administrator of Gener- 
al Services Administration has certified its 
availability and approved its transfer as 
donable property for those purposes, as stated 
in the General Services Regulations, chapter 
IV, section 202, Donations to Educational and 
Public Health Institutions, dated April 7, 
1955. 


3. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ACCOUNT TO REFLECT 
THE AUTHORIZED DONATIONS OF MATERIEL TO 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


There shall be established accounts in each 
industrial fund and departmental stock fund 
and division thereof to reflect the authorized 
donations of surplus materiel to Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The amounts accumu- 
lated in these accounts shall be summarized 
on stock fund and industrial fund statements 
prepared by each department. 


4. STANDARD PRICING POLICY 


The value of materiel donated to Health, 
Education, and Welfare to be recorded in 
the accounts shall be priced at the current 
stock or industrial fund price at which car- 
ried in the fund. 


5. DIRECT COSTS OF TRANSPORTATION, CARE, AND 
HANDLING CREDITED TO ANNUAL OPERATING 
APPROPRIATIONS, OR WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 
SUPPORTING THE FUNCTIONS 


Attention is directed to the fact that para- 
graph 202.05 of the General Services Admin- 
istration Regulations provides that the appli- 
cant agrees to pay the cost of care and handl- 
ing incurred incident to donation. Such 
costs are construed to be generally those 
charges for packing, preparation for ship- 
ment, shipping, loading, and transporting 
such property. Reimbursements received for 
such cost will be credited to the annual oper- 
ating appropriations, or working-capital 
funds, supporting these functions. 


6. PARAGRAPH 203 (J) (1), FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


There is attached a composite draft of 
paragraph 203 (j) (1) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, by the above cited act. 


7. IMPLEMENTATION AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


At a subsequent date this instruction will 
be incorporated into the basic Regulations 
Governing Stock Fund Operations, Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 7240.1. Copies of 
these instructions will be reprinted intact in 
departmental procedures which will be pro- 
vided to my office after publication, This 
instruction is effective immediately. 

W. J. MCNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller). 


PARAGRAPH 203 (J) (1) OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949, 
AS AMENDED 


Under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, the Administrator is authorized in 
his discretion to donate for educational pur- 

or public health purposes, including 
research, in the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions without cost (except for costs of 
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care and handling) such equipment, ma- 
terials, books, or other supplies [whether or 
not capitalized in a working-capital or sim- 
ilar fund] under the control of any execu- 
tive agency as shall have been determined to 
be surplus property and which shall have 
been determined under paragraph (2) or 
paragraph (3) of this subsection to be usable 
and necessary for educational purposes or 
public health purposes including research. 
[In determining whether or not property is 
to be donated under this subsection, no dis- 
tinction shall be made between property 
capitalized in a working-capital fund estab- 
lished pursuant to section 405 of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, or any sim- 
ilar fund, and any other property.] 

Notre.—The matter in black brackets is 
supplied from the cited act amending the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949. 


Baltic Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert a proclamation issued by Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams proclaiming Tues- 
day, June 14, 1955, as Baltic Day. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression, I have had 
the opportunity to learn at firsthand the 
methods of the Communist invaders of 
the Baltic nations. The aggressor’s pol- 
icy and objective is to destroy civiliza- 
tion as we know it, to take over by force 
all that stands in his way of complete 
domination, and to impose strict rules 
under which the invaded country must 
live. Persons unwilling to bow to the 
aggressor were sent to forced-labor 
camps where many perished under the 
hardships encountered there. 

In spite of these hardships, the people 
of the Baltic nations have stubbornly 
resisted the domination of their lives and 
land by the Communists, and to this ef- 
fect the Governor has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation, which I am happy to 
have inserted into the Record at this 
time. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION—BALTic DAY 

On June 13 and 14, 1941, thousands of 
Estonians, Lithuanians, and Latvians were 
deported to slave-labor camps in Soviet Rus- 
sia. This mass deportation represented the 
attitude of the Communists to break the 
national spirit of the Baltic countries. 

Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia have always 
presented stubborn resistance to oppression 
in any form and it has been particularly 
evident as directed against Russia. All citi- 
zens in America of Estonian, Lithuanian, 
and Latvian descent remember June 13 and 
14, 1944, with deep sorrow. They have each 
year on these days reaffirmed their determi- 
nation to fight against communism wherever 
it may appear and have dedicated them- 
selves to the restoration of freedom and lib- 
erty in their home countries. 

It is appropriate that the citizens of Michi- 
gan of all nationalities and descents should 
join with our fellow men of Estonia, Lith- 
uania, and Latvia in their year’s observance. 
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Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim Tuesday, June 14, 1955, as Baltic 
Day in Michigan, and urge all our people 
to give every possible evidence of their stand 
alongside all our citizens of Estonian, Lith- 
uanian, and Latvian descent in their deter- 
mination to keep alive the fires of inde- 
pendence in their mother countries. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan this 6th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord 1955, and of 
the Commonwealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] JAMES M. HARE, 

Secretary of State. 


Hon. Charles W. Vursell Says Dairy 
Industry Reaching Peak Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


:Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of June 13 my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. VURSELL] made a radio address on 
the subject of the dairy industry and 
the problems confronting it. It was one 
of the best discussions I have seen on 
this subject, and I know it will be of in- 
terest to members of the dairy industry 
and to the rest of the country as well: 


My friends in Illinois, this is CHARLES W. 
VURSELL, your Congressman from the 23d 
District, reporting to you from Washington. 

Since the American Dairy Association is 
now intensively publicizing a June Dairy 
Month campaign in another big step forward 
to put more dairy foods where they belong— 
in the stomachs of American consumers—in 
my report today I want to bring to those en- 
gaged in the great dairy industry, some facts 
as to the future optimistic outlook for the 
dairy industry, which should be of great in- 
terest to the consuming public as well. 

You will recall that up to about a year 
ago in April, the Government had been sup- 
porting dairy prices at 90 percent of parity. 
The people didn’t and couldn’t buy all of 
the milk and butter produced at the then 
high-price level. 

The Government, under the high 90 per- 
cent of parity was compelled to buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of butter, cheese, dried milk, 
and other dairy products to keep them off 
the market, and keep retail prices up. 

It was at that time that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson cut to 75 percent of parity 
the Government support level price on dairy 
products. The Secretary became the target 
of abuse and severe criticism, much of it 
leveled at him for political advantage. Cour- 
ageously and honestly he fought back, tak- 
ing the sound position that the Government 
and the dairy farmers must recognize that 
the Government could not continue to buy 
and store all of the excess dairy products 
produced; that they must come to grips with 
the problem, even though it would cause 
some sacrifices for a time to the dairy farmer 
to find a permanent policy that would cause 
the people to use more of the most nutri- 
tious food produced in the Nation; reduce 
the amount of surpluses purchased and 
stored by the Government; and, at the same 
time, begin to dispose of the mountain of 
surplus products owned by the Government. 

He had a plan that was simple and sound. 
Ee proposed that the leaders of the dairy 
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industry and the farmers with the coopera- 
tion of the Government, should help them- 
selves by putting on an intensive advertis- 
ing and sales campaign, explaining to the 
people that they could and should consume 
more of the wholesome, most nutritrious, 
and finest food produced in America—milk 
and dairy products. 

The Secretary knew that through inten- 
sive advertising at unlimited cost, Coca Cola 
sales had been increased in the United States 
till it became a household word and bever- 
age and that with a much smaller advertis- 
ing campaign, the dairy industry could cer- 
tainly sell and expand the market for na- 
ture's best food—milk. This food that from 
the cradle to the grave has within it all of 
the food value necessary for the human 
body. The dairymen and the farmers agreed 
with his suggestion, and from the very be- 
ginning of the campaign the consumption of 
milk and dgiry products has increased by 
leaps and bounds. In addition to that, un- 
der the suggestion of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Congress passed Public Law 
480, in the 83d Congress, for the purpose of 
increasing the export of dairy and farm 
products, and to get rid of our surplus farm 
products of over $6 billion owned at that 
time by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and paid for out of the taxes of all of our 
people. 

DAIRYMEN PREDICT END OF SURPLUSES NEAR 


The plan has been so successful that the 
American Dairy Association on June 1 issued 
the following optimistic report: The dairy 
industry is approaching the end of surpluses 
in the near future. Lower price support 
operations and increasing consumption of 
dairy foods are the bases of the optimistic 
outlook for the dairymen’s future.” 

Dairy statistics show that the Govern- 
ment had to buy only 4.8 percent of the 
total milk produced compared with the Gov- 
ernment purchasing 9.3 percent in the pre- 
vious marketing year, even in spite of great- 
er milk production. 

That the people bought and consumed 
during the past year 2.800,000,000 more 
quarts of milk than in the previous year. 

That each of the 160 million people aver- 
aged buying 4.3 percent more quarts of milk 
in the marketing year just closed, and that 
they ate one-half pound more butter and 
one-half pound more of cheese on a per 
capita average. 

My friends, in the past year, we have come 
a long way from the gloom and doom of a 
depression that was sweeping through the 
dairy industry early in 1953, when surpluses 
were piling up in Government warehouses. 

We had a tremendous increase in the con- 
sumption of butter, cheese, and milk, last 
year. Some of this increase was due to the 
increase in population but a great part of 
the expansion was due to the sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns being waged by dairy 
farmers in all parts of the country. The 
American Dairy Association alone spent $5 
million and when we add to this the amount 
spent by local and State dairy groups you 
can readily see that a great amount of money 
has been spent educating the public and 
showing them with facts that milk is the 
most economical of foods. 


For instance, 414 quarts of milk at the 
grocery store today cost about $1. By com- 
parison, $1 buys you just.a trifle over 1 
pound of round steak. Four and one-half 
quarts of milk contain 3,000 calories and 1 
pound of steak contains 900 calories. Milk 
has three times the nutrition value of steak. 
The same amount of milk contains 157 grams 
of protein, compared with 97 grams for a 
pound of round steak. Four ond one-half 
quarts of milk contain 175 grams of fat and 
a pound of steak only 55 grams. Your intake 
of calcium in 4% quarts of milk is a little 
over 5 grams, while the calcium in 1 pound 
of round steak is almost not worth talking 
about, 
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The tremendous drop in dairy surpluses 
astounded me when I started my study which 
I am not reporting to you. In the last year 
we disposed of 286,691,000 pounds of butter; 
almost 168 million pounds of cheese, and 
about 485 million pounds of milk. 

Few of us, I suppose, have ever stopped 
to think of the great role the dairy industry 
plays in our economy. Dairy farming is 
really big business. Last year dairy farmers 
had cash receipts of $4,130,000,000, while the 
total farm income for 1954 was $30 billion. 
In other words, dairy farmers are now cap- 
turing almost 14 percent of every dollar spent 
on food. 

I am glad to report to you that our export 
shipments abroad of butter, cheese, and milk 
were far greater last year than for the preced- 
ing year, and there are definite indications 
that these exports will be still greater during 
the present year. This expansion of our for- 
eign markets for dairy products partially ex- 
plains the amazing drop in surpluses. For 
the year ending March 31, 1955, we had 
shipped abroad about 75 million pounds of 
butter, while for the preceding year we had 
shipped out only 36 million pounds of butter. 

We sent abroad 41 million pounds of 
cheese, compared with only 26 million pounds 
the year before. 

Between April 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955. 
we shipped abroad 313 million pounds of 
dry milk, compared with 233 million pounds 
for the previous year. ’ 

Now, what are the prospects for the dairy 
farmer? I think that they are better than 
ever. On his own and with little Govern- 
ment help, the dairy farmer has gone out 
and made a pitch for the consumer's dollar 
which is already showing results and will 
show still better results as this campaign 
continues and more dollars are spent in edu- 
cating the public about the nutritional value 
and relatively low cost of drinking milk. 

I fully realize, of course, that dairymen 
and farmers have been caught in a tem- 
porary squeeze and that they are not sleep- 
ing in a bed of financial roses. But I do 


.feel that farmers and industry and labor as 


well, could learn a lesson from the dairymen, 
and that is: Get out from under the protec- 
tion of the Government umbrella as soon as 
possible. 

I know that the temporary pains dairy- 
men are now suffering are just that—tem- 
porary—and that, as the trend toward greater 
production and consumption continues they 
will be out of the woods by this time next 
year, and will move into years of the greatest 
prosperity they have ever enjoyed. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
approve the Navaho irrigation’ project 
in New Mexico. 

The Navaho project is a part of the 
proposed multi-billion-dollar upper Col- 
orado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Navaho project would be $11,000 an 
acre. Yes, that is right, $11,000 per 
acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the tax- 
payers and in great surplus. Among 
these are grains, dairy products, and 
wool. 
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For a Traffic and Transportation Service 
Within the General Services Adminis- 
tration 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have felt strongly that 
the establishment of a separate and in- 
dependent transportation and traffic 
agency, preferably in the General Serv- 
ices Administration, was most desirable 
from the angle of efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

My attention was first attracted in this 
direction in the 80th Congress, as a 
member of the Bender ‘subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which committee made cer- 
tain investigations into the question-of 
traffic overcharges to the Federal agen- 
cies and the reasons therefor. 

It was evident to me that the Gov- 
ernment was paying millions of dollars 
more than it should, which could be 
averted if a central control agency on 
transportation and traffic was in exist- 
ence with authority to act to protect the 
interests of the Government. 

Under date of May 5, 1955, I wrote 
Edmund F. Mansure, Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, on 
this subject, copy of which letter I in- 
clude in my remarks together with a 
copy of a bill I had drafted asking for 
his comment on the same, as well as 
other suggestions contained in my letter. 

Under date of May 10, 1955, I received 
a reply from Administrator Mansure, 
which I also include in my remarks. 

I strongly urge that Administrator 
Mansure take immediate steps to give 
the Division of Transportation and Pub- 
lic Utilities within his agency a separate 
and independent status. 

As long as the present organizational 
Setup exists, where the Division of Trans- 
Portation and Public Utilities is subor- 
dinate to procurement activities, the 
Present situation where the Government 
is paying unnecessarily millions of dol- 
lars more each year than it should for 
traffic charges will continue. 

If Administrator Mansure should take 
Such action, further legislation will be 
necessary to accomplish the desired ob- 
jective which legislation will be intro- 
re and should quickly be enacted into 

aw. 

I note that the Hoover Commission 
has made such a recommendation. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. EpMunp F. MANSURE, 
Administrator, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. MansureE: Under date of April 25 
I wrote you in care of Mr. F. L. Barton, Direc- 
tor of Transportation, in connection with 
the lack of consideration being given to the 
Port of Boston as a port of entry and in con- 
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nection with other shipments within the 
United States. I have been making further 
inquiry into the matter. 

I feel sure you have in mind the strong 
recommendation made by the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Task Force with reference 
to the importance of transportation facil- 
ities of the various agencies of our Govern- 
ment, particularly in strengthening the 
trafic management functions of the General 
Services Administration, all having in view 
more economy in Government. 

I note in examining the setup of your 
Administration, and comparing it with the 
chart of the Hoover Commission that the 
transportation service of your agency is in 
a subordinate position, and certainly a posi- 
tion which is not consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission and 
its task force. It seems to me that the im- 
portance of transportation of traffic, etc., 
cannot be overemphasized., 

While there are many recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission which I find difficult 
to accept, this is one recommendation that 
I think is a good one. You are probably 
aware that I was a member of a subcommit- 
tee in the 80th Congress investigating traffic 
conditions and, as a result of that service 
in that committee, I obtained valuable in- 
formation. One of the most pointed impres- 
sions made in my mind was the importance 
of transportation services of our various de- 
partments and agencies, and this is particu- 
larly so, having in mind the vast amount 
of traffic being transported. 

I might say that, since the 80th Congress, 
I have followed the Federal supply manage- 
ment problems in the transportation field 
very closely. It has been my experience, in 
observing procurement problems of the Gov- 
ernment that too often the procurement 
aspects have dominated the transportation 
factors, which are so productive of economy 
and savings in the Government agencies. 
It is my strong feeling that the transporta- 
tion services of your Agency should be placed 
on equal standing with the procurement 
services. 

I am so strongly impressed with this that 
I am seriously considering introducing a bill 
to that effect, to make traffic and transporta- 
tion services coequal with all the other 
services in your Administration. I am en- 
closing a rough draft of a proposed bill, which 
would seek to achieve this objective. I will 
appreciate it if you will send me your com- 
ments on same. 

I realize that the purpose of the proposed 
legislation can be brought about adminis- 
tratively; I sincerely hope that you will take 
such action, which will obviate the necessity 
of my introducing the enclosed copy of bill. 

With kind regards, I am, 7 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK. 


A bill to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to im- 
prove the quality of transportation and traf- 
fic management services for the executive 
agencies of the United States, the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, be amended 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. Add a new section 110 to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 110. There is hereby created within 
General Services Administration, a traffic 
and transportation service which shall be 
coequal with all other services in said Ad- 
ministration. This service shall be directed 
by a Commissioner whose salary shall be 
$14,800 per annum.” 

Sec.2. Add to section 602 a new para- 
graph (g), as follows: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any provision of the 
preceding paragraph (d), all executive agen- 
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cies shall be required to procure all trans- 
portation, traffic management and related 
services from the Administrator of General 
Services, or in accordance with regulations 
issued by him, with the following exceptions: 

“(1) The functions of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture specified in section 602 (d) (9) (e) 
herein; 

“(2) The transportation of mail; 

“(3) The transportation of security-classi- 
fied goods which have been so classified pur- 
suant to regulations issued by the Adminis- 
trator.” - 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 10, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Thank 
you for your letter of the 5th, and I read 
with with interest your comments on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. Ap- 
preciate your views as I know that you have 
followed this whole matter very closely and 
given it a great deal of thought. 

I agree with you that procurement should 
not dominate transportation, and we have 
been very carefully reviewing this operation 
for several months. We have some more dig- 
ging to do before we can comment on 
whether or not there should be legislation. 
If the answer is “Yes,’ we would certainly 
appreciate your help. In the meantime we 
will keep you advised. 

As to the port of Boston, and last Friday's 


meeting, we are already at work on this and 


will have some definite information shortly. 
Will then advise all those who were present 
at the meeting. We realize the importance 
of this and will push it all possible. 
Cordially yours, 
EDMUND F. MANSURE. 


Secretary Humphrey Receives Honorary 
Degree From Williams College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
more than glad to advise my colleagues 
that on Sunday, June 12, Secretary Hum- 
phrey received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Williams College at 
Williamstown, First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. Williams College 
is one of the oldest, best known of our 
American colleges, and is highly respect- 
ed not only in this country but through- 
out the world. 

Iam confident that my colleagues join 
with me in congratulating Secretary 
Humphrey upon receiving this well-de- 
served honor and in wishing him well 
in the difficult tasks which lie ahead 
of him. He has made a most significant 
contribution to the fiscal welfare of this 
country and has laid a sound founda- 
tion upon which it should be possible 
for all of us to join in any further legis- 
lative measures necessary to make this 
country even stronger from a fiscal point 
of view. 

Traditionally, Williams College makes 
these awards with a very brief citation, 
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I do want to include the full text of 
the citation which was as follows: 

George Magoffin Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury, doctor of laws. A lawyer who 
became a leader in the steel industry, he 
has brought ripe wisdom and great admin- 
istrative skill to the direction of the Nation’s 
finances, on which depend both our own 
fortunes and in large part the strength of the 
free world. 


Postal Employees Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the House, June 7, adopted and 
sent to the President a previously passed 
Senate bill granting an 8.1 percent pay 
increase to postal employees. 

It is a compromise between what the 
administration first said could be con- 
sistently given and the demands of the 
officers of some postal employee organ- 
izations. 

The bill is retroactive and the increase 
will be effective as of March 1, 1955. All 
postal employees will presently receive 
6 percent of the increase from March 1, 
1955.. The remainder will be paid within 
6 months as reclassification becomes ef- 
fective. The estimated cost is approxi- 
mately $166 million per annum. 

The passage of this bill ends for the 
present a long controversy over postal 
pay. It grants to the postal employees 
an increase in compensation which, since 
1945, amount to some 90 percent. 

Employees working in industrial plants 
or for business organizations are de- 
pendent upon the ability of the employer 
to safely conduct the business which 
creates the job and continue it at a 
profit. If the employer cannot do that, 
. the employee is out of a job. 

In contrast, the postal emplayee’s job 
is continuous, even though the Depart- 
ment operates at a continuing substan- 
tial deficit. Postal employees also are 
entitled to 14 days’ sick leave; from 13 
to 26 days’ vacation—with full pay. 

Postal employees are among the most 
efficient and faithful of all those serving 
the Federal Government. 

There are reasons for this efficiency 
and faithfulness. 

Postal employees have what amounts 
to a guaranteed annual wage. Uncle 
Sam never misses a payday nor can an 
employee be discharged except for in- 
efficiency or misconduct. 

Postal employees have job security. 
Their employment is continuous. There 
are no shutdowns in the postal service. 
Retirement, optional at 62 to 65, is not 
compulsory until the age of 70. On re- 
tirement, the postal employee is entitled 
to a pension. 

The foregoing facts are set forth be- 
cause the folks should know that, for the 
present, the controversy over the pay of 
postal employees has come to an end and 
that a substantial increase in pay has 
been granted since 1945. 
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POSTAL JOBS 


It is my hope that applications for 
postal jobs will not continue to come to 
me until the applicant is sure there is a 
vacancy in the position which he seeks. 

Resignations or removals from the 
service are comparatively few, as are new 
postal jobs. So, before applying for a 
job in the service, those desiring a posi- 
tion should ascertain whether there is or 
soon will be a vacancy in the position 
sought; whether the pay is satisfactory, 
the work congenial. Also, be prepared, 
if there is a vacancy, to pass the civil- 
service examination required by law. 


The Dominican Republic: 25 Years of 
Peace and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like 
to include an article which is featured 
in the summer edition of the Wash- 
ington magazine World Affairs. This 
piece, entitled. “The Dominican Repub- 
lic: Twenty-five Years of Peace and 
Prosperity,” was requested by a unani- 
mous vote of the editors of World Af- 
fairs from the author, who is my per- 
sonal friend, the Reverend Dr. Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, honorary professor 
in the University of Santo Domingo and 
in the Catholic University of Chile, a 
pontifical institution. The article re- 
lates the facts about the outstanding 
progress of the Dominican Republic, a 
nation that gave the United States 100 
percent cooperation throughout World 
War II. Moreover, I am glad to add 
that the leader of the Dominican Re- 
public, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, LL. D., is one of the most loyal 
friends our country has in the presen 
crisis of history. 

The article follows: 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, honorary fellow 
of the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil) 

In 1930, while an economic blizzard was 
sweeping over the globe, a tropical hurricane 
ravished “the land Christopher Columbus 
most loved.” Every modern building in 
Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Trujillo) was 
ruined. Desolation and something like 
despair oppressed the populace. A coun- 
try which had been the nursing ground of 
Christian culture in the New World seemed 
on the verge of becoming a pesthole of dis- 
ease, ignorance, and starvation. This was 
the tragic fate which faced a nation on 
whole soil European man first offered liturgi- 
cal worship to God in 1498, where the first 
government, the first school, the first uni- 
versity, the first cathedral, and the first hos- 
pital in the Western Hemisphere had been 
established. Today a traveler approaching - 
Ciudad Trujillo from the sea can see a 
gleaming white capital that combines the, 
beauty of contemporaneous architecture and 
landscaping with the charm and historic 
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interest of massive Spanish structures 
erected in the epoch of Bartholomew Co- 
lumbus, brother of the famous explorer. 
In 1955 one finds no trace of the disastrous 
hurricane or of the financial panic of the 
early thirties. 

Since facts are more impressive than opin- 
lons, it may be recorded that the current 
national budget of the Dominican Republic 
amounts to more than $108 million. The 
figure stood at $7 million in 1930, after a 
drop from a total of $15 million in pre- 
depression years. Commenting on this con- 
trast, one of our most responsible United 
States Treasury officials remarked to me: 
“The most gratifying feature of the Domini- 
can Republic’s annual budget is that ex- 
penditures do not outrun income; the coun- 
try and the people are paying for every im- 
provement and the standard of living is ris- 
ing without inflation such as has occurred 
in Argentina, Chile, and Brazil.” As a re- 
sult, the Dominican peso is exchangeable 
for $1 everywhere. Banking authorities 
know that the Republic has neither domestic 
or foreign debts. This happy situation 
exists in 1955 because the Dominicans are 
producers as well as consumers. Exports, 
largely of sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, rice, 
bananas, and minerals, aggregate $119 mil- 
lion, the highest in the country’s history. 
Imports, which help to maintain prosperity 
in the United States, total $82 million, 
Within the last 5 years, iron, salt, and gyp- 
sum mines have been developed side-by-side 
with marble quarries. In January of this 
year rich veins of nickel and copper were 
discovered. One of these lodes runs for a 
distance of 140 miles. This is mentioned in 
order to show that initiative and resource- 
fulness are master keys to the Republic’s 
progress. 

Inspiring and supporting these economic 
advances have been the elementary schools, 
colegios, and technica] institutes which dot 
that two-thirds of the island once known as 
“Hispaniola.” Whereas there were only 50,- 
739 pupils in such institutions in 1930, the 
number has soared to almost one-quarter 
of a million in 1955. This is a good percent- 
age in a population that hardly exceeds 
2 million. Moreover, plant and equipment 
for educational purposes are on a par with 
the first-class installations which mark the 
new University City on the outskirts of Ciu- 
dad Trujillo. Here, amid beautiful gardens 
and attractive laboratories, 3,000 university 
students seek instruction from a faculty of 
about 300. Three hundred, approximately, 
was the number of students, most of them 
hungry and apathetic, in 1930. Although 
the University City does not boast the 
monumental structures which have been 
constructed for the National University of 
Mexico and the Central University, of Cara- 
cas, it may confidently be reported, on the 
basis of first-hand observation, that the pro- 
fessors and students in the University of 
Santo Domingo, founded in 1538, are as con- 
scientious and curious as any of their couh- 
terparts in the American Republics, includ- 
ing those in the United States. 

Women students have made a notably 
good record in the University of Santo 
Domingo, They are enrolled in all the pro- 
fessional schools: Many of the women med- 
ical doctors, lawyers, pharmacists, engineers, 
and architects in the Republic gained their 
entire education in their own country. 

The international character of the insti- 
tution is manifested by the fact that many 
European professors are on the faculty, while 
students are attracted from almost all the 
countries of the Caribbean, including the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth. After an at- 
tendance of 1 year, students can win 
scholarships for outstanding grades and 
ability. The present rector of the univer- 
sity, Dr. Pedro Sánchez Troncoso, enjoys an 
international reputation as an educator. An- 
other talented alumnus, Dr. Joaquin Salazar, 
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is now Dominican Ambassador to the United 
States. 

University leadership has accomplished a 
good deal in developing popular interest in 
music, painting, folklore, dancing, and na- 
-tional literature. A palace of fine arts is 
being built at a cost of $3,500,000. In 
Ciudad. Trujillo, the national symphony 
orchestra has been established for many 
~years and plays regularly during the winter 
season. Dominican music of quality is 
found in the orchestra's wide repertoire. 

Sound education, intensified annually 
since 1930, has produced a well-rounded na- 
tional program of social welfare. Funda- 
mental in this effort has been the construc- 
tion of low-cost homes for farm and city 
workers. When I visited several of these 
housing projects 1 year ago, I found that 
5-room. homes were equipped with elec- 
tricity, potable water, and modern sanitation. 
By paying monthly rents of $14 to $24 for 10 
years the workers acquire ownership of these 
homes. Incidentally, the fact that water is 
drinkable throughout the Dominican Re- 
public may best be appreciated in connec- 
tion with the fact that great Latin American 
capitals, such as Habana and Mexico City, 
continue to struggle with this problem. 

The Republic’s social security system em- 
braces old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, health insurance, charitable aid for 
orphans, mobile medical clinics, an enlight- 
ened workers’ retirement plan (at the age of 
60) and one of the largest maternity, hos- 
pitals in the world. A prominent New York 
physician, Dr. Robert Wallis, who visited 
Dominican hospitals in 1952, described his 
impression in the following words: “The 
workers’ hospital, the Cancer Institute, and 
the Childrens’ Tuberculosis Sanitarium have 
the finest equipment available anywhere 
with highly competent personnel,” 

Inasmuch as 80 percent of the Dominican 
population works on farms, it is clear that 
vastly increased production has been the 
result of intelligent argricultural reform. 
Featured in this program have been irriga- 
tion canals, experimental stations for crops 
and livestock, land distribution and coopera. 
tive farm colonies. Diversification of agri- 
culture has helped to stabilize the entire 
economy of the nation. 

Today, there are 63 irrigation canals in 
comparison to the one and only ditch of this 
type in 1930. The total acreage now watered 
amounts to 234,230 whereas 25 years ago the 
total was 7,542. This explains 1955's profita- 
ble rice cultivation, an industry that did not 
exist in 1930. 

Land reclamation led to an equitable dis- 
tribution of soil resqurces. Farmers who 
previously had holdings of 1 or 2 acres were 
encouraged to try new seeds and given loans 
to buy new farm machinery. Government 


agents helped these farm families to clear. 


ajdacent land and to feed this land with 
water from the irrigation projects. Conse- 
quently, many workers have expanded their 
holdings to 10 or 20 acres. Loans for this 
purpose continue to be negotiated through 
the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank. 
It is estimated that more than 100,000 farm- 
ers benefited from this program. The total 
land distribution in 17 years amounted to 
526,956 acres. Plentiful supplies of fresh 
fruit and vegetables have been a factor in the 
Republic’s health improvement. 


Farm colonies have shown a measurable 
increase. In 1930 there existed 1 such col- 
ony, with 909 farmers cultivating 3,220 acres. 
Now there are 50 farm colonies, with 13,312 
Persons working 130,541 acres. These colo- 
nies produce thousands of cattle, pigs, goats, 
sheep, mules, horses, and an abundance of 
Poultry. United States-made tractcrs, har- 
vesters, mowers, driers, huskers, and milking 
Machines are used on Dominican farms. To- 
day, the cultivated area of the Dominican 
Republic exceeds 20 percent, whereas the 
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average for the rest of Latin American is a 
mere 3 percent, according to a 1948 survey 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO). 

Although Dominican industries are on a 
much more modest scale than those in the 
United States, they have two interesting fea- 
tures: (1) They utilize domestic raw mate- 
rials in production for the home market; (2) 
they utilize imported raw materials or semi- 
finished goods primarily for export. This 
reflects the national concern to live within 
one’s means. 

At this point, it is fair to ask: “Granting 
that the citizens of the Dominican Republic 
are self-respecting, industrious, and patri- 
otic, how were they able to accomplish so 
much in a period of 25 years?” The answer 
may be given in the words of an American 
essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Most great 
institutions are but the lengthened shadow 
of one man.” That leader was, and is, Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, who was 
inaugurated 2 weeks before the devastating 
hurricane of 1930. Wise enough to avail 
himself of the best talents of the Republic 
and an indefatigable worker himself, he saw 
his country’s problems and possibilities and 
found proper programs for most of them. 
During the past 25 years, he had more than 
his share of enemies and detractors. It is 
an indication of his achievements that more 
and more is being heard about his success, 
while the voices of his critics are fading into 
silence. As the Ambassador of the United 
States, the Honorable William L. Pheiffer, re- 
marked to me on one of my visits to the 
Dominican Republic, “Generalissimo Trujillo 
is an authentic genius who thinks and la- 
bors, primarily, in terms of the best interests 
of his people. This leader was needed for 
the stage of development we find in the 
Caribbean and all Americans can be grateful 


' that he is a loyal friend of the United States.” 


These words of the Ambassador could well 
be inscribed on the United States pavilion 
which will grace the international exhibition 


“and fair in Ciudad Trujillo which is due to 


open on December 20, 1955. 


Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
statement by William C. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CAR- 
RIERS, AFL, ON THE POSTAL SALARY BILL 


President Eisenhower's approval today of 
the postal salary bill ends the game of postal 
pay percentages. The insistence of the ad- 
ministration in haggling over pennies over 
a period of months is inexcusable. 

For almost 2 years the executive branch 
has been playing musical chairs with postal 
wages. While administration advisers called 
the tune, postal workers and their families 
were obliged to pay the piper. It is regret- 
table that President Eisenhower did not 
step in months ago and stop the music. 

Last year the Postmaster General saw fit 
to label postal employees “treasury rob- 
bers” before a 5-percent postal pay was 
vetoed. Four months later the adminis- 
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tration was on record as recommending a 
5-percent increase. 

In a matter of weeks word was sent out 
that President Eisenhower would regard any 
increase in excess of 7.6 percent with grave 
apprehension. 

The band played on. Postal employees 
and their families continued to be denied 
a wage increase which everyone agreed was 
in order and fully merited. . 

Less than a month ago the President vetoed 
a second postal bill calling for 8.8 percent. 
Today he approved an 8.4 percent bill. For 
the average letter carrier, as well as the great 
bulk of all postal employees, the difference 
between the bill vetoed on May 19 and the 
measure signed into law today amounts on 
the average to 4 cents a day per employee. 

Perhaps the delay in approving a pay 
raise for 500,000 postal workers while hag- 
gling over a few pennies will be heralded as 
“fiscal responsibility.” It is not unlikely 
that most people will prefer Senator BARK- 
LEY’s observation: “The lightenings flashed, 
the thunders roared—and killed a chigger.” 


Foreign Aid—What Are Tito’s Inten- 
tions?—State Department Should 
Answer This Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal which 
properly reflects the attitude of the 
American people on the subject of for- 
eign aid and Mr. Tito. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

WHAT ARE TITO’s INTENTIONS? 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, now 
studying the President’s foreign aid pro- 
posals, is asking for some firm assurances 
that Yugoslavia can be trusted with con- 
tinued American aid. 

This makes sense. 

The committee is concerned about the re- 


‘sults of the recent visit of Russian leaders 


Bulganin and Khrushchev with Marshal Tito 
in Belgrade. 

zTito treated his ardent suitors from Mos- 
cow with a disdain that sometimes bordered 
on the insulting. Nevertheless, the joint 
statement that followed the many confer- 
ences caused considerable eye lifting in West- 
ern capitals. While it carefully avoided any- 
thing seriously disturbing to Western leader- 
ship, it showed parallel thinking of Russian 
and Yugoslav conferees on a number of sub- 

ects. 

: Inasmuch as the United States has already 
contributed $414 billion in aid to Yugoslavia, 
and the foreign aid bill proposes another $40 
million, this country has the right to ask Tito 
what the meetings with the Russians were all 
about. Where would Yugoslavia stand in 
case a showdown between the free world and 
Russia should ever develop? 


And even if Tito wants to be a neutral 
along with Nehru, as he indicates, it even. 
seems proper to ask: “Neutral toward 
whom?” For nearly $5 billion we should at 
least be entitled to assurances of some kind, 
Something more, say, than the statement, 
without supporting testimony, of Aid Direc- 
tor Harold Stassen that Yugoslavia still 
stands firmly independent of Soviet Russia. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the New Era, official publication of 
the Conference of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Central Labor Unions: 

Is EISENHOWER INVINCIBLE? 


Never before in American history has a 
President been as protected and sheltered 
by the big press as President Eisenhower. 

Those who can recall the steady barrage 
of trumped-up criticism leveled at Eisen- 
hower’s two forerunners can only ask the 
question whether the man now living in the 
White House is just an ordinary human 
being. 

Many of the qualities attributed to him 
by the press agents and propagandists would 
convince the unknowing that our country 
is now run by a President who is fautless, 
guiltless, invincible, and beyond reproach. 

When you talk to people close to the Wash- 
ington scene, including those in the admin- 
istration, it becomes apparent that the Pres- 
ident is being used as a front man. His per- 
sonal knowledge of government and domestic 
matters is extremely shallow. 

In the field of foreign affairs, his global 
popularity is based more on hero worship of 
World War II than on any profound under- 
standing of worldwide diplomacy and effec- 
tive anticommunism. As a matter of fact, 
the Eisenhower foreign policy is, in many 
basic respects, merely a continuation of the 
Truman program. 

These facts are recognized by Eisenhower’s 
political advisers. That’s why he is con- 
stantly surrounded by the elite corps of 
policymakers. That's why the press is kind 
in questioning him. That’s why the Na- 
tion’s publishers by and large are protecting 
him 


The technique is a familiar one. Ike is 

placed on a pedestal and surrounded with 
` an aura of irreproachibility. His name is 
virtue personified, and he is clothed in the 
divine rights philosophy that the king can 
do no wrong. $ 

Then whenever anyone legitimately seeks 
to attack an Eisenhower appointment or 
policy or decision, the press promptly howls 
that Ike is being victimized by unfair criti- 
cism. They pass the buck for mistakes to 
unfortunate subordinates. They shield the 
President in every respect and even try to 
create the idea that there is something 
criminal about opposing the President. 

This psychology apparently has scared 
some Democratic leaders into inaction. We 
cannot understand why. The same. Demo- 
crats will concede quietly that Eisenhower 
will be hard to beat in 1956, yet they are re- 
luctant to expose the hypocrisy that starts 
in the White House and carries straight 
through the administration. 


Eisenhower has flopped on housing, new 
schools, handling of the polio vaccine, ade- 
quate pay raises for postal people, the mini- 
mum wage law, repeal of Taft-Hartley, and 
even in halting the Red advance. The 
Geneva debacle should be pinned directly 
on Eisenhower's front door because that’s 
when his administration handed millions of 
Indochinese over to the Chinese Commu- 
nists without even a fight. 


This administration has blundered badly. 
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When will the opposition throw down the 
gauntlet and tell this sordid story to the 
American people? 

It’s true they will be forced to fight both 
Eisenhower and the big press, but F. D. R. 
and Truman did that successfully for many 
years. 


Don’t Lose Your Heritage by Default 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago Elmira College was founded at 
Elmira, N. Y., as the first college in 
America to grant a bachelor degree to 
women on a comparable basis with that 
previously given to men. The courage 
and vision of the founders of that insti- 
tution and those who have fathered its 
interests during the century of its growth 
and development indicate to a large de- 
gree the attitude of people in that area 
of our country in recognition of the 
equality of womanhood. During the 
many decades of its history, Elmira 
College has educated and sent into the 
world along all pathways of human 
endeavor many women who have per- 
formed vital contributions to our na- 
tional progress. 

At the commencement exercises for 
the graduating class of 1955, the century 
class of Elmira College, the commence- 


ment address was delivered by a person . 


who is probably among the most unique 
and outstanding women in this country. 
Certainly in her own field of aviation 
she is the outstanding aviatrix of the 
world. This address of Miss Jacqueline 
Cochran, entitled “Don't Lose Your 
Heritage by Default,” coming from a 
person of such outstanding success and 
such humble origin, contains counsel and 


-wisdom which can be of value to all 


Americans, men as well as women, adults 
as well as college seniors. The address 
made a profound impression upon the 
graduates of Elmira College and was so 
widely acclaimed that I feel it should 
be shared with the country at large and, 
therefore, have the privilege of extend- 
ing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
address follows: 


Don'r Lose Your HERITAGE BY DEFAULT 


(Commencement address at Eimira College, 
. June 6, 1955, by Jacqueline Cochran) 


While I have spoken often before groups, I 
have never found it easy to read a formal 
speech. Therefore, today, formal or fine 
phrases will be avoided. 

It was my misfortune to have had only 3 
years of classroom schooling in my entire 
life. That puts me about 13 years behind 
you as to schooling. I was earning my own 
living at 10 years of age. At that age you 
girls could look forward to 10 years or more 
of association with teachers, classmates, and 
books. That is an extremely valuable asso- 
ciation which I missed, to my great regret 
and definite detriment. With what you have 
had in these respects I could do most things 
far better in half the time. 
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With such a background you can imagine 
that I am somewhat scared today standing 
before you. But your school authorities knew 
that I had never received a degree of any 
sort when they honored me with the invita- 
tion for today. Perhaps they asked me for 
that very reason. ‘Your lives to date have 
been so different from what mine was up 
until your age. Yet we both have to face the 
problem of successful living. 

What has been the principal difference be- 
tween your early training and mine? At your 
age I possibly was wiser than most of you 
are today. That is because wisdom and 
learning are two different things. Wisdom, 
to the extent it comes at all, comes mostly 
from contemplation of issues and from expe- 
rience in solving them. But you have been 
exposed for a long time to the wisdom of 
others. You have become familiarized with 
what I choose to call the logistics of learning. 
You have been trained to marshal your men- 
tal resources. As a result, your efforts need 
not be smattered. You can plan the strategy 
or tactics of mature living with far more 
than average chance of success. You are able 
to move forward in meeting life’s problems 
with well-coordinated mental functions and 
under your own power. These problems are 
primarily connected with getting along with 
yourselves and your fellow men. 

It is a strange topsy-turvey and somewhat 
hysterical world of affairs that you are going 
into. It needs people like you to stabilize it. 
Many words have lost their meaning. Rus- 
sia chooses, for example, to call herself a de- 
mocracy and to call us imperialistic. Don't 
be fooled by words; look to substance. Why 
do I say we need people like you to stabilize 
us? It is because you are not tied to the old 
and can analyze the present and its possibil- 
ities for good or bad with trained minds. 
Twenty years from now you and the gradu- 
ates of today from all over the country and 
the graduates of the next few years will be 
running our country. That is true whether 
or not you choose careers for yourselves out- 
side the home. Women’s place in our democ- 
racy has become a very important one. 


Women’s changed status is one of the great 


shifts that has taken place. It was not so 
long ago that few women had the advantage 
of higher education.. This June more than 
100,000 girls like you are receiving their 
bachelor’s degrees. Women here gone into 
business and the professions. Women con- 
trol most of this country’s wealth, income, 
and spending powers. All this carries with 
it a great responsibility for our sex. 

I have had a great deal to do with young 
women during my life. In my own cosmetics 
business I employ hundreds. But my expe- 
rience during World War II gave me the 
greatest understanding of the capacities of 
our sex. 

I have been in aviation as a pilot for nearly 
half the time since man first few powered 
planes. To the extent that you know of my 
activities you probably know me as a speed 
pilot. The air, or more strictly speaking the 
atmosphere, has been a new medium for 
human beings. We became jealous of the 
birds and ambitious to outfly them. We 
have succeeded. I have been an explorer 
of the air—a sort of a female Daniel Boone 
of the atmosphere, if you please. On the 
surface my activities have been to fly fast 
or high and to establish new world records. 
What I have been doing in fact is to try out 
new planes, new engines, new fuels or instru- 
ments and the like and to bring back from 
each test flight some added bit of knowledge 
to advance the cause of aviation. Such ad- 
vance has come with a rush. Yesterday's 
fast is tomorrow's slow. Today's dangerous 
is tomorrow’s safe. The world is now tied 
together closely with a web of airlines. I 
have been a part of that process. To date 
it is a question whether it has been for the 
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good. It has made all peoples of the earth 
close neighbors who in a way are looking 
into each others’ windows. Jealousies and 
Strife have resulted from this so-called hud- 
dling together. Other inventions of the 
last half century have also intensified this 
understanding by the “have nots” of what 
we have. I refer to the radio, television, and 
the many things we have that add up in our 
country to the highest standard of living for 
Our people that the world has ever known. 

But to come back to my experience with 
women in World War II. I took a group to 
England to do noncombat operational duty 
with the British Air Force. They did them- 
Selves proud. Then, I was called home to 
organize, train and put on operational duty 
as pilots a large group of American girls. 
Thousands applied for service. I chose 
about two thousand. About twelve hundred 
of them finished their training successfully 
and became operational pilots. They were 
known as WASPS. It was a coined name 
standing for Womens Air Force Service Pilots. 
My work was an experiment to test what 
women could do en masse as pilots in case 
the drain on our manpower through a long 
continued war became too great. It was 
therefore closely followed by the top mili- 
tary authorities. The results were set forth 
in a report I filed with the War Department 
at the end of the war. The report was to 
the effect that there was no difference be- 
tween men and women as to piloting. The 
women trained as easily, had no greater per- 
centage of flunking, could fly as regularly 
and for as long hours as the men with the 
Same accident and death rate as in the case 
of the men. You can be sure I was very 
proud of my sex. God forbid that we should 
have another war, but if we do and the 
women are needed in the air, they can be 
there by the hundreds of thousands fighting 
it out toe to toe with the men. Many things 
of great interest happened during that 
women pilot program. We had gone to great 
expense in designing and building a fast 
bomber called the B-26. It was starting to 
come off the production line in quantity. 
But it was called a “tramp” by the men 
because its wings seemed too small and con- 
sequently it had no visible means of sup- 
Port. We needed that plane in our defense 
and we needed confidence restored in it. 
General Arnold, head of our Air Forces, asked 
for my suggestions. I flew it and did not 
think it too difficult or dangerous. In fact, 
it was stable and safe, measured by many 
of the so-called racing planes of earlier days. 
I therefore suggested that we put a group of 
WASPS—new graduates just out of flying 
School—on operational duty with this plane. 
They flew the B-26 for more than 80,000 
Operational hours with not a single fatal 
accident. Confidence was restored. It be- 
Came a very much used and valuable plane 
in our subsequent war efforts. Then there 
Was the B-29 which was our largest bomber— 
the one that dropped the atomic bombs on 
Japan. There was lack of confidence by 
Many pilots in its performance with only 
2 of its 4 engines in operation. A group of 
WASPS—fiew B-29's from base to base and 
just by chance demonstrated at each base 
how it would fiy on two engines. This made 
& great change in the attitude of a lot of 
men. 

The aviation industry in a short half cen- 
tury from the time the first contraption was 
built and flown has grown to be our biggest 
industry. It has surpassed the automotive 
industry in men employed. The airline 
branch of the industry is big and growing. 

ore than 20 percent of all employees in 
the airline industry are women. For you 
Who wish to do so, it is a good place to carve 
Out a career. Besides you get a chance to go 
Places and see things for free in your work 
or during your holidays. I am not referring 
to Piloting in this statement. To take your 


Seat on the left side as a captain of an air- - 


€r requires long training which is costly 
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to the company. Continuance of a service 
is a necessity to justify the training. 
Women usually end up getting married and 
raising children. That is a good career in 
itself but it does not fit in with continuous 
years of airline piloting. 

Then there is coming along a new era. It 
is known as the atomic era. It started with 
the atomic bomb and will end with numerous 
peacetime uses in agriculture, industry, and 
medicine. Nuclear energy assures us cheap 
and bountiful power in the future and it is 
cheap energy that has caused our high stand- 
ard of living. The splitting of the atom to 
release and use a part of its energy has opened 
the way for much new, interesting employ- 
ment. If I were a girl just graduating and 


_wanting a career, I probably would go into 


aviation. If not, I think I would try to find 

a place in the atomic field so that I could 
see the new develop and become a part of it. 

But wherever you go in your work— 
whether into the home or into office—please 
remember that you have democracy to protect 
you as your basic duty. 

You should protect it in your discussions 
with others of public issues and by your role 
one election day. It matters little whether 
you are a Republican or a Democrat. We 
have the party system and properly so. What 
these parties and their leaders stand for at 
any particular time is what matters. You 
have the education and training to enable 
you to separate the political wheat from the 
chaff. You should do so and keep democracy 
on the beam. We have the best form of 
government the world has ever known. But 
it is no more stable than the judgment of 
people at the polls on election days. That 
is democracy’s weakness. It can be upset by 
influencing temporarily the minds of voters. 
Sometimes I think additional votes on a 
cumulative basis should be given, based on 
educational qualifications. In any event, the 
educated should not leave the voting to 
others. You should weed out and sterilize 
the seeds of destruction that democracy 
carries with it. You should not lose your 
heritage by default. 

Don’t stop learning because you have re- 
ceived diplomas. Learning exercises your 
mind. Keep it exercised. Learn something 
new each day—even though it be some small 
fact—and you will have a much fuller and 
happier life. 

My knowledge came the hard way. I 
learned my A, B, C’s, from lettering on box- 
cars that passed my door on their way to 
faraway places. I wondered where they were 
going. I also watched the stars at night 
and they beckoned me on. My imagination 
developed into determination. I have seen 
the faraway places. I have flown with the 
stars and I have seen the stars at noon. You 
know, way up high around 50,000 feet, the sky 
is not bright like on the surface. It is dark 
and the stars shine all the time. 

. This I would like to say to you. Through- 
out history, the great changes, such as the 
discovery of fire and the use of the wheel and 
steam, have been spaced far apart. Thus 
man has been able to adjust slowly to his 
new environment. But today great environ- 
mental changes are taking place all at once. 
We are in a turmoil of understanding and 
adjustment. We see and hear people at great 
distance from us and can get to them in 
almost no time at all. Life has become most 
complex with a myriad of conflicting impacts. 
Our leaders float in a new political and social 
atmosphere. Diplomatic landmarks have dis- 
appeared. In this period of turmoil and 
doubt and topsy-turvy drive, we must re- 
orient ourselves and find a sound framework 
to cling to. You of the class of 1955 have 
an important part to play in this reorienta- 
tion process. This is because of your educa- 
tional advantages. You must apply your 
abilities and effort so that we will get order 
and routine and not chaos. See that man’s 
recent scientific achievements are justified 
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and used constructively and peacefully. See 
that the shrinking of time and space which 
we have been witnessing will be for the good. 
See if our less fortunate neighbors around 
the earth can be built up without ourselves 
being torn down. 

I am often asked what the elements are 
that make for success. There is no one for- 
mula. I believe in all cases there must be 
honesty and imagination, backed by faith 
and determination. The determination 
must be sparked by will power.. Fear 
must never be allowed to hold one back from 
@ proper objective. Add work to all this and 
then more work. If you have all these things 
in a mixture and will try and try again, not- 
withstanding early or intermediate failure, 
you are pretty likely to be successful. And so, 
I say, open up your jets of energy and get 
cracking under your own power. Keep your 
eyes on the compass of good intent and follow 
the beacons and beams that lead to sound 
objectives. 

Along with your well-earned diplomas, you 
have from me in imagination a beautiful 
jeweled cup, filled with my good wishes. 
Whenever you are having trials and tribula- 
tions, take it in your hand and sip from it. 
That little sip will bring you the message 
that you are not going to fail. It will come 
from a girl who came up the hard way and 
also had her many trials and tribulations. 

Keep trying. Happiness comes with the 
trying. 

May your mental travels always be accom- 
panied by tailwinds of good judgment and 
may your horizons be unlimited. 


A Free Trader Speaks—Despite Vigorous 
Competition in Camera Field From Low- 
Wage Countries, Bell & Howell Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Percy, Supports and 
Endorses Reciprocal Trade Program in 
Thoughtful Article in Atlantic Monthly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear so often and so emphatically from 
businessmen who feel they are or May 
be damaged by the existence of a recip- 
rocal-trade program that it is easy to 
come to the conclusion that every busi- 
nessman who faces competition from im- 
ports is against reciprocal trade. Of 
course that is not true, but it is always 
refreshing and, I might say, a little of 
a surprise to see evidence that it is not. 

I know I have received a good deal of 
mail from firms in St. Louis and else- 
where who warn that the competition of 
imports, particularly when they come. 
from low-wage countries, cannot be met 
profitably by American enterprise paying 
fair wages. 

Since I feel strongly that America 
must trade with other countries—buying 
from them as well as selling to them— 
I have supported the principle of recip- 
rocal trade as we have seen it in opera- 
tion in the two decades since Cordell 
Hull first Jaunched the program in the 
first administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I have been disappointed 
that so many businessman so often ob- 
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jected to the program solely out of fear 
that it would hurt their firms. Of course 
where there is definite harm to Amer- 
ican enterprise, that is one thing; but so 
often the opposition is based only on 
fear of what might happen. 

In this connection, then, I was deeply 
interested in an article which I read in 
the June issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
‘entitled “A Free Trader Speaks.” 

This article, by Charles H. Percy, pres- 
ident of the camera manufacturing firm 
of Bell & Howell, tells how this firm was 
spurred to greater effort, greater eff- 
ciency, and better products by the stiff— 
the very stiff—competition from abroad 
in the camera field. 

I have seen skilled Japanese workers paid 
27 cents an hour, Italian workers who re- 
ceived 34 cents an hour, and German workers 
who earned 37 cents an hour— 


He wrote. 

In contrast, at Bell & Howell in the Ameri- 
can photographic manufacturing industry, 
the average wage is in excess of $2 an hour. 


He continued: 

Since our purchasing division is author- 
ized to buy where it can get high quality at 
the lowest prices, our own lens division com- 
petes with foreign manufacturers for the 
business of our own purchasing division. 
I think this is the way it should be. For a 
while our lens division continually lost 
orders on a very high volume of lenses. 
When they lost an order for 10,00 lenses, it 
broke their hearts, and they really started 
to dig in. 

The vice president of manufacturing, 
the factory superintendent, and the manu- 
facturing superintendent of the optical divi- 
sion held a meeting with 150 people to dis- 
cuss the tooling and engineering phases of 
our lens designing and manufacturing pro- 
gram. Working together, they approached 
the making of this particular lens in an 
entirely different way. As a result, the last 
order for some 20,000 lenses was awarded to 
our own lens division, on a strictly com- 
petitive basis. In the lens division, they had 
big signs on the bulletin board, “We beat 
foreign competition.” In talking to the 
foreman about it, I said, “In all honesty, 
would you have done this without the spur 
of foreign competition?” and the reply was, 
“No.” 

An industry that is protected is in a dan- 
gerous position. Its shelter can be taken 
away at any time. But an industry that is 
strong because of competition is an industry 
based on a firm foundation, 


Mr. Speaker, while everyone, I’m sure, 
would not agree with everything in the 
Bell & Howell president’s Atlantic 
Monthly article, I am also sure that each 
Member of Congress, no matter what his 
views on this subject, will be interested 
in reading the full text of it in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD—particularly as 
we are taking up in the House tomorrow 
the conference report on H. R. 1, the 
reciprocal-trade bill. 

Under unanimous consent, I therefore 
include the article “A Freetrader 
Speaks” as it appeared in the June 
Atlantic Monthly, as follows: 

A FREETRADER SPEAKS 
(By Charles H. Percy) 

(A freetrader in a field where he faces the 
stiffest possible competition from abroad, 
Charles H. Percy became president of Bell & 
Howell, manufacturers of cameras, lenses, 
and photographic equipment, at the age of 
29. He entered the cooperative training pro- 
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gtam of his company while he was still an 
undergraduate at the University of Chicago, 
and was elected to the board of directors the 
year after his graduation in 1942. After serv- 
ing in the Navy in the war, he came back to 
Chicago, where his keen interest in eco- 
nomics, industry, and education has made 
him one of the most intelligent, outspoken 
men in his field.) 
1 

What happens when an American manu- 
facturer faces foreign competition? As a 
strong supporter of President Eisenhower's 
reciprocal trade program, I wish to present 
a few facts about freer trade and its effect 
upon our company—a manufacturing com- 
pany that is protected, that is strategic, that 
faces foreign competition. 

The photographic industry employs about 
50,000 people. It is a relatively small indus- 
try, but it competes with manufacturers in 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, France—one can 
hardly name a country that doesn’t make 
some kind of photographic product. 

I have seen skilled Japanese workers paid 
27 cents an hour, Italian workers who re- 
ceived 34 cents an hour, and German workers 
who earned 37 cents an hour. In contrast, 
at Bell & Howell and in the American pho- 
tographic manufacturing industry, the aver- 
age wage is in excess of $2 an hour. 

Germany alone exports to the United 
States over 150 different models and brands 
of still cameras. In 1949 the United States 
imported 16,000 lenses; last year imports rose 
to a quarter of a million lenses competing 
with the products of domestic manufac- 
turers. 

Bell & Howell's position is this: We are a 
company employing more than 3,000 people 
in Chicago. We have a very high labor con- 
tent in our product, 38 percent of our total 
cost of sales being the cost of labor. We 
have a great deal of foreign competition. 

We manufacture annually a total of about 
$40.5 million worth of products, only 6 per- 
cent of which goes abroad. So exports are 
not an important percentage of our business, 
though they do play a strategic part in main- 
taining our prestige and keeping our name 
before the public in some 68 countries. We 
also manufacture under license in England. 

We at Bell & Howell have done a good deal 
of soul searching on this subject over the 
past several years, to determine our position 
with regard to the world economy. We be- 
lieve that it is in the interest of the free 
world to trade. Many people abroad—2.5 bil- 
lion of them—want the products of the 
United States. If we don’t trade with them, 
we are going to limit our market to 160 mil- 
lion people in the United States—a market 
too small for our productive capacity. At the 
present time our exports exceed our imports. 
But we cannot mantain our export market if 
we refuse to trade with the world. It is diffi- 
cult for the American people to understand 
that the only place the American dollar can 
ultimately be spent is the United States. 
When we import products and pay dollars for 
them, we do not lose those dollars. They 
always come back to us. 

To import products which foreign manu- 
facturers can make better than we can is as 
beneficial to us as it is to the rest of the free 
world. It simply means that we shift our 
domestic capital and labor to items which we 
can produce more efficiently, 
` Last year as I stood on a street in Tokyo 
I asked our agent who was escorting me what 
the loudspeakers on the mobile trucks were 
saying. I think he was a little embarrassed, 
but he gave me a straightforward answer. He 
said, “They are denouncing American impe- 
rialism and demanding that the United 
States troops go home.” à 

I talked to our Ambassador, to educators 
and business people, both Japanese and 
American. They all told the same story—a 
story of the sagging Japanese economy. For 
example, they predicted that 40 percent of 
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the graduates of Japanese universities this 
year will not be able to find jobs, 

The United States has told Japan, “We 
cannot trade with you freely because of your 
cheap labor. We have imposed restrictions 
and barriers against you, and the free world 
has followed our example.” But we have 
also said, “We shall be very unhappy if you 
trade with the Communist bloc.” 

So we have placed Japan in an untenable 
position by saying in effect, “You cannot 
trade.” I believe that no nation can endure 
such a situation. More and more, Japan is 
becoming susceptible to the wooing of the 
Chinese Communists and Russians. 

A few months ago the President submitted 
a message to Congress on the Formosa ques- 
tion. He asked authority to use ships, guns, 
and planes to defend the security of our 
country and its allies. Within a week, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
voted overwhelmingly to give him this au- 
thority. 

This was an issue that Congressmen could 
clearly understand; it was an issue they 
would have no trouble explaining to their 
constituents at home. But for a year and 
a half the President has said, “It is in the 
national interest that we liberalize our trade 
abroad.” And he has gone so far as to say, 
“If we fail in our foreign trade economic 
policy, we may fail in all.” 

If the President today should send a mes- 
sage to Congress asking for billions for a 
network of radar and guns to ring our coast- 
line and for planes to patrol our shores, 
Congress would not hesitate to appropriate 
the money if he said it was imperative to 
the national interest. It couldn't defend its 
position if it refused. 

But the President has said that in a nu- 
clear era it is in the national interest to 
surround this country with a network of 
free nations which will form an integral 
part of our national security. This is more 
difficult to explain to the constituents back 
home. It steps on a few toes. Despite the 
fact that heads of labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Farm Bureau, 
and an ever-increasing number of business 
people favor it, the bill was passed by only 
a slim majority and was almost sent back 
to committee on three different votes. 

However, there is little doubt about the 
interest of the consumer in freer trade. It 
is he who benefits when competition lowers 
prices, and he is entitled to the benefits of 
foreign competition. 
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I can best demonstrate what sometimes 
happens when an American manufacturer 
faces foreign competition by telling our ex- 
perience when we entered the high-priced 
35-mm. still-camera market a few years ago. 
Our Foton camera had many features. It 
wound like a movie camera and clicked off 
five pictures a second, taking wonderful ac- 
tion photographs. But it required a lot of 
handwork that necessitated a selling price 
of $700. In competing with foreign manu- 
facturers we lost $1.25 million. 

We had to decide what to do. We could 
say we were being hurt by foreign compe- 
tition and we could seek higher tariff pro- 
tection. But, from the moral standpoint, 
we would be prohibiting the American con- 
sumer, who happens to like German cam- 
eras, from buying them unless he paid a 
higher subsidy in the form of a higher tariff. 
In other words, the consumer would be pes 
nalized because we had decided to enter @ 
field in which we were not as efficient (from 
a cost standpoint) as the Germans. We 
decided to write off our $1.25 million loss. 

I have heard many protectionists say, 
“You can’t compete with cheap foreign labor 
if your product has a high labor content.” 
Manufacturers in our own industry have re- 
peatedly testified that there is a high labor 
content in photographic equipment—and it 
is high, particularly in a photographic lens. 
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There is the aluminum we use to make a 
half-inch f/1.9 movie camera lens. Then 
there is the chunk of optical glass we mold 

_into four different elements and assemble 
into this lens. The raw material costs 
43 cents and the finished lens has a retail 
value of $87. So the difference between 43 
cents and $87 is the cost of labor in manu- 

“facturing and merchandising. 

Since our purchasing division is author- 
ized to buy where it can get high quality at 
the lowest prices, our own lens division com- 
petes with foreign manufacturers for the 
business of our own purchasing division. I 
think this is the way it should be. For a 
while our lens division continually lost or- 
ders on a very high volume of lenses. When 
they lost an order for 10,000 lenses, it broke 
their hearts, and they really started to dig 
in. 

The vice president of manufacturing, the 
factory superintendent, and the manufac- 
turing superintendent of the optical division 
held a meeting with 150 people to discuss 
the tooling and engineering phases of our 
lens designing and manufacturing program. 
Working together, they approached the 
making of this particular lens in an entirely 
different way. As a result, the last order for 
some 20,000 lenses was awarded to our own 
lens division, on a strictly competitive basis. 
In the lens division, they had big signs on 
the bulletin board, “We beat foreign compe- 
tition.” In talking to the foremen about it, 
I said, “In all honesty, would you have done 
this without the spur of foreign competi- 
tion?” and they replied, “No.” 

An industry that is protected is in a dan- 
gerous position. Its shelter can be taken 
away at any time. But an industry that is 
strong because of competition is an indus- 
try based upon a firm foundation. The best 
weapon of management is its ability to meet 
competition. The ability to improve its 
manufacturing techniques cannot be devel- 
oped under the soft blanket of protection. 

Again and again manufacturers have 
pointed out the disparity between American 
and foreign hourly labor rates. Never in 
any of those testimonies have I found ref- 
erence to the unit cost of production. Yet 
this is the important element of cost and 
the answer to the problem of cheap foreign 
labor. 

Here is an illustration. We had cheap 
domestic labor in this country a relatively 
few years ago. When I worked on the Bell & 
Howell assembly line, we were paid 40 cents 
an hour to assemble a particular 8-mm. 
movie camera. We sold this movie camera 
for $49.95. When the war ended and our 
labor cost had almost tripled, we asked our- 
selves whether we should ever again be able 
to sell a movie camera for less than $50. 

We started to work on a design concept, 
a tooling concept. Groups of people worked 
on it as a team. We prdouced, for $49.95, 
a camera with six exclusive features that 
the other camera did not have. It is made 
with such precision that the parts resemble 
those of high-priced American and Swiss 
watches, yet it is assembled on a conveyor- 
ized line. We did it with labor that cost 
$2 an hour, but we desgined the camera 
and developed manufacturing methods to 
use the minds of our workers more than 
their hands and their muscles. And our 
labor cost per unit was very low. 

I'm not an expert on farm problems, but 
I have studied the impact of our export 
trade on the farm market. My wife and I 
Own a farm in Iowa, and frankly I am 
ashamed to sell crops that are not needed 
to the Government each year and then ap- 
Prove the plans of the farm manager to 
Plant these same crops the next season. Yet 
We do it because, if we didn’t, our farm 
Manager would think we should be com- 
Mitted to a mental institution. But how 
Wrong it is to freeze unneeded capital and 
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labor on the farm. What if they had done 
this about a hundred years ago when the 
population distribution was 90-percent rural 
and 10-percent urban, instead of the re- 
verse? It is little more sensible today to 
freeze the 10 percent and keep labor and 
capital employed where it is only relatively 
efficient. 

Where does the farmer stand? On an aver- 
age, about $1,000 of his cash receipts comes 
from exports. We export 25 percent of our 
tobacco and soybeans, 33 percent of our 
wheat, and 40 percent of our cotton and 
rice. The dairy farmers in Wisconsin, who 
were successful in forcing the infamous 
cheese quota, export 42 percent of their dried, 
evaporated, and condensed milk. EE it 
weren’t for the export market, they would 
be hard pressed. Yet they, like too many 
other economic groups in the United States, 
including business, want a one-way street. 
Farmers favor a freer trade policy almost 
universally, until it permits a volume of im- 
ports that interferes with the artifically pro- 
tected high prices of their own products. 
They do not ask where the dollars for their 
exports are to come from if we refuse to 
trade with their foreign customers. Are we 
to give dollars away, or are they to be si- 
phoned from some other part of our econ- 
omy? 

It is often said that freer trade is all right 
in theory but would not work in practice. 
And to the protectionists we are the theor- 
ists and they are the practica] men who build 
America. They know that we have to keep 
our cheap foreign labor and keep our market 
to ourselves. The fact that almost every 
economist in the United States favors the 
President’s reciprocal trade program does put 
us in a category with college professors and 
economists. But I submit that the real 
theorist is the protectionist, because pro- 
tectionism has never really worked in prac- 
tice. 

Who is to decide what infant industry is 
to be protected? Who is to decide when an 
infant industry has grown to maturity? 
Many are protected but few, if any, are ever 
weaned. 

The argument that our national defense 
depends upon strategic industries that must 
be protected is essentially theory. In prac- 
tice, must of our defense industries—the air- 
craft, automotive, and electronics indus- 
tries—have little if any tariff protection and 
have never needed it. 

I wish to mention that the Bell & Howell 
executives have stood with me in my support 
of the President’s foreign economic trade 
policy. Without their support I could not 
have acted. 

I am sure that the bylaws of our corpo- 
ration are not very different from those of 
other corporations. And nowhere do I see 
that the officer of a company is required to 
subordinate the national interest to the im- 
mediate short-range interest of his own 
company. 

I think we must always, in American in- 
dustry, in farming, and in labor circles, de- 
termine what is in the national interest 
and then find a way to adjust our own pro- 
grams to that interest. It is not always 
easy, but it is necessary. And the appeal of 
the President's proposed program and H. R. 1 
is its moderation and gradualness. Tariff 
rate reductions for most product categories 
are proposed at only 5 percent per year for 
3 years, It is inconceivable that such a re- 
duction could cripple an industry unless it 
is already on the brink of disaster. H. R. 1 
does not remove any of the appeal provi- 
sions found in existing legislation. 

I believe that a liberalized trade policy 
in the national interest will make industry 
in this country more efficient. It will help 
lower our unit cost of production, raise our 
standard of living, strengthen our allies, 
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weaken our enemies, and provide a greater 
measure of strength and support for the 
defense of this Nation than will countless 
billions’ worth of guns. 

I believe in a freer trade policy for our 
country because political friendships through 
the centuries have followed the trade lanes, 
Never has there been a greater need to 
strengthen the political ties between the free 
nations of the world. Mutually beneficial 
trade forms a solid foundation on which to 
build lasting political friendships. 


Upper Colorado River Project— 
Recreational Features 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in an effort to defeat the upper Colo- 
rado River project, some Representa- 
tives from southern California have at- 
tacked the recreational features of stor- 
age reservoirs. For the edification of 
Members I am inserting at this point a 
column by Don Brooks, outdoors editor 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. The editorial 
follows: 

OUTDOORS 
(By Don Brooks) 


The Honorable Craic HOSMER, congres- 
sional Representative, 18th District of Calie 
fornia: 

We have here in front of us an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 26, 
1955, in which you claim that Bureau of 
Reclamation economics are as phony as a $3 
bill. At least, that’s what the headline 
reads. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to get in an 
argument with you about economics. But 
you made some cracks about Lake Mead fish- 
ing and that’s a subject we know something 
about. 

Here’s what you said, Mr. HOSMER: 


“LOOK AT LAKE MEAD TODAY,” HE SAYS 


“The proponents of the upper Colorado 
River project cite Lake Mead, behind Hoover 
Dam, as an example of fine recreation areas 
made from big dams. They ought to look at 
Lake Mead today. The only good recreation 
there is enjoyed by the lizards. The beaches 
are a mile from the beach houses. Boats 
are several miles inland from water. 

“Fishing is horrible.” 

That’s what you said, Mr. HOSMER. Now 
we got the news for you. 

On the very date your statements were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, this 
writer was on Lake Mead. 

And fishing wasn’t horrible. It was dog- 
gone good. Four of us caught 17 bass rang- 
ing up to 4 pounds the first day. The next 
day we caught 22 ranging up to 5 pounds 10 
ounces. And we lost a lot, Mr. HOSMER. 
Lynn Hansen of Salt Lake, one of our part- 
ners, lost one that Floyd Wells of Overton 
figured weighed better than 12 pounds. Ol’ 
Lynn was sick for an hour after that baby 
threw the hook. 

It’s true that the water level was down, 
Mr. HosMerR, but why was it down? One of 
the major reasons was because of the exces- 
sive power demands from your country down 
in southern California. And despite the 
lake’s low level a powerful lot of folks, in- 
cluding plenty from California, were having 
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the time of their lives fishing and boating. 
We’ve heard Californians called many things, 
Mr. HosMeER, but this is the first time we’ve 
ever heard ‘em called “lizards.” 


“EXPERTS” VIEW OF ECHO PARK 


You also stated that if Echo Park is built 
“it will be barren of vegetation and the fish- 
ing in the lake will be lousy. There will 
be no algae in the water, no weeds, no bene- 
ficial conditions for fish,” you stated. 

Can't figure how you arrived at those con- 
clusions, Mr. HOSMER, and we know a lot 
more about intermountain fishing than you 
do. 

We're not going to argue that Echo Park 
fishing will be as good as Lake Mead’s, But 
we do know that there isn't any fishing on 
the Green River now. And a lot of fisher- 
ies biologists, who know more about it than 
we do, have told us that if the sediment is 
cleaned out of the Green there is an excellent 
chance that fine trout fishing will result. 

Reckon that’s it, Mr. Hosmer. If you still 
figure April fishing at Lake Mead was “hor- 
rible,” please let us know when you figure 
it will be “good.” 

Here's one bait dunker who wants to be 
there. 


Looking Toward 1956—Some Sound 
Advice for Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the following 
editorial from Town Journal which 
should be of great interest to Republi- 
cans everwhere: 

LOOKING Towarp 1956 


The President’s personal popularity does 
not appear to lessen. If anything it grows. 
People believe in his integrity and in his 
good intentions. 

Nevertheless, a small change in public 
opinion within the next 18 months could 
disappoint his party in 1956 and could de- 
feat him. What factors could cause such 
a change? It may be constructive to look 
at some of them this early. 

Mr. Eisenhower's advisers seem to have 
convinced themselves that all Republicans 
will naturally vote Republican in 1956. 
“Where else can they go?” 

They forget that Republicans have homes 
to go to, and thousands did just that in 
1940, 1944, and 1948 to avoid having to vote 
for Willkie and for Dewey. 

Eisenhower won in 1952 because he brought 
out the Republican vote, plus the vote of 
thousands of Democrats who wished to re- 
buke the sins of their own party. He was 
supported by Democrats and independents 
who hated socialism, extravagance, and one- 
worldism, 

* 2 * a 


Because small margins determine elec- 
tions, it is not too early to face up to some 
of the disappointments being voiced by 
friends of the administration. 

No sweeping reduction of Government and 
no dramatic abolition of questionable agen- 
cies have been accomplished. 

Despite small economies, no notable de- 
crease of expenditures has been brought 
about. 

The budget remains unbalanced even in 
a period of exceptional prosperity. Reduc- 
tion in taxes, accordingly, so far has been 
small and further reduction is postponed. 
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The foreign aid expenditures continue on 
a gigantic scale with the taxpayer’s dollar 
now going farther than ever—to Asia instead 
of merely to Europe. 

For a Federal highway program proposals 
of debatable merit are advanced, along with 
unsound financing ideas. 

The administration has given weak and 
wavering support to the outright opponents 
of communism within the United States. 

In agriculture, only a slight change of di- 
rection has been taken. Despite big talk 
about the importance of research only pid- 
dling increases have been recommended. 

The White House has stood in the way of 
the much-needed Bricker amendment to 
prevent international treaty law from super- 
seding United States constitutional law. 

No effective effort has been made to free 
American airmen. or other citizens held 
captive in Red China. ` 

These are enough to suggest that the Re- 
publicans will risk their 1956 reelection if 
they try to out-socialize, out-New Deal, and 
out-internationalize their opponents. Their 
strength lies among those who want less 
Government, more economy, and faithful 
adherence to basic American principles in 
domestic and world policy. 

The middle-of-the-road is marked by a 
white line, and those who try to straddle 
that line can be headed for a crash. It is 
a service to the country—and a friendly act 
to Mr. Eisenhower and his many admirers— 
to face up to that fact while the election 
is still some distance away. 


Diamond Jubilee, Red Lion, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to draw to the attention of my 
colleagues and the entire Nation an im- 
portant celebration now in progress in 
one of the towns in my congressional 
district. 

Red Lion, Pa., a thriving and alert 
community located in the southern por- 
tion of York County, Pa., has reached its 
75th milestone and is, this week—from 
June 12 through June 18—celebrating its 
diamond jubilee. 

Each day of this week has a special 
significance. Yesterday, Sunday, was 
designated as Religious Day, which was 
devoted to the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the community. Red Lion might 
well be described as a church town as 
its church and Sunday school attendance 
is higher than in most communities. 
The good citizens of the town realize that 
problems arising from material changes 
in the community can only be achieved 
with mental and spiritual tranquillity. 

Today, Monday, has been designated 
as Industrial Day, exemplifying “What 
Red Lion makes, makes Red Lion.” On 
this day, all Red Lioners will reflect upon 
the diversity of means by which the 
people of the community and environs 
make their living. While the manufac- 
ture of cigars, furniture, and metal 
products constitute the major industries, 
there are many others which contribute 
to the overall economy of the commu- 
nity, including the dairy, milling, lum- 
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ber, and dress manufacturing enter- 
prises. In the diversity exemplified by 
these many enterprises, an insight 
might be had as to the productivity of 
these good citizens. ‘The people who are 
the backbone of these efforts bring to 
the community a dignity, a spirit of in- 
dustry, which has encouraged the growth 
of Red Lion, and its recognition as a 
good town in which to live. 

Tuesday, June 14, will be School Day. 
Realizing that the progress of a com- 
munity depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of its educational efforts, Red Lion 
provides for educational facilities in 
keeping with the material progress of 
the town and surrounding community. 
Indicative of the philosophy which per- 
vades the community are two pertinent 
factors. Not content with its presently 
excellent school plan, and farsighted in 
its approach, Red Lion is planning an 
addition to its modern high school to 
care for those who will soon have need 
for additional facilities. In keeping also 
with the progressive spirit which is typi- 
cal of its citizens, a merger of schools in 
eight contiguous districts has been ef- 
fected, providing a more coordinated sys- 
tem for elementary school students. A 
recognition of the proper place of educa- 
tion in this highly technical and compli- 
cated age, and a willingness to levy the 
assessments for this desired objective, 
are expressive of the foresight inherent 
in the character of the Red Lion citizens. 

The following day, Wednesday, June 
15, is Young People’s Day. Realizing 
youth is the strength of our Nation, Red 
Lion is meeting and promoting the wel- 
fare of its teen-agers and young people 
by proper recreational facilities. A Mon- 
ument to the concern felt by its good peo- 
ple is the outstanding edifice which 
serves aS a youth center. Unique to a 
community the size of Red Lion is the 
one-story, brick building fronting on 
West High Street, where wholesome, 
properly supervised recreation is avail- 
able to the town’s young folks. Civic and 
fraternal organizations have contributed 
substantially to the services and facilities 
used by the young citizens in their en- 
joyment of athletic endeavors. Providing 
a healthy outlet for the natural enthusi- 
asm and vigor for teen-agers, and those 
even younger, these groups have com- 
bined in financing and supervising base- 
ball teams for the boys of the commu- 
nity. Champions in spirit, whatever 
their comparative standing in county 
league play, these ranks will provide the 
men who, 25 years from today, will be 
the respected citizens planning Red 
Lion’s centennial. Juvenile decency, not 
delinquency, runs rampant in Red Lion 
because the adults care enough. š 

This coming Thursday has been chos- 
en as Community Day, a day set aside for 
emphasizing the interest and community 
pride held by the citizens. It is my per- 
sonal opinion ‚from my knoweldge of the 
character, habits, and morals of the com- 
munity, that this day is superfiuous. A 
reading of the accomplishments con- 
tained in this necessarily brief outline of 
Red Lion’s community facilities, the very 
evident community spirit which made 
these things possible, lead one to the con- 
clusion that this day can be but a fore- 
runner to further accomplishments, 
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rather than a celebration of what has 
already been done. That is the Red Lion 
way, look not backward, but forward, 
there is much yet to be done. 

Appropriately, 1 day, Friday, June 
17, has been set aside as homecoming 
day. Like any other community, Red 
Lion is proud of its present residents 
and those who, while no longer perma- 
nent citizens of the community, have 
moved to other locations. It is true that 
people leave Red Lion, as happens in 
every community throughout the Nation. 
We are a restless, migratory kind of 
people, always seeking the greener pas- 
ture. It is as true that Red Lion does 
not leave people. Once having lived in 
this wonderful corner of York County, 
the son or daughter of Red Lion yearns 
to return, never having having left, in 
the strict sense of that word. Home- 
coming day will be a joyous occasion, 
one for renewing friendships, for remi- 
niscences, for reliving the days less laden 
with worldly care. One of the events 
scheduled for this day is a baton-twirl- 
ing contest, to honor three of Red Lion’s 
outstanding young ladies in the persons 
of Miss Alta Burg, national baton-twirl- 
ing champion; her sisters, Miss Dawn 
Burg, runner-up for national honors, and 
Pennsylvania State baton-twirling cham- 
pion, and Miss Joyce Burg, junior cham- 
pion of Pennsylvania. 

The last day, Saturday, June 18, is 
Parade day. Climaxing.the week-long 
celebration will be the mid-afternoon 
parade, the elements of which will rep- 
. resent all of the community interests. 
Bands, pretty girls, youth groups, and 
other civic organizations will exhibit a 
martial air and tempo as they march 
before the assembled citizens. The fam- 
ily of. Pennsylvania’s first citizen will 
look on proudly as our great Governor, 
George M. Leader, takes the place of 
honor beside the parade marshal. Gov- 
ernor Leader, a York County native, will, 
in a sense, be among home folks on the 
day which ends their week-long celebra- 
tion of 75 years of progress. 

Every American municipality, be it 
large or small, urban or rural, has one 
person who personified all that was good, 
all that signified the character of that 
community. Red Lion is no exception. 
Sad it is that Harry L. Haines, chief 
burgess of Red Lion, and general chair- 
man of its golden jubilee in 1930, could 
not have been spared to participate in 
the diamond jubilee. The life he lived 
Provided enrichment to the town and its 
People. A distinguished Member of Con- 
gress for 10 years from the district I am 
now privileged to represent, Harry L. 
Haines never lost the homely realization 
that each person is essentially a portion 
of a hometown. Harry Haines was Red 
Lion, Though he served with distinction 
in this National Forum he, I think, would 
like to be remembered on this occasion 
for his countless contributions to Red 
Lion. No written or spoken tribute could 
express sufficiently well what Harry 
Haines gave of himself to the town he 
Called home, but no celebration of prog- 
ress could be complete without recogni- 
tion of Red Lion’s, and this Nation’s debt 
to him. The United States is a confed- 
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eration of hometowns, and in each there 
is, or was, a Harry Haines who collective- 
ly made the greatness of our country 
possible, : 


A Tribute to Humboldt State College and 
Its Cancer Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
June 2, 1955 issue of the Eureka (Cailif.) 
Humboldt-Standard. 

The editorial congratulates Humboldt 
State College for its significant achieve- 
ments in the field of advancing public 
Sev- 
eral years ago, a committee of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society designed a pilot proj- 
ect on cancer education and presented it 
to several colleges throughout California. 

Humboldt State College has followed 
through with a concentrated course in 
cancer education, and in. so doing has 
pioneered in this field. The American 
Cancer Society believes, that through 
public education, much of the fear and 
hysteria associated with this dread dis- 
ease can be dissipated. Reports indi- 
cate the education program is paying off. 
More victims do seek medical advice in 
early stages of the disease, facilitating 
early detection and treatment of the 
malady. In this way, another avenue is 
opened in the fight to control cancer. 

As a result of the progress made by 
Humbodlt State College with its public 
education program on the control of can- 
cer, similar projects are being planned 
for introduction to the curriculum of 
other colleges and universities through- 
out the State of California. To Hum- 
pboldt State College, for its foresight and 
achievement, I add my congratulations 
to those expressed in the following 
editorial: 

HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE PIONEERS IN CANCER 
EDUCATION 

The most effective way in which the aver- 
age person can assist in the fight to control 
cancer, we are assured repeatedly, is through 
seeking information on the subject of the 
disease in its general aspects, particularly 
as related to early detection of signs and 
symptoms that facilitates treatment of the 
malady should it develop. Indeed, it is this 
educational aspect that has been emphasized 
during late years in the nationwide cancer- 
control campaigns conducted by the Ameri- 
can Cancer. Society and other agencies con- 
cerned. Moreover, reports indicate that this 
program is paying off as more victims do seek 
medical advice in early stages of the disease 
and, conversely, as much of the fear and 
hysteria formerly associated with the disease 
are dissipated through a more intelligent 
approach and attitude on the part of the 
public, 

But, in looking about for channels through 
which to implement this public education 
program, where turn for the most effective 
means and media? The answer to that 
query should be obvious—what medium 
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could be more effective than the school sys- 
tem which, after all, is in the education 
business. 

At any rate, it would appear that just such 
@ program is in prospect for this north coast 
region of California, based on the recent 
report of the success of a pilot project carried 
on at Humboldt State College, through which 
students studying to be teachers and admin- 
istrators in the public schools have been 
ach asi in training toward this objec- 

ve. 

By way of background, several years ago 
the subcommittee on teacher training, of the 
education division committee of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, designed a pilot project 
on cancer education and presented it to 
several colleges throughout the State. Of 
the colleges selected at that time, Humboldt 
State is the only one which has followed 
through with a concentrated course in can- 
cer education and, by virtue of that achieve- 
ment has pioneered the way in this field. 

At Humboldt State College the training 
course has been conducted as a part of the 
health and hygiene course of the department 
of physical education, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Joseph Forbes, aided by Francis 
Givens and Robert Doornink, assistants in 
the department. In the conduct of the 
training the college has had the professional 
support of the State subcommittee, whose 
membership includes Dr. Paul Roberts, of 
Eureka, chairman; Givens, of Humboldt 
State; Dr. Margaret Leonard, San Francisco 
State; Dr. Edith Lindly, Fresno State, and 
Dr. Anita Layton, San Jose State. 

The scope embodied in the possibilities of 
this program is, needless to say, tremendous. 
In the first place, the instructors trained at 
the college are well qualified to carry their 
training into effect in the schools; second, 
the program lends itself to ready implemen- 
tation through the public schools; and third, 
a new generation now in the schools will 
grow up with a far better concept and appre- 
ciation of the disease, including, as well, the 
elimination of misconceptions. 

As a result of the fine cooperation of the 
faculty of Humboldt State College in this 
program, and the enthusiasm with which it 
has been received by the students, it is now 
reported that the subcommittee on teacher 
training is planning to introduce a similar 
rhe teh in the curriculum of a large number 
of colleges; and universities t 
the State. serio 

Thus to Humboldt State has accrued the 
signal honor of being a real pioneer in the 
prpogram, this in addition to the material 
achievements attending the project. And in 
congratulating Humboldt State College upon 
its distinguished achievement we feel that 
we speak for all Humboldt. 


Guaranteed Wage Sought for 65,000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following Associated Press dispatch: 

GUARANTEED Wace SoucHt For 65,000 

CuIcaco, June 11.—The CIO United Auto 
Workers announced today it will demand a 
guaranteed wage for 65,000 farm implement 
workers in negotiations later this month with 
International Harvester and the Allis 
Chalmers Co. 
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A union official hinted that strikes may be 
called to get the farm implement manufac- 
turers to follow the recent example of the 
Ford Motor Co. in granting some form of 
guaranteed wage. 


Freedom for Austria? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the United States joined with 
Britain, France, and Russia in signing 
a treaty liberating Austria. 

The signing of this treaty brought into 
focus the fact that for 10 years, Com- 
munist Russia, alone among the Big 
Four, has gouged at least a billion dollars 
worth of reparations out of Austria and, 
under terms of the “liberation,” will con- 
tinue to extract the equivalent of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the next 
10 years. 

Equally as important, it focuses atten- 
tion on the fact that up to January 1, 
1954, United States taxpayers handed 
out approximately a billion dollars in 
various forms of aid to the Austrians. 
In other words, as one writer aptly puts 
it, taxpayers of this country have been 
feeding the Austrian cow while Russia 
has been milking her. 

It is almost beyond belief that the rep- 
resentatives of this Government, in the 
light of what has happened, would join 
in a new treaty with Russia which would 
permit that government to continue its 
inhuman gouging of the Austrians. The 
time has come for some of us in Congress 
to demand an accounting of the State 
Department. There must be an end now 
to this business of handing over hun- 
dreds of millions of American tax dollars 
to the Kremlin even though it is pur- 
portedly designated as aid to Austria. 

The following article throws more light 
on this situation: 


RUSSIANS FREED AUSTRIA AT A JUICY PROFIT 
(By Konrad Bercovici) 


We have all heard our Secretary of State 
report to our President how the people of 
Vienna danced in the streets with tears run- 
ning down their cheeks when the treaty 
liberating Austria was signed by the four 
powers. The Russian signatories were all 
sweetness and light to have liberated that 
country after 10 years of occupation. From 
whom did the Communists liberate Austria? 
From the Communists themselves. 


For 10 years they had enslaved that poor 
country and sucked it dry, carting away its 
industrial machinery and everything else 
they found of value, under the pretext that 
it had been German property during the 
Nazi occupation. And they arrested and 
sentenced thousands of men and women to 
work in the slave camps of Siberia. Now, as 
an act of kindness, they shipped back to the 
liberated country, so-called, 700 broken men 
from the slave camps, presumably the only 
ones still alive when the act was signed. 


THEFTS ARE LEGALIZED 


Among other conditions of liberation, 
Austria was compelled to agree to deliver, 
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free, to Russia, 10 million tons of oil a year 
for the period of 10 years. What this means 
in practical terms is that one-third of the 
working population of Austria will slave for 
10 years, without pay, to produce and de- 
liver 100 million tons of oil to the Commu- 
nists as one of the prices of their liberation. 
It must have occurred to the Austrian au- 
thorities agreeing to such a condition that 
no price was too high to free themselves of 
Russian occupation. 

Another feature of the agreement between 
Russia and Austria, if an act in which one 
of the parties has a hand on the throat of 
the other can be called an agreement, is that 
every property confiscated during the occu- 
pation, valued above $10,000, becomes legally 
the property of the kindhearted liberators. 

Looking carefully at the young people 
“dancing in the streets with tears running 
down their cheeks,” I noted that they were 
all undersized as a result of 10 years of Nazi 
occupation followed by another 10 years of 
Communist rule. The picture shown of the 
signers of the agreement was particularly re- 
vealing. To the fore stood Figl, the Austrian 
Secretary of State, not quite 5 feet tall, and 
in back of him the Russian liberators, each 
one over 6 feet and weighing over 200 pounds. 
Between the Russians stood the French Sec- 
retary of State, who is just about 5 feet tall 
and surely weighs less than 100 pounds. A 
few more such liberations, and the people of 
Europe will be reduced to the stature of 
midgets. 

SATELLITES COULD PAY BILLIONS 

Either because the rulers of Russia are un- 
conscious of the enormity of their crimes or 
because they are convinced that the rest of 
the world is idiotic, the Russians took im- 
mediate advantage of the good will they cre- 
ated by liberating Austria to propose another 
act of liberation to the Yugoslavs. An- 
nouncing to the world and to Marshal Tito 
that they wanted to talk to him with open 
hearts and pure souls, Khruschchev and Bul- 
ganin went to Belgrade to rekindle the flame 


which once fused together the two countries. 


Placing all blame for the original rupture 
between them on Lavrenti Beria, who is dead 
and cannot defend himself, they asked Tito 
to return to the Communist fold as a mem- 
ber in good standing. Whatever one may say 
about Tito, he is nobody’s fool, and having 
himself been a party to many a purge he 
knows what such a return to the fold would 
do for him and his country. 

On conditions similar to those by which 
Austria was liberated, Moscow could profit- 
ably liberate all its satellites. It is quite pos- 
sible that after a time Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
would be willing to pay the price to get out 
from under the heels of the Communists. 
And it is also possible that Germany would 
be made to pay an even higher price to be 
once again reunited with that part of its 
country now occupied by the Communists. 


Tuttle Creek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few days much will be heard about 
Tuttle Creek, a key reservoir for water 
conservation in the Kansas River Basin, 
a reservoir to hold back devastating 
floods and to provide water in time of 


drought. 
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In connection therewith, the follow- 
ing editorial in the Kansas City Star 
June 11, 1955, is interesting and enlight- 
ening: 

BACK TO THE RIVER BATTLE 

The drive for Kaw Valley river control is 
going forward again and it will have to con- 
tinue until the job is done. In Washington 
the rise from past defeatism is emphasized 
by the committee amendment that will put 
the Tuttle Creek Dam project before the 
House. This is a surprise committee victory 
for Representative Errerr P. Scrivner, of 
Kansas, who offered the amendment, and 
Representative RICHARD W. BOLLING, of 
Missouri. 

This success doesn't necessarily mean that 
the Congress will approve the funds to re- 
open work on Tuttle Creek this year. But it 
is given a real chance after it had been 
counted out for this session. And you can 
sense that this time the drive will continue 
until it brings full control of Kansas floods 
and water resources. 

In the Senate, Tuttle Creek has the active 
support of Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL and 
the apparent support of Senator FRANK CARL- 
SON, of Kansas. This week appropriations 
were urged vigorously by the Missouri Sen- 
ators, STUART. SYMINGTON and THomas C. 
HENNINGS, 

Four years after the great billion-dollar 
flood the Kaw Valley has received nothing to 
prevent a return engagement. After 2 years 
of extreme droughts this area has made no 
tangible progress toward conserving its 
water for time of need. Such inaction is 
shocking. It suggests the irresponsible fel- 
low who never worries about his,leaky roof 
until a big rain. 

For the long failure this area must ac- 
cept the greater part of the responsibility. 
The State of Kansas has been divided and 
confused. It has lost many millions in 
development projects by its own failure to 
seize opportunities. 

Now the State is beginning to face its 
problem. A new State agency, a seven- 
member water resources authority, has been 
created and shortly will be functioning. 
Based on factual studies, it will speak for 
the State in determining the State’s role in 
flood control and water conservation. Kan- 
sas finally is awakening to its responsibilities 
in the all-important subject of dealing with 
its water. In Washington and at home, the 
drive for a complete water control program 
moves on from here. 


Mr. Speaker, during the debate I will 
furnish the House facts and figures 
which will prove the need and feasibility 
of Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 


California Thrice Blessed—Full Employ- 
ment, Abundant Natural Resources, 
and Desirable Climate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
California is today fulfilling all of the 
fabulous predictions for its future that 
were made by the early settlers who with 
rare foresight gave it the name of the 
Golden State. 

The State of California has indeed 
been blest by divine providence. Its 
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mountain slopes are covered with great 
forests of finest timber, its mineral 
wealth still awaits full exploration and 
development, its valleys are fertile and 
productive, its desert land has blos- 
somed with the development of irriga- 
tion and new sources of water supply, 
and its cities have grown in size and in- 
dustrial capacity until they rank among 
the first in the Nation. 

Added to all this is the finest climate 
anywhere in the world, mild for those 
who dread the harsh winters and sim- 
mering heat of summer, but diversified 
in the inland areas to offer a climate to 
satisfy every taste. 

California, since the gold rush days of 
1849, has been the boom State, the one 
State above all others in the Union to 
become the goal for Americans migrat- 
ing westward, and the expansion still 
goes on. 

The California State Chamber of 
Commerce announced recently that the 
results of State and Federal labor sur- 
veys agree that California now leads 
the Nation in the upswing of business 
activity during the first quarter of 1955. 

The following report of this survey 
appeared in the June 7 edition of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. The figures in 
this survey again proclaim the vital im- 
portance of California’s expanding in- 
dustrial might to the economy of the 
Nation: 

CALIFORNIA JOBS Top NATION 

State and Federal labor surveys yesterday 
agreed that California leads the Nation in 
the upswing of business activity during the 
first quarter of 1955. 

The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce estimated total employment at 4,965,- 
000 in April, 3 percent over that of 1954. 
The State’s manufacturing employment rose 
4.8 percent against the national gain of 
1.8 percent. z z 

“The State chamber surveys showed big- 
gest gains in paper products, rubber and 
motor-vehicle assembly, while construction 
showed its first rise in 18 months. 

Building permits, up 36 percent, con- 
firmed the building boom trend, with major 
gains in Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernar- 
dino, Riverside, and Santa Clara Counties. 

The United States Department of Labor 
counted 3,945,600 nonfarm employees ih 
California during April, a gain of 156,000 
from a year ago, or 1.3 percent. Washing- 
ton and Oregon showed gains of 2 percent. 

The Federal survey showed average weekly 
earnings in California nonfarm jobs to be 
$84.47, up 9 cents from a year ago. Oregon 
had an average of $87.17, up $1.05. 


An Invocation by Rev. G. Wayne Glick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
invocation was given by Rev. G. Wayne 
Glick of the department of religion, 
Meeting of the Young Democrats, Lan- 
Caster, Pa., at the Lancaster County 
Meeting of the Young Democrats, Lan- 
Caster, Pa., on May 26, 1955. The invoca- 
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tion is notable for its clear, strong 
thought: 


Almighty God, in whose hands are the 
issues of men and of nations, we acknowl- 
edge the blessings that have come to us as a 
people. Gratefully do we remember the guid- 
ance which has been honestly sought and 
received by those who knew their dependence 
and yet were not willing to make this de- 
pendence an excuse for lassitude. We re- 
member with gratitude those who have acted 
in the time of peril, with dedicated reason, 
and with high human motives; who were un- 
willing to use religion as a crutch to sup- 
port egocentric schemes; who have not 
abused that high religion which claims the 
total man by resorting to pious sham. And 
if we think we see, O God, this very abuse 
in high places today, we would beseech Thee 
the more that we be delivered from using 
the gifts Thou hast given for obscuring the 
minds of men, and perverting their alle- 
giance. Make us to know that doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with Thee 
are more than pious platitudes, to shield 
inadequacy; but rather, that justice and 
mercy and humility are virtues won in the 
hard struggles of our daily life. And as we 
confront the hypocrisy that covers its short- 
comings with piety, the injustice that 
blackens character by innuendo, and the ex- 
ploitation that mates with callous privilege, 
let us not dodge our clear duty, nor use Thee. 
We would not abuse Thy gifts by that evasion 
that prays in public and vegetates in the 
place of responsibility. 

Bless Thou those who would work, but can- 
not; chasten those who could relieve the 
suffering of mankind, but will not. Guard us 
from that superpatriotism which would play 
politics with those who are oppressed, and 
hungry, and anxious. To the end that we 
may be faithful in our give duties, seeking 
to use our energies that justice may prevail 
for men of all colors, races, and creeds, to 
this end we ask Thy blessing upon this oc- 
casion. Amen. 


Minimum-Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following statement which 
I submitted to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in support of my 
bill, H. R. 576, which would establish a 
national minimum wage of $1.25 per 
hour: l 


STATEMENT IN FAVOR OF $1.25 MINIMUM WAGE 
THE HICH COST OF LIVING 


Some time ago the Department of Labor 
determined that it costs at least $3,800 a 
year to provide an urban family of four with 
a modest standard of living. In some cities 
the amount is considerably higher. Here in 
Washington the family budget would require 
at present an annual income of $4,500 to 
provide the family with the same modest 
standard of living. © 

Several States and municipalities have 
conducted similar studies. They found that 
the minimum required to support a single 
woman would vary today between about 
$2,000 in Massachusetts to $2,700 in Wash- 
ington. In my own district the annual cost 
is $2,488. 
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These budgets provide only for minimum 
decent standards of living and do not allow 
for luxuries and frills. It is strictly a stew 
and hamburger budget, without steaks or 
chops. 

It would take at least $1.25 hourly rate 
to provide a single worker with a minimum 
decent living in my district. A worker with 
family obligations needs at least $2 an hour 
to provide his family with basic needs. 
However, the present Federal minimum wage 
requires only a 75 cents hourly rate. 


LOW MINIMUM WAGE A THREAT TO ALL INDUSTRY 


This floor on wages is entirely too low. 
It denies millions of American wage earners 
to share in what we would like to believe 
is the birthright of every American—a mini- 
mum decent standard of living. The low 
minimum wage also represents a constant 
threat to millions of more prosperous work- 
ers who succeeded with the aid of unions 
and under the ever-increasing productivity 
of our American free-enterprise system to 
gain higher standards of living. Some un- 
scrupulous employers have, unfortunately, 
taken advantage of low rates that prevail 
in some sections of the United States by 
moving their business there and then tried 
to obtain unfair competitive advantages over 
employers who pay decent wages. A few 
misguided persons of authority in the low- 
wage communities have tried to perpetrate 
the wage-cost advantages of the runaway in- 
dustries. They even stoop so low as to vio- 
late the law of the land by using the powers 
within their command to keep out unions 
from their areas which would work to raise 
wages and the standard of living in these 
communities. A spokesman for the develop- 
ment board of one of our great States where, 
unfortunately, low wages prevail declared 
recently: 

“We don’t encourage any company to 
come into the State if it’s going to bring a 
union with it. Our people don't want 
unions. They are individualistic and don’t 
want outsiders telling them what to do.” 

Mr. Chairman, we must act to remove 
substandard wages as a competitive factor 
in our great industrial system. Superior 
management, efficient production, increased 
productivity, and lower costs are the proper 
bases for our free competitive system. 
Starvation wages are not a proper weapon 
in the play of our great free competitive 
system, 


THE ECONOMY CAN SUPPORT $1.25 MINIMUM 


The question arises, Can our economy sup- 
port a $1.25 minimum wage, which I am pro- 
posing? The answer must be unequivocally 
in the affirmative. 

Almost 6 year ago Congress voted a 75 
cents minimum. Buckets of crocodile tears 
were shed then by some spokesmen for low- 
paying firms. They asserted that the new 
minimum wage would result in the ruin of 
their businesses and the loss of jobs to their 
workers. 

The facts proved these prophets of doom 
to be completely in error. Several months 
ago the Department of Labor released the 
results of its studies on the economic effects 
of the 1949 minimum-wage legislation. The 
studies disclose that the 75 cents had only 
minor effects upon employment and that in- 
dustry displayed a high degree of adjustment 
to the increased minimum wage. 

The Department of Labor concludes that 
the effect of our minimum-wage legislation 
has been “to improve the position of em- 
ployees involved by increasing earnings in 
the affected industries and that the relative 
improvement has been substantially main- 
tained.” 

The evidence seems to be conclusive that 
the 75 cents minimum had only salutary 
effects upon the economy. And I believe 
that Congress was overcautious then in se- 
lecting that low a minimum. I am confi- 
dent that today our economy could easily 
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support the $1.25 hourly rate I am recom- 
mending now. 

Since 1949 the cost of living has risen by 
some 13 percent, and the best estimates are 
that the overall productivity of the Ameri- 
can economy has increased at an annual rate 
of better than 3 percent. Rises in cost of 
living and productivity alone would thus 
justify at least a $1.05 minimum hourly rate. 
But if our economy is to continue to grow 
and flourish, we must strengthen the pur- 
chasing power of our consumers. Grave 
warnings have been expressed about the 
dangers of another recession before the end 
of this summer. A higher minimum wage 
would offer a prop to the economy. 

But aside from any economic considera- 
tion, I believe that we have a moral obliga- 
tion to increase the minimum wage to at 
least $1.25. It would allow more Americans 
to share in the bounty that is our free 
American competitive system, and it would 
aid millions to better appreciate and count 
the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, which our beloved country 
must offer to all its citizens. 

Distinguished Chairman and members of 
this committee, I urge upon you the favor- 
able consideration of H. R. 576, calling for a 
$1.25 minimum wage legislation, which I in- 
troduced at the beginning of this session 
of Congress. 


Address by Hon. John A. Matthews, LL. D., 
K. M., at the Dedication of Don Bosco 
High School, Ramsey, N. J., May 28, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an address by the always 
eloquent Hon. John A. Matthews, LL. D., 
K. M., distinguished judge, lawyer, and 
citizen of New Jersey. Judge Matthews 
has been one of our State’s outstanding 


citizens since the days of his youth when - 


he served in the State legislature down 
to the present where he enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most eminent 
members of the New Jersey bar. As a 
judge, a lawyer, a father, and devoted 
American, Judge Matthews’ career is al- 
most without parallel in our State. The 
address with its profound analysis of the 
basic causes of juvenile delinquency is as 
follows: 


I appreciate the honor of addressing this 
assemblage in the distinguished ecclesiasti- 
cal presence of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Boland, Very Rev. Father Ziggiotti, rec- 
tor major of the Salesians of Don Bosco, 
Father Provincial, Father Giovannini, and 
the other reverend and revered fathers, sis- 
ters, brothers, and cooperators gathered here 
this afternoon. 

This is an auspicious and purposeful oc- 
casion. We have witnessed the dedication 
of a new high-school building, within the 
hallowed halls and classrooms of which, 
young men will receive intellectual and moral 
education and training to make them, not 
only good citizens of our beloved Nation, 
but also citizens of the city of God. 

I cannot better express, in epitome, the 
purposefulness of this occasion, than in these 
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words of Sir Shane Leslie, which appear in 
this month’s edition of the Salesian Bulletin. 
They will serve as the textual motif of my 
address. Speaking of The Preventive System 
of Don Bosco, Mr. Leslie said: 

“Don Bosco prepared a way for the good 
that lies in every soul to come to the surface, 
instead of neglecting and then assaulting 
the seeds of evil. His method was to keep 
the boy’s mind filled to overflow with the 
legitimate interest and pleasures of boyhood. 
There was no space for any other influence. 
There was no mansion of the soul to let.” 

This high school is dedicated in and to 
the Don Bosco tradition. It practicalizes 
the truth of the adage that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” This 
high school and its teachers and adminis- 
trators, given the reasonable cooperation 
and family good example of the parents of 
its students, is insurance against juvenile 
delinquency, which has become a nation- 
wice problem today, basically because re- 
ligion and morality, which George Wash- 
ington called “great pillars of human happi- 
ness, the firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens,” have so largely been neglected 
or abandoned in the training of youth. 

Indeed, it is my reasoned opinion, based 
upon my erstwhile experience as a teacher 
in public and private grammar and secondary 
schools, and in a college of law, as well as 
from my life-long reading and study of edu- 
cational trends, methods, and purposes, that 
the widespread, overpublicized, and often too 
luridly publicized, juvenile delinquency 
among our youth of today is basically due, 
in large part, to a betrayal of the youth of 
America that goes back farther than present- 
day parential indifference, neglect, and bad 
example, which are, of course, contributing 
factors in juvenile delinquency. 

This betrayal of the youth of America was 
perhaps unwitting—certainly it was unin- 
tentional—on the part of those primarily 
responsible for it. It is a betrayal that is 
sourced in a philosophy of education, which, 
over the greater part of the last half cen- 
tury, has progressively abandoned what a 
recent Harvard report called the common 
practice of American education generally, 
less than a century ago, namely, “the appeal 
to the Christian view of man and history as 
providing both final meaning and immediate 
standards for life.” 

Because this Christian view of man and 
history has ceased to be the common ground 
of training of our American youth, “‘final 
meaning and immediate standards for life” 
have largely disappeared, and, in their stead, 
youth have come to believe that whatever 
is useful is good, with the result that a re- 
ligionless system of self-indulgence, eu- 
phemistically called the new morality, ex- 
pediency morality, has become the widely 
accepted norm of conduct. 

Thus it is, and it was, that the youth of 
this generation, and the youth of predeces- 
sor generations, many of whom are the par- 
ents of the youth of this generation, have 
been deprived of their fundamental, cultural 
American heritage. 

It is, of course, true that the more than a 
million youths of today, who, court sta- 
tistics show, are presently juvenile delin- 
quents, as well as other millions of our 
present-day youth who are proximately ex- 
posed to delinquency by such a philosophy 
of expediency morality, have received and 
are receiving intellectual training. 

Progress in teaching methods and virtually 
nationwide compulsory education laws have, 
over recent years, made our system of public 
education successful and efficient in impart- 
ing intellectual knowledge to the youth of 
America. 

But what about the moral training of 
youth? George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, warned us: “Let us not indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Regardless of the influence 
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of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience forbid us to 
expect that national morality can long en- 
dure an exclusion of religious principle.” 

For those who may regard these words of 
Washington as old fashioned, may I offer a 
similar warning from a recent treatise by 
Sir Richard Livingstone, who is not of the 
Catholic faith, and who is President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England. In 
his book, The Future in Education, Living- 
stone wrote, “We have lost—at any rate in 
the post primary school—our grip on educa- 
tion. * * * Neither mind nor character can 
be made without a spiritual element. That 
is Just the element which has grown weak, 
where it has not perished in our civilization, 
with disastrous results. Nothing can be done 
until that element is restored.” 

Don Bosco High School builds mind and 
character in its students with a spiritual 
element. Don Bosco High School teaches 
that religion and morality are, in the words 
of George Washington, “great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, the firmest props of the 
duties” (notice he said duties, not rights) 
“of men and citizens.” The teachers at Don 
Bosco High School, again -in the words of 
Washington, “do not indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion.” Religion in the sense that 
Washington and Jefferson used the term, 
namely, faith in God, the Creator of all men, 
the Endower of our lives and our liberties, 
the Supreme Judge of the world, as the 
Declaration of Independence speaks of God; 


is religion that may and should be taught in 
our public schools. Such teaching does not 
violate any Federal or State constitutional 
mandates because it is fundamentally the 
belief of every God-believing American, 
whether he be Catholic or Protestant, Jew 
or gentile. 

Those who do not believe in God as the 
Creator of all men, as the Endower of our 
lives and our liberties, as the Supreme Judge 
of the World, equivalently foreswear what 
the Founders declare to be the reason why 
“governments are instituted among men,” 
namely, “to preserve our God given rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
It is out of such unbelievers that subversives 
are spawned. 

To those modern philosophers of educa- 
tion, who, in the words of their deceased 
chief leader, say that “it has become im- 
possible for cultivated minds of the Western 
World to have faith in the Divine Author and 
Authority in which Western civilization con- 
fided,” we may well address the inquiry, 
What has science discovered, what scientific 
theory has been proved, since, or before the 
days of the Founders, that makes faith in 
God impossible? 

All too long have the youth of our. land 
been lured by the siren song of so-called 
academic freedom into the bondage of faith- 
less, hopeless, loveless doubt, the shackles of 
which are forged of despair and delinquency. 

If, therefore, America is sincere and not 
merely utilitarian in its desire to rid our 
Nation of what I deem the basic, and too long 
tolerated, underlying philosophy of educa- 
tion, which seeks to build character in the 
young, not upon religious virtue, but upon 
sanctionless social codes of -good behavior, 
let us have a nationwide restatement of our 
philosophy of education in terms of man as 
a creature of God. 

In pursuance of this idea, may I quote fur- 
ther, from Sir Richard Livingstone’s The 
Future in Education, these purposeful words 
of advice: “To treat a disease, we must diag- 
nose its causes, and the diagnosis of our dis- 
ease is not difficult. It is a sickness of the 
spirit; the loss or weakening of the spiritual 
elements which should order life, discipline 
and overrule discordant elements, and bring 
unity, purpose, and direction into it.” 

I realize, of course, that the family and the 
home are, or they should be, the kindergar- 
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ten of the school of fundamental American 
citizenship. Respect for decency disciplined 
and good exampled parental authority, hon- 
or by children of parents whose character and 
good example beget such honor, is the first 
educational step in respect for law in the 
future citizens. 

I realize, too, that our churches are, as 
they should be, potent factors in the teach- 
ing and development of religion and morality 
in the young and old alike. 

But, I am also poignantly aware, as are all 
God-believing men and women everywhere, 
regardless of sect or creed, that the banish- 
ment of God from thinking and living in 
modern civilization, largely through the sec- 
ularization of education over the last 50 
years, has robbed youth of its fundamental 
American heritage, and has made of our 
civilization what Sir Richard Livingstone 
calls “The civilization of means without 
ends; rich in means beyond any other epoch, 
and almost beyond human needs; squander- 
ing and misusing them, because it has no 
overruling ideal; an ample body with a 
meager soul.” 

It is such a civilization into which the 
youth of this and its immediately predeces- 
sor generations, were born and in which they 
were educated, 

It is not the juvenile delinquents of today 
who have created the cyclorama of filth that 
is largely the present-day proffer of the 
cinema, the theater, and literature from 
comics and magazine to pornographic best 
sellers. 

Juvenile delinquents don’t own, or edit, 
or publish newspapers, the pages of many of 
which, to such an alarming degree, detailedly 
publicize and luridly picturize public sinners 
against decent family life, and crimes that 
sicken even stout adult hearts. 

It is not juvenile delinquents who are 
faithless servants in offices of public trust, 
whose bad example gives rise to the frequent- 
ly heard flippancy, “public office is a public 
trough.” 

Indeed, this widespread letdown in na- 
tional morality, this dollar morality, may well 
be the fallout, as it were, of the bombs of 
secularism that were fashioned years ago out 
of our partially imported philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

The time has arrived, therefore, for us to 
do something more than talk about juvenile 
delinquency in a civilization that is itself 
delinquent to such an extent that legisla- 
tive halls have to be stormed by the decent 
remnant in our country in attempts to 
thwart, by man-made legislation, the threat- 
ened widespread disregard of the Ten Com- 
mandments of God. 

Don Bosco High School, on this purposeful 
occasion, proclaims its dedication to coop- 
erate in the fundamentally American task 
of recapturing for the youth of America 
their cultural inheritance. God love and 
God bless the youth of America. 


Eisenhower and Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
the edition of Labor’s Daily, Saturday, 
June 11, 1955. It becomes a matter of 
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deep appreciation for everyone holding 
high hope for the success of the United 
Nations Organization; that at the tenth 
anniversary of its founding, our greatest 
living American contributing to i!s birth, 
Harry S. Truman, should be recognized 
and invited to speak through the good 
offices of its Secretary, Dag Hammer- 
skjold of Sweden. 
The editorial follows: 
EISENHOWER AND TRUMAN 


(By Willard Shelton) 


A number of newspapers are expressing 
“regret” that former President Truman has 
“declined an invitation” to attend the San 
Francisco ceremonies celebrating the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations. The facts 
need to be put straight, and some questions 
should be asked of General] Eisenhower about 
his attitude toward his predecessor in the 
White House. 

Mr. Truman had a great deal to do with 
the organization of the United Nations. 
The first major decision he made after suc- 
ceeding Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 
1945, was a decision that the scheduled U. N. 
conference would go on. 

Among his other early major decisions was 
his determination that the conference should 
not fail. He sent Harry Hopkins, a sick man, 
to Moscow at one point, so that Hopkins 
could tell Stalin that on at least a few mat- 
ters the Russians would have to yield. And 
they yielded. 

Now it is 10 years later, and Mr. Truman 
is a private citizen of Independence, Mo. He 
has been succeeded in the Presidency by Mr. 
Eisenhower. But he is still a man who held 
the Presidency through nearly 8 bitter years, 
was elected to that office in his own right, 
and who has always shown his deep respect 
for the office. 

What kind of invitation went from Secre- 
tary Dulles to Mr. Truman in regard to the 
U. N. celebration? It was an invitation to 
attend as a kind of sightseeing tourist, a fel- 
low who could sit upon the rear chairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself will make the 
principal speech for the United States, of 
course, as President. 

But wouldn’t it be the most natural thing 
for Harry S. Truman, as the former Presi- 
dent who helped create the U. N., to be in- 
vited to speak? 

Is he supposed to travel to the west coast 
pretending that he is just a man who came 
along for the ride, unconscious of the facts 
of history and the role he played in history? 


Stanley Woodward, a former career State 
Department official, wrote a letter to the 


newspapers carefully explaining that Truman’ 


had not refused to go to San Francisco, but 
simply had never gotten the right kind of 
invitation. If he once got the right kind of 
invitation, Woodward suggested, Truman 
wouldn’t have to be urged to accept. 


An invitation from the administration to 
Mr. Truman would demonstrate, at a stroke, 
the continuity of American foreign policy. 
It would demonstrate the respect our present 
leaders have for those who previously held 
office, just as Truman himself has repeated- 
ly shown respect for the difficult problems 
of Mr. Eisenhower in the Presidency . 

General Eisenhower has every right not to 
seek advice and counsel from Mr. Truman— 
although he might well profit if he did. But 
the San Francisco meeting is ceremonial in 
nature, rather than policymaking, and fitness 
is important in ceremonial matters. With a 
single gesture the President could give Mr. 
Truman his due, and he could be sure that 
in other nations, where Truman is greatly 
admired, the gesture would be welcomed. 
Why not send to Independence the right 
kind of invitation? 
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Proposed Amendments to Railroad 
Retirement Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
every indication that this session of 
Congress may adjourn late next month 
I wish to take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of the House the neces- 
sity of amending the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act before adjournment. 

Representing, as I do, one of the larg- 
est retired and active railroad popula- 
tions in the country, not a day goes by 
that I do not receive numerous inquiries 
concerning pending amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act—and asking 
the question—when is Congress expect- 
ed to take action on them? In addi- 
tion, I receive a lot of mail from retired 
and active railroaders who do not live 
in my congressional district. For that 
reason I know that interest in amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act is nation- 
wide. 

At the moment there are over 50 bills 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, all of 
them designed to. amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Among these bills are 
five measures which I introduced at the 
request of the active and retired rail- 
roaders of the central Pennsylvania 
area. In fact, I had these bills pending 
in previous Congresses since they have 
been reintroduced by me on several oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Speaker, my five bills include H. R. 
859, which I reintroduced on the first day 
this Congress convened and which pro- 
vides for a 25-percent across-the-board 
increase in annuities and pensions paid 
to retired railroad employees or their 
survivors. Facts and figures prove that 
this group of retired railroaders or their 
survivors who, today, are wholly depend- 
ent upon their railroad-retirement bene- 
fits, have not received increases in 
benefits comparable to the increased cost 
of living. 

Another of my bills, H. R. 857, will 
repeal the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of dual benefits to widows of de- 
ceased railroad employees who are en- 
titled to receive both a pension as a 
surviving widow in addition to any bene- 
fits she may have earned in her own 
right as a retired employee of an indus- 
try covered by the Social Security Act. 
In other words, the widow would be en- 
titled to both security security and 
railroad-retirement benefits. 

I have also introduced H. R. 2443, for 
the purpose of removing from the Rail- 
road Retirement Act a discriminating 
provision which requires a railroad em- 
ployee, before retiring, to sever his con- 
nections with any other employment 
outside of the railroad industry in which 
he may be engaged at the time of his 
retirement. This bill, if enacted, will 
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permit retired railroad employees to 
continue work outside of the railroad 
industry in which they were engaged at 
the time of retirement without forfeiting 
any railroad retirement benefits to 
which they are entitled. This bill is de- 
signed primarily to protect retired em- 
ployees who, at the time of retirement, 
were forced to give up such positions as 
secretaries to fraternal and civic organ- 
izations, organists for local churches, 
and other minor positions for which the 
compensation received was of an insig- 
nificant amount. 

Complying with the request of many 
currently employed railroaders, I intro- 
duced H. R. 856 and H. R. 858, both of 
which are designed to improve the provi- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act by 
permitting retirement at the age of 60 or 
after 30 or 35 years of service with the 
annuity to be computed, based on the 
5 years of highest earnings. Both of 
these bills, which I had pending in pre- 
vious Congresses and which were re- 
jected by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce during the 
83d Congress, in my opinion are entitled 
to further consideration at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning 
of my statement, the retired and active 
railroad population of my Congressional 
District as well as throughout the Nation, 
are anxious for congressional action 
on pending amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act and, especially, those 
provisions which I have outlined. 

According to my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable J. Percy Priest, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, it is his hope that the so-called 
Harris subcommittee will begin a series 
of hearings on railroad-retirement legis- 
lation as soon as the full committee has 
finished action on amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act and completes its study 
on Federal control of the Salk vaccine. 
I am sure that Chairman PRIEST’S an- 
nouncement of the coming hearings will 
be received with great pleasure by the 
railroad population throughout the 
Nation. 


The Late Judge Charles Brents Kennamer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
death of Judge Charles Brents Ken- 
namer, of Montgomery, Ala., one of the 
Nation’s outstanding United States dis- 
trict judges, was the cause of great sor- 
row in the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent. Judge 
Kennamer was a native of Marshall 
County, Ala., and in the soil of his be- 
ig Kennamer’s Cove he was laid to 
rest. 

Judge Charlie Kennamer, as he was 
known in our section of Alabama, was 
not of my political faith. He was a 
rugged, regular Republican. He loved 
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the GOP, and was always true to its 
tenents. 

As a judge, he was fair, industrious, 
and impartial. He was loved and ad- 
mired by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He was truly a man of the peo- 
ple. There are many of his relatives 
scattered throughout my section of Ala- 
bama, for his is one of the largest fami- 
lies in the State. It will be interesting 
to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to know that Tom Kennamer, 
former Doorkeeper of the House, is one 
of his nephews. 

Geoffrey Birt, staff writer of the Mont- 
gomery Examiner, has written the fol- 
lowing beautiful tribute to Judge Ken- 
namer, Until the Last Trumpet Blows, 
which I include with my remarks: 

UNTU THE LAST TRUMPET BLOWS 
(By Geoffrey Birt) 

They buried Judge Charles Brents Ken- 
namer yesterday in his native soil near Ken- 
namers’ Cove, up in Marshall County. And 
there the squire of the Kennamer clan will 
lie, with the winds from the lakes of the 
Tennessee Valley blowing across his grave, 
until the last trumpet blows. A gentleman 
and a scholar lies at rest. Let me tell you 
something about Judge Kennamer: 

He was born up there on Sand Mountain 
in 1874. Those were rugged days. The 
Guntersville area then was frontier-type 
country. Disputes were quite regularly set- 
tled simply—with the gun. Born in quite 
humble circumstances—later, he never forgot 
his early hardships—he studied law, mostly 
the hard way, and at 29 hung up his first 
shingle. The judge could recall the time the 
Marshal circuit courtroom was filled with 
unsmiling men who mostly had their guns 
in their pockets and young lawyer Kennamer 
tried that case with a pistol on both hips. 

They talk about the growth of the Repub- 
lican Party in Alabama today. Well—per- 
haps so. But back in 1919-20 Republican 
Attorney Kennamer ran for Congress from 
the old so-called “bloody” seventh district; 
almost got assassinated, and was defeated by 
the narrowest of margins. Candidate Ken- 
namer carried every county in the old seventh 
district, save Etowah—and in the end, it 
was the Gadsden vote which beat him. 

En route to St. Clair County to speak, 
word reached him that a hostile crowd 
awaited his arrival. At least eggs—perhaps 
worse—would be thrown at him. Neither 
then, nor till the moment he died, did Judge 
Kennamer fear any man or sidestep any situ- 
ation. He prepared to keep his appoint- 
ment. Drawing into Boaz the day before 
the St. Clair speech, he asked some able- 
bodied supporters to accompany him. 

While talking with Boaz supporters on 
the highway, a Boaz policeman came for- 
ward. The man said he meant to search the 
candidate because he had heard he was 
carrying a pistol. Kennamer hold him, “I 
have no pistol, I assure you,” and asked, 
“Have you a search warrant?” The man 
said, “No; but I'm going to search you.” 
With that he suddenly flashed a gun and 
pressed it against Kennamer's ribs. A friend 
threw his arms around the policeman and 
his finger miraculously went behind the 
trigger just as. the cop pressed it. But for 
that, Judge Kennamer would have died of 
an assassin’s bullet 36 years ago. 

Judge Kennamer never owed any man 
anything. He paid cash. He was scrupu- 
lous. His children remember they sat on 
cane-bottom chairs until father could pay 
cash for better ones. It was many years 
before he bought a car, and then he paid 
cash for it. He had not owned a home, for 
the same reason, until quite late in life. 

There can be few, if any, more devoted 
families than the Kennamer family. Every 
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Sunday, year in and year out, the family 
gathered at the modest home on South Perry 
Street for Sunday dinner. Only Dr. Samuel 
Kennamer, a heart specialist with a growing 
national reputation, lived far away, and he 
lives in California. The judge kept a good 
table of the old homey variety—big joints 
of meat, honest-to-goodness vegetables. The 
family, home from church, said grace and 
ate an old-fashioned family dinner. The 
judge, as head of the whole large Kennamer 
clan, from the Tennessee Valley to the gulf, 
presided.. Each year he went back to Ken- 
namers Cove to preside at the Kennamer re- 
union, and men from the mountain who are 
no kin would visit him and the family. 

There comes none finer the wide world 
over than Charles Brents Kennamer. Ala- 
bama mourns the passing of a great citizen. 
Another link with a dying era has snapped. 
I bid the judge farewell, 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
express my interest in and sympathy for 
H. R. 6503, which was introduced by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 
An identical bill was introduced in the 
Senate by my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. 

The purpose of these bills, as I under- 
stand it, is simply to guarantee that the 
18.5 million women workers, or at least 
that group engaged in industry affecting 
interstate commerce, receive equal pay 
rates for equal work, that they shall not 
be underpaid merely because they are 
women. 

Here in Congress we have recognized 
both in the Classification Act of 1923 and 
the Classification Act of 1949 that women 
workers in Government were entitled to 
equal pay for equal work. There is no 
discrimination in the Federal Govern- 
ment against women workers merely þe- 
cause they are women. 

Equal pay in private employment is 
important to all workers. It is impor- 
tant to men because their own pay stand- 
ards may be undermined if employers 
find themselves able to hire women work- 
ers at lower wages to do the same work. 
It is important to the women who are 
deprived of equitable wages for work they 
do as skillfully as men. 

We already have Federal laws pro- 
tecting workers in interstate commerce 
in the field of minimum pay and in work 
on Government contracts. We have a 
law protecting workers in their right to 
organize freely and bargain collectively. 
The principle of equal pay for equal work 
is a sound one, on which the Congress 
has a right to legislate. 

Sixteen States already have equal-pay 
laws governing workers in local indus- 
try, and I am happy that my own State 
of Illinois is among them. But the 
standards vary all over the country, 
there are 32 States that have no equal- 
pay laws at all, and none of the State 
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laws protects workers in industries af- 
fecting interstate commerce. 

We had House committee hearings 
several years ago on an equal-pay bill, 
and I hope it will be possible for the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor to revive those hearings and to 
report out a bill that the committee con- 
siders sound and equitable. 


Communistic Influences Upon Statehood 
for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Dr. 
Lyle G. Phillip’s radio talk over station 
KHON, Monday, May 16, 1955, as part of 
the anti-Communist program of. the Ha- 
waii Residents’ Association. The Ha- 
waii Residents’ Association is also known 
as IMUA. 

The radio talk follows: 


Before discussing the subject we have in 
mind tonight, may we make these em- 
phatic declarations to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding: 

First, IMUA is not anti-labor nor anti- 
union. 

Second. IMUA is nonpartisan politically. 

Third. IMUA is not antistatehood. 

Fourth, IMUA is anti-Communist. 

As a patriotic organization, and as a foe 
of communism, IMUA is interested in labor 
unions, in politics, and in statehood only to 
the degree that communism and other sub- 
versive influences are involved in labor 
unions, in politics, and in the statehood 
issue. 

And now, having made that clear, may 
we pass on to a subject which has been up- 
permost in the minds of many people in 
Hawaii these past few days, namely, com- 
munism as related to the statehood issue. 

The Communist conspiracy in Hawaii has 
come to be intimately connected with the 
statehood issue; and it is apparent to all save 
those who will not see that many votes 
were cast against. statehood in the House 
of Representatives in Washington last week, 
because Congress is now well informed of 
the Communist influence and success here 
in our islands. Communism, it now becomes 
clear, is one of the real obstacles in the 
path of statehood. 

Undertaking to cover up or gloss over the 
shameful facts about Communist infiltra- 
tion and Communist influence has, we be- 
lieve, won no friends for statehood in Wash- 
ington or here at home. Facts are facts— 
and when facts have been as clearly pre- 
sented by reputable agencies, as have the 
facts about communism in Hawaii they 
speak for themselves, and carry weight. 
They spoke for themselves in Washington 
last week, and many Congressmen were con- 
vinced, 

Now, IMUA believes, is the time when all 
good citizens should quit kidding them- 
selves—and trying to kid others—and get 
down to the job which concerns us all, the 
elimination of Communist conspiracy from 
Hawaii. 

The Communist conspiracy is inextricably 
tied up with Hawaiian labor, Hawaiian poli- 
tics, and the Hawaiian statehood issue. It 
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has played, and is playing, a major role in 
determining the fates of all three. 

It has been interesting to listen to, and 
attempt to evaluate, some of. the reactions 
here in Hawaii to defeat the statehood leg- 
islation which was pending in Congress. 

In our legislature, Senator Ben Dillingham 
has been openly charged with having helped 
to bring about statehood’s defeat. Yet Sen- 
ator Dillingham appears to have done no 
more than to state, in the senate chamber, 
what certainly appears to be self-evident and 
irrefutable fact. 

In the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, Congressman PILLION, of New York, 
made statements which are credited with 
having influenced many of his colleagues to 
vote against the Hawaii-Alaska statehood 
bill. Those statements were, we under- 
stand, a recital of cold, hard documented 
facts about Communists and the Commu- 
nist influence in Hawaii. 

IMUA is ready to listen to, and weigh, any 
evidence that anything said by Senator Dil- 
lingham or Representative PILLION was false. 
It is our conviction, based on what we have 
read, that they spoke the plain, unvarnished 
truth. 

We have listened to and read much abuse 
of both of these gentlemen for what they 
said. But it was not their words, but the 
facts behind those words, which are signifi- 
cant; and it was the facts reflected in their 
words which undoubtedly played a major 
role in the defeat of Hawaii’s statehood 
efforts. 

The answer, IMUA believes, does not lie in 
berating Mr. Dillingham and Mr. PILLion. 
The answer, it seems to us, lies in facing 
those facts and doing something about it. 

We have said, and we will say again, con- 
fident that we are not exaggerating: 

There is no community in the United 
States where members of the Communist 
conspiracy have gone so far in attaining their 
primary aims as in Hawaii—and those 
primary aims, in case you don’t know, are, 
first, the control of a major segment of 
labor, and, second, political infiltration, and 
through political infiltration, influence over 
government. 

In Hawaii, Communist leaders do control 
a major segment of labor. “But,” say the 
quibblers, “the Communist-led unions, the 
ILWU and the UPW, have only about 25,000 
members all told, and that is less than an 
eighth of Hawaii's labor force.” That is 
true, but the ILWU leaders control our vital 
industries and activities—the sugar and 
pineapple industries and the waterfront. 
The UPW has a couple of thousand govern- 
ment workers in its ranks. These two Com- 
munist-led unions, in absolute fact, control 
a major segment of Hawaiian labor—major, 
in respect to power and strategic position. 
And that power has grown even since seven 
Communist leaders, including ILWU Region- 
al Director Jack Hall, were convicted in Fed- 
eral court of conspiring to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. ' 

IMUA is not alone in its conviction that 
known Communists play far too large a role 
in Hawaiian politics, and that their influ- 
ence in the present legislature is far greater, 
and more effective, than Communist influ- 
ence in any State legislature on the main- 
land. It has been all too painfully apparent 
that, to the obvious distaste of many fine 
members of the Democratic party, that party 
has been chosen as their “chosen instru- 
ment” by our island Communists. 

As a matter of fact, there is good reason 
to believe that our island Communists were 
directed to make that choice, and that in so 
doing they were faithfully following direc- 
tions coming to them from the Communist 
Party, United States of America. If you 
doubt that statement, listen to this: 

In August 1954 the national election con- 
ference of the Communist Party, United 
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States of America, unanimously ratified the 
program of the party; and on page 26 of the 
pamphlet announcing this program, the 
following paragraph appears: 

“To unite a new political party for 1954 
and 1956 requires recognition that the two- 
party system is still the form through which 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people now express themselves in politics. 
Except in special local and State situations, 
there is no immediate prospect that large 
masses will break away from the existing 
two-party structure. Under these circum- 
stances, the decisive sections of organized 
labor, without which a third party is im- 
possible are first attempting to fight out 
issues within the ranks of the Democratic 
Perty.” 

That was the Communist Party, United 
States of America, speaking. From which 
it appears, our local Communists have just 
been carrying out party orders. 

A few years ago when this same group of 
local Communists effected a coup d'etat and 
placed Communists and known Communist 
sympathizers in control of 80 percent of 
Oahu’s Democratic precinct organizations, 
good, loyal Democrats rebelled and walked 
out of the party’s territorial convention 
rather than be seated with known Commu- 
nist and fellow-traveler delegates. 

The whole Territory has been waiting for 
some similar action since it became appar- 
ent that the Communists have regained 
what they lost at that time by using a dif- 
ferent strategy—a strategy so effective that 
Communist leaders have, many are con- 
vinced, come to wield a whip hand in the 
territorial legislature. 

If you don’t believe they wield a whip 
hand, what other explanation can you offer 
for the fact that the house of representa- 
tives voted, by a comfortable majority, to 
override the Governor’s veto of the bill 
exempting the ILWU Memorial Clubhouse 
from taxes, even after the Governor gave as 
one of his reasons for veto the fact that 
the board of directors of the ILWU Memorial 
Association is heavily loaded with known 
Communists, including one who has been 
convicted of Communist conspiracy? 

Or how do you explain the fact that the 
legislature ignored the excellent recommen- 
dations of the Territorial Commission 
on Subversive Activities—recommendations 
which could have injured no one but Com- 
munists and would have given the Territory 
some measure of protection against their 
subversive activities. 

Those things didn’t just happen. 

We have cited the courageous action taken 
by local Democrats in walking out of a party 
convention a few years ago rather than sit 
with Communists. 

We have also been hearing a lot about 
what some of our local Democrats have done 
in the past against communism. 


Charley Kauhane, speaker of the house of 
representatives, signed the resolution which 
brough the commission on subversive activ- 
ities into being several years ago. 

Senator Herbert Lee announced in the 
senate last week that it was on his motion 
that the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities was requested to con- 
duct its investigation of communism in Ha- 
waii. 


To which, we say, most commendable— 
both of these acts. 

We would also say to these gentlemen, 
“What you did a few years ago was fine; but, 
Charley and Herbert, what have you done 
lately?” 

What the people of Hawaii are particu- 
larly interested in is not past history, but 
the situation as it exists today. They sense 
that there has been a change, and they are 
waiting for someone to say it isn’t so, and 
to back up that declaration with convinc- 
ing action. 
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And now let’s get back to statehood and 
communism. 

There can be little doubt that the facts 
about communism influenced the votes of 
many Representatives in Congress. 

It seems to IMUA that the reasonable 
thing for advocates of statehood to do is 
to take another look at the situation and, 
perhaps, to decide that this particular ob- 
stacle, communism, can be removed from 
the path of statehood if every loyal citizen 
gets behind a drive to eliminate the Com- 
munist conspiracy from Hawaii. It should 
be obvious by now that playing down the 
issue of communism in Hawaii—sweeping 
known facts under the rug, if you will—not 
only doesn’t win for statehood but helps the 
Communists. 

To IMUA it seems incomprehensive that 
the combined forces of the Federal and Ter- 
ritorial Governments, backed up by a well- 
informed and determined citizenry, cannot 
put an end to the Communist conspiracy in 
Hawaii in short order, or, at least, to render 
it innocuous. 

Certainly it can’t be done with influen- 
tial portions of the community closing their 
eyes to facts which have been amply sub- 
stantiated by Federal and Territorial inves- 
tigative agencies, by a jury in the Smith 
Act trial of the Hawaii seven, and which 
are even blatantly and insolently paraded 
around the legislative halls of Iolani Pal- 
ace. 

No wonder that the commission on sub- 
versive activities found our -people beridden 
with apathy and indifference toward the 
Communist issue. 

We believe that some of that apathy and 
indifference to which the commission re- 
ferred has disappeared during the past few 
weeks. 

We hope the realization that the Con- 
gress’ knowledge of facts about communism 
in Hawaii contributed to the defeat of state- 
hood may further awaken Hawaii’s people 
to the fact that a concerted drive is essential 
to cure the Red evil. 


Politics and Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein a statement appearing in the 
Washington News of Saturday, June 11, 
1955, entitled “High Politics on the High- 
ways.” 

For the first time in the many years 
which I have served in Congress, politics 
seems to have invaded the subject of 
roads and highways. Never before has 
this been a political subject and it is 
with extreme regret that it now appears 
that such is the case. The Committee on 
Public Works of the House has been hold- 
ing extensive hearings on the Clay com- 
mittee report for improving the high- 
ways of the United States, and especially 
the interstate system. The Clay report 
consists of the best judgment of a non- 
political committee made up of members 
of both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican Parties. The report is the result of 
4 months of intensive study and consid- 
eration of our highway problem. Legis- 
lation has been introduced to carry out 
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the suggestions made in that report. 
Both parties are aware of the necessity 
for improving the highway system of the 
United States. It is my hope that roads 
will not become a political subject. 
The article follows: 
HicH POLITICS ON THE HIGHWAYS 


House Democrats will trump President 
Eisenhower's highway ace soon. 

They'll report a highway bill of their own, 
almost as big as his, from subcommittee. 
It will be a 10-to-12-year program; will cost 
$20 billion to $24 billion (twice as large as 
Gore bill passed by the Senate). 

There will be this important difference: 
Democratic bill will not permit financing 
outside the budget, by means of corporation 
bonds. 

Also, Democratic bill will put more em- 
phasis on secondary roads, virtually ignored 
in GOP proposal, though it will include bil- 
lions for interstate highway system. 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN has put his foot 
down on corporation bond financing scheme. 
Aside from that, he’s told Democrats on 
House Public Roads Subcommittee to put 
anything they want into the bill. 

Raysurn’s object: To give United States 
public what it wants in new roads, under 
Democratic sponsorship, but to leave prob- 
lem of paying for them up to Republicans. 

Democrats figure administration, if it 
wants roads, will be forced either to raise 
taxes or to increase national debt. 

Democrats oppose Clay Commission plan 
(to let Government corporation issue and 
sell $21 billion in bonds outside the national 
debt) on these grounds: 

They call it “phony financing” 
boosts debt but doesn’t say so. 

They don't like idea that corporation— 
not Congress—would control spending of 
highway billions. 

They remember GOP outcries when Demo- 
crats talked of revenue-bond financing, out- 
side the budget, back in New Deal days. 

There’s talk at the White House of a veto 
if Democratic bill is passed. Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey bitterly opposes any- 
thing which would wreck his dream of bal- 
ancing the budget. 

But administration has counted on high- 
way building to assure good economic condi- 
tions, high employment rates, in election 
year. 

Showdown on financing must come soon. 
Temporary legislation raising national debt 
limit to $281 billion expires June 30. Ad- 
ministration must ask extension soon unless 
it’s willing to live within old $275-billion 
limit. 


which 


Minimum Wage Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following statement prepared 
by Mr. Sidney Levingston, on behalf of 
the Delta Council of Mississippi, for sub- 
mission to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor: 

STATEMENT OF SIDNEY LEVINGSTON, RULEVILLE, 
Miss., CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR OF THE DELTA COUNCIL OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI, TO THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JUNE 10, 1955 
Gentlemen, my name is Sidney Levingston. 

I am a farmer living at Ruleville, Miss. As 
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chairman of the Committee on Labor of the 
Delta Council of Mississippi, and the mem- 
ber for the State of Mississippi of the Special 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, I should be grateful to this 
committee for permission to file the following 
statement for inclusion in the record of 
hearings on the minimum wage bills now 
pending. I wish to do this on behalf not 
only of the Delta Council of Mississippi but 
also of the Mid-South Cotton Producers 
Committee. Members of both the Delta 
Council and of the Mid-South Committee 
are deeply concerned with the provisions of 
a number of these bills, and officials of the 
organizations other than the Delta Council 
that are associated in the Mid-Scuth Cotton 
Producers Committee wish to be recorded 
as supporting this statement. 

To make clear to the committee the nature 
of this interest, I should like to explain that 
the Delta Council is a public service organ- 
ization representing the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta, the purpose of which is to promote 
the economic and civic development of the 
18 alluvial counties comprising this area. 
Delta Council represents the common in- 
terests of the 650,000 people of this impor- 
tant agricultural section. 

For more than 20 years the delta council 
has been a vital and constructive force in 
advancing the development of the delta area. 
It stands for the best in citizenship, and 
it takes justifiable pride in the progress of 
the last two decades. 

The Mississippi Deita is essentially a cot- 
ton-producing area. Mississippi is the sec- 
ond largest cotton-producing State in the 
country, and delta farmers are producers 
of just about half of the State’s cotton. 
Members of the delta council are therefore 
primarily dependent upon cotton for their 
livelihood. 

The Mid-South Cotton Producers Com- 
mitteee is an affiliation of the Delta Council 
of Mississippi with four similar organiza- 
tions. These are the Delta Council of Loui- 
siana, the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, 
the Tennessee Agricultural Council, and the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association, all 
of them likewise active and progressive fac- 
tors in the life of their States. Together 
these organizations cover an area that ac- 
counts for much more than half of the total 
cotton production of their five major cotton- 
producing States. 

Understanding that it is the purpose of 
the Committee on Education and Labor to 
consider at this time only the minimum 
wage rate, I shall make my statement brief. 
Under the legislation as it stands today on 
the statute books, agriculture and first proc- 
essors of agricultural products in the areas 
of production are of course exempt from 
minimum wage-and-hour requirements. 
Cotton producers, and cotton ginners in 
areas of production, would thus not be di- 
rectly affected by a change in the minimum 
wage rate, so long as this exemption holds. 
They are anxiously concerned, however, that 
these exemptions not be removed or nar- 
rowed. 

When fair labor standards legislation was 
in process of enactment in 1938, the Con- 
gress, after searching studies and mature 
deliberation, wisely concluded that because 
of the special conditions under which neces- 
sarily they are carried on, agriculture and 
its first processing industries in areas of 
production should be wholly exempt. Again, 
when the amendments of 1949 were under 
consideration, Congress, after similar careful 
analysis, arrived at the same conclusion. 

These premises on which this decision was 
taken are no less valid today than before. 
In fact, they are more cogent. For the past 
several years farmers have found their in- 
come progressively squeezed between rising 
costs of production and declining prices for 
their products. Cotton producers in particu- 
lar, faced with a rising tide of competition 
and an alarming falling away of export trade, 
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- have submitted to increasingly severe cur- 
tailment of production with severe reduc- 
tions of income. The process of acreage cur- 
tailment has now gone to a point beyond 
which it cannot go. Cotton producers have 
no alternative but to reduce costs of pro- 
duction, by all means possible. For many 
producers the imposition of a minimum wage 
requirement would jeopardize their survival. 

On this account the Delta Council of Mis- 
sissippi and the Mid-South Cotton Producers 
Committee would respectfully support and 
commend the decision of the Committee on 
Education and Labor to exclude from its con- 
sideration the matter of exempted enter- 
prises. Should at any future time the ques- 
tion of extended coverage be taken up for 
consideration, these organizations would ask 
to be informed and to be afforded opportun- 
ity to present a more extensive statement 
with supporting documentation. 


What Blocks Gas Price-Fixing Repeal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of June 11, 1955: 

Wuat BLOCKS Gas Price-Frxinc REPEALER? 


Washington reports say that there is less 
than a 50-50 chance that the House will vote 
to repeal the law requiring the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate prices on natural gas 
at the wellhead. 

If the repealer fails, the reason for that will 
be no compliment to the House. It will 
mean, it seems to us, that in the House mem- 
bership there is too much socialism mas- 
querading as economic freedom; or that 
there is an overabundance of politicians who 
wish to cater to the unwarranted fears of gas 
consumers that some thousands of gas pro- 
ducers will combine to overcharge them; or 
that Members fear they are incapable of de- 
signing legislation to prevent collusion and 
preserve competition if ever better antitrust 
laws are needed. 

When the original law was passed it was 
to regulate interstate pipeline rates, just as 
any public utility rates are regulated. It 
wasn't intended to have the Federal Power 
Commission fix producer prices. But the 
Supreme Court said the law calls for pro- 
ducer regulation. 

Consumers distant from the producers in 
Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma are being 
led to believe the law as now written pro- 
tects them. Tht is the irony in the situation 
becaus they will be the sufferers from the 
regulation in the long run. The FPC knows 
what a job it is being forced to tackle and 
the majority wants none of it. Conditions 
vary from field to field, from area to area, 
and they are always changing. The industry 
is convinced that the price fixing will dis- 
courage wildcatting and the search for new 
production. If so, that would tend to create 
a scarcity. On the other hand, if prices 
are fixed to sustain the most uneconomic 
producers the better-situated producers will 
make big profits. Either way, the customers 
of the interstate pipelines will pay for un- 
wise regulation. Here in Louisiana, we are 
not much worried about the price fixing in 
itself. Gas produced for sale within the 
State does not come under the law. Even 
if discovery is hampered we'll have enough 
gas—and, we expect, at competitive prices. 
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We can continue to bring in new industrics 
to use it. But for the people of this State 
and all other States, the law and the trend 
it represents, is bad. 

Some Congressmen who say they deplore 
collectivism and needless Government inter- 
ference ought to be asked if they are not 
following, in this instance, a line they pre- 
tend to oppose. Some who say they want 
to reduce the high income tax should be 
asked how such professions fit with hiring 
hundreds of thousands of people to regulate 
what there is no excuse for regulating. If 
they say they are afraid of monopoly (ridicu- 
lous with 3,000 or 4,000 producers) or a con- 
spiracy to overcharge the consumer, why 
don’t they see that the antitrust laws are 
good enough to prevent any such thing. If 
they are for free competitive enterprise, why 
don't they try to preserve it instead of killing 
it? 

On the gas repealer showdown let us hope 
there is less of this inconsistency in the 
House than the reports indicate there is. 


Salute to the Commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to place in the 
Recorp the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting commemorating the 164th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, held at the 
Polish Home in Lackawanna, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 1, 1955: 


Whereas the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, was the most liberal and democratic 
document of its day proclaiming respect for 
the human rights and the lofty aspirations 
for freedom of the individual; and 

Whereas within the past decade since the 
end of World War II, Communist Russia, as 
a result of fearful and shameful appease- 
ment of western democracies, has seized a 
sector of Poland and subjugated Poland and 
other free nations under the yoke of com- 
munistic imprisonment; and 

Whereas this unfortunate example of 
Polish imprisonment by Communist Russia 
should fully awaken our Government to 
fuller defenses against threatening evils on 
the part of Russia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as Americans, whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the Four Freedoms, 
feel duty-bound in the name of justice and 
equality, to pledge loyalty and allegiance to 
our great and beloved United States of Amer- 
ica, to be always on guard against commu- 
nism; be it further 

Resolved, That we, as American citizens of 
Polish descent, hereby repeat our pledge of 
loyalty and allegiance to our great and be- 
loved United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to our great Re- 
public of the United States of America, which 
guarantees freedom and liberty to all, to do 
everything in its power to restore those bless- 
ings of liberty to millions of enslaved Poles 
who are now suffering political, religious, 
and economic persecution in their land; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the now functioning pro- 
Communist government of Poland, illegally 
imposed upon the once-free people of Po- 
land, be brought to an accounting before the 
world’s tribunals of justice for the excesses 
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and persecutions of the thousand-year-old 
established state religion, the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, together with its spiritual leaders, 
namely, His Eminence Stephen Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the primate of Poland, be de- 
nounced and punished according to the im- 
mensity of their crimes; be it further 
Resolved, That the infamous articles of the 
Yalta conference pertaining to the betrayal 
of Poland and other subjugated nations be 
publicly denounced and repudiated by our 
Government; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Vice President, 
Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate; 
to the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles; 
to the United States Senators, Irving M. Ives 
and Herbert H. Lehman; and to the United 
States Congressmen, John R. Pillion and Ed- 
mund F. Radwan. 
RESOLUTION Comm 
Wr.tuM M. Tekes iR 
Chairman. 
JOSEPH F. K1, M. D. 
WALTER J. LOHR. 
STEPHEN GUZ. 
JULIA MOLENDA. 
LOTTIE HARZYNSKI. 
JOHN F. ASZKLER. 
Dated May 1, 1955, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Noted Scientist Calls for Impartial Board 
To Decide Upper Colorado Project 
Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Paul 
B. Sears, president-elect of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
sees the proposed multibillion-dollar 
upper Colorado River project as illus- 
trating a serious defect in our national 
structure as far as the relation of science 
to public issues is concerned. 

This view by one of the Nation’s out- 
standing scientists and conservationists 
should be given thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

It is Dr. Sears’ belief that the remedy 
for this defect is the appointment of a 
disinterested board of scientists from 
various fields to study and report on such 
problems. 

In a letter to Science Magazine, Dr. 
Sears says of the upper Colorado River 
project: 

Costly and important as this whole issue 
may be, its greatest significance lies in illus- 
trating a serious defect in our national struc- 


ture as far as the relation of science to public 
issues is concerned. 

Scientific knowledge and personnel are 
available to present the American public with 
factual, verifiable information, thus strip- 


ping the issues down to essential questions 
of national policy. 


Dr. Sears, who also is chairman of the 
Yale University conservation program, 
feels very strongly that “public issues 
should not be clouded and confused by 
failure to get the basic scientific facts.” 

In his letter to the magazine, Dr. 
Sears recites many of the arguments ad- 
vanced both for and against the upper 
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Colorado River project to point out the 
confusion and controversy the project 
has caused throughout the country. 

It must become part of our habit of 
thought and a recognized procedure— 


Dr. Sears declared— 
to insist that, in matters of public policy 
where verifiable physical knowledge is in- 
volved, such aspects of major problems be 
referred to impersonal, disinterested, and 
competent boards of scientists. 

We have in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Research Council, 
a proper and legal mechanism for such as- 
signments. 

These two closely interrelated groups have 
at their command the entire scientific tal- 
ent of the Nation. For various reasons, how- 
ever, they cannot inject themselves into 
controversial issues, unless the Government 
or the public demands that they do so. 


Dr. Sears pointed out that one group 
of scientists has not shared this inhi- 
bition. It is the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil. 

The Engineers Joint Council— 

He said— 
has investigated and reported unfavorably 
upon the upper Colorado project. But the 
air would be greatly cleared and an im- 
portant principle established if the services 
of bodies representing all phases of science 
were called upon to analyze this and similar 
issues. 


It is Dr. Sears’ contention that fail- 
ure to use science as a source of perspec- 
tive in our present stage of culture de- 
grades its function and may in time be 
disastrous. 

The fight over the upper Colorado 
River project is now raging in the House 
of Representatives. I believe it would 
be wise to seek the council of such lead- 
ers of science as Dr. Sears. 

The issues in the upper Colorado River 
project involve verifiable physical knowl- 
edge, and, as Dr. Sears suggests, the 
Nation would benefit greatly if such is- 
sues were decided by the highest scien- 
tific authorities. 

There is no substitute for honest and 


lic has a right to demand such service 
from scientists who are better qualified 
than any other persons to sit in judg- 
ment on such issues as those involved in 
the upper Colorado River project. 

I believe that Congress might well take 
advantage of Dr. Sear’s proposal. 


Citation of Congressman Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., in Connection With Award of 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Dartmouth College on Sunday, June 12, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, our beloved colleague, JosEpH W. 
MARTIN, JR., was awarded an honorary 
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degree of doctor of laws at the recent 
commencement at Dartmouth College, 
Sunday, June 12, 1955. 


The citation that accompanied the 
award was most deserving and appro- 
priate. I am certain my colleagues 
would like to read it. It is as follows: 


Your native modesty and perhaps your 
political principles preclude your saying that 
your life was planned as an American politi- 
cal classic, but perhaps it can be said that 
had such a plan existed it would include 
being born and reared a smalltown boy, 
skilled as a shortstop, apprenticed as a news- 
boy, and then progressively reporter, pub- 
lisher, State legislator, Congressman, leader 
of your party in the House of Representa- 
tives, and on two occasions as the Speaker 
of that House, the legislative leader of this 
land. One of America’s foremost practi- 
tioners of the honorable art of politics, your 
example has taught two generations that in 
a republic where the great wheel of govern- 
ing goes round and round, political parties 
are spokes dependent on each other's 
strength as well as on their own and as such 
must be honored at both the top and the 
bottom of the wheel’s turning. Brother of 
two Dartmouth graduates whose education 
you helped provide, it is wonderfully right 
that this college should now be privileged to 
welcome you into its fellowship as doctor of 
laws. 


The Military Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times: 


THE MILITARY RESERVE BILL—AN ANALYSIS OF 
PRESENT OBJECTIONS TO DEFENSE MEASURE 
BEFORE HOUSE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The compulsory military reserve bill was 
the subject of intensive artificial respira- 
tion by the administration this week. 

But the breath of legislative life appeared 
to have vanished, at least for this session, 
from a law that had been intended to be 
one of the cornerstones of the administra- 
tion’s new military policies. j 

The immediate causes of death were 
amendments barring segregation in the Na- 
tional Guard, but the bill was sick—almost 
to the point of death—even before these 
amendments caused it to be withdrawn from 
House consideration. 


The reserve bill in the form in which it 
was presented to the House is a compromise, 
a hybrid, about which nobody, not even the 
Pentagon, was really happy. If it should 
prove to be dead for this session, the out- 
come need not be the “disaster” so freely 
predicted; the interval between now and 
next January can be used to draw up legis- 
lation more in keeping with the military 
realities of the atomic age. 

There are many objections to the current 
legislation. One of them is the inherent 
hostility of many Americans to any form of 
universal military training. Representative 
Dewey SHORT, of Missouri, senior Republican 
on the House Armed Services Committee and 
a conscientious and enlightened legislator, 
voiced this objection in a speech opposing 
the current bill: 
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“This may not be UMT [universal military 
training],’” he said, “but it is an attempt to 
get a foot in the door.” 


EQUITY OF SERVICE DOUBTED 


Another objection to the current legisla- 


tion is that it would not accomplish one of 
the purposes it was intended to accomplish—. 
to provide equity of service for all. 

The bill would permit, as amended, the 
voluntary enlistment of youths for 6 months’ 
training, followed by 7% years in the Re- 
serve. No fewer than 100,000 annually nor 
more than 250,000 would be so enlisted. 

At the same time, regular draft calls for 
2 years’ active service would continue and 
voluntary enlistments in the Regulars for 
various periods would be accepted, both to 
be followed by commitments to Reserve 
duty. 

The manpower pool of the Nation is in- 
creasing steadily with increasing population. 
The induction age for draftees is steadily 
being pushed back into older age brackets 
as draft calls are reduced. The budget and 
active-duty manpower for the Regular serv- 
ices are being reduced. 

There are elements of incompatibility in 
these facts that the Pentagon will not admit, 
but that make it certain that the new bill 
cannot provide equity of service. Indeed, 
the chances are that some able-bodied men 
may not have to serve at all. 

The cost of the new program is another 
factor that has aroused misgivings. 

By the fiscal year 1959 the proposed pro- 
gram would cost a minimum of more than 
$2 billion annually—more than double the 
cost of the present Reserve program. This 
increased Reserve cost would provide still 
another “squeeze” on the Regular forces, if 
the balanced-budget concept was retained. 
If the current Reserve plan should be 
adopted, our commitment to greatly in- 
creased Reserve costs would probably mean 
further cuts in the Regular services. 

The greatest and most important objec- 
tion to the Reserve plan is the emphasis it 
places on the militia concept in an age when 
military professionalism of the highest order 
is the primary requirement. 


WEEKEND WARRIORS 


The program would provide eventually a 
Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 men, with a stand- 
by Reserve of perhaps 2 million more. Un- 
deniably this Reserve would be in a better 


state of organization and training than our 


Reserve today. But it would necessarily be 
a half-trained Reserve, an organization of 
weekend warriors. The bulk of it would still 
need an additional 3 months or so of active 
training after war started before commit- 
ment to battle. 


And it would be organized and trained for 
what? World War II battlefields? Repulse 
of ground invasion? A force as large as this 
could not be transported overseas for many 
months after mobilization, if then. 


Its primary use, therefore, at least in the 
initial stages of any war, would be to stiffen 
and strengthen our civil defense organiza- 
tion. 

Yet there is to be no real training provided 
for this purpose, and the tactical organiza- 
tion of the new Reserve, strictly tailored to 
the battlefield, would not seem to fit civil 
defense needs. 

We should take a leaf from Britain's book 
and specially train and specially organize 
Reserve components for civil defense duties. 

But most important is to remember the 
preeminent role of the specialist, the highly 
trained soldier, sailor, and airman in the 
atomic age. Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, United 
States Air Force, in his provocative study, 
United States Military Doctrine, very rightly 
stresses professionalism as one of our fun- 
damental necessities today. If any Reserve 
bill strengthens the Reserve at the expense 
of the regulars it is not worth the price. 


1955 
Man Cannot Live Without Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, man cannot 
live without water, and while we often 
have too much of it in Louisiana, we 
are mindful that the entire Nation may 
ultimately face a water famine. 

This is serious. It threatens our ex- 
istence as a nation. The time for action 
is now. 

Eminent demographists forecast that 
in less than 50 years our population will 
have doubled. Think of that. That 
means that 330 million souls along with 
a tremendously expanded agricultural- 
industrial plant will be seeking water. 
Will there be enough for them? 

Man must have water. 

Water rationing is necessary in many 
localities. 

Experimentalists are trying to find an 
economical way to make saline waters 
fit for human consumption. 

A nation cannot survive without an 
adequate water supply. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding our 
grave water shortages, billions of acre- 
feet of precious water flows unmolested 
and needlessly into the sea taking a 
heavy toll of human life and valuable 
property in their wake. Dr. Hugh Ben- 
nett, the world’s very greatest authority 
on soil conservation, tells us that this 
water also carries a million acres of our 
irreplaceable topsoil into the sea each 
year. 

There are serious water shortages. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection there 
is little wrong that engineering brains 
cannot correct. All we have to do is to 
put the engineers to work, Let us briefly 
consider the Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio 
River system from which Louisiana re- 
ceives its flood waters. Man in his im- 
patience has butchered the main water- 
sheds supplying these trunk water lines; 
but, Mr. Speaker, each of these water- 
sheds can be restored to their original 
purpose—made to perform the work that 
God intended they should do. 

All along the main rivers there must be 
great storage basins to receive and hold 
the flood waters. These basins would 
reduce and eventually eliminate flood 
damage. 

The engineers can do the job. We 
have the engineers and we have the nec- 
essary money. Then what are we wait- 
ing for? 

Mr. Speaker, these storage basins 
would become a vital water source for 
Scores of municipalities and for farm use. 
Indeed, it is said that it would be possible 
to divert the flood waters pouring down 
upon Louisiana westward into Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, the Lord only 
knows just how many acre-feet of vital 
water are being deliberately polluted. 
Many once useful streams are now little 
ess than open sewers—menaces to 
health and repulsive to human decency. 

Man should not make war upon na- 
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ture. He must not destroy God given 
resources. Polluted water is destructive 
of marine life. It is deadly to the water- 
fowl. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress will give serious attention to 
the water problem without further delay. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a pertinent article by 
Joseph A. Fox, which appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star for 
June 12, 1955: 


WATER, WATER EvERYWHERE—BvUT UNITED 
STATES May Be FACING CATASTROPHIC 
SHORTAGE 

(By Joseph A. Fox) 

Is the United States headed toward a cata- 
strophic water shortage? 

That is more than a possibility, according 
to some experts. They point to spots on the 
water map where ever-growing needs already 
are creating supply problems—and litigation. 
They predict that the time will come when 
critical areas will be the rule rather than 
the exception, as population increases and 
industry expands. 

Nothing of the sort is going to happen, 
according to another school of informed 
thought on the subject. 

Conceding that the water stocks of the 
Nation are poorly distributed, and that there 
probably will be times and places in which 
severe shortages occur, at least temporarily, 
these experts insist that the country as a 
whole is safe. 

The worst that could happen, they con- 
tend, is that water which now costs the 
average householder less than 5 cents a ton— 
250 gallons—could become a relatively ex- 
pensive commodity in areas of scarcity, where 
elaborate pumping systems might be re- 
quired to bring it in from the outside. 


The two sets of forecasters agree on one 
point: The country has become so de- 
pendent on an adequate supply of water for 
so many things, that much more must be 
done by everybody concerned, in the way of 
research and planning to meet this need. 
Admittedly, not enough attention has been 
given the problem in the past. Water has 
been too much taken for granted. 


The West always has been water-conscious, 
because of the demands of agriculture. More 
than half the water used in this country 
today goes to keep fields green in that region, 
once given over largely to sagebrush and 
rattlesnakes. 


Nowadays, new advances in industry—the 
development of synthetic fibers, for ex- 
ample—call for more water all the time. 
Forty percent of all the water we use goes 
to industry. And so the industrial East also 
is awakening to the importance of the water 
factor in the economy. 


With 90 percent of our useful water sup- 
ply going to agriculture and industry, only 
a thin 10 percent remains for everyday living 
needs in city and countryside. Here again, 
our growing population adds to the squeeze 
each year. 

Congress also is becoming more aware of 
the water problem. The House, which wants 
to set up water-supply projects in every 
State, only recently started the ball rolling 
by voting #4 million to continue experi- 
ments on methods for making salt and brack- 
ish water usable for everyday needs. The 
Senate upped this to $10 million and a con- 
ference committee is now working on an 
adjustment. 

President Eisenhower has a Cabinet com- 
mittee studying the problem. 

To anyone trying to get a true perspective 
on the dimensions of this water problem, 
the figures compiled by the United States 
Geological Survey offer a hopeful key. The 
Survey experts, who live with the problem 
constantly, are not alarmist on the subject 
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of our water supply. But neither are they 
complacent. 

Even to a generation accustomed to think- 
ing in astronomic terms, the statistics are 
staggering. They require a new dimension 
in numerical thinking. 


CONSUMPTION MAY DOUBLE 


There are 165 million people in the United 
States. They use, currently, 210 billion gal- 
lons of fresh water every day—more than 
1,200 gallons a person. The experts expect 
this consumption rate to double within the 
next 25 years. 

Where does this water come from? 

Of the 210 billion gallons used daily, 175 
billion are surface water from rivers and 
lakes. The remaining 35 billion are drawn 
from the ground in wells and springs. 

How does the demand stack up against the 
supply? 

The average daily rainfall across the coun- 
try is 4.2 trillion gallons. This is 20 times 
the present daily demand. It represents an 
average annual rainfall of about 30 inches. 
The joker, however, is that only a fraction of 
this total water supply actually is available 
for use by man. 


HOW IT BREAKS DOWN 


Here is how the figures break down: 

In the first place, more than 70 percent of 
the total precipitation—21.5 inches of it—is 
either evaporated or absorbed by nonuseful 
plants before man has a chance to get at it. 

The remaining 30 percent—8.5 inches—be- 
comes available to man in streams, lakes, or 
wells. Technically, this water is known as 
run-off. In theory, it can be used. Again, 
however, much of this water cannot under 
present circumstances be put to effective 
use. It comes in flood flow of such volume, 
that it is too hard to store. Or it may be 
needed to carry away sewage—or for naviga- 
tion. Some 7 inches of rainfall goes into 
these channels. 


NOT TOO FRIGHTENING 


On its face, the picture is not too frighten- 
ing. The water is there. Clearly, serious 
shortage will be averted if we can find ways 
of getting more use from the 30 percent po- 
tential run-off supply, and of salvaging some 
of that original 70 percent wastage. 

Bad distribution is the foremost stumbling 
block to satisfactory use of rainfall. Too 
often, rain comes at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and in too much volume. 

The 17 westernmost States—where the 
Government has its vast reclamation proj- 
ects—constitute about 60 percent of the land 
area of the United States. But they get only 
about one-fourth of the overall water sup- 
ply. 

BATTLE OVER WATER RIGHTS 

There also is great disparity within these 
regions. 

For example, the Pacific Northwest has a 
100-inch rainfall yearly; places like Utah and 
Nevada get 4. This is the sort of thing that 
starts the States battling over water rights. 

In the East, New York's right to divert the 
flow of the Delaware River has been chal- 
lenged by Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

As the pinch gets tighter in water-sensitive 
areas, more litigation can be expected. 

Adequate legal standards for this issue 
still are to be devised, but controls that will 
safeguard the rights of all are looked on as an 
ultimate certainty. 

More basic than the problem of how to di- 
vide up the water is the problem of how to 
get more water to divide. Here is where the 
planners are really getting busy. 

They emphasize: 

Overdevelopment; that is, taking more 
water out of a given area than nature puts 
back in the earth, must be eased. New 
sources of supply must be developed. And 
as a complementary proposition, no avenue 
of avoiding waste and promoting water con- 
servation can be overlooked. 
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In trying to take greater advantage of 
available water supplies, hydrologists have 
been pursuing several lines of attack. 

Where geological conditions are favorable, 
it has been possible to save stream water 
that would otherwise be wasted by sink- 
ing wells nearby and, in effect, siphoning the 
water through the ground to these subter- 
ranean depositories. 

Another device is the artificial recharge of 
ground stores by spreading flood waters from 
mountain streams over land where soil struc- 
ture will permit it to seep in. 

Receiving much attention also is the de- 
struction of the worthless water-loving 
plants—they’re known as phreatophytes— 
which habitually grow where their roots can 


be sent down to the water table and which; 


through the process of transpiration, dis- 
charge relative large quantities of water va- 
por into the air. 

The storage and reuse in small reservoirs 
and cooling towers of water that already has 
served some industrial purpose is another 
step being studied. More effective pollution 
control and less waste in irrigation also are 
recognized needs. 

The most dramatic line of inquiry, how- 
ever, is the desalting program. Here, of 
course, the effort is not aimed at salvaging 
presently available supplies—but rather at 
increasing the total supply of fresh water. 
Involved is not alone the matter of purifying 
salt sea water, but also of cleansing fresh- 
water areas that have become impregnated 
with salt-water seepage—a problem of in- 
creasing importance in some _ west-coast 
areas. 

Some work already has been done on this 
water-cleansing idea. But the ordinary proc- 
esses still are too expensive to make the 
operation feasible in a program of any size. 
Right now, it costs between $400 and $500 
an acre-foot—a l-acre expanse of water 1 
foot deep—to freshen up the salt water. 

The Interior Department, which is direct- 
ing the desalting project, seeks to reduce 
the cost for sea water to about $120 an acre- 
foot, and that for making brackish water 
suitable for irrigation to $40 an acre-foot. 
Scientists believe these goals are in sight. 


Mr. Speaker, we must not underesti- 
mate the seriousness of this impending 
water shortage. As in so many other 
matters affecting man’s survival, there 
are those in high places who would pro- 
crastinate; those who want to follow the 
rule of wait and see, and finally those 
who can never see the forest for the 
trees; and in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that water conservation and dis- 
tribution has no proper place in partisan 
politics. If the politicians cannot keep 
their heads above water, water must be 
kept above the politicians. 


Postmaster General Summerfield Honors 
Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 16, 1955, the committee on 
education for freedom of the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, honored 
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Comdr. Benjamin B. Lipsner, of Aviation 
Post, No. 651, who is liaison chairman of 
the education for freedom campaign. 
The committee officially noted and ap- 
proved the tribute paid Commander 
Lipsner by Postmaster General Summer- 
field in commemorating the 36th anni- 
versary of the founding of the United 
States airmail system. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement of Postmaster 
Arthur E. Summerfield: 

The Post Office Department today observes 
the 36th anniversary of the founding by the 
United States on August 12, 1918, of the first 


“permanent—civilian—airmail service in the 


world. 

The date is also important as marking the 
beginnings of commercial aviation in the 
United States, Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield noted in an anniversary 
statement. 

Early in 1918, Mr. Summerfield explained, 
Postmaster General Albert Burleson con- 
ferred with Secretary of War Newton Baker 
and others, and as a result set up an ex- 
perimental airmail service between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York, N. Y., with an 
intermediate stop at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first flights both ways were made on 
May 15, 1918. 

The United States Army furnished planes 
and pilots and conducted flying and main- 
tenance, and the Post Office Department han- 
dled the mail and all operations connected 
with it. It also printed the first 24-cent 
carmine rose and blue airmail stamp, with 
the picture of the early flying machine, the 
Jenny. 

Incidentally, one sheet of these first air- 
mail stamps with the Jenny printed upside 
down escaped the post office in Washington 
and gave philately one of its most dramatic 
moments. A fortunate mint-sheet buyer, so 
the legend goes, went to the Washington 
Post Office the day the stamp was first issued 
in 1918. A man ahead of him ordered a 
sheet of the stamps and then indignantly 
handed it back to the clerk because the clerk 
because the airplanes were upside down. The 
next man in line was given this sheet. To- 
day a single stamp from this sheet, the only 
one of its kind ever released by the Post Office 
Department out of billions of sheets of 
stamps issued since July 1, 1847, is valued 
at $3,500. 

Bafore 1918, Mr. Summerfield pointed out, 
no regularly organized airmail had been set 
up anywhere by any nation. All attempts 
had been of short duration, and on an ex- 
perimental basis only. The United States 
Post Office Department itself had cooperated 
in such experimental flights in September 
1911. 

To organize the United States first sched- 
uled experimental service, the Army assigned 
Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, who coordinated 
the efforts of the two Departments, and who 
became the Post Office Department's first 
Superintendent of Airmail Service when the 
Department took over the service. 


The experimental service launched in May 
1918 continued until August 10, 1918, when 
the last mail in the experiment was flown. 
On Monday, August 12, 1918, the Post Office 
Department, equipped with six custom-built 
150-horsepower new aero-mail biplanes—ad- 
vanced for their day—began the world’s first 
regular permanent civilian airmail service. 

Pioneer Pilot Max Miller (burned to death 
in September 1920 over Morristown, N. J., 
while carrying the mails) was at the controls 
of the first plane taking off that day with 
airmail from College Park, Md. 

The plane left at 11:35 a. m., carrying 
about 220 pounds of mail; Pilot Maurice New- 
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ton took over at Philadelphia and landed at 
New York at 2:15 p. m. Two other pioneer 
pilots flew the southbound trip from New 
York to Washington in 3 hours, starting at 
noon, They were Pilots Robert Shank and 
Edward V. Gardner. 

Aviation pioneers of those days hailed the 
“aero mail” as the first commercial use to 
which the airplane had been put, and recog- 
nized the Post Office Department’s airmail 
service as the forerunner of today's tremen- 
dous air industry, Mr. Summerfield noted. 

The Post Office Department, sensing the 
possibilities of airmail over longer routes as 
a vital need in the expanding American econ- 
omy, moved ahead rapidly in enlarging the 
service. The next route started between New 
York and Chicago on September 5, 1918, 
and was permanently established on May 15, 
1919. 

New routes followed quickly—from Chicago 
to Omaha, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and San 
Francisco. The Post Office Department made 
its first transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco on September 8, 1920, 
with the plane carrying 16,000 letters and 
averaging 80 miles an hour, Mr. Summerfield 
recalled. 

Development of the airlanes by the Post 
Office Department continued, and, in 1926, 
Congress passed the Air Commerce Act, pro- 
viding for commercial passenger flights and 
routes for private companies. When these 
ventures had been demonstrated successfully, 
the Post Office Department—having seen 
commercial aviation safely through its 
fledgling days—stepped out of the picture, 
and contracted for its airmail service with 
private carriers. Contracts for carrying the 
airmail were let in 1927. 

The Post Office Department, however, has 
not lost its keen interest in the development 
of the aircraft industry, Mr. Summerfield 
noted. In line with President Eisenhower's 
mandate for better mail service at less cost, 
Mr. Summerfield pointed out that the Post 
Office Department on October 6, 1953, pio- 
neered another major development in this 
field, launching a service for more rapid 
transmission of regular mail by air on a 
space-available basis. 

This service, already operating experi- 
mentally between Chicago and Washington 
and New York, as well as between those 
three cities and Florida points and between 
various smaller cities, means that millions 
of pieces of mail are delivered everyday as 
much as a day earlier, Mr. Summerfield 
pointed out. 

“However, equally important, today’s an- 
niversary of our establishment of the world’s 
first regular civilian airmail reminds us in 
the Post Office Department that the Ameri- 
can public demands a progressive spirit in 
its mail service, as it did even in 1918 and 
at other times when the Department has 
pioneered new service,” he said. 

“This progressive spirit is typical of our 
operations today. In addition to the transit 
of regular mail by air, we are speeding mail 
and saving money through use of func- 
tionally designed new vehicles, painted red, 
white, and blue in the spirit of new postal 
revolution, 

“We are bringing administration of the 
mail service closer to the people through de- 
centralization from Washington of many 
important postal operations. We have in- 
stituted longer hours of service to the public 
by keeping post offices open at hours to suit 
public convenience and by making later 
collections in most major cities. 

“These and many other developments are 
evidence that we have recaptured—after a 
previous 30 years of decadence and deficit in 
the postal service—the constructive imagina- 
tion that marked the start of the airmail 
service on August 12, 1918." 
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Authorizing Building of Museum of His- 
tory and Technology 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have before us today a bill to provide $36 
million for the construction of a new 


Museum of History—and-Technology—-to- 


be a part of the Smithsonian Institution. 
This museum will house the Nation’s 
outstanding present and evergrowing 
collection of historical items which are 
of great interest to our people. 

That the need for such a building is 
great has been known for some time 
and, I think, we must now take into con- 
sideration the relative importance of 
this need. 

This Smithsonian Institution is a most 

. valuable part of the Nation’s Capital. 
I do not mean to imply that its value is 
limited to one city. Rather it is a kind 
of national museum belonging to all of 
our people. It has provided a showplace 
for the pageant of our national progress 
for over a century despite its inadequate 
facilities. It is a center of knowledge 
and repository for its collection of price- 
less treasures. The Smithsonian has 
also become world famous as a scientific 
institution reflecting great credit to our 
country. Certainly an organization 
which serves us so well deserves a build- 
ing sufficient to its needs. 

The present building was constructed 
75 years ago on a budget which was ex- 
tremely limited even for the time. Con- 
sequently, there is not nearly enough 
floor space to provide for display and 
much that is worthwhile goes unseen by 
the tens of thousands of visitors each 
year. This portion of the collection 
must, of necessity, be hidden away in 
some storeroom. Due to the building's 
age and condition, any sort of recon- 
struction would be impossible. With this 
in mind the Regents of the Smithsonian 
have been working for some time to per- 
fect plans for a new building. 

They have wisely chosen a site which 
is directly in line with the National Gal- 
lery of Art so that these two buildings 
would form part of a path leading from 
the Capitol to the Washington Monu- 
ment, an ideal location from the point 
of view of the visitor to Washington. 
The building would provide sufficient 
Space not only for the present collection, 
but also for the many contributions now 
unavailable to the Smithsonian because 
of the lack of display area. 


We must remember the importance of 
the Institution to the Nation. It is high 
up on the list of almost every visitor to 
the Capital, with 5 million persons visit- 
ing the museum every year. How much 
More meaningful an experience it would 
be for them with a background planned 
to display properly the impressiveness of 
this collection. Our visitors, young and 
old alike, would go away with a greater 
sense of pride in what America has ac- 
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complished and a greater enthusiasm to 
add to these accomplishments. Not only 
would the museum have more meaning 
for our own citizens, but it would be a 
clearer demonstration of our national 
progress for those coming from all points 
of the globe. 

With the facilities proposed in this 
bill, the Smithsonian would better fill its 
present role and would also be able to 
attempt education on a nationwide scale. 
With expanded facilities it would be pos- 
sible to originate radio and television 
programs from the museum itself, al- 
lowing many more millions across the 
country to enjoy some of the benefits our 
National Museum has to offer. Many 
people who would never be able to make 
the trip to Washington would have the 
opportunity of witnessing our Nation’s 
greatness and of feeling the same stir of 
patriotism experienced by those who are 
fortunate enough to make the trip. 

I wish to state my conviction that this 
bill, H. R. 6410, deserves our serious con- 
sideration and the support of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Foreign Aid and the American Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time, Members of Con- 
gress and the American people also 
should be interested in the subject of 
foreign aid and the American budget. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an address by Mr. George 
E. Stringfellow, senior vice president, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., before the Rotary Club of Hous- 
ton, Tex., on May 26. 

The address follows: 


FOREIGN AID AND THE AMERICAN BUDGET 


Mr. President, honored guests and friends. 
I think I can safely say “friends” even 
though I am a Kiwanian admidst a gath- 
ering of Rotarians. The name of your or- 
ganization may differ from that of mine, 
but I’m sure we are guided by the same 
principles and ideals in the conduct of our 
lives and in the fulfillment of our respon- 
sibilities. 

Sharing the same reverence for our coun- 
try and the same interest in its future, you 
will share my concern for the preservation 
of our liberty and our way of life. Let me 
show you how the misguided thinking of 
some of our Government officials and many 
of our citizens is bringing our country close 
to disaster through our unbalanced budget, 
a rising national debt and high taxes. 

Following the usual custom of opening 
a serious discussion with a humorous story, 
I should like to quote campaign statements 
made by two successful candidates for the 
Presidency of our Republic. 

In 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “Any 
government, like any family, can for a year 
or two spend a little more than it earns, 
but you and I know that a continuation 
of that habit means the poorhouse. * * * 
When I’m elected, I shall reduce the cost 
of Government 25 percent right across the 
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board * * * and reduce the national debt.” 

The cost of Government then was less 
than $5 billion a year and our national debt 
was less than €20 billion. We all recall 
what happened to the Roosevelt promises. 

In 1952 Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower prom- 
ised to balance the national budget and 
reduce the national debt. Let’s see what 
PeEDenen to the Eisenhower promises to 

ate. 

First, the national budget hasn’t been bal- 
anced, and there seems to be little inclina- 
tion on the part of the administration to 
balance it. Second, the national debt ceil- 
ing has been lifted, at his request, so that 
it could be increased. 


FOREIGN AID 


The foreign-aid program, to which I in- 
vite your attention today, helps keep our 
national budget unbalanced and pyramids 
our national debt. We embraced the for- 
eign-aid program during World War I when 
we made large loans to several nations to 
finance their war efforts—loans totaling $22 
billion. A moratorium on the payment of 
these loans and interest was declared 25 
years ago, and for all practical purposes, they 
should be written off as a loss. 

WORLD WAR II 


Shortly after the outbreak of World War II 
Congress passed the so-called lend-lease act 
in March 1941. This act gave official status 
to the biggest giveaway of the American 
taxpayers’ funds in history. 

We were told that the funds of the democ- 
racies were exhausted and we must provide 
credit—to save democracy. We were told 
we must provide munitions—to save democ- 
racy. We were told we must transport those 
munitions through the submarine-infested 
seas—to save democracy. We were told we 
must send our boys across to fight the war— 
to save democracy. 

We may not have saved democracy, but we 
certainly saved England. Of the $48 billion 
which we shelled out to 38 nations fighting 
to save democracy, England received $25 
billion, or 52 percent. 

The cessation of hostilities did not halt 
the request for funds. They merely shifted 
the emphasis from firearms to food. 

Then the European nations convinced us 
that they were threatened with economic 
chaos. The Secretary of State, George Mar- 
shall, responded in a speech at Harvard Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1947. His speech, while 
no sensation in this country, almost pre- 
cipitated a stampede in Europe as nations 
rushed to qualify for American aid. Their 
militant natonalism temporarily forgotten, 
all non-Communist countries participated in 
the Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation which met in Paris 5 weeks later. 

The so-called Marshall plan activated as 
ECA, was represented as an economic emer- 
gency measure, intended to help Europe's 
free institutions survive. The plan did not 
live out its 4-year program, as Congress found 
Communist aggression in Greece, Turkey, 
and finally in Korea to be a greater menace. 
The 3-year life of the Marshall plan cost the 
American taxpayers $12.5 billion. 

After the Marshall plan came the Mutual 
Security Act. This was followed by Harold 
Stassen’s free-wheeling Foreign Operations 
Act. By June 30 of this year, the total for- 
eign aid will have reached $128 billion. Of 
that amount England received more than 
39 percent, although 45 nations participated. 
This staggering amount is more than the 
total wealth of our Republic 50 years ago. 
The actual purpose of this aid was to 
strengthen our Allies to the end that we 
might jointly preserve democracy. 

Soon after the Marshall plan was initiated, 
chalk scribblings appeared all over France 
urging Americans to get out and the English 
people appealed to their authorities to send 
American soldiers home. Because of this 
uncooperative attitude, we spent $20 million 
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of the taxpayers’ money in publicity to sell 
the Europeans the idea that our intentions 
in giving them this aid, which they claimed 
was urgently needed, were honorable. More 
recently, the word “traitor” was painted 
across the London statue of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to whom Winston Churchill had 
referred as “the greatest American friend 
Britain ever found.” 

In January 1952, a congressional commit- 
tee invesigation revealed that France had 
collected $100 million in taxes from our con- 
struction of military installations and facil- 
ities in their country. This was approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the total cost—prac- 
tically the same percentage as France’s share 
of the military project for her defense. In 
other words, she was getting her military 
installations at virtually no cost to her. 

In addition, the investigation showed that 
France was charging us a landing fee of $6 
for every American officer and $2 for every 
enlisted man we sent over to defend her. 
She said she considered these charges as fees 
for service rendered to us. What it amounted 
to was that we were rendering a service in 
defending her country and paying her for the 
privilege of doing it. 

It has become apparent to many of us that 
other nations have voted us the exclusive 
privilege of defending their liberty and ours. 
For example, the population of Western 
Europe and the United States is 440 million, 
of whiċh our population represents 37 per- 
cent of the total. Yet, more than 60 percent 
of the Armed Forces stationed in Western 
Europe today are American boys. Our divi- 
sions over there would bear the brunt of 
the fighting if East Europe unleashed a sneak 
attack—not against us, but against West 
Europe. 

We have the expense of maintaining 
American air squadrons in Britain, but 
Britain has veto over their use. If the Com- 
munists should attack Britain, our American 
boys would of course be released immedi- 
ately to strike back. On the other hand, if 
Russia were to attack Alaska, Seattle, or San 
Francisco, do you think Britain would permit 
the use of our American, British-based Air 
Force to attack Moscow? 

We have a mutual-aid pact with Britain, 
France, and other NATO countries whereby 
we will.go to their aid if they are attacked 
by Russia. There is no doubt in my mind 
that we would live up to the terms of that 
pact. But, would Britain, France, and other 
NATO countries live to the agreement, in the 
event we were attacked by Russia, or would 
they declare their neutrality and leave us to 
go it alone. Our experience in Korea is a 
good example of what might happen. There, 
we provided more than 90 percent of the 
foreign troops and most of the money to 
stem the tide of communism, while England 
called the shots. 

“The British still operate on the maxim 
of one of their great statesmen that England 
has no friends, no enemies, only interests,” 
said the Houston Chronicle editorially the 
early part of this month. “Would that this 
country had statesmen who possessed a sim- 
ilar regard for our own country,” concluded 
the editorial. 

Foreign aid and domestic extravagance 
have pyramided our public debt to $276 bil- 
lion, or $1,685 per capita. “Unpublicized 
commitments,” said the Honorable Harry 
FLoop Byrd, senior United States Senator 
from Virginia, one of the most courageous, 
one of the most able, and one of the wisest 
statesmen of our time, “would almost double 
that amount.” England's per capita debt is 
$1,489, and that of Canada, $1,196. 

The Secretary of Commerce predicts that 
1955 will, in all probability, be the biggest 
business year in the history of our country. 
Yet, the administration is budgeting a deficit 
equal to the total cost of government when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President. 

You can imagine what would happen to 
your business if, at the peak of its income, 
its outgo exceeded its income, You can 
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also readily realize what would happen to 
you as an individual if, at the peak of your 
earnings, you spent more than you took in. 


‘The same thing will happen to government. 


The value of our dollar has decreased to 
52 cents in the last 10 years. Rising na- 
tional debt, high taxes, and cheap money are 
the road to inflation, chaos, and dictatorship. 
It is this combination that produced Musso- 
lini, Hitler and Stalin. If continued, it will 
produce a dictator in America. 

How much of a factor, you ask, is foreign 
aid in our budget? It will cost us $4.7 billion 
this year. Without foreign aid in the fiscal 
year 1956, we could reduce personal income 
taxes 12 percent, corporate income taxes 22 
percent—or we could balance the Federal 
budget and have a $1.1 billion surplus. 

In 1954 England not only balanced her 
budget but had a surplus of $1,212 million, 
while we had a deficit of $3.1 billion. Britain 
plans to reduce her personal and corporate 
income taxes substantially this year and yet 
show a surplus of $515 million, while we an- 
ticipate a deficit of $4.5 billion. Our aid to 
Britain in 1954, when she had a surplus of 
$1,212 million and we had a deficit of $3.1 
billion, provided 20 percent of Britain’s 1954 
surplus, and will provide 29 percent of her 
expected 1955 surplus. 

“It is high time,” the Chronicle editorial 
continued, “the United States quit throwing 
money and material around the world like a 
drunken sailor and settled on a foreign policy 
clearly consonant with our national interests 
first and foremost. We pile deficit on deficit 
until we threaten ourselves with bank- 
ruptcy.” 

The American taxpayers have underwrit- 
ten the cost of placing many of the free na- 
tions on a stronger financial basis than we 
are today. Many of these foreign nations 
are using our subsidies not only to balance 
their budgets, but to reduce their national 
debts, while we continue an unbalanced 
budget, a pyramiding debt, and high taxes, 
all of which combined, reduce the buying 
power of our money. 

I believe most of us agree with Senator 
Byrd who contends that the time has come 
when we should eliminate foreign aid, bal- 
ance our budget, reduce the national debt, 
and return to fiscal sanity. 

Instead of eliminating foreign aid, the 
Eisenhower administration is urging an in- 
crease in amount and perpetuity in the 
budget. 

The Eisenhower administration must be 
made to understand that its commitment to 
balance our national budget and reduce our 
national debt has priority over any and all 
foreign aid. “We, the people” must play a 
more active part in our Government, if our 
way of life is to endure. Rome endured as 
long as there were Romans. America will 
endure as long as we remain American in 
spirit, in heart, and in thought. 

“We, the people” can and should assert 
ourselves. We should tell our President, our 
Senators and our Representatives, in no un- 
certain terms that the national budget must 
be balanced and the national debt reduced. 
Our public servants are responsive to the 
people’s will. Let them know your will 
through letters, telegrams, and personal con- 
tacts. 


The Real Threat to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 13, 1955 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 


day, June 12, the Baitic Committee of 
Washington, D. C., held a mass meeting 


June 13 


commemorating the 14th anniversary of 
the forced deportation of over 50,000 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians by 
the Russian Communists. June 14, 1941, 
will stand as one of the blackest marks 
on the long list of crimes against hu- 
manity by the Russian Communists. Be- 
cause of the significance of this affair 
and the need for those of us who enjoy 
the blessings of individual liberty to be 
reminded that tyranny is on the march, 
under leave granted, I insert my address 
of June 12 before the Baltic Committee 
of Washington, D. C.: 
THE REAL THREAT TO PEACE 


(Address by Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN before 
the Baltic Committee of Washington) 


It is a privilege for me to be able to join 
with you today in commemorating the sad 
events which took place in Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania on June 14, 1941. That day 
was, indeed, the darkest in all of history for 
those three small but free nations situated 
as they are on the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
It is our dedicated task to make certain that 
the infamous crimes committed on that day 
by the Russian Communists shall not fade 
from the memory of freemen. That is why 
we Americans have come to know June 14 
of each year as Baltic States’ Freedom Day. 

As we look back to June 14, 1941, that date 
seems very distant and hardly belonging to 
the generation in which we live. 

Fourteen years in the ordinary course of 
history reflects little more than a split sec- 
ond. 

But the 14 years which have elapsed since 
that darkest of days are not judged now, nor 
will they be judged by the hard test of time 
as a split second, an hour, a day, or a year. 

Generations of the future will surely re- 
gard that unhappy day as one of the ear- 
marks of an era which threatened to extin- 
guish all forms of civilization and all those 
things for which the common man has 
struggled since the beginning of time. 

There can be no doubt but what the un- 
believable events of these past 14 years to- 
gether with those of equal evil which took 
place during the preceding 24 years, will hold 
that place in recorded history. 

One cannot help but wonder what has 
happened to those more than 50,000 God- 
fearing, freedom-loving patriots who on June 
14, 1941, were taken into custody by the 
Russian secret police and sent to the most 
dismal, far reaches of the current empire of 
Moscow. We know from sworn testimony 
by eyewitnesses of the cruel methods used 
by the Russian secret police to tear wife 
from husband and children from parents. 

We know, too, the careful method and in- 
human precision used by these agents of 
Satan to make certain that no members of 
the same family were put into the same box- 
cars for shipment to an alien, unknown des- 
tination. 

The established record on this crime also 
reveals the clear intent of the Russian Com- 
munists to destroy the very soul of each of 
these three gallant nations by the process of 
selecting theteaders-of religion, intellectual 
thought, national patriotism, business in- 
genuity and enterprise, education, and free 
labor for assignment to a life of ruthless ex- 
ploitation and degradation. 

No doubt now exists but that the Russians 
had a carefully worked-out plan reduced to 
writing and then placed in the hands of their 
secret police in order that a crime of this 
magnitude could be carried out so effectively. 

It is only human for us to wonder where 
those heroic people might be tonight just as 
it is our duty to pray for them each day. 

In the passing of 14 years there have been 
many happenings in the world which almost 
defy belief. 

These events seem also to confound many 
of those who during that period were 
charged with the conduct of foreign rela- 
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tions on behalf of this and other still free 
nations. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of that 
period is reflected in the fact that the civil- 
ization of which we are a part, having sunk 
so deep in a tryst with evil, has been able 
to survive at all. 

The second most remarkable event, in my 
judgment, is reflected in the fact that when 
our leaders recognized the dangerous posi- 
tion into which we had been corraled, they 
were able, nevertheless, to rally the spark 
of freedom and human decency which has 
always burned steadily in the breasts of 
mankind. 

That singular event is what launched us 
into what we have come to know as the 
“cold war’—which some people are today 
attempting to end because they believe it is 
possible to establish a modus vivendi with 
the Russian Communists. 

We called it a cold war because of the 
absence of orthodox conflicts which history 
records all too frequently. 

There were no great land armies engaged 
in battle with one another—modern weap- 
ons of destruction as we know them were 
employed to a very minimum—the classical 

type of economic blockade was not 
` launched—and there seemed plenty of room 
for an attitude of business as usual. 

“Cold war,” therefore, seemed to be a good 
description of the conflict between the Rus- 
sian Communists and the aspirations of all 
freemen—but what a terrible mistake we 
made in calling it a cold war. 

The facts are that the warfare being used 
against civilization as we know it by the 
conspiracy of communism is hotter than 
any war ever known to mankind. 

In this type of warfare more people have 
already been tortured, maimed, imprisoned, 
and killed than in any other war in recorded 
history. 

You and I know full well how hot this 
war has been for the good people of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

We are aware that for each and every one 
of those gallant freedom-loving people to 
barely live is a 24-hour-per-day struggle 
against the alien occupier. 

The Russian Communists have given am- 
ple evidence of their determination that they 
will either break the spirit of all the people 
of the Baltic States or they shall exterminate 
them. 

As we look upon the full record of the 
crimes against humanity made in the name 
of Russian communism, we see clearly the 
use of manmade famines, a device used to 
destroy millions of liberty-loving Ukrainians 
and Turkestanians. 

We cannot help but see the vast network 
of prison camps which extend from one end 
to the other of the Communist empire, and 
in which are imprisoned patriots and fight- 
ers for individual liberty from each and ev- 
ery one of the non-Russian nations enslaved 
within the Russian Communist empire. 

We are sadly reminded that the life span 
of those imprisoned in the slave labor camps 
rarely exceeds a period of several years. 

Millions upon millions of people are suf- 
fering the same fate as the heroic Balts by 
being forcibly deported from their Commu- 
nist-occupied homelands to the interior 
reaches of the imperial Russian Communist 
empire. 

The evil practice, sadly recalled by the Es- 
tonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, of sep- 
arating husband from wife and children from 
parents in the process of deportation to un- 
inhabited and barren wastelands has been 
applied to all the nations now occupied by 
Communist tyranny. 

The record also tells us that entire nations 
have been destroyed by this new type of war- 
fare. 

Against this background of criminal war- 
Tare being directed against all forms of civi- 
lization, the Kremlin recently called for 
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peaceful coexistence between the still free 
world and the conspiracy of Russian com- 
munism. 

The propaganda organs of the Russians 
then began to blast out statements to the 
effect that the time has come for a concen- 
trated effort to ease world tensions. 

The place for peaceful coexistence by the 
Russians was quickly followed up by a prop- 
aganda and diplomatic offensive on a world- 
wide basis. 

The clear objective of that propaganda and 
diplomatic offensive is to split the political 
and military alliances of the free world, to 
neutralize Germany and Austria, thereby 
providing a neutral belt between the Com- 
munist empire and the free world and finally 
to isolate the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In the face of this propaganda and diplo- 
matic offensive engaged in by the Kremlin, 
the Congress of the United States, through 
the reports of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, has at- 
tempted to alert the people of the United 
States to the true nature of communism 
and the meaning of its current propaganda 
drive for peaceful coexistence with the free 
world. 

That committee, on which I had the honor 
to serve, recommended in January of this 
year, that to meet this new propaganda chal- 
lenge by communism and to avert world 
war III, the Government of the United States 
engage in a bold, positive political offensive. 

Such a political offensive would of course 
be launched against the conspiracy of com- 
munism and on behalf of the enslaved na- 
tions and people. 

That basic recommendation was supported 
by 12 definitive recommendations which were 
in the nature of concrete steps that should 
be taken to initiate such a political offensive. 

These recommendations were arrived at 
after hearing the direct testimony of over 
300 eye witnesses who themselves had been 
the victims of communism, and after the 
study of thousands of sworn statements and 
all available documentary evidence. 

Moreover, this was the work of a truly bi- 
partisan committee attested to by the fact 
that all 27 of its reports were unanimous. 

Since that time, many prominent Ameri- 
cans have come forward to urge the Govern- 
ment to take up a political offensive against 
the conspiracy of communism. 

It is encouraging to see that there is an 
awakening to the fact that if we are to avert 
world war III and at the same time extend 
the cause of freedom and peace, bold and 
resolute action is required. 

The record is clear that if we continue to 
engage in weak, half-hearted, fearful meas- 
ures based upon a desire to placate the Rus- 
sians, we are taking the course which in- 
evitably leads to war and possibly slavery for 
our people. 

One of the planks in the platform of the 
political offensive to prevent world war III is 
House Resolution 183, which has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The purpose of that resolution is to cause 
the Secretary of State to formulate a reso- 
lution based upon the findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations of the House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Aggres- 
sion, naming the U. S. S. R. as an aggres- 
sor against the nations enslaved by com- 
munism, and to have such a resolution 
placed on the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations for early action. 

Identical resolutions to that end were in- 
troduced by my colleagues, Congressmen 
MappEN, Dopp, MACHRowIcz, BENTLEY, and 
HILLINGS. 

I am proud to say I also introduced such 
a resolution. 

On Tuesday next this resolution, House 
Resolution 183, will come up before the 
Rules Committee of the House. 
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I am confident that this resolution will 
be voted out of the Rules Committee and 
brought to the fioor of the House where a 
general debate will take place and thereby - 
the people of the United States can, through 
their representatives, voice their determina- 
tion to use every method available to pre- 
vent world war III and to extend the cause 
of human freedom. 

The continued military and political occu- 
pation of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia by 
the masters of the Kremlin is a major cause 
of the dangerous world tensions which now 
beset mankind and therefore constitutes a 
serious threat to peace. 

We must take bold and determined action 
to remove that threat. 

I hope and pray that we, as a nation, will 
not hesitate to meet this issue head on. 


Address by Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at Joint 
Commissioning Ceremonies for Army, 


Navy, and Air Force ROTC Graduates 
at Dartmouth College, June 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the text of the address by Representative 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
at the joint commissioning ceremonies 
for Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC 
graduates at Dartmouth College, June 
11, 1955: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, if time could turn back the 
clock to the last century it might well pause 
at a day in American history when President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the law which made 
possible the commissioning ceremonies that 
we are honoring here today. 

If Representative Justin Morrell of the 
Green Mountain State of Vermont could be 
here today he would be justly proud of his 
foresight—foresight which has contributed 
to the defense of the Nation in an incalcul- 
able manner. 

It was Justin Morrell who fathered the 
law that provided grants of land, and eventu- 
ally grants of money, for colleges that would 
offer military training, along with agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts. It was this act, 
in conjunction with land-grant colleges, 
which brought about that provision of the 
National Defense Act of 1916 which estab- 
lished the Reserve Officer Training Corps in 
various colleges and universities throughout 
the United States and its Territories. 

Since 1916 the colleges and universities of 
this Nation have graduated and commission- 
ed thousands upon thousands of young men 
who have acquired a firsthand knowledge 
of the basic principles of military and naval 
warfare. Later this program was expanded to 
the science of air power, so that today we 
have universities and colleges teaching the se 
fundamental concepts of defense so in š- 
pensable to the security of our Natic 

You have all willingly sacrificed por- 
tion of your college days to the sor what 
unfortunate, but nevertheless necessary task 
of acquiring the elementary principles of the 
art of destruction and survival. But if we 
look upon this teaching as simply one which 
glorifies war and mayhem, then the liberal 
education that you have received at this great 
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college, and the liberal education that count- 
less other young men have received at col- 
leges and universities throughout the Nation, 
has been worthless. : 

What you have learned here is the pre- 
cious, inestimable, value of freedom—and 
you have also learned some of the basic 
skills that you may be called upon to use 
to preserve that freedom. 

Freedom in a world faced with the inter- 
minable conflict between communism and 
Christianity will survive only so long as free- 
men are willing to fight for that precious 
principle. In this hallowed ground of New 
England where the American Revolution had 
its beginning, the word “freedom” has a 
special significance. For it was from New 
England that the young farmers and trades- 
men, the minutemen, and the sons of lib- 
erty, received that spontaneous spark that 
ignited the world in a crusade for establish- 
ing the dignity of man—a crusade that has 
grown until it is recognized as the zenith 
in the philosophy of governments through- 
out the world. i 

You have been taught the principles of 
squad, platoon, and company meneuvers, 
you have been taught the rudiments of dis- 
cipline, the value of close order drill so that 
reaction to commands is automatic. You 
have been taught how to read maps and 
interpret aerial photographs. You have 
been taught the problems of distribution 
and supply, but above all, you have been 
taught at this great college the reason for 
your education in this somewhat incon- 
gruous field. You have learned that you 
live in a free nation composed of free men 
and women who are willing to sacrifice all 
they possess, as did their forefathers, to 
preserve the Christian principles of a free 
nation under God. You have learned the 
meaning of freedom and democracy. 

Many of you, if not all of you, will go 
on irom here to a new and thrilling expe- 
rience—you will become members of the 
greatest defense team in the peacetime his- 
tory of the United States. You will go on 
to the Air Force, or the Army, or the Navy, 
or the Marine Corps, where you will be fur- 
ther educated in the peculiar arts of your 
branch of the service. Thereafter, you will 
be asked to assume the basic purpose of your 
ROTC training; you will be asked to become 
a leader of men. Because you have demon- 
strated a capacity for learning, a desire for 
knowledge, an understanding of the prob- 
lems of civilization; because you have dem- 
onstrated a willingness to cooperate and have 
satisfied your professors and instructors of 
your ability to retain the fundamentals of 
a liberal education, you have passed the first 
test of your qualification to be a leader of 
men. But you are not yet qualified, for there 
remains the supreme challenge of perform- 
ance. Into your collective hands may be 
placed the lives of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of young men who have yet to wear 
a uniform in the service of their country. 
You may well be placed in command of those 
young men. Because of the faith and con- 
fidence that your college and your Govern- 
ment has in you, they are willing to place 
into your hands the responsibility for the 
security and safety of these young men and, 
even beyond that, the security of the Nation. 
For you, and thousands of others like you, 
will constitute a large portion of the com- 
missioned officers of our Armed Forces. 

As a matter of fact, 80 percent of the offi- 
cers of the Army and Air Force, and approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, are reservists—a great 
number of whom have acquired their commis- 
sion in the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force 
ROTC programs. The ROTC system is the 
greatest single source of offices in existence 
today. Without this system, it would be 
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impossible for the Armed Forces to maintain 
the commissioned corps of the various 
branches of the service. 

Of course, you have enjoyed a distinct 
privilege for 4 years, a privilege not granted 
to every young man in this Nation—the priv- 
ilege of completing your formal education 
and the privilege of being offered a commis- 
sion in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. You are assuming the lowest grade 
in the commissioned officer corps, but it also 
happens to be the most significant grade with 
respect to the men who will serve under 
you—for you will be closest to them. Your 
intelligence, your understanding, your abil- 
ity to comprehend their problems, your judg- 
ment and your willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal comfort, will be the test of your 
success. 

Many of you may well continue in the 
Armed Forces as career officers; it is possible 
that some among you may later become 
senior officers, even generals and admirals. 
But a great deal of your future will depend 
upon what you have acquired here in the 
past 4 years and what you do in the imme- 
diate period of active duty that lies before 
you. 

You are entering into an era of military 
preparedness that is unique in American 
peacetime history. For the first time, our 
government has adopted a military program 
which envisions a stable strength—a stabil- 
ity which will permit orderly planning, or- 
derly procurement, and a stability which can 
be tailored to the missions of the respective 
services. 

I cannot tell you what the future holds, 
yet it is only through the preservation and 
maintenance of this stable force that we 
will be able to answer the challenge of com- 
munism insofar as armed might is concerned. 

The plan in Congress to fortify our mili- 
tary strength as embodied in the military 
Reserve proposal is essential. This presents 
to the youth of the Nation an opportunity 
to share equitably and reasonably in the 
country’s defense. It is a sensible alterna- 
tive to a vast standing army the cost of 
which our economy could not stand over 
the long pull. The Reserve proposal is a 
voluntary program and maintains our mili- 
tary strength while, at the same time, caus- 
ing the least possible dislocations in the 
lives of our young men. 

While we work for peace by keeping 
strong, we must make sure that our economy 
is not endangered because of the heavy 
burdens of taxation. 

We do not profess to match the Soviet 
Union in manpower, but I will put any man 
in this class against his counterpart in the 
Soviet Union when it comes to intellectual 
attainment, ingenuity, inventiveness, com- 
monsense, perseverance, and patriotism. 
And we know that the fighting forces of 
every nation are limited by the number of 
men they can equip and maintain. We 
know, also, that no power on this earth can 
exceed the productive capacity of the United 
States. That is why we need not fear the 
vast population of any country. As long as 
we have the weapons and the hard core of 
men who will man those weapons should 
armed conflict be our ultimate destiny, we 
need not fear for the safety of this Nation. 

Many of you are probably wondering just 
exactly what your education has done for you 
insofar as your military service ahead is con- 
cerned. You may be trying to figure out how 
a course in English literature, or a course in 
several foreign languages, chemistry, physics, 
or calculus, or sociology, or history, can pos- 
sibly make you a better officer. Well, the 
answer to that question, if that is what is in 
your minds, is the very fact that you have 
asked the question, for it would indicate a 
seeking mind, a mind that is operating ac- 
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tively, wanting to know, asking questions, 
seeking information, a mind that reasons, 
a mind that calculates, amind that has been 
exposed to a variety of subjects over a rela- 
tively short period of time to test if it is 
receptive and retentive to the extent neces- 
sary to go on to greater responsibilities in 
the life ahead. And to that, for you who 
are about to be commissioned, has been 
added the vagaries, and perhaps to some of 
you, the futilities of warfare. And I hope 
that you do feel that war is futile and un- 
necessary, and unreasonable for if that is 
your feeling you are merely demonstrating to 
the world that this Nation, the American 
people, have an inherent, an all-consuming 
desire for peace, but they also can subjugate 
that desire for peace to a determination to 
fight with all they possess should the very 
foundations of our civilization, freedom, and 
Christianity, be threatened. 

I congratulate each and everyone of you 
as you go forth.into a new venture; you carry 
with you a great deal of responsibility, much 
more than many of you may realize. You 
have enjoyed a privileged status while at- 
tending this great college, and I know that 
you will demonstrate to your family, your 
fellow students, and to the Nation that you . 
appreciate the advantage that has been of- 
fered to you. 

You who are members of the Army ROTC 
program will be commissioned in the Ord- 
nance Corps. And you will meet with metal 
and men. You are entering into the age of 
atomic artillery; ordnance is playing a greater 
and greater role in the defense program. I 
know you will accept that challenge willingly. 

You who are graduating as ensigns will 
enter the fleet in the age of atomic sub- 
marines, large carriers, and antisubmarine 
tactics. You will have. the experience of 
traveling over the water, on the water, and 
under the water. You are entering into a 
new era of nuclear power, an era more 
significant to the world than the advent of 
the ironclad vessel and steam power. 

You who are entering the Air Force are 
entering the era of the guided missile and 
supersonic speeds. Space and time will 
stand still. Your challenge is in the air 
and the stratosphere—that unlimited area 
which has in it the tremendous possibilities 
of the future or the potential threat of 
world annihilation. 

And you who are entering the Marine 
Corps are entering into a force in being— 
a relatively small but hard-hitting force in 
readiness—second to none in the world. If 
you are not already convinced that you are 
joining the most elite fighting organization 
in the world, then I suggest that you merely 
wait a few minutes until you have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with a marine who is 15 or 20 
minutes senior to you. 

These four services constitute a balanced 
force which make up the armed might of 
America. Each is dependent upon the other 
and each exists for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the United States and our philosophy 
of freedom and a republican form of govern- 
ment. Each service has a mission to per- 
form and each mission is of vital importance 
to the defense of the Nation. No single 
service is subjugated to a sister service, but 
each works separately in its assigned field, 
or jointly as the situation may demand, as 
part of a balanced team. Collectively, it is 
the greatest single answer to the threat of 
communism that exists in the world today. 
I am happy to be present here today as you 
receive your commissions as members of this 
great team. An honor is being bestowed upon 
you, but you are also assuming all of the 
responsibilities that are commensurate with 
that honor. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you all and wish 
you Godspeed. 
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The Army’s Growing Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has not yet passed the proposed 
military budget for the coming fiscal 
year. For sometime now, it has been 
carefully evaluating it, item by item. 
Billions of dollars are involved, to be al- 
located on the basis of needs to each of 
the services. But the prime considera- 
tion in every case is what each item will 
contribute to the security of the United 
States. There is no place in the budget 
for any item, merely because the serv- 
ice wants it included. The requirements 
of each service must be balanced against 
the overwhelming requirement of ade- 
quate national defense. 

Defense must not be purchased at the 
cost of the national economic well-being. 
Communism would be as happy to see 
this country ruined economically as to 
win an aggressive war against us. In 
fact, the undermining of our sound eco- 
nomic structure would be a cheaper vic- 
tory for communism than any military 
attack. What we must have at all times 
is national defense that the country can 
afford. 

Such national defense permits of no 
useless duplication. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, evidence of du- 
plication in service requests is abundant. 
Consider, for example, the Army’s air 
arm. 

I do not mean the United States Air 
Force. That was established by Con- 
gress in 1947 as an independent, autono- 
mous service, to be “organized, trained, 
and equipped primarily for prompt and 
sustained offensive and defensive air op- 
erations.” I quote the language of the 
National Security Act of 1947 that estab- 
lished it. That act further specified that 
“the Air Force shall be responsible for 
the preparation of the air forces neces- 
Sary for the effective prosecution or war.” 

Less than 6 months after the Air Force 
came into existence, decisions on the 
missions of all three services were 
reached by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
formulating their program for the future 
Security of the United States. Those 
decisions, known as the Key West agree- 
ments, spelled out the intent of the Na- 
tional Security Act very specifically: 

The United States Air Force includes air 
combat and service forces. It is organized, 
trained, and equipped primarily for prompt 
and sustained combat operations in the air. 
Of the three major services, the Air Force has 
Primary interest in all operations in the air. 


Notwithstanding the intent of Con- 
Sress as reflected in the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, together with interpre- 
tive agreements reached among the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, let us take a look 
at the status, aspirations, and intentions 
of the Army with respect to duplicating 
air facilities. The Army already has 
light and medium helicopters. It has 
liaison and light transport aircraft. 
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Naturally, if has airfields, pilots, air- 
craft maintenance personnel, and facili- 
ties to take care of its rapidly growing 
air arm. Now the Army has jets. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to take 
the time of my colleagues to discuss the 
history of air warfare, or the develop- 
ment of the concept of air power. Either 
is a big subject. I want merely to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the Army’s 
order for jet aircraft, which the Army 
says will not duplicate Air Force aircraft. 
I think my colleagues should be in a posi- 
tion to decide for themselves. I do not 
know what the Army will ask for next, 
for its growing Air Force. I do know 
that the Army is violating the intent of 
the National Security Act. It is violat- 
ing the spirit of the Key West agree- 
ments. And it is creating duplication 
that will cost the taxpayer a pretty 
penny. 

For the edification of my colleagues 
who may have missed a very interesting 
and revealing article by that distin- 
guished newsman, Jim Lucas, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the following in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, from the Washington 
Daily News of June 6, 1955: 

ORDERS Have BEEN PLACED FOR ARMY JETS 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 


The Army expects to start flying its own 
jets next year. Orders have been placed. 

Army leaders foresee the day when planes 
and helicopters replace trucks and jeeps. 

They're convinced that—once the reasons 
are understood—the public will go along. 

“There's no more duplication in our using 
planes than in the Air Force’s use of trucks,” 
Maj. Gen. Paul Adams, Acting Chief of Staff 
for Operations, says. “It’s a question of 
moving men and supplies as rapidly as you 
can.” 

It’s all part of the Army’s effort to stream- 
line itself for Atomic war. Its entire battle 
doctrine is being reshaped. Time-honored 
concepts are being scrapped. 

Back of it, too, is the Army’s little-publi- 
cized dissatisfaction with the Air Force. 
Army men are careful to say the Air Force 
is doing a fine job with its intercontinental 
bombers, continental defense and research 
and development. But for that very reason, 
they say, the Air Force hasn’t had time to 
consider the kind of airplanes the Army 
needs. 

EMPHASIS ON SPEED 


The thermonuclear age, General Adams 
says, dictates a return to the Army’s “true 
cavalry role.” The emphasis must be on 
speed and mobility. For that role, the Army 
needs: 

Two-men helicopters for reconnaissance. 
They'd be able to land behind the lines, on 
hills and mountains for intelligence pur- 
poses. They could get in and out without 
fighting. 

Medium helicopters, each carrying an 
Army squad with its reooiiless antitank 
rifles, 51-millimeter machine guns and 81- 
millimeter mortars. They'd set up blocking 
positions and hold passes, defiles, and other 
advanced terrain. Supplied by helicopters, 
they probably could survive indefinitely. 
Small in size, they’d not be too attractive 
a target for atomic weapons. 

Jet aircraft for low-level photographic 
reconnaissance. They’d be able to use emer- 
gency fields the Army bulldozes around its 
camps. Speedy enough to fly at tree-top 
level, they’d develop pictures in flight. 

The first 2—the 2-man and medium 
choppers—are ready. They’re being tested 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. Orders for the first 
Army jets are being placed through the Air 
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Force—with Cessna, Beachcraft, and a for- 
eign firm. As jets go, they’re inexpensive— 
$40,000 to $50,000 each. They’ll fly about 
500 miles an hour. 


TRAIN OWN FLYERS 


The Army wants to train its own jet fliers 
so they will feel and think like other Army 
men rather than like Air Force men on loan. 

General Adams says air transport is a 
must in the Army’s new concept. 

Indications are that battalions and regi- 
ments will be replaced by combat commands 
and combat groups. Instead of holding a 
single line, they’ll hold Sectors, or pockets. 
The enemy might infiltrate between these 
pockets—in what General Adams calls our 
killing ground—at will, and we theirs. To 
try to move truck convoys through these 
areas would be suicidal. The Army insists 
that hedgehopping planes are needed, and 
has ordered 80 Canadian-made DeHavilland 
Otters to do the job. 

General Adams says the Otter isn’t the 
final answer, however. He’s looking for a 
plane that can handle what a 21 -ton truck 
would handle. 

NOT MUSCLING IN 


He insists the Army isn’t muscling in on 
Air Force territory. 

“Moving an Army division from this coun- 
try to Europe would take big planes. You’ve 
never heard anyone in the Army suggest 
we go in for that. That’s Air Force respon- 
sibility.” 

At the same time, the Army hopes the 
Air Force relaxes some of the restrictions 
it’s placed on Army aviation. 

For instance, General Adams says, “If we 
went to war, we'd have to kill tanks and 
keep on killing tanks in greater numbers 
than ever before.” 

The most efficient weapon, he believes, is 
a small, rocket-firing Army plane. Several’ 
years ago, such a weapon was developed and 
tested by the Army. General Adams says 
the results were spectacular. 

“But,” he smiled, “they were never used. 
We ran into a small obstacle. We weren't 
Supposed to have planes that shoot.” 


Peaceable Alertness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I wish to call to your atten- 
tion and to each of my colleagues the 
following text of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on June 6, 1955: 

PEACEABLE ALERTNESS 


The free peoples are moving into a period 
which will test their intelligence and stead- 
fastness no less sharply than has the decade 
just past. In the first postwar years the 
prime problem was awakening to commu- 
nism’s aggressive purposes and building the 
unified strength required to resist them. In 
the period ahead the chief task will be to 
relax tensions without relaxing the posture 
of preparedness. 

A no-war-no-peace situation poses real 
problems for democratic countries. Under 
conditions of open hostilities they rise to 
vigorous effort. But their normal reliance 
on methods of peace leads them to disarm 
when active fighting ceases. In Mein Kampf 
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Hitler compared them with a herd of horses 
which would form a circle when attacked 
by wolves but, soon forgetting, would dis- 
perse to become singly the easy prey of 
silent stalkers. 

It is a picture the free peoples would do 
well to keep in thought as a constant warn- 
ing. Yet at the same time they will find 
it necessary to respond to every move toward 
pacification. Indeed, they will be wise to 
take the initiative themselves in peaceful 
moves. President Eisenhower has, over the 
last year, given repeated evidences that this 
was his first concern. 

It is much too early to judge whether these 
efforts will bring about any genuine change 
in Communist countries. But they have 
had definitely beneficial results in promot- 
ing Allied unity and in winning better under- 
standing of American purposes among the 
so-called neutral nations. For among many 
peoples whose friendship is valuable to the 
United States unfortunate impressions had 
been created by belligerent attitudes engen- 
dered in the Korean war and by a seeming 
obsession with atomic weapons. 

In arousing the free peoples to the neces- 
sity for rearming, considerable heat and ani- 
mosity were generated. Can they now main- 
tain their strength and alertness while giv- 
ing warm support to peace-seeking negotia- 
tions? Can they now dismantle the belli- 
cosity which spurred the building of essential 
defense without dismantling the defenses? 
We believe they can. 

Indeed, we believe the basic position will 
be strengthened as peaceable alertness takes 
the place of alarmed hatred. Strength, not 
weakness, will result as the emphasis shifts 
somewhat from H-bombs to the defensive 
and offensive power of spiritual ideas—of 
freedom, justice, and equality of opportunity. 
The more clearly the free peoples recognize 
that the basis struggle is one of ideas the 
surer they are to resist being mentally dis- 
armed. And the better prepared to wield 
the weapons which “are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” 

Moscow and Peking are showing an aware- 
ness that the free peoples now hold a pre- 
ponderance of power. The craftiness of evil 
may endeavor to lull the defenders of free- 
dom into apathy, but the stupidity of evil 
will probably continue to sound recurrent 
alarm bells. In the period ahead the stance 
of the free peoples may well be modeled on 
that of Nehemiah when rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem or of the early American set- 
tlers who plowed with their guns slung on 
their backs. They must keep armed and 
alert while pursuing peaceful purposes. 


Signalmen for Global Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
acting under the authority granted me, 
I am very pleased to include with my 
remarks an article entitled ‘“‘Signalmen 
for Global Defense” by Paul Thead, 
which appeared recently in the Newark 
Sunday News. 

This article tells about the student 
soldiers who come from many lands all 
over the world studying at the Signal 
Corps installation at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., so they may become instructors in 
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is made available to them under the mu- 
tual-defense-assistance program. Fort 
Monmouth is well equipped to teach 
these men, and I am sure they return to 
their native lands highly qualified to act 
in the capacity of instructors. The ar- 
ticle follows: 
SIGNALMEN FOR GLOBAL DEFENSE 
(By Paul Thead) 


Fort MonmovutH.—East and West have 
met here, despite Kipling, along with North 
and South and many global points between. 
There are currently on the post 76 officers 
and 11 enlisted men from 21 countries þe- 
sides the United States. 

They come from Peru, from Norway, from 
the Republic of South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Nationalist China, Japan, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia; from Colombia, 
Brazil, Venezuela, and Cuba; from Turkey, 
Greece, Iran, Egypt, France, Ethiopia, Italy, 
and Great Britain. 

The officers and men, whose presence 
makes this one of the most cosmopolitan 
gathering places outside the United Nations, 
are finding nothing remarkably strange 
about working and living together while add- 
ing to their knowledge of communications. 

The primary mission is a military one, car- 
ried out in the Signal School. However, the 
United States Army and the guests believe 
that of parallel benefit are the opportunities 
to meet among themselves and with civi- 
lians of New Jersey and other States. 

“Enrollment of these Allied students in 
the United States Signal Corps courses serves 
a dual purpose,” says Col. William D. Ham- 
lin, commandant of the Signal School, 
“They become acquainted with United States 
equipment, training procedures, and tech- 
niques. Through the various tours and 
visits, they learn a great deal of the American 
way of life and system of government.” 

This expresses the Army viewpoint that 
the program is a mutual proposition. There 
is a good deal of deference all around to the 
customs of the others, and while protocol 
is observed, there have been no “incidents” 
larger than a molehill. 

A good many of the officers, concerned in 
soldierly fashion with food, cannot compre- 
hend why so much of it, in restaurants as 
well as in the messes, is canned or processed 
rather than fresh. A combat-hardened Ital- 
ian, whose country makes the world’s fastest 
production-model autos, finds American 
driving a little fatiguing and sometimes har- 
rowing. A lieutenant colonel from Pakistan, 
who likes most of what he has found, is 
baffied by some of the TV commercials. 

Most of the student soldiers are studying 
under the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. Some are here through arrangements 
made by their military attachés. MDAP, so 
abbreviated in official circles, each year 
brings in large but undisclosed numbers 
of Allied personnel for specialized training 
in all branches of the Armed Forces at 124 
posts. 

After completion of their courses, most of 
which take about 6 months, most of the 
men return to their respective countries to 
teach in service schools the additional 
knowledge they have gained about military 
equipment and combat methods. 

At the signal school, the courses include 
radar repair, radio and wire communica- 
tions, still- and motion-picture photography. 
All the Allied commissioned personnel are 
enrolled in an advanced course for officers, 
drawn up to give them an overall view of 
the big picture in command. 

The Allied students must have a working 
knowledge of English before they are named 
by their countries for the assignments. 
However, some have difficulties with lan- 
guage during the early days of their stay. 
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They attend regular English classes on a 
sink-or-swim basis and usually end up swim- 
ming quite well, the Army says. 

“We think it is an-extremely important 
and successful program,” says Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam A. Glass, Jr., of Miami, Flan who was 
in Iran from 1949 to 1952 as signal adviser 
to the Iranian Army, and now is S-3 for the 
Signal School, that is, staff officer charged 
with plans and training. 

“Part of the general United States pro- 
gram,” he continues, “is to help the armies 
of the free nations through the benefit. of 
training in this country. We want the pco- 
ple—the officers and. men—to know how our 
equipment works, to make the best use of 
materiel they might receive under the 
United States program.” 

Although classroom schedules have top 
priority, the visitors are assisted in their 
desire to find out more about the country. 
They are frequent guests in private homes, 
attend concerts, visit art and historical mu- 
seums, are taken on tours of industrial 
plants, go to churches off the post, visit the 
plants of newspapers and press services, civic 
clubs and learn first hand about municipal, 
county, and State government. One recent 
high point was when the group was received 
in Trenton by Governor Meyner. The Army 
and Naval Academies at West Point and An- 
napolis are popular spots. 

Lt. Col. Taj Mohammed, 35, the officer 
from Pakistan who closely watches TV, is 
undoubtedly one of the sharpest general 
observers of Americans and Americana since 
de Tocqueville sojourned in the country 
more than 100 years ago. 

The handsome colonel, who speaks per- 
fect English, has traveled in Europe and is 
now planning a tour of the United States 
in his recently acquired auto. He finished 
his course late last month. 

He is able and willing to comment on 
virtually any subject, without the sugges- 
tion of direct questions. 

American skyscrapers: “The most impor- 
tant thing is the people in them.” 

Television: “Some of the programs are 
good, but I was amazed when the details 
of an important news event were delayed 
for the details on toothpaste.” 

Religion: Colonel Mohammed is a devout 
Moslem. He has visited other churches, in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church in Shrews- 
bury. “We (members of various denomi- 
nations) believe in one God. There is a 
place for the spiritual part of life that is 
not to be ignored.” 

American women: Friendly and attrac- 
tive—‘“the girls in the offices always smile, 
but some of them smile only with their 
mouths and not with their eyes.” The 
colonel is married and has a child. His ob- 
servation is detached when he states “Being 
from a Moslem country, I am impressed by 
the ladies in short dresses.” 

Americans in general: “I feel that the peo- 
ple are very friendly. You have a lot of 
technical know-how, but you also have some- 
thing more lasting than material happiness. 
People who invite us to their homes show 
genuine human interest. I had heard a lot 
about America, both good and bad. Before 
coming here, I read one book by a man who 
had nothing good to say about this country. 
I realized after coming here that he was 
talking nonsense.” 

Maj. Pier Attilio Rosina, 40-year-old native 
of Merano, Italy, and father of four, is in 
the country for his second time. He has 
brought a 5-year-old auto and gets around 
but finds that congestion sometimes makes 
driving more of a chore than in Italy. “Lots 
of travelers see New York and think it is 
America, but it is not America, only a part,” 
he observes. 

Lt. Col. Rassoul Sodaify, 38, is from Iran. 
The Teheran resident, who has a son, 5, was 
here in 1950 for a basic officers’ course. He 
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finds the country quite different from sev- 
eral standpoints, particularly in the degree 
of mechanization. “But it’s a very good way 
of life, if you can get accustomed to it.” 
Colonel Sodaify is at a loss, though, to under- 
stand why so much food is quick-frozen or 
canned in spite of fast transportation and 
distributive facilities. “You lose the flavor 
of everything.” 

Maj. Pedro Schneider, 37, from Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, is one of the few Allied offi- 
cers accompanied by his family—his wife, 
Dolores, and their two children, Pedro Leon, 
3, and Claudia, 18 months. The South 
American has noted nothing fundamentally 
different between the two continents of the 
Western Hemisphere, but he also is puzzled 
by all that canned and processed food. 

Staff Sgt. Se Yerl Lee, 24, who is taking a 
repeater and carrier course in the Enlisted 
Department of the Signal School, was im- 
pressed by the sweep of the Great Plains as 
he rolled eastward in his Pullman roomette 
after arriving in San Francisco from the Re- 
public of South Korea. 

The sergeant, who is a booster of American 
railroads because of the excellent service he 
received, was not a complete stranger since 
he mingled with American soldiers during 
the fighting in Korea. The soldier also is 
agricultural minded, the son of an official 
in the Ministry of Agriculture in Seoul. A 
former member of the 4-H Club in Korea, he 
is studying the organization and farming 
methods during his spare time. He sends re- 
ports to his father. 

Sgt. Michel Thieffine of Paris meets many 
of the popular American requirements for a 
Frenchman. The 25-year-old veteran of 
Indochina fighting is handsome, unmarried, 
speaks English with a continental flair and 
is a violinist. His versatility is attested by 
the fact that he is studying microwave radio 
relay, one of the Signal School’s most difficult 
courses. 

Sergeant Thieffine has made a flying trip to 
the west coast since arrival here last Septem- 
ber—‘California, it's wonderful.” He smiles 
when he states he does not particularly care 
for dancing but would rather talk to people 
or listen to music. 

He confides that he has, of course, met 
American girls but, strictly speaking, has not 
taken them out on dates. 

“Too busy.” 
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thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 


| proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 


third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the ReEcorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—wWhen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript ts 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when. 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcrEssIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 


13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi 
tions of new subject matter. ; 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a very outstanding 
address made by Dr. George M. Modlin, 
president of the University of Richmond, 
on the occasion of its 125th anniversary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, in 
the year 1830, momentous events were taking 
place, some of which were to shape the fu- 
ture of. the world. 

There had been a revolt in Paris, and the 
French had conquered Algiers. Holland and 
Belgium were separated into two countries, 
and Poland was torn by revolution. The 
United States signed a treaty of commerce 
and navigation with Turkey, opening the 
Biack Sea to American ships. 

This was the year that Americans were ex- 
cited by news of the steam locomotive that 
had hauled passengers and traffic from Liver- 
pool to London. In January the Petersburg 
(Va.) Railroad was incorporated, and Febru- 
ary saw the beginning of canal transporta- 
tion between Richmond and Lynchburg. 

In 1830 there were 24 States in the Union 
and, according to the fifth census, the total 
population of the United States was 12,866,- 
020. Virginia, with 1,044,054 inhabitants, 
ranked third, exceeded only by New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

In presenting the Federal budget, Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson estimated total ex- 
penditures for that year at $23,755,526, of 
which $11,500,000—almost half—was for 
servicing the public debt. There was a defi- 
cit of three-quarters of a million dollars. 


In Richmond, people were talking about 
the new State library which had just been 
established. The chief subject of interest, 
however, was the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention, among whose delegates were 
Madison, Monroe, Marshall, John Tyler, and 
John Randolph. Later in the year Virginian 
Henry Clay was to be nominated as a candi- 
date for the presidency of the United States. 

On June 8, 1830, a deeply significant event 
occurred here in Richmond. At 5 o’clock in 
the morning, a group of men attending the 
eighth session of the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation of Virginia met in the basement of 
the Second Baptist Church, then located on 
llth Street south of Main. After consider- 
able discussion, according to the minutes, it 
was resolved “that the Baptists of this State 
form an education society for the improve- 
ment of the ministry.” This meeting and 
this resolution constituted the beginning of 
the institution that today is the University 
of Richmond. 


Appendix 


DUNLORA ACADEMY 


As a result of this meeting the Virginia 
Baptist Education Society was formed and, 
until funds could be raised to organize an 
educational institution, the members of the 
society prevailed upon its vice president to 
accept into his home young men wishing 
to prepare for the ministry. The vice presi- 
dent, who had written the society’s consti- 
tution, was the best-educated Baptist min- 
ister in Virginia, having earned the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts at 
Hampden-Sydney. College. His name was 
Edward Baptist. In August 1830, the first 
student, William Allgood, arrived at Dun- 
lora Plantation, in Powhatan County, where 
a building of 3 or 4 rooms provided by Elder 
Baptist became known as Dunlora Academy. 
Altogether nine students were enrolled that 
first year. (You will be interested to know 
that after a search of several years the grave 
of Founder Edward Baptist has recently been 
located, in central Alabama, and a commemo- 
rative headstone will be placed above it by 
the university this summer.) 


VIRGINIA BAPTIST SEMINARY 


After 2 years the education society, hav- 
ing secured some funds, purchased for $4,000 
Spring Farm, about 5 miles north of Rich- 
mond near the present Bryan Park, on 
Hermitage Road. As Edward Baptist was un- 
willing to move to the new location, the presi- 
dency was offered to Elder Robert Ryland, 
a graduate of Columbian College, in Wash- 
ington, then pastor of the Lynchburg Bap- 
tist Church. On July 1, 1834, the Virginia 
Baptist Seminary was opened and on July 
4 instruction began for eight students, some 
of whom had attended Dunlora Academy. 
A total of 14 students were enrolled during 
the first session. 

The courses of instruction included Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics; and a compulsory 
feature of the curriculum was manual labor, 
Students were required to work on the farm 
3 hours a day, thus, in the words of Presi- 
dent Ryland, “improving the health, dimin- 
ishing the expenses, and perhaps guarding 
the humility of the young preachers.” For 
a number of reasons this system of farming 
proved unprofitable and was abandoned 
after a few years. 

With the enrollment of nonministerial pay 
students, registrations increased and addi- 
tional instructors were employed. Condi- 
tions on the farm became increasingly un- 
satisfactory, causing the Education Society 
to seek a more desirable location for the 
seminary. The Haxall plantation, 2 or 3 
miles nearer Richmond, with the mansion 
house, Columbia, and several other brick 
buildings, purchased in 1834, and the semi- 
nary began classes there on January 20, 1835. 
In the words of President Ryland, “This was 
really an onward stride to respectability and 
usefulness. * * * We left the plain farm- 
house and the slab-covered log cabins that 
had been improvised as the students in- 
creased, and the unsightly barn that had 
served for a chapel and schoolrooms.” 

In its new location, with better facilities, 
the institution began to grow, the faculty 
was increased, and the need for additional 
funds became more and more urgent. As 
the Education Society was unincorporated 
and thus could not hold title to property or 
receive bequests, and as the Legislature of 
Virginia would not grant a charter to a the- 
ological school, the seminary was. greatly 


handicapped. It was decided to apply for a 
charter for a liberal arts college under a new 
name, and on March 4, 1840, a charter was 
granted by the Virginia Legislature to the 
trustees of Richmond College. The property 
was turned over to the trustees by the Edu- 
cation Society, and on January 2, 1843, Rich- 
mond College opened its doors to students. 
RICHMOND COLLEGE 


At that time there were 68 students, 3 
teachers, land and buildings valued at 
$20,000, a small endowment, and a library of 
700 volumes. The total cost of room, board, 
and tuition was $120 for the session of 11 
months. President Ryland and the 2 in- 
structors received annual salaries of $900, 
#600, and $500. The president said in a 
later address, “What we lacked in pay we 
made up in work.” 

During the 10 years the Virginia Baptist 
Seminary was in operation there were en- 
rolled 85 students for the ministry and 351 
other students. That decade provided a 
sound foundation for the new institution 
and, under the wise and constructive leader- 
ship of President Ryland, Richmond College 
grew steadily in size and in strength until 
the beginning of the War Between the 
States. The college soon closed, as all the 
students and most of the faculty entered 
military service. Before the war there were 
161 students, a faculty of 7, land and build- 
ings that cost $60,000 and were valued at 
$100,000, an invested endowment of $77,000, 
and a library of several thousand volumes. 

During the war the college buildings were 
used as a hospital and barracks, and the en- 
dowment was invested principally in Con- 
federate bonds, After the evacuation of 
Richmond in April 1865, the buildings were 
occupied by a Federal regiment which de- 
stroyed or took away everything portable, 
including all the books in the library. At 
the close of the war the college was prostrate. 
Its buildings were deteriorated, the equip- 
ment and scientific apparatus were gone, the 
faculty was scattered, one-fifth of its gradu- 
ates had been killed in battle, and the en- 
dowment was worthless. The future of the 
institution appeared hopeless. 

AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


In June 1866, when the Virginia Baptist 
General Association met in Richmond, the 
education board reported that it had col- 
lected no funds, assisted no young men, 
transacted no business. Some prominent 
alumni made such earnest appeals before 
the association, however, that several thou- 
sand dollars were raised. The trustees met 
the next day, elected Dr. Tiberius Gracchus 
Jones as president, soon appointed four able 
men to the faculty, and on October 1, 1866, 
the college reopened. During the year 90 
students enrolled. 

After 2 years President Jones resigned and 
the operation of the institution was placed 
under a faculty chairman, a system then in 
operation at the University of Virginia. In 
1870 the school of law was added to the 
several schools or departments already in the 
curriculum, Times were difficult for the 
college, however, as the people were impov- 
erished and funds were hard toraise. It was 
decided to organize a campaign for $300,000 
in connection with the celebration in 1873 
of the 50th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Baptist General Association of Vir- 
ginia. Although the campaign was not fully 
successful, chiefly because of the onset of 
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the panic and depression of 1873, sufficient 
funds were raised to strengthen the college 
and, more important, the continued support 
of Virginia Baptists was secured, 


PRESIDENT BOATWRIGHT 


Late in 1894 a most significant event oc- 
curred when the trustees decided, not unani- 
mously, to abandon the faculty-chairman 
system and elect a president to administer 
the increasingly complex affairs of the col- 
lege. It was a wise move, and the choice 
of a president was most fortunate. Dr. 
Frederic William Boatwright, an alumnus 
of the class of 1888 and, at the age of 26, 
the youngest member of the faculty, was 
offered the presidency in December. Against 
the advice of many friends, as well as his 
father, he accepted the offer and assumd 
the duties in June 1895. 

Immediately, under the aggressive and 
tireless leadership of President Boatwright, 
the college began to prosper. He led cam- 
paigns for funds to construct two greatly 
needed buildings, he strengthened the cur- 
riculum, added to the endowment, and in 
1898 admitted young women under certain 
restrictions. The most notable 
achievement of his long administration, 
however, was the removal of the institution 
to the spacious new campus in the western 
suburbs of the city. 

During the first decade of this century the 
city of Richmond was rapidly expanding 
westward, surrounding the old campus of 
13 acres. At the same time the college was 
growing and experiencing the restrictions of 
its limited campus. During these years 
there was a developing sentiment among Vir- 
ginia Baptist leaders that a strong college 
for women should be established. It was 
eventually decided that all forces should co- 
operate in raising half a million dollars to 
construct on a 300-acre campus buildings for 
Richmond College and for a new woman’s 
college, Westhampton. Aided by a generous 
grant from the General Education Board, 
the funds were raised, the buildings erected, 
and classes began on the new campus in 
September 1914. Twenty-six former co-eds 
in Richmond College formed the nucleus of 
the 82 women enrolled in Westhampton Col- 
lege that first session. 

In that year, also, the property of the 
Woman's College of Richmond, a successor 
to Richmond Female Institute founded in 
1854, was transferred to the trustees of Rich- 
mond College, and in 1916 the Woman's Col- 
lege was closed, with 15 of its students en- 
tering Westhampton. 

When our country entered World War I, 
the campus was turned over to the United 
States Army for use as a hospital, and dur- 
ing the session of 1918-19, Richmond College, 
Westhampton College, and the law school 
moved back to the old campus and its en- 
virons. After 1 year Richmond College and 
Westhampton College returned to the new 
campus, and the law school remained in old 
Columbia Building at Grace and Lombardy 
Streets for 35 years until 1954. 


UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 


The institution entered upon a new period 
of growth on its beautiful. new campus, and 
in 1920 it was decided to amend the charter 
and change the name to University of Rich- 
mond. At that time there were 628 students, 
46 faculty members, campus property valued 
at $1,398,685, endowment of $1,130,677, and 
total income of $201,402. 

In 1920 the first summer session was con- 
ducted, and in 1921 the graduate school was 
established as a separate division, though 
the graduate degree of master of arts had 
been offered since 1861. In 1924 the eve- 
ning school of business administration was 
organized to offer educational opportunities 
on a part-time basis to men and women 
employed in Richmond’s offices, stores, and 
industries. 


single. 
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Having weathered with gratifying strength 
the difficult years during the serious depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, the university was pre- 
pared to make the sharp adjustments re- 
quired by World War II. It operated for 
2 years a Navy V-12 unit composed of ap- 
proximately 1,000 college men preparing to 
become naval officers, conducted special 
training programs for air cadets, offered eve- 
ning classes in engineering, science, and 
management war training, and expanded the 
enrollment in Westhampton College. Al- 
though most of the civilian men students 
and many of the faculty entered the armed 
services, the university tightened its belt 
and came through the war without incur- 
ring a deficit. 

Having guided the institution safely 
through those trying years, Dr. Boatwright 
resigned in June 1946 and was elected chan- 
cellor of the university. A distinguished 
alumnus, Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
who served as rector of the board of trus- 
tees for a quarter century, once said that 
everything Dr. Boatwright touched he multi- 
plied by 10. A few comparative figures will 
show that even this estimate is faint praise 
for that noble and indefatigable man who 
served this institution as president for 51 
years. When he became president in 1895, 
there were 183 students, a faculty of 9 pro- 
fessors, campus property valued at $300,000, 
an endowment of $400,000, a total income of 
$30,000, and no debt. In his final annual 
report he reported an enrollment of 2,174 
students, a faculty of 112 members, campus 
property valued at $2,706,606, an endowment 
of $2,904,848, total assets of $7,188,181, in- 
come of $648,729, and no debt. 

When the fourth president was elected 
in 1946, the university was crowded with 
returning war veterans, who carried the en- 
rollment to a record peak of more than 4,700 
in the 1948-49 session. Attendance declined 
gradually over several years to 3,452 last year, 
but this session there has been an increase 
in every division of the university, resulting 
in a total enrollment of 3,854. 


At the close of this 125th year the value 
of the campus property is $4,536,820, endow- 
ment and trust funds amount to $6,189,222, 
the total assets are $11,496,547, and the in- 
come is $1,407,632. The university is the 
largest private institution in Virginia and 
one of the strongest church-related institu- 
tions in this part of the country. Assuredly 
we can say in all humility that the Lord has 
blessed this institution during these 125 
years and that He continues to look with 
favor upon this university as it seeks to 
serve Him. 


Size, facilities, and resources, however, do 
not make a great institution. Rather, it is 
the quality of its educational program; what 
it stands for in the educational world; and 
what it seeks to achieve. During the time 
remaining, let us consider briefly some char- 
acteristics and qualities of the University 
of Richmond. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Fortunate location: Among the factors, 
though not necessarily the most important, 
that have caused this institution to thrive 
is its location. In 1830 there were only four 
institutions of higher learning in Virginia, 
all located in hamlets or small towns. The 
wisest action taken by the Virginia Baptist 
Education Society was quickly to place the 
young school adjacent to the city of Rich- 
mond. When the Seminary was moved to 
Columbia plantation in 1834, President Ry- 
land later stated that “It brought us nearer 
to market, nearer to the post office, nearer 
to medical aid, nearer to the bookstores, and 
nearer to spiritual privileges.” 

But it did more. Through the years the 
city of Richmond has afforded to our stu- 
dents cultural, literary, musical, artistic, and 
other opportunities for the uplift of the 
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spirit and the cultivation of the finer things 
of life. For a century and a quarter the city 
and the university have developed and pros- 
pered together. The university has, in part, 
been molded by the city. In return the city 
has received from the university a steadily 
growing stream of graduates who have in- 
fluenced every phase of its life. And through 
the years professors of this institution have 
made large contributions to the city in which 
they live. Both city and university have en- 
joyed happy benefits from this mutually 
fortunate union. 

High standards: Since the early years high 
academic standards have been maintained by 
strong faculties. From Edward Baptist and 
Robert Ryland to the present distinguished 
group, this institution has been noted for 
the quality of its faculty. Through the 
years able men and women have dedicated 
their talents and their lives to this institu- 
tion. This is attested by the long tenure of 
service of so many in each generation of 
teachers. Would that time permitted the 
naming of those who have labored here for 
a quarter century or longer. : 

An eminent rector of the university’s board 
of trustees once stated that to be successful 
a teacher must love young people. Certainly 
the crucial point in education is the rela- 
tionship between student and teacher. An 
inspiring teacher with a personal interest in 
his students will stimulate even the most re- 
luctant mind. One of the primary objectives 
of our educational program is to maintain a 
close personal relationship between professor 
and individual student that will develop the 
largest potentialities of each young man or 
woman. Such a policy is a fundamental jus- 
tification for a private, church-related insti- 
tution like this. 

During this century and a quarter the cur- 
riculum has been based on the classical and 
liberal arts. Few, if any, courses have been 
offered that were not in this tradition. Sel- 
dom have experimental courses or novel 
programs been introduced. One important 
exception was the establishment shortly after 
the Civil War of perhaps the first depart- 
ment of English in the country. Require- 
ments for admission and for graduation have 
been maintained at a high level. In sum- 
mary the curriculum has been sound, in- 
struction superior, and standards high. 

Integrity and honor: From the beginning 
integrity and honesty have marked the in- 
stitution in its various relationships. For 
example, although founded in 1830 and char- 
tered in 1840, the college did not award a 
degree until 1849, when it felt it was qualified 
to grant a sound degree. 

In the first catalog of Richmond College 
there appeared this announcement, which 
was continued until degrees were awarded: 
“As the trustees are determined to avoid 
pecuniary embarrassment, they propose to 
conduct the college classes only so far as 
their resources may justify, taking care to 
have the students thoroughly taught as far 
as they shall go. It is not their purpose to 
confer degrees until they shall have afforded 
facilities for education equal to those of 
other chartered institutions.” This state- 
ment represents the basic integrity of the 
institution. 


Another illustration of this quality is the 
wise and conservative financial policy that 
has preserved every dollar placed in the en- 
dowment since the Civil War. Moreover, 
under this sound fiscal management, the in- 
stitution has operated within its annual 
budget since 1895 without incurring a deficit. 
That is a record of which all friends of the 
university can be proud. 

When the college reopened after the Civil 
War, among the new rules was this: “Disci- 
pline is to be maintained not so much by mi- 
nute regulations as by cultivating among the 
students the sentiment of personal honor 
and responsibility.” This placing of greater 
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reliance on the integrity of students was the 
beginning of the honor system in which we 
have such pride. < 

Integrity and honor have given character 
to this institution through the years. 

The spirit of the university: In June 1890 
Dr. Robert Ryland, at the age of 85, returned 
to the college to deliver the alumni address. 
Discussing the early years of the institution, 
he said: “It is a Baptist college in no narrow, 
bigoted sense. Pupils of every creed and of 
no creed have been, and will be, received on 
the same terms, and treated with equal jus- 
tice and consideration. Even professors have 
been, and will be, chosen without prejudice 
on account of variant religious affinities. We 
have founded the college primarily for the 
elevation of our own ministry and people, 
and secondarily for the improvement of the 
whole country.” It may also be added that 
similarly non-Baptists as well as Baptists 
through the years have served as members 
of the board of trustees. There has never 
been a narrow spirib of intolerance at this 
institution, social, religious, or economic. 

Faculty and students have never been re- 
stricted here in their search for truth. 
Everyone has been free to follow the inquiries 
of his mind and the dictates of his con- 
science without fear of interference or re- 
crimination. On this campus there have 
been breadth of opinion and freedom of ex- 
pression to a degree that is rare in a church- 
related institution. 


From the beginning there has existed at 
this school a democratic spirit that is re- 
markable. There has been little of social 
caste or cliques in our student body. Wheth- 
er resident or nonresident, employed or not 
employed, fraternity or nonfraternity, minis- 
terial or nonministerial, on scholarship or 
not, everyone is appraised on his or her mer- 
its. Opportunities, student offices, recogni- 
tion, achievements are open alike to all. 
From those.early years of manual labor, work 
has been respected on this campus. Through 
the years a large proportion of our students 
have labored, often at menial tasks, to secure 
the means of financing their education. Our 
urban location and the spirit of our school 
have made this possible. This respect for 
work is one of the foundations on which the 
university has been built. We have come 
far from the slab-covered log cabins of Spring 
Farm to the Gothic buildings on this beau- 
tiful campus, but may we never lose the spir- 
it that places high esteem on honest toil. 


One other word about the spirit of our 
university. With each succeeding genera- 
tion the students have enjoyed a larger de- 
gree of self-government. We are proud of 
the effective student government organiza- 
tions and the extent to which our students 
assume the responsibilities of self-regulation 
and self-discipline. In this important way 
the young men and women here have devel- 
oped a maturity that prepares them well for 
positions of leadership in the years ahead. 

The spirit of our university is marked by 
tolerance, freedom, democracy, and self- 
discipline. 


Spiritual emphasis: Founded by Virginia 
Baptists to improve their ministry, and en- 
larged to provide a liberal education with 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual values 
of life, the university has remained close 
to the principles of its founders. A primary 
Objective has been the development of char- 
acter in its students. It has sought their 
full development in heart and spirit as well 
as in mind and body to become mature men 
and women. This emphasis on Christian 
education has been a distinguishing charac- 
teristic that justifies its service as a church- 
related institution. 

The Baptists of Virginia have given strong 
support to the University through the years. 
At various times when the need was great- 
est—after the Civil War, in 1873, in 1910-14, 
in more recent years—whenever the call for 
assistance has gone out, the denomination 
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has responded generously to the appeal. In 
return the university has produced a con- 
tinuing flow of leaders, ministerial and lay, 
men and women, to carry forward the work 
of the denomination at home and abroad. 
The university, moreover, has maintained on 
its campus an atmosphere and a program 
that give students every opportunity and 
encouragement to develop their spiritual 
lives. The denomination and the university 
have come a long way together since that 
early morning 125 years ago this week, and 
the growth of each has strengthened the 
other as both have sought to advance the 
kingdom of God on this earth. 


CONCLUSION 


As we look back over those years it is with 
an overwhelming sense of gratitude to the 
host of men and women whose vision, heroic 
sacrifices, faith, and tireless labor have given 
us the institution that we call the University 
of Richmond. Their achievements place us— 
trustees and officers, faculty, alumni, and 
students—under a heavy obligation to enrich 
this noble heritage and make it even more 
serviceable to the generations yet to come. 
If we adhere faithfully to the policies and 
principles of the past, if we remain true to 
the traditions and spirit of the university, 
if we accept the challenge of the vast oppor- 
tunities that lie before us, we can face the 
future with every assurance that, with divine 
guidance, there will be a much greater Uni- 
versity of Richmond during the next 125 
years. 


Truman on the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 20, I obtained permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Truman on the 
U. N.,” which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of that 
date. Apparently the editorial became 
misplaced, so I now renew the request. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TRUMAN ON THE U.N. 


Former President Truman talked with re- 
straint and good sense about the role of the 
United Nations in the present world situa- 
tion and about the problem of revising the 
U. N. Charter. He took note of the many 
weaknesses and imperfections in the charter 
and expressed the wish that the United Na- 
tions could be a much stronger instrument 
than it is for putting down aggression and 
maintaining peace. But this did not blur 
his appreciation of what the U. N., with its 
limited powers, has been able to accomplish. 

The complaint most often heard against 
the United Nations is that it has been ren- 
dered powerless by the Soviet veto in the 
Security Council. Consequently, there is 
much demand for abolition of the big-power 
veto. Mr. Truman was realistic in saying 
that the U. N. would never have come into 
being without the veto. Neither Russia nor 
the United States would have accepted a 
charter without the reserve power the veto 
provision gives. It follows that talk of abol- 
ishing the veto is so much wasted breath. 
Mr. Truman pointed out that it would be 
more difficult to secure agree#aent on the 
charter today than it was in 1945. We do 
not think there is a chance that the Senate 
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would agree to an amendment that would 
permit the Security Council to order mili- 
tary action against an aggressor without spe- 
cific acquiescence of this Government. 

However, the veto ought to be eliminated 
in regard to the admission of new members, 
and that should not be impossible of attain- 
ment. Also numerous improvements in the 
U. N. can be made by strengthening the ca- 
pacity of the General Assembly to act against 
threats of aggression when the Security 
Council is moribund, as at present. The 
fact that the Assembly has to act through 
recommendations and consent of a majority 
of its members is not an insurmountable 
handicap, as the experience in Korea proved. 
If there is a will among the law-abiding na- 
tions to act against aggression, they can do 
so through the Assembly under the uniting 
for peace resolution. This line of develop- 
ment within the U. N. ought to have every 
encouragement. 

While moving toward improvements of 
this*sort, Mr. Truman cautions us “not to 
throw away the good and great instrument 
we have in search for something better.” 
This is sound advice. And the best means 
of upholding and strengthening the United 
Nations is to make it a positive force for 
peace and to invoke its powers as effectively 
as possible whenever there is a threat of 
coercion by armed force, 


The Olympic Games 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a speech 
which I delivered on June 10, 1955, be- 
fore a combined meeting of all civic and 
service clubs of Anne Arundel County, 
Md. These comments relate to certain 
aspects of the 1956 Olympic games 
which would seem to warrant the at- 
tention of. all Americans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
BEFORE THE INTERCOUNTY MEETING OF ANNE 
ARUNDEL COUNTY Cıvıc CLUBS, FRIENDSHIP 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, MARYLAND, JUNE 9, 
1955 
It is, indeed, a pleasure to be with you— 

the members of all of the fine civic and 

service clubs of Anne Arundel County—and 

I am honored by your invitation. This eve- 

ning, I should like to discuss with you an 

aspect of our contemporary life which 
reaches all of us in some way or another, 

I speak of sports—and more particularly— 

the Olympic games. 

If God grant the world peace, the 1956 
Olympic games will be held in Melbourne, 
Australia. We are delighted that this great 
international classic is to be held in the 
home of our great friends in the South 
Pacific. We have met the Australians often 
on the fields of sport. Their great spirit of 
sportsmanship makes them very desirable 
hosts for the 60 or more nations expected 
to take part in these international games. 

The United States tried without success 
to have these historic games take place here 
in 1956. It is almost 25 years since we had 
the honor to be the host nation at Los An- 
geles in 1932. Although the great city of 
Detroit pressed its claims vigorously, the 
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International Olympic Committee decided in 
favor of Melbourne. We hope we will be 
more successful in 1960. The United States 
Olympic Committee, representing the chief 
amateur athletic associations in the United 
States, will seek to obtain the honor for 
Detroit. Senator Potrer, of Michigan, has 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 14 in 
the present session to request the Govern- 
ment of the United States to join in the 
effort to bring the games here. 

All the world knows the spirit of these 
games. 

It is the spirit of amateur sportsmanship 
itself: the spirit that encourages observance 
of moral laws; the spirit that engenders a 
wholesome respect for ethical standards; the 
spirit that is the nourishment of man’s inner 
growth. 

It is the ultimate expression of that innate 
sense of honesty, integrity, and fair play 
that can be found and cultivated in the 
heart of every man—regardless of race, creed, 
political conviction, or social standing. 

Under our free system in the United States 
that spirit has found fertile soil in which 
to blossom to fruition. It is known in- 
stinctively by everyone from the freckle-faced 
kid playing scrub ball in the little leagues 
to those fine, upstanding American young- 
sters who participate in the Olympic games 
and, win or lose, do great honor to our way 
of life. 

Since the revival of the Olympic games in 
Athens, Greece, in 1896, Olympic committees 
of every nation have recognized the fact that 
the true spirit of sportsmanship rules out 
even the slightest taint of professionalism 
or commercialism. 

They have realized that an athletic en- 
deavor which is subsidized is subject to the 
control and domination of the sponsoring 
agent whether it be private interest or 
National Government. 

It is for this reason that a strict amateur 
status of participants is insisted upon; it 
is for this reason that personal achieve- 
ment—as distinguished from national 
achievement—is emphasized in the Olympic 
games, 

Any other course of action would be a 
gross violation of true sportsmanship. 
Acquiescence to any other standard would 
be tantamount to wanton perversion of the 
underlying principle of the Olympic games. 

The question on my mind today and which 
I want to post to the American people is 
this: 

Are we in the United States—where our 
record of excellence in the field of amateur 
sportsmanship is a byproduct of our unique 
system of government—allowing the Soviet 
Union to pollute the Olympic games; to us, 
with diabolic deceit, the spirit of sportsman- 
ship itself as a velvet-gloved iron fist to 
ruthlessly hammer out their godless propa- 
ganda? 

Disturbing evidence of the Soviet Union’s 
designs of the 1956 Olympic games prompts 
me to speak out on this all-important 
matter. 

The Soviets’ only goal in the forthcoming 
Olympics is to win by whatever means they 
deem expedient. 

This attitude was quite bluntly expressed 
by Vladimir Kuchmenko at the Henley 
Regatta in England early in 1954. 

Kuchmenko, head of the Department of 
Aquatic Sports in the Committee of Physical 
Education and Sports of the Soviet Council 
of Ministers said to the British observers: 

“This is sport to you, but we are over here 
to win.” 

.The record is replete with Soviet viola- 
tions not only of the basic principles of 
sportsmanship involved, but of the self-im- 
posed rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of participants in the Olympic 
Games. 

It should be clearly evident to those with 
eyes to see that the Communists—who will 
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subvert everything from the Deity to the 
invention of the sewing machine, to serve 
their cause—have their sinister eyes fixed 
upon the 1956 Olympic Games. And their 
ulterior motive is to advance not the cause 
of fair play and sportsmanship, but inter- 
national Communist domination. 

In the first place, the Soviet athlete is 
not an amateur; he is a paid propaganda 
agent of the U. S. S. R. 

He is just one more slave in the hideous 
chain gang of brain-washed individuals 
slavishly advancing the Communist cause. 

He is not willing to accept the rigid dis- 
cipline of defeat which ofttimes is the finest 
hour of a truly great sports figure. 

The Soviet athlete is as much a pawn in 
the vast Soviet mechanism as any other seg- 
ment of the total Soviet proletariat. 

He is not an individual. 

He has no independence. 

He is anything but a free agent. 

His only right is the right to obey. 

And his. duty is simple and absolute. 

Me must win. 

He must win or suffer the devilish ostra- 
cism of a police state; a liquidation so cruel 
as to defy description. 

He must win not for the indulgence of 
his understandable human desire to excel but 
to enhance the prestige of that vast, sprawl- 
ing Soviet slave state which is unalterably 
committed to the ultimate extinction of 
every principle which the Olympic Games 
attempt to promote. 

As such he has no right whatsoever to 
participate in the Olympic ‘Games. 

The least we can do is to bar the Soviet 
Union and its satellites until such time as 
they show some respect for the cardinal 
rules of the games. 

Lest the impression be created that my 
fears are unjustified and are based on the 
natural distrust of the Soviet prevalent in 
this country today, I should like to quote 
from a recent article appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

It was written by Mr. Avery Brundage, a 
famous American sportsman and president 
of the International Olympic Committee. 
Mr. Brundage reported what he saw inside 
the Soviet Union during an inspection tour 
of the Russian athletic program. 

I quote: “In Moscow, at the annual sports 
parade, I watched 34,000 boys and girls put 
on a series of magnificent displays of physical 
training, athletic competition, and gymnas- 
tics. These demonstrations proceeded with 
almost mechanical precision for 5 solid 
hours. I was told there were 800,000 trained 
gymnasts in Russia. 


“In Gori * * * I witnessed a volleyball 
tournament. It was only a district tourna- 
ment, but 900 teams took part. The courts 
were hewn out of the forestlands by the 
players themselves. I saw volleyball courts 
even on hospital grounds. 

“At Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, they 
told me there were 60,000 soccer-football 
teams in the Ukraine alone, 5,000 of them 
good quality. Also at Kiev, on a hill ad- 
joining a large stadium in the center of the 
city, there was a ski jump. There was one in 
Moscow, too, the first one I had ever seen in 
the heart of a city. 


“Thousands of soccer-football fields are 
spotted throughout the country. Kroutchev 
Stadium in Kiev seats 70,000. Kirov Stadium 
in Leningrad has space for 100,000 and is 
about to be enlarged. Primitive running 
tracks are found even in small hamlets on 
the steppes. 


“Once, during an informal conversation 
with a group of Soviet sport officials, I asked 
how many track-and-field athletes Russia 
had in training. ‘Four million,’ was the 
reply. I thought the question had been 
misunderstood, so I repeated it to the in- 
terpreter, saying that I meant track-and- 
field athletes alone. ‘That’s right,’ the offi- 
cial repeated blandly. ‘Four million.’ ” 
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These 4 million, mind you, are only the 
track-and-field athletes. There are millions 
more. In fact, it- has been estimated that 
Russia has a reservoir of 12 million athletes. 

Acquainted as we are with the Soviet tactic 
in every phase of man’s existence behind the 
Iron Curtain, what further evidence do we 
need that the Soviet Union is a highly or- 
ganized, mass training ground for 12 million 
professional athlets? 

This deplorable situation can be better ap- 
preciated, perhaps by citing an example. 

Suppose that universal military training 
was enacted into law in the United States. 

Imagine, if you can, millions of American 
boys drafted into the service and the huski- 
est and strongest of them being subjected 
to an unremitting rigorous training pro- 
gram in specialized athletics to the exclusion 
of military training. 

Picture the best of these boys being sent 
to the Olympic games like so many pawns of 
the Government with strict orders to win 
for the greater glory of the Republican or 
Democratic Party, or suffer dishonorable dis- 
charges and exile to the barren wastelands 
of Alaska. 

I ask you, would such a practice be even 
remotely in keeping with the honored tra- 
ditions of the Olympic games? 

Would not such a practice, in fact, be equal 
to barefaced ridicule of everything that we 
hold sacred and honorable? 

Would not such an eventuality, in fact, 
be tantamount to a national insult to every 
honestly motivated athlete participating? 

And yet, this is only a mild example of the 
extent to which the Russians have gone in 
their mad drive to dominate the 1956 Olym- 
pic games. 

What further evidence do we need that the 
atheistic masters of the Kremlin are fla- 
grantly violating the principle of the Olym- 
pic games when we consider that these 12 
million athletes are trained from childhood 
to adolescence, like performers for a circus, 
and to young manhood and womanhood? 

The Government of the Soviet Union, 
through its All Union Committee on Physi- 
cal Culture and Sports, which is a cabinet 
ministry, selects its topflight contestants 
for the Olympic games from these automa- 
tons trained from the cradle. 

Let me review the process step by step: 


The Government of the Soviet Union 
moves with a fine-tooth comb through the 
teen-age youth of the land, extracting the 
best 12-year-olds for some 400 children’s 
sports schools. At 17 the best of these are 
graduated to youth sports schools. I doubt 
whether we have anything comparable to 
it even in our professional system. From 
these advanced institutions come the Soviet 
athletic stars. There is a Soviet humor mag- 
azine called Krokodil. It is almost the only 
instance I have ever known where the Com- 
munists kid the Communists. This periodi- 
cal takes a jibe at the fact that Soviet ath- 
letes, who are supposed to have what the 
humor magazine laughingly calls jobs, actu- 
ally spend all their time practicing up on 
their sports specialty. Their training re- 
mains uninterrupted through the winter 
months when, like well-cared-for Soviet ani- 
mal stock, they are shipped south. In the 
spring they may be seen on the beaches of 
the Russian Black Sea resort of Sochi. The 
training is unremitting, severe, under con- 
stant surveillance, endlessly repeated, to the 
point of fingertip perfection. The hand of 
Government possession, direction, compul- 
sion is everywhere. 

This is clearly in violation of Olympic 
Tules. 

Since World War II the Soviet Union has 
intensified its athletic program by direct 
command from the Central Committee of the 
Communit Party. Against the policy of 
abusing losers it has the balancing policy of 
glorifying winners. The champions are hon- 
ored, privileged, envied. They have a title: 
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“Honored Master of Sports.” The Soviet of 
Ministers of the U. S. S. R. on July 2, 1947, 
issued a decree providing for gold, silver, and 
bronze medals. By January 1, 1954, more 
than 10,000 medals had been awarded. Of 
these 1,529 were gold and 3,494 were silver. 
The point I make is that athletics in the 
Soviet Union is a tight Government-con- 
trolled institution and that every facet of it 
seems to me to be a denial of the principle 
of amateur athletics, and on the contrary, 
characteristic of established professionalism. 
A Russian athlete who goes through the 
Soviet screening process for admission to 
international contests is by any standard 
you wish to set up a professional in the 
most absolute sense. 

In all of this unrelaxed, hard-hitting, 
wickedly single-purpose drive for profes- 
sional flawlessness, at what are the Soviet 
leaders in the Kremlin aiming? 

They are aiming at the 1956 Olympics. 

They are committed by their literature, by 
their Marxist ideology, by their passion for 
world domination—domination in athletics 
today, domination in world conquest tomor- 
row, to win. To win by fair means or foul. 

Make no mistake about it, the Soviets are 
not interested in games. 

They are not interested in sports. 

The principles of fair play and honest, com- 
petitive endeavor are completely alien to the 
Communist ideology. 

Tolerance by the free world—and, more 
particularly, by the United States to which 
the free world looks for leadership—of such 
violations of the basic theory of the Olympic 
games constitutes abject negation of the 
principles and purposes of these great inter- 
national classics. 

Our problem, as I see it, is twofold. 

It calls not for mass moaning, but a hard- 
hitting, realistic, and constructive approach. 

In the first place, we must insist that the 
Soviets respect the rules of the Olympic 
games. 

We must insist on our freedom from being 
defrauded once again by the Soviet. 

We must do it now. 

To wait until after 1956 will be too late. 

For, if their push-botton athletes run away 
with all the honors in 1956 and we then start 
complaining that they have not abided by 
the rules, we will be providing them with a 
razor-sharp, double-edged propaganda sword 
with which to run us through. 

The winning Russian athlete will be 
flaunted as a symbol of strength, clean living, 
fun, and fair play; the end result of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The complaining Americans will be ruth- 
lessly propagandized as inferior products of a 
decadent, capitalistic system, incapable of 
winning over the Russian athlete and a poor 
loser to boot. 

I repeat: We must seize the initiative. 
We must lay open for all the world to see, 
what was referred to in an article in the 
U. S. News & World Report as a “big, grim, 
production line business, run from grade 
school to Olympic track, by that supercoach, 
the (Russian) state.” 

Mr. Avery Brundage, in honestly and ably 
reporting what he found behind the Iron 
Curtain, has rendered a significant service 
not only to the cause of sportsmanship, but 
the cause of peace. 

We in Government, and lay people in all 
walks of American life—if we are to remain 
true to our athletes—must back him up in 
exposing this gigantic Russian fraud, 

We must do it now while there is yet 
time. 

By so doing, and because we have right on 
our side, we can make this huge propaganda 
effort of the Soviets serve our purpose instead 
of theirs. 

They can be made to look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. 
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Let us not forget that Americans chalked 
up an amazing record of performance at the 
1952 Olympic games, held at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, because our free system of Government 
and vast network of higher education paves 
the way to athletic excellence. 

The Russians have had to organize shock- 
troops numbering 12 million and to violate 
every rule of the game to even get into our 
league. 

I am supremely confident that the good 
sense of the American people and the peoples 
of the free world, if these facts are ade- 
quately publicized, will prevail, and that they 
will see this diabolically conceived hoax for 
what it is. 

The second problem, as I see it, which faces 
us today, is the decline of interest in this 
Nation for participation in amateur ath- 
letics. 

Mr. Brundage, in the aforementioned ar- 
ticle, said: 

“As I watched those thousands of husky, 
healthy Soviet boys and girls performing in 
Moscow last July, I thought of the 42-per- 
cent draft rejections back in the United 
States. I thought of American youth en- 
joying the superior advantages and the 
greater privileges offered by the country with 
the most freedom and the highest standard 
of living in the world, and at the same time 
subject to all the temptations to grow soft 
and flabby from too easy living, too much 
amusement, too many automobiles and tele- 
vision sets. I thought of their need for 
sound guidance and wise leadership, and I 
wondered what was going to happen in the 
games of the XVI Olympiad, at Melbourne.” 
epee Brundage has wisely sounded the warn- 

g. 

I call upon everyone—the press, radio, 
Government, educators, and lay people in 
general, who are interested in the great 
principles engendered by amateur athletics, 
to act now to expose the deceit of the Soviet 
Union and emphasize our own deficiencies in 
amateur athletics. 

We will be helping to develop initiative, 
resourcefulness, self reliance, tolerance, good 
judgment, self-discipline, a sense of respon- 
sibility, and a broader viewpoint in the youth 
of the world. 

These are the principles which will form 
the foundation for world peace and we will, 
therefore, immeasurably aid that great cause. 

Remember, the Russians are out to win 
in 1956. 

They are out to win not only the Olympic 
games, but a great propaganda battle. 

Whether or not they do is entirely up to us. 

To fail in this duty which devolves equally 
upon each of us will be to fail our youth and 
the future which is theirs. 


Address by Hon. Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, at Big Seven Regional 
Meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very fine 
address delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] before the American Bar 
Association’s Big Seven regional meet- 
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ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, on last Friday 
evening, June 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Strom THURMOND TO THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION’s Bic SEVEN 
REGIONAL MEETING AT THE NETHERLAND 


PLAZA HOTEL IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, JUNE 
10, 1955 


Optimism is a general characteristic of the 
American people. This is true of the indi- 
vidual American and it has been true also 
of America as a nation. 

Iam glad we have retained this optimism, 
in spite of our experiences which have proved 
that we must be strong militarily. Opti- 
mism is good, but it must be tempered by 
experience. 

Our experience in the realm of interna- 
tional affairs has, or should have, taught us 
that preparedness is a prime requisite for 
dealing with nations that are apparently less 
concerned with peace than we are. 

As our President plans to meet with the 
Prime Ministers of England, France, and 
Russia we should temper our optimism with 
the salt of past experience. 

We should not, and must not, expect all 
our difficulties with other nations to be re- 
solved by this meeting. Rather, we should 
expect little and be grateful for any small 
successes attained. 

Winston Churchill was realistic regarding 
England's relations with Russia in 1941, even 
as he joined hands with Stalin to fight Hitler 
as a common enemy. When Hitler disre- 
garded their treaty of 2 years and invaded 
Russia, this is what Churchill told Britain: 

“No one has been a more consistent Op- 
ponent of communism than I have been for 
the last 25 years. I will unsay no word that 
I have spoken about it.” But, he continued, 
“Any man or state who fights on against 
nazidom will have our aid.” 

President Eisenhower also knows the Rus- 
sian by experience. He has expressed a 
realistic view of the proposed meeting of the 
Big Four. 

On May 11, the President told his news 
conference: 

“Trying to reach a clarification of issues, 
if such a thing is possible, is so important 
that you can’t stand on any other principle 
except to do your utmost as you preserve 
your own strength of position, as long as you 
are not sacrificing, as long as you are not 
expecting too much.” 

That is realistic: The United States and 
a world that desires lasting peace would gain 
nothing if we go into the Big Four meeting 
expecting too much, and, consequently, con- 
cede too much, in an effort to arrive at an 
agreement which in the end might be worse 
than no agreement at all. 

Our people should be united behind our 
President in his efforts for world peace. Par- 
tisan politics must be kept out. World peace 
is more important than any political party. 

As we discuss this search for peace, let us 
review our relations with Russia. 

Russia’s Bolsheviks chose the height of 
World War I to seize the Government. This 
permitted the Germans to withdraw troops 
from the eastern front in November 1917 and 
to intensify her attacks on the West. 

But on January 9, 1918, when President 
Wilson announced his 14 points as a basis 
for peace, he included Russia. His sixth 
point provided for the “evacuation of Rus- 
sian territory and the independent determi- 
nation by Russia of her own political devel- 
opment and national policy.” 

Outside interference has not prevented 
Russian self-determination. But the Com- 
munists have never been willing for other 
peoples to have the same right. 

In the 15 years between the end of World 
War I and diplomatic recognition of Russia 
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in 1933, the Soviets transformed a weak gov- 
ernment, born in revolution, into a strong 
and aggressive dictatorship under Stalin. 
Even then the Communists had infiltrated 
other nations of the world. 

But in the agreement under which the 
United States extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion, Russia agreed to “restrain all persons 
* * * under its direct or indirect control 
+ + * from any agitation or propaganda 
having as an aim * * * the bringing about 
by force of a change in the political or social 
order of the United States.” 

Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, soon re- 
ported “evidence of violations” and such evi- 
dence has continued even to this date. Such 
bad faith on the part of Russia is the cause 
of continuing world tension. 

All of us recall the disbelief and horror 
with which we heard in 1939 of the Soviet 
invasion of Poland and Finland. However, 
at that time the actions of the Soviets were 
somewhat subordinated by Hitler’s invasions 
of Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and France. To us the 
greater danger at that time was the madman 
in Germany. 

When Hitler attacked his ally, Russia, in 
1941, we thought the Soviets would soon fold 
up as the Czar’s army had in 1917. But, as 
the war progressed, we realized that Hitler 
had taken on a tough and ruthless foe. 

On August 14, 1941, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill signed the 
Atlantic Charter. It embodied what came 
to be known as the four freedoms: Freedom 
of speech and religion and freedom from 
want and fear. The United States and Great 
Britain pledged themselves to fight for those 
rights for all peoples, and to seek the estab- 
lishment of peace on that basis. Territorial 
rights and self-determination were guaran- 
teed to all nations. 

The Atlantic Charter stood as a beacon of 
hope to all subjugated peoples, and Russia 
subscribed to the principles of the charter in 
a joint declaration on January 1, 1942, of the 
United Nations fighting against Germany. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met in 
Teheran in November and December 1943. 
They issued a statement on December 6 
which declared: 

“The Governments of the United States, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United Kingdom are at one with the 
Government of Iran in the desire for the 
maintenance of the independence, sover- 
eignty, and territorial integrity of Iran.” 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met next 
at Yalta, and following that conference, is- 
sued a report on February 12, 1945, which 
said in part: 

“Our meeting here in the Crimea has re- 
affirmed our common determination to main- 
tain and strengthen in the peace to come 
that unity of purpose and of action which 
has made victory possible and certain for the 
United Nations in this war. We believe that 
this is a sacred obligation which our gov- 
ernments owe to our peoples and to all the 
peoples of the world.” 

At Yalta, Stalin also joined in a reaffirma- 
tion of the principles stated in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

On July 17, 1945, after the defeat of Ger- 
many, President Truman, and Prime Min- 
isters Stalin and Churchill met in Potsdam. 
After the British elections, Mr. Attlee, who 
had accompanied Churchill, replaced him. 
Also present were Foreign Secretaries Byrnes, 
Eden, and Molotov. 

Again stating their unanimity of purpose, 
the Big Three issued a report saying: 

“+ + * It is the intention of the Allies 
that the German people be given the op- 
portunity to prepare for the eventual re- 
construction of their life on a democratic 
and peaceful basis. If their own efforts are 
steadily directed to this end, it will be pos- 
sible for them in due course to take their 
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place among the free and peaceful peoples 
of the world.” 

This agreement pledged that “all demo- 
cratic political parties with rights of assem- 
bly and of public discussion shall be allowed 
and encouraged throughout Germany.” A 
Council of Foreign Ministers was established 
for the purpose of doing the necessary prepa- 
ratory work for the peace settlements with 
Germany and her allies. 

The conference took up many other im- 
portant questions: unification of Austria, the 
Polish frontier, reparations, the desirability 
of concluding peace treaties with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Hungary and Rumania, the 
withdrawal of troops from Iran, etc. 

On July 26, 1945, during the Potsdam Con- 
ference, the Big Three issued a proclamation 
calling on Japan to surrender and setting 
forth the terms. The meeting ended on 
August 2, and the Soviets declared war on 
Japan 6 days later. That was 2 days after 
the first atomic bomb had been dropped on 
Japan. 

Russia, in her declaration of war on Japan, 
became a party to the terms of surrender 
which had stated the determination of the 
Allies to carry out the terms of the Cairo 
Agreement. The Cairo Agreement had been 
entered into by Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek in November 1943. It said 
in part: 

“The United States, Great Britain, and 
China are fighting this war to restrain and 
punish the aggression of Japan. * * * It 
is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped 
of all the islands in the Pacific which she 
has seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that all 
the territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Re- 
public of China. * * * The aforesaid three 
great powers, minful of the enslavement of 
the people of Korea, are determined that 
in due. course Korea shall become free and 
independent.” 

In December 1945, Secretary of State 
Byrnes and Foreign Ministers Bevin of Great 
Britain and Molotov of Russia met in Mos- 
cow. At this first meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, they reached agree- 
ment on the preparation of peace treaties 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland. 

They also agreed on the establishment of 
a Far Eastern Commission and Allied Coun- 
cil for Japan. The principal function of this 
Commission was to “formulate the policies, 
principles, and standards in conformity with 
which the fulfillment by Japan of its obli- 
gations under the terms of surrender” might 
be accomplished. 

Korea was specifically provided for by the 
establishment of a Joint Commission “with a 
view to the reestablishment of Korea as an 
independent state, the creation of conditions 
for developing the country on democratic 
principles, and the earliest possible liquida- 
tion of the disastrous results of the pro- 
tracted Japanese domination in Korea, there 
shall be set up a provisional Korean demo- 
cratic government * * +” The Commission 
was charged with “assisting * * * the 
establishment of the national independence 
of Korea.” 


On China, the Foreign Ministers agreed “as 
to the need for a unified and democratic 
China under the National Govern- 
ment * * +, “They reaffirmed their adher- 
ence to the policy of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of China.’’ 


In that same report of December 27, 1945, 
Foreign Secretaries Byrnes, Bevin, and Molo- 
tov recommended that the United Nations 
General Assembly establish a Commission 
“to deal with the problems raised by the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and other related 
matters.” Specified in this proposal was the 
establishment of “effective safeguards by 
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way of inspection and other means to pro- 
tect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions.” 

At the London meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in January 1946, the 
resolution for the establishment of a U. N. 
Commission on control of atomic energy was 
adopted unanimously—Russia included. 

But even while the Soviets were making 
agreements, they were in the process of 
breaking them. 

In spite of her pledge in 1943 to respect the 
territorial integrity of Iran and in spite of a 
treaty of 1927 between Iran and Russia, the 
Soviets violated their pledges by refusing to 
withdraw troops from Iran at the end of 
World War II. The Soviets would not re- 
spond to reminders and persuasion. Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, speaking for the United 
States in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil in January 1946, denounced the failure of 
Russia to comply with her agreement. 

Only then, under pressure: and possible 
fear of direct action, did Russia remove her 
troops. But, the Soviets continued to broad- 
cast vicious attacks on the Iranian Govern- 
ment in support of the Azerbaijan sepratists 
and the illegal Tudeh party. 

In Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, Rus- 
sia has violated directly and indirectly many 
agreements and provisions of the Balkan 
Treaties, which were ratified September 15, 
1947. The Soviets have in many instances 
condoned, and in others abetted, violations 
of the treaties and the Moscow Agreement. 
Russia has made these countries her satel- 
lites. 

In Poland, the situation has been much 
the same. The Polish election of 1947 fully 
bore out the fears our observers had ex- 
pressed prior to the voting. Of the 444 dep- 
uties elected to the Parliament, only 28 
places were secured by the Polish Peasant 
Party, which is believed to represent a ma- 
jority of the people. 

The Communists also have tried to subvert 
larger governments, like Italy and France, 
since the end of World War II. 

What happened in Korea is too recent and 
too sorry a story to require details. Soviet 
support of the so-called Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea above the 38th parallel 
cost the lives of thousands of American 
fighting men in the war launched under So- 
viet sponsorship in 1950. Russia has com- 
pletely disregarded her obligations of the 
Cairo and Moscow agreements to permit the 
Koreans unity and self-government. 

Russia has refused to comply with many 
obligations in the Far East including those 
toward Japan. So, in 1951 the United States 
concluded a separate peace treaty with 
Japan. Only in recent days has Russia been 
courting Japanese favor in conferences in 
London. The Japanese should demand full 
explanation of what happened to the 369,000 
prisoners taken by Russia. 

Russia left substantial military supplies 
to the Communists in Manchuria after the 
short period in which she participated in the 
Pacific war. Nationalist China, therefore, 
owes no thanks to Russia for the aid which 
helped the Reds take over the government. 
Apparently Russia’s pledge in the 1945 decla- 
ration from Potsdam to restore the Pesca- 
dores and Formosa to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment means nothing to the Soviets in 
view of recent threats by the Red Chinese 
to seize these islands. 

Developments in Europe also are of vital 
concern to us as we look toward the Big Four 
meeting on July 18. 

In Germany we tried for nearly 10 years 
to have Russia agree to establish a unified 
nation under a democratic government. 
They refused every plea. They tried to 
force us out of Berlin and failed only be- 
cause of the success of the airlift in 1948. 
The conclusion of a peace treaty with West 
Germany by the United States and France 
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bas awakened the Soviets. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer has been invited to Moscow to discuss 
“normalization of relations” between Ger- 
many and Russia. The invitation also indi- 
cates the Soviets are now willing to consider 
the unification of Germany. 

We can only conclude that our treaty with 
West Germany spurred the Soviets to action 
in an effort to neutralize all of Germany. 
Our treaty with Germany also was the prob- 
able cause of Russia’s willingness to sign an 
Austrian Treaty. 

Previously Russia resisted for nearly 10 
years all efforts of the United States and the 
United Nations to end the occupation of 
Austria by conclusion of a peace treaty. 
Again the evident purpose of her sudden 
agreement was to create a neutral state and 
prevent our making a separate treaty with 
Austria. 

Only 2 weeks ago Russian Communist 
Party Chief Khrushchev and Premier Bulga- 
nin flew to Yugoslavia to mend relations with 
the independent Communist state. At the 
end of the visit there was little to comfort 
the United States in the official statements 
issued from Belgrade. Certainly the gap 
between Russia and Yugoslavia was nar- 
rowed and not widened by the bowing and 
scraping of the top Communists to Tito. 

We have provided nearly a billion dollars 
in aid to Tito since 1948. There is no jus- 
tification for us to continue to supply the 
military machine of any Communist dictator 
unless he pledges himself as an ally. Spend- 
ers of our funds must also be defenders of 
our position in world affairs. 

An effort has been made to lull us into 
optimism during the past 10 days by the 
release of the American airmen who had been 
held in Red China. We owe no gratitude to 
the Red Chinese for “trying and expelling” 
these men. Red China slaughtered thou- 
sands of Americans in Korea who would have 
lived had not the Reds supplied North Korea 
and sent troops to help our foe. 

In view of the violations I have cited and 
many others by the Soviets, what course 
must we follow at the Big Four meeting? 

1. We must not be led into making conces- 
sions which might be construed to violate 
any of the agreements or treaties to which 
we are a party. 

2. We must not consent to any new agree- 
ments which have any possibility of being 
labeled as appeasement. 

8. We should not consider the admission 
of Red China to membership in the United 
Nations. The Chinese Communists seized 
China by force and have denied self-determi- 
nation to the Chinese. The Reds could not 
have done this without outside assistance. 
Russia should be reminded of her obliga- 
tions under the Cairo and Potsdam agree- 
ments that Formosa and the Pescadores be- 
long to Nationalist China. 

4. We must again call upon Russia to join 
us in restoring unity and political seif-deter- 
mination to Germany, Korea, and the satel- 
lite nations. 

5. We must exercise the utmost care in 
dealing with the Soviets on the subject of 
atomic energy. On December 27, 1945, Sec- 
retaries Byrnes, Bevin, and Molotov issued 
their report from the Second Moscow Confer- 
ence recommending the establishment of a 
United Nations Commission for international 
control of atomic energy. The following 
January, in London, the U. N. established the 
Commission. 

Then, on June 14, 1946, Mr. Bernard Baruch 
presented the proposal of the United States 
to create an International Development Au- 
thority, which would control the develop- 
rein of atomic energy by a system of inspec- 
ion. 

Through 6 months and 70 meetings, the 
U. N. Commission and its committees sought 
the cooperation of the Soviets. Finally, the 
Plan was presented to the Security Council, 
in spite of the lack of cooperation. The vote 
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was 10 to 0 in favor of the Baruch plan with 
Russia and Poland abstaining. 

Because of Soviet. noncooperation, we are 
as far from agreement with the Russians on 
international control and development of 
atomic energy as we were 9 years ago. 

We must be sure that any plan the Soviets 
might propose on this subject now is not a 
trap. Only through the right of international 
inspection of the facilities of all nations 
could we hope to have real control of atomic 
energy. We must emphasize this point over 
and over to the world. 

6. The United States should insist that the 
meetings at the Conference of the Big Four 
be open to representatives of all news media. 
The peoples of the world whose fate is at 
stake have the right to know all the Big Four 
does. 

We cannot prevent the Soviets from break- 
ing the agreements they make with us and 
other nations. But we can and must estab- 
lish safeguards around the Conference, to 
make certain the world knows just what is 
agreed to at the meeting, or why no decision 
is reached, if none is. 

We have gained nothing by secrecy in deal- 
ing with other nations. I believe we have 
lost prestige. Little nations have suspected 
and accused the large nations of having no 
interest except self-interest. We still argue 
over the results of some such conferences. 

Open meetings would protect our repre- 
sentatives against charges based on lack of 
Knowledge of what happened at the Confer- 
ence. 

When Woodrow Wilson announced his 14 
points, he called first for “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” 

History should have taught us that had 
we always followed this policy, we would not 
have been so vulnerable to the propaganda 
attacks of our enemies. Military security is 
the one justification for secrecy. Military 
security is not a consideration at the Big 
Four meetings. Russia will know all that is 
said and done. The world should know. If 
Russia dooms the Conference to failure, the 
world should have no doubt as to where the 
responsibility lies. 

We do not know how much time is left to 
us to attain a basis for world peace or, failing, 
face atomic war. The United States must 
always be willing to negotiate for peace and 
a better world. There is no doubt this is the 
objective of the President as he approaches 
the Big Four Conference. If any step can 
be taken on the road to enduring peace, I 
am confident that he will lead us on that 
road, in spite of the barriers which have 
been erected by the Communists since our 
alliance with them in World War II. 


Commencement Day Address by Amer- 
ican Legion National Commander Sea- 
born P. Collins at FBI National Acad- 


emy Graduation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an excellent 
address delivered by National Com- 
mander Seaborn P. Collins, of the 
American Legion, at the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation National Academy 
graduation exercises, in Washington, 
D. C., on June 10, 1955. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By NATIONAL COMMANDER SEABORN 
P. COLLINS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION BE- 
FORE THE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY GRAD- 
VATION, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AUDI- 
TORIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 10, 1955 


I am very proud and grateful to have a 

eyes paepe graduation exercises marking 
nd of another chapter in t 
of the FBI Academy. pen Ae oa EY 

The privilege of addressing you graduates 
of the Academy is a great personal honor, 
which I deeply appreciate. Fundamentally, 
however, it is a tribute to the American 
Legion, and to the active interest which our 
organization has traditionally demonstrated 
in law enforcement. 

When he invited me to speak to you this 
morning, the distinguished Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was, in fact, 
inviting the American Legion to this pro- 
gram. His generosity and courtesy recip- 
rocate the pride and the interest of every 
American lIegionnaire in the FBI. 

I want to extend to each of you graduates 
the sincere congratulations of the American 
Legion. The fact that you were selected to 
attend the Academy is in itself recognition 
of the fine service you have already ren- 
dered your communities. More important, 
perhaps, it indicates the confidence and es- 
teem in which you are held by your supe- 
riors and by the people whom you scrve. 

Now you have completed a difficult train- 
ing course, and you are even better quali- 
fied to do your jobs back home. You and 
your families have every reason to be proud 
of this latest achievement, for the instruc- 
tion you have received here and the use 
you make of it will benefit not so much 
you as individuals or the FBI but every citi- 
zen of the United States who looks to you 
and your colleagues for protection under 
the law. 

Yours is an honored profession. There 
was a time, you know, when many Amer- 
icans foolishly regarded police work as & 
necessary evil. Today, most of us have a 
clearer and more sensible appreciation of 
your work. We see it as a necessary good, 
a public service which requires and deserves 
the support of all the people. Most of us 
also recognize that the lion’s share of credit 
for this change of attitude goes to you and 
to the FBI who have developed improved 
techniques of crime detection and a thor- 
oughly responsible approach to its problems, 

Here in America we have government of 
laws. But they are laws created by men and 
women dedicated to protecting the dignity 
of the individual and his God-given inalien- 
able rights which form the cornerstone of 
our freedoms. 

You in turn are dedicating your lives to 
enforcing and upholding these laws. The 
importance of your mission is clearly ex- 
pressed in these words of Mr. Hoover’s in- 
troduction to “The Story of the FBI National 
Academy.” 

“The badge of a law enforcement officer 
is a sacred trust which must be guarded with 
his whole mind and his whole body, for it is 
his to hold only while he lives a life beyond 
all reproach and censure. 

“The law enforcement officer is the guar- 
dian of civil rights, the protector of the weak, 
and the defender of the innocent.” 

He is the living symbol of the FBI's motto: 
“Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity.” 

Few of us in the American Legion have 
had the opportunity to share your firsthand 
knowledge of the FBI: its organization, oper- 
ations, duties, and activities. Nor do we 
know from personal experience how your 
own police organizations operate. Yet, we 
feel that we are your partner and the partner 
of the FBI. Not just a silent partner, kut 
an active, interested, cooperating force in 
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your efforts to make law enforcement in 
America ever more effective and efficient. 

This morning, I’d like to report to you on 
the manner in which the American Legion 
is carrying out its responsibilities as a part- 
ner of a nationwide law enforcement system. 
I'd like you to know what legionnaires are 
doing and will try to do to help you, the 
FBI and all of the men and women who, 
together, make up the country’s law en- 
forcement system. 

The security of our Nation is threatened 
today by subversion from within as well as 
by aggression from without. This threat is 
not new. Communism has been a cancer 
in the bloodstream of America since the end 
of World War I. 

From our very beginning as an organiza- 
tion of citizen-soldiers pledged to the service 
of God and country, the American Legion 
has recognized the insidious evil that is 
communism. Long before our fellow citi- 
zens awoke to the danger, the American 
Legion learned that this conspiracy would 
stop at nothing, not even murder, to achieve 
its purposes. 

O-1 November 11, 1919, in Centralia, Wash., 
the American Legion was participating in an 
Armistice Day parade when a group of radi- 
cals, known as the Industrial Workers of the 
World, fired from ambush into the ranks of 
marching Legionnaires. Four men were 
killed. This unprovoked, cowardly attack 
unquestionably was prompted by the knowl- 
edge that the Legion stood for those things 
which the IWW detested—patriotism and 
loyalty to country. 

This was our baptism of fire in the fight 
against communism. This was the first 
challenge to the American Legion’s fidelity, 
bravery, and integrity—to those qualities 
which compelled us to pledge in the pre- 
amble of our Constitution “to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America” and “to foster and per- 
. petuate a 100-percent Americanism.” 

The Communist challenge has. become 
bolder and more constant since that time. 
So has the American Legion’s defiant, dedi- 
cated opposition to communism and to 
everything for which it stands. 

Our position has not always been a popu- 
lar one. Even today, apparently, in some 
other free countries it is not considered po- 
litically expedient to speak out against 
communism. 

We have endeavored to function as a help- 
ful ally of the FBI in this fight against sub- 
version. Mr. Hoover has been gracious 
enough to publicly acknowledge the volun- 
tary assistance which his agency has received 
from thousands of American Legion posts. 

This service took a very practical form 
prior to and during World War II, when 
enemy agents operated a sizable fifth column 
dealing in sabotage and other disloyal acts. 


Legion posts, particularly during the early 
war years, served as listening posts, relaying 
information which helped the FBI round up 
and isolate subversives—in every case before 
damage was done. Since World War II our 
people have continued to work closely with 
the FBI. 

We do this because we believe it is our 
duty as citizens to report to proper authori- 
ties information which might facilitate their 
assigned work of guarding the internal secu- 
rity of the country. We do it, not because 
we imagine ourselves to be vigilantes or self- 
appointed security officers but because we 
believe subversion is everybody’s concern. 


The first responsibility for combating un- 
American activities rests, of course; with the 
courts and the Congress, with the FBI and 
State and local law-enforcement officers. 
The Communist agents in this country are 
professional traitors, trained in the’ science 
of infiltration and propaganda. On our side 
professionals trained to cope with them must 
bear the heavy burden. 
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What too many people still do not realize, 
however, is that the Red firing line is every- 
where—that the real danger comes not en- 
tirely from the “hard core” of 20,000 or 30,000 
party members but, as Director Hoover re- 
cently pointed out, from the 200,000 to 300,- 
000 Americans ready to do the party’s work. 

These individuals and their influence are 
active in our schools and churches, our 
places of business and entertainment * * * 
through literature and other media, even in 
our homes. The prize they are after is not 
a system called capitalism, but your freedom 
and mine * * * and if we want to keep our 
liberty, then we must take a personal in- 
terest and a personal responsibility for its 
defense. 

We of the American Legion pass judg- 
ment on no man except as his record invites 
judgment. We submit that when an indivi- 
dual joins a string of organizations which 
the Attorney General of the United States 
has declared to be subversive, when he con- 
tributes his money to Communist programs, 
and permits his name to be used in Commu- 
nist propaganda, then the facts should be 
made public and the people can arrive at 
their own conclusions as to where and how 
he stands in American society. 

That’s why we support the right of con- 
gressional committees to investigate subver- 
sive activities. That’s why we support the 
FBI's magnificent work in this field. God 
forbid that a majority of the American peo- 
ple ever should become so confused or in- 
different as to seriously hamper the inves- 
tigative work of either the Congress or the 
FBI. 

There is another American Legion program 
which I think bears directly on your diffi- 
cult task. That is our “back to God” pro- 
gram. 

Respect for law, for the rights of others, 
and for the God-given, sublime dignity of 
man cannot exist where there is no respect for 
and love of God. We must first recognize our 
dependence upon God and our obligation to 
obey His laws before we will subordinate 
our lives to the good of our fellow citizens 
and to the laws of man. 

The American Legion’s “back to God” pro- 
gram recognizes this. It reflects, too, our re- 
alization that the power and providence of 
Almighty God are inseparably related to the 
prosperity and security of America. As a na- 
tion and as individuals we must acknowledge 
our dependence upon God and realize that 
such acknowledgment is essential to the 
preservation of our liberties and our civili- 
zation. 

Our program is intended to keep America 
close to God * * * to insure that we shall 
always have the wisdom and the fortitude 
and the ability to keep America a nation 
under God. 

What too many people still do not realize, 
however, is that the Red firing line is every- 
where—that the real danger comes not en- 
tirely from the hard core of twenty or thirty 
thousand Party members but, as Director 
Hoover recently pointed out, from the two 
hundred to three hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans ready to do the party’s work. 

These individuals and their influence are 
active in our schools and churches, our 
places of business and entertainment, 
through literature and other media, even in 
our homes. The prize they are after is not 
a system called capitalism, but your freedom 
and mine, and if we want to keep our 
liberty, then we must take a personal inter- 
est and a personal responsibility for its 
defense. : 

We of the American Legion pass judgment 
on no man except as his record invites judg- 
ment. We submit that when an individual 
joins a string of organizations which the 
Attorney General of the United States has 
declared to -be subversive, when he con- 
tributes his money to Communist programs 
and permits his name to be used in Com- 
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munist propaganda, then the facts should be 
made public and the people can arrive at 
their own conclusions as to where and how 
he stands in American society. 

That’s way we support the right of con- 
gressional committees to investigate subver- 
sive activities. That’s why we support the 
FBI’s magnificent work in this field. God 
forbid that a majority of the American people 
ever should become so confused or indiffer- 
ent as to seriously hamper the investigative 
work of either the Congress or the FBI. 

There is another American Legion program 
which I think bears directly on your difficult 
task. That is our “back to God” program. 

Respect for law, for the rights of others, 
and for the God-given, sublime dignity of 
man cannot exist where there is no respect 
for and love of God. We must first recognize 
our dependence upon God and our obliga- 
tion to obey His laws before we will subor- 
dinate our lives to the good of our fellow 
citizens and to the laws of man. 

The American Legion's “back to God” pro- 
gram recognizes this. It reflects, too, our 
realization that the power and providence of 
Almighty God are inseparably related to the 
prosperity and security of America. As a 
nation and as individuals we must acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon God and realize 
that such acknowledgment is essential to the 
preservation of our liberties and our civili- 
zation. 

Our program is intended to keep America 
close to God, to insure that we shall always 
have the wisdom and the fortitude and the 
ability to keep America a nation under God. 

Recently I had the opportunity of discuss- 
ing with Mr. Hoover some of the big, current 
problems involved in law enforcement. He 
emphasized on that occasion his personal 
concern with the still-growing problem of 
crime among the youngsters of the Nation 
* * * and the great importance of counter- 
ing this trend in every possible way. 

The American Legion also has a sharp 
awareness of the situation. That’s why we 
devote so much of our time and energy to 
positive youth opportunity programs that 


encourage boys and girls to develop a sense 


of fairness and justice and individual re- 
sponsibility to their society. Through pro- 
grams like American Legion junior baseball, 
oratorical contests, boys’ state, and school- 
achievement awards, our Legion posts seek to 
give youngsters an appreciation of citizen- 
ship and a chance to spend their free time 
in wholesome and healthy activities. More 
than a million and a half teen-agers are par- 
ticipating in these programs during 1955. We 
only regret that we have not yet been able to 
expand them to the point where every boy 
and girl can take part. 

You and I know that in many cases the 
trouble starts long before a youngster reaches 
teen-age. There is no substitute for good 
home training which teaches children to 
respect authority and submit to discipline. 
For that reason, we are placing more and 
more stress in our child welfare activities, on 
the responsibility of parents and the com- 
munity’s obligation to provide guidance and 
help for children whose home life is not 
adequate. 

During the past 12 weeks you have covered 
a great many subjects. During the past 12 
minutes or more, I’ve covered quite a few. 
I’m not trying to establish any record, but 
there is one more important subject which 
I would like to touch on this morning. 

The security of your community is your 
job. It’s also the concern of the American 
Legion. America will never be really secure 
* * * nq matter how well you do your job 
* + * no matter how effective the FBI * * * 
until our Armed Forces and our foreign policy 
are strong enough and dynamic enough to 
meet the Communist threat on these fronts. 

In a matter of weeks, our strength will 
be tested at “the summit.” The American 
Legion has no illusions as to the outcome 
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of the Big Four conference. We agree that 
no honorable opportunity to resolve the 
critical problems of the cold war at the con- 
ference table should be overlooked. At the 
same time, however, we feel that the forth- 
coming conference can serve our interests 
only if President Eisenhower is permitted to 
deal from a position of maximum strength. 
At worst, it could blueprint for the Kremlin 
the weaknesses and lack of resolve among 
the leaders of the free world. 

I’m sure that no group of citizens is more 
interested in this conference and its out- 
come than are you. No group knows better 
than you that at this game, the stakes are 
going to be high and no one is going to be 
able to stay in the game by bluffing. 

President Eisenhower has some pretty good 
cards already lined up. But he needs more. 
It’s up to Congress to give him the cards he 
needs, particularly in the area of national 
defense. I believe that unless Congress ap- 
proves the national security training-mili- 
tary reserve program, which only this week 
was strongly urged by the President himself, 
President Eisenhower is going to carry into 
the game at the summit, a deck of cards 
that is short on aces. 

Make no mistake, the leaders of the Krem- 
lin will know exactly the cards in every 
hand. They will respect strength—not 
words. I hope the Congress will recognize 
this fact and act promptly to give us an 
effective peacetime military reserve. 

I have enjoyed more than I can say the 
privilege of addressing these graduation 
ceremonies. Now may I extend to each of 
you the American Legion’s heartiest con- 
gratulations on the completion of a very ex- 
acting but a very wonderful course. Good 
luck as you go back to your organizations. 
I know that you will fulfill the highest ex- 
pectations of those who chose you to come 
here, of those who trained you, and of those 
who will benefit from your knowledge and 
experience as graduates of the FBI National 
Academy. 


What Is an American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
June 14 has been proclaimed by our Pres- 
ident to be Flag Day. On this particular 
day we pay special honor to our flag, 
which symbolizes the history, the ideals, 
and the strength of America. 

Every day should be Flag Day for a 
patriotic citizen, but it has become the 
accepted pattern to set aside certain days 
as periods of special commemoration. 
Flag Day reminds us Americans of our 
responsibilities as American citizens. 

Recently there was brought to my at- 
tention a splendid article entitled “What 
Is an American?’’, written by the Rever- 
end Harold W. Ruopp, of the Minnesota 
Council of Churches, and published in 
the Christian Advocate of July 1, 1954. 
The article is a beautiful definition of 
Americanism and a splendid definition 
of what it means to be an American. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WHAT Is aN AMERICAN 
(By Harold W. Ruopp) 


An American is one who believes in the 
right of men and women—of whatever creed, 
class, color, or ancestry—to live as human 
beings with the dignity becoming the chil- 
dren of God. 

An American is one who believes in the 
right to be free; free not only from crush- 
ing coercions and dictatorships and regimen- 
tation, but free for that way of life where 
men may think and speak as they choose and 
worship God as they see fit. 

An American is one who believes in the 
right to vote, the right to work, the right 
to learn, the right to live, and—what is 
equally important—the right to be different; 
for he knows that if we ever lose our right to 
be different, we lose our right to be free. 

An American is one who believes in democ- 
racy, not only for himself, but for all his fel- 
low-Americans, and by democracy he means 
not simply the rule of the majority, but 
the rights of minorities—and those minorities 
have rights not because they are minorities, 
but because they are human beings. 

An American is one who believes in the 
responsibility of privilege. What he asks for 
himself, he is willing to grant to others; what 
he demands from others, he is willing to give 
himself. His creed is not alone, “Live and 
let live,” but, “Live and help live.” 

An American is one who acts from faith 
in others, not fear of Others; from under- 
standing, not prejudice; from good will, not 
hatred. To bigotry he gives no sanction; to 
intolerance, no support. 

The only question the true American ever 
asks is not, “Are you a Protestant or Catho- 
lic, gentile or Jew, white or colored?” but, 
“Are you an American? If you are, then give 
me your hand for I am an American too.” 


Ideas Leap Frontiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i oF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEPRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
June 6 of this year, Sir Leslie Munroe, 
Ambassador from New Zealand to this 
country, delivered the commencement 
address at the University of Omaha, in 
my home city. The address was very 
well received. Sir Leslie’s visit there 
was likewise productive of a great deal 
of friendly feeling and better under- 
standing on the part of our folks there 
toward the country which is represented 
by Sir Leslie. We were fortunate and 
highly privileged by reason of his visit. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the address which he delivered 
on that occasion, which is entitled, 
“Tdeas Leap Frontiers.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IDEAS LEAP FRONTIERS 

One rather unusual characteristic which 
is shared by Nebraska and New Zealand 
is’ that we both have unicameral legisla- 
tures. We have, however, a great deal more 
in common, for we are both sprung from 
European stock and in our separate frontier 
societies we have largely maintained (though 
not without modification) European ideas 
ef justice and liberty. 
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There should be nothing surprising, there- 
fore, to a Nebraskan or New. Zealander in the 
assertion that ideas spread from country to 
country. 

The 17th Century colonists brought to this 
land principles of representative government 
which were already of sturdy growth in Eng- 
land. Whether they came to escape the re- 
pressions of the King, Parliament, or Church, 
or simply to carve their fortunes in the New 
World, they were for the most part deter- 
mined that in their colonies these princi- 
ples should be accepted. The Atlantic proved 
no barrier to the spread of ideas from Brit- 
ain and the continent. On the contrary, 
those who crossed it became only the more 
determined to curb an executive appointed 
by the Crown and its advisers in London. 

A century later those convictions were 
expressed in the Revolutionary War—at least 
the slogan “no taxation without representa- 
tion” expressed one aspect of the war. As 
you know, the French contributed troops to 
the force which surrounded Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, and so they played an important 
part in winning your independence. Louis 
XVI eventually regretted the intervention. 
Indeed, M. de Vergennes, Louis XVI's Min- 
ister, had previously profound misgivings 
about the wisdom of intervention, and had 
written with prophetic anxiety: 

“Far from seeking to profit by the em- 
barrassment in which England finds herself 
on account of affairs in America, we should 
rather desire to extricate her. The spirit of 
revolt, in whatever spot it breaks out, is al- 
ways of dangerous precedent; it is with 
moral as with physical diseases, both may 
become contagious. This consideration 
should induce us to take care that the spirit 
of independence, which is causing so terri- 
ble an explosion in North America, has no 
power to communicate itself to points in- 
teresting to us in this hemisphere.” 

Probably de Vergennes lived to regret that 
he had succumbed to the temptation to 
twist the lion’s tail, for many historians be- 
lieve that the triumph of the American colo- 
nists had a profound effect on the course of 
French history and that the ideas espoused 
by Washington and his colleagues, spread to 
France and played their part in the im- 
mense upheaval of the French Revolution. 

In the 19th century, of course, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand obtained from 
a not too unwilling government in Engiand 
first representative and then responsible gov- 
ernment; by the end of the century they had 
achieved what we call dominion status. This, 
I would remind you, was remarkably like a 
suggestion put forward by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Wilson, and John Adams before the War 
of Independence, that the colonies (of the 
American seaboard) should have separate 
parliaments but should be united by a tie 
of common allegiance to the Crown. This 
forerunner of the present conception of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations was thus 
born in your country before the Declaration 
of Independence and has lived to flourish 
mightily. 

But I should like to return for a moment 
to that quotation from de Vergennes. You 
will remember that he said: “The spirit of 
revolt * * * is always of dangerous prece- 
dent; it is with moral as with physical dis- 
eases, both may become contagious.” The 
moral disease we have to combat today is 
communism, which can and will spread 
across frontiers only too easily if we are not 
on our guard against it. Bad ideas will 
spread just as readily as good ideas if they 
are not checked, that is, if we do not all in- 
sist on testing and retesting every idea that 
comes our way—‘‘test every axiom” as Ein- 
stein said—and throwing out immediately 
the false, the spurious. Moreover, bad ideas 
have a habit of taking root in a suitable soil; 
poverty is a breeding ground. 

Before I develop the theme of the spread 
of bad ideas, let me discuss for a moment 
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longer the manner in which good ideas leap 


frontiers. Let us, for example, examine the 
interchange of ideas within the United 
States. 


It occurred to me as I was traveling out 
here from Washington that I was covering 
about a thousand miles. In Europe, travel- 
ing that same distance, I might have passed 
through a dozen different countries, but here 
it was all through the one United States. 
This led me to reflect on the sharp differ- 
ences in character that had existed between 
the first Thirteen Colonies and subsequently 
between the States of the Union and on the 
manner in which these had been softened. 
Of course commerce and communication had 
a great deal to-do with it, common problems, 
but you will not disagree with me, I am 
sure, that ideas played a most important if 
not the most. important role. It was the idea 
of the Constitution, of the American notion 
of democracy and liberty as set forth in the 
glowing words of such people as Thomas 
Jefferson that bound together the American 
States. So today as one travels through 
them, though the differences, the special 
characteristics due to their geography, the 
origins of their people, their history in a 
word, are not far to seek, the real American- 
ness of them all is what first strikes a foreign 
observer. 

The fact that even in this country the 
boundaries between the States (which are 
often as big as nations in Europe) do have 
some meaning to my mind points up the 
problem of all land frontiers, that they are 
clearly artificial, although they do mark off 
people with substantial differences. The 
likenesses between the groups are more im- 
portant; but the differences are significant. 

For example, Americans, members of the 
British Commonwealth, and Europeans more 
or less share a Western European culture in 
which ideas have moved backward and for- 
ward since Greek and Roman times. You 
are, of course, aware of the travels of medie- 
val scholars, you know how the Renaissance 
spread through Europe, you know about the 
18th century enlightenment, the 19th cen- 
tury romantic revival; you must realize how, 
in the things of the mind, we do have a great 
deal in common. 


It seems to me, therefore, theat there are, 
to some extent, two systems, one of ideas and 
the other of politics. In the first we share 
and in the second mankind has a tendency 
to be narrow, parochial and unfriendly. 
Your own political system illustrates one 
method of attempting to overcome this 
parochialism—a method of federation prob- 
ably best adapted for a large continent. I 
should like today to suggest to you that 
there is another method perhaps better 
suited to other geographical circumstances— 
and that is the system of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, comprising as it does, 
European and Asian nations spread all over 
the world. 


One of the ideas which you and we have 
shared is the idea of freedom, a noble idea or 
ideal, although it has been the source of 
many misunderstandings—some of which of 
course are due to difficuties of language. 

However, you can trace the idea of free- 
dom if you like from the emigrants who left 
England and came to this country in the 
17th century, through your revolution 
against the British Crown to the French 
Revolution, and so perhaps to nationalist 
movements in Eastern Europe in the late 
19th century and, more recently, in Asia. 
(This freedom was generally equated with 
the idea of “nationalism,” which as you 
know is a very difficult word to use at all 
accurately.) 

In your search for freedom one particular 
relationship between you and Great Britain 
became intolerable, yet you never really 
broke off all connection. On the other hand, 
we New Zealanders, together with such other 
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former colonies as Canada, Australia and 
South Africa, remained in a rather closer 
relationship but over the years every drastic- 
ally altered the nature of it. And now today 
we are all—we Britishers and Americans— 
very closely allied together. Indeed the 
Commonwealth-American alliance is the 
very foundation of the strength of the West- 
ern world, and the strong bulwark of our 
ideals of political democracy. 

The result is that, in practical terms, there 
is far less difference between New Zealand’s 
relationship with Great Britain and your 
own than is generally realized. I do not 
mean to describe the processes of day-to-day 
consultation and cooperation between the 
respective governments, but I should like 
to try and make my point by describing in 
a few words the nature of the Common- 
wealth in this year of grace. 

Actually, I should confess that it was once 
put to me that I would have fulfilled my 
role in this country as ambassador if I could 
but persuade the majority of Americans that 
New Zealand no longer pays taxes to the 
British Parliament. Perhaps this is my op- 
portunity to persuade you. 

In 1926 it was correct to describe the 
members of the Commonwealth as ‘“auton- 
omous communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domes- 
tic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” Such is the fa- 
mous Balfour Declaration. 

Since 1947, when India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon became wholly independent—and 
India became a republic, though within the 
Commonwealth—the nature of the “Com- 
monwealth” has undergone considerable 
change. But, although we would probably 
agree that the Balfour Declaration is not an 
exact description of the present-day Com- 
monwealth, I am doubtful whether we could 
easily produce any form of words that would 
better it. 

Three or four characteristics of the Com- 
monwealth can be readily agreed on: its 
members are freely associated together; its 
members have autonomy; their association, 
apart from the strength of the causes from 
which it springs, is maintained by consulta- 
tion and cooperation in respect of particular 
issues as they arise; and they recognize the 
queen as the symbol of their free association 
and, as such, head of the Commonwealth. 

No member of this association of nations 
makes a solemn profession of intentions or 
enters into binding obligations in respect of 
its membership of the Commonwealth. 
Each rember decides for itself whether to 
stay in or out of the Commonwealth. In 
carrying out their business, the members 
rely on their political experience of working 
together rather than on appeals to the chap- 
ter and verse of a charter. 


Whilst allegiance to the throne is a potent 
force binding together many members of the 
Commonwealth, it does not bind everyone. 
The common loyalty together is a loyalty by 
all to the ideals for which the throne stands 
in the minds of some. The crown today is 
separately advised on all matters, even the 
declaration of war, by its advisers in the 
various nations of the Commonwealth. 


Whatever happens to the future member- 
ship—and it must be remembered that 
whereas the Central African Federation, the 
West Indian Federation, and perhaps the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria may shortly qualify 
for membership, it is not impossible that a 
member may withdraw from the Common- 
wealth—it seems certain that the new Com- 
monwealth will be one in which the national 
aspirations of the various members will be 
stronger, and their autonomy more jealously 
guarded, and their equality more often 
exerted. We shall no longer be discussing 
the problems of how 4 or 5 self-governing 
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dominions with European traditions and out- 
look and a common allegiance can work to- 
gether, but the way in which various group- 
ings of people of different racial back- 
ground—European, Asian, and probably 
African—can find a common interest and 
contribute to the advancement of that com- 
mon interest. 

We shall have indeed a grouping of inde- 
pendent nations with a tradition of coopera- 
tion and tolerance, a tradition of law, and, 
to some extent, of ideals, and an interest in 
maintaining a working coalition. The Com- 
monwealth is already a living embodiment of 
the fact that ideas leap frontiers. Indeed, 
among Britain’s greatest achievements is the 
planting in the great Republic of India of 
the British ideas of parliamentary govern- 
ment and the rule of law. 

This Commonwealth of Nations to which 
my country belongs, together with the great 
Asian members, may not seem to you to be 
tightly enough knit; it is merely, you will 
say, a loose grouping of nations constantly 
changing with no real binding interests and 
no written rules. Yet I say to you that it 
already is and will be a working example of 
the way in which people of different races 
and of very different development can achieve 
a modus vivendi; it is and will indeed be an 
object lesson in the way in which East and 
West can live together, bound at any rate by 
a common tradition of government and of 
law, born of that mother of democratic in- 
stitutions, Great Britain. 

The idea of freedom in unity which we are 
trying to express in the Commonwealth is 
slightly different from what you are trying 
to express in this country, because of our 
historical and geographical circumstances. 
The freedom you fought for in 1776 was a 
national freedom; the freedom we are prac- 
tising in the Commonwealth is international 
freedom. It seems to us an important con- 
cept which we hope will be of great influence 
in the world of the future. 7 

However, the traffic in ideas is not only 
one way. The Communists are busy spread- 
ing their’s. I need not remind you of the 
shattering speed with which the ideas of 
communism have spread from Russia into 
eastern Europe, China, and parts of south- 
east Asia. But while ideas can easily leap 
the frontiers of the democracies, it is unfor- 
tunately true that they do not so readily 
surmount the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

I firmly believe that insofar as the Com- 
munist leaders protect their people from the 
ideas that are abroad in the world, they are 
weakening their own societies—they are con- 
demning them to intellectual stagnation. 


How then shall we, for our part, combat 
Communist ideas, when history shows that 
they will cross democratic frontiers? They 
can be combated only by better ideas and 
by the creation of better conditions among 
the depressed peoples as a foundation for 
the principles of democraacy. We have en- 
tered upon a contest of ideas, which education 
in such colleges as yours equips us to win. 


You cannot confidently assume that all 
other people’s ideas are wrong nor can you 
confidently assume that all your own are 
right. Judge Learned Hand has been fond of 
quoting from Cromwell's letter to the Scots 
before the Battle of Dunbar in which he 
wrote: “I beseech ye in the bowels of Christ, 
think that ye may be mistaken.” Indeed he 
once said, “I should like to have that written 
over the portals of every church, every school, 
and every courthouse, and, may I say, of 
every legislative body in the United States.” 

This is the challenge to all of us, and 
especially to you young people with your ad- 
vantages of education. You must welcome 
the give-and-take, the free interchange of 
ideas, the rough-and-tumble of debate. You 
must test and reexamine your own ideas and 
those that are presented to you by others- 
You must learn to accept what is good, and 
to reject what is bad and false. You must 
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learn to remodel, to compromise, to improve 
and to understand and sympathize with 
others. Only in this. way will you retain 
your position in the world—by the validity, 
the honesty, the vigor of your own thinking, 
and the truth of the ideas that you support 
and spread. 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have endéavored to em- 
phasize the importance of the American 
merchant marine to our peacetime econ- 
omy and as our fourth arm of defense. 
I should like to believe that these efforts 
have had some impact. However, fre- 
quently the same voices of dissent are 
still heard. To aid further in enlight- 
ening these persons, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor an editorial entitled “Red 
Shadow on the Sea,” which appeared in 
the June 12, 1955, issue of the Baltimore 
Sunday American. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RED SHADOW ON THE SEA 
WHY UNCLE SAM’S MISSING THE BOATS 


(How the privately owned United States- 
flag merchant fleet is deteriorating is dra- 
matically pointed up in this questionnaire 
compiled by the authoritative American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute:)_ 

Question. What is the present tonnage of 
the United States merchant fleet? 

Answer. As of May 1, the dead-weight ton- 
nage was 13,933,000. This compares with 15,- 
244,000 on July 1, 1954, and 15,439,000 the 
year before. 

Question. How much of our export-import 
cargo is being carried on United States-flag 
ships? 

Answer. Right after the war they carried 
65 percent. By the first of this year this was 
reduced to 24.9 percent. Foreign ships are 
carrying the balance, at a tremendous loss 
to owners of United States ships. 

Question. What is the explanation? 

Answer. A great many United States-owned 
oceangoing ships, dry cargo and tanker, have 
been transferred to foreign-fiag registry, 
principally Panama, Liberia, and Honduras. 
During the past year our merchant marine 
lost 1 out of every 10 ships to foreign flags. 

Matter of dollars 

Question. Why do owners do this? 

Answer. For economy. Operation costs un- 
der United States registry are vastly higher 
than foreign merchant marine. Labor, sea- 
going costs, maintenance—everything it 
takes to run a ship—have gone up with the 
United States cost of living. Comparative 
monthly labor cost figures on ships of the 
Same tonnage are: American-flag, $23,600; 
British, $5,600; Italian, $4,500. 

Question. How are ships transferred to 
foreign flags; why is it permitted? 

Answer. All cargo ships now in the mer- 
chant fleet are former war-built Liberty ships 
sold to private owners by the Government. 
Any owner of 2 is permitted to apply for the 
transfer of 1 under Maritime Administration 
regulations. He must transfer to a friendly 
Power, and he is bound to return the ship to 
the United States flag in the event of an 
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emergency. The Government permits such 
transfers in recognition of cost hardships to 
the owner. 

Question. Can American owners. under 
foreign registry hire native crews? 

Answer. Yes. They are then out of the 
jurisdiction of United States maritime 
unions. 

Question. How about passenger ships? 

Answer. This will startle you. For every 
3 passenger ships we had in 1939, there now 
is only 1. Of course, transocean air travel 
has cut in on the industry, but the curtail- 
ment is still acute. 

Question. What about domestic and coast- 
wise shipping? Is it hurt? 

Answer. It has been virtually wiped out. 

Question. Isn't private industry building 
ships? 

Answer. Not a single dry-cargo ship is 
now under construction. A few tankers are 
being built, but 85 percent of our tanker 
fleet need: replacing. Most were built dur- 
ing the war and now face obsolescence. 
Average life of a ship is 20 years. 


United States jobs lost 


Question. Hasn't this affected employment 
of Americans? 

Answer. Yes. Between January 1953 and 
October 1954, as owners transferred to for- 
eign registries, 1 out of every 4 United States 
seaman lost his job. Because there was 
less than one-third as much tonnage under 
construction at the beginning of 1955 as in 
1954, 1 out of every 5 shipyard workers lost 
his job in that period. 

Question. If. it costs so much to run 
American-flag ships, why do we try to keep a 
United States merchant marine? 

Answer. For defense. Military men call 
the merchant marine their fourth arm. 

Question. What can be done to make 
United States ship operations financially 
feasible? 

Answer. We already have the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the basic maritime leg- 
islation which provides for subsidy payments 
for both building and operating ships. In 
reality, they are parity payments to offset 
the competitive disadvantages under which 
Americans have to operate. Construction 
subsidies run around 40 percent of cost. 
Operating subsidies vary, based on individual 
contracts and costs. 

Question. Is anything being done under 
that law to keep our shipping up to date 
and up to strength? 

Answer. Yes; but by no means enough. 
Four major passenger lines are building new 
ships to replace obsolete ones as required 
under the law. These are subsidized. 

Question. Does the subsidy cover all 
United States-fiag ships? 

Answer. No. Only lines plying between 
fixed points on foreign-trade routes declared 
essential by the United States. 

Question. What can be done for other 
lines? 

Answer. Last year Congress passed the so- 
called 50-50 law. This requires that half 
of certain types of cargoes must be carried 
in United States-flag ships. Foreign aid, 
Government stockpiles, and cargoes owned 
or financed by our Government are specified. 
Also, the Hoover Commission recommends 
that the Government get out of the shipping 
business. 

Question. Are subsidies a giveaway to ship 
owners? 

Answer. Ship subsidies are the only United 
States subsidies recapturable. If an oper- 
ator makes a net profit in excess of 10 per- 
cent a year he has to repay one-half of the 
excess to the United States, up to the subsidy 
amount. 

Question. What is the general outlook? 

Answer. There are strong indications that 
Congress is now alert and sympathetic to the 
problem. And President Eisenhower has 
recommended substantial appropriations. 
Drawback is the indifference of 80 percent 
of the public, suspicious of somebody getting 
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something for nothing. The problem is to 
make them understand that if we are to 
have a merchant marine,.it means making 
up shipowners’ losses. 


SOVIET’S MERCHANT MARINE EXPANDS AS OURS 
SHRINKS 

Rapid expansion of Russia’s merchant 
marine—with the ebvious aim of dominating 
shipping lanes of the high seas—is disturbing 
the free world. 

The Soviets are using non-Communist 
countries’ desire for East-West trade as a 
device to make Russia a great mercantile sea 
power to supplement its fighting naval forces. 

Hearst newspapers foreign correspondents 
have unearthed this ominous situation ata 
time when a study reveals the United States 
merchant marine is undergoing a steady and 
alarming shrinkage. 

The Soviet shipbuilding program is being 
carired on in four strategic areas—the Pacific, 
North Atlantic, the Baltic, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Conservative estimates are that the Rus- 
sians are increasing their merchant fleet by 
500,000 tons a year while United States ton- 
nage is decreasing at a similar rate. 

From Paris, International News Service 
European general manager Kingsbury Smith 
cables: > 

“Never has Western Europe had so many 
Russian shipbuilding orders. Every trade 
agreement Russia has made since 1953 with 
continental European countries which have 
shipbuilding yards—France, the Netherlands, 
Finland, Denmark, West Germany, and 
Sweden—has included orders for ships of 
different types.” 


An arm of navy 


Smith notes the Soviets are concentrating 
on heavy cargo ships, refrigerator ships, and 
powerful icebreakers, concluding that ap- 
parently Moscow’s new high priority objec- 
tive is a mighty navy. 

From Rome, INS correspondent Michael 
Chinigo reports that Italian shipyards, which 
dominate the Mediterranean, have accepted 
an undisclosed number of Rusisan contracts. 

In Japan, the Russians have swamped ship- 
builders with construction and repair orders. 

It’s a new phase of the cold war which the 
West appears to have disregarded. 

The sea-ing eyes 

It's known as Operation Red Eye by secu- 
rity officials in the free world. 

Russian seagoing spies are using Soviet 
merchant ships as floating bases for snoop- 
ing on allied defense plans. And there isn't 
much that can be done about it. 

Uninvited, Red ships turn up almost any- 
where, fish near allied maneuvers, tie up 
for repairs at key Western ports, make cargo 
stops where crews can spy on United States 
arms in Europe and the Far East. 

Italian ports that serve as the southern 
anchor of NATO are pet spots for Red sea 
spies. An example: 

The Soviet freighter Andreev put into 
Naples for engine repairs, remained for 17 
months surveying the United States 6th 
Fleet. 


Attorney General’s National Committee 
To Study Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
report of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee to study the antitrust 
laws has provoked considerable interest 
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and comment by a number of retail as- 
sociations throughout the Nation. From 
time to time here in the Senate I have 
spoken on this matter, because it is the 
subject of very careful study at the 
present time before the Select Committee 
on Small Business, particularly before 
our Subcommittee on Retail Trades and 
Distribution. 

In the May issue of the Minnesota 
Food Guide, the lead article, entitled 
“ ‘Masked Attempt To Repeal Robinson- 
Patman Act’ charges NARGUS” repre- 
sents one of the many expressions of 
protest which have been registered con- 
cerning the Attorney General’s com- 
mittee report and recommendations. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“MASKED ATTEMPT TO REPEAL ROBINSON-PAT=- 
MAN ACT,” CHARGES NARGUS 


The National Association of Retail Grocers 
said recently that if’ Congress follows the 
recommendations on the Robinson-Patman 
Antidiscrimination Act made by a majority 
of the Attorney General’s National Commit- 
tee To Study the Antitrust Laws, it might 
just as well repeal the act entirely. 

Expressing shock and dismay at the pro- 
posals for changing the Robinson-Patman 
Act, Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the association, said at the association’s na- 
tional headquarters: “The majority report 
of this commitee on ‘antitrust policy in dis- 
tribution’ is a masked attempt to repeal the 
Robinson-Patman Act. One member of the 
committee, who refused to go along, char- 
acterized the report by saying the majority 
appears to act ‘in unseeming haste in urging 
Congress to repeal a law that small-business 
men regard as important protection against 
price discrimination.’ We believe the rec- 
ommendation of the majority would gut the 
Robinson-Patman Act and make it a legis- 
lative monstrosity without any usefulness 
at all. 

“The suggestions contained in the report 
for what it terms a more ‘liberal interpre- 
tation’ would undermine the act and stifle 
its enforcement. It proposes to read into the 
law vague and complicated standards 
for justifying discriminations, thus making 
evasion of the act easier and enforcement 
more difficult. Not content with this, the 
majority report adds new defenses permitting 
bogus brokerage and advertising allowances, 
so that price discriminations in either of 
these forms could be practiced by large mass 
buyers against their smaller competitors 
without fear or hindrance. 

“Independent grocers would have had more 
respect for the forthrightness of the com- 
mittee majority if it openly advocated re- 
peal of the Robinson-Patman Act instead of 
recommending changes wholly at variance 
with its basic purpose. In many instances, 
the report advocates weakening the act by 
judicial interpretations which distort its 
meaning, thereby evading the legislative 
processes for accomplishing this result. 

“The committee majority seems to favor 
price discrimination on the erroneous 
grounds that price favors go only to the 
efficient, whereas experience shows that it is 
the superior economic power of large mass 
buyers that governs the receipt of such fa- 
vors. It assumes that price discrimination is 
a form of competition, ignoring the fact that 
only a few large mass distributors receive 
price cuts when they are given on a dis- 
criminatory basis. This provides an unfair 
advantage for large mass buyers and deprives 
their competitors, victimized by this practice, 
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of equal opportunity to compete with them 
on even terms. 

“Throughout this entire report, the com- 
mittee majority did not advocate one single 
change to strengthen enforcement: of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Yet hardly a provi- 
sion of the law is left untouched by some 
suggestions for weakening it. Many of the 
suggestions would enmesh the Federal Trade 
Commission and the courts in long, complex 
economic investigation. 

“We regard this report as giving biased ana 
distorted views of public policy that is served 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. This policy 
has kept the field of retail food distribution 
open for independent grocers to compete 
successfully with the largest of their com- 
petitors. Price discriminations destroy this 
equality of opportunity, and eventually lead 
to monopoly and higher prices at the grocery 
stores. Consumers benefit most when effi- 
ciency and not size or financial power deter- 
mines a retailer’s success. For this reason, 
the section of the report dealing with price 
discrimination deserves to be completely re- 
pudiated and we think it will be.” 


Red Loses Citizenship—Concealed Party 


Ties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the news item as 
printed in the Huntington Park Daily 
Signal, Huntington Park, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. This splendid news chan- 
nel is one of those giving the fullest fac- 
tual coverage and dissemination of news 
in my native State of California. 

The item follows: 

Rep Loses CIrIzENSHIP—CONCEALED PARTY 
TIES 

An alien naturalized in 1941 and who con- 
cealed his membership in the Communist 
Party yesterday lost his citizenship because 
of fraud. 

In a far-reaching opinion, Federal Judge 
Leon R. Yankwich ruled in the case of Sam 
Title, Los Angeles businessman, that while 
membership in the Communist Party itself 
was not grounds for denaturalizing him, 
Title’s testimony that he was not affiliated 
with any organization teaching disobedience 
to organized government was not true. 

Thus, Title’s citizenship, granted in 1941, 
was revoked. 

Judge Yankwich said evidence revealed 
that Title has been, since 1936, first a mem- 
ber of the Young Communist League, and 
then a full-fledged member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

This concealment of fact, and his oath to 
the contrary, “showed that he was guilty 
of fraud and not attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States,” 
Judge Yankwich said. 

Judge Yankwich pointed out that, in the 
test case, Title, at a revocation trial “declined 
to answer questions relating to his member- 
ship in the Communist Party, or to identify 
his signature on a card showing membership 
in 1937 on grounds that his answers might 
incriminate him.” 

The court also observed: 

“I have made a detailed analysis of litera- 
ture dealing with the aims of communism. 
That includes the first volume of Marx’s 
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‘Capital,’ and two volumes of Lenin’s writ- 
ings, introduced by the defendant himself. 

“This court reaches -the conclusion that 
during the period between 1936 to 1941, the 
American Communist Party adhered to the 
program of the Russian Communist Party 
and the Third International, and advocates 
force and violence as the means of achieving 
the aims of the party.” 


June—A Tragic Month for the Baltic 
Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a decade 
and a half ago this month tragedy struck 
the Baltic nations. In June of 1940 the 
Red armies swarmed into the three 
small Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia and extinguished their freedom. 
Since then the sufferings of the peoples 
of these three countries have been in- 
tense—the Communist invaders have 
despoiled them, enslaved them, mur- 
dered them and deported them by the 
thousands. The monstrous crime the 
Soviet Union has committed in the Baltic 
countries is one that demands remedial 
action, particularly at this time when the 
great powers are planning a meeting “at 
the summit” to discuss world tensions. 

When the Bolsheviks invaded the Bal- 
tic countries on June 15, 16, and 17, 1940, 
they announced that their occupation 
would guarantee peace and protection 
from war. The falsity of this propa- 
ganda was quickly realized by the Baltic 
peoples, for their countries were quickly 
straitjacketed in-the Communist des- 
potism and the hand of Red persecution 
fell brutally upon them. 

Posts in government and public ad- 
ministration both in central and local 
governments were occupied by Commu- 
nists or their sympathizers. The police 
force was taken over by the NKVD and 
its function became mainly the liquida- 
tion of the so-called political unreli- 
ables. Private property was expropri- 
ated, and the personnel was changed in 
the courts where instructions from the 
Soviet Union now governed decisions 
handed down. Farcical elections were 
held resulting in Communist-controlled 
parliaments and in August 1940, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

The destruction of the Baltic nations’ 
liberty and independence was accompa- 
nied by many acts of violence against 
the innocent. Among these perhaps 
none was more horrible than the depor- 
tations, especially those of June 1941. 
Preparations for these deportations were 
made as early as 1939 in the infamous 
NKVD Serov order No. 001223. The 
plans of deportation were designed to 
accomplish a three-fold objective: First, 
to remove all active and patriotic ele- 
ments from the local population; second, 
to break the will of resistance by ex- 
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posing examples of what results when 
one does not conform with Soviet re- 
quirements; third, to weaken the Baltic 
nations physically. 

The cruelty of the deportations was 
unspeakable. For instance, according to 
the Serov order, the operation was to 
take place at daybreak with the head of 
the operating group seeing that nothing 
in excess of 100 kilograms in weight was 
taken by those deported. This included 
clothing, cooking utensils, 1 month’s 
supply of food, money of the locality— 
no foreign’ currencies—and a haversack. 
Male members—heads— of families were 
to pack their personal articles separately 
from the others and were not to be told 
of the separation of members of the fam- 
ilies at the place of embarkation. 

Thousands suffered this inhuman 
treatment in all three countries. In 
Lithuania, an operational staff of the 
People’s Commissar for State Security 
of the Lithuanian SSR was formed in 
May 1941 for the purpose of “directing, 
preparing, and executing the operation 
of purging of the Lithuanian SSR from 
the hostile, criminal, and socially dan- 
gerous element.” From June 14 to June 
21, 1941, the number of Lithuanians de- 
ported to remote areas of Siberia and the 
arctic totaled 34,260. 

In Estonia on the night of June 14, 
1941, approximately 10,000 men, women, 
and children were deported by cattle cars 
to Siberia and northern Russia. 

Records found in Riga, the capital of 
Latvia, which the Communists failed to 
destroy when retreating from the Ger- 
mans in the latter part of June 1941, 
disclosed lists of deportees in June 1941. 
These names included: farmers, engi- 
neers, factory owners, transport, auto- 
mobile, railway, and other workers and 
operators; defense and police forces—in 
which 1,085 missing or murdered army 
officers were included; government offi- 
cials; intellectuals; pensioners; house- 
owners; students and schoolchildren; 
housewives; and others of unknown oc- 
cupations. This totaled about 34,000. 
Of these, 23,016 were men; 7,218 women; 
and 4,016 children. Transportation rec- 
ords disclosed 824 railway coaches and 
freight cars were used in deporting Lat- 
vians to Soviet Russia between June 
13-17, 1941. 

The savage, inhumane treatment suf- 
fered by these Baltic States deportees is 
almost unbelievable. These atrocities 
are in the same category with the in- 
famous death march of Bataan and the 
Nazi concentration camp horrors of 
Dachau and Buchenwald. Only God 
knows the harsh fate of all those unfor- 
tunate Batlic States deportees of 1940, 
1941, and the years since. 


The Big Four plan to meet sometime 
next month to discuss world problems. 
I recommend that the talks include the 
forceful takeover of the Baltic States 
and their incorporation into the 
U. S. S. R. Thousands of innocent 
people are still suffering under the Com- 
munist yoke not only in the Baltic States 
but in many other countries. Certainly 
the enslavement of millions by the Com- 
Munists is one of the major causes of 
tension in the world today and should be 
included in any negotiations designed 
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to relieve such tension. The United 
States has never recognized the forced 
incorporation of the independent na- 
tions of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
into the U. S. S. R. We still maintain 
diplomatic relations with the free gov- 
ernments of the Baltic nations, although 
their homelands have been swallowed up 
by the Communist conspiracy. 

We must bring the international crime 
committed by the Communists in the 
Baltic countries to the attention of those 
now preparing to discuss world problems. 
We can not let it be forgotten while 
these victim nations are still enslaved. 
If we persist in our endeavors, I have 
complete confidence that freedom and 
independence can eventually be restored 
to the people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 


Private Versus Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Private Versus Public 
Power,” which was published in the 
Florence (Ala.) Herald, of May 12, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC POWER 


The failure of private utilities to curb their 
insatiable greed for profit is the primary rea- 
son the public should bend every effort to 
promote the continuance of public power, for 
regardless of all the socialistic implications 
heaped upon Federal power producing agen- 
cies, these agencies alone are based upon a 
recognition of the importance of electricity 
in the homes and communities of the areas 
they serve. 

On the other hand the private utilities 
have failed to show that they are not in 
business for the sole purpose of establishing 
a monopoly over power regardless of how 
it is generated, steam, hydropower or atomic 
energy. 

Today there is not a man, woman, or child 
whose everyday existence is not profoundly 
affected by electricity. This is the age of 
electricity, it is motivating force of every- 
thing from the electric toaster at breakfast 
to the giant factories producing our cloth- 
ing, building materials, home furnishings, 
food, and drugs, and practically all of the 
necessities of life. Today electricity is in- 
dispensable in the home and on the farm. 

The fight for control of this indispensable 
commodity was begun in the twenties and it 
continues today. Private power monopolists 
are out to destroy municipal systems, rural 
electric cooperatives, and public utility dis- 
tricts. They are against Federal power 
agencies owned by the people and operated 
for the people because they have had to scale 
their own profits down in order to compete. 

In spite of this they (the private utilities) 
have amassed billions of dollars from the sale 
of power since the TVA was built and at 
lower rates than were charged before TVA. 
And strange as it may seem, public power 
distribution systems buying power from the 
TVA have not only shown healthy profits but 
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in practically every instance have amortized 
their physical holdings far in advance of 
deadline while at the same-time undertaking 
large expansion programs of their own. 

The latest move to hamper TVA and other 
Federal agencies is the “power squeeze.” 
There is no consideration given the taxpayer 
who will have to pay the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s power bills if electrical energy is 
supplied by Dixon-Yates at higher rates than 
TVA would charge. Furthermore the tax- 
payers’ money will be used to build the 
Dixon-Yates plant which Dixon-Yates will 
own after 30 years, 

The power monopoly is out to destroy the 
“yardstick” that brought the price of elec- 
tricity within reach of the low income groups. 
They tell us the “yardstick” is bad, 


What, we ask, is bad about it? 


Disarmament, Population Control: Over- 
riding Problems of Years to Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate an address delivered at Hamline 
University on June 6, 1955, by Mr. John 
Cowles, president of the Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune Co. I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues this thoughtful 
and inspiring message. I truly agree 
with Mr. Cowles that the “attainment of 
universal, enforcible disarmament is 
the most pressing problem of the second 
half of the 20th century.” Every effort 
and all our talent and ability must be 
directed toward the solution of this prob- 
lem. We Americans must become the 
peacemakers for the world, seeking a 
peace with honor, peace with justice, and 
peace with freedom and security. These 
objectives are not beyond realization. 
In fact, to fail is to court disaster. To 
succeed is to merit greatness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no Objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISARMAMENT, POPULATION CONTROL: OVER- 
RIDING PROBLEMS OF YEARS TO COME 
(By John Cowles) 

When I received the invitation from Ham- 
line to make this year’s commencement 
address I felt deeply flattered by the honor 
being paid me, for Hamline is the oldest 
college in Minnesota, with a record of public 
service tq liberal education extending for 
over a century. 

Speaking to a graduating class here is 
obviously a high and exacting privilege, so I 
began reflecting on what I might say that 
would be worthy of the significance of the 
occasion, something that conceivably a few 
of the class would remember throughout 
their lives. 

The old anecdote concerning Samuel 
Butler occurred to me. As some of you 
may recall, Butler was once asked to speak 
to a distinguished audience on the subject 
of How To Make the Most Out of Life. 
Butler stood up and said, “I don’t even know 
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how to make the most out of the next 15 
minutes.” 

At that stage in my reflections it dawned 
on me that not only could I not remember 
a single thing that any of the commence- 
ment speakers had said when I was grad- 
uated from Harvard more than a third of a 
century ago, but I couldn’t even remember 
who any of those speakers were. 

So, after further thought, in the hum- 
bling realization that thirty-odd years from 
now your memory of your commencement 
speaker or of his ideas probably won’t be any 
better than my memory is of mine, I adjust- 
ed myself to following the accepted path, 
on these academic occasions, of prophecy 
followed by exhortation. 

Now one does somehow think of prophets 
as being old, but just why it should be as- 
sumed by all college boards of trustees that 
any aging member of the bifocal generation, 
like me, who is rapidly approaching the tri- 
focal lens stage, should be able to be clair- 
voyant about what is going to happen in the 
next 50 years is beyond me. 

Before I attempt any prophesying, I must 
say a word of caution. As a newspaperman 
all my adult life, I have been particularly 
interested in the forecasts or prophecies of 
the political columnists and commentators. 
Occasionally I will go into our editorial li- 
brary, or “morgue” as it is called in news- 
paper parlance, and reread from the files the 
prophecies these columnists made a few 
months or years ago. This has proved en- 
lightening to me, because it has convinced 
me that even the best informed men are 
frequently, if not usually, in error in fore- 
casting the shape of things to come. 

You will all recall that almost all of the 
political experts were proved wrong in their 
predictions of a Dewey landslide in the 1948 
presidential campaign. You will recall the 
predictions made by many foreign affairs 
experts when Hitler’s Panzer divisions at- 
tacked Russia in the summer of 1941 that 
Russian resistance would last only a few 
months at most. You will recall the eco- 
nomic prophets who, following the end of 
World War II, predicted that Great Britain 
was finished as an important nation and 
could never stage an economic comeback. 

But since it seems to be expected that a 
commencement speaker will do some prophe- 
sying, with this warning that I have given 
you to be skeptical, I will tell you what I see 
when I gaze into my private crystal ball. 

You may have noted that I selected as the 
subject of my talk “A Forecast to the Year 
2000.” I did this because the next 45 years 
will cover the most active and effective years 
of your lives. You will all play roles, some of 
you I hope highly important roles, in deter- 
mining what the shape of things will be 
when the 21st century rolls around. I hope 
you will all be active in a political party, join 
some foreign policy or current affairs discus- 
sion group, be a member of the League of 
Women Voters or the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, or whatever the organization may 
be in the community where you live, and so 
help determine what our national policies 
will be. 

I'm not going to talk at length about the 
new mechanical gadgets or even the scien- 
tific advances that will undoubtedly come in 
the next 45 years that will change your lives. 
I accept, for example, but without particular 
enthusiasm, the idea that most people will 
probably wear a second wrist watch, which 
will be a miniature walkie-talkie radio re- 
ceiver-transmitter, part of the telephone 
system, 

Probably a person will be able to fly from 
New York to California in an hour or so, or 
across the Atlantic in 2 or 3 hours in a luxury 
air liner. Probably helicopters will become 
the accepted mode of travel in congested 
metropolitan areas. 


NEW LIVING STANDARDS 


Due to automation, our productivity—our 
Output per man hour—will be steadily in- 
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creased. Probably before the end of this 
century our average standard of living will 
be double or triple what it is now, even 
though the average workweek is reduced to 
30 hours, with a minimum of a month’s an- 
nual vacation. 

Leisure time, and what one does with it, 
will be much more important than it is to- 
day. Through the blessings of atomic 
energy, if wisely used, we may have the op- 
portunity for the first time of eliminating 
poverty throughout the globe. 

Undoubtedly within a few years we shall 
have small artificial satellites revolving 
around the earth, and probably before many 
years there will be space ships carrying hu- 
man beings to other planets. These and 
many other such ideas are pretty familiar to 
all of us. 

Undoubtedly the advances of medical 
science will be enormous, and the average 
length of life will be significantly increased, 
Half the hospital beds in the country are 
now occupied by mental cases. I would 
guess that we will make great progress in 
developing better techniques and new drugs 
for treating the mentally ill. ‘Surely ways 
will be found to prevent a high proportion 
of the deaths that now result from certain 
types of heart disease and cancer. 

I don’t want to stretch your credulity too 
far, but perhaps the scientists will even dis- 
cover ways to grow hair on bald heads. 

FERTILITY PROBLEMS 

I hope and believe that the scientists will 
find ways to increase human fertility and 
enable more couples that want children to 
have them. I similarly hope and believe 
that before many years the scientists will 
have discovered a simple, harmless, inexpen- 
sive, antifertility pill, which will stop fer- 
tility for a known period of time but which 
will not affect a woman’s future ability to 
have a child when she wants one. Then 
families could be planned, children properly 
spaced, and each baby born would be a 
wanted child. 

We desperately need such an antifertility 
pill because the current rapid increase in 
population throughout the world, coupled 
with a steady exhaustion of many of our im- 
portant natural resources, is alarming in its 
implications. È 

In the past half century medical science 
has reduced infant mortality and lengthened 
the life span with the result that total popu- 
lation everywhere on the globe is increasing 
at an unprecedented and accelerating rate. 

The estimated population of the world a 
century ago was about 1 billion people. 
Today it is about 21⁄4 billion. Experts esti- 
mate that by 1980—only 25 years from now— 
it will be 3% billion or even 4 billion. 

Recently Dr. E. C. Stakman, a professor 
emeritus at the University of Minnesota, who 
is one of the world’s most distinguished 
plant pathologists, said—and I quote—‘Man 
is menacing himself with two tremendous 
powers: the power of atomic energy, and the 
power of human reproduction. The popula- 
tion of the world is exploding in our faces.” 

Of course, it is possible that the scientists 
will some day develop relatively inexpensive 
ways of taking the salt out of sea water on 
the one hand, and of using the oceans to 
grow food on the other. It is also possible 
that economically feasible ways will be found 
to extract, through grinding and processing, 
many—but not all—of the minerals that we 
need from ordinary, common rock. 

If, however, the current world trend toward 
industrialization continues, if the relatively 
underdeveloped areas are developed so that 
the peoples of Asia-and Africa and Latin 
America begin to consume minerals at even 
a small fraction of the per capita consump- 
tion of the United States, we will rapidly face 
global shortages of minerals that we now 
assume are abundant. 

Or let’s consider for a moment such a 
simple natural resource as water. If any 
of you in the graduating class has as one of 
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your material goals in life your eventually 
moving to the sunny climes of Arizona or 
southern California so you can have a private 
swimming pool surrounded by green lawn 
and flower gardens, I venture to suggest that 
before many years that may prove impossible. 

Population is growing rapidly in the West 
and Southwest, and the amount of water 
available per capita is steadily declining. 
I suspect that it will not be many years 
before private swimming pools in Phoenix 
or Denver or Los Angeles will be forbidden, 
in order to save the water that they would 
otherwise consume. 

I suspect that the watering of lawns will 
be made illegal in many communities, due 
to the growing water shortage in relation 
to the expanding population. Perhaps the 
lawns of the future in the West and South- 
west will be of asphalt, painted green, or 
gravel dyed whatever shade is the most be- 
coming to the housewife. 

These are, of course, trivial examples of 
the effects of skyrocketing population on the 
one hand and static or dwindling natural 
resources on the other, but in all seriousness 
I suggest that the world population problem 
in all its ramifications ranks second in im- 
portance only to that of avoiding another 
world war and maintaining our basic free- 
doms. 

NO VICTORS 


Of course the issues of war and peace over- 
shadow all others in importance. 

The disastrous consequences of a global 
war fought. with atomic and hydrogen bombs 
stagger the imagination. Neither side could 
win such a war in the traditional meaning 
of the word “win.” One side might be com- 
pletely exterminated and the other side only 
partly. That would be victory in a sense, 
but it is also possible that in such a war 
not only what we call civilization but even 
most of human life itself might be wiped out. 

Some people are still gripped by the old 
delusion that war can make peace. War can 
only destroy, and the extent of the destruc- 
tion that another global war would produce 
is almost beyond anyone's power of compre- 
hension. 

The Atomic Energy Commission reported 
that the hydrogen bomb exploded in the 
Bikini test polluted an area of 7,000 square 
miles. A leading nuclear physicist has stated 
that lethal doses of radioactivity would 
cover 2,100 square miles of that area for at 
least a week, and that humans spending any 
extended period of time in the area even 
2 or 3 weeks after the explosion would prob- 
ably die. 

We now have guided missiles with ranges 
up to 5,000 miles, designed to carry an 
atomic warhead. Although all the technical 
difñcultics have not yet been solved, the 
statement has been published that the 
United States hopes within 2 or 3 years to 
have intercontinental ballistics missiles 
which will have at least 20 times the speed 
of sound, or a speed of some 15,000 miles 
an hour, which could not be intercepted or 
diverted from their target. 

It would be foolhardy for us to assume 
that the Russians may not be equally ad- 
vanced in their development of comparable 
weapons. These intercontinental missiles, 
carrying hydrogen bombs, would constitute 
pushbutton warfare of a kind potentially 
capable of destroying, in a few hours, most 
human life over a whole continent. 


A BETTER COURSE 


So long as the danger of war exists we 
obviously must do everything within our 
power to keep ahead of Russia, in military 
preparedness in being, so that Russia knows 
that we have the means to strike instan- 
taneously a retaliatory blow so deadly to her 
that any attack on us, however crippling it 
might be, would mean her near or total 
extinction. 

But there is, I believe, a better course than 
a continuance at an accelerated rate of this 
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arms race, with increasing tensions and the 
possibility at any time of a holocaust. That 
better course is universal disarmament under 
effective, continuous, unqualified interna- 
tional inspection and control. 

Universal disarmament, not onesided or 
partial, but complete, is the paramount need 
of the second half of the 20th century. The 
mutual fears and tensions produced by nu- 
clear weapons and intercontinental missiles 
are such that there cannot possibly be real 
peace until there has been universal disarma- 
ment, right down to the level of lightly armed 
and strictly limited forces for internal order 
only, with continuous and effective interna- 
tional inspection and control. 

We will have to discard a lot of our out- 
worn political ideas and prejudices before we 
will be willing to do those things that are 
essential if we are to have complete and 
enforceable world disarmament, even if Rus- 
sia and the other major powers were willing. 

I do not minimize the difficulties. Many 
people would object to what they would call 
“the sacrificing of our sovereignty” to the 
extent of permitting international inspection 
teams to examine our military establishment 
as we would want to examine Russia's. 

Some intelligent people say that the very 
idea of universal disarmament under inter- 
national inspection and control, desirable as 
it might be, is so utopian and so impossible 
of realization as not to be worthy of serious 
discussion. I say to such people, “What is 
the alternative?” 

So far I have received no satisfying reply 
other than the expression of the wishful hope 
that Russia might break up through internal 
dissension, and the threat of a catastrophic 
world war thereby be eliminated. 

Is it possible that Russia is now willing to 
make an overall settlement, on a basis that 
the free world could accept? I doubt if any- 
one knows. My own guess is that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely but conceivable. In any 
event, I think our position should be that we 
are willing to negotiate, to talk and to listen, 
at any time. 

TEST FOR SOVIETS 


I suspect that Russia wants to use the 
forthcoming conference at the summit for 
propaganda purposes to convince the neu- 
tralists that the United States and not Russia 
is the nation blocking the road to peace, 
and to prevent if possible Western Germany’s 
rearmament as part of NATO. 

It seems to me that if instead of getting 
into a sterile dispute with the Russian dele- 
gates over limitations on certain types of 
weapons, or on the evacuation of military 
or air bases on foreign territory, the United 
States would unequivocally advocate total 
universal disarmament, perhaps done in 
stages over a 10-year-period, with continuous 
international inspection and control, the 
whole non-Communist world would applaud. 

I hope that President Eisenhower, for 
whom I have deep admiration, will take 
that bold step. 


Russia's reaction to that proposal, and her 
subsequent conduct in the meetings called 
to formulate the mechanisms for interna- 
tional inspection and control would quickly 
reveal her intentions and her sincerity or 
lack of it. Conceivably agreement could be 
reached, although the problems of imple- 
mentation would be extremely difficult, and 
if so, the threat of a hydrogen war destroy- 
ing civilization might be eliminated. 

I hope that those of you who share my 
belief that the attainment of universal, en- 
forceable disarmament is the most pressing 
problem of the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury will spread the doctrine with mission- 
ary zeal. I hope that those of you who 
are not convinced. will continue to study 
and ponder the problem, always keeping in 
mind the alternatives. 

I am an optimist. I instinctively believe 
that man has the innate wisdom and re- 
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sourcefulness to turn aside the threat of 
war before it culminates in his destruction, 

I am confident, in short, that the human 
race will meet the life-or-death challenge 
by choosing to survive, and that the dawn 
of the 21st century will be bright. 


A Bill to Amend the Political Broadcast 


Section of the Communications Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill designed to exempt 
from the equal time provision—con- 
tained in the political broadcast section 
of the Federal Communications Act— 
appearances of candidates on news pro- 
grams, panel discussions, or similar pro- 
grams controlled by broadcasting sta- 
tions or networks. 

The request for the introduction of this 
amendment has come to me from the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. CBS be- 
lieves an amendment of this kind to be 
in the public interest, and I feel that an 
amendment of this nature should be 
given careful consideration by the Con- 
gress. 7 

The question of amending the political 
broadcast section of the Federal Com- 
munications Act has been considered at 
some length by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in connec- 
tion with the so-called McFarland 
amendments to that act. On that occa- 
sion, the liability of broadcasters for 
libelous statements made by political 
candidates appeared to be the primary 
concern of the broadcasting industry. I 
have been informed that this problem is 
being solved successfully through State 
legislation. 

The exemption proposed to be made 
by this bill would leave intact the equal- 
time principle embodied in section 315 of 
the Communications Act. It would, 
however, give leeway to broadcasters and 
networks with regard to the appearance 
of political candidates on news, news 
interviews, news documentary, panel dis- 
cussion, debate, or similar type program 
where the format and production of the 
program and the participants therein are 
determined by the broadcasting station, 
or by the network in the case of a net- 
work program. 

Broadcasters, of course, would be called 
upon to justify the exercise of their dis- 
cretion under this amendment in con- 
nection with renewal proceedings before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion at the time their licenses are up 
for renewal. A broadcaster might have 
to show to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission that in the exercise of this dis- 
cretion he acted fairly and thus served 
the public*interest. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ment recommended by CBS, the exemp- 
tion would also apply with regard to net- 
work-controlled programs of this nature, 
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Networks are not licensed and, there- 
fore, there would be no occasion to re- 
view their performance when their li- 
censes come up for renewal. However, 
a question might arise whether the Com- 
mission should not be granted power to 
review the performance of networks with 
regard to their performance under the 
proposed amendment. 


- Finally, the amendment raises a ques- 
tion, at least by indirection, whether the 
basic provisions of political broadcast 
section of the Federal Communications 
Act meet the present-day needs of broad- 
casters, networks, political candidates, 
and the electorate in view of the still- 
increasing importance of the broadcast 
medium in the political arena. 


Section 315 (a), as proposed to be 
amended by the bill, reads as follows— 
italics indicate the new language which 
would be added to the present provisions 
of section 315 (a) of the Federal Commu- 
nications Act: 

Sec. 315. (a) If any licensee shall permit 
any person who is a legally qualified candi- 
date for any public office to use a broadcast- 
ing station, he shall afford equal opportuni- 
ties to all other such candidates for that 
office in the use of such broadcasting sta- 
tion: Provided, That such licensee shall have 
no power of censorship over the material 
broadcast under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. No obligation is hereby imposed upon 
any licensee to allow the use of its station 
by any such candidate. Appearance by a 
legally qualified candidate on any news, 
news interview, news documentary, panel 
discussion, debate or similar type program 
where the format and production of the 
program and the participants therein are 
determined by the broadcasting station, or 
by the network in the case of a network pro- 
gram, shall not be deemed to be use of a 
broadcasting station within the meaning of 
this subsection. 


In this connection, I want to call to 
the attention of the House an editorial 
in the Washington Post for Monday, 
June 13, 1955, entitled “Television for 
Candidates.” This editorial comments 
on the amendment suggested by Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System: 

Obviously there would be need for great 
care in amending the regulations so as to 
preserve the principle of impartiality. In 
this respect the specific amendment proposed 
by Dr. Stanton is deficient, for it would raise 
the possibility of favoritism for one candi- 
date through repeated appearances on panel 
discussions or other public-affairs type pro- 
grams at the discretion of the networks. 
The aim ought to be to preserve the equal- 
time principle for serious contenders while 
affording greater flexibility in format. 


The editorial concludes by calling for 
a reexamination of the political broad- 
cast provisions of the Communications 
Act for the purpose of “bringing televi- 
sion and radio regulations up to date 
with political realities.” The editorial in 
its entirety reads as follows: 

TELEVISION FOR CANDIDATES 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, has raised a 
highly significant question about the regu- 
lations governing the use of television in 
national political campaigns. CBS will give 
free television time to presidential candi- 
dates of the two major parties in 1956 for 
a series of Lincoln-Douglas type debates— 
provided that there is a modification of the 
requirement of equivalent free time for all 
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other candidates. Such an offer, if it was 
made feasible by proper amendment of the 
law, undoubtedly would be repeated by the 
other networks. While the availability of 
some free time would by no means eliminate 
the need for paid political programs on 
television and radio, it certainly would help 
reduce to more manageable proportions costs 
that keep both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees begging for 
funds. 

The key point, of course, is to retain essen- 
tial safeguards while modifying section 315 
of the Federal Communications Act, which 
stipulates that if a network or station gives 
free time to one candidate it must extend 
the same privilege to all other candidates for 
the office. Section 315 was adopted for a 
reason of fundamental importance—to pre- 
vent rank political favoritism on federally 
regulated airways. It has prevented this 
favoritism, however, by freezing out much 
of the national political discussion that oth- 
erwise would take place on radio and tele- 
vision. Because it obviously would be im- 
possible to extend free time to each of the 
18 candidates for the Presidency in 1952, 
most of whom polled a mere handful of 
votes, there was for practical purposes no 
free television and radio time on the national 
level. 

Obviously there would be need for great 
care in amending the regulations so as to 
preserve the principle of impartiality. In 
this respect the specific amendment pro- 
posed by Dr. Stanton is deficient, for it would 
raise the possibility of favoritism for one 
candidate through repeated appearances on 
panel discussions or other public-affairs type 
programs at the discretion of the networks. 
The aim ought to be to preserve the equal- 
time principle for serious contenders while 
affording greater flexibility in format. 

What could reasonably be done, it seems 
to us, would be for Congress to amend the 
Federal Communications Act to recognize 
that the country has two major parties. 
Certainly the law should not discriminate 
against the possible rise of new parties on a 
national basis. But Congress could fairly 
provide that the free-time principle on the 
presidential level would extend only to 
parties that polled, say 1 million votes each 
in the last presidential election or that could 
muster 200,000 or 300,000 signatures on a pe- 
tition. In this way the public interest in 
equal free time for parties with a national 
following could be met without placing the 
vegetarians or prohibitionists on a par with 
the Democrats and Republicans. 

As this newspaper views it, three broad 
avenues are open for reform in controlling 
campaign expenditures. The first is in more 
realistic limits on political outlays and more 
rigorous reporting of contributions, as pro- 
vided in the Hennings bill in the Senate. 
The second is in greater public participation 
in campaign financing through much more 
widespread individual contributions. An im- 
portant third is in bringing television and 
radio regulations up to date with political 
realities. 


The Organized Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Organized Reserve program is very little 
understood and appreciated. 

There was conducted recently in Bos- 
ton a top-secret mobilization of one of 
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its units—the 305th Military Govern- 
ment Group, the first of its kind in the 
Nation for an Organized Reserve unit. 

It was felt by Army officers it would 
not be successful—in any event, no- 
where near the success that it was. 

The news item which I include in my 
remarks and which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe of June 5, 1955, 
shows that the alert operation was an 
outstanding success. 

In commending the officers and ¢ en- 
listed men of this unit for the successful 
operation, knowledge of its success to 
other Organized Reserve units will 
prompt them to try and emulate the rec- 
ord established by Col. John L. Donovan 
and the members of his group. 

The article follows: 


ALERT FINDS 305TH READY BUT IN Opp Tocs 
FOR JOB 


A top secret mobilization order—the first of 
its kind for an Organized Reserve unit in the 
Nation—was sounded yesterday for the 305th 
Military Government Group at the Army 
base yesterday. 

The order, a highly guarded secret known 
only to the unit commander, brought mem- 
bers scurrying to Boston from Worcester, 
Salem, Lowell, Lawrence, and New Bedford. 

Col. John L. Donovan of Quincy, com- 
manding the group, sounded the alert call at 
6:30 a. m. 

Four hours later, 93 percent of the unit's 
100 members had reached the Army base and 
were ready for duty. 

The surprise alert caused temporary con- 
fusion and changed Saturday morning plans 
for many men and women members of the 
unit. 

An east Boston man showed up in a morn- 
ing suit, a young Brookline woman quickly 
climbed out of her mountain climbing out- 
fit, a Boston businessman made and then 
immediately canceled a plane reservation, 
and a former assistant attorney general re- 
ported for duty after leaving his child at a 
hospital for an emergency operation. 

Colonel Donovan, former Harvard football 
coach and chairman of the Massachusetts 
Hospital School trustees, termed the test a 
“fine job well done.” 

The unit was recently given the annual 
plaque of the Military Order of the World 
Wars as the best Army Reserve unit in 
Massachusetts. 


SCULLIN CAUGHT AT AIRPORT 


Colonel Donovan issued the mobilization 
order by placing a telephone call from his 
office at the Army base to the home of Sgt. 
Matthew P. Scullin, Jr., of Prides Crossing, 
his personal aid. 

Scullin, vice president of the American Oil 
Products Co., of Somerville, happened to be 
en route to Logan Airport where he was 
scheduled to enplane for New York. 

His brother telephoned the American Air- 
lines reservation desk and on arrival at 
Logan, Scullin was advised of the unit's alert, 
He immediately canceled his reservation and 
left for the Army base. 

“I always carry my uniform in the car, so 
I didn’t have to go back home for it,” he 
said. 

Sergeant Scullin joined the Military Gov- 
ernment Group during his undergraduate 
days at Harvard. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Donovan, through a 
prearranged plan, notified other key mem- 
bers of the unit by telephone. 

The group had no knowledge that a mo- 
bilization order was to be sounded yesterday, 
but they prepared for the surprise alert long 
ago. 

STANDS UP MOUNTAIN 

It was a quick change for WAC M/Set. 

Elvea Bowker, of Brookline, secretary to At- 
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torney Eugene Carver, Brookline selectman. 
At 6:30 she had planned to leave for Dog 
Town Commons, Rockport, with the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, on a picture-taking 
expedition. She was all togged out in her 
mountain climbing costume when call came 
from Maj. William O’Connor of Melrose to 
report for duty. In a quick shift she 
changed to her uniform. Miss Bowker served 
in the WAC’s during World War II. 

Maj. Henry J. Chiarini, Boston High School 
of Commerce football coach, was preparing 
to be an usher at the wedding of his sister, 
Cecelia, of 50 Andrew Road, East Boston, who 
was married to Norman Regan of 52 St. An- 
drew Road, East Boston, at St. Lazarus 
Church. 

He reported for duty with a morning suit 
over his arm at 6:45 a. m., completed his 
assigned duties, then left to attend the 
wedding. 

Three members of the unit were pleas- 
antly surprised. They found they had passed 
stiff examinations and were advanced in 
rank. Major Chiarini was advanced from 
the rank of captain. He served during 
World War II in the European theater of 
operations and was a prisoner of war in 


- Germany. He lives at 821 American Legion 


Highway, Roslindale. 

M. Sgt. Gerald Leaver, a high-school 
teacher in Stoughton, had his first lieu- 
tenant’s bars pinned on his shoulder straps 
by Colonel Donovan. He likewise served 
in the European theater of operations dur- 
ing World War II. M. Sgt. David J. McAuliffe, 
of 149 Florence Street, Melrose, was advanced 
to warrant officer (jg). He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and a veteran of World 
War II. 

It was a busy morning for Maj. Lenehan 
O'Connell, of Jamaica Plain, a former as- 
sistant attorney general. He is a son of 
the late Congressman Joseph O’Connell and 
a nephew of Superior Court Justice Daniel 
O'Connell. Informed of the alert, he 
couldn’t leave right away because of an 
emergency appendectomy on his son. After 
leaving his son at Carney Hospital he re- 
ported for duty in civvies and was excused 
by Colonel Donovan. He returned to the 
hospital where he learned the operation was 
successful and his son out of danger. 


CAUGHT BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


Capt. Alfred Sudhalter, a lieutenant on a 
Boston fireboat moored at Battery Wharf, 
was between two fires when he received the 
call. He had to get permission from his 
acting chief before he could leave one im- 
portant post for another. He was on duty 
for 2 hours, the minimum time required by 
Army regulations, before he was relieved. 

New duties were experienced by Sgt. Arthur 
L. Schwartz, of Scarsdale, N. Y., and Edward 
Glich, of Worcester, both juniors at Harvard. 
Assigned to checking identification, they 
even held up civilian plumbers and steam- 
fitters reporting for work in another section 
until they were cleared. 

WAC Sgt. Mildred Smith had no telephone 
in her apartment on Commonwealth Avenue. 
Maj. Reginald Murphy and Capt. William 
Bergen surprised her at 6 a: m. Describing 
the early-morning visit Sergeant Smith said: 
“They gave me time only to get into my 
uniform. No time for a cup of coffee.” 

There was not even a catnap for Pfc. 
Thomas J. Gallagher of 12 Meredith Street, 
West Roxbury, who works at the Newton 
exchange at the telephone company. He 
worked all day yesterday and all night re- 
turning to his home at 12 Meredith Street, 
West Roxbury, shortly before 8 to learn of 
the alert. He reported at once. 

Capt. Justin V. McGuirk, medical depart- 
ment, got also very little sleep. Last night 
he attended routine cases and performed an 
emergency appendectomy at 1 a.m. After 
spending the night at the hospital, he hur- 
ried to the Army base to take command of 
his medical team. 
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One member of the group couldn't make it 


for a good reason. Capt. Laurence Eisener, 
of Lynn, last night was admitted to the Sau- 
gus General Hospital for treatment. 4 

The final check, Colonel Donovan told the 
Globe, was 48 officers and 51 enlisted men re- 
garded as an excellent record. The group 
boarded Army buses at the base and went to 
Ft. Banks, Winthrop. After lunch there, 
they went to the NIKE site in Squantum 
where they inspected the construction. 

Two school teachers in the WAC section 
reported early and assisted Colonel Donovan 
in checking plants for the alert. They are 
Maj. Lillian C. Crowley, teacher in the T. N. 
Hart School, South Boston, highest ranking 
WAC officer in New England, and Capt. Kath- 
leen M. Trainor, a teacher in the Sarah J. 
Baker School, Roxbury. 

The 305th Military Government Group is 
the only unit of its kind in New England. 
Its mission is to handle military government 
in occupied territory overseas. Most of its 
officer personnel have had experience in 
World War II and in the Far East running 
local governments. Colonel Donovan served 
on the staff of Gen. Omar Bradley with the 
12th Army group in Europe during World 
War II. 

First completed subunit to report for 
duty was the 1st platoon, commanded by 
Maj. Joseph C. Forte, a Winchester school 
principal. He was detailed by Colonel Don- 
ovan to take charge of movement of the 


group. 


Commencement Address of Hon. John W. 
McCormack, Majority Leader, United 
States House of Representatives, at 
Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass., 
June 5, 1955—Awarded Honorary De- 


gree of Doctor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a commencement address made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] on the occasion of the com- 
mencement exercises of Stonehill Col- 
lege, North Easton; Mass., on June 5, 
1955, on which occasion the gentleman 
from Massachusetts received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 


The address follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. 
McCormack, MAJORITY LEADER, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT 
STONEHILL COLLEGE, NORTH EASTON, MASS., 
JUNE 5, 1955— AWARDED HONORARY DEGREE 
or DOCTOR or Laws 


Your excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Brady, 
very reverend father president, right rev- 
erend and very reverend monsignori, rev- 
erend Fathers, reverend Brothers and Sisters, 
distinguished and invited guests, fellow 
members of the class of 1955, friends of 
Stonehill College. 

It is at once a high privilege and a great 
pleasure to be with you here today at the 
commencement exercises of Stonehill Col- 
lege, a pioneer institution of its type and 
quality in southeastern Massachusetts and in 
the diocese of Fall River. 

I am aware, in view of the presence of my 
distinguished and honored colleague from 
the 14th District of Massachusetts, former 
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Speaker MARTIN, that it may also now be 
accused of being the conscious promoter and 
abetter of what our free press is wont to call 
the American bipartisan policy. 

I am sure, however, that my honored friend 
from the Attleboros, as people hereabouts 
call his home territory, despite any partisan 
differences, will agree with me today that we 
are on neutral and somewhat hallowed 
ground, and that all of us are humbly proud 
that, in common kinship we are permitted 
to participate today in these impressive cere- 
monies which mark the progress and ad- 
vancement of Stonehill College along an- 
other academic milestone. 

I glory in the background, ideals, and aspi- 
rations of your college, to which I whole- 
heartedly ascribe. 

Iam here, and happily so, and as all com- 
mencement speakers, I am here in the un- 
enviable position of not merely having to 
justify my presence, but, at the same time, 
I am charged with the task of conveying to 
my fellow graduates of the class of 1955 some 
message which will more than justify my 
inclusion within its intellectual ranks. 

I trust you will believe me when I say, 
more out of a sense of inadequacy than simu- 
lated humility, that I realize how little quali- 
fied one of my generation is to speak with 
authority to those of you who, with your 
contemporaries, will shape the destiny of the 
generation to come. 

You graduate today into what is fearfully 
described as the “atomic age.” In past cen- 
turies, when descriptive terminology has been 
ascribed to an era or a period of time, it has 
generally been couched in words expressive 
of progressive, constructive, or even spiritual 
connotations. 

For example, we have all learned in our 
history books of the Golden Ages of Greece 
and Rome, the Age of the Apostles, the Peri- 
od of the Crusades, the Age of the Renais- 
sance, the Age of Invention, and the Era of 
Good Will. True, we have also learned of 
wars and plagues, but these descriptive peri- 
ods such as the Thirty Years War and the 
Time of the Bubonic Plague, have always 
been limited in concept and duration. 

It has remained for this generation to 
come forth, unfortunately, with an histori- 
cal description for its time which primarily 
connotes destruction and annihilation. 

The ugly and shuddering fact is that to- 
day man can destroy in seconds what it took 
his fellow man centuries of toil and struggle 
to build. 

In the past, when man has plumbed the 
depths of the elements, or harnessed the 
forces of nature, or invented mechanical 
contraptions, it has mostly been to achieve 
good ends. Control of fire, harnessing of 
steam, invention of gunpowder, conquest of 
the air by flight, undersea travel by sub- 
marine—all these were principally for peace- 
ful purposes and constructive ends. True, 
indeed, some of them have been perverted 
to destructive uses—but it remains that the 
atom bomb was conceived and constructed to 
destroy, and its enormous peaceful poten- 
tialities are still the subject of our search 
and exploration. 

This tremendous fact—the fact of atomic 
power—produced as the terminating agent 
of the most horrible and devastating war in 
history, is at once the fear and the hope of 
the age it characterizes. 

It will continue to be a “fearful thing” if 
it is viewed only as a physical discovery and 
a mechanistic device with merely material- 
istic implications. 

On the other hand, I submit that it may 
be the “hope of our future,” if the secrets 
which it unlocks and the marvelous won- 
ders of nature which it unfolds, can, as they 
already have in great measure, undermine 
the religious skepticism and philosophical 
materialism of modern science. 


As I see it, it is young men and young 
women like you who graduate today, forti- 
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fied with rightly formed consciences and the 
armor of Christian education, who can bring 
about the ultimate choice-of the second, and 
far more desirable, alternative. 

Out of the welter of destruction it has 
wrought, out of the sense of awfulness which 
it inspires, nuclear knowledge and its cosmic 
implication may finally bring modern man 
to the realization that the periodic tables of 
the elements and the molecular and atomic 
theories are merely a human discovery of a 
very small and very finite portion of the 
infinite intellect of Almighty God. 

Such realization will undoubtedly mark 
the greatest forward step in the true educa- 
tion of this and succeeding generations. 

You who leave these learned precincts to- 
day are already blessed with this realization. 
You will discover, however, that the major- 
ity of your contemporaries are ignorant of it. 

As so eloquently expressed in the state- 
ment of the American hierarchy last year— 
a statement, incidentally, to which our class- 
mate Bishop Brady was signatory—you will 
find that— 

“Tt is not that the existence of God is ex- 
pressly or generally denied; it is rather that 
so many men ignore Him and His law in 
their absorption with the material world 
which he created. There is not yet a delib- 
erate turning away from God, but there is 
an excessive preoccupation with creatures.” 

It is this preoccupation with creatures 
which the bishops have summed up in the 
one word which characterizes our secular 
age. That word is materialism, and the 
ironic fact is that everything represented by 
that one word can be blasted into infinity by 
the atom bomb. 

It is this latter terrible realization which 
should cause modern man to reexamine the 
bases of his education and his philosophy, 
and so reform them that, by the light of faith 
and grace, he may come to that more renign 
realization that God also created the atom, 
that as His creation it is basically good, and 
that its evil lies only in the perversity of its 
use by man himself. 

Once man realizes these elemental facts, 
the terrors of the atomic age can be dissi- 
pated; and if he will then devote as much 
time and energy to the science of God as he 
now lavishes on the science of God’s crea- 
tion, perhaps harmony and balance shall 
be restored to the will and intellect which 
constitute his soul. 

Unless this harmony and balance are 
achieved, the new age will be one of finite 
knowledge without faith, human yearning 
without hope, and mere civility without - 
ese the final analysis, it is these three 
great fundamental, theological virtues which 
are the crying need of the world today. 

They need to be inculcated in the schools 
and colleges, they need to be practiced in 
government, politics, business, the profes- 
sions, and in the home. Taken together, 
their needs must be permeated throughout 
our society to save our western civilization 
and its Judeo-Christian foundations. 

You members of the class of 1955 at Stone- 
hill College have been thoroughly grounded 
in the wisdom and necessity of these virtues. 
They are the cornerstone of your education, 
the firm foundation of your secular knowl- 
edge, the djstinguishing mark of your char- 
acter. 

Without them, you would leave here in- 
formed but not educated; trained but not 
disciplined; mentally alert but spiritually 
unarmed. 

Sincere belief in these virtues and diligence 
in their practice will convince you of what 
modern man is now sadly coming to realize, 
and that is, that he cannot live by his own 
standards alone. 

He needs, rather, the inspiration of the 
standards set forth in the canons of Ten 
Commandments, in the sublime pattern pro- 
vided by the life of the God—man, Jesus 
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Christ, on earth, and in the sound teaching 
of holy mother church for over 19 centuries. 

You here today, with the deposit of learn- 
ing imparted by your dedicated teachers, and 
by the example you can give as truly educated 
citizens, can help enormously in furnishing 
such inspiration. 

If you will but do it, and if the rest of 
your generation is wise enough to respond to 
it; the deadly fears of the atomic age will 
vanish in a revitalized era of true Christian 
concord built upon God's ordering in faith, 
hope, and charity. 

To each and every one of the graduating 
class, I offer my sincere congratulations and 
best wishes. Yours is an accomplishment of 
which you may well be proud. You have 
studied and prepared yourselves for the jour- 
ney through life. Let each of you be true to 
yourself, your college, your country, and to 
God. 

I salute you and wish you Godspeed. 


Shackling TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Shackling TVA,” which was 
published in the Florence (Ala.) Times, 
and was reprinted from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHACKLING TVA 


For years the private power industry has 
been making an expensive campaign to say 
the Tennessee Valley Authority power busi- 
ness is unable to pay its own way. 

So the TVA directors prepared plans to 
demonstrate more clearly that it can be 
financially independent of the Federal Treas- 
ury and pay its own bills, if the Budget 
Bureau and Congress will let it. TVA offered 
to stand on its own feet without increasing 
the price of electricity. 

The Budget Bureau has now turned 
thumbs down on the TVA proposal and de- 
manded changes which will force the price 
of power upward. 

The heart of the Budget Bureau method 
is a requirement that TVA retire its debt 
and pay full interest at the same time. TVA 
has been retiring the debt, which privately 
owned utilities rarely do. The private in- 
vestment method is to refinance old bonds. 
But TVA has had an advantage in interest 
by use of the Treasury. 

The Budget Bureau makes the unusual 
specification that the TVA power business 
carry at the same time the TVA method of 
retiring the debt and the private power 
method of interest payment. 

The result of the Budget Bureau method 
would be higher priced electricity, while 
what TVA wanted to do was to prove finan- 
cial soundness of its present prices. 


Further, after more than 20 years of sound 
management by TVA, the Budget Bureau is 
determined to get shackles on that man- 
agement. The Budget Bureau is opposed to 
letting the TVA management decide what 
bonds it needs to sell. The Budget Bureau 
wants to move that power of decision to the 
distant hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, a member of the Presidential Cabinet; 
the Budget Bureau itself, a presidential 


agency; and Congress. 


The Budget Bureau further wants to tell 
TVA how it uses its money and have the 
say-so every 3 months. 

Details of what the Budget Bureau wants 
to do to TVA could be recited at length. 
But it would be pointless, for they all add up 
to the Budget Bureau requirement that TVA 
give up its low prices for electricity—the 
most painful fact of TVA methods to the 
private power industry. 


What Did Jesus Believe About Wealth?® 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the Reverend Irving 
E. Howard, which appeared in Human 
Events, the great Washington newsletter, 
of June 4, 1955, says many things that 
have needed to be said for a long time. 

People in the modern world have al- 
lowed themselves to be bamboozled into 
thinking of Jesus as the original do- 
gooder, and a rather soft one at that. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Jesus believed in the law, and the law 
is not soft; it is just. Jesus believed in 
property rights. It was He who said, 
with approbation: “Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with my own?” 
This is a far cry from today’s fuzzy 
thinking. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Howard’s arti- 
cle will perhaps surprise some, but it 
is true and we cannot have enough of 
such truth. 

The article is as follows: 

WHAT Dip JESUS BELIEVE ABOUT WEALTH? 

(By Rev. Irving E. Howard) 


Someone has observed that no generation 
of Americans has thought more about free- 
dom than ours and none has shown a greater 
readiness to abandon it. This is especially 
true in the realm of economics. The crux 
of the problem of economic freedom is the 
nature of wealth and man’s right to it. 

In view of this, it is important to con- 
sider what Jesus thought about wealth. 
Since He was concerned with life and since 
economics is involved in the whole of life, 
we should expect to find economic implica- 
tions in the teachings of Jesus. This expec- 
tation is not disappointed. 


Consider Jesus’ parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard (Matthew 20: 1-6). Here is 
the story of an employer who hired a series 
of laborers at different hours of the day and 
at the end of the day paid them all alike. 
When those who had worked the longest 
complained because they had not been paid 
more than those who worked for an hour, 
the employer answered, “Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with my own?” 


Whatever theological meaning this parable 
may have, it clearly assumes that a man has 
a right to his property. This is not a sur- 
prising assumption for Jesus to have made, 
for it was a central idea in the Ten Com- 
mandments and was a part of the Judaism 
of Jesus’ time. Much so-called social legis- 
lation is in conflict with the teachings of 
Jesus on the question of property, for this 
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kind of legislation is usually founded upon 
the assumption that a man’s property or 
wealth belongs to the community, and that 
the community has a right to determine how 
it should be used. Jesus had a different idea, 
namely, that ultimately all property belongs 
to God. More about that later. 

Jesus also had a more constructive 
thought about the nature of wealth than 
“share the wealth.” “Tax the rich” legisla- 
tion assumes that there is a fixed amount of 
wealth which must be more evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the economy if we are to 
have a just social order. Our Marxian grad- 
uated income tax operates upon that prin- 
ciple. 

Jesus’ theory of the nature of wealth cor- 
responds to that of the classical economists. 
Both were expounding something that is 
written into the nature of things and is 
therefore unchangeable. 

The classical economists taught that there 
are four ways to get property or wealth. 
It may be created by the sweat of one’s brow 
or the use of one’s talents. It may be traded 
for, received as a gift, or taken by force. In 
simpler days, when people were so naive as 
to believe the Ten Commandments, taking 
property by force was called stealing. In 
more recent times, however, we have been 
led to think that what may be wrong for the 
individual is right for government. Accord- 
ing to this philosophy, if by majority rule 
the government takes property by force, the 
fact that the majority voted for it makes it 
not an act of theft but an expression of 
“social consciousness.” 

No one who is serious about the teach- 
ing of Jesus can ever be happy with this 
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believe in stealing; he did not believe that 
wealth was static. Study the parable of the 
10 pounds. Here Jesus told the story of a 
nobleman who gave his 10 servants 1 pound 
each before he left for the far country. Upon 
his return, he called them to account. All 
but one had invested and increased his 
pound. This servant had hoarded his in 
fear that he might lose even that 1 pound. 
His lack of enterprise was condemned (Luke 
19: 11-28). 

Thus, from Jesus’ point of view, if one 
man has less wealth than another, he may 
get more, not by robbing the man who has 
more but by creating some for himself. The 
only limitation upon the amount of wealth 
in existence is in man’s ingenuity for crea- 
tion. In this parable the more the servants 
made on their investment, the more they 
were applauded and there is no suggestion 
that there was anything immoral in their 
creation of wealth. Only sloth, fear, and 
hoarding were condemned. 

In The Religious Foundations of Economic 
Progress, published in the Harvard Business 
Review of May 1952, Kenneth Boulding, econ- 
omist, commented upon the gospel of self- 
help which has been largely lost from modern 
Protestantism. “Part of the cause,” he 
wrote, “lies in sheer misunderstanding, 
stemming from failure to appreciate the 
ethical significance of economic progress, and 
a resultant economic ethic based on static as- 
sumptions, in which undue stress is laid on 
distributing a fixed sum of wealth fairly 
rather than on increasing the total to be dis- 
tributed.” We might add: “distributed by 
the method of the free market.” 

To be sure, Jesus’ concept of wealth was 
in the framework of the Old Testament doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God: “The earth 
is the Lord's and the fullness thereof.” 
Thus, man is a steward over his wealth 
and is obligated to use it to the glory of God. 
Man has an account to render. 

However, he renders his account to God. 
If man is responsible to society, as suggested 
by the World Council of Churches, the door 
is opened to totalitarianism. Society can 
become demonic. Our Founding Fathers 
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were aware of the danger of a despotism of 
the majority growing up among us, and 
therefore tried to construct a government 
of checks and balances which would restrain 
majorities by a concept of justice. They saw 
something beyond society as the source of 
man’s freedom, dignity, and responsibility. 

In addition to His idea of stewardship, 
Jesus’ attitude toward wealth was condi- 
tioned by another worldliness. He was not 
primarily interested in this present world 
but in a world to come. 

Therefore, when a man came to Jesus say- 
ing, “Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me,” Jesus re- 
buked the man and refused to be an equal- 
izer of wealth. He continued by warning 
the man against covetousness. 

Jesus had not heard about the social gos- 
pel, so his response to this challenge did 
not reveal an “enlightened social conscious- 
ness.” It is odd that the covetousness Jesus 
warned against so frequently has been turned 
into a virtue by the social gospel and social 
action movement in the modern church. 

Jesus followed his warning against cov- 
etousness with the parable of the rich fool 
who built ever larger barns only to die sud- 
denly unprepared for eternity (Luke 
12: 13-21). To Jesus, wealth was a threat 
to the soul of the possessor, not a problem 
to be solved by social engineering. His focal 
point was always upon the individual rather 
than the group. While what he said to the 
individual had wide social consequences, he 
always started with the individual. So how 
to use wealth was a problem for the indi- 
vidual to solve with a sense of stewardship 
to God. 

Consider the Rich Young Ruler who asked 
Jesus what he should do to inherit eternal 
life. Jesus recited the Ten Commandments 
to which the Rich Young Ruler replied: “I 
have kept these from my youth up.” To 
prove that he had not understood the full 
implication of them, particularly of the first, 
Jesus replied: “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast, give to the 
poor * * * and follow me.” Note that the 
point of emphasis in this incident was not 
upon the welfare of the poor, but upon the 
welfare of the Rich Young Ruler’s soul. He 
had made a god of wealth (Matthew 
19: 16-26). 

Jesus was for neither the poor nor the 
rich. He was for all men as individuals. 
Most of all, he was for their spiritual de- 
velopment and commanded charity as a 
means to that development. 

In Jesus’ hands, the Old Testament doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God became a 
warm, personal faith in the providence of 
God. While expounding upon God’s willing- 
ness to care for those who trust Him, Jesus 
enunciated one of the greatest truths of the 
New Testament: “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you” (Matthew 
6: 33). 

The order of this verse is exceedingly im- 
portant. Seeking the fulfillment of one’s 
economic needs is not evil, but it must be 
secondary. When God is kept first, Jesus 
promises that man’s economic needs will be 
met. Many historians have observed that 
at the root of the amazing economic de- 
velopment of western civilization have been 
deep-seated religious convictions about God, 
man and the universe, especially the con- 
viction that man is a morally responsible 
individual accountable to God and who 
therefore should be free to make choices and 
suffer the consequences. Thus, the futility 
of trying to transplant western know-how 
to lands which have not accepted the west- 
ern know-why. When such countries mas- 
ter western know-how without the religious 
world view which inspired it, those countries 
have invariably become a frankenstein of 
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political despotism. All forms of coercive so- 
cialism, which put materialistic, economic 
considerations first and spiritual considera- 
tions last, invite disaster. 

Man’s accountability to God in the use of 
his wealth obligates him to practice charity 
which was the point of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus. The rich man in this story was 
punished, not because he was wealthy, but 
because he did not have compassion upon 
the beggar at his gate. Nevertheless, there 
is no suggestion in this story that Lazarus 
had any claim upon the rich man’s wealth 
(Luke 16: 19-31). 

Emil Brunner has stated it well in Justice 
and the Social Order: “(Man) is obliged, not 
by justice, but by compassion to give to 
those who are in need out of what is en- 
tirely his property, but those in need have 
no right to it. * * *” 

The best known example of Jesus’ insist- 
ence upon charity is the parable of the 
Good Samaritan (Luke 10: 25-37). A close 
examination of this story reveals that while 
it was given in answer to the lawyer’s ques- 
tion—‘Who is my neighbor?”, it answered 
an unasked question—“Who is it that acts 
neighborly?” In The Peril of Modernizing 
Jesus, Dr. Henry Joel Cadbury made the 
point that Jesus shifted the emphasis from 
the recipient to the doer of the deed, but 
Jesus actually went beyond that. Jesus em- 
phasized the motivation of the doer of the 
deed. The spirit of compassion was more 
important to Jesus than the act of getting 
a wounded man taken care of on the Jericho 
road. 

These distinctions are vital. Too fre- 
quently we have made the mistake of think- 
ing that Christian ethics is concerned only 
with the objective deed, the consequences, 
rather than with the subjective motivation. 
_ Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, has criticized 
our American tendency in this regard: 
“When the objective deed is valued in the 
social result rather than in its motivation, 
it becomes possible to interpret a number 
of manifestations of social life as Christian 
(because of their apparent social value) that 
in the conception of ethics which stakes 
everything upon the inner attitude would 
never deserve the name.” 

“The greatest treason,” said Thomas à 
Becket in Murder in the Cathedral, “is to do 
the right thing for the wrong reason.” Much 
social welfare legislation provides us with 
examples of both wrong things and wrong 
reasons. 

It used to be the fashion to complain that 
the church had ignored the social implica- 
tions of the teachings of Jesus. The com- 
plainers then proceeded to demonstrate 
that Jesus’ teachings implied socialism. Now 
that many people are taking a second look at 
those teachings, they are finding that they 
do imply a social message, but that message 
is one of individual responsibility, freedom 
and right to private property. 

With a cry of alarm, ecclesiastical experts 
now warn that we must never seek to identi- 
fy the ethic of Jesus with any civilization. 
Indeed. Is it permissible to discover that 
Christianity produced the healthy and ad- 
mirable values in our society? 

If the teachings of Jesus are not relevant 
to the problems of life in any age, then 
Christianity is indeed bankrupt. But Chris- 
tianity is not bankrupt. It is socialism that 
is bankrupt for new ideas. The teachings 
of Jesus are still relevant and contain the 
truth that makes men free. Man is a spiri- 
tual being, not a materialistic mechanism. 
Man is responsible to God beyond all other 
authorities. As such, man has inalienable 
rights to life, liberty and property, which 
rights no government can give and no gov- 
ernment should take away. This is the true 
Social Gospel. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a well considered and properly 
warning editorial appearing in the June 
10, 1955, issue of the Catholic Stand- 
ard, of Washington, D. C. entitled 
“Neutralism.” 

It was not so long ago when the false 
prophets of the Kremlin tried to de- 
ceive the free world by the deceitful 
movement of “peaceful existence,” and 
failed. Their intentions were quickly 
perceived and understood. They are now 
following the policy and the appeal of 
“neutralism.” 

I am fearful that some of the leaders 
of our country and of other free coun- 
tries are falling into their trap. 

The editorial is as follows: 

“NEUTRALISM” 


As a movement worthy of notice in the 
present crisis, neutralism began in France 
and in its inception was the idea of some 
political thinkers; Gilson and Mauriac were 
among them. The idea was that there was 
no necessity for choosing sides in the strug- 
gle between Russian communism and the 
Western bloc headed by the United States. 
A third course, a course of neutralism, was 
advocated. 


The idea of neutralism meant that a na- 
tion could simply absent itself in a struggle 
involving a moral decision. Of course, some 
of the philosophers developed the theme 
that a large enough bloc of neutralists would 
in effect create a peace or a truce. 

Somewhat similar in appearance to this 
idea of neutralism, but vastly different in 
concept, is the demilitarization of interna- 
tionalization of a certain zone to settle con- 
flicting claims. An example of this was the 
establishment of the free port of Danzig 
and the demilitarization of a certain part of 
the Rhineland after World War I (later 
taken by the Nazis). Generally in such ar- 
rangements, the will of the citizens in the 
territory is not considered of paramount 
importance because the claims or frictions of 
the surrounding peoples are controlling, 
This demilitarization and internationaliza- 
tion has no application in this crisis since 
there is no question of the claim of the 
German Government to govern all of Ger- 
many. 

Neutralism in the world situation today is 
totally unacceptable as a philosophical idea. 
It is a refusal to judge in a moral issue that 
is vitally pertinent to all. Regardless of the 
complexity of interests in the struggle be- 
tween the Reds and the free peoples there 
is a massive, underlying principle of belief in 
God and the moral law involved that cannot 
be neglected. Communism is essentially 
atheistic and destructive of the foundation 
of our form of government. Even if an ad- 
verse military situation demanded that we 
tolerate communism, we still could not be 
neutral, we still would be opposed to its 
error. 

Actually, there are further and weighty 
errors involved in neutralism. To strip such 
mighty nations as Germany, Poland, and 
others of their right to defend themselves 
is to strip them of their autonomy and right- 
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ful independence. There is no such thing 
as real independence and lack of the right 
of defense. An integral right of an inde- 
pendent nation is its right and duty to defend 
its borders and its citizens. This has always 
been recognized in the field of law and is 
recognized today by the U. N. For the 
United States to be a party to such a lawless 
despoliation of the rights of other nations 
would be a national disgrace. 

Furthermore, to create an inviting vacuum 
£0 close to the Reds in Russia is tantamount 
to ceding the territory to the Reds. Never 
in the history of the world has there been 
such a situation which did not end in dis- 
aster. The neutralizing of a vast part of 
Central Europe would set off an onslaught of 
aggression, 

The wisdom of following the course of jus- 
tice and granting to Germany its sovereignty 
and right to rearm is apparent in the reversal 
of attitude by the Reds. If they do not ac- 
knowledge right, the Reds at least acknowl- 
edge might and their recognition of the 
claims of Austria and Germany coincided 
with the rearming of Germany. More prog- 
ress in granting right to the throttled nations 
has been made in the few months since 
Germany was given independence than in 
10 years of talking with the Reds. Neutralism 
would simply put us back to talking with 
the Reds and would give her an unimpeded 
opportunity to rape the rest of Europe. 


Subtle “Book Burning” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Subtle ‘Book Burning,’ ” which 
was published in the Science News 
Letter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SUBTLE BOOK BURNING 


There is a subtle book burning underway 
in Washington. Informative and inexpen- 
sive books, published by the Government for 
the public, are being withdrawn from further 
publication, or being reedited. 

Principal targets are the how-to-do-it 
books. A few have already been discarded 
and more can be expected to disappear from 
Federal book stores. They can be expected, 
however, to turn up again at the book stores 
of private publishers, at higher prices. 

One of the Government Printing Office’s 
how-to-do-it books, a best seller for 24 years, 
is now in its death throes. “Care and Repair 
of the House,” which had a profitable and 
record-breaking sales in 1954 of 33,500 copies, 
will not be reprinted. 

The book is being discarded because it 
seems to be competitive with privately pub- 
lished books, and because it deals with a 
subject that is now considered “hardly ap- 
propriate with the fields of the Department 
of Commerce,” Donald R. Burgess, director 
of the Department’s office of publications 
management, told Science Service. 

The Department of Commerce has the final 
say on what material written by its staff is 
to be published by the GPO. 

Mr. Burgess explained that the do-it-your- 
self market has expanded in recent years and 
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there are many good privately published 
books available. He said that there is a 
trend to take the Government out of com- 
petition with private industry, where private 
firms are doing the job. 

Until 1950, when the 204-page, 60-cent 
do-it-yourself guide was completely revised, 
it had sold 175,000 copies. Since its revision, 
it has sold more than 114,600 copies. Its 
sales have steadily increased since it was 
first published in 1931. 

But Care and Repair of the House will 
not be lost to the public. McGraw-Hill, 
New York publishers, are planning to publish 
a completely revised, lengthened, and heavily 
illustrated edition of it to sell for $3.95 or 
more. 

Steve Gibson Scheaffer, a technical. book 
editor at McGraw-Hill who is responsible 


* for the revision of the book, told Science 


Service that it was being reedited under 
contract by the late Mrs. Louise D. C. Nobel, 
a former employee of the National Bureau of 
Standards who died on March 11, 1955. Mrs. 
Nobel had helped revise the 1931 Government 
edition in 1950. Mr. Scheaffer said that 
three-fourths of the Government book had 
been reworked, and that the New York pub- 
lishers were “certainly interested in publish- 
ing it if there is a possibility for completing 
it.” 

The book was originally written by Vin- 
cent B. Phelan, a former National Bureau 
of Standards employee, who is now retired 
and living in Santa Barbara, Calif. When 
Mr. Phelan was notified by Science Service 
that his work was being discarded, he said 
that “the public deserves a better break 
than this.” 

“There is nothing like it on the market,” 
the author stated. “Its reprinting should 
not be stopped. The book’s sales record 
speaks for itself and there is certainly a con- 
tinued demand for it here in the West.” 


Mr. Phelan said that it was still “up-to- 
date” and that it had been revised with the 
help of the Bureau's experts and with the 
addition of many new illustrations. 

At present, only several hundred copies 
of the book are left in Government stock. 
When they run out, the plates will be put 
in storage and, unless the Department of 
Commerce requests the GPO to reissue the 
book within 2 years, the plates will be 
destroyed. 


Opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Peters Loyalty Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
June 10, there appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, of my State, an article en- 
titled “United States Supreme Court 
Shakes Confidence by Opinion in Peters 
Loyalty Case.” The article was written 
by the distinguished columnist, David 
Lawrence. Because of the thoughtful 
approach of this great columnist has 
given to the Supreme Court's decision, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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TODAY IN WASHINGTON—UNITED STATES SU- 
PREME COURT SHAKES GONFIDENCE BY OPIN- 
ION IN PETERS LOYALTY CASE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON. —Returning from Europe to 
a National Capital largely preoccupied with 
domestic problems, the saddest event that 
meets the eye is the manifestation this week 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of a political affliction that cannot but hurt 
the institution itself. For, when the high- 
est Court in the land abandons its judicial 
objectivity and indulges in the evasions and 
ambiguities so characteristic of partisan poli- 
tics nowadays, the Court is bound to lose the 
respect of many thoughtful citizens. 

The average man will not dig into the 
legal phrases of the case of Professor Peters, 
of Yale, and read the lengthy opinions, as 
did this correspondent. Most people will 
read only that an alleged Communist fired 
by the Government was ruled, on the basis 
of a technicality, to have been improperly 
dismissed. For the Court refused to decide 
whether he merited dismissal. 


Th - 
the constitutional issue which had been 
raised in trial court—namely, whether in- 
formants in loyalty cases inside the Govern- 
ment shall be subject to cross-examination 
even though this ruins the detective work 
of the FBI and makes detection of other 
suspects difficult, if not impossible. 

But the six judges who ruled that the 
Loyalty Review Board exceeded its authority 
in recommending the dismissal of Dr. Peters 
did far more than evade the constitutional 
question. They really challenged the right 
of the President of the United States and 
the executive agencies of the Government 
to dismiss anyone on any grounds they wish 
to cite. The only exceptions hitherto rec- 
ognized have been the instances where Con- 
gress by law specifically stipulates the causes 
on which removal must be based. 

The Supreme Court thus, in effect, has re- 
versed or placed in doubt for future guidance 
one of the most important decisions it had 
made in previous years, when it upheld in the 
famous Myers case the right of the President 
to dismiss employees on the ground of in- 
efficiency or unsuitability. 

The six Justices went even further. They 
said, in effect, that the President and his 
Cabinet officers may not accept the advice or 
recommendations of advisory boards set up 
by the executive branch itself without run- 
ning the risk of a court review. 

This unprecedented ursurpation of judicial 
power over the inner workings of the execu- 
tive branch may turn out to be the most 
startling deviation from custom in the whole 
history of the Supreme Court. 

It is to the credit of Justices Reed and 
Burton that they refused to join in the mis- 
representation of the facts of procedure. The 
opinion written by Justice Reed said in part: 

“The executive branch is traditionally free 
to handle its internal problems of adminis- 
tration its own way * * *. 

“Nowhere in the majority opinion does it 
appear that Secretary Hobby or the Depart- 
ment she heads, and for whom Dr. Peters 
worked, ever took any action in regard to the 
review board's recommendation.” 

Thus, Justices Reed and Burton flatly con- 
tradict the other Justices, who try to make it 
appear that the review board actually ordered 
the dismissal of Dr. Peters, as the final order 
of separation really came from an executive 
department official. 

If the justices had been inclined to co 
a little research, too, they would have found 
that Loyalty Review Board recommenda- 
tions were at times ignored by both Secre- 
taries of State Acheson and Dulles, who dis- 
posed of cases of alleged lack of loyalty 
either by special panels of their own or by 
permitting resignations, 
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If the Supreme Court of the United States 
can undertake to appraise the quality of 
advice given by advisory boards and com- 
missions and can rule that they do not have 
authority to give advice if it leads to dis- 
missal of an employee, then the adminis- 
trative machinery of Government is in for 
some perplexing interferences by the courts. 

Even Justice Douglas, who wanted to 
tackle the constitutional issue about in- 
formants, says in his opinion discussing the 
Executive order under which the Loyalty 
Review Board was set up: 

“The question of construction of the 
Executive order was so well settled that 
neither the Government nor Dr. Peters sug- 
gested the absence of authority in the Re- 
view Board to take jurisdiction of this case 
on its own motion. I agree that it had 
such authority. It, therefore, becomes nec- 
essary for me to reach the, constitutional 
issue.” 

Chief Justice Warren, in the majority 
opinion, conceded that the dismissal of Dr. 
Peters was taken up by the high Court 
“because the case appeared to present the 
same constitutional question left unresolved 
by this Court’s action in Bailey v. Richard- 
son.” 

But in the latter case the justices voted 
4 to 4 and the tie was not resolved due to 
the fact that one justice disqualified him- 
self. So, after having taken the Peters 
case because of constitutional issues, the 
Supreme Court then backed away. It will 
be a long time before the prestige lost by 
the Supreme Court in the Peters case will 
be recovered. 


A Grain of Sand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record excerpts from an address de- 
livered by Mr. Gilbert B. Dickey, Jr., 
president, Tennessee Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion, at Gatlinburg, Tenn., May 16, 1955. 
These are the thoughts of a practical and 
substantial businessman who is head of 
a strong and growing organization in 
Tennessee. The thoughts expressed upon 
beneficial cooperation in getting things 
done are well worth consideration. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GRAIN OF SAND 


(An address by Gilbert B. Dickey, Jr., presi- 
dent, Tennessee Oil Men’s Association, at 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., May 16, 1955) 


A very learned man not long ago said that 
lack of communication was the greatest 
problem in the way of world peace—for 
surely when man learns to communicate with 
his fellowman all over the world—under- 
standing must surely follow, and with under- 
standing comes peace. 

This lesson was learned early in the oil 
industry. Out of the depression days came 
the birth of many jobbers, and of many large 
oil companies, major and independent. Then 
the days of World War II when this com- 
munication proved the mettle of the oil in- 
dustry, a grateful nation and, yes, a grateful 
world said, “Thanks.” ‘Thanks for showing 
that as successfully as you battle it out in 
a peaceful competitive world, you can just 
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as quickly join together and drink from the 
same cup to preserve our world. This could 
only have been possible because of such 
groups as this existing at different levels all 
over these United States. 

Then to the days after World War IT, when 
all of the high-powered crystal gazers goofed, 
like the Hooper survey that elected Dewey, 
we found ourselves in seller’s market. Again 
this association reminded those of us who 
got too hungry for a dollar that every right 
carried an equal responsibility. There was 
a right way to allocate, and in spite of some 
companies who chose to be greedy, around a 
common table, these men found a solution of 
fairness. Here in this lush market which 
had been pentup for a period of nearly 6 
years, each was enjoying his prosperity to 
such an extent that TOMA degenerated into 
a country club of back slappers. Sure we 
went through the motions of a meeting, but 
each one of us “had the world in a jug, 
Lord—and the stopper in our hand.” 

Man was too busy to worry about com- 
munication—he was too busy building to 
take care of all these people with all these 
cars—stations, bulk plants, refineries, oil 
wells, pipelines, tankers, barges, millions and 
millions—who the hell cares—it was like the 
Florida boom but this one will never burst, 
not this one. 

Then something happened. The figure 
jugglers in the ivory towers had goofed again. 
There were the cars and the people that 
everyone said there would be, but each one 
of us had counted them all for his own. 
Somehow, we thought they would all trade 
with us. But look what competition had 
done—they had felt the same way. Well, 
let’s get the business anyway. Those damn 
refineries won’t quit throbbing gasoline— 
“Move it,” become the order of the day. 
Build more stations. Take a quick shot at 
cost. Move 5 million more gallons this 
month. Our tanks arerunning over. Dump 
it. That station that was turned in to us to 
do 40,000 gallons is doing 18,000. Change 
operators. Make him give a discount. Cut 
the price. Put in premiums. Do anything, 
but move this damned gasoline. 

Well, here we are, in 1955—bleary-eyed, 
ulcer-ated, money-poor (and I don’t just 
mean jobbers)—crying, “Somebody do some- 
thing.” Let’s get the Government to protect 
us. What happened to the oil industry 
public relations program? How come they 
want to start controlling the oil industry? 
Somebody guarantee me a living. How can 
we survive?” 

Gentlemen, the oil industry has been a 
bad boy—and I mean from the producers in 
their coupe de Ville Cadillacs, who are not 
content to ride from their high-priced homes 
to their oil wells in the cool and chrome 
elegance of their air-conditioned cars, but 
who are now proposing to air-condition 
Texas—brought about because of the 27-per- 
cent depletion allowance, and gigging mu- 
nicipalities for natural gas which they used 
to flare off as waste—and now cry, “Why does 
the Government put my business under Fed- 
eral regulation,” to the major oil companies 
who hide their 27-percent windfall in trick 
financial statements of fast writeoffs, and 
their employees, jobbers, and agents, who 
spend silly money to make a station do 40,000 
when it should do 20,000 or maybe should 
never have been built at all—who sell com- 
mercial accounts 3 to 4 cents below what 
they sell their own dealers—who, by their 
very way of doing business, are asking for all 
the punishment due this bad boy. Yet, 
surely, with limping and crawling, reddened 
face, and downcast eyes it finds itself today 
back at the council table of the trade associa- 
tion asking mutual forgiveness. 

As a kindly father would, must not our 
council bring forth a resolve to do good, and 
go out and sin no more. Cannot we—and 
there is not an innocent party at this table 
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today—show the world that we are big men 
and can settle our problems without courts— 
without regulation—but in that law of de- 
cency that should prevail among us. Nor do 
I mean to preserve the weak, the inefficient, 
or the lazy laggards in our industry. These 
are properly the fatalities of a buyer's market, 
Are not the confines of this table more con- 
clusive to a more peaceful industry, than in 
the hands of those who do not understand or 
appreciate our problems? 

Gentlemen, I would suggest to you that the 
word, voluntary, sounds better to my ears 
than compulsory. What a bloody game foot- 
ball would be without a set of ground rules. 
How much more conducive to a good game of 
football are those rules made by coaches of 
football than those that could be made by 
the PTA. Cannot we in Tennessee set our- 
selves up. as a model for the rest of the grop- 
ing Nation, and lay down our own ground 
rules of fair play? This, I would like for you 
to discuss with your management and your- 
selves. I shall attempt between now and the 
next convention, with your help, to publish 
these rules of the game. Nor need you fear 
that watchdog of our practices—the Federal 
Trade Commission—for I am sure that they 
would prefer to see the little live with the big 
for the good of the American people than to 
spend the money and the time to prosecute 
the evil that exists among us today. 


Practicing Diplomats by the Thousand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Practicing Diplomats by the 
Thousand,” by Mr. Norman Adams. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRACTICING DIPLOMATS BY THE THOUSAND 

(By Norman Adams) 

Our Government will sponsor the exchange 
of over 8,000 persons between the United 
States and 70 other nations this year. It 
will also encourage and assist, in other than 
financial ways, some 570 private businesses, 
institutions, and foreign governments in the 
interchange of over 17,500 more persons, 
which will increase the number of countries 
involved in these programs to well over 80. 

These people comprise part of the very 
successful postwar educational exchange ar- 
rangements which are sending thousands of 
people to other countries for foreign study, 
training, teaching, lecturing, on-the-spot 
research, and observing and consulting with 
other countries’ experts. 

The United States Government programs 
have shown a definite increase in the quality 
as well as in the volume of personnel in- 
volved, and a well-diversified field of study 
approach is kept constantly in mind. The 
State Department’s competently organized 
International Information Administration, 
which administers most of the grants, is 
wisely considering each recipient as a “junior 
diplomat” and the selection of the exchange 
personnel is carefully studied. The ITA’s an- 
nual pamphlet, “International Exchange 
Opportunities,” expresses this point of view 
very clearly. 

The exchange program is one of the vital 
elements in the United States Government's 
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“Campaign of Truth.” Not only is it an 
effective way of breaking down barriers of 
misunderstanding about the United States, 
but it also harvests for this country a rich 
crop of knowledge about the problems and 
values of other countries, essential if we are 
to live up to our present position of leader- 
ship among the nations of the free world. 

“The benefits of the exchanges are not 
limited to the participating individual alone. 
They reach far beyond when these people 
take part in a variety of extracurricular 
activities—as they usually do. Then, upon 
returning to their home countries, they dis- 
seminate the information they have acquired 
to countless others. Consequently, one of 
the guiding principles in the selection of 
participants is that they possess those per- 
sonal characteristics which will enable them 
to develop understanding of the people in the 
country they visit and communicate an 
honest expression of this experience to their 
fellow citizens upon their return.” 

Congress in at least 11 instances has au- 
thorized various international educational 
plans. This explains the noticeable increase 
from 913 grants in 1946 to over 16,500 Fed- 
eral grants in 1952, in programs conducted 
by the Department of State, the Army, and 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

This reciprocal type of educational ex- 
change program had its inception in 1938 
with a plan incorporating some of the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. It was un- 
impressive in both size and flexibility and 
was never actually given much of a chance 
to function, as the war’s approach terminated 
the fluidity of movement between countries, 
With the war successfully concluded, the 
United States found that it had enormous 
real estate holdings in foreign areas. But 
when we sold our surplus material to the 
foreign countries we realized that they 
couldn’t pay for them in dollars, as their 
negative trade balances with us had ex- 
hausted most of their dollar holdings. Their 
currency was of negligible value to us as we 
had no trade payments that would utilize 
all those funds; and so a unique pecuniary 
problem arose, 

But in 1946, Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat 
from Arkansas, who was a Rhodes scholar 
in England in his student days, introduced 
the now famous Fulbright Act by which 
the State Department can use a limited 
amount of the blocked currencies, procured 
through the sale of our real estate abroad, 
to finance the international educational 
exchange of persons plan. The debtor na- 
tions transfer to our Fulbright commissions, 
located in each of the participating coun- 
tries, the money which they owe us. This 
will be used to pay the expenses of the 
Americans coming to that country. It usual- 
ly includes travel, living costs, and an in- 
cidental expense allowance. 

The foreign currency is also used to pay 
for the travel of foreign nationals to the 
United States. As the currency is blocked, 
i. e., not convertible into United States dol- 
lars, the foreigner must obtain some dollar 
aid to pay for his expenses while here. If 
he is a visiting lecturer or graduate research 
student, etc., he can usually obtain a salary 
from the Amcrican university with which he 
affiliates. If a student, he generally will 
apply for any one of the tens of thousands of 
scholarships offered by individual trust funds, 
businesses, and colleges. Also, oftentimes 
both governments will financially assist a 
visiting expert or consultant in order to allow 
him to travel abroad. 

This Fulbright Act was amended by the 
passage of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
This provided for the use of foreign cur- 
rencies held or available for expenditure by 
the United States or any agency thereof 
which might have been procured by any one 
of many ways—not just through the sale of 
our foreign assets. Obviously, this enhanced 
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the program’s financial stability and widened 
its scope enormously. 

In 1948 only Burma, China, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand were included in this 
program, with fewer than 65 American pro- 
fessors, research scholars, teachers, and stu- 
dents being exchanged with 36 foreign pro- 
fessors and students. The Americans, com- 
ing from 28 different States, studied 23 vari- 
ous fields of interest. The following year saw 
the addition of 8 new countries and an in- 
crease from the 100 “Fulbrighters’” in 1948 
to over 1,800 American and foreign nationals 
in 1949. Representation came from 46 States 
plus the District of Columbia, Hawali, and 
Alaska. The State Department pursued its 
intelligent policy of a wide flexible academic 
field which saw over 45 different subjects 
being studied. 

Since 1949 the program has enlarged un- 
believably. About 1,200 Americans, from 
every State and each United States territory, 
were awarded grants in 1950 (from 12,593 
applicants) to travel and study in 15 nations 
of their choice. Over 1,300 foreigners were 
recipients and were sent to 45 different States 
and studied at least 50 different academic 
topics. 

Two years ago 3,452 people were involved in 
this mass Fulbright exchange movement. 
Today, an even greater number are utilizing 
the facilities of the 27 nations now currently 
participating in the international Fulbright 
program. The act is not only a marvelous 
opportunity for interested scholars, but 
more: it is a means of seeing and under- 
standing each other. It allows governments 
to send their specialists to help others, their 
leaders in industry and agriculture to learn 
newer methods, and students to study their 
subjects at first hand. It has logically and 
potentially far-reaching possibilities which 
should prove most conducive to interna- 
tional progress and a stronger union between 
the nations of the free world. 

For example, James Coleman, from Utah, 
is interested in colonial development, and 
is studying in Nigeria. Walter Deshler is 
in Uganda living with the Mbulu pecple of 
the northern province of Tanganyika, also 
studying colonial development. Bryn Mawr 
graduate Reba Benedict has always been 
interested in geology and is now in Scotland 
pursuing her topic, A General Study of the 
Geological Structure of Scottish Highlands 
and Lowlands. Indiana-born Kurt Kauf- 
man, a student bacteriologist, is enrolled at 
Oxford University in England, following in 
the footsteps of Dr. Fleming, the discoverer 
of penicillin. 

The Taxonomy of Orchids and Ferns is 
the botanical specialty of Gordon De Woif 
from Arizona (where there certainly aren’t 
many orchids or ferns) so he is at the Uni- 
versity of Malaya in Singapore. Lois Mc- 
Donnell is enrolled in Manchester University 
in England in one of the very few schools 
stressing education for preschool and hard- 
of-hearing children. 

Besides this gigantic Fulbright program, 
our Government is also actively engaged in 
the following: 

(1) The Buenos Aires Convention, which 
provides for the annual exchange of grad- 
uate students between the United States 
and 16 South American countries. 

(2) The program established by the 
Smith-Mundt Act, which puts the educa- 
tional exchange program into our national 
policy and assists financially the interchange 
of persons between America and the entire 
Western Hemisphere, the Fulbright coun- 
tries, and more than 20 other nations in 
the eastern areas of the world. 

(3) The Maritime Commission program, 
which authorizes a 4-year instruction course 
for 12 citizens of other American republics 
at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

(4) The Finnish agreement which puts 
aside part of the annual payment on Fin- 
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land’s World War I debt to the United States 
to be used for educational exchange between 
the two countries. 

(5) The program of the Foreign Economic 
Assistance- Act, which allows Chinese and 
Korean scholars, stranded in America, to 
continue their studies here. 

(6) The Iranian Trust, received by the 
State Department, which is used for the 
education of Iranian students in the United 
States. 

(7) The program set up by the annual 
appropriations act, which expends money 
through the Department of State to bring 
students, educators, and businessmen from 
Austria and Germany to the United States. 

The thousands of American exchange stu- 
dents study art in Paris and Rome; music 
in Milan and Vienna; city planning in Vene- 
zuela and Australia; agriculture in the 
Netherlands and Pakistan; anthropology in 
Greece and Peru; economic nationalization 
in Great Britain and Agentina; mining in 
the Union of South Africa and Chile; clas- 
sical literature in Athens or in the shadows 
of the Vatican; history in Turkey or Western 
Germany; and business techniques in Bel- 
gium and Austria. 


The foreign students coming to our uni- 
versities study mostly agriculture, chemistry, 
engineering, medicine, physics, economics, 
public administration, and secondary educa- 
tion. The foreign instructors are spread 
evenly throughout 46 of our States, while 
we send most of our educators to the United 
Kingdom, Burma, the Philippines, Thailand 
(Siam), Greece, New Zealand, and Pakistan. 


Our point 4 program and Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, combined with numer- 
ous civic-spirited private businesses and or- 
ganizations, have been pushing an ambitious 
exchange plan with special emphasis on 
bringing foreign executives and government 
Officials to the United States. Foreign jour- 
nalists may come here and work for 4 months 
on a newspaper staff. Labor leaders will be 
guided through American unions and indus- 
tries. Foreign government officers, educa- - 
tors, scientists, and others will study, observe, 
and comment on the political, economic, and 
cultural aspects of their impressions with 
American colleagues in their respective 
ficlds. A member of parliament from south- 
east Asia remarked, when returning to his 
homeland, “I wanted to learn about Ameri- 
can life because it was only possible in the 
United States for me to see the difference 
between democracy and communism. I have 
definitely accomplished this,” 


In 1951 over 200 grants to Americans tak- 
ing part in specialized assignments were 
given for their assistance in 25 countries. 
Typical of these was the appointment of 
a dentist to Thailand, a labor specialist to 
Trieste, a monetary economist to Israel, and 
a radio electrician to Greece. The impact 
of these awards has already been felt. For 
example, the dentist, who is the dean of an 
American medical school, assisted in the or- 
ganization of a Thailand school of dentistry; 
through professional contacts he was able to 
stock it with new medical textbooks; and 
unon his return to America he arranged for 
private scholarships for Thai students for 
their graduate study in American dental 
schools. These exchanges often have a dy- 
namic effect on a wide. and varied group of 
people. A Howard University scholar, doing 
graduate rescarch on French political prob- 
lems, spoke to a large audience on the prog- 
ress made by the American Negro in attain- 
ing first-class citizenship. Included in the 
group listening to him were colonial gover- 
nors, members of parliament, and leaders in 
important organizations interested in federa- 
tion of the French union. This is certainly 
another example of our American exchange 
students’ acceptance of their role to present 
our country honestly and objectively to the 
entire world. 
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In addition to these types of awards, the 
State Department also has continued to 
provide in-service training for foreign na- 
tionals interested in political science. For 
example, Australia and the United States 
concluded an agreement (Smith-Mundt Act 
provisions) which allowed the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation to train 12 Australian 
engineers a year for the next several years 
in the Bureau's installations at Denver. The 
Bureau has agreed to design some of the 
works to be undertaken by the Australian 
Snowy Mountain Hydroelectric Authority. 
Every service and facility, including tuition 
for the Australian trainees, will be paid for 
by the Snowy Mountain Authority. 

But certainly all of these educational 
sponsorships are not done solely by our Goy- 
ernment. The development of the American 
exchange program is due in large measure 
to the enthusiasm of private organizations 
and foundations. For instance, in 1951-52, 
of the 31,000 foreign students here, over two- 
thirds were receiving monetary assistance 
from private sources. The approaching years 
will show an even greater private impetus 
given this movement when the Ford and 
Cordell Hull Foundations begin their ex- 
change plans. Typical examples of these pri- 
vate exchange actions were: (1) The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society enabled over 250 young 
European and Southeast Asian chemists and 
chemical engineers to attend the Interna- 
tional Chemical Conclave in New York, and 
to observe and study at firsthand the scien- 
tific, industrial, and educational advances 
which have been made in this country; (2) 
the Trans-World Airlines sponsored news- 
papermen from 14 nations for a 2-week tour 
of the United States; and (3) private donors 
granted outstanding young American mu- 
sicians financial travel awards to the annual 
musical competition in Brussels (during last 
year’s competition, at which no prominent 
American artist appeared, the highest awards 
were given to Soviet pianists). 

The United Nations’ annual report, “Study 
Abroad,” delineates many of the Government 
and private scholarships available to peoples 
from almost every country. It shows that 
fewer than 15,000 grants were available in 
1948, while today more than 40,000 are 
awarded. This great evolutionary movement 
is attempting—and successfully so—to unite 
the free world by mutual understanding and 
appreciation of one another’s customs, be- 
liefs, and habits. 

We, as Americans, can be justly proud that 
our Government is undertaking this program 
in an enthusiastic and competent manner. 
It is a wise investment for future peace and 


progress. 


Social Security Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill for the purpose of 
amending existing legislation in order to 
provide an exemption from participation 
in the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program for individuals who 
are opposed to participation in such a 
program on grounds of conscience or 
religious belief. 

Overtures leading to the introduction 
of this bill were received from represen- 
tatives of the Amish sects, residing in 
my congressional district as well as from 
those residing in other sections of the 
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country; notably, Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Iowa. 

The spokesmen for these fine people 
emphasized that it is contrary to their 
religious beliefs that they or their chil- 
dren should depend in any way upon 
government for support or aid in any 
form, and that it is distressing to them 
to think that their children should ever 
rely on other than Divine Providence for 
their economic needs. They also point- 
ed out that it has been traditional with 
them to avoid insurance in any form, 
and it is well known that they “take care 
of their own”, whether it be to replace 
a barn or dwelling destroyed by fire or 
to care for those of their faith who may 
find themselves in financial straits. 

The precedent for exemption on 
grounds of conscience is well-estab- 
lished, and we have traditionally recog- 
nized that a citizen can claim relief 
from military duty on the ground that 
it is contrary to his religious beliefs. 
The exercise of this right is particularly 
prevalent in Pennsylvania where the 
founding fathers were Quakers who op- 
posed the bearing of arms as violative 
of their pacifistic philosophy. Also in- 
herent in our legal processes is the right 
to exemption from sitting on a murder 
jury because of opposition to capital 
punishment. It would seem then to be 
equally logical that the Government 
should grant exemptions from a program 
which is designed primarily to provide 
economic benefits to individuals—as dis- 
tinguished from the public welfare or 
defense—when such individuals are pre- 
pared to renounce irrevocably all claims 
on the Government for either themselves 
or their heirs. In short, Uncle Sam col- 
lects nothing and pays nothing out, while 
those thus exempted continue to provide 
for themselves as they have been doing 
for over two centuries. 

The exemptions from the operation of 
the Social Security Act presently enjoyed 
by doctors, lawyers, and clergymen is a 
further precedent for favorable action 
on my bill, and I feel that the fact that 
there still exists in our midst a group of 
people to whom governmental largess 
and handouts are repugnant should 
command wholehearted support for this 
legislation. 


The Supreme Court and Its Political Deci- 
sion in the School Segregation Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the politi- 
cal decision of the Supreme Court, re- 
cently, in the school segregation case 
has caused no little attention in this 
Nation. This decision, rendered without 
the benefit of what we in the legal pro- 
fession call “stare decisis,” has dis- 
turbed the minds of constitutional law- 
yers throughout the Nation. They rec- 
ognize the fact that, if this trend is to 
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continue, neither law books nor former 
decisions of this Court can be relied on 
when cases come before this body on 
appeal. 

It will be noted that the original de- 
cision, rendered some time ago, was 
manufactured when not a single iota of 
evidence could be found in the records 
coming from the lower courts to justify 
the original decision in the first place. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding legal minds of the 
United States is William Mason Smith, 
member of the New York bar, and in a 
letter to the News and Courier, Charles- 
ton, S. C., he has referred to the instant 
decision. 

I include his letter with my remarks. 
In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an editorial on the same date, from 
this outstanding daily newspaper, the 
oldest daily in the South, which aptly 
reflects on this decision: 

WHo CAN CORRECT THE COURT? 


To the NEWS AND COURIER: 

It is gratifying to note that the United 
States Supreme Court by its decree in the 
segregation cases is endeavoring to alleviate 
the evil threatened by its unconstitutional 
usurpation of legislative power. 

From the beginning of our country, it has 
been recognized that the administrative 
power was vested in the President, the legis- 
lative power in Congress and only the judi- 
cial power in the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court has been given or has acquired 
the right to say when the actions of the 
President are unconstitutional and therefore 
void, when the laws passed by Congress are 
unconstitutional and therefore void, but 
who is empowered to say when the actions 
of the Supreme Court are unconstitutional? 
Only the Supreme Court itself. 

One of its learned former justices has been 
frequently quoted as having said, “The Con- 
stitution is what the Supreme Court says it 
is.” This anomalous situation makes it 
vitally important that the Supreme Court 
should be scrupulous not to arrogate to itself 
powers not given to it. When it undertakes 
to declare unlawful a procedure that for 85 
years has been recognized by the country 
and by the Supreme Court itself as lawful, 
it overlooks the constitutional limitations 
on its own wer. 

But who ie to correct that error? Prefer- 
ably the Supreme Court itself. It should 
reconsider and overrule its basic decision in 
the segregation cases. The opportunity 
might be given to it by the lower Federal 
courts, since it is their duty as well as the 
duty of the Supreme Court to enforce the 
Constitution. If one of them should have 
the courage to hold in an appropriate case 
that the segregation decision was not binding 
as a true statement of the law, because it 
was legislative and not judicial and there- 
fore beyond the Supreme Court’s power, that 
Court, on appeal, could reconsider the whole 
question, with attention directed to the 
question of whether their own action was 
not ultra vires, unconstitutional, and there- 
fore void. 

It is no new thing for the Supreme Court 
to reverse itself, nor is it contumacious or 
improper for an attorney to contend in that 
Court that a previous decision on a question 
of law is wrong and should be set aside. The 
assumption that the last decision of the 
Supreme Court on a legal question which 
it has decided in 2 contradictory ways must 
be the right 1 seems to be based on precedent 
but not on reason. 

It would seem to be a patriotic act to give 
that court the opportunity to correct its ac- 
tion in having strayed outside of its consti- 
tutional boundaries and taken over the leg- 
islative functions constitutionally vested in 
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Congress. If the Supreme Court’s action in 
changing the law be deemed a controlling 
precedent, then that Court has become more 
powerful by its own act that the Russian 
Politburo, and our constitutional security 
is gone. 

As Senator EasTLAND has been quoted in 
the newspapers as saying—and the late John 
W. Davis and others ably contend in the 
Court itself—the decision was not a judi- 
cial one. Being legislative, it should be un- 
enforceable unless supported by an act of 
Congress approved by the President. 

Wm. Mason SMITH. 

(A Charlestonian who has been prac- 
ticing law in New York for more than half 
a century.) 

New YORK. 


JUDICIAL ERROR 


Elsewhere on this page today appears a 
letter from Mr. William Mason Smith, a na- 
tive Charlestonian who has been practicing 
Jaw in New York City nearly 60 years. Mr. 
Smith is associated with one of the most 
prominent law firms of the metropolis. His 
opinions on constitutional matters carry 
weight. 

What he has to say about the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the public-school cases 
merits attention not only in the South but 
everywhere in the country. He has touched 
on a matter of vital concern to all Ameri- 
cans. It is the power of one branch of Gov- 
ernment to encroach on others. 

In this case the Supreme Court has taken 
action on matters which are in the province 
of the legislative branch. Moreover, the 
legislative branch has refused to do what the 
Court has done with regard to race. By its 
action the Court has upset orderly repre- 
sentative government. 

Who is to correct the errors of the Court? 
Mr. Smith’s discussion of this subject, we 
believe, is a valuable contribution, to which 
we invite the attention of our readers. 


Niagara Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include a resolution received from the 
Young Men’s Republican Club of Erie 
County, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., in favor of 
legislation I have introduced to author- 
ize the immediate construction of cer- 
tain works of improvement on the Ni- 
agara River for power purposes, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
States and the State of New York and pri- 
vate power interests have shown a willing- 
ness and a desire in developing the power 
potential of the Niagara River; 

Whereas it appears that it will be some 
time before a decision will be made as to 
which authority will be given the right to 
develop said project; 

Whereas this delay is detrimental to the 
citizens of the Niagara frontier and is an- 
nually depriving them of millions of dollars 
in potential electric power; 

Whereas the Dominion of Canada has vir- 
tually completed construction of its own 
power project; 

Whereas Representative EDMUND RADWAN 
has introduced legislation in the House of 
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Representatives authorizing the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, to commence 
immediate construction of a power project 
on the American side of the international 
boundary comparable to the project now 
under construction in Canada; 

Whereas said legislation would permit 
construction to begin without further delay 
while a determination as to the proper au- 
thority to assume operation and control of 
said project upon its completion is made: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young Republican Club 
of Erie County go on record in favor of and 
urging the passage of said legislation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Congressmen RADWAN, PIL- 
LION, and MILLER, and Senator IRVING IvEs. 


Promotion Needed in Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an article from the March 26 
issue of Pennsylvania Farmer, written 
by John A. Smith, a Cumberland County 
dairyman, who is farm editor of radio 
station WCMB, Harrisburg, and one of 
the most knowledgeable agricultural ex- 
perts in Pennsylvania. 

Since June is Dairy Month, Mr. 
Smith’s article is quite pertinent: 
LOOKING BOTH WAYS AT THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 

(By John A. Smith) 


Pennsylvania dairymen are running into 
trouble again. Increased production brings 
more efficient management but, sadly, no in- 
creased profits. Farmers are learning that 
efficient production is not the whole answer 
to our milk problems. We must also learn 
to sell our products, 

According to a Cornell marketing report 
the per capita consumption of milk in New 
York State has declined 17 percent in the 
past 10 years. On the other hand highly 
advertised competitors have increased con- 
sumption by leaps and bounds. 

United States tea consumption has risen 
by 20 million pounds in 5 years. Coffee in- 
creased 17 percent in a 10-year period. The 
consumption of soft drinks has made a spec- 
tacular rise of 170 percent and in the case 
of highly advertised beer the American 
people are now consuming an average of 67 
quarts annually. 

“Advertising,” said one milk-marketing 
expert, “has helped to fill the human stom- 
ach with cake, pop, orange juice, and beer 
until there’s practically no room left for 
milk.” 

START AT HOME FIRST 

Farmers, themselves, need to appraise 
their attitude toward the use of their own 
products. Dairy farmers who use margarine 
have created a poor case for themselves. 
Vegetable shortening and synthetic deter- 
gents have made serious inroads into the fat 
market and are now challenging the loyalty 
of farm women to their own home product. 

On a local level farm women are purchas- 
ing ice cream from the local peddler or road- 
side custard stand and forgetting the loyalty 
they owe to their own milk distributor who 
finds it necessary to sell his lower classifica- 
tions of milk on the open market. Why? 
Because his demands for ice cream fall short 
of his supply of milk during the flush season. 
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Wisconsin ice-cream mix competes with 
Pennsylvania ice-cream mix on the very 
farms of our State. No, we can’t build a 
stone wall around our milkshed, but we can 
be loyal to our market outlet. 

If adults and the younger Americans 
would drink three glasses of milk a day, as 
recommended by the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and nutrition experts, instead of 
three cups of a competitor, we would con- 
sume close to 44 billion quarts of fluid milk 
a year. This amounts to more than 94 bil- 
lion pounds a year—easily enough along with 
milk used in other dairy products to keep 
pace with production and to wipe out our 
surplus. If every American would drink 
one-half glass of milk a day above his present 
level of consumption we would have no sur- 
plus of dairy products. 


WISCONSIN PROMOTION 


I was in Fort Atkinson, Wis., the morning 
that State launched the big milk butter and 
cheese campaign of 1953. I used one of our 
4-H Dairy Demonstration team members, 
Annette Curtis of Columbus, Pa, as a model 
to translate the Wisconsin campaign to meet 
our Pennsylvania demands. In the picture, 
she held a banner that appeared in all Wis- 
consin restaurants. But I was appalled as 
we drove through the great dairy State of 
Wisconsin on our way to the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress at Waterloo, Iowa, to find 
dairy farmers willing to sell choice adver- 
tising space on silos to a favorite brand of 
beer. One small compensating factor may 
have had some influence—the large add con- 
tained in small print a postscript, “with Wis- 
consin cheese.” 

Unless farmers are willing to place the 
marketing of their product in top position 
on their farms, on their trucks and above 
all in their minds we are headed for trouble 
right here in Pennsylvania. We have com- 
petitors in our markets. We cannot be 
complacent. We cannot refuse to use the 
weapons they use to defeat us in securing a 
fair share of the consumer’s good will as 
well as his dollar. It is not enough for us 
to be content with 42 cents when the peo- 
ple who advertise get the 58 cents from his 
dollar. 

A few timid souls in the dairy industry tell 
us that milk and milk products are priced 
out of the market. None of our competitors 
have any such delusions—even with much 
less to sell, nutritionally, economically and 
flavorwise. 

Lower-priced milk has been the theme of 
most attempts to destroy a favorable mar- 
ket for milk products in this great center of 
organized labor. People who favor mini- 
mum wage laws balk at the thought of mini- 
mum price laws for farmers. 

On the other hand, billboards as seen from 
Pittsburgh hotel windows quite often keep 
one awake nights blazing forth the virtues 
of a big competitor very much priced out of 
the market valuewise but commanding a 
leading role in the beverage field. Price to 
these competitors is not a factor. They bid 
for the consumer's favor and get it. 


MILE A GOOD BUY AT PRESENT PRICES 


Twenty years ago when the milk control 
law was written 1 hour of industrial wages 
bought 4.8 quarts of milk. Today the ratio 
is much more favorable. One hour of in- 
dustrial wages buys 7.2 quarts of milk. 

Milk must be sold at a price that will give 
a farmer a chance to pay interest on mort- 
gages, opcrating expenses, a fair standard 
of living for his family and a chance to send 
his children to college, maintain churches 
and schools and improve community life. 
Better standards of value must be established 
than merely producing and selling a product 
for a price that people are willing to pay. 
No commercial commodity is thus sold and 
no marketer of such commodities apologizes 
for the fact that his product must represent 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 
When a quart of milk has a value of 59 cents 
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worth of steak nutritionally or 75 cents worth 
of codfish—why should we hide behind a 
priced-out-of-the-market phobia and resign 
ourselves to a take-what-the-market-offers 
formula? 

I am very happy indeed that so many 
people have taken the position that the 
State milk control law “should be retained 
without amendment” because I take it as a 
personal vindication of a conviction of 20 
years standing. I likewise considered the 
bipartisan support the milk-control law 
received in the House of Representatives as 
a vindication of fair dealing and sound 
thinking. Only 23 members opposed its final 
passage in the House. Except for minor 
amendments in 1937 when the Commission 
was made permanent the law is virtually the 
same as when passed April 16, 1935. 


TEST OF TIME 


The basic functions of the milk control 
law have been subjected to the test of time 
and the interpretations of the courts. Dirt 
farmers wrote it. Except for the able hand of 
John H. Fertig, director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau, who guided the hand of 
the writer in matters of constitutionality of 
its many provisions, we did not have an 
expert on our team. In fact most experts 
refused to participate in our hearings and 
deliberations. 

To this law and its regulations I owe much. 
It has enabled me to pay off the mortgage 
on our farm and send our children through 
college as well as establish a well-equipped 
modern farm. I am sure many farmers will 
acknowledge the same debt of gratitude. 

Accessory to the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania milk-control law were the milk 
marketing committees established by the 
evangelistic spirit of a country preacher. The 
Church of the Brethren produces many lay 
ministers who become valuable preachers as 
well as excellent farmers. One of these was 
Rev. Robert Cocklin of Cumberland County. 
He was given the job of setting up commit- 
tees of three in the milk marketing areas 
of the State, financed jointly by the dealers 
and producers on a share-the-cost basis. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 


During the war years when we produced 
much less milk and dairy products than we 
needed for our civilian population and 
Armed Forces as well as friendly allies, the 
job of marketing was of little importance. 
We have passed that period now. We need, 
on the local level, the same type of market- 
ing committee and we need to support them 
to the hilt. Yes, we should support the $5 
million program of American Dairy Associa- 
tion on a national scale, but we should sup- 
port them through these marketing com- 
mittees. 

Our first duty is to our local marketing 
problems. Then with the details of local 
marketing well handled, part of the funds 
collected by the share-the-cost authority 
should go to the national program, now op- 
erating throughout the Nation through mag- 
azine advertising, network radio programs 
and the Bob Hope, Bob Crosby, and Walt 
Disney TV appeal to consumers. If we now 
profit by the experience of those marketing 
committees set up as accessory to the new 
milk control law we can have a very clear 
view of where we may be going in this diffi- 
cult year of 1955. 


STRATEGIC MOMENT 


Dr. John H. Davis, director, Moffett Pro- 
gram in Agriculture and Business, Harvard 
University, addressing the National Grange 
in November said in part: 

“The present is a strategic moment for the 
American farmer in terms of deciding his 
future. While he has suffered some serious 
economic setbacks in the past 4 years, he still 
is in a good position to participate as a full 
partner in the economic growth toward a 
national annual product of $500 billion. 
However, if wrong decisions are made now 
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and in the years ahead, or if we follow a pol- 
icy of indecision, then gradually agriculture 
will begin to lag behind farther and farther 
in the march of progress.” 

In conclusion the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said, “The 25 percent drop 
in farm net income during the past 4 years 
should make us pause and think. We cannot 
afford to permit agriculture to move back- 
ward while the balance of the country 
moves forward to new levels of prosperity. 
The philosophy that the entire agricultural 
economy must be depressed economically as 
a means of forcing adjustments is unsound— 
it does not fit the enlightened era of the 
1950’s. In general it is wiser and usually 
more successful to implement economic ad- 
justments by the incentives method than 
by the punishment method.” 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a speech delivered in New 
York City, June 9, 1955, by a distin- 
guished constituent and friend, Col. 
Harold Riegelman, a leading lawyer, for- 
mer postmaster of New York, former 
Republican candidate for mayor of New 
York, and counsel for the citizens budget 
commission. His thinking on this diffi- 
cult and controversial subject is con- 
structive and merits serious considera- 
tion. i . 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS OF COL. HAROLD RIEGELMAN aT CAR- 
NEGIE HALL RALLY FOR A FAIR IMMIGRATION 
Law, JUNE 9, 1955 
This is a meeting of protest, of vigorous 

protest against laws that are inconsistent 

with American tradition—inconsistent with 
traditional policies that have made America 
great. That greatness is not only material 
but, more important, spiritual. The com- 
plex of immigration which has brought about 
this greatness has also enriched the pattern 
of American life. Every culture in the world 
has found its place in that pattern—every 
national inheritance from every corner and 

part of the world. 3 
There is no one within the sound of 

my voice who does not owe to a histori- 

cally liberal, nondiscriminatory immigration 
policy tne fact that he is an American. 

The reason we are gathered here tonight 
is because America-has turned its back upon 
that very policy to which we owe the bless- 
ing that we are Americans. We recognize 
the need for keeping the number of new- 
comers within the numerical limits of our 
capacity to offer them full, productive lives. 
But we have blocked the stream. We have 
imposed tests and conditions upon those few 
who trickle through which are directly con- 
trary to our own basic concepts of human 
dignity and human rights. 

There are two points I wish to make. The 
first is that there is nothing new or partisan 


in the repulsive idea of exclusion.. Long be- . 


fore we were a nation voices were raised 
against the newcomer. Three hundred years 
ago the people of Providence, R. I., the very 
cradle of religious tolerance in our country, 
proposed to stop immigration by dividing up 
among themselves the land in Providence 
reserved for immigrants—land without which 
immigrants could not feed or clothe them- 
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selves. It was on that occasion that Roger 
Williams made his moving plea—a plea that 
still rings down through the ages and is as 
timely in these days as it was 3 centuries 
ago: 

“I have one only motion and petition 
which I earnestly pray the town to lay to 
heart, as even they look for a blessing from 
God on the town, on your families, your 
corn and cattle, and your children after you; 
it is this, that after you have got over the 
black brook of some soul bondage yourselves, 
you tear not down the bridge after you by 
leaving no small pittance for distressed souls 
that may come after you.” 

Down through the centuries there have 
always been those whose ears have been deaf 
to this immortal plea. Having themselves 
cross the black brook of soul bondage, they 
have sought to burn down the bridge be- 
hind them. They sought to keep out the 
Germans in the forties and fifties, later the 
Poles, and in turn Russians, Italians, Greeks, 
and the Jews, regardless of where they came 
from. Some would even prevent our fellow 
citizens from our insular possessions from 
coming here. McCarran and Walter did not 
invent restrictive or discriminatory limita- 
tions upon immigration. They have been 
merely the modern disciples of a restrictive 
and discriminatory philosophy. And unset- 
tled and confused times brought them suffi- 
cient support to write provincialism and 
bigotry into the law of the land. Mean- 
while, the voices which might have neutral- 
ized that support were silent, or at least not 
sufficiently vigorous to be effective. 

Today these voices have awakened to the 
full significance of failure to marshal their 
forces to maintain the integrity of tradi- 
tional American principles. 

And in this awakening, they have the 
backing of a great leader. On seven oc- 
casions in the fall of 1952, the President 
pleaded for a rewriting of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, as he said, “to get 
the bigotry out of it.” In 1954, he told the 
Congress: “It is well for us * * * to remind 
ourselves occasionally * * * we are, one and 
all, immigrants or sons and daughters of 
immigrants. Existing legislation contains 
injustices. It does, in fact, discriminate. I 
am, therefore, requesting Congress to review 
this legislation and to enact a statute that 
will at one and the same time guard our 
national interests and be faithful to our 
basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all.” 

In 1955, he repeated his plea to Congress to 
amend provisions which “have the effect of 
compelling action in respect to aliens which 
are inequitable in some instances and dis- 
criminatory in others.” 

These views, I think, fairly represent our 
views. They cut across party lines. Beware 
of any man in public life who claims some 
partisan benefit or advantage in the issue of 
an equitable, liberal immigration policy. 
The McCarran-Walter Act was conceived and 
sponsored by two Democrats. But it would 
not have become law without bipartisan sup- 
port. The Refugee Act was passed in re- 
sponse to a Republican President’s plea, but 
its purposes were torpedoed by the same 
forces which favored the McCarran-Walter 
Act. What is needed is support for the men 
in both parties who stand for fair play; and 
vigorous, unrelenting opposition against 
those of both parties who are against fair 
play. This is not a battle of personalities 
or parties, but of principles. Personalities 
are important only to the extent that they 
stand for or against sound principles. That 
is the first point to remember. 

A second point is the administration, as 
distinguished from the substance, of our im- 
migration laws—both the McCarran-Walter 
Act and the Refugee Act. We have no pa- 
tience with prejudiced, harsh, and extreme 
interpretation of these or any statutes which 
affect and may well ruin the lives of human 
beings. Nevertheless, in our anger against 
these immigration laws, let us be slow to 
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condemn those who are responsible only for 
administration of those laws. They cannot, 
consistently with their oath of office, decent- 
ly and humanely administer a law which is 
neither decent nor humane. They cannot 
consistently with that oath make an effective 
Refugee Act out of one whose provisions are 
self-defeating. Let us not fritter away our 
indignation by fruitless and sometimes un- 
fair recriminations. 

We should know what we want and demand 
it and fight for it. 

We want the McCarran-Walter Act rewrit- 
ten. When it is rewritten, we shall no long- 
er have to pass special laws for Basque sheep- 
herders or other emergency situations. 

We do not favor unlimited immigration, 
but the national origins quota system im- 
bedded in the McCarran-Walter Act is racist, 
demagogic, and does outrageous violence to 
the first American principle that all men are 
created equal. Even if that pernicious sys- 
tem were to be continued, common fairness 
demands that it be based on accurate 1950 
census figures and not the obsolete and dis- 
torted figures of 1920. That basis was not 
chosen by accident. It was aimed primarily 
at Italians, Greeks, and other southern and 
eastern Europeans. The humiliating treat- 
ment of Asiatics is less subtle and indefen- 
sibly severe. 

The exclusion of active, voluntary Com- 
munists from entry as immigrants is com- 
mendable, but the fact that the same secur- 
ity provisions are not applied to Nazis or 
Fascists cannot be defended or excused. 

The preference within 50 percent of quotas, 
given to persons of special skills determined 
by the Attorney General to be needed here, 
discourages the immigration of teachers and 
desirable young men and women who have 
not yet mastered special skills. The accent 
is shifted from moral character which is the 
backbone of our Nation, to technical ability 
which is an acquired competence. It may 
never be used here. In any case it has noth- 
ing to do with fitness to be a useful American. 

And the broad discretion given subordi- 
nate officials has encouraged abuses for 
which there is no assured remedy by appeal. 
The act makes second-class citizens for life 
of aliens who become citizens. As second- 
class citizens they are exposed to deportation 
on grounds which did not exist when they 
arrived and on grounds which may be as 
trifling as failure to report a change of resi- 
dence within 10 days after the change. 
These new exposures as to many of which 
there is no statute of limitations in turn 
make them vulnerable to forms of oppression 
and extortion to which no American citizen, 
by birth or naturalization, should be 
subjected. 

This enumeration of abuses by no means 
exhausts the iniquities of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. But they do serve to emphasize 
the racist, biased, unreasonable, and anti- 
American quality of that disgraceful statute. 

As for the Refugee Act, that, too, requires 
drastic changes. It needs to be amended to 
permit the unused quotas in some categories 
to enlarge the inadequate quotas in other 
categories. 

The term “refugee” should include up- 
rooted people whose character and ability 
have enabled them to adjust themselves to 
their new temporary environment abroad, 
and who for that very reason are ineligible 
as refugees under the law to come here, and 
who are also ineligible because they have 
found temporary homes in the same coun- 
tries where their permanent homes have 
been destroyed. 

The illegality of original entry to this 
country should not, after years of law-abid- 
ing. useful residence, deprive a man of all 
protection against deportation and persecu- 
tion, slavery, or death. 

The requirement of a passport as a condi- 
tion to entry under the Refugee Act is the 
ultimate cynicism in those many cases where 
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the lack of a passport is the very hallmark 
of a man’s character, courage, and resistance 
against oppression. The same consideration 
applies to the harsh requirement of a com- 
plete 2-year personal history of the peti- 
tioner for admission. We do not require this 
of quota immigrants under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. Why ask it of 
the refugee? 

We want organization sponsorship to be 
accepted as an equivalent of individual spon- 
sorship. Organization sponsorship is fre- 
qently more responsible and less difficult to 
secure. 

And finally, we see no virtue, kindness, or 
necessity in excluding an entire family be- 
cause one member is ill from a disease which 
in no way endangers our community. 

These abuses have been very specifically 
enumerated and their correction demanded 
by President Eisenhower. We cannot but 
endorse his demand that they be corrected. 
But let us not get bogged down in detail. 

It is a change of heart and mind we re- 
quire and not merely verbal changes. And 
while we are concerned about the deficiencies 
of the Refugee Act, we are even more con- 
cerned about the callous and narrow phi- 
losophy of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

By all means let the State Department do 
what it lawfully can to give these laws as 
humane an interpretation as their language 
permits. But let our target be the language 
and spirit of those laws and those men inside 
and outside of the Congress who are content 
to let the blot of those barbaric, bigoted, and 
reactionary provisions remain on the statute 
books and the conscience of America. 


How Airlines Have Brought South Ameri- 
can Countries Closer Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Emil F. Klein, of Pan 
American World Airways System, at the 
University of Maryland before the Rotary 
Club Committee on International Serv- 
ice. The speech follows: 


How AIRLINES Have BROUGHT SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN COUNTRIES CLOSER TOGETHER 

I cannot be so presumptious as to ask that 
you believe that I know all about Interna- 
tional Air Transportation. I am not one of 
those men who knows all there is to know 
about the business he is engaged in. 

I, like all of you, have opinions. I have 
beliefs in the airline industry, in the com- 
pany I represent, and in the service that it 
sells. i 

It is one of these beliefs that I wish to 
speak of tonight. I cannot help but believe 
that the International Airlines have done 
more to bring the countries of South America 
closer to each other and to the United 
States—yes, and to the other nations of the 
World, than any other single means of trans- 
portation. Why do I believe this? Because 
I see the International Airline performing 
a threefold task. Acting as an ambassador— 
providing a means for the exporter and im- 
porter alike to profitably market their goods. 
I see it extending the bonds of friendship 
between peoples by providing a safe, com- 
fortable and economical system of travel to 
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countries and cities never before made 
possible. za : 

All of us realize the destructive force of 
the military airplane. Few realize the peace 
power of that same flying machine. I do 
not believe that the visions that Orville and 
Wilbur Wright had for their machine were 
anything but adventure, the promoting of 
goodwill and the developing of commerce 
by air between the people of all nations. 

In doing the job of bringing countries 
closer together, let us consider that: ob- 
stacles—political, economical, and social had 
to be overcome. The International Air Car- 
rier does in hours and days what other forms 
of transportation take weeks and months 
to accomplish. The speed that is neces- 
sary for the representatives of the govern- 
ments to get together to discuss and settle 
peaceably their grievances is one of the con- 
tributions of air transportation. 

In March of 1954 in Caracas, Venezuela, 
there was held the 10th International Con- 
ference of the American States—it’s pur- 
pose—to make sure of the independence of 
the Americas. In November, in Brazil, the 
Rio Economic Conference—it’s purpose—the 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship 
and cooperation between the countries of 
South America and the United States, which 
will produce benefits to all. 

The airlines have done much to prevent 
economic stagnation in the countries of 
South America by providing a means of 
transportation, where—because of geo- 
graphical conditions—other systems have 
been made difficult, if not impracticable to 
facilitate trade between manufacturer and 
consumer, exporter and importer. 

Pan American Airways has in service to 
the countries of Central and South America 
huge 4-engine Douglas 6 A’s—the most mod- 
ern air-cargo carrier available. To supple- 
ment these, Pan American developed, and 
has in service, the station wagons—DC—4 
type Clippers that can be quickly converted 
to handle cargo or passengers, or a com- 
bination of both, with no sacrifice to pas- 
senger comfort. 

Fully aware that what is good business 
for our customers is good business for our 
company, the sales representatives of the 
company in 411 offices in the world's busiest 
centers are constantly looking for possi- 
bilities of moving merchandise from man- 
ufacturers and distributors in one country 
to retail and wholesale outlets in another, 
In 1932 Pan American carried 13,700 pounds 
of cargo to South America. In 1953, it car- 
ried 43,374,000 pounds of cargo to South 
America. This is the effort of one interna- 
tional carrier. 

Today, only 51 years after that first his- 
toric flight at Kitty Hawk and, only 25 years 
after Pan American World Airways and its 
affiliate, Panagra, were encircling South 
America with their combined service, there 
are 24 other international airlines operating 
in South America. 

In 1954 air transportation replaced the 
surface transport as the principal carrier 
for overseas travel. These airlines have 
helped incease the number of South Amer- 
ican visitors between those countries and 
between the United States. Agricultural 
improvements and industrial developments 
will follow. 

The value of travel as a part of education 
is becoming more and more recognized. A 
survey of colleges and universities in all 
48 States showed that 11.3 percent of the 
1,209 institutions responding to the ques- 
tionnaire granted academic credit for travel. 
Ninety institutions offered professional rec- 
ognition in addition to academic credit, and 
257 offered professional credit alone. 


These airlines offer to the traveling public 
of North and South America alike: 

Their equipment—the most modern avail 
able. : 
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Their routes—frequent schedules to most 
all places. 

Their service—the kind of service that 
makes for the best in comfort and depend- 
ability. 

Their experience—the kind of experience 
that goes in an unequaled record of 47,000 
transatlantic flights, 30,000 transpacific 
flights, 37,000 equator crossings, 2,000 round- 
the-world trips and the winning of more 
Safety awards while carrying more than 13 
Million passengers over a billion miles in 
Safety and comfort. 


Rare Engineering Feat Accomplished as 
D. M. Bare Paper Mill, Roaring Spring, 
Pa., Is Converted Into a Modern Plant 
While Precision Manufacturing Proc- 
esses Continued Uninterrupted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
interesting story of how one of the Na- 
tion’s oldest paper mills located in my 
Congressional district was converted into 
a Modern plant valued at over $6 million 
Was revealed to the public when the Al- 
toona, Pa., television staton WFBG-TV, 
recently dramatized the feat of effecting 

he transformation without interrupting 
the work schedules of the plant. 

_ The story of the miracle of reconstruc- 
tion is told in the following article which 
&ppeared in the June 9, 1955, issue of the 

40rrisons Cove Herald published in Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. It is a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the officials of the D. M. Bare 
Paper Co., of Roaring Spring, Pa., a firm 
that has added greatly to the economic 

e of the Morrison Cove area in Blair 
County, which is one of the richest agri- 
Cultural areas in the world. 

The story follows: 

- M. Bare Paper Co. MILL, ONE or NATION'S 

OLDEST, Now ONE OF Most MODERN 

One of the Nation’s oldest paper mills has 
aa transformed into one of the most mod- 
PES, $6 million vote of confidence in the 

e of Roaring Spring and Morrisons Cove. 
b This week Cove stockholders of the Com- 
are Locks Paper Co., parent company of 
aa M. Bare Paper Co. of Roaring Spring, 

that the new facilities of the Cove mill 
ere in operation. 
rene tween the lines of the president’s brief 
mpage to stockholders lies a dramatic story 
rate rare engineering feat—construction of 
cine w factory over an old one, while pre- 

manufacturing operations continued. 
Rider € residents of Roaring Spring saw the 
ae irletan of new building rise, and then 
Proble covered, few knew of the engineering 


al ms that were faced and overcome in- 
de those walls. 


mo ome of this drama was revealed recently 
a tpt salute to the industry by 


rhe articles in the Paper Trade Journal 

e sam 

Nation, e story to papermakers of the 

John C. Evans, editor of the Journal, wrote: 

loca ting Spring is a very advantageous 
ion for a paper mill, Coal mines are 
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within trucking distance (15 miles) of the 
mill; it draws its chief raw material, wood, 
from the nearby area and it is particularly 
fortunate in its water supply. 

“Insofar as markets are concerned, it is 
located near the center of the largest paper 
market in the world—New York City and 
area, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland.” 

When the Combined Locks Paper Co. 
bought the D. M. Bare Paper Co. in 1946, a 
long-range program of improvement and re- 
building was started. 

Fate, however, changed both plans and 
schedules radically. A serious explosion in 
the soda pulp mill in 1951 forced a shutdown 
of that part of the mill. "The improvement 
program was put into top speed and the 
erection of an entirely new pulp mill was 
started. p 

This was during the Korean war, so that 
mechanical problems were multiplied by 
shortages of critical material. 

Now the reconstruction is complete. The 
new pulp mill in operation, as well as a new 
paper machine—larger and faster than any 
previously erected in the mill. 

In a salute to the D. M. Bare Paper Co. 
by the Altoona Chamber of Commerce, tele- 
vised over WFBG-TV, company officials re- 
vealed that the plant now has 340 employees 
with an annual payroll of about $1,300,000. 

Employees enjoy benefits of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and a retirement fund. Last 
September, they established a chapter of a 
Federal credit union which now has $10,000 
in the till and has loaned $14,000 to mem- 
bers. In a year’s time, the mill purchases 
35,000 cords of paper wood for about $600,000. 
Another $125,000 is spent for electricity and 
$200,000 for coal each year. 

In his article, How One of the Oldest Pulp 
Mills Has Been Rebuit and Modernized, Mr, 
Evans wrote: 

“This is the story of the rejuvenation of 
one of the oldest pulp and paper mills in the 
country, that of D. M. Bare Paper Co., of 
Roaring Spring, Pa., 15 miles south of Al- 
toona. 

“The mill first started operations in 1866, 
pulping straw and gunny sacks and produc- 
ing paper from these. Through the years, 
the mill’s production progressed to finer 
grades, such as book, envelope, writing, and 
mimeograph. 

“The D. M. Bare Paper Co. is a subsidiary 
of Combined Locks Paper Co., of Combined 
Locks, Wis. The parent company was ac- 
quired in 1946 by John F. Cuneo, of Chicago, 
one of the Nation’s largest printing firms. 

“With the completion of a new kraft pulp 
mill, the D. M. Bare Paper Co. will have com- 
pleted by far the greatest single construc- 
tion program in its 88 years of existence.” 

In the television program, Vice President 
J. B. Porter, who is in charge of sales, said 
that the largest customer was also the near- 
est. The Roaring Spring Blank Book Co. 
purchases about 20 percent of the mill’s pro- 
duction. 

Paper from Roaring Spring is shipped 
around the world. Much of it is used in the 
largest national magazines, books, writing 
paper, and for publishing the Bible. 

Harold S. Vanderhei, vice president and 
general manager of the D. M. Bare Paper Co., 
who was chief engineer of the Combined 
Locks Paper Co. at the time of the building 
project, headed the engineering staff for the 
reconstruction. 

D. M. Bare men who played important 
roles in the project included W. Rodowski, 
pulp mill superintendent; W. Stephenson, 
technical director; Bernard Brown, construc- 
tion superintendent, and J. Manifold, master 
mechanic. 

Mr. Evans continued: 

“Streamlining of straight-line operation 
was of prime importance. Space has been 
provided within the present buildings to add 
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future equipment, without additional build- 
ing alterations. Duplicate pumping units 
have been installed in many cases to insure 
smooth uninterrupted operations. Gravity 
flows predominate throughout the entire 
pulp mill.” 

An unusual layout allowed the elimination 
of pumps in the handling of white liquor. 
A 12-foot trucking aisle has been provided 
on the operating floor level extending from 
one end of the mill to the other. This aisle- 
way ties in with one railroad siding facilitat- 
ing the ease of handling materials. 

On the third floor a similar 12-foot truck- 
ing aisle extends the full length of mill and 
ties in with another railway siding at this 
higher elevation. At a later date an 8-foot 
by 15-foot electric freight elevator is to be 
installed to serve all floors and both railroad 
sidings. 

Raw materials such as liquid alum, caustic, 
and size are unloaded from tank car by grav- 
ity. Bag lime is used for liquor making. 
Bulk lime for causticizing department. Air- 
yeyor system is used for the unloading and 
storing of salt cake for use with the recovery 
boiler. 

Among the interesting engineering prob- 
lems solved were: Location of the woodyard 
and arrangement of the woodroom, design 
of the bleach plant building, wrapping the 
whole pulp operation around and through 
existing buildings and expansion of the paper 
mill, whereby a new and larger building has 
been built surrounding the existing paper 
mill building which has since been removed. 

Carl Martin, assistant treasurer, comment- 
ed: “All of this took place while we con- 
tinued manufacturing paper. The new 
building grew over the old, then the old was 
removed. Work went ahead without any 
shutdown, except on weekends.” 

Mr. Vanderhei, of the D. M. Bare Co., and 
John J. Bowman, of the Combined Locks 
Paper Co., wrote in the Paper Trade Journal 
of April 4, 1955: 

“The project was a complicated one, as it 
involved moving and rebuilding the stock 
preparation system, replacing a small paper 
machine with a larger one in the same loca- 
tion and building a new finishing room. Na- 
ture of the mill yard made it necessary to 
accomplish this on the existing site so that a 
new paper mill building had to be built 
around the existing building, which was 
later demolished.” 

By coordinating erection, construction, and 
production of existing machinery, the plant 
continued to turn out paper while growing a 
new shell and new interior. 

The giant, new paper machine is designed 
to turn out paper 110 inches wide at 1,000 
feet per minute, although it is not operated 
at full capacity at the present time. 

It is now producing offset paper. If, how- 
ever, the demand falls for this type paper the 
same machine can be used to manufacture 
coated stock. Whatever, the demand, the 
new D. M. Bare mill is equipped to meet it, 
company Officials said. ~ 

At the same time, two smaller machines 
make paper from pulp produced in the mill. 
The No. 2 machine turns out high-quality 
paper, 76 inches wide at a speed of 330 feet 
per minute, while machine No. 3 makes paper 
70 inches wide at 350 feet per minute. 

Working at full capacity, the old D. M. Bare 
mill produced about 40 tons of pulp daily. 
Now it produces 70 tons. 

The old mill produced, about 45 tons of 
finished paper. Today, the output is 75 tons 
per day. 

One of the oldest paper mills in the Nation 
is now one of the newest. 

As long as Roaring Spring continues pour- 
ing out its cascade of 7 million gallons of 
water a day, the future of the D. M. Bare 
Paper Co., and the community, looks good. 


And the Roaring Spring never falters. 
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National Policy on Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
June 10 I was granted permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a speech entitled National Policy on 
Coal, delivered by Mr. James D. Francis, 
of Huntington, W. Va., at the 39th an- 
nual meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in New York. At that 
time I did not know that the Francis 
speech would fill 214 pages of the CON- 
GRFSSIONAL RECORD, or one-half page 
more than a Member is authorized to 
have printed without first presenting to 
the Senate an estimate. On June 13 the 
Government Printing Office returned the 
manuscript to me with this statement: 

This manuscript is estimated to make ap- 
proximately 242 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 


Mr. President, for a number of years 
it has been my privilege to know Mr. 
James D. Francis, of Huntington, W. Va., 
former president of Island Creek Coal 
Co. and, since reaching the retirement 
age of 65, president of a new company he 
formed, called the Powellton Coal Co. 

Mr. Francis received his law degree 
from the University of Virginia, and en- 
tered the legal division of a large coal 
company in West Virginia; but his in- 
terests and talents lay more in the pro- 
duction field than in the legal field, and 
it was not too long before he was first 
general manager, and then president, of 
one of the large coal companies of West 
Virginia. For the past 22 years I have 
had many contacts with Mr. Francis, 
concerning the problems of the coal in- 
dustry, but more especially with respect 
to its tax problems. It was a subject 

-in which I was much interested because 
of large deposits of high-grade bitu- 
minous coal in the southwestern section 
of Virginia: 

Because of his great familiarity with 
the subject of a national policy on coal 
and my great confidence in his sound 
judgment, it gives me pleasure to offer 
for insertion in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp the address Mr. Francis delivered 
on May 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
in New York City. 

In a period of unprecedented peace- 
time prosperity the coal industry is the 
most depressed industry in our Nation. 
Everyone knows that coal is not only our 
basic fuel, but our most abundant fuel, 
and the preservation of that industry in 
a healthy, economic condition, is essen- 
tial to the national welfare. The sug- 
gestions of Mr. Francis, one of the ablest 
and most experienced coal producers of 
the Nation on how the coal industry can, 
and should be, helped, are so pertinent 
at this time that I renew my request for 
permission to publish his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is estimated that they 
will fill 242 pages of the Appendix and 
cost $200. 


J 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL POLICY ON COAL 


(Speech by James D. Francis, president, the 
Powellton Coal Co., before a roundtable 
on Managing Our- Natural Resources, con- 
cerning the findings of the Hoover Com- 
mission at the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s 39th annual meeting held 
May 19 and 20, 1955, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel) 


A national policy on coal is essential for 
the welfare of our Nation as much as it is 
for the coal industry. 

Our great growth as a nation has been 
based on the use of heat, power, and energy 
produced from coal and the use of orse- 
power rather than manpower. 

The known and available supply of coal is 
adequate to provide heat, power, and energy 
for our Nation for at least 2,500 years. Nine- 
tenths of our known mineral energy is coal. 
Water power, petroleum, and natural gas 
combined is less than 10 percent. Even if 
we have atomic and hydrogen power, coal in 
abundance is necessary. 

The coal industry is desirous of helping to 
bring about a national policy which will 
make it possible for this enormous supply 
of coal to be available to our Nation, the 
public, and our coal users and consumers 
in adequate quantities at reasonable prices 
at all times. 

To do this it is necessary to remove several 
artificial handicaps under which coal is now 
operating. 

The real beginning of the demand for coal 
in quantity started with the Civil War in 
1860, and in that year production was only 
614 million tons. Production doubled by 
the end of the Civil War. 

The development of our coal-burning 
locomotives, powerplants, steel industry, and 
later the electric industry speeded this 
growth. By 1890 it was 111 million tons, in 
1900 it was 212 million tons, and in 1914, 
the beginning of World War I, production 
was over 422 million tons. Under the im- 
petus of the war demand, it mounted to 580 
million tons in 1918, a production not 
reached again until 1947, when production 
was 630 million tons. 

Under the impetus of World War II pro- 
duction rose from 395 million tons in 1939 
to 620 million tons in 1944. In that period 
coal took on 80 percent of the extra energy 
load for the Nation’s defense, while petro- 
leum, natural gas, and water power assumed 
only 20 percent of the additional energy load. 

According to the statistics of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the coal industry op- 
erated at an average loss of $24 million per 
year from 1929 to 1939. Even in the period of 
the Second World War, including the post- 
war period from 1940 to 1952 inclusive, the 
industry only earned $113 million a year, or 
approximately 15 cents a ton on each of the 
7 billion tons of coal produced in that period. 

From 1929 to 1952 inclusive, when 12 billion 
tons of coal were produced, the earnings of 
the coal producers amounted to approxi- 
mately 10 cents a ton, or less than 2 percent 
on the value of the investments in the in- 
dustry devoted to this service. 


While the figures for 1953 and 1954 are 
not available the best information indicates 
that the industry operated at an average loss 
in both of these years. 

Some of the more favorable situated and 
efficient coal companies have made profits 
during a great many of these years, but the 
great majority have not. The Nation, to have 
a strong coal industry capable of supplying 
not only our own country’s needs but the 
needs of our friends in Canada and overseas, 
must make profits to justify it in building 
and maintaining an adequate capacity using 
the latest and most efficient machinery and 
equipment that will keep the coal industry 
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up-to-date in production, sales, and distri- 
bution. 

Of the approximately 5,000 companies Op- 
erating 9,000 mines in 1948, less than 6,000 
are now in production or partial production, 
and of the 442,000 miners employed in 1948 
only 214,000 are now employed or partially 
employed. It is obvious that this industry 
should be restored to a healthier situation 
at the earliest time possible. 

The coal industry is operating in an eff- 
cient manner. It has for many years pro- 
duced 5 to 6 times as many tons of coal 
per man-day as is produced by any other coal- 
producing nation in the world. Coal miners 
averaged $92.01 a week in December of last 
year, not including vacations with pay, wel- 
fare funds, and other fringe benefits. The 
average wage in all manufacturing indus- 
tries was $74.12 and the average for the 
British miner was $39.20. American coal is 
sold at the mines for less than similar coal 
is sold for in Great Britain and Western 
Europe. Consumers of coal are getting the 
advantage of these prices. 

After the end of the Second World War in 
1945, when tankers could operate freely 
and the Big Inch line was made a natural gas 
line, competition with petroleum products 
and natural gas increased rapidly. In the 
years since 1948 the increase in cheap nat 
gas and foreign residual oil for steam boiler 
use and the loss of coal for railroad fuel 
to diesel locomotive has substantially đe- 
creased the production and use of co#- 
The loss from 1947 to 1954 amounted to 
million tons, making the production in 1954 
about 392 million tons. From 1940 to 19 
the increase in natural gas marketed, not 
including gas used for carbon black and 
other field uses, amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 248 million tons of coal. Revers 


“this coal demand from 1939 to 1947 due to 


war, or other emergency and we will have 
a disastrous shortage of fuels that can seri- 
ously cripple our Nation. 

The United States is using up its short- 
lived fuels, petroleum and natural gas, at & 
rapid rate while the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe, which are now rapidly dê- 
veloping their oil and gas reserves, still de- 
pend upon coal for their heat, power and 
energy. The United Kingdom used in 1952 
as a source of heat, power, and energy &P- 
proximately 92 percent coal; Western Ger- 
many 92 percent; France 72 percent; an 
Europe, as a whole, 81 percent. In 1953 oUF 
country’s use of coal had dropped to **: 
percent and we were using 24.5 percent nat- 
ural gas (not including gas used for carbon 
black and field use), 25.3 percent oil (n° 
including truck and motor fuels, lubricating 
oils and similar products), and 5.8 perce?” 
hydroelectric power. Even with that de 
cline the United States uses 50 times as MU 
coal per capita as South America. 

One of our most important proble 
this country is this. Shall we burn up ra 
natural gas and petroleum products as a gee 
ly as we are doing today in order to m4 5 
quick profits? Shall we do this when ¥ 
know that probably within 20 to 25 years, 20 
maybe in a shorter period, we shall have 
attempt to make gas and liquid fuels edhe 
coal at a cost that will be from 3 to 5 tim 
more than natural gas. is selling fo the 
The coal industry does not think so, an 23 
Cabinet Committee's report to the Pr hat 
dent of February 26, 1955, indicates t 
the members of that committee do not 
sO. - 

We in the coal industry are not alone in ras 
lieving that this capacity is essential, ill 
oil from domestic and foreign sources pat 
not be adequate for all demands, and t 
natural gas is more likely to decline 
to increase. a 

Former President Herbert Hoover, in A 1€ 
ter to the National Coal Association PY) 
lished in 1953 Bituminous Coal Annual, Siig- 
“There is no engineer who believes this 


ms in 
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tion can do without huge supplies of coal, 
Despite the encroachment of waterpower, 
oil, gas, and the possible atomic power, the 
Nation will need increasing coal production. 
There is in sight no ample substitute for 
much of our steam, a large part of house- 
hold coal, supplies for metallurgical use, pro- 
duction of chemical materials, and other 
use.” 

Our friend, Mr. Clarence Francis, is quoted 
in the same publication as saying: “The con- 
tribution of coal to the welfare of this coun- 
try is great, has been great, and will con- 
tinue to be vital. Not only is coal important 
as a power producer, but scientific research 
will develop more and more uses for this 
vital product. Its use will be broadened and 
its contribution to our standard of living 
enlarged.” 

Mr. Eugene Ayres, economist and technical 
adviser to the Gulf (Oil) Research & Devel- 
opment Co., in a letter addressed to the 
president of the National Coal Association a 
little more than a year ago, said: ‘‘All signs 
now seem to point toward an almost ex- 
plosive expansion in United States consump- 
tion of coal.” He states: “I believe that de- 
mand should be about 600 million tons in 
1958 and 1.2 billion tons in 1970.” He fur- 
ther states: “By 1970 we shall want to im- 
port 4.5 billion barrels of oil, while the world 
shortage will be nearly 4 billion barrels.” 

These statements are supported by the 
Paley reports and cannot be taken lightly. 

The national policy on coal is based on 
the belief that it is not only in the public 
interest but it is a public necessity that the 
coal industry operate from 500 to 600 million 
tons per annum and maintain a standby 
mine and manpower capacity that will allow 
it to increase its production in any emer- 
gency quickly by 25 to 50 percent. 

For many years, but especially for the past 
2 years, the coal industry has been presenting 
its problems to the legislative and the execu- 
tive departments of our Government. We 
now have a report dated February 26, 1955, 
from the Cabinet Committee to the Presi- 
dent recommending a balanced fuel and 
energy program which, among other things, 
recommends lower freight rates on coal, 
fairer buying practices by the Government, 
promotion of coal exports, some limits on 
importation of crude and residual oil, new 
consideration of tax incentives, and revision 
of the present Natural Gas Act. I shall 
quote or describe what the Cabinet Commit- 
tee’s report has to say on these points, and 
comment on some of them, 

Freight rates: “In order to maintain coal’s 
vitality as an instrument of national defense 
by improving currently its ability to com- 
pete with other fuels, the railroads, by vol- 
untary action, and, in the absence thereof, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
compulsory order, should adjust freight rates 
to the extent necessary to remove the ex- 
cessive and disproportionate contribution 
that coal rates are making to meet the cost 
of other unprofitable services of the railroad 
industry.” 

Usually about one-third to one-half of 
industry's cost for coal is represented by 
freight charges from the mine to the point 
of consumption. Many of these rates are 
too high both actually and relatively. The 
coal industry has been protesting these rates 
and charges for many years and is now ask- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take off the general increases made in 1952 
and subsequent raises under ex parte docket 
175. The coal industry feels that a sub- 
Stantial reduction should be made on the 
present freight rates on coal. Such a reduc- 
tion would give coal a better opportunity 
to meet the competition of petroleum prod- 
ucts and natural gas in competitive markets. 

This is most important to the railroads 
as well as to the coal industry and the pub- 
lic. The railroads operating in the impor- 
tant coal-consuming area in the northeast- 
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ern part of the country originated 251 million 
tons of coal and coke traffic in 1954, and 
this represented 47.1 percent of their total 
carload freight tonnage. 

Coal pays a transportation charge much 
higher than many heavy commodities. Coal 
in many cases pays about 50 percent more 
per ton than iron ore moving in the same 
cars over the same rails for an equivalent 
distance. Coal and railroads both are also 
meeting unfair competition from natural gas 
transportation companies that operate un- 
der another Government bureau very sim- 
ilar in makeup to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Fair-purchasing practices: The Govern- 
ment, its agencies or contractors, should use 
fair practice in buying coal in order to work 
out a more consistent and equitable coal- 
purchasing policy. (The Government and 
its agencies, like the TVA, have been buying 
coal under cost while buying zinc, lead, and 
many other minerals for storage in order to 
help these industries maintain a fair mar- 
ket price.) 

Foreign restrictions—Coal: “The Govern- 
ment should urge foreign governments to 
reduce unreasonable discriminatory restric- 
tions against imports of United States coal.” 
(Such discrimination has been practiced in 
favor of Polish coal, vessel rates, and in 
many other ways.) 

Oil imports: In regard to crude and resid- 
ual fuel oil imports, the committee made the 
following recommendations: : 

“An expanding domestic oil industry, plus 
a healthy oil industry in friendly countries 
which help to supply the United States mar- 
ket, constitute basically important elements 
in the kind of industrial strength which 
contributes most to a strong national de- 
fense. Other energy industries, especially 
coal, must also maintain a level of operation 
which will make possible rapid expansion in 
output should that become necessary.” 

“That if the imports of crude and residual 
oils should exceed significantly the respective 
proportions that these imports of oils bore 
to the production of domestic crude oil in 
1954, the domestic fuels situation could be 
so impaired as to endanger the orderly in- 
dustrial growth which assures the military 
and civilian supplies and reserves that are 
necessary to the national defense.” 

“That if in the future the imports of 
crude oil and residual fuel oils exceed sig- 
nificantly the respective proportions that 
such imported oils bore to domestic produc- 
tion of crude oil in 1954, appropriate action 
should be taken.” 

Tax incentives: On the matter of tax in- 
centives, the committee report makes the 
following recommendation: 

“Present tax provisions on coal, oil, and 
gas production have been an important fac- 
tor in encouraging development of energy 
sources at a pace about in keeping with de- 
mand. Further analysis and study by the 
appropriate branches of the Government 
should from time to time be made to review 
the amount and method of making such 
allowances to maintain proper relationships 
with continuing changes in other features 
of the tax law. Any changes which may be 
proposed in the future must be analyzed in 
terms of their probable effect on development 
of domestic resources needed for economic 
progress and national defense as well as the 
fiscal and tax policies of the Government.” 

Congress has long recognized the hazards 
of finding petroleum products and natural 
gas and has, in my opinion, properly en- 
couraged this finding by giving them the 
most liberal tax rates given to any of our 
natural resource industries and includes a 
percentage depletion of 274% percent and 
the right to charge off to cost their intangible 
drilling expense. In doing this it is proper 
to assume that Congress expected reasonable 
and proper conservation of petroleum prod- 
ucts and natural gas and that the benefits 
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of this tax treatment should not be used 
to help anyone to quickly exploit and waste 
these products that we all know are not only 
convenient but are necessary to our present 
economy and mode of life. Congress prob- 
ably never intended that the natural gas 
transportation lines, which are govern- 
ment-permitted monopolies subject to some 
regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to quickly exploit and use up these 
valuable reserves in competition with coal 
and fuel oil. These gas lines are allowed a 
fair and reasonable return and a more gen- 
erous return than the American railroads 
with whom they arẹ in competition. 

While coal has a percentage depletion of 
10 percent as compared to 2714 percent for 
natural gas and oil products, the majority of 
the coal companies under present condi- 
tions get very little benefit because this 
credit is limited to not more than one-half 
of the net profits. Where tk ə are no 
profits on coal there is no percentage deple- 
tion, and where their profits are small the 
percentage depletion allowance is much less 
percentagewise than it would be allowed if 
the industry were making earnings on its 
investment at the same rate as is being made 
by other industries. If the coal industry 
could get the full benefit of percentage de- 
pletion, it would go a long way toward pro- 
viding funds to restore old plants and install 
new plants and facilities. 

Revision of Natural Gas Act: The Cab- 
inet Committee’s recommendations on the 
subject of natural gas are long and there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether or not they will be carried out by 
Congress and still protect a free competitive 
enterprise system. Among other things they 
recommend: 

“The basic principle regarding the regu- 
lation of natural gas and the use of alterna- 
tive energy sources should be as far as pos- 
sible that of free choice by the consumer and 
free and fair competition among suppliers, 
But sales either for resale or direct con- 
sumption below actual cost plus a fair pro- 
portion of fixed charges which drive out 
competing fuels constitute unfair competi- 
tion and are inimical to a sound fuels 
economy. 

“The committee recommends, therefore, 
that appropriate action be taken that will 
prohibit sales by interstate pipelines either 
for resale or for direct consumption, which 
drive out competing fuels because the 
charges are below actual cost plus a fair pro- 
portion of fixed charges.” 

Several bills have been introduced into 
Congress to amend the Natural Gas Act of 
1938. Among them are the Harris, Staggers, 
Fulbright, and the Magnuson bills. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has completed hearings on these 
various bills, and the Senate is holding hear- 
ings on these and other bills at the present 
time. 

The evidence presented to the committees 
to date has been highly controversial, but the 
testimony in these hearings points up the 
necessity of conserving natural gas. Gas is 
the principal fuel in Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and adjoining southwestern States, 
Great quantities of gas are being shipped to 
the large coal-consuming territory in the 
north and northeastern parts of the country 
as well as to the Pacific coast in competition 
with coal and/or fuel oil. About one-third 
of the gas coming into the coal-consuming 
territory along the Atlantic Ocean, the Great 
Lakes territory, and the central part of our 
country is used for home-heating and ap- 
proximately two-thirds for commercial use 
and boiler fuel. The latter is being sold in 
these markets for prices below its value in 
competition with coal and fuel oil. 

In his reported testimony on May 10, 1955, 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on gas legislation, the 
committee was told by John W. Boatwright, 
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an economist with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, that natural gas would be a 
bargain if its producers got for it twice as 
much as they now do. 

As an illustration of why natural gas has 
displaced so much coal and fuel oil, you 
will be interested in the relative delivered 
cost of boiler fuel to the utility plants which 
are typical of major industrial use as com- 
pared with coal and fuel oil. The figures I 
am using are for 1952 and show the delivered 
cost for various regions as follows: 


Cost per million B. t. n. 


Region 


East North Central. si 
West North Central_......... 
South Atlantic. .-.-.--.-.--.- 


Seventy-three percent of our gas is pro- 
duced in the east south-central region. Un- 
der the present gas act, transportation com- 
panies have bought gas under old long- 
time contracts and from small and me- 
dium-sized independent producers at a 
price varying from 2 cents per thousand 
cubic feet up to a present price of 16-20 
cents a thousand or more; but enough is 
bought below the average to put the large 
and current contracts of 20 cents a thousand 
in the average at 8.9 cents a thousand. Gen- 
erally gas in the Allegheny regions is cur- 
rently bringing at the well 16-30 cents or 
more a thousand. Even in the large gas- 
producing States of Texas and Louisiana, 
gas cannot be produced at the current aver- 
age price received by the producer at the 
well according to Mr. Hines H. Baker, presi- 
dent of Humble Oil & Refining Co., in an 
address before the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America at Hollywood Beach, Fla., 
on December 1, 1954. His statement is as 
follows: 

“The producer's price for gas in the field 
is about 10 percent of the retail price to the 
residential consumer. The average field 
price, I am convinced from our studics, is 
below the cost of production under any 
accurate accounting which fairly allocates 
or divides the costs of exploration and pro- 
duction between oil and gas, which are 
jointly explored for and produced.” 

He also reported that the average price 
per thousand cubic feet received by pro- 
ducers at the well in 1953 was 9.2 cents per 
thousand and that the average transmission 
and distribution service charge was 77.3 cents 
a thousand. 

Gas wells are expensive to operate and 
maintain as well as to find; and it is gen- 
erally recognized that the wildcat independ- 
ent drillers, who discover 75 percent of the 
gas and oil fields, have 8 dry holes out of 
each 9 holes drilled. Mr. Baker further 
states that the average well completed in 
the last 3 years cost more than 4 times as 
much as those drilled immediately prior to 
the war. 

Mr. K. S. Adams, chairman of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., in a talk before the American 
Gas Association on October 12, 1954, illus- 
trated this as follows: 

“In Milwaukee the average residential user 
paid $1.21 per thousand cubic feet for gas 
which cost the distributor 31.8 cents and 
for which the pipeline paid the producer only 
8.7 cents.” He further stated: “The New 
York customer might be astonished to know 
that according to latest available figures 
only about 3 percent of his gas cost goes 
back to producers as payment for their costs 
and financial risks in supplying him gas.” 
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Mr. Paul Kayser, president of the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., in a talk made at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on February 3, 1955, in speaking 
of oil and gas, made the following state- 
ment: 

“The apparent 13 years of supply could not 
possibly be produced in the 13 years but 
would require nearer 40 years. So, if explo- 
ration and discovery were halted, we would 
feel a severe pinch in 2 years and our whole 
economy would be slowed down to a snail’s 
pace in 5 years. The same situation exists 
in gas as in oil except the relationship be- 
tween annual production and proven reserves 
has steadily declined from approximately 30 
years’ indicated supply in 1947 to approxi- 
mately 23 years’ indicated supply in 1953. 

“If these vital supplies were going to last 
only these indicated years, we are obviously 
living in a fool's paradise to depend upon 
them for 63.8 percent of all our energy re- 
sources and 100 percent for our defense. 

“And yet the only thing that stands be- 
tween us and this inevitable disaster is 
intelligent, aggressive exploration for new 
supplies of both oil and gas.” 

I am ‘quoting these gentlemen at length 
as amcng the best informed men in the oil 
and gas industry because I believe their 
statements are correct. Since they are cor- 
rect, I don’t think it is wise for the American 
people to bet on their ability always to find 
new gas reserves. In 1954 the use of gas was 
such that there was nothing of consequence 
left to add to reserves. ‘The drop in reserves 
from 40 years to 22 years indicates that it is 
necessary at this time for the American pub- 
lic to see that it is not wise for the coal 
industry to liquidate. More than ever in 
our history, we need a good, strong, well- 
financed coal industry. If the Cabinet com- 
mittee’s recommendations in regard to rail 
transportation, Government purchases, pro- 
tection cf export markets for coal, a reason- 
able limitation on imports of residual oil, 
and a study of the tax incentives are carried 
out and utilized; and if Congress, after care- 
ful study, passes a natural-gas act that will 
protect the producer and will prevent and 
possibly take away from the gas-transporta- 
tion lines the power and authority to dump 
gas in the market, we can have and main- 
tain a strong coal industry, and can do so 
without imposing any substantial burdens 
on the consuming public. 

Mr. Edwards, economist for the National 
Coal Association, in his testimony on the 
natural-gas situation before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on April 20, 1955, shows that out of 26 
utility companies burning 117 billion cubic 
feet of gas as boiler fuel in 1953, the Mid-At- 
lantic and Northeastern Central States would 
have had an increase in cost of 5.2 percent 
if they had substituted coal for gas, but 
this would only have increased the cost of 
electricity about 1 percent—not, it seems to 
me, a high price to pay for national safety 
and security. 

The coal industry is not only mindful of 
its own interest and the interest of its cus- 
tomers and consumers, but it is and I am 
seriously interested in the welfare of the 
225,000 men who have been directly dropped 
out of employment since 1940 in the coal 
industry and the thousands of railroad em- 
ployees who are idle because of lack of move- 
ment of trains. Also, I am interested in the 
great coal-producing communities built up 
on the demand for coal and the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are directly and 
indirectly dependent upon the coal industry 
for employment and a livelihood. There is 
today relatively more unemployment in the 
West Virginia coalfields than there was in 
1932 and 1933 and these hundreds of thou- 
sands of coal miners, railroad employees, and 
people whose employment depends upon 
their employment are scattered throughout 
the 28 States producing coal. I don’t believe 
that coal is going out like the buggy. I think 
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it is essential to the welfare of our courtry 
and that in case of emergency within 15 to 
25 years we may need 1 billion tons of coal 
per annum or 21⁄4 times our present produc- 
tion, and we can’t wait for the need to arise 
before we are prepared for it. World con- 

itions being what they are now requires 
that we make this preparation tcday. 

My life has been largely spent in the coal 
business and my major investments are in 
the coal business; but I have from my 
standpoint, substantial investments in petro- 
leum, and natural gas, and gas transportation 
lines. I have studied their situation for 
years from both a competitive and an in- 
vestment standpoint, and I do not think 
the suggestions I am making or the rec- 
ommendations the Cabinet Committee has 
made will in the long run be detrimental 
but will actually be of great constructive 
benefit to the petroleum, the natural gas, and 
the pipeline transmission industries. 


Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, at the United States 
Naval Academy, June 3, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to include in the RECORD 
an address by the Honorable Charles S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, delivered 
on the occasion of the graduation of the 
class of 1955 at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., on Friday, 
June 3, 1955. The address follows: 

In THE SHADOWS OF TOMORROW 


(Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on the occasion of the 
graduation of the class of 1955, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., June 3, 1955) 


Admiral Boone, distinguished guests, la- 
dies and gentlemen, midshipmen of the 
graduating class of 1955, to speak at any 
graduation ceremony to a group of young 
people commencing a new life is a formida- 
ble task. But to address a Naval Academy 
graduating class at this important time in 
our history is a challenging opportunity— 
to try and say something helpful, something 
you perhaps may remember, and yet to say 
it briefly. 

On these occasions, it is traditional that 
a graduation speaker talk about the future— 
and I shall not shatter precedent, for there 
is little about the Navy’s past or present that 
you gentlemen do not know as well or better 
than I. In fact, as we peer into the shad- 
ows of tomorrow, you perhaps are in a better 
position to objectively analyze the future 
than those of us whose experience goes 
back two, three or four decades. Cer- 
tainly your vision is not obstructed either 
by crowded memories of the past or the ob- 
sessive problems of the present. 

Regarding your future therefore, I ask 
you to pay spccial attention to these words: 


“As you look forward, you see the foun- 
dations of old theories crumbling every day. 
Old tactics, old strategies, old theories of 
naval warfare which have stood unchal- 
lenged as almost axiomatic since the tri- 
remes of Carthage and Rome grappled to- 
gether in the Mediterranean, are disappear- 
ing overnight. New and terrible instru- 
ments of destruction have appeared under 
and over the seas * * * every day some new 
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thing in naval warfare arises. The old things 
are passing away; new things must be de- 
vised. With what weapons, by what strategy 
shall we meet the terror of the submarine 
and the still unrevealed possibilities of the 
airship? 

“Who shall say that before you become 
captains, naval warfare will not undergo a 
revolution as great as the one that followed 
the construction of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac? * * * The appeal * * * is to 
fearlessly discard the worship of things that 
are old and to adopt courageously anything 
that is new the moment that some new de- 
velopment convinces that the old way is no 
longer the right way, or that the new way 
points to the path of victory * * * keep an 
open mind; investigate new methods * * * 
there never was a ship that could not be im- 
proved, and it will be your duty to find the 
way. . * > 

“A noble lineage is yours.” 

What I have just read you is from a gradu- 
ation address delivered in this very same 
hall, 39 years and 1 day ago, by the then 
Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, to 
the departing class of 1916. These words of 
Secretary Daniels read with as much fresh- 
ness today and with as much prophetic 
meaning for the future as they undoubtedly 
did in 1916. The President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, was sitting here in 
Dahlgren Hall waiting to award the diplomas 
and to shake the graduates’ hands. Out in 
the audience where Midshipman Pirie is now 
seated, sat Midshipman First Class Arthur 
W. Radford. Where Midshipman DeGroff 
is now seated, sat Midshipman First Class 
Robert B. Carney. Where Midshipman Blair 
is now seated sat Midshipman First Class 
William M. Fechteler; where Midshipman 
Waitley is now seated, sat Midshipman First 
Class C. Turner Joy—39 years and 1 day ago. 

“Old things are passing away” * * * “new 
and terrible instruments of destruction have 
appeared over and under the seas” * * * 
“fearlessly discard the worship of things that 
are old.” * * * “Keep an open mind” * * * 
“a noble lineage is yours.” The sound waves 
of these admonitions may still be echoing in 
the rafters above your head; certainly, they 
are as apt today as they were then, and no 
better example could be given how change- 
less and yet ever-changing the service is, and 
how traditions and inspiration of the past 
passes to the youth of the future. 

What sort of a Navy was it that Midship- 
men Radford, Carney, Fechteler, and Joy 
were about to join as they listened to these 
words? What was the 1916 Navy like? 

Vastly different, you might think. There 
Were no aircraft carriers, no guided missile 
cruisers, no radar, no electronics. There 
were no jet engines, no turbo-props, no 
atomic power, no H-bombs. There were no 
snorkeling submarines, no assault heli- 
copters, no homing torpedoes, no degaussing, 
no pressure or acoustic mines. Midshipman 
Radford had not been required to absorb 
the electrical mysteries of a Combat Infor- 
mation Center, Midshipman Carney had not 
struggled with the hydraulic and electronic 
brains of a beam-riding missile. And 
neither of them were tormented by such 
things as the “extinction potential of a thy- 
ratron,” “the irreversible adiabatic diffusion 
of atmospheric air in a turbojet engine,” 
“up doppler,” or “thermo-cline.” 

It is a different age and a different Navy 
today even to the uniforms. But is our 
Present Navy really different? The changes 
are physical, I think, and the inventions 
and innovations which 40 short years have 
brought with such bewildering rapidity are 
More surface than substance. That which 
has not changed far exceeds that which has. 

In many respects, the 1955 Navy is not 
really different from the 1916 Navy. Even 
then, there were submarines, there was & 
Primitive form of sonar, there were aircraft, 
Mines, and torpedoes. Now, as then, the 
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Navy is ships, it is officers, it is men, it is 
tradition. This was true in 1916; indeed it 
was true in the time of John Paul Jones, 
Decatur, Truxton, Farragut, and Dewey; and 
it will still be true when you gentlemen are 
running the Navy, making graduation 
speeches, and charged with the protection of 
our country. 

For while the Navy is always evolutionary 
and ever changing, while the parade of prog- 
ress intensifies and accelerates with every 
passing year, three key factors so important 
in your future years have not and will not 
change. 

The first is our country’s dependence on 
the seas. In this atomic age, when the ele- 
ments of time and space have been so dras- 
tically. compressed, our country is more de- 
pendent on the seas than ever before. The 
seas are still the supply routes to our over- 
seas sources of raw materials. The seas are 
still the links which bind the free world to- 
gether. The seas are still the means by which 
we supply our far-flung, transoceanic bases. 
And, most important, the seas are the high- 
roads for carrying the battle to the aggres- 
sor’s territory. If we are a great Nation, if 
we are the world’s leader, seapower has made 
us so and seapower will keep us so. 

Secondly, our naval traditions have not 
changed. The high standards of devotion to 
duty, loyalty, sacrifice, and integrity will al- 
ways be upheld. 

But the most changeless factor of all is 
the human one. With all the achievements 
of science, with all the technology of modern 
war, with all the surface changes the Navy 
has undergone, its success in battle is ever 
dependent on leadership; and, inexorably, 
you are the Navy’s future leaders. No ma- 
chine, no invention, no process of automa- 
tion can ever replace foresighted, courageous, 
personal leadership. 

This fundamental is sometimes forgotten 
in our haste and in our preoccupation with 
the automatic, almost-human hardware of 
our modern armed services. As your life in 
the service passes, no matter how mechani- 
cal, automatic, and untouched by human 
hands our Navy, Air Force, Army, and Ma- 
rine Corps become, the need for leadership 
is and will always be paramount. Good lead- 
ership in a military organization is even 
more important than operational readiness, 
high material standards, or engineering ef- 
ficiency. 

I now have a few words for each of the 
groups represented here today—parents and 
families, faculty and staff, the midshipmen 
who remain behind, and finally the gradu- 
ates themselves. 

First to the parents and relatives and 
sweethearts. This is an exceedingly happy 
and proud moment for each of you, right- 
fully so, and I congratulate every one of you 
for the important role you have played in 
sending and keeping your young man here. 
Today, you see him embarked on a challeng- 
ing, important, and exciting career. In 
passing time, your young man may be to- 
morrow’s Radford or Carney, Twining or 
Shepherd. Even if he does not attain na- 
tional fame, his career is certain to be useful 
and productive to his country. 

To the staff and faculty: The importance 
of this naval citadel of inspiration, educa- 
tion, and service to the Nation has never 
been greater. It is not too much to say 
that you are molding the men upon whom 
the future and safety of our country depends. 
Your vision, your enthusiasm, your compe- 
tence is indelibly transmitted to these 
young men. Make certain that your counsel 
is wise, your teaching sound, and your ex- 
ample creditable. 

To the ‘midshipmen who remain behind: 
You young gentlemen also stand in the shad- 
ows of tomorrow. ‘Those shadows obscure 
and make indistinct the events of the fu- 
ture, but it is possible to discern that the 
days ahead for our Navy will be as momen- 
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tous and memorable as those of the past. 
Never in our history has the future of the 
Navy been brighter. Never have its oppor- 
tunities been greater. Never has the chal- 
lenge of naval service been so provocative. 


The events which lie in shadows-of-tomorrow 


will certainly challenge your foresight, your 
ingenuity, and your imagination. 

And finally, to the graduates: Whether 
your commission is in the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, or the Air Force, if you carry away 
from these 4 years nothing else, let it be this: 
the knowledge of your primary responsibility 
as a leader. Your life at Annapolis com- 
menced with the theme of good leadership 
ringing in your ears. Let them end that 
way. In this age of increasing specializa- 
tion, when emphasis tends to drift to the 
technical, sound leadership is more impor- 
tant than ever. Always remember that the 
stress you give your leadership duties must 
greatly exceed your technical responsibilities. 

Take a genuine interest in your men; rec- 
ognize and commend their good work; treat 
them firmly, impartially, fairly, and with 
respect; keep them informed; be accessible 
to them; give them authority and respon- 
sibility. 

And most important, accept eagerly the 
responsibility given you, and exercise it dili- 
gently. For the exercise of responsibility is 
the prime tool of your trade, and its dis- 
charge is the catalyst of leadership. 

I wish each of you good luck, a fair wind, 
and Godspeed. 


Joint Resolution Requesting Congress To 
Extend the Benefits of the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and Old-Age As- 
sistance Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed n 
the A dix of the RECORD a copy 
No. R47 of the acts and resolves of 1955 
of the State of Vermont entitled “Joint 
resolution requesting Congress to extend 
the benefits of the old-age and survivors 
insurance and old-age assistance pro- 
z This resolution directs the attention 
of Congress to the plight of many of our 
senior citizens who desire to work in 
order to supplement social-security bene- 
fits received only to find that under ex- 
isting law their industry is rewarded by 
a curtailment of these benefits if they 
earn more than $1,200 a year. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolution R—-47 
Joint resolution requesting Congress to ex- 
tend the benefits of the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance and old-age assistance 
programs. 

Whereas a person under 72 years of age 
who is otherwise entitled to receive monthly 
benefits under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program is not entitled to 
receive the maximum benefits otherwise al- 
lowable if he earns more than $1,200 in a 
year; and 

Whereas such provision tends to encour- 
age idleness of persons, to lower the level of 
subsistence and to discriminate against per- 
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sons within that group who do not have 
income from sources other than earnings; 
and 

Whereas many of the persons 65 years of 
age and older whose property and income are 
so limited as to entitle them to benefits 
under the old-age assistance program do not 
receive sufficient payments thereunder to 
subsist at a healthful level, and some are 
destitute: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged to extend the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits to 
allow beneficiaries thereunder to earn up 
to $2,400 a year without curtailment of pay- 
ments, and to extend the benefits of the old- 
age assistance program to allow recipients to 
earn reasonable amounts regularly to sup- 
plement the payments received and to enable 
maintaining themselves at a healthful level; 
and that the Secretary of State be directed to 
transmit duly attested copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations, and to our 
congressional delegation. 

Approved May 19, 1955. 


Exemption From Secial-Security Program 
on Religious Grounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide exemptions from participation in 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program for individuals who are 
opposed to participation in such program 
on grounds of conscience or religious 
belief. 

I have introduced this bill in response 
to a plea from leaders of the Old Order 
Amish Mennonite Church, made on be- 
half of approximately 13,000 Amish 
Christians in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, New York, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Oregon. 

It recently was my privilege to assist 
in arranging a conference on this prob- 
lem in Washington between leaders of 
this church, Members of Congress, and 
a representative of the Social Security 
Administration. The bill I have intro- 
duced stemmed from this conference. 

Under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include a letter from Bishop Henry N. 
Miller, of Middlebury, Ind., outlining the 
views of Amish Christians on this issue 
and a petition signed by bishops and 
elders of the church on behalf of their 
congregations: 

. MIDDLEBURY, IND., April 1, 1955. 
The Honorable SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CRUMPACKER: Late in 1954 our 

Amish Church group became aware of the 
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new provisions of the social security laws, 
which brought all farmers under its cover- 
age. We immediately realized that our 
Amish heritage was in conflict with this at- 
tempt by the United States Government to 
arrange for the care of our aged, infirmed, or 
needy people. It has been our Christian 
concern from the birth of our church group 
in the 15th century to supply those of our 
group who have a need financial or otherwise. 
We feel this is our religious obligation to our 
own people and any others whom we can 
reach with our resources. Our faith has al- 
ways been sufficient to meet the needs as 
they came about, and we feel the present law 
is an infringement on our responsibilities as 
a church, 

In bringing this problem to a head, so to 
speak, we asked and were granted audience 
with Mr. Gerald Kelver, local social security 
administrator, who was kind enough to bring 
along a Mr. Schneider, area supervisor for 
several States. These men spoke to our 
group of local bishops, who are the governing 
or advisory body of our church group. We 
were instructed as to the details of getting 
a social security number, paying the taxes 
due, and receiving benefits as set up in the 
present law. These men were most helpful 
in setting out exactly the position taken by 
our Government. 


Later, we as bishops mct to discuss what 
our position should be in light of our beliefs. 
From this meeting we brought forth the plea 
to our Government as you see it in printed 
form enclosed. Approximately 90 percent of 
the Amish bishops in the entire United States 
have signed this plea, and we have their sig- 
natures on record. They have also desig- 
nated the number of members in their 
churches who have approved this plea. 


The end result of this effort represents the 
concerted wish or plea of approximately 
13,000 Amish Christians throughout the en- 
tire United States. States represented are 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, New York, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Oregon. 

We have been advised to organize a group 
of not more than six leaders of the above 
movement, who would be willing to come to 
Washington, D. C., and discuss personally 
with those of our Government who could 
hear our plea and consider the possibility 
of working out a plan by which our church 
heritage may be preserved and at the same 
time the Government needs be met. We 
think it is entirely possible that a plan of 
this sort may be worked out. 


You, as our local Government representa- 
tive, are the logical person for us to turn 
to in this time of need. Would it be possible 
for you to arrange a meeting of the above- 
mentioned six-man group with the Govern- 
ment officials in the best position to discuss 
this plea and who have the authority to 
arrive at a compromise, if possible, which is 
mutually agreeable? 

Our communion service will be held be- 
tween May 1 and May 15. We would appre- 
ciate your arranging a date any time follow- 
ing May 18 for the above proposed meeting. 
We also request your presence at said meeting 
and would appreciate it if you would act as 
adviser in the procedure in Washington. As 
you know, we are country farmers and not 
acquainted with the problems of the city, let 
alone governmental procedure. 

We humbly await your reaction to our 
above mentioned proposals and hope to hear 
that it has been possible for you to arrange 
for us to talk personally with the proper 
members of the Federal Security Administra- 
tion on or near the suggested date. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY N. MILLER, 

“I exhort therefore, that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, and giving of thanks, be made for 
all men; for kings, and for all that are in 
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authority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in-all godliness and honesty.” 
(I Timothy 2: 1, 2.) 

In regard to the social-security law of 1954, 
which includes all farmers, but does exempt 
certain classes, such as doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers, because of their being sufficiently 
insured otherwise: 

(1) We, as members of the Old Order 
Amish Mennonite Church, do herein express 
our deep appreciation, and with grateful 
hearts do we recount the favors and con- 
sideration accorded our forefathers in the 
past. As in the days of William Penn, our 
forefathers accepted his invitation to immi- 
grate to this land where they might enjoy 
freedom of conscience in religion, and exemp- 
tion from military service. These benefits 
were later confirmed to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the State 
constitutions. We rejoice that freedom of 
conscience is thus recognized by the laws of 
our land. 

(2) Our standard has been, and now is, for 
us to provide for our needy members, for our 
aged and disabled, for our widows and 
orphans; also to help bear the burdens of our 
less fortunate brethren in fire losses, storm 
damage, sickness, etc., as has been handed 
down by our forefathers as being both 
Scriptural and practical. (Matthew 25: 34-40, 
Mark 14: 7, I Timothy 5: 8, Philippians 2: 4, 
Galatians 6: 10.) 

(3) So now comes the social-security law 
and includes us as farmers to also supply 
and partake of offered benefits, which is not 
in accord with our religion and beliefs. 

(4) May we in a humble and prayerful, 
Godfearing way, appeal to you as officials of 
our Government, ask you to prayerfully con- 
sider and reconsider an exemption for us 
from the social-security law? 

(5) We, the representatives as bishops and 
elders of said church, are appealing to you to 
prayerfully consider and reconsider this 
favor. We ask for the various congregations 
within the United States of America, 

In God we trust 

Signed: Bishops and 
Amish Mennonite Church, 


elders, Old Order 


Irresponsible Smears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnists and commentators who have 
wide reader or listener acceptance, have 
definite and very important responsibil- 
ity. One of these is for accuracy and 
truthfulness. 

Vice President Nrxon has been the ob- 
ject of irresponsible smears at various 
times. I quote from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of June 11, 1955, 
a letter from Ancher Nelson, Adminis- 
trator of Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, in his laudable effort to correct 
the irresponsible columnist printed in 
the Post of June 5. Dr. Nelson’s high 
integrity is beyond reproach. I think 
we may rely upon his statement as being 
100 percent truthful: 

NIxon AND REA 

I wish to correct the statements in Drew 

Pearson’s June 5 item about Vice President 


Nixon, which are inaccurate to my personal 
knowledge. 
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First of all, Mr. Nrxon did not “drop around 
unexpectedly” at REA’s 20th anniversary ob- 
servance. We invited him; he accepted and 
was listed on the printed program. 

In fairness to both the Vice President and 
to the REA employees who comprised his 
audience, I want to say that nobody at all 
walked out. As a matter of fact, there was 
an overflow crowd throughout, with people 
standing at the rear of the auditorium and 
in the hall outside. His remarks compli- 
menting our employees on the good work 
they have been doing to advance the REA 
program over the years were well presented 
and well received. 

We regret seeing one of our 20th anniver- 
sary guests made the victim of such faulty 
reporting. 

ANCHER NELSON, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, 


New Kind of Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial from the Sun, published at 
Naches, Wash., dated May 26,1955. The 
question as to whether or not partner- 
ship between Government and local en- 
terprise in electric power development is 
feasible and desirable is answered very 
clearly by this writer, and I would like 
each of my constituents to have the ben- 
efit of reading this. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent, I insert this editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

New KIND OF PARTNERSHIP 


Is partnership between Government and 
local enterprise in electric power develop- 
ment feasible and desirable? 

A current case may help answer that. A 
bill has been introduced in the House pro- 
posing a $310 million multipurpose project 
in Oregon, to be built by the Army Engineers. 
What makes this unusual is that the tax- 
payers would pay only the $37 million re- 
quired for nonreimbursable features such as 
navigation and flood control. All the rest— 
$273 million—would be paid in advance by 
local interests for power to be generated in 
the future. 

And that isn’t the end of the story. Three 
business-managed, taxpaying utility com- 
Panies in the region have offered to supply 
the entire $273 million. Investors have al- 
Teady been found. If other local enterprises, 
such as municipal systems and cooperatives, 
wish to participate, they would share in the 
ROPE on the basis of their part in the finan- 
cing. 

It is said that this bill will be opposed by 
the public power bloc in Congress. That has 
been true of other types of partnership pro- 
posals—just as it has been true of anything 
and everything involving taxpaying private 
Power development as against tax-free, tax- 
Subsidized, socialized Federal monopolies. 
The result is that huge needed projects on 
the Niagara River in New York, the Snake in 
Idaho, and elsewhere have been subjected to 
interminable, unnecessary, and indefensible 
delay. The public power bloc is a minority 
bloc. It makes up in political finagling what 
it lacks in public support. And we are going 
to have to decide before long if the present 
Situation is to continue. In sum, will this 
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country risk critical lack of power in the near 
future because of the desires of Socialist- 
minded groups that black normal power de- 
velopment while crying power shortage? 


Nod to a Portland Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
maintenance of shipyard facilities along 
our Pacific seaboard and keeping these 
yards staffed with training machinists 
and other workers are essential links in 
our national defense program. Because 
of the decline in ship construction since 
World War I, operation of these vital 
facilities has been difficult. 

However, in recent weeks, a Portland, 
Oreg., shipbuilding concern— Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co.—has been making an 
outstanding effort to obtain a reconver- 
sion contract from a Federal agency, so 
that its yard and workers can be kept 
busy. Disregarding sectionalism and 
partisanship, representatives from 
groups throughout the Pacific region 
have given their support and assistance 
to the Portland shipbuilder in an effort 
to bring the west coast this important 
project. People from Oregon who have 
been assisting the company in the pres- 
entation of its case are gratified by the 
amount of cooperation and support 
which has been forthcoming from other 
parts of the Pacific coast. 

This unity has been sufficiently note- 
worthy to evoke editorial comment from 
the major Pacific coast shipping week- 
ly, Pacific Shipper. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, an editorial from the is- 
sue of May 30, 1955, regarding the com- 
munity support given the Portland ship- 
building concern. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Nop TO A PORTLAND BUILDER 

The valiant attempt of the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co., of Portland, to win the giant 
reconversion contract on two liners for 
Matson-Oceanic has captured the admiration 
of the Pacific coast, including many persons 
who never heard of Willamette Iron & Steel 
before and some who possibly were not even 
aware that the Willamette River is the great 
southerly branch of the mighty Columbia 
upon which the city of Portland is sit- 
uated. And more to the point, the effort, 
whether successful or not (and this is not 
known at this writing) has done something 
for the unity of the Pacific coast shipping 
range and for its shipbuilding future. 

Willamette Iron & Steel has had a fairly 
long and checkered career as an engine 
manufacturer, mainly, before it became 
much of a shipyard. In latterly years it 
has been quietly building up to the point 
where both the Maritime Administration 
and the Oceanic Steamship Co. (wholly 
owned subsidiary of Matson Navigation Co.) 
were willing, after rigid examinations, to 
acknowledge that it was qualified to tackle 
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the $25 million job of making two mariner- 
type freighters over into luxurious passenger 
and freight carriers. The very audacity of 
this yard, not large even by Pacific coast 
standards of shipyard size, caught the pub- 
lic fancy, especially when it turned out that 
Willamette was the lowest bidder, after the 
congressional allowance of a 6-percent hand- 
icap in favor of the Pacific coast, and the 
second lowest bidder, absolutely; in competi- 
tion, of course, with the best and the larg- 
est on both coasts. 


A wave of warm approval greeted the 
declaration of Governor Knight, of Cali- 
fornia, that he thought that Willamette 
ought to get the contract. This diminished 
somewhat when it was discovered that Wil- 
lamette is controlled by a San Francisco 
company. 

And yet this kind of intercommunity inter- 
locking is very common and in itself illus- 
trates the community of interest which 
should be held superior to interport rival- 
ries. No port, no city, no State on the 
North Pacific coast, including British Co- 
lumbia, has a monopoly of controlling finan- 
cial interests or of manufacturing sites, of 
stock ownership or of terminals. None is 
lacking in either type of asset. Offhand, we 
think of a Portland shipping house, States 
Steamship Co., that controls one of Califor- 
nia’s finest steamship lines. Examples might 
be cited ad infinitum. 

The bidding on the reconversion work also 
appears to have established the adequacy of 
the Pacific coast’s 6-percent differential, pro- 
viding the shipyards have the energy to go 
after the business. In support of this thesis 
there is not only the Willamette bid, as 
against the absolute low bidder on Chesa- 
peake Bay, but also the Bethlehem-San 
Francisco tender, which, after the allowance, 
beat the Bethlehem-Maryland bid and vir- 
tually tied the Bethlehem-New York bid. 

But it remained for Willamette, smallest 
of the pack, to show the way. 


Meeting at the Summit and Coexistence 
Originated With the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, 24 
years ago Dimetry A. Manuilsky, speak- 
ing at the Lenin School of Political War- 


fare in Moscow, said: 

War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record, 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard of concessions. The capitalistic coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists. 


This is the same Manuilsky who pre- 
sided over the United Nations Security 
Council in 1949. The Reds sure know 
what they are doing. They play the 
tune and we dance to their music. 
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Commencement Day Address by Hoa. 
Harold E. Talbott at Federal Bureau of 


Investigation Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on June 
10 the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Academy, which operates at Quantico, 
Va., held its annual graduating exercises 
in Washington, D. C. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of the program 
of the graduating exercises, including 
a list of those who have previously 
graduated and now hold various offices, 
as well as the names of the graduating 
class, together with an admirable ad- 
dress delivered on that occasion by Hon. 
Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DIRECTOR’S MESSAGE 
To the Members of the Fifty-fijth Session: 

This closing ceremony terminates the brief 
period of our immediate relationship. You 
are now graduates of the FBI National Acad- 
emy and will, henceforth, be the standard 
by which the institution is judge. 

These weeks of voluntary effort devoted to 
the common objective of proficiency in police 
work yicld invaluable byproducts. The 
friendships engendered here, the respect de- 
veloped out of mutual effort, and the under- 
standing born of knowledge of our common 
problems do not lend themselves to meas- 
ure but they do serve as most favorable 
omens for the future. Reciprocal voluntary 
cooperation is vital to proper enforcement of 
the law. 

We have welcomed this opportunity to 
afford you training at the FBI National 
Academy and are pleased to place the serv- 
ices of the FBI at your disposal. We offer 
our hearty congratulations and wish you 
godspeed, 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, 
Director. 


PROGRAM 


Musical program: The United States Ma- 
rine Band. 

Call to order: Assistant Director Rolf T. 
Harbo, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Invocation:- Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address: Mr. C. J. Hyde, Louisville, Ky., 
president of the graduating class. 

Address: Hon. Seaborn P. Collins, national 
commander, the American Legion, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Address: Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Secretary 
of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. 


Introduction of distinguished guests: Di- 
rector John Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. : 

The presentation of diplomas: Deputy At- 
torney General William P. Rogers and the 
Director. 


Benediction: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy. 

The National Anthem: The United States 
Marine Band. 
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THE GRADUATING CLASS 


William J. Allison, Galesburg, Ill., police 
department. 

James H. Avant, Corpus Christi, Tex., po- 
lice department. 

Robert D. Brown, Muscogee County, Ga., 
police department. 

Joseph R. Carten, Stratford, Conn., police 
department. 

George M. Craig, Santa Fe, N. Mex., police 
department. 

James A. Cretecos, 
Police. 

T. K. Devitt, Plaquemines Parish, La., 
sheriff's office. 

Sam Alexander Dews, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
police department. 

Howard R. Eide, Des Moines, Iowa, police 
department. 

Edward C. Erickson, Chicago, IN., police 
department. 

Jack P. Foster, Michigan State Police. 

Albert Gernert, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
police department. 

Elmer F. Hagner, Jr., Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Md., police department. 

William M. Hambrecht, New York City 
Police Department. 

Paul M. Hamilton, Talladega, Ala., police 
department. 

Harry M. Harrison, Howard County, Md., 
police department. 

Glenister A. Hunt., Fresno County, Calif., 
sheriff's office. 

C. J. Hyde, Louisville, Ky., police depart- 
ment, 

Roy E. Isgrigg, Joplin, Mo., police depart- 
ment. 

Leroy C. Jenkins, Racine, Wis., police de- 
partment. 

John F. Karst, Jersey City, N. J., police 
department, 

Stanley L. Kentner, Danville, Ill., police 
department. 

William G. Kording, Brentwood, Pa., police 
department. 

Ralph G. Kortz, Long Beach, Calif., police 
department. 

Arnold R. Kramer, Milwaukee, Wis., police 
department., 

Theodore J. Kramer, Cudahy, Wis., police 
department. 

A. A. Kretchmar, Seattle, Wash., police de- 
partment. 

Robert La Mettry, Richfield, Minn., police 
department. 

Nolan H. Lasiter, Jr., Lubbock, Tex., police 
department. 

Gerald W. Livingston, North Kansas City, 
Mo,. police department. 

Landon Mc D. Louthian, Jr., Charleston 
County, S. C., police department. 

Wilbur C. Lovette, Lumberton, N. C., po- 
lice department. 

William Anderson Magee, Jr., Harlingen, 
Tex., police department. 

John T. McCrate, Ohio State highway pa- 
trol. 

Martin C. McDonnell, San Mateo, Calif., 
police department. 

Paul J. McKinney, Chester, Pa., police de- 
partment. 

William S. McKinney, North Carolina State 
highway patrol. 

Robert C, Messett, Warren, Ohio., police 
department. 

E. P. Moomau, Kansas State highway pa- 
trol. 

Elmer W. Morehouse, Paso Robles, Calif., 
police department. 

Michael F. Moylan, Stamford, Conn., police 
department. 

James F. Murphy, Lewiston, Maine, police 
department. 

A. J. Palazzetti, Bradford, Pa., police de- 
partment. 

James R. Peva, Indiana State police. 

Neil E. Pfost, Branch County, Mich, 
sherifl’s department. 


Massachusetts State 


June 14 


Leland W. Pierce, Canandaigua, N. Y., po- 
lice department. 3 ; 
Donald D. Pomerleau, United States Marine 


Charles M. Powell, Meridian, Miss., police 
department. 

Robert S. Quaid, Detroit, Mich., police de- 
partment. 

Denis J. Quilligan, St. Petersburg, Fla., po- 
lice department. 

Percy V. Richardson, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Spencer H. Robb, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

A. C. Roberts, Atlanta, Ga., police depart- 
ment. 

Louis F. Rossiter, Whitpain Township, Pa., 
police department. : 

Henry Richmond Salmans, Sr. 
Kans., police department. 

Thomas I. Sanders, Tangipahoa Parish, La., 
sheriff’s office. 

Paul J. Schirmer, Cincinnati, Ohio, police 
department. 

Raymond Joseph Schmit, Buffalo, N. Y., 
police department. 

Edwin S. Schriver, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., 
police department. 

Wilmer Bryan Schroeder, Scott County, 
Minn., sheriff's office. 

Daniel Edward Shelley, 
Calif., police department. 

Emil Paul Smith, Tacoma, Wash., police 
department. 

Howard P. Smith, Spartanburg, S. C., police 
department. 

George A. Stephens, Mecklenburg County, 
N. C., police department. 

Walter E. Stone, Providence, R. I. police 
department. - 

John 6S. Stuper, Illinois State highway po- 
lice. 

Albert W. Swanson, Evanston, Ill., police 
department. 

Theodore E. Swoveland, Claremont, Calif., 
police department. 

Albert J. Theriault, Rumford, Maine, police 
department. 

William G. Tothill, Alexandria, Va., police 
department. 

Harry Traver, Mount Vernon, N. Y., police 
department. 

Jose A. Vazquez Sanchez, Puerto Rico Po- 
lice Department. 

John James Viarengo, Turlock, Calif., po- 
lice department. 

Tom G. Waldrop, Cullman County, Ala. 
sheriff’s office. 

L. Olin Watkins, Kershaw County, S. C. 
sheriff’s office. 

Richard P. Weiler, Grand Traverse County, 
Mich., sheriff’s office. 

Wiliam K. Whitehurst, Jr., Tennessee Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

William W. Wilkinson, Memphis, Tenn., 
police department. 

John Charles Wilson, Dallas, Tex., police 
department. 

Walter L. Wiski, Duluth, Minn., police de- 
partment. 

Jesse G. Workman, Charleston, W. Va. 
municipal police department. 

Roderick Roy Wright, Billings, Mont., po- 
lice department, 


Salina, 


San Francisco, 


PRESIDENTS, First 55 CLASSES, FBI NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 

. James T. Shechan, Boston, Mass. 

. Joseph T. Owens, Rome, N. Y. 

E. G. Christensen, Wichita, Kans. 

Bryan E. Ford, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard M. Travis, Hornell, N. Y. 

. Clifford E. Peterson, Sacramento, Calif. 

. William G. Rogers, Austin, Tex. 

. F. L. Matteson, Missoula, Mont. 

. Lawrence M. Taylor, Springfield, Il. 

10. John F. Woods, Norfolk, Va. 

11. James F. Ingoldsby, Roanoke, Va. 
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12. James O. Barker, Miami, Fla. 

13. Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
14. Charles O. Deaner, Lynchburg, Va. 
15. Albert E. DuBois, Philadelphia, Pa. 
16. Vernon Rasmussen, Glendale, Calif. 
17. Leroy E. Wike, Endicott, N. Y. 

18. Robert M. Pugmire, Pocatello, Idaho. 
19. Harry W. Grossglaus, Canton, Ohio. 
Richard R. Foster, Richmond, Va. 

21 Arthur A. Weller, Newark, N. J. 

22 John A. Engler, San Francisco, Calif. 
23. Carl J. Sanders, Lincoln, Nebr. 

24. Earl J. Daniels, Binghamton, N. Y. 
25. W. C. Thomas, Richmond, Va. 

26. Cyrille Leblanc, Gardner, Mass. 

27. Robert Marx, Augusta, Maine. 

28. J. Carroll Hamlin, Utica, N. Y. 

29. Ray M. Barger, Fort Collins, Colo. 
30. Henry F. Whaley, Berkeley, Calif. 

31. Joseph P. Mahoney, Brookline, Mass. 
32. John W. Rycroft, Lexington, Mass. 
33. Andrew T. Aylward, St. Louis, Mo. 
34. John E. Fondahl, Washington, D. C. 
35. Howard O. Hunter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
36. Melvin C. Hoover, Charlotte, N. C. 
37. Jeter L. Williamson, Jo., Greensboro, 


38. Delbert E. Berry, Norfolk, Va. 

39. John Claussen, Napa, Calif. 

. John B. Sheehan, Mineola, N. Y. 

41. Bernard Lewis Garmire, Eau Claire, 
42. Bruns McKie McCarroll, Memphis, 
43. Lester H. Eisenhut, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
44. D. W. Snyder, Walthall, Miss. 

45. Robert Ernest Goodwin, Raleigh, N. C. 
46. Paul Harvey Ashenhust, Dallas, Tex. 

. James W. Traeger, Gary, Ind. 

. Rogers D. Kennon, Nashville, Tenn. 
49. William Walton Pleasants, Durham, 


50. Charles E. Martin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
51. Gene S. Muehleisen, San Diego, Calif. 
52. Earl B. Whitmore, Redwood City, 


53. I. Byrd Parnell, Sumter, S. C. 
. Francis Michael Sullivan, New York, 
N. Y. 

55. C. J. Hyde, Louisville, N. Y. 


ADDRESs BY HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AT THE FEDERAL 
BUREAU or INVESTIGATION ACADEMY, JUNE 
10, 1955 


It is a privilege to appear before you this 
morning. I am particularly glad to talk 
with you because you and the Air Force share 
a common task—that of providing security 
for our great country. 

First, I want to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude, not only for the Air Force but on 
behalf of this Nation. The Air Force is 
deeply grateful to Mr. Hoover and the men 
of the FBI for their tremendous support in 
building up the internal security activities 
of the Air Force. The FBI has assisted us 
by training personnel, providing qualified 
personnel for staffing, and by lending us 
continued support since the inception of our 
Office of Special Investigations. 

Even today we are still dependent upon 
the FBI for background investigations of Air 
Force personnel, which as you know has a 
uniform strength of almost a million, and 
employs approximately 300,000 civilians. 


In a broader sense, all of us in this Nation 
should be thankful to the FBI for creating 
higher uniform standards of law enforce- 
ment and prevention throughout our Na- 
tion. The medium of the FBI Academy in 
which you gentlemen participated has been 
the principal instrument of doing this. 
While we in a democratic country are never 
Suspicious of our neighbor, we know that the 
insidious forces of communism will stoop 
to any level to attain their espionage ob- 
jectives in this country. The ever-present 
vigilance of the FBI coordinated with our 
nationwide law enforcement agencies is a 
comforting thing. 
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I am particularly happy, also, to talk with 
you men who come from communities 
throughout the United States. Many of you 
have military and air bases adjacent to your 
town. To you, as representatives of local_ 
law enforcement agencies, I want to give 
thanks for your cooperation and assistance 
in taking care of our men in uniform. 

When I speak of taking care of our men 
in uniform, I would like to tell you of one of 
the great problems that faces the Air Force 
today. As you well know, the efficiency and 
effectiveness of any organization in measured 
to a large extent by the ability of the men 
who make up the organization. The Air 
Force is no exception to this general rule. 

The men in uniform in the Air Force are 
all voluntary enlistees—men who have come 
to the Air Force for a minimum of 4 years. 
During these 4 years they gain valuable train- 
ing and experience. One of our great prob- 
lems is that on completion of their first 4 
years of service in the Air Force, too few 
choose to continue their careers with the Air 
Force. Let me give you some figures. During 
the last 12 months, we have had 275,000 men 
whose enlistments have expired. Seventy- 
five thousand of these airmen for one reason 
or another were not eligible to reenlist. 
However, of the 200,000 whom we need badly 
and want to keep, less than 25 percent have 
decided to reenlist. The loss to the Govern- 
ment in money that has been spent in train- 
ing and maintaining these men (about $2 
billion) in addition to the drop in efficiency 
of our operational units by the departure of 
these trained men, makes it mandatory that 
we do something about this problem. 

In our surveys to find out why men fail to 
continue with the Air Force, I find that the 
attitude of the local civilian communities 
and the treatment that they are accorded in 
these communities many times contribute 
to the decision of our men to leave the 
service. Now, I need not tell the serious- 
ness of our country’s position in the world 
today. Never in the history of our country 
has it been more important that our Armed 
Forces be maintained at the peak of ef- 
ciency. These men in uniform who come to 
your communities are the best young men 
from many other communities. The fact 
that they wear uniforms does not change 
them one iota. So, I would ask you today 
to look upon these men as you would any 
visitor to town, guide them, assist them, and 
make them welcome. Urge your churches, 
civic organizations, and other activities to 
accord them the respect which they, because 
of the importancé of their day-to-day duties, 
so deserve. I am sure that were a young 
man serving in his own community he would 
be accorded the best treatment. I only ask 
you to treat a stranger in your community 
as your own. You will be amply repaid. 

I have another problem I might discuss 
with you today. You have all, I am sure, 
noted the conflict in opinion from respon- 
sible officials, public figures, and news media 
concerning very important day-to-day issues 
in our country. Some of these issues are of 
a military nature. The facts concerning 
these issues can come only from highly quali- 
fied experts—men who devote their full time 
and effort to the detailed study of intelli- 
gence. You men are experienced, trained, 
law-enforcement officers. You know the 
tedious detail and the endless hours that 
must be spent in tracing clues in your law- 
enforcement work, 

Military intelligence falls into the same 
category of detail as your basic detective 


work. The association of facts derived from - 


reading a remote scientist's autobiography 
with a news felease on a recent development 
may fit together to give clarification or mean- 
ing to some unexplained enemy development. 

You all understand that much informa- 
tion on military matters cannot be revealed 
without providing our enemies real assist- 
ance. However, we strive from day to day to 
provide the American public as much infor- 
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mation to keep them fully informed on how 
we are doing, what money is being used for, 
how the security of our Nation stands as we 
possibly can. This I think, we owe to our 


You know the old adage “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” really 
applies to all our jobs these days. Common- 
sense calls for you to devote much of your 
time and efforts to crime prevention. It is 
reassuring to see the good lights in our city 
streets, the well-organized police patrols, 
the police boys club activities—all efforts 
designed to prevent crime. You in the law 
enforcement world have, of course, many of 
the same problems in doing your day-to-day 
job that the Armed Forces have. All of these 
are brought about because of our way of life. 
We have guaranteed to our people basic 
liberties and it is just alien to our way of 
life to violate them. The Communist world 
has no such inhibitions. The MVD or the 
Russian armed forces are free to exercise 
their initiative at any time and without 
regard to the basic rights of others. It is 
because of this difference in the way of life 
in the free and the Communist world that 
we must be continually on our guard. Our 
guard must be up both against infiltration 
from within and surprise attack from with- 
out. I know that you men feel confident 
that our Nation is secure from within. May 
I give you my opinion of our external 
position. 

As your Secretary of the Air Force, I am 
primarily responsible for the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the Air Force. We annually 
spend in the Air Force some $15 billion of 
the taxpayer's money. With that money we 
have over the last few years built up the 
mightiest military force that man has ever 
seen. It is a force that is more than air- 
planes and bombs. It is a force of highly 
skilled men to fly and maintain the aircraft 
and other intricate equipment so necessary 
to modern warfare, of a worldwide logistics, 
communications, and base system all tied 
into a single operating unit. Your Air 
Force is the principal strength standing be- 
tween the free world and global war. It is 
a force truly dedicated to peace. Our hope 
is that as long as we remain strong—so 
strong that no government will dare attack 
us without inviting its own suicide—that 
we will be able to prevent a war from hap- 
pening. The weapons, the strategy, and the 
size of the force must be constantly chang- 
ing to meet the threat of an enemy. But, 
gentlemen, let me assure you here today 
that the Air Force is dedicated, and deter- 
mined to do everything in its power to 
insure that we do retain our superiority over 
any possible aggressor. 

I want to wish all of you success in the 


: tasks that lie ahead of you. I want to thank 


Mr. Hoover again for the help and assist- 
ance that he gives the citizens of our 
country by affording such training as he has 
provided for each of you graduating today. 
The training and skills of the men of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation are of great 
value to the Air Force, and a great pillar of 
security for the Nation. 


Federal Communications Commission 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I feel 
strongly that the failure of President 
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Eisenhower to reappoint Miss Frieda 
Hennock to the Federal Communications 
Commission, a post in which she has 
served with distinction, was a most un- 
fortunate act on his part. 

Miss Hennock has fought valiantly for 
the public interest. She will be sorely 
missed—by the public, at least. 

On May 29, 1955, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published an editorial on this 
matter. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, together with an article 
from Labor, the fine publication of the 
railroad brotherhoods, dealing also with 
Miss Hennock, and paying a well-de- 
served tribute to her. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 29, 
1955] 
UNDERMINING THE FCC 


President Eisenhower has now made his 
4th appointment to the 7-member Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The latest nominee is Richard A. Mack, 
a Florida Democrat and officer of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners. Little seems to be known 
of Mr. Mack nationally. But it is not so 
much his nomination which is bad as the 
rejection of Commissioner Frieda B. Hen- 
nock for a second term. 

Miss Hennock, despite occasional criti- 
cism, gave the FCC a spark of imagination 
and independence which has seemed sadly 
lacking in that agency regulating radio, 
television, and other interstate communi- 
cations. Nobody could question her devo- 
tion to the public interest. 

In fact, the Nation would not now have 
a system of educational television if it had 
not been for Miss Hennock. She fought 
commercial television interests and official 
colleagues to get TV channels set aside and 
made safe for education. 

In spite of that remarkable record, the 
administration has rejected her. The White 
House offers no explanation. 

Before replacing this thoroughly inde- 
pendent member of the FCC, the adminis- 
tration brought these men into it: Chair- 
man George C. McConnaughey, an attorney 
for Ohio telephone companies whose inter- 
state business is regulated by FCC; John 
C. Doerfer, a protege of Senator MCCARTHY, 
of Wisconsin, and Robert E. Lee, another 
McCartuHy friend who participated in the 
unsavory smear campaign which defeated 
former Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land. 

These three nominations, plus the rejec- 
tion of Commissioner Hennock, make up 
probably the worst series of appointments 
which the President has made to any one 
regulatory agency. 


[From Labor of June 4, 1955] 
FCC’s LONE CHAMPION OF PEOPLE FIRED 


Labor recently predicted that President 
Eisenhower would fire the only remaining 
Federal Communications Commission mem- 
ber who stands up for the public interest, 
That prediction came true this week. 

The White House disclosed that the Presi- 
dent will not reappoint Frieda B. Hennock 
to the FCC when her present term expires a 
month from now. To replace her, Ike has 
picked Richard A. Mack, former chairman of 
the Florida Public Utilities Commission, and 
now vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
known as NARUC. 

Miss Hennock is a Democrat and, by law, 
the President had to put a Democrat in her 
place, so political party had nothing to do 
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with the choice. Why wasn't she reap- 
pointed? The answer is suggested by her 
record. 

She was the only commissioner who op- 
posed an $80 million rate boost for the 
Bell Telephone trust. She fought for and 
won for educational institutions 257 tele- 
vision channels which were wanted by pri- 
vate profit TV interests. She defended small 
and independent radio and TV stations 
against big network monopolists. 

REFUSED TO BOW 


She crusaded against the crime and horror 
television programs which make big money 
for advertising sponsors but are charged 
with causing juvenile delinquency. 

Also Miss Hennock recently urged that 
some way be found to make radio and tele- 
vision equally available to candidates of 
both political parties, to end the growing 
advantage of the party which gets the most 
money from rich men who “buy” elections— 
particularly the tax-free Texas oil magnates 
who fatten GOP campaign funds. 

In other ways, too, Miss Hennock refused 
to bow to powerful special interests. So she 
is ousted, like other courageous regulators 
in recent years. 

Not much is known about her successor, 
Mack, except his close connection with 
NARUC, the national organization of State 
regulatory commissions. Of the latter, al- 
most all are under the thumbs of the power 
trust, gas trust and telephone trust. Also, 
the organization has taken an antilabor 
stand on various occasions. 


The 10 Years of the U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent article written by Walter Lipp- 
mann, and published in today’s Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, dealing with 
the 10 years of the U. N. and what it 
means to American security, and to 
peace in the world. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW—THE 10 YEARS 
OF THE U. N. 


There would be no such celebration as the 
world will be seeing next week in San Fran- 
cisco, if in these 10 years the United Nations 
had not proved themselves to be a universal 
and indispensable institution. Nothing that 
can be said by the statesmen who will be 
there is so eloquent as the fact that these 
statesmen are there—that no government has 
wished, that no government would have 
dared, to refuse to come. There are still 
many governments waiting, hoping, and 
working to be admitted into the United Na- 
tions. There is none that would like to re- 
sign. 

Among those who follow these things there 
are, to be sure, few in any country who are 
not critical of this or that in the organiza- 
tion or in the specific acts of the United 
Nations. There are, likewise, few Amer- 
icans who agree with all the policies and 
actions of the American Government. But 
those who would like to leave the United 
Nations, or wish to see the society dis- 
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solved, are no more than an eccentric mi- 
nority. 

No member has threatened to resign if 
it could not prevail. And none has been 
threatened with expulsion if it did not con- 
form to the views of the others. This re- 
flects, I believe, something new in human 
history, and something of great significance: 
namely, the presence throughout mankind of 
a will that the sovereign governments shall 
preserve the universal society. 

This sentiment, so imponderable and yet 
so compelling, is not due to the triumphs of 
the United Nations in the specific and hard 
questions that have been put to them. The 
United Nations have not solved all their 
problems; not by any means. The general 
human will to maintain the United Nations 
is due to the feeling, almost one might say 
to the instinct of the great masses of man- 
kind that beyond and above the cold war, 
the ideological war, the armaments race, and 
the revolutions, there is a supreme and uni- 
versal human interest. This supreme and 
universal human interest is that issues must 
never be let reach a point where conflict is 
irreparable and inexpiable. For humanity 
has rights that mankind must compel all 
governments to respect and to defend. 

That the United Nations have come 
through the past 10 years, and that mem- 
bership is now prized in every nation, is— 
if one stands off and looks at it—extraordi- 
nary. These have been 10 dangerous years. 
The world is rent by the cold war—which is 
perhaps the deepest, widest, and bitterest 
schism within the peoples of the world since 
the long struggle between Islam and Chris- 
tendom. And with this cold war, alongside 
of it, as part of it, and at times overriding 
it, we have been living amidst the epoch- 
making rise of the peoples of Africa and Asia, 
and their emergence as new sovereign pow- 
ers among the powers of the world. 

In the whole of our recorded history there 
have been few periods, perhaps no period, 
when so many peoples have been involved 
in such deep changes in the ways of their 
life, or engaged in such a diversity of con- 
flicts. It is astounding, therefore, that the 
universal society of the United Nations sur- 
vives, and that it is, if anything, more deeply 
rooted, more tenaciously adhered to, than 
it was 10 years ago. 

In human experience this is not the first 
enormous ideological schism when men were 
prepared to kill and be killed, nor is this 
the first period. of widespread revolution. 
But this is the first time when in such an 
age of troubles there has been a truly uni- 
versal society to which all the antagonists 
have adhered, or have wished to adhere. 
That is something without precedent. It is 
something that is not to be taken for 
granted, but is to be regarded with wonder 
and with hope. 

This is, I believe, the great conclusion to 
be drawn on the 10th anniversary of the 
United Nations. But, of course, these 10 
years have put many ideas, principles, and 
institutions of the United Nations to many 
different practical tests. In another article 
I shall venture to put down some of 
the things which I believe experience has 
taught us. 


Reuther’s Victory for All Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the New Era, official publication of 
the Pennsylvania Conference of Central 
Labor Unions (AFL): 

REUTHER’S VICTORY FOR ALL WORKERS 


No matter what his critics say, Walter 
Reuther has written his name in indelible 
ink in the economic history book of America 
and to the everlasting credit of working 
men and women who will benefit from the 
guaranteed wage established in principle in 
the new UAW-Ford contract. 

The Wall Street Journal, chewing on sour 
grapes, termed the settlement “a throwback 
to a dark age of labor relations.” 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, in a full-page advertisement in the 
Journal, rapped the annual wage as a “bad 
means to achieve an obviously good end— 
steadier work and pay.” 

This gloom-doom fraternity issued the 
same kind of statements when the principle 
of industry-paid pensions was established 
by the coal miners. They also said the 40- 
hour week would be the ruination of our 
free enterprise system. 

These calamity howlers, who, incidentally, 
today are enjoying some of the highest 
profits in history (even after taxes), fought 
every social reform over the last two decades. 

There is no reason why sound insurance 
principles cannot be applied equally to the 
guaranteed wage as they are to other cost 
items. Industry pension plans eventually 
were integrated into the pattern of doing 
business and so will the guaranteed wage. 

What Walter Reuther and the automobile 
workers did was to end this hill-and-valley 
cycle of take-home pay—a good wage while 
production soars, and less-than-subsistence 
compensation benefits during weeks and 
months of unemployment. 

Many times in the past some of the dyed- 
in-the-wool reactionaries declared that a 
little unemployment is a good thing for the 
economy. What they really meant was that 
they should have the right to shirk social 
responsibility and merely hire and fire ac- 
cording to some cold, cost-accounting system 
without regard to human needs. 

Reuther has put human beings ahead of 
company dollar signs by forcing the guaran- 
teed-wage principle into the Ford contract. 
We can expect that other unions now will 
press for a similar pattern in other basic 
mass-production industries. 

In the long run the guaranteed wage can 
only strengthen us in the global war on com- 
munism. For here in America the working 
people can boast of security and purchasing 
power without any loss of freedom and with- 
out fear of depression. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of June 2 published a 
letter to the editor written by Mr. Shad 
Polier, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Jewish Congress, 
having to do with legislation for Federal 
aid for school construction, and com- 
menting on the significance of the recent 
Supreme Court decision with regard to 
this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the copy 
of Mr. Polier’s letter to the Times be 
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printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the letter 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS__PROGRAM OFFERED 
TO SPUR BUILDING Now WITH FEDERAL AID 


To the EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 

The May 31 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the public-school segregation cases under- 
lines the importance of a related issue now 
before the Congress. Both parties and a 
clear majority of both Senate and House 
support Federal aid for public school con- 
struction. But bills to grant such aid have 
been held up in committee by disagreement 
over the inclusion of an antisegregation 
provision. 

Even those who oppose Jim Crow are di- 
vided. Some hold that Congress should 
keep hands off altogether since the Supreme 
Court has taken responsibility for the de- 
segregation process. Others urge that Con- 
gress has an equal duty in the struggle for 
full equality to see that Federal aid is not 
given to any State which may attempt to 
retain segregated schools. Until these ap- 
proaches are reconciled the legislative process 
seems likely to remain stymied. There is, 
I would suggest, an available middle course. 


THOSE AFFECTED 


When Congress enters the school picture 
by appropriating funds, it cannot shrug off 
the segregation issue or expect the courts 
to correct its omissions. It has the obliga- 
tion to make plain that it regards segre- 
gation as wrong and that it refuses to sub- 
sidize wrongdoing. But congressional con- 
trol need extend no further than to the 
schools directly affected by its appropria- 
tion of Federal funds. 

As many had anticipated, the May 31 deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court allows some pe- 
riod for the alteration of established prac- 
tices in existing schools. Congress can com- 
plement the court’s action by adding an anti- 
segregation provision applicable only to 
schools which will be built or improved with 
Federal funds. Under such a provision com- 
munities electing to receive such aid would 
have to agree that those assisted facilities 
will be open to all on an unsegregated basis. 

Such action would not be open to chal- 
lenge as improper interference with State’s 
rights. It is traditional for Congress to in- 
sure proper disbursal of the funds it appro- 
priates. Moreover, it has express power to 
enforce the requirements of the fourteenth 
amendment, requirements that have been 
given clear content by the Supreme Court 
in its two decisions in the public school seg- 
regation cases. Leaving existing schools 
alone, Congress would be telling State offi- 
cials that, while the timetable for desegre- 
gation of those schools is a matter lying be- 
tween them and the courts, they may not 
take advantage of the Federal program to 
finance further violations of the Constitu- 
tion. 

ADVANTAGES OF PLAN 


In addition to its sound base in constitu- 
tional principle and tradition, this moderate 
approach has several practical advantages: 

First, the prospect of receiving Federal 
funds would encourage and assist those citi- 
zens in the South, and especially in border 
areas, who want to see their communities 
move ahead on the racial issue. 

Second, if a school board practiced segre- 
gation in violation of its certification, the 
courts could be expected to order immediate 
compliance. For, in such a case, there would 
be no basis to urge delay or the need of 
gradual transition. The original certification 
of intention to operate without segregation 
would bar any claim that prompt integra- 
tion in the particular school building was 
not possible. 

Third, suits to obtain such compliance 
could be brought by the Federal Government, 
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to which certification would be made. . This 
would give needed relief to the Negro com- 
munity which now faces the prospect ọf 
bringing a separate action against each of 
the school districts of the South. 


The need for Federal school aid is impera- 
tive and demands prompt disposition of any 
issues that may impede it. Bills should be 
brought to the floor of the Senate and 
House, with an effective antisegregation pro- 
vision if possible—without one if necessary— 
so that the full Senate and House Member- 
ship can vote on the two questions of aid 
and segregation. We owe this both to the 
millions of school children now deprived of 
adequate schools and to the millions who 
continue to suffer the shame of racial op- 
pression. 

SHAD POLIER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Jewish Congress. 


Taxpayer Fleeced in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, & 
very interesting and illuminating article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday, under the byline 
of Constantine Brown, entitled “Tax- 
payer Fleeced in Foreign Aid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

TAXPAYER FLEECED IN FOREIGN AID— FIGURES IN 
BILLS TELL SMALL PART OF STORY; HAND- 
OUTS ABROAD OBSCURED BY BUREAUCRATS 
The extent to which foreign aid has fleeced 

the American taxpayer since World War II 

has never been fully realized. The figures in 

the headlines when a foreign-aid bill is up 

for consideration on Capitol Hill tell only a 

small part of the story. Indeed, it would be 

a practical impossibility to present any defi- 

nite figure as an accurate grand total for the 

foreign-aid bill to date. 

The reasons, of course, for such necessary 
vagueness lie in the nature of the effort the 
United States has made to put the war-torn 
free world back’ on its feet and to create a 
worldwide pump-primer operation hazily 
described as of vital importance to American 
prosperity and defense. 

The nature of the effort can best be de- 
scribed in a single word as diversity. The 
lavishness of American handouts has been 
obscured to the taxpayer by the bureau- 
cratic device of spreading the largesse among 
many different Santa Clauses. Thus the 
right hand never knew, or questioned, what 
the left was doing. Both hands were kept 
busy, handing out to countless other hands 
which also refrained from any serious effort 
to know what was really going on. 


While the official foreign-aid organiza- 
tions were busily performing their gracious 
bestowal of the resources of America on Zam- 
bezi and Timbuctu, a dozen other Amgrican 
Government agencies were also eagerly em- 
ployed in like enterprises. Many times 2 or 
3 agencies found themselves doing the same 
thing, and usually resolved the duplication 
or triplification quite readily by a new series 
of gobbledygook language designed to ob- - 
scure the facts, as Government talk usually 
does. 
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Thus, while the Marshall plan was going 
strong, the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, 
the State Department, the Information 
Agency, and several more obscure but no less 
generous outfits were competing vigorously 
to “obligate” their fat appropriations. 

Foreign aid itself never consisted alone 
of handouts. There were lots of “do-it-your- 
self” projects, in which ostensibiy the for- 
eign governments concerned were doing & 
job, such as building a power plant or a rail- 
road station or a dam. But guess who was 
footing the Bills? 

Then there was the matter of lend-lease 
accounts. When the figures were added up 
at the expiration of the lend-lease arrange- 
ment, “careless” was hardly the word for the 
procedure. Millions upon millions were 
signed away or ignored—all levies on the 
sad United States taxpayer and all gone if 
not forgotten. 7 

When NATO came along for a fact, Uncle 
Sugar was happily cast in his accustomed 
role. While our brave and dependable allies 
praised the “mutual” effort for the com- 
mon defense, Uncle dug deep into our col- 
lective pockets to pick up the tab. 

Military assistance was supposed to be a 
separate category, and to an extent it was. 
But not to a very far extent. Under so-called 
military assistance, hundreds of projects were 
paid for which were of dubiously indirect 
military significance, At the same time, the 
armed services themselves were financially 
engaged in a host of projects having not the 
remotest connection with military matters, 
except of course under the well-stretched ex- 
cuses that the “stability” of our gallant allies 
was a direct military contribution to defense 
of the free world. 

And despite the existence of the murderous 
cold war, even the Soviet Union and the Iron 
Curtain satellites have been the eager recipi- 
ents of United States material aid, both 
directly .and -indirectly through. various 
stratagems. - 

The whole foreign aid extravaganza has 
been right out of Alice in Wonderland. 


Britain’s “Socialistic” Conservatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith an article by 
the Public Affairs Institute, published 
in current issue of the New Era, offiċial 
organ of the Eastern Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of Central Labor Unions, AFL: 

BRITAIN'S SOCIALISTIC CONSERVATIVES 

The victory of Great Britain's Conservative 
Party in the recent general election has been 
hailed widely by American conservatives as 
a bitter blow to liberalism. 

Presumably the British people had turned 
their backs on the kind of welfare state that 
the Labor Party had introduced during its 
term of office and wanted a continuance of 
good old-fashioned conservatism. 

Politicians in Washington, applying the 
British results to the United States, were 
not above interpreting them as a boost for 
conservative Republican policies and a blow 
for liberal Democratic policies. 

Actually, the blunt fact is that many parts 
of the platform on which the Conservatives 
Tan would give the United States Chamber 
of Commerce the cold shivers. 
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Like most platforms, the Conservative 
platform of 1955 was divided into boasts 
about past accomplishments and promises 
for future good things for the electorate. 

Here are some of the Conservative boasts: 

“The Conservative Government has now 
become the first in the world to launch a 
program of nuclear power stations on a com- 
mercial scale. 

“Our party’s pledge to build 300,000 houses 
a year was derided by opponents as impos- 
sible to fulfill. In fact, nearly 350,000 were 
built last year. * * * Already under Con- 
servative Government a million new homes 
have been provided.” (This refers to public 
low-rent housing.) 

“Under Conservative Government a record 
number of new schools has been completed 
and a record number of teachers recruited.” 

“In its first year of office the Conservative 
Government increased virtually all social 
service payments. This year it has again 
raised pensions and benefits.” 

“As part of our policy for maintaining full 
employment, we aim to attract (in Scotland) 
the widest variety of new industrial enter- 
prise.” 

Here are the promises for the future: 

“We intend to increase capital investment 
in new pits and major construction schemes 
(in the nationalized coal mines) to four 
times what it was when we took over in 
1951.” 

“By support prices, deficiency payments, 
and other means, we shall uphold the prin- 
ciple of the 1947 Agricultural Act * * * 
Three out of every four farm cottages will 
be linked to a main electricity supply on 
the completion of a major 5-year program 
which we have initiated. We have doubled 
the amount paid annually in grants for rural 
water supplies and sewerage; this progress 
will be kept up, and further funds made 
available. 

“In the next 5 years we shall provide at 
least another million new school places, most- 
ly in secondary schools.” 

“We accept the case that family allowances 
should be paid as long as a child is at 
school.” 

“New hospital building was completely 
neglected by the Socialist Government. 
Plans have been announced and will be 
carried out over the next few years for the 
building of new hospitals * * * and for 
the extension and modernization of many 
existing hospitals.” 7 

“We welcome the increase in the pro- 
vision of dental treatment. * * * We are 
anxious to provide the best national health 
service the country can afford.” 


All of this would indicate that the Brit- 
ish Conservative Party knows pretty well 
what the British people want in the way of 
social services and that it is willing to give 
it to them. 


Meditations From a Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article by 
Ralph McGill, which appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution for Saturday, June 
11, entitled “Meditations From a Jail.” 


It seems to me that this article is most 
important right at this time when we are 
inclined to find fault with Nehru, India’s 
Prime Minister, because of apparently 
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hostile statements he makes from time to 
time. At least it seems to me that we 
should weigh the facts set forth in Mr. 
McGill’s column as we consider our for- 
eign-aid program currently before the 
House. 
The article follows: 
MEDITATIONS FROM A JAIL 
(By Ralph McGill) 

A few years ago Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru visited the United States. Everyone 
now admits the job was “bungled.” We 
made a seemingly typical error of allowing 
him to meet, almost exclusively, our im- 
portant men. We briefed none of those men 
about Nehru or India. 

The result was that at luncheons and din- 
ners Nehru was forced to listen to some of 
the most important men in American in- 
dustry and business talk what was almost 
nonsense. There questions about India and 
about his own career were both naive and 
ignorant. 

Nehru left America feeling that he had had 
no contact with our intellectual life, our 
culture, or with the real people of our coun- 
try. One of the things which stuck most 
iù his craw, and which to him illustrated 
a materialistic attitude, occurred at one of 
these dinners with important men. In talking 
with friends when he returned to India, 
Nehru said that his host sought to impress 
him by saying, “Mr. Nehru, I would like for 
you to know that the men gathered together 
at this table represent several billions of 
dollars.” 

A REAL POINT 


Nehru said that it made him sad that he 
did not learn anything about their families, 
their interests, their culture, their activities 
as human beings, but only that the faces 
he saw before him represented many billions 
of powerful dollars, 

Nehru, of course, is extremely sensitive. 
All new nationalisms, and leaders of them, 
almost invariably are unreasonably sensi- 
tive, but Nehru did have a real point. And 
to an Asian whose religion teaches the theory 
of renunciation, the America visit was one 
which made us seem crassly materialistic, 
which, as a matter of fact, we are not. 

The Russians are not making this mistake. 
One notes from reading the reports of Nehru's 
visit to Moscow that they are going in heavy- 
ily for the common culture of the Russian 
and the Asian peoples and are presenting to 
him their poets, musicians, philosophers, and 
so on. 

This will appeal to Nehru, but it is im- 
portant to know that it will not necessarily 
make him turn to the Russians. He did not 
like his visit to America, but he did not turn 
against us. He basically is an Indian. It 
is important to remember that from about 
mid-1919 until 1947 there was hardly a year 
that one or more members of the Nehru 
family were not in British jails in India on 
political charges. 


IN PRISON 


In Nehru’s admirable book, “The Discovery 
of India,” written while he was in prison in 
Ahmadnagar Fort during the last war, he 
says: 

“Time seems to change its nature in prison. 
The present hardly exists, for there is an 
absence of feeling and sensation which might 
separate it from the dead past. * * * The 
outer objective time ceases to be, the inner 
and subjective sense remains, but at a lower 
level, except when thought pulls it out of the 
present and experiences a kind of reality in 
the past or in the future. We live. as Auguste 
Comte said, dead men’s lives, encased in our 
pasts, but this is especially so in prison where 
we try to find some sustenance for our starved 
and locked-up emotions in memory of the 
past or fancies of the future. 

“* * * so I made voyages of discovery into 
the past, ever secking a clue in it, if any such 
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existed, to the understanding of the present. 
The domination of the present never left me 
even when I Jost myself in musings of past 
events and of persons far away and long ago, 
forgetting where or what I was. If I felt 
occasionally that I belonged to the past, I 
felt also that the whole of the past belonged 
to me in the present. * * *” 

This helps explain Nehru. It also assists 
us to understand other Indian leaders and 
the intensity of their nationalism. Whatever 
they can create in India, they want it to be 
Indian and neither Russian, Chinese, nor 
American. : 


The Late Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, today, June 
14, 1955, marks the birthday and the 
100th anniversary of one of America’s 
great and most devoted public servants, 
who through his long years of service, 
first in his own State of Wisconsin, but 
likewise during the long tenure of office 
in the Congress of this United States, 
I refer of course to that great humani- 
tarian and staunch friend of the many, 
the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., of Wisconsin. 

I wish today to join with thousands of 
my fellow Minnesotans, and all Ameri- 
cans, who like myself wish to pay our 
respects and tribute and refresh our 
memories of a great American who 
blazed the trail here in the Congress for 
social reforms and legislation that had 
for its purpose a better tomorrow for 
the many, not only the few. 

I include the following editorial: 

[From the Machinist of June 9, 1955] 

FIGHTING Bos La FOLLETTE’s CENTENNIAL 


Brother A. E. Drescher, retired member of 
I. A. M. Lodge 266, is living spryly in Jack- 
sonville, Ark. Like so many machinists, 
Brother Drescher has been 49 years in good 
standing in his union. And, like so many 
machinists, Brother Drescher has a long 
memory for those who have helped (and 
opposed) the union cause. 

Last month Brother Drescher wrote a 
letter to headquarters in Washington. Here’s 
what he had to say: 

“Years ago when the unions were looked 
down upon, and I mean :down, there were 
only a few in Washington who would listen 
to our pleas for the improvement of human 
rights. 

“Robert Marion La Follette was the Sen- 
ator we could talk to, write to, and who 
would espouse our cause. June 14, 1955, will 
be the 100th anniversary of his birth. On 
June 18 he will have been dead 30 years.” 


CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 


Brother Drescher suggested that something 
ought to be done to observe this centennial 
of the birth of one of the greatest cham- 
pions labor and the family farmers ever 
had—not just in his own home State of 
Wisconsin but of the entire Nation. 

For those of us who are too young, Fighting 
Bob La Follette’s name will evoke no mem- 
ories. But for the oldtimers among us, like 
Brother Drescher, La Follette’s name stands 
for everything that was clean and good about 
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government—both Federal and State—for 
more than a quater of a century. 

As Congressman, as Governor, and as Sen- 
autor from Wisconsin, Fighting Bob-La Fol- 
lette was a man the people trusted. A Re- 
publican, he rebelled against boss rule and 
the corruption of so many public officials of 
his time. He fought special privilege, un- 
covered the Teapot Dome scandal—the big- 
gest steal of public resources up to that 
time. He battled the giveaway of forest land 
and other public property. He sponsored 
such useful legislation as the Federal Em- 
ployers Liability Act, the Seamen’s Act, the 
railroad 16-hour law, woman’s hours of 
service law, and championed the graduated 
income and inheritance taxes, fought for the 
direct election of our Senators, women’s suf- 
frage, and child-labor legislation—to name 
a few of his efforts. 

No greater proof of La Follete’s stature can 
be offered than to remind IAM members that 
he was the first and, until 1936, the only man 
ever endorsed by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists for the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


La Follette capped a long career in 1924 
when he ran for President on a third party 
ticket. Like all third parties, La Follette’s 
was preordained for defeat. Nevertheless, his 
effort was enough to convince at least the 
Democratic Party that it could never win 
with an arch-conservative candidate. It has 
never tried again. 

Back in 1925, at the time of La Follette’s 
death, Fred Hewitt, then editor of the Ma- 
chinists Monthly Journal, wrote of him: 

“We share the view of many who believe 
La Follette was the greatest champion of the 
right of the people to govern themselves since 
Lincoln.” 

At this century mark, we salute the mem- 
ory of Fighting Bob La Follette. His fight 
helped to make our life easier. Brother 
Drescher and thousands of union men like 
him have not forgotten. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a resolution signed by 81 public- 
spirited citizens in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut. 

The current congressional investiga- 
tions into the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem have uncovered the increasing use 
of alcohol by teen-agers. This is to be 
deplored and it is my sincere hope that 
my colleagues will join me in finding 
ways and means of enacting legislation 
that will curb the growth in delinquency 
among the youth of our Nation, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION TO OUR REPRESENTATIVES IN 

CONGRESS 

Since alcoholism, delinquency, and mental 
illness have become serious health problems, 
we, your constituents of Connecticut, earn- 
estly emplore you to use the powers of Con- 
gress to get alcoholic beverage advertising 
off the air, and out of the channels of inter- 
state commerce, and thus protect our people 
and the rights of States to prevent advertis- 
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ing of commodities which have been de- 
clared unlawful by the rights of local option 
granted them under State law. 

Arthur C. Newport, Evelyn M. Case, F. L. 
Braman, D. E. Dayton, A. E. Dayton, 
Philip M. Dow, Mrs. C. F. Allyn. Jr., 
Velma Olson, Edna Fiedorowiez, Elsie 
Nettleton, Doris Roberge, Mildred C. 
Scoville, Hattie R. Siègel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Mayell, Mrs. G. S. Everett, Mrs. 
Willis C. Moore, Mrs. Nellie Rebmann, 
Mrs. Rose Sanford, Mrs. Herbert W. At- 
wood, Mrs. Kirsten Hestad, Rev. A, C. 
Allen, Wiliam J. Monroe, Alice M. 
Cass, Joan L. Monroe, Walter H. Wells, 
Ruth M. Monroe, Lillian F. Peck, 
Michael Galitello, John A. Conklin, 
Charles H. Connell, Aloysius A. Reb- 
man, Hubert R. Monroe, Bernard L. 
Estes, Raymond Rebmann, Sarah 
Logue, Elizabeth Tehan, Alice L. Skil- 
ton, Edith M. Skilton, Elizabeth Tor- 
torici, Margaret Marland, Rey. R. C. 
Hewitt, Raymond G. Cook, Lorraine 
Cook, Lela Holbrook, Edwin L. Mix, 
Angela M. Roberts, Walter Roberts, 
Harriet R. Bunnell, Harold M. Bun- 
nell, Rhoda S. Salisbury, Mabel M. 
Anderson, Eva Roberts, Eileen S. Jones, 
Hattie B. Freter, Ellen M. Hewitt, 
Elizabeth Richards, Cora Roberts, Mrs. 
Cassie Dowd, Mrs. Lillian Bronson, 
Mrs. Henry Preusser, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Byran, Mrs. Mabel Kelley, Mrs. Cora M. 
Scott, Mrs. J. M. E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Ruth Oldroyd, Mrs. C. B. Seaver, Emma 
L. Messenger, Mrs. Sarah Poushee, Mrs. 
Louis Venter, Mrs. Charles Townsend, 
Mrs. Edith P. Candee, Mr. Frank A. 
Hall, Mrs. Christina B. Hall, Mrs. Thel- 
ma D. Fowler, C. B. Fowler, Mrs. Ruth 
Stanwich, Mrs. Golda Young, Fred- 
erick H. Salisbury. 


Yale University NROTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday at 
New Haven I had the privilege of watch- 
ing some 100 fine young men take the 
oath of office as ensigns in the United 
States Navy. It was an impressive cere- 
mony, and of particular importance to 
me because my own son, Joseph W. Bow, 
was one of the young graduates of the 
Yale University NROTC program who 
accepted this grave responsibility for the 
defense of our country. 

The oath they swore was impressive in 
itself. It reads: 

I solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
that I will bear true faith and allegianze 
to the same, that I take this obligation freely 
and without mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which 
I am about to enter. 


Mr. Speaker, as these young men 
stood and repeated that oath, I could 
not help but refiect that they May soon 
find themselves on active duty in other 
nations of the world, and that the Con- 
stitution they have sworn to uphold and 
defend will not defend them there. 
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The constitutional guaranties which 
are their birthright will be denied them 
when in defense of that Constitution, 
they find themselves assigned to duty 
on foreign soil. 

It is shocking’ that such a situation 
should exist, but it does exist under the 
terms of article VII of the Status of 
Forces Treaty and other similar agree- 
ments affecting our men in some 40 na- 
tions of the globe. Any infraction of 
unfamiliar foreign law may find them 
incarcerated in foreign prison without 
the constitutional guaranties of every 
freeborn American—because we bar- 
tered them away. 

This experience has served to increase 
my determination with regard to H. J. 
Res. 309, calling upon the President to 
renegotiate or denounce article VII. I 
sincerely hope that we may have hear- 
ings on the resolution at an early date. 


He Designed Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include an article 
by James Poling reviewing the life and 
work of gallant Captain Reid, who de- 
signed our flag. Captain Reid was born 
in the district which I am honored to 


represent. He is more than merely a 
local hero. His is a name of great honor 
and fame: 


HE DESIGNED Our FLAG 
(By James Poling) 


When we pause this coming Tuesday to 
observe Flag Day we can be reasonably cer- 
tain that in all of the day’s spate of com- 
memorative oratory the name of Capt. 
Samuel Chester Reid will never be heard, 
even though he was the man who designed 
the flag we honor. And if it is strange that 
this hero should be forgotten, it is equally 
strange that, in 1816, the Congress of the 
United States should have chosen a young, 
Down East sea captain, with no artistic talent 
or training, as our flag’s ultimate designer. 

In 1777, it is true, Congress already had 
approved a flag—based on the coat of arms 
of the Washington family—which consisted 
of 13 stars and 13 stripes. Then, in 1795, 
after 2 new States had been admitted to the 
Union, 2 additional stars and stripes were 
added. In 1816, however, with more new 
States in or seeking admission, it became 
apparent that the flag would soon become an 
unwieldy monstrosity if we continued to ree- 
ognize each State by adding another star 
and stripe. 

It was then that Congress turned to Sam 
Reid. He had just staged one of the most 
heroic defenses of the flag’s honor in our his- 
tory, and Congress chose to pay tribute to 
him by thus placing the flag’s future in 
his hands. 

As the War of 1812 was drawing to its close 
31-year-old Captain Reid—his men said, 
“There's one was born with salt in his nose”— 
had taken the small, 246-ton privateer Gen- 
eral Armstrong, carrying 7 guns and 90 men, 
into the neutral port of Payal, Portuguese 
Azores, for fresh water. 

Only hours later a British -squadron—a 
brig, a frigate, and a ship of the line—carry- 
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ing 2,000 men and 130 guns, put into the 
same port. The British commander, Com- 
modore Robert Lloyd, ran up a flag signal 
ordering the Yankee to surrender. 

Reid signaled back, “Come and get me.” 

The Portuguese Governor of Fayal pro- 
tested that the American brig was immune 
to attack in this neutral port, according to 
the law of nations, but Lloyd threatened to 
destroy the town, too, if the Governor inter- 
fered. And so, as a full moon rose, the 
island’s natives took ringside seats on the 
shore and on the walls of the harbor’s castle. 

In the beginning the British underesti- 
mated their opponent. Reid and his men 
met the first English boarding party with 
musket, cutlass, and boarding ax, and re- 
pulsed it quickly and viciously. As a result, 
when Commodore Lloyd made his second at- 
tack at midnight he sent in 560 men in long 
boats armed with carronades and swivel 
guns. As these boats closed on the General 
Armstrong their commander, Lieutenant 
Matterface, ordered, “Up and board, men, 
and no quarter.” No quarter was exactly 
what the 90 grim men on the little brig 
gave them. 

Reid, leading the after-division, fought 
with both hands as the main British attack 
sought to storm his quarterdeck. Nat- 
urally left-handed, he wielded a saber with 
that hand while, with his right hand, he 
fired the pistols his powder boy constantly 
reloaded and handed to him. He personally 
disposed of Lieutenant Matterface in a cut- 
lass duel, disdaining to shoot him down, and 
then led the attack that finally drove the 
British back over the quarterdeck taffrail. 

At this point, a messenger reached him 
with news that the situation on the fore- 
castle was desperate. The General Arm- 
strong’s two other officers were wounded, 
ammunition was running short and the 
enemy had gained the bowsprit and was 
pressing into the ship. 

With a rallying cry, “Close quarters and 
quick work, lads,” Reid led the after-division 
forward. He put a ball between a British 
lieutenant’s eyes, hurled his empty pistol in 
the face of a lunging marine, cut a second 
down with a sidearm slash and plunged 
into the main line of the advancing British. 
For a time the line held, then it sagged and 
broke. The British were routed in only 40 
minutes of fighting and the splash of bodies 
plunging into the sea could be heard as 
they fled the furious mopping-up action of 
Reid and his crew. 

The British count was 120 killed and 130 
wounded. Sam Reid lost 2 of his 90. men 
and had 7 wounded. As a British ensign 
said afterward, “God deliver us from our 
enemies if this is the way Americans fight.” 

At daybreak, the British brig Carnation 
moved in to finish at artillery range what 
couldn’t be accomplished in hand-to-hand 
combat. Ten minutes later she was in full 
retreat—her guns silenced, her masts top- 
pled, and her hull badly holed by the deadly 
American fire. 

And then the 74-gun Plantagenet and the 
44-gun Rota got underway. Knowing it 
would be impossible to defeat the full 
squadron, Reid refused to sacrifice his ex- 
hausted men in a hopeless cause. While he 
and a small band held the squadron off in a 
long-range artillery duel that crippled the 
rigging of the British ships, the rest of his 
crew rowed to safety ashore. Then Reid 
fired his “Long Tom” through the bottom of 
his badly damaged little brig, took down his 
bullet-torn flag and went shore himself. 

There Commodore Lloyd sent him word 
that he was sending an armed force to take 
the crew captive. Reid led his men to an 
abandoned convent, raised his flag, and sent 
Lloyd the laconic message, “We're waiting.” 

The British commander gave up. 

The following day Reid was invited to call 
at the British consulate. As he approached 
the building, wary of a trap, he was met by 
® group of officers from the enemy squadron, 
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who lifted their caps and cheered him heart- 
ily. Then they took him inside the con- 
sulate and toasted him—a tribute unique 
in military history and, in its way, as re- 
markable as the one Congress later paid him. 
It took 3 weeks to bury the British dead 
and rerig their battered ships—which were 
carrying the artillery intended for use in 
the British attack on New Orleans. As a 
result, the expedition awaiting the artillery 
in Jamaica was also delayed 3 weeks—and 
this gave Andrew Jackson the time he needed 
to move his Tennessee riflemen south, organ- 
ize Jean Lafitte and his pirates, and set 
himself to give the British their final, cul- 
minating defeat of the War of 1812. 


Captain Reid had fought better than he 
knew. 

He returned from Fayal to be showered 
with honors. Congress asked him to pro- 
duce a lasting, workable design for our flag. 
Hie had his wife make a model of the ensign 
he had in mind—13 stripes for the Original 
Thirteen States, and a blue field to which a 
star for each new State could be added. Con- 
gress approved and President Monroe signed 
an act making this flag official on April 4, 
1818. On April 13 Mrs. Reid, in her hus- 
band’s presence, handed the flag she had 
made to the President—and the American 
flag, as we now know it, was for the first 
time hoisted over our Capitol. 

Today, of course, it still flies there—but the 
memory of Captain Reid has faded. I have 
a letter before me from his great-grandson, 
Sam C. Reid IV. He served in the New 
Guinea campaign of World War II on the 
U. S. S. Reid, third destroyer to be named 
for Sam Reid (she was sunk in the Leyte 
invasion in December 1944). He writes: 

“Capt. Sam C. Reid has been forgotten 
by the United States of America, for which 
he did so much, for he lies in an unmarked 
grave in Green-Wood Cemetery, Brooklyn.” 

Forgotten? Well, not quite. Representa- 
tive Francis E. Dorn, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
has a bill in Congress to provide a fitting 
memorial for his grave; and the Associated 
Granite Craftsmen’s Guild has offered to 
erect a monument. 

Perhaps the time is not far off when 
America will recall this gallant seaman 
who gave us our flag. 


House Resolution 183, “Counterproduc- 
tive” Propaganda—Minority Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the minority views on 
House Resolution 183, requesting the 
Secretary of State to formulate a reso- 
lution naming the U. S. S. R. as an ag- 
gressor and to take immediate steps to 
place such resolution on the agenda of 
the U. N. assembly: 

MinoriIry Views ON House RESOLUTION 183 

We are in favor of a positive bipartisan 
political offensive against world communism. 

We believe this resolution will have a nega- 
tive, not a positive, result in such an of- 
fensive. Therefore, we are opposed to House 
Resolution 183. As Secretary Dulles says, it 
would be “counterproductive.” 

General Sarnoff, in his program for a 
political offensive against world communism, 
says: 
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Page 28—“The objective must aim to 
achieve dramatic victories as swiftly as pos- 
sible, as a token of the changed state of 
affairs. Propaganda, for maximum effect, 
must not be an end in itself. Words that 
are not backed up by deeds, that do not 
generate deeds, lose their impact. The test 
is whether they build the morale of friends 
and undermine the morale of foes.” 

Applying these tests to this proposal to 
have the U. N. condemn the U.S. S. R. as an 
aggressor, what are the chances for a swift 
dramatic victory? What will be the impact 
of a failure of this effort on the morale of 
our friends, both inside and outside the 
Iron Curtain? The answers are obvious, and 
demonstrate why this resolution should 
go no further. 

The diplomatic, the military implications 
of the action proposed by this resolution are 
far reaching, but the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs refused to hear any State or Defense 
Department witnesses before acting on this 
resolution. The only witnesses in the brief 
hearings were members of the select com- 
mittee. The committee report on this reso- 
lution does not contain or even refer to the 
adverse report from the State Department 
which we have included at the end of our 
statement. 

Our President, our two living ex-Presi- 
dents, our Secretary of State, our military 
leaders, are all opposed to the course of 
action this resolution would have the House 
request. We believe that any effective po- 
litical offensive against communism requires 
a little teamwork. The House no doubt has 
a right to request executive action. In past 
years the House has teamed up with the 
Executive in passing “sense” resolutions op- 
posing entry of the Red Chinese into the 
United Nations and seeking a United Nations 
embargo against Red China. As a propa- 
ganda . project, however, it is counter- 
productive to have the House formally and 
officially request action against communism 
when it knows in advance the adverse views 
of the executive branch, which has the 
responsibility of implementing the action. 

How will this, as General Sarnoff says, 
“build the morale of friends and undermine 
the morale of foes’’? 

Our country is now launched on a vast, 
complicated, risky political offensive against 
world communism, leading up to and away 
from the Four Power meeting at the summit. 
Our ultimate goal is no secret—just peace, 
and freedom for all mankind. The plays 
we make in driving toward that goal are not 
all announced in advance. We must not 
deliberately call openly for losing plays. We 
cannot have too many quarterbacks. In 
warfare, hot or cold, in political campaigns, 
as in football, teamwork and timing are 
needed. For the House to approve House 
Resolution 183 would be bad timing and poor 
teamwork. 

We attach hereto correspondence of the 
State Department on House Resolution 183 
and statements of ex-Presidents Hoover and 
Truman on Russia and the United Nations. 

While we have not taken time to secure 
additional names on this minority report, 
other members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Republicans and Democrats, are op- 
posed to House action on House Resolution 
183. 

JOHN M. Vorys. 
FRANCES P. BOLTON. 
DONALD L. JACKSON. 
KARL M. LECOMPTE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1955. 
The Honorable JamMEs P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. RicHaRDS: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 23, acknowledged March 
25, requesting comments on House Resolu- 
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tion 183. The resolution refers to the report 
of the Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression and requests the Secretary of State 
to instruct the United States representative 
to the United Nations to transmit copies of 
these reports to each member of the United 
Nations. It further requests the Secretary of 
State to instruct the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations to formulate 
a resolution based upon the findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations of the commit- 
tee’s report “naming the U. S. S. R. as an 
aggressor against the nations enslaved by 
communism” and “to take immediate steps 
to place such resolution on the agenda of the 
General Assembly for early action.” 

The Department of State shares the con- 
cern expressed in the resolution with respect 
to the serious implications for the mainte- 
nance of world peace resulting from the ag- 
gressive policies of the U. S. S. R. The work 
of the select committee is most valuable in 
exposing the details of Soviet policies and 
techniques in connection with the establish- 
ment of Communist regimes in a number of 
satellite countries. 

We agree that it is desirable to give wide 
circulation to the reports of the select com- 
mittee. The United States representative to 
the United Nations, on instructions from the 
Department of State, has already transmitted 
copies of the select committee’s reports to 
all members of the United Nations. The only 
part of the report of the select committee 
which-was not circulated was the section en- 
titled “Summary Report,” which contains 
the committee’s recommendations to the ex- 
ecutive branch. It was not considered ap- 
propriate to bring recommendations from the 
legislative branch to the attention of for- 
eign governents. Thus, the first action pro- 
posed in House Resolution 183 has substan- 
tially been taken. 

With respect to the request that a resolu- 
tion “naming the U. S. S. R. as an aggressor 
against the nations enslaved by communism” 
be prepared and placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly for early action, it is the 
view of the Department of State that such 
action would not bring about the desired 
result, a clear indictment of the U. S. S. R. 
for its policies of aggression and subversion. 

In the first place, many of the events 
which were studied by the Select Committee 
occurred a number of years ago, in many 
cases before the establishment of the United 
Nations and in some instances long before 
World War II. Many members would 
seriously question the wisdom and even the 
authority of the United Nations to embark 
upon an inquiry into such matters. It is 
doubtful whether opposition based upon this 
position could be overcome, particularly to 
the extent necessary to make decisive United 
Nations action possible. 

In the second place, any effort by the 
United Nations to investigate and judge the 
conditions by which constituents parts of 
the U. S. S. R. were incorporated into that 
country, regardless of how this incorporation 
occurred, might be looked upon by some 
members as an invasion of the domestic 
jurisdiction of the U. S. S. R. and conse- 
quently contrary to article 2 (7) of the 
United Nations Charter which forbids the 
organization to intervene in matters essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
member. The basis for this constitutional 
objection would be the fear of these mem- 
bers that such action might eventually be- 
come a precedent that would be used to sup- 
port international action in other cases in- 
volving the way in which states extended 
their jurisdiction over contiguous areas in 
the process of national growth. In this con- 
nection, members would also be influenced 
by the fact that at the time the United 
Nations was established, all the constituent 
republics studied by the select committee 
were known to be under Soviet control. 
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Third, notwithstanding what the facts may 
actually reveal, such countries as Albania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, which the select committee 
studied, would strongly contend that they 
are independent states, that their Com- 
munist governments were freely chosen, and 
that their association with the U. S. S. R. is 
simply one of friendly alliance characterized 
by mutual respect for each other’s independ- 
ence. A vigorous assertion that no aggres- 
sion ever occurred, made by the alleged vic- 
tims, would make it difficult to convince 
delegations less knowledgeable in Com- 
munist strategy and tactics than ourselves 
of the need for assembly action. à 

Fourth, many members oppose considera- 
tion, of so-called “cold war” issues in the 
United Nations because they believe it in- 
creases international tensions without pro- 
ducing constructive results. An effort to 
indict the U. S. S. R. for aggression would 
be so regarded. 

In these circumstances it is unlikely that 
a resolution naming the U. S. S. R. as an 
aggressor against the nations enslaved by 
communism could obtain majority support. 
Moreover, if such action were nevertheless 
undertaken and a resolution subsequently 
adopted by a small majority, possibly with 
its language weakened for the sake of obtain- 
ing necessary support, the work of the select 
committee would be depreciated, and the 
Assembly’s action would be far less decisive 
than the situation studied by the select 
committee actually warrants. The Commu- 
nists could also be expected to capitalize 
upon the apparent breach in free-world 
unity. It is even conceivable that the As- 
sembly would not adopt any resolution what- 
soever. Such a failure to obtain action 
could adversely affect the present positive 
propaganda value of the select committee's 
work. 

Our experience indicates that the United 
States can most effectively expose the ag- 
gressive threat of Soviet communism by tak- 
ing advantage of specific cases arising out 
of current situations, most of which involve 
facts about which all members have first- 
hand knowledge. For example, during the 
Ninth General Assembly, in the discussion of 
the items introduced by the Soviet bloc ac- 
cusing the United States of aggression in 
the Far East and of violation of freedom of 
the seas, our delegation successfully demon- 
strated that the real aggressors were the 
Chinese Communists, supported by the So- 
viet Union. In this way the United States 
continues to expose before the United Na- 
tions the machinations of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

In combating Soviet propaganda offen- 
sives, we have found it extremely useful to 
incorporate selections from such material 
as that prepared by the select committee 
in official speeches to illustrate the long- 
continued flouting of international obliga- 
tions and standards of conduct by the 
U. S. S. R. At the Assembly next fall, as 
in the past, our delegation will exploit every 
appropriate opportunity to expose aggressive 
communism, and in this process the select 
committee’s reports will be most valuable. 
Their use in the United Nations will com- 
plement efforts already underway in our 
overseas information program to publicize 
the committee’s findings. We also hope 
that other members, all of whom received 
copies of the committee’s reports, will make 
good use of them in their own speeches. 

In light of the above observations, it is the 
view of the Department of State that adop- 
tion of the proposed resolution would be 
counter-productive in our mutual efforts to 
expose aggressive Soviet communism, in the 
United Nations and elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
TurusTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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JUNE 9, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. ; 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I request your com- 
ments on House Resolution 183, “Requesting 
the Secretary of State to take action to carry 
out certain recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, con- 
tained in its report made at the close of the 
83d Congress.” 

This resolution was introduced on March 
22, 1955 and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

In response to a letter from the chairman 
requesting comments, Assistant Secretary of 
State Thruston B. Morton wrote the chair- 
man on April 18, 1955 commenting on the 
resolution and concluding, “it is the view 
of the Department of State that adoption 
of the proposed resolution would be counter- 
productive in our mutual efforts to expose 
aggressive Soviet communism, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere.” 

When House Resolution 183 came before 
the committee for consideration, I requested 
that, in view of the adverse report, witneises 
from the Department of State be heard be- 
fore the committee acted on the resolution. 
On May 12 the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
by a divided vote, reported out the resolu- 
tion without hearing witnesses other than 
Members of Congress. The resolution was 
reported to the House today. I have not 
seen a copy of the report accompanying the 
resolution. 

I have felt that this resolution was most 
untimely. In view of the present situation 
and immediate future developments, I would 
like to have your views on the resolution as 
promptly as possible for my own benefit 
and for consideration by other Members of 
the House. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Vorys. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 10, 1955. 
The Honorable JoHN M. Vorys, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Jonn: I hasten to reply to your letter 
of June 9, 1955, requesting my views concern- 
ing House Resolution 183. This resolution 
refers to the report of the Select Committee 
on Communist Aggression and requests the 
Secretary of State to instruct the United 
States representative to the United Nations 
to transmit copies of the report to each 
member of the United Nations and to formu- 
late and place on the agenda of the General 
Assembly a resolution “naming the U.S. S. R. 
as an aggressor against the nations enslaved 
by communism.” 

As you know, the Department’s views on 
this resolution were submitted by Mr. Mor- 
ton to Representative RICHARDS in a letter of 
April 18, 1955. As Mr. Morton indicated, 
Ambassador Lodge has already transmitted 
copies of the select committee’s report, ex- 
cept for the section containing the commit- 
tee’s recommendations to the executive 
branch, to all members of the United Nations. 
The letter pointed out, however, that the 
action proposed by the committee, namely, 
a clear indictment of the U. S. S. R. for its 
policies of aggression and subversion, is not 
likely to succeed and that, in the view of the 
Department, to attempt it would be counter- 
productive. Mr. Morton enumerated the 
serious obstacles in the way of attaining the 
committee's objective in the General Assem- 
bly. I have no reason to believe that recent 
developments have in any way lessened these 
difficulties. It is indeed likely that the pro- 
spective 4-power meeting this summer will 
increase the reluctance of a number of 
countries to support such action and they 
would not consider it useful now to place 
the matter on the agenda. 

Much as I value the committee’s illuminat- 
ing exposure of Soviet policies and tech- 
niques in the establishment of Communist 
government in the satellite states, I am 
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compelled to express my deep concern that 
the adoption of the proposed resolution 
would hinder rather than assist our mutual 
efforts to combat these Soviet practices. 
Moreover, its passage at this time would be 
widely interpreted as an effort to prejudice 
the forthcoming Four Power negotiations. 
Needless to say, the Department of State 
will continue to take advantage of every 
opportunity in the United Nations and else- 
where to expose the aggressive threat of 
Soviet communism. In this continuing ef- 
fort, we shall of course rely heavily on the 
valuable information contained in the com- 
mittee’s report. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


Excerpts FROM TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENTS 
Harry S. TRUMAN AND HERBERT HOOVER BE- 
FORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER 


Mr. Truman (April 18, 1955): 


“ADVANTAGE OF SOVIET MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE U. N. 


“We knew at the time the United Nations 
was created that we were having difficulties 
with the Soviet leaders and that our difficul- 
ties might increase. We were determined, 
nevertheless, to go ahead with the creation 
of the United Nations and to get the Soviet 
Union into it, committed to the principles 
of international peace which are expressed 
in the charter. Without such a commit- 
ment on their part, we believed that the 
United Nations would not be successful. 
Looking back now, I think this was the cor- 
rect course. We were striving to prevent the 
East-West split which has now become 
known as the cold war. We were striving to 
set up an organization which would bridge 
the split. Of course, no charter, no consti- 
tution can wipe out a power conflict. We 
must not blame the United Nations for all 
the bad things that have happened outside 
the United Nations and in violation of its 
principles. Soviet membership in the 
United Nations has been an advantage to 
the cause of peace, because the peoples of 
the world have been able to compare the 
Soviet’s conduct to the standards of inter- 
national peace laid down in the charter and 
to see that the Soviets have violated the 
basic ideals of mankind.” 

Mr. Hoover (April 21, 1955, answering a 
question by Senator SMITH) : 

“Senator, at one time I made a suggestion 
that either the Russians be asked to retire 
in order to give free entry to 14 nations 
which they have excluded, and in order that 
we might have a more unified front among 
free nations, and I suggested that if it was 
not possible to get them out of the United 
Nations we might consider a new organism 
to include only the free nations. I don’t 
think at the present moment in view of con- 
flicts which have developed among free na- 
tions that either course would be workable. 
My own conclusion is that we have to go on 
and worry with the Russians and with the 
hope that things may be better sometime. 
In any event, we have the opportunity of 
exposing them in five languages all at once.” 


A Toast to the Flag, by John Jay Daly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1955 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 


the fact that proper credit was not given 
to the author of the poem I inserted in 


June 14 


the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD under date of 
June 8, in connection with an article 
from the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes, I wish to request unanimous 
consent to make the following insertion 
giving proper credit to Mr. John Jay 
Daly, the writer who was inspired to 
compose the powerful stanzas and its 
correct title “A Toast to the Flag”: 


“Here’s to the red of it; there’s not a thread 
of it 
In all the spread of it from foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, faced steel and lead 
for it, 
Slept with the dead for it, bathing it red. 


“Here’s to the white of it; who knows the 
might of it 
But thrills at the sight of it through day 
and night, 
Womanhood’s care 
dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it kept it so white. 


“Here's to the blue of it; heavenly hue of it 
Star spangled view of it, constant and 
true; 
And here’s to the whole of it, stars, stripes, 
and pole of it, 
Here's to the soul of it—red, white, and 
blue.” 


for it made manhood 


Scrambled Pay-Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as TV shows are viewed by 
millions of people throughout the coun- 
try, the fate of television programing 
is affected with a special public interest. 
In this connection, I would like to include 
the following statement on pay television 
made by Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., at 
the annual conference of the primary 
affiliated stations of the CBS Television 
Network and CBS, which was held in 
New York on May 19, 1955: 


CBS opposes pay television because it 
would hijack the American public into pay- 
ing for the privilege of looking at its own 
television sets. This is a betrayal of the 34 
million families who have already spent $13.5 
billion for their sets in the expectation that 
they would be able to use them as much as 
they wanted without paying for the preroga- 
tive of watching. 

Under pay television, stations which are 
now broadcasting free programs would 
scramble the pictures and sound so that the 
set owner could not receive them unless he 
paid for each program. Such programs 
could be unscrambled only when a costly 
gadget, attached to the home receiver, is fed 
a coin or slug, a key or card for which the 
viewer pays. Since a station cannot televise 
two programs at once, any station broad- 
casting a scrambled-pay program would nec- 
essarily have to eliminate its free program 
during that time period. Pay television 
would black out the best of free television. 
In essence, this is a booby trap, a scheme to 
render the television owner blind, and then 
rent him a seeing-eye dog at so much per 
mile—to restore to him, only very partially, 
what he had previously enjoyed as a natural 
right. 

Pay-television promoters say they would 
be satisfied if they got $100 a year from the 
average family. On this basis, today's tele- 
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vision audience would pay some $3.5 billion 
a year—more than it pays for shoes or doc- 
tors or electricity—for viewing far fewer pro- 
grams than it now watches without charge. 
This is three times the amount now being 
paid by the public for all spectator admis- 
sions. 

Under the present system of American 
television, no set owner is deprived of a pro- 
gram because he is not as prosperous as his 
neighbor. But, once the turnstile of pay 
television is placed in the living room, the 
families who rely most on television for their 
entertainment and information would be hit 
the hardest because they would be the ones 
who, for economic reasons, would have to 
restrict their viewing most severely. Tele- 
vision would no longer belong to all the 
people all the time. 

One of the arguments made by the pro- 
moters of-pay television is that its introduc- 
tion would hurt nobody. ‘Try it out in the 
market place, they say. Surely this is in 
the American tradition. There would, they 
claim, be free television for those who want 
what they are now getting and there would 
be pay television for those who want the 
unusual, the sort of entertainment and cul- 
ture which free television cannot afford cur- 
rently. But this is a specious claim, un- 
supported by the economic facts of life. It 
is the sheerest kind of sophistry and it is 
intellectual quicksand. 

It is probably that pay television would 
deliver an occasional heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight, and possibly such special en- 
tertainment as a multi-million-dollar first- 
run movie, which the economics of present 
television cannot reach, at least as of today. 
On the other hand, the bulk of any program- 
ing for which pay television would bid is 
bound to be the very kind of entertainment 
which already has found such high favor in 
present day free television. The result of 


this is that the public would be victimized . 


into paying out billions of dollars a year for 
a programing service which they are now 
getting free. 

If this scheme is authorized and becomes 
generally established, pay television would 
be able to bid away from free television 
every kind of program which the public now 
enjoys. For example: For viewing the World 
Series at home, a tribute of some $6 million 
per game would be levied on the public if 
each family watched the series in 1954 were 
forced to put up the modest sounding sum 
of 50 cents for each game. Thus the people 
would pay 15 to 25 times as much as is now 
being paid by the sponsors who bring them 
the games free. 

If only 5 percent of the families who now 
watch Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the Town would 
pay only 50 cents each to see the show, they 
would spend $375,000—two and one-half 
times as much as the sponsor now pays 
to bring it to the public free. The other 
95 percent would then have the “free choice” 
that pay television promoters want to give 
them: the free choice of not watching 
Toast of the Town or paying to see it. It's 
the old story of letting the camel get his 
nose into the tent. Once this happens, the 
channel on which Toast of the Town is 
broadcast would be scrambled out for every- 
one who doesn’t pay. 

What is true of these two examples is true 
of every one of the public’s favorite pro- 
grams. If pay television is authorized, no- 
body could blame the owners of popular at- 
tractions for putting them where they could 
Produce the most income. No one can be 
SO naive as to believe that popular pro- 
grams would be broadcast free if they could 
be charged for. 

Thus television could not long remain 
half free and half fee. Either television pro- 
grams belong to the public free or they be- 
long to the highest bidder. During the hours 
when most people watch television, co- 
existence would be unlikely; it would be an 
economic improbability. 
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It is claimed that under pay television 
there would be more cultural programs ap- 
pealing to small minorities. We believe 
the reverse to be the fact. If, as the pay- 
television promoters say, installing a mini- 
mum service in a single major city will 
cost tens of millions of dollars, installing 
it throughout the total area now served by 
television will cost billions of dollars. Peo- 
ple who make such an investment will have 
to get it back by putting on the type of 
shows which will attract the largest audi- 
ences. If a million families were willing to 
pay $1 each to see a movie and 100,000 peo- 
ple would pay $2 each to see a ballet, there 
would be no ballet. 

It is difficult to believe that the Federal 
Communications Commission would author- 
ize a scheme which seems to be so clearly 
contrary to the public interest. However, 
if pay television should become established, 
economic necessity will force CBS to par- 
ticipate. Unlike theater owners, we have 
no economic axe to grind. We could expect 
to operate profitably under a system of pay 
television. With our programing know-how, 
facilities and experience, we regard it as 
more than probable that we would earn 
our share of the billions of pay-television 
dollars. But this is not where CBS believes 
its best interests lie. 


We are proud of the progress the broad- 
casting industry has made in establishing 
a nationwide free television service. The 
pay television promoters have continuously 
predicted the failure of free television at 
every point of its development; that it could 
never support itself without direct tribute 
from the public. They made these false 
prophecies 25 years ago and, as recently as 
1946, the president of Zenith Radio Corp. 
flatly stated “the advertisers haven’t suffi- 
cient money to pay for the type of con- 
tinuous programs that will be necessary to 
make the public buy television receivers by 
the millions.” Today there are 36 million 
television sets in daily use. Unlike these 
false prophets, we set no limits to the in- 
creased and continually increasing service 
to the public of free television. 


During the past 7 years, and at the cost 
of a refrigerator, the average family has been 
able to convert its home into a center of 
information and entertainment not even the 
wealthiest could have enjoyed 10 short years 
ago. The finest talents of Broadway and 
Hollywood, the significant events of Wash- 
ington, faces of Presidents and legislators, 
the art of museums and advances of science 
have become as familiar to televsion set own- 
ers as their neighbors down the street. And 
past advances are only a prelude to future 
accomplishments. We are unwilling to see 
the present system, under which everybody 
watches television as much he wants, de- 
stroyed and a great and unifying medium 
of communication disrupted, with attendant 
dangers to our entire economy. The cost to 
the public in dollars and in the loss of free 
television far outweighs the potential gains 
of the pay-television scheme. 

We believe, therefore, that the public's 
best interests and our best interests as well, 
lie in the continuing expansion of free tele- 
vision; that television channels now dedi- 
cated to all the public should not be used 
for the introduction of a system whose bene- 
fits to each viewer would be limited by his 
ability to pay. 

Because the pay-television scheme would 
impose an unnecessary burden of billions of 
dollars on the American public; because it 


` would charge the public for the popular 


programs it now enjoys free; because it 
would become a discriminatory service, avail- 
able in large part to only those who could 
afford to pay; because it would endanger the 
scope and qualify of nationwide news and 
public service programing, we shall oppose 
it before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 
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A Sorry Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the Recor an editorial from 
the New York Times of June 12, 1955, 
entitled, “Report on Polio.” 

The editorial deals with the sorry mess 
that has resulted from the complete ab- 
dication of leadership and responsibility 
in the handling of the Dr. Salk anti- 
polio vaccine program. It calls atten- 
tion to the tragic bungling of this pro- 
gram by the administration as com- 
pared with the brilliant record of Canada 
in the production and distribution of the 
vaccine there. 

The editorial follows: 

REPORT ON POLIO 


Surg. Gen. Leonard A. Scheele’s let- 
ter to Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby and the 
paper that he read last week at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation are his most explicit statements on 
the mishaps that followed the inoculation of 
schoolchildren with Dr. Salk’s antipolio 
vaccine—yet not explicit enough for Mr. 
Basil O’Connor, who protests on behalf of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis that only the Public Health Service's 
version of our experience with the vaccine 
has been presented. 

Mr. O'Connor is clearly right. Beyond the 
fact that live virus had contaminated some 
supposedly killed vaccine we know little of 
what happened in the factory. It may be 
that the full report of Dr. Scheele gives the 
information that is lacking. . The mystery 
deepens in the light of the brilliant record of 
Canada. There over 500,000 children have 
been vaccinated, so far without any mishap. 
Yet the procedure followed by Canada is es- 
sentially the same as that laid down by Dr. 
Salk and originally followed in this country— 
supposedly. Possibly Dr. Salk will clarify the 
mystery. The Public Health Service main- 
tains that his methods work well on a small 
scale but not when it comes to factory pro- 
duction and testing for safety. But why 
should the Salk technique succeed in Canada 
and prove inadequate here? A partial expla- 
nation may be found in the method of pro- 
duction. Originally we licensed six pharma- 
ceutical houses and left to them the inter- 
pretation of the rules formulated by the 
National Health Institutes laboratories: in 
Canada all vaccine has been produced in the 
Connaught Medical Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto under the strict control 
of the Ministry of Health and its Federal 
Laboratory of Hygiene. 

Was the virus used in last year’s field 
trials better than that distributed and in- 
oculated this year? It may have been, but 
there is no certainty. It is probable that it 
contained some live virus and that some of 
the failures tabulated in the Francis report 
are thus to be accounted for. If so, it would 
be unwise to rely too much on the statistics 
of that report. 

On the whole, Dr. Scheele'’s two statements 
support those public health authorities who 
contend that the Public Health Service, in- 
stead of rushing into mass production this 
year, should have continued the field trials 
of last year on a national scale. Had that 
policy been followed, the public would have 
accepted the mishaps that have occurred as 
inevitable incidents in a great experiment, 
just as it accepted those listed in the Francis 
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report. Neither Dr. Scheele's letter to Secre- 
tary Hobby nor the paper that he read before 
the American Medical Association at Atlantic 
City absolves the Public Health Service of 
responsibility for the bungling that has at- 
tended the production and testing of the 
Salk vaccine. 


Westward Movement of Center of 
Population of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as it appears that the center 
of population of the United States will 
remain within the boundaries of the 
State of Illinois for approximately the 
next 100 years, it would appear to me to 
be extremely wise to make some effort 
to distribute the Federal Government 
workload into the State of Illinois, so it 


North lati- 
tude 


West longi- 
d 
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would be more accessible to the majority 
of the people of our country, many of 
whom are today living 3,000 miles from 
our National Capital. 

The history of the center of popula- 
tion indicates that at the time the site 
for the National Capital was selected the 
city of Washington was almost the center 
of population of our country. In 1790 
the center of population was 23 miles 
east of Baltimore, Md., and in 1800 the 
center of population was still on the east 
side of Washington, D. C., which made 
Washington not only near the geograph- 
ical center but also near the center of 
population as well. 

According to the 1950 Bureau of the 
Census report—nearly 160 years later— 
the geographical center is some 1,500 
miles to the west of the Capital City, 
and the center of population is in Den- 
ver Township, Richland County, Ill., 
which is 8 miles north-northwest of 
Olney, Ill.—a distance of approximately 
1,000 miles west of our Capital City. 

The following report shows the west- 
ward movement of the center of popula- 
tion of the United States between 1790 
and 1950: 


Approximate location 


23 miles east of Baltimore, Md. 

18 miles west of Baltimore, Md. 

40 miles northwest by west of Washington, D, C. (in Virginia), 
16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va. 

19 miles west-southwest of "Moorefield, W. Va. 

16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va. 

23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. 

48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, Ohio (in Kentucky), 

20 miles east of Columbus, Ind. 

6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind, 

In the city of Bloomington, Ind. 

8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, Ind. 

3 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. 

2 so arts southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon Township, Sullivan County, 


8 Miks north-northwest of Olney, Richland County, Ill. 


Stability in the Lead and Zinc Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the Oil 
Workers International Union and the 
United Chemical Workers Union, CIO, 
met in joint convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the week of February 28, 1955. 
This was the last convention for each of 
these unions and the first convention 
for the great new union that was there 
formed as a result of a merger. The new 
organization is known as the Oil, Chemi- 
cal, and Atomic Workers International 
Union, CIO. 

Among the resolutions adopted at this 
important meeting was a clear and 
straightforward formulation of a pro- 
gram for stability in the lead and zinc 
industry. The statement of the legis- 
lation needed and the steps necessary to 
biing about the rehabilitation of the 


lead and zinc industry as set forth in 
the following resolution merits the 
thoughtful consideration of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 


WE NEED STABILITY IN THE LEAD AND ZINC 
INDUSTRY 


Whereas the lead and zine industry, 
smelters, mills, and mines have been passing 
through a period of economic distress, cur- 
tailment of operations, and substantial un- 
employment; and 

Whereas this curtailment of operations 
occurs at a time when consumption and un- 
employment within the United States con- 
tinues at a high level and at the same time 
it occurs in this industry they have faced 
unemployment and part-time employment. 

To meet these needs United Gas, Coke, and 
Chemical Workers of America established a 
lead and zinc council, which has sought to 
meet the problems facing the industry. 
After consultation with all groups and agen- 
cies in the Government, organized labor, and 
the industry, a three-point program was 
adopted to provide aid and assistance to the 
workers as well as the producers in this in- 
dustry, as follows: 

1. An immediate purchase program by the 
Federal Government of lead and zinc under 
fixed floor price contracts which are author- 
ized by section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 
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2. Enactment of..legislation similar in 
principle to that introduced by Senator Mur- 
RAY, Democrat, of Montana, and Congress- 
woman Prost, Democrat, of Idaho. This 
legislation would permit the adoption of an 
incentive payment plan combined with Gov- 
ernment purchase of materials. 

3. Enactment of Federal legislation that 
would grant aid and assistance to workers, 
plants, mines, companies, and communities 
affected by imports. : 


I. TO WORKERS 


A. Supplemental unemployment payments 
to affected workers. 

B. Retraining opportunities. 

C. Necessary transportation assistance in 
moving when shifted from community to 
community. 

II. TO COMPANIES, MINES, AND ‘PLANTS 


A. Loans and assistance to enable them to 
improve their efficiency and become more 
competitive. 

B. Loans to enable them to shift their pro- 
duction to other items (not applicable to 
lead, zinc, and copper). 

Ill. TO COMMUNITIES BY GIVING 


A. Assistance to the communities in deter- 
mining alternative types of production and 
employment opportunities. 

B. Aid in the determination of research, 
marketing, and employment opportunities. 

C. Assistance in attracting new and diver- 
sified industries. 

A purchase program under point No. 1 is 


‘now in effect with intention of purchasing 


domestic lead and zinc at prevailing prices to 
a total of 300,000 tons for stockpile purposes. 
This program has given some relief to this 
stricken industry. 

Point 2. The Congress should enact legisla- 
tion for premium-price plan contained in the 
bills introduced by Senator Murray and 
Congresswoman Prost in the 83d Congress. 

To implement the third point of the above 
plan we urge approval of the Trade Adjust- 
ment Act as introduced in the 83d Congress 
by Senator JoHN KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
and Congressmen WILLIAMs, of New Jersey, 
and EBERHARTER, Of Pennsylvania. 

This bill, if enacted, would provide aid to 
workers, industrial enterprise, and commu- 
nities affected by foreign-trade policy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
International Union, CIO, endorses the three- 
point program approved by the lead and zinc 
council including the request to the Congress 
to enact incentive payment plan as intro- 
duced by Senator Murray and Congress- 
woman Prost and the Trade Adjustment Act 
as introduced by Senator KENNEDY and Con- 
gressmen WILLIAMS and EBERHARTER, 


Television for Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the enact- 
ment of realistic legislation to control 
campaign expenditures in connection 
with Federal elections is one of the im- 
portant tasks which confronts this Con- 
gress. The Hennings bill for that pur- 
pose, S. 636, will be considered by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate tomorrow morning, 
I am advised. A companion bill, H. R. 
3139, is at present before the Subcom- 
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mittee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration. I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
- editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on Mon- 
day, June 13, which clearly demonstrates 
the importance of these bills, and shows 
their relationship to other issues of con- 
cern to all Members of Congress and to 
the country as a whole: 
TELEVISION FOR CANDIDATES 


Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, has raised a 
highly significant question about the regu- 
lations governing the use of television in 
national political campaigns. CBS will give 
free television time to presidential candi- 
dates of the two major parties in 1956 for 
a series of Lincoln-Douglas type debates— 
provided that there is a modification of the 
requirement of equivalent free time for all 
other candidates. Such an offer, if it was 
made feasible by proper amendment of the 
law, undoubtedly would be repeated by the 
other networks. While the availability of 
some free time would by no means eliminate 
the need for paid political programs on tele- 
vision and radio, it certainly would help 
reduce to more manageable proportions costs 
that keep both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees begging for 
funds. 

The key point, of course, is to retain es- 
sential safeguards while modifying section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act, 
which stipulates that if a network or sta- 
tion gives free time to one candidate it must 
extend the same privilege to all other can- 
didates for the office. Section 315 was 
adopted for a reason of fundamental im- 
portance—to prevent rank political favor- 
itism on federally regulated airwaves. It 
has prevented this favoritism, however, by 
freezing out much of the national political 
discussion that otherwise would take place 
on radio and television. Because it ob- 
viously would be impossible to extend free 
time to each of the 18 candidates for the 
Presidency in 1952, most of whom polled a 
mere handful of votes, there was for prac- 
tical purposes no free television and radio 
time on the national level. 

Obviously there would be need for great 
care in amending the regulations so as to 
preserve the principle of impartiality. In 
this respect the specific amendment pro- 
posed by Dr. Stanton is deficient, for it would 
raise the possibility of favoritism for one 
candidate through repeated appearances on 
panel discussions or other public-affairs 
type programs at the discretion of the net- 
works. The aim ought to be to preserve the 
equal-time principle for serious contenders 
while affording greater flexibility in format. 

What could reasonably be done, it seems to 
us, would be for Congress to amend the Fed- 
eral Communications Act to recognize that 
the country has two major parties. Cer- 
tainly the law should not discriminate 
against the possible rise of new parties on 
a national basis. But Congress could fairly 
provide that the free-time principle on the 
presidential level would extend only to par- 
ties that polled, say, 1 million votes each in 
the last presidential election or that could 
muster 200,000 or 300,000 signatures on a 
petition. In this way the public interest in 
equal free time for parties with a national 
following could be met without placing the 
Vegetarians or Prohibitionists on a par with 
the Democrats and Republicans. 

As this newspaper views it, three broad 
avenues are open for reform in controlling 
campaign expenditures. The first is in more 
realistic limits on political outlays and more 
rigorous reporting of contributions, as pro- 
vided in the Hennings bill in the Senate. 
The second is in greater public participation 
in campaign financing through much more 
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widespread individual contributions. An 
important third is in bringing television and 
radio regulations up to date with political 
realities. 


Contributions for Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Shop Talk at Thirty,” written 
by Robert U. Brown, and published in 
the June 4, 1955, issue of the magazine 
Editor & Publisher. The article, in 
which I think all Members of Congress 
will be interested, suggests a rather 
unique method of raising campaign 
funds. I believe it has a great deal of 
merit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 
(By Robert U. Brown) 

Public service advertising has become a 
useful and vital social tool in the 12 years 
since the organization of the Advertising 
Council. It has aided a hundred causes 
among which have been the savings bond 
program, forest fire prevention, traffic acci- 
dent prevention, blood banks, get-out-the- 
vote, etc. 

Philip L. Graham, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, suggest pub- 
lic service advertising be applied to the ma- 
jor problem: 

“That is, how can we raise enough honest, 
untainted money to permit our politicians to 
run for office without becoming obligated to 
corrupt or selfish forces? And in doing this, 
how can we help to create a higher regard 
for the importance of politics in the Ameri- 
can future?” 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
June 1, Mr. Graham stated that we, as a 
Nation, face problems that involve life and 
death for all of us; yet we insist on having 
the lowest sort of opinion of the very people 
we entrust with those problems; and we force 
them to operate under conditions which do 
everything to repel decent men. 

Who are these people who bear this great 
responsibility, and whom we treat so stu- 
pidly? They are, of course, the politicians. 
They include Dwight D. Eisenhower, Adlai 
Stevenson, 96 Senators, 435 Congressmen, 48 
Governors, the 750,000 other elective officials, 
and the Cabinet officers and tens of thou- 
sands of appointive officials and political 
workers who must live under our existing 
system of politics. 

“These are the people whose day-by-day 
actions will very largely determine the great- 
est conflict in the history of the world. Yet 
how do we tell them we regard them? We 
tell them that we consider them just a little 
above outlaws. Thus, this spring in a nation- 
wide Gallup poll, 7 out of 10 people with an 
opinion stated that they would not like to 
see their children enter politics as a life's 
work.” 

The root of the problem is money, our 
habits regarding contributions for political 
campaigns, Mr. Graham says. We not only 
rank politicians close to skunks in the popu- 
larity polls, but we force them to live ina 
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system which goes a long way toward de- 
priving them of self-respect. ` 

First, we maintain a boldface, official lie 
about the cost of political campaigns and 
the amounts of political contributions. 

Second, we almost universally fail to 
respond to, or even to recognize, the duties 
of the individual citizen in a free society. 

Third, we consequently force politicians 
to live in close connection with the filthy 
power of gangsters and the acquisitive power 
of special interest groups and favor seekers. 

Citing the Federal law limiting campaign 
expenditures by a candidate for Congress to 
$5,000, by a candidate for the Senate to $25,- 
000, and by a national political committee 
to $3 million, Mr. Graham says this forces 
a man entering politics to launch his career 
with an initial act of blatant hypocrisy. Also 
citing actual expenditures—$17,500.000 by 
the national committees in the 1952 cam- 
paign, “and there are counties in this coun- 
try where even a sheriff’s race costs from 10 
to 20 times more than $25,000"—Mr. Graham 
called this a “monumentally deceitful sys- 
tem of laws and reporting.” 

Examining the default of the citizenry, 
he noted that after the 1954 congressional 
elections the Gallup Poll asked people 
whether they had made a political contribu- 
tion. This showed that only 1 family out 
of 20 had made any political contribution 
and would mean that only about 2 out of 
every 100 citizens made any contribution. 

Rushing to fill this vacuum are the sums 
Taised by the underworld, funds contributed 
by special-interest groups at home and 
abroad, and the contributions by “the hope- 
fuls” who expect to receive high public of- 
fice as a reward. 

“The high cost of politics is a direct re- 
sult of a high population and an expanding 
right of suffrage,” Mr. Graham said. “And 
superficial attempts to solve the problem by 
having politicians pass rules as to what other 
politicians can get free TV time are only 
going to create new problems. Even stronger 
language can be employed against the sug- 
gestion, now 50 years old but constantly re- 
vived, that the Government should appro- 
priate funds for this purpose.” 

He commended the step toward reform 
now being studied by the Senate committee 
under Senator HENNINGS of Missouri—the 
60th congressional committee to review this 
subject in the last 50 years—but added that 
hearings so far indicate the new limits will 
still invite evasions by being unrealistically 
NE the problem will still be with 
us, he added. 

“The problem is how to convince millions 
of Americans of an obvious fact—that good 
citizenship requires political contributions 
by each individual to the party or candidates 
of his choice,” Mr. Graham stated. “Good 
citizenship requires this just as much as it 
requires contributions to one’s church, one's 
community fund, the Red Cross, or other 
causes.” 

Here’s where public service advertising 
could be used to advantage, he suggests, 
Others, including some members of the Ad- 


-vertising Council, may disagree with Mr. 


Graham on this point. But it seems to us he 
has made a good case, and one worth listen- 
ing to in its conclusion: 

“One does not have to be an Einstein to 
see how great a function public service ad- 
vertising could perform in helping to build 
a new and decent foundation under our sys- 
tem of political finance. Through television, 
magazines, radio, newspapers, billboards, car 
cards—even match boxes—the average de- 
cent American could be reminded and re- 
minded again of the importance of good gov- 
ernment. Of how good government depends 
on each citizen’s supporting, as he can, the 
party or candidate of his choice. And by do- 
ing this we can gain the larger objective of 
giving public recognition to the fact that 
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there should be no more noble calling in a 
free society than that of public life. 

“A complete, well-coordinated campaign of 
public service advertising can create proper 
citizen support for political campaigns. It 
can do so quickly. By doing so it can, as I 
have said, create the most important politi- 
cal reform of the century. 

“What is needed to make this happen? 
What is needed to make it work? Nothing 
-more than the support of you and other 
decent citizens like yourselves. 

‘This country has in the Avertising Coun- 
cil a nonprofit, nonpartisan, public service 
group that annually administers $100 mil- 
lion worth of public service advertising do- 
nated by American business. The Adver- 
tising Council could provide a practical 
means for conducting such an educational 
campaign. It can be a campaign to further 
good government by reminding every citizen 
of his duty to support the party and candi- 
dates of his choice. 

“For my part I hope it is done. For your 
part, I hope you join in making it a success, 

“For our part, for the common concern 
of this country, we must end the fantastic 
system under which we treat our politicians 
as unsavory characters while at the same 
time we charge them with preserving our 
very civilization.” 


Libraries for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 10, 1955, there appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald an 
editorial entitled, “Libraries for All.” 
Under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
this editorial in the RECORD: 

LIBRARIES FOR ALL 


The public library, like the public school, 
has been dangerously neglected in the United 
States. A bulwark of the democratic proc- 
ess—more important than ever in the height- 
ened complexity of the contemporary world— 
the public library has not kept abreast of 
the country’s spreading population. Espe- 
cially in rural areas and farming communi- 
ties, library service of any sort is sadly lack- 
ing. Over 26 million Americans are today 
without access to. modern libraries; more 
than 400 counties—roughly 1 out of every 
6 in the Nation—have no public libraries 
at all. 

The conditions is the more shameful since 
it can be so readily remedied. Improvement 
of library services is less difficult and less 
costly than improvement of the country’s 
ailing public school system. It entails no 
controversial racial or religious issues and no 
bugbear of Federal control. And under the 
terms of a bill on which the House recently 
held hearings, the cost of the proposed pro- 
gram would be no more than $714 million 
a year for 5 years in the form of Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States—about one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the total Federal 
budget, or 5 cents per capita. 

The library services bill has 15 bipartisan 
Senate sponsors in addition to LISTER HILL 
who introduced it. In the House, 27 identi- 
cal bills to the same purpose have been intro- 
duced. Senator HILL, who also introduced 
one of the principal aids to education bills, 
remarked that “library service complements 
and supplements the work of our schools by 
carrying the school into the home.” It is, 
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indeed, an indispensable means toward the 
attainment of an informed and enlightened 
citizenry. 


Resolution of Baltic Committee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Concerning House Reso- 
lution 183 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 12, I had the honor to speak 
before the Baltic Committee of Wash- 
ington, D.C. I was happy to hear taken 
up and passed unanimously a resolution 
having to do with the threat to peace 
caused by the continued Russian Com- 
munist occupation of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania This resolution was par- 
ticularly pertinent not only because 
June 14 of each year commemorates the 
mass deportation of more than 50,000 
people from the Baltic States into Soviet 
Russia, but this year it had particular 
significance because pending before the 
House Rules Committee is House Reso- 
lution 183, requesting the Secretary of 
State to do the following: 

First. To instruct the United States 
Representative to the United Nations to 
transmit to each member nation of the 
United Nations copies of the summary 
report of the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression—House Report No. 
2684, part 16, 83d Congress—as well as 
copies of all other reports submitted to 
the House by such select committee. 

Second. To formulate a resolution 
based upon the findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations contained in such 
House Report No. 2684, part 16, 83d Con- 
gress, naming the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics as an aggressor against 
the nations enslaved by communism; and 

Third. To instruct the United States 
Representative to the United Nations to 
take immediate steps to place such reso- 
lution on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly for early action. 


In view of the relationship the resolu- 
tion of the Baltic Committee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has to do with House Reso- 
lution 183, under unanimous consent, I 
ask to have this resolution inserted in 
the RECORD: 

Whereas the investigations of the special 
select committee, which was created in 1953 
by the House of Representatives, have estab- 
lished that “Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were forcibly occupied and illegally annexed 
by the U. S. S. R.” and that “the continu- 
ing military and political occupation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by the U. S. S. R. 
is a major cause of the dangerous world ten- 
sions which now beset mankind and there- 
fore constitutes a serious threat to peace”; 
and 

Whereas on March 22, 1955, identical reso- 
lutions were introduced in the House of 

epresentatives by Congressmen THOMAS J. 
Dopp, of Connecticut; ALVIN M. BENTLEY, of 
Michigan; MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, of Ohio; 
Patrick J. HILLINGS, of California; THADDEUS 
M. MacHrowicz, of Michigan; and Ray J. 
MavpDEN, of Indiana, asking the Secretary of 
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State to formulate a resolution “naming the — 
Soviet Union as an aggressor against nations 
enslaved by communism” and to take imme- 
diate steps to place such resolution on the 
agenda of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for early action; and 

Whereas the date of June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of Soviet mass deportations 
of citizens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania to slave labor in remote Asian parts of 
the Soviet Union, presently being continued 
under the disguise of the plan for cultivation 
of virgin lands; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the incorpo- 
ration of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union and is steadfastly con- 
tinuing recognition of their lawful diplo- 
matic representatives in this country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we here assembled in 
prayerful mourning for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries vigorously protest against the continu- 
ous practice of genocide and enslavement of 
the Baltic peoples by the Soviet regime; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
States to initiate an investigation of Soviet 
violations of international treaties and hu- 
man rights in the Baltic States by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, with 
the aim of achieving the withdrawal of Soviet 
occupation forces from their territories; and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute support and encouragement 
of the Baltic nations’ struggle for regaining 
their liberty, and that we pledge our un- 
equivocal support to America’s leadership in 
the fateful fight of the free world against 
totalitarian Communist aggression. 


The Neighborly Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address: 

THE NEIGHBORLY Way 


(By Congressman JoHN M. Vorys, Franklin 
University Commencement, June 5, 1955, 
Columbus, Ohio) . 


Graduates of 1955, I congratulate you on 
winning your diplomas the hard way. You 
have had no easy, secluded campus life. To 
paraphrase Longfellow: 

“For you, while your companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

This is the commencement season. You 
may have missed some of the trimmings that 
make college days so dear in memory to 
thousands who are leaving our colleges and 
universities this month; the wooded campus, 
the ivy-covered halls, the games, the extra- 
curricular activities. You have gained 
through your hard work an appreciation of 
the value of learning that may be missing 
among many who are graduating elsewhere 
this June, 

It is most appropriate that your studies 
should be crowned by the ritual and pagean- 
try of this ceremony today. The very words, 
commencement, bachelor, or baccalaureate, 
diploma, the caps and gowns, all carry on the 
traditions of the medieval sanctity sur- 
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rounding study and scholarship. ‘The fun- 
damental concept is that this is both an 
ending and a beginning. ‘Your degree gives 
you rights, dignities, privileges, and equally, 
responsibilities, among your fellowmen. 

For while you have earned your degree by 
spending time, money, and effort, you have 
only partially paid for your education. Your 
opportunity was given you, not by a tax- 
supported institution, not by a vast endow- 
ment of a private university, but as a serv- 
ice of the YMCA. You will be indebted to 
the YMCA spirit as long as you live. 

What is this YMCA spirit? 

There are many things that could be said 
about it. Today I shall touch on one view 
of it. 

In 1934 the Columbus YMCA owed nearly 
a million dollars. I was talked into heading 
a drive to start cleaning up that debt in 
the depths of the depression. I tried to 
think of a phrase, an idea, that would de- 
scribe my concept of the Y in a community. 
It was something like this: Being neighborly 
in a modern city. 

In earlier times boys played in neighbor's 
woods, swam in their creeks, were kept 
straight by neighbors who knew them. 
Young men studied law, “read” law, in the 
offices of neighboring lawyers. What people 
did for each other was not charity; it was 
just being neighborly. 

In a modern city that is all changed. Peo- 
ple in apartment houses are usually not 
neighbors; they just live near each other. 
Boys who want to play and swim; boys who 
come to town to work and want a homey 
place to live; ambitious young people who 
want to study with older people at night, 
must look to the Y to organize and provide 
these neighborly facilities. 

Now, of course, there are many neighborly 
people in our cities, and there are other 
neighborly agencies beside the Y. And, of 
course, not all neighbors are good neighbors, 
and neighborhood fights and feuds are the 
source? of much comedy—and tragedy. But 
I think we all feel the nearness and friend- 
liness involved in neighboring, in neighbor- 
liness, the getting along with those around 
us, being understanding and tolerant and 
helpful—the neighborly way. 

That is the spirit of the Y. It requires 
among other things, considerable imagina- 
tion to be neighborly in a big city, a big 
country, a shrinking world. I recommend 
the neighborly way to you, however, as a way 
of life, from now on. 

I think you are all familiar with the prob- 
lems that unneighborly living creates in @ 
big city, the slums and other areas that breed 
juvenile delinquency either because people 
are too poor to care or are too rich to Care; 
the cleavage between industrial and resi- 
dence areas, city and suburbs, segregation 
due to race, color, creed, or wealth. I am 
proud of the way Cur own community, here 
in Columbus, grapples with these local prob- 
lems. We have successful neighborly insti- 
tutions because we are neighborly folks. 

How about the national picture? 

Now we all realize this is the age of in- 
tensive specialization for individuals and 
business and each group, each segment, 
needs to organize to promote and protect 
its own interests. This is necessary, and can 
be extremely helpful to members of the 
groups, to Congress, and to the country. 

But in my work in Congress I also see how 
such activities can result in pressure groups 
that develop class and group consciousness 
and set neighbor against neighbor back 
home. Now everyone has a right to bring 
pressure on his Congressman, and there is 
nothing wrong with joining a pressure group. 
But when I see groups that put their selfish 
interests above those of other citizens, who 
finally, come to identify their own interests 
with the public interest, without regard to 
the effect on others, then I see the need for 
the neighborly way in national life. Certain 
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farm groups have demanded continuing 
rigid price supports from the public, regard- 
less of mounting Government agricultural 
surpluses and mounting deficits in the Treas- 
ury. Certain industries have demanded in- 
creased tariff protection against imports, re- 
gardless of the retaliatory effect on our ex- 
ports. Certain importers have demanded de- 
creased tariffs regardless of the effect on our 
domestic industries. 

Certain retail groups who oppose mini- 
mum wages for their employees want mini- 
mum prices for the wares they sell. Cer- 
tain labor unions want increased minimum 
wages but oppose the so-called fair trade 
minimum pricing laws. There is one man 
who writes me many times each year to cut 
down expenditures and balance the budget— 
and then writes me demanding increased 
appropriations for a Federal project that will 
help his business. Within the Federal Gov- 
ernment certain employees demand special 
treatment on salaries, and certain groups 
within such groups demand additional pre- 
ferred treatment. People who would not 
think of taking something from a neighbor’s 
garden or his clothesline or automobile will 
ask me for a tax preference that necessarily 
takes more taxes from a neighbor. 

Now all of these are actual cases that come 
to a Congressman although, obviously I can- 
not give names and addresses. In each in- 
stance the persons, the groups involved, 
could rightfully say that I have not ex- 
plained fully the background of their de- 
mands. I might reply that perhaps they 
have not considered fully the results of their 
demands, not on me, but on their neighbors. 
I am not complaining about my part in all 
this. It is my job to be pressured, to re- 
spond to just demands, to resist unjust ones, 
Iam merely pointing out that all of us would 
get along better and be more helpful and 
happy if we practiced more the neighborly 
way in our national life, and realized that 
the man next door and also the people in 
Maine and California, are involved in our 
demands on Washington; that government is 
not “they,” but “we.” 

As neighbors we have a right to call on 
other neighbors to help in doing things that 
can be done better working together than 
each for himself. We ought to remember, 
however, that whenever we ask more than 
our fair share of benefits for ourselves, our 
business, our union, our group, from our 
national Government, we are sponging on 
our neighbors. 

What about our international relations? 


In a world growing smaller as means of 
communication improve and growing more 
dangerous as means of mass destruction im- 
prove we need the neighborly way as possi- 
bly the only alternative to annihilation. 
Our country has a neighborly policy that 
should make us all proud. The most pow- 
erful country on earth in all history seeks 
no teritory, no control or domination over 
other countries. We have poured out our 
wealth with a generosity unprecedented in 
human history for relief, rehabilitation and 
recovery of war-torn nations, for the support 
of nations that are ready to fight to remain 
free. We have a vast program for sharing 
with the world our knowledge, the skills 
and techniques that have built our power. 
We are using our development of atomic 
energy as a deterrent to aggression, not to 
dominate, and are offering the world our 
“atoms for peace” program. In commerce 
we have unconditional most-favored-nation 
treaties with 33 other nations. This mouth- 
filling phrase merely means that we treat 
all our neighbors alike when it comes to 
trade concessions. Our good neighbor policy 
toward Latin America has replaced dollar 
diplomacy. In the United Nations we agree 
to the sovereign equality of all 60 nations, 
large or small, not asking preferred treat- 
ment even though we pay one-third of all 
the bills. 
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Now note this; during the very period we 
have been following these unparalleled poli- 
cies of generosity, friendship, and humanity, 
we have arrived at a period of unparalleled 
prosperity, and the policies preceded the 
prosperity. Is this a coincidence, or could 
it be that the neighborly way pays off, in 
dollars and cents? 

We face constantly the grim and deadly 
threat of godless, ruthless communism, 
They deny and defy the simple fundamentals 
of the neighborly way, at home and abroad. 
Nothing ruins any neighborhood quicker 
than tattling and gossip, but this is a duty 
forced upon people behind the Iron Curtain 
and in Russia by their Communist rulers. 
Even members of a family are forced to spy 
on each other. Abroad the Communist dip- 
lomats use the laws of international hospi- 
tality as a shield for espionage, infiltration, 
and subversion in carrying out their plans 
to take over their neighbors by aggression or 
by revolution, 

Outside the Soviet orbit, there are relics 
of unneighborly imperialism. The British 
Empire was built, not as neighborhoods 
grow, but on the basis of holding strategic 
spots all over the world. British and French 
colonialism, based on exploiting backward 
countries, is a constant hindrance and em- 
barrassment to the spread of our good-neigh- 
bor policy. We have in this country advo- 
cates of plans such as Atlantic Union, urging 
us to join more closely with those who speak 
our language, or have governments we like. 
Some of these plans involve strange geo- 
graphic patterns. Our policy has not been 
in that direction. Instead, we have been 
urging that neighbors, countries that live 
next to each other, should get together, just 
as our 13 States did. We have promoted re- 
gional groups such as the Organization of 
American States; Western European Union; 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. We 
are helping temporarily with each group, but 
we do not expect to join them as they move 
toward the military, economic, and political 
unification we urge. 

Our President has agreed to meet this sum- 
mer with the heads of the governments of 
some countries that have pursued differ- 
ing policies from ours, with the hope of 
relieving the tension between communism 
and the free world and seeking steps toward 
peace. We are closer in our ties to some 
of these countries than others, but none 
of them practice the neighborly way as we 
do. Perhaps we had to agree to such a 
meeting. It is unneighborly to refuse to 
speak to people. On the other hand, we 
will be meeting with some people who don’t 
practice neighboring. We had better not ex- 
pect too much from such talks, but it is 
possible they may do some good. I have 
great confidence in our President, his vast 
experience in war and peace, his common- 
sense, his humility, his friendly, forceful 
personality, his fine spirit. Im his state of 
the Union message he said: 

“It is of the utmost importance, then, 
that each of us understand the true nature of 
the world struggle now taking place. 

“It is not a struggle merely of economic 
theories, or forms of government, or of mili- 
tary power. The issue is the true nature 
of man. Either man is the creature whom 
the psalmist described as a ‘little lower 
than the angels,’ crowned with glory and 
honor, holding ‘dominion over the works’ of 
his Creator; or, man is a soulless animated 
machine to be enslaved, used and consumed 
by the state for its own glorification. 

“It is, therefore, a struggle which goes 
to the roots of the human spirit, and its 
shadow falls across the long sweep of man’s 
destiny.” 

If the President can make a start toward 
winning that struggle in the sessions at the 
summit, then good can come from the meet- 
ing. 
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I told you of how I used this neighborly 
idea in a Y campaign in 1934. It was not 
original with me. It was “written in the 
law” a long time ago, “love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This law was quoted by a cer- 
tain lawyer, who then asked, “And who is 
my neighbor?” ‘The answer from the Mas- 
ter Teacher was the story of the Good Samar- 
itan. The neighborly way is a very old law 
of life and a very good one, 


Prince Edward Rests Its Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in Southside Virginia an outstanding bi- 
weekly newspaper, the Farmville Herald. 
It has rendered long and distinguished 
service to the people of that area of Vir- 
ginia. I am proud of its editor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. J. Barrye Wall, who for many, 
many years has exerted great influence 
for good among our people. He is a 
statesman who has on all occasions as- 
sumed his duties and obligations as a 
citizen of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and this great country of ours. His 
county, Prince Edward, has recently 
been placed in a unique position. Its 
citizens are faced with making a mo- 
mentous decision. Barrye Wall is in the 
forefront of the fight to save our way of 
life and to help our people chart a course 
that will preserve for all of our people 
those things that we hold near and dear. 
I commend him for his calm judgment 
and sound thinking amidst this great 
crisis. 

So that the people of this country 
might know the problems confronting 
our section, I incorporate as a part of 
my remarks an editorial by Mr. Wall 
published in the Farmville Herald on 
Friday, June 10, 1955, and commend him 
for the forthright manner in which he 
has, in plain language, stated the situa- 
tion confronting the people of Prince 
Edward County, Va. - 

The editorial follows: 

PRINCE EDWARD RESTS ITs CASE 


The people of Prince Edward County spoke 
unequivocally Tuesday evening in a pub- 
lic meeting at which the matter of public 
education in Prince Edward County for the 
immediate future was discussed in a serious, 
calm, logical manner. Several shades of 
opinion were expressed and sincerely sup- 
ported by advocates. Jarman Hall, with seat- 
ing capacity of over 1,300, was filled, despite 
inclement weather. By a show of hands we 
judge that easily 70 percent of the audience 
were white school patrons. The almost 
unanimous action (not more than 25 con- 
trary votes) in effect reaffirmed the posi- 
tion of about 300 patrons and citizens who 
appeared before the board of supervisors on 
May 31 and requested that the school budg- 
et for Prince Edward County be not ap- 
proved. The supervisors disapproved the 
budget, and appropriated the minimum (50 
cents per $100 valuation) for public schools 
as required by Virginia statute, which means 
that public schools in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty cannot be operated in the next school 
Session, 
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Because of this action, the school board is 
without funds to employ teachers. Recog- 
nizing the irreparable damage to the school 
system if the teaching staff were dissipated, 
a group of interested citizens and patrons 
of the several white schools advocated the 
underwriting of a sum of approximately 
$200,000 in voluntary subscriptions by which 
the teachers in these schools could have 
some assurance of continued employment 
during the emergency. The plan to organize 
a nonprofit corporation and begin solicita- 
tion of funds was overwhelmingly approved 
by the approximately 1,300 patrons and citi- 
zens present. This is now a direct obliga- 
tion of our people. It is the largest goal 
that Prince Edward citizens have voluntarily 
™taken upon themselves. That it will be ac- 
complished we have no doubt, if the white 
citizens of the county share their propor- 
tionate responsibility. 

The long series of events which forced the 
action might be reviewed. 

Prince Edward County has long had an 
interest in public education, expressed in 
1776 by the founding of Hampden-Sydney 
College; in 1873, when Farmville Methodists 
began a college, which was the basis for 
establishment in 1884 of Longwood College, 
the first State-owned institution for teacher 
training. 

In elementary education semipublic 
schools were a legion, but those who studied 
under the celebrated C. C. Bass (1874-97) 
still praise his pedagogy. Dr. J. D. Eggleston, 
of Prince Edward County, gave his life to 
public education and wes the first superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Virginia, 
serving during his career as president of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and later 
Hampden-Sydney College. To recite these 
facts is to show the educational conscious- 
ness of the county. 


Buildings were inadequate from the be- 
ginning of free public schools and not until 
1912 had a modern school been constructed 
for the white citizens. In 1926 the frame 
school building used by the Negroes since 
1892 was replaced with a modern brick build- 
ing. A second unit was added to the Farm- 
ville High School in 1927, and a second brick 
modern school building was constructed in 
1939 for the Negroes. This indicates the 
effort which was being made to develop the 
physicul property of the school system. Nat- 
urally, progress in the Negro plants followed 
that in the white plants, because an over- 
whelming majority of the taxes were paid by 
the white citizens. 


Immediately after World War II there was 
an upsurge of Negro pupils in the county, 
and the consolidated school building at 
Farmville was incapable of accommodating 
them. With the purpose of meeting an 
emergency, temporary classrooms were built 
to provide instruction, with the understand- 
ing that they would be used for 10 years, to 
make the investment economically sound. 
At the end of that time permanent facilities 
would be provided. Nevertheless, Negro pa- 
trons became restless in their zeal for a per- 
manent building. Possibly misunderstand- 
ings were interpreted as undue delay. 


On April 23, 1951, without warning, the 
students of R. R. Moton High School walked 
out. The principal, an unusually able ad- 
ministrator, was absent from the school be- 
cause of an anonymous telephone call, when 
the walkout occurred. The strike was re- 
ported to have for its purpose to focus atten- 
tion upon conditions at the school and to 
obtain a permanent building. Racial inte- 
gration of schools was not injected into the 
matter until NAACP lawyers were introduced 
upon the scene. It is our belief that the 
majority of the plaintiffs were under the im- 
pression that “a new school” was the sole 
issue. Certainly the survey by the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch on December 12, 1953, 
indicated that the majority of pupils inter- 
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viewed in a cross section preferred their own 
school. 

The long road through the district Federal 
court, an appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court, and months of study and 
myriads of legal facts and arguments, and 
the 1896 opinion of this Court, enunciating 
“equal but separate” philosophy, evidently 
had the Supreme Court divided upon the 
law. Death removed two of the most able 
Judges. President Eisenhower's appointee, 
Earl Warren, as Chief Justice, wrote an opin- 
ion, in an incredibly short time, based upon 
psychology and sociology, completely revers- 
ing the lower court, and the former decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Senator EASTLAND, of 
Mississippi, has proposed an investigation of 
the sources upon which this decision was 
based and charges that the sources are the 
result of a Communist conspiracy. 

The decision of May 17, 1954, declared 
that segregation in schools was unconstitu- 


‘tional under the 14th amendment, and the 


Court adjourned for vacation announcing 
that it would hear arguments later as to the 
form of a decree it should issue. In other 
words, the Court said in effect that it would 
not make its findings effective until later. 
Even though it was unconstitutional on May 
17, 1954, it could remain unconstitutional 
until the Court got around to how and when 
it would demand it to become, in fact, un- 
constitutional. Of course, people confronted 
with a complete change in customs and 
mores, were pleased with the respite, but the 
fact remains we have acted unconstitution- 
ally for an entire year. And now with an ag 
over our heads in the form of a decree to the 
district courts these unconstitutional acts 
continue. It appears to us that the Supreme 
Court and those who would integrate the 
schools, churches, and thus society, are de- 
pending upon gradualism, and indifference of 
many areas of people, to enforce integration 
leading, of course, to amalgamation of the 
races. 


The people of Prince Edward have seen 
the effective work of the NAACP legal staff, 
and we believe, of the psychological brain- 
washing. Recent pronouncements of the 
NAACP are that the principle of integration 
will be pushed with vigor. As a defendant 
in the case and with the implementation di- 
rected only to this county in Virginia, we 
are not willing to choose integration of 
schools as an impending fact. 

As a matter of principle, the people of the 
county believe that separate schools are in 
the best interest of the people, and for the 
best interests of education. The board of 
supervisors, supported by the white people, 
refused to appropriate funds for the school 
budget, which was in effect a choice between 
integrated schools or no public schools. 
Prince Edward occupies the place in court 
as the convicted prisoner on probation. The 
judge can act immediately without further 
proceedings. Other counties like Nottoway, 
might conceivably operate another year on 
the segreated basis given time to delay in 
court proceedings. That is the reason that 
Prince Edward has stood, on a principle, 
ready and willing to sacrifice for a time its 
public education. The calculated risk cf in- 
tegration is too uncertain. 


Prince Edward has been careful not to set 
a State pattern for integration. It has done 
nothing except to comply with State law. 

Whether or not section IX of the Virginia 
constitution has been abolished by the 
United States Supreme Court’s ruling is a 
question yet to be determined. In our opin- 
ion it has been abolished. 

Judge Leon Bazile’s finding that bonds 
authorized prior to the decision of May 17 
for construction-of white and Negro schools 
in Hanover County would be invalid, raises 
a serious question by the same reason that 
the Virginia budget for public free schools is 
invalid. 
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Prince Edward County citizens have simply 
moved to retain intact its teaching forces, 
but they have not proposed private schools. 

In short, the board of supervisors have 
taken a stand on a matter of principle. They 
are backed by the overwhelming opinion of 
the white people, and many Negroes. If it 
be argued that section 129 of the State con- 
stitution is valid, the maintenance of schools 
is a State responsibility. 

Without prejudice, Prince Edward stands 
resolutely on the principle of separate 
schools for the races and passes the matter 
to the State of Virginia. 

Prince Edward rests its case. 


Address by Former President Harry S. 
Truman at Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner, Portland, Oreg., on June 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress given by our former President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman. 
This address was made at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Portland, Oreg., 
June 11: 


I came here tonight on my own initia- 
tive. I asked to come to Oregon because 
I wanted to express my respect and admira- 
tion for one of the great men in public 
life, Wayne Morse. Senator Morse is typi- 
cal of the progressive West which is so 
rebellious against selfish interests and de- 
spoilers of the public domain. He is the 
shining example of political courage and 
independence which many men in public 
life might do well to follow. 

It is no secret that I liked him when he 
was a Republican, and I like him all the 
more now that he has discovered that you 
cannot protect the public interests under 
present Republican management. It was 
easier to do so in the days of Teddy Roose- 
velt, George Norris, and Charles McNary, 
who fought against raids on public re- 
sources, for at that time WAYNE MORSE 
would have had powerful support in his 
own party. But where in the Republican 
ranks today can you find support for men 
who fight for the people’s right to own and 
develop their common property. ` 

Something evil is happening in this coun- 
try today, and we had better put a stop to 
it before it is too late. Our people have 
been preoccupied by the movement of many 
events around the world where one false 
move may lead us to trouble. And let me 
say that I know nothing more vital than 
the wise conduct of our foreign affairs, and 
the administration would do well to con- 


tinue the bipartisan policy initiated by us. - 


But in the shadow of these world events, 
while our minds have been somewhat dis- 
tracted, selfish interests in this country have 
been scheming to take away from the people 
vast public resources. I am sorry to say 
that much has already been lost in the last 
2 years, and I fear vastly more will be taken 
away. 

One of the reasons why Oregon must keep 
Wayne Morse in Washington is to help put 
a stop to this. For Senator MoRsE not only 
represents Oregon and the Nation with great 
credit, but his voice has stirred the country 
against those who would destroy one of our 
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great American institutions, the public lands 
and the public power. From its very begin- 
nings, this Nation has reserved for the com- 
mon use of the people, rights in certain lands 
and resources as a permanent foundation for 
the well-being and future of our country. 
And succeeding generations have added to 
these lands and resources. This is part of 
the tradition of the American way of life. 

In the past there have been raiders who 
sought to appropriate these resources. But 
up until recently we have been able to turn 
them back time and again. Many of those 
raiders called themselves rugged individual- 
ists and did not disguise their purpose. 
They said they did not like public owner- 
ship of anything and openly tried to help 
themselves to everything they could put 
their hands on. We could fight this sort of 
open attack. 

But in the last 2 years the raider has been 
more subtle, and, for that reason, more dan- 
gerous. He says that he is not trying to 
grab anything for himself. He professes to 
be doing the public a service. He tells you 
he wants to save us from the terrible evil 
of the public being in business for itself in 
the management and conservation of its 
natural resources. 

Pious in his pretentions and aided by ex- 
perts in propaganda, the modern-day raider 
insists he is fighting for private enterprise, 
local rights, regional rights, and State rights. 

But he always winds up by taking over 
the people’s rights. 

The last time I was out here was in 1952. 
There seem to be more Democratic voters 
here now. It appears that the Republican 
administration in Washington has been more 
persuasive than I was in convincing the peo- 
ple that their interests are best represented 
by the Democratic Party. 

When I was at Kalispell in Montana in 
1952, I advised the voters to take a good look 
at Hungry Horse Dam. I said that if a Re- 
publican President were elected, that was 
the last new dam they would see out here 
for a long time to come. Senator MORSE 
knew I was right. 

WaYNE Morse always had his heart set on 
the development of the water and power 
resources of the Northwest States. He knew 
that this was not just a local matter but that 
it concerned a large region, affecting many 
States. 

As long ago as 1789 the founders of our 
country realized that man-made boundaries 
should not control the great rivers of this 
country. And they wrote a provision in the 
Constitution to place control over these 
rivers as channels of commerce in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

In the last 2 years, there has been an at- 
tempt to becloud the basic concept that our 
great rivers are a Federal responsibility. A 
number of people have been trying to make 
us believe that the Federal interest in our 
river systems is an encroachment on the 
rights of the States and local governments. 
There have been a lot of crocodile tears 
about how the Federal Government is set- 
ting up a power monopoly and breaking 
down States’ rights—and how the time has 
come to get the Federal Government out of 
the river business. 

The development of our rivers must be 
planned—it cannot be opened as a grabbag 
to private interests to pick off the best reve- 
nue-producing damsites at the expense of 
future generations. 

If there is anything I am proud of in the 
record of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, it 
is the development of our river basins. In 
the Tennessee Valley and the Pacific North- 
west, future generations can see what a 
truly representative government could ac- 
complish for its people. : 

Of course, there was a lot of opposition to 
this at the time. I remember when the 
Grand Coulee project was proposed, its op- 
ponents said there was no justification for 
it—that there was nothing out in that coun- 
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try but jack rabbits and coyotes, and that 
a big dam there would be as useless as the 
pyramids. But Franklin Roosevelt had the 
vision to see it another way, and the courage 
to do something about it. So Bonneville was 
built, and Grand Coulee was built, and peo- 
ple began living and working where the jack- 
rabbits used to be. 

The Pacific Northwest grew and fiourished; 
its population and its income increased by 
leaps and bounds; its magnificent water proj- 
ects produced the current that made the 
aluminum that helped win World War II. 
Water was brought to hundreds of thousands 
of acres of thirsty land. Other dams were 
built, and we went forward—not only in the 
local interest but in the national interest 
as well. 

And let me point out that with this public 
development private enterprise flourished too. 
Here as in the Tennessee Valley, public river 
development meant the growth of private 
industry and private business. Big dams 
and big projects, financed by the Govern- 
ment, mean far more private enterprise, in 
the long run, than little dams and inade- 
quate projects financed by the utility com- 
panies. 

The development of the water resources 
of this region was not a politically-inspired 
or a partisan affair. Of course, the national 
leadership of the Republican Party—the Old 
Guard—was opposed to this program. But, 
in those days there were some Republicans 
from these States who fought for this devel- 
opment—who went to Washington and 
worked for the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of their constituents. I sat with one of 
them in the Senate of the United States— 
his name was Charles McNary. He was the 
Republican leader in the Senate, and one of 
these great new dams is named after him, 
because he worked to get it built. 

Yes, there used to be Republican Sen- 
ators—there was even a Republican Presi- 
dent—Teddy Roosevelt—who favored the 
maximum development of our rivers, by the 
Federal Government. 

Those days are gone. In fact, you have 
to be almost as old as I am to remember 
them. The fact that they are gone is dra- 
matically illustrated by the presence at this 
Democratic dinner of WAYNE MORSE, now a 
Democrat but hitherto a lifelong Republican. 
And I believe there are thousands of con- 
scientious Republicans, throughout these 
States and the country, who are facing the 
same decision that confronted WAYNE MORSE, 
and they are facing it with troubled hearts, 
For I know what it is to be loyal to a poli- 
tical party, and I know that such loyalties 
are not easily changed. But what is an hon- 
est man to do, when his party ceases to stand 
for what he believes in? What is he to do 
when his own party tears down and destroys 
the very policies which mean future pros- 

rity and progress? 

P. What is Puang today is that a Re- 
publican President is being used to cripple 
the program of river development that has 
brought prosperity to many regions of our 
land. In 1952 I tried to tell the people just 
what the Republicans would do. Unfor- 
tunately, it was hard for the people to im- 
agine that any President could be used to 
halt and undo our public-power programs. 

As WAYNE MORSE said the other day, you 
can always repeal a law, but you can't repeal 
a dam once it is built—and if it is the wrong 
dam, and it turns part of the people's re- 
sources over to a private monopoly, the peo- 
ple can never get them back. 

By tricky and devious ways, private raiders 
On public power have been at work. They 
did not try to make a head-on assault against 
one of the most successful and most popular 
programs of the Federal Government. Their 
methods were more subtle. The first thing 
they sought was to stack the Federal agencies 
with enemies of public power. They had 
been encouraged by a Secretary of the In- 
terior who openly opposes public power. 
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And, unfortunately, the new Chairman of 
TVA has had no experience with the issue 
of public power. 

The second stage was even more effective. 
This is how it works. If you have a success- 
ful and going concern like the TVA, which 
needs to expand its services, then the plan 
is to get the President's policy advisers to 
cut its appropriations and, at the same time, 
subsidize private power companies to move 
into its territory. If you have an agency 
like the Southwestern Power Administration, 
selling power at low cost to rural coopera- 
tives, the technique is to rewrite the con- 
tracts in such a way that the cooperatives 
will have to go out of business. If you have 
a new source of publicly financed power com- 
ing into being, like the St. Lawrence project, 
they try to give the power to the private 
companies to distribute without any guaran- 
ties in the public interest. If you have a 
great plan for an entire river basin, like 
the plan for the Columbia, which is only 
partly built, then the technique is for the 
Federal Government to give up the crucial 
dam sites and get the Federal Power Com- 
mission to turn them over to private power 
companies for piecemeal exploitation. This 
will block the future growth of the whole 
system, and prevent existing dams from 
turning out as much power as they could. 

After a few years of this process of ham- 
stringing, and obstruction, and doubletalk, 
it ought not to be too hard for the private 
power monopoly to prove that our Federal 
program of river development is a mess, and 
that the people‘s dams and transmission 
lines ought to be sold to the power trust. 

Let us not be misled again by the strange 
assurances that keep coming from Washing- 
ton. You know, the President, in his 
speeches and press conferences, keeps saying, 
after each new blow at the TVA, that the 
administration has no intention of destroy- 
ing the TVA. 

Nor should we be fooled, after each at- 
tempted giveaway of a high-dam site, by the 
explanation that what the administration is 
really after is a partnership between public 
and private interests. And what a strange 
partnership it is, with the people paying for 
the dam, and the private partners taking all 
the profit. 

There is yet another deception, and that is 
to trot out, from time to time, some public 
project that cannot possibly be built for 
years and years and to say nice things about 
it. In this way, it may be possible to keep 
ae people from discovering what is going 


Fiet me make one point perfectly clear. 
I do not have the slightest doubt that the 
President honestly believes that the expan- 
sion of our program of Federal power de- 
velopment is wrong. I am sure that he 
thinks he is doing the right thing in curbing 
TVA and in permitting the giving away of 
Hells Canyon. But the facts and our na- 
tional experience are against him. If the 
administration continues its present poli- 
cies, the future development of our river 
resources will be irretrievably lost to us. 

The future of this part of the country 
depends not only on having a Congress that 
is sympathetic to projects necessary to your 
economic growth but a sympathetic admin- 
istration as well. You must have a Presi- 
dent who believes in the public development 
of our rivers. For unless the executive power 
is on your side, there is nothing but frustra- 
tion and delay in the way of the develop- 
ment on which your future depends. 

The top leadership of the Republican 
Party is dominated by the special interests 
of big business.. This is the fundamental 
reason for their attack on public power. 
You can also see the evidence of it in many 
other issues. You can see it in their haste 
to cut taxes for corporations and top in- 
comes, even though the budget was unbal- 
anced, and their refusal to give a small 
amount of tax relief to the little fellow. 
You can see it in their labor policies and 
their farm policies. You can see it in the 
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vetoes of justified pay increases for Federal 
workers. You can see it in the giveaway 
of our publicly financed rubber factories and 
tidelands oil. 


The fight to return the Government of the 
United States to the people of the United 
States in 1956 is already under way. I pledge 
you now that I will do my level best in that 
fight. 


Extension of Social Security to 
Lawyers and Dentists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced H. R. 5944 and H. R. 
6270 to extend social security to lawyers 
and dentists. The evidence is now over- 
whelming that these two professional 
groups desire coverage, and there ap- 
pears to be no sound reason why such 
coverage should not be extended without 
further delay. The New York State So- 
ciety of Dentists, at their meeting in 
mid-May unanimously approved OASI 
coverage, and has so advised the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. The house of 
delegates of the Pennsylvania Dental 
Association has unanimously approved 
coverage. Illinois dentists have voted 
6% to 1 in favor of coverage. Among 
other State groups and regional groups 
which have voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of OASI are the dentists of Iowa, 


‘Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 


Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Vermont, the District of Columbia, and 
regional groups of dentists in New Jer- 
sey, Colorado and Indiana. 


The demand for coverage of lawyers 
is equally strong. The American Bar 
Association has receded from its former 
opposition to coverage, and meanwhile, 
State bar associations including that of 
New York State, are going on record 
affirmatively in favor of OASI. 


In the light of this trend, and in the 
absence of any persuasive reasons to the 
contrary, it is my hope that this Con- 
gress will act speedily and affirmatively 
to extend to these 2 groups the cov- 
erage now enjoyed by 9 out of 10 of the 
gainfully employed of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the RECORD a sam- 
ple of the letters and excerpts from let- 
ters which have recently come to me, 
urging such action: 

New YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Albany, N. Y., April 26, 1955. 
Hon, HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OSTERTAG: At the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation held in late January of this year 
a resolution was adpoted favoring inclu- 
sion of self-employed lawyers in social-secu- 
rity coverage. A copy of the report of the 
Committee on Social Security Legislation 
recommending such action is enclosed here- 
with. 

You will note that the recommendation 
is based on a poll of local bar associations and 
we believe it reflects the sentiment of the 
great majority of lawyers of this State. 
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We solicit your effort on behalf of the 
necessary legislation. 
Very truly yours, 
MORRELL 8. LOCKHART, 
Chairman, Committee on Social Se- 
curity Legislation. 


— 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1955. 
Congressman OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In the local news- 
paper, the Kansas City Star of yesterday 
evening, was the folowing item: 


“COVERAGE OF LAWYERS 


“WASHINGTON, May 2.—Social-security cov- 
erage would be extended to the Nation's self- 
employed lawyers under a bill which Rep- 
resentative OsTEeRTAG, Republican, of New 
York, said he would introduce in the House 
today.” 

This morning I have talked to a number 
of local lawyers; some of them had seen the 
article and some had not. I called the at- 
tention to the article of those who had not 
seen it and it was received with great praise, 
and we thank you sincerely for your efforts in 
this behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN C. NIPP, 
Former President, Kansas City Bar 
Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Congressman OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I read an article in a recent issue of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin that you intro- 
duced a bill to extend social-security cov- 
erage to self-employed lawyers. I think such 
a bill should be given approval and I believe 
the bar associations will be in favor of a 
bill, provided social security is payable after 
the age of 65, regardless of the amount of 
earnings, In other words, the age limit for 
males should be reduced from 72 to 65 years 
of age. 

Trusting that you will give consideration 
to my suggestion in this matter, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. RAYMOND LYNCH. 


Wess & HILL, 
Pittsburg, Kans., May 4, 1955. 
United States Representative OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. OSTERTAG: I have read with inter- 
est your bill to bring lawyers within the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. I am 
the workmen’s compensation examiner in 
the southeast district of Kansas, comprising 
19 counties. I have talked with many law- 
yers over this entire district and have not 
found one who is contrary to your proposal. 

Seemingly the only ones who are opposed 
to bringing lawyers under social security 
are a small group of wealthy men who are in 
positions of leadership in the American Bar 
Association. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIMEON WEBB. 


NortH HoLLYwoOoOD, CALIF., May 27, 1955. 

Representative HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. OsTertTac: I recently read that 
you had introduced a bill to extend social- 
security coverage to self-employed lawyers. 

I wish to thank you for your efforts in 
preparing the bill and to advice you that 
I wholeheartedly support it. I sincerely 
trust that the House will pass the bill. 

I am a member of two local bar associa- 
tions, both of which have, by majority vote 
of the membership, approved social security 
for lawyers. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT J. SCHMORLEITZ. 
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DoYLE & Mivey, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. Haroip C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OsTERTAG: I am very pleased to 
read in the papers that you are sponsoring 
social-security. coverage for self-employed 
lawyers. 

I have heretofore: discussed this matter 
with many attorneys in central New York 
and they are unanimous in their feelings 
that attorneys should be given the privilege 
of coverage under social security and you 
may rest assured that your efforts on behalf 
of the legal profession will indeed be ap- 
preciated. 

With many thanks for your interests and 
with kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
NIcHOLAS V. MIDEY. 
BURBANK, CALIF., May 31, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. OsTERTAG: I note by press reports 
that you have introduced a social security 
bill to cover self-employed lawyers. 

I am very much interested in the success 
of some of these measures: in behalf of the 
group of lawyers whom I represent. 

I have been unable to find out when this 
measure would come before the House for 
action. As it is now June, there is not a 
great deal of time left. 

Could you give me an idea about when the 
matter will come up for action? 

Yours very truly, 
PORTER C. BLACKBURN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C- 

Dear SIr: I note from a recent press report 
in one of our local newspapers that you in- 
troduced a measure to amend the Federal 
social security act so as to extend the cover- 
age to self-employed lawyers. 

Trusting that you will meet with success in 
securing the enactment of such amendment, 
Iam 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE L, SIEGEL. 
East Cuicaco, IND., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I was happy to read in the press 
that you have introduced a bill to extend so- 
cial security coverage to lawyers. I trust this 
bill passes without unnecessary delay and 
will take effect as soon as possible. 

Since the House of Representatives, in the 
last session of Congress, approved such leg- 
islation, but the Senate disapproved of same 
by a voice vote, and as the American Bar As- 
sociation is no longer antagonistic, favorable 
action should result. 

If I can be of service, please so advise me. 

Yours very truly, 
Davip T. ROSENTHAL. 


May 12, 1955. 
The Honorable HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I was glad to read that you had 
introduced a bill to extend social-security 
coverage to self-employed lawyers. I am 
sure you know that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation is now favoring such extension and 
the bar associations of many States have 
taken similar action. I think it was most un- 
fortunate that the American Bar Association 
took a neutral, and in some cases an op- 
Posing, view of such legislation up until Feb- 
ruary of this year. I think the delegates 
finally realized that the bar as a whole very 
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much desired the opportunity to have such 
coverage. I hope such legislation can be en- 
acted this year. 
Sincerely yours, 
Homer H. HEWITT, Jr. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICAN | 
DENTISTS FOR OASI, 
Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Anything that you can do to in- 
clude dentists under the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance program will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all of the dentists of the United 
States. 

Sincerely, 
EARL S. ELMAN, Secretary. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 16, 1955. 
Representative OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It was with pleasure that I read 
a brief insert in the Buffalo Evening News to 
the effect that you have introduced a bill in 
favor of including dentists under the pro- 


‘visions of OASI. 


The delegates to the American Dental As- 
sociation from my district told me he voted 
against OASI; because he felt those in favor 
of it were not as well informed as himself, 
but that in view of the majority who have 
expressed themselves to be in favor of OASI, 
the delegate thought he might vote in favor 
of it this time. Words failed me at the time, 
and it was probably just as well. 

Should you desire further information on 
recent polls, I suggest you contact Dr. Earl 
S. Elman, secretary, National Dental Com- 
mittee for OASI, 6350 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. Barclay, Jr., D. D. S. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 17, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear S: As a member of the dental pro- 
fession, I wish to thank you for your efforts 
to have our group included in social-secu- 
rity coverage. The sentiment in our area is 
very definitely in favor of OASI and has al- 
ways been so. 

I think by now the American Dental Asso- 
ciation officers are realizing they were not 
representing the rank and file of the dentists 
of the country in opposing social-security 
inclusion of our profession. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLOS D. CHASE. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 9, 1955. 
Congressman HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The coverage of 
dentists is a necessary thing in OASI. It isa 
terrible injustice that has been done to 
them. The polls taken indicate that they 
all want it. Please give it your full support. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. PIERCE. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 


gress might as well appropriate money 
to grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to 
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approve the Lyman irrigation project in 
Wyoming. 

The Lyman project is a part of the pro- 
posed multibillion-dollar upper Colorado 
River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Lyman project would be $1,400 an 
acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains and dairy products. 


Address to Italian-American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under- 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Record the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered Saturday, June 11, 1955, 
before the Italian-American veterans 
group at Little Falls, N. Y. 

My address was devoted to the contri- 
bution of Italian-Americans to the prog- 
ress of our country and the problem of 
immigration. The address was as fol- 
lows: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
BEFORE ITALIAN-AMERICAN VETERANS AT 
LITTLE FALLs, June 11, 1955 
I am indeed very happy to be here with 

you this evening. I consider it an honor 

and-a privilege to have the opportunity to 
address this fine and patriotic organization 
of Italian-American War Veterans. 

I am going to limit myself to two matters 
which are of great interest to me, and which, 
I believe, will be of utmost interest to you, 
too. One is the role of Italian-Americans in 
the progress of this great country of ours. 
The other is the need for revision of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law. 

For some 300 years, millions of people have 
come to this country in a steady stream— 
looking for a better and more dignified life, 
seeking freedom from want and oppression, 
building a community that is free from dis- 
crimination and injustice. They came to 
these friendly shores because they wanted 
the best possible chance to live a decent, 
orderly, and rewarding life, for themselves, 
and for their children. 

Today, the United States is a nation of 
immigrants and descendants of immigrants. 
It owes its greatness to people who came 
here from other lands and gave of themselves 
unstintingly to their new homeland. These 
people, who stemmed from many national 
origins and different religious faiths, made 
valuable contributions toward the founding 
and the development of our great country, 
its way of life, and its culture and civiliza- 
tion. 


Among those who contributed vastly to 
America’s greatness are the sons and daugh- 
ters of Italy, who, since the days of Colum- 
bus, have played a large and growing role in 
the history of the United States. In fact, 
our country’s history is replete with numer- 
ous contributions made by men of Italian 
extraction, hot only in the early period, but 
also in our own day. 

In the very early period it is sufficient to 
mention names like Columbus; his con- 
temporaries Giovanni Caboto (John Cabot) 
and his son Sebastian from Genoa, who dis- 
covered Greenland, Newfoundland, Labra- 
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dor, and the east coast of North America; 
Giovanni Verrazano, a Florentine, who dis- 
covered the harbor of New York and the 
mouth of the Hudson River 100 years before 
Henry Hudson; and Amerigo Vespucci after 
whom America has been named. 

In the period of the 13 American Colonies, 
men of Italian origin made lasting contri- 
butions. Philip Mazzei, who settled in Vir- 
ginia, was the first to introduce the culture 
of grapes in America. He was also an inti- 
mate friend of Thomas Jefferson and, accord- 
ing to historians, Mazzei’s letters had a tre- 
mendous influence on Jefferson’s political 
philosophy. : 

Then there was William Paca, who served 
as the third Governor of Maryland. He was 
a member of the First and Second Continen- 
tal Congress, and was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. He con- 
tributed much money to help Washington 
outfit the American troops during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

A merchant from Piedmont, Joseph Vigo, 
who came here and made a fortune in fur 
trading in New Orleans, helped finance the 
expedition led by George Rogers Clark into 
the Northwest Territory. In Indiana there 
is a county and a township named in honor 
of Vigo. The Venetian musician and com- 
poser, Philip Tragetta, a friend of Presidents 
James Madison and James Monroe, estab- 
lished the American Conservatorio in Phila- 
delphia. The first collegiate institution on 
the Pacific coast, the College of Santa Clara, 
was created by Father Greg Mengarini, a 
Roman missionary and educator. 

These are but a few 
portant names of early Italian-Americans. 
There are many, many more. Throughout 
the 19th century you will find many Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent in all phases of our 
national life, contributing their share in the 
various wars, in the growth of America’s in- 
dustry and agriculture, in the development 
of the sciences and the arts, and in the 
shaping of its national culture. 

Let me mention briefly two military heroes 
of Italian extraction during the Civil War 
period. One was Bancroft Gherardi, who 
commanded several ships in the west gulf 
blockade and later became the Commander 
in Chief of the North Atlantic Squadron. 
Another was Luigi Cesnola, a major in the 
llith New York Cavalry, who served with 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign, was wounded, taken prisoner, later 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and appointed a consul by President 
Lincoln. 

Of course, you must remember that the 
number of Italians in this country at that 
time was quite small. It was not until the 
last decades of the 19th and the first decades 
of the 20th centuries that Italian immigrants 
came over in large numbers. Some four and 
a half million immigrants from Italy entered 
this country between the 1880's and the early 
1920's.. These people gave of their brain and 
brawn, of their mind and muscle, to help 
build their adopted country to its present 
greatness. 

In return, they found freedom in the New 
World to develop their talents to full fruition 
and to utilize the opportunities afforded 
them in every endeavor. It is no wonder 
that within the space of a single generation 
millions of Americans of Italian descent have 
not only adapted themselves and have be- 
come integrated into the general American 
community, but they have attained im- 
portant positions of leadership in govern- 
ment, in politics, in business, in industry, in 
agriculture, in education, in labor, religion, 
science, the arts, the professions, sports, etc. 

I shall not even attempt to list names, for 
they are so numerous that I would not know 
where to begin and where toend. You know 
them all anyhow, whether it is Tony Can- 
zoneri or Rocky Marciano in boxing; Tony 


of the more im- 
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Lazzeri or Joe Di Maggio, in baseball; A. P. 
Giannini in banking; Caruso or Mario Lanza 
in music; or Perry Como and Liberace in the 
more popular type of music; or Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York and Mayor Rossi of 
San Francisco; or Senator JOHN PASTORE of 
Rhode Island; or Dr. Enrico Fermi, the Nobel 
Prize winner, who made the first atomic 
reactor back in 1942; or the numerous other 
scholars and scientists. 

And how can I omit men like Gunnery 
Set. John Basilone, of the United States Ma- 
rines, who gave his life at Iwo Jima for 
American democracy? He is one of that long 
and illustrious list of Americans of Italian 
descent who received the highest award be- 
stowed by this Nation on its heroes, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

How can we forget the valiant contribu- 

tion of the 550,000 American men of Italian 
origin who served in our Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II on all fronts throughout 
the world? How can we, in particular, for- 
get the invaluable role they played during 
the Italian campaign in 1943 when Italy was 
liberated from Fascist dictatorship and from 
the stranglehold of Nazi Germany? 
- When we review all these contributions 
and activities—and all I can do today in the 
limited space and time is give a brief re- 
view—we can truthfully say that yesterday’s 
immigrants from Italy and their offspring in 
this country have become fully American in 
the best sense of the word. Americans of 
Italian descent have every right to feel justi- 
fiably proud of their services and their con- 
tributions to our American heritage over 
these many and long years. It is a constant 
and enduring contribution whose imprint 
on American life and culture is visible all 
over our land. 

And this brings me to the second matter 
I want to discuss with you—the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act and the need for 
early revision of this discriminatory law. In 
view of the achievements and the contri- 
butions of Italian-Americans, which I enu- 
merated a moment ago, why then such a 
discriminatory and inhumane immigration 
law on our statute books? Is this a suit- 
able law for a Nation which prides itself in 
being the haven of the oppressed and the 
asylum of the persecuted? Is this the proper 
law for a country settled by immigrants and 
built to its present greatness by immigrants 
and their descendants? 

At the end of this month it will be ex- 
actly 3 years since this harsh law was en- 
acted. I recall vividly the struggle in Con- 
gress at that time. I was then serving my 
first term in Congress, and I fought and 
voted against the bill. President Truman 
vetoed it and denounced it in bitter terms 
as a racist and discriminatory measure. Un- 
fortunately, Congress enacted it over his veto. 
but our experiences over these past 3 years 
with this dreadful and iniquitous law justi- 
fy our opposition to it in 1952. 

I am sure I need not dwell at length in 
explaining to this audience my objections 
to the McCarran-Walter Act. I merely want 
to state that the chief objection to this 
law is that it is based on a false doctrine, 
the so-called doctrine of national supremacy, 
which maintains that some nations are su- 
perior to others. Imagine telling a Sicilian 
that a Milanese or a Genoese is better than 
he is. It is worse when you write it into 
a law that an Englishman makes a better 
citizen than an Italian, a Greek, a Pole, or 
a Spaniard, 

It's about time that we discard this stupid 
doctrine. It has long been established that 
there is no such thing as a superior race 
or a superior people. Why should the United 
States, the leader of the free world, still 
cling to such an outmoded and un-American 
theory in 1955? The McCarran-Walter Act 
was originally intended by Congress to be 
a codification of all previous immigration and 
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naturalization laws. But what happened? 
Actually, it is a codification of all the dis- 
criminations and the prejudices against im- 
migrants which were devised by narrow- 
minded men in the past few decades. 

Take, for example, the quota system which 
was first enacted in the 1920's in an atmos- 
phere of isolationism and hatred of foreign- 
ers. Do you realize that under this sys- 
tem three countries—Britain, Germany, and 
Ireland—are allotted more than 70 percent 
of all the visas? I have nothing against the 
people coming from these countries, I 
merely ask: Is this a fair and equitable 
distribution? To my mind, this is not only 
discrimination, it is an insult to decent 
people everywhere and to all the nations of 
the world. 

In the 214 years since the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has come into power, it has done 
absolutely nothing to wipe out the inequities 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. During the 
1952 election campaign Candidate Eisen- 
hower pledged to support legislation to revise 
this act. In 1 or 2 instances he admitted 
that the law contained injustices which 
should be corrected. But it was all lip serv- 
ice. Not a finger was lifted by the present 
administration to revise the McCarran- 
Walter Act and to restore dignity and justice 
to our immigration system. 

Recently, the President submitted to Con- 
gress several proposals to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. I do not want to mini- 
mize the action of the President. The point 
I wish to make is that, whether done de- 
liberately or not, he is evading the main 
issue. The main problem is revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act and the elimination 
of its injustices and discriminations. We 
are primarily interested that this country 
should follow a liberal immigration policy. 
Let’s not get away from that point. The 
President’s proposals merely becloud the 
issue. He continues to remain silent on the 
McCarran-Walter Act, and by his silence he 
hurts every effort to revise this infamous 
law. 

Last fall, during my campaign for election 
to Congress, I promised the people of my. 
district that my first task upon return to 
Congress would be to introduce a bill to re- 
write the McCarran-Walter Act. That prom- 
ise I kept. On January 5 of this year, the 
first day of the new session, I introduced my 
bill—a document of more than 200 pages 
long, on which I and my staff worked for 
many months. I do not want to burden you 
with details about this bill. Let me just 
mention in passing that it contains pro- 
posals to abolish the national origins quota 
system, to eliminate all discriminations, to 
admit 220,000 immigrants annually, to pool 
unused quotas among countries whose allot- 
ments are small, to take immigration out of 
the hands of the State Department, and to 
remove all distinctions between native-born 
and naturalized citizens. 

On April 20, when I realized that the 
bill was making no headway because the ad- 
ministration is doing nothing to encourage 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Act, I ini- 
tiated action on a discharge petition to bring 
my bill out on the floor for a vote. In order 
to accomplish this, we must obtain the sig- 
natures of a majority of the Members (218)— 
but we are still far from this goal. 


As I see it, we must intensify our efforts 
to overhaul this law. The American public 
must insist that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion make good its pledge to revise the 
McCarran-Walter Act. Noble sentiments 
voiced by the President are no substitute for 
effective leadership on his part. The Ameri- 
can people must find a way to make it clear 
to the administration that it desires decent 
immigration laws decently administered. 
Our present immigration laws are un- 
American in concept. They are a hoax on 
the American public. They are a fraud and 
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a conspiracy against those who seek to enter 
this country, instead of being a help to them. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is gradually 
weaving a red-tape curtain around our be- 
loved country. Because of it, the good name 
of the United States has been besmirched. 
We must continue to maintain our tradition 
of being the asylum for the oppressed. We 
need an immigration law that will enhance 
the prestige of America, We need a law that 
will conform to American concepts of jus- 
tice, fair play, and basic traditions. If we 
permit the discriminatory McCarran-Walter 
Act to remain unaltered and unrevised, then 
much which is precious to American ideals 
and traditions will be destroyed for good. 

For the sake of our country and its future, 
for the sake of its greatness and its continued 
leadership in the world, I say the McCarran- 
Walter Act should be torn out of the pages of 
our law books—and with God's help we shall 
accomplish this. 


Army Grabs 387 Square Miles in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 13, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the Ta- 
nana Valley Sportsmen’s Association in 
Alaska has a house organ called Along 
the Trail. Recently Along the Trail pub- 
lished the following article about the sei- 
zure of 387 square miles set aside as wild- 
life refuges, by the Army. It is such ac- 
tion as is here described that points up 
the need for the enactment of legislation 
like H. R. 5306 to prohibit the abandon- 
ment or transfer of any of these refuges 
without obtaining the consent of Con- 
gress. The article follows: 

Army GRABS 387 SQUARE MILES IN ALASKA 

At a special meeting of your trustees on 
April 25, the recent withdrawals of public 
land by the Army was discussed. These 
withdrawals are in the Gerstle River-Granite 
Mountains-Jarvis Creek area, as follows: 

1. Twenty thousand acres to be used for 
a chemical test site and decontamination 
station. This withdrawal has already been 
accomplished by Public Land Order No. 910, 
dated July 18, 1953, without public notice 
in the newspapers. A construction contract 
has been let and work begun at the site. 

2. On March 18, 1955, the Army filed ap- 
Plication for 2 additional sites in this area 
in the amounts of 120,000 and 17,000 acres. 
The serial number of this application is No. 
012203 and it was filed by the district engi- 
neer’s office in Anchorage. 

It is the opinion of the trustees that these 
withdrawals are totally inconsistent with 
the public interest for the following 
reasons: 

1. The area requested is one of our finest 
sheep, grizzly bear, moose, and caribou 
Tanges as well as containing some of the 
last remaining unspoiled grayling streams 
in this locality. 

2. Use of the area for chemical testing 
and research can easily lead to extensive 
stream pollution throughout the Gerstle 
River-Jarvis Creek and Tanana River drain- 
age areas. 

3. The Armed Forces have many hundreds 
of thousands of acres of already withdrawn 
land for such purposes in the Blair Lake- 
Mount Hayes bombing and gunnery range 
which is just as accessible and convenient 
for them to use. 
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In keeping with the long-established pol- 
icy of the Tanana Valley Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation of protesting these excessive, un- 
necessary, and ill-advised land withdrawals 
by the Armed Forces, your trustees have 
taken positive and concerted action on these 
two withdrawals. A full report on the ac- 
tion taken and progress to date will be made 
at the May 9 meeting. You, as individuals, 
can register your protest of this action by 
writing the Bureau of Land Management, 
Box 110, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Each year we have watched with increasing 
irritation the insatiable land grabbing of 
our military. Naively assigning to their 
acts a measure of uncertain faith that their 
knowledge of the needs for defense prepared- 
ness would be wisely applied, that their 
acquisitions would reflect these needs and 
not those occasioned by opportunistic greed, 
that the precious heritage of virgin lands 
would not be unnecessarily desecrated or 
withheld from our children. Viewing the 
military record of wisdom evidenced in the 
past we cannot but find that our faith has 
been too often deceived. 

The scores of withdrawals from the public 
domain for the exclusive use of the military 
have amply demonstrated that the acreage 
was vastly in excess of actual need. The 
excess area by no stretch of the imagination 
aids security of the installations. With a 
given number of troops security is improved 
by shrinking the perimeter. That which has 
been in excess has never been trimmed off 
and returned to public domain, indeed in 
most instances the excess has proved a detri- 
ment to the military themselves. It con- 
sumes time and effort to be a landlord; when 
the effort brings no return it’s only good 
sense to slough off the excess. 

Even more serious though is that these 
excess areas are for all practical purposes 
closed to every other potential develop- 
ment—homesteading, stock grazing, oil or 
gas exploration, mining, timbering, haying, 
trapping, hunting, fishing, or even plain bird 
watching. Little hope can be had that the 
military will voluntarily clean its own house. 

In 1953 the Army secretly withdrew 20,000 
acres of land along the Big Gerstle River 
near the Alaska Highway for a chemical war- 
fare training and experimental station—this 
withdrawal was made despite the fact that 
Mount Hayes-Blair Lake withdrawal previ- 
ously made is 90 percent unused and topo- 
graphically and every other way would prove 
as good or better for the chemical warfare 
station. The Mount Hayes-Blair Lake area is 
tremendous; is very little used, is owned by 
the Air Force. Could it be that the integra- 
tion of the Armed Forces is failing so seri- 
ously that the Army can’t walk on Air Force 
ground? Or could it be that the Army would 
like to entertain VIP's on their own play- 
ground? The answer will never be known, 
no doubt the reason for the treacherous se- 
crecy lies not entirely in some misguided 
notion of security. 


Whatever the master military planners: 


may be guilty of, they are certainly not 
guilty of inconsistency in their never-lagging 
efforts to set themselves up as land barons 
of a stature that makes the old landgrabbers 
of Europe look like pikers. 

Like spoiled children they seem incapable 
of long remaining happy without new toys. 
Like children, too, they have eyes bigger 
than their stomachs. They seem also to be- 
lieve that there is a Santa Claus near the 
North Pole. Unlike children, however, their 
antics are not lovable, cute, nor forgivable. 


The time is long overdue for the Secretary 
of Defense to check up on his boys here and 
find out why they have found it great sport 
to use 10 square miles whenever they want 
to put a radio antenna or 50 square miles 
where they need 50 acres. It doesn’t take a 
swami with a crystal ball to see why the 
Secretary’s Alaska advisors are opposed to 
statehood. 
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Hearings Before House Antitrust 
Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
statement on May 10 opening the hear- 
ings on emerging monopoly problems by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, I pointed 
out the six major reasons why our anti- 
trust inquiry had been launched: 

First. To probe deeply into the opera- 
tion and enforcement of the antitrust 
laws at this time. 

Second. To assess the dimensions of, 
and generating forces behind, the cur- 
rent merger movement. 

Third. To study the adjustments in 
antitrust policy made necessary by new 
foreign economic policies here and 
abroad. 

Fourth. To secure up-to-date infor- 
mation from political, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and labor leaders concerning the 
new monopoly problems which they now 
face because of the new forces now trans- 
muting the economy., 

Fifth. To provide a forum for the 
presentation, from all points of view, of 
recommendations concerning remedial 
measures whereby present antitrust laws 
might be flexibly adapted to preserve 
and promote strong, independent, grow- 
ing, competitive enterprises . 

Sixth. To take inventory of the politi- 
cal and social dangers now involved in 
concentration of decision-making in the 
hands of giant aggregates of economic 
power. As Shakespeare stated in Meas- 
ure for Measure. It is excellent to have 
a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous to 
use it like a giant. 

On all these points the Antitrust Sub- 
committee had the privilege of listening 
to antitrust experts from every walk of 
life inside and outside the Government. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee; 
Senator JosEpH C. O’ManHoneEy, of Wyo- 
ming; Senator PauL H. Dovctas, of Illi- 
nois; Senator Wayne MoRsE, of Oregon; 
and Congressman WRIGHT PaTMAN, of 
Texas; Congressman Henry S. Reuss, of 
Wisconsin; and Congressman ABRAHAM 
Mutter, of New York, gave generously 
of their counsel and knowledge derived 
from their rich experience in the anti- 
trust field. 


The Antitrust Subcommittee was like- 
wise most fortunate in ‘eliciting highly 
thoughtful and detailed presentations 
and recommendations from several of 
the Nation’s most eminent university 
specialists in antitrust matters, includ- 
ing such veterans of years of responsible 
Service in the Antitrust Division and 
leading professors of law and economics 
as Prof. Louis B. Schwartz, of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. Leonard J. Emmerglick, of 
the School of Law of Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Mr. Sigmund Timberg, for many 
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years Chief of the Judgments and Judg- 
ment Enforcement Section of the Anti- 
trust Division; Prof. Milton Handler, of 
the Law School of Columbia University; 
Prof. Walter Adams, of Michigan State; 
and Prof. Eugene V. Rostow, of the Yale 
Law School. 

Witnesses were heard representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, important trade associations, 
leading farm and labor organizations, 
and many national retail and wholesale 
grocery, tire, petroleum, candy, and 
druggist associations. 

On the first of the six matters men- 
tioned above, that of enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee received testimony from several 
witnesses, including Assistant Attorney 
General Barnes, in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division; Chairman Edward F. 
Howrey, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: and, among several others, Prof. 
S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, cochairman 
of the Attorney General’s Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws, which in its 
report on March 31, 1955, made no less 
than 73 suggestions of general guides or 
recommendations to enforcement agen- 
cies and the courts. Practically all of 
these were bitterly attacked by associa- 
tions representing small business, farm, 
labor, retail and wholesale organiza- 
tions, university professors, lawyers for 
private plaintiffs in antitrust cases—in 
fact, by nearly every group except giant 
business organizations. 

While more evidence and testimony is 
obviously necessary to determine which, 
if any, of these suggestions merit em- 
bodiment in actual policy, the hearings 
have already borne fruit: First, in ap- 
prising Government agencies that many 
of these suggestions may contravene the 
will and intent of the Congress, and, sec- 
ondly, in evoking increased support for 
measures, two of which I have intro- 
duced that have now passed the House, 
and are presently awaiting action by the 
Senate. These are H. R. 3659, raising 
the maximum fine for violation of the 
antitrust laws from $5,000 to $50,000, 
and H. R. 4954, permitting the Govern- 
ment of the United States to recover as 
a party injured by antitrust violations 
and setting a uniform statute of limita- 
tion at 4 years in private antitrust cases. 
Senator SPARKMAN introduced a bill, S. 
2075, that requires any corporation with 
assets over $1 million to give 90 days’ 
notice to the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission before 
consummating or being a party to a 
merger. Congressman PATMAN has in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 6748, that not only 
requires advance notification but sus- 
pends a merger if a complaint is filed by 
the enforcement agencies. 

Other bills have also been dropped in 
the hopper such as mine, H. R. 6404, re- 
versing the Glenshaw decision taxing the 
entire amount of a treble damage recov- 
ery, and Representative WALTER’s, H. R. 
4958, on the problem of trible damages. 
AS more evidence is accumulated and 
digested no doubt other bills will be 
drafted. debated, and passed. 

The testimony relative to the current 
wave of mergers, item 2 above, was vo- 
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luminous. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, on May 20, 1955, brought out its 
Report on Corporate Mergers and Acqui- 
sitions, which documented such facts as 
that it is the large firms that are merg- 
ing at present rather than the small; and 
that 2 out of 5 acquisitions consist of 
“additional capacity to supply a market 
already supplied by the acquirer.” In 
addition, Mr. George F. Mooney, super- 
intendent of banks for the State of New 
York, Mr. Gidney, comptroller of the 
currency, and others gave extensive sta- 
tistical documentation of the present- 
day trend to mergers in the banking field. 

Again there have been certain imme- 
diate results. In addition to the bills 
already mentioned strengthening the 
Celler-Kefauver Antimerger Act, there 
are several measures designed to apply 
the standards laid down in that act to 
the entire field of industry and finance, 
whether regulated by Government or 
not. Such as H. R. 2115, that originat- 
ed with the Federal Reserve Board, and 
my bills, H. R. 6405 and 5948, the former 
amending the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, the latter the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act, both bringing bank mergers 
within the orbit of the Clayton Act pol- 
icy of keeping whatever free, independ- 
ent profitably competitive enterprises we 
have wherever it is working effectively. 
To let a vigorous, independent unit 
swallow another like unto it in strength 
and competitive vigor is to sanction an 
economic cannibalism destructive of the 
American system of free, competitive 
enterprise. 


Perhaps in no area do our antitrust 
laws require greater strengthening and 
modernization than in the field of for- 
eign trade and foreign economic policy. 
It is here that better economic weapons 
are urgently needed wherewith to win 
the cold war on the economic front. 

The evidence presented by Prof. Leon- 
ard J. Emmerglick, Thorsten Kalijarvi, 


-Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 


Economic Affairs, Sigmund Timberg, and 
Eugene V. Rostov was most disturbing. 
In fact, the testimony with respect to the 
Iranian Oil Consortium and the opera- 
tions of the alleged international oil 
cartel revealed such jeopardy to the na- 
tional security interests of this country 
that I announced the intention of the 
antitrust subcommittee to hold soon a 
complete investigation in this field. 
Such extensive international commercial 
agreements in practical effect constitute 
private treaties between American com- 
panies and foreign governments, which 
are undertaken and consummated with- 
out adequate control or supervision by 
duly constituted authorities of the United 
States Government. 

Numerous recommendations were 
made concerning antitrust policy in the 
foreign economic field. Mr. Timberg 
advocated repeal of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act since the position of American firms 
in export markets no longer resembles 
that of 1918. He also suggested legisla- 
tion reducing or removing the tariff pro- 
tection on commodities produced or sold 
by firms found guilty of violating the 
antitrust laws. He urged- implementa- 
tion of the Thye amendment and to- 
gether with Professor Rostow castigated 
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the action which on April 4, 1955, termi- 
nated United States membership in the 
United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices. They 
pointed out that notions of extensive 
cartelism abroad are hangovers of the 
Fascist-Nazi period and completely ig- 
nore the extensive liberalization of trade 
that has taken place under the aegis of 
the Marshall plan. “Removal of Fascist 
trade barriers and of war controls cou- 
pled with the inauguration of controls 
over cartels have created a new freedom 
of enterprise which has been an impor- 
tant factor bringing West Germany and 
Europe generally to an all-time high in 
prosperity. 

The fourth item—current vexing mo- 
nopoly problems—was dealt with by 
almost a score of witnesses from every 
field of commerce, industry, and labor. 
The gas-station owners, the tire dealers, 
the wholesale grocers, the retail drug- 
gists, the cooperatives, small-business 
men—all gave concrete and direct wit- 
ness of their difficulties. In this connec- 
tion Dr. Julian Caplan, of San Francisco, 
became the first expert to be heard in 
recent years whose practice covered 
representation of plaintiffs in private 
antitrust actions. From his decade of 
experience he gave the Antitrust Sub- 
committee extensive documentation con- 
cerning the plight of small west coast 
steel fabricators who compete with sub- 
sidiaries or operating departments of 
large integrated steel producers but are 
dependent—unon. “big. steel” for sheet 
or other semifabricated materials. His 
evidence taken from court records of 
cases settled in favor of the plaintiff both 
in and out of court showed coercion, 
intimidation, obstructive and discrim- 
inatory tactics in delivery of materials 
and even as condition of settlement in 
one case the brazen and, in my judg- 
ment, clearly illegal requirement that 
plaintiff bind his lawyers not to take on 
a single additional antitrust case for a 
period of 5 year. 

The evidence here became crystal clear 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
small-business men and farmers who re- 
gard themselves as victims of monop- 
oly practices. There seem to be a dozen 
or more areas here crying for intensive 
investigation. Senator WAYNE MORSE 
opened up a Pandora's box of monopoly 
problems in the field of electric power. 
Senator Dovctas highlighted the plight 
of the farmer squeezed between the 
upper millstone of higher prices for the 
things he buys, farm machinery, ferti- 
lizers and other finished goods—and the 
lower millstone of declining prices for 
the things he sells. Such monopolistic 
price spreads and huge accumulations of 
corporate profits brought on the depres- 
sion of 1929, he warned. Senator 
KEFAUVER, Congressman PaTman, and 
others called for intensive scrutiny of 
the impact of monopoloid enterprises 
and restrictive trade tactics upon re- 
tailers and wholesalers, notably of tires, 


gasoline, food, and drugs. Senator 
O’ManonEy showed how, despite ex- 
plicit congressional policy, no new 


entries had been certificated among the 
trunk airlines since 1938, the field being 
wholly preserved by the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board for 16—due to mergers, 
now 13—‘“grandfather” carriers. Con- 
gressman REUSS suggested an exhaustive 
probe of the forces which manage to 
award some $30 billion of Government 
procurement contracts almost wholly to 
large firms despite heroic efforts and 
constant investigation by the Senate 
Small Business Committee and the Small 
Business Administration to get a fair 
share for small business. Congressman 
Mutter advocated further examination 
of bank mergers. And so on. 

Equally diverse and numerous were the 
recommendations—point 5 above—ten- 
tatively offered for study and action. 
The witnesses can be readily counted on 
the fingers of one hand who testified with 
respect to the Attorney General’s report 
that all of the 12 recommendations for 
legislation and the 73 suggestions for en- 
forcement be endorsed. More than 9 out 
of 10 witnesses dissented to a lesser or 
greater extent, primarily on the grounds 
of their conviction that the antitrust laws 
should be strengthened rather than 
weakened. 

Many thoughtful and important sub- 
stitute proposals were made to the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee. So numerous were 
they, in fact, that only a small sample 
can be accorded space in this preliminary 
report. The subcommittee was urged to 
look into the pros and cons of legislation, 
for example, which might prohibit com- 
panies of specified size from merging 
except upon advance approval based on 
a showing of technological necessity, or 
which might repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bill, or repeal the McGuire Act, or amend 
the Motor Carrier Act to eliminate con- 
trol of entry and rates for trucks and 
buses, or prohibit restrictive licensing of 
patents by large patentees. In addition, 
the Antitrust Subcommittee was urged, 
for example, to compile a list of the re- 
straint of trade cases brought against 
the “100 largest” firms, thereby identify- 
ing habitual offenders; to examine care- 
fully a few leading patent pools; to con- 
duct pilot studies of a few of the very 
largest industrial giants with a view to 
drawing up tentative reorganization 
plans that might limit such enterprises 
to activities geared in kind and volume 
to minimum technological requirements; 
to compile a who’s who of megalolatry, 
that is, of representatives and ideological 


fellow travelers of giant enterprises or 


their satellites who comprise the big- 
business network in Federal and State 
Governments; and others of this genre. 

The sixth and last reason for probing 
. antitrust and monopoly problems, the 
fear that concentration of power in in- 
dustry, in labor, and in agriculture may 
generate concentration of power in gov- 
ernment, ran like a connecting thread 
through the testimony of nearly all wit- 
nesses. They repeatedly stressed the 
urgent need for full investigation of mo- 
nopolistic trends and abuses to protect 
the country against the threat of un- 
limited agglomerations of private power 
of such proportions as to be inconsistent 
with the survival of genuine private en- 
terprise or the successful functioning of 


democracy itself, 
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A highly interesting development in 
the hearings on this point was the em- 
phasis on the need for tightening incor- 
poration laws, and especially the revival 
of a proposal long advocated by Senator 
O’ManHoneEy that a national rule be es- 
tablished for national corporations. 
This proposal was made the subject of a 
special message by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, was endorsed by Presidents 
William Howard Taft and Woodrow 
Wilson, and has been urged by numerous 
experts on antitrust problems up to the 
present day. Of interest is the fact that 
the Twentieth Century Fund in its three- 
volume study of cartels and competition 
puts first and foremost a proposal for 
Federal incorporation. ' 

Finally, the hearings of our Antitrust 
Subcommittee reemphasized that the 
basic goals of the American way of life 
are individual freedom first and fore- 
most, then a system of justice establish- 
ing the zones of creative voluntarism 
within which a maximum of individual 
freedom can be obtained; and third, and 
least important, economic efficiency. It 
is not enough for big enterprise merely 
to be efficient. It must not limit freedom 
or generate injustice. Americans have 
repeatedly given heavily of their treasure 
to preserve their freedom. Vigorous en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws that pre- 
serves small business and other recruit- 
ing centers for managerial skill and free 
enterprise is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democracy. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rrecorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 

ee 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Benator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent Office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be Cone by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for tr > CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
suoscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speech s in pamphlet form, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege to call to the attention 
of the House a notable address by my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. CooLEY, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, in which he 
introduced a positive public relations 
program for agriculture, together with a 
supplement prepared and presented by 
Mr. COOLEY. 

The program to tell the truth about 
our farmers was presented on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Research and 
Enginering Center of the Tractor and 
Implement Division, Ford Motor Co., 
Birmingham, Mich., on June 8, 1955. 

` Mr. Cootry spoke on “Agriculture and 
Industry—The Unbeatable American 
Team,” using this theme to point up 
the injustices that have been heaped 
upon our farmers and to plead for sup- 
port of a program that will bring eco- 
nomic equality to agriculture and lay a 
solid foundation for our total economy. 

Recently some Members of this House 
criticized the chairman of our Agricul- 
ture Committee for receiving the opin- 
ions of labor leaders on legislation re- 
lating to farm price supports. These 
critics especially should read the address 
I am inserting in the Record today. 
They then will understand that Mr. 
Coo.ey is taking the farmers’ case and 
cause to industry, to labor, to the great 
city consuming population—to all alike 
who will listen and to all who are willing 
to understand. The source of this criti- 
cism is such that it is the best evidence 
that Mr. Coo.ry’s position is sound and 
statesmanlike. 

Mr. CooLey’s address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here 
to talk about a team. It is the team that, 
about 180 years ago, put on the road the 
greatest shown on earth. It is the team that 
has made America the envy of every other 
country on the face of the earth. This is 
“Agriculture and Industry—the Unbeatable 
American Team.” 

The game we are playing is free enterprise. 
Nobody has found a match for it, and I doubt 
if they ever will. 

But today, gentlemen, your partner on this 
unbeatable team is in trouble—serious 
trouble. I want to discuss this with you. A 
little later in these remarks, I want to sug- 
gest something we have got to do. 

First, however, I must commend a star 
player on industry’s part of this team—the 
Ford Motor Co. This company has made a 
great contribution to American agriculture. 
You have worked for our farmers in good 
times and in bad. Some might well be 
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content to rest on the record you have made. 
But not the Ford Motor Co. That was not 
the nature of Henry Ford, your founder, and 
it is not the nature of you people who have 
inherited and merited the responsibility of 
the Ford Motor Co. 

To me this occasion is a demonstration of 
faith. 

You are opening a great farm machinery 
research and engineering center. You are 
showing your faith in the Ford Motor Co. 
You are throwing your lot in with the 
farmers, as never before. You are proving 
your faith in the future of American agri- 
culture. 

I think this is both a time and a place—a 
proper setting—to examine some funda- 
mentals. 

In the manufacture of farm implements, 
the Ford Motor Co. is engaged in the oldest 
of all organized industries. The plow was its 
beginning. Indeed, the plow was the begin- 
ning of civilization. Of all ages, it is the 
greatest invention. It enabled mankind to 
quit wandering in search of food and to 
settle for the first time in permanent com- 
munities. 

The plow was invented in the Valley of the 
Nile, or the Euphrates. Plows that were 
used two to four thousand years ago have 
been unearthed at the sites of old civiliza- 
tions. The colonists introduced the plow to 
North America and established civilization 
here. From such a beginning, and on the 
solid foundation of any enterprising farm 
people and an abundant agriculture, the 
United States stands first among the nations 
today. 

The economic structure of this Nation 
rests upon a productive and prosperous agri- 
culture. 


I am proud to be here today as a part of 
this ceremony marking a great occasion of 
our free enterprise system, in a demonstra- 
tion of Ford Motor Co.'s devotion to that 
unbeatable team that constantly is impro- 
ing the nutrition of our people, our health, 
our strength, our happiness, and our faith. 

We cannot cveremphasize the importance 
of the cause of progress you are advancing. 

But still we must stress here that the de- 
sign and manufacture of implements is not 
enough. 

We can put tools in the hands of people. 
That is not enough. We can teach them to 
use the tools. That is not enough. 


You must have willing hands. You must 
have the spirit of an enterprising people. 
You must have a society—an economic 
order—founded on just reward and in which 
the spirit of freedom springs eternal. 

Look at the Communist world. 

Machines and the science of agriculture 
are available to Russia. Yet in that unhappy 
land they want for food. 

The world has witnessed a great upheaval 
in Russia. Late events show us that the 
Soviet's greatest weakness is her inability to 
match the productivity of America’s farmers. 
In Russia, agriculture requires the labor of 
fully one-half the total population. One 
family on a farm hardly can feed itself and 
one other family in town. In America, each 
farm worker feeds 18 persons—16.4 in our 
own country and another 114 abroad. Thus 
while half of Russia's total population works 
on farms, and still cannot meet the Com- 
munists’ needs for food and fiber, in America 
the efficiency of our farmers—with the tools 
from our industry—releases over 86 percent 


of our population for other work—in fac- 
tories, in mines, in shops, in transport, in 
all the other pursuits which—with the abun- 
dance of food and fiber from our farms— 
makes the United States standard of living 
the object of longing for peoples the world 
over. 

I think it is time for America to realize 
where our fundamental strength lies. It is 
time we looked at the source of our strength. 

My message right here, gentlemen, is this: 

The responsibility of the Ford Motor Co., 
and the responsibility of all industry playing 
on this unbeatable American team, goes 
beyond the design and manufacture of im- 
plements. You have a responsibility to join 
our farmers in bringing economic equality 
to agriculture. You have a responsibility to 
help maintain a system of due reward and 
economic justice on the land, in which free 
and self-respecting men and women, with 
their brains and their hands—and with the 
tools you shape for them—can hope to earn 
a decent living for themselves and their 
families. 

Let us be realistic. 

Let us say a good word here for the profit 
motive. 

In my mind, the free enterprise system has 
-three prime motivations. They are: 

1. Profit. 

2. The hope of people working for wages, 
particularly those of younger ages, that with 
diligence and frugality some day they may 
own their own farm or their own business. 
This is an aspect of every man's desire to be 
his own boss. 

3. The natural desire for achievement by a 
free people. oa 

You produce good plows, good tractors, 
good TEENE the joy of it, to be sure. 
But you certainly produce these implements 
for the profit in it—because profit is impor- 
tant to the incentive and the good life for 
all of you who work for Ford Motor Co. 

So it is with our farmers. There are many 
deep satisfactions in working with the soil, 
But there is no joy in poverty on the farm— 
as there is no joy among improvyerished peo- 
ple anywhere. 

A fair profit in farming is essential to your 
industry. It is important to every man, 
woman, and child in this country. 

Our farmers cannot do without the imple- 
ments you provide for them. You cannot 
do without farmers who can earn money to 
pay for these implements. America cannot 
do without farmers who share in the bless- 
ings of our free enterprise system along with 
the rest of our people. 

Let me say a word here also about the sec- 
ond motivating force of free enterprise—the 
hope of a man to have his own farm or his 
own business. There are disturbing devel- 
opments, as this relates to farming. Every 
day or so you may read in the newspapers an 
account of a speech by somebody who should 
know better, telling the country that we 
have too many farmers; that, in effect, the 
little fellows are a burden on our economy 
and they should be plowed under. They tell 
us to send the little farmers to town to look 
for other jobs. 

Gentlemen, it is my firm conviction that 
the more, the greater the number of family- 
size, economically operated farms we can 
maintain on the land, the greater will be the 
strength of our institutions and our free 
enterprise system, and greater will be the 
security of this Nation. Independent farm- 
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ers were the strength of this Nation when it 
was founded. They are among the most 
American of Americans, We cannot afford 
to have fewer of them. 

So let me suggest and propose a special 
project for this great farm research and 
engineering center. 

Adapt more of your tools, your implements, 
your machines to accommodate the conven- 
ience and the productivity of the family 
farm unit. I know that you already were 
well underway in this important work, with- 
out the benefit of this magnificent research 
center. But now you are in a position to 
prove for all of us that the family unit is 
“The Unbeatable American Unit,” and you 
can put to shame those who want to send 
our small farmers into the city streets look- 
ing for jobs. 

I think, gentlemen, we have come to a 
place in this discussion where we might well 
ask ourselves: Just how important is fair 
and just farm income—to you and to all of 
us? 
` Look back 25 years. 

There are many among you who can re- 
member the late 1920's when agriculture 
went into a devastating decline. Our farm- 
ers called for help. But the rest of the econ- 
omy—much as today—was running high, 
wide, and handsome. The farmer's cries 
scarcely were heard. 

Ultimately, the ruin of agriculture ran its 
inevitable course, and our whole economy 
tumbled into the great depression. 

Shocked to our senses, this country be- 
latedly came to a realization of the impor- 
tance of the prosperity of agriculture to the 
strength and health of the whole economy. 
It took a near fatal catastrophe to bring 
this to pass. 

This was when our farm program was born. 

You know the story since that time. You 
know the great market that better farm in- 
come has created. You know that this has 
made jobs and has kept factory wheels turn- 
ing in the cities. You know that the income 
of agriculture has multiplied 6, 7 or 8 fold, 
in the last 20 years. You know that rural 
people also have been able to buy the con- 
veniences and comforts hitherto available 
only to homes in the cities and towns. You 
know how farmers have been financially able 
to mechanize their farms and apply the new 
sciences and more and improved plant food, 
to bring the blessings of abundance at low 
cost to this country. You know how farmers, 
with the means to do it, have devoted their 
resources and energies to the restoration and 
conservation of our most precious resource, 
the soil. 

Take a look precisely on just what im- 
proved farm income has meant to the people 
in the business of supply farmers the things 
they need to produce their crops efficiently. 

In 1932 there were 1,022,000 tractors on our 
farms. Today the number is almost 5 mil- 
lion. Our farmers owned 910,000 trucks then. 
They now own almost 3 million trucks. 
Grain combines on farms have increased 
from 60,000 in 1932 to 960,000 today; corn 
pickers from 50,000 to 660,000; milking ma- 
chines from 100,000 to 740,000. Farmer ex- 
penditures for fertilizer and lime have 
jumped from $125 million in 1932 to $1,200,- 
000,000 in 1954—and so on and on. 

What has happened? 

The output per farmer has increased by 
more than 50 percent. 

Americans are getting more and better 
food today for a smaller part of their earn- 
ings than at any previous period in our his- 
tory. 

There has been a revolution on the farm. 
Secretary Benson himself recently gave fig- 
ures showing that in 1940 it took 43 man- 
hours to produce 100 bushels of wheat—now 
it takes only 26; that in 1954, notwithstand- 
ing a devastating drought in many areas, 18 
percent fewer farm workers produced 14 
percent more total output than in 1947—and 
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he added: “In no other nation today do so 
comparatively few farmers produce food and 
fiber, to feed and clothe so many, at such 
a relatively low price.” 

This resolution has brought a bonanza for 
consumers. An hour's take-home pay bought 
514 loaves of bread in the 1920’s—now it 
buys 10 loaves; then this pay bought 3% 
quarts of milk—now it buys 7 quarts; then 
it bought 14% pounds of chicken—now twice 
as much; it buys more eggs, more steaks, 
and more of everything in the food line. 

Now, I want everyone here to ask himself: 
Why did this great efficiency in agriculture 
develop in so few years, and in these particu- 
lar years? 

I'll tell you why. This efficiency developed 
directly from the stablizing effects of our 
national farms program and from the good 
prices resulting from this program and the 
increased demands for food and fiber brought 
on by war. The increase in efficiency is the 
direct result of improved income that en- 
abled farmers to buy good machinery, to 
apply new methods and to protect their soil. 

The partnership of agriculture and indus- 
try, both enjoying the incentives of our free- 
enterprise system, has made this a land of 
abundance—the envy of the world. 

But today, gentlemen, as I told you at the 
beginning of these remarks, your partner in 
the production of abundance, your partner 
on the unbeatable team, is in trouble—se- 
rious trouble. 

The average of farm prices is down 22 per- 
cent since February 1951. Net farm income 
in 1954 was 28 percent below 1947. The in- 
come in the first 4 months of 1955 was 5 per- 
cent below the same period in 1954. Fur- 
ther declines are in prospect for 1955 and 
1956. Farm debt is increasing, and farm- 
ers’ purchasing power, in terms of 1935-39 
dollars, is the lowest since 1940. 

And this is not the worst of it. 

There is a tragic thing happening in this 
country that relates in a much more dis- 
turbing way to the income of farmers and 
to profits and employment in the cities. 

It is in the fact that no one segment of 
our economy ever has been singled out for 
such lambasting, such slander, and generally 
such cruel treatment as is now being ad- 
ministered to the farmers of America. 

In news releases for the press, for radio, 
and for television, in speeches, and for maga- 
zines, thousands upon thousands of words 
have been beamed to city dwellers. With 
evil sounding overtones, such words as sur- 
pluses, controls, subsidies, waste, are drum- 
med into city ears. Our customers in town 
are told that the farmer is pricing himself 
out of his markets, with a hint that he is 
living a high life on Government checks. 
The farmer is denounced, ridiculed, and vil- 
lified from one end of the land to the other. 
It even has been suggested that consumers 
rise and revolt, whatever that would mean, 
against farmers. 

Moreover, a rather successful attempt has 
been made to divide farmers, to set one group 
or one region against another. 

It all is a part of the fight on the farm 
program,.and this brings me to the most 
urgent business, to the plea on behalf of 
agriculture—that I want to put before you 
today. 

It is this: 

I want you to join the farmers of America 
in telling America the truth about agricul- 
ture. 

I believe the whole future of agriculture is 
imperiled. by the prejudices against farmers 
that have been created throughout the coun- 
try and, unless we find some way to put 
across the truth, our farmers will suffer, you 
people who work with the farmers will suffer, 
and ultimately this whole country will pay 
a woeful price for the folly of this prejudice, 

It is time the farmer answered back. 

The Nation is being told farmers are pric- 
ing themselves out of their markets. Secre- 
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tary of Agriculutre Benson subscribes to this. 
Yet he admits that consumers are getting 
more and better food today for a smaller 
portion of their income than ever before. 

It is hinted that farm people receive too 
much for their work and their products. 
The truth is that the per capita income on 
the farm is scarcely half the income of non- 
farm people, and the farmers’ share of the 
consumer food dollar has dropped from 53 
cents in 1946 to 42 cents today. One-third 
of our farmers have incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. 

A great many citizens must have shared 
my own astonishment when Secretary Ben- 
son told our House Committee on Agricul- 
ture that 90 percent of parity—90 percent of 
a reasonable price—was a wartime measure 
for agriculture and price supports on basic 
crops should be reduced. This astonishment 
was aggravated by the fact that at the same 
time the Secretary of Labor was calling for 
an increase in the minimum wage. i 

And I ask you what you would think of 
the head of an automobile manufacturing 
concern that went around the country telling 
prospective customers that the price of his 
cars was too high, that his company was 
pricing itself out of its market? : 

The farmer is blamed for the so-called 
surpluses. The truth is that these abundant 
supplies resulted directly from the policy of 
our Government which, at the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, suspended crop controls 
and called for all-out production. 

Word is spread around that the present 
dificulty—the dangerous drop in farm in- 
come—was brought on by our farm prog- 
ress. -The fact is that our troubles stem 
from the huge supplies that were accumu- 
lated by Government policy in a dangerous 
world situation. The farm program is no 
more to blame for the present surpluses of 
food and fiber than it is for the great pro- 
duction of war materials—guns, planes, 
bombs—that have not been put on a battle- 
line. 

The real fact is that, without our farm 
program, agriculture this very day would 
be in the depths of a depression, and a great 
number of men in your implement plants 
would be looking for other employment. 

City people are led to believe our farmers 
are living on Government bounty. The 
truth is that subsidies to agriculture add 
up to only a very small fraction of such 
payments that have been going to business 
and industry since the first year our Gov- 
ernment began to fenction. Data prepared 
by a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
in 1954 indicated subsidies amounting to 
approximately $45 billion have been paid 
to business since World War II, a large part 
of this is business-reconversion payments. 
In contrast, the support of the basic crops 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cost only $21 million over the first 21 years 
the program operated. The support pro- 
gram on the basic crops actually showed a 
profit of $13 million when Mr. Benson took 
office. 

You are told that the farmer is losing 
his liberties, that he is being regimented 
and controlled from Washington—that, in 
reality, the whole farm program is some 
sort of socialistic scheme. 

That is a lie on its face. 
it down once and for all. 

1. Is it regimentation, socialism, or some- 
thing more eyil when you people in indus- 
try regulate your production to fit your mar- 
kets? That is just what the farm program 
does for farmers. If it is socialism, you 
people in industry have embraced it since 
your beginning, while it only recently has 
“corrupted” agriculture. 

2. Is it regimentation, socialism, or some- 
thing more evil when you people in industry 
take a voice in the price of the things you 
offer for sale? That is just what the farm 
program does for farmers. If it is social- 
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ism, you people in industry have always 
been neck deep in socialism -and our farm- 
ers are just now getting their feet wet in it. 

Agriculture, simply, if belatedly, has got- 
ten around to employing the precise and 
profitable principles of free enterprise. And 
those who want to destroy the farm pro- 
gram would deny the rewards of free enter- 
prise to the farmers of America. 

I trust I have said enough to show you 
how the truth has been abused in the great 
assault upon our farmers. 

Gentlemen, we do not want the Govern- 
ment to do things for agriculture that we 
should do for ourselves, and we shall not 
permit Government to preempt our free- 
doms. But we always must ask the Con- 
gress to do things that must be done. 

Some people ask why agriculture should 
have any special treatment—a farm pro- 
gram—at all. 

I want you to help us tell them why. 

One answer, of course, is that this treat- 
ment is not special but is similar in prin- 
ciple to the minimum-wage and collective- 
bargaining laws that protect labor’s income, 
the tariffs for industry, the Government 
ratemaking that assures profits for utilities, 
various fair-trade laws for business, and 
many other National, State, and local laws 
intended to modify or soften the hazards 
of working and doing business. 

More explicitly, there are these hard facts 
why there must be a-farm program: 

1. Agriculture alone among the major 
elements of our total economy has no de- 
vice, outside of the aid of Government, to 
pattern its production to market needs. A 
factory can be shut down in the middle of 
production, to adjust to a changing market, 
but farming cannot be stopped in the midst 
of a crop. Farmers have no way of measur- 
ing what should be their individual con- 
tributions to a balanced national supply 
of food and fiber, without Government help. 
And even with the help of a well-planned 
program their production is uncertain, be- 
ing subject to the seasons—rain, hail, wind, 
pests, temperatures, and sunshine. 

2. Agriculture—in the absence of a pro- 
gram—is the only industry that does not 
set its prices but goes into the market 
places and asks: “What will you give me?” 
It might be well to ask how long the free- 
enterprise system would survive if in in- 
dustry, as in agriculture, the factories pro- 
duced for a full year and in one brief period, 
as in agriculture’s harvest season, put all 
their accumulated goods and wares at auc- 
tion, not at prices fixed by management 
but at prices the customers would bid. How 
would your own company survive under 
such a system? 

8. The needs of consumers and the safety 
of the country require huge agricultural 
supplies on hand beyond the food and fiber 
currently being consumed. But this very 
abundance—this safety margin against crop 
failures or other national or international 
emergencies—is known as “surplus” in the 
market places and will perpetually depress 
the farmers’ prices, without a farm program 
to manage these supplies. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
Government must provide the machinery 
for a farmer-controlled agriculture, in which 
our farmers, in their free elections, can set 
their production to fit their markets and 
in which farmers, as other businessmen, will 
have some voice in the prices of things they 
produce and sell. 

But, gentlemen, we stand in danger of 
having no effective farm program at all. 

The prejudice against farmers is firmly 
rooted. 

It threatens to turn back the clock for 
a quarter of a century and deliver the farmer 
again to the mercies of unrestrained eco- 
nomic forces that pauperized agriculture in 
this country in the years ahead of the great 
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depression, and which in other nations has 
fastened a peasant class on the land. 

It, indeed, has become fashionable to 
mount a speaker's platform and call for a 
free agriculture, an agriculture free from any 
recourse to our Government. 

That kind of freedom is not for me. I 
shall work to the limit for the real freedom 
of farmers and of all Americans, but I shall 
never brood.on the farmers’ loss of his free- 
dom to go bankrupt and their freedom to 
become again the paupers in this Nation’s 
economy. 

Now that brings us to the $64 question: 

What shall we do? 

At the opening of this discussion I told 
you I wanted to suggest something that I 
think we have got to do. 

Now, on behalf of a small, representative 
group that has been devoting its thoughts 
and efforts to the problem, I propose imme- 
diate steps to establish a positive public- 
relations program for farmers—a program to 
plant the truth about agriculture wherever 
it cannot now be found—a program to bring 
all farmers together in common bond—a 
program to cultivate understanding between 
farmers and their customers in the cities. 

The farmers’ salvation will rest on our 
willingness and our effort to put across the 
truth. 

Were you ever told the truth about the 
profits and losses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation price supports for the basic 
crops—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts? Are you told that up to the 
end of the last fiscal year the CCC cotton 
program showed a profit over a 2l-year pe- 
riod of $266,422,709 and that: the tobacco 
price-support operations had a profit of 
$685,443? Are you told that the sugar pro- 
gram for 17 years up to June 30, 1954, had 
a profit of $290 million and the figure now is 
higher? While there have been losses in 
wheat, corn, rice, and peanuts, are you told 
that the CCC firm supports on the basic 
crops, combined with the firm support on 
sugar, showed a loss of only -$8 million 
through the entire period of these opera- 
tions? 

There have been other programs and some 
costs, but I am telling you about the direct 
price supports on basic crops operated by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and un- 
der the Sugar Act. 

Most of us here are wearing cotton 
shirts—costing each in the neighborhood, say 
of $3.95. Has anyone told you there is only 
25 cents worth of cotton in your shirt, that 
if the farmer’s price is cut from 90 percent 
of parity to 75 percent it would reflect a sav- 
ing of only 414 cents in the price of the shirt, 
but would mean a loss of income of $265 mil- 
lion a year to cotton farmers? 

Now take a loaf of bread. It sells for the 
average of 17 cents. There’s only about 2.7 
worth of wheat in the loaf. A cut in the 
wheat price from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
would reflect only a fraction of a cent in 
price of the loaf of bread. Yet it would mean 
a loss of $320 million a year to wheat grow- 
ers. Does all this surprise you? Nobody is 
telling the people these things. 

Before I close let me emphasize that in- 
dustries serving farmers have a vital stake 
in public relations program for farmers—in 
telling the truth about agriculture. 

I have attached a supplement to my re- 
marks making some rather detailed sugges- 
tions for this program. I hope many of you 
will have an opportunity to study them. 

Let me point out specifically that farmers, 
as your customers, have not told the story 
cf their increasing efficiency—efficiency that 
you helped them to achieve. They cannot 
tell their story without giving credit to the 
Ford Motor Co. for a considerable measure of 
their success. In helping them to.-tell story 
you will be helping yourselves. 

This is true of other industries having 
farmers as their customers—the plant food 
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industry—the petroleum industry—the var- 
ious branches of the agricultural chemical 
industry—and I could name many more. 

We must get on with this program. 

We must supprees the prejudice against 
our farmers, 

We must cultivate understanding. 

We must let farmers’ friends in the cities 
know that it is because food is so cheap that 
American families have three-fourths of 
their income to invest in their homes, in 
their institutions, and in the comforts and 
conveniences that make up this American 
way of life. 

We must remind America that in many 
nations of the world today the people are 
hungry because their farmers have been neg- 
lected and ill-treated, that many govern- 
ments are weak and unstable where food is 
scarce, that some are dictatorships where 
freedom is lost. 

We must tell the world the truth about 
agriculture, that inseparable partner of in- 
dustry, on this unbeatable American team, 


———_ 


A POSITIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM FOR 
FARMERS 


(Presented by Hon. Harold D. Cooley, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Farm Machinery Research and 
Engineering Center, Birmingham, Mich., 
June 8, 1955) 


On behalf of a small, representative group 
that has been devoting its thought and ef- 
forts to the problem, I propose immediate 
steps to establish a positive public relations 
program for farmers, a program to plant the 
truth about agriculture wherever it cannot 
now be found, a program to bring #ll farmers 
together in a common bond, a program to 
cultivate understanding between farmers 
and their customers in the cities. 

The farmers’ salvation will rest on our 
willingness and our effort to put across the 
truth. 

We propose the development and growth 
of this program in two parts: 

1. By creation of an interim committee 
to— 

(a) Enlist the aid and counsel of everyone 
interested in improving public understand- 
ing of agriculture; 

(b) Study the size of agriculture's public 
relations problems, and its possible solu- 
tions—to serve as agriculture’s research 
laboratory for this important, untouched 
farm problem; and 

(c) Try out, on a small, pilot-plant scale, 
a limited number of specific projects de- 
signed to improve agriculture'’s relations 
with all other aspects of our national com- 
munity of enterprise and aspirations. 

2. To use the experience and work of this 
interim committee for the establishment of 
a permanent public relations organization, 
adequately staffed, to create understanding 
of the problems of farmers and the impor- 
tance of agriculture to the well-being of the 
total economy and also to promote food—to 
convince America that food is the best thing 
that money can buy. 

The program must be supported finan- 
cially by all of agriculture—by individual 
farmers, farm organizations and industries 
serving agriculture—or it should not be 
started at all. 

It should hew to these basic principles: 


1. It would be based on facts. It could 
never deal with half-truths or evasions. For- 
tunately, our self-interests and the public 
interests are the same. The truth about 
agriculture is the best public relations it 
could have. 

2. It would never deal with political mat- 
ters. 

3. It would attempt to unite agriculture, 
and give all agricultural groups something 
to be for. We now are in the very dangerous 
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position where it is difficult to find two or- 
ganized farm groups working for a common 
goal. If, through a public relations effort, 
farm organizations can find common ground 
for united action, we shall have rendered 
agriculture a very great service. 

4. It would explain the essentiality of 
agriculture. The security of abundance has 
never been put across to our people. House- 
wives are happy to have their pantry shelves 
filled, but they have been taught there is 
something evil about having abundant food 
in our warehouses. ‘“Surpluses” actually 
represent only about 5 percent more food 
than our people will clear from the market 
places at present prices. We should see that 
America gives thanks for the fact that we are 
5 percent over our goals, instead of 5 or 15 or 
20 percent under—as isthe case over most of 
the world. 

5. It would explain the efficiency of 
farmers and what this means in better food 
and reasonable prices, and it would show 
the science, the flavor, and romance of food. 

6. It would show what farm products will 
do for people, for health, and in terms of a 
good life for every American family and each 
member of it. 

To accomplish this, we have only to use 
well-tested public relations tools. Here are 
some of the things we can do: 


1. We should be supplying facts—the 
truth—to the important writers, magazines, 
and newspapers, of the United States. We 
have allowed a vacuum to come into being. 
The result is many people seldom hear of 
agriculture except in connection with un- 
pleasant—or seemingly pleasant—events. I 
feel that the great newspapers of the coun- 
try will be friendly to us, when we are able 
to put the facts before their editors. 


2. We should have a speakers bureau, with 
well qualified persons ready to present, pri- 
marily for city audiences, the true story 
about agriculture. Moreover, farmers or local 
farm organization folks often are invited to 
speak before their fellow citizens. But farm 
people have little time to write speeches. 
We should aid these people by giving them 
fact sheets for use in such public discussions. 


3. We should arrange tours of food grow- 
ing and processing areas by editors and other 
urban leaders. Much of our agricultural 
public relations problem is due to the fact 
that most editors of large-circulation city 
magazines and newspapers have little op- 
portunity to see agriculture at work. Thus, 
they have little appreciation of our prob- 
lems, and do not personally know anyone to 
whom they can turn to explain agricultural 
questions as they arise. Industry for many 
years has used the group tour method to 
acquaint people with its personnel and its 
processes. Agriculture should do the same. 

4. We should be quick to capitalize on 
current news, to explain our operations and 
the importance of our products. Every major 
industry and trade association in the country 
does that. For instance, when the Soviet 
regime was seriously embarrassed by its fail- 
ure to provide enough food for its people, 
we did nothing to assure American consumers 
as to their own supply of food, and the con- 
tinued ability of American farmers to pro- 
duce that supply. 

5. We should point up agriculture’s im- 
portance, its problems and its dreams, in 
staged events. We should have a National 
Farmers Week. I already have introduced a 
bill in Congress for national recognition of 
such a week. Moreover a Farmers Week now 
is being planned for this fall by a group of 
azriculturally-interested organizations. We 
should give more attention and more promo- 
tion to the county fair. These, by and large, 
have been allowed to drift away from a por- 
trayal of the agriculture of the area and, 
instead, we have allowed horse races, stock 
car races, and a succession of third-rate 
carnival acts to come in and make use of 
the funds which in most cases are still ap- 
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propriated by the county for an agricultural 
fair. 

6. We should promote the idea of farm 
summer scholarships for city school children. 
A number of city boys and girls could be 
selected by their school authorities to spend 
a month or two actually working for pay on 
farms. They would more than earn their way 
and could go back to their city classrooms in 
the fall to share with their fellow students 
an understanding or present-day farming 
and farm people. 

7. We should encourage the teaching of 
agriculture in grade schools, high schools, 
and universities. 

8. We should acquaint farmers with the 
importance of joining wholeheartedly in their 
local civic groups and activities. Other busi- 
nessmen in our small towns and villages 
know it is important for them, both in a 
social and busines way, to be acquainted 
with their fellow businessmen and to identi- 
fied with community improvement. We, too, 
are substantial businessmen in our com- 
munities, and must accept these community 
responsibilities. 

9. We should rescue food from its present 
“residual expense” category. By and large, 
Americans buy food with the money they 
have left over after making the payment on 
the mortgage, the car, the television set, 
the gas company, and the tax man. There 
may be ways to end this situation, and we 
should explore them. 

10. We should enlist the aid of industry 
public relations staffs. Many huge American 
industries sell a substantial portion of their 
products to American farmers. Yet many 
of those same industries do little to help 
the farmer with his public relations prob- 
lem. We should show these folks how they 
can be of aid to agriculture. After all, their 
customers’ problem is their problem, and 
farmers are their customers. 

11. Eventually, agriculture should find 
some means of financing adequate institu- 
tional advertising to tell the agricultural 
stories which it will not be able to tell in any 
other way. Too, such an operation would 
give agriculture one more importan point 
of contact and liaison with America’s mass 
media. 

12. There is more than a possibility that 
agriculture could develop a very worthwhile 
continued television program, which would 
be of interest to farm and city people alike. 
One of the outstanding examples of such 
a program is the Johns Hopkins Science Re- 
view. Agriculture, too, has much to tell 
in the way of science. We would do well 
to investigate this method of telling it. 

These are some of the things we can do 
in an effective public relations program for 
agriculture—in an effective program to tell 
the farmers’ story. 

Everyone who is truly interested in agri- 
culture can join in this program. It is not 
a political proposition. It is not a 90 per- 
cent of parity, or a 75 percent, proposition. 

It is a program to undo the damage that 
has been done. It places no blame. It will 
be born in the hope that all of us in agri- 
culture, and those others whose wellbeing 
depends upon agriculture, henceforward can 
sit down together, resolve our differences, 
work out our problems, promote the pros- 
perity of our pursuits, contribute to the 
strength and stability of our total economy, 
and all together enjoy the fruits of under- 
standing and friendship among all our peo- 
ple, 

The importance of telling the farmers’ 
story first was impressed upon our House 
Committee on Agriculture 2 years ago dur- 
ing its grassroots tour, under the chairman- 
ship of Hon, CLIFFORD R. Hope, of Kansas. 
Our ‘committee traveled 20,000 miles and 
everywhere it went farmers would tell the 
members that agriculture had the worst pub- 
lic relations of any segment of our economy— 
in fact, hardly any program at all to get the 
truth across to farmers’ friends in the cities, 
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Back in February a few of us got together 
in a little informal meeting, to discuss what 
could be done. Among those present were 
Mr. Hope; Hon. W. R. Poage, of Texas; Mr. 
Jim Roe, managing editor of Successful 
Farming, published at Des Moines; Louis 
Wilson, secretary and director of informa- 
tion for the American Plant Food Council; 
Dana Bennett of the Foundation for Ameri- 
can Agriculture; and Hollis Seavey, of the 
Clear Channel Broadcasting Service. We ex- 
plored every means of getting the farmers’ 
story told. Then we asked Jim Roe, who is 
very able at putting thoughts and words 
together, to draw up a plan embracing the 
things we had discussed. i 

That is the positive program of public re- 
lations for agriculture I have brought here 
and presented to you. 

While this program puts major emphasis 
on suppression of prejudice and cultivation 
of understanding, it goes beyond that. It 
also is designed to promote the farmers’ 
products—food, fiber, and the many raw ma- 
terials that go into industrial production. 

We cannot overemphasize this second ma- 
jor aspect of promotion. 

We have failed to put over the story to 
housewives—that good food will make her 
family healthier and happier, and that good 
food is the best buy a dollar can find. We 
should be carrying to every household a mes- 
sage on the joy of good food, how cheap it 
is in relation to other things, and how we 
are blessed by abundance of food. 

Our failure to push the farmers’ product 
may explain why people complain at paying 
22 to 24 cents for a quart of milk, and then 
cheerfully pay twice as much for a quart 
of beer. And this may explain why people 
spend more for beer than for milk. In 1953, 
the last figures available, America’s beer bill 
was $5,035,000,000—its milk bill, $4,800,- 
000,000. 

There is a great merchandising job to be 
done for agriculture. 


There is a great job that must be done 


through a positive public relations program 
for farmers. 


Notable Address by the Ambassador of 
Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 23, 1955, there was 
formally unveiled in Bryant Park, at the 
corner of 42d Street and the Avenue of 
the Americas, in New York City, a statue 
of Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, 
father of Brazilian independence. At- 
tendant speakers declared the event as 
being symbolic of Brazilian-United 
States amity. 

Mayor Wagner expressed the city’s 
gratitude and said that the statue would 
be “a lasting reminder of the aspirations 
and ideals common to both nations.” 
Cardinal Spellman delivered the invoca- 
tion. Other speakers were Parks Com- 
missioner Robert. Moses; Hulan E. Jack, 
Manhattan Borough President, and Ed- 
ward J. Sparks, deputy assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
The musical program included Brazilian 
and United States national anthems, and 
was furnished by the department of 
sanitation band. 
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The main address was delivered by the 
Brazilian Ambassador to the United 
States, Hon. Jao Carlos Muniz. It was 
graphic and illuminating in its treat- 
ment of the evolutionary processes by 
which this great, friendly neighbor of 
ours in the southern hemisphere was 
wrought, into a free nation, 

By the address there was again 
brought to public attention in our own 
land the value and wisdom of cultivating 
the ties between the United States and 
the Latin American countries; and in 
doing everything possible to make closer 
and ever closer the bonds of amity and 
good will which cultural and economic 
processes may fashion. We need prod- 
ucts from these neighbor countries to 
the southward—products which are pe- 
culiar to their respective regions; and 
they in turn need and require our own 
productions—chiefly of the manufac- 
tured type. 

Moreover, our constitutional bases are 
similar and in our general ideals we face 
in the same direction. No opportunity 
should be neglected on the part of our- 
selves or the peoples of Latin American 
lands to keep in constant mind and ap- 
plication these policies and ideals. 

As a Nation we have ever been deeply 
interested in the welfare of all these 
neighbor countries and in the years in 
which their independence was achieved, 
as a Nation, we did much to lend inspira- 
tion and aid in their great struggles for 
freedom. 

The address of the Brazilian Ambassa- 
‘dor traces at length the effective strug- 
gle for independence in his country and 
constitutes a distinctive contribution to 
the subject discussed. 

Under leave accorded, I am very glad 
to make the address a part of these re- 
marks: 

ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JOAO CARLOS MUNIZ AT 
THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUTE OF JOSE 
BONIFACIO; THE PATRIARCH OF BRAZILIAN 
INDEPENDENCE, NEw YORK City, APRIL 22, 
1955 
On September 7, 1822—nearly 133 years 

ago—Brazil severed her political ties with 

Portugal and became an idependent nation. 

The idea of independence had spread 

throughout the country, impelled by ex- 

asperation at the narrow-mindedness and 
lack of understanding of the Portuguese 

Government. The movement was in tune 

with the proud temperament of the Brazil- 

ians, who felt that their country, by the vast- 
ness of its territory, by the variety and wealth 
of its natural resources, by its geographical 
position, and by the will of the people, was 
fated to achieve high destinies. The sojourn 
of the King, Dom Joao the Sixth, in Brazil 
during 12 years following the invasion of 

Portugal by the armies of Napoleon, con- 

tributed to deepen the sentiment of inde- 

pendence in the popular mind. The flight of 
the Portuguese Court to Rio de Janeiro in 

1808 had resulted in a situation unique in 

history, in that the overseas dominion be- 

came the metropolis, while the European 
mother country was relegated to a secondary 
place during the stay of the sovereign abroad. 

There is no doubt that this was an important 

element in the process of independence with- 

out bloodshed. Retreat was no longer pos- 

sible. The country was dominated by a 

single aspiration and electrified by an irre- 

Pressible desire for freedom. The agitation 

for autonomy became a connecting link be- 

tween the various provinces. A national 
conscience came into being, joining all 

Brazilian in a common destiny. This new- 

born unity was the first manifestation of a 
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truly national spirit. In fact, unity is not an 
inherent property of things. It is a creation 
of the spirit rather than the result of phys- 
ical conditions. Colonial Brazil, devoid of 
geographical unity, without means of com- 
munication capable of creating a circula- 
tion of live interests between the various 
regions, received then a starting impulse for 
national integration through convergence of 
the will of the people in the desire for polit- 
ical freedom. It was a miracle of the spirit, 
that gave life and meaning to a geographical 
conglomeration, and a soul to a reality that 
was until then merely material. The yearn- 
ing for liberty thus provided the inspiration 
and sustaining power for the long march 
then begun, and which still goes on, toward 
the achievement of an ever ampler freedom 
through material and spiritual progress, and 
the realization of the Nation’s manifold 
possibilities. 

The independence of Brazil was thus the 
work and achievement of nameless thousands 
whose will converged toward that single ob- 
jective at a particular moment in history. 
It was not a gift from a sovereign, nor was 
it the accomplishment of the plans of a 
statesman or of the exploits of a liberator. 
It was created by the people itself, which had 
attained majority and was conscious of its 
ability to fulfill its own destinies. 

Brazilian venerate José Bonifácio as the 
patriarch of their independence, José Boni- 
facio was not a revolutionary. Rather, by 
the formation and tendencies of his spirit, 
he was a conservative. There were many 
other statesmen of his day who played a more 
outstanding role in popular meetings and in 
the political propaganda which culminated 
in independence. Popular imagination sees, 
nevertheless, and rightly so, in José Bonifacio 
the major figure of the political movement of 
those times, the patriarch of Brazilian inde- 
pendence. Without him, independence 
would have been processed with turbulence 
and bloodshed, leaving in its wake bitterness 
and internal rifts, and engendering. still 
greater difficulties in the work of political 
consolidation. 

The great man in history is characterized 
by his capacity for directing events and shap- 
ing their course so as to reap all possible 
advantages toward the achievement of high 
objectives. Such a man often is marked by 
Providence to carry out some great task, then 
sink back when that mission is accomplished, 
His formation, the strong traits of his char- 
acter, the concentration of will power on a 
single objective—all these reveal predestina- 
tion. No man is indispensable, says the 
time-worn adage. Yet aman can make him- 
self indispensable at some particular moment 
in history, and respond thereby to destiny’s 
call to greatness. 

José Bonifacio was a man of that stamp. 
His figure towered over those of the other 
members of the Ministry of January 1822 
which lay the groundwork for independence. 
The brilliance of his mind, his broad scien- 
tific, philosophic and literary culture, and 
the high prestige which he enjoyed because 
of his many other accomplishments, enabled 
him to exercise a predominant influence over 
the politicians of the time, over public opin- 
ion, and especially over the young Prince 
Dom Pedro, who had been left in charge of 
the Government of Brazil, as Regent, by his 
father, the departing King João VI. | José 
Bonifacio became thus the guide and men- 
tor of the movement for independence and 
the principal formulator of the political pact 
which held sway over Brazil for the next 67 
years until the proclamation of the Repub- 
lic in 1889, The history of the movement 
for separation from Portugal reveals the truly 
providential character of José Bonificio’s in- 
tervention. Extreme agitation and excite- 
ment were rife throughout the land. It was 
almost impossible, amidst so many contra- 
dictions and conflicts of ideas and of opinion, 
to make prevail a national consensus, a com- 
mon denominator capable of achieving unity 
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for all Brazilians. Infuential politicians 
formed an ultra liberal faction, whose pref- 
erences were frankly republican. However, 
José Bonifãcio’s sagaciousness and political 
vision led him to realize that the republican 
form was not the most suitable one for the 
essential purpose of achieving national unity. 
As the monarchial sentiment was still very 
deeply rooted, the abrupt implantation of a 
Republic at that confused stage in the evolu- 
tion of the national spirit might result in 
fragmentation of the country. 

The Republic would come later. Circum- 
stances would demand it; but it would have 
to wait until the political institutions were 
properly consolidated. José Bonifacio nour- 
ished in his spirit a further and most pow- 
erful argument for conservation of the 
monarchical form. -The continuation of 
Dom Pedro as head of the independent Bra- 
zilian Government would serve to conciliate 
the inevitable conflict between the new na- 
tionality and the Portuguese Court. With 
this idea in mind, the Patriarch, with ex- 
treme sagacity and political discernment, 
shaped his action so as to lend prestige to 
the prince, Dom Pedro, by flattering his 
vanity and letting him believe that he was 
directing the events, when in fact he was 
being carried along by them. Untiring in 
his ceaseless activities, emboldening the 
fainthearted, moderating the overbold, he 
succeeded where success was thought to be 
impossible. A chaos of opinions, passions, 
and impulses was transformed into balanced 
action, the product of cold and objective 
reasoning. Elements otherwise dissimilar 
and incongruous were channeled toward the 
desired objective, the achievement of inde- 
pendence while insuring the future stability 
of the institutions. 

No one, therefore, in view of the historical 
record, could deny him the title of maximum 
artificer: of Brazilian independence. The 
choice which José Bonifacio made amongst 
the alternatives that were offered to the 
spirit of the times, in deciding for continu- 
ance of the monarchic regime, gave proof of 
his political genius and exercised a salutary 
influence over the evolution of the Nation. 
The monarchy was, in fact, the best school 
which the Brazilian people could have at 
that initial stage of autonomy, for the for- 
mation of character, for discipline in po- 
litical life and for the education of public 
men. It succeeded in obviating sterile con- 
flicts capable of provoking separatist move- 
ments. It deepened the sense of nationality, 
and, principally, thanks to the democratic 
spirit of the second Emperor, it consoli- 
dated the free institutions, transmitting to 
succeeding generations a tradition of gov- 
ernment, a political culture, and the senti- 
ment of democracy. No matter what vicis- 
situdes the nation may encounter, it can 
seek always in this heritage a vivifying ex- 
ample and a source of strength that will 
enable it to persevere in the spirit of free- 
dom. This is the true role of the great man 
in history: to implant the seed of the insti- 
tutions, and to transform fruitful ideas into 
action, endowing the political reality with 
possibilities of development in the course 
of time. Such was the work which José 
Bonifacio was destined to perform. 

In the handsome bronze statue which we 
are unveiling here today, the talent of the 
Brazilian sculptor Corréa Lima has sought to 
portray the figure of José Bonifacio as he is 
known to history; the proud countenance of 
the statesman and man of the world, the 
questing look of the scientist accustomed to 
probe the secrets of nature, the lofty brow, 
furrowed as if under the burden of deep 
meditation. The artist has succeeded well in 
rendering through the plastic medium the 
outward manifestations of his subject’s 
traits of character, such as the predomi- 
nance of intellectual and volitional facul- 
ties, and a cold temperament that was 
capable, however, of erupting into passion- 
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ate outbursts at any opposition to his set 
ideas. 

José Bonifacia was a man of thought and 
ponderation, yet he was possessed of a re- 
lentless driving power. Action and thought 
apparently impressed him as being two poles 
of the same reality. In fact, pure reflection 
often tends toward utopianism. Action, on 
the other hand, when not controlled by 
thought, becomes erratic and finally destroys 
itself. 

José Bonifácio de Andrada e Silva was 
born in Santos, in the province of Sao Paulo, 
in 1763. Like most other men who are 
tapped by fate, he underwent, in his forma- 
tive years, a long preparation for the role 
which he was to play later in his native land. 
His early youth was spent in Portugal, where 
he studied law and physical sciences at the 
University of Coimbra. Immediately after 
concluding his studies, he was appointed 
professor of mineralogy at that seat of learn- 
ing. Led by his aptitude for experimental 
science, and desirous of broadening his 
knowledge in that field, he traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and attended courses under 
the most notable sages and learned men on 
the Continent. In Germany, he studied 
under Alexander von Humboldt. In Paris, 
he took lessons from Chaptal and Foulcroix, 
successors to Lavoisier. In Pavia, he studied 
under the direction of Volta, the inventor of 
the electric battery. He extended his knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Always eager to comi- 
bine theory with practice, he conducted 
geological and mineralogical expeditions to 
Styria and the Tyrol in Austria, and in the 
Euganean Hills in Italy. He then went on 
to England, where he discussed chemistry 
with Priestley. At the suggestion of the 
naturalist Torbern Bergman, one of the 
founders of mineralogy, he investigated the 
geology of Sweden and discovered several 
varieties of minerals, which were named 
after him. 

Young as he was, José Bonifacio personi- 
fied at that stage the ideal of the enlighten- 
ment: the search for independent knowledge 
through experimentation and a comprehen- 
sive rational analysis. A contemporary of 
Goethe, he surpassed him in the depth and 
extent of the scientific knowledge which he 
had acquired under the teachings of the 
great European masters, while Goethe, in 
matters pertaining to science, was no more 
than a genial improviser. There is a re- 
semblance between the young Brazilian sa- 
vant and your Benjamin Franklin in their 
capacity for observation and keenness of 
inventive power. A parallel could easily be 
traced also between him and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in the concern over the social conditions 
of the times and in the creative political 
genius which was common to both. 

In 1790, after 10 years of pilgrimage in the 
cultural centers of Europe, José Bonifacio 
returned to Portgual, the possessor of an im- 
mense accumulated stock of pure science, 
and impatient, due to the natural tendencies 
of his pragmatical mind, to give practical 
application to his theoretical knowledge. 
Appointed superintendent of mines and 
metals for the Kingdom, he entered into a 
phase of intense action over a period of 29 
years (1790-1819), during which he carried 
out important engineering works on the 
Mondego River, founded the chairs of chem- 
istry and mineralogy at Lisbon and of metal- 
lurgy at Coimbra, and published monogra- 
phies and papers on varied subjects in the 
great scientific journals and periodicals of 
Europe. His activity and spiritual curiosity 
were inexhaustible. Amidst so many tasks, 
he still found time to give expression to his 
interest in political and social questions and 
in the cultivation of literature and poetry. 
His patriotic spirit impelled him to join the 
forces which resisted the invasion of Portu- 
gal by the French armies. 

In 1819, at the age of 52, he declined sev- 
eral proposals to continue in public office, 
and he returned to Brazil with the intention 
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of taking a rest in his homeland. Provi- 
dence, however, decreed otherwise. Another 
mission, the most important one of his life, 
was in store for him. It might be said that 


‘all preceding action and meditation, the sum 


total of the tasks he had performed, were 
but the groundwork and prelude of the role 
which he was to play in the liberation of 
Brazil and which marked his real entrance 
into world history. 

Soon after his arrival in Brazil, the rhythm 
of events began to quicken, imparting to him 
an awareness of his forthcoming mission. 
National unity, to be attained through the 
creation of a great American empire, be- 
came the object of his meditations. ‘“Im- 
mense Brazil,” he wrote, “situated in the 
world’s mildest and most temperate climate, 
endowed with wondrous natural fertility, 
rich in native products and capable of bring- 
ing forth many others easily acclimated 
there, away from Europe's winters and from 
the heat of Africa cr of India, can be and 
must be cultivated and civilized without 
excessive labor or fatigue.” Even before the 
nationality took shape, he pointed out the 
true solution for the problem of national 
unity, which could be achieved only through 
a close solidarity of the manifold racial com- 
ponents, without enmity or discrimination. 
“It is of the greatest necessity,” said he, “to 
put an end to so many physical and civil 
disparities; let us make it our business right 
away to adjust wisely the many discordant 
and contrary elements and to fuse together 
so many diverse metals, so as to produce a 
compact and homogeneous structure.” 

In 1821, José Bonifacio was appointed vice 
president of the Governmental Junta of São 
Paulo. It was he who wrote the manifesto 
in which the people pleaded with the Prince 
Regent not to obey the orders of the court 
recalling him to Portugal. This act of re- 
bellion was already a show of independence. 

As head of the Cabinet of January 16, 
1822, the Patriarch took the first step toward 
the establishment of the Empire of Brazil 
with the convocation of the Constitutional 
Assembly. The manifest directed on that 
occasion by Dom Pedro to the other powers 
was the work of José Bonifacio. The docu- 
ment was already an act of sovereignty, an- 
nouncing the foundation of the empire and 
its intention to continue political and trade 
relations with the other peoples of the world. 

Through a succession of acts, all of which 
were inspired by José Bonifacio, the idea of 
independence thus arose gradually in the 
national conscience as an irrevocable atti- 
tude. There was lacking only the final magic 
word which would trigger the emotions of 
the people and ultimate the political trans- 
formation. That came to pass on Septem- 
ber 7, 1822, on the banks of the Ipirange, 
close by the city of São Paulo, when Dom 
Pedro, angered by dispatches which he had 
received from Portugal, uttered the cry of 
“Independence or death.” 

On May 28, 1824, the United States of 
America recognized the independence of 


. Brazil, 


This was the first act of acceptance of the 
new-born empire as a member of the family 
of nations. It was destined to produce favor- 
able repercussion throughout the entire 
course of the relations then begun. Brazil, 
on the other hand, was the first to give rec- 
ognition to the Monroe Doctrine upon its 
formulation by the American President. The 
Brazilian Government proposed at that time 
to the United States that a treaty of alliance 
be concluded under the principles of that 
doctrine. Brazil revealed thus, at the very 
dawn of her life as an independent nation, 
the continental vocation which has never 
ceased to inspire her foreign policy. It was 
our preoccupation to preserve the continent 
as the habitat of a new civilization, free from 
the rivalries and from the struggles for domi- 
nation which were prevalent in Europe. In 
obedience to the same exigency of its spirit, 
Brazil has always opposed the totalitarian 
tendencies arisen in our times. 


June 15 


One hundred and thirty-one years have 
elapsed since the beginning of the relation- 
ship between the United States and Brazil. 
Throughout all vicissitudes and crises, our 
two peoples have stood side by side in defense 
of the same values of civilization. This 
friendship and mutual understanding has 
been the major factor of balance and har- 
mony in inter-American relations. It springs 
not only from the fact that we are occupants 
of the same continent, nor from the comple- 
mentary nature of our economies, but mainly 
from a kinship in character, in the love of 
freedom and the fidelity to the democratic 
way of life, and in a preference for methods 
of free consultation, communication, and co- 
operation, both at home and in our interna- 
tional dealings. May the present and future 
generations, in both our countries, be wise 
enough to preserve and deepen this heritage 
of friendship, which is becoming more valu- 
able and necessary each day in face of the 
growing threat to free institutions through- 
out the world. 
` Mr. Mayor, in the name of the Government 
of Brazil, I have the honor to make official 
presentation to your excellency, for the city 
of New York, of this statue of José Bonifacio, 
the patriarch of Brazilian independence. It 
is my hope and that of my fellow country- 
men that this monument will please the 
people of this great city, while serving to 
symbolize the indestructible friendship 
which unites our two countries. 

In thanking your excellency for the high 
cooperation which has made this event pos- 
sible, it gives me much pleasure to render 
at this time a tribute of appreciation for the 
good will and efficient assistance extended in 
the matter by your commissioner of parks, 
Mr. Robert Moses. Our sincere thanks go 
also to Ambassador Spruille Braden, presi- 
dent of the Pan American Society; Mr. James 
Carson, president of the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas Association; Mr. Robert De Forest 
Boomer, president of the American Brazilian 
Association; Mr. J. T. Wilson, chairman of 
the José Bonifácio statue committee; to our 
former consul general in New York, Mr. J. B. 
Berenguer Cesar, now Ambassador to Uru- 
guay, who promoted the idea of this dedica- 
tion; and to our present consul general, Mr. 
Hugo Gouthier. The untiring and devoted 
efforts of these personalities and those of 
the many others who collaborated in this 
work have produced a result of which all of 
us may well be proud, 

Here, then, in the heart of New York, 
this monument to the Brazilian statesman, 
scientist, and man of letters will rest in a 
setting that corresponds to the many facets 
of José Bonifácio’ character. The park 
which surrounds it was named after one of 
your country’s great poets, while the front- 
ing thoroughfare, fittingly called the Avenue 
of the Americas, is a living tribute to the 
family of free nations on our continent. As 
the architect of the independence of one of 
those nations and because of the high ideals 
which he helped to fashion into reality, José 
Bonifacio belongs not to Brazil alone but 
to all of us. 


Young Man on His Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 14, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Vir- 
ginia Record, an independent magazine 
published monthly at Richmond, Va., re- 
cently printed a most interesting article 
concerning our colleague, RICHARD H. 
Porr, The story is entitled “Young Man 
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on His Way.” It is the story of a typical 
American youth who has come up the 
hard way through his own diligence and 
devotion to duty, and whose career, 
though brief, has been marked by ex- 
ceptional service to his country and his 
people both in war and peace. It can be 
confidently expected that Dick Porr’s 
notable achievements in the past are 
merely the forerunner of a future bright 
with the promise of great accomplish- 
ments in the years ahead. 

Under unanimous consent, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp to include 
this very fine article: 

Younc Man on His Way 
(By Julia Gwin) 


“Nothing I've ever received or that has 
ever happened to me means more than this 
award. Truly this is the humblest day of 
my life.” 

With these words, RicHarp Porr accepted 
the Virginia Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Distinguished Service Award at its annual 
convention in Norfolk, February 19, 1955. 

“Virginia's Outstanding Young Man for 
1954” was so surprised that he was a bit 
wobbly at the time. Gilbert Feinman, Lynch- 
burg Jaycee president, related that the Con- 
gressman was asked to say a few words fol- 
lowing the presentation and Porr was con- 
cerned about what to say, not knowing about 
whom he would speak. Feinman, a Demo- 
crat, was kidding about politics, more to 
keep him from asking hard-to-answer ques- 
tions than for any other reason. Radford 
and Lynchburg Jaycees had the job of get- 
ting Porr to the Norfolk meeting without 
“letting the cat out of the bag.” As Mr. 
Feinman explained it: 

“When Dick’s name was announced he 
shook all over and looked stunned. He had 
no idea he was the winner. We almost had 
to carry him up to receive the award. It 
couldn’t have happened to a nicer guy.” 

The junior chamber of commerce gives its 
distinguished service award annually to a 
carefully chosen young citizen. There’s no 
partisanship in these awards by the junior 
chamber, which is composed of young busi- 
nessmen of all political parties. Repre- 
sentative Porr has every right to be proud 
of this honor that has come to him, an honor 
all the more valuable because it was un- 
solicited. 

Porr was cited for his activities in helping 
to obtain from the 83d Congress larger Federal 
appropriations for the vocational-educational 
program and supplemental appropriations 
under the Hill-Burton Act for hospitals in his 
district. He was also cited for removing ap- 
pointments to the military academies from 
the realm of politics by allowing candidates 
to compete in open competitive examinations 
and for the manner in which he keeps his 
constituency informed on congressional is- 
sues. Porr voiced his belief in the examina- 
tion method to Bob Burruss, his eastern 
campaign manager for Lynchburg, Campbell 
and Bedford Counties, and vice chairman for 
both the Lynchburg and the Sixth District 
because “supervision and command of our 
Nation's defenses are in the hands of grad- 
uates of the military academies and we need 
the ablest men we can get, regardless of po- 
litical label.” 

The achievements which won the Con- 
zressman the Jaycee award are mostly extra- 
political. His citizenship record as a mem- 
ber of his own community played a substan- 
tial part in the selection. He has been con- 
sistently active in the work of his church, 
in fraternal and civic organizations, and in 
many other endeavors which mark the good 
citizen. 

BORN IN 1923 


RicHarp Porr was born in Montgomery 
County, October 19, 1923. He was four when 
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his family moved to Christlanburg, about 
the same time that Dr. R. L. Kinnaird be- 
came pastor of the Christiansburg Presby- 
terian Church, One of the new pastor’s first 
acts was rounding up children for Sunday 
school. RICHARD was one of the recruits. 
This faith, born in childhood, has been, 
according to his mother, Mrs. B. D. Poff, 
“both the cornerstone and anchor of his 
life.’ She recalls the night he returned 
from World War II service. 

“His father and I met him at the train at 
about 11:30 p. m. On the way home he 
asked us to drive by the church. When we 
stopped he got out and went into the dark- 
ened sanctuary alone. When he returned 
to the car he said, simply: ‘Now I know I’m 
home’.” 

His wife, the former Jo Ann Topper, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Topper, of 
Christiansburg, says that RicHarp’s religion 
is one of the most important things in his 
life. He is a trustee, a deacon, and a Sunday- 
school teacher in the Tyler Memorial Church, 
Radford. Away from home, he attends the 
Church of the Pilgrims, the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, where he 
also teaches a class. 

RicHarp has worked hard for his place in 
the sun. Strangely, he always dreamed of 
one day being a Congressman. He started 
working at the age of 13. After school, on 
Saturdays, and during summer vacations he 
took any job that came his way * * * store 
clerk, laborer, farm hand, truckdriver, car- 
penter’s helper—anything to finance his edu- 
cation. 

For RICHARD’s family have never been rich 
and he knew he’d have to earn an education 
or do without. His thirst for knowledge is 
matched only by his ability to acquire and 
retain it. 

Charles J. Smith, alumni director of 
Roanoke College, was president when RICH- 
arD attended there. He states that RicHaRn’s 
grades were mostly A’s with a small sprin- 


kling of B’s and that he was a high honor 


student throughout his 
Quoting Dr. Smith: 

“My memory of Dicx is quite clear as to 
his general campus attitudes. Although very 
light for a lineman, he was considered one 
of the best football guards ever to play at 
Roanoke College. He made up for his lack 
of weight by that fighting spirit of aggres- 
siveness which has marked his career. In 
addition to his athletic and scholastic 
achievements he was outstanding in char- 
acter among his fellow students. Never seek- 
ing the limelight and always humble in spirit 
he stood for the best values in campus lead- 
ership. From the first day that I met him, 
he has had my continued admiration and 
growing respect. 

“I have watched his political career with 
the deepest interest, because I believe whole- 
heartedly in the sincerity of the man. DICK 
is bound to grow in usefulness to his con- 
stituents and to the Nation. Men of his in- 
tegrity and devotion to the high principles 
of government are not easy to find. It is my 
considered opinion that though belonging to 
a minority party in Virginia, Dick should be 
continued in Congress until his seniority 
makes him still more valuabie to his con- 
stituents. His intelligence, training, energy, 
and patriotism are qualities which, through 
the coming years, should make him a real 
statesman in the old Virginia tradition.” 

Bentley Hite, of Christiansburg, Republican 
chairman of the Sixth District, said much 
the same thing about RICHARD. 

“He has accomplished what he has by con- 
stant application and unhesitating honesty,” 
said Hite. “I lived in the same house as his 
schoolteacher in high school. This teacher 
considered him one of his smartest boys, 
though his straight A’s were mostly won by 
hard work.” 

David P. Thornton, editor of the Salem 
(Va.) Times-Register, has to say: 


college career. 
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“My recollections of Dick Porr at Roanoke 
College, where we both entered as freshmen, 
in the fall of 1941, pretty much discounts any 
theory that his current reputation for vigor- 
ous work came overnight. Like all of us po- 
tential soldiers, he plunged into his class- 
work with the idea of getting as much out of 
college as he could while there was still time. 
Dick was one of those rarities—a combina- 
tion student and athlete. He would push 
himself to the limit on the athletic field 
every afternoon and still come away from 
class with the best grades. In fact, before 
he left Roanoke, he had earned both a letter 
in football and a membership in the Phi So- 
ciety, campus honorary scholastic society. 
Whether or not those A's came easily, I don’t 
know. But even though he came to college 
from a small high school, he ranked right up 
at the top with the best from all over the 
East. And unlike most college freshmen, he 
knew what he wanted to do and where he 
wanted to go. Now that I think of it, his up- 
set victory in the 1952 congressional election 
is not at all surprising. Just as he wanted to 
excel in class and on the football team, he 
wanted to go to Congress. And, by gosh, 
there he is.” 


INSPIRES ENTHUSIASM EVERYWHERE 


This enthusiasm for Poff isn’t an occasion- 
al thing—it’s everywhere. You find it in 
the strangest places. The manager of a 
Radford cab company, a wounded World War 
II veteran, was having trouble getting Gov- 
ernment benefits. His wife wrote Congress- 
man Porr and explained the situation. Four 
days later Porr had straightened the matter 
out and informed them they would shortly 
receive all back payments and regularly 
thereafter. “And we have,” this man told 
me. “RicHarp Porr really gets things done. 
Being a poor man himself he understands 
our viewpoint and knows what such things 
mean to us.” 

Seventeen-year-old Ann Elizabeth Good- 
win of Radford needed material for a paper 
on reciprocal trade. She wrote and asked 
Porr to send her something. She thought 
she’d probably hear from someone in his of- 
fice. Almost immediately a stack of printed 
matter arrived with a personal note from 
Porr saying he hoped this would help. About 
10 days later came additional material and 
a short note: “Dear Ann: Just found this 
and am forwarding it to you. It might help 
with your paper.” No second-hand con- 
tacts for RrcHarp, always the direct approach, 

‘Montgomery County's Commonwealth's 
Attorney, Julius Goodman is another who’s 
watched RicHARp grow with interest. He 
feels Porr typifies real American youth. 

“Tt is a healthy feeling,” he said, “to have 
a man in politics who places right, honesty, 
decency and morality far and beyond na- 
tional, State and local politics. His charac- 
ter is untarnished and unblemished. He 
never thought of anything except the right 
thing to do.” 

You see what I mean when I say that every. 
one speaks highly of this young Congress- 
man? No matter their personal politics 
they applaud RicuHarp Porr for the things 
he stands for, the things he is doing. 


A DEMOCRAT BOLTS 


As for Mrs. Roland T. Hammer, of Lynch- 
burg, she felt so strongly about his record 
that she made headlines throughout the 
State of Virginia when she resigned from the 
Democratic city committee of which she had 
been a member since 1945, to work for Porr. 
She told me of the large crowds at neigh- 
borhood parties held to further his cam- 
paign; of a woman who said she enjoyed 
his speech so much she wished he'd talk 
forever; of a workman on a city truck who 
told her, “at last I've met an honest politi- 
cian”; of how enthusiastic supporters flock- 
ed around him whenever he appeared in 


Lynchburg. 
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“It was one of the easiest campaigns,” 
she said. “He set the stage from his first 
day in Congress through service, and he had 
a fine record to run on.” 

This is not a political article. It is an 
effort to let you meet the man behind the 
Congressman and so, there'll be no report 
on his congressional activities or his vot- 
ing record. It is enough that he has sat- 
isfied his constituents and that he was re- 
elected last year with 62.3 percent of the 
vote from a predominantly Democratic dis- 
trict because of this. The way a man’s 
neighbors feel about him are his yardstick 
of success or failure. 

Ricuarp Porr had just been elected presi- 
dent of the Radford Junior Chamber of 
Commerce when his law partner, Senator 
Ted Dalton, nominated him as a candidate 
to the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the Sixth District. RICHARD 
asked Leo A. Lorek, then internal vice presi- 
dent, to serve as president while he was 
campaigning. Neither knew the other too 
well, Porr had only been out of law school 
since 1948 and Lorek was also new to the 
community. 3 

“There were a lot of people who didn’t 
expect him to win,” said Lorek. “The Re- 
publican Party wanted a candidate and he 
was the best man available. But RICHARD 
refused to be a token candidate. He plunged 
in with the drive and energy so character- 
istic of him and * * * well, you know what 
happened.” Yes; and so does everyone else. 


LOVES HUNTING 


The Poff family is a happy one. RICHARD 
is the oldest of two boys. His mother tells 
of how restless he gets when he’s idle. It 
is all the family can do to make him take 
a vacation. What spare time he has is 
spent reading and hunting. Senator Dalton 
spoke of his love of quail and grouse hunt- 
ing. Last year they went hunting on an 
island in the New River. 

“RICHARD’s legs are short,” Dalton re- 
called. “He had to wade through such deep 
water he claimed I'd freeze him to death. 
I have a bird dog named Chief who follows 
RIcHARD around as though he belonged to 
him. Last fall he took his father, his 
brother Beecher, and Lawrence Legg, of 
Roanoke, grouse hunting in the mountains 
for a few days. The Poffs like to eat so 
well they hardly had room for Chief for all 
the extra food.” 

RicHakD started dating Jo Ann in high 
school. They met in a junior year school 
play in which Jo Ann played grandma and 
RicHARD played grandpa. They were en- 
gaged when he entered the service. 

Porr was a B—24 bomber pilot serving in 
the European theater of operations under 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Stationed with 
the 8th Air Force in England Lieutenant 
Porr made 35 successful missions over Eu- 
rope. For his gallantry, he was decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
his unit was awarded a special Presidential 
citation. Ten years later he is again serv- 
ing with the same commander, 


After the war, Dick Porr entered law 
school at the University of Virginia. While 
a student there he was elected to his first 
public office—mayor of Copeley Hill, a de- 
velopment maintained by the university for 
student war veterans and their families. 

RicHarp and Jo Ann had been married on 
his return from service and their first home 
was in Charlottesville on Jefferson Park 
Circle where RICHARD collected rents on other 
apartments to help pay for his own. Mrs. 
Poff also worked as assistant laboratory 
technician at the university hospital to help 
pay expenses. Getting an education was 
mostly hard work but, as his mother says— 
“work to him is not a burden but a joy.” 
He has always had good health and a fine 
sense of humor, prerequisites to success no 
matter what you do. His tastes are simple 
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and genuine as is his absorbing interest in 
people. He prefers home cooking and still 
calls his evening meal “supper.” 


RICHARD TEACHES COOKING 


Along this line, Jo Ann claims RICHARD 
taught her to cook. An only child, she 
couldn’t, as the saying goes, “boil water.” 
She tried, but results were ghastly in the 
first months. Once she decided to surprise 
RicuHarp with fried chicken. The chicken 
was bad enough but she used a whole cup 
of flour to make the gravy—and what a 
mess she had. She was in tears when 
RicHarp arrived. With patience and sym- 
pathy he smoothed things over, donned an 
apron, and cooked supper himself. Jo Ann 
says he cooked most of their meals in those 
days, teaching her all the things she should 
have known but had never learned. 

I asked 7-year-old Becky what she thought 
of her daddy and she replied quite seriously: 

“He's a good Congressman and a good 
daddy. He let me join the Brownies and he’s 
going to let me learn to ride a horse. He 
helps me read and he’s teaching me proper 
glamour (grammar) like adults use.” : 

Things aren't as simple as they were be- 
fore he went to Washington. His phone rings 
all hours of the day and night, but he still 
finds time to read Becky stories and to help 
with her home work. She looks like him 
and is she proud of that. 


PASSED BAR IN 1947 


RicHarp passed his bar examinations in 
1947 before his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1948. By 1952 he had 
become prominent as a young attorney and 
civic leader. It was in that year that his 
fellow Republicans, notwithstanding his 
youth, chose him to make the apparently 
hopeless race for Congress from the Sixth 
District. Senator Dalton thought he had the 
stuff good public servants are made of. As 
his law partner he had found him a person 
of great capability and energy and he had 
no hesitancy recommending him. 

“When he ran for reelection,” he said, “I 
was glad to appear with him on TV after his 
fine 2-year record and say I felt he had ful- 
filled his obligations to his pecple. He has 
marked intelligence for seeking the facts 
and becoming fully informed then thinking 
it through. He never makes snap judg- 
ments.” 

His old friend and adviser, Dr. Kinnaird, 
urged him to run for Congress and it was 
he who introduced him to his audience when 
the first campaign was launched. At 
RicHarp’s request, this same man opened a 
session of the House of Representatives with 
a prayer after that first election. 


Dr. Kinnaird painted a vivid picture of a 
boy and man who had held fast to the dream 
of serving his people. They used to lie in 
the grass and talk for hours. Once his party 
jumped Ricuarp because he had failed to 
vote with them. He told them: 

“You wouldn't want me to do something 
I didn’t feel was right, would you?” When 
he told this to Dr. Kinnaird, the older man 
put his arm across Porr’s shoulders and 
replied: 


“That’s what I've tried to teach you, 
RicHarD. He was against the salary raise,” 
the doctor went on. “I explained the neces- 
sity but RicHarp said stubbornly, ‘I knew 
what I'd get when I agreed to run and it isn't 
right for me to vote now for an increase.’ 
And he voted against it. RICHARD is the 
people's representative—not just those who 
voted for him, not just Republicans. ‘I 
couldn't have been elected if everyone hadn't 
stood behind me,’ he told me. ‘My party 
label had nothing to do with it. Without 
the Democrats and Independents in my dis- 
trict I wouldn't have made it and I'm humbly 
grateful.’” 

Dr. Kinnaird, who knows Ricwarp as well 
as anyone and better than most, looked out 
the window across at the home of RicHarp's 
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parents next door, then he smiled and con- 
tinued. 

“If we can get men in Congress like RICH- 
ARD PorF the country will be all right. I'm 
an old man, I won't likely see much of it 
happen but just remember I said this to 
you—if the people of his district and his 
State stand behind him, RICHARD Porr will 
be one of the really great men of Virginia— 
he’s a man with a mission, I've tried 
throughout the years to put fine things into 
this boy, by prayer, by hope, by faith. I've 
counseled—be humble, don't let anything 
people say make you lose your balance. He 
won't, you can be sure. You may think I’m 
rather extreme in my admiration. I couldn't 
love him more if he were my own son and 
I’m tremendously proud of him. He played 
in my backyard, was in and out of my house, 
I baptised him, married him, and when my 
little sweetheart, Becky, was born, I bap- 
tised her. I've seen him through a lot of 
rough places. That boy had good stuff in 
him. Yes; I'm strong for him.” 

In Congress he has served on the Govern- 
ment Operations and Judiciary Committees, 
the latter having jurisdiction over about half 
of all bills introduced. One of the signifi- 
cant pieces of legislation enacted by the 83d 
Congress was the Poff Act, designed to pre- 
vent bail-jumping by Communists (such as 
Gerhard Eisler and others). In addition to 
antisubversive legislation, Porr sponsored 
measures to assist railroad workers and, for 
the first time, inaugurated a policy of regu- 
lar reporting to his constituents by news- 
letter, radio, and TV. His district is com- 
posed of the cities of Clifton Forge, Coving- 
ton, Lynchburg, Radford, and Roanoke. the 
counties of Montgomery, Alleghany, Bed- 
ford, Botetourt, Campbell, Craig, Floyd, and 
Roanoke, 


A Needed Amendment to Copyright Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
the House to a serious injustice being 
caused by our composers and artists as a 
result of an antiquated provision of our 
copyright law. 

Our present copyright law exempts 
from the application. of its terms the 
reproduction of rendition of a musical 
composition by or upon coin-operated 
machines, unless a fee is charged for 
admission to the place where such repro- 
duction or rendition occurs. 

To my mind the effect of this provision 
of the copyright law violates the spirit, if 
not the constitutional guaranty, of equal 
protection of the law since it grants to 
one group of individuals a preference not 
enjoyed by others, 

There exists at the present day no rea- 
sonable grounds for granting to the oper- 
ators of coin-operated machines this 
preferred status under the law. 

I have introduced bill H. R. 6654 which 
will amend the copyright law by striking 
this unfair exemption. The.effect of my 
amendment will be to place the song 
publishers, and the operators of juke 
boxes, in a status quo insofar as the law 
is concerned. 

An excellent article disclosing the ef- 
fect of the present copyright law upon 
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the composers of our country was written 
by Columnist James O'Neill, Jr., and 
published in the Washington News re- 
cently. Although I do not concur in all 
of Mr. O'Neill’s statements, the article 
does show the unfair result of the present 
exemption. Mr. O’Neill’s article follows: 

An archaic law of 1909 provides legal means 
for cheating—yes, cheating—music com- 
posers out of millions of dollars in royalties 
each year. 

Those who profit by the composers’ loss 
are the jukebox operators, whose annual take 
is more than $450 million, of which only an 
infinitesimal percentage is returned to the 
composers in royalties. 

A bill before Congress would amend the 
Copyright Act of 1909 and pave the way for 
some remuneration to the composers. You 
ought to hear the sad, sad stories, the heart- 
rending pleas of poverty, offered by the juke 
owners and operators. 

In fact, the juke box operators are so hor- 
rified at the very thought of having to pay 
royalties to the composers they can’t even 
discuss the matter with those who promote 
legislation to pay the composers a small fee 
for whatever talent they possess. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND OF THEM 


According to trade sheets there are more 
than 450,000 jukeboxes in the country, owned 
and operated by only 7,500 businessmen. 
Average ownership is 60 per man, with some 
big operators owning as many as 300. While 
there are no official statistics, it is reasonably 
estimated that there are more than 9,500,- 
000,000 jukebox plays a year, which, at a 
rate of only a nickel per play, would gross 
the owners $450 million a year. Of course 
many machines have been converted to a 
dime per play, or three for two bits, so the 
gross shoots up. 

Under the Copyright Act of 1909 recordings 
played in coin-operated music machines at 
public places, where no admission is charged, 
is not deemed a public performance. 

The exemption was granted back in 1909 
because coin-operated music boxes were 
strictly a scientific dodge, with earphones 
and scratchy recordings. 

HUGE INDUSTRY 


With the advent of the painted mon- 
strosities in every saloon, pool hall, drug 
store and gas station in the land, recorded 
music via the coin-slot became a huge in- 
dustry. 

All the operator of the jukebox had to do 
was buy a record, which gave the composer 
a couple of cents, and play it forever. The 
old records would last for about 70 plays. 
The new ones, made of Vinylite, will play 
from 700 to 2,000 times. And then they’re 
sold as secondhands for up to 18 cents each. 

Under the legislation proposed by Repre- 
sentatives James C. Murray; Democrat, Illi- 
nois, the jukebox operators would turn over 
a fixed fee on each machine owned to organ- 
izations or individuals who would get the 
royalties into the hands of the men who 
wrote the music. Something like $30 per 
machine has been mentioned, 


School Problems of Prince Edward 
County, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 


to insert as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial of the Farmville Herald, Farm- 
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ville, Va., in its issue of Tuesday, June 
14, 1955, in further reference to the 
school problems of Prince Edward 
County, Va. This editorial points our 
clearly the pressing problem facing the 
citizens of Prince Edward County. This 
is a real and immediate problem. The 
people of Prince Edward County are en- 
titled to the help of all Virginians. The 
problem is not one for them to solve 
alone but the officials of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, as well as all the citi- 
zens, have a duty, obligation and an 
interest in the solution of the problem, 
and I call upon them to assume their 
rightful role in this crisis. 
The editorial follows: 
PRINCE EDWARD, STAND STEADY 


The interim report of the Governor’s school 
study commission and statements issued by 
the Governor released on Friday afternoon 
offer little of consolation to the people of 
Prince Edward County who are deeply inter- 
ested in maintaining public schools in the 
county. Understandably, this commission 
of 32 members of the general assembly has 
momentous and complex problems to be 
threshed out before it can make a full state- 
ment. In addition, legislation carrying out 
such a policy must be drafted before any 
session of the general assembly could act 
with intelligence or dispatch. 

About all stated was that in the opinion 
of the commission it may be possible for the 
counties in the State to operate public 
schools on a separate basis for the coming 
session, and the Governor and the State 
board of education were asked to declare 
this policy for the coming year, due to the 
necessity of setting up the school system 
now. It is expected that the Governor and 
the State board of education will consider 
the recommendation and act on it about 
June 23. For what it may be worth we trust 
that this action will be taken as a measure 
which may protect the counties in the State 
with the exception of Prince Edward. 


Prince Edward County occupies a position 
which is vastly different from the other 98 
counties of Virginia. The implementation 
by the Supreme Court on May 31 was di- 
rected to Prince Edward County in Virginia 
and only those counties in other States from 
which suits had been heard. Therefore, 
Prince Edward County, through its school 
board, occupies an entirely different status. 
The Prince Edward case has been heard, a 
decision rendered, and the implementation 
remanded the case to the District Federal 
Court for execution. The school board is 
immediately answerable to the judge of the 
district Federal court, who has certain duties 
to perform. While cases must be brought in 
each of the other Virginia counties and de- 
lays made possible in court precedures, the 
Prince Edward case is now settled. The 
county faces integration with ‘deliberate 
speed,” whatever that means, or no public 
free schools until State policy has been 
settled. The white people, and we believe 
the majority of the Negro people, do not 
favor integration. Certainly the white 
people expressed themselves resolutely last 
Tuesday evening. 

Governor Stanley is quoted by the press 
as saying to the direct question involving 
Prince Edward County, that it was a legal 
question as to whether the county could 
operate next session on the broad principle 
which may be enunciated. 

Until some authority, and in our opinion 
that authority should be the district Federal 
court, determines that Prince Edward 
County can operate on the basis of separate 
schools for the races for another year, we 
must stand steady. 

Let there be no mistake, the people of 
Prince Edward are deeply concerned about 
the education of the children in this county, 
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and this State. Nowhere will one find a per- 
son who would advocate abolition of educa- 
tion. But they are as resolute in their posi- 
tion of separate schools. The fate of the 
Negro schools is as much a concern as is the 
fate of the white schools, but at the moment 
the white people are unable to take any 
steps (except those of integration) to operate 
the school system on a normal basis. This 
they will not do. This is not defying the 
Supreme Court, nor trying to create an emer- 
gency in Virginia. The people of Prince Ed- 
ward are standing simply where they have 
always stood, and that is for separate schools, 
for which they have good and sufficient 
reasons. 

It must be remembered that the NAACP 
in its Atlanta statement on last Monday was 
determined to force the execution of the 
Court’s decree without delay. Local branches 
were directed— 

1. File a petition with each school board, 
requesting prompt formulation of plans of 
integration. 

2. Follow up these petitions to press for 
action. 

3. Keep the national office of NAACP in- 
formed of all developments of a positive or 
negative character. 

4. Prepare for filing lawsuits “if ne plans 
are announced or no steps taken by the time 
school begins this fall.” 

A meeting of Virginia groups in Petersburg 
on Sunday, we presume, will follow the na- 
tional directive. The one purpose of the 
NAACP now appears to be immediate pres- 
sures to begin integration regardless of its 
immediate effects on education. That this 
policy meets with the approval of the major- 
ity of the Negro citizens of this county we 
have our serious doubts, but it is a fact that 
even if there was a contrary-minded major- 
ity, they have yet to show power to stop what 
is being done. 

The white people of Prince Edward have 
spoken in no unmistakable terms; the Prince 
Edward School Board occupies a position 
not comparable to any other county in Vir- 
ginia; there is no assurance that public 
schools in this county can be operated nor- 
mally another year; the NAACP is pressing 
for immediate integration, and the State of 
Virginia is bending its efforts to establish a 
State policy. In the face of these facts 
Prince Edward will stand steady. 


OUR OBLIGATION 


The school patrons and citizens of Prince 
Edward County have only one immediate 
major problem, namely, to underwrite a sum 
of $220,000 to maintain a force of loyal, effi- 
cient teachers. This obligation was taken 
when about 1,300 people voted it last Tues- 
day night. 

Let’s address ourselves to this task, which 
admittedly is the largest sum for a commu- 
nity purpose ever assumed voluntarily by 
the citizens of the county. That is our first 
order of the day. 


Flag Day Ceremony, Marietta, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of June 14, 1955, I attended 
the annual Flag Day services of Marietta 
lodge No. 477 of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks in Marietta, Ohio. 
The services were held in the park on the 
east. bank of the Muskingum River at 8 
o’clock in the evening. Colors were ap- 
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propriately provided by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion. 
Also participating was the Marietta 
High School band. 

The members of that band very re- 
cently visited Washington and had an 
opportunity to observe the House of Rep- 
resentatives and other branches of Gov- 
ernment in operation. I feel that their 
wholehearted cooperation and splendid 
attendance at this Flag Day ceremony 
was, in part, caused by the patriotic 
_ interest aroused through their visit here, 
It was my pleasure to assist in this Flag 
Day ceremony by furnishing the address 
of the evening. My remarks in part are 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 157, which 
the Honorable Frances P. BOLTON has intro- 
duced and called up for immediate consid- 
eration, is one which should have the sup- 
port of every Member of Congress. It is an 
expression of fervent hope for peace by the 
greatest legislative body in modern civiliza- 
tion. Not only is it an expression of hope 
for peace, but it is also a statement that this 
legislative body is dedicated to peaceful pur- 
poses, determined to legislation in the inter- 
est of peace, and that in its further delibera- 
tions and actions, the prevailing question 
will ever be, Will this particular policy or 
legislative measure help to further the inter- 
ests of peace? 

Our dangers are real enough and the 
world is close enough to a fighting war that 
we must often subordinate political and 
personal views and theories for the salvation 
of America. 

Friends, I am most happy to have the 
opportunity of being in Marietta tonight 
and speaking to this audience on this memo- 
rable Flag Day in 1955. I want to compli- 
ment the Elks Club of Marietta for arrang- 
ing this observance. It is doing a very 
worthwhile thing in having as one of its 
important projects, the patriotic celebration 
of Flag Day. It seems to me that this one 
day has, in the minds of many, lost its full 
significance and it is indeed the performance 
of an act of a truly civic organization in 
bringing about a revival of a genuine appre- 
ciation of Flag Day. But this organization 
has a background of activities and principles 
which have ever been focused upon the de- 
sire for a better community and a stronger 
America. 

We are inclined to take our American flag 
for granted. It flew over the Nation's Capi- 
tal yesterday, it is flying there today and 
undoubtedly, it will be flying there tomor- 
row. We who enjoy the comforts of peace 
and the benefits of prosperity are inclined 
to forget that this symbol represents gener- 
ations of men who fought in battlefields the 
world over, who drove back the frontiers of 
our Nation, who harnessed the power.of our 
nighty streams, and opened the door to our 
storehouse of unlimited natural resources. 
We forget that there were lean and hungry 
Gays and years; anxiety that the noble ex- 
periment in the wilderness of the Western 
Hemisphere might fail. Let us remember 
as we observe this Flag Day of 1955 here in 
Marietta, that it is the symbol of a great 
Nation. It represents the progress of civili- 
zation down through the entire period of 
recorded history which has culminated in 
today’s concept of a nation of free men and 
women, protected in their enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

There is one thing about this flag of 
ours that is different from the flags of 
the other nations of the world. The Amer- 
ican flag today represents the same princi- 
ples of freedom that it did in 1776, while the 
other fiags of the world represented one con- 
cept in the 18th century and if they exist at 
all today, represent an entirely different 
concept. Many years ago in England, an 
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American sailor happened to be standing 
near an African queen during a review of 
the naval forces of the world and as each 
flag crossed the bow of the inspecting vessel, 
the American sailor pointed out the salient 
features of the ship and the colors it bore. 
As ship of the British Navy passed in re- 
view, he stated, “There is the flag of the 
King of England,” and as a Dutch vessel 
passed, he explained, “There is the flag of 
the Queen of the Netherlands,” and as a 
Spanish ship passed he remarked, “There 
is the flag of his royal highness, the King 
of Spain.” And so it went with the flags 
of the monarchs of the world. Then, proud- 
ly flowing in the breeze, came the Stars and 
Stripes of America and the sailor’s statement 
was, “and that is my flag.” 

No monarchy owned that symbol of Ameri- 
can freedom. No dictator, no committee, no 
President nor Congress owns that flag. It 
is the fiag of the people and it stands for 
them. I have been in countries of the world, 
and so have many who are here tonight, 
where the people were not proud of their 
flag. They were ashamed of their country. 
Their thoughts were upon another day, an- 
other generation when their emblem was a 
symbol of strength, of freedom, of hope. To- 
day it was instead a symbol of decadence and 
decline. But here at home the Stars and 
Stripes fly proudly and because of it we 
are proud. Down through the pages of his- 
tory, since it first was created, other forces 
have worked to replace it by symbols of 
their own. In 1812 the British sought to re- 
turn their emblem which we renounced in 
1776. The Kaiser sought to replace it in 
1917. A man named Hitler wanted to sub- 
stitute a swastika in 1941 and even today 
there are forces who would replace it with a 
hammer and sickle. But still it fies proudiy 
on, telling the story of toleration and of 
good will, of a Nation of free education, 
where the citizens of tomorrow can learn 
the truth about yesterday and today. It is 
the symbol of a Nation of industry which 
has become a home for millions from for- 
eign shores who saw in it so many of the 
fredoms and privileges which could not have 
been theirs in their native land. It repre- 
sents a Nation of equal opportunity where 
a boy from the slums of New York or a 
tenant farm in Georgia can rise to a position 
of prestige and power along with the boy 
who is born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

This flag of ours is constantly beset by 
danger. There are many menaces to the 
future of Old Glory. One is the menace of 
power-hungry nations who look with envy 
upon the great geographical expanse and the 
storehouse of natural resources which are 
ours. There are also menaces from within. 
For instance, the menace of corruption in 
government which would weaken its fiber. 
Another is the menace of inflation which 
would destroy its wealth. Another is the 
menace of overcentralization in which too 
much power is being handed to afew. But 
so long as we govern ourselves; so long as 
we, as individuals, maintain our own voice 
in government, we have little to fear from 
what happens in the Marietta Courthouse, 
in the Ohio Capitol, and on the hill in Wash- 
ington. However, when we freely permit our 
welfare, our comforts, and our bread and 
butter to be administered and allocated to 
us from the District of Columbia, we are los- 
ing control of our destiny. 


Our flag is one among the flags of the 
nations of the world. It is not the only 
symbol of power today. But we like to think 
that it is head and shoulders above the rest. 
We are anxious always that we can live with 
other nations on a free, cooperative, and 
democratic basis. We have assisted in es- 
tablishing the United Nations to help our 
Nation to be free from the danger of inter- 
national conflict and warfare. We know 
that it is necessary to give and take a little, 
in order to reach agreements with other 
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nations, and this we have done willingly. 
But if we are to maintain our freedoms in a 
world in which full half of the nations scoff 
at those same freedoms, we cannot permit 
the principles of the stars and stripes to be 
supplanted by the symbol of an interna- 
tional organization. We know that we must 
deal with other nations and make agree- 
ments with them, both for our mutual pro- 
tection and for our economic benefit. But, 
in so doing, we should not so bind ourselves 
that through the ordinary procedures of our 
constitutional form of government, we can- 
not protect our basic sovereignty and our 
basic industries, our small, independent in- 
dustries here in southeastern Ohio, which 
for a generation have suffered from increas- 
ingly unrestricted competition from abroad. 
We must not destroy our industries nor the 
initiative which created them. 


This flag of ours is one which serves to 
instill pride in our country. We are proud 
of its historic past and of the growth that 
our Nation has displayed. We know that in 
the field of battle, the inspiration of the 
Stars and Stripes has brought forth the best 
sense of patriotism and devotion to duty on 
the part of our soldiers, and we know too, 
that in a time of world crisis, the Stars and 
Stripes and its principles have brought out 
the best in us. But if we are to continue 
to have the rights and privileges and pro- 
tection which it exemplifies, we must re- 
member that there are also duties which we 
must perform in exchange. 

We are inclined so often to demand justice 
for ourselves and point at the flag and say 
it guarantees justice. At the same time, we 
are the ones who would like to evade jury 
duty. We complain about the condition of 
our schools and point to the flag and say 
that it guarantees our children a fine educa- 
tion and yet, at the same time, we resist 
additional requests for taxes to maintain the 
schools. We insist that our Government do 
for us the things we cannot perform and 
point to the flag and say that it guarantees 
to us a Government which will protect the 
little fellow and help home industry and a 
dozen other things and yet, when election 
day comes around, we are among those who 
fail to vote. 

We are proud of our flag and we want to 
keep it a symbol of a strong Nation. I am 
sure that that would be the wish of our 
Revolutionary fathers who battled valiantly 
to keep it aloft. And I am sure it would be 
the wish of our heroic dead who gave their 
full measure of devotion that it would still 
be flying when the smoke of battle cleared, 
and I am sure that it is the wish of the tor- 
tured souls behind the curtains of the 
heathen nations, who dream of the day when 
the principles that it represents will save 
them from the empty tomorrow of a nation 
under the iron fist of communistic dictator- 
ship and I am sure that it is the wish. al- 
though unexpressed, of our children as they 
uninhibitedly express delight in the beauty 
and symmetry of our Stars and Stripes. 


Presidential Veto of the Trade 


Agreements Escape Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
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ing statement by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy. 

The article follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ESCAPE CLAUSE 


(By O. R. Strackbein) 


The escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 reads in its substantive 
part as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) No reduction in any rate of 
duty, or binding of any existing customs or 
excise treatment, or other concession here- 
after proclaimed under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall be per- 
mitted to continue in effect when the prod- 
uct on which the concession has been granted 
is, as a result, * * * being imported into 
the United States in such increased quanti- 
ties * * * as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive products.” 
` This is a clear statement of the congres- 
sional intent. No duty reduction or similar 
concession is to be continued in effect if it 
leads to certain results, namely, to serious 
injury or threat of such injury to the do- 
mestic industry concerned. 

No trade agreement, in other words, was 
to be allowed to operate to the damage of a 
domestic industry. 

The only question that could remain was 
one of fact. The determination of this ques- 
tion was placed upon the Tariff Commission. 
This represented a delegation of power to a 
factfinding body created by Congress as an 
agency of Congress. Certain criteria were 
laid down to guide the Commission in mak- 
ing its determination, among them a down- 
ward trend of production, employment, 
prices, profits, or wages in the domestic in- 
dustry concerned. 

The Tariff Commission was directed to 
hold public hearings as a means of obtaining 
the necessary facts on which to base its de- 
termination. 

From the section quoted in part above, 
i. e., from the substantive law, it would ap- 
pear that if the Tariff Commission found 
the specified degree of injury or threat of 
injury to exist, the particular reduction in 
duty or similar concession which had been 
found to cause the injury, “in whole or in 
part,” could no longer be permitted to re- 
main in effect. : 

Yet, such has not been the result. In the 
vast majority of the escape clause cases the 
reduced tariff has on the contrary been left 
undisturbed regardless of the finding of the 
Tariff Commission that it had resulted in 
the condition specified by the law as calling 
for withdrawal of the concession. 

How has such a result, so contrary to the 
clear wording of the substantive law, come 
about? 

It came about because the Tariff Commis- 
sion under section 7 (a), or the procedural 
provisions of the law, is directed to recom- 
mend to the President “the withdrawal or 
modification of the concession.” The Presi- 
dent, in turn, is left completely free to carry 
out or to reject the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, 

The accepted rule under which a dele- 
gation of authority is made did not, under 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
carry beyond the Tariff Commission. The 
criteria furnished the Commission for its 
guidance ended with that body. From there 
on there is not one further word of guidance: 
the President has only, after his act of rejec- 
tion, to supply Congress with his reasons. 
These reasons may be of any variety of his 
choosing; and the Executive's reasons have 
indeed varied widely in actual practice, from 
1951 to the present time. 

Under this procedure, power is actually 
delegated without limit. The proper limita- 
tions on the Tariff Commission itself do not 
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as they should, carry through the second 
step, i. e., through the Presidential or final 
action. They are therefore without actual 
force or effect in determining the final dis- 
position of the constitutional congressional 
authority. 

However this defect came about, its effect 
has been to set up the executive power as 
the supreme and unlimited arbiter of the 
law’s enforcement. Whereas the law says 
certain concessions are not to be permitted 
to continue in effect under certain specified 
conditions, we find 4 years later that in 10 
cases of 15 such concessions have in fact been 
permitted to continue in effect even though 
the Tariff Commission found the conditions 
precedent specified in the law to be present. 

The obvious conclusion is that as the 
limitations that should guide a delegation 
of power broke down, Congress lost control. 
The freedom with which the Executive 
exercised his unfettered powers may be 
judged from two excerpts from his explana- 
tion to Congress in the justification of his 
rejection of Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions: 

“Because of the dangerous precedent which 
would be involved in accepting this share 
doctrine as the determinant of serious in- 
jury, I should like to emphasize its far- 
reaching implications. Serious injury, by any 
definition, means a loss to someone, * * * 
But the share doctrine goes much further. 
In fact, it finds that serious injury exists 
when the domestic industry fails to gain 
something it never had.” (Harry S: Truman, 
to the chairmen, respectively, of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, August 14, 1952, up- 
on rejection of the Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation concerning the increase in the 
tariff on watches, watch parts, etc.) 

This was how the President in August 
1952 dealt with one of the criteria laid 
down in the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951. “A decline in the proportion of the 
domestic market supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers” was one of the criteria of injury 
spelled out by Congress to guide the Tariff 
Commission. The President evidently did 
not like the law and therefore did not choose 
to carry it into effect. 

On November 22, 1954, the President, in re- 
jecting the Tariff Commission’s recommen- 
dation to impose a quota on the importation 
of spring clothespins, wrote to the two 
chairmen of congressional committees, in 
part: 

“Even if some restrictive action were war- 
ranted in this case, I should be particularly 
hesitant to impose an absolute quota on im- 
ports in a case of this kind. We have been 
very concerned that sales abroad of many 
American export products have been seri- 
ously hurt during recent years by quantita- 
tive limitations imposed by various foreign 
countries, thus curtailing the play of com- 
petition even when our product and its price 
are better.” 


Here again it is obvious that the President 
does not like the particular provision of the 
law that authorizes the imposition of an im- 
port quota as a remedy against injury, under 
the escape clause. The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 provides that the Tariff 
Commission shall recommend to the Presi- 
dent “the withdrawal * * * of the conces- 
sion * * * or the establishment of import 
quotas, to the extent and for the time neces- 
sary to prevent or remedy the injury.” 

However, acting under his limitless discre- 
tion the President is free to indulge his pre- 
dilection in the regulation of our foreign 
commerce. When he says, “We have been 
very concerned that sales abroad of many 
American products have been seriously 
hurt,” the President is addressing himself 
to the regulation of foreign commerce. Even 
though this is a function of Congress, the 
President finds himself in a position to do as 
he likes toward execution of the law which 
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says that “no reduction in any rate of duty 
* * * shall be permitted to continue in ef- 
fect * + +” if it has caused or threatened 
serious injury to a domestic industry. 

Thus the defect of the legislation is ob- 
vious. The procedural provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 do 
not carry out the substantive part of the 
law. This should be remedied and can be 
done by limiting the President's discretion 
to the field of his special competence as 
Commander in Chief. However, all that per- 
tains to the economic aspects of the regula- 
tion of our foreign commerce should be kept 
in the hands of Congress and its agency, the 
Tarif Commission. 

The President has not limited himself in 
his rejection of Tarif Commission recom- 
mendations, to mere disagreement with and 
dislike of certain provisions of the law. He 
has refiected a deep lack of confidence in the 
findings of the Tarif Commission. In a 
number of cases he has introduced new and 
ex parte evidence, gathered from somewhere 
and not subjected to the hearings process. 
Such evidence makes its first appearance in 
the letters of rejection to the two congres- 
sional committees that he must write when 
he does not accept the Tarif Commission 
recommendation. 

In his letter of rejection of the garlic case 
the President, July 21, 1951, said in part: 

“In this case, it seems to me that the bur- 
den of proof has not been sustained, The 
evidence is tenuous and unpersuasive. The 
claim that the American producers of garlic 
have been seriously injured by imports is 
mere assertion.” 

Such comments do not reflect much confi- 
dence in the Tariff Commission. 

On May 11, 1954, the President in reject- 
ing the scissors and shears recommendation 
of the Commission, commented : 

“It is questionable whether such audited 
financial statements requested by the Tariff 
Commission as were finally submitted, by 
firms accounting for little over one-third of 
the domestic production, constitute a repre- 
sentative sample. * * * 

“The Commission, consistent with the 
terms of the law, made its decision on the 
basis of a threat of serious injury, rather 
than present injury resulting from a trade- 
agreement concession. * * * I believe that 
the evidence brought forth to substantiate 
the judgment of threat must be of such a 
character as to leave no doubt that actual 
injury is imminent. In the present instance, 
I am not persuaded that the evidence is of 
such a character.” 

These comments, too, show little confi- 
dence in the competence and judgment of 
the Commission. 

On September 9, 1954, the President ex- 
hibited a third type of refusal to apply the 
law. He said, in rejecting the handblown 
glassware recommendations: 

“Added tariff protection offers no com- 
parable real benefit in my opinion. It might 
offer some short-term relief. That relief 
would, however, cloud the issues as to the 
industry's long-run needs.” 

In this case the President passed on the 
economics of the recommended action and 
disagreed with the recommended remedy— 
this time a tariff increase, not an import 
quota. 


Further evidence of such delving into the 
economics of our industry and imports is 
found in the President's rejection of the 
briarwood pipe case, November 10, 1953. He 
said: 

“In the present case, the primary cause 
of the domestic industry’s difficulty appears 
to be a shift in consumer preference. * * * 
In other words, in recent years there has 
been a clear and sharp decrease in pipe 
smoking in this country. 

“In view of the foregoing facts, I am not 
persuaded that the industry’s difficulty is 
due primarily to increased imports under the 
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existing trade agreements rates nor that the 
application of the Tariff Commission’s rec- 
ommendations * * * would remedy such 
deterioration as has taken place in the do- 
mestic industry.” 

In this case, beside the excursions into 
economics, there is exhibited a clear disre- 
gard of the law which says that the injury 
complained of may be the result in “whole 
or in part” of a trade-agreement concession. 
Therefore the observation that the duty 
reduction was not the primary cause of the 
industry's dificulty was irrelevant and 
evasive. 

Further evidence of disinclination to put 
the escape clause into effect for economic 
reasons was shown in the groundfish fillet 
case. On July 2, 1954, the President wrote 
to Congress: 

“I am firmly convinced that it would be 
a disservice to the long-run interests of the 
entire groundfish industry to limit the im- 
ports. * * * It would hamper and limit the 
development of the market.” 

A review of the many Presidential rejec- 
tions shows that on one pretext or another 
the President has explained his reasons for 
overriding the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission.- If the Commission is as in- 
competent (1) in gathering and judging the 
facts and (2) in proposing a remedy as the 
President’s comments indicate, it should be 
dismissed and reconstituted. No allegations 
of incompetence have been made. 

The Commission’s findings with respect to 
the facts and injury should be final. If these 
are of questionable validity, again, the make- 
up of the Commission should be examined 
and corrected. Otherwise the President's 
judgment replaces that of Congress in the 
regulation of our foreign commerce. 

To the end that congressional control is 
maintained in this field, the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission should be 
gent to Congress. The President's veto power 
should be limited to instances in which the 
proclamation of the Commission's recom- 
mendation would in his judgment imperil 
the national defense. He would then be act- 
ing in the field of his authority. 

The limitation on the delegated powers 
would then extend beyond the Tariff Com- 
mission through the second and final step 
of execution. There would no longer be a 
wide-open and unchartered field for exercise 
of unwarranted executive discretion as ex- 
ists today in the administration of the 
escape clause. 


Poorest in United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram of June 9, 1955: 

POOREST IN UNITED STATES 

Everyone in these parts will agree with 
Earl A. Barnhart, eastern district post office 
manager for Michigan, when he says that 
“Adrian has the poorest post office building 
in the United States for a town of its size.” 
Residents of the Adrian community have 
suspected it for 15 to 20 years. Mr. Barn- 
hart, in his position as district post office 
manager, now makes it official. Our post 
office building just simply can't be any worse 
than the poorest in the United States for a 
town of its size. 
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Since long before the last war Adrian has 
been trying to do something about its in- 
adequate and undersized post office. The 
chamber of commerce has tried to do some- 
thing. Postmasters have tried to do some- 
thing. City officials have given their sup- 
port to efforts for a new post office. And 
then in 1940 the Federal Government 
stopped appropriations for most Federal 
buildings. So Adrian's old post-office build- 
ing, built in 1905 to serve a community half 
this big, now stands as the poorest in the 
United States for a town of its size. 

Our post office really must be in pretty bad 
shape. Building and maintenance officials 
with. the Post Office Department recently 
estimated that it would cost $40,000 to do 
the repainting, repointing, and recondition- 
ing that was necessary on the old building. 
To avoid pouring money down a rat hole, 
Representative GEORGE Meaper, of the Second 
District, announced recently that he would 
make a new effort to get the community 
a new building. He has tried before, of 
course, as former Representative Earl C. 
Michener did before him. 

The best chance seems to be a new Federal 
law under which private capital erects Fed- 
eral buildings and then leases them to the 
Government over a period of years, the Gov- 
ernment eventually taking title to the prop- 
erty. Because we have the poorest postoffice 
building in the United States for a town of 
our size, then we should be among the very 
first to get relief under the new law. 

There are numerous sites available in the 
vicinity of the downtown area. One site 
that might be considered is the old Emma L. 
‘Bixby Hospital location. We're going to be- 
gin work before long on a completely new 
and modern hospital. The old hospital 
building and the site will be available for 
another project. The size of the old hospital 
site seems large enough for a post office and 
the necessary parking area. It is only two 
short blocks removed from the present post 
office building. The hospital board might 
find it advantageous to sell the site for a 
new post office. 


The present buildings probably could not 
be adapted to post office use. But regard- 
less of how the property is used in the future 
the buildings will have little value except 
for hospital or institutional use. It's just 
something to think about as we try to get 
rid of the poorest post office building in the 
United States for a town of this size. 


Dr. Thaddeus Szewezyk: Discoverer of 
the Cause of Blindness Among Prema- 
ture Babies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the young 
doctor who discovered the cause of 
blindness among premature babies is Dr. 
Thaddeus Szewczyk, of East St. Louis, in 
my home district in Illinois. 

Physicians had become aware of the 
fact that in many cases of premature 
birth the babies were born blind. But 
they did not know the reason. Dr. 
Szewczyk, who did much work at the 
Christian Welfare Hospital in East St. 
Louis, first established in 1951 the fact 
that an overuse of oxygen was the cause 
of the type of infant blindness called 
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retrolental fibroplasia. To prevent the 
unnecessary blinding of premature in- 
fants, he suggested, it- was desirable to 
use a minimum of oxygen in the centers 
that specialize in premature births. This 
doctrine is now widely respected and fol- 
lowed. 

An article in a national magazine dis- 
cusses what used to be the mystery of 
blindness in premature babies. The pub- 
lic discussion of the subject no doubt 
will inform many parents and physicians 
that there is no longer any mystery and 
that premature babies do not have to 
suffer blindness. It is a pity, I think, 
that in the article the contributions of 
Dr. Szewczyk were not recognized. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the following article 
from the East St. Louis Journal of June 
12, 1955: 

Friends of Dr. Thaddeus Szewczyk in gen- 
eral and officials of Christian Welfare Hos- 
pital in particular are disappointed in a 
current article in the Saturday Evening Post. 

“Disappointed” isan understatement. The 
article, Mystery of the Blinded Babies, by 
Steven M. Spencer, goes on for 2,000 words 
or more to discuss retrolental fibroplasia, 
the medical term for blindness that develops 
in the cases of hundreds of babies given 
oxygen in modern hospital premature baby 
centers. 

Dr. Szewczyk is ignored in the article. His 
name is not mentioned. Yet he is the man 
who in 1951 here discovered the cause of 
retrolental fibroplasia—and he has led mod- 
ern ophthalmologists and pediatricians on 
the now-accepted way to prevent the unnec- 
cssary blinding of thousands of premature 
babies. 

Dr. George H. Van Dusen, administrator of 
Christian Welfare Hospital and ex-president 
of the Illinois Hospital Association, plans to 
inform the magazine by letter of the omitted 
facts in the Spencer article published under 
date of June 11. 

Dr. Theodore Terry, who died in 1946, is 
credited with discovering and. diagnosing 
retrolental fibroplasia at Boston in 1941. 
According to the SEP article, however, the 
cause of retrolental fibroplasia was not dis- 
covered until 1953. 

Dr. V. Everett Kinsey of Detroit is featured 
in the Saturday Evening Post article. Dr. 
Kinsey at Chicago in June 1952, took excep- 
tion to Dr. Szewczyk's findings as reported 
before the Pedriatrics Society of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Now, however, Dr. 
Kinsey recommends nonuse or minimum use 
of oxygen to prevent blindness in premature 
babies. 

Dr. Szewczyk made his discovery here in 
the fall of 1951, in the case of premature 
twins, as reported 3 years ago in the journal 
His first article on his findings was published 
in the American Journal of Ophthalmology 
in December 1951—18 months before the 
Saturday Evening Post article says the cause 
of retrolental fibroplasia was discovered, by 
doctors at Boston and Detroit. 

Dr. Szewzyck’s second article on the sub- 
ject was published by the American Journal 
of Ophthalmology in March 1952, the same 
month he presented his findings to the Cen- 
tral Dlinois Society of Ophthalmology at 
Springfield. 

Dr. Szewzyck, who specializes in diseases 
and treatment of the eyes, was only 36 and 
only 3 years in practice when he discovered 
the major cause of blindness in “preemies” in 
modern baby centers and how to prevent it. 

He credits a woman, Dr. Clare Campbell, 
of Melbourne, Australia, with sharing his 
conclusion in 1951 that oxygen in modern 
“preemie” centers probably caused retolental 
fibroplasia. The disease peculiarly had a high 
incidence in areas served by modern prema- 
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ture baby centers equipped with incubators 
and oxygen. 

But Dr. Szewzyck is the man who discov- 
ered that overuse of oxygen causes the 
blindness, and that nonuse or minimum use 
of oxygen prevents development of the dis- 
ease. The Saturday Evening Post article 
doubtless will bring the discovery to parents 
and doctors generally, and save thousands of 
babies from blindness. 

The East St. Louis doctor’s friends and 
associates for months have resented the lack 
of national recognition given Dr. Szewzyck 
by the medical profession, but medical ethics 
prevent the airing of intersociety stress in 
public. - 

Meanwhile, he has received scores of re- 
quests from England, Europe, Scandinavia, 
Australia, and New Zealand for reprints of his 
papers in the AJO. 


Statement on Minimum Wages Before the 
Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, 
on Behalf of the New England Gover- 
nors’ Committee on the Textile Indus- 
try, Seymour E. Harris, Chairman of 
the Committee—Hearings on the 
Amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT ON MINIMUM WAGES BEFORE THE 
SENATE LABOR AND WELFARE COMMITTEE, 
ON BEHALF OF THE NEW ENGLAND GOVER- 
NORS’ COMMITTEE ON THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY, By SEYMOUR E. Harris, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE—HEARINGS ON THE 
AMENDMENTS TO THE FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS AcT oF 1938 


APPROPRIATE RATE 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act a 
minimum wage of 40 cents was set as of 
1941; In 1949 this was increased to 75 cents; 
and in 1955, the President proposes a mini- 
mum of 90 cents. But this is the time to 
raise the minimum wage from 75 cents to a 
figure substantially above the 90 cents asked 
by the President. 

Perhaps a comparison of gross hourly 
earnings might give some indication of the 
proper rate on the assumption that the 
40-cent rate in 1941 was justified. (Clearly 
in terms of effects on the economy it cer- 
tainly did not seem to be too high.) On this 
basis it would seem that the appropriate 
rate would be more than $1—and especially 
when allowance is made for the greater rise 
in low-paying employments. Thus, in the 
years 1938-51, the rise of wages in low-wage 
industries subject to the minimum wage 
was 171 percent as against a rise of 121 per- 
cent in high-wage industries subject to 
minimum rate. ; 

A rough estimate of annual wages ob- 
tained by dividing compensation of em- 
ployees by the numbers employed and in 
the military service gives an index of 240 
in 1949 and 274 in 1958 (1941=100). Again 
a minimum in excess of $1 is suggested. 
This figure takes into account the phenome- 
nal growth of fringe benefits: It should be 
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noted that since 1929 supplements to wages 
have increased 4 times as much as employee 
compensation; and even from 1949 to 1953, 
supplements to wages rose almost 144 times 
as much as other employee compensation. 

It seems to me that a rate substantially 
in excess of 90 cents can be justified in that 
if allowance is made for the rise in the cost 
of living, of productivity for the years 1949 
to 1955, and for continued gains of prices 
and wages at least to 1958 (since legislation 
is so infrequent). As we shall see, other 
considerations also point to a higher 
minimum. 

According to Secretary Mitchell a 90-cent 
rate would involve an increase for 1.3 million, 
or 5 percent of the workers covered. Below, 
I indicate the effect of a new minimum on 
factory workers (wages as of April 1954). 
Thus a 90-cents minimum would involve 
increases for 6.5 percent of factory workers 
and $1 an increase for 10.2 percent. 


Percent of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries earning less than desig- 
nated amouzt 


, United | North- Middle) Far 
Wage States | east South West | West 
OL76 aE 0.2 0.1 0.7 0.05 0.05 
SOON. S 6.5 4.1 20. 2 2.3 1-1. 
EA, RN 10.2 8.0 28. 2 4.1 1.8 
SPIO AANA 15.3 13.2 38. 6 6.9 3.4 
1200 EA 22. 4 21.4 50.0 | 11.5 6.3 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: Wage Distribution for Factory Workers 
April 1954, 1955, p. 5. 


MINIMUM WAGES AND A- DECENT STANDARD OF 
LIVING 


Behind minimum wage theory lies the 
view that employers should not profit by ex- 
ploiting workers and especially those who 
are unorganized and paid low wages. 


MINIMUM WAGES AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In 1938, when the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed, the country was in the midst 
of a recession and undoubtedly a fear pre- 
vailed that in the absence of a floor under 
wages a wage-price deflation might be 
started. 

In 1949, again the country was suffering 
from a recession and hence care had to be 
taken lest a rise in the minimum wage 
have a unfortunate effect on employment. 

But in 1955, we are once more in the midst 
of a great boom, and with the high level of 
military outlays a substantial decline is most 
unlikely. Here is an opportunity to use the 
minimum wage as a weapon to direct labor 
into more productive employments where 
the peculiar composition of resources, capi- 
tal and labor in this country yield a high 
return. The resultant flow of labor in the 
face of excess demand is likely to result in a 
minimum of unemployment. 


THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AND OTHER 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


The case for a higher minimum gains 
strength at present because of the fact 
that the Walsh-Healey Act has bogged down 
under the handicap of the Fulbright amend- 
ment of 1952 which makes the wage de- 
termination by industries subject to the 
Administrative Procedures Act. In textiles, 
the result has been that a determination 
for cotton textiles and synthetics at $1.05 
and for woolens of $1.25 have been voided 
by the courts. Under the Fulbright amend- 
ment the courts have interpreted a minimum 
wage fixed at a national level as countrary to 
the requirements that wages be set on a 
local basis. 

It is unfortunate that northern interests 
allowed the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to obtain jurisdiction of wages 
under Government contracts and also that 
they did not prevent the passage of the Ful- 
bright amendment. At any rate the present 


status of the Walsh-Healey increases the need 
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of a higher minimum under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 

Another reason for treatment under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is to be found in 
the effects of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
recent surge of right-to-work laws. Prior 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and the spread of 
right-to-work laws, which especially prevail 
in Southern States, the gap between Northern 
and Southern wages tended to narrow. For 
example, in textiles an excess of textile 
wages of about 67 percent in the North in 
1890 had been narrowed to less than 10 
percent by 1950. (Even as late as 1924 there 
seems to have been a differential of about 50 
percent.) But there has been no further 
improvement since 1950, and there probably 
has been a rise in the differential. 

In April 1954, overall, the hourly wage for 
factory workers was as follows: 

i a aa Ta Ee en 


ee 
‘nitec 
Hourly! States 
average 
(percent) 
Unttad:S tated ia i eSa fe pe en 
Now England@icexi 2235202c-.E 1. 67 -1 
POUR ET Shoah ee aa 1, 36 —19 
Middl Weet in os. se mateahooads 1.80 +7 
War West as tee ea Pe ee 1. 94 +15 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Wage Distribu- 
tion for Factory Workers, April 1954, 1955, p. 4, 
LEGISLATION AND WAGE DIFFERENTIAL: 
CONCLUSION 


The relevance of the new labor legislation 
is that it has tended to freeze a wage differ- 
ential between North and South. Labor 
unionization in the South has been delayed 
by the new legislation, and hence the gap 
between northern and southern wages has 
tended to be stabilized or even widened. All 
the more reason, therefore, for a generous 
increase in the minimum wage. 


WAGES AND MONEY FLOWS: THE SOUTH GAINS 
MONEY, BUT WAGES DO NOT RESPOND 


In some respects it is surprising that wage 
differentials have remained as large as they 
are, for the money flow has tended to favor 
the Southern States. As the competitive 
position of Southern States has improved, 
as under Government guidance prices of 
agricultural products rose, as in response to 
more favorable economic conditions capital 
flowed in, and as the Federal Government 
poured money in to these States, the supply 
of money in the Southern States rose dis- 
proportionately. This inflow, evident in the 
deposits of member banks in the Reserve 
banks—the basis of monetary creation— 
helped sustain the rise of output but would 
also increase pressure to raise prices and 
wages. 

DEPRESSION OF STANDARDS IN THE SOUTH 


In recent years there has been an intense 
interstate struggle for business. Newer in- 
dustrial regions, with large supplies of labor, 
resources, and proximity to markets, have 
tended to gain, in part, at the expense of the 
older regions. Much of their gains can be 
justified by favorable costs and prices re- 
lated to important natural advantages and 
a determination to move ahead. But, in 
part, the gains are to be ascribed to all kinds 
of artificially induced gains. These regions 
obtain much more cash from the Federal 
Treasury than they pay in; they attract in- 
dustries by reducing standards of social secu- 
rity, by depressing wage rates, and by intro- 
ducing tax structures in State finance which 
on the whole favor competitive industries; 
and they put a greater burden on noncom- 
petitive industries and directly on consum- 
ers. With interregional trade many times 
as important as international trade, little at- 
tempt is made to protect against depression 
of standards through restrictions on trade— 
though the case is stronger here than in 
international relations. 
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THE FLOW OF TAXES AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

In a recent year (1951) the amount of 
Federal taxes paid (by paid I mean allow- 
ing for the incidence of taxes, that is where 
the burden falls) in relation to income pay- 
ments was as follows: 


New England (Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island... Connecticut) -.—- eo 1.21 
Now Vor ese oe etn Sine ene 1.24 
Tilinois and Michigan___..-.--------- 1. 04 


Five Southern States (North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee) 2.-.56-~-.--41 . 14 
Hence the proportions of payments rela- 
tive to income were as follows: 


New England to South_-------------- 1. 64 
New York to South 2 ~ 2-0-2 ce 1. 68 
Illinois and Michigan to South-------- 1.41 


Of course, the net transfers are much great- 
er than suggested by these figures because 
the Northern States with much larger in- 
comes pay more relatively. The above fig- 
ures merely indicate how much more they 
pay in relation to their incomes. 

For a comparison of all New England 
States, the Middle East, and the Southeast, 
we find that the Federal tax incidence (al- 
lowing for incidence of business taxes) as a 
percentage of adjusted-income payments 
was as follows: 


[U. S.= 100] 
Wew Bugignd anenee 113 
Middle Watt iccsw esse ei eee senk ee 111 
BOUTRORS CSS eee pa e ast aes Sane 83 
New England to Southeast_--_-__-___ Een be 
Middle East to Southeast.-------------- 134 


In the years 1934-51, the 3 large New Eng- 
land States received $2,529 million from Fed- 
eral disbursements, and 5 major Southern 
States (Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee) received 
$5,841 million from the Federal Government. 
Thus the Southern States received two-times 
as much as the 3 New England States which 
account for about 85 percent of the area’s 
income. But it should be noted that the 3 
New England States paid in Federal taxes 
(allowing for passing on of taxes) $3,276 
million, and the 5 Southern States paid in 
only $2,534 million. If we apply the per- 
centage of Federal taxes paid by each group 
of States in 1951 (6.75 and 5.23) to the total 
Federal tax receipts in 1934-51, then we 
obtain the following figures: 

Billion 
Taxes paid by 3 New England States__ $31.9 
Taxes paid by 5 Southern States______ 24.7 


Whereas the three large New England 
States paid 29 percent more into the Federal 
coffers, they received back only 44 percent as 
much. In other words, on a pay-versus- 
obtain basis the New England States vis-a- 
vis the South received only 34 percent as 
much back for every dollar paid into the 
Federal Treasury: 34 equals 44429. 

SOCIAL SECURITY STANDARDS 


On the issue of depression of standards, I 
have said much in the Report on the New 
England Textile Industry for the New Eng- 
land Governors. Here I add just a few items. 
Thus, in 1951, for the 12 States with highest 
per capita income (exclusively Northern 
States), the average old-age assistance pay- 
ment was $55 per month, or 34.2 percent of 
the per capita income; but for the 12 States 
with the lowest per capita income (all South- 
ern States) the assistance was but $23, or 
21 percent of the per capita income. Over 
a period of 18 years the 12 wealthy States 
paid out 7 times as much in old-age assist- 
ance as in general assistance—the former is 
Paid in part by the Federal Government. But 
the 12 poor (Southern States) paid out 35 
times as much in old-age assistance as in 
general assistance. 

In each of the years 1952 and 1953, the 2 
major textile States in New England levied 
taxes of 2.7 percent of payrolls on employers 
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to finance unemployment compensation; but 
the 3 major southern textile States had 


average rates. of 1.32 and 1.29 percent in. 


these years. In the years 1946 to 1950, the 
ratio of benefits to taxable wages was 2.7 
percent in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; 
and but 0.9 percent in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. The average weekly benefits for the 
5 most important manufacturing States in 
the North in 1953 was $25.82; in the 5 major 
States in the South $19.60, or an excess of 
31 percent for the North. The unemploy- 
ment-compensation program, though it was 
justified in part as a program which would 
not result in competition among States to 
reduce taxes and benefits, has as a result 
of experience rating become just that. 


EFFECTS OF PREVIOUS MINIMUM WAGES 


Clearly the increases of 1938-41 and 1950 
are not reflected in any deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions in the South where the 
effects were greatest. 


GAINS OF THE SOUTH AND OTHER REGIONS, 
1939 TO 1953 


Despite minimum wages especially sig- 
nificant for the South, since wages are low- 
est there, the South has been gaining eco- 
nomic strength at a spectacular rate both 
absolutely and relatively. This is especially 
evident in the figures from 1939 to 1953, 
where rises of income exceed that of all re- 
gions but the Far West and more significant, 
the rise of southern per capita income great- 
ly exceeded all and even the Far West. In 
the years 1950-53, despite the large relative 
losses suffered by agriculture, the South 
maintained its relative position. 


GAINS IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


How much the South is being industrial- 
ized as suggested by the following figures. 


Percent rise of population, United States and 
Regions, 1940-50 


| Urban | Rural 
Wyited: Staten PIEPER 18.7 7.4 
New: Rnciand- = Abs ose 7.3 17.4 
Southeast. 32. 7 1.9 
Southwest.. 51. 8 10.7 
Central. 14.1 6.6 
GE OW bt Oe E AERA E N G S 42.2 57.5 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Regional 
Trends in the United States Economy, 1951, p. 110, 


Finally, let us note recent trends in manu- 
facturing. The gains of the South before the 
war were especially striking in textiles. But 
this is no longer true. Even from 1939 to 
1947, textiles became relatively less impor- 
tant. From 1947 to 1953, the gains in tex- 
tiles (employment) were but 8.1 percent in 
the South Atlantic States, with percentage 
gains exceeding those in textiles in all 20 
census industries but stone, clay, and glass 
products (figures for tobacco manufactures 
not available). The largest relative gains 
were in transportation equipment (68.6 per- 
cent and 44,000 jobs), electrical machinery 
(59 percent and 12,000 jobs), miscellaneous 
(53 percent and 10,000 jobs), and apparel (46 
percent and 45,000 jobs). In textiles, the 
gains were 8 percent and 39,000 jobs. Of 
great significance is the fact that the rate of 
expansion was much greater in the South 
than in New England in virtually all 20 cen- 
sus industries and even in the more produc- 
tive and more rapidly growing industries. 
In lumber and products New England’s rise 
was greater; in leather and leather products, 
New England increased its jobs, whereas the 
South Atlantic States experienced a decline. 
In the highly productive and growing indus- 
tries, only in transportation equipment was 
New England's rise in excess of the South 
Atlantic States—79.5 and 68.6 percent, re- 
spectively. In total employment also, for 
these same years, 1947 to 1953, the South’s 
rise of employment was substantially greater 
than that for New England, the Middle At- 
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lantic States, and manufacturing employ- : 
ment in the three southern regions exceeded 
that for the Nation. 

These figures support the point that the 
South is gradually moving into high-wage 
industries and hence the restrictiveness of 
minimum wages is likely to be relatively 
limited. 

An examination of percentage changes in 
value added per production worker by in- 
dustries also supports this general position. 
Thus, for the 10 industries for which figures 
are available, the percentage rise of value 
added per worker is greater for the South 
Atlantic industries than for New England for 
exactly one-half of the industries—both for 
1939-53 and 1947-53. This is a remark- 
able record for a newly industrialized area. 


The Technology of Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the vital question of automation 
and its effects on the lives of every 
American is one to which we must give 
increasing thought and consideration. I 
respectfully call the attention of the Con- 
gress to an excellent speech on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Ted Silvey of the CIO which 
was given at a conference on automa- 
tion sponsored by the Union County In- 
dustrial Council of Linden, N. J., last 
month: 

THE TECHNOLOGY OF AUTOMATION 
(By Ted F. Silvey) 


Manufacturing and business spokesmen 
assert that the new technology being called 
automation is really nothing very much, it’s 
just more of what we've had, and there 
needn’t be any concern about overproduc- 
tion, about losing one’s job, about exten- 
sive unemployment. While this idea is re- 
peated too much, the statement could be 
true if we were automatically intelligent 
enough in our social organization properly 
to apply our new science and technology 
for human betterment. 

Actually there are some substantially new 
and different things impacting on us rather 
rapidly at this time. So the approach I 
want to make is that the word “automation” 
does stand for new things in our technology 
in two ways. 

1. The intensification and speeding up of 
processes with which we have been more or 
less familiar, and 


2. The electronic applications which are 
quite new and which are making quite sub- 
stantial differences in our mass production 
industry. 

When changes occur at great speed even 
with familiar things, the rapid change rnakes 
the old things actually new. All the new 
things affect the trade-union movement— 
the impact of this whole new technology 
on our membership and the challenge of it 
to us in our collective bargaining and public 
responsibilities. 

When we use this word “technology,” we 
mean the combination and operation of four 
things in an efficient organization: 

1. Human effort and intelligence called 
labor; 

2. Energy resources in addition to human 
and animal muscle power; 


3. Machinery and instruments; and 
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4. Organization and management of ex- 
“traction and production in high volume— 
all applied to the basic resources in the 
earth provided by a beneficent Creator. 


UNIONS- STIMULATE TECHNOLOGY 


Historically, the working people of the 
United States have themselves been very in- 
ventive; a great many of the things that we 
have in our mass production-industry came 
from the work bench, devised from the work- 
er’s own mind. In addition, trade unions as 
organized forces in society have required 
employers to pay more nearly adequate 
wages. When employers have had to pay 
higher wages they quickly sought ways to 
eliminate waste and to reduce costs. Under 
pressure of the labor movement that more 
decent wages should be paid, employers have 
had to hump themselves because they 
wouldn't both allow waste in their factories 
and pay high wages. As long as wages were 
low, they could make the workers pay for 
the waste, but when wages got to be high 
the additional costs came out of their 
pockets. This has forced employers to ac- 
cept new technology and develop ways of 
reducing costs and increasing output to re- 
duce the unit cost of direct labor. 

Automation is being called a second indus- 
trial revolution. The word “revolution” 
means a change so sudden and violent that 
it upsets and disorganizes stable or orderly 
society. CIO unions can help control auto- 
mation and its applications so it will make 
progress possible without disastrous results 
to workers, in fact be for the benefit of 
workers and all of society. 

The CIO can view this big new technology 
without panic because it is a strong labor 
movement. In past times when workers tried 
to destroy machinery for fear the machinery 

“would destroy their jobs, the action came 
because there was no labor movement or a 
weak and ineffective one. Because we now 
have a labor movement which can have 
some voice in the decisions that are made 
about these matters, we don’t need to get 
panicky or hysterical. We can sit down and 
work out these things together with other 
elements in the society. We do not look 
with disapproval upon the new technology, 
but we say—because its impact is going to 
be considerable—we intend to go down the 
road and meet this new thing, take it by 
the hand, and help lead it in the direction 
that will be useful for all of society. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER’S STATEMENTS 


In his strong and forthright letter of last 
March 11 to Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks our CIO President Walter Reuther 
wrote: 

“Automation must be met sanely and con- 
structively so that the miracle of mass pro- 
duction—and the ever greater economic 
abundance made possible by automation— 
can find expression in the lives of people 
through improved economic security and a 
fuller share of happiness and human 
dignity. 

“Sensibly, rationally, scientifically we in- 
tend to harness this radical new force in our 
lives, using its potential to produce an era 
in which well-being, justice, and peace will 
be the universal possession of all man- 
kind. * * * Economic abundance is now 
within our grasp if we but have the good 
sense to use our resources and technology, 
fully and effectively, within a framework of 
economic policies that are morally right and 
socially responsible.” 

And in a newspaper article President Reu- 
ther revealed additionally the CIO breadth 
of view that the new technology in applica- 
tion must be of benefit for more than the 
few: 

“It is my belief, and that of my colleagues 
in the CIO, that we must initiate effective 
action to guarantee a constant increase in 
mass purchasing power. Pay increases, 
higher pensions, and social security benefits, 
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a rise in minimum wages, efforts to make 
certain that the farmers receive fair incomes, 
a distribution of tax burdens on a more equi- 
table basis—all these steps will help to assure 
a stabilized reservoir of purchasing power 
during the transition years that lie ahead.” 

So unlike the situation when French work- 
ers threw their wooden shoes—their sabots— 
into the new looms to keep them from oper- 
ating, we are not interested in sabotage. 
There is great promise in this new thing— 
with a strong labor movement to share in 
seeing that automation’s promise of wide- 
spread abundance is made a reality for the 
benefit of people. 

Traditionally labor unions have been con- 
cerned with in-plant, on-the-job problems 
of workers as producers. Now, in addition to 
this, unions even more will have to extend 
their activities to the concern of workers as 
consumers and citizens—not only with re- 
spect to their wage income but also their 
leisure time and a great many public and 
community questions. 


ABUNDANCE, BUT NOT ENOUGH WISDOM 


We are approaching the time when it can 
quite literally and truly be said that no one 
in the world need be short of the things 
that are necessary to make a good life. Those 
of you who know this special edition of Sat- 
urday Review magazine, issue of last Jan- 
uary 22—a copy of which is included in the 
Elizabeth Public Library display on the table 
back there—will find this paragraph in the 
editorial: 

“There is now scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience which could within a short time be 
made to feed every human being on earth 
and supply the raw energy needed to work 
his machines. * * * An age of plenty for the 
living is now technologically possible and 
feasible. The only thing lacking to bring it 
about is wisdom.” 

We in the labor movement still have as 
our main concern the question of universal 
full employment, and this question of full 
employment continues to be primary under 
the new technology when workers can and 
will be displaced from their traditional jobs 
more rapidly and in greater numbers than 
may have been true before. Therefore the 
questions facing the labor movement and 
society in the application of the new tech- 
nology are phrased very aptly by an auto- 
mation expert, a computer scientist named 
Edmund Berkeley, who in his book, Giant 
Brains, says: 

“Two questions hang like swords over a 
great many people these days. The first one 
is for any employee: What shall I do when a 
robot machine renders worthless all the skill 
I have spent years in developing? The 
second question is for any businessman: How 
shall I sell what I make if half the people 
to whom I sell lose their jobs to robot ma- 
chines?” 

I- often say, especially in talks I give before 
businessmen’s groups: The machines can do 
everything except buy what they make; it 
takes money in people’s pockets in good 
volume all the year through to ring cash 
registers. And, of course, to businessmen 
there is no more beautiful symphony than 
constantly ringing cash registers. It means 
that goods are moving off the shelves into 
the homes and lives of the people to create 
a standard of living, that orders are being 
placed with jobbers and wholesalers, who in 
turn are placing orders with factories, which 
then hire labor, buy material, use transpor- 
tation and other services, to create what we 
in the CIO call a full-employment pattern 
with a healthy economic circulation. 


AUTOMATION DEFINED 


But I cannot indulge myself more in 
the social and economic consequences of 
the new technology. The afternoon program 
will present questions and discussion about 
collective bargaining problems, the guaran- 
teed annual wage, the shorter work week, 
and other relevant questions. My assign- 
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ment is to tell what the new technology 
is. In doing this, I must use some unfamiliar 
words, some new words not yet in the dic- 
tionary, but which are appearing in many 
of the technical magazine articles and books, 
and which we need to know as we advance 
through automation to the new technological 
future. 

There are a number of quite good defini- 
tions of automation but the shortest and the 
most complete one I know is by Prof. H. W. 
Wilson, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
I quote it: 

“Automation is the accomplishment of a 
work task by an integrated, power-driven 
mechanism entirely without the direct ap- 
plication of human energy, skill, intelli- 
gence, or control.” 

I think that’s a very good definition. There 
are some longer ones. You will find a long- 
er one in the CIO booklet, Automation, a 
copy of which is in your packet. 

Now, the word “cybernetics.” This is a 
Greek word meaning “steersman,” revived in 
1948 and given a special modern meaning by 
Prof. Norbert Wiener, of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Beyond the idea of 
merely guiding a boat, the word embraces a 
whole new concept called the theory of com- 
munication. Once we understand this con- 
cept of conveying information by mathe- 
matical.methods, we can go on to talk about 
the way machines are controlled without hu- 
man beings running them. 

Dr. Wiener writes in his book, The Human 
Use of Human Beings: 

“We ordinarily think of communication 
and of language as being directed from per- 
son to person. However, it is quite possible 
for a person to talk to a machine, a machine 
to a person, and a machine to a machine.” 

To comprehend the basic idea of automa- 
tion, it is necessary to understand cyber- 
netics, the theory of communication or the 
ways by which to convey information. To il- 
lustrate that idea, let me put it in terms 
with which we in the shop are familiar, 


FROM DESIGN TO PRODUCT 


Every factory worker knows that in a pro- 
duction system, a mechanic follows a blue- 
A blueprint contains the informa- 
transferred to raw 
material. The original design or concept in 
the designer’s mind is drawn in lines and 
diagrams on & blueprint. The mechanic, the 
worker, then reads the lines, the informa- 
tion, on the blueprint, passes it through his 
mind and through his nervous system, ap- 
plying his muscles and his body skill on 
tools and machinery to translate the infor- 
mation from the blueprint onto the piece of 
material which he is working. This opera- 
tion is the transfer or conveying of infor- 
mation from a designer to a piece of ma- 
terial through an hourly rated worker in a 
production system. A factory is a place 
where this operation is repeated over and 
over again; each time it is performed the 
hourly rated worker adds to his earnings. 

The new technology, instead of putting 
the information on a blueprint for a worker 
repetitively to process, puts it, for example, 
by punched holes in a tape and then feeds 
that tape into a servo-mechanism, which 
makes the machine perform in exactly the 
same way that a skilled human worker would 
make the machine perform—that is, put the 
information on the blueprint into cuts and 
dimensions on a piece of material. (Servo 
is from the Latin “servus” meaning slave, 
hence slave-mechanism.) 

The information in the mind of a designer 
or engineer is put on a punched tape (or 
it may be put on a punched card, magnetic 
tape, film, or other carrier) and fed through 
a servo-mechanism into a producing ma- 
chine. The machine can perform over and 
over and over again. It is true that human 
beings are needed to make the design, to lay 
out the production program, and to cut the 
holes in the tape according to the pattern 
that’s needed. Once that is done, however, 
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the tape can be fed through again and again 
and again, continually, to produce the article 
many, many thousands of times, doing it 
‘steadily and accurately, without mistakes 
and at high speed. 

The difference between this process and the 
worker making & part is that the worker has 
to do it repetitively, hour by hour, over and 
over again. But with a servo-mechanism, 
human beings are needed only once, and 
after that the operation is constantly repeti- 
tive as long as the power is on. Does this 
make clear that cybernetics is the theory of 
communication or the conveying of informa- 
tion and that automation becomes the per- 
formance of “a work task * * * without the 
direct application of human energy, skill, in- 
telligence, or control’’? 


PICTURE OF MATHEMATICS 


We need to think about this only a couple 
of seconds to realize that the hourly rated 
worker isn’t needed constantly to repeat an 
operation over and over again, once the 
basic tape cutting or programing has set 
up the instructions to run through the servo- 
mechanism to the machine. 

All this is accomplished by mathematics. 
This mathematics is difficult and compli- 
cated, which I will not attempt to explain 
except to make one simple illustration. I’m 
sure all of you are familiar with charts and 
graphs. A vertical line stands for one bit 
of information, a bottom connecting hori- 
zontal line stands for another bit of infor- 
mation. Then a variable line shows still 
other information as it is read up or down 
in relation to the vertical line, and backward 
or forward in relation to the horizontal line. 
So when we look at such a chart, we really 
are looking at a picture of mathematical 
information. À 

If I were tò draw you a chart right here, 
I'd make a straight vertical line, and call 
it daily birth rate. Then I'd draw a hori- 
zontal line and call it year 1955. For each 
day of the year I'd place a figure to show 
how many thousands of babies are born, 
raising or lowering the column (on a scale 
so as not to go through the ceiling). When 
we have those figures correctly listed on the 
vertical scale for each day's births of babies 
in America, we then draw a line across the 
top of the columns of figures which would 
show the curve of births for the year. A 
constantly increasing birthrate, as we have 
now, would show the line going up. If there 
were some periods in the year when the num- 
ber of babies born were fewer, then for that 
period the line would go down. This is a 
mathematical computation translated into a 
Picture, which is a chart. We do this for 
wage rates, for hours of work, for cost of 
living, for exposure of camera film, we do it 
for 10,000 different things, and we are fa- 
miliar with it. . 


But I make this explanation even of a 
familiar thing to show you that it’s a picture 
of mathematical information and that the 
same thing is done to change information 
into mathematics to teach a machine how to 
perform production operations. An example 
of this applied in a production line is the 
Ford Motor Co.’s body painting operations 
in its new plant at Milpitas, Calif., near the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay. A normal 
operation for painting a car body is for a 
workman with a spray gun in his hand to 
move about, holding the spray gun 6 or 7 
inches away from the car body as he follows 
the contours and lines and curves, always 
making sure that the amount of paint that 
gets on the body is correct, according to the 
way he holds his spray gun. 

In this new automobile plant at Milpitas 
(“Automation is extended further here than 
in any other assembly plant,” says the plant 
engineer) they've worked out this operation 
mathematically so that the spray gun can 
be mechanically held and be directed to 
move to foliow the pattern of the contours 
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and lines and curves of the car body with- 
out the need of an hourly rated worker to 
perform the job. This is the application 
of a tool to a mathematical pattern. The 
movement of the mechanically held spray 
guns follows the mathematical pattern in 
multiple movement which is the shape of 
an automobile body, like the line on the 
chart I described is the shape of the birth- 
rate. 

The human worker is thus displaced. In 
some of the older automobile plants, adapta- 
tion of methods for paint spraying of fenders 
or parts of bodies permits 1 man to operate 
6 spray guns to paint 6 automobile fenders 
at the same time, but paint each one a dif- 
ferent coior. That’s the reason why it has 
been possible to get these mustard yellow 
and carnation pink combinations of car 
colors that are on the market today. 


CHANGE AND SOCIAL LAG 


Now I want to talk a little bit about the 
history of production, so we may get our- 
selves located. One of the phenomena of 
our lifetime is the rate of speed with which 
we can travel. Do you realize that for un- 
numbered milleniums men traveled at 4 
miles an hour?—the speed at which a per- 
son can walk. And then, in the early days 
of this century we progressed in just a very 
short time from moving 4 miles an hour 
to about 40 miles an hour. Since then we 
have succeeded in traveling at a speed that 
breaks the sound barrier—faster than sound 
itself can travel through the air. 

In the presence of such phenomenal tech- 
nology, society is called upon, and we as in- 
dividuals in society are called upon, to make 
changes to adapt our lives to the new tech- 
nology. Our failure, our unwillingness, our 
holding back, to make the social and eco- 
nomic changes that are forced upon us by 
everything that’s in this new technology is 
cultural lag. Our problem is this unwilling- 
ness to change our patterns of government, 
of industrial relations, of education, of the 
whole business of living, to bring up to date 
the patterns of social institutions to meet the 
impact and the consequences of this tech- 
nology in many ways, quite aside from trans- 
portation. 

Our strugele, our fight in the labor move- 
ment, our devotion to seeing that this thing 
that’s new is for the benefit of mankind, is 
to help make the adjustments and the 
changes that the new technology is bring- 
ing. I just want to throw in this thought 
because it’s the whole point of this con- 
ference, and of our whole work in these new 
matters. That’s the reason why collective 
bargaining sessions, workers’ education pro- 
grams, political action committees, become 
highly important to those of us who are 
active in the labor movement. 


TREMENDOUS ENERGY RESOURCES 


In talking about the evolution of tech- 
nology, we have to start with energy. The 
first energy that man had is the energy that 
God created him with, muscle power. Man’s 
power physically was the muscle power of 
himself and of animals. During many cen- 
turies man has learned to harness water 
power, wind power, by burning coal to make 
steam power, by distilling petroleum to get 
oil and gasoline, by harnessing steam and 
falling water to make electric power, and 
finally in our day to release atomic power. 
During thousands of years we have progressed 
so that we have great new energy forces. 

Man originally had only his bare hands to 
use his muscle. So he made simple tools. 
He made weapons. He used a lever as an 
early tool to raise an object. He invented a 
wheel. He devised the hitch so that an 
animal could be tied to a burden to move it 
beyond man’s capacity. Then of course he 
made the simple hand tools like hoe and 
sickle, chisel and saw, drill and plane. But 
eventually, in the development of tech- 
nology, men. made machines, which are tools 
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more complicated than one you hold in your 
hand. We called them ‘“labor-saving” 
devices. 

So we inherited machines like the lcom and 
the flour mill and the printing press and the 
screw machine, and many, many others. All 
these are tools, all of them extend man's 
muscle power. We can say a tool is an ex- 
tension of a man’s hand, and a machine is a 
complex tool. But tools and machines must 
have energy other than muscle power. A 
giant forging press is a tool; no man is strong 
enough to put the needed power into that 
fist which is the head of the forge, so we 
do it with electric power. 


AFTER MACHINES, INSTRUMENTS 


After tools and machines to extend man's 
muscle power we devised instruments to ex- 
tend man’s perceptive senses—extend and 
take the place of his judgment. We have the 
simple instruments like a thermometer and 
a light meter. The instrument. in many 
complex applications, does for man's per- 
ceptive senses what the tool, the machine, 
do for his muscular ability. Men now are 
able to do things that they've never been 
able to do within the limitations of their 
senses. 

For example, a man in charge of an alumi- 
num continuous strip mill has the ability to 
do something that is physically impossible— 
look in front of him and look behind him, 
both at the same time; because he's got to 
see the strip coming toward and going from 
his high cage over the strip, If anything 
goes wrong he has to be able to control the 
situation through instruments under his 
fingers. How can a man see in front of him 
and behind him at the same time? By a 
camera and televisionscope—a combination 
of instruments! 

For years men have gone through reilroad 
yards to check the names and numbers of 
boxcars. It's a nasty job, out in all weather, 
at night and by day, and in winter a man 
has to write with cold fingers. But now, with 
closed circuit television it's possible for the 
camera to scan the cars as they move through 
the freight yard. The man can sit in a warm 
office and as the cars go past the camera, he 
can write down the names and the numbers. 
But the man himself can be replaced by 
taking pictures of the names and numbers 
on film for distribution of the cars to the 
various departing trains. 

Instruments increase man's sensory abili- 
ties and his perceptive judgment. I could 
give you many illustrations of this, and you 
can think of a lot of them yourselves, so it's 
not necessary for me to- elaborate. I do 
though, like to tell you one, which you will 
remember from reading the comic strip, Dick 
Tracy. In the February panels Dick Tracy 
was having a time with a guy named Rug- 
head, who had been wounded, but escaped 
only to trap himself inside of a sewer that 
had an iron grating over the exit. The sewer 
curved away from the entrance. Tracy and 
his cops weren’t sure whether Rughead was 
dead or alive, and it was too much of a risk 
for the detectives to go in after him because 
he might be alive and shoot them. So they 
devised a small wooden raft which they con- 
trolled with two lines. They mounted a 
television camera on it with one of those 
lenses that takes pictures in the dark, and 
then they safely remained outside the sewer 
entrance as they floated the television camera 
right up to Rughead's face and saw he was 
dead. So it was safe to go in after him. 

This illustrates that instruments make it 
possible for men to do what is physically 
impossible to do through use of their own 
limited sensory perceptions, There are thou- 
sands of applications of this kind of thing. 
Some men used to read heat in steel mills, 
foundries, pottery kinls, etc. Now instru- 
ments replace that skill, and are much more 
accurate. 

What I'm explaining is that by putting to- 
gether machines and instruments technol- 
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ogy is marrying man's muscle power and his 
perceptive senses, putting them together in 
equipment to make counterpart of a human 
worker and giving that equipment all the 
skill that the human worker has. Even more 
skill than the human worker has, because 
the instruments and the machines can al- 
ways perform without distractions, and they 
don’t vary or make mistakes. They can 
break down, but as long as they're operating 
they do the work exactly right. The instru- 
ments and machines are without human re- 
lations, and they have no feelings; they don’t 
complain and bring up grievances, they don’t 
want coffee breaks, they don’t even have to 
go to the john. One plant manager has been 
quoted as saying: “The only trouble with a 
factory is the people.” 


PRIO-PERCEPTION IN A MACHINE 


Now I'd like to move you to a still further 
item of the new technology. This is some- 
thing that comes under a word the psychol- 
ogists use—prio-perception. Prio-perception 
means the ability of a human being to make 
judgments about what’s going to happen in 
a situation and then adjust himself to meet 
what's going to happen even before it takes 
place. I can illustrate that best by a man 
playing baseball. There’s a centerfielder out 
on the ball diamond. A batter sends a long 
fiy toward centerfield. The centerfielder 
looks constantly at the ball, estimates its 
height, calculates its speed, determines 
where it’s going to fall, and adjusts the 
movements of his body by running, twisting, 
jumping, so that he'll be under that ball 
when it falls. This is prio-perception in a 
man. 

Now, what is prio-perception in a piece of 
manufacturing equipment? The situation is 
that the machine must be able to know 

—what’'s going to happen next. The early de- 
velopment of this type of equipment came 
during World War II, worked out by Dr. 
Norbert Wiener and some of his mathemati- 
cal colleagues at MIT and Harvard, The de- 
vice was a mechanism for an antiaircraft 
gun. An enemy plane was in the air. We 
had a gun on the ground. Radar trans- 
mitted information back from the plane to 
the gun. The gun had a computing instru- 
ment within it that would instruct it to be 
ready for what the airplane was going to do 
next and be on target to shoot accurately. 
So a mechanism took information by radar 
from the airplane in the air, fed it to the 
gun on the ground, and calculated the aim 
instantly by electronics, enabling the gun to 
stay on target. Prio-perception was given 
to a machine. 

This process now has been translated or 
transferred into production machinery. 
There is a complicated machine, but at a 
certain point the drills are going to break or 
the milling cutters are going to be too dull. 
Something's going to happen. The machine’s 
got to know in advance of its happening. 
And so the information about what's going 
to happen next is able to be transmitted by 
the machine to itself, just like a human op- 

-erator can tell by heat or color of metal or 
something else what’s going to happen and 
make the correction in time to prevent a 
breakdown. One way of doing this is by 
electronics. There are other ways, but I 
want to dwell on the electronic method be- 
cause that’s the one that is most significant 
for automation. 


FLOW—CUT AND FIT 


Now I've got to explain, in order to make 
this fully clear, the two kinds of industries 
in America. One is the continuous process 
or flow industry, and the other is the cut- 
and-fit industry. 

The continuous process or flow industry 
is an industry generally built up around 
things that a worker can’t hold in his hand. 
Gases, liquids, and so forth. Oil refining, 
chemical operations, sugar extraction from 
cane or beets, flour milling, starch making, 
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paper manufacturing, baking and candy- 
making—these are manufacturing processes 
which handle fluids, gases, sludges, liquids, 
powders, and so forth. A system of pipes 
and valves and pumps operate to handle and 
control what is being worked on. 

At every point along the line instruments 
advise what is happening to the material in 
process. An array of different instruments 
is located in the process as the work goes 
along, to tell whether it’s of the right vis- 
cosity, of the right temperature, of the right 
speed, of the right level, and many other 
things. When each bit of information is 
sent back to the control board, if there's 
anything wrong, correction is made at once, 
either by an observing. operator, or auto- 
matically, depending on the degree of 
automation. Thus the great variety of prod- 
ucts are obtained from petroleum, and high 
speed and accurate processing is possible in 
the chemical industries, in sugar refining, 
in poper making, and so forth. 

This continuous process replaced the 
original batch method, the taking of a raw 
lot of petroleum, heating it and by distilla- 
tion obtaining ether and chloroform, various 
grades of gasoline, kerosene, greases, paraf- 
fin, and waxes, down to the residue, out of 
which was made a variety of products. Now, 
with continuous process or flow, the batch 
method is completely out of date. Through 
instruments, control and correction occurs 
in rapid sequence, eleminating the time lag 
between taking a sample from the batch, 
carrying it to the laboratory, testing it, 
and making manual correction. 

This means that these flow industries have 
been and are constantly increasing their 
output with a diminishing number of work- 
ing people, or with an insignificantly small 
increase of workers. 

The other type of industry is the one I 
call the cut-and-fit method. This is the 
one that uses materials the worker can hold 
in his hand. Wood, metal, rubber, leather, 
fabric, and so forth. Each operation of cut- 
ting and fitting is a trivial thing. But the 
combination of all the trivial things makes 
possible the finished article. 


INDIVIDUAL OPERATIONS TRIVIAL 


Prof. Adam Abruzzi, at Stevens Institute 
of Technology, has set forth that the last 
half century of more and more assembly line 
production and industrial rationalization 
has reduced factory operations to trivial 
tasks, which makes automation possible in 
the cut-and-fit industries. 

Dr. Abruzzi states: 

“Rationalized production methods, ration- 
alized materials handling techniques, and 
rationalized production plans and sched- 
ules, is precisely what makes automation 
possible. It is mass-production techniques 
that give production processes the required 
flow characteristics, not machines. * * * 
What might have been crafts at one time 
are simply not crafts any longer. Looking 
back from the present, these activities are 
seen to be a simple sum of trivial tasks.” 

Here I am, standing before a nice, new 
lectern. It has apparently been recently 
made because the wood is still bright and 
new, and unpainted. The carpenter who 
made it took the lumber and by a series of 
trivial operations in proper sequence com- 


pleted the job. 
The mass-production system in America 


over the last 60 years has reduced cut-and-fit 
operations to the smallest units, and put 
them on machines. That’s the reason why 
a worker on an assembly line performs 
repetitive operations, over and over and over, 
This method of work is dull, deadening, un- 
interesting, altogether an uninspiring kind 
of way to spend one’s daily work life. But 
the system of thus breaking down the opera- 
tions has made it possible for the cut-and- 
fit industries to be transformed and changed 
into continuous flow industry. Thus, any- 
thing in the manufacturing process that 
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can be performed in a groove operation—by 
that I mean doing it over and over again the 
same way—can be given to an automatic 
machine to do and displace a worker. 

This is a good thing because a human 
being is a very wonderful piece of mech- 
anism, and a worker deserves to spend the 
good hours of his life doing something more 
interesting, more constructive, more use- 
ful than dropping a pin in a hole, pushing 
two pieces of metal together and inserting 
a bolt, turning on a nut, and doing it 
all day long. But the economic and social 
question is: What happens to the worker 
when the machine does what he used to 
do? Even though the work was dull and 
uninteresting, he got paid wages for doing 
it. Automation equipment makes him a 
displacee from his former job, and the new 
problem comes into focus. How shall he 
continue to be a useful member of society 
and earn an income which will enable him 
to purchase the products of automation? 


TRANSFER MACHINE—DETROIT AUTOMATION 


Detroit automation is that part of the 
new technology which involves the use of 
the transfer machine. Developed in the 
automobile industry, the best-advertised 
transfer machine is the huge one in the 
Brooks Park engine plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. near Cleveland, which does all the ma- 
chining operations on an engine block. A 
UAW-CIO steward in that plant is reported 
to have said: 

“Under manual production 400 workers 
turn out a finished engine block in 40 min- 
utes. * * * Under automation 48 workers 
turn out a finished engine block in 18 min- 
utes.” 

This reduction in direct labor cost comes 
from use of the transfer machine. 

Heretofore, and currently in most fac- 
tories, individual machines and operators 
perform individual operations on a piece of 
stock—stamping, shearing, sawing, drilling, 
tapping, milling, planing, champfering, 
countersinking, honing, and so forth, mov- 
ing work in process manually in tote boxes, 
on pallets or rigs, in carts and tubs, some- 
times on overhead or lateral conveyers. 
Chips, shavings, and scrap fall at each ma- 
chine and are cleared away periodically. 

The transfer machine telescopes all the 
machining operations in 4 continuous flow 
with the transfer of the work in process 
being accomplished by the machine itself, 
The raw stock is locked on a pallet which 
is part of the machine. Until it is un- 
locked and moved to assembly operation it 
will move through 15 to 50 operating sta- 
tions—in some of the more spectacular large 
machines, through hundreds of stations, 
One transfer machine is described to be 
“as long as & football field * * * performs 
540 machining operations * * * run by one 
man; present methods require 35 to 75 
workers for a similar production pace.” The 
same article describes a _ bigger-than-a- 
house tool that machines the housing for 
a jet turbine in 10 minutes under one man’s 
control. Conventionally, this job takes 5 
men 2% hours. 

Once work is locked on a pallet, the ma- 
chine carries it through the stations, at 
each of which a different operation is per- 
formed. The first station may drill holes, 
the second station may start a tap, third 
station will finish the tap (some operations 
have to be broken down to a timing se- 
quence) and so forth. When all the pallet- 
locked pieces come into position for a par- 
ticular operation, there is something called 
indexing. Every one of the pallets is locked 
into perfect position—“precise placement” is 
the term—so that the mechanisms can move 
up to perform the job to be done on the 
piece at the station. And when they all 
lock into position, if there are say 42 sta- 
tions on the machine, then 42 tools move 
in—many of them multiple headed so that 
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2 to 6 spindles work at once on 1 tool. 
These multiple-head spindles and other tools 
move in, perform the functions in perfect 
register (i. e., relation to every other func- 
tion) so that the holes are going to line 
up, slots and grooves will match, screws 
will all go in properly, and so forth. 

Any piece of work that goes through a 
transfer machine can have a maximum of 
6 faces—a top and a bottom, a front and 
a back, and 2 ends. The transfer machine 
can turn and rotate the work as it goes 
through by means of dials and trunnions. 
In turning it around and turning it over 
no human being has to place the work in 
relation to the cutting tool because it’s 
always perfectly done, automatically. So 
the work makes the whole rotation, through 
and around the line, and comes out fin- 
ished. An operator has locked it on, the 
same operator takes it off and throws it 
onto the belt to carry it to the assembly. 
But the operator also can be displaced, part 
of automation is self-handling, and self- 
inspection at the time the work is done. 

Remember the chips and shavings that 
had to be gathered up periodically and car- 
ried away? The transfer machine has its 
own disposal mechanism which carries away 
these bits and in the process washes or cleans 
the coolant and sends it back for use again. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ELECTRONICS 


Things happen to a machine like this when 
it's in operation. Drills get dull, tools are 
liable to break, cutting faces will have a 
fault. First of all it's necessary to engineer 
tools as nearly perfect as possible, then as- 
sign them a life span of work, but there must 
be immediate warning when anything goes 
wrong. So there is a control board; a mes- 
sage about the condition of the tool is sent 
back electronically to the control board for 
the information of the operator. The noti- 
fying system built into the transfer machine 
makes a Judgment about the work, exercis- 
ing perceptive senses just as a skilled worker 
would do. 

Some of the larger transfer machines hare 
banking systems, so when one station is 
down for tool change, all the other stations 
continue to operate, the work accumulates 
into a “bank” in front of the station that is 
down, and picks up work in the “bank” after 
the station that is down. 

Now I must explain what electronics is and 
how it functions in Automation, and then 
I’m going on to say something about com- 
puters. 

The April 8 issue of the New York Times 
carries a piece by its able labor reporter 
A. H. Raskin. He opens his article: 

“The electron is doing more to revolution- 
ize American industry than atomic energy. 
Automation—the harnessing of electronic 
brains to mechanical muscle—is making 
normal concepts of mass production obso- 
lete.” 

An adding machine is a mechanical opera- 
tion. Almost everybody knows how an add- 
ing machine works. There is a keyboard 
with figures on it; there are gears which 
carry figures, arranged on edge on an axle. 
Press figures on the keyboard, pull the 
handle and gears rotate in sequence. An- 
swers show up on the dial face. * * * This 
is also the mechanism of a speedometer dial 
on an automobile dashboard, actuated by a 
fiexible shaft from the front wheel. The 
first gear runs the second, the second the 
third, and so forth. This is mechanics, 
which operates quite slowly. 

Electronics replaces mechanics by doing 
the calculations that the gears do but doing 
it with tremendous speed—in millionths of 
a second, a speed almost impossible for us to 
comprehend. 

Electronics is an energy. Electrons are 
made by heating a wire with electricity. 
Off such a heated wire electrons fiy in all 
directions, of uo use to anybody. The 
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vacuum tube is a control for electrons.. In 
England, they call a radio tube a valve—a 
truer word for the function. Inside a radio 
tube, a vacuum tube, or electronic valve, are 
wires (they have special names) and a grid. 
The direction and use of electrons is con- 
trolled by the various kinds of tubes. They 
do many things—detect or select, amplify, 
rectify, operate as a relay to open and close 
circuits, and many things. The special item 
to note is the tremendous speed of operation. 
A series of tubes in proper sequence enables 
an instrument to do something which is the 
counterpart of the human brain in opera- 
tion. It can make decisions. * * * This is 
important, but just hold that point for a 
minute while I talk about something called 
open loop and the closed loop systems. 


“OPEN LOOP” * * * “CLOSED LOOP” 


The open loop system is a manual system. 
We decide that it’s too dark in this room, 
sO we pull the switch that turns on the light. 
That’s open loop because there has been an 
open space in the conveying of information, 
which was filled by a person pulling the 
switch. A closed Joop system is the kind 
where one doesn't have to pull the switch 
manually. It’s a self-controlling system. 
It takes the result of an operation or the 
“output” and gages or judges it and then 
sends a feedback to the “input” and makes 
a correction by itself, eliminating the need 
for a man, 

This also can be illustrated again by a hu- 
man function, this time driving an automo- 
bile along the highway. You're in your car, 
driving down the road. You come to a curve, 
you see the curve, and what your eyes tell 
your brain is to instruct your hand to turn 
the wheel. But you can't turn the wheel per- 
fectly to match the curve. You always either 
overturn or underturn. If you overturn and 
stay overturned you're going to be off the 
side of the road into the ditch. If you under- 
turn and stay that way you're going to go 
across the white line into the approaching 
traffic lane. So, as soon as you have turned 
the wheel and discern that you have over- 
turned or underturned, you make a self-cor- 
rection—automatically, you don’t even think 
about it. You turn slightly back or slightly 
forward. This is self-correction or feedback. 

Now when that quality is given to a ma- 
chine, and it's done now by electronics, it is 
possible for the machine to make a judgment 
about the work it did, the output, and de- 
cide whether it’s right or wrong and if it’s 
wrong, feed back information to the input 
and correct it instantly. That's what goes 
on in the petroleum refinery, that’s what 
goes on in a transfer machine, that’s what 
goes on by the new technology in applica- 
tion to production. Taking the manual, 
muscle skills of a person, adding to them 
the perceptive senses, putting them to- 
gether in a mechanism and replacing the 
skills of a man thereby. This is automation, 


BRAIN THEORY AND COMPUTERS 


Now I must speak of the computer. A 
great new instrument of the new technology 
is called a computer. Here I have to talk a 
moment about the theory of how the brain 
works. When I visited Dr. Wiener at Cam- 
bridge over 10 years ago, he told me about 
this feedback mechanism in its earlier stages 
of development, including something I never 
forgot. The human brain, he said, is thought 
to function by saying “Yes” and “No” con- 
stantly, and saying it with lightning speed. 
So that really everything we do includes 
these multitude of decisions of our brain— 
saying “Yes” or “No,” “Yes” or “No,” ‘‘Yes” or 
“No.” I decide to wave my finger back and 
forth. My brain is functioning on this oper- 
ation, so I say don't do it and I stop. You 
change your weight in a chair—anything you 
do, your brain says “Yes” or “No.” There’s 
a lot of brain theory research going on and 
I can’t carry the point any further than this. 

If, then, an instrument can be made to 
say “Yes” or “No” it can act like the deci- 
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sion functions of the brain, it being necessary 
only for a human first to set up the possi- 
bilities on which decisions are required for 
the mechanical operations to be carried out.. 
Thus, the computer is given a choice of pos- 
sible alternatives. A mechanical calculator 
is too slow, it cannot operate rapidly enough 
to be useful in programing machine pro- 
duction. Gears, cams, shafts, pulleys, 
wheels—these are all mechanical, they are 
too slow. 

The Weather Bureau technicians have all 
the information they need to know what the 
weather is going to be on an early future 
date but it's no good for a man in the 
Weather Bureau to sit down with a mechani- 
cal calculator and calculate all those fac- 
tors about next Wednesday, and in 1959 fi- 
nally complete all the calculations to dis- 
cover that May 4 is going to be a cold, cloudy, 
rainy day. The calculation took him too 
many years; it’s of no use. 

Now with an electronic computer all the 
essential information can be quickly fed in; 
once all the factors are provided, the elec- 
tronic computer can work the complex math- 
ematical problems in seconds and minutes. 
Years and years of mechanical calculation 
of mathematical problems can be telescoped 
into a few minutes of electronic computa- 
tion, and the answers can be known right 
away. 

The new electronic computer the Weather 
Bureau just installed is going to help perform 
weuther forecasting in new and wonderful 
ways. This new calculation will be of great 
economic value; department stores will not 
run ads for sales on days when it’s going to 
rain cats and dogs and the women won't 
come downtown to buy. A union picnic 
can be scheduled on a pleasant day. But 
most of the impact of more complete and 
more precise weather forecasting will be in 
agricultural production, already an area in 
which technology has produced surpluses. 

COMPUTERS FAST WITH INFORMATION 


Computers are called analog computers 
and digital computers, they are made to 
measure and to count. By counting I mean 
adding, subtracting, dividing, and multiply- 
ing. An IBM machine can do over 16,000 
additions and subtractions in 1 second—in 
1 second, through a series of electron tubes 
or valves. Current technology is developing 
the replacement of the tubes with transis- 
tors, not much bigger than the eraser on a 
wooden lead pencil, which performs the same 
functions with a small fraction of the elec- 
tric current used by a tube so they do not 
get hot; consequently do not require elab- 
orate cooling devices. 

How do engineers know how heavy to 
make the frame of an airplane, a big DC-—6, 
so when a pilot banks it in the air the frame 
isn’t going to fracture and the whole thing 
crash to the earth? They have to caiculate 
all this mathematically. There have to be 
literally millions and millions of problems 
worked out to find right answers. So with 
preduction problems, including servomecha- 
nisms on factory machines, there are mil- 
lions of calculations to make. They can be 
done miraculously fast with an electronic 
computer, 


The functioning of the electronic comput- 
ers makes possible quickly to be done things 
which heretofore men could not live long 
enough to do. Human judgment is replaced 
in its routine performances, mathematical 
information is accelerated in transmission to 
machines, which can do alone what for- 
merly they needed a human operator to 
guide them in doing. Just let me mention 
the telephone dial system because we have 
some CWA people here. 

The telephone dial system is an electronic 
digital computer on a nationwide scale. 
Every subscriber eventually will get 2 let- 
ters and 6 figures for a telephone number. 
With 2 letters and 5 figures one can dial 
or program a telephone; a human being is 
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not needed to carry out the instructions. 
For example, if your number is ORegon 
3-4774 in New York, and you want to phone 
TRiangle 4-7765 in Arizona, you now place 
a call manually with an operator who gets a 
trunk and puts it through. Under the uni- 
versal digital computer operation, when 
every telephone in America has the 2 letters 
and the 5 figures, anybody who wants to 
make a phone call will just dial and the 
electronic searching system will find that 
telephone wherever it is on the continent. 
It will not only ring the bell, thus saying 
“Yes” to that instrument, but it will say 
“No” to every other telephone. in America. 
That's how the electronic computer works. 

Not only will a telephone ring the number 
dialed, but also it will compute everything 
about the telephone call. It will record the 
date of the call, the hour of the day the 
call was made, the number the call started 
from, the number the call was received by, 
how many minutes the call lasted, whether 
it was day, or night, and Sunday rate, and 
what the cost is for the total amount of time 
talked. And then it'll stamp it all on your 
bill and a bookkeeper won’t even need to 
figure it. It'll come in the mail to you and 
you pay. : 

OFFICE WORK AUTOMATED ALSO 

Many of the things that can be done with 
the electronic computer in this new tech- 
nology are clerical work of all kinds. One 
of these elaborate computations that takes 
lots of man-hours in a factory is production 
scheduling. At 10 o’clock in the morning on 
a certain future date, the plant is going to 
run out of material or a part. If that mate- 
rial or part is not on hand, the whole assem- 
bly line will have to shutdown. So a very 
elaborate system of computation exists to 

-know that always the material, components, 
and parts needed are on hand to keep the 
assembly line running. They must be or- 
dered, allowance made for lead time, con- 
sideration taken whether they're being 
delivered from Idaho or Alabama or Massa- 
chusetts. They've got to be on hand in 
sufficient quantity to keep production going. 
This is a terribly elaborate mathematical 
problem to work out, and thousands of peo- 
ple. work on production scheduling. The 
machines will do this for them. 

Warehouse and department store inven- 
tories can be kept without so many people 
doing the paper work. Department stores 
do all kinds of elaborate calculations to 
keep inventory of goods in proper condition, 
hundreds and thousands of items. The ma- 
chine will do it quickly. In fact, the Na- 
tional Cash Register Corp. has developed 
such a machine; when an article is sold, the 
sales clerk rings up not only her number and 
the amount, but also rings up the informa- 
tion about the article from coded informa- 
tion on the tag, which feeds right into the 
computer. Then the computer tells the 
buyer he has to buy this item now because 
the stocks is low. 

Also involved is the whole question of in- 
-surance work—thousands of insurance work- 
ers now engage in actuarial calculations, 
premium billing and collection, agents com- 
missions, claims settlement. These people 
can be replaced by electronic computers. 
Also railroad car work and freight billing, 
payroll work, utility customer billing. The 
Commonwealth Edison Co, in Chicago is 
renting an IBM computer for $29,000 a 
month which will replace 200 people. The 

`- workers there call it “the Monster.” Be- 
ginning in July it will calculate 45,000 bills 
a day, without making mistakes. In this 
instance, the 200 people will get other job 
assignments in the company, but obviously 
new hiring will be reduced. 

The electronic computer is not really a 
brain, but rather like a spinal cord. A hu- 
man being must tell it what to do. After 
this programing is completed, the computer 
continues to handle the regular problems 
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with tremendous speed. Payroll work is an- 
other example. A plant with more than 
8,000 workers with an electronic computer 
does all payroll calculation and writes all 
payroll checks in about 2 hours a week. 

So the impact of automation will be sub- 
stantial on white collar workers as well as 
factory workers. Some of these jobs also 
are onerous, and will be a relief for people 
not to have to do them, providing they can 
obtain other employment. 

There are great changes to be faced in col- 
lective bargaining, in work scheduling, in 
re-training of displaced workers, in new job 
classifications and wage rates. Then all the 
larger issues have to be considered and the 
problems solved—the guaranteed annual 
wage, the shorter work week, full employ- 
ment and the growth rate of the economy, 
distribution of the tremendous volume of 
products unemployment compensation and 
earlier retirement, the new occupations. 
The speakers this afternoon will address you 
on some of these questions. 


WEALTH AVAILABLE FOR ADJUSTMENTS 


I wish I had time to explain the cost re- 
duction and new wealth formation that au- 
tomation will accomplish. While it is true 
many of the technological changes require 
large capital outlay for engineering and 
equipment, the cost reduction and increased 
output make rapid amortization possible. 
So the investment capital is cheaper, and 
the new equipment is quickly paid for. 
Then more and more production can flow at 
low cost. With reduced costs and increased 
output there will be vast amounts of new 
wealth to pay for the adjustments for dis- 
placed workers and. for the whole society 
which will be necessary if this great tech- 
nology is to serve human needs. 

Our responsibility is continuing consid- 
eration of the impact and the challenge that 
this new technology brings to us. Relatively 
fewer production workers in factories will be 
needed, but they will produce a great deal 
more than production workers have ever 
produced before. The employment patterns 
of society will change. More people will 
have employment in nonprofit and public 
enterprise jobs. People who will not work in 
factories will have to find work in all kinds 
of other occupations, and factory workers 
whose jobs have been destroyed, whose skills 
have been replaced, will have to find new 
work. The use and enjoyment of leisure 
time will raise new questions and problems. 

I spoke of cultural lag. I said that cul- 
tural lag was the inability or unwillingness 
of society to make the institutional changes 
in the process of living together that tech- 
nology forces on us. Therefore many 
stresses and strains are set up. The prob- 
lems that come and the ways of solving them 
will, I assure you, make life very interesting 
for the next 10 years. And the CIO, I can 
also assure you, will be right in there work- 
ing on these things, not only through col- 
lective bargaining, but through political ac- 
tion, through legislative work, through edu- 
cation, through community organization, 
and all the other areas of relationship of 
members of CIO Unions to the society of 
which we are a democratic part. 


Mr. Pierce Gerety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon Mr, Pierce Gerety was sworn 
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in as Deputy Administrator for the 
Refugee Relief Program. 

Mr. Gerety is a resident of Connecti- 
pnt and is a member of the Connecticut 

ar. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Pierce Gerety for several years and as a 
result, I am well aware of his great men- 
tal ability and his outstanding good 
character. 

Pierce Gerety will do a good job in his 
new assignment as he has done with re- 
spect to every task which he has under- 
taken. 

It should not be expected that over- 
night Mr. Gerety can quiet all the com- 
plaints about the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act, for it is clear that 
the act itself needs revision and improve- 
ment. 

The important thing right now for the 
American people is that the administra- 
tion of this important law is in good 
hands. 

Pierce Gerety is the kind of man who 
gets along well with other human beings, 
and as Deputy to Mr. Scott McLeod, we 
can expect that both of these men will 
work in harmony to fulfill the objectives 
of the law. 

The following editorial appeared re- 
cently in the Bridgeport Post, and I in- 
clude it as a tribute from that great 
newspaper to Pierce Gerety, of Fairfield, 
Conn.: 

We Arso Wish Him WELL 

After the big row in Washington which 
resulted in the ouster of Edward J. Corsi, of 
New York, from the administration of the 
1953 Refugee Relief Act, Secretary Dulles 
looked carefully for a man who could handle 
the controversial job to the satisfaction of 
the administration and Congress. 

The Secretary of State selected Pierce J. 
Gerety. of Fairfield, who had been general 
counsel of the Civil Service Commission, 
Previously he headed the International Or- 
ganization Employees Loyalty Board, which 
inquired into the loyalty of Americans em- 
ployed by the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 

Mr. Gerety was credited generally with 
having done a good job, without fanfare, 
accusations, investigations, or recrimina- 
tions. This in itself was unusual in a job as 
sensitive as one dealing with the loyalty of 
citizens. 

It must have been for this reason that 
Secretary Dulles asked Pierce Gerety to take 
on a tougher assignment, one of the most 
difficult this administration has to offer, 
Immigration has been a stormy subject ever 
since Congress passed the Alien Act of 1798 
and it is a stormy subject today. 

The law popularly known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, for its sponsors, the late Senator 
Pat McCarran, Nevada, Democrat, and Rep- 
resentative Francis E. WALTER, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, has been subject to heated 
controversy ever since it was first proposed 
and even now there is a battle raging in 
Congress over it, headed by New York Demo- 
crats, Senator LEHMAN and Congressman 
CELLER, who propose an entirely different 
method for determining what types of immi- 
grants and how many may enter the United 
States for permanent residence. 

Scott McLeod heads the program of refugee 
relief and Mr. Gerety will be his deputy with 
complete authority in the handling of the 
program. It was because of a personal feud 
between Mr. McLeod and Mr. Corsi over the 
entry of refugees that the latter was ousted 
by Secretary Dulles. 

The present program is set up to bring 
into the United States by the end Of next 
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year 209,000 refugees and relatives of immi- 
‘grants already here. 

The program was authorized in August 
1953, and up to June 3, this year, visas had 
been issued for only 32,842 persons, and of 
these only 9,140 were refugees. Extreme care 
must be exercised in the admission of these 
people because of the peril of admitting sub- 
versives and Communist plants. Such a task 
is difficult and the Administrator is open to 
sharp criticism by those who are not in ac- 
cord with the present quotas. 

Mr. Gerety is a former member of the 
Post staff and we are interested in his career. 
If he carries On in future as he has in the 
past, we are confident that his appointment 
by Secretary Dulles will be fully justified. 
President Eisenhower, who has urged lib- 
eralization of the law to speed the flow of 
worthy refugees, advised Mr. Gerety that he 
wanted a good job done and the Fairfield 
lawyer said he was determined to make the 
program succeed. 

This is something of the situation, and the 
background of the difficult job that Mr. 
Gerety is taking over. There is nothing 
glamorous about it.. It takes a man with a 
lot of courage, and plenty of commonsense 
to handle one of these “hot potatoes,” and 

` we believe the administration has found a 
man with both. 


Panama-United States Treaty— 
A Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by a United States citizen who out- 
lines his objections to the Panama- 
United States treaty provisions. Also, a 
newspaper article on the same subject 
from the Star and Herald in Panama, 
dated June 8, 1955: 


CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE, June 9, 1955. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I am enclosing a clipping from today’s 
Star and Herald, and thought that you 
should be enlightened on some facts con- 
cerning the Panama-United States Treaty. 

First of all, permit me to introduce myself, 
a retired United States Government em- 
ployee, and have lived down here for 47 years, 
and am very well acquainted with the Latin 
people, speaking the language fluently. 

It seems almost impossible to believe, that 
whenever the American representatives to 
any treaty meet with those of other nations, 
ours invariably get hooked severely and 
have not the slightest conception of what 
they are doing. In all of the treaties to 
which our Nation is a part, we have, as you 
say, “given away” unsolicited, unbelievable 
grants, both financial and territorial, mak- 
ing it, as you would call it, a financial drain 
on the American taxpayers. 

Here are our American representatives to 
this Panamanian treaty, none of whom, 
have lived 1 month down here, practically 
giving away, $35 million worth of American 
Government property, without one cent com- 
pensation. That is a terrible scandal. Mr. 
Dulles is giving away anything and every- 
thing, to appease a class of people, who have 
no use for the Americans. Their government 
accepts everything the United States Gov- 
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ernment gives them, but they, in turn, never 
give us anything outright. It is always with 
strings attached. For example, the road to 
Madden Dam. We needed it badly, to build 
the dam, and Panama was gracious enough, 
to “lend” it to us, providing we concreted 
it; which we did at a cost of $3 million. The 
road never belonged to us, but they sand- 
bagged us into getting a new road because 
they knew we had to get to the dam. Our 
Government built the road and then re- 
turned it to the Panamanians. We are help- 
ing them with point 4, more than any 
other Latin country, and we get rebuff after 
rebuff, when we ask for something that is 
necessary for the defense of the canal. They 
have given us the use of Rio Hato, in the 
new treaty, but the American Government 
has to keep in repair the concrete highway 
that goes from the Pacific end of the canal, 
to Rio Hato, a distance of 130 miles. That is 
unjust, when you consider, that their traffic 
is considerable, while the United States Army 
flies most everything to Rio Hato. 

I can enumerate endless incidents. Take 
this new treaty. Besides getting the rail- 
road yards and terminals in both ends of 
the canal, they want all of New Cristobal, 
a residential section, that the American 
Government built at a cost of $7 million. 
This section also includes Fort DeLesseps, 
built by the Army, and consisting of 14 con- 
crete dwellings (including a beautiful gen- 
eral’s quarters) and 1 large (130 feet) 
office concrete building. Among other 
buildings that the Panamanians want, is 
the $2 million Cristobal High School, which 
the United States Government built in 1931, 
and is a beautiful concrete structure. Then 
there is the Colon Hospital, estimated at be- 
tween $1 million and $11, million. Also 
the Cristobal Elementary School Building. 
Besides these concrete structures, there are 
some 50 dwellings, built by the Panama 
Canal for its employees. All of these build- 
ings and structures total some $35 million. 
Oh, yes, the Panamanians will also get the 
famous Washington Hotel, a $1 million 
structure, plus the swimming pool attached 
to it. 

Honorable sir, this giveaway is a terrific 
shame, and we Americans down here feel it 
deeply, knowing that the Secretary of State 
has absolutely no idea of what these people 
think of us, never having been here; there- 
fore will give away anything and everything, 
just for the asking. Those of us, who have 
labored down here all of our lives, to make 
this. place what it is, feel that someone 
should prevent the treaty from being rati- 
fied by a soft-going Congress. A thorough 
investigation should be made by Congress- 
men and Senators on the spot. Talk to the 
men who have lived all of their lives down 
here, and get the firsthand information, 
and not take the word of the President of 
Panama, or Dulles, or anyone else. 

Hoping that you will see your way clear, 
in making Panama pay something for this 
loot, I remain, 


—- 


[From the Panama Star and Herald of June 
8, 1955] 


UNITED STATES EcoNoMiIc CoUNCIL TERMS 
New RP TREATY A GIVEAWAY 


WASHINGTON, June 8.—A proposed new 
treaty with Panama is a giveaway treaty, 
a National Economic Council official says. 

The remarks of Earl Wilson, vice presi- 
dent of the Council, a privately supported 
organization, appear in today's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. They were ordered inserted 
by Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, .Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania. 

Wilson said the treaty demands the atten- 
tion of citizens and Congress. He objected 
particularly to the following provisions: 

1. An increase in the United States an- 
nuity payment from $430,000 to $1,930,000. 
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This, he said, means either increased tolls, 
or increased drain on American taxpayers. 
2. The granting to Panama of waterfront 
and other properties, including the Panama 
Railroad's yards and terminals at Colon and 
Panama. He said the value of these prop- 
erties has been estimated at $30 million. 

3. An agreement to ask Congress to au- 
thorize and appropriate money for a bridge to 
replace an existing ferry. He said prepos- 
terously high Panamanian cost estimates 
are $27 million for the bridge. 

4. Other provisions designed to restrict 
American and to extend Panamanian rights 
in respect to commissary privileges, trade 
advantages, wage differential, etc. 

“Ordinary American prudence demands,” 
he concluded, “that ratification of the pend- 
ing giveaway treaty be at least deferred 
until the impartial commission provided for 
in the Martin Thompson bills can make its 
investigation and report its conclusions to 
Congress. 

The treaty, signed January 25, now is 
awaiting Senate ratification. 


Guaranteed Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 1, 1955 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 


to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excerpt from the Washington Econ- 


‘omist, edited by J. Donald Browne, of 


Washington, D. C., in the issue of June 
14, 1955. ; 

Mr. Brown gives some facts about the 
recent guaranteed wage contract with 
the big motor companies: 

GUARANTEED WAGES 


Who guarantees the wage? It is not quite 
true: 

1. That the CIO United Automobile Work- 
ers have entered into an agreement recently 
with the Ford Motor Co., and by this time, 
possibly with General Motors, whereby the 
companies all by themselves will provide a 
guaranteed annual wage. 

2. That the United States Government did 
not consent to the agreements. 

3. That the public and the Government 
have no interest in the agreements since they 
were entered into legally and voluntarily by 
the unions and the companies through col- 
lective bargaining. 

The fact is that you and I, and every other 
taxpayer and consumer, willy-nilly, are un- 
named parties to the Ford-UAW agreement, 
and every other agreement that may follow 
the Ford pattern. We are guaranteeing the 
union against layoffs, and we will pay the 
union tap in higher prices. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING PROMOTED 


Both political parties are committed to 
prevent recessions, and if consumers should 
rebel against the high tax guaranteed wage 
agreements put on commodities, Congress 
will be compelled to appropriate money to 
stem any recession that might be triggered 
by these agreements. 

The threat of higher inflation and other 
adverse economic effects, by these agreements 
that constitute discriminatory private eco- 
nomic legislation through their pattern set- 
ting qualities, have been consented to by the 
Government through inaction. 

Whether the guaranteed wage, obtained 
through nationwide bargaining that pre- 
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tends to be company by company bargaining,. 


is socially desirable or not, or economically 
feasible for any except the.most prosperous 
industries, begs the main question. Equally 
indifferent in importance is the amount of 
money that the union extracted from the 
companies, or that it might have taken the 
form of a 10-cent-an-hour wage rise. 

The main question to be decided by Con- 
gress is this: 

Are you willing for union heads and the 
presidents of a few large companies in the 
automobile, steel, electrical, etc., industries 
to make such vital political and economic 
decisions that determine the future of 
America? > 

Admitting their good will and competency 
within their own spheres, is it good or wise 
for America, to let Walter Reuther and Henry 
Ford, or their counterparts elsewhere, to be 
more powerful than the Federal Government 
in their actions? There is a system of 
checks and balances in Government, elected 
officials, and subject to the will of constitu- 
ents. Provided they act legally, Reuther and 
Ford are only responsible to their own organ- 
izations. 


PUBLIC INTEREST DISREGARDED 


Since the days of World War II, Govern- 
ment has fostered, and even sometimes par- 
ticipated in the decisions of the so-called 
power centers of collective bargaining in the 
steel and other industries year after year, 
with no part of the public interest repre- 
sented. There never has been any effort by 
Congress and the Executive to determine 
the public interest and the economic safety 
of reposing so much power in private organi- 
zations. 

A good case can be made out for the 
discriminatory character of the recent agree- 
ments. The majority of workers are not in 
industries or occupations where a guaranteed 
wage can be afforded; and some workers are 
not well enough organized to compel their 
companies to give this benefit tothem. The 
great mass of unorganized workers, and 
others, will have to look to Congress for 
greater unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. People with fixed incomes coming from 
investments or pensions have no hedge 
against rising prices, and no Reuther to go to 
bat for them to increase their income. 


This supplements my remarks made 
on this subject Thursday, June 9, 1955, 
on the floor of the House. 

I predict this subject will be discussed 
by many economists, business organiza- 
tions, and writers and that the Congress 
will ultimately have to give serious con- 
sideration to the problem to protect the 
public interest. 


Repayments to Treasury by TVA Running 
Ahead of Schedule—Procurement Bene- 
- fits Every State in the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it is never 
possible to completely and effectively re- 
fute false propaganda—especially where 
it has been disseminated by experts, such 
as the private utilities lobby. But at this 
time I want to make an effort to counter 
Some of the effects of this propaganda 
by pointing out a few truths regarding 
the TVA’s repayments into the United 
States Treasury and the benefits which 
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are apparent in all 48 States from the 
TVA procurement program, The other 
benefits are incalculable. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
with my remarks in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing two tables which ar2 part of the 
record of the hearings on the TVA ap- 
propriations. One is the record of TVA 
repayments into the Treasury and the 
other statistics as to TVA procurement 
in all 48 States: 


TVA procurement sources, 1934-54 


1954 Total (1934-54) 
Valley States: 
Alabawiat sk S $9, 913, 413 $109, 393, 458 
Georgia’: <_2<2--.-2-2-- 2, 012, 599 25, 982, 613 
Kentucky.-.---....-.- 15, 401, 255 121, 538, 153 
Mississippt_--.-......- 951, 062 7, 993, 689 
North Carolina... ._-- 57, 111 13, 250, 231 
Tennessee.._..-.--.--- 50, 284, 053 335, 593, 202 
Virgitiiavss.262nsasnt 214, 893 7, 783, 988 
Total valley States__| 79, 289, 386 621, 535, 334 
Other States: 

AONA 2 Get cenaee 44, 035 115, 353 
ATKARSAS 02.2 oe uescse. 128, 425 1, 154, 504 
Oalifornisi Sonde daenu 646, 381 9, 294,073 
Colorado- Lh ihk 137, 585 1, 068, 353 
Connecticut_...------- 652, 306 6, 699, 773 
Delaware... ..-------- 3, 032, 628 17, 924, 456 
District of Columbia.. ~ 49, GOL 2, 388, 155 
Wiovida: .cectecst e222 827, 274 6, 616, 527 
itho can a a 407 2, 302, 060 
DUNO oaa ea 4, 846, 403 92, 233, 522 
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TVA procurement sources, 1934-54—Con. 


Total (1934-54) 


Other States—Continued 
Indiani; isossa $719, 257 $18, 885, 906 
A ee 154, 212 1, 454, 127 
E a A Na e A 94, 085 554, 499 
Louisiana cssonado ieas 958, 868 8, 831, 276 
NI, nao E RESA 264, 067 479, 02L 
SETA n: 5 = ceo 5, 980, 969 
Massachusetts_...-.-- 3X, 060, 756 
Michigan______- 18, 009, 066 
Minnesota.. 7, 675, 479 
Missouri... 5, 303, 027 
Montana.......- 165, 813 
Nebraska. ...22-.2.5-; 480, 430 
A I toe ATT 136, 461 
New Hampshire. -...- 1, 586, 722 
New Jersey. ...---.--- 37, 953, 165 
New Mexilo..---2--5- 46, 091 
New York=-_-.--.---- 140, 027, 452 
North Dakota-----.-- 54, 009 
Ohiou.t 3 eo ee 119, 071, 865 
Oklahoma.__--_--.------ 2, 782, 616 
Oregon 7 2556 so se psas 1, 514, 263 
Pennsylvania. .------- 288, 156, 583 
Rhode Island _-...----- 1, 973, 808 
South Carolina_...---- 1, 840), 364 
South Dakots_._------ 707, 091 
Le T ee aa ene eee 5, 239, 519 
Lip o TANE cere ee oe 2, 804, 728 
AAE o TI ORRE N S TIY 174, 124 
Washington___..--..-_ 1, 209, 331 
West Virginla_.....-_- 3, 414, 226 
IW fsoonsin 525 —. se- ke 58, 552, 668 
Wyoming! 2-2... 28, 937 
Total other States.._| 67, 084, 221 932, 951, 258 
Moreigns.. s7-.3--2 E 10, 887 523, 233 
'Rotals # Sas asny E 146, 384, 494 1, 555, 009, 825 


Repayment of investment in power program under provisions of the Government Corporations 
Appropriation Act, 1948 


Minimum repayments 
required under 1948 law 
Fiscal year 


Total period 


|) |) | 


104 E AE $10, 509, 000 $10, 500, 000 
Teee Yee 2, 500, 000 13, 000, 000 
T acm acme 2, 500; 00O 15, 500, 000 
Tn OEE ai E E 2, 500, 000 18, 000, 000 
ETD eee bie oer es 2, 500, 000 20, 500, 000 
Da PR ee eT we 2, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 
ai y ehh eal etait ire ae akg 2, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 
M rA ew E E E A 2, 500, 000 28, 000, 000 
56 2, 500, 000 30, 500, 000 
87, 059, 810 

174, 119, 620 

261, 179, 430 

348, 239, 240 

385, 985, 080 


389, 358, 811 
490, 252, 655 
699, 299, 057 
863, 714, 733 
1 1, 257, 000, 000 
2 1, 451, 400, 000 
2 1, 462, 496, 000 
21, 472, 346, 000 


140 of plant investment at 


Actual and budgeted 


end of previous year payments i 


Year Total period Year Totel period 

E ae ee eet ee eee $10, 500, 000 $10, 500, 000 

$8, 705, 981 $8, 705, 981 5, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 

8, 705, 981 17, 411, 962 5, 500, 000 21, 500, 00N 

9, 149, 627 26, 561, 589 9, 990, 000 30, 500, 000 

9, 733, 970 36, 295, 559 12, 000, 000 42, 500, 000 

12, 256, 316 48, 551, 875 15, 000, 000 57, 500, 000 

17, 482, 476 66, 034, 351 29, 000, 000 77, 500, 000 
21, 592, 868 87,627,219 | 250, 000, 000 
231, 424, 781 |? 119, 052, 000 | 2 59, 000, 000 


1 In addition to repayments under the provisions of the 


Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948, 


bond redemptions of $8,572,500 and other repayments of $15,059,019 were made prior to fiscal year 1948, 


2 Estimated, 


The President’s Emergency Fund and the 
1956 Olympic Games—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the American Legion maga- 
zine for June, 1955, Arthur Daley has an 
important article entitled “Will the 
Soviet Union Sweep the Olympics.” He 
writes that— 

The Russians will knock the ears off the 
Americans in the 1956 Olympic games at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, next year. It isn’t a pretty 


fact but it’s virtually an inescapable one. 
The worst of it is that we can't borrow the 
light-hearted English approach and give it 
the jolly-well-done-old-boy treatment. The 
Red brothers will scream to the world tnat 
this is merely one more proof of how de- 
cadent the capitalistic system really is. 


Mr. Daley points out that unsparing of 
time, money, or effort, the Russians have 
been improving phenomenally in all 
forms of athletics as part of a concerted 
drive to capture a new but irresistible 
propaganda medium—sports. Mean- 
while, America marks time, either un- 
aware of the danger to our traditional 
worldwide supremacy in athletics or in- 
different to it. 

Athletics in the United States, says Mr. 
Daley, are a haphazard affair. The 
Government has nothing whatsoever to 
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do with sports in any capacity. Our 
Olympic team consists of volunteers. 
Our Olympic committee consists of a 
group of volunteer amateurs. Our 
Olympic financing comes from volunteer 
contributions and it is usually a frantic 
scramble to get enough funds to send a 
team to the Olympics. The athletes, 
naturally enough, get free trips. So do 
coaches and managers of each team. 
But all the other Olympic officials, the 
greatly maligned badge-wearers or 
badgers pay their own way. 

During the past quarter century, 
Avery Brundage, of Chicago, has been all 
over the world many times as president 
of the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee and later as president of the 
International Olympic Committee. He 
has never asked for one thin dime for 
expenses although these jaunts probably 
have cost him upward of a quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Judiciary, and related agencies of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives is considering, 
among other things, an appropriation to 
continue the President’s Emergency 
Fund. 

Some of the best salesmen for the 
United States way of life have been 
American athletes sent abroad by the 
Amateur Athletic Union in cooperation 
with the State Department under the 
President’s Emergency Fund. 

Among them are two great Negro 
track stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison 
Dillard, both two-time Olympic champ- 
ions, who got tumultuous receptions in 
tours of Africa and South America. 

Olympic diving champion, Maj. 
Sammy Lee, an Army doctor of Korean 
parentage, was similarly hailed when he 
performed in the land of his ancestors. 
Still another good-will athlete is the Rev. 
Robert Richards, the preacher who won 
the Olympic pole valut title in 1952. 

The President’s Emergency Fund 
would be of great assistance, I am con- 
vinced, in American participation in the 
1956 Olympics. I include here my testi- 
mony before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee in support of the Fund, and the 
timely article by Arthur Daley in the 
June 1955, American Legion magazine: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 

SON, JR., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 

AGENCIES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AP- 

PROPRIATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S 

EMERGENCY FUND, JUNE 14, 1955 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, with funds supplied by the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Fund, the United States 
is fighting the cold war on two new fronts. 
Both are important. And on both the Com- 
munists have a head start on us. 

The head start, however, need not dis- 
courage us. These are both fields in which 
the United States has no need to worry if we 
exert ourselves. The only danger is that we 
may let victory go to the Communists by 
default. 

Let us take a look at the facts. In the 
5 years prior to 1955, the Soviet bloc ex- 
hibited at 122 trade fairs at which the United 
States was not represented. Their first 
shock was at Damascus last year where they 
had a $500,000 exhibition. Awakening in 
time to what was happening, the United 
States was a last-minute entry, presenting 
as one of its official exhibits the film Cine- 
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-Hearst had ample opportunity to observe the 


rama. The picture was the hit of the fair. 
It stole the entire show. The Communists 
protested violently, and when they heard the 
United States was planning a repeat per- 
formance at Bangkok they withdrew entirely. 
They couldn't take the competition. 

Since that date the U. S. S. R. has with- 
drawn from at least five other fairs in which 
it was announced that the United States 
would exhibit, the Lyons International Fair, 
and the Milan Sample Fair in April of this 


year, the Paris International Fair and the 


Tokyo International Fair in May, and the Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair in Toronto 
this month. 

Under the program made possible during 
the current year by the President's $5 million 
emergency fund, the United States will have 
been represented at 15 fairs by July 1, 1955. 

These fairs have given us opportunity to 
refute Communist sneers at the myth of the 
American way of life. The Frankfurt Fair, 
March 6-10, is a good example. Comment- 
ing, a Frankfurt English-language newspaper 
said * * * “the exhibition marked the first 
time that Uncle Sam has actually raised his 
window shades in Europe in an attempt to 
dispel myths and give substantial facts about 
how Americans live.” 

At Frankfurt, United States producers 
displayed over 300 products commonly used 
in the average American home. The exhibit 
entitled, “America at Home,” featured a 
completely furnished full-scale five-room 
modern American home with actors imper- 
sonating an American family. Brand names 
that are household words in the United 
States were displayed * * * Dupont, Gen- 
eral Electric, Singer Sewing Machine, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Revere Ware, and a host of 
others. Over 65 firms exhibited. The prod- 
ucts told a significant story of a nation’s 
economy dedicated to production for peace 
and abundance. Over 70,000 visitors saw that 
exhibit. 


The Trade Information Center, manned by 
United States industry specialists and De- 
partment of Commerce representatives, gave 
over 275 personal interviews and answered 
inquiries by the thousands. Inquiries came 
in so fast that three receptionists were un- 
able to take care of them. 


The major responsibility for the exhibits 
in these fairs rests, of course, upon the ex- 
hibitors. The United States Government 
contribution is only “seed” money. But 
without that encouragement the participa- 
tion of American business would be uncer- 
tain. And, in this cold war, we cannot afford 
uncertainties. 


No less significant have been the results 
achieved under the cultural presentation pro- 
gram and for this, too, the President's Emer- 
gency Fund provides the “seed” money. It 
does not pay all expenses, but it assures 
American artists going overseas against too 
heavy losses. 

That. Americans are uncultured, crass, ma- 
terial-minded barbarians is a favorite Com- 
munist propaganda line. On the other hand, 
they try to present themselves as devoted to 
the arts, to the better things of life. For 
years troupes of artists from the U. S. S. R., 
and more recently from Communist China, 
have been sent abroad by their Governments 
to make friends and influence people for 
communism. That the Russian ballet, ad- 
mittedly among the best in the world, has its 
roots in Czarist Russia is ignored. The ballet 
is communist, they say. It is a potent argu- 
ment for the Marxian line. Music, art, 
eports—all are grist for the Communist mills. 
They exploit their artists and sportsmen as 
they exploit everything else, and they have 
been doing it effectively, make no mistake 
about that. 

These statements are borne out by no less 
a personality than William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers. 
During his recent visit to Soviet Russia Mr. 
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steps being taken by the Communists to gain 


‘support for their ideology in fields other than 


the military. As a result, he came back to 


‘the United States determined that the United 


States should not be caught off base in this 
particular phase of the struggle. In a speech 
before the National Press Club he pointed 


‘out that “the western program for building 


armed strength should be widened into a 


‘more flexible and imaginative strategy for 


competitive coexistence with Communism in 
every field and on every front.” He went on 
to draw on some of his own observations 
saying, “While I was in Moscow I gained the 
impression that communism was moving 


‘ahead in many fields which the present west- 


ern strategy overlooks. * * * By inviting to 
Moscow picked delegations from the satellite 
countries and wavering neutrals like India 
they strive to convey the impression that 
Soviet customs are superior to those of the 
West.* * * (Therefore) we should seek to 
‘convey to the world—to our allies, to the 
uncommitted countries especially, and to the 
Russians if possible—the idea that America 
is not only proud of its motor cars, its bath- 
tubs, and other material benefits, but also of 
its cultural achievements.” The legislation 
under consideration here today would do 
much in the future to convince other peo- 
ples of our interest in cultural affairs as it 
has done in the past. 

Under the President’s program, policies 
and procedures for the United States cultural 
offensive are now fully established and in 
active operation. As of May 19, I am in- 
formed, 23 projects are underway. I do not 
propose to discuss each of these projects in 
detail, but will touch upon several by way of 
illustration. 

Those of you who have listened to the NBC 
Symphony of the Air will not be surprised 
at the success of its present tour of the Far 
East: At its stop in Manila, the Filipino 
newspaper, Sunday Chronicle, made mention 
of the Communist charge that the tour was 
a propaganda move. Said the writer: “If 
this is so, then we can afford to have more 
of it * * * this is propaganda we would go 
out of our way to welcome * * * it is propa- 
ganda that will really sell the United States 
anywhere, be it Europe or Asia.” 

The orchestra’s 21-day stop in Japan was 
a smash hit. The New York Times quotes a 
review in the English language edition of 
Osaka Mainichi: “As the symphony was 
brought to the grande finale, the crowd who 
sat in an ecstasy of tonal splendor, knew no 
end of jolly.” 

A “Salute” to France is one of the big 
projects under way this year under this pro- 
gram. The chief financial burden has been 
assumed by private sponsors but the “seed” 
money from the fund is extending its scope 
throughout Europe and the Near East. The 
Salute now under way includes both music 
and the drama as well as paintings. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, opened the 
festival on May 19. Reviews in the French 
press used such expressions as “great music 
making,” “exquisite,” iridescent,” “ravish- 
ing.” 

Last week, the New York City Ballet fol- 
lowed upon the orchestra’s heels. Still to 
come on the Salute schedule is Okla- 
homa, and later, in conjunction with a 
Dramatic Arts Festival, performances of 
Medea and the The Skin of Our Teeth. 

The 9 weeks’ tour of the Balkans and Medi- 
terranean area of Porgy and Bess has been 
another cultural triumph for the United 
States. On the opening night in Zagreb, the 
company received 14 curtain calls, and on 
closing night there was a half-hour ovation. 

Not only in Yugoslavia, but elsewhere, this 
was, for many people, the first time they had 
seen Negroes. Having heard so much Com- 
munist propaganda, they were astounded to 
learn that most of the cast are college gradu- 
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_ates. These are not the Negroes of Commu- 
munist propaganda. Each individual mem- 
ter of the cast has been an ambassador for 
this country. Plied everywhere with ques- 
tions, they are handling the situation with 
a dignity and intelligence of which every 
American can be proud. 

In the sports field, the program includes 
tours by stars in the Pan-American games. 
Three such teams have already gone out. 
Their success has been on the_level of those 
I have just listed. 

All of the projects undertaken in this pro- 
gram have been planned with the specific in- 
terests in mind of the areas to which the 
traveling artists and athletes are sent. The 
projects, handled in this country by the State 
Department, are publicized overseas by the 
United States Information Agency. In all 
cases, the events are being used by all Agency 
posts in the various countries as the nucleus 
of a public information campaign to create 
recognition and appreciation of the cultu- 
ral achievements of the United States. 

In my own opinion, trade fairs and cul- 
tural activities are areas of the cold war 
which the United States cannot neglect. 
And, as I have said, both are fields in which 
we can have full confidence of success. It 
is only a question of taking advantage of the 
opportunities afforded us. 

Communist goods exhibited at trade fairs 
have often been of inferior quality—but how 
are other peoples to know that if there are 
no United States exhibits to make the con- 
trast clear? In the absence of first-rate 
Western participation, the Communists have 
been winning by default. 

In the cultural field it is, again, only a 
question of giving these other. peoples an 
opportunity to see, listen, and judge. Here, 
again, we have the goods. The best rebuttal 

“of Communist charges is to produce them. 
In closing, may I refer once more to Mr. 
Hearst. In the speech from which I quoted 
earlier he spoke words of great import to all 
of us here today: “One side or the other is 
going to win the battle of coexistence. It 
hade better be our side. Everyone and every- 
thing we love and cherish is at stake.” 

I urge the committee to support these tre- 
mendously important activities and to grant 
the funds necessary to carry on and expand 
them during the coming fiscal year. 


The President’s Emergency Fund and the 
1956 Olympic Games—No. 2 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


_ Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
article by Arthur Daley which appeared 
in the June 1955 issue of the American 
Legion magazine, as well as an article 
by David Sentner, head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Hearst news- 
papers, which appeared. in the Boston 
American recently: 

[From the American Legion magazine of 
June 1955] 
WILL THE Soviet UNION SWEEP THE OLYMPICS? 
(By Arthur Daley) 

The Russians will knock the ears off the 
Americans in the 1956 Olympic games at 
Melbourne, Australia, next year. It isn’t a 
pretty fact, but it’s virtually an inescapable 
one. The worst of it is that we can’t borrow 
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the light-hearted English approach and give 
it the jolly-well-done-old-boy treatment. 
The Red brothers will scream to the world 
that this is merely one more proof of how 
decadent the capitalistic system really is. 

Why will the Soviet outscore the United 
States in the next Olympics? It’s a reason- 
able question. There are two main answers. 

1. Unsparing of time, money, or effort, the 
Russians have been improving phenomenally 
in all forms of athletics as part of a con- 
certed drive to capture a new but irresistible 
propaganda medium—sports. Meanwhile 
America marks time, either unaware of the 
danger to our traditional worldwide suprem- 
acy in athletics or indifferent to it. 

2. The 1956 Olympics could not be held at 
a worse time of the year from the standpoint 
of the United States. The land down under 
has upside-down weather, and the Olympic 
dates in late November and early December 
are in the Australian spring, a few weeks 
before summer Officially begins. But this 
will be smack dab in the middle of United 
States college semesters. Hence college ath- 
letes, the backbone of every American Olym- 
pic team, will find it. either difficult or im- 
possible to compete. This will not be our 
best or strongest team. However, the Rus- 
sians will be loaded. i 

Don’t go preening in smug satisfaction, 
though, and clutch at the straw of this 
ready-made alibi. 'There’s no guaranty 
that our best team could outscore the com- 
rades anyway. A decade ọr so ago the U. 
S. S. R. was in the middle ages, athletically 
speaking. Now it’s in the atomic age and 


it didn’t have to steal anything to get 


there. 

If you need a few examples, here are some 
which should open your eyes. This is 
what the Soviet athletes did in various 
world championships last year: 

Speed skating: Swept all 5 men’s champ- 
ionships and took 4 out of 5 women’s titles. 

Skiing: Won 2 men’s and 2 women’s 
championships, thus muscling in on the 
Scandinavian monopoly for the first time. 

Gymnastics: Won 5 of 7 men’s champion- 
ships and 3 of 6 women’s. Won both men’s 
and women’s team titles. 

Wrestling: Won 3 of 8 championships, 
more than any other nation. 

Rowing: Won the Grand Challenge Cup at 
Britain’s Henrey Regatta. 

Weight-lifting: Won 4 of 7 champion- 
ships and took the team title. 

Shooting: Won 7 of 9 team championships 
and 6 of 9 individual championships. , 

The closest thing to a world championship 
in track and field was the European title 
games. The Russians won them. 

The comrades also set world records for 
the 3 mile run, for the 5,000 meters, for 
the 400-meter hurdles and for the hammer 
throw while their amazons set 9 more world 
records. Their male swimmers set 2. 

And if all those statistics don’t give you a 
chill, it’s worth mentioning that there isn’t 
a Russian track and field record—except the 
high jump—for the 19 standard Olympic 
events that’s older than 4 years. Ten of 
them were made in 1954. At this rate there 
will be another batch this season. 

If you wish to make comparisons, it’s worth 
noting that the United States turned out 
only 12 of its 19 records within the past 
4 years. Significant are the ages of the 7 
missing marks which were made in 1948, 
1942, 1941, 1936, 1935, 1934, and 1932. That 
could be considered a rather normal rate of 
progress even though it can’t quite match 
the Soviet high-compression speedup. 

Before we get any deeper into the subject, 
it might be wise to go off on a slight side 
trip in order to get a better understanding 
of our surroundings. And we even gain a 
sharper appreciation of the situation if we 
first make a brief detour to postwar Berlin 
for a look into that mysterious labyrinth, the 
Russian mind. It’s just a peek, but it is a 
very illuminating one. 
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When the hard-boiled Frank Howley was 
commandant of the American sector of Ber- 
lin, he happened to mention to his Russian 
opposite number that he (Howley) planned 
to enter an equestrian competition over the 
weekend. 

“You'll win, of course?” asked the Russian. 

“I haven’t a chance,” said Howley with a 
ee “I’m competing just for the fun of 

The Russian walked awa , Shaking his 
head. He just couldn’t E PAn E how 
anyone—particularly anyone in authority— 
would voluntarily compete without having 
mag peter ag eke in his favor. Thus endeth 

e Berlin detour. Now 
Bide trip Iteelt, for the background 

When the Russians made their - 
tious step in athletics beyond the rid Gare 
tain in 1946, they did so because they were 
convinced the deck was stacked and that 
they held all the aces. They entered the 
world weight-lifting championships in Paris, 
They knew beyond doubt that they’d win. 

At the last moment, however, the United 
States hastily recruited a makeshift team 
and flew it to Paris. It wasn’t a full team 
such as the Russians had, but it had suffi- 
cient balance even though it had no depth, 
And the American won. 

Monumental was the embarrassment of 
the red-faced Reds. This was something 
they’d never' expected. Since the officials 
had promised to bring back the trophy, they 
did the next best thing. They bought a du- 
plicate trophy and carted it back to Moscow 
with them. Pravda greeted the returning 
“heroes” with a couple of lines acclaiming 
the noble Russian “victory” and that’s the 
last anyone heard of the subject. 

But the shock of that setback kept the 
comrades out of international tournaments 
until 1950, when the Soviets entered the 
European track championships in Brussels. 

They won, but only by a thin red whisker, 
and it was the scoring of the amazons from 
the steppes which gave them the biggest 
block of points. It’s worth noting that the 
Russians refused to compete in the rerun of 
a relay when the meet officials ordered it. 
They first had to clear with the Kremlin; 
then they reran the race. 

One year later the U. S. S. R. entered the 
European boxing championships at Milan. 
After they arrived, the commissar in charge 
looked over the opposition and decided he'd 
rather live in Moscow than in Siberia. So 
he withdrew his entry and Russia’s boxing 
team sat in stony-faced silence in the stands 
while the tournament was held. 


[From the Boston American of April 29, 1955] 
SOLON Backs HEARST CULTURE, SPORTS BD 
(By David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative THOMPSON, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, urged considera- 
tion of congressional measures to promote 
American culture and sports events in line 
with the program for competitive coexist- 
ence with Red Russia advocated by W. R. 
Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District Commit- 
tee favorably reported out THompson’s first 
bill on the subject, providing for creation 
of a Federal commission to formulate plans 
for the construction in the District of 
Columbia of a civic auditorium. The latter 
would include an inaugural hall of Presi- 
dents and a music, drama, fine arts and mass 
communications center. 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and Olympics committee presi- 
dent, Avery Brundage, that this country is in 
danger of losing its supremacy at the inter- 
national games. 

THOMPSON said his legislation is specifically 
designed to put into effect the proposals 
made by Hearst upon his return from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where he interviewed 
the four top leaders of Communist Russia. 
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DEVELOP STATE PROGRAM 


The measures would create a national 
advisory committee under the Welfare Secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports 
and culture conscious. 

Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
Hobby has approved a bill, introduced by 
Representative WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of 
New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts and for other pur- 
poses. 

However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Brundage on 
the sports challenge from the Soviet Union, 


BRUNDAGE WARNING 


He referred to a current magazine article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
the greatest mass army of athletes the world 
has ever known. 

“The huge Russian sports program is based 
on a broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,” Thomp-~ 
son said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system which was started more than 20 years 
ago was a very substantial contribution to 
the success of the Soviet armies during World 
War II. No country is stronger than its 
people, 

QUOTES HEARST 

“In his recent speech at Washington’s Na- 
tional Press Club, William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., after his Russian trip, said that sports 
are a front on which the commissars are 
moving ahead full speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic games since their inception. It 
has been a source of prestige throughout the 
world especially with sport-conscious young 
people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long sway 
at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commis- 
sioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts 
for meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with Communists.” 


The President’s Emergency Fund and the 
1956 Olympic Games—No. 3 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include here- 
with the concluding portion of the fine 
article by Arthur Daley entitled “Will the 
Soviet Union Sweep the Olympics,” from 
the June 1955 issue of the American Le- 
gion magazine: 

And now we've reached the key point in 
the chronology, the 1952 Olympic games at 
Helsinki in Finland. - 

We can skip over the fact that the suspi- 
cious Russians refused to let their athletes 
be quartered at the Olympic Village with the 
other athletes from all over the world. They 
insisted on a private Olympic Village, apart 
from the other and surrounded by barbed 
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wire. The main thing was that they were 
competing before the eyes of the world at 
last. They’d reached the put-up-or-shut-up 
stage. 

There is no official team championship in 
the Olympics. But points are traditionally 
awarded unofficially on a basis of 10 for first 
place, 5 for second, and then 4, 3, 2, and 
finally 1 for 6th place. In most Olympics 
the United States has been so far in front all 
the way that the “unofficial team champion- 
ship” was of little importance and of less 
interest. : 

On the first day at Helsinki, however, Rus- 
sia outscored America, 23 to 15. One day 
later headlines over here proclaimed that 
“the United States wrests back lead from the 
U. S. S. R.” The count then was 72 to 40. 
But on the third day the Red women gym- 
nasts, registering 6014 points to none for us, 
gave the Commies a lead of 137% to 115. 

The so-called team championship sud- 
denly became the most important news to 
come out of Helsinki, even though the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee pleaded that 
this phase of the gigantic show be ignored 
because it didn’t exist. No one paid atten- 
tion to the IOC. 

With the Soviet leading on the fourth day, 
266% to 202, the Red brothers cautiously let 
leak to Pravda, Izvestia, and the other papers 
back home that the decadent capitalists 
from America were on the run before the 
valiant onslaught of the heroes from the 
people’s republic. 

On the ninth day a gigantic scoreboard 
suddenly bloomed into being behind the 
barbed wire in the Russian private Olympic 
village. They even rigged up an even more 
advantageous scoring system to make their 
lead all the more impressive. 

After the 10th day the Reds were cocky to 
the point of arrogance. They formally peti- 
tioned the international authorities to make 
all team totals official. The plea was denied 
but the Russians surely were feeling their 
oats. 

On the 12th day radio Moscow blatantly 
shouted, “We will win.” The point total 
then was 52314 for the U. S. S. R. and 463 
for the United States. By the 14th day the 
lead had shrunk infinitesimally to 533% to 
499 but the Americans were rapidly running 
out of time. Unofficial though these team 
totals were, even the State Department back 
in Washington was starting to get nervous. 

Suddenly it happened. On the 15th or 
next-to-last day the Yankee Doodle Dandies 
hit the jackpot. They scored 111 points with 
5 boxing championships, 2 swimming 
championships, and the basketball cham- 
pionship, plus stray points elsewhere. But 
whom did the United States have to beat to 
win the basketball crown? You guessed it— 
Russia. For the first time in fortnight, how- 
ever, America was ahead. 

Curious American reporters peeked into 
the Soviet’s private Olympic village that eve- 
ning. They discovered that the giant score- 
board was blank. The numbers, which once 
had been so proudly put in place, were gone, 

“I do not have the score with me,” said 
Nikolai Romanov, president of the Soviet 
Olympic Committee, as he edged toward the 
nearest exit. “I do not know how we stand.” 

In the equestrian events on the final day, 
we picked up 4 extra points to make the 
final totals, 614 to 55344. However, Pravda 
still hailed the world superiority of the Rus- 
sian athletes and proudly asserted they had 
won more medals than anyone else, They 
offered no figures or substantiation. 

Two more days of frantic juggling in Mos- 
cow, an arithmetical juggle which continued 
until satisfactory figures could be obtained, 
brought an official admission. The U. S. S. R. 
and the United States had finished in an ab- 
solute tie at 494 points apiece—which was 
pretty damn generous of them. 

Perhaps it is a salve to our pride for us 
to say that the United States had won every- 
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thing in the major leagues while the Rus- 
sians were sweeping the minor leagues. But 
that’s whistling through the graveyard. In 
gymnastics alone they outscored us, 24815 
to 0. 

Their ignorance of proper techniques was 
astonishing. Their sprinters, for instance, 
didn’t even know how to burst.out of their 
starting holes. 

Their oarsmen didn’t know how to row. 
They did what they did on brute strength. 
But their eight-oared crew still finished sec- ` 
ond to the great Navy shell and ahead of such 
nations as Australia, Britain, and Germany, 
all traditional powers with the sweeps. The 
Reds weren’t even aware of the fact that 
losing oarsmen always are supposed to peel 
off their shirts and offer them to the win- 
ners. 

When the medium-sized Russian basket- 
ball players squared off against the elon- 
gated giants from the States, the Soviet offi- 
cials grumbled that they'd left their goons 
at home. Playing a crafty possession game, 
however, the Russkies made it tough before 
bowing in the Olympic final by the start- 
lingly low score of 36-25. The Soviet will 
have its seven-footers ready at Melbourne. 

In fact, the Russians will be ready in every 
Olympic sport for the simple reason that the 
huge Communist apparatus is behind the 
movement to make the Soviet the world's 
most invincible sports power. Worse still, 
it’s a highly organized operation down to its 
last fiendish detail. 

Athletics in the United States are a hap- 
hazard affair. The Government has nothing 
whatsoever to do with sports in any capacity. 
Our Olympic team consists of volunteers. 
Our Olympic committee consists of a group 
of volunteer amateurs. Our Olympic financ- 
ing comes from volunteer contributions and 
it’s usually a frantic scramble to get enough 
funds to send a team to the Olympics. he 
athletes, naturally enough, get free trips. 
So do coaches and managers of each team. 
But all the other Olympic officials, the 
greatly maligned badge wearers, or “badgers,” 
pay their own way. 

During the past quarter century, Avery 
Brundage, of Chicago, has been all over the 
world many times as president of the United 
States Olympic committee and later as pres- 
ident of the international Olympic commit- 
tee. He’s never asked for one thin dime for 
expenses although these jaunts probably 
have cost him upward of a quarter million 
dollars. Fortunately for him, he can afford 
it. 

Brundage is an idealist. Back in 1936, he 
refused to concede that Hitler was prostitut- 
ing Olympic sports as a means of proving 
that the Germans were truly the master 
race. The Reich had so organized sports— 
and the Germans are marvelous organizers— 
that they would outscore all nations in the 
Berlin Olympics. They did. 

Almost 20 years later, Brundage still is 
an idealist. He was taken on a carefully pre- 
pared tour of the Soviet Union last summer 
and reported that everything was hotsy- 
totsy in the Red paradise. Every Russian 
athlete was as pure an amateur as Coroebus 
of Ellis, the guy who started this business by 
winning the first Olympic chamionship in 
776 B. C. What’s that again, Avery? 

“Russia has risen rapidly in the world of 
sport,” he said, “because it has tremendous 
interest in all sport. One reason is that the 
Russians have a tremendous vacuum to fill 
because they have no place to go in their 
spare time. They have few automobiles, 
radios, television sets or roads. Workers 
have a month’s vacation and most of them 
spend that time engaging in athletics in 
their hometowns and villages.” 

He cited the fact that there were 60,000 
soccer teams in the Ukraine alone and that 
1 small community drew 900 volleyball 
teams for a tournament. But he brought 
back no statistics on the Olympic events. 
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His hosts obviously didn’t want to give him 
such ammunition. One doesn’t need too 
strong an imagination to figure it out, 
though. 

Romanov, the president of the Soviet 
Olympic committee (he’s the guy who mis- 
placed his scoreboard at Helsinki) has cabi- 
net status in the government as head of the 
department of physical culture. That’s al- 
most a tipoff in itself as to the importance 
of sports in the Red scheme of things. 

The Kremlin finances every phase of the 
athletic program. Romanov heatedly de- 
nied to Brundage that the Kremlin also 
financed the athletes. That’s a dirty capi- 
talistic lie, he implied. Russian athletes, he 
piously stated, must place their education 
and their jobs ahead of sports. Oh, yeah? 

When Vladimir Kuc, a sailor with the Bal- 
tic fleet, beat the supposedly invincible Emil 
Zatopek, of Czechoslovakia and set a world 
record for 5,000 meters, he was made a 
master of sports. No one on this side of the 
Iron Curtain knows exactly what that means. 
But scientists, writers, and others who be- 
come master academicians or the like get 
cash prizes and cushy jobs. It would seem 
safe to assume that master of sports is more 
than just an empty title which offers no 
financial return. 

Perhaps the Red athletes place their edu- 
cation and jobs ahead of sports but Mar- 
guerite Higgins reported from Russia that 
athletes are able to practice at least 3 hours 
a day. 

“We are well paid,” one amateur athlete 
told her. He’s probably in Siberia by now, 
learning to keep his mouth shut. 

One Polish athlete, fleeing from behind 
the Iron Curtain, said that Soviet amateur- 
ism was a fraud. That same refugee added, 

_“Only athletes and Communist dignitaries 
are well off in Poland. I had everything I 
wanted but I knew it was because I was an 
athlete.” ‘The most persistent report to seep 
from that section of the world is that athletes 
receive a full day’s pay for a half day’s work. 
The other half day is spent in practicing 


ports. 

Branch Rickey invented baseball’s farm 
system. But the Mahatma was a piker com- 
pared to the Russians. As soon as any ath- 
lete shows the slightest sign of promise, he’s 
absorbed by the equivalent of a class D team. 
As he progresses he gets promoted until he’s 
in the big leagucs. 

It’s a disturbing situation and there’s vir- 
tually no way in which professionalism can 
be proved. The Kremlin has such complete 
control of the lives of everyone in Russia 
that each citizen merely does as he’s told, 
whether that assignment be digging in a salt 
mine, working on a collective farm or throw- 
ing a discus. 

One day last winter, Roger Bannister, of 
Great Britain, announced his retirement 
from foot racing. The world’s first 4-minute 
miler regretfully declared that he’d be too 
busy interning and practicing medicine to 
have time for track. No one in Parliament 
_arose to denounce him. In England, as in 
America, a man is permitted to do as he 
pleases. 

But if Dr. Bannister were a Russian, do 
you believe for one moment that he’d be 
permitted to retire? Not a bit of it. He'd 
probably be appointed surgeon general of 
the Red army, given a medical sinecure 
somewhere near a cinder track and ordered 
to practice constantly for the 1,500-meter 
race, the Olympic mile, at Melbourne. 
Bannister, a free citizen of a free country, 
won't even compete in Australia unless he 
himself changes his mind. 

The comrades have made such magnificent 
progress in athletics that they’ve even 
reached the luxury of their famous self- 
criticism. 

A petulant article recently appeared in the 
magazine Soviet Sports. It attacked the Red 
Sprinters for not training hard enough to 
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gain world dash supremacy. This merely 
emphasizes the ignorance of the Reds as far 
as the facts of life—athletic division—are 
concerned. Although distance runners and 
weight throwers can be manufactured, 
sprinters have to be born. But they'll find 
them yet. Not all of Russia’s 200 million 
people necessarily have lead in their britches. 

This will be a mighty Olympic team that 
the Soviet will assemble, hand-picked all the 
way. What’s more, it will be taken in Octo- 
ber of 1956 to a special training camp near 
Afghanistan where the weather resembles 
that of Australia. This is something new 
and special, a month of acclimitization in 
advance. 

But the Red brothers can do this and the 
United States can’t. In the first place we 
don’t even know who will be on our Olympic 
team. That team, by the way, is a micro- 
cosm, a little world in itself. It’s a democ- 
racy within a democracy whereas the Rus- 
sian team reflects the dictatorship from 
which it springs. 

The wearers of the United States of Amer- 
ica shield are selected only by means of final 
Olympic tryouts. Should Wes Santee fail 
to finish among the first 3 men in the 
1,500-meter tryout, he won’t make the Amer- 
ican team in that event, even though he may 
rank by that time as the greatest miler who 


- ever lived. He could stumble and miss out 


through no fault of his own. But he still 
couldn’t make the team. 

There was such an occurence in 1948. 
Harrison Dillard was acknowledged to be the 
world’s greatest hurdler, unbeaten in sixty- 
odd races and the holder of world records. 
But he stumbled and didn’t make the team— 
as a hurdler. 

By an. ironic twist of fate, however, he 
qualified as a sprinter. Then he won the 
100-meter dash in the Olympics, a major 
upset. Four years later he returned to use 
his raincheck. He qualified this time as a 
hurdler and won the timber-topping title at 
Helsinki. 

This qualifying system is the democratic 
way of operating even though it doesn’t in- 
sure our picking our best possible team. 
Much more alarming than that for the 
Australian show next year, however, is the 
time element. The calendar is against us. 

Something happened last March which 
could have been a straw in the wind. The 
final Olympic basketball tryouts normally 
bring together the best teams from the 
colleges and the Amateur Athletic Union. 
The same system would hold true for the 
Pan-American games. But they were sched- 
uled this year for Mexieo City in mid-March, 
which is smack in the middle of the collegi- 
ate tournament season. So the colleges with- 
drew and handed the Pan-American assign- 
ment to the AAU. 


If this is a symptom, it’s an alarming 
one. The 1956 Olympics will open on No- 
vember 22. Let’s stop for a minute and 
orient Ourselves. The college year ends in 
June and by mid-summer there's virtually no 
more competition in this country in track, 
swimming, or rowing. Late autumn is when 
basketball, boxing, wrestling, gymnastics, 
weightlifting, and fencing begin. 

Hence the international show catches us 
completely between seasons. How do we ad- 
just to it? It’s quite a problem and no ready 
solution is forthcoming. In other Olympic 
games, American athletes are coaxed along 
to a natural peak by the end of July when 
the big show ordinarily begins. . 

Whatever we do will be both unnatural 
and unseasonable. Admittedly, the Russians 
are in the same north of the equator situ- 
ation we are. But they're a dictator nation 
and their athletes are government controlled. 
They also have none of our deep traditions 
of every sport in its proper season. They 
can arrange their sports seasons by Kremlin 
ukase. We're helpless. Were stuck. 
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Under these awkward circumstances, it’s 
impossible to conceive of any way we can 
assemble our best possible Olympic team 
for Australia. A bad situation also may be 
aggravated by the fact that the trip to Mel- 
bourne will be the longest and most ex- 
pensive of all Olympic tours. If we don’t 
get contributions in the million-plus brack- 
ets, we'll start lopping off lesser sports 
teams and may have skeleton or token rep- 
resentation in some of the others. 

But the comrades will be on the scene 
loaded to the gunwales with their very best. 
They have no intention of missing out on 
a propaganda vehicle as monumental as this 
one. Maybe it’s just as well that they didn’t 
wise up earlier to the value of sports. 

They’ve almost reached a degree of im- 
pudence in their new and confident ap- 
proach to athletics. Last summer they 
began asking questions about Wimbledon 
and also ‘began encouraging tennis on a 
major scale. The next thing we know they'll 
be playing polo and sailing yachts, the last 
bastions of decadent capitalism. 

The embarrassing part of it all is that 
the United States might not be able to 
outscore the Russians even with our best, 
The Reds came uncomfortably close in their 
first try at Helsinski when they didn’t even 
know what it all was about. They’ve im- 
proved so tremendously since that there may 
be no containing them. 

Brace yourselves, boys, and accept an un- 
happy fact. When the 1956 Olympics games 
are ended, the Soviet scoreboard will not 
be blank. It will be heralding its news to 
the world in letters. and in figures of red. 


If We Are To Have an Investigation of 
Cost of Natural Gas to Consumers Then 
Let us Have a Full Investigation of All 
Phases of the Natural Gas Industry Af- 
fecting Price of Natural Gas to Con- 
sumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution to 
supplement the resolution recently intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris], to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate certain matters related to 
the transportation and distribution of 
natural gas as affecting the price thereof 
to consumers. 

I am in favor of the resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris], as far as it goes, but un- 
fortunately it does not go far enough. 
The best interests of consumers requires 
that in addition to an investigation of 
the transportation and distribution of 
natural gas, as elements in the cost to 
the consumers there must be an investi- 
gation also of production costs. With- 
out this there would not be a complete 
picture of the entire matter. Because 
of the failure to include this important 
element of cost in the Harris resolution, 
I have introduced a resolution similar 
to it except that there is added to it 
authority to investigate the subject of 
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production as well as transportation and 
distribution of natural gas. I have also 
added authority and direction to the 
Federal Power Commission to give its as- 
sistance to the investigation by supply- 
ing factual data to the committee. 

In the press release of March 2, 1955, 
when my colleague, Mr. Harris, intro- 
duced H. R. 4560, to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, two references were made to 
his desire to protect the consumers of 
natural gas. In Mr. Harris’ press re- 
lease of June 9, 1955, when he intro- 
duced a resolution to investigate the 
price of natural gas to consumers, he 
again referred in several instances to his 
desire to protect the consumers’ interest. 
With this objective I wholeheartedly 
agree. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
the Natural Gas Act was passed in 1938. 
This act was passed principally to pro- 
tect the consumer, as we considered this 
a matter of great public interest, and so 
stated in section I of the Natural Gas 
Act. 

In the present 84th Congress the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, has 
held hearings almost continuously since 
March 22, 1955, and the record alone of 
these hearings comes to 1,930 pages. -In 
spite of the length and comprehensive- 
ness of these hearings, Congress does not 
yet have all of the facts and information 
on the basis of which it can proceed with 
needed remedial legislation. Congress- 
man Harris himself, who introduced a 
bill, H. R. 6645, ordered reported by a 
committee vote of 16 to 15, stated last 
week “that before this situation is 
cleared up in the interests of the indus- 
try as well as the consumer, other factors 
are going to have to be considered.” 
Congressman Harris also stated that “in 
the interest of the consumer there must 
be Federal regulation of prices which the 
consumer would pay, of not only future 
contracts but existing contracts between 
pipelines and producers.” 


With all these conclusions I agree. 
However, the resolution which Mr. Har- 
RIS introduced on June 9, House Resolu- 
tion 267, provides for an investigation to 
be made by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce only of in- 
tercorporate controls of natural gas 
pipeline companies and natural gas dis- 
tributing companies and it provides only 
for the investigation of the transporta- 
tion and distribution of natural gas. 
Singularly, the production of natural gas 
has been omitted. I am in full sym- 
pathy with the objectives of Congress- 
man Harris’ resolution but believe that 
it is vitally important that the terms of 
this investigation be broadened in scope 
to include production as well as trans- 
portation and distribution. In short, it 
is for that reason that I am today in- 
troducing a special resolution which 
would authorize and direct the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the cost of pro- 
duction and transportation in interstate 
commerce and distribution of natural 
gas to the consumers of America. In 
other words, practically all that I have 
done is to add to Mr. Harris’ resolution, 
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investigation of the production segment 
of the natural gas industry. In addi- 
tion to this, I also thought it well to in- 
clude a special section calling upon the 
services of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to aid and assist our committee in 
getting at the facts. 

This is a matter which has been be- 
fore the Congress for a number of years; 
in fact, the same issue has been before 
the courts and Congress since 1947, cul- 
minating in the now famous Phillips 
Petroleum Co. decision of the United 
States Supreme Court announced June 
7, 1954. The Congress will remember 
that this same subject matter was be- 
fore them in H. R. 1758, also introduced 
by my colleague, Congressman HARRIS. 
This bill, you will remember, was ap- 
proved by 4 votes in the Senate and 2 
votes in the House of Representatives 
and was later vetoed by President Tru- 
man on April 15, 1950. President Tru- 
man so well summarized this entire mat- 
ter that I feel it appropriate at this time 
to ask for a complete insertion of his 
veto message as part of my remarks at 
this point: 

PRESIDENT VETOFS BrLL To EXEMPT GAs Pro- 
DUCERS AND GATHERERS FROM FPO REGU- 
LATION 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 1758, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act approved June 21, 1938, as amended. 

This bill would preclude the Federal Power 
Commission from regulating sales of natural 
gas to interstate pipeline companies, for re- 
sale in interstate commerce, by producers 
and gatherers who are not affiliated with the 
buyers. After careful analysis and full con- 
sideration, I believe that such an action 
would not be in the national interest. 

I believe that authority to regulate such 
sales is necessary in the public interest be- 
cause of the inherent characteristics of the 
process of moving gas from field to the con- 
sumer. Unlike purchasers of coal and oil, 
purchasers of natural gas cannot easily move 
from one producer to another in search of 
lower prices. Natural gas is transported to 
consumers by pipelines, and is distributed 
in a given consuming market by a single 
company. The pipeline companies, and in 
turn the consumers of natural gas, are bound 
to the producers and gatherers in a given 
field by the physical location of their pipe- 
lines, which represent large investments of 
funds, and cannot readily be moved to other 
fields in search of a better price. 

These characteristics of the natural-gas 
business impose natural limitations upon 
effective competition among sellers. Com- 
petition is further limited by the degree of 
concentration of ownership of natural-gas 
reserves. While there are a large number of 
producers and gatherers, a relatively small 
number of them own a substantial majority 
of the gas reserves. Furthermore, the de- 
mand for natural gas has been growing 
phenomenally in recent years, and its nat- 
ural advantages as a fuel, coupled with its 
present price advantage, indicate that de- 
mand may soon be pressing hard upon total 
supplies. 

Under these circumstances, there is a clear 
possibility that competition will not be ef- 
fective, at Ieast in some cases, in holding 
prices to reasonable levels. Accordingly, to 
remove the authority to regulate, as this bill 
would do, does not seem to me to be wise 
public policy. 

It is argued that regulation of sales of 
natural gas to pipeline companies would 
discourage producers and gatherers from 
selling their gas in interstate commerce, 
and would discourage exploration and de- 
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velopment of new wells. This claim rests 
primarily on the assumption that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would apply stand- 
ards of regulation which did not take ac- 
count of the peculiar circumstances of nat- 
ural-gas production—such as the cost of 
exploration and development, including the 
drilling of dry holes. I do not believe this 
assumption is well founded. On the con- 
trary, I am confident that the Commission 
will apply standards properly suited to the 
special risks and circumstances of inde- 
pendent natural-gas producers and gatherers, 

My confidence in this outcome is support- 
ed by the fact that, until recently, the Com- 
mission has not found it necessary to under- 
take to regulate the prices charged by inde- 
pendent gas producers and gatherers, al- 
though those prices have been advancing. It 
is only natural that prices have risen, since 
the interstate lines built during and since 
the war have offered a far wider market than 
existed previously and have resulted in more 
competition among buyers. This process of 
price adjustment will probably continue, 
and it is right that it should if held within 
reasonable limits. 

Accordingly, producers and gatherers are 
finding, and I am sure will continue to find, 
strong incentives to search out new sources 
of natural gas and to sell their gas in inter- 
state commerce. I believe the production 
and sale of natural gas will continue to grow 
rapidly, to the benefit of consumers and of 
all the businessmen concerned with serv- 
ing them. I see no danger to that growth 
in the continuance of the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate sales 
of gas to interstate pipelines. 

The continuance of that authority will 
adequately protect the public interest by 
permitting the Commission to prevent un- 
reasonable and excessive prices, which would 
give large windfall profits to gas producers, 
at the expense of consumers, with no bene- 
fit to the Nation in terms of additional ex- 
ploration and production. Such cases are 
few, if any, at the present time, but the au- 
thority to deal with them in the future 
clearly should not be dissipated. 

Experience may demonstrate that some 
improvement of the existing statute may be 
desirable. I have no doubt that the Com- 
mission will operate reasonably and in the 
public interest in carrying out the present 
law, but I would have no objection to rea- 
sonable amendments if they are found to be 
needed. 

To withdraw entirely from this field of 
regulation, however, impelled only by imag- 
inary fears, and in the face of a record of 
accomplishment under the present law which 
is successful from the standpoint of con- 
sumer, distributor, carrier and producer 
alike, would not be in the public interest. 
Accordingly, I am compelled to return this 
bill without my approval. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, April 15, 1950. 


I call particular attention to the lan- 
guage used by President Truman in his 
veto message, in which he said: 

The pipeline companies, and in turn the 
consumers of natural gas, are bound to the 
producers and gatherers in a given field by 
the physical location of their pipelines, 
which represent large investments of funds 
and cannot readily be moved to other fields 
in search of a better price. 

These characteristics of the natural-gas 
business impose natural limitations upon ef- 
fective competition among sellers. Compe- 
tition is further limited by the degree of con- 
centration of ownership of natural-gas re- 
serves. While there are a large number of 
producers and gatherers, a relatively small 
number of them own a substantial majority 
of the gas reserves. 


H. R. 6645, the bill under present con- 
sideration, was designed primarily to ex- 
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~empt producers from Federal regulation. 
It is rather significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
to my knowledge not a single producer 
appeared before our committee to offer 
any testimony whatever and as far as I 
can learn no producer appeared before 
the Senate committee, who closed their 
hearings on this matter last week. Ac- 
cordingly, the only way that the Con- 
gress will be in the possession of the facts 
concerning producer ownership and con- 
trol and producer costs will be through 
proceedings with the investigation along 
the lines indicated by my resolution. 

Summarizing my statement, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel exactly like President 
Truman when he stated, in his veto 
message: 

To withdraw entirely from this field of 
regulation, however, impelled only by imag- 
inary fears, and in the fact of a record of 
accomplishment under the present law which 
is successful from the standpoint of con- 
sumer, distributor, carrier, and producer 
alike, would not be in the public interest. 


Address by Representative James C. Mur- 
ray, Third District of Illinois, Before a 
Group of Latvians and Americans of 
Latvian Descent at Austin Town Hall in 
Chicago, Ill., Saturday, June 11, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a speech delivered by 
Representative James C. Murray, Third 
District of Illinois, before a group of 
Latvians and Americans of Latvian de- 
scent, at Austin Town Hall in Chicago, 
Ill., on Saturday, June 11, 1955. Con- 
gressman Murray made a stirring and 
eloquent plea for Latvia and those other 
unfortunate countries which have per- 
ished behind the Iron Curtain. His 
speech is a ringing cry for freedom for 
all persecuted peoples everywhere. The 
address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. MURRAY, 
THIRD DISTRICT or ILLINOIS, BEFORE A 
GROUP oF LATVIANS AND AMERICANS OF LAT- 
VIAN DESCENT, AT AUSTIN TOWN HALL IN 
CHICAGO, ILL., SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1955 
Honorable Chairman Bumanis, my fellow 

countrymen of Latvian nativity, the name- 
less graves of uncounted thousands of your 
countrymen conquered in treachery and 
murdered with savagery bespeak to us who 
have always known the blessings of liberty 
today to stand before you in all humility. 

It is in that spirit that I have come here 
to you. My purpose, my pledge, is to reded- 


icate myself to freedom—freedom every-. 


where—tfreedom in Latvia and among your 
oppressed neighbors. Latvia, like Lithuania, 
Estonia, like Poland and many other coun- 
tries has been forced to fight for freedom 
since antiquity. Overrun many times but 
never completely conquered; purged and 
scourged but never completely exterminated; 
enslaved and enchained but never completely 
subjugated; Latvia stands as a great and 
eloquent testimonial of man’s determina- 
tion forever to be free. 
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We who take our liberties for granted can 
never fully appreciate the trials and strug- 
gles of your brave and unquenchable peoples. 

The occasion we observe today is one of 
the blackest chapters of all of human his- 
tory. On June 17, 1940—let that date be 
remembered—the Communist purge began 
in Latvia; the slaying of more than 1,300 
of political leaders, educators, journalists, 
public officers, hundreds of ordinary men and 
women in whom the fire of personal political 
liberty burned brightly. 

' I need not recite the many battles that 
Latvia has fought for freedom since early 
history; her trials and struggles after the 
revolutions of 1905 and 1917; her final 
achievement of freedom on January 26, 
1921; nor the foul aggression of Communist 
Russia which in 1940 seized upon her at a 
time of international melancholy, once more 
to load her down with servitude and chains. 

Thank heaven that our Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower have always 
signified to the entire world that this coun- 
try will never acquiesce in this treacherous 
aggression. 

I deeply, personally regret that undue 
hopes have been built by talk of liberation 
or other slogans, 

This is not the way to liberty, not when 
We are unprepared and lack the plans and 
firmness. Anyone who has read the reports 
of the House Select Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression, 88d Congress, knows well the 
full depths of Communist treachery and the 
assault upon your free people. I am not 
here to open up old wounds or to raise up 
false hopes by slogans or unjustified prom- 
ises. 

This I say: The Democratic administra- 
tions met communism and stopped it in its 
tracks in Greece, in Turkey, in Germany, in 
Korea. Our own great Democratic Senator 
PauL Dovctas last year proposed to carry the 
cold war to the fear-ridden, tottering, and 
uncertain satellites. His bills, all six of 
them, were stronger pressure than the De- 
partment of State would permit. I was for 
those bills then; I am for them now. 

Uncertainty, suspicion, defection, despair 
stalk the Communist regimes everywhere; 
I hope we will work with foresight and cour- 
age to increase those tensions and to under- 
mine those tyrannies. 

I have one thought that I would bring to 
you, my friends, on this sad but determined 
memorial day; there never was a midnight 
so deep, a night so black, it was not followed 
by the dawn. Already we find heartening 
and cheerful evidence that communism is 
wracked and torn in depth by internal fears 
and failures and stresses. Beria is liqui- 
dated; Malenkov is drenched with deep dis- 
grace; Kruschev goes hat in hand to Tito 
and gets a cool reception. 

The Marshall plan successes rebuild Europe 
and NATO, another Democratic program, 
builds strength and arms and a strong wall 
against communism. The economic and po- 
litical successes of the West undermine the 
faltering political futilities of the East. 

One day your country and other countries 
will be free. Latvia will be free. Lithuania 
free. Poland will be free. Estoniafree. And 
so will the other nations that now are held 
in communistic chains. For freedom is the 
power that knows no peer, stronger even than 
the atom, it has no half-life—its half-life 
lives forever. Even now the daylight breaks, 
We read retreat and hysteria in commu- 
nistic diplomacy. I believe the moment is 
almost here when at “the summit confer- 
ence” we may strike our strongest blows at 
chains and brighten hope of freedom every- 
where. With this thought in mind I have 
addressed the following plea to the President. 

Here is the text of my telegram: 

“DEAR. MR. PRESIDENT. Believing in ulti- 
mate freedom as you do, I urge you to raise 
immediately at the summit conference, if 
held, the question of freedom in Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, and other en- 
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slaved countries. The Soviet treachery 
against the Baltic Republics in 1940 is 
equalled only by Communist treacheries 
against other free peoples since World War 
II. I urge and beg that you approach this 
conference with firmness and determination 
and that you raise at once the question of 
freedom in these countries, free elections, 
and make this the test of Soviet sincerity. 
Let communism match its professions of 
peace with self-determination of peoples, 
with free elections supervised by a world 
committee of the United Nations Assembly. 
This should be the first test of their sincerity. 
If you will raise these questions you will earn 
the gratitude of these and other peoples. I 
pledge you my earnest support in these en- 
deavors.”’ 

Believing in liberty as I do, detesting com- 
munism in its entirety, distrustful of its 
every motive and pledge, I could do no less. 
I hope my suggestions will be accepted, con- 
ditions raised, and communism put to the 
test of its sincerity. 

At the same time that we demand of 
communism conditions of sincerity on its 
part, we ought to give a demonstration of 
sincerity on our part. We can do this by 
immediately passing legislation to eliminate 
the ghastly immigration restrictions that 
have been placed against countries like 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Estonia; and 
second, by passing at once legislation that 
will make the Refugee Relief Act an act to 
admit refugees instead of raising up legalis- 
tic bars against them. 

The President was absolutely right in de- 
manding a revision of the Refugee Act, and 
I will support its revision. I wish he had 
gone further and demanded that the in- 
human restrictions of the immigration laws 
against your free peoples be removed. We 
ought to give Russia a one-two punch: first, 
by revising our Refugee Act, and, second, 
by putting conditions of sincerity to her at 
the Summit Conference. 

Liberty never sleeps. We who believe in 
liberty must never rest or sleep while in 
great nations and among good peoples it 
is held in chains. The day will come when 
tyranny will find itself defied at every hand 
as it has been in your great country. 

I close with this humble thought—let us 
keep faith with liberty forever. 

Thank you. ` 


Book Banning Versus Book Burnirg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a little 
more than a year ago ripples of contro- 
versy in this country grew into great 
cascades of caustic criticism because of 
the practice of book burning. Critics 
grew so frantic in their discussion of 
book burning that they even condemned 
aa committee of Congress which, after 
careful investigation, discovered that a 
number of pro-Communist books and 
books written by Communists had found 
their way to the shelves of the American 
Information Libraries overseas. How- 
ever, because of the diligence of the con- 
gressional committee and the coopera- 
tion of the Director of USIF, those Com- 
munist-tainted books were removed from 
the overseas libraries. 

However, it appears from a recent 
article that book burning has been car- 
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ried to its nth degree, and that there 
is developing in this country the prac- 
tice of book banning or book burning, 
whereby books are prevented from being 
circulated, even to the extent that peo- 
ple are unable to determine whether they 
want to place a given book on the library 
table in the sitting room, or burn it in 
the furnace in the basement. I think 
Congress will be interested in this new 
twist of book burning. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement which I have prepared on 
the subject, Book Banning Versus Book 
Burning, together with an article en- 
titled “Book Burning: How the Librari- 
ans Do It,” written by Victor Lasky and 
published in the current issue of Hu- 
man Events. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Book BANNING VERSUS BOOK BURNING 


(Statement by Senator Kart E. MUNDT, of 
South Dakota) 


For the careful consideration of the Con- 
gress and the country, I desire to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
unusually challenging and disturbing arti- 
cle appearing in the June 11 issue of Human 
Events and written by an outstanding Amer- 
ican man of letters—Victor Lasky, author of 
several books, and a former editor of the 
American Legion Reader. 

The title of the attached article is “Book 
Burning—How the Librarians Do It.” It 
provides challenging reading for anybody 
seriously interested in preserving the first 
amendment and complete freedom of press 
and information. 

Obviously, if certain books are banned by 
the personal prejudice of biased librarians 
or if they are condemned by a chorus of 
book reviewers with preconceived opinions 
about what Americans should read, the odi- 
ous practice of book burning has been 
carried to the nth degree by eliminating 


books from reading rooms even before crit- - 


ics can pounce upon them, and carry them to 
a greedy fire. 

Mr. Lasky raises some soul-searching ques- 
tions to be answered objectively by those 
opposed to censorship whether it be by Gov- 
ernment edict or by individual bias. 

Is it true, that pro-Communist books usu- 
ally receive favorable book reviews while 
anti-Communist books are given the brush- 
off or a black eye? 

Is it true that books favorable to For- 
mosa or to the free Chinese are condemned 
and discouraged whereas books favorable to 
Communist China and critical of Chiang 
Kai-shek are applauded and recommended 
for library purchase? 

‘Is it true that books which are supercriti- 
cal of congressional investigating commit- 
tees and the FBI are encouraged and their 
perusal advocated whereas caustic criti- 
cism and condemnatory comments are di- 
rected at books which defend congressional 
investigating committees and support the 
FBI? 

Is it true that the Library Journal pub- 
lished by Virginia Kirkus has become a “tip 
sheet” for unsuspecting librarians through 
which ideological predilections toward the 
left are espoused and by which books sup- 
porting our private enterprise concepts and 
the constitutional practices of this Republic 
are excoriated? 

Is it true that book reviewers for the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the Saturday Review have become a 
claque of critics chorusing sharp criticism of 
such ancient and honorable American vir- 
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tues as patriotism; loyalty, private owner- 
ship, and the rights of States and individuals 
as against the Central Government? Is Bos- 
ton’s chief librarian, John M. Carroll, cor- 
rect in his warnings about the Library Jour- 
nal and its tendency to present to librarians 
a biased and a prejudiced picture? 

Busy Senators find little time to read book 
reviews and less time to review books. There- 
fore, I raise these questions for others to 
answer. However, Mr. Lasky's reputation is 
great enough to at least justify an effort to 
find honest answers to the questions grow- 
ing out of his stimulating article. Surely, 
America wants no more of book banning than 
it does of book burning. 

Individual librarians, library boards, book 
selection committees, and the publishers of 
America’s great newspapers and book review 
sections would do well to reexamine their 
procedures to make certain there are 
straightforward and correct answers to the 
questions raised by Mr. Lasky. Book readers, 
generally, and those who are inclined to 
rely on book reviewers to determine their 
reading diets would do well to give personal 
study to what they see in book reviews com- 
pared with what they read in books in order 
to make sure that those who publish, re- 
view, and recommend books contribute to 
the enlightenment of the public rather than 
engage in propaganda thinly concealed be- 
hind a facade of respectability. 


Boox BuRNING—How THE LIBRARIANS Do IT 
(By Victor Lasky) 

Diverse, indeed, are the ways of the book- 
burners. 

In Milton, Mass., for example, the town 
librarian refused to buy Eugene W. Castle’s 
book: Billions, Blunders, and Baloney. She 
explained that it was “a sporadic attack with 
inaccuracies and written with assumption.” 

Castle’s assumption, based on several years 
of personal observations abroad, was that 
United States foreign aid and overseas prop- 
aganda do us more harm than good. 

Admittedly, that is a controversial as- 
sumption. 

But so is Elmer Davis’ But We Were Born 
Free, which can be found in the Milton li- 
brary. Apparently, the librarian accepts its 
basic assumption—that American freedoms 
are rapidly disappearing under the whiplash 
of McCarthyism. 

But there are those in Milton, whose taxes 
support the library, who would disagree. 
Yet, no one questions the librarian’s right 
to purchase the Elmer Davis book. 


Or, for that matter, the recent penny 
dreadful by the brothers Alsop, denouncing 
Admiral Strauss as the villain in the Oppen- 
heimer case, which was criticized even by the 
physicist himself for intemperateness. 


The librarian’s charge of inaccuracies 
hardly holds water since only recently the 
Milton library obtained a copy of Justice 
William O. Douglas’ highly inaccurate Al- 
manac of Democracy. In it, Douglas said 
58,000 court-approved wiretaps had taken 
place in New York; the correct figure was 
under 800. 


Yet, despite her aversion to inaccuracies, 
the Milton librarian has not consigned the 
Douglas book to the furnace. 


In itself, Milton's bañ on the Castle book 
is not too important. Whether or not the 
book is good or bad, accurate or inaccurate, 
is of no importance, either. 

The real issue is whether librarians should 
be permitted to purchase books solely on the 
basis of their personal opinions. Are they 
entitled to ban books not conforming with 
their ideological predilections? 

If they are, then the American Library As- 
sociation was absolutely right when, in 1943, 
it endorsed a statement proclaiming that 
“the freedom to read is in danger.” 


June 15 


The proclamation denounced attempts to 
list books and authors as objectionable or 
controversial and efforts to remove books 
from sale, to censor textbooks. 

Noble sentiments indeed. But they over- 
look the-fact that, quite often, librarians 
themselves “burn” books. As at Milton, they 
just don't buy books they don't like. 

Sometimes the librarians can’t help them* 
selves. For example, in Teaneck, N. J., the 
chief librarian had decided against purchas- 
ing the Castle book since the reviews, she 
claimed, were bad. 

But, as she told a librarians’ conference, 
she had a painful problem: What should 
she do about the unusual number of re- 
quests for the Castle book? 

To the untutored, the answer would ap- 
pear obvious. Give the public what it wants. 
Or, at least, the librarian should have read 
the book giving her such pain. But she had 
not. She told Mr. Castle her opinion of it 
was based solely on the reviews. 

Eventually, her painful dilemma was re- 
solved. She ordered the Castle book. 

It should be emphasized that, as in Tea- 
neck, many librarians may be unaware that, 
by refusing to purchase a book because of 
certain reviews, they're unwitting accessories 
in the crime of bookburning. 

More than 12,000 books are published an- 
nually. Obviously, few librarians can read 
more than a handful. Obviously, too, few 
libraries can purchase every book. 

Most librarians, therefore, rely on certain 
publications for guidance on what to pur- 
chase. 

Rarely do they decide on the basis of pub- 
lic demand. The Castle book, for example, 
stirred up extraordinarily large requests in 
the Nation’s libraries, to judge from a sam- 
pling. Yet, as Boston’s chief librarian ad- 
mits, such demand is no determining in- 
fluence. 

Neither, the Bostonian said, is the fact 
that a book, such as Castle’s, hit national 
best-seller lists of both the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune. 

What is important are the reviews ap- 
pearing in the Times Sunday Book Sections 
and such trade sources as the Library Jour- 
nal and the Virginia Kirkus tip sheet. 

Miss Kirkus’ ideological predilections can 
be seen in her attack on the new Ralph de 
Toledano anti-Communist novel for failing 
to contribute to international understand- 
ing. Apparently this means that anti-Red 
manuscripts should be submitted to the 
Kremlin for approval. 

Books like Billions, Blunders, and Baloney 
rarely meet with Miss Kirkus’ acceptance, 
In the Times, the Castle book was subjected 
to a hatchet job, more vindictive than usual. 
The Libray Journal also denounced the book, 

The Journal, since it caters specifically to 
librarians, has an enormous say over what 
Americans find in their libraries. Unfor- 
tunately, its recommendations generally are 
questionable. 

John Caldwell, a writer on the Far East, 
studied the Journal's choices in his field. In- 
variably, he told a Senate committee last 
year, books critical of the Chinese National- 
ists are touted. Anti-Communist books, he 
said, such as Geraldine Fitch's Formosa 
Beachhead, either are condemned or ignored. 
Books sympathetic with congressional probes, 
such as Burnham’s Web of Subversion, are 
rarely recommended. Unsurprisingly, there- 
fore, the Journal described the Castle book 
as “an intemperate attack, often bordering 
on the hysterical * * * unfortunate * * * 
noisy manner of presentation * * *.” 

Librarians were advised to “await de- 
mand,” meaning they should keep Castle 
out of their libraries unless the demand was 
overwhelming. 

By giving such advice, the Journal has 
arrogated for itself the powers of a censor. 
If anyone else presumed to tell librarians 
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-what not to buy, the Journal undoubtedly 
would accuse him of book-burning. 

The Journal’s influence is enormous, ac- 
cording to Boston's chief librarian, John M. 
Carroll. In order to accommodate local 
tastes, Boston’s library system supplements 
the trade papers with its own reading sys- 
tem. 

This consists of “five representative branch 
librarians, advised by ministers and other 
community leaders,” Mr. Carroll said. The 
committee decides on a book’s merit—or lack 
of them—on the basis of trade reviews, as 
well as one submitted by a local reader. 
The committee's analysis then is sent to the 
various branch libraries. 

Here’s what was sent out on Billions, 
Blunders, and Baloney. 

“This book is subtitled ‘The fantastic story 
of how Uncle Sam is squandering your money 
overseas.” It might be well to note that the 
emphasis in this statement should be on 
the word ‘fantastic.’ If Mr. Castle had been 
a bit less fantastic and a bit more factual 
his book would have carried greater weight. 
In this sound and fury treatment he pulls no 
punches and is impartial in his criticism 
from the President down. 

“Before deciding to buy this item, it might 
be well to read the following reviews: New 
York Times Book Review, February 13, page 
22; New York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
February 20, page 5; Saturday Review, Feb- 
ruary 26, page 14. 

“An important subject not too adroitly 
handled. Undoubtedly there will be calls 
for this title; in fact there have already been 
many calls, but buy with caution. Not for 
replacement.” 

Mr. Carroll frankly admitted this comment 
was “not designed to encourage purchase of 

~the book.” He said it was not unusual to 
cite reviews appearing in the two New York 
newspapers. 

Mr. Carroll was unaware that New Eng- 
land’s best-known newsman, the Boston 
Herald’s Bill Cunningham, had devoted a 
Sunday column of some 4,000 words to high 
praise of the Castle book. Or that both the 
Boston Globe and Boston Post had warmly 
recommended the book. 

“Local newspaper appraisals generally are 
not profound,” Mr. Carroll explained. ‘More- 
over, we seek guidance in noncommercial 
sources." 

The fact that, as reported by the library 
itself, “there have already been many calls” 
for the Castle book was unimportant. 

“This occurs from time to time,” he said. 
“A newspaper will refer to a book, or Walter 
Winchell might mention it, and there is 
phenomenal interest. Which is what hap- 
pened in the case of Castle. Librarians know 
what the public wants to read. We seek to 
avoid deadwood, books not likely to have 
permanent value.” 

Mr. Carroll voiced bewilderment in the in- 
terest shown in the circular carrying com- 
ment on the Castle book, “After all,” he said, 
“we can’t read everything.” 

That, of course, is not the issue. 

The issue concerns the objectivity of those 
empowered to recommend books. In Boston, 
at least, that objectivity is questionable. 
Consider the Boston analysis of Emily Hahn's 
sympathetic biography of Chiang Kai-shek. 
This recent book was described as “designed 
for the China lobby appeal. * * * Not all 
readers will agree with her interpreta- 
tion. * * * There will be a demand, but it is 
not a first choice. * * * A more unbiased in- 
terpretation may be forthcoming.” 

The clichéd phraseology clearly reveals the 
leftward thinking of those who have a lot to 
Say about what is purchased by Boston li- 
braries. 

Obviously the hoped-for “more unbiased 
interpretation” of Chiang’s life would be 
the traditional one picturing the Gismo as a 
scoundrel. However, Edwin O. Reischauer’s 
Wanted—An Asian Policy was recommended. 
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In urging eventual recognition of Red China, 
this book takes the Lattimore line. 

- As stated, the merits of these books are not 
the issue. 

The real issue is whether librarians should 
be permitted to put their own form of 
“thought control” over on the American 
people. 

And, whether those in high places, from 
the White House down, will take cognizance 
of this form of insidious “book-burning,” as 
they did so forthrightly when a Wisconsin 
Senator sought to remove Communist books 
from United States overseas propaganda li- 
braries. 


The, United States Overseas Information 
Program—Comments by United States 
Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a Senate- 
House conference committee will shortly 
complete action on the next fiscal year’s 
appropriations for the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

As I have previously stated on the 
Senate floor, I believe that the funds 
wisely restored by the Senate should be 
retained in the final conference report. 

Evidence throughout the world fully 
confirms the advisability of continuing 
the information program. 

In particular, the men and women 
who serve as our Chiefs of Missions, 
representing the Government and the 
people of the United States in foreign 
lands, have consistently commended this 
agency for its indispensable role in in- 
terpreting the people and news of the 
United States to the world. 

Certainly, the judgment of our am- 
bassadors should be given due heed by 
the Congress of the United States. for 
it is our ambassadors who are on the 
scene, who are in day-to-day contact 
with governments and peoples, and 
whose judgment is, therefore, most ex- 
pert in this field. 

I am very pleased that the distin- 
guished chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for an Adequate Overseas Infor- 
mation Program—which I have been 
pleased to commend previously on the 
Senate floor—Mr. Edward L. Bernays, 
saw fit to invite the reactions of United 
States Chiefs of Missions to our over- 
seas information program. The re- 
sponses have been most heartwarming 
to this national committee of civic- 
minded private citizens, and to all 
friends of the Information Services. 

I am pleased to say that these am- 
basadorial responses—including several 
from our most honored Foreign Service 
officers and from other well-honored 
Americans from private life—have re- 
ceived extensive coverage in the United 
States press. I am glad now to ask that 
they have the further attention in our 
country by inclusion in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
sponses received by Mr. Bernays be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and that they be preceded by a list of 
the able membership of the National 
Committee for an Adequate Overseas In- 
formation Program. ; 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTE FOR AN ADEQUATE OVER- 
SEAS UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 
Edward L. Bernays, chairman; Edward W. 

Barrett, S. R. Bernstein, Hodding Carter, 

Leo M. Cherne, J. R. Cominsky, Fleur Cowles, 

Nate L. Crabtree, Elmer Davis, George Gallup, 

Palmer Hoyt, Charles M. Hulten, Robert L. 

Johnson, C. B. Larrabee, Harold D. Lasswell, 

James A. Linen, Ed Lipscomb, Harlan Logan, 

Louis M. Lyons, Ralph McGill, Charles F, 

Moore, Jr., Wallace H. Moore, Theodore S. 

Repplier, O. W. Riegel, Jean Wade Rindlaub, 

Howland H. Sargeant, Paul C. Smith, Mark 

Starr, Ordway Tead, W. W. Waymack, E. S. 

Whitman., 


— 


COMMENTS OF UNITED STATES AMBASSADORS 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, American Ambassa- 
dor, London, England: “Serving in Britain 
as the representative of the United States 
Government, I have been impressed more 
than ever with the importance to Anglo- 
American unity of a clearer understanding 
at all times between our two countries. It 
is essential that there be the greatest possi- 
ble flow of information between Britain and 
the United States to strengthen and foster 
that understanding. In this process the 
United States information program plays a 
most significant part. I have seen for my- 
self the valuable contribution which the 
United States Information Service makes to 
the proper understanding and appreciation 
abroad of the American people and Ameri- 
can foreign policy. I am convinced that this 
program deserves fullest support not only 
in the national interest but in the interest 
also of the whole free world.” 

John Davis Lodge, American Ambassador, 
Madrid, Spain: “I welcome the opportunity 
to make a statement for your committee on 
the vital importance of an adequate United 
States information program overseas. 

“I have long been on record for support of 
an adequate United States information pro- 
gram, both when I was in Congress and sub- 
sequently as Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut. Indeed, I was a member of the 
subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee which drafted the legislation creating 
the United States Information Service. 

“Not only must we fight the insidious 
spread of communism with the truth, but we 
must also constantly explain our motives and 
our intentions to our friends so that there 
can be no doubt of their understanding of 
the path we are following in world affairs. 

“I wish you and your committee great 
success in your valid undertaking. 

“I shall be glad to have you use this state- 
ment for publication.” 

James B. Conant, American Ambassador, 
Bonn/Bad Godesberg, Germany: 

“The purpose of your letter, and indeed the 
aims of your committee, encourage me to 
reply enthusiastically. I have found the 
United States information program of in- 
valuable assistance to the United States mis- 
sion to Germany. 

“Wherever communication media exist, the 
air is likely to be charged with opinions, 
sometimes clearly labeled, sometimes ex- 
pressed as fact. Through it all, howeves, 
people must carefully pick their way to find 
the truth. The United States information 
program, I believe, makes their job easier, 
The United States role in world affairs is 
better understood abroad if the truth, as 
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well as our policies which depend upon it, is 
widely known. 

“A major objective of our information pro- 
gram abroad is to counter the persistent 
efforts of the Communists to weaken confi- 
dence in American leadership and to distort 
and defame the aims and policies of our 
country. Facts concerning the strength, 
unity, and determination of the free world 
also bring hope for the future to millions of 
people. Such a program demands public 
support in America, for its content is not 
simply governmental, in essence, but Ameri- 
can in the generic sense of the word.” 

Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador, 
Rome, Italy: 

“I most heartily agree with you and with 
the distinguished members of your commit- 
tee on the need for an adequate overseas in- 
formation program, and for all the reasons 
set forth by the President and Secretary of 
State.” 

Douglas Dillon, 
Paris, France: 

“In France I have found an increasing 
thirst for information about the United 
States across the widest possible range of so- 
ciety. This interest in the American way of 
life, in our policies and our actions, is re- 
flected in the many questions asked by 
French men and women and in a constant 
stream of letters to the Embassy. It is in 
large part due, I believe, to the predominant 
role the United States has increasingly played 
in world affairs and also to the realization 
here that United States actions, both at 
home and abroad, have a correspondingly 
greater importance to France. 

“Our USIS libraries, our film showings, and 
our exhibits in France are hardly able to 
meet the great demand for information 
about the United States. Interest runs high 
not only in the political field but also in such 
diverse activities as American agriculture, 
industrial development, our educational 
syStem, and the conservation and use of our 
natural resources. 

“Since the key to our foreign policy lies 
in united effort with our friends throughout 
the free world, I believe it essential that we 
maintain an adequate overseas information 
program to keep these foreign friends fully 
informed of our purposes and of our achieve- 
ments.” 

L. Corrin Strong, American Ambassador, 
Oslo, Norway: 

“The United States is trying to be a good 
neighbor in a modern world. Our good in- 
tentions, however, sometimes are suspected 
by those who incorrectly fear that we have 
hidden motives. Americans who are in 
Europe—and I am one of them—cannot but 
be aware that even among people who are 
basically friendly to us there exists fears 
of United States power, criticism of United 
States practices. Much of it is based on 
misconception. The United States Over- 
seas Information Program is doing much 
and can do much more in helping to improve 
an understanding of our common interests 
with our European neighbors and thus to 
obtain firm working partners in the family 
of free nations.” 

Cavendish W. Cannon, American Ambas- 
sador, Athens, Greece: 

“I would have thought that the time 
was past when it was necessary to explain 
and defend the overseas-information pro- 
gram. In the years since the war ended 
it has become an essential instrument in 
the conduct of foreign policy. As the Presi- 
dent has emphasized, our relationship with 
our allies is increasingly one of partnership. 
No partnership can endure without full 
understanding and sympathy among the 
partners, and USIS, through its libraries, 
its press service, its radio programs, its ex- 
hibits, its concerts and lectures, its motion 
pictures, and its innumerable day-to-day 
man-to-man contacts, has contributed im- 
mensely to that understanding. In the four 


American Ambassador, 
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posts where I have served as Chief of Mis- 
sion I have tried to utilize USIS to the 
fullest, and I should have felt sadily hand- 
icapped without it. 

“I am glad also to report my observation 
that USIS is each year responding more 
effectively to the requirements placed on it 
as an instrument of our foreign policy; this 
in spite of hard times due to insufficient 
public confidence and underestimation of 
its achievements. 

“I wish your committee every success in 
its campaign to assure a truly effective over- 
seas-information program.” . 

Arthur Gardner, American Ambassador, 
Habana, Cuba: 

“Viewed in action overseas, the informa- 
tional and cultural work performed by the 
United States Information Agency is, to my 
mind, an essential weapon in our ideological 
struggle with international communism. I 
feel that we must devote unflagging efforts 
to convince other peoples, particularly those 
hundreds of millions who have not yet made 
up their minds, that the United States 
stands for peace, freedom, progress, and the 
dignity of man. 

“Every dollar that goes into this campaign 
is well spent. The USIA is a highly spe- 
cialized organization manned by capable 
professionals. It should not be crippled by 
unjustified criticism or insufficient funds. 
It should be given every encouragement and 
the proper tools to do its job.” 

Sheldon T. Mills, American Ambassador, 
Quito, Ecuador: “During my recent tours of 
duty abroad, I have been increasingly made 
aware of the importance of the United States 
overseas information program which func- 
tions as an adjunct to our foreign policy. 

“I feel that even the best and strongest 
foreign policy is likely to be limited in its 
effectiveness if the peoples at home and in 
the rest of the world are not informed con- 
cerning it. 

“It is axiomatic that we who are engaged 
in a struggle to determine whether democ- 
racy or communism will rule men’s minds 
have the duty to present the truth and 
soundness of our way of life to men of all 
nations.” 

Avra M. Warren, American Ambassador, 
Ankara. Turkey: “A decade has now passed 
since the guns of the Second World War 
fell silent. How well we all remember the 
feeling of hopefulness for the future that 
then prevailed; a universal hope of peace 
and good will. Yet in the 10 short years 
that have since elapsed we have seen the 
transition to a world of disillusionment and 
frequently of despair. 

“What is the reason for this tragic devel- 
opment? No doubt there are many con- 
tributing factors, all of which will be duly 
listed and identified by the historians of the 
future. Yet, when the definitive history of 
this era is finally written, I am convinced 
that one thing will be singled out as pri- 
marily responsible for the sorry pass in 
which the world now finds itself—and that 
is the success with which the Kremlin has 
spread the Communist gospel throughout 
almost all the world. This is the insidious 
force, the false faith, which has penetrated 
among great masses of people in many lands 
and it, far more than the use or threat of 
military force, has made possible the advance 
of communism up to now. 

“Surely it must now be evident that the 
basic struggle is one of ideas. It is a fight 
for the minds and hearts of men, in which 
we must recognize that concern for security 
or material well-being are not the only or 
necessarily controlling factors. It is still 
true that ‘man does not live by bread alone.’ 
We must meet and defeat the ideological 
appeal of communism on its own ground, 
that is, with a better and finer appeal to 
the minds and hearts of men. We must op- 
pose the false faith of international commu- 
nism with the true faith, based on that re- 
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spect for human rights and the freedom of 
the individual’ which is at the basis of our 
democratic society. 

“It is thus essential that our message be 
brought to all the world, and in this task 
the United States Information Agency is our 
principal instrument. To the extent that 
the American people understand and sup- 
port the vital nature of this task, its success 
will be assured.”. 

Fletcher Warren, American Ambassador, 
Caracas, Venezuela: “During my 33-year 
career with our Foreign Service, I have ob- 
served throughout the world great and con- 
stant need for strong moral leadership. I 
believe that no other nation has so great 
a responsibility to furnish that leadership 
as the United States. Our capacity to act 
morally and with determination is a de- 
cisive factor in rallying the free peoples of 
the world to our side. One of the best ways 
to make that leadership effective is through 
a vigorous United States information pro- 
gram. ‘Therefore, I highly commend your 
committee for its efforts toward strengthen- 
ing the United States information program 
overseas.” 


The Genius of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Fifth Washington Pil- 
grimage concluded its meetings in the 
auditorium of the National Archives 
Building. For the occasion, Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough delivered a thoughtful ad- 
dress entitled “The Genius of Democ- 
racy.” Dr. Hough is one of our most dis- 
tinguished theologians and a leading 
writer on religious subjects. He has 
spent 26 years as a pastor, and has been 
dean of Drew Theological Seminary. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

THE GENIUS OF DEMOCRACY 
(By Lynn Harold Hough) 

The theory and the practice of democracy 
are based upon a sense of the significance of 
the individuals. Something like 600 years be- 
fore the coming of the Christian era the 
principle was announced dramatically by tne 
two Old Testament prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. ‘The people felt that they were 
caught in the evil coming down from their 
ancestors. They said bitterly “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children's 
teeth are set on edge.” This attitude was 
sharply condemned by the prophets. As 
Ezekiel put it: “This proverb shall no more 
be used by you in Israel. Behold all souls are 
mine, the soul of the father as well as the 
soul of the son is mine; the soul that sins 
shall die.” Every individual soul has its own 
standing before God because all belong to 
Him. A man is never lost in the bundle of 
life. Here we have the religious basis for 
democracy—to use terms belonging to a far 
later time. In the declaration that every 
individual soul belongs to God you have the 
charter of democracy. ` 

In the fifth century B. C. you have an ex- 
pression of what may be called the secular 
conception of the value of the individual. 
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The philosopher Protagoras declared that the 
individual man is the measure of all things. 
Truth must be approached through the in- 
dividual. He sets the standard. Not because 
of what he is to God but because of what 
he is to himself he is important. But here 
a problem emerges. If the individual is the 
standard of truth there will be as many kinds 
of truth as there are individuals. And that 
means anarchy. In fact this is just what 
Proudhon the founder of philosophical an- 
archy—who was born in the year of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln and died in the same 
year as the death of Lincoln—declared. The 
danger of the position of Protagoras was 
clearly seen by Socrates who made the class 
rather than the individual standard. Man- 
kind rather than the individual became the 
standard. And Plato put this conception at 
the very heart of his conception of the eter- 
nal ideas. The two conceptions have been 
fighting ever since. In the Middle Ages the 
State was considered more real than the in- 
dividual citizen, the church was’ more real 
than the individual Christian. In fact the 
individual was only real as a part of some- 
thing greater than himself. When the great 
door of history swung on its hinges the indi- 
vidual was seen in the sharper fashion. So 
the battles between the absolute state and 
the individual claiming his rights began. 
Each principle had something important and 
true in it. The one alone meant tyranny. 
The other alone meant lawlessness. The two 
must be brought together. So democracy 
began to be seen as involving these larger re- 
lationships. We may illustrate the result by 
a consideration of the circle and the ellipse. 
Democracy is not a circle with the state at 
the center. It cannot make terms with tyr- 
anny. Democracy is not a circle with the in- 
dividual at the center. It cannot allow itself 
to be reduced to anarchy. It is an ellipse 
with two foci. One focus is the individual. 
The other focus is the state. They are in 
equal emphasis.. The individual is given all 
the freedom he can receive without inter- 
fering with the common good. The state is 
given all the power it can exercise without 
crushing the individual. The legitimate 
rights of the individual must be maintained. 


In America the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was a great document in the name of 
individual rights and freedom. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a great doc- 
ument relating to the rights of the individ- 
ual to those of the Federal Government. 
The two political parties have built them- 
selves about the two principles. One has 
emphasized the individual man and the in- 
dividual State. The other has represented 
. the doctrine of central and Federal authority. 
But it must be observed that when in power, 
the party of the individual usually exercises 
far reaching central control. And which- 
ever party is out of power becomes the 
watchful critic of Federal exercise of power. 
Both principles are needed. And together 
they make a great Federal Republic which 
duly recognizes the rights of the individual 
man and the individual State. On this side 
of the Atlantic there was a situation where 
only property owners could vote. There was 
a situation where only church members 
could vote. And of course there was the 
long period when only men could vote. The 
full recognition of the rights of the indi- 
vidual human being came slowly. 

- Industrial democracy brings up all the 
complicated problems of the employer and 
the employed. Collective bargaining is an 
attempt to take account of the rights of each. 
But there is a third factor in the matter of 
industrial democracy. This involves the 
consideration of the rights of the general 
public. Really democratic bargaining would 
include not merely a struggle between the 
employer and the employed but it would 
bring in a representative of the public. This 
would bring about a more definite approach 
to justice. Democracy does not mean life 
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lived on a dead level where everybody is 
comfortable. It takes account of mountains, 
But it does away with artificial barriers. 
Anybody who will pay the price of self- 
discipline and industry is allowed to climb. 

Intellectual democracy recognizes differ- 
ences in the mental capacities of men. But 
it does mean the right of every man to make 
the most of the powers of his mind. It 
seeks out the poor inglorious Miltons and 
it makes it possible for them to enter into 
their intellectual heritage. 

Spiritual democracy means that no man 
has a right to obstruct the path of another 
man to God. Every man has a right to un- 
blocked access to the source of spiritual 
reality. 

In all these things democracy means for 
every individual that the essentials of a good 
life, mental, and moral, and spiritual, and 
physical are brought within reach. Human 
beings must not be asked to live on an 
inhuman level. 

In every individual the possession of cer- 
tain possibilities and powers leads to the 
possession of certain rights. And the deeper 
basis of these rights lies in the fact that as 
Paul said in his great sermon at Athens, 
“men are the offspring of God. As God's 
children they are God’s sons in the making.” 
Of course any man can say “no” to God. 
And here is the deepest tragedy of human 
life. And he can say “yes” to God. And 
here is the greatest glory of humanity. The 
divine word “All souls are mine,” gives in- 
finite promise to every individual who will 
receive the grace of God and set about fol- 
lowing the divine will. God’s care for every 
human being is not only the basis of democ- 
racy, it is the transfiguration of democracy. 
The dignity of man is the glory of God. 


The Soviet Subsidized Athletic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article on 
professionalism in Soviet athletics, writ- 
ten by John Washburn, of Hanover, N. 
H. The most recent issue of Life maga- 
zine contained a very fine article on this 
subject, and Mr. Washburn’s story, I be- 
lieve, points up the real intent of Moscow 
in furthering its subsidized athletic pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Concord Daily Monitor and N. H. 
Patriot of April 12, 1955] 
PROFESSIONALISM IN SOVIET ATHLETICS SCORED 

BY FORMER DARTMOUTH INSTRUCTOR—NEW 

HAMPSHIRE MAN Says BRUNDAGE DUPED BY 

Hosts ON VISIT TO RUSSIA—WASHBURN DE- 

CLARES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE PRESIDENT WAS 

PLAYED FOR A SUCKER, ASSERTS TRAINING 

Camps Ser UP ror YounG RUSSIAN ATH- 

LETES 


(By John N. Washburn) 


(Eprror’s Note.—Today’s lead sports arti- 
cle, indicting Russia for double talk about 
its alleged amateurism in sports, was written 
exclusively for the Concord Monitor by John 
Washburn, former Dartmouth College in- 
structor. 

(The Hanover man, who served in the 
Army in Korea in 1945 and 1946 as a Rus- 
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sian interpreter, is now a sportswriter for 
World Tennis and the author of several arti- 
cles on tennis behind the Iron Curtain. 
(One-time New Hampshire junior tennis 
champion, and the son of Prof. H. E. Wash- 
burn, of the Dartmouth faculty, John will 
begin law studies at the University of Mich- 
igan in June. He leaves Friday for a 6 
weeks’ tour of Europe and the Near East. 
(Recently he has been engaged in free 
lance writing on Soviet propaganda in drama 
and literature as well as in sports. From 


1950 to 1953 he was instructor in Russian 
at Dartmouth.) 


Avery Brundage, International Olympic 
Committee persident, was quoted by the As- 
sociated Press last month as saying: “The 
Russians insisted when I was in Moscow 
last summer that they are conducting ath- 
letics on a pure amateur basis and are not 
operating athletic camps.” How naive can 
one be? 

If while in Moscow Mr. Brundage had both- 
ered to look at volume XIV of the new edi- 
tion of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, or 
to leaf through the old numbers of the 
newspaper Red Sport, he would have dis- 
covered that the Russians were playing him 
for a sucker. 

The Great Soviet Encyclopedia in its entry 
on Dynamo, the oldest and most powerful 
Soviet athletic organization now in existence, 
confirms the fact that training camps for 
young Russian athletes do exist by its state- 
ment: “For the training of young cadres of 
athletes from the youth of Dynamo, the 
Young Dynamovite (Yuni Dinamovets) 
which has raised many champions and 
U. S. S. R. record-holders, was created.” 

It ought to be noted, in passing, that Dy- 
namo is the athletic organization of the se- 
cret police and organs of state security. 

There is considerable material to prove 
that all top Soviet athletes are professionals, 
by any definition except the Communist- 
approved definition. 


ANTIPOV STATED POSITION 


The official Soviet Government position on 
professionalism in athletics was stated in de- 
tail by N. K. Antipov back on October 7, 1934, 
at a meeting of the Presidium of the All- 
Union Soviet of Physical Culture, and, since 
no other official viewpoint has been publicly 


expressed, we can assume that it is still the 
official one. 


Said Antipov: 

“Our instructor, by bourgeois concepts, is, 
of course, a professional. We have thousands 
of such people, and we shall have even more. 
How can there even be a question about al- 
lowing our instructors to enter competitions? 
In our country an instructor is Just as much 
an athlete as anybody else.” 

The Soviet position, as Antipov indicates, 
is that if an athlete is engaged in actual 
coaching work, he thereby maintains his 
nonprofessional standing and is free to en- 
gage in competition even against those whom 
he has coached. In fact, in order to qualify 
for the title of “master of sport,” according 
to the so-called single all-Union athletic 
classification which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, top Russian athletes must serve 
as coaches “directing public activity in a 
physical culture collective and transmitting 
their experience and knowledge to young 
people.” 

PAID BY STATE 


Do these Soviet athlete-coaches get paid 
by the state for their services? Yes, indeed. 
A former Soviet athlete now in this country 
told me he used to draw a salary of 1,000 
rubles monthly (not subject to any Soviet 
withholding taxes), a salary far in excess of 
what a top engineer was receiving in those 
days—the late 1930's. 

The newspaper Red Sport in the period 
1935-38 mentions several athletes being paid 
from 500 to 750 rubles monthly, simply for 
representing their particular trade-union 
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athletic club in competition and doing little 
or no coaching work, even though their 
names appeared on the club register and pay- 
roll as coach of some sport or other. 


SPORT AS A PROFESSION 


Is sport considered to be the profession, 
the life’s work of these top Soviet athlete- 
coaches? Yes, indeed. Since 1937 the ruse 
of having outstanding athletes pose as legit- 
imate factory workers was dropped. I. I. 
Kharchenko, chairman of the All-Union 
Committee on Affairs of Physical Culture and 
Sport, declared at that time: “In our coun- 


try the best athlete is evaluated as a leading ` 


person of our motherland, and there is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in the fact that athletic 
work was his profession in life.” 

Since the end of World War II the Commu- 
nist Party leaders in the Kremlin have been 
careful not to publish the text of their of- 
ficial decress pertaining to sports. 

The most important decree on Soviet sports 
of recent years, that of December 27, 1948, 
has not appeared in either the Soviet press 
or in collections of party decrees. 

Culture and Life, organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, did 
publish an expurgated summary of the De- 
cember 27 decree on January 11, 1949, but 
absolutely no mention was made of the 
masters of sport—the most outstanding 
Soviet athletes. 


GOVERNMENT SECRET? 


Evidently the fact that they are being 
subsidized through various state and Com- 
munist Party channels is considered to be 
just as much of a government secret as 
are their pay scales. 

Even though no official documentary proof 
of Soviet professionalism in athletics is 
available for the postwar period, decrees 
dating from 1937 confirm its existence. 

Consider Decree No. 155, dated March 14, 
1939, part of which has been produced on 
this page. 

This decree putting athletic subsidies on 
a more businesslike basis was issued by the 
All-Union Committee on Affairs of Physical 
Culture and Sport attached to the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U. S. S. R. and 
appeared over the signature of its chairman, 
V. Snegov. 

DECREE QUOTED 


Paragraphs No. 2 and 3 read, when trans- 
lated: 

“To the most outstanding masters of 
Soviet sport, who are systematically work- 
ing to raise their athletic, technical, and 
cultural level, and to train qualified athletic 
cadres, I order to be rendered material aid, 
arising from the proven necessity of this in 
order to guarantee their further growth. 
Material aid is to be rendered only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and on approval of 
the All-Union Committee on Affairs of 
Physical Culture and Sport attached to the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U. 8. S. R. 

“I order the chairman of republic, re- 
gional, oblast, and city committees and of 
volunteer athletic clubs to scrutinize per- 
sonally questions concerning further work 
regarding the basic profession and specialty 
of athletes who are signed up to receive 
stipends and also to get subsidies.” 


ADVICE TO BRUNDAGE 


While there is still time to avoid another 
debacle like Yalta from occuring at the 1956 
Olympic games, steps should be taken by 
Mr. Brundage’s International Olympic Com- 
mittee to determine whether Decree No. 155 
and others like it are still operative in the 
U. S. S. R. 

If they are, then Soviet masters of sport 
should be termed “professionals,” and 
banned from Olympic competition, 

How about it, Mr. Bundage? 
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The Unity Party | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, earlier this month there assem- 
bled on the campus of Northern State 
Teachers College, at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
the 13th annual Boys State, sponsored 
by the American Legion. Some 370 rep- 
resentative juniors from the high schools 
of the State, selected on the basis of 
leadership exhibited in their respective 
schools, learned of government, not from 
books, but from active participation and 
observation. 

The delegates to Boys State were di- 
vided into two parties, the Nationalists 
and the Federalists. Each party held 
nominating conventions. The candidate 
of the Nationalist Party, Wayne Hines, 
of Madison, S. Dak., was declared the 
winner only after intense and active 
campaigning by his supporters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the inaugural speech which Wayne made 
on that occasion. One who reads the 
address is assured that America will be 
in safe hands as the younger generation 
take over and approach their task with 
the determination, the good will, and 
the humility which reflect a true sense 
of responsibility. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 


Lieutenant Governor Muller, Governor 
Kineen, citizens of South Dakota Boys 
State of 1955, friends, and mother and dad, 
today, 150 members of the Boys State legisla- 
ture, 5 supreme court judges, and 11 consti- 
tutional officers of boys have taken the oath 
to support the constitution of Boys State, 
and to discharge faithfully the duties of their 
respective offices. On behalf of all of them, 
let me thank all of you for the confidence 
that you have shown in us, and assure you 
that every one of these officials regards his 
as a position of trust. 

Let me begin by thanking the nationalist 
party for supporting me as candidate for 
governor. Without their unified support, vic- 
‘tory would have been impossible. Particu- 
larly, may I thank Eldon Eisenach, my cam- 
paign manager, and chairman of the party, 
whose capable direction was demonstrated in 
this triumph. My thanks also to my running 
mate, Noel Muller, and to the other national- 
ist candidates who campaigned long and well 
on behalf of the party. ~ 

However, now the election is past, and 
there is only one political party in Boys 
State—the unity party. May I give my par- 
ticular thanks to Gordon Bratz, a very worthy 
and honorable opponent, for pledging his 
full and unqualified support to this admin- 
istration. It is through his pledge of sup- 
port that we have attained unity, and I can 
assure him, and all federalists, that all of 
my appointments have been made from the 
membership in the unity party, regardless of 
former political affiliation. 

Now may I speak for all 1955 Boy Staters, 
and direct my words to the persons and 
groups who have made possible this week of 
practable experience in democracy. To you, 
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Commander Clifton, and to the American 
Legion you represent; and to you,’Dr. Lov- 
inger, and to the Northern State Teachers 
College staff, our sincere thanks, And par- 
ticularly to you gentlemen of the Boys State 
staff, who have worked long and hard that 
we may learn—and enjoy the process of 
learning—we all owe our utmost gratitude. 

This afternoon, a plaque will be dedicated 
to the five principal founders of the South 
Dakota Boys State. Speaking for all 1955 citi- 
zens of the organization you founded, may 
I say simply that we shall try to uphold, 
now and in the future, the ideals you ex- 
emplified by starting this great institution of 
Boys State. 

Probably none of us yet understands, or 
fully appreciates, the experience of this 
week. When we think of it, we think of the 
friends we have made, from all corners of 
South Dakota, from cities, towns, and farms, 
from backgrounds as diversified as the “land 
of infiite variety,” which is South Dakota. 
We think of the friendly competition in po- 
litical campaigns as we progressed through 
city, country, and State elections, and also 
on the basketball court and softball diamond. 
These things we think of now. 

But there is a greater and deeper experi- 
ence gained at Boys State. We have.experi- 
enced government—we have lived democracy 
in action—we have actually been the govern- 
ing bodies, and the citizens, in a function- 
ing, operating system of government. Al- 
though at the moment we may not compre- 
hend fully the impact of this experience, as 
we later reflect on this week—and we will 
as we go through life—we will understand 
the importance of these 6 short days at Boys 
State. 

We have been given an unparalleled op- 
portunity in leadership. We must accept the 
challenge it offers and assume the respon- 
sibility to work within the framework of 
democracy, for the preservation of democ- 
racy, and the perfection of democracy. 


The First City Troop of Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the First City Troop of Phila- 
delphia, is the oldest military organiza- 
tion in the United States with continu- 
ous service to the present time from 
preceding the Revolution. I have in 
my hand an article from the Pennsyl- 
vania Guardsman which contains a very 
brief history of the organization. I feel 
it will be of interest to my colleagues. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESENTING THE ist Crry TROOP OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

The 28th Reconnaissance Company, 28th 
Infantry Division, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, known throughout the Nation as 
Philadelphia’s 1st City Troop is one of the 
most colorful National Guard units in the 
country. 

The marked enthusiasm, devotion, and 
jealous regard for the honor of the group 
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marks the troop as a unique part of the 
Commonwealth’s military forces. Operating 
from a privately owned armory, built from 
the personal funds of its members, these 
troopers fulfill all the requirements of a 
federally recognized unit. 

Some of its members represent the sixth 
generation serving in the organization. 
Their distinctive-type full-dress uniform, 
worn only on the occasion of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday and November 17, the 
anniversary date of the founding of the 
troop, is one of the most colorful military 
uniforms seen in the Nation today. In the 
Quaker City, a public appearance of the 
1st City Troop in full regalia and mounted, 
marks any occasion with a display of pomp 
and ceremony rarely seen in present-day 

erica. 

Orne full-dress uniform, designed in 1774, 
is worn in replica today with little modifica- 
tion. The striking Hussar-type metal hel- 
met with its large flaring black plume, the 
blue and silver-trimmed jacket, the tight 
fitting white trousers and the high knee- 
gauntlet black cavalry boots constitutes part 
of the esprit de corps nearly 2 centuries pro- 
longed. The cost of the uniform and its 
upkeep is borne by each trooper as is the 
saddle equipment used by these history- 
rich soldiers. 

For many years the ist City Troop main- 
tained its own stable of horses, but with 
the modern transition from mounted to 
mechanized cavalry in the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, the troop considered it un- 
feasible to continue the practice. At pres- 
ent, mounts are rented when the occasion 
demands. 

It is of interest to mention that the only 
difference that exists between the officer and 
that of the enlisted men is in the knot-and- 
loop formation on the lower sleeves orna- 
menation. Each trooper wears, as did those 
in colonial times, a silver sword and scab- 
bard and silver handwrought spurs. Each 
officer and enlisted man wears similar rank 
designations as comparable to those he holds 
in the Pennsylvania National Guard. 

The only individual member of the proud 
Pennsylvania unit who wears a different uni- 
form is the troop bugler. Of similar design 
and pattern as the others, it is entirely red 
with silver adornments. In keeping with 
tradition and incorporated into the regular 
weekly scheduled drills as the 28th Recon- 
naissance Company, all formations are ex- 
ecuted by prescribed Army bugle calls. This 
practice dates back continuously to the time 
of its origin as a military unit. 

To the troop goes the honor of escorting 
25 Presidents of the United States and nu- 
merous leaders of many nations throughout 
the world at the time of their visits to Phila- 
delphia. 

The Pennsylvania National Guard is proud 
of the lst City Troop and holds this guard 
unit in high esteem. Continuation of tra- 
ditions established by their early forefathers 
is a manifestation of the missions we all 
share as modern Minute Men today. 

HISTORICAL NOTES 


Organized as the Light Horse of the City 
of Philadelphia November 17, 1774, the troop 
is the oldest active military component in 
continuous service in the United States. The 
first volunteer cavalry troop organized in 
defense of the Colonies, it has taken part in 
every war in which volunteer cavalry has 
served. 

Under Captain Morris throughout the Rev- 
olution, the troop was engaged in the Battles 
of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Ger- 
mantown, and was twice honored by General 
Washington with personal letters of thanks. 

In the War of 1812, after the burning of 
Washington, the unit was on duty for 4 
months in Maryland. 

In the Civil War the troop was the only 
volunteer cavalry accepted under Lincoln’s 
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first call for 3 months’ service. It served 
twice during the war as a unit and rendered 
great assistance in raising other units. Sixty- 
eight members were commissioned officers, 
2 becoming major generals and 9 brigadier 
generals. 

In the Spanish-American War, the troop 
volunteered as a unit. It left Philadelphia 


April 28, 1898, for Mount Gretna where it was- 


sworn into the United States service. Sail- 
ing on the Massachusetts on July 28, it joined 
General Brook’s command in the Puerto 
Rican campaign, the first volunteer troop to 
land on the island. The unit, without a 
single loss, was mustered out November 21, 
1898. 

During the disturbances on the Mexican 
border the troop was on active duty from 
June 23, 1916, to January 23, 1917, near Fort 
Bliss, El Paso. Tex. 

During World War I, the troop accompa- 
nied the 28th division to Camp Hancock, Ga. 
It was converted to the 103d Trench Mortar 
Battery and it took part in the Oise-Aisne 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives and supported 
the 91st Division in Belgium. In all, 242 
members served in the war, 183 of whom were 
commissioned. 

In World War II, the troop was called 
into Federal service February 17, 1941. 
Most of the unit was already commissioned 
and a new troop of 146 men was organized 
as Troop A of the 104th Cavalry Reconnais- 
sance Regiment. It’s history is marked by 
service at Indiantown Gap, maneuvers in the 
Carolinas, and duty in Philadelphia, and on 
the west coast. Sixty-nine members served 
in World War II and 232 were commissioned. 

During the Korean emergency the troop 
which was the 28th Reconnaissance Company 
was federalized on September 5, 1950, and 
was stationed at Camp Atterbury, Ind. until 
November 15,1951. It accompanied the 28th 
Infantry Division to Germany where its 
members served until rotated to the inac- 
tive National Guard upon the expiration of 
their Federal service. 

The troop today, under Capt. William S. 
Stokes, Jr., has been reorganized as the 28th 
Reconnaissance Company of the 28th In- 
fantry Division and is entirely mechanized. 

Since its inception, over 40 members of the 
troop have given their lives in the Nation’s 
service. From. 1774, to date the troop has 
elected and enrolled 1,500 members, and the 
Officers elected in that period have without 
exception first served in the ranks of the 
troop. There are today nearly 500 living 
members on the active, nonactive, and 
honorary rolls. 

The original troop standard, presented by 
Captain Markoe in 1775 is the earliest ex- 
ample of 13 stripes being used on an Ameri- 
can banner. 

The troop has acted as escort on official 
and State occasions to 25 Presidents. 


Danger to Independent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an en- 
lightening and interesting editorial pub- 
lished in the Triumph-Monterey Prog- 
ress, entitled “Danger to Independent 
Business.” The editorial analyzes the 
Attorney General’s Committee To Study 
Antitrust Laws. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DANGER TO INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


Small, medium size, and even what most 
of us would consider fairly large businesses 
will soon feel a new squeeze if plans of At- 
torney General Brownell are put into effect. 
Brownell recently appointed a committee on 
antitrust laws whose report has just been 
published. Members of the committee in- 
cluded the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division. 

The report would, in effect, scrap much of 
our antitrust laws and in the name of pro- 
moting competition, would actually promote 
monopoly and stifle competition by elimi- 
nating independent businesses. And inde- 
pendent businesses include many million- 
dollar corporations which are competing with 
billion-dollar near monopolies. 

Basically, the committee’s report stems 
from a distorted interpretation of what is 
meant by free enterprise and competition. 
To Brownell’s committee free enterprise is 
a throwback to the economic days before the 
turn of the century and the era of America’s 
“robber barons” of industry. It means in 
short that a corporation should be permitted 
to grow and expand by any means short of 
murder and may wipe out its competitors 
regardless of the consequences to the na- 
tional economy, to the consumers, or to our 
society at large. 

If we remember our history, it is this eco- 
nomic theory that produced the vast eco- 
nomic empires of the Rockefellers, Morgans, 
and Vanderbilts. The abuses of this period 
led to the passage of the antitrust acts start- 
ing with Sherman Act in 1890 and continu- 
ing with the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Robinson-Patman Act, 
Miller-Tydings law, and McGuire Act. 

The theory of the antitrust laws is that 
the public and our economy is best served 
placing as many businesses as possible in rea- 
sonable competition with each other. To 
that end, regulations are made to prevent 
monopoly and unfair competition. The 
Government looks askance at cartels or tend- 
encies of any one company or combine to 
control an industry or trade market. 

This has been public policy of both Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations 
since the trust-busting days of Teddy Roose- 
velt. Therefore it is disturbing to find a 
report by high Government officials advocat- 
ing a return to the days of jungle tactics in 
business, 

In the guise of ending Government regu- 
lations of business, the committee would 
scrap much of the present protection given 
independent business. For example, the 
committee would abolish fair-trade laws 
claiming that they are at odds with a dyna- 
mic free-enterprise system. Actually an end 
to fair trade would put the average business- 
man on Main Street at the mercy of the 
large chains and the discount houses. 

The committee would also end the provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act which 
protect retail distributors against discrimi- 
natory pricing practices by manufacturers 
by which manufacturers are not permitted 
to work out deals with favored customers 
that would put other distributors in an un- 
favorable competitive position. This is de- 
signed to prevent collusion to wipe out 
competition. 

So-called reasoning behind the commit- 
tee’s attitude has both a familiar and omi- 
nous ring. According to the report, the 
relaxation of the antitrust laws would only 
Squeeze out unprofitable businesses. Even 
further, Brownell’s committee claims that the 
fair-trade laws result in “subsidies for in- 
efficient operators,” in the form of higher 
prices paid by consumers. 
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Printers Ink, the national advertising and 
marketing trade magazine, says bluntly that 
“phrase (in the report) is more an argumen- 
tative exercise in semantics than in logic.” 
It states that fair trade “is a protection 
against monopoly at retail levels, it improves 
the national purchasing power by enabling 
large numbers of people to earn a living by 
operating numerous small-business enter- 
prises which would otherwise perish, and it 
implements a fundamental American psy- 
chological concept of the desirable way of 
life, by obstructing a process under which 
smaller retail establishments—many of them 
operated on a family basis—would otherwise 
be increasingly absorbed by ever-enlarging, 
impersonal retail giants.” 

The marketing magazine then -points out 
that by encouraging small business with 
fair-trade laws, a large number of outlets 
are provided for manufacturers’ products. 
This provides an expanding market and per- 
mits a manufacturer to set lower prices 
based on greater volume of production. On 
the other hand, while cutthroat competition 
may result in lower prices momentarily, in 
the long-range picture the chains and mo- 
nopolies always raise prices to high levels as 
soon as they have eliminated their competi- 
tors. 

While there seems little likelihood that the 
present Democratic Congress will change any 
of the antitrust laws for Brownell and his 
committee, businessmen can wonder at what 
kind of enforcement those laws will receive 
at the hands of officials so dedicated to 
monopoly. 

It would appear that the aim of the Eisen- 
hower administration is not only to squeeze 
out small farmers, but intends to use the 
same tactics to squeeze out independent 
businessmen. It explodes the myth that the 
present administration is for the business- 
man. It is not, The administration is 
against the interests of most businessmen. 
It is for the giant monopolies and cartels 
and should be branded as such. 


Flag Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
; Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
it was my privilege to address a Flag 
Day celebration in Baraboo, Wis. One 
of my themes was the importance of 
strengthening United States prepared- 
ness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUE LOYALTY TO Our FLAG IN THIS DYNAMIC 
AGE 


It is a great privilege to join with the 
citizens of Baraboo and the surrounding area 
in this proud, patriotic observance. 

I am particularly pleased to appear here 
under the auspices of our friends in the 
Benevolent and Protective. Order of Elks, 
Their constant demonstration of their fra- 
ternal creed of charity, justice, brotherly 
love, and fidelity is an inspiration to us all. 

Certainly, too, Elks lodges have always 
been model centers of American patriotism, 
centers of fervent loyalty to the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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Today, more than ever before in our his- 
tory, the beloved banner of our country holds 
a manifold deep meaning for us and for all 
mankind. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OLD GLORY 


Just what does Old Glory signify to us 
today. 

First, the Stars and Stripes symbolizes the 
generations of Americans who have fought 
and died that it might wave high over the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 

It symbolizes the men who carried the 
Stars and Stripes through the bloodstained 
snows of Valley Forge. 

The Union battalions which held firm to 
it on the ridge of Gettysburg. 

The Rough Riders who held it high, as 
they stormed up San Juan Hill. 

The Doughboys who clutched it to them 
as they braved the machinegun nests of the 
Argonne Forest. 

The Leathernecks who planted it high 
above the bloodstained slopes of Mount 
Suribachi. 

The patriots who carried it ashore when 
they stormed Inchon—these are the heroes 
to whom you and I are eternally indebted. 

By their sacrifices they kept this Republic 
free and independent and indivisible. 


HOPE FOR ENSLAVED MILLIONS 


Secondly, the Stars and Stripes symbolizes 
the hope of enslaved hundreds of millions. 

More than 900 million people throughout 
the civilized world today are enslaved under 
the greatest despotism in man’s history. 


To them the red banner of the Commu- ` 


nist Kremlin is the most hated symbol of 
tyranny, while the red, white, and blue of 
this constitutional Republic is the foremost 
symbol of freedom—of eventual liberation. 

It is only by virtue of our'very existence— 
it is only by virtue of our unalterable dedi- 
cation to man’s freedom everywhere—that 
hope remains undimmed behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


SYMBOL OF OUR PREPAREDNESS 


Thirdly, Old Glory today is a symbol of 
vigilant peace. 

Today Old Glory flies in more than four 
dozen countries throughout the world at the 
outer ramparts of United States defense. 

You can see it at Air Force bases from 
Morocco to Greenland, from Turkey to Oki- 
nawa. You can see it on destroyers and 
aircraft carriers of the 7th Fleet ready off 
the embattled coast of Formosa. 

You can see it in the bases of American 
ground forces—totaling more than 14% mil- 
lion men who are stationed throughout the 
world. 

They are the “minutemen” of 1955. They 
are sentinels of peace. 

By their presence abroad, they serve notice 
to the Kremlin that we will tolerate no 
further aggression. They serve notice that 
we will retreat no further. We will permit 
the Soviet bear to gobble up no more subject 
peoples. 

By our military preparedness, by our 
mighty Strategic Air Force, and by our tre- 
mendous stockpile of nuclear weapons, we 
serve notice that we are ready for any 
emergency. 

We tell the Kremlin in effect that we de- 
spise war, but that we are prepared for war 
because we despise slavery even more than 
we despise conflict. 

America’s vigilant preparedness is the 
greatest deterrent to world war III, and 
Old Glory’s presence throughout the world 
proves that we Americans:are instantly alert 
to our farflung responsibilities. 

THE AGE OF SUPERSONIC SPEED 

We prove that we know we are living in 
a contracted world—in an age of supersonic 
speed. 

The American continent can be crossed by 
jet planes in less than 3% hours. The At- 
lantic Ocean can be crossed in approximately 
the same time. Here in Baraboo we are no 
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more than 7 hours away from Soviet air- 
bases, even if you compute the travel time in 
terms of very slow bombers. 

And by the speed of a guided missile— 
which may someday travel at 10,000 miles 
per hour—Baraboo may be only one-half 
hour away—I repeat—one-half hour—from 
Soviet launching sites at the Arctic Circle. 

Already for purposes of defense around the 
city of Milwaukee is being built our own nest 
of guided-missile sites—Nike sites. Near 
Kansasville, 30 miles southwest of Milwau- 
kee, is to be built a new $16 million Air 
Defense Command jet base. 

I have suggested that this new base be 
named in honor of the late Maj. Richard Ira 
Bong, Wisconsin’s ace of aces, in World War 
II, and Secretary of the Air Force Talbott 


. has responded by stating that he regards my 


suggestion as “a most meritorious one.” 

The NIKE sites, the jet air base—these 
are grim reminders to us today that there is 
no possibility that we can be isolated from 
the world by the mere oceans. 

Our country is in every other nation’s 
backyard whether we like it or not. What 
happens to other nations beyond our bor- 
ders crucially affects us here in Baraboo. 
We cannot stick our heads in the ground 
like ostriches. We ‘cannot evade our re- 
sponsibilities. 

Either we help lead the world to peace 
and freedom, or the Kremlin will lead the 
world to war and slavery. That is the only 
alternative; that is the only choice. 

DON’T TREAD ON US 

Under our great President, Dwight D, 
Eisenhower, we are, however, amply fulfill- 
ing our responsibilities. We are not shirk- 
ing our obligations. We are fulfilling the 
deepest meaning of the Stars and Stripes to 
all mankind—a meaning of preserving the 
dignity of man, a meaning of vigilance. 

We are fulfilling, too, a meaning which 
was conveyed by a colonial flag in the 
war of the revolution, a flag which showed 
a coiled rattlesnake. Under it was the 
inscription: “Don’t tread on me.” x 

So, today, we say to the Kremlin, “don’t 
tread on us; don’t try pushing us around; 
and don’t try pushing our friends around.” 


THE SOVIET PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Of course, we know that the Soviet Union 
is engaged on a mammoth so-called “peace 
offensive” today. It is trying to keep West 
Germany in a state of neutralism; it is 
trying to establish so-called “normal and 
cordial” relations with Japan. 

It is trying to build up support for its 
phony “disarmament proposals.” 

It is trying to convey the impression 
that the “leopard” is changing its spots. 

As for ourselves, we are prepared to con- 
fer, to negotiate, to explore all possibilities 
of peace without appeasement. But we 
definitely are not building up our hopes 
for “an awful let-down.” We are not 
blindly assuming that the “millenium” has 
come in the East-West relations. 

We remember the dismal Soviet record 
of doublecrossing in the past. 

We remember that the Reds have broken 
50 out of 52 major agreements which they 
have made with the West since the recog- 
nition of Russia 22 years ago. 

We are hopeful that some progress may 
be made in relieving tensions. But we are 
not going to delude ourselves into for- 
getting that the Soviets have never al- 
tered their fundamental plan to dominate 
and conquer the world. 


NO SO-CALLED LAST CHANCE OF PEACE 


Nonetheless, in the months up ahead, we 
will have several excellent opportunities to 
try to improve East-West relations. 

We will have an opportunity at the San 
Francisco Conference which will open a week 
from now, on the occasion of the 10th anni- 
versary of the signing of the United Nations 
Charter, 
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-We wil have an opportunity in July at the 


big four “meeting at the summit,” in Geneva.. 


We will have an opportunity again a month 
later at the United Nations Atoms for Peace 
Conference in Geneva. 

And there will be other opportunities. We 
must capitalize on all of them in order to 
prevent a third troubled world war. 

There is no so-called “one last chance” 
for peace, any more than there 1s a so-called 
“one Jast chance” to enjoy life. 

Every single day offers us new opportuni- 
ties for living and new opportunities for 
peace. Let us not become downhearted or 
filled with thoughts of gloom or doom. 
There is no need to exaggerate our difficulties 
with the Soviet Union. 

Our difficulties with godless, imperialist 
communism are many and they are deep and 
they will be long lasting. 

But they are not unsolvable; they do not 
mean a so-called inevitable war, provided we 
are strong, provided we are ready, provided 
that we are vigilant, and provided we do not 
lose faith. 

PATRIOTISM BY DEEDS, NOT JUST WORDS 


I have stated earlier, my friends, that we 
should so live our lives as to prove that we 
are truly loyal to Old Glory, to the 48 be- 
loved starts in a field of blue, with 13 alter- 
nate red and white stripes. 

I have pointed out how every day we may 
symbolize our pledge of allegiance to the flag 
which was beheld through the “rocket’s red 
glare.” 

To my way of thinking, the finest way to 
prove our faithfulness to Old Glory is by our 
constant deeds, not simply by “our occa- 
sional words. 

To my way of thinking, it is inconsistent 
to pledge allegiance to the flag and then to 
allow.our country to take actions which are 
harmful to the cause of the flag. 


THREE PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE 


In the few moments remaining to me I 
should like to list three of the fields which I 
think need remedying—three of the actions 
and inactions which impair the well being 
of our Armed Forces, and in effect of our flag 
and our country. 

_ NEED FOR RESERVE BILL 


One of the most critical such situations is 
the present tieup in the Congress on the 
military manpower program. 

It is an unfortunate—indeed, it is a shock- 
ing—fact that the crucial legislation to build 
up a 2,900,000-man Ready Reserve by 1960 is 
snagged in the House of Representatives on 
the issue of racial relations. 

I earnestly hope—as the President of the 
United States hopes—that this issue can be 
quickly resolved. I ask you, my friends, 
How can the Soviet Union believe that we 
really mean business; how can it believe that 
we are really alert when it sees us tie our- 
selves up in parliamentary knots on a crucial 
bill like this, absolutely necessary for our 
own survival? 

_But regardless of Soviet attitude, this bill, 
in present or slightly revised form, will as- 
sure justice for draftee and volunteer. It 
will assure justice for our reservists (who 
too often have been shabbily and arbitrarily 
treated by our Government). It will bring 
units up to strength which are now mere 
skeletons. It will help minimize casualties 
in the event of conflict. 

The military manpower plan must, there- 
fore, pass within the next 30 to 45 days. 

Somehow the parliamentary issue of a 
segregation or nonsegregation amendment 
must be resolved. I personally believe that 
Americans of all races, sharing the same uni- 
form, should share opportunity to serve in 
the same—Regular, Reserve, and National 
Guard units. 

But I do not believe that this issue, how- 
ever important it is, is bigger than the 
very survival of this country. And I do not 
believe that men of reason are so inadequate 
that they cannot settle it in good faith. 
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PROVIDE INCENTIVE FOR MILITARY CAREERS 


A second problem likewise arises in con- 
nection with the men of our Armed Forces. 

I refer in particular to the skilled pilots of 
our Air Force. The fact of the matter is that 
we have been running a stop-an-go, on- 
again, off-again program. 

We have been alternately recruiting thou- 
sands of pilots and then discharging them 
or complacently watching them bid us 
good-bye. 

We have been spending literally billions 
of dollars in training young men in modern 
high-speed aircraft. Then, for a variety of 
reasons, we have failed to provide suff- 
cient incentive for these men to make a 
career of the Armed Forces. 

As a result, our billions of dollars of in- 
vestment in them has virtually been lost. 
In some instances, there have actually been 
wholesale releases of pilots and pilot trainees. 

This stop-and-go situation—this alternate 
dumping and replenishing of our air-pilot 
supply—is utterly wasteful and utterly 
harmful to the national well-being. 

I say to you that only a 5- or 10-percent 
rate of reenlistment is a fantastic com- 
mentary on our failure thus far to solve this 
uncertain problem for our servicemen—in 
Air Force, Army, and Navy. 

The problem must be met once and for 


MILITARY RESEARCH MUST BE STRENGTHENED 


There is a third problem as regards our 
Armed Forces, and it is the problem of how 
to accelerate and strengthen their research 
programs. 

Recently, the famous Hoover Commission 
commented very pointedly on Defense De- 
partment research. What it said was un- 
fortunately not too encouraging. The Com- 
mission did praise certain advances which 
have been made by our services. 

At the same time, it reported that the 
services do not have a good and consistent 
overall record in adopting new suggestions. 

The plain fact of the matter is that many 
of the greatest advances of military tech- 
nology in our country have been adopted— 
not because of the eager acceptance of the 
services, but at the least despite their re- 
luctance, and at the most, despite their bit- 
ter opposition. 

From the days of our own pioneering Gen. 
Billy Mitchell down to the present days of 
Adm. Hyman Rickover, the services have at 
times bitterly resisted some of the foremost 
military prophets in their own ranks. They 
didn’t want Billy Mitchell's bombers, and 
they didn’t want Admiral Rickover’s atomic 
submarine. 

There is disturbing evidence to indicate 
that some of the brass have their doubts 
about the real significance of an atomic- 
powered warplane, and that they are not 
revising overall strategy as fast as possible— 
based upon the impact of atomic-powered 
surface and underseas craft. 

Now, I want to be fair to our Armed Forces. 
I am proud of our services, proud of their 
gallantry and fidelity. And I certainly do 
not believe in blanket criticism. 

But I do not believe in their infallibility 
and I do not believe in closing my eyes to 
reality. 

So, I say that. the able Hoover Commission 
recommendations for strengthening research 
in the Armed Forces must be adopted. 

Military bureaucracy can be twice as 
strangling as civilian bureaucracy. That is 
because of the necessary military element of 
strong discipline and the relative inability 
of lower ranking officers to appeal against an 
unwise decision from above, if it is adopted. 

I am not dismissing conventional strategy 
and weapons and units. I am not one who 
believes that magical push-button instru- 
ments are going overnight to take the place 
of all ground forces or sea units or air units. 

But I.do believe that the greatest single 
superiority which we have over the Soviet 
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Union is the superiority in the brainpower 
and the industrial power of freemen. And 
recent evidences indicate that we are allow- 
ing our margin of technical superiority to 
disappear. Recent evidences confirm that 
the Soviet Union is successfuly racing to 
catch up with us in every field in which we 
have had supremacy. 

Let us bring United States science to the 
fore again. So-called “ivy-towered” scien- 
tists, often working in American universities, 
have time after time come up with better 
ideas, more practical ideas, than some of the 
leaders of our Armed Forces. 

I believe that we need a totally new atti- 
tude in relation to the great scientific asset 
of our country. I believe that we should find 
out what the scientists really think about 
current military planning. 

I do not believe, of course, in ignoring 
years of experience in uniform, which have 
been built up by our military leaders. They 
are entitled—truly entitled—to our respect. 
But when, as, and if they show themselves 
as lagging in imagination and in enterprise, I 
do not believe that they should be allowed 
to have a stranglehold over new inventions 
and technology. 

We need top scientific brains to go all-out 
to cope with the problem of radar defense. 
We need it for new intercontinental guided 
and ballistic systems. We need it in a thou- 
sand and one other ways, and I say we have 
got to get it, if we are to survive. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the steps neces- 
sary for our survival. 

By taking these actions, we may truly 
pors our allegiance to the Red, White, and 

ue. 

It has been a great privilege to be with 
you today at this patriotic assembly. 

I know that our faith and confidence in 
America’s future is even stronger now than 
ever before, by virtue of our coparticipation 
in this great event. 


The Cry Is Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Mr. James F. O'Neil, past 
national commander of the American 
Legion and at present the publisher of 
the American Legion Monthly, at the 
national convention of the Yankee Divi- 
sion Veterans’ Association held in Man- 
chester on June 11, 1955. 

This is an outstanding address, and 
one which I think Members of Congress 
and the general public of this country 
will definitely be interested in. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CRY Is PEACE 
(By James F. O'Neil) 

What I am going to talk about tonight 
may be summarized in seven words that were 
uttered many centuries ago by the Old Tes- 
tament prophet Jeremiah. Those words 
were: “Peace, peace: and there was no 
peace.” : 

Those words appear in the 14th verse of 
the sixth chapter of Jeremiah. Now I'd 
like to quote the 12th verse of that same 
chapter. 
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“And their houses shall be turned. over 
to others, with their lands and their wives 
together: for I will stretch forth my hand 
upon the inhabitants of the land, saith the 
Lord.” 

Since history has a way of repeating itself, 
it is interesting to recall what was happen- 
ing in Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s day. It was 
indeed a time for lamentation since Pales- 
tine was under attack from powerful ene- 
mies, and Jeremiah predicted the destruc- 
tion of the temple if the people did not 
change their ways. For attempting to warn 
his people against government policies and 
personal practices which he felt would prove 
disastrous, he was persecuted and impris- 
oned, and finally he fled to Egypt. 

There are some parallels in our present 
day. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy 
today to realize that while the cry is peace, 
there is no peace; and we are well aware 
that we have already been invaded—infil- 
trated is the word. Further, we all realize 
that the enemy is not using his armies at 
present, only because his usual strategy of 
infiltration is working quite satisfactorily. 
We know these things not only because we 
see them happening but because our Com- 
munist enemy has spelled them out for us. 

But what happens when someone calls 
attention to those things? He gets the same 
treatment in some quarters that was meted 
out to Jeremiah back in 600 B. C. If you 
think I exaggerate, may I remind you what 
happened to Vice President Nixon, Douglas 
MacArthur, Senator Knowland, Martin Dies, 
and a few others? None have been im- 
prisoned as the Old Testament prophet was, 
but they have been given some pretty shabby 
treatment in important places by some im- 
portant people. 

So, even though we all know it’s a snare 
and a delusion, the popular thing to do now 
is echo the slogan “Peace, it’s wonderful,” 
and hope that the 1955 model dove of peace 
will have a slightly longer life than the one 
that was hatched by Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain in 1938. You will recall that that 
red-coated British pigeon fluttered forth 
under the motto “Peace in our time.” I 
don’t know what the normal life expectan- 
cy of a dove may be, but I think that Cham- 
berlain’s bird was knocked off by a German 
Mauser long before it reached maturity. 

Now, just as the world applauded the 
Prime Minister when he shoved his umbrella 
under his arm and flew off to Munich, so 
We are expected to cheer as our leaders start 
climbing upward, ever upward, to a foggy 
summit for still another pilgrimage to pro- 
mote peace. However, I wish they would 
carry with them a large framed sampler, to 
be hung on the conference room wall. On 
it should be these words, from the Commu- 
nist Manifesto: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their aims can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all the existing social con- 
ditions. Let the ruling class tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. Workers of all coun- 
tries, unite.” 

Unfortunately, no one is likely to be so 
impolite as to bring up any such embar- 
rassing subjects as that. The talk will 
doubtless be on a higher plane, dealing with 
such dazzling prospects as world trade, dis- 
armament, peaceful coexistence, and who 
knows? We may even get a few more of our 
imprisoned flyers back. At the conclusion 
of the festivities, to the trumpeting of the 
propagandists we will be informed that cer- 
tain papers have been signed and we can 
stop worrying about such fairy tales as Soviet 
aggression. 

Only last year, that great American patriot, 
William Z. Foster, head of the Communist 
Party, United States of America, told what 
we could expect in an article in the official 
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party-line magazine Political Affairs. Not 
only did he say it was possible to coexist with 
the U. S. S. R., he proclaimed it as a neces- 
sity—for the good of the United States, of 
course. This country had finally recognized 
the failure of its war policy, said Foster, be- 
cause it was evident that Wall Street couldn’t 
lick the Soviet fatherland. Also, he said, 
there was growing concern about “the sin- 
ister growth of McCarthy fascism in the 
United States.” Those are Foster’s words. 
So, obviously, the time had come for Ameri- 
cans to coexist with the nice people in the 
Kremlin. 

However, there was just one fly in the 
William Z. Foster ointment, and the fly was 
slightly larger than a B-42 bomber. To co- 
exist it would be necessary for the so-called 
democratic people residing in this country 
to kick out the Wall Streeters and warmon- 
gers running the country and give it new 
management. In other words, turn the 
country over to Commissar Foster and com- 
pany. These little technicalities always 
manage to come up whenever Communists 
hold conferences, and the chances are that 
something of this general nature may make 
the upcoming Summit sessions no more pro- 
ductive for our side than were Yalta, Tehe- 
ran, and other meeting places. 

The very fact that William Z. Foster is 
speaking for the Kremlin fathers is proof of 
that. Let us not forget that Foster is the 
mouthpiece who specializes in the hard, anti- 
capitalist, anti-American commie line. For 
a time they had a fellow named Browder 
working as boss man of the Communist 
Party United States of America. Browder 
was the 100 percent, superpatriotic, flag- 
waving type of American Communist. He 
thought the revolution should be fought 
with cream puffs instead of hand grenades, 
and was willing to postpone it until after 
we made it possible for Russia to fight off the 
Germans. But after we won the war for the 
Russians, you'll recall, Stalin went back to 
his nasty habits and Browder was booted out 
of his job as Commissar of the United States. 
And back came Toughy Guy Willie Foster— 
the man whose poor health made it impossi- 
ble for him to stand trial as a Communist 
leader. 

Anyway, bad heart notwithstanding, Fos- 
ter is now in there calling the plays for the 
big Red team. And Foster is a hard man, 
determined to see that the United States 
of America gets its come-uppance. 

The strangest thing of all is that almost 
everybody knows what’s cooking except those 
who refuse to see. It reminds me of attend- 
ing a football game at the Yale Bowl or the 
Harvard Stadium. Up in the stands, tens 
of thousands of spectators can see the sig- 
nals being called and followed, and it’s hard 
to understand why the players down on the 
field can’t see what is being set up for them. 
Suddenly—Bam—they’re caught flatfooted 
as the out-of-towners take the ball over for 
a touchdown on a sneak play. Didn't our 
fellows see it coming? Didn’t the coach 
warn them about such an offensive? Didn’t 
they know that Khrushchev and Bulganin 
and all those other Irish always play it that 
way? 

Apparently not. Not even when our home 
team-can read all about it, and study in ad- 
vance the diagram that their opponents are 
going to use. $ 

Here it is, spelled out in simple language 
by Lenin: 

“The strictest loyalty to the ideas of com- 
munism must be combined with the ability 
to make all the necessary compromises, to 
‘tack, to make agreements, zigzags, retreats, 
and so on, in order to accelerate the coming 
into power of the Communists.” 

And does it work? That Russian razzle- 
dazzle has given the big Red team of diplo- 
mats an unbroken string of victories against 
every opponent: And in all the seasons 
they’ve been playing they haven’t lost a man. 
That is if you except a few fellows such as 
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Beria, Trotsky and several others who got 
clipped in the locker room or under the 
grandstand by some of their teammates. 

If you'd like to have the score on what 
they’ve accomplished, here it is, courtesy of 
the U. S. News & World Report, which re- 
ported it in detail a few weeks ago: 

“Talks with Russians to date: 106 million 
words. Agreements reached: 52. Agree- 
ments violated by Russians: 50. Agreements 
Kepti 2:7 

The two they kept were on matters which 
were of benefit to the Russians. Naturally. 

Anyway, as Father Divine would say, 
“Peace, it’s wonderful.” 

What is the bait this time? It's pretty 
obvious since we've seen it being cooked up 
by such fine fellows as Krishna Menon, Pandit 
Nehru, and other global troubleshooters. To 
date we have received back four out of sev- 
eral hundred Americans illegally imprisoned. 
We may get 11 more. Austria is given a 
treaty that is overdue by many years. We 
hear about a neutral zone, and are getting 
hints that Russia is going to ease up on its 
program of murder and mayhem in its slave 
countries. We hear that there may be a lot 
of money in it, for us, as for the British, in 
the form of trade. We hear a lot of other 
“malarkey,” too. 

However, the fact is that Khrushchev is in 
trouble, and so is his No. 2 boy, Mao Tse- 
tung. There is trouble within both Russia 
and China, serious trouble, because of crop 
failures and because the enslaved peoples 
in the satellite countries are acting up. 
They want us to give them another breather, 
long enough to fasten the lid. They want 
us to help destroy ourselves by conniving 
with them in setting up a so-called neutral 
zone across Europe, and we are also expected 
to concur in neutralizing and thus destroy- 
ing the force which might deliver China 
from Red domination. And along with this 
they want trade. In their language that 
means food and other things which they 


desperately need. And they all know us. well _. 


enough to realize that ‘we will probably give 
them these things, free, gratis, for nothing, 
and no strings attached. 

Farfetched? Wait and see. In return we 
will get some lovely scrolls, suitable <for 
framing, which will make us nauseous a 
decade or so from now. In them the word 
“peace” will appear repeatedly, in Russian and 
English, but there won't be a single clue to 
what the Russians really have in mind. No, 
you have to go to Lenin, the master, for that. 
Here is Lenin’s dictum, never counter- 
manded: 

“We are living,” he said, “not merely in 
a state but in a system of states; and it is 
inconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue to exist for a long period 
side by side with imperialistic states. Ulti- 
mately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states is inevitable.” 

But, despite everything that has happened 
since the Bolsheviks stole the Russian Revo- 
lution in 1918, we still have among us peo- 
ple who are capable of thinking that this 
time they really are sincere. This time they 
really want peace. Never mind the 50 
treaties they have violated to date. This 
may turn out to be one they will honor— 
the third. 


You will pardon me if I remain uncon- 
vinced, and believe that while Russia's right 
hand is extended in friendship, her left hand 
continues to carry a well-used dagger. 


Further, I believe that most people think 
as I do, and question the wisdom of even 
setting down with these treacherous people, 
let alone coaxing them to such a meeting. I 
am well aware that everybody is sick and 
tired of hot wars and cold wars, too, but has 
Soviet Russia really done enough to justify 
all this hullabaloo about peace? I see little 
sign of it. Even the concessions that she 
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appears to be making are considerably less 
than when you look beneath the surface. 
And in most places she is still the same in- 
corrigible Soviet. Even in the relatively 
minor things, such as the toll she arbitrarily 
slapped on trucks using the autobahn be- 
tween Berlin and the free world. 

We had a great New Englander who had 
a genius for expressing truth simply and 
forcefully. Our diplomats should read 
Ralph Waldo Emerson before they leave for 
Geneva. He, too, wrote about peace, and 
said: “Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles.” It’s something to 
think about, but when we think of some of 
the things that have come out of our global 
meetings and conferences, it is ironic even 
to use the phrase, “the triumph of princi- 
ples.” Instead, our present mess can be 
attributed to the fact that we have had too 
many negotiations with people of no prin- 
ciples, and in our dealings we have shown 
ourselves as unprincipled as they are. That, 
I recognize, is a terrible indictment of certain 
people who have served as diplomats and 
statesmen, but the facts stare at us. And 
we are doing penance for their sacrifice of 
principle, and our children and grandchil- 
dren will continue to suffer for their sins. 

Well, what should we do about it? 

There are those who think we should ig- 
nore the present siren song from the Krem- 
lin, and refuse to participate in any further 
meetings until the Russians show more evi- 
dence of good faith. 

I am not one of those. But I think we 
ought to approach any dealings with Khrush- 
chev and company much as we'd approach a 
fellow like Serge Rubinstein in a business 
deal. We should recognize that we're deal- 
ing with a vicious, predatory bunch who are 
out to fleece us and cut our throats in the 

, but knowing that we can at least 
listen while they speak their piece. 

As a matter of fact, we have no alterna- 
tive. Diplomatically, we have been backed 
into a position where we cannot refuse to 
meet the Reds. We have been put on the 
defensive as warmongers, and the Commu- 
nists have sold that idea to vast segments 
of the world's population. To hold back 
when the Kremlinites make peaceful over- 
tures would merely confirm their propagnda 
and alienate a lot of peopel whom we don’t 
want against us, even though we know they 
aren't actively on our side. 

One or the arguments against meeting 
with the Russkys is that this indicates to the 
enslaved peoples that we are continuing to 
acquiesce in their enslavement. That is a 

int, and we have at past conferences acted 
in a way that makes that point a valid one, 
However, if proper statesmanship is exer- 
cised, this meeting could well mark a turning 
point. Knowing that the Russian'’s don't 
hold the top cards, our summiteers ought to 
do some good Yankee, New Hampshire type 
bargaining. Instead ef acting like city 
yokels and buying whatever the Russians 
have that corresponds to the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

If, in some of my earlier remarks, I seemed 
pessimistic, it was because Iam. I wonder 
about the outcome when I see not just a 
willingness to meet with the Red leaders 
but an eagerness to do so. I think Tito did 
it much better when he permitted the big 
Red bosses to come and talk to him in Yugo- 
slavia, but didn’t knock himself out trying 
to be cordial. 

One might as, what is it that Tito and 
Yugoslavia have that President Eisenhower 
and the United States of America don’t have? 
I don't recall having read that Tito had 
emissaries and intermediaries rushing 
around the Kremlin craving an audience. 
In fact, my recollection is that Tito was 
pretty stiff-necked about it, and informed 
the Reds—and the world—that if they 
wanted to talk turkey he'd listen, but not 
to bother if they didn’t intend to send their 
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top team. You know what happened, and 
how the Reds meekly ate crow. 

But Tito understands Communists, since 
he is one himself. We obviously do not, so 
we continue to make errors. And I just hope 
that this upcoming session will change the 
usual pattern. 

Certainly President Eisenhower ought to 
know the score. A faux pas could be dis- 
astrous in its moral effect upon a world 
that is hanging on every syllable and every 
inflection. 

Obviously, too, this President will not have 
an Alger Hiss advising him and doing the 
spadework. However, I hope that every last 
member of his entourage is dedicated first, 
last and always to the welfare of the United 
States of America, without any reservations 
as to our place in the world as against the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain or any other 
power. In other words, let our diplomats 
be as jealous of the rights and the welfare 
of the United States as the British diplo- 
mats will be about Great Britain, the Rus- 
sians about the U. S. S. R. and the French 
about France. And if concessions must be 
made, let us hope that our diplomats will be 
less generous and less pliable than some pre- 
vious performers have been. 

However, our approach to this conference 
shuold not be negative. That is what the 
Red strategists expect, and we will catch 
them off guard if we take the initiative in 
setting forth a positive program. How can 
this be done? The answer can be found in 
those words of Emerson’s I quoted a few 
moments ago: 

“Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles.” 

If our diplomats are guided by that 
thought, we shall indeed make progress in 
bringing to the world hope for a genuine 
and lasting peace. 


Our Moral Obligation 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a dispatch 
of the American Committee on Italian 
Migration calling our attention to the 
urgent need for assurances required to 
accomplish the objectives of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953: 


THE URGENT NEED FOR ASSURANCES 


Elsewhere in this issue are printed the 
simple procedures to be followed for spon- 
soring Italian refugees. We cannot urge too 
strongly the need for redoubled efforts in the 
tasK of increasing substantially the number 
of job and housing assurances for these refu- 
gees in keeping with the intent and spirit 
of the act. 

Americans of Italian origin who are con- 
scious of the serious problem of the Italian 
manpower clot that besets Italy, have a 
moral obligation in helping to make the 
Refugee Act a success. Assurances for un- 
named refugees are needed desperately and 
although the law has been revised to admit, 
if need be, 60,000 close relatives of American 
citizens, it is nevertheless of the utmost im- 
portance that at least 15,000 visas of this 
quota be utilized for refugees. 

You may not be in a position to be a 
sponsor, but certainly in your community 
there are many who can be, You can be in- 
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strumental in bringing this problem to their 
attention and influencing their decision, 

Remember that there are thousands upon 
thousands of Italians who have lost all per- 
sonal possessions as a result of disastrous ` 
floods, who have been dumped back on the 
mainland of Italy from the former colonies, 
who have fied communism from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain and who are lan- 
guishing in refugee camps, in caves, hovels, 
and shacks. The future of these people is 
dim since Italy’s economy cannot absorb 
them. 

We held out the hope to some of them that 
a new life could be theirs through the 
Refugee Act. We cannot dash these hopes by 
standing by without giving them the in- 
strument they need—job and housing as- 
surances—to help them fulfill their dream. 


Montgomery and Conflicting Philosophies 
of Sea Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled, “Montgomery and Conflicting 
Philosophies of Sea Power,” from the 
May 1955 issue of the United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings. The arti- 
cle was written by Col. J. D. Hittle, of the 
United States Marine Corps. 

All of us who are Members of Con- 
gress and know Colonel Hittle have de- 
veloped a high regard and real affection 
for him in connection with his services 
as legislative assistant to the Comman- 
dant of the United States Marine Corps. 
His modesty is such, however, that very 
few of us know of his scholarship and 
reputation as a historian. It is a privi- 
lege for me to bring that fact and this 
article therefore to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

The article was particularly significant 
because it is the first really fundamental 
rationalization for our Navy’s concept of 
the modern aircraft carrier. This de- 
fense of naval aviation and exposition 
of the nature and advantages of our bal- 
anced-fleet concept admirably explains 
the role of the Navy in our overall stra- 
tegic striking power. I am personally 
pleased with the article because it is 
written by a marine officer in defense 
of naval concepts and illustrates the 
common bond of loyalty and understand- 
ing between the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. This is a reassuring example of 
a genuine interservice cooperation. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTGOMERY AND CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES 
OF SEA POWER 
(By Col. J. D. Hittle) 

Few speeches in recent times have touched 
off such a widespread and heated contro- 
versy as those recently delivered by Field 
Marshal Montgomery. 

+ + s e s 

Although, in keeping with his reputation 

for clarity of thought and expression, Field 
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Marshal Montgomery undoubtedly pre- 
sented the thoughts more pointedly than 
they have been previously voiced, the fact 
remains that essential features of certain 
strategic observations stated in his recent 
speeches are neither original with him nor 
of recent origin. Many will recognize a 
familiar theme running through the fol- 
lowing excerpts from Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s November 29, 1954, speech before 
the California Institute of Technology which 
aroused such wide discussion as to defense 
strategy and particularly naval policy: 

“Naval forces require air support in the 
same way as do land forces. It is vital in 
the conditions of today, that navies called 
on to operate in the great oceans should 
have their own air forces. 

“If it is true that the seas will in the 
future be controlled mainly from the air, 
then it is for consideration whether this 
control would not be best exercised by na- 
tional air forces and not by naval forces. 
If this is the case, then navies will not in 
the future require their own air forces. 
* * * If this is true, then we should at 
once stop building any more aircraft car- 
riers, because they are very expensive and 
will not produce a dividend. * * * 

“Today the navies must handle this war 
(the war at sea). They must have the 
minimum means to insure control of the 
seas and of the approaches to essential ports 
and no more. It is essential that they 
should not dissipate those means on tasks 
which do not affect the war at sea.” 

Field Marshal Montgomery’s assertion as 
to the carrier's impending day of doom as a 
useful instrument of war involves far more 
than the pros and cons of the future combat 
utility of that type of vessel. Actually what 
is involved, and what is reflected through- 
out the field marshal’s recent dissertations, 
is a reenunciation of a philosophy of war 
that has been repeatedly, since World War I, 
the source of doctrinal conflict in this coun- 
try and, to a lesser extent, abroad. This 
general assemblage of dove-tailing strategic 
concepts condemning the carrier as an 
inutile weapon of future war, the question- 
able future value of naval aviation, limita- 
tion of naval activity to the geographical 
limits of the sea, and primacy of one weapons 
system—in this case the air forces—con- 
stitutes the essential attributes of what has 
long been recognized as the “continental” 
philosophy of war. 

That this philosophy should clash with the 
fundamental concepts which have guided 
the development and utilization of our Na- 
tion's naval power should be no surprise. 
The reason is simple: Continental European 
strategic thought has evolved in accordance 
with the apparent requirements of European 
warfare, geographically attuned to land 
areas. To continental European military 
thinking, the sea is a peripheral matter, and 
in this philosophy of war the sea is likewise 
a peripheral, or secondary, consideration, 

s * . s = 


This limited recognition of sea power, in 
turn, placed artificial limitations on its role 
and weapons. The result was that naval 
development by continental European na- 
tions was focused primarily upon the weap- 
ons system required to wage war at sea, pre- 
cluding the realization of the strategic divi- 
dends that could be realized from a kind of 
naval power capable of projecting its mili- 
pay power from the sea against land objec- 

ves. 


Thus continental strategic thought, 
shackled by the artficial limitations imposed 
by a land-locked philosophy of war, produced 
the kind of naval power designed to fight 
at sea, and which proved to be virtually in- 
capable of projecting power from the sea 
against shore and inland targets. 

s 
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In contrast to the doctrinal limitations 
traditionally imposed by continental naval 
thought, the United States developed, be- 
ginning in the latter 19th century, a bold 
and unlimited brand of seapower thinking, 
culminating in the balanced naval forces 
which demonstrated their unsurpassed stra- 
tegic mobility, versatility, and shocking 
power in World War II and-in the Korean 
war. Sparked by the intellectual genius of 
Alfred T. Mahan and responsive to the naval 
nature of the Spanish-American War, United 
States naval thought took its departure, in 
the latter years of the 19th century, from 
the artificially limited naval concepts of con- 
tinental Europe. From the Navy-Marine 
landing at Guantanamo Bay in the Spanish- 
American War there evolved the uniquely 
American concept of balanced fleets. In ac- 
cordance with this concept, American naval 
power adopted and developed every kind of 
combat tool required by naval commanders 
to exploit, in the technologically advanced 
atmosphere of the 20th century, the full 
combat potentialities of sea power. 

Stimulated and guided by such philosophy, 
American seapower developed, and brought 
to a high peak of combat proficiency, naval 
aviation and amphibious warfare. These 
two integral elements of our Nation’s bal- 
anced naval power serve as constant remind- 
ers of the extent to which American philos- 
ophy of seapower surpasses the continental 
in terms of scope, flexibility, malleability, 
and accumulative striking power. It is pre- 
cisely these two indispensable attributes of 
United States balanced fleets that illustrate 
and dramatize the divergence of United 
States seapower concepts from those of con- 
tinental Europe. It should be no surprise 
that continental strategic thought, preoccu- 
pied today, as it has been through modern 
history, with the Northern European plain, 
should continue to doubt the wisdom of the 
aircraft carrier and all that it implies with 
respect to American seapower. 

= * * + * 


Viewed in historical perspective, Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s recently voiced 
doubts as to the future value of the carrier 
appears as a continuation of England’s naval 
air policy of 36 years ago. It was between 
World War I and World War II that British 
defense policy evinced a lack of faith in the 
future of naval aviation and carrier warfare. 
Because Field Marshal Montgomery’s opin- 
ions on that subject are so consistent with 
the official British pre-World War II policy 
regarding naval air and carriers, a brief re- 
view of such British policy and its results 
should be of value in explaining the philo- 
sophic background and identifying the origin 
of his present opinions. 

Britain in World War I had again provided 
the organizational foundation for develop- 
ment of balanced naval power. In that war 
the British air weapon developed two dis- 
tinct and separate organizations—the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Serv- 
ice. The latter was an integral element of 
the Navy and included land and sea planes. 

The echo of the final shot of World War I 
had scarcely died away before the British de- 
fense policy makers decided that the Navy 
would not require its own naval air weapon. 
In implementation of that policy decision, 
the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval 
Air Service were merged into the Royal Air 
Force. By that single act England accom- 
plished a number of things: a single Air 
Force, a turn toward continental concepts of 
naval power—the means to fight at sea so as 
to control the sea flanks of land operations, 
clearance of sea lanes and guard approaches 
to necessary ports—and another British re- 
jection of balanced naval power. 

. s * . * 

In spite of protests by the more enlight- 
ened naval officers who sensed the potential- 
ly disastrous consequences of what was tak- 
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ing place, naval air material and carrier 
warfare continued to be retained as an inte- 
gral part of the Royal Air Force. In such a 
predicament the art of naval air war intel- 
lectually and physically withered and wasted 
to the point of comparative ineffectiveness. 

This condition, reflecting official British 
lack of faith in the future of naval aviation 
and the carrier, continued for 21 years. It 
was not until early 1939, when the clouds of 
imminent war were gathering low on the 
horizon, that naval aviation was reconsti- 
tuted as a part of the Royal Navy. But as 
events were soon to demonstrate, this reme- 
dial action came too late. 

Six months after emancipation of naval 
aviation from the Royal Air Force, World War 
II began. Britain paid a high price for her 
failure to push the development of naval 
aviation (including, of course, carier design 
and techniques) during the interim between 
wars, for, according to British naval sources, 
the Royal Navy's air arm on the eve of World 
War II was at least 15 years behind that of 
the United States. As World War II was to 
prove, England's dereliction of carrier devel- 
opment was a 21-year strategic sin that could 
not be expiated and rectified by recognition 
of the error on the eve of global war. 

The late James Forrestal, one who grasped 
the inherent genius of our concept of bal- 
anced naval power, succinctly summed up 
British post-World War I policy toward naval 
aviation by stating: 

“The consequence of this neglect was that 
the British went into the war with a totally 
inadequate naval air force.” Mr. Forrestal 
in his indictment of that erroneous policy, 
attributed the great British sea disasters— 
loss of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, 
the sinking of the Glorious off Norway, the 
1942 escape of the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
and Prince Eugen from Brest—to lack of an 
adequate naval aviation. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Forrestal by personal 
observation and study understood well the 
dire consequences that resulted from Eng- 
land’s post-World War I policy toward the 
naval air weapon and amphibious warfare. 
He spoke with great conviction as he warned 
against the great risks to which our Nation 
would be exposed by following the British 
example in naval aviation. He saw, as an 
observer in England in 1941, the results of 
the “complete oblivion which had been 
forced on naval aviation.” Such a policy 
toward the fleet air arm was the basis for 
Mr. Forrestal’s blunt statement that “the 
British never got one.” 

The reason for the absence of a strong 
British naval aviation was clear to Mr. For- 
restal, who placed the blame upon “the 
iron hand which the Aircraft Ministry and 
the RAF had clamped upon British naval 
aviation, and had thereby prevented the de- 
velopment of modern carrier aircraft.” 

s . * * > 


Evaluated in the cold light of historical 
perspective, England's decision in 1919 to 
choke off naval aviation—and with it carrier 
development—stands as one of the most 
stupendous strategic errors of modern mili- 
tary history. 

The hard but inescapable fact is that such 
failure to exploit—as did the United States— 
the air weapon as an integral instrument of 
sea power, created a situation so broad in its 
scope and dire in its potentialities that it 
was. beyond rectification in the 6 short 
months that intervened between the re- 
establishment of naval aviation within the 
Royal Navy and the outbreak of World War 
II. That 21-year British policy of stifling 
the development of carrier warfare had 
ramifications that extended even further 
than the sea disasters that befell the Royal 
Navy. 

In the early years of the war when the 
very survival of England depended on win- 
ning the battle of the North Atlantic sea 
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lanes against the Nazi submarine wolf packs, 
England simply did not possess the carriers 
- that were so vitally necessary to achieve vic- 
tory. Probably no one will ever be able to 
calculate what England’s 21 years of dere- 
lection of naval aviation cost in ships, cargo, 
men, and effort. While the cost of such an 
erroneous policy may be incalculable, it is 
justifiable to state that England’s 1919 
wrong guess On the future of naval aviation 
could well have cost much more: the loss of 
the war for England, had not the Nazis made 
a similar error in failing to provide for close 
coordination of the Luftwaffe with the U- 
boat fleet. 

Such could well have been the case had 
it not been for one thing—the United States 
had not followed the example of British 
naval air between the great wars. 

* * J + * 


The British concept of placing arbitrary 
limitations on the weapons available to her 
naval power has the demonstrable effect of 
reducing not only England’s naval air de- 
velopment but her amphibious potential as 
well. Her failure to develop a strong am- 
phibious capability is one of the towering 
paradoxes of modern military history. Yet, 
fundamentally, England’s negative policy 
toward amphibious warfare is a corollary of 
the post-World War I attitude toward naval 
aviation. 

It will be recalled that England conducted 
at Gallipoli the largest amphibious operation 
of World War I. Unfortunately for Eng- 
land, and the future course of world events, 
Gallipoli was a British failure. As such, 
Gallipoli served to “confirm” the long-stand- 
ing belief of continental strategists that suc- 
cessful amphibious operations against for- 
tified positions were not possible in the face 
>of modern quick firing and heavy caliber, 
long range weapons. The result was that 
European military strategy accepted the 
false lesson of Gallipoli, and amphibious 
warfare ceased to be recognized by Euro- 
pean thought as a major instrument of 
strategy. 

s kd s Ea s 

Parenthetically it should be recognized 
that no such negative attitude toward am- 
phibious operations existed in the United 
States. At the very time European strategic 
thought was condemning amphibious opera- 
tions as a major way of war, the United 
States Navy and United States Marine Corps 
were analyzing Gallipoli’s failures, devising 
solutions, and amassing a comprehensive 
amphibious doctrine. To England and the 
other principal European powers, Gallipoli 
was failure; to the United States Navy and 
United States Marine Corps, Gallipoli was 
the modern genesis for the successful am- 
phibious doctrine that was so indispensable 
in achieving victory in World War II. 

Why, then, did England accept the failure 
of Gallipoli as a final verdict of doom for 
amphibious operation? 

In the first place England never had ac- 
cepted “the balanced fleet” concept of naval 
- power. Instead, she had largely adopted 
the continental philosophy of naval power 
predicated upon the idea that navies should 
have only those weapons required for fight- 
ing at sea. Accordingly, this line of thought 
did not provide an intellectual atmosphere 
conducive to acceptance of any kind of weap- 
ons system involving more than the orthodox 
combatant and supply vessels designed to 
fight at sea. Thus, amphibious warfare, by 
which a nation’s military power is projected 
from the sea against land targets, could not 
be harmoniously integrated into the prevail- 
ing philosophy of naval power. Therefore it 
was, for all practical purposes, abandoned. 

In a sense, the British rejection of amphib- 
ious operations was even more final and 
conclusive than was that of naval aviation. 
It will be remembered that in the latter case, 
British policymakers belatedly sensed their 
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error, and reconstituted naval aviation as a 
part of the Navy in 1939, on the eve of World 
War II. Not so with respect to amphibious 
operations. As late as 1939 a prominent 
British naval official reportedly observed that 
he could foresee no extensive use of large 
amphibious operations in future war. At 
least his erroneous estimate of the nature of 
World War II was fundamentally consistent 
with Européan theory. 

World War II was in large measure a re- 
buttal to previous British thought both on 
naval aviation and on amphibious warfare. 
The late Secretary Forrestal pointedly em- 
phasized the failure of England to develop 
adequate amphibious doctrine by referring 
to the British defeat by the Germans in 
Norway. “That disaster,” Mr. Forrestal testi- 
fied, “which profoundly affected the course 
of the entire war, was more than a failure 
of 16,000 men, it was a failure in the exercise 
of sea power on the part of the then largest 
Navy in the world, and it was due entirely 
to the lack of a small, specially trained am- 
phibious force such as we have in the form 
of the United States Marines, to supplement 
ashore the action of the fleet at sea.” 

s s * * kd 


The result of the neglect of amphibious 
warfare would have been disastrous for the 
British—and Allied—war effort had it not 
been for one fact: the United States had, in 
amphibious warfare, as in the case of naval 
aviation and carrier warfare, refused to fol- 
low the British example. Consequently, be- 
cause of the vision, imagination, and work of 
the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps this Nation had a proven am- 
phibious doctrine and a meaningful and 
growing amphibious capability at the out- 
break of the war. 

> * = kd . 

There are some additional factors that 

have, since World War II, strengthened 


British orientation toward continental sea- 


power thinking, thus further sharpening 
the contrast betwen British and American 
attitudes toward the carrier and amphibious 
warfare. 

The first of these influences is the closer 
association of England with continental 
Europe. This has been the result of many 
factors. the most basic perhaps is the “nar- 
rowing” of the English Channel due to tech- 
nological advances in warfare. No longer, 
as in the Napoleonic era, can the cross- 
channel approaches from the continent be 
guarded by a “thin line of wooden ships,” 
or any line of ships, for that matter. World 
War II and its buzz bombs brought England 
within artillery range of the continent. By 
comparison with present day and foreseeable 
missiles, the German buzz bomb was primi- 
tive. With England well within range of 
continental missile bases, the channel has 
lost much of its military significance. Thus 
England has a greater and more vital inter- 
est in continental land warfare, for her fate 
could well be settled by whether a friendly 
or enemy nation controls the areas suitable 
for locating missile-firing batteries within 
range of Britain’s industrial heart. 

a . * hd * 

Another factor that has the effect of tend- 
ing to minimize British requirements for 
balanced naval power, as it is understood in 
the United States, is the loosening of the 
bonds of the British Empire which has oc- 
curred since the end of World War II. It 
was sea power that held the Empire together. 
The present status of India and the loosening 
of the ties as vast and small areas move from 
colonial to more independent status has 
created a corresponding slacking in the obli- 
gation, incentive, and economic ability to 
give British sea power the priority accorded 
it in pre-World War II times. 

While other reasons certainly exist, the 
gradual dissolution of the Empire is one of 
the prime underlying factors in the corre- 
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sponding smaller emphasis given naval power 
in current British strategy. This reduction 
in the scope of Empire obligations, together 
with closer orientation with the continent, 
provides a fundamental clue as to why Eng- 
land’s navy, which passed sea power su- 
premacy to the United States in World War 
II, has now been numerically superseded by 
the Soviet Union as a sea power. 
+ + a > . 


In the light of such circumstances the 
recently expressed views of Field Marshal 
Montgomery appear more understandable, 
for not only was he reenunciating the essen- 
tials of a longstanding British philosophy of 
seapower, but he was also attuning his ob- 
servations to England’s current strategic 
and economic status, which, because of the 
technological narrowing of the channel and 
the reduction of Empire imposes a lower pri- 
ority on naval power. This change in British 
strategy places a limitation on the kind of 
naval power appropriate to England’s world 
power status, which has changed since the 
beginning of World War II. Thus what has 
happened is that the continental philosophy 
of limited seapower, so unsuitable to Eng- 
land and the Empire prior to World War II, 
is now more appropriate to England’s pres- 
ent reduced role and capabilities. 

It is precisely England's decline as a 
world ranking seapower nation which im- 
poses an added burden and obligation on the 
United States to fill the seapower vacuum 
created by England’s reduced naval poten- 
tial. While this condition has global impli- 
cations, it poses particularly severe problems 
and requirements in the western Pacific. 
There, in Pacific Asia, Russian seapower is 
on the rise and threatens to fill the vacuum 
resulting from withdrawal or reduction of 
British seapower in that area. The obliga- 
tion of countering the rise of Russian sea- 
power in the western Pacific now falls 
squarely on the United States. 

Balanced naval power—based on carriers 
and amphibious forces—provides the power, 
mobility, and flexibility so responsive to the 
modern strategic requirements of the Pacific. 
Thus the reduction in British seapower, a 
salient concomitant of which has been the 
belief in the future uselessness of carriers 
and the virtual abandonment of amphibious 
warfare, has the direct and immediate effect 
of making it imperative that the United 
States place even greater emphasis on those 
basic attributes of balanced haval power. 
The rise of Russian seapower makes it man- 
datory, in the interest of our national secu- 
rity and the safety of the free world, to 
depart completely from the philosophy and 
pattern of British seapower. 

All of our experience in World War II and 
since seems to underline the wisdom of the 
United States in continuing to fashion her 
naval power in accordance with our own 
national concepts and responsive to our own 
national security requirements. 


Peace Depends on People Knowing People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by W. E. O’Brien, the adminis- 
trative assistant to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunpT]. The 
article was published in the June 11 issue 
of the magazine America. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE DEPENDS ON PEOPLE KNOWING PEOPLE 
(By W. E. O’Brien) 


(On May 31 the Senate approved intact 
the State Department’s request for $22 mil- 
lion to expand the exchange of persons pro- 
gram, which the House had cut to $12 mil- 
lion. Mr. O’Brien, administrative assistant 
to Senator Karz E. MunDr, of South Dakota, 
a post he has held for many years, explains 
why the conferees meeting this week should 
provide generously for this increasingly im- 
portant program.) 

A new phase in the struggle to preserve 
world peace has set in. Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNow.Lanp presaged its advent in his 
somber statement, interrupting the Senate’s 
special session last November, on the atomic 
stalemate which he foresaw. 

The rush of events this spring has largely 
confirmed the belief that the world has 
moved into a period of intensified nonmili- 
tary competition between the Communist 
and free nations. It is, as the saying goes, 
a battle for men’s minds. How decisive vic- 
tories over men’s minds can be was under- 
lined at the Bandung Conference in Indo- 
nesia a couple of months ago. The courage 
and conviction with which leaders of non- 
Communist Asiatic peoples.challenged the 
apologists for Red imperialism, masquerad- 
ing as apostles of peace and anticolonialism, 
seems to have blunted the edge of Red 
China’s ambitions to corral the uncommitted 
peoples of the Orient in its camp. 

The Soviety Union’s sudden agreement to 
an Austrian treaty, which came in the wake 
of the defeat of its drive to forestall West 
German membership in NATO, proved that 
Soviet policy has definitely shifted gears. 
Stalin’s policy of antagonizing the free world 
at every turn had plainly backfired. The 
amazing buildup of anti-Communist mili- 
tary power, achieved through United States 
leadership, at least seems finally to have per- 
suaded the tacticians of aggressive Marxism 
that their bellicosity was heading them into 
a military showdown. Their new tactic is 
to muffie the drums of war and to rely on 
nonmilitary political, economic, and propa- 
ganda measures to win the struggle of com- 
petitive coexistence with the forces of free- 
dom, 

This global shift in Communist tactics re- 
quires a reexamination of American foreign 
policy. Everyone is agreed that for us to 
drop our military guard would be to tumble 
into a Marxist trap. On the other hand, the 
time has come to go all-out on nonmilitary 
phases of our foreign policy. Our military 
strength has erected a shield behind which 
we can compete against the Communist 
world for the deep-down allegiance of peo- 
ple’s souls. The final outcome of the cold 
war will be decided largely by the success 
with which we carry through the nonmili- 
tary phases of the postwar counteroffensive 
we have devised to prevent Marxists from 
enveloping any more peoples than they al- 
ready have enveloped. 

EXCHANGE OF PERSONS DIPLOMACY 


One of the most important nonmilitary 
components of American foreign policy since 
the war has been our exchange of persons 
program. Under this, foreign students, 
teachers, journalists, social-welfare spe- 
cialists, and other leading personalities have 
been invited to visit the United States as 
guests of our Government in order to be- 
come acquainted with typical American per- 
sonalities and agencies doing the kind of 
work in which our guests are themselves en- 
gaged in their homelands. These are two- 
way programs, with properly qualified Ameri- 
cans enjoying a similar opportunity of 
visiting foreign lands at the expense of the 
United States Government for similar pur- 
poses. 
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During the past year 7,121 of these ex- 
changes have been arranged. Two-thirds of 
the exchangees were foreigners invited to the 
United States to study, teach, lecture, carry 
on specialized research or gain work experi- 
ence. The other third were Americans who 
went abroad on the same type of mission. 


The Department of State, which conducts 
these programs, calls attention to the fact 
that “many of these exchanges were planned 
within the framework of projects to meet 
special situations in different countries.” 
For example, a couple of years ago, Hispanic 
specialists in international law met in Latin 
America to promote the study of interna- 
tional law among the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples of the world. Prof. Antonio de Luna, 
director of the Institute on the History of 
International Law at the University of 
Madrid, took a leading part in the discus- 
sions, emphasizing the natural-law basis of 
international law. The Madrid institute was 
named a center of the group's international 
project. 


Dr. de Luna thereby attracted the atten- 
tion of officials in the exchange of persons 
program, who promptly invited him to visit 
this country in order to see for himself how 
American universities went about the study 
and teaching of international law. As a re- 
sult of his visit, Dr. de Luna has agreed to 
join the faculty of a large American Catho- 
lic university as a visiting professor. No 
doubt he will contribute toward a much 
better understanding between the people of 
the United States and those of Spain and 
other Hispanic countries. In such concrete 
ways the peoples of the free world can 
come to understand each other much bet- 
ter. This common understanding of one 
another, of course, is essential to greater 
cooperation between various nations in the 
achieving of stable, peaceful relations be- 
tween them, 


HISTORY AND STATUS OF THE PROGRAMS 


The postwar exchange of persons pro- 
gram has its legislative roots principally 
in the Fulbright Act of 1946, the Smith- 
Mundt Act of 1948 and a number of other 
legislative measures setting up special ex- 
change programs with Latin-American coun- 
tries, China, Korea, Finland, Iran, Germany, 
Austria, and India. These special author- 
izations met special needs in sensitive areas 
of the world where international problems 
of high priority challenged our ingenuity. 
The programs are financed both through con- 
gressional appropriations in dollars and 
through the use of money that we have at 
our disposal in foreign currencies. These 
are funds which foreign governments cred- 
ited to our Government from the sale of 
surplus war materials abroad. Under the 
Fulbright Act the United States Govern- 
ment can assign these funds to support 
Americans we send abroad to study or carry 
out other purposes of this phase of the ex- 
change program. 

These are Federal cultural-interchange 
programs outside those run by the Depart- 
ment of State, but our present interest lies 
in these latter. The proposed appropria- 
tion for continuation of the department's 
exchange of persons program under the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the fis- 
cal year 1956 is $22 million, of which $8.3 
would be in foreign currencies. This is an 
increase of $6.5 million over the present 
year’s appropriation, largely to cover the cost 
of exchanges with the Middle East, Far East, 
South Asia, and Africa as recomemnded by 
congressional committees, Vice President 
Nixon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower and others. 

Instead of expanding the program, the 
House cut the appropriation from $22 million 
to $12 million, of which #8 million must 
still be. in foreign currencies. This would 
leave only $4 million for activities costing 
dollars and for the administration of the 
entire program. The Senate on May 31 ap- 
proved the $22 million intact. The two 
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bills were to be ironed out in conference 
this week. 

It is important to note that private groups 
supplement the facilities provided by the 
Federal Government in carrying out these 
programs. Last year, for example, it is esti- 
mated that at least $7.8 million was con- 
tributed in this way from nongovernmental 
sources. This contribution helped to defray 
the costs of 450 projects involving 3,400 ex- 
changes of persons. 


VALUABLE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


What evidence have we which would prove 
that the Exchange of Persons Program in its 
various phases has actually achieved its pur- 
pose of creating better understanding and a 
greater spirit of friendliness between Ameri- 
cans and other free peoples? In answering 
this question we must distinguish between 
the short-range and long-range phases of 
this experiment. It is too soon to judge of 
the long-range results. The younger people 
from foreign lands who have had the op- 
portunity to visit the United States were se- 
lected because of the promise they gave of 
rising in influence at home as their careers 
unfolded. In most cases they have not yet 
had time to achieve much influence. 

But we can tell from the good results of 
the short-range phases that the experiment 
is achieving its purposes. For example, 
nearly every one of the Asiatics of real prom- 
inence who spoke up at the Bandung Con- 
ference in defense of the peaceful purposes 
of United States foreign policy and in con- 
demnation of the aggressive purposes of Red 
expansionism has been educated in one of 
the Western countries. In fact, the Bandung 
Conference went on record in favor of inter- 
national exchanges of persons by adopting a 
resolution declaring that “the most powerful 
means of promoting understanding among 
nations is the development of cultural co- 
operation.” 

Last November, at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women in Boston, 
President Eisenhower testified that the ex- 
change programs are “increasing intercul- 
tural understanding and thereby forging the 
bonds of brotherhood and good will among 
men. They are thus serving the cause of 
peace in a troubled world.” Vice President 
RICHARD M. Nrxon recently told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that his “look- 
see” tours through Asia and Latin America 
had proven to him the effectiveness of these 
exchanges. “If I had to pick one program 
in the foreign field which was the most effec- 
tive,” he said, “if I had to pick one that was 
indispensable, this would be it.” 

A survey by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research of American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reported that foreign students, 
after visiting the United States, were fav- 
orably impressed by their experience. They 
thought Americans were “cordial, warm, 
kind, and hospitable * * * and that this 
Was experienced as quite a surprise.” The 
same survey indicated that foreign students 
credit us with a high cultural level and 
strong attachment to noneconomic values. 
In other words, their experiences here had 
caused them to revise the stereotype distant 
peoples often have of Americans as a money- 
mad breed of vulgar tastes. 

A survey which the Department of State 
itself conducted of about 1,000 returned 
grantees in 17 foreign countries showed that 
the majority of them after returning home 
had engaged in activities favorable to the 
purposes which the United States is pursuing 
in the world at large. This was particularly 
true of our foreign policy, of which the 
visitors acquired a much better understand- 
ing during their stay with us. 

Ranbir Singh, editor of the Daily Milap 
of New Delhi, the capital of India, has gone 
on record about the way his visit to America 
changed his attitude toward us. He said 
that his impressions of Americans previous 
to his visit—impressions gained mostly from 
American movies and Communist propa- 
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ganda—were that most Americans were 
either crooks or millionaires or both. On 
our home grounds, however, he found Ameri- 
cans to be neither, but friendly and kind, 
much like the folks he knew at home. Mr. 
Singh makes as many as nine talks a day to 
various groups in India. The newspaper he 
edits is full of accurate information about 
us and his editorials are friendly. This kind 
of offset to the malicious anti-American 
propaganda Soviet agents pour into India is 
invaluable to the cause of freedom and 
peace. 

Dr. Elizabeth Burger, counselor in the 
Catholic Chuch’s women’s affairs program in 
Germany, has informed almost a million 
Germans, through her magazine articles and 
lectures, about her impressions of America. 
She keeps insisting on the fact that, though 
the New York skyline is picketed by sky- 
scrapers instead of church spires, as in 
Europe, it is a mistake to minimize the im- 
portance of religion in the United States. 

Our diplomats abroad who see the ex- 
change programs in operation overseas are 
enthusiastic witnesses to its value United 
States Ambassadors polled on the subject 
agreed with Mr. Nrxon’s estimate: “This 
exchange of persons is our most effective 
program abroad.” 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of 
the department of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, who has had 
considerable experience with these programs, 
wrote to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee urging continuance of this experiment. 

Finally, we know how important the Krem- 
lin regards its own exchange programs as 
weapons in its cold war against freedom. 
All the key people in the Guatemala revolt, 
according to Mr. Nrxon’s check, had been 


—sent either to Russia or to Iron Curtain 


countries to study. 
MINOR CRITICISMS 


One criticism of the exchange of persons 
program is that enough foreign students 
come to the United States to study (30,000 
in 1954) without our paying their way. The 
answer is that the Department of State se- 
lects young foreigners of proven competence 
and could get many more from the sensitive 
areas. It gives preference to those who are 
particularly interested in such subjects as 
American history, the social sciences, and 
law, and studies which will enable them to 
promote the well-being of their own people 
through engineering, medicine, and social 
welfare. The ability of foreign students to 
come here without our help depends on 
many circumstances which have no rele- 
vance to the purposes of this special pro- 
gram, such as the financial standing of their 
parents. 

Another criticism is that we do not need 
to make more friends in already friendly 
countries. In view of the ingenuity of the 
Soviet Union and Red China in creating 
friction between us and our allies, this criti- 
cism hardly carries much weight. We can- 
_ not have too many or too well-informed 
friends in foreign countries. Besides, who 
knows whether the younger persons now 
working their ways toward positions of lead- 
ership abroad will be friendly to us when 
they wield great influence within a few 
years? 

UNWISE ECONOMY 


The desire of Congress to economize is 
always understandable. Before accepting 
such a deep cut as the House has approved, 
however, proponents of the program hope 
the Senate will carefully weigh the value of 
the particular phases of it which will suffer 
most. When we consider it a bargain to be 
able, by multiplying orders, to build a single 
intercontinental B-52 jet bomber for $8 mil- 
lion, is it wise to refuse less than three times 
that amount to continue in full force for 
another wear our best weapon in the battle 
for men’s minds? For in the end, as the 
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Bandung Conference must have convinced 
us, it is what the peoples of the world think 
that will decide who wins and who loses the 
cold war. Why take chances on losing that 
battle merely to save a few million dollars? 


Celler Scores Immigration Policy of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, at a Wil- 
lard Hotel dinner by the Washington 
Committee of United Hias Service, the 
international Jewish imigration agency, 
on Tuesday, June 14, 1955: 

THE IMMIGRATION CRISIS 


Nowhere except possibly in the area of 
international trade, do the lines of domestic 
and foreign policy cross and meet as they do 
in immigration. This is a subject, therefore, 
that we must in all self-interest deal with 
soberly, sensitively, and above all, seriously. 

For the more than 32 years I have been 
in Congress, I have watched the policy of 
immigration become ensnarled in the waves 
of fear produced by hot and cold wars. This 
was as true in 1954 as it was true in 1952 and 
is true in 1955. Our immigration policy is as 
much an aftermath of World War II as it 
was an aftermath in 1924 of World War I and 
the Russian revolution which was part of 
the seething history of those years. In be- 
tween was a major depression. 

At no one time since 1924 have we sum- 
moned sufficient objectivity to examine the 
consequences of our immigration policy in 
the light of our world leadership, in the 
light of the guiding principles of our democ- 
racy, and in the light of established scien- 
tific and political fact. 

We who pride ourselves as a forward- 
looking people in tune with the march of 
events and progress, have remained mysti- 
fyingly divorced from reality in the whole 
immigration picture. We have, instead, mar- 
ried fact to fancy, delusion to data, and 
embraced the hybrid offspring—our immi- 
gration policy—with nondetachable fingers. 
For, make no mistake about this, the pre- 
vailing sentiment throughout this country 
is against any basic revision of our immigra- 
tion law, and this resistance to change is 
reflected in the Congress. Only a handful 
of States in this Union, who have had con- 
tinuing experience with receiving immi- 
grants from other lands to their own enrich- 
ment, have understood the flaws in our 
immigration policy. If we understand this 
fact of resistance, we are then better 
equipped to understand the nature of the 
difficult job before us. There are not enough 
people who understand the consequences of 
our immigration policy. The immigration 
law at best is an intricate subject, neces- 
sarily dependent upon interpretation of lan- 
guage, since immigration law can never be 
written with the exactness of, shall we say, 
a tax law. I know, for example, of many 
Members of Congress, when faced with an 
actual case of deportation and the absence 
of a statute of limitations in our law, have 
expressed surprise. “Is that in the act?” 
they ask, again and again. We have, for 
example, pending before the Committee on 
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the Judiciary of the House, of which I am 
chairman, over 2,000 private immigration 
bills, introduced by Members of the House 
of every shade of political opinion, including 
those who are in principle opposed to lib- 
eralization of the immigration law. Every 
one of these Cases represents an exception 
sought from the provisions of the rigid Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. That is be- 
cause the authors of these private bills see 
each beneficiary as a human being, not as a 
statistic. Perhaps that is the major obstacle 
that when we talk of immigration abstractly, 
it becomes difficult to translate the figures 
into human beings. You of HIAS, who work 
with immigrants, see each case as individ- 
ualized, see the hopes, frustrations, the 
tragedies of human beings who seek a home 
in the United States. I believe it is part of 
your job to translate for the major segments 
of our population these statistics into the 
human story. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that 
HIAS in these times concerns itself so in- 
timately with the whole question of our im- 
migration policy. Today, with 6 million Jews 
exterminated through Nazi massacre, with 
2 million Jews behind the bars of the Iron 
Curtain countries, and with little Israel 
bravely straining all its resources to give a 


“haven to those Jews who seek entry, HIAS 


nonetheless continues its concern with the 
general immigration problems, for it is aware 
that our immigration policy is a weak link 
indeed in the chain of democracy, and to the 
extent we ignore our weaknesses, to that 
extent democracy is vulnerable. 

Basing our immigration quotas on the ac- 
cident of national origins, we reach an un- 
tenable, if not, shall I say, an absurd con- 
clusion. For example, the quota for Ger- 
many is 25,814, for Italy, it is 5,645, for 
Greece, 308, for Turkey, 225. Is, therefore, a 
German 80 times more worthwhile than a 
native of Greece? Or 4 times more worth- 
while than a native of Italy and 115 times 
greater than a man or woman of Turkish 
origin? Or is one man of English origin 9 
times as meritorious as a man of Polish 
origin? i 

In the Senate and in the House there have 
been introduced a number of identical bills 
which have for their purpose basic revision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
The Lehman-Celler bill, as it has come to be 
known, seeks primarily to: 

1. Eliminate the national origins quota 
system with its built-in tions 
based on place of birth; 

2, Eliminate statutory discriminations and 
distinctions between native-born and natu- 
Yalized American citizens; 

3. Eliminate present insubstantial grounds 
for revocation and denial of citizenship; 

4. Eliminate fractious and arbitrary 
grounds for denial of admission to the United 
States; 

5. Make aclear distinction in requirements 
for entry between (a) aliens seeking perma- 
nent residence here, and (b) alien visitors 
coming here for scholarly or scientific pur- 
poses, for pleasure, or for business; 

6. Eliminate special immigration barriers 
against orientals and Negroes. 

7. Establish an annual immigration ceiling 
of approximately 250,000 per year, but permit 
immigration up to that limit; 

8. Require all ordinary immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere to be included 
within the annual quota limits; 

9. Establish a unified quota system, based 
on national need, individual aptitude, and 
the requirements of our foreign policy; 

10. Establish statutory review and appeals 
procedures in all cases of deportation and 
exclusion, and for denials of visas. 

I am frankly doubtful of passage of the 
Lehman-Celler bill this year or even next, 
Realistically these are maximum demands 
which the Congress is not prepared as yet to 
accept. I might add, not sufficiently edu- 
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cated to the mischief arising from the pres- 
ent act to accept. While President Eisen- 
hower twice has asked for revision of the 
McCarran-Walter act, there has been no 
pressure from the administration to go 
forward.. 

We have seen the miserable failure of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. There are those 
of us, Senator LEHMAN in the Senate and 
myself in the House, joined by others, who 
have sought by legislation to make this act 
workable. And, while it is imperative that 
this act be made to work, we must not ac- 
cept any revision of the Refugee Relief Act 
as a substitute for revisions of our immigra- 
tion law. The Refugee Relief Act is emer- 
gency legislation, necessary and humani- 
tarian in purpose, but it is certainly not any 
answer to the major difficulties. 

There we have it, then, a Refugee Relief 
Act which does not work, and an immigra- 
tion policy which offends against our natural 
generosity, and, at home and abroad, thrusts 
the United States into cariacature pose. 

As the cold war deepened, so our fears 
deepened. In 1948 we were capable of en- 
acting a Celler Displaced Persons Act which 
admitted some 400,000 refugees. But even 
then Congress saw fit to mortgage future 
quotas. There are some low quota countries 


where 50 percent of the quotas are mortgaged | 


up to the year 2000. It is ironic that in 
passing the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, Con- 
gress provided that these be nonquota im- 
migrants, yet kept intact the cruel mortgage 
provisions of the earlier Displaced Persons 
Act. I sincerely believe that perhaps not 
1 person out of possibly 10,000 in the 
United States is aware of this mortgage pro- 
vision. Out of the 679,940 quota immigra- 
tion visas issued by American consular of- 
ficers abroad from 1948 to 1952, 355,971 had 
to be charged against future quotas. The 
quotas of 25 countries have thus been pre- 
empted up to 50 percent of their annual al- 
lotment; 50 percent of the Polish quota is 
mortgaged until the year 2000. The Yugo- 
slay quota is mortgaged to the year 2015; 
the Greek quota 2017; the Estonian quota 
until the year 2146, etc. 

During fiscal years 1925 to 1952 2,438,845 
quota numbers were unused because they 
could not be redistributed under the law. 

We go a step further and note that dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953-54, quota visa immi- 
grants amounted to a total of 94,098 out of 
154,657 total permitted by the law. Since 
Great Britain and Ireland use so little of 
their quota, those unused go to waste. Some 
60,000 visas this past year which could have 
been used to alleviate human suffering 
throughout the world went down the drain. 
Would it not, therefore, make sense, good 
sense, as perhaps a preliminary step, to work 
toward and to concentrate on the elimination 
of the mortgages imposed and to work to- 
ward the distribution of the unused quota? 
This is not to say that we should lose sight of 
our maximum goal, involving many basic 
changes. This is to say, that there is a 
more probable success in attempting these 
modifications plus the elimination of certain 
administrative procedures which have 
worked so much hardship on the immigrant 
both here and in countries abroad. This 
would be a realistic approach. It will suc- 
ceed. 


It is well to keep our sights trained on the 
major objective—indeed we-must not at any 
time turn ourselves away from the larger 
vision. 

But let us keep in mind, so that we can 
give relief presently, now to thousands of 
human beings by liquidating the mortgages 
on quotas and causing a distribution of un- 
used quotas among the low quota countries. 

This relief, I believe, the Congress will 
accept and in this session 

It is not lightly that I make these pro- 
posals. I have this in mind: With the pos- 
sible easing of tensions the time may not 
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be too distant when the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries may permit those of Jewish faith to 
emigrate. Therefore we must now work to 
bring about availability of quota numbers, 
even if in limited degree, so that we shall 
not fail them at their moment of greatest 
need. 

I say, too, if we can bring about these 
modifications in this Congress we shall at the 
same time be modifying the heretofore re- 
sisting attitude against change. 

Let us come back to the consideration of 
the major changes. Now let’s take a fresh 
look at the flow of immigration into this 
country and try to understand its meaning. 
The volume of immigration has risen from 
a low of 38,000 in 1945 to more than 208,000 
in 1954. ‘This, of course, is immigrant vol- 
ume. The flow of nonimmigrants, that is, 
those who do not come to stay permanently, 
has increased manyfold. In 1954 we found 
more than 59 million entries of nonimmi- 
grants. This includes agricultural laborers, 
seamen, and those crossing the Canadian 
and Mexican borders. The influx of 208,000 
in 1954 arises primarily from the nonquota 
status accorded natives of independent 
Western Hemisphere countries. Out of that 
208,000 some 94,000 are accounted for by 
quota immigrants and the remainder, 114,- 
000, by nonquota immigrants, mostly from 
Western Hemisphere countries. Hence, we 
see clearly that there is an increase in non- 
quota immigrants while the flow of quota 
immigrants is on the decline. The national- 
origin provisions and the mortgage provi- 
sions of the Displaced Persons Act contribute 
in large fashion to this picture. If that 
is so, then what real purpose does our quota 
system have? The immigration picture is 
not based on any realistic study of absorp- 
tive capacity in this country. Itis no longer 
even based on what the opponents of liberal 
immigration policy call “assimilation po- 
tential.” In other words, the population 
composition is not the determining factor 
in nonvisa immigration. Hence the national 
origin quota system serves only to discrimi- 
nate against people of southern Europe. 

I am convinced that if the country at 
large understood the facts I have presented 
to you, understood them as you understand 
them too, that resistance to change would 
soon disappear. I believe also the time is 
not far off, though it is not yet, when Con- 
gress will reflect the changing attitude and 
will rewrite the laws in accordance to the 
principles of equality of peoples and wipe 
out the differences in treatment between 
native-born and acquired citizenship now 
existent in our law. I submit that we 
proceed to educate, not in bitterness, not 
in rancor, but alive always to challenge (in 
rational debate) the blind barriers of immi- 
gration. 


First Senior Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on 
May 27, 1955, the Catholic Standard of 
Washington, D. C., published an editorial 
entitled “First Senior Day.” Iask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial, togeth- 
er, with an address by the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, recently Attorney 
General of the United States, and for- 
merly Judge of the United States District 
Court, delivered on May 22 at the Senior 


June 15 


Day Ceremony of the Catholic Schools, 

Archdiocese of Washington, D. C., be 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

and address were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Catholic Standard of May 27, 
1955] 


First SENIOR Day 


The first senior day for the Catholic high 
schools held at Constitution Hall last Sun- 
day was a very enjoyable as well as a stimu- 
lating event. Through the ingenuity of the 
planners and the excellence of the speakers, 
a very significant and well-paced program 
was completed that must have impressed 
everyone who attended. 

The principal speaker, the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, .admirably expressed 
the theme of the event—responsible Cath- 
olic citizenship: “For the American citizen 
serves with heart and mind, soul and body 
his country who is obedient to the authority 
of God—and as delegated to the Govern- 
ment of the country, parents, and their rep- 
resentatives while loving and respecting 
God’s image in his neighbors and in him- 
self.” The speech of the former Attorney 
General was excellently complemented by 
the splendid pledge to our country recited 
by all the graduates. Although a lengthy 
pledge generally loses force as it proceeds, 
the cadence of the phrasing built up to an 
inspiring climax in the recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

All this served as a fitting prelude to the 
presentation of the citizenship awards by 
his excellency who then gave a brief but 
inspiring exhortation to all the graduates. 

The whole event, though hardly over an 
hour in length, grandly epitomized the aims 
of Catholic education which were summed 
up in one of the phrases of the pledge, 
“To accord, to all men, all that I justly 
claim for myself as human rights, consonant 
with the dignity of man, and, not content 
with the mere rigor of justice, to pursue 
in all my life and acts the supreme Chris- 
tian ideals of love of man for the love of 
God. $s o o» 


ADDRESS or HON. JAMES P. MCGRANERY, RE- 
CENTLY ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND FORMERLY JUDGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT, AT THE SENIOR DAY 
CEREMONIES OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON, D. C., IN 
CONSTITUTION HALL, May 22, 1955 


With the permission of your excellency, 
Monsignor Spence, right reverend and very 
reverend monsignori, reverend fathers, re- 
ligious and lay members of the faculties of 
the archdiocesan schools, parents of the stu- 
dents, and other guests, I deem it a distin- 
guished privilege to speak to you—who are 
members of the senior classes of the Catholic 
Schools of the Archdiocese of Washington, on 
this happy occasion when your appreciation 
of your responsibilities as American citizens 
and your practice of the American way of 
life have been recognized by your school 
faculties and honored by his excellency, our 
most reverend archbishop. 

It is fitting that these good-citizenship 
medals should be presented to you by cur 
revered and beloved Archbishop O'Boyle who, 
by his wise and far-sighted direction of the 
schools in which you are being educated; 
by his inspired spiritual guidance of the 
churches, the parishes, the charitable in- 
stitutions and societies for the aged, the or- 
phaned, the ill and the afflicted of Wash- 
ington; and by his own life, as well as his 
personal and apostolic participation in our 
community and national civic life, has exem- 
plified the essential qualities of the Ameri- 
can citizen: Courageous and constant de- 
votion to God, to his country, and to his 
fellowmen. 
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- It is suitable, too, that this assembly 
should be held in our Federal City on land 
which has been described as “the only home 
of religious freedom in the wide world,” the 
former domain of the Catholic barons of 
Baltimore; in the shadow of our National 
Capitol which crowns an eminence deeded 
by Daniel Carroll of Duddington who parted 
from it at a figure which, even in those early 
days of our economy, “made it a virtual gift,” 
his generous response to the request of 
George Washington at a meeting of land- 
owners in Georgetown. Even the ground 
plan of this most beautiful city in the world 
was conceived by the renowned Catholic 
engineer, Pierre Charles L’Enfant. 

It would, perhaps, have significance to 
trace, briefly, in inverse order, recorded Cath- 

` olic contributions to our country’s discovery 
and exploration. We remember well that 
Jesuit missionaries from new France pre- 
ceded the Puritans and the Pilgrims in New 
England by almost a century. The cross 
of Christ and the lilies of France had been 
planted in the Mississippi valley from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada almost two cen- 
turies before Louisiana entered our Union. 
The great American cities named for Holy 
Mary, Queen of the Angels, and for St. 
Francis bear eloquent testimony to the gen- 
erations of Catholics who, with Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionaries, settled beyond the 
Rockies scores of years before the Gold Rush, 
Florida, Georgia, and Alabama were hal- 
lowed by the footprints of missionary fathers 
from Spain who came to bring the word of 
God to the Indians. And the familiar, well- 
loved names, America and Columbia, are 
perpetual reminders that our Continent and 
our country were discovered by two brave 
Catholic gentlemen. 

“While Catholic pioneering was an impor- 
tant factor in preparing the land that was to 
cradle these United States, the infant Na- 
tion was endowed with the Catholic legacy 
of democratic principles, an inheritance 
that was to constitute her unique: The only 
nation ever to be conceived in the spiritual 
ideal of liberty under God. 

When Jefferson drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, he expressed the beliefs of 
his contemporaries, men of religious faith 
and courage. These immortal words of Jef- 
ferson preserved for posterity our forefathers’ 
awareness of the dignity of individual man 
as created by God and at the same time 
revealed Jefferson’s own familiarity with 
truths enunciated by Cardinal Bellarmine 
whose writings upon the equality of men, 
their natural endowment of freedom and 
liberty to choose their own form of govern- 
ment, were commented upon by Filmer in a 
volume still among the books of Thomas 
Jefferson and reposing in the Congressional 
Library. 

Truly, the phrases of the Declaration echo 
those of St. Robert Bellarmine, student of 
St. Thomas; and they have enshrined for all 
time the fundamental teachings of Christ 
who became a citizen of the earth in order 
to make possible for man his attainment of 
eternal citizenship in Heaven. 

True, the Christian view of man has its 
beginning in the first chapter of Genesis: 

“So God made man in his own image, made 
him in the image of God.” Fulfilling the 
promises of the Old Testament—whose 
theme was justice—the New Testament, 
whose theme is love, recounts the incarna- 
tion, when God took unto Himself the like- 
ness Of man and raised individual man to a 
new dignity. 


With the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, our Nation was dedicated to 
the Christian ideal of government, guaran- 
teeing to man his inalienable, God-given 
rights; asking only that. he recognize his 
obligations as a citizen. 

The Constitution, with its amendments, 
implemented the Declaration, and has con- 
tinued to make possible our Republic a Gov- 
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ernment of the freely elected representatives 
of the people, acting for the people under the 
authority of God. Whenever the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution has varied from 
the philosophy of the Declaration, our citi- 
zens in their wisdom have so amended and 
clarified it that women have been restored 
to their rightful place of influence in ac- 
cordance with the Christian tradition; and 
men of all races, creeds and color have been 
recognized as equal in nature, origin and 
destiny: creatures of God eternally entitled 
to the full opportunities and privileges of 
citizenship. 

It was William Penn who said that “Men 
must either be governed by God or they must 
be ruled by tyrants.” And so, in our world, 
that is today more than half-enslaved by the 
godless men of the Kremlin, the United States 
of America must hold fast to the basic spirit- 
ual ideal which has been her heritage. 

Materialism, secularism, bigotry and athe- 
ism have, during our’brief history, again and 
again struck blows at the foundation of our 
democratic way of life. But there have al- 
ways been good men of religious faith who 
have been true to the American tradition. 
Every President of the United States since 
the father of our country has publicly asked 
divine guidance and urged our citizens to 
place their trust and faith in the eternal 
source of all authority—God. 

We have indeed been reminded that it is 
not possible to be a citizen of the kingdom 
of God without performing to their fullness 
our obligations as citizens of the United 
States. 

For the American citizen serves his coun- 
try who is obedient, with heart and mind, 
soul and body, to the authority of God—in 
His divine persons and as delegated to the 
government of country, parents and their 
representatives; while loving and respecting 
God’s image in his neighbors and in himself, 

The good citizen is loyal, valiant and vigi- 
lant on behalf of America’s destiny; the 
protection of freedom in which all men may 
find their way to God. 

You—who are about to be graduated from 
the high schools and academies under the 
auspices of the Catholic archdiocese—have 
been well prepared for citizenship. For your 
instructors are dedicated men and women 
who have endowed with their lives these 
institutions of learning in order that the 
citizens of tomorrow will be educated in the 
true meaning the word. 

They know well that a youth has intellect 
and will, and that, if he is to develop his 
powers to fruition, then the training of 
his mind must be accompanied by the train- 
ing of his character, and the acquiring of 
good habits. : 

Catholic education is never merely the 
presenting of infornration: Rather, it is aid- 
ing and directing the individuals’ develop- 
ment of his powers; spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, in preparation for his 
religious, civic, and social life on earth and 
his eternal citizenship in heaven. 

The teachings of Christ, transmitted 
through the Roman Catholic Church, in her 
apostolic mission, cast the light of truth, 
justice, and charity upon art and science, 
upon learning and living alike. 

You are blessed to have had teachers who, 
while skilled in every advance technique of 
pedagogy and educated in the accredited 
colleges and universities of our country and 
others, have consecrated their entire lives to 
their religious vocation of making you ready 
for your responsibility in American Catholic 
living. 

Your gratitude to these holy men and 
women is a refiection of your gratitude to 
your parents, who have chosen the religious 
to guard and to guide your growth of mind 
and heart and soul; and who, while contrib- 
uting through taxes to the support of 
the public schools, have sacrificed to make 
financially possible the schools of the arch- 
diocese of Washington. 
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Your parents have thus fulfilled their own 
obligations to you, to the community and to 
God, and have decreased the burden of tax- 
ation for their neighbors, 

Most of all, your parents have rendered 
signal service to our country. For you have 
been made ready for citizenship in the true 
American tradition. 

Perhaps some of you may follow in the 
footsteps of Chief Justice Taney or Chief 
Justice White to interpret the law of the 
land. Others may seek to bring the tran- 
quility of order to labor relations in the 
spirit of Philip Murray, whether you take, as 
your exemplar, Commodore Barry or General 
Sheridan, Mother Katherine Drexel or 
Father Thomas Merton, you will labor and 
live through the days ahead for the greater 
honor and glory of God. 

And you will join a long procession of il- 
lustrious Catholic citizens who have served 
our Nation with valor and distinction; for, in 
the words of John Donne: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main.” 


lowa—Agricultural Center of the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following: 

Iowa: AGRICULTURAL CENTER OF THE WORLD 


The eminence of Iowa as the pantry and 
storehouse for the whole country and the 
agricultural center of the world has been 
further substantiated. 

Figures from the Iowa Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service and from the United States 
and Iowa State Departments of Agriculture _ 
show that Iowa ranks first in— 

Livestock income, 10 percent of the United 
States total. 

Value of beef marketed, 12 percent of the 
United States total. 

Corn production average, 17 percent of the 
United States total. 
tone production, 8 percent of United States 

Grade A land, 25 percent of United States 
total. 

Total area of State in farms, 95.5 percent. 

Number of cattle on feed, January 1955; 
20 percent of United States total. 

Hog numbers—more than any other two 
States and 20 percent of United States total. 

Hog production, 24 percent of United 
States total. 

Livestock and poultry value, 9 percent of 
United States total. Total estimated value 
of Iowa livestock and poultry on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, was $1,079,803,000. 

Marketings of cattle. 

Oat production average, 
United States total. 

Popcorn production average, 23 percent of 
United States total. 

Chicken numbers, 7 percent of United 
States total. 

Chicken production, 8 percent of the 
United States total. 

Timothy seed production, 25 percent of 
United States total. 

Iowa stands in a class by itself as an agri- 
cultural State. Often the State’s produc- 
tivity brings it the largest agricultural in- 
come in the Nation, and the total tonnage 
of Iowa food products is greater than that 
of any of the 48 States. Iowa fields and 
feedlots nourish six times the State’s popu- 


15 percent of 
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lation, producing 10 percent of the Nation’s 
food supply. 

Iowa’s food products are as balanced as her 
total economy—the seven basic foods neces- 
sary to good health and adequate nutrition 
are produced in Iowa in abundance. 


Civil Defense—All But Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
added problems faced by officials and 
volunteer citizens interested in civil de- 
fense during these times are extremely 
difficult and deserve the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of every official of Govern- 
ment at all levels. 


Some people are inclined to view all 
such activities and preparations as silly 
and as an unnecessary waste of taxpayers 
money. Yet they are also the folks who 
would raise serious criticism if such 
training should become necessary and 
nothing had been done. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, and based 
on my experience as executive secretary 
of the Dayton Civilian Defense Council 
during World War II, that proper plans 
and training programs should be encour- 
aged throughout the Nation. Not the 
Teast of the advantages is the esprit de 
corps and neighborliness that is created 
among citizens by their association to- 
gether in such programs. Their feeling 
of responsibility and satisfaction makes 
for better understanding and participa- 
tion in community affairs which is an- 
other good mark of citizenship. 


The direction and management of 
these programs, however, places an extra 
responsibility upon the proper officials 
to guard against wasteful and unneces- 
sary expenditure of public funds. If the 
public in general begins to feel that such 
expenditures are foolish and not properly 
justified then irreparable damage to the 
program can easily result. The avoid- 
ance of such mistakes calls for the most 
careful planning and thorough consider- 
ation by every civil defense official re- 
gardless of his rank and regardless of 
whether he is a paid official or a volun- 
teer. 

There is little question in my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, but that the nationwide 
civil defense alert planned for today will 
have many lessons which will be studied 
by all civil defense officials and which 
will result in much helpful information. 
I am also convinced, Mr. Speaker, that 
the executive branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment will learn many necessary fac- 
tors that will need further consideration 
to guard against any exigency. For 
these reasons and also because of the 
effect it may have on public opinion in 
this matter, I regret that this exercise 
was not planned to include Members of 
Congress and their staffs. Many news- 
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papers throughout the Nation have com- 
mented on this phase editorially. I am 
sure they did not do so facetiously, but 
only because they also are concerned over 
these problems and are concerned in the 
public interest. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer published an 
excellent editorial on this subject and 
pointed out also the question that is 
uppermost in the minds of every Ameri- 
can—that our greatest effort is to have 
peace in the world and do this with honor 
and credit to our great Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent to include this edi- 
torial as part of my remarks. 

It is my constant hope and prayer, Mr. 
Speaker, that all of us will be granted 
divine guidance so that we can meet the 
great responsibilities and challenges we 
face with credit and honor to our Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

ALL BUT CONGRESS 


On June 15 higher-ranking personnel of 
virtually all Government agencies will clear 
out of Washington and disperse to their war- 
time posts. For 2 days they will continue 
operations as normally as possible in re- 
hearsal for a bombing attack on the Capital. 
For 6 weeks in advance skeleton crews will 
have been at these various remote stations 
making preparations for the conduct of the 
public business in the simulated emergency. 

“Virtually all Government agencies” is the 
phrase. But one exceedingly important arm 
of Government is omitted. Members of 
Congress, their staffs, and officials of the 
House and Senate will continue to debate, 
investigate, and generally carry on in the 
midst of the (imaginary) rubble of a city 
prostrated by enemy attack. 

The reason for the omission of Congress is 
simple enough. Finding a suitable place for 
a Senate of 96 Members and a House of 435 
Members, with their staffs, has been too 
much for the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
A very large resort hotel far from any indus- 
trial center is clearly indicated. Arthur S. 
Flemming’s people at ODM still are shopping 
around for a site. 

The difficulty is that the legislative branch, 
unlike the executive, cannot very well do 
business with a skeleton force. If you don’t 
have virtually all Members present, or at 
least a clear majority, you really can't do 
anything, legislatively. 

In contrast, the executive branch can do 
business, under the Constitution, with only 
one man on the job. For the President has 
a virtual monopoly of the power of that 
branch. Given a number of subordinates 
to provide information and advice, the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet can get on with the 
business of making policy and handing down 
decisions and orders. 

In practice, of course, it would not be that 
simple. Many vital Government activities 
involve the knowledge and skills of thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of qualified peo- 
ple. The plans formulated by ODM at this 
stage involve the dispersal of 15,000 persons. 
The main business of the Government still 
will be carried on in Washington, in the 
(imaginary) rubble June 15 to 17. 

This may indicate the need for further 
expansion of dispersal plans, to insure con- 
tinuity of Government. But it also indicates 
the utter impossibility of moving all the 
essential personnel and equipment away 
from Washington no matter how grave the 
emergency. _ 

And that reminds us that we should lend 
our greatest efforts to averting war, with its 
hazard of atomic attack, rather than to pre- 
paring for continuity of government, in case 
such an attack comes, 


. June 15 
Social Security and the Medical 


Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two interest- 
ing articles by Dr. Souren H. Tashian, of 
Seattle. These articles, which originally 
appeared in the Bulletin of the King 
County Medical Society, discuss the pros 
and cons of extending the social-security 
system to include members of the medi- 
cal profession. 

There being no objection the articles 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


(By Souren H. Tashian) 


To me has fallen the task of making a sur- 
vey of old-age and survivors insurance 
(OASI). Social security already covers 90 
percent of wage earners and self-employed, 
including managers and executives in the 
highest financial brackets. It is accepted 
by both political parties, and is described by 
President Eisenhower as a cornerstone of the 
American way of life. It is an effective 
weapon against family insecurity caused by 
old age or death. 


WHAT IT IS 


1. It actually is a form of enforced savings 
for an annuity-type benefit at retirement, 
and an insurance for one’s survivors. 

To my surprise, I have found that a large 
majority of local physicians privately ap- 
prove of OASI. However, collectively through 
our representatives, we have put ourselves on 
an island together with dentists, osteopaths 
and lawyers, refusing to participate on the 
ground “we seldom actually retire.” But, 
we must .admit, thousands of doctors and 
lawyers already are covered by social security 
through part or full-time salaried positions, 

2. OASI is a hedge against past and future 
inflation. 

a. This insurance benefit can help offset 
the loss in purchasing power of private re- 
tirement plans already in force—a loss 
brought about by inflation. 

b. As inflation occurs, the tendency is for 
social security benefits to be increased, with, 
of course, some corresponding increase in 
social security taxes. Recent increases in 
OASI have been made to compensate for the 
continuing falling-of of the buying value 
of the dollar. 

3. Self-employed individuals who are cov- 
ered under the social security law are re- 
quired to indicate on their annual income 
tax report their net earnings, from a mini- 
mum of $400 up to a maximum of $4200, and 
they pay a 3 percent social security tax 
together with their regular income tax. This 
is three-fourths as much as an employee and 
his employer would pay on the same amount 
of earnings. 

4. On retirement at age 65, the maximum 
benefit is $162.80 for the insured and wife. 
The maximum death benefit to the widow 
and two dependent children is $200 per 
month. 

(a) If one retires at age 65, he can still 
earn up to $1,200 a year and at the same time 
receive the full retirement benefits. Outside 
income from stocks, investments, real estate, 
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and insurances have no bearing on social- 
security benefits. 

(b) After age 72, the insured receives all 
social-security benefits regardless of the 
ameunt he earns in gainful employment. 

5. Benefits are based on the number of 
quarters of gainful work. Each calendar 
year has 4 quarters. Minimum eligibility 
requirements are 6 quarters of work during 
the 3 years immediately preceding retire- 
ment. 

To be fully covered, one must be gainfully 
employed for 40 quarters, if born since 1906. 
For those born earlier, less quarters of work 
are required, i. e., birth date 1891, 10 quar- 
ters; birth date 1901, 30 quarters, etc. 

You are eligible for old-age insurance pay- 
ments if your profession is covered under the 
social-security law, if you are 65 years of age 
or older, if you are fully insured (i. e., you 
have earned the required quarters), if you 
have either retired or reached 72 years of 
age (it is not necessary that you retire to 
receive payments). 

Your survivors receive OASI benefits at 
your death if you have currently earned the 
minimum of 6 quarters. 


THE TRUST FUND 


The social-security taxes collected by the 
Internal Revenue Service are deposited in 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
‘Trust Fund and are used to pay all the bene- 
fits and administrative expenses of the pro- 
gram. The reserve portion of the trust 
fund—that is, the part not required for cur- 
rent disbursement—is invested in interest- 
bearing United States Government securities. 

The schedule of tax rates is designed to 
meet the future obligations of the program 
and keep it on a self-supporting basis. 


< THE NEW LOOK— 1955 


Among those brought under the law for 
the first time are clergymen who, for ex- 
ample, can individually join the program, 
To obtain coverage, the individual minister 
must file a certificate with the district di- 
rector of internal revenue indicating his de- 
sire to come under the law. He has 2 years 
in which to make his choice, but once made, 
it cannot be revoked. 

Others also recently covered are profes- 
sional engineers, architects, accountants, and 
funeral directors. 


PERTINENT OBSERVATIONS 


1. One does not have to retire at age 65. 
(By continuing gainful employment, the 
benefits increase.) 

2. Bankers, industrialists, and insurance 
executives come under the social security 
p , and, as far as I have found, they 
consider it a good and sound insurance. 
Some may resent the enforced participation. 

3. Currently there is a tendency for 
privately organized nonprofit retirement 
plans to switch to, or combine with OASI. 


OBJECTIONS 


There are some physicians who state in 
no uncertain words that they feel OASI is 
-a “handout.” Some think it is an intrusion 
of bureaucratic government into private 
enterprise and that it would weaken per- 
sonal initiative—that it could possibly be 
a step toward socialized medicine—that it 
is the “child of the New Deal’—that doctors 
do not actually retire but die in their boots. 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


At the congressional hearings on physi- 
clan participation in social security, wit- 
nesses imply in one breath that physicians 
and dentists do not want from the Federal 
Government “something for nothing”—yet 
in the next breath they express the fear 
that the Government will make a profit on 
this plan because doctors seldom actually 
retire. 

THE WAY IT LOOKS FROM HERE 

1. Doctors object to being dictated to by 

the Government to join OASI. Doctors are 
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equally resentful of being told not to join 
by the AMA. It would be a simple matter 
to take a secret written ballot of the mem- 
bership at large. 

2. The AMA has accepted the principle of 
social security for physicians, provided it is 
offered to individual physicians on a volun- 
tary basis. 

“The board of trustees of the AMA deter- 
mined that no objection would be raised to 
the extension of the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions * * * so as to permit 
voluntary coverage of physicians.” (Quota- 
tion from Social Security Amendments of 
1954, hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, U. S. Senate, 88d Cong., 2d sess., on 
H. R. 9366, p. 422, statement by Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, member of the board of trustees 
of the AMA.) 

' 3. We are facing a lost cause. The best 
we can do is to accept peaceful coexistence 
with OASI. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Souren H. Tashian) 
LAWYERS FAVOR SOCIAL SECURITY 

Voting in a nationwide poll, State and 
local bar association presidents favor in- 
clusion of lawyers in the Federal Social Se- 
curity System by a majority of 4 to 1. 

The results of the poll were recently pre- 
sented to a meeting of the conference of 
bar presidents held under the auspices of 
the American Bar Association. 

(With men who know the angles best, it’s 
social security 4 to 1. Read on.—Editor.) 


SOCIAL-SECURITY AND TAX-DEFERRED ANNUITY ' 


PLANS 


The Federal Government’s acceptance of 
a certain measure of responsibility for the 
protection of our physical and financial well- 
being is understandable. The degree of 
responsibility the Government should as- 
sume is subject to debate. 

The scope of my survey is concerned with 
facts and figures of old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security), and tax-deferred 
annuity programs, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by some local physicians. 

Under the Jenkins-Keogh type tax-de- 
ferred annuity bills, a self-employed person 
would be allowed to deduct from his tax- 
able income limited amount which he could 
set aside in a private annuity or retirement 
plan—an arrangement which is already en- 
joyed by a great many groups such as cor- 
porations, civil-service employees, et al. 

Extension of annuity programs may well 
be in the offing. President Eisenhower has 
promised a reasonable tax break on moneys 
set aside for retirement. It should be clear 
and always kept in mind that annuity plans 
are not substitutes for old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question. Why can’t physicians be covered 
by Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) 
on an individual optional basis like the 
clergy? 

Answer. Congress has judiciously allowed 
clergymen optional coverage, because pay- 
ment of social-security taxes might be con- 
trary to the beliefs of some denominations. 
The enforced collections of such taxes from 
the clergy of those denominations—and from 
their employers, the churches—might be 
construed as a violation of the long-estab- 
lished principle of separation of church and 
state. 3 

Question. You speak of survivors insur- 
ance. Is there a binding contract as in pri- 
vate insurance? 

Answer. OASI is the strongest and safest 
insurance contract, for it bears the seal of 
the United States of America. No political 
administration is going to commit suicide 
by reneging on the promises made and bene- 
fits paid for. 
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Question. Is there a precedent for Govern- 
ment insurance? 
Answer. Yes, 

Insurance. 

Question. But it is a step to socialism, it 
is against the American principle of freedom 
of choice, private initiative. 

Answer. It all depends on how you look 
at it. We all look with nostalgia at the 
good old days. Which is less socialistic—to 
support the elderly by old-age assistance 
grants (pensions), or to induce people to 
make minimum provision for their old age 
through social-security tax payments made 
from their earnings? Having contributed 
from his own earnings to social security, the 
retired wage earner is not subject to the 
indignity of receiving eleemosynary handouts 
when his monthly benefits arrive—he is just 
getting back what he and his employer paid 
into OASI. Furthermore, the Government, 
and the taxpayer, are relieved from the great 
financial burden of old-age pensions. 

Question. But our children will have to 
pay higher and higher taxes to provide the 
Government enough money to meet its ever- 
increasing obligations to pay social-security 
benefits. 

Answer. Social security has been in force 
almost 20 years. The most recent annual 
report of social-security tax collections and 
disbursements shows a large surplus accumu- 
lation in the trust fund. When our children 
are grown and have dependents, they would 
be buying under social security up to $55,- 
000 worth of insurance at a very modest rate. 

Question. But I don’t like the compulsion, 
it is autocratic. 

Answer. In order to be covered, the medi- 
cal profession will have to request Congress 
for inclusion in the program. It takes an 
act of Congress to extend coverage to any 
professional group. 

In a sense, there is compulsion. Once 
physicians are covered by social security, we 
will have to pay until we die or retire. It 
is like taking a nonstop flight, once you 
are in the plane, you alight only at your 
destination. 

Question. Suppose I get sick or disabled, do 
I lose my benefits? 

Answer. There is a freeze clause in social 
security which allows periods of sickness or 
disability to be frozen out, so that social 
security insurance and retirement benefits 
are not lost. 

Question. Can service in the Armed Forces 
accrue for social security benefits to physi- 
cians? 

Answer. You will receive 4 quarters credit 
for each year served in the services after 1941. 

Question. I was in the Korean war for 3 
years. Am I covered? 

Answer. Yes. For each year of military 
Service after 1951, you received 2 years of 
social security coverage. Since you served 3 
years, your family is covered for 6 years 
following your discharge by the survivors 
insurance part of social security, that is, 
if you die during those 6 years, they receive 
the monthly benefits. However, if and when 
the medical profession comes under social 
security, you will receive 12 quarters credit 
toward your retirement benefits for those 
3 years of military service. 

Question. The AMA is sponsoring an 
annuity tax postponement bill. What is it 
anyway? J 

Answer. 1. The Jenkins-Keogh type bills 
are not a substitute for social security. They 
are adjuncts to it. 

2. They are designed to allow physicians 
and other self-employed persons to defer 
income-tax payment on that part of their 
income which is invested in restricted an- 
nuity programs—limited to $1,000 the first 
year, $2,000 the second year, and $3,000 
every year thereafter. 

3.. Modifications of the above are H. R, 
2092, and the Ray bills, H. R. 9618 and H. R. 
9754. ‘The preamble for each bill reads: “A 
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bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by individuals, to promote 
thrift, and to stimulate expansion of employ- 
ment through investment.” 

Question. Annuity—that’s what I want. 

Answer. That’s what I want too, for my 
personal needs. But the younger man wants 
primarily the assurance that his widow and 
children will have the monthly insurance 
benefits of social security which may amount 
to as high as $200 a month if he has been 
paying social-security taxes of $126 a year 
(3 percent on earnings of $4,200 annually). 
Later on, he can invest in tax-deferred 
annuities when he can afford to. 

Question. I am almost 70 years old. Will 
I be covered by social security? 

Answer. Yes, when the medical profession 
is covered, provided you keep on practicing 
another 18 months. At age 72, whether you 
retire or continue working, you will receive 
your monthly benefits, $162.80 for you and 
your wife. 

Question. Well, what can we do about it? 

Answer. Don’t blame the AMA. Your 
elected delegates do the best they can under 
the circumstances. To be a delegate is an 
arduous and thankless task. The United 
States is a representative constitutional Re- 
public. The ship of state is steered by our 
representatives. We, the people can de- 
fault our votes, or, an alert, interested, in- 
formed, and aroused citizenry can instruct 
their delegates or representatives on par- 
ticular issues. See what the New Jersey 
State Bar Association has recently done. 
The following resolution was adopted at its 
midyear meeting December 11, 1954: 

“NEW JERSEY STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 

“Trenton, N. J. 
“To the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“Whereas the younger members of the legal 
profession are desirous of obtaining for 
themselves and their dependents survivor 
and insurance benefits under the provisions 
of the social-security program; and 

“Whereas a large number of members of 
the legal profession suffer a declining in- 
come in later years, and under the present 
high income-tax rate find it difficult to pro- 
vide a means of retirement income for them- 
selves and their dependents after the age 
of 65: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved: 

“1. That it be declared the sense of the 
membership of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association that the benefits of the social- 
security program be extended to include the 
members of the legal profession on an op- 
tional basis. 

“2. A copy of this resolution shall be sent 
to all of the United States Senators and Con- 
gresmen.” 

Result, a bill was introduced in Congress, 
H. R. 855, designed to extend the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system to 
individuals engaged in the practice of law. 


The Trade Agreements Act — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr.-Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 83, on June 14, I voted yea on 
the conference report for H. R. 1 to’ ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act for 3 
years, 
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The record will indicate that I have 
not supported the Trade Agreements Act 
on previous rollcalls. 

In this instance I still feel that the 
American producer and the American la- 
boring man is entitled to protection and 
consideration. I felt that the conference 
committee’s report strengthened the 
measure in certain respects over that 
which was passed by the House. 

First. The bill in its final form gives 
the President greater authority to im- 
pose higher tariffs on import quotas if 
he finds that imports threaten national 
security. I have confidence in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that he will recognize in 
this clause that the national security is 
dependent upon the prosperity of our 
people. 

Second. The bill passed by the House 
on rollcall No. 83 also strengthens the 
escape clause by providing that claims 
could be made if the industry thought it 
had suffered substantial damage from 
imports. In fact, this new provision 
makes it possible for the President to 
come to the aid of the industry without 
the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

In fact, amendments 28 and 29 seem to 
make this necessary correction, at least 
in part, and this was not possible under 
the limited rule under which the bill was 
considered before the House. 

Thus, I am supporting this measure 
with a prayer in my heart that the many 
industries in this country that are so 
much in need of protection will be recog- 
nized. 


Apparent Change in Administration’s 
Attitude Toward Yalta Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Yalta papers were released in March, 
we heard the cries of our Republican 
colleagues that at last proof was avail- 
able to show that President Roosevelt 
had sold out to the Russians at Yalta. At 
that time I commented that such claims 
were only a smokescreen to hide the 
inability of the Republican Party to give 
the American people positive domestic 
and foreign-policy programs. I am glad 
to see that the Republicans are now 
agreeing with me because, according to 
press reports last week, their chief for- 
eign-policy maker, Mr. Dulles, appar- 
ently feels that the Yalta agreement is 
not as bad as they originally wanted the 
public to think and is going to insist 
that the Russians live up to it. At least 
we can say that the Republican Party 
is following its firm policy of not hav- 
ing any policy at all because this latest 
statement once again is a contradiction 
of earlier ones. These turnabouts of 
which this is only one must confuse not 
only the members of the Republican 
Party but must also cause the Amer- 
ican public to wonder whether or not 
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the present administration knows what 
it is doing. 

I have been very much interested in 
the effects of the Yalta agreement, and 
as an American of Polish descent, I have 
been particularly interested in how it 
affected Poland. You will recall that 
the Yalta papers clearly showed that 
President Roosevelt insisted on free and 
unfettered elections in Poland and in 
other satellite countries. I hope that 
those who have urged that the Yalta 
agreement be repealed now change their 
tunes, as Secretary Dulles has, and real- 
ize that this agreement is the only means 
available at the present time to bring 
about such free elections. I am sure 
that they will agree with me that if the 
people of Poland and other satellite 
countries were given the opportunity as 
provided in the Yalta agreement, they 
would quickly elect their own officials 
and get the democratic republic they so 
deeply desire. 


Mike Hennessy 
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OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Michael Hennessy, for so many 
years a truly outstanding political com- 
mentator and writer for the Boston 
Globe, deeply touched me and his 
friends. 

Mike Hennessy was in a class by him- 
self. To begin with, he was a fine 
human being, broad, humane, and sym- 
pathetic. He was warmhearted and 
friendly and his loyalty to his personal 
friends knew no bounds. 

A meticulous, painstaking searcher for 
news and a political analyst of great 
skill, vision, and ability, Mike Hennessy 
was one of the great newspapermen of 
our times. He was a distinguished au- 
thor and his book, written sometime ago 
on Massachusetts’ politics, is a standard 
authority. His column in the Boston 
Globe on political matters in the Bay 
State, New England, and. indeed, in the 
Nation, was widely read. His friends 
were very many, his contacts widespread, 
his information accurate, and his ability 
to draw sound conclusions almost un- 
canny. 

He was intense in his outside contacts 
and interested in many worthy causes. 
His activities in the fraternal life of Bos- 
ton was especially noteworthy and 
fruitful. 

His passing removes from the scene 
a colorful newspaper figure, whose life 
and work covered a span of more than 
three genérations. His readers will 
sorely miss him. But more than that, 
his aggrieved family and friends will 
miss him for he was kindly and human— 
a sage in a journalistic tower, pontifi- 
cating the truisms and sometimes harsh 
realities of Massachusetts politics and 
casting a warming beam of friendship 
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along the way. I extend his family my 
most heartfelt sympathy. 

May he find in his eternal reward last- 
ing happiness and peace. 


The Story of Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr.FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I would like to include an article by 
Col. Wallis Huidekoper, of Big Timber, 
Mont. The thoughts of Colonel Huide- 
koper have particular significance in 
connection with our Flag Day celebra- 
tion and were presented in a pamphlet 
made available on the occasion of a Flag 
Day reception given by the Secretary of 
the Army and Mrs. Robert T. Stevens 
at Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, 
D. C. on June 14, 1955. Mr. Stevens has 
written the foreword. 

FOREWORD 


We are today, June 14, 1955, celebrating 
the 180th Anniversary of the United States 
Army and the 178th Flag Day. The Story 
of Our Flag by Col. Wallis Huidekoper 
is._the inspiration for this particular Flag 
Day reception. Colonel Huidekoper is a 
pioneer of the old West. He was born in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1870. He first went 
west as a young man in the middle 80’s but 
returned to finish school and college in 
Philadelphia. 

Among his first neighbors in the Dakotas 
were Teddy Roosevelt and the Eaton brothers. 
Later the Eatons started their famous ranch 
at Wolf, Wyo. Colonel Huidekoper then 
moved to Montana where he successfully 
ran his well-known and beautiful American 
ranch at Two Dot which he acquired in the 
year 1905, just 50 years ago. He collected 
over a period of years fine paintings of the 
old West, Indian relics, guns, and he has 
given most of his valuable collection to the 
State of Montana. During World War II he 
sold to us the ranch that had meant so much 
to him for so much of his lifetime. He now 
lives in Big Timber, Mont., where he keeps 
up his interest in ranching, his home town, 
State and county. He is a veteran both of 
the Spanish American War and World War 
I, is active in the American Legion and con- 
tinues to be greatly interested in the mili- 
tary today. 

Colonel Huidekoper’s father, Col. Henry 
S: Huidekoper, was a Civil War veteran. He 
was desperately wounded at Gettysburg on 
July 1, 1863, and received the United States 
Medal of Honor. He served for a time as an 
aide to President Lincoln who was devoted 
to him and called him “my boy”. Wallis 
Huidekoper, like his father, is a real patriot 
and one of Montana’s most distinguished 
citizens. He is a friend and neighbor of ours 
in the Sweetgrass County of Montana and is 
highly respected by all those who have the 
privilege of knowing him. The story of the 
Flag of which he is the author, we would 
like to share with you and any younger 
members of your family. 

DorotHyr W. STEVENS. 


ee 
THE STORY or Our FLAG 
(By Col. Wallis Huidekoper) 


June 14 of every year is set aside by our 
Government and State as Flag Day. You 
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will see later just why this day was chosen. 

It is right that this anniversary should 
take place in order to remind the American 
people of what Old Glory (another name for 
the flag) stands for, and give them an op- 
portunity to pay tribute to this great em- 
blem, the world’s most freely flying flag of 
democracy. As we look upon this banner of 
red, white, and blue, often trimmed and 
embroidered with gold, let us realize what 
lives of happiness and golden opportunities 
are ours and what a haven of freedom has 
been granted us. In all this world there is 
no symbol so full of meaning, for it stands 
for justice, life, liberty, and equality, with 
free chances for all regardless of position, 
race, religion, or color. As it floats in the 
breeze every fold seems to radiate security, 
contentment, and comfort. 

The interpretation of the actual colors 
of our flag are as follows: The red stands 
for valor, zeal, and fervency; the white for 
hope, purity, and decency of life; the blue, 
the color of the heavens, for reverence to 
God, and loyalty, sincerity, justice, and truth. 
A great and well-known clergyman by the 
name of Henry Ward Beecher once said of 
the flag, “It is not a painted rag. It is a 
whole national history, it is the Constitution, 
it is the Government. It is the free people 
that stand in the Government on the Con- 
stitution.” All so true, for our beloved ban- 
ner is truly the living soul of our Nation. 

And now follows a little of the history of 
this treasured emblem. 

The United States flag is the third oldest 
of all national standards in the world, older 
than those of Great Britain or France, and 
was first authorized by Congress on June 14, 
1777, the date now observed as Flag Day. 

Its initial flying was from Fort Stanwix, 
in New York State, on August 3, 1777. It 
was first under fire at the Battle of Oriskany, 
near Utica, N. Y., on August 6 following, 
and was also carried into battle with Gen- 
eral Washington’s troops at Brandywine, 
Del., on Sepetmber 11. 

It received its first recognized salute on 
February 13, 1778, coming from a French 
admiral. The proposal for the first flag was 
an emblem of a rattlesnake with the motto 
“Do not tread on me,” but which was dis- 
carded for the 13 bars and stars, 1 for each 
Colony of the original 13. The stars; an 
ancient symbol of India, Persia, and Egypt, 
symbolizes dominion and sovereignty, and 
thus the constellation of the stars within 
the union—one star for each State—is em- 
blematic of our Federal Constitution. Gen. 
George Washington interpreted the meaning 
of the flag as follows: “We take the stars 
from heaven, the red from our mother coun- 
try, separating it by white stripes, thus show- 
ing that we have separated from her, and 
the white stripes shall go down to posterity 
as representing liberty.” 

Betsy Ross, in a small brick house in 
Philadelphia, made the first American flag 
by sewing together properly cut out colored 
strips, done at the suggestion of General 
Washington. So our flag became outstand- 
ing through its silent message to the world— 
a message proclaiming national independ- 
ence, individual liberty, idealism, and patri- 
otism for the American people. It was not 
the flag of a reigning family or royal house, 
but the flag of millions of free people banded 
together into a Nation and given the spirit 
of liberty and the glorious ideal of human 
freedom. 

The flag assumed another historical part 
during our war with England in the early 
part of the last century. Throughout the 
years of 1813-14 the strong British Navy 
had gained control of Chesapeake Bay in 
Virginia and Maryland and during the middle 
of September of 1814 attacked Fort McHenry, 
guarding the city of Baltimore. Francis 
Scott Key, a Baltimore lawyer and Govern- 
ment agent, going aboard a British warship 
seeking release of an American prisoner, was 
detained by the British during their 25-hour 
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shelling of the fort. He was greatly worried 
over the outcome but relieved at daylight on 
the morning of September 14 when he saw 
that the American flag was still flying over 
the fort. Drawing an old envelope from his 
pocket, he wrote on the back of a letter the 
first wording of the Star-Spangled Banner: 


“Oh say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars 
through the perilous fight é 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gal- 
lantly streaming?” 


Francis Scott Key shortly returned to Bal- 
timore where within a day or two he finished 
writing the 4 immortal verses of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. In 1931 Congress passed 
the necessary legislation and President 
Hoover speedily approved, making these lines, 
already set to music, our National Anthem, 
The original flag that flew over Fort Mc- 
Henry is still in existence and hangs in the 
United States National Museum in Washing- 
ton. In this flag were 15 stars and 15 red 
and white stripes. 

So this is your flag to honor, treasure, and 
respect, the flag of all true Americans, an 
emblem of victory during wars and of peace 
and contentment in tranquil times. The 
flag of a God-loving and free people. 

Hundreds of thousands of our young men 
in uniform have given their lives, fighting 
under its folds, to preserve the principals of 
freedom and justice that it stands for. It 
was flaunted in the face of the British by 
our Minute Men at Concord and Lexington 
and encouraged Washington's ragged and 
starved army at Valley Forge during the 
Revolutionary War; it flew from the mast- 
heads of our ships during the naval war 
with England in 1812 and was carried by 
General Scott’s Mexican War soldiers through 
Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico itself; it 
encouraged the men of the North during 
the Civil War and was unfurled at Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines during our 
war with Spain; was successfully carried on 
high with resultant victory through our two 
World Wars and now today it floats proudly 
over the heads of our heroic fighting men 
in Asia. 

But wars should end and human venom 
among nations as now existing cease and may 
God grant that our flag, still flying now after 
a century and three-quarters, may soon be- 
come the symbol of peace over our beloved 
land, 


“Tis the Star-Spangled Banner, oh long may 
it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


The Army is very strict in regard to the 
courtesies to be rendered our flag and the 
fond care that must be taken in the han- 
dling of it. The following are a few of the 
don’t's that are demanded. Remember that 
the flag represents the living country and 
is itself considered as a living thing. 

Never show or allow to be shown any kind 
of disrespect to the flag. 

Never dip the flag to any person or thing, 
or place other colors above it or to its right. 

Never let the flag touch the ground or floor 
or trail in water. 

Do not use the flag as drapery in any form 
or as table or chair covers (use bunting of 
blue, white, and red) and hang no emblem 
or object ever above the flag. 

Keep all flags clean and untorn and neatly 
folded when not in use. 

All old, torn, or useless flags should be 
quietly destroyed by burning in a quick fire. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag or when the flag is passing in a 
parade, everyone should face the flag, stand 
at attention and salute. Men in uniform 
give the military salute. Others, men and 
boys, remove their hats with their right hand 
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and hold it at their left shoulder so their 
hand is over their heart. Women and girls 
simply salute by laying their right hand over 
their heart. Men and boys without hats will 
also salute by laying their right hand over 
their heart. 

When the national anthem is played with- 
out the fiag all present should stand and face 
toward the music, remaining at attention, 
men and boys removing their hats. When 
the flag accompanies the rendering of the 
anthem the regular flag salute must be given. 


The Significance of Bandung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the principle of free governments 
scored one of its greatest victories when 
they were pitted face to face with com- 
munism at the recent Asian-African con- 
ference. 

At Bandung many Asian and African 
nations showed a strong democratic 
alinement. It was so outstanding that it 
_ put both communism and neutralism on 
the defensive through the great spiritual 
power of democratic principles. 

Among the leaders of this great move- 
ment was Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, mem- 
ber of the Philippine Cabinet and chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation to the 
conference. General Romulo tells his 
own story of this important conference 
in the June issue of the Town Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article by General Romulo. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL ROMtLO’s OwN STORY—WHAT 

REALLY HAPPENED AT BANDUNG—AND WHERE 

We Go From HERE 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, member of the 
Philippine Cabinet and chairman of the 
Philippine delegation to the Asian-Afri- 
can Conference) 

Asia and Africa have come of age. They 
can see clearly and think profoundly about 
the problems of peace. That is the domi- 
nant impression I carried from Bandung. 

In that Indonesian city far down on the 
under side of the globe, a thousand Asians 
and Africans met during the third week of 
April. They represented more than half of 
all mankind—some 1.4 billion people. All 
but 1 or 2 of their 29 nations had until re- 
cently been dominated by western colonial- 
ism or imperialism. America and Europe 
might well have wondered whether the delib- 
erations would be guided by ancient resent- 
ments. 

Happily, I can report that in their newly 
won freedom, these people of Asia and Africa 
have discovered that though they have 
strength of numbers, their true power lies 
in moral greatness; the consciousness that 
they belong to the human family. They now 
possess the poise and confidence that go with 
strength, but they extend the hand of good 
will to all the world in the spirit of co- 
operation. 

We had our arguments, of course, and all 
of us did not agree on all issues. For ex- 
ample, the Prime Minister of India, Jawa- 
harlai Nehru, presented a scholarly discourse 
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on peaceful coexistence. But from Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, and others came vigorous oppo- 
sition. And significantly, the word “coexist- 
ence” is conspicuous in its absence from de- 
cisions at Bandung. 

Another trap was avoided on prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, India and Red China 
fought hard for it, and so determined was 
Red China's espousal that it delayed the 
conference adjournment by 3 hours. But 
we felt that prohibition of nuclear weapons 
without general disarmament would play 
into the hands of the Communists. And 
again we won our point, as the final com- 
munique shows. i 

Even more dramatic was the fight over 
communism and colonialism. It began in 
the opening session when Iraq's chief dele- 
gate, Dr. Jamali, opened up the heavy ar- 
tillery against Soviet imperialism. It con- 
tinued to within minutes of the hour of ad- 
journment. Powerful forces with prestige 
and influence were arrayed to block the men- 
tion of “other forms of colonialism.” They 
insisted that there was only one form of 
colonialism—Western. Nothing else counted. 

We took the position that the conference 
must condemn all colonialism, both overt 
and potential. We were opposed to every 
form of domination, subjugation or exploita- 
tion of peoples by men or other peoples. 
Everyone present knew we referred to com- 
munism. 

Powerful support came from Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, who 


with the caliber of a world leader could set 


aside restricted regional loyalties for a great- 
er cause. Turkey's Deputy Prime Minister 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu also was a real fighter for 
democracy and so we were able to show the 
conference—meaning the representatives of 
half of mankind—that we spoke for the se- 
curity and interests of all. And all finally 
rallied to stand with us—condemning not 
only Western colonialism but colonialism “in 
its various forms.” 

I had aspired to great things at Bandung 
but, even with my high hopes, I had two 
eye-openers. 

The first was proof to all present that the 
forces of democracy, not only in our Asian 
region, but in the whole Asian-African area, 
are not only strong, but militant and deter- 
mined; not only possessed of power, but defi- 
nitely not muscle-bound. 

In the opening speeches, leaders of the 
democratic forces took the ball and kept it. 
Nobody fumbled, nobody made a mistake 
of judgment or timing. From the beginning 
we had things so well under control that we 
even directed the conference procedure. 

A second eye-opener was the case of the 
Colombo powers (Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, and Pakistan). They had been ac- 
cepted as the indissoluble Big Five. But 
when the Prime Minister of Ceylon joined 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mohammed 
Ali, who also proved to be a real stalwart 
for democracy and a great fighter against 
communism, this solid front cracked. The 
5 became 2 and 3. And because of the 
colonialism issue on which the split came, 
the conference was tremendously impressed. 


At the concluding meeting of the political 
committee, composed of all the Chief Dele- 
gates in the conference, the Prime Minister 
of the People’s Republic of China, Chou 
Enlai, proposed that the sponsoring powers 
(Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Paki- 
stan) should call another conference in 1956. 
The decision was left, on the initiative of the 
Philippine delegation, to the sponsoring pow- 
ers in consultation with the participating 
countries. It was rumored that Cairo would 
be the next meeting place, but Egypt did not 
offer to be the host nation nor was it men- 
tioned as such during the proceedings. 

No permanent organization was created in 
Bandung. A regional bloc conference, if 
organized permanently, would be based on 
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races with the color line clearly drawn. This 
was avoided. 

We delegates who upheld democracy and 
freedom did so because that is where our 
peoples at home stand in resisting commu- 
nism. It is not that we were pro-American 
or pro-West. In fact, it puts us on the 
defensive in our own countries for the Amer- 
ican press to refer to us as pro-American or 
pro-West. 

We are anti-Communist because we know 
communism endangers our liberties. That 
our position happens to be that of the United 
States or of most of the countries of the 
West, is only because the ideals of freedom 
as enshrined in the Magna Carta of England, 
the Declaration of Independence of the 


‘United States, and the Declaration of the 


Rights of Man by France, are universal. 

Economic or-military aid from the United 
States was not the decisive factor in the 
stand taken by the countries in the demo- 
cratic alinement. Such assistance has 
strengthened their resistance against infil- 
tration and/or subversion of communism. 
But their belief in the dignity of man, and 
in the four freedoms, in equality, justice, and 
in the Almighty has not. been the result of 
help from the United States or any Western 
country. 

After Bandung, the United States can best 
assist the countries that stood up and were 
counted for democracy by showing more 
consistency and vigor in supporting the 
ideals and aspirations of the non-self-gov- 
erning peoples. For the United States to 
continue to abstain on the questions of 
Cyprus, Tunisia, Morocco, north Africa, and 
British Malaya, will embarrass her friends in 
Asia and Africa. America can best help such 
friends by making her preachments coincide 
with her actions. 

It is not for the present to assess achieve- 
ments at Bandung. Only history can make 
that judgment. 

We who participated in the conference 
should like history to say that men from 29 
nations came together when the pulse-beat 
of the world was erratic and dangerously 
fast, and that because of what we did, the 
health and vitality of the human communiy 
showed marked improvement. 

We should all like hisory to say that 
though we did not provide the design for 
a perfect world, we did define the basis for 
hope. We should all like history to say that 
we not only observed the newly won free- 
dom of half the world’s peoples, but that we 
pooled our moral strength to help those not 
yet free to achieve this noble station. 

We should like history to say that our free- 
doms were not merely celebrated at Ban- 
dung; they were made solid and given the 
substance of growth. 

But we cannot in truth expect history to 
say all this, for the work at Bandung has 
only begun. What happens in the months 
and years to come will determine whether 
the mood created there was momentary and 
misleading or whether it was strong and 
clean and vibrant. 

We who were at Bandung share a common 
historical experience. We belong to the com- 
munity of hurt, heartbreak, and deferred 
hopes. 

But even in the act of observing our re- 
lease, it becomes important to define how 
we ourselves propose to maintain those free- 
doms and to fulfill those hopes. 

What are the commitments made at 
Bandung? 

I believe that we committed ourselves to 
a higher allegiance. We recognized that our 
allegiance is not merely to our own na- 
tions or to each other as Asians and Af- 
ricans; our first allegiance is to the human 
community. We committed ourselves to 
something more important than to the acci- 
dent of geography. We committed ourselves 
to the cause of a world secking both peace 
and freedom, for one is meaningless without 
the other, 
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If the peace of the world is going to de- 
pend on concessions or mere abstentions, it 
will not be real. It is not what we refrain 
from doing that will create vital peace. It 
is what we freely give, how much each of 
us is willing to sacrifice, and what positive 
values we contribute that will determine 
whether the vision we saw at Bandung can 
be given life. And let me refer to the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi, who belongs not 
to India alone but to the entire world: “How 
much we put of ourselves into a common 
purpose will determine whether that pur- 
pose will be fulfilled.” 

We also committed ourselves to patience. 
And patience is related to the art of persua- 
sion. No one can say that such an art can 
demolish fundamental differences, but cer- 
tainly no issue can be settled without it. 
At Bandung we saw how understanding can 
be reached if full allowance is made for the 
vagaries of human personality. We were not 
defeated by petty behavior nor did we allow 
ourselves to become paralyzed by fatigue. 

From Bandung we go to the uncharted sea 
of the future to test the unity that was 
forged in the conference. Can there be unity 
in spite of constant friction between con- 
flicting ideologies? We will need more than 
patience. We will need determination, cour- 
age, faith. 

In Asia and Africa the conference showed 
a strong democratic alinement. It was so 
aggressive from the start that it put both 
communism and neutralism on the defensive. 

When the chief delegates delivered their 
opening addresses all, with few exceptions, 
invoked the Almighty at the beginning or at 
the end of their speeches. This spiritual 
offensive compelled the representative of the 
largest Communist regime in the world, the 
People’s Republic of China, to plead for tol- 
erance—for atheism. This revealed the 
depth of the spiritual power of democracy. 

This is a precursor of what I firmly believe 
will continue to grow after Bandung. From 
Bandung, Asia, and Africa will rise to a 
greater and spiritual power. This is democ- 
racy’s greatest asset and it was first demon- 
strated in Bandung. 

It is possible that in Bandung a lasting 
organization was not created, but history will 
show a lasting effect. That lasting effect is 
the power of the spirit which a godless ideol- 
ogy like communism ignores; yet I believe 
that this force will lead Asia and Africa from 
Bandung to the ultimate triumph of de- 
mocracy over communism. 


Postal Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I like the 
news release of June 10 of the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, Mr. William Doherty. He 
points out very graphically the vacilla- 
tion in the present administration. And 
I heartily agree with him that the ad- 
ministration’s fight over pennies is cer- 
tainly inexcusable. Mr. Doherty’s state- 
ment is as follows: 

President Eisenhower’s approval today of 
the postal salary bill ends the game of postal- 
pay percentages. The insistence of the ad- 
ministration in haggling over pennies over 
a period of months is inexcusable. 

For almost 2 years, the executive branch 
has been playing musical chairs with postal 
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wages. While administration advisers called 
the tune, postal workers and their families 
were obliged to pay the piper. It is regret- 
table that President Eisenhower did not step 
in months ago and stop the music. 

Last year the Postmaster General saw fit 
to label postal employees “treasury robbers” 
before a 5-percent postal pay was vetoed. 
Four months later the administration was on 
record as recommending a 5-percent increase. 

In a matter of weeks word was sent out 
that President Eisenhower would regard any 
increase in excess of 7.6 percent with “grave 
apprehension.” 

The band played on. Postal employees and 
their families continued to be denied a wage 
increase which everyone agreed was in order 
and fully merited. 

Less than a month ago the President vetoed 
a second postal bill calling for 8.8 percent. 
Today he approved an 8.4-percent bill. For 
the average letter carrier, as well as the great 
bulk of all postal employees, the difference 
between the bill vetoed on May 19 and the 
measure signed into law today amounts on 
the average to 4 cents a day per employee. 

Perhaps the delay in approving a pay raise 
for 500,000 postal workers while haggling over 
a few pennies will be heralded as “fiscal re- 
sponsibility.” It is not unlikely that most 
people will prefer Senator BARKLEY’S obser- 
vation: “The lightning flashed, the thunders 
roared—and killed a chigger.” 


The Voice of Farm Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s farm women are welcoming a 
new voice in their behalf in the Con- 
gress, in the person of Minnesota’s new 
Representative, Coya KNUTSON. We in 
Minnesota are proud of Representative 
Kwovutson, and the important role she is 
now filling on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD 
an article entitled “Meet the Farm 
Woman’s Congresswoman,” from the 
March issue of Better Farming, along 
with an editorial column of that same 
publication in its June issue and an ar- 
ticle written by Representative Knutson 
for that issue entitled “Protect the 
Family Farm Now.” 

I also ask consent to have appear with 
these articles a prize-winning letter 
from a farm wife, selected from hun- 
dreds written to Representative KNUT- 
SON and published in that same current 
issue of Better Farming. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From Better Farming for March 1955] 
MEET THE FARM WoMAN’s CONGRESSWOMAN 

s (By Fred Bailey) 

Mrs. Coya Knutson, new Congresswoman 
from Minnesota, is the first woman to serve 
on the important House Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Despite this sudden 
fame you would find her as easy to talk to 
as your neighbor on the next farm. 

Congresswoman KNUTSON, now in her early 
forties, is a pleasant, friendly woman who 
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speaks from experience when she talks about 
farming and the farm home. She is a daugh- 
ter of a North Dakota farmer; she married a 
Minnesota farmer and reared a family on a 
160-acre farm near Oklee, population “under 
500.” 

A Democrat in a normally Republican dis- 
trict, Mrs. KNUTSON says votes of farm 
women were a major factor in her election 
victory. Her most effective campaign “weap- 
ons” were two bottles of milk and a box of 
rolled oats. Reference to what has been 
called her “butter and egg ‘lectioneering” 
brings a smile. “I guess you might call it 
that,” Mrs. KNUTSON says. “The sale of poul- 
try and dairy products makes up the greater 
part of the income of the farmers in my 
district. 

“Last April, Secretary Benson reduced 
dairy price supports and by August farmers’ 
incomes in Clay County, Minn., had been 
cut by $400,000. When farm spending went 
down, merchants in town were hurt, too. I 
don’t know who was helped; certainly not 
city people who buy dairy products.” 

Mrs. KNUTSON campaigned on a promise to 
work for full parity prices for farmers. She 
isn’t at all certain that high supports are 
the complete or final answer, but she insists 
that something must be done to raise farm 
income until a better answer is found. She 
thinks Congress should investigate the 
widening spread between prices farmers re- 
ceive and consumers pay. And the most im- 
portant job the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee has now, she believes, is to set about 
reversing the trend of declining farm prices 
and income. 

“When I see farm prices going down and 
down while folks in Washington argue over 
what to do about it, I get irked,” she admits. 
“Something is wrong, maybe here in Wash- 
ington, and I intend to find out what it is 
and help do something about it. That is 
why I wanted so much to come to the Con- 
gress and especially to be a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.” 

Mrs. Knutson confesses to being pretty 
much a green pea in Washington, but she is 
no stranger to a legislative assembly, since 
she served 4 years in the Minnesota Legis- 
lature. Her experience also includes teach- 
ing school and serving as an AAA field 
woman. 

The new Congresswoman wants more time 
to study farm problems from the national 
viewpoint before introducing any bills. She 
is primarily interested in legislation to: (1) 
raise support prices, (2) increase funds for 
the school-lunch program, (3) revive a food- 
stamp plan for distribution of surpluses, 
(4) improve conservation and fertility of the 
soil, and (5) strengthen the family farm. 

She believes: “We have the most efficient, 
productive agriculture in the world. It is 
capable of providing consumers with an 
abundance at fair prices. It should provide 
farmers with a good income, security, a com- 
fortable home with modern conveniences, 
education for their children, and the oppor- 
tunity to lead rewarding lives. 

“There is a lot more to farming than just 
raising crops and livestock. I think farm 
women often are more keenly aware of 
greater social, educational, recreational, and 
spiritual needs than men. Certainly the 
farm women in my district cherish the in- 
tangible values that strengthen farm-family 
ties. 

“I want as much as I can to represent all 
farm women in my work on the House Agri- 
culture Committee, not just those who helped 
send me to Washington. I would like to 
meet and talk with every farm wife in 
America, but since I can't, I hope they will 
at least write me about their problems and 
give me their suggestions for making farm 
living a better living. 

“I want and intend to be, to the best of 
my ability, the farm woman's Congress- 


woman.” 
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[From Better Farming for June 1955] 


FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR: HERE ARE THE KEY 
Points oF a Goop FARM PROGRAM 


I have long felt that the farm women of 
America have been rather forgotten persons 
in the deliberations about farm programs 
and other legislation. They are the ones 
who suffer first when something like the 
present pinch of high costs and lowered farm 
income comes along. That is why I believe 
that every farm woman, and her husband 
and family, too, will be interested in the ar- 
ticle by Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
which starts on page 8. 

You will remember that in our March issue 
we introduced the newly elected Representa- 
tive from Minnesota—the first woman ever 
to be a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. In the article about her we 
quoted her as saying she wanted to represent 
all the farm women of America and asked 
that they write her about thier problems and 
ideas. They eagerly responded to that invi- 
tation with a veritable flood of letters. She 
has built her article out of them. These let- 
ters come from the very hearts of farm 
women and nobody can read them without 
being deeply stirred. 

There are several million family-type farms 
and ranches in this country. They represent 
a manner of agriculture that has always 
been one of the sources of America’s pride 
and strength. Although some are well set to 
weather economic storms, many others are 
feeling the effects of shrinking income and 
unshrinking costs. In Iowa, a State of su- 
perb farms and able farmers, some 56 per- 
cent of the farms reporting did not have to 
pay State income taxes last year because their 
net income dropped below the taxable level. 
Reports, too, come to us that young farm 
couples, who have started out in the past few 
years, are having serious trouble in the 
struggle with high capital costs and lowered 
incomes. 

Congress is again engaged with the problem 
of a farm program. It is a tough job and 
this magazine has a great respect for those 
who are working on it, but we feel there is 
more to the question than how high price 
supports should be. Its editors believe a 
useful farm program must give those who 
operate our family-type farms better protec- 
tion and a fair chance to make a good living. 
It should also give the young farmer more 
of an opportunity to become securely estab- 
lished. 

The Republican Party had one admirable 
farm plank in its 1936 platform. It said: 
“Our paramount object is to protect and fos- 
ter the family type of farm, traditional to 
American life * * + to provide * * * rea- 
sonable benefits. These payments should be 
limited to the family-type farm * * +” 
The Republican platform of 1940 repeated 
this last assertion. Both parties should re- 
vive this principle. 

Twenty years ago, in the depression, only 
57 out of every 100 farms were owned entirely 
or in part by the families living on them. 
Today that figure has increased to 75 out of 
100. We cannot afford to go. backward. 
Ownership of the land by those who live and 
work on it was urged in the great speeches 
preceding the Homestead Act as one of the 
strongest supports of free government. The 
first and greatest step then, in a farm pro- 
gram, is as complete protection of the family 
farm as possible. 

The other day I visited Congresswoman 
ENvurTson in her office in Washington. You 
would like her, for she’s just as natural as 
the folks in your own community. She’s got 
plenty of scrap, too, especially where farm 
women are concerned. You'd never have any 
doubt about her determination to see that 
they get a fair break or her real interest 
in better farm living. “As long as I’m in 
Washington,” she declared, “I'm going to 
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stand up for the family-type farm and for- 


the woman who lives on it. And I’m not 
going to stand idly by and watch what could 
be one of the tragedies of our age—the freez- 
ing out of young farm families who are strug- 
gling to maintain a precarious hold on their 
farms. They are our one great hope for the 
future.” : 

In the months ahead this magazine pledges 
itself to wage an aggressive fight for these 
interests. It is now scouring the country for 
ideas that will be of practical help to all 
types of farming. It will use the influence 
it has to get the right kind of farm legisla- 
tion in Washington. We invite all of you— 
men and women—to join in the fight for a 
long-range farm program that Will safeguard 
the family farms of America. 

ROBERT H. REED. 


[From Better Farming for June 1955] 


Farm WomEN TELL WHy WE Mosr Ficut To 
PROTECT THE FAMILY Farm Now 


(By Representative Cora KNUTSON) 


The invitation, extended through Better 
Farming to the farm women of America to 
write to me about their problems and their 
ideas for making farm living a better living, 
brought a response that has fairly over- 
whelmed me. Letters have come from farm 
homes in 45 different States. 

I have read all of them. They tell a story 
I wish every public official and every Member 
of Congress could know and feel as I do now. 
The spirit and courage they reflect, the brave 
struggle to stay in farming during these dif- 
ficult times, makes me prouder than ever 
that I have the opportunity to represent the 
farm women of this country. They show 
clearly why we must take up the fight to 
protect the family-type farm. Some excerpts 
from the letters tell all this better than 
I can, 

“I washed today,” wrote Mrs. Jerry Urba- 
nek, of Lusk, Wyo. “With the aid of an elec- 
tric washing machine and REA power I 
washed quickly, but my washing machine is 
a secondhand model, and so ancient that I 
catch the oil which drips from the motor in 
acan. I hold the wringer together with one 
hand while I feed in the clothes with the 
other. Dangerous, perhaps, but it will be a 
long time before I can afford another. 

“My husband and I have been farming for 
25 years. I do a man’s work in the fields be- 
cause we cannot afford hired labor. We have 
a capital outlay of $45,000 invested in 900 
acres of land, a full set of machinery, and 44 
head of cattle. Until 2 years ago we were 
out of debt. Last year we planted 200 acres 
of grain and harvested enough to get our 
seed back because of drought. We cut 
enough hay for our cattle and were more 
fortunate than others, who have been buying 
hay at $40 a ton to keep their foundation 
stock. 

“I like farming, but my husband and I 
worked 4,800 hours at farm work last year, 
for which we cannot show 1 cent of remun- 
eration. While we were working we were 
also wearing out high-priced machinery and 
receiving less than 2 percent on the capital 
we had invested. We could have taken the 
loss of our grain crop without going into debt 
if the prices of the cattle we sold had been 
in line with the prices we had to pay for the 
necessities we bought.” 

Mrs. John E. Allen, of Mobeetie, Tex., tells 
of the situation from another angle of farm- 
ing. 

“We have 200 acres, 75 seeded to improved 
pasture. We raise and put up our own 
silage, raise our own grain, have a 50-cow 
herd and raise our own replacements. We 
are working hard to organize and establish a 
producer association to protect us against the 
big handlers. As it is now they can test and 
weigh our milk any way they like. A num- 
ber of dairymen have had to take what they 
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could get for their investments and quit. On 
our own herd we received $2,000 less money in 
1954 for more milk shipped than in 1953, 
But the consumer paid the same price for 
what he bought, and our feed, groceries, and 
clothing were even higher.” 

The same experience is told in a letter 
from Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Route 3, Winona, in 
my own State of Minnesota: 

“On our farm we produced 65,717 pounds 
more milk last year and received $204 less. 
Our costs remained inflexible while our 
markets were unstable. But consumers 
have not benefited from this farm price 
cut.” . 

To this Mrs. Burnis Brigham, Route 1, 
Genesee, Idaho, adds: 

“It’s bad enough to see farm returns go 
steadily lower but it’s even worse to know 
that consumers never benefit. * * * Last 
fall the processors of our grade A milk made 
a big thing of a cent a quart price reduc- 
tion—made possible by producers getting 
that much less. The reduction in our price 
was very hard for us to absorb but we did 
feel good that milk would cost townfolk 
less. In exactly 2 weeks, the consumer price 
went back up but, of course, the producer 
price did not. This is the type of price 
usury that farmers are generally as helpless 
as babes to cope with.” 

Another phase of the low-price high-cost 
situation is described by Mrs. Mildred Rein- 
hardt, of Palisade, Minn.: 

“One of the most unjust and disheartening 
circumstances facing farm women today is 
the exorbitant costs of establishing and 
maintaining a laying flock as compared with 
the infinitesimal net profit eked out from 
egg sales.” What this means is told by Mrs. 
Waymon Wood, of Spiro, Okla.: “On most 
small farms, such as ours, the wife takes 
charge of the laying flock and expects the 
profits to be her part of the family’s spend- 
ing money. How can she make any spending 
money when feed costs remain high while 
eggs go down to from 20 to 30 cents a 
dozen?” And Mrs. Sara E. Demaree, of 
Malden, Mo., wrote: “Feed prices remain the 
same while eggs have gone down, down, 
until farmers feel compelled to sell their 
flocks, keeping only enough for home con- 
sumption. So went the farm woman's in- 
come, thereby robbing her of her independ- 
ence in helping out the family income.” 

Many, as did Mrs. Reinhardt, blame the 
indiscriminate grading of eggs, or lack of it, 
and the costly and backward system of egg 
distribution. As Mrs. Mary E. Brinson, Route 
2, Gosport, Ind., wrote: “If we had a good 
graded egg market, as we do for grade A milk 
or livestock, I feel that egg prices to farmers 
would be much better, at least fairer. In our 
locality all eggs, regardless of how good or 
bad, bring the same price.” Many pointed 
out that, with the inadequate grading meth- 
ods in vogue, the dealers stood to feap the 
profits from better-quality eggs. 

How this sometimes affects the farm fam- 
ily’s life is told by Mrs. Elmer Whitney, of 
Oregon, Ill.: “The thing that hurts me most 
is that many of our rural women are taking 
town jobs to provide needed requirements of 
the farm family. * * * In the past farm 
families have all taken deep interest in moth- 


er's poultry and garden because they knew ° 


the surplus sold meant a new rug, new 
clothes, or perhaps a family trip. After con- 
tinued disappointments, because there was 
no surplus profit, these ventures have been 
abandoned. In search for a way to provide 
these things the wife takes a town job. The 
brave little family tell her ‘We'll do our best 
to keep things going at home.’ But their 
best falls far short without mother. It can 
mean a crippled family life and a weakening 
of family unity, which is a vital and precious 
part of our way of life.” 

Oh, so often the letters tell of such sacri- 
fices. One Fountain Run, Ky., farm woman 
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told-of traveling 25 miles from home each day 
to work in a store to help her husband hold 
their farm. But she added, “I had to give 
up my job. It was just too much.” And, as 
Mrs. Albert H. Holtz, Route 1, Holden, Mo., 
wrote: “In our community we have had fall- 
ing prices, drought, grasshoppers, feed short- 
ages until in nearly every family the husband 
or wife has had to get an outside job. This 
makes it difficult to farm efficiently. My hus- 
band has worked in town for the past 3 years 
and I handle all the chores alone. Why do 
families stay on farms under such circum- 
stances? You would be surprised at how 
many of our neighbors (and ourselves) have 
given up much better livelihoods in the city 
because they believe they can bring up their 
children better on a farm, and are willing to 
make the physical sacrifices necessary for 
this.” 

The situation is forcing some hard deci- 
sions upon many, as this letter from Mrs. 
Dorothy Biggs, Route 1, Potwin, Kans., tells: 
“I am a Kansas farm wife with three chil- 
dren, ages 10, 7, and 3. I think being a home- 
maker is the most challenging and interest- 
ing career any woman can have. But I am 
facing a crossroad, which I imagine other 
farm women also face. 

“I have much to be thankful for—a good 
home, a good husband, plenty of food and 
the ordinary comforts. But, like many other 
farm women, I'd like to be able to save a 
little or purchase a few bonds as I go along 
to help with the children’s higher educa- 
tion that will eventually come. We raise 
and sell livestock and do make a profit each 
year; but after taxes, repair and mainte- 
nance, insurance, new machinery and im- 
mediate living costs, there is nothing left 
to save. I work hard, sew, mend and make 
over..garments, can raise chickens, etc., to 
help make ends meet. This all takes time 
and does not leave enough time or energy 
to help train the children in stronger spiri- 
tual lives, which they need now, not later. 
This work, however, as a farm homemaker 
I must do. 

“The crossroad I mentioned is this: As 
soon as our youngest is in school, I in- 
tend to go to work outside the home. I 
have had considerable business experience 
before marriage, plus training and hours 
for teaching. I would much rather stay in 
the home doing my own work and be a true 
homemaker. My choice is not my own for I 
want our children to have an opportunity to 
receive a higher schooling so that some time 
they may not be placed in the same position. 
While I do not want to raise all the funds 
(if that were possible) I do want to help 
so that each one can get a start and then 
they can go on for themselves from there.” 

The pressure of these conditions means 
extra burdens of all members of the fam- 
ily, sometimes to the heartache of the par- 
ents. This letter from Mrs. Elsie H. Bechtel, 
Manor Farm, Adams, N. Y., is expressive of 
that fact: “There is certainly something 
wrong in Washington and it is good to know 
that a real farmwife is working to get to 
the bottom of it. The greater part of the 
income of farmers in this district consists 
of proceeds from the sale of dairy and poul- 
try products. Everyone in this section is 
feeling the price squeeze on farmers now. 

“Many small farmers and some larger ones 
around here have been auctioning off their 
places and are being forced into terrific 
losses. Others, like ourselves, have had to 
see their wives go to work and have been 
forced to put small children to work be- 
yond their years because the income from 
the place will not bear paying wages to hired 
labor. Our 11-year-old girl is doing more 
work than we would like to see her do, but 
she does it willingly and we don’t know 
what we would do without her. It sounds 
terrible, like you are dependent on a child, 
but my husband and I are doing all we can 
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(we have over 50 cows in the barn): and the 
help she gives us is the difference between 
being able to go on and quitting. A man 
does reach a stage where he can’t add any 
more to his burdens.” 

Scores of other letters tell the same story 
of struggle and sacrifice, of a determination 
not to be forced out of farming and a feel- 
ing that something is terribly wrong at pres- 
ent. ‘They reveal, too, how little considera- 
tion our policymakers have given to farm 
women and the farm home. They “do not 
want sympathy,” as one after another wrote, 
only that “after all our labor and expense 
there will be something left for the needs 
of the family.” Many letters contained use- 
ful ideas and suggestions for improving the 
situation.. Some of these will be reported in 
the pages of Better Farming next month. 


A RANCH WoMAN’S REMEDY FOR WHAT AILS 
AGRICULTURE 


DOUBLE J RANCH, 
Okanogan, Wash., February 26, 1955. 

Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: Early this morning, 
my husband brought in a calf. We were too 
late. It died, frozen. I then made up my 
mind that I would, in some way, have to 
make up the cost of that calf, for it meant 
a lot to us. Braving a. bitter north wind 
to feed and water the chickens, I came back 
in the kitchen to drink hot coffee and sat 
down to see if Better Farming would cheer 
my heart. It did with news of your election 
and the possibility of making up for that 
calf just lost. So, while the men are out 
feeding the cattle and trying to solve the 
problem of watering them, I will write to 
you. Water is a toucky problem for most 
farmers. We had a dry fall, the lake was 
low, and now the ice has frozen solid and 
there is no water beneath. I shall not go 
into this detail as I realize that you cannot 
legislate about wind and weather. 

You can, however, legislate about water, 
and while I am a firm believer in voluntary 
associations and agreements, I truly feel that 
the time is coming when we shall no longer 
be wealthy enough to be easy and casual 
about soil and water. I say to myself, we 
must not only conserve, but increase our 
water resources and the must is so urgent 
in my mind that I am no longer tolerant of 
the man who allows water to flow off his 
land in deep gullies, lets his topsoil blow 
away, Overgrazes the grass, cuts down the 
timber without replenishing the forests, 
wastes the heritage of this country. 

I am a firm believer in the family-size 
farm, not only because I am presently de- 
voted to one but because in the back reaches 
of my mind (or is it just a romantic notion?) 
I believe that the type of life and economy 
typified by the American family farm is a 
bulwark to the kind of democratic society 
we wish to preserve. It may be that large 
corporate farming would fill the Nation’s 
shopping basket, but would it fill the heart 
of the man who produced it and the man 
who consumes it? Would a large corporate 
farm economy assist in making our national 
economy vigorous, expanding, and demo- 
cratic? I think the answer is “No.” But 
this question is one which many people, 
legislators like yourself, must not only an- 
swer but must be firm about it. If the 
family-size farm is what we really wish to 
preserve, then all of our thinking, planning, 
and agricultural legislation should assist in 
nurturing and protecting it. 

It becomes harder and harder for an in- 
dividual, while youth and vigor are with 
him, to “buy in” to many types of farm- 
ing. This is due to the price of machinery, 
stock, available land. Unless he falls heir 
to a farm or money, & young man can 
seldom enter the field. One of the results 
is that the old experts in the Department 
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of Agriculture grew up on farms and know 
their problems. The young experts have no 
experience outside of books and summer 
jobs at experiment stations or nurseries, 
This is not good. 

Another result is that, unless a farmer 
has good luck with weather or outside for- 
tune, he is unable to expand his first hold- 
ings. There is nothing like an RFC for the 
farmer-entrepreneur so that he could ex- 
tend his investment to meet competition 
operate on a more equitable scale. The 
family-size farm is in competition with large 
corporate and city-controlled financing. 
Money made in Hollywood, on Wall Street, 
or in industry is mighty hard competition 
for the lone farmer. 

I also confess to a great dissatisfaction 
in thinking of the Halls of Congress being 
battered down by tobacco men, wheat men, 
cotton men, peanut vendors, and the like. 
Our agricultural economy must be looked 
at as a whole—production, distribution, 
price, freight, advertising, perishables, live- 
stock. Unless economists and right-think- 
ing men sit down and think about the whole 
future—land, water, products, and the in- 
creasing populations of our own country and 
the world, and our Nation’s economy that 
needs to get out of the “fix” we seem to 
be in, whether it be parity price or interest 
rate—it doesn’t seem to me that we shall 
get very far. I do not believe that the top- 
flight men of farm organizations or of farm 
production groups should be consulted in 
building the first basic agricultural policies, 
They all have special interests and they are 
there to protect them. 

We do need disinterested social econ- 
omists and planners to grapple with the 
larger issues at stake. Somewhere along the 
line the farmer has to grapple with these 
problems too. He should be able to do so 
without feeling that he will lose his status 
in the community because he does not agree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
righteousness of the sugar-beet growers. He 
should be able to do so without being caught 
in a vise which is his vote to cut his acre- 
age or get a lower price for his product. He 
needs straight thinking without pressure. 
This last item I know is hard, for the Amer- 
ican people, including the farmer, are get- 
ting to the point where they can’t act or 
react unless the radio and newspapers 
Scream and the face on the screen threatens. 

I must go and feed three hungry cold 
tired men a large noon dinner, so I close 
with these suggestions: 

‘1. The formation of a nonpolitical, non=- 
ax-grinding Agricultural Planning Board. 
Such a group should look backward as well 
as forward to see if this country really wants 
to preserve the family-size farm as part of 
our national life and livelihood and, if they 
do, to consider if and how it can be best sub- 
sidized and protected, and set up penalties 
for those who are not interested in doing it 
in such a way as to conserve our resources, 

2. The creation of a Government agency, 
such as the RFC, to protect the small-size 
farm from being grabbed by the mortgage 
holder or corporation; to permit the small 
farm to grow and expand to the best eco- 
nomical operating capacity; to subsidize the 
man who wants to enter into the farm busi- 
ness. -` 


3. To get the Department of Agriculture 
and farm organizations of all types to stop 
talking so much and scaring people and 
putting on pressure; to listen for a change 
and encourage people to think rather than 
carry a banner, 

I feel as if I had been standing on top of a 
soap box and now need to get down and put 
dinner on and see to the children. It wasa 
Pleasure to take off time and to write to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sally Goldmark. 
Mrs. JOHN GOLDMARK. 
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Log of a Sailor on U. S. S. “Yale” in 1898 
Throws Light on House Joint Resolution 
151 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is now before the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs House Joint Resolution 
151 to remove the discrimination in the 
matter of Spanish War pensions between 
the veterans of the Army and the veter- 
ans of the Navy. It all boils down to the 
fact that some of the Navy personnel 
during the period of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War were not officially mustered in 
until later dates. This situation arose 
. from the confusion of that period, a situ- 
ation difficult for those of the present 
generation to understand. 

I am indebted to Harold D. Campbell, 
Rose Valley Road, Maylaw, Pa., for a 
copy of the log that he kept while a sailor 
on the U. S. S. Yale, covering the period 
from May 2 to June 16, 1898, a period for 
which the sailors on the Yale were not 
given credit. The Yale was the sister 
cruiser of the Harvard, both of which 
were in service in combat areas during 
the entire period of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. This I know from personal ex- 
perience since it was on the Harvard that 
I embarked for Cuba for service in the 
siege of Santiago and it was on the Yale 
that I returned after the successful ter- 
mination of the siege and the surrender 
of the Spanish Army. 


I am extending my remarks to include 
excerpts from Mr. Campbell’s diary: 


Some Days FROM THE LOG or HAROLD D. CAMP- 
BELL ON THE U. S. S. “YALE” WHICH HE 
Kept From May 2 TO JUNE 16, 1898 


Friday, May 6, 1898: Sighted land about 
6 a. m. (weather close and hot). Porto Rico 
Island dead ahead. Stood on for the land 
and hoisted the English ensign. At 8 a .m., 
running parallel to the land. At 10 a. m. a 
fort and settlement (San Juan) on starboard 
bow. Two small schooners abeam in shore, 
About 5 miles off the fort at 3:55 p. m. 
(G. M. T.) hoisted the City of Rome’s number 
flags (W. C. G. N.) at the fore monkey yard. 
Note: (The City of Rome was an Anchor Line 
British ship, which we resembled very much, 
and which we were attempting to make the 
Spaniards believe we were.) At 10 a. m. had 
rifle drill. Position Latitude 19-04 N., long. 
66.30 W. Engines slow ahead. Passed Fort 
San Juan and had a view of harbor with 
5 or 6 merchant vessels. A vessel which 
looked like a man of war flying Spanish 
fiag. Signal fires burning all along the coast. 
At 12:30 passed another schooner headed 
toward San Juan. The fort signaled a storm 
coming. 


Sunday, May 8, 1898: Early this morning 
sighted a sloop on starboard bow and a 
steamer on port bow. She came on towards 
us and we hoisted the English ensign and 
the signal “St. Thomas our destination.” 
About 7:15 a. m. engines full speed ahead. 
She thinks we are after her. She is a Span- 
ish man of war. Our bluff has worked—she 
edges away, although she has us between 
Fort San Juan and herself. We are clear 
and leave her astern about 8:30a.m. Sight- 
ed the cargo steamer Tyr (Danish flag) and 
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sent a boat with senior lieutenant in 
charge to examine her papers. Saw a steam- 
er ahead about 11 a, m. heading to the north- 
ward and westward. When about 8 miles 
ahead, she turned and made off trying to 
make St. Thomas. We overhauled her in 
1 hour and 30 minutes. Fired five shots from 
our starboard bow gun before she would 
heave to. Last shot went through rigging. 
She stopped and hoisted the Spanish flag. 
Our first prize. She was the S. S. Rita, 
of Bilboa, a fine-looking steamer. We 
learned from her that our first chase was 
loaded with arms and ammunition and other 
valuable cargo. Passengers on Rita. Noone 
transferred to our ship. Her captain slightly 
injured. Sent her into Charleston, S. C., 
with prize crew. 

Monday, May 9, 1898: This morning early 
made out a large steamer coming up on the 
starboard beam. As soon as we made her 
out we turned tail and went full speed ahead. 
She appeared to gain at first but finally 
dropped astern and gave up the chase. She 
flew the Spanish flag. Had four masts and 
one funnel, built on the same lines as the 
Yale. She was, no doubt, heavily armed. 

Heard from them that they were hemmed 
in Martinique, also chased by U. S. S. Min- 
neapolis by mistake in heavy rain. At 1:48 
p. m. returned to Yale. At 2:17 p. m. Morro 
Castle, bearing N. 35 E. Cloudy weather. 
Marines sleeping by their guns all night now. 

Tuesday, May 24, 1898: Heading West. 
All lights extinguished and perfect silence 
maintained throughout the ship during last 
night. Rainy as usual. U.S. S. Minneapolis 
sighted at dawn. At 9:15 a. m. sighted 
U. S. 5. St. Paul cruising to Northward. At 
9:35 a.m. made U. 8. S. Harvard cruising to 
Eastward. No signs of fleet. Later went in 
boat with Capt. Wise to St. Paul and took 
he and Capt. Sigsbee back to U. S. S. Har- 
vard which has Senior Commander on board. 
1:46 p. m. stopped engines. Ship drifting to 
N.W. At 1:46 p. m. sighted strange vessel 
bearing S x E. Half speed ahead. At 1:50 
p. m. signalled St. Paul (2884) strange vessel 
in sight. 
p. m. slow engines. Heavy rain squalls. Lost 
sight of stranger. 2:40 p. m. clearing. 
Stranger in sight again bearing S. S. W. 
Half speed again. St: Paul going full specd— 
when about 5 miles ahead spoke to the 
stranger. At 4:40 p. m. St. Paul abeam of us 
and signalled “Strange vessel a friend.” Ma- 
rines sleeping by the guns. Four sentrys on 
gun deck watch. Silence throughout the 
ship. No lights allowed or set. 

Wednesday, May 25, 1898: St. Paul along- 
side at 1 p. m.—signalled she had got a prize 
and sent it to Key West. We asked “What 
kind of a prize?” It was an English collier 
trying to run into Santiago. Rough sea— 
overcast. Heavy rain squalls, 

Thursday, May 26, 1898: 5:15 p. m. sighted 
the flying squadron ahead under Commodore 
Schley in Brooklyn—Collier Merrimac (after- 
ward R. P. Hobson’s famous ship) to be 
taken in tow by us. She belongs to squad- 
ron. There are Brooklyn, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Scorpion, 
Marblehead, and our U. S. S. Yale. Sent to 
Merrimac for her tow-rope. Also got ours 
across. Proceeded slowly. 10:53 p. m. our 
capstan carried away—and colliers hawser 
parted. Up all night getting out our steel 
hawser. Thought we'd be ready in four 
hours. 

Friday, May 27, 1898: Midnight. Tried 
hawser again and they lost it aboard the 
Merrimac. 4:22 a. m. Tried again, Lashing 
on Merrimac carried away. Rough sea run- 
ning. 3:13 p. m. suceeded to get under way 
with our tow. Had no sleep for 34 hours 
working alongside executive officer, Brook- 
lyn signalled Merrimac she was very bad in 
her movements. This made us feel better. 

Tuesday, May 10, 1898: Rounded Island 
of Porto Rico after noon and stood along to- 
ward San Juan. Forts at San Juan fired 


St. Paul now in company. 2:26 


- New Orleans which had chased us. 
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shots at us which fell short. Noon 18—34’- 
15” N.—66-01’ W. 

Friday, May 13, 1898: At 7:52 a. m. ex- 
changed colors with Am. Yacht Anita— 
bound West. 10:15 a. m. spoke with U. S. S. 
St. Louis. She said she was bound to join 
Admiral Simpson’s fleet having received or- 
ders from the U. S. S. Montgomery at St. 
Thomas. U. S.S. St. Louis proceeded heading 
WxN. Rain signals. 

Saturday, May 13, 1898: 4:30 p. m.—Com- 
menced to heave up anchors. Heard Span- 
ish fleet was at Martinique. Full speed 
ahead out of Harbor at 4:48 p. m. 

Tuesday, May 17, 1898: Proceeded toward 
Cap Haitien the U. S. S. Minneapolis follow- 
ing. Took pilot and came to anchor off town. 
Went ashore and bought two pounds of yase- 
line for guns with the paymaster’s clerk. 
Had to pay £2. British for it. All they had in 
the town. 

Sunday, May 22, 1898: Speed increased to 
10 knots early this morning. At 5:40 a. m. 
sighted the U. S. S. St. Paul and reduced 
speed to speak to her. Going along the 
coast of Cuba which is here very hilly and 
full of deep ravines. St. Paul keeping in 
company told us that the Harvard, Minnea- 
polis and supposedly the rest of the flying 
squadron would be here today. St. Paul pro- 
ceeded to accompany us to the westward. 

6:40—Light House on Santiago bearing 
N. W. x W. % W. Off the forts at noon about 
5 miles. No sign of any of enemy’s ships 
about harbor. But the harbor runs so far 
inland behind some high land that it is 
impossible to see into it from the ship. None 
of our own fleet in sight. (The entire Span- 
ish fleet was in there). 

Sunday, May 22, 1898: Changed course at 
nightfall off shore. St. Paul on port quarter 
10 miles distant. She will turn at dusk and 
go 10 miles to the Eastward and 6 miles off 
shore. We will both fire rockets in case of 
sighting enemy ships. Very dark hazy night. 

Monday, May 23, 1898: No bells struck last 
night, ship in utter darkness. Light rain 
this morning continued all day. 11 a. m. 
Crew drilled with Springfield rifles. At noon 
signalled U. S. S. Harvard. Sent a boat to 
Harvard. I was in crew. Took Capt. W. C. 
Wise aboard. Heavy swell running. 

Saturday, May 28, 1898: Off Jamaica at 
12:56 p. m. Gave chase to Westward along 
North coast but could not gain anything. 
At 3:45 p. m. gave up chase. 7:30 p.m. Of 
Port Antonio § miles. Went ashore in life 
boat. English Man of War Indefatigable 
here. 

Sunday, May 29, 1898: At 1:13 a. m. this day 
proceeded toward Key West. 10 a.m. passed 
S. S. Delta bound N. E. _Noon—Lat. 19—42N. 
Long. 74-48W. 12:16 p. m. sighted U. S. S. 
St. Paul. She signalled us later that enemy’s 
fieet was blocked in Santiago. At 5:53 p. m. 
after rounding Cape Magsi (E. end Cuba)— 
sighted 2 vessels on port bow which imme- 
diately altered their courses and headed for 
us. Hard a port to our helm heading and 
turning off shore and full speed away from 
the strangers—one of which appeared to be 
a foreign cruiser with two funnels and two 
masts with military tops. Neither of them 
was in our Profile Book U. S. Ships. Back 
around Cape Magsi—At 6:30 p. m. reduced 
speed to 16 knots. Strangers not in it. At 
8 o'clock. started to retrace our course. At 
10 p. m. all lights. out—standing by our 
guns suddenly saw one of strangers close. 
Hailed—Exchanged night signals with U. S. S. 
Told her 
Spanish flect blocked in Santiago and that 
we thought she was Spanish. At midnight 
Barcacon Lighthouse abeam. Gentle breeze. 
Cloudy and hot. Smooth sea. 


Monday, May 30, 1898: All lights out last 
night. Strict silence. Nothing out of the 
ordinary this morning. Fell in with Ad- 
miral Sampson’s ficet (U. S. S. New York) 
etc. on way to Santiago. Capt. Wise went 
aboard U, S. S. New York. I went in our 
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boat to bring him back. Working cola all 
day and night from No. 3 hatch into coal 
bunkers. Had rifle drill today. 
HAROLD D. CAMPBELL. 
STATE or PENNSYLVANIA, 
County of Delaware: 

On this 27th day of May 1955, before me, 
a Notary Public within and for said County 
of Delaware, State of Pennsylvania, per- 
Sonally appeared Harold D. Campbell who, 
being by me duly sworn on his oath, says 
that the above account is correct and true, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
27th day of May, 1955. 

ARTHUR K. WARFIELD, 
Notary Public, 
My commission expires April 26, 1959. 


Does the Present System of Military Jus- 
tice Carry Out Its Purpose of Maintain- 
ing Discipline in the Military Service 
and at the Same Time Give the Indi- 
vidual Confronted With Punitive Action 
a Fair and Impartial Trial? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
is being said about the effectiveness of 
he presesnt system of military justice 
While critics are pointing out its defects. 
In the following article by Col. Thomas 
King, Air Force Reserve, and past 
President of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, he reveals the merits and the 
defects in the Code of Military Justice 
Which should merit the attention of 

€mbers of Congress: 

(By Col. Thomas H. King) 


«he question has been asked many times 
S the present system of military justice 
Carry out its purpose of maintaining dis- 
Cipline in the military service and at the 
Same time give the individual confronted 
ral Punitive action a fair and impartial 
an Depending upon the people with 
hs om you talk, you can get just about any 
porate you look for. Some will say yes; 
Ome will say no; some will say it can be 
™proved upon; some will say we should 
BO back to the old system. 
el n our present system, we have nonjudi- 
al punishment by the commanding officer 
Provided by article 15 of the Uniform Code 
ak summary courts-martial provided by 
dex es 20 of the Uniform Code, both of which 
the et minor infractions. I don’t have 
cate Bures for all of the services, but in the 
Seen ndar year 1953, in the Air Force, there 
a 34,521 summary courts-martial. Heaven 
reels how many actions were taken under 
a cle 15. We must have discipline, and the 
to anders should be given the authority 
nile al under their command responsi- 
Att the infractions which are covered by 
the oe 15 and 20. Insofar as the benefit to 
arse arcane is concerned, it is doubtful 
Sere a Many of them (and I have no fig- 
Support this statement) are acquit- 
Sites Undoubtedly, there are some acquittals. 
Alvidis ged provisions of article 20, the in- 
eke sete, does not have to submit to trial by 
on ary court unless he has been given the 
cee ee. to refuse the right to punish- 
€nt under article 15. To me this is an 
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absurdity and should be abolished because it 
only requires more paper work in units of 
rather small size and accomplishes no real 
good. The summary court in my view should 
be abolished. I also believe that article 
15 should be expanded to include specifically 
the punitive authority contained in article 
20; article 20 should be abolished; and, if 
there is an appeal as provided in present 
article 15 (d), the legal officer or staff judge 
advocate of the next superior authority 
should be required to review the facts and 
the records in the case so that any illegal 
procedure may be detected and appropriate 
correction made. As can be seen from article 
24 of the Code, a summary court may be 
convened by units in the Army of the size 
of a detached company or “other detachment 
of the Army.” What size is a detachment 
which has such jurisdiction? This, of course, 
is handled by the administrative determina- 
tion of the Secretary. Why not in the first 
instance give the commanding officer the 
authority to mete out the punishment which 
is necessary in this situation? 

My next thought is to remove from special 
courts-martial the authority to impose a 
bad-conduct discharge. Under the present 
law a special court may, generally, ad- 
judge any punishment except death, dishon- 
orable discharge, dismissal, confinement in 
excess of 6 months, hard labor without con- 
finement in excess of 3 months, forfeiture of 
pay exceeding two-thirds pay per month, or 
forfeiture of pay for a period exceeding 6 
months. I believe that they should be given 
authority to impose confinement up to 1 
year and should have jurisdiction similar to 
that of the civilian police courts handling 
what in civilian practice is referred to as 
misdemeanors. Again taking the Air Force 
as the example, there were 10,299 special 
courts which imposed no bad-conduct dis- 
charges and 3,740 in which bad-conduct 
discharges were adjudged. It is unimportant 
insofar as this latter group is concerned to 
consider whether or not the bad-conduct dis- 
charges were executed. From the standpoint 
of civilian life, a bad-conduct discharge im- 
poses the same disability upon the indi- 
vidual as does the dishonorable discharge. 
They were not intended to be the same but 
the practical effect is the same. It is my view 
that for offenses in the nature of misde- 
meanors, command should have the total and 
complete authority to maintain discipline. 
There are the cases where the commander of 
an organization exercising his responsibility 
has to be able to impose speedy punishment, 
but this authority should stop short of im- 
posing bad-conduct discharges. Too often, 
also, under current practice the bad-conduct 
discharge is used as a Vehicle to eliminate 
from the service those individuals who have 
not committed any criminal act but are 
either not suited or are undesirable person- 
nel. In my view, if the individual who is to 
be tried by a special court is an undesirable 
person for the military service, he should be 
eliminated from the service by administra- 
tive process rather than going through the 
form of a court-martial and be given a bad- 
conduct discharge. 


With reference to general courts-martial, 
we are concerned with the very serious of- 
fenses. Prosecution and defense of such of- 
fenses require substantial time not only in 
actual trial but in preliminary detail as well. 
Again referring to the Air Force, in the year 
1953, there were 2,133 general courts-martial 
in which 1,280 dishonorable discharges were 
imposed, 491 bad conduct discharges im- 
posed, and in 362 there were no punitive dis- 
charges. In these cases, it is my view that 
preparation and development should be 
taken from command responsibility. It is 
a burden on a command to handle the proc- 
essing of these cases for many reasons. 
Many officers are taken away from their pri- 
mary responsibilities in a combat organiza- 
tion. Service troops should be fully utilized 
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to relieve combat commanders of these tedi- 
ous burdens. That is the purpose of service 
troops and the use of them to their full 
utility would permit combat commanders to 
devote their time and attention to the func- 
tions of combat responsibilities. The gen- 
eral court-martial system should be estab- 
lished on an area basis and all cases involv- 
ing offenses which fall within general court- 
martial jurisdiction should be referred to the 
area court for development and processing. 
Past experience in dealing with this type of 
case indicates that such a system would 
allow more expeditious handling and would 
result in a speedier disposition. In other 
words, there would be less delay in imposing 
punishment or granting acquittal in appro- 
priate cases. The officers assigned as law 
officers in such a system should have similar 
authority to that of a United States district 
court judge. They should have the respon- 
sibility for imposing punishment rather than 
have the court-martial itself do it. He 
could have the right to grant a new trial if 
there has been a miscarriage of justice. 
Furthermore, when witnesses are needed, 
they could be subpenaed or brought forward 
on proper orders. Panels of officers to serve 
on courts could be selected to serve as mem- 
bers for a period not to exceed 80 to 60 
days, with a switching of panels in each area 
so that no individual would be called upon to 
sit on the court for more than a short period 
of any year. This would allow the line 
officer who is sitting on the court to know 
that he is away from the problems of his 
command for the specific period of time and 
once he has served his term he Can get back 
to his unit and carry out his proper function. 
It should be unnecessary for any such officer 
to serve more than 1 in 3 years for such a 
period of time. -With this I believe that 
the effectiveness of the general court would 
be improved materially and that there would 
be no opportunity to stack any court. The 
right of challenge would be present; officers 
from various commands would sit; it would 
be unlikely that individuals from the local 
unit would serve on a court; and the ques- 
tion of knowledge of facts in a case would 
be substantially eliminated. I can hear 
many screams at these suggested changes but 
I believe that they would provide better mili- 
tary justice on the general court-martial 
level. . 

From the foregoing, you can see that it is 
my thought to place on command the full 
authority to maintain discipline at the level 
nearest to the unit in which the alleged 
offender is serving. 


Nobody in private life ever gets tried in a 
criminal court for not working. He is fired 
by his boss and under the conditions gen- 
erally commensurate with the basis for the 
firing. Hence, such cases should be admin- 
istratively disposed of where no criminal of- 
fense, and by criminal I am thinking of the 
true meaning of the word criminal, has been 
committed. An undesirable or similar dis- 
charge should be given. I also feel that the 
military should get away from the thought 
that the only offense committed which de- 
prives one of his citizenship is the offense of 
desertion in time of war. The same basis for 
loss of citizenship should be applied to the 
military as is applied to the civilian courts. 
If a man commits grand larceny or murder, 
his citizenship should be taken away from 
him as the result of a court-martial trial. If 
a man commits other offenses which necessi- 
tate his being eliminated from the service, 
then he should be eliminated but without 
the criminal stigma attached to it. So with 
this thought it is suggested that dishonor- 
able discharges be imposed only in those 
cases where the criminal offense is com- 
mitted, which should take away the individ- 
ual citizenship, and bad conduct or undesir- 
able discharges should be imposed where the 
offense is one in which the rights of citizen- 
ship are not withdrawn. 
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Now when we come to the appellate review, 
it is my thought that the Boards of Review 
established in the Office of the several Judge 
Advocates General should be men who are 
selected from the military service who have 
a peculiar capacity or capability for being 
appellate judges. They should be appointed 
to the Board of Review in somewhat the 
same manner as are professors at the service 
academies. They should be permanently ap- 
pointed as colonels with the full understand- 
ing that that is their job for the rest of their 
military career. They should have inde- 
pendence of thought and as appellate judges 
they should be primarily concerned with the 
legal aspects of the case and before the 
Boards of Review there should be public de- 
fenders and appellate Government counsel. 
They should be men thoroughly experienced 
in appellate trial work. Appeals to the 
Boards of Review should not be at Govern- 
ment expense unless it feels there is founda- 
tion for it. The mere fact that an individual 
wants to appeal his case should not impose 
upon the Government the financial burden 
of supporting each and every appeal which 
is demanded. If there is no foundation for 
an appeal, then the time and expense of 
such appellate work should be shifted from 
the Government to the individual and if he 
thinks enough of his case to spend his own 
money or if his family thinks enough of 
the case to spend their money to finance his 
appeal, then it should be permitted insofar 
as appellate Government defense counsel is 
concerned. 

With regard to the Court of Military 
Appeals, except in death cases and in cases 
involving imprisonment for more than 10 
years, any appeal to the Court of Military 
Appeals should be by petition, as is presently 
provided, and at the expense of the individ- 
ual who wishes to go to that court. The 
Court of Military Appeals should be a part 
of the Federal judicial system where the 
opportunity for petitions to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by way of 
certiorari would be specifically provided. 

We are too much concerned with protect- 
ing the minute whims of too many people. 
It is my candid belief that the administra- 
tion of military justice should be so filled 
with a desire to protect the substantial rights 
of the individuals that the people selected 
to preside over these courts-martial and 
selected to sit as members of the Board of 
Review would have this desire so ingrained 
in them that there would be but little op- 
portunity for criticism, as we have heard it 
in the past, of command influence. From 
my experience, command influence today is 
evidenced in but a small number of cases, 
but command influence is very necessary in 
the maintenance of discipline in the units. 
The experience with special courts has been 
that they are rendering substantial justice. 
As has been stated, summary courts are an 
unnecessary waste of effort, because if the 
individual with authority to appoint a sum- 
mary court has primarily the right under 
article 15 to impose punishment and the 
individual refuses to abide by that punish- 
ment, obviously the summary court officer 
appointed by the same person who has the 
right to hand out article 15 punishment is 
not going against the whims, if they are 
such, of the officer with authority to dis- 
pense the punishment or appoint that sum- 
mary court as a summary court. It is a 
total and complete waste of effort and pro- 
vides protection for no one. The individual 
alone has the right to appeal to the next 
higher authority in just about every such 
case. If anything, he has less right of appeal 
from a summary court than he does from 
the punishment imposed by the officer act- 
ing under article 15. 

Over all of military justice, as well as 
other aspects of military law, there should 
be in the Defense Department a judge advo- 
cate general who would be a sort of super 
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judge advocate general with authority to 
supervise the operations of all three de- 
partments. The individual selected for such 
a position should be one who is not only well 
versed in the law but who has made & career 
of the law either in or out of the military 
service and who has extensive experience in 
military law, as well as other phases of the 
law. By this it is not suggested that the nor- 
mal operations of.the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the respective services 
should be encroached upon, but there cer- 
tainly should be coordination with respon- 
sibility, as well as authority placed in some 
such experienced individual at the Defense 
Department level. That position should be a 
statutory position and the individual selected 
on a basis somewhat similar to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He would be 
an individual who has not only knowledge 
but perspective. 

It is my belief that the time consuming, 
expensive system of military justice which 
we now have could be substantially abbrevi- 
ated and retain all of the safeguards which 
are in the present system. We cannot legis- 
late integrity in others. The system is no 
better than the capability and integrity of 
the officials administering it. Serious 
offenses are not a matter for local command 
action. They are a problem of servicewide 
importance and by presenting cases to area 
courts operating directly under the super- 
vision, insofar as general courts are con- 
cerned, of the several military departments, 
it is believed that the trials would be more 
expeditiously handled and more uniformly 
considered and determined. 


A Postwar Yank at Oxford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Postwar Yank at Ox- 
ford,” written by Norman Adams. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A POSTWAR YANK AT OXFORD 
(By Norman Adams) 


Oxford University has been the seat of our 
Anglo-Saxon education since before the 12th 
century. During these 900 years it has con- 
stantly striven to be a mixmaster of the Eng- 
lish and foreign students’ personalities, in- 
terests, and cultures. It has been, and is 
now, a practicable United Nations—people 
from almost every country are here living 
and studying happily together. Every, single 
area of the world has some representation. 

Of the 7,000 students enrolled in Oxford 
University over 1,000 of these are foreigners 
to the United Kingdom. And because of this, 
much of the lasting benefit obtained from 
Oxford life is through group discussions 
where each imparts his national problems and 
beliefs to the others. How very fascinating it 
is for me, a southern Californian, to hear 
stories of Istanbul, Damascus, Bagdad, Sin- 
gapore, Tokyo, Buenos Aires, Hong Kong, 
Cairo, and Casablanca from people who actu- 
ally live there. I suppose that my tales of 
Hollywood, procured through a few “extra” 
parts, sound to them interesting and glam- 
orous, too. 

One day this spring as I was leaving my late 
afternoon seminar class and hurriedly but- 
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toning up my overcoat as I walked through 
the evening fog toward my college, I found 
myself thinking how very typical that class 
was of Oxford. The subject was of a stimu- 
lating nature, Monetary Problems of Under- 
developed Countries, the instructor, Ursula 
Hicks, is a well-known economist, and the 11 
graduate students enrolled in the class come 
from 10 different countries (India, Siam, 
Malaya, Jamaica, Trinidad, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nigeria, West Indies, England, and the 
United States). What a marvelous opportu- 
nity for interworld understanding. This 
conglomeration of peoples from every walk 
of life, interested in an enormously varied 
academic curricula, and representing races, 
¢reeds, and colors from every area of the 
world is, to me, the greatest asset that Ox- 
ford University offers its students. True, its 
scholastic maintenance is high, its profes- 
sors rivaled only by Cambridge and Harvard, 
and its buildings and grounds are more 
beautiful than any university’s I have ever 
seen. But its gift of international compan- 
ionship is a thing that no American institu- 
tion can currently hope to equal, and is the 
basic fundamental plank on which the OX- 
ford educational system rests. 


Recently, five students from Moseow Uni- 
versity visited the campus and met many 
Oxford students representing nations from 
all over the world. The Soviets told about 
the educational facilities and vocational op- 
portunities existing in the U. S. S: R. 
course, they also spoke at length about their 
modern industrial methods and its supe- 
riority to the capitalistic countries; citing, 
for example, this propagandized illustration: 
“The Soviets are constructing the Turkman 
Canal which is 1,000 miles long in 7 years. 
It took the inefficient capitalist nations 35 
years to complete the Panama Canal which 
is only 85 miles long.” (No mention is made 
of the 50 year time difference, construction 
difficulties, and free versus forced labor tech- 
nique). But, generally their presence was 
most productive to all concerned. The O%- 
ford students and the Soviets compared each 
other’s social and economic systems and dis- 
cussed impressions and beliefs of the Com- 
munist versus capitalist doctrines. This in- 
terchange of information was in concert 
with Oxford’s overall policy of freedom of 
thought and international dissemination of 
ideas. 

FACULTY CONTROL AT OXFORD 


The initial and most obvious difference 
between the Oxford and orthodox systems 1s 
in regard to the university and college rela- 
tionship. In-America the colleges, schools, 
fraternities, and clubs are all part of the 
university and derive their power from it. 
Oxford University owns only a few negligible 
holdings and derives its authority directly 
from the colleges. Also, in the United States 
the universities are administered by boards 
and their chairmen; Oxford's “board” con- 
sists of 16,000 masters of arts and holders of 
higher degrees who have kept up their mem- 
bership in the university by the payment of 
the necessary dues. These men and women 
(being tantamount to stockholders in ® 
corporation) elect the chancellor, receive 
financial accounts, and confer honorary de- 
grees. The university and each college Was 
originally chartered by the Crown and they 
are still directly responsible to it. No town 
or county government has any authority over 
Oxford, only the Crown and Parliament can 
produce pertinent powers. 

The 28 colleges for the 5,900 men, and the 
5 women’s colleges which contain over 1,100 
female students each have their own tutors, 
e. g. instructors. The ratio of tutors to stu- 
dents is more than 1 to 10, which is consid- 
erably greater a ratio than found in Ameri- 
can institutions. This tutorial system is the 
basis of Oxford’s intellectual stimulation- 
Students are not required to attend any defi- 
nite lectures, read any certain books, or 4° 
any specific nightly homework. The tutor 
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usually suggests activities in concert with 
the student’s academic interest, but the 
centuries-old belief is “when a student is at 
Oxford he is mature enough to think for 
himself.” Once or twice a week he presents 
an essay to his tutor on his assigned topic 
and the two discuss its merits and failings 
and then wander to allied fields for usually 
an hour or so. 

There are multitudinous clubs and organi- 
zations which the undergraduate may join 
that may be either compatible with his aca- 
demic curriculum or a means of broadening 
his interests. 
friends were members of the Communist 
groups (along with the Conservative and La- 
bor clubs as well) but very quickly resigned 
from them in January when Senator Mc- 
CarTHY’s group began their investigations 
of the Rhodes Scholarship programs. Mem- 
bers of parliaments, foreign ambassadors, 
traveling dignitaries, industrial tycoons, and 
academic immortals make visits constantly 
to Oxford to speak to the many numerous 
clubs whose notices of meetings fill even the 
largest bulletin boards. An average evening 
will present 7 club activities and 2 college 
plays, plus the 5 cinema houses and 2 pro- 
fessional playhouses. Every day there are 
college athletic functions and once or twice 
a week university sports are included in the 
students’ agenda. 


SPORTS AT OXFORD 


Crew, rugby, soccer, and cricket are the 
most popular intercollege sports and “blues,” 
e. g. American letters, are awarded to those 
who compete in them for the university. 
But, since. most of we Americans at Oxford 
are here but for 1 or 2 years we have diffi- 
culty in making the university squads since 
the participants on those teams are often 
selected on a seniority basis of a 3 or 4 year 
attendance. Many Americans are on the 
college teams and are generally equal to any 
other national in athletic prowess even in 
the British games of rugby and soccer. The 
men from American universities such as 
California and Harvard, which have crew 
teams, are always on the first boats; and our 
bulldozing tactics in rugby, a la Doc Blanch- 
ard, are revolutionizing the game along with 
our 30-yard passes and fake reverses. The 
United States athletes excel, way out of pro- 
portion to their number, in the track and 
field games but are very surprised at the 
quality of Oxford’s team. Many of the Eng- 
lish Olympic athletes are here and their 
position is a very strong dual-meet competi- 
tor (somewhat similar to Southern Cali- 
fornia in the United States). Each college 
has its own playing field, which is larger than 
most American junior college areas, where 
simultaneously, 2 or 3 games of rugby, crick- 
et, ground hockey, lawn tennis or soccer are 
in progress. But besides these fine fields, 
the sporting facilities are poor. There aren’t 
enough tennis courts; there is just 1 swim- 
ming pool, and that is miles away; the sole 
badminton court is one-half hour distant; 
the squash courts are very inadequate; and 
the gold links are rather primitive. 

The undergraduate gets most of his exer- 
cise running up and down stairs (usually 
to his friend’s room for tea), hurrying from 
lecture to lecture at different colleges, and 
punting, e. g. boating, on the numerous riv- 
ers bisecting Oxford. Although the vaca- 
tions are supposed to be utilized completely 
with studying, most students use some of 
their time for cycling in England or “‘tramp- 
ing” in Europe. At Oxford there are 3 terms 
which last for 8 weeks each, divided by 6- 
week vacations. Students never consider 
employment either during vacations or terms. 
This accounts for over 75 percent of all the 
students being recipients of some type of 
financial assistance from government or pri- 
vate grants. I remember that when I at- 
tended my university in the United States I 
worked almost every afternoon and always 
during vacations as did all my friends; and, 


Many of my Rhodes Scholar- 
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of course, very few students received finan- 
cial scholarships. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Oxford considers the college years as a 
definite step in one’s life while the American 
system considers it as a preparation for the 
next step. There are no business adminis- 
tration courses here, or anything resembling 
them. This institution is not based on 
practicable knowledge but on stimulating 
one’s mind. They prefer one to mediate, phil- 
osophize, and think logically rather than to 
memorize lots of historical dates and theo- 
ries. here is no course of instruction in- 
cluding salesmanship, advertising, market- 
ing, problems of distribution, investments, 
and accounting which is so prevalent in our 
curricula. I personally think that more 
stress should be placed on practical worldly 
affairs and less on the Classics; many English 
students agree. The university, until re- 
cently, admitted only students of pecuniary 
distinction who generally followed in their 
father’s businesses. But today all economic 
classes are represented. Many who have no 
contacts in the business world, and are not 
permitted to gain them by extracurricular 
employment, desire to learn less philosophy 
and Latin and more business management 
which will be of material benefit later. This 
feeling seems to be evolving into a university 
policy as more and more business courses are 
added, e. g., statistics, and successful indus- 
trial leaders are brought to speak or give 
advice on vocationl quandries of the stu- 
dents. 

One of the rare delights enjoyed on a clear 
sunny day (these days are even more rare 
than the delight) is to wander through the 
33 colleges and view their magnificent gar- 
dens, green velvet lawns, and the buildings 
standing proud and dignified. Troops of 
scholars walking through Christ Church Col- 
lege meadows discussing Plato or Aristotle's 
philosophies are surrounded by an ocean of 
dark green grass and tall, thick-branched 
trees now and then being blown by a caress- 
ing breeze coming from the bordering river. 
Men and women students are always found 
at Magdalen College. This college is the 
most spacious of all and provides a rendez- 
vous for the Oxfordians who come to Mag- 
dalen’s deer park carrying their weekly ra- 
tion of sweets and cookies to feed the 80 
head of deer. The college also has a cattle 
pasture surrounded by a circular walk shel- 
tered by beautiful trees and lined with flow- 
ers. In the college grounds there are two 
rivers and a canal which provide a home for 
the many ducks and geese, which together 
with the flocks of birds and squirrels plus 
the deer and cattle produce a real zoological 
spectacle of noise and activity. 


THE ARCHITECTURE 


Each college has some outstanding feature 
whether it be its buildings, quadrangles, 
chapel, dining hall, grounds, traditions and 
history, academic standard, or athletic facili- 
ties. For the architecturally observant, he 
will enjoy finding traces of a 13th century 
hospital at Magdalen and a mid-14th-cen- 
tury quadrangle at Merton. New College’s 
chapel and tower are authentic work from 
the last quarter of the 14th century. Fif- 
teenth century buildings are quite common; 
the best being Lincoln's gateway, All Souls’ 
front quadrangle, and St. John’s gateway 
and chapel. The first quadrangles of Brase- 
nose and Corpus are early 16th century as 
are the libraries at Balliol and Pembroke. 
The rest of the college buildings are of Early 
(English) and late (Italian) Renaissance. 
The city churches date considerably before 
the 12th century, and the City Castle was 
begun in 1071. 

The Oxford students certainly see history 
in their buildings and traditions. While at 
Pembroke you are shown where Samuel 
Johnson lived; John Wesley, John Peel, 
and William Gladstone were at Christ 
Church; Adam Smith and William Pitt are 
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from Trinity; the Prince of Wales and Oscar 
Wilde studied at Magdalen; Percy Shelley 
wrote his first poems at University College; 
Christopher Wren worked in another; John 
Locke philosophized in yet another. 


RECREATIONAL LIFE OF STUDENTS 


Last year, the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters was in session in London; a 29 year old 
Indian from Christ Church attended it as 
the leader of 2.5 million Indians living in his 
province. A wealthy friend of mine from 
Damascus wrote his father that he was not 
getting enough meat in his diet at Mag- 
dalen. His father now sends him roast 
chickens and lambs air mail in a heated con- 
tainer so that they arrive warm and ready 
to eat. Just last month I attended an eve- 
ning tea party given by a 23-year-old Ca- 
nadian, living on an annual $40,000 trust 
fund allowance. During the party I was 
perusing an English magazine which had 
many beautiful pictures of Princess Margaret. 
I remarked quite dreamily that I wished I 
could meet her. A casual acquaintance 
asked if I was serious and if so he would be 
pleased to introduce me. Thanking him 
quite sarcastically I immediately left this 
group to inquire of my friends just who this 
“joker” was. I was certainly taken aback to 
learn that his father is the Queen mother’s 
brother and that both Her Royal Highness 
Princess Margaret and Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II are his cousins. These examples 
are typical of numerous Oxford students who 
are representatives of royal houses, or sons 
of Government executives and monetary 
magnates. 

Most of the evening parties and dances 
don’t allow the students time to return to 
their colleges by 12 midnight—the hour of 
the locked gates. So what ensues in a car- 
nival of mirth. As all the colleges are sur- 
rounded by walls one can imagine the amaz- 
ing and amusing antics of the students as 
they climb slowly and precariously up lamp 
posts, tall trees, and wobbly fences to en- 
able themselves to hurdle the obstacle. The 
many students living in college apartments 
can be seen climbing up sheets and ropes 
held by their “partners in crime” from the 
second or third floor. 

There are certain functions which Oxford 
students are not allowed to attend and are 
fined severely if caught there by the uni- 
versity proctors. Among these is the Carfax 
Dance Hall which serves as the rendezvous 
for hundreds of our American servicemen 
and questionable English girls (to give them 
the benefit of any moral doubt). The truth 
of the matter is that the influx of thousands 
of United States Air Corps personnel, with 
their stereotyped bulging wallets, have cre- 
ated a most unsavory problem all over Eng- 
land. This town, like many others, has been 
invaded by the American troops and has also 
had a proportional influx of prostitutes and 
opportunists who exploit the American’s 
capital and apparent ignorance. Since it is 
generally considered somewhat lowering for 
nice girls to be seen with our servicemen 
(due to the drunken antics of a few) only 
the more loose women tend to associate with 
them. This drives the normal American into . 
hibernation at his base and finds mostly the 
drunks and sexual perverts going into the 
town of Oxford for an evening of entertain- 
ment. They give a devastatingly horrible 
impression. The current local quip is, “The 
Yanks are overpaid, oversexed and over here.” 

Many of us Americans, in cooperation with 
the English Speaking Union, have success- 
fully attempted to bring college girls to the 
dances at the Air Corps bases. The women, 
at first very skeptical, are now enthusiastic 
about these parties which have brought the 
hibernators running from their tents with 
shined shoes and pressed uniforms. We have 
also arranged to have bus loads brought to 
different colleges on Sundays where an Eng- 
lishman sponsors each American, shows him 
the sights of Oxford, and invites him to din- 
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ner at his college. These plans are very sat- 
isfactory in ameliorating Anglo-American 
understanding, as well as to acquaint the 
serviceman with the beauty and traditions 
of Oxford and provide him with a day of 
interest and enjoyment. 

Probably the most welcome change from 
pledging duties in an American fraternity is 
that here each man has a suite of rooms 
and a personal scout, e. g., servant. Each 
‘morning at 8 o’clock he enters my bedroom, 
opens the curtains, closes the window, turns 
on the electric heater, picks up my shoes 
and dirty dishes, and quietly closes the door 
behind him. At 8:30 he brings in my mail 
and produces my newly cleaned shoes. The 
room is now nice and warm so I get up and 
prepare myself for the 9 o’clock breakfast in 
our dining hall, which reminds me of an 
M. G. M. Robin Hood or Ivanhoe stage set. 
Upon returning to my room I find it com- 
pletely cleaned with even the bed made and 


the washed dishes are again in their place . 


in my cabinet. 
SPECIAL EVENTS IN SCHOOL YEAR 


There are so many marvelous memories 
I shall retain of this educational experi- 
ence. Paramount among these are the crew 
team’s eight week, when the annual Ox- 
ford against Cambridge titanic is held, cele- 
brated with colorful demonstrations, an 
abundance of university spirit( sophisticated 
and somewhat latent, but very genuine), 
and many revered traditions which began 
at the first dual meet in 1815. Nor will 
I ever forget the May morning songfest, 
when over 150 singers praise the beauty of 
approaching summer from atop Magdalen’s 
Tower overlooking thousands of people cram- 
ming the streets and filling the nearby rivers 
with punts as far as the eye can see. Also, 
Guy Fawkes’ Night, similar to our Fourth 
of July, produced an Englishman very dif- 
ferent from his usual quiet, reserved, and 
methodical mannerism. On this night he 
resembled any student from Oregon, In- 
diana, or Virginia. Everyone was yelling, 
throwing firecrackers, water bags, and’ con- 
fetti, and breaking lamp lights and over- 
turning (so easily) those little British autos. 
And in the midst of all this ran the univer- 
sity proctor attempting to catch the noise- 
makers and impose a fine of about 50 cents, 
which added to the merriment all the more. 

The charming chapel services held each 
evening in every college; the unbelievable 
facilities of the Bodleian Library, contain- 
ing a copy of every book ever printed in the 
English language; the intellectual effect of 
the caps and gowns worn by all of us to our 
lectures and tutorials; the sterling quality 
of the Americans enrolled here, especially 
the Fulbright and Rhodes scholarship recipi- 
ents; and the pride of all the university 
employees in this academic institution which 
is the model, as it was the cradle, for all 
intellectual elevation—these, and many more 
memories I shall always cherish. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The Americans at Oxford live harmonious- 
ly and happily with our English hosts. I 
personally make a constant point of speak- 
ing most every week to a Youth Club on 
“Understanding America.” Everyone is eager 
to know more about us, but we are much 
more difficult to understand than would at 
first appear. These Oxford students, people 
from all parts of the world, generally believe 
that Americans talk too much, are too for- 
ward, put too much emphasis on the ma- 
terialistic, and find fault too readily with 
other countrys’ social systems ignoring our 
own Negro and “Okie” problems. This is not 
to say that we are not liked, since we are. 
But our personalities are so much more ef- 
fervescent that students from other areas 
that we are difficult to understand. For this 
reason, most of the Americans are genuinely 
attempting to be junior diplomats and to 
sell our way of life to others, tactfully and 
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objectively, so that these students can bet- 
ter understand us personally and can there- 
fore better deduce our foreign policy state- 
ments and international aims. 

I'm very certain that the future years shall 
find Oxford University growing to even 
greater heights on its solid 800-year-old 
foundation. There are certain points in 
which I believe the American system of edu- 
cation excels, especially in its practical 
academic programs and superior social co- 
educational intermingling. But no Ameri- 
can institution can approach Oxford Uni- 
versity’s greatest asset—the interchange of 
ideas and cultures between nationals from 
every single area of the world. 

Oxford University is certainly the world’s 
educational aristocrat. 


A Little Drip of the Gravy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 6, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an editorial in 
the June issue of the Textile Challenger, 
the official newspaper of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor, as 
follows: 

No GRAVY FOR WORKINGMAN’S BREAD 


As President Eisenhower signed the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1955 and thus drew 
the curtain on the struggle of congressional 
liberals to lift some of the unfair tax bur- 
den from the shoulders of the working man, 
Representative BARRATT O’Hara, Democrat, of 
Illinois, rose on the floor of the House and 
voiced the feelings of millions of Amer- 
icans. 

“I cannot understand the philosophy of 
those who always slip the gravy to those 
who have the most and cry out in agony 
when someone wants to let a little drip on the 
bread of those who have the least,” O'HARA 
said. 

The Illinois Congressman was speaking di- 
rectly to the big business-dominated Eisen- 
hower administration and its errand boys in 
the Senate and House. They had fought, 
tooth and claw, against cutting $20 from 
every taxpayer's levies, plus $10 or $20 for 
each of his dependents. That would have 
helped wage earners most of all, 

And they resisted with equal heat a move 
to eliminate a 1954 provision which enables 
the 8 percent of American families who are 
stockholders to escape paying taxes on all of 
their income like everybody else does; or to 
repeal other provisions which benefit only 
rich people and corporations. 


The administration and its club car cronies 
screamed that stockholders and corporations 
need help. But just 2 days after the Senate 
voted to keep the screws tight on the little 
man, the Wall Street Journal reported that 
726 companies in 33 industries made 3.4 
percent more profits in 1954 than they did 
in 1953. 


PETTY POLITICS VERSUS PROGRESSIVE 
MODERATION 

The President said that the move to give 
every taxpayer a $20 tax cut was irrespon- 
sible. 

But less than a year ago, his administra- 
tion’s successful effort to give relief to divi- 
dend-coupon clippers and corporations cost 
the Government more than what pro-labor 
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Senators and Representatives proposed to do 
this year for people with small incomes. 

The administration didn’t say anything 
about politics in 1954. That is what big 
businessmen call statesmanship. 

In short, when something is done for the 
little fellow that’s petty politics. But when 
the congressional companions of Wall Street 
reduce the tax load on the wealthy, that’s 
what the team in Washington calls pro- 
gressive moderaiton or dynamic conserva- 
tism—or something. 


America’s Cultural Offensive Throughout 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a brief statement regarding 
America’s welcome cultural counter- 
offensive throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


I have been pleased to comment previously 
on the Senate floor with regard to the need 
for a vigorous American cultural counter- 
offensive throughout the world—for getting 
across to foreign peoples the true story of 
American music, art, theater, literature, the 
ballet, and all the other aspects of American 
culture. 

Our purpose is, of course, to demonstrate 
the absolute falsity of vicious Soviet propa- 
ganda to the effect that ours is a so-called 
barbarian materialist culture, allegedly 
interested only in the dollar sign. 

Fortunately, we are making excellent prog- 
ress in disproving Soviet lies and in making 
up for lost time by accentuating the posi- 
tive as well. 

All over the world, there are radiating 
American musicians, theatrical troupes and 
others, showing foreign peoples at first hand 
the real significance of American cultural 
pursuits. 

Certainly, we can see clearly that there 
is a magnificent opportunity available to 
us when word comes in, as it has, from 
Tokyo, for example, that thousands of en- 
thusiastic schoolchildren stood in line all 
night to buy student tickets to hear the 
American symphony of the air. Everywhere 
this orchestra is scheduled in the Far East, 
tickets are sold out far in advance, 

I am particularly pleased that right now 
the House of Representatives and, in par- 
ticular, its Appropriations Committee, has 
the opportunity to provide on a regular basis 
funds for this and similar cultural purposes, 

I say that it should not be necessary to 
draw from the President’s emergency funds 
either to send troupes overseas or to assure 
United States participation in trade fairs. 
These should be part and parcel of the reg- 
ular program of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

INCREASING INTERESTS IN CULTURAL EFFORTS 

From all sides, I note, that evidences are 
pouring in of the increasing momentum of 
interest in this issue. 

Not long ago, I arranged for a luncheon 
at which representatives of the American 
National Theater and Academy told many 
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interested Senators and Representatives the 
story of ANTA’s work in this country and 
abroad. In particular a 40-theater circuit 
plan was discussed to vitalize the living 
theater at the grassroots of our own coun- 


Recently, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff made 
a historic speech for a broad United States 
political, psychological, and cultural offen- 
sive throughout the world. 

On the congressional front, Congressman 
Frank THOMPSON, of New Jersey, has been 
tireless in his efforts toward this same ob- 
jective and has introduced several highly 
significant bills along this line—particularly 
with reference to developing the city of 
Washington, D. C., as a great cultural center, 


THREE. EVIDENCES OF THIS WORK 


I should like to cite now several additional 
evidences which prove, by the very diversity 
of their sources that, at long last, we of the 
United States are awaking to our responsi- 
bilities, to our needs, and to our challenges. 

The first is a very splendid page which 
was carried throughout our country in the 
Hearst newspapers’ March of Events Section 
last Sunday, describing the work of the 
American National Theater and Academy 
abroad. I want to congratulate the Hearst 
newspapers for their splendid contribution, 
£3 evidenced by these and many other arti- 
cles and editorials. 

The second consists of writeups in last 
Sunday’s June 12 Milwaukee Journal, by Mr. 
Robert W. Wells, of the Journal’s New York 
Bureau, and Mr. Laurence C. Eklund, of its 
Washington Bureau on this same cultural 
theme. 

HONOR TO FATHER HARTKE 


z Thirdly, I point out that, of course, this 
cultural counteroffensive could never have 
gotten under way if it had not been for cer- 
tain outstanding Americans who have with 
vision, and with industry, given of their able 
energies to this cause. One such individual 
who, I am pleased to say, is an ONTA direc- 
tor and attended the ANTA luncheon which 
I held, was honored yesterday here in our 
own city of Washington. Father Gilbert V. 
Hartke had only recently come back from 
abroad where his troupe had entertained 
American servicemen. . Before his departure, 
no less a person than the President of the 
United States personally bade his troupe and 
him farewell, indicating the deep interest of 
our President both in the cultural enter- 
tainment of Americans and of foreign 
ples. 

I am delighted that Father Hartke, a great 
man of the theater, an honored servant of 
the cloth, a fine human being, was so hon- 
ored, and so I include the brief text of trib- 
ute to him as carried in the testimonial pro- 
gram, and a list of the devoted committee 
members who prepared the luncheon. Mr, 
Ralph E. Becker was general chairman of the 
event, and Mr. Patrick Hayes was master of 
ceremonies. 


[From the Hearst newspaper’s March of 
Events section] 

Arts SELL THE UNTTED STATES WAY— EXPORT 
or AMERICAN CULTURE WINS. FRIENDS 
AROUND GLOBE 
We're giving the world a good look at 

Ameritan cultural achievement, to show 

we're not the mere materialists our enemies 

paint us. ; 

And our export of United States culture is 
returning big dividends in good will and 
appreciation of the American way of life 
throughout the free world. 

Some samples, like Porgy and Bess and 
Oxlahoma, are uniquely American—as na- 
tive as corn-on-the-cob. And on a. more 
international level, our drama, ballet, music, 
and visual art match or surpass anything 
yet produced by Russian competition. 

It’s part of the United States counter- 
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Offensive against Soviet cultural propaganda, 
And the rave reviews and enthusiastic audi- 
ence response is awakening Washington to 
the fact that exporting culture pays off. 

Before summer’s end, more Americans will 
have sung, danced, acted, and otherwise 
performed abroad than ever before in time 
of peace. 

They're being financed in part by funds 
appropriated by Congress last August. 
Credit is due the American National Theater 
and Academy (ANTA) which is spearhead- 
ing the State Department’s United States 
drive. 

BIG ARTISTIC SMASH 


Currently the big United States artistic 
smash in Europe is Salute to France, a pri- 
vately financed ANTA project which is offer- 
ing Parisians the New York City Ballet plus 
top stage productions of Oklahoma, Medea, 
and the Skin of Our Teeth. 

In addition, the program for France in- 
cludes the touring Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which has already scored a signal triumph, 
and a visual arts exhibition organized by 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

ANTA’s international exchange program 
calls for sending the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra to Europe, the Ballet Theatre to 
Latin America and Martha Graham’s dancers 
to the Orient. 

Now touring the Far East for ANTA is the 
American Symphony of the Air, the orchestra 
created by the now retired Arturo Toscanini. 
It was a sensation in Japan. 

United States performers have made a good 
impression abroad, have outshone closely- 
guarded Russians by mixing socially. 

Success of United States artists as good- 
will ambassadors has pointed up the recom- 
mendation of William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers, 
who last February 28, on his return from 
Russia, urged establishment of a National 
Planning Board to win the battle of com- 
petitive coexistence. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


Noting the stress the Russians were giving 
to cultural propaganda outside the Iron 
Curtain, Hearst told the National Press Club 
in Washington: 

“The lively arts are another field wherein 
the commissars are operating with the pro- 
fessed intention of proving * * * that Rus- 
sian achievements surpass the West. 

“Ballet, theater, literature—all are shaped 
toward aiding communism’s long-range: 
scheme of world domination * * *, It is not 
enough for us to advocate and appropriate 
large sums for foreign military and economic 
aid and think we have met the challenge.” 

More recently Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, of 
the Radio Corporation of America, called for 
a competitive coexistence strategy board 
along similar lines. 

United States funds now: available for 
sending performing artists abroad are a mere 
$2,500,000. Startling contrast with Soviet 
expenditures is shown in figures of the In- 
stitute of International Education. In 1950 
the Russians spent $150 million for cultural 
propaganda in France alone, with 2,000 art- 
ists touring there. Current Soviet spending 
is at the rate of $114 billion a year for all 
propaganda activities. 

United States performers may prove our 
best envoys in winning friends and influenc- 
ing people. But this will require much more 
money than we’ve put up so far. 

As one Cairo newspaper commented on 
Porgy and Bess: 

“If this is propaganda, let’s have more 
of it.” 


How ANTA GoT THE BALL ROLLING 


` Uncle Sam's homegrown artists are carry- 
ing Broadway lights around the world on a 
scale wider than ever before. 
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Until Congress stepped in with funds to 
help finance American groups, export of 
United States art was carried out on a meager 
scale, financed by the American National 
Theater and Academy out of its own pocket. 

The current “Salute to France” now going 
over big in Paris is being backed by funds 
raised by an ANTA committee under Robert 
W. Dowling and Mrs. H. Alwyn Innes-Brown, 
president of the Greater New York chapter. 

No Government funds were available at 
the time the project was launched at the 
Suggestion of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts last fall. 


CHARTERED IN 1935 


Salute, although independently financed, 
is now an integral part of ANTA’s Interna- 
tional Exchange under impresario Robert C. 
Schnitzer, aided by United States Ambassa- 
dor C. Douglas Dillon. Most of the groups. 
appearing in Paris will now be sent on to 
other European capitals, financed, if need be, 
by Washington. 

A private nonprofit organization, ANTA has 
been operating under congressional charter 
since 1935 for the purpose of widening inter- 
est in the theater. After a number of lean 
years, it now has a membership of 2,000 indi- 
viduals and theaters in the United States, 
Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 

For the past 5 years, ANTA has expedited 
the exchange of performing arts between 
America and foreign countries. During that 
time it has sponsored United States partici- 
pation in the Berlin Festivals of 1951-53, the 
Paris Festival of 1952, the Denmark-Hamlet 
Festival of 1949, and the Ballet Theatre’s 
1950 European tour. 


THE SPORTING THING To Do 

Some of the best salesmen for the United 
States way of life have been American ath- 
letes sent abroad by the Amateur Athletic 
Union in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment. 

Among them are two great Negro track 
stars, Mal Whitfield and Harrison Dillard, 
both two-time Olympic champions, who got 
tumultuous receptions in tours of Africa and 
South America. 

Olympic diving champion Maj. Sammy 
Lee, an Army doctor of Korean parentage, 
was similarly hailed when he performed in 
the land of his ancestors. ; 

Still another good-will athlete is the Rev- 
erend Robert Richards, the preacher who 
won the Olympic polevault title in 1952. 

The athletes won friendship for the United 
States by being free and easy mixers, lectur- 
ing, and coaching native youngsters wherever 
they went. 


.— 


WHEN Music -BROKE THE IcE 


A sample of how exporting our culture can 
assist in cementing relations with our allies 
was vividly demonstrated in Iceland early 
this year. 

Since the establishment of United States 
bases on this key outpost of Atlantic defense, 
Russia and the local Communists have con- 
ducted a continuous propaganda offensive, 
stirring hatred of American troops stationed 
there. a 

The Soviets strengthened their campaign 
with a parade of artists and intellectuals who 
toured the island to acquaint the population 
with Russian culture. 

United States-Iceland relations were at 
their lowest when ANTA sent famed violinist 
Isaac Stern and pianist Ervin Laszlo on con- 
cert tours, highlighting the works of Ameri- 
can composers. 

Iceland’s hearts were thawed, relations 
have been less frigid since. 

United States Minister to Iceland John J. 
Muccio announced the impact of the recitals 
upon the Icelandic people was “the greatest 
of any to date.” 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 12, 
1955] 


UNITED STATES CULTURAL COMMANDOS 
ABROAD 


An American cultural counteroffensive— 
quietly and somewhat timidly launched by 
the United States State Department in co- 
operation with private groups—is gathering 
worldwide momentum, 

For too long, many observers feel, the 
Russians have paraded their ballet troupes, 
theatrical companies, musicians, and ath- 
letes over the face of the world, virtually 
unchallenged in their claims of superiority 
to the culture of the “decadent capitalist 
world.” 

Recently the Red Chinese have elbowed 
into the act, with the successful Paris run 
of a Peiping theatrical troupe which had 
never before performed outside China. 

The Communists are working hard to 
perpetuate the myth—widespread among 
many otherwise sophisticated Europeans and 
Asians—that the United States is a nation 
of gadgetmakers, clever in turning out bath- 
tubs and ovedecorated automobiles, but bar- 
barians in their indifference to the finer 
products of the mind and spirit. 

Now at last the United States is striking 
back with what amounts to exploratory raids 
by a few cultural commandoes. The money 
so far assigned to these operations is petty 
cash by comparison with outlays for mili- 
tary and economic programs abroad, but it 
has produced results little short of amazing. 

In order to conduct the program through 
private channels insofar as possible the State 
Department has been working with the 
American National Theater and Academy, a 
nonprofit organization, headquartered in New 
York. The ANTA acts as agent, selecting 
the best talent to send abroad, and arrang- 
ing the overseas bookings through its inter- 
national exchange program, 

To get the facts about the new American 
cultural export program, Milwaukee Journel 
Bureau men in Washington and New York 
talked to State Department officials and per- 
sonnel of the American National Theater and 
Academy. Their stories appear below. 


——s 


(By Laurence C. Eklund, Journal Washing- 
ton bureau) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is a growing 
feeling here that in the prosecution of the 
cold war not enough emphasis is being placed 
upon some of the ideological aspects of the 
world struggle. The complaint is that the 
finest products of American civilization, of 
the artistic variety, are too little known 
beyond our shores. 

Something is now being done about this 
deficiency with the help of President Eisen- 
hower’s emergency fund for international 
affairs, a $5 million purse appropriated by 
Congress last August “to meet unusual cir- 
cumstances arising in international affairs.” 


PORGY AND BESS TOURED MEDITERRANEAN 


The President asked that the fund be 
used as “seed money” for two purposes: To 
encourage American industry's participation 
in international trade fairs and, second, to 
support. an expanded program of perform- 
ances overseas by outstanding American 
musical, acting, dancing, and performing 
groups and sports figures. This year the 
money has been equally divided between 
these two phases. 

The most spectacular success of the pro- 
gram so far, in the eyes of the State Oe- 
partment people in charge, has been the 
9-week tour of Yugoslavian and Mediter- 
ranean cities of the Porgy & Bess Co. 

Communist propaganda long has fostered 
the notion that American Negroes live under 
the conditions described in “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” But the talented, well-educated, 
and prosperous Negro actors in the Gershwin 
opera refuted that propaganda. They did 
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much to overcome the impression that Ne- 
groes in America are a persecuted race, 


PRAISED BY NASSER 


Porgy & Bess was in Europe anyway last 
winter, but the State Department and the 
American National Theater and Academy 
made it possible to extend the show‘s tour 
to such cities as Zagreb, Belgrade, Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, Athens, Tel Aviv, Barcelona, and 
Naples. The company had 14 curtain calls 
the opening night in Zagreb and a half- 
hour ovation on closing night. 

In Cairo on their last day, the Porgy and 
Bess performers were summoned to President 
Nasser’s office to receive his personal expres- 
sion of appreciation. Even a Communist pa- 
per in Italy called the show one of the mas- 
terpieces of the lyric stage. The American 
show will close its European travels in Ant- 
werp June 30, having played 24 stands on 
the continent and in Africa. 

Next the State Department and ANTA are 
sending Porgy and Bess on a four month 
South American tour to open in Rio de Ja- 
nerio, Brazil, on July 4. 

Perhaps an even more surprising smash 
hit has been scored abroad by the American 
Symphony of the Air, which the State De- 
partment-ANTA program is currently spon- 
soring on a Far Eastern tour: Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Formosa, Manila, Hong Kong, Sing- 
apore, Bangkok, Colombo and Honolulu. 
The 94 piece orchestra is being transported 
in a single military plane, a huge C—124 
Globemaster. 

SYMPHONY OF THE AIR CAPTIVATED JAPAN - 

The reception in Japan, where no major 
western symphony orchestra had ever played 
before, was beyond the sponsors’ wildest 
dreams. Every performance was sold out 
weeks before the orchestra arrived. Con- 
certs were played in every major Japanese 
city. Scalpers were getting $25 for $5 tickets 
for opening night. 

Thousands of Tokyo school children stood 
in line all night to buy student tickets. Or- 
chestra members got writers cramp signing 
autographs for 1 to 3 hours after each per- 
formance. Restaurants refused to accept 
money for the meals served to the musicians, 

The Symphony of the Air is the former 
NBC orchestra which was under the baton of 
Arturo Toscanini, It is being conducted on 
the tour by Thor Johnson of the Cincinnati 
symphony and Walter Hendl of the Dallas 
symphony. Johnson is a native of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis., and each summer directs 
the Peninsula music festival at Fish Creek 
in Door County. 


z STRESS UNITED STATES MUSIC 


The symphony has been playing much 
American music on its tour, particularly 
Gershwin’s, and its beauty has amazed Asi- 
atics who had been told by the Communists 
that American culture consisted of comic 
books and gangster movies, 

The first group of performers sponsored 
under the President’s fund was Jose Limon’s 
troupe, a top American modern dance com- 
pany, which toured South America last No- 
vember and December, 


FROM ELEANOR STEBER TO SAUTER-FINEGAN 


The Jubilee Singers, a famed Negro choral 
group, toured Near and Far Eastern cities 
under the cultural program, and United 
States track and field stars toured Latin 
America following participation in the pan- 
American games in Mexico. A soccer team 
picked by the American Amateur Athletic 
Union spent a week in Iceland, where soccer 
is a national sport. 

Among other endeavors that the State De- 
partment-ANTA team plans to sponsor are 
six concerts by Eleanor Steber, the opera 
star, in Yugoslavia. Officials also are con- 
sidering—on a somewhat different cultural 
plane—backing a Latin American tour by the 
Sauter-Finegan orchestra, 
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(By Robert W. Wells, Journal New York 

bureau) 

New York, N. Y.—If the French aren't 
forced to agree this summer that the United 
States produces something besides H-bombs, 
politicians, and Coca-Cola, it won't be the 
fault of the American National Theater and 
Academy. 

That institution, with the support of most 
segments of the local theatrical world and 
the assistance of some private pocketbooks 
besides, is sponsoring the current American 
Salute to France. This endeavor is supple- 
mentary to ANTA’s efforts on. behalf of the 
Government-subsidized program of sponsor- 
ing United States musicians and other artists 
on tours abroad. 

WISCONSIN WORKS SHOWN IN PARIS 


Joining with ANTA in the current attempt 
at carrying culture to the Parisians is the 
Museum of Modern Art, which recently sent 
over 500 art objects that ranged from paint- 
ings to cake pans. Among these examples 
of American life that were presented to the 
French, were pictures and models of some of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s works, including the 
Johnson Wax Co. tower at Racine, as well 
as a wire abstraction by former Milwaukeean 
Richard Lippold called Variation No. 7: Full 
Moon. 

French critics did not greet the museum's 
offerings with universal acclaim by any 
means, but ANTA is hoping for better luck 
with its share of the venture. The first of 
its offerings was a series of three concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy. Currently showing are eight per- 
formances by the New York City Ballet, with 
Maria Tallchief—an Indian maiden and 
therefore about as American as you can get— 
and Andre Eglevsky. 

Next Tuesday through Saturday, Judith 
Anderson will star at the theater Sarah 
Bernhardt in Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, a 
poetic recreation of the Greek classic that is 
considered one of the high points of Amer- 
ican theatrical history. And 10 days after 
Medea closes, the Sarah Bernhardt will be 
the scene of Thornton Wilder's The Skin of 
Our Teeth with a cast headed by Helen 
Hayes and Mary Martin. 


NEXT WEEK; OKLAHOMA 


From June 20 to July 3, the theater 
Champs Elysees will echo to the unaccus- 
tomed strains of songs about corn that’s as 
high as an elephant’s eye, and the advantage 
of doing your courting in a fringe-topped 
surrey. What the Parisians will make of 
Rouben Mamoulian's staging of Oklahoma, 
is still a moot question. 

The theatrical organization has raised over 
$300,000 to send its salute to France, mostly 
from sources in the theatrical, labor, busi- 
ness, and society world. The Government is 
all for the project, but hasn't kicked in a 
dime to help this particular phase of the 
cultural export program. 

Washington has come through with some 
cash for a somewhat similar venture in which 
ANTA has a hand, however. 

As an example of the kind of thing that 
is being done under this program, take the 
case of “Porgy and Bess,” which made a 
Government subsidized tour of the eastern 
and western Mediterranean. The results 
were good, as indicated by the reaction of 
one Cairo reviewer. 

“If this is propaganda,” he wrote, “let's 
have more of it.” 

TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON FOR FATHER GILBERT 

HARTKE, O. P., JUNE 14, 1955, NATIONAL 

PRESS CLUB 


IN HONOR OF FATHER HARTKE 


As a tribute to his cultural contribution 
to the community and the Nation as head of 
the department of speech and drama at 
Catholic University, and as founder of Play- 
ers, Inc., with its national touring company— 


1955 
now in its seventh season—and its summer 
companies at St. Michael’s Playhouse, 


Winooski, Vt., and Olney Theater in Olney, 
Md. 

And as a tribute to his personal contribu- 
tion to all of us as priest and man. 

In the hope that this occasion will en- 
courage him to realize a permanent repertory 
company to keep alive in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital the enduring treasures of the drama. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


By Ralph E. Becker, Leo Brady, Jay Car- 
mody, Richard Coe, William Coyle, Patrick 
Hayes, Herman Lowe, James O'Neill. 


PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT 


Tony Donadio, Virginia Bradley Keefe, 
Rickie Rudel Kubiak, Carole Macho, Dee Mc- 
Hugh, Danny Ruslander, Sid Seidenman, Jr., 
at the piano. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Harry Anger, Dr. Robert Baier, Ralph Bel- 
lamy, Byron Bentley, Arthur Bergman, Jack 
J. Blank, Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Roy Bode, Frank Boucher, Bernard Bralove, 
Richard Brecke, Joseph D. Brennan, Barnee 
Breskin, Julius Cahn, Dr. Josephine Callan, 
Warren Caro, Pat Carroll, Msgr. John Cart- 
wright, Ethel Casey, Milo F. Christiansen, 
Mrs. Blake Clark, Anita Colby, James E. 
Collifiower, Dr. Ann Cooke, Jack Cost, Dr. 
James R. Costello, Mrs. Rose Cowan, William 
Coyle, Orville Crouch, Therese Marie Cuny, 
Hon. Edward M. Curran, Mary Tinley Daly, 
Clarence Derwent, Robert W. Dowling, Alvin 
Ehrlich, Mark Evans, Robert Farquharson, 
Irving Feld, Israel S. Feld, Bernie Ferber, 
Zelda Fichandler, Arnold Fine, David Finley, 
Jack Foxe, J. George Frain, George Freedley, 
Eddie Gallaher, William Graham, Thomas 
Groom, John Hayes, Melvin Hildreth, Orville 
A. Hitchcock, Burl Ives, Francis J. Kane, Car- 
roll Kearns, Edward J. Kelly, Walter and 
Jean Kerr, Scott Kirkpatrick, William E. 
Leahy, Herman Levin, Monroe Lippman, Mrs. 
Florence Lowe, James Magner, Hazel Markel, 
Hon. James P. McGranery, Simon F. McHugh, 
Dr. Howard Mitchell, George Murphy, Robert 
V. Murray, Hon. George D. Neilson, Lee Nor- 
velle, Bibi Osterwald, Maxwell Rabb, Isadore 
Rappaport, Bryson Rash, James Reilly, 
Horace W. Robinson, Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, 
Robert Ryan, Ernest Schier, Hazel Scott, 
Samuel Selden, Elton Sheiry, Bess Schreiner, 
Hon. Samuel Spencer, Milton Starr, C. Y. 
Stephens, Ben Strauss, Irving Strouse, Leo 
Sullivan, Don Swann, Jr., Willard Swire, Hon. 
Edward A. Tamm, Frank Thompson, Pierson 
Underwood, Mrs. Martin Vogel, Gerald Wag- 
ner, Thomas Whelan, George P. Wilson, Jr., 
Duke Zeibert. 


Interfaith Night in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
night in Baltimore the 10th annual inter- 
faith game was staged at Memorial Sta- 
dium, at which the Baltimore Orioles 
played the Chicago White Sox. 

This annual event is sponsored by the 
B'nai B'rith, the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Boumi Temple to demonstrate 
that men of good will, no matter what 
their religion, can work together and 
play together. The proceeds of the game 
are divided between the three organi- 
zations, which, in turn, distribute the 
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money among the charities of their 
choice. Many other cities over the Na- 
tion now stage similar nights, having 


‘picked up the Baltimore idea. 


The program started at 6 p. m. with 
a concert by the 29th Infantry Division 
Band, followed by a parade of 1,500 
members of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. The interfaith award for 1955 
was presented to Governor McKeldin. 
Mayor D’Alesandro and fraternal leaders 
spoke briefly. The game began at 8 
p. m., and the fact that the Orioles lost 
0-1 was incidental. 

The. interfaith award committee also 
sponsored a poetry contest, and to pro- 
mote the affair, one of my constituents 
entered a poem, which I would like to 
insert at this point, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks: 

INTERFAITH FoR U.S. A. 
(By John A. Rupp) 
In God our faith forever we place 
No matter what creed, color, or race, 
The goal for all is heaven above 
Each to share universal friendship and love 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jew, together 
band 
For America’s good—the freedom land. 
All for one and one for all 
In life’s tolerant path ’till death doth call. 
Then, when summoned to our Father’s 
throne, 
Happiness will continue in our eternal home. 


Continued Preparedness Essential to 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address I deliv- 
ered at the graduation exercises of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
on Wednesday, June 15: 

Members of the class of '55, your fami- 
lies and friends, Admiral Hague, and the 
faculty of the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, heartiest congratulations to 
all of you on this greatest day in the life of 
any school. 

It is my understanding that the mission 
of this college is to prepare its graduates, 
civilian and military, for important com- 
mand, staff, and planning assignments in 
economic management of the public admin- 
istration of our Federal Government so as to 
obtain the maximum effective use of our 
national resources during any emergency. 
I am further told that this great institution 
has as its motto the statement that “Indus- 
try and defense are inseparable.” No person 
with the slightest understanding of the na- 
ture of modern warfare could take exception 
to that motto nor could any such person 
exaggerate the importance of the mission of 
this college. 

It is in a way one of the great paradoxes 
of modern world politics that the United 
States of America—the most advanced in- 
dustrial Nation in the world—has been at 
the same time the Nation which found itself 
least prepared to mobilize its national re- 
sources during times of emergency. This 
was true during the First World War, when 
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we discovered that the process of converting 
from a peacetime to a wartime economy was 
far more difficult than we had ever imagined, 
This was true also in World War II, when 
almost a full year elapsed between Pearl 
Harbor and the time when our munitions 
permitted us to begin taking the initiative 
on the far-flung battlefields of that conflict. 
It was true also in Korea, when our meagerly 
equipped forces were almost hurled into the 
sea before we could stabilize the battlefront. 

A historian could no doubt advance good 
reasons to account for America’s traditional 
unpreparedness in times of conflict. We are, 
after all, a nation of profoundly pacific peo- 
ple. We will fight—and fight with all our 
hearts and might—when the survival of free- 
dom is clearly at issue. Yet it has not been 
our way to prepare in time of peace against 
the threat of war. We have been spared the 
historic anamosities and the age-old rivalries 
which have for so long plagued Europe. Nor 
have we ever taken naturally to the impres- 
sionable calculations of balance of power 
politics. We might say, with a Gen. “Jeb” 
Stuart, that wars are won by getting there 
“fustest with the mostest.” But our record 
of performances was actually quite differ- 
ent. In time of war, we have never been 
“fustest.” Instead, we have prevailed by 
getting there eventually with the “mostest.” 
After hostilities began, we were able to con- 
vert our industries to the production of 
munitions, and to begin a trickle of war 
goods which eventually flooded into a tor- 
rent and overwhelmed our enemies. 


Historically, in short, our Nation has en- 
joyed the tremendous advantage of what has 
been termed a cushion of space and a cushion 
of time—time which sufficed to awaken a 
slumbering America, time which permitted 
us to mobilize the unparalleled national re- 
sources and the tremendous productiveness 
of our Nation on behalf of the production of 
armaments. When our Republic was found- 
ed, weeks, or even months, of travel separated 
our country from the cockpit of Europe’s' an- 
tagonisms and rivalries. Three thousand 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean stood between us 
and any potential European aggressor.. On 
the West, the vast stretches of the Pacific 
stood as a shield between us and the Japanese 
Empire. Asa result, we were not required to 
match the military strength of our potential 
rivals during time of peace. Our needs were 
far less demanding—a navy strong enough 
to defeat any expeditionary force which 
might be launched against our own shores, 
and an army sufficiently powerful to fight 
a delaying action against an aggressor while 
we converted from a peacetime to a war- 
time footing. 

But today, we can no longer enjoy such 
@ cushion of space and time. In this age 
of jet bombers, only a few hours separate us 
from the long-range Air Force of our Soviet 
rivals. And if the intercontinental ballistic 
missile comes to fruition, as it ultimately 
will, our cushion of time will be measured— 
not in months, days, or hours—but in 
minutes. 

Nor is this all. It is no secret that mili- 
tary technology has witnessed a revolution 
in delivery systems—as manifested in the 
transition from naval vessels to conventional 
aircraft to jet bombers and now to missiles 
and rockets. Military technology has wit- 
nessed also a revolution in firepower. Permit 
me to draw an historical analogy. The ret- 
ribution inflicted upon Germany during 
World War II through bombing raids was 
beyond question terrible to contemplate. 
Yet 6 years of sustained bombing was needed 
to bring Germany’s industries to a halt. To- 
day, a single plane, with a single hydrogen 
weapon, can carry a destructive cargo whose 
force exceeds that of all the bombs dropped 
by all the planes of the Allied Nations upon 
all of Germany throughout all of the Second 
World War. 
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Today, 100—or even fewer—nuclear bombs 
actually dropped on the urban and indus- 
trial targets of our Nation might well suffice 
to destroy our civilization as we know it. 
In a matter of days, or even hours, every in- 
dustrial complex in our Nation might be 
destroyed. 

The moral of this for mobilized planning is 
amply clear. Today, our Nation confronts 
a situation in which mobilization after hos- 
tilities begin might well be impossible—a 
situation in which we would have to fight 
a war with the materiel and munitions avail- 
able on the day the complex started. 

Naturally, no man can predict the future 
with certainty. It is conceivable, in the 
years ahead, that the prospect of an all-out 
atomic war may be so appalling, for all the 
belligerants concerned, that even the most 
hardened aggressor would be. reluctant to 
commit his atomic stockpile to battle. It is 
therefore conceivable that future warfare 
take the pattern of past conflicts, and that 
our Nation would again have time to mobi- 
lize after the outset of hostilities. But na- 
tional defense planning must be based on the 
worst, and not the best, of possible contin- 
gencies. As realists, I think we must pre- 
sume that post-hostilities mobilization 
would be impossible, and that preparedness 
against the threat of war must take place 
in time of peace. 

What this amounts to is no less than a 
historic change in the balance of world 
politics and military power. Hitherto, we 
could always increase—even justify—our 
comparative weakness in time of peace by 
asserting that no other nation could match 
the output of our munitions factories in 
time of actual war. We could argue, in the 
councils of the world, that aggressors would 
indeed be foolish to goad the American in- 
dustrial colossus into action—and we could 
point to the results of two world wars in 
supporting our contention. 

Today, however, such arguments carry far 
less weight. Today, we must presume that 
a nuclear Pearl Harbor, if carried out with 
skill and ruthless determination, could pre- 
vent the military potential of our Nation 
from being translated into guns and tanks 
and bombs. Today, in other words, the real 
yardstick of national military strength must 
more and more be measured in terms of 
strength before the onset of actual conflict. 

How do we now compare with our Soviet 
rivals when measured by this yardstick? In 
such a comparison, certain advantages ap- 
pear to lie within the Soviets. 

A dictatorship can always have a more 
fiexible—and on the surface, at least—a 
more unified foreign policy than a democ- 
racy. The Soviet dictatorships need not be 
concerned with public opinion. Far more 
readily than we can, they can mobilize their 
resources toward any objective at any time. 
Contrast with this, our democratic process— 
which must harmonize sectional interests 
in a larger national interest, and which de- 
pends for its support on an informed public 
opinion—must oftentime appear indecisive 
and confused. 


Moreover, the Soviets could, if they choose, 
attack our own Nation with no warning 
whatsoever. For a democracy, such a course 
of action would be morally repugnant and 
well-nigh impossible to carry out as a prac- 
tical matter. 

Yet a third advantage lies with the Soviets. 
For a full generation the Russian people 
have been denied the rewards of the tre- 
mendous industrial revolution which has 
taken place within the Soviet Union. They 
have been denied the material comforts 
which we Americans take almost for grant- 
ed—our automobiles, our refrigerators, and 
our television sets. Instead, the ominously 
increasing industrial output of Soviet fac- 
tories has been channeled overwhelmingly 
into the production of the goods of war. 
The Soviets now produce only half as much 
steel as we do, and their total electric- 
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generating capacity is less than one-third 
the size of ours. However, a far greater 
proportion of their industrial output goes 
directly to their armed forces, and this fact 
serves to cancel out the advantages which 
might be ours because of our more pro- 
ductive economy. 

A final advantage enjoyed by the Soviets 
and their satellite nations is their decisive 
superiority in number of men now under 
arms. In Western Europe, for example, 42 
NATO divisions confront 175 Communist di- 
visions, and the disparity between the size 
of the arms of the free and slave worlds 
on a global scale is at least as great. 

As against these considerations, however, 
we, ourselves, possess certain deeply impres- 
sive advantages. I will ignore for the mo- 
ment the great contributions which our 
allies are now making to the common cause 
of the defense of freedom. I will also ignore 
the fact that this cause is a good cause 
which can command the allegiance of men 
of good will, and which will eventually pre- 
vail. I will confine my remarks instead to 
the material indexes of national power. Our 
great material advantage in the contest with 
the slave world, of course, has been the size, 
the productiveness, and the overall excel- 
lence of our American economy. Even here, 
our superiority is not as great as it once was. 
Our annual output of goods is increasing 
rapidly, but not so rapidly as in the Soviet 
Union. Nonetheless, we are still able to out- 
produce—to manufacture more and better 
goods than the Soviets—virtually across the 
board. It is not without reason that Ameri- 
can industrial productiveness has been called 
the free world’s trump card in its struggle 
against the foes of freedom. 

Our task today and in the future is to 
make sure that our productiveness contin- 
ues to be such a trump card. 

I am not one of those who maintain that 
the recent Moscow flyovers mean that we 
have suddenly lost our air-atomic superior- 
ity. But neither will I seek to minimize 
the serious future implications of the recent 
plane demonstrations within the Soviet 
Union. The plain fact of the matter is that 
we have once again underestimated Soviet 
technical competence and progress. We un- 
derestimated their progress in 1949 when 
they exploded their first atomic bomb long 
before the anticipated date. We underesti- 
mated their progress in 1953—when the So- 
viets achieved a thermonuclear explosion 
only 9 months after our first full-scale hydro- 
gen test. And we again underestimated 
their progress 2 months ago, when the So- 
viets displayed fighter aircraft of impressive 
appearance and when they flew operational 
numbers of long-range jet bombers way be- 
fore we expected them to be in existence. 

None of this should give us cause for 
unreasoning panic. As of today, I believe 
that our Strategic Air Force is superior— 
both in overall quality and quantity—to that 
of the Soviet Union. Moreover, I believe 
that as of today we are substantially ahead 
of the Soviets in the efficiency, versatility, 
and number of our nuclear weapons. 


But you will note that I have said “as 
of today” in making these estimates. In my 
opinion, we cannot assume that our present 
margin of superiority over the Soviets in 
military technology will continue into the 
future. In my opinion, we cannot take it 
for granted that—say in 1960—we will still 
be ahead in the race for technological dis- 
covery. In my opinion, a continuation of 
the present trend may mean, although not 
necessarily, that 5 or 10 years hence Soviet 
weapons systems may be ahead of ours, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. I 
fear, in short, that unless we are able to 
employ our economic resources more skill- 
fully than we have done in the past, Amer- 
ica’s superiority in military technology—the 
free world’s trump card—may soon be no 
more, 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Allen Dulles, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
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delivered an extremely important address 
which dealt in part with scientific and tech- 
nical education in the Soviet Union. I wish 
that the remarks of Mr. Dulles could be made 
required reading for all Americans since they 
highlight one of the greatest threats faced by 
our Nation today—the fact that the scien- 
tific and technical gap between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is rapidly nar- 
rowing. Mr. Dulles pointed out that, in 
the present year, Soviet universities will turn 
out about twice as many graduates in the 
sciences and enginering as will our own uni- 
versities. He went on to estimate that—in 
the decade from 1950 to 1960—the Soviets 
will graduate about 1,200,000 students in 
the sciences, as compared with about 900,000 
graduates in our own Nation. Mr. Dulles 
then goes on to say that the quality of the 
training in the Soviet Union is of a very 
high level. His disturbing conclusion is 
that, unless we quickly take steps to in- 
crease our own facilities for scientific edu- 
cation, Soviet manpower in vital areas may 
well outnumber ours within the next decade. 

Some skeptics may discount the impor- 
tance of this. They may say: It may very 
well be true that the Soviets can produce 
more scientists and engineers than we can, 
but will all this be reflected in the end 
products of the Soviet industrial systems— 
in the quality and quantity of their arma- 
ment. I myself believe it will. For example, 
the Soviets, by and large, have moved more 
quickly from the design of prototype weap- 
ons to production levels than we have—and 
this at a time when they are well behind 
us in over-all industrial competence. 

My point is this—and I am sure it is a 
conviction shared by all who are graduating 
here today. We can no longer regard eco- 
nomic mobilization as simply the study of 
how to convert assembly lines from the pro- 
duction of automobiles to the manufacture 
of tanks in the event of war, with a mini- 
mum of inefficiency and the maximum of 
speed and economy. Today, the study of 
economic mobilization must increasingly be- 
come the study of how, in time of peace, to 
operate our economy so that we can stay 
decisively ahead of our rivals in the excel- 
lence of our armaments, while maintaining, 
to the greatest degree possible, our tradi- 
tional American standard of living. Today, 
the stockpiling of scientific and technical 
talent looms as important as the stockpiling 
of critical materials. Today, the proper use 
of scientific and technical brainpower may 
be more vital than the proper allocation of 
metals and minerals. Today, the search for 
young men and women of talent—the scien- 
tific and technical leaders of the future— 
may be more important than the search for 
new uranium. 

You who graduate here today will play a 
crucial role in determining how well our 
Nation meets the growing challenge of Soviet 
power. Good fortune to all of you, and 
God’s speed in the years ahead. 


Chairman Vogel’s Views on TVA Prior to 
Confirmation Are in Conflict With His 
Actions Since Becoming Chairman of 


the TVA Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower indicated, in selecting a suc- 
cessor to Gordon R. Clapp, former Chair- 
man of the TVA Board, that he would 
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seek a man for the post whose views 
coincided with his own. 

Following his nomination, General 
Vogel was the subject of close cross- 
examination as to his views and attitude 
toward TVA and the policy of the law 
which he was appointed to administer. 

General Vogel indicated before the 
Senate committee considering his nomi- 
nation, a belief in the wisdom and feasi- 
-bility of the TVA Act and the soundness 
of the public policy expressed in the law. 
He pledged himself to a belief in the 
wisdom and feasibility of the philosophy 
of the TVA law. 

I am advised that former TVA Chair- 
man Lilienthal and former Chairman 
Clapp could not have been better pro- 
TVA witnesses than was Chairman Vogel 
at the time of the Senate confirmation 
hearings. General Vogel, accordingly, 
was confirmed by vote of the Senate 
which included the vote of many Sena- 
tors from the TVA area. 

Since assuming chairmanship of the 
TVA Board, General Vogel has evidenced 
an about-face attitude with respect to 
TVA. He has disagreed violently with 
the majority membership of the Board. 

He has advanced the Dixon-Yates 
scheme—the so-called “partnership” in- 
vasion of the integrity of TVA. 

He has opposed increased appropria- 
tions for TVA programs. 

He has advanced and advocated the 
Corps of Engineers contract method of 
construction for TVA rather than the 
use and employment of the TVA’s force 
method of construction. 

He has favored reduction of the ferti- 
lizer and resources development pro- 
gram for TVA. 

He has. suggested that TVA reduce its 
resources development work, turning 
these programs over to State conserva- 
tion departments. 

He opposes the promotional work of 
TVA—advocating that these educational 
functions of TVA be performed by local 
chambers of commerce. 

He has, according to press reports, as- 
sumed the attitude of a dictator and un- 
dertakes to direct and order his fellow 
Board members. 

He has spoken adversely and been 

severely critical of Citizens for TVA—a 
nonprofit citizens group organized to 
rally support in behalf of TVA and to 
counteract the propaganda efforts of the 
private power lobby. 
_ General Vogel has expressed strong 
opposition to TVA spending any appro- 
priated funds for receiving and enter- 
taining visiting foreign dignitaries who 
view and visit TVA as a program of great 
international significance and impor- 
tance. He has referred to visitors at 
TVA as a burden upon the Agency. 

General Vogel has been charged by 
Chairman Cannon of the House Appro- 
priations Committee with atempting to 
establish a one-man dictatorship in TVA 
management by securing from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget a recommendation of 
a $100,000 contingency fund for the pur- 
pose of establishing a separate manage- 
ment staff to report directly to him— 
this clearly being an effort to establish 
for himself additional powers as Chair- 
man and to short circuit or scuttle the 
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joint efforts of the other Board 
members. 

In a speech on October 23, 1952, shortly 
before the national election, General 
Eisenhower stated: 

River development projects, such as TVA, 
should be worked out in the way the people 
of the region want it done. 


The people of the area want it done 
the way the TVA has operated in the 
past and by building the necessary gen- 
erating capacity to take care of the 
normal growth and needs of the area. 
That is how they want it done. 

How is President Eisenhower carrying 
out that pledge? 

The people of the area are now con- 
fronted with a TVA Board Chairman— 
appointed by the President and said to 
“think alike” with the President on 
TVA—who reflects a contrary view to 
that originally expressed by the Presi- 
dent. 

General Vogel, more recently, follow- 
ing the action of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in voting funds to start 
construction of the Fulton steam plant, 
testified before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and recommended that 
this plant not be built. The about 
face of the general indicates that he 
possesses traits of an earlier noted gen- 
eral in this country. 

General Vogel was appointed to the 
TVA Board for a specific purpose and he 
has with apparent willingness become 
the pliant tool of the Bureau of the 
Budget whose ultimate goal is the scut- 
tling of TVA, the throttling of its pro- 
grams, the milking of its corporate funds, 
the raising of the rates to the consumer, 
the reducing of the TVA to the lowest 
possible book value—thus permitting its 
ultimate capture and sale by private 
power trusts and utility holding com- 
panies. 

The utilities, which the late Wendell 
Willkie represented, sold their limited 
holdings to the Government and now 
they wish to recapture the rich assets of 
TVA at a minimum cost—thus reaping 
huge profits at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, the taxpayers of the Nation 
and the consuming public. 

Chairman Vogel is aiding their ob- 
jective to this end. 


Kurtz Hanson, Youthful President, Cham- 
pion International Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, June 12, 1955, Boston, 
Mass. 

This is a very interesting writeup on 
a young man who has recently located 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and one whom we in the greater Law- 
rence, Mass., area are most proud. 
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He has established himself as a most 
sincere, conscientious, and aggressive 
executive with genuine interest in the 
community problems. 


The article is as follows: 


KURTZ HANSON, PAPER MAN, Is ONE OF AREA’S 
YOUNG LEADERS 


(By Frederick D. McCarthy) 


Kurtz M. Hanson, youthful president of the 
Champion-International Co., producers of 
fine-quality papers in Lawrence, was brought 
up in Bethesda, Md., but is a real New Eng- 
lander in everything but the matter of birth. 

“I expect to be around here for a long 
time,” he smiled as he chatted about the 
great potential of the New England economy. 

Attesting that his devotion to this section 
is more than mere lip service, his business 
affiliations include the following: vice presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee of Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts; director of Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce; and member of the 
Greater Lawrence Citizens Committee for 
Industrial Development. 


AIDS NEW INDUSTRY 


He was one of the original steering com- 
mittee which established in 1953, under 
the aegis of the Commonwealth, the Mas- 
sachusetts Business Development Corp. He 
is currently serving as a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

This organization, to which the 41-year- 
old paper company executive devotes con- 
siderable time—along with other public- 
spirited Bay State citizens—was created to 
aid in location of new business and indus- 
try in this Commonwealth and to rehabili- 
tate and assist in the expansion of all kinds 
of business activity which will tend to pro- 
mote the business development and main- 
tain the economic stability of this Common- 
wealth. i 

The MBDC to date has loaned more than 
$6 million to new industries and to firms al- 
ready established here, and has created be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 new jobs. 

Dedicated to fighting outside interests who 
seek to dispense gloom and doom about 
New England, the affable chief executive of 
the Champion-Internationa: Co. stressed: 
“If New England people would sell New 
England, wherever they are, and try to 
clear up misunderstandings about our sec- 
tion—particularly among New York finan- 
cial people—we would be much better off.” 

Champion-International Co., incidental- 
ly, has the distinction of being the 
steadiest employer of labor in the Lawrence 
district. With a payroll of 725, the com- 
pany operates 6 days a week on a 3-shift 
basis. x 

The company operates one of the two 
pulp mills in Massachusetts; the other is 
in the Holyoke area, 


PULP MILL IN LAWRENCE 


Champion’s properties in Lawrence com- 
prise a pulp mill, paper mill and a convert- 
ing mill. The output is 120 tons a day, of 
which 40 percent takes care of the coated 
paper requirements of the National Geogra- 
phic Society. 

The company also maintains a forestry 
operation in New Hampshire. The wood pro- 
curement agency has its headquarters in 
Concord, N. H., and operates a modern de- 
barking mill and pùlpwood yard at 
Bow, N. H. 

National Geographic owns the stock of 
the Champion company, but the plant is op- 
erated as a completely separate entity. 

The remainder of the output is purchased 
by magazines and other users of high-quality 
papers. 

Hanson served on American Woolen’s board 
of directors before the giant textile firm was 
merged with Textron. 

A stanch advocate of sound labor rela- 
tions as well as wholesome community rela- 
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tions—they should be tied together, Hanson 
explained—the Champion Co. is in the en- 
viable position of having a waiting list of 
3,000 for jobs in the organization. 

Entertaining the belief that good employee 
relations are aided by good employee com- 
munications, the management publishes a 
magazine for the workers and holds monthly 
meetings with supervisory forces to give them 
information on economic matters and to 
keep them in touch with plant affairs. They, 
in turn, can enlighten the workers. 

As Hanson visualized the industrial sit- 
uation, “There are three basic ingredients— 
raw materials, machines, and people, and the 
individuals are, of course, the most im- 
portant.” 

No organization is going to get very far 
unless there is a good spirit and a proper 
degree of understanding on the part of the 
workers. 

A community-minded person who is ac- 
tively interested in the welfare of the city in 
which his company is domiciled, Hanson 
pointed out that 100 new industries have 
been brought into Lawrence in the past 6 
years, or since the debacle in the textile in- 
dustry there in 1949. The number of jobless 
has been cut in half in the interim. 

Property of Champion-International has 
been located in Lawrence since 1846. For- 
merly operated under the name of the Rus- 
sell Paper Co., it then was a unit of the In- 
ternational Paper Co. It became a separate 
organization in 1901. 

This area's bountiful research facilities 
will be of inestimable help in strengthening 
the New England economy in the future, the 
Champion president is convinced. 

He is interested in so developing our re- 
search talents that smaller companies will 
be able to share in them more abundantly 
through some sort of a cooperative program. 


f CORNELL GRADUATE 


Educated at the Episcopal High School, 
Alexandria, Va., and Cornell University, Han- 
son was a star football player during his 
school days and in his freshman year at 
Cornell. . 

While playing as quarterback on the Cor- 
nell freshman team, “I broke a couple of 
vertebrae,” he disclosed, “and that finished 
my football career.” 

A husky six-footer who keeps his weight 
down to the 188-pound mark of his college 
days, the handsome paper executive retains 
a keen interest in sports. 

Married to the former Helen L. Davis of 
New York, they live at 169 Chestnut Street, 
North Andover, and he finds time for an 
occasional game of golf at the North Andover 
Country Club. 

Pressed for his score, he grinned: “I go 
around in the middle 80's; I manage that 
most of the time.” 

During the warm weather he enjoys swim- 
ming in the saltwater pool at the Eastern 
Yacht Club at Marblehead. “I also get ina 
bit of sailing there,” he added. 

His other clubs are the Chevy Chase Club, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Cornell Club of New York 
City, and Monday Night Club, Lawrence. 
He has one daughter, H. Louise, who is a stu- 
dent at Rogers Hall, Lowell. 


WAS OFFICER IN MARINES 


Hanson was elected vice president of 
Champion-International Co. in 1948, and be- 
came president in 1950. 

Prior to World War II he had served in 
the editorial research department of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, later transferring 
to the business department. He was named 
assistant secretary of the society on his 
return from war service. 

His military tour of duty involved 43 
months of service with the United States 
Marine Corps, 14 months of which repre- 
sented overseas service in the Pacific. 

He served with headquarters, Fourth Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, and headquarters, Second 
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Marine Aircraft Wing, in the capacity of 
assistant wings operation officer, aide to the 
commanding general, administrative assist- 
ant to the commanding general and assist- 
ant chief of staff G—1. 

Hanson was awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal for meritorious service in connection 
with the operations against the enemy in 
the Pacific theater. 


Proposed Review of Government’s 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial from the June 4, 1955, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 21, the 
Humphrey-Stennis resolution to estab- 
lish a nonpartisan commission on Gov- 
ernment security. I welcome the sup- 
port of the Christian Science Monitor, 
a distinguished newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOR A “BLUE RIBBON” COMMISSION 


A subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations composed of 4 
Democrats and 3 Republicans has approved 
unanimously a resolution calling for a 
“blue ribbon,” nonpartisan commission to 
review the Government's security program 
and to take the issue out of politics. 

The security program as now set up and 
administered, says former Senator Harry 
P. Cain, now Subversive Activities Control 
Board chairman, has “taken the dignity and 
self-respect to which every human being is 
entitled and twisted it * * * into forms 
which are as unrecognizable when judged by 
historic American standards of fair play and 
simple justice as they are totalitarian in 
practice and result.” 

Well over 2 years ago this newspaper was 
calling for creation of just such a commis- 
sion. We said then: 

“Here would be a sound basing point for 
confidence * * *, It seems to us that this 
is one measure on which earnest people on 
both sides of the present controversy over 
investigations could unite.” 

And later: 

“Only so, it seems to us, can residual 
suspicions and controversies over laxities or 
partisan abuses of the program be removed.” 

The unanimous action of this Senate body, 
therefore, is most encouraging. But within 
the administration itself Attorney General 
Brownell is reportedly urging the President 
to oppose such a commission, contending 
that all that is wrong with the system can 
be corrected by improvements in adminis- 
trative procedures. 

It cannot. The trouble goes deeper than 
that. The fact that Mr. Brownell’s more 
than 2 years in office have not cleared up 
the evils Mr. Cain denounces belies this con- 
tention. 

The fate of this resolution in Congress may 
easily hinge on the President’s attitude. We 
urge that he recognize this longstanding 
situation not as a partisan “méss” but as 
an American scandal, and that he act ac- 
cordingly, 


June 15 
Music Industry Should Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ex- 
cerpt of an article by the able columnist, 
Harriet Van Horne, on the question of 
current popular music. 

In the light of what is happening in 
the music industry, this articleesums up 
the situation so succinctly and wisely 
that I believe every Member of the Con- 
gress should carefully read it. 

These conditions cannot be corrected 
until real art shall infuse, motivate, and 
direct all important radio and television 
programs, the stage and the theater and 
the music business. 

Of course, the Congress obviously 
should not dictate to entrepreneurs and 
exhibitors the type of program that they 
shall present, because that would involve 
interference with individual rights and 
also assume broad censorial powers 
which Congress does not possess. How- 
ever, over a period of time unquestion- 
ably such programs as are in bad taste 
or reflect inadequate standards will þe- 
come offensive to larger numbers of the 
American people and the situation must 
be viewed with the hope that speedy 
corrective measures will be applied vol- 
untarily by the music business and oper- 
ators who reproduce our music for profit. 

The other phase of this question is the 
palpable injustices that beset the music 
industry, and particularly those which 
are daily visited upon the American com- 
posers of popular music. This may well 
be at the root of the deterioration of 
artistic programing. It certainly is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the decline 
in the quality and appeal of current pop- 
ular music and when one contemplates 
the shabby way songwriters are treated 
these days, one can better understand 
the lack of popular response to current 
offerings. 

Merit, not favoritism, should determine 
the presentation of composers’ offer- 
ings. Justice and equity, not overreach- 
ing monopolistic practices and rank dis- 
criminations, should rule. To the con- 
trary, abuses become more entrenched 
every day and seem to multiply. A glar- 
ing example of the injustice I refer to is 
provided by the experience of the great 
Leroy Anderson, one of America’ out- 
standing popular composers, the author, 
among other notable hits, of Blue Tango. 
On that song alone the companies are 
authoritatively said to have reaped a 
gross of.$12 million, but the sad, stark 
fact, as reported, is that of this huge 
sum, Mr. Anderson did not get one cent, 
although if he had not composed it, it 
would not have been possible for others 
to realize gigantic profits for themselves 
and their companies. 

That is a fact that is not apparently 
appreciated by the monopolists and ma- 
nipulators in the music industry. Such 
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a situation outrages the public con- 
science. The deterioration in the quality 
of popular songs because of dictatorial 
control is in time bound to diminish and 
greatly reduce the income of this entire 
industry. If those directing its destiny 
would only stop to realize this fact, they 
would speedily move to effect arrange- 
ments whereby composers, writers, and 
publishers would be given their just 
share of the huge profits that gleaned by 
the music industry and its affiliates. 

I am also including in my remarks an 
article from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle which is my authority for the 
above statement that from a gross of $12 
million income on one song hit the com- 
poser, Mr. Leroy Anderson, did not re- 
ceive a penny from its reproduction for 
profit. 

As I have pointed out before, I am very 
friendly disposed toward the great music 
industry. I am eager to see it prosper 
and grow in every legitimate way. But 
in view of many evidences of gross 
abuses, flagrant injustices, ruthless 
methods, and monopolistic patterns, I 
am again urging its leadership to clean 
house and banish these unjust practices 
of its own motion before the Congress 
is constrained to apply drastic remedies 
that may occasion more or less rigid con- 
trol of activities that are violative of good 
conscience and equity, and contrary to 
public interest. 


The articles follow: 


Wuat Has HAPPENED TO POPULAR SONGS? 
(By Harriet Van Horne) 

Granted, the old order must constantly 
change. But extend that word “change” to 
denote corruption and decay and you have 
the key to what is happening to one of the 
loveliest tokens of the old order—namely, 
the popular song. 

Were I a wandering minstrel in the bound- 
less spheres of radio and television, I'd make 
it a point of honor to sing the old songs. 
The gay and gentle songs with their true 
melodic lines, their modest, thoughtful 
lyrics, their haunting grace. 

I'd avoid—in the same fastidious way I’d 
avoid looking at a dog run over in the road— 
the songs that have been jukebox hits in the 
past few years. I mean the hillbilly laments, 
the nonsense syllables set to imbecile tunes, 
the lascivious lyrics sung with a leer, and 
the songs that rely on special sound effects, 
echo chambers, and the like, for their mu- 
sical appeal. 

“O, play me a tune on an unbroken spinet,” 
sang Tom Wolfe. And I would add, sing 
me a song with an unbroken melody, with 
a lyric tender and true. And in a voice free 
of the rasp and snarl, the affected vibrato 
and the low, sickroom moan, that are the 
hallmarks of today’s popular vocalists. 

A musician of my acquaintance tells me 
that the blame for today’s miserable and 
ugly songs can be laid directly at the door 
of the record companies. It is they who 
select the songs to be recorded. And it is 
they who decide the artist who will make 
the recording and the style in which he 
shall do it. The prime consideration in all 
these decisions is: Will the kids like it? 

“The great bulk of records,” he explained, 
“is bought by youngsters between 13 and 18. 
They keep the record companies solvent, 
And today’s kids, for some reason, hate senti- 
ment. They want to hear new sounds. They 
like their music lusty. Tasteful singers— 
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Dinah Shore, for example—are too good, too 
refined for them. So Dinah never has a hit 
record any more.” 

It isn’t bad enough that singers of talent 
must bow to the low taste of the hour and 
sing Tweedledee and Dance With Me, Henry. 
Now there’s a new form of desecration. I 
first became aware of it when I heard Miss 
Kay Starr bleating, No ma-yan is an is- 
laaaand * * * and recognized, with a cry 
of pain, one of John Donne’s loveliest devo- 
tions (the one that reminds us for whom 
the bell tolls). 

Then, a few days later I heard the same 
strident, yodelling tones pronounce, Where 
thou goest I shall go. I felt suddenly ill. 
Even the Old Testament, it seems, isn’t safe 
from the spoilers and depredators of Tin 
Pan Alley. : 

The fact that an occasional soft and senti- 
mental song—for example, Hey, There—does 
become a hit ought to embolden the record 
companies to venture into the deeper waters 
of honest music. There’s also the thought: 
How are the teenagers going to develop 
taste if they’re not exposed to better music? 

As for reactionaries like me, who want to 
hear Cole Porter, Gershwin, Jerome Kern, 
and Richard Rodgers, well there’s always the 
phonograph. 


Sap NOTE ON A JUKEBOX 


Something like a billion dollars in nickels 
and dimes, according to estimates, are 
dropped every year into the Nation’s 500,000 
jukeboxes. Pretty nice velvet for the com- 
posers and song writers, you say. Yes, ex- 
cept that the composers and song writers 
get none of it. The profits go to the opera- 
tors who install the jukes, minus rental 
charges. All the composer gets is the royalty, 
amounting to not more than 2 cents, paid on 
the purchase of each record. 

The record may be played over and over, 
as most of them are, but all the composer 
knows about it is what he reads in the finan- 
cial reports of the operating companies. As 
an example of how profitable one successful 
number may be, the Composers and Authors 
Committee estimates that Leroy Anderson’s 
Blue Tango grossed more than $12 million, 
of which he received nothing. 

The reason for this strange situation goes 
back to the copyright law of 1909, which spe- 
cifically exempted coin operated machines 
from the provisions requiring payment of 
performance fees to composers. This was for 
the benefit of the penny arcade machines of 
that period. No one foresaw the rise of the 
jukebox. 

In Congress Senator Pat McCarran had 
been leader in a battle to change the copy- 
right law to end what he calls the special 
treatment in favor of the jukeboxes. His bill 
for this purpose died in committee last year, 
but. ASCAP (American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers) is pushing for new 
action. It is backed by many other national 
organizations, including the American Bar 
Association, American Patent Law Associa- 
tion, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

What an equitable agreement between the 
jukebox operators and the composers may be, 
we do not pretend to know. The operators 
insist that by paying a royalty for the pur- 
chase of the records, they have done their 
duty to the composers. The latter retort 
that other musical enterprises, such as 
broadcasters and other commercial users of 
records, pay a performance fee in addition to 
the royalty. 

Like other giants that have sprouted from 
small beginnings, the jukebox business has 
reached the point where some sort of sensible 
agreement, preferably by free action of the 
parties concerned, ought to be made, 
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Rearmament of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a letter from the presi- 
dent of the West Culver City Democratic 
Club of Culver City, Calif. The members 
of this club, who are part of the out- 
standing citizenship of the district that 
I have the honor to represent, have ex- 
pressed a point of view with which I 
personally have the greatest sympathy. 
I hope that my colleagues will give it 
serious consideration. 


The letter follows: 
WEST CULVER Crry DEMOCRATIC CLUB,  , 
Culver City, Calif., May 23, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: At our May 
meeting we discussed the rearmament of 
Germany. Some aspects of the discussion 
were depressing, others heartening. 

We were chagrined and pained to learn 
that many of the Nazi war criminals have 
been granted their freedom, and that many 
of the former leaders have regained their 
positions of power in both the industry and 
government of present-day Germany. A re- 
armed Germany will find these men once 
again assuming leadership. 

The hopeful aspect is what we wish to pass 
on to you. The rearmament of Germany 
is not yet an accomplished fact. To gain the 
signatures of the Western European coun- 
tries has taken 9 years, during which time 
our country has exerted tremendous eco- 
nomic pressure through the Marshall plan, 
forcing these nations to become unwilling 
signers of the pact. That it has taken 9 
years, however, attests to the fact that the 
opposition to the rearming of Germany has 
been strong and active. 

It is not without good reason the people of 
Europe have come to hate and fear the 
German Wehrmacht, for twice in a single 
generation this military might has invaded 
and devastated their homelands. In the 
1910's it was the Prussian Army—in the 
1930’s, the Nazis. Is the world to know it by 
another, more fearful name in the 1960's? 

When you were here in April, you spoke of 
the rearmament of Germany as an unwise, 
but accomplished fact. We believe, however, 
that there is still time to correct this terrible 
mistake—-still time to end this threat to 
world peace. The European and the German 
people themselves have voiced their opposi- 
tion to a rearmed Germany, and they will 
continue to resist it. If we didn't believe 
this, we wouldn’t ask you to do all in your 
power to stop the creation of a militarized 
Germany by your vote on the various bills 
and appropriations to come before Congress. 

The tremendous amount of time and effort 
you are devoting to your work for the small- 
business men, your work to protect and ad- 
vance civil rights, for a Federal FEPC—all 
these have not gone unnoticed or unappre- 
ciated. We may not always express our 
thanks as we should, but we hope that you 
are aware of our loyalty and our support 
for all legislation intended to promote the 
Democratic platform. May we therefore also 
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urge that your efforts in behalf of world 
peace be no less energetic? 
With our thanks and sincerest good wishes, 
we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
West CULVER CITY DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
SEYMOUR GOLDMAN, President, 


The attached letter was drafted in accord- 
ance with a resolution unanimously passed 
by the membership of the West Culver City 
Democratic Club at its meeting of May 4, 
1955, by the following committee: Abraham 
Cahn, Fay Dichner, Eleanor Jacobs, and Rose 
Zeid. 


Educational TV Progresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 1, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Hazel 
Cooley, author of Vision in Television, 
has written an article on educational 
TV which, in my opinion, is excellent 
and most informative. Miss Cooley gives 
us valuable information on the impor- 
tant subject of the contribution of TV 
in the educational field and her article 
is based on careful work and research. 

I am inserting the article, which ap- 
peared in the May 28, 1955, issue of The 
Nation, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD SO 
that all Members of Congress may have 
the opportunity to read it: 


ScHOOLROOM ON THE AMRM— EDUCATIONAL TV 
PROGRESSES 
(By Hazel Cooley) 

Misconceptions abound about education in 
TV—about the need for it, about its possi- 
bilities, about who is going to support it. 
But one thing is certain: it is not a failure. 
It is not sliding backward into disintegra- 
tion; it is going forward, even if slowly in 
comparison with other current develop- 
ments. 

This fact takes on significance in the light 
of the present teacher shortage. Dr. David 
O. Henry, executive vice chancellor of New 
York University, recently stated that educa- 
tion cannot hope to cope with the rising tide 
of students unless such aids as educational 
TV are moved into the center of current 
practice. 

Barely 3 years ago the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission reserved exclusively for 
noncommercial educational use 252 TV chan- 
nels in as many separate communities. 
Ownership and operation of these channels 
was restricted to nonprofit educational or- 
ganizations, the only exception being a mu- 
nicipality whose school system was under the 
control not of an independent body but of 
the township itself. The FCC distinctly 
specified that operation of these channels 
was to be in no~respect commercial, since 
otherwise the objective of a genuinely educa- 
tional type of service would not be attained. 
Educators recognized that this action of the 
FCC was only the first step, that enormous 
difficulties lay ahead. 

Since then, 15 educational TV stations 
have been established, reaching some 25 
million people. Eight others are under con- 
struction and will be operating soon. Seven 
additional communities are completing plans 
and collecting funds to start construction. 
Ralph W. Steele, executive director of the 
Joint Committee for Educational Television, 
a national clearinghouse for aid to educa- 
tional broadcasters, believes that by the end 
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of 1955 there will be 30 such stations in 
18 States, reaching 40 million people. 

A single educational organization can sel- 
dom swing TV by itself; usually a number 
combine and share the cost. Before a sta- 
tion can get started, innumerable, almost 
endless, negotiations are necessary. The Ob- 
stacles to be surmounted include the opera- 
tional budget, building and expansion re- 
quirements, the hesitation of universities to 
commit university funds, and the fact that 
186 of the 252 educational channels are in 
the ultrahigh frequency. (See my article 
in the Nation for February 19, 1955.) That 
15 stations are already on the air, 8 about 
to begin, and 7 well on their way, in scarcely 
3 years’ time, conclusively proves that edu- 
cators have what it takes—courage and 
persistence. 

When a commercial TV station is organ- 
ized, it can obtain working capital by the 
various means available to business enter- 
prises. It makes a profit or suffers a loss, 
depending on the demand for what it offers. 
Like any entrepreneur, the commercial oper- 
ator goes into TV because he thinks he can 
make it pay. For the noncommercial, edu- 
cational station, however, there can be no 
dollars-and-cents profit. No matter how 
good a TV job educators may do, it does not 
add a penny to their personal income or 
their school budget. Their incentive is en- 
tirely different from that of the business- 
man who goes into TV. 

The educator has always been a servant of 
the people and is dedicated to the goal of 
furthering social progress. It is a never- 
ending assignment. He must be always 
helping the inquiring mind to seek and to 
learn. He cannot neglect, therefore, the 
new force—TV—which is at work on the 
thought, emotions, and actions of society. 
One of his responsibilities is to be alert to 
new ways of doing an old job. Attempts by 
educators to use the earlier medium of radio 
won a tremendous following. But they 
proved that to be successful, educational 
programs must be given at specified hours 
of specified days and continue without in- 
terruption month after month and year after 
year. Since there were no noncommercial 
radio stations for education exclusively, such 
programs suffered from the growing demand 
for radio time. Then came the war, fol- 
lowed by television development and experi- 
mentation and a freeze on the granting of 
new TV licenses. At this point, warned by 
their experience with education by radio, 
educators organized to claim a share of the 
TV channels. The result is known—252 
channels reserved for educational purposes. 

While educators are grateful for the oppor- 
tunities provided, they are aware of the prob- 
lems they face. These can be lumped in 
three major categories: (1) making the pub- 
lic aware of the educational values involved; 
(2) getting money to build and operate edu- 
cational TV stations; and (3) developing 
talent and programs. 

Educators recognize the usefulness of TV 
to any institution of learning and to the 
community. The Dartmouth Television 
Committee, reporting to the president of the 
college in January 1954, said: 

“Despite a fundamental reluctance to en- 
courage an adventure by the college along a 
course * * * largely untried * * * in the 
entire sphere of American education, * * * 
despite knowledge of the very considerable 
outlay of funds and manpower inevitably 
involved, the committee has come gradually 
to the conclusion that the potentials of TV 
in education are so enormous that * * * 
the only real question to be resolved * * * are 
how far and how fast Dartmouth should go 
in adapting TV to its end. * * * We can fail 
to understand its meaning at our peril.” 

While educators are aware of the poten- 
tial of TV in education, the general public 
is not. If there is a peril in failing to un- 
derstand, why has the public not been en- 
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lightened? Why have not the educators 
tried more vigorously to obtain the coopera- 
tion and support of the public? Do they 
feel that once the public gives its support, 
it would want to share in or dictate policy? 
Activating these 252 channels is actually the 
responsibility of all the people in the coun- 
try, not of the educators alone, though only 
the educators may file for license to operate. 
It is up to the educators to bring educational 
TV to the people, but they will find it tough 
going if the people don’t back them. 

The lack of substantial financial support 
for educational TV shows that people gen- 
erally are unaware of their responsibility. 
To bring this home to them should have 
been the first objective of the crusade for 
education in TV. Of course there are many 
enlightened citizens who are anxious to have 
educational channels in operation in their 
communities and are willing to work for it. 
A National National Citizens’ Committee for 
Educational Television was established in 
1952 for the purpose of stimulating public 
support for educational TV. But where is 
it? It may be known in certain parts of the 
country, but in many others it is not at all 
known. Surely, after 3 years, one might ex- 
pect to have heard of its accomplishments. 

People don’t seem to realize that educa- 
tional programs over commercial networks 
often get greater response than commercial 
programs. When Macbeth was presented 
one Sunday afternoon in November 1954, a 
Nielson rating indicated that 6,500,000 sets 
were tuned in, with an average of 2 people to 
a set, or 13 million listeners. 

The 15 stations now in operation got their 
start with money from a variety of sources— 
State legislatures; Government agencies; 
school budgets; foundations, large and small; 
commercial broadcasting stations; business 
firms; charitable, religious, and public-wel- 
fare organizations; and individual donors, 
Lack of money is still the chief difficulty. 
Most colleges would be able to go ahead with 
their own transmitters if they had the funds. 
It is interesting that 8 of the 15 stations that 
have been set up are supported largely by 
public funds. Their success proves that 
when the people of a community know what 
education over the airwaves is like, they 
want it, they will back it with their money, 
and they will specify exactly what they want 
in programing. 

There is no question that the colleges are 
hindered by the ultra-high-frequency (UHF) 
assignments. The lack of viewers who can 
pick up the UHF signal has forced Michigan 
State College to curtail operations. Its pro- 
graming was good and its potential audience 
large, but they had no UHF sets. It is now 
reduced to the position of an auxiliary sta- 
tion feeding nine commercial stations in the 
State. 

The colleges have an advantage in their 
command of talent. Naturally the talent 
has to be channeled into TV fare, but it is 
there, on the campus. Educational TV, 
moreover, is really an extension of the col- 
leges’ regular work. Teachers before the TV 
camera are not “performers” in the sense 
that commercial programs require perform- 
ers; they are teachers, and they are on fa- 
miliar ground. They must develop certain 
techniques, use more visual objects to point 
up the lesson, but they are still teaching. A 
good teacher is as good before the camera 
as in the classroom and a poor teacher has 
a chance to improve by watching one who is 
superior. 

College programs have proved tremendous- 
ly popular. An outstanding example is the 
work of Dr. Frank Baxter, a professor of 
English at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, quite unknown outside of California 
a year ago and today a national figure. He 
has presented Shakespeare as only a scholar 
could to an audience estimated at 400,000, 
But this was not over the college transmitter. 
It came Saturday mornings over CBS station 
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in Hollywood, which presented Shakespeare 
on TV as a public-service sustaining fea- 
ture. Why didn’t the program come over the 
college transmitter? Station KTHE, Los An- 
geles, licensed to the University of Southern 
California, is another UHF calamity: no sets, 
no funds, no audience. Late in 1954, the 
station was granted special temporary au- 
thority to remain silent pending further de- 
velopments. 

Group-instruction techniques are being 
used for the teaching of piano by television. 
Courses in elementary psychology are being 
given by many stations—the subject seems 
a “natural” for the medium. Farm women 
and town women are enrolling enthusiastic- 
ally for courses-in ‘“Let’s Make a Dress TV”; 
women are always interested in programs 
that point to better living for the family. 
Many studies indicate that programs based 
on community interests have the greatest 
appeal—interviews with local people, stories 
of local products, solutions for common prob- 
lems. 

Heart-warming stories about what TV in- 
struction has accomplished are coming in. 
A farmer who, for 15 years, had refused all 
advice to lime his land was convinced by a 
television demonstration. An insurance 
salesman who knew nothing of farming but 
had farmer customers, watched a college TV 
program on insect control and with this to 
talk about was able to “get his foot in the 
door.” A teacher reported that after one 
TV lesson in art she found her pupils much 
more receptive to her instruction. 

At the annual convention of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, held in February of this year, the presi- 
dent of the Montclair State Teachers College, 
Dry E. DeAlton Partridge, convinced more 
than 800 educators that television can be a 
most cffective classroom device. Its use 
lightens some of the teacher’s burdens, raises 
teaching standards, and enriches the lives of 
pupils. The dynamic Dr. Partridge proved 
his points with visual demonstrations. 

One of his purposes was to show how valu- 
able TV can be in the present teacher short- 
age. There are 7,307,000 more pupils in our 
elementary schools today than there were in 
1947-48. ‘There will be 2,140,000 more high- 
school students by 1960. Last year there 
were 1,032,000 elementary and high-school 
teachers in the United States. In 1959-60 
more than 1,670,000 will be needed. And 
these figures leave entirely out of account 
the large annual replacement demand for 
teachers.. Educators are justifiably con- 
cerned over this situation, and those who 
have experimented with TV in the area of 
teacher education believe that it offers some 
answers. 

The lesson that comes over TV has been 
planned and prepared by a number of good 
teachers. It has been revised and improved. 
It is built of materials derived from the 
experience or gathered by the research of 
several persons. It has been enriched by 
discussion and rehearsal. Nothing like as 
much care can be given to the preparation 
of the ordinary run of daily lessons. No 
single classroom teacher could have access 
to the material from museums, libraries, 
historical collections, and the like that are 
drawn on for TV lessons. TV relieves the 
teacher of many hours of preparation and 
lets him conserve his energies for the im- 
portant task of building his personal rela- 
tions with his pupil. The teacher with 
genius can reach thousands of children over 
TV. Other teachers are quick to learn from 
the TV teacher who has a better way of 
presenting a lesson. The quick insight of 
a gifted teacher for the best way to make 
a point is never lost to the camera. Sup- 
pose it becomes possible to focus the 1V 
camera on such a teacher and transmit his 
personality and technique from one class- 
room to a number of classrooms, from 100 
children, to 10,000, to 1 million. The possi- 
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bilities are enormous. With further re- 
search, demonstration, and practice it is in- 
evitable that TV will be widely used to help 
education out of its present dilemma. of 
increasing pupil demand and decreasing 
teacher supply. : 

The use of educational TV for the en- 
richment of the individual in every com- 
munity in the United States is only be- 
ginning. With support by the public, this 
supplementary educational system may 
point the way to the rediscovery of basic 
values which have been lost or buried under 
a mass of shoddy substitutes. For example, 
young people who think of themselves as 
glamor girls or boys may be brought to 
the realization that. there are more worth- 
while attitudes. In this respect educational 
TV has a unique opportunity, for it is able 
to reach the vital spot, the home, and to 
affect the thinking of practically everyone 
in every corner of the country. 


A National Calamity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following factual and interesting 
editorial from the Textile Challenger, 
the publication of the United Textile 
Workers of America: 

INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 


After 2 years of intensive study by a sub- 
committee, a special report on industrial mi- 
gration has just been completed and sub- 
mitted to the National Legislative Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, but re- 
quires a continuing study, preferably by the 
congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report as a basis for legislative action. 

The research department of the AFL as- 
sisted the committee in organizing the struc- 
tural material formulating the recommenda- 
tions and the preparation of the lengthy 
report. 

While the main purpose of the investiga- 
tion was “migratory subsidies,” the report is 
comprehensive and detailed as to the causes 
and influences responsible for the uproot- 
ing of industry, community dislocation, and 
the scourge of unemployment left in its 
wake. 

TEXTILES 


While the textile industry is the most 
seriously affected by migratory subsidies, 
other industries are now feeling the brunt 
and the pattern is changing. Large scale 
mergers in textiles with a diversification of 
fibers and fabrics results in liquidations and 
unemployment in the North, relocation in 
the South with subsidies in the form of tax 
exemptions, cheap labor, inadequate labor 
legislation, vicicous right-to-wark laws, and 
child-labor violations. 

This rash of textile combines is now þe- 
coming feverish. We are witnessing a battle 
of the textile giants whose only consideration 
is corporate profits with no regard for the 
victims—the lifetime workers of such tex- 
tile centers as Sanford, Maine; Lawrence, 
Mass.; and other sections of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. 

As the report demonstrates, this is not 
@ local or sectional problem. It belongs to 
the Nation and this means that Congress 
and the administration can no longer close 
their eyes to the industrial conspiracy which 
is pauperizing the men and women who gave 
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their lives in the mills now abandoned while 
their owners seek new fields of exploitation, 

We expect this report on migratory sub- 
sidies will pave the way for serious con- 
sideration and remedial action by the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers. It is not entirely a ques- 
tion of losses in the North and gains in the 
South. It is a national calamity, destined 
to create havoc in the Nation’s economy, 
Labor is not alone in this opinion. Financial 
institutions, trade associations, economists, 
and Government authorities have noted the 
danger signs. 

-The moneychangers have been driven from 
the temple more than once, and even in our 
own time. 

This is the time and the day when the 
candidates for political office will be called 
upon to prove by deeds, not words, that 
they are really concerned about the workers’ 
welfare. It is getting late. 


An American Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF > 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recor the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz., 
June 9, 1955: 

AN AMERICAN RIGHT 


A good many Republic readers probably 
were startled to learn, from Jerry Poole’s 
story on page 1 Tuesday, that an American 
airman born in Phoenix, will be tried under 
French law for his part in a stabbing affair 
at Fontainebleau, France. If he is found 
guilty, he may have his head chopped off by 
a guillotine. If the French authorities so 
decide, they can keep him in jail indefi- 
nitely. He isn’t entitled to bail. When he 
is tried, an American military observer will 
be in court, but he won’t be able to take part 
in the trial. 

How did Jose Montijo, Jr., get in this fix? 

Partly, of course, by indulging in a barroom 
brawl over a girl. Soldiers have been doing 
that for centuries. But why should an 
American, sent abroad through no desire of 
his own in order to help defend France, not 
be tried by American law? Simply because 
the American flag followed Airman Montijo 
to France, but the American Constitution 
didn’t. 
_ Under the NATO Status of Forces treaty, 
negotiated under President Truman and rat- 
ified under President Eisenhower, American 
military personnel abroad are tried under 
domestic law. On February 10, 58 American 
servicemen were serving sentences ranging 
up to 15 years in the jails of friendly nations 
in which they were stationed. ane 

Some of these nations do not presume in- 
nocence until guilt is proved. Others have 
no provision for trial by jury, or require- 
ments for a public or speedy trial. There is 
no writ of habeas corpus, no right of appeal, 
no privilege against self-incrimination in 
some of them. Yet American servicemen 
can be forced to stand trial under the law of 
these nations. 

The NATO Status of Forces treaty should 
be renegotiated immediately. No such pro- 
vision was in effect in World War II, or in 
the Korean war, and it should not be in 
effect now. Americans who are drafted and 
sent overseas should be given the protection 
of the Constitution just as much as their 
fellow citizens who stay at home. 
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Hardest Working River Needs No Federal 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
lot of talk about the necessity of the Fed- 
eral Government going in and building 
power projects in various sections of our 
country. The advocates of public power 
are asking for outright grants of Federal 
funds in several sections of this country. 
They are not even building these power 
projects under the Rural Electrification 
Administration, but are asking for com- 
plete Federal grants. 

I am proud to represent the Seventh 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 
through which the Wisconsin River 
flows. The Wisconsin River is the hard- 
est working river in our Nation and gen- 
erates more power on the basis of its 
fall than any other river in the United 
States. All the generating plants on the 
Wisconsin River have been completely 
financed by private capital. No Govern- 
ment handouts have been requested to 
develop this mighty river. 

On June 13, 1955, an editorial appeared 
in the Stevens Point Journal, of Stevens 
Point, Wis., and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of today’s RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

HARDEST WORKING RIVER NEEDS NO FEDERAL AID 


Sharp differences of opinion exist as to 
whether authority should be granted to 
create the Little Eau Pleine Reservoir, to 
provide additional hydroelectric power for 
the benefit of industries along the Wiscon- 
sin River Valley. The decision rests in the 
hands of the State public service commis- 
sion, with the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Co. hoping for a favorable ruling and ob- 
jectors holding to the opposite viewpoint. 

There is one thing, however, about which 
no dispute exists—the boast that this is the 
hardest working river in the Nation and 
that it has never received Federal funds for 
its development. This rather unique status 
is again currently receiving public attention. 
According to word from Representative 
GLENN Davis, of Waukesha, in Washington, 
it isn’t likely that any Federal money will 
go into improved navigation or flood control 
on this stream in the foreseeable future. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is submit- 
ting a report to the State public service com- 
mission for review and comment, prior to 
transmission of the report to Congress, ex- 
pressing the belief that navigation improve- 
ments on the Wisconsin River with Federal 
funds, and development of any Federal 
flood-control projects on the river, are not 
advisable at this time. Advance copies of 
the report have been made available to Mr. 
Davis, who is ranking Republican member 
of the Public Works Appropriation Com- 
mittee. The findings were signed by Maj. 
Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, 
He is a native of Wisconsin and quite fa- 
miliar with the history of the Wisconsin 
River. 

Army engineers were asked in a 1946 reso- 
lution by the House of Representatives 
Commitee on Rivers and Harbors to review 
the Wisconsin River situation to determine 
if Federal projects on this river were deemed 
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necessary. The report now is submitted is 
the result of that survey. 

It was back during the administration of 
Gov. Robert M. La Follette, Sr., that man- 
agement of the Wisconsin River was turned 
over by State law to the Wisconsin Valley 
Improvement Co. for development by pri- 
vate enterprise, under State supervision. 
Since then a series of dams, reservoirs 
and flood control work has been carried 
on and financed entirely by private funds, 
with industry paying for the water power 
that is developed and used. 

The Wisconsin River story stands as an 
outstanding example that Government aid 
is not always necessary for development and 
use of natural resources. 


Conference Report, H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the other body has improved this legis- 
lation in some respects, it is still most 
objectionable since under its operation 
many home industries can and will con- 
tinue to be adversely affected. The 
recent adoption of the Swiss and par- 
ticularly the Japanese trade treaties, 
effected after agreement on this bill, is 
the best illustration of that fact. In 
the Japanese treaty the average de- 
crease in rates was in the neighborhood 
of 27 percent and the largest was over 
40 percent. Massachusetts industry 
cannot stand against such competition. 
In the long run American industry can- 
not stand against it. 

The administration supported several 
amendments which were protective in 
nature and could possibly given proper 
direction, strengthen the operation of 
the escape clause and the peril-point 
clause. These amendments were bitterly 
opposed, let it be noted by those who 
favor unrestricted free trade. Most de- 
plorably, even the amendment protect- 
ing the national security was vigorously 
opposed by confirmed and vigorous ad- 
vocates of such unrestricted free trade. 

In my opinion the bill has not been 
improved sufficiently in the other body 
to warrant the support of those who 
believe in international trade for mutual 
advantage between our own and other 
nations, but oppose opening wide the 
doors of this Nation to the products of 
sweatshop and peonage conditions of 
production that obtain in many other 
countries. 

Under this bill the industries of my 
district, State, and region will be at 
the mercy of foreign imports produced 
in some instances at wages of 9 cents 
an hour under conditions little, if any, 
better than slavery. If anyone here or 
elsewhere believes that any industry, 
however healthy and vigorous, can long 
stand up under this type of cutthroat 
competition, I submit that they are not 
considering all the facts. 

The present pattern of our interna- 
tional trade is a veritable crazy quilt, 
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Let me state that I favor trade and 
friendly commerce with all nations of 
good will provided the interests of Amer- 
ican industry and labor and the Nation 
are not jeopardized. But how can we 
possibly justify billions in grants of 
American taxpayers’ cash to build up 
industries overseas in competition with 
our own industries and then throw open 
the gates wide for cheaply produced for- 
eign goods and products to come into 
our markets to demoralize our economy, 
stagnate our industries, and displace 
American workers? 

In conscience, after careful, mature 
consideration, I cannot subscribe to such 
a policy and program. 


Warrior Lock and Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June-15, 1955 


Mr. SELDEN, Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress approved an appropriation of 
$1,800,000 to begin construction of the 
Warrior Lock and Dam which is located 
between Hale and Greene Counties in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Alabama. 
Construction on this vital link in the 
Warrior-Tombighbee waterway was be- 
gun last October and, I understand, is 
progressing on schedule. 

The budget for fiscal year 1956 in- 
cluded the sum of $4,100,000 for the con- 
tinued construction of the Warrior Lock 
and Dam, and the House Appropriations 
Committee has wisely included this sum 
in the Public Works appropriations bill 
now under consideration. : 

The new Warrior Lock and Dam will 
replace locks and dams 8 and 9 on the 
Warrior River which were built in 1903 
and 1902, respectively. Not only are 
these present locks and dams dilapidated 
and obsolete, but many believe they are 
in danger of partial, if not complete, fail- 
ure. 

Mr. J. M. Faircloth, an outstanding 
civil engineer of Alabama, made a study 
approximately 18 months ago of the con- 
dition of lock and dam 9. This study, 
made with the permission of the Mobile 
district office of the United States Corps 
of Engineers, revealed the dangerous 
condition of these structures. 

In this report, Mr. Faircloth said: 

Both the lock and dam No. 9 are in ex- 
ceedingly poor condition. To keep these 
structures in even a reasonable state of re- 
pair, that will permit the operation of the 
lock, must involve a tremendous mainte- 
nance effort. To put them in acceptable 
state of repair is obviously impractical and 
probably impossible. While this report does 
not intend to suggest imminent complete 
failure of either the lock or dam, it does not 
rule out the possibility of such failure. 

There is, however, basis for the premise 
that even now there is not time for adequate 
replacement before failure. Structural fail- 
ure to any degree will probably involve very 
little risk of direct damage to life or per- 
sonal property, but one cannot refrain from 
contemplating the effect that even partial 
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failure could have on the multi-million-dol- 
lar Government investment in the present 
Warrior River system as well as the effect 


upon private industry and the large geo- . 


graphical area dependent upon the facility. 


There is every reason to beHeve the 

_present installations have deteriorated 

even further since Mr. Faircloth’s report 
of 18 months ago. 

The Budget Bureau, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of both the House and 
the Senate, and the Congress last year 
approved the necessary funds to begin 
construction on a modern lock and dam 
to replace locks and dams 8 and 9. This 
work is now underway and I trust the 
new Warrior Lock and Dam will be fully 
completed before any failure occurs at 
either lock and dam 8 or lock and dam 9. 

However, the earliest possible comple- 
tion of the Warrior Lock and Dam is, in 
my opinion, very necessary, and I cannot 
over-emphasize the urgency of adequate 
funds to continue on schedule the con- 
struction of this important installation. 
Therefore, I urge the House to approve 
the sum of $4,100,000 which is included 
in the Public Works Appropriations bill 
for scheduled work on the Warrior Lock 
and Dam. 


Upper Colorado Versus the Silent 
Taxpayer 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting analysis of the attacks on those 
who argue against the proposed Upper 
Colorado River storage project is con- 
tained in a recent column by Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Since I am one of those subjected to 
such attacks, I have asked that the 
Moley column be printed here so that 
the arguments may be analyzed by the 
membership: 

THE SILENT TAXPAYER 
(By Raymond Moley) 


In the report of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion 6 years ago there was a strong recom- 
mendation that an independent technical 
board should be set up to provide Congress 
and the public with reliable figures on all 
reclamation projects. 

This recommendation was based upon the 
obvious fact that the Department of the In- 
terior and its Bureau of Reclamation is a 
party of interest which, like all bureauc- 
racies, is intent upon getting as much money 
as possible from Congress and thus building 
its power more and more. 

In the midst of a mad jumble of engineer- 
ing and accounting facts and figures the Sen- 
ate passed an upper Colorado storage bill 
in April which called for an initial expendi- 
ture of $1,600 million, an increase of more 
than #600 million over the original plan 
submitted by the President in 1954. 

The project then went to the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, which 
is in executive session this week, apparently 
rewriting the bill. R 
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No one can tell-what the Interior Com- 
mittee will recommend, but it is now ru- 
mored that the proponents of the bill, 
including the Senators and Congressmen 
from the arid States working with the In- 
terior Department, will eliminate the Echo 
Park Dam from the project. 

This move, it is hoped, will lead the con- 
servationists, who all along have fought the 
invasion of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, to lessen their opposition. If that 
can be accomplished, the conference agree- 
ment with the Senate will restore the Echo 
Park feature, and in the final rush at the end 
of the session get through the two houses 
exactly what the interested parties want. 

Meanwhile the Bureau of Reclamation has 
loosed its heaviest propaganda guns at those 
who have opposed this measure and who 
have presented the cold facts concerning it. 

What happens is that the Bureau of 
Reclamation prepares the broadsides with, in 
at least one instance, the name of Com- 
missioner Dexheimer attached, and then 
some Congressman or Senator slaps the ma- 
terial into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In the release to which I refer from Dex- 
heimer the main object of attack is former 
Gov. Leslie Miller of Wyoming. In addition 
to Governor Miller I am brought into the 
picture because of various articles I have 
written. 

It is difficult for either Governor Miller 
or me to keep up with this propaganda 
because the Bureau and the Senators have 
unlimited taxpayers’ money to use in their 
attack. 


I shall, therefore, not try to answer the 
multitudinous data presented by the Com- 
missioner but merely not here for such 
taxpayers as may wish to take note, some 
incontrovertible facts: 

The Tax Foundation, using Government 
income-tax figures, has compiled the per- 
centages of the total tax intake which are 
collected in each of the 48 States. 


With those percentages, I am able to pre- 
sent the cost of the upper Colorado project 
to a number of selected States. Ohio, for 
example, bears 5.9 percent of the Federal tax 
load. It would therefore pay $94,400,000 of 
the $1,600,000,000 estimated cost. But the 
hidden interest subsidy on the project would 
be $1 billion, which would bring the Ohio 
cost to $153,400,000. 


Any taxpayer in Pennsylvania may, if he 
chooses, calculate his cost because his State 
pays 6.94 percent of the Federal tax burden. 
California pays 9.32 percent, and Illinois 6.9 
percent. 

The recommendation of the first Hoover 
Commission, that there be an independent 
technical board to guide Congress in matters 
such as this was ignored. The result has 
been legislation in a darkness illuminated 
only by the treacherous flashes of light from 
the interests involved in spending more and 
more of the public money. 


Bananas on Pikes Peak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress might as well appropriate money to 
grow bananas on Pikes Peak as to ap- 
prove the Paonia irrigation project in 
Colorado, 
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The Paonia project is a part of the pro- 
posed multi-billion-dollar upper Colo- 
rado River project. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of 
the Paonia project would be $2,400 an 
acre. 

The project would grow agricultural 
products now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus. Among these are 
grains and dairy products. 


House Joint Resolution 309 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, “Do you ap- 
prove the status of forces treaty?” was 
the question discussed on a recent broad- 
cast of Facts Forum, one of the most 
interesting and informative programs 
now available to radio and television 
audiences. 

Moderator Dam Smoot in the second 
section of his broadcast presented an un- 
usually clear and sound argument for 
the modification or denunciation of the 
treaties under which our American men 
overseas May be and are being tried and 
imprisoned by .foreign governments. 
Believing that it is a persuasive argu- 
ment for adoption of House Joint Res- 
olution 309, I ask leave to include it as 
part of my remarks: 


The Status of Forces Treaty abrogates 
basic constitutional rights of American sol- 
diers serving on foreign soil. It repudiates 
one of America’s oldest and finest tradi- 
tions, namely, that the American flag and 
the protection of the American Constitu- 
tion follow our soldiers wherever they go. 

In America, any spy, subversive, or crim- 
inal of whatever kind is guaranteed a fair 
jury trial in open court. He can invoke 
the fifth amendment, refuse to testify, and 
heap abuse upon official representatives of 
our Government. But an American soldier 
who is drafted and forced to serve abroad 
can now be arrested on trumped-up charges 
by foreign police officers, tried in a foreign 
court, sentenced and punished, without even 
having an American official present at his 
trial. : 

American soldiers, stationed in some 49 
foreign nations, have been forced to give 
up their own careers, their own families, their 
own homes, to go abroad and serve the in- 
terests of foreign people. But this appar- 
ently is not enough. They must also be 
deprived of their most precious constitu- 
tional rights in order to keep our foreign 
friends friendly. 


In. the present administration, as under 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
it is bad taste for America to stand up 
for American rights. We must always yield 
to the demands of our allies, or we will lose 
the privilege of squandering American blood 
and American treasure to defend our allies, 

Administration leaders and internation- 
alists in the Senate argued that if we did 
not accept this Status of Forces Treaty and 
permit American soldiers to be tried in for- 
eign courts, our NATO alliance might break 
up. To an American who knows and cares 
anything about our constitutional system, 
and who has any pride in American tradi- 
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tions, it should be obvious that an alliance 
which can be held together only at the cost 
of destroying the inalienable rights of our 
own soldiers is not worth maintaining. 

When urging the ratification of the Status 
of Forces Treaty, State Department officials 
promised that the treaty provisions would 
not set a precedent for agreements with any 
other nations except those in NATO. 

The promise was silly and dishonest on 
its face. If the United States Government 
will give away the rights of its own soldiers 
to 13 of its so-called allies, what will it 
say to all its other allies who want similar 
arrangements? 

The answer has already been given. With- 
in a matter of weeks after the Status of 
Forces Treaty was ratified, our State De- 
partment—ignoring its own “no precedent” 
promises—used the treaty provisions as a 
precedent for negotiating executive agree- 
ments with Japan, giving the Japanese crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over American servicemen 
and their families stationed in Japan. 

Reflect on that for a moment. Some 
American serviceman who fought the savage 
Japanese from Guadalcanal to Okinawa now 
gets arrested by the Tokyo police and accused 
of committing a crime. 

The American Army can no longer take 
that soldier into custody and give him a 
fair trial in an American military court. 
The American Army cannot even counsel 
with him or observe his trial to be sure that 
he gets a fair one. The Army simply has to 
turn its back on the American soldier and 
let him get whatever Japanese justice wants 
to give him. y 

When the soldier’s people back in the 
States discover that he has been sent to a 
Japanese prison for 2 years or 5 years or life, 
they frequently cannot even find out from 
their own government what the soldier did 
or what he was charged with. All that his 
wife and children know is that their Army 
allotment has been cut off. 

No one really knows how much of this has 
been going on. The Pentagon will not re- 
lease figures—even to Congressmen—on the 
number of American soldiers sentenced by 
foreign courts as a result of the Status of 
Forces agreements. 


POLITICAL HEADS WOULD ROLL 


Foreign governments, of course, already 
have these figures. They know how many 
Americans they have in jail. 

Why, then—since they are not trying to 
keep this information from foreign govern- 
ments—do Pentagon officials label it_‘top 
secret”? Obviously, to keep the American 
people ignorant of what is going on. 

If the American public knew how many of 
our servicemen—and their wives—are in for- 
eign prisons, with no American constitu- 
tional protection, political heads would roll. 

The American voters would drive out of 
public office every person who recommended 
the Status of Forces Treaty, every Senator 
who voted for it, and every Senator who was 
either too cowardly or too busy to get up 
on the floor and register his vote on July 15, 
1953, when the Status of Forces Treaty was 
ratified. 

From the scanty bits of information that 
have leaked out, we know that over 400 
American citizens were sentenced by foreign 
courts in 1953. 

We know that by November 1954, over 
1,200 Americans were imprisoned in Japan 
alone. 

We know that Mrs. Antonie Pierre, wife of 
an American serviceman in Japan, was in- 
dicted by Japanese authorities because her 
rented house accidentally caught on fire. 


We know that two American Army pri- 
vates (Scott and Crews), involved in a beer- 
hall brawl in Sopporo, Japan, in April 1954, 
were still in jail 9 months later (and may 
still be in jail)—-without ever having had a 
trial. You see, in Japan criminal cases are 
frequently adjourned and interminably de- 
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layed; and a defendant—even though he 
may later turn out to be innocent—stays in 
jail until the verdict is finally in. 

Families of servicemen protest. that their 
relatives are subjected to indignities, suffer- 
ing, and denial of their rights as American 
citizens in Iceland—where the biggest politi- 
cal party is the Communist Party; where 
the second biggest newspaper in the nation 
is a Communist newspaper; and where anti- 
American feeling is intensely bitter. 

American servicemen are subjected to 
abuse and injustice in France—where 1 out 
of every 4 public officials is a Communist. 

We have these status of forces agreements 
with Moslem countries, where the penalty 
for petty theft is to cut off the right hand of 
the offender. 

In America, the Constitution protects 
everybody, citizens and aliens alike, from 
cruel and inhuman punishment. But if 
your boy is drafted and sent overseas, he 
doesn’t have that protection. He could have 
his right hand cut off if he got involved in 
a silly prank and stole somebody’s chicken. 

We have this status-of-forces agreement 
with the Communist government of Yugo- 
slavia. In every Communist country, of 
course, it is high treason to criticize the 
government in power. An American soldier 
who is caught in Yugoslavia criticizing com- 
munism could be sentenced to die. 

There was absolutely no precedent in 
American tradition—or even in international 
law—for the thing we did in July 1953, when 
we gave away the constitutional rights of 
our own soldiers. 

When America was an infant Nation, the 
great Chief Justice John Marshall—father 
of American jurisprudence—carefully spelled 
out the constitutional principle that service 
in the military forces shall not abridge or 
nullify an American’s constitutional rights. 

Our high officials today hold that it is all 
right to nullify constitutional rights of our 
soldiers overseas, because we can trust for- 
eign governments to be fair. 

No one wants an American soldier who 
commits a crime to go unpunished. But if 
our Constitution means anything, it means 
that every American, including soldiers, has 
a right to a fair public trial before fellow 
Americans. 

It is true that some American soldiers sta- 
tioned abroad are tough characters who do 
willfully violate law. But it is also true 
that most American soldiers stationed abroad 
are decent, homesick, frightened, and be- 
wildered boys who were forced into military 
service and who have no means of defending 
themselves before a hostile court in an alien 
land. 

President Eisenhower says that the Status 
of Forces Treaty is justified because it is 
reciprocal—that in giving up jurisdiction 
over our own soldiers, we acquired jurisdic- 
tion over foreign soldiers stationed here. 

What every American ought to know is 
that American constitutional rights are not 
for sale or trade on any terms. 

If the American Government acquired ju- 
risdiction over 100 million foreigners in ex- 
change for sacrificing the constitutional 
rights of one American citizen, it would still 
be an immoral and unconstitutional deal. 

But the Status of Forces Treaty was a bad 
bargain for America—even if we ignore prin- 
ciples and make a factual comparison of 
what we gave with what we got. 

There are no foreign troops stationed in 
America. Altogether, there may be in the 
United States as many as 15,000 foreigners 
here on some kind of military mission—as 
observers, experts, or special trainees. On 
the other hand, there are approximately 1 
million American troops stationed abroad. 
In acquiring jurisdiction over 15,000 visiting 
foreigners, we nullified the constitutional 
rights of more than 1 million American sol- 
diers. 
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Whoever he is, he gets the full protection 
of the American Constitution. He must be 
represented by counsel; he must have time 
to prepare his defense; he must have a 
full explanation of all charges made against 
him; he must be faced by his accusers in 
open court; he must be permitted to sub- 
pena, at Government expense, whatever wit- 
nesses he needs to defend himself; he can- 
not be compelled to testify against himself. 

But an American soldier in trouble abroad 
is at the mercy of people whose language he 
may not speak, and who may hate him 
merely because he is an American. 

He has no guarantee of a public trial, or 
even a trial by jury; no right of appeal; no 
guarantee of freedom of speech; no pro- 
tection against unreasonable searches and 
seizures: no protection against excessive bail 
or excessive fines; no presumption that he 
is innocent until he is proven guilty; no 
requirement that his guilt must be proven 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

That is how reciprocal the Status of 
Forces Treaty is. 

If the Senators who betrayed the rights 
of American soldiers by ratifying this treaty 
need to salve their conscience, they can, of 
course, remember the warning of Bedell 
Smith, old Army friend of Eisenhower, who 
was Undersecretary of State when the Status 
of Forces Treaty was under consideration. 

While testifying before a Senate commit- 
tee in behalf of this treaty, Bedell Smith 
let the Senators know that they might just 
as well ratify the thing, because if they 
didn’t, the executive would continue han- 
dling the problems as it did during the Tru- 
man administration—by secret agreements. 

We are approaching the midnight hour in 
the history of American consitutional gov- 
ernment; but the hour is not yet too late. 
The American people can have their Re- 
public and their Constitution back if they 
are not too lazy and indifferent to find out 
what is going on, or too cowardly to stand 
up and be counted. 

They can demand the revocation of the 
Status of Forces Treaty and of all the other 
shadowy, ill-conceived, and evil entangle- 
ments which are sucking this Nation into a 
bottomless quicksand of war and interna- 
tional power politics. 


Male Nurses Should Be Commissioned 
in Our Military Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for many year the armed services have 
given officer commissions to female 
nurses, but the male nurses have had to 
serve in enlisted.ranks. We hear much 
of equal rights for women which I, of 
course, strongly support; but certainly 
there is no logical reason why we should 
not have equal rights for men, as well. 

Our colleague, FRANCES P. BOLTON, has 
introduced H. R. 2559, a bill which will 
give officer commissions to male nurses 
and medical specialists in the armed 
services. It seems to me it would be 
most appropriate to have this legislation © 
enacted, not only to remove the existing 
inequity by giving equal treatment to 
all nurses and medical specialists serv- 


Suppose 1 of the 15,000 foreigners does get , ing in the military services, but it ap- 


in trouble here in the United States? 


» pears that if the military services recog- 
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nized this highly specialized training on 
an equal basis, it would serve as an 
added incentive to male students to en- 
ter nurse’s training schools and would 
ultimately tend to lessen the nationwide 
shortage of nurses which exists in our 
country today. 


Laird Questionnaire Produces Some 
Interesting Reactions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous eonsent to include in the Appen- 
dix of today’s Recor an editorial from 
the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune of 
Thursday, May 26, 1955. This editorial 
discusses the results of a poll which I 
took during this session of Congress of 
my congressional district. 

The editorial follows: 


- LAIRD QUESTIONNAIRE PRODUCES SOME INTER- 
ESTING REACTIONS 


The results of more than 15,000 responses 
to questionnaires distributed early this year 
among citizens of the 7th Congressional Dis- 
trict by Representative MELVIN R. LAIRD have 
now been tabulated by the Congressman’s 
office, and they give an interesting insight 
into the thinking of central Wisconsin peo- 
ple on a number of important public 
qüestions. 

The breakdown of replies according to oc- 
cupation reveals that farmers contributed 
the greatest number of responses—4,092. 
Also heard from were 2,475 hourly wage em- 
ployees, 2,452 men and women in the field 
of business, 2,166 salaried employees, 1,573 
housewives, 996 professional people, 996 re- 
tired individuals, and 692 persons who did 
not disclose their occupations. 

There are a number of surprises in the 
answers given to specific questions. At least 
the answers, with due regard for the diverse 
interests of the respondent groups, do not 
always jibe with what the political pundits 
have tried to tell us the people believe. 

For instance, on the question of agricul- 
tural policy, 43.9 percent of those filling out 
the questionnaire expressed themselves in 
favor of the fiexible price support program 
for basic commodities, another 28.3 percent 
favored no support program at all, whereas 
only 19.1 percent went on record for high 
mandatory price supports with production 
controls. The remaining 8.7 percent had no 
opinion on this particular subject. 

Concerning their attitude on a 5-percent 
pay increase for Federal civil service and 
post office employees (which was the figure 
being advocated by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration at the time the questionnaire was 
‘distributed), 46.4 percent endorsed such a 
raise, but 42.5 percent opposed it, and an- 
- other 11.1 percent expressed no opinion. 

It is interesting to speculate, in the light 
of subsequent developments, whether those 
who opposed the 5-percent increase thought 
that Federal employees deserved a bigger 
raise, a lesser one, or no raise at all. One 
would have to know what weight to give 
each of these three alternatives before inter- 
preting public opinion in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District concerning the President’s 
recent veto of the 8.6-percent pay boost voted 
by the Congress. 
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There is no doubt, on the other hand—if 
the 15,000-plus replies to the questionnaire 
constitute a representative cross-section— 
that Seventh District residents lacked sym- 
pathy for the major salary increases for 
Supreme Court Justices, Federal judges, and 
Members of Congress which have already 
been enacted into law. For 73.6 percent reg- 
istered a flat “No” on the question of whether 
they favored such increases. Only 21.2 per- 
cent said “Yes” and there were 5.2 percent 
without an opinion. 

This attitude is symptomatic of the gen- 
eral conservativeness shown by the respond- 
ents on questions relating to Federal ex- 
penditures. They voted 44.5 to 39.6 percent 
against continuing foreign military, tech- 
nical assistance, and economic aid programs 
at present levels. But, on the other hand, 
they approved Federal financial aid to the 
States for public school construction, though 
by the very narrow margin of 43.5 to 41.6. 

They were strongly against lowering tariffs 
in order to increase world trade and strength- 
en the economies of friendly nations abroad, 
voting 65.3 to 19.5 to continue to protect 
American labor, industry, and agriculture 
from foreign competition. 

While favoring the continuation of selec- 
tive service, by the impressive margin of 69.4 
to 23.7 percent, as long as there are not 
enough volunteers to meet quotas of the 
armed services, they went on record 47 to 39.7 
in opposition to universal military training. 

Asked for their views on the Taft-Hartley 
Act, 64.2 percent considered the law “fair 
and just,” 16.9 percent held it to be “not 
strict enough” in its regulation of unions, 
and 9.3 percent deplored the law as being 
“unfair to unions and the average working- 
man.” 

Finally, these seventh district citizens who 
took the trouble to advise their Congressman 
of their opinions showed in no uncertain 
terms that they want to see the Federal 
budget balanced, and that they are willing 
to forgo tax relief until that goal is achieved. 

They favored maintaining Federal taxes 
on individuals at present rates until the 
budget can be brought into balance, the 
showing on this question being 78.6 percent 
“yes” and 19.9 percent “no.” To implement 
this stand, they voted 62.7 to 32.9 percent 
against increasing personal tax exemptions 
if to do so would raise the national debt, 
and 86.9 to 9.1 percent against a reduction 
in corporation income taxes which would add 
to the Nation's indebtedness. 

It is to be expected that the Laird ques- 
tionnaire will encounter challenges from 
politicians and others whose convictions run 
counter to its findings. But it does represent 
an attempt, on a rather extensive scale, to 
find out what the people are thinking. 
Would that more officeholders felt an obli- 
gation to make such inquiry among their 
constituents. 


A Program of Research and Treatment 
of Chronic Alcoholism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the costliest diseases in our Nation is 
that of chronic alcoholism. Usually, 
alcoholism is thought of mainly as a so- 
cial-or moral problem, but its devastat- 
ing impact upon our economy should by 
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no means be underestimated. Dimin- 
ished production in industry due to ab- 
senteeism, increased cost of operation of 
police departments, courts, jails, and 
hospitals, as well as the provisions neces- 
sary for aid to needy children are re- 
fiected in huge dollar figures. So are the 
costs of increased disability and unem- 
ployment insurance and the increase of 
juvenile delinquency caused by alco- 
holism. It has been estimated that the 
problem of alcoholism costs the industry 
of our Nation alone in the neighborhood 
of $1,250 million per year. In my own 
State of California, the costs to the tax- 
payers are estimated at $150 million per 
year. 

The State of California, and several 
other States, have created alcoholic re- 
habilitation commissions and similar in- 
stitutions to undertake a program of 
research and study in the field of chronic 
alcoholism. Though these attempts to 
find a solution to the problem are notable 
in scope and purpose, we cannot fail to 
realize that this is a nationwide problem, 
and that the Federal Government should 
assume its proper responsibility in the 
same manner as it has done in the case 
of such diseases as mental health, can- 
cer, heart disease, arthritis, poliomyelitis, 
leprosy: and many others. 

The Honorable Glenn E. Coolidge, a 
prominent member of the California 
State Legislature from the 28th Assembly 
District, has long been most active in 
furthering legislative action designed to 
cope with the menace of chronic alco- 
holism in our State. He has recently 
sent me a copy of Assembly Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 36, which he has authored and 
which was adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of California, calling upon the 
Congress of the United States to institute 
a program of research and treatment of 
chronic alcoholism and to provide as- 
sistance to and cooperation with the 
several States conducting such programs, 

Cognizant of our Federal responsibili-_ 
ties in this matter, and in compliance 
with the request expressed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, I have 
today introduced a bill which will direct 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
initiate the necessary steps. The pow- 
ers to do so already are vested in the 
Secretary and the Surgeon General by 
previous legislation. It is my sincere 
hope that early action may be taken on 
this bill. In a problem facing all Amer- 
ica, the States should not be left to shift 
for themselves. 


Fluoridation—The Crime Against All 
Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks and include therein a very 
provocative article entitled “Crime 
Against All Civilization” by Rev. Lyle F. 
Sheen, of Genesoe, Ill. 
- This article was forwarded to me by 
my friend, Miss Florence Birmingham, 
president of the Massachusetts Women’s 
Political Club who has rendered dis- 
tinguished service in many fields and 
who has been especially interested in 
this question. I commend the article 
to all the Members of the Congress and 
to the American people: 
FLUORIDATION—THE CRIME AGAINST ALL 
CIVILIZATION 


(By Rev. Lyle F. Sheen, pastor of St. 
i Malachy’s parish, Geneseo, Ill.) 


Everything intended by the Creator for 
human nourishment was once alive itself. 

Rev. L. F. Sheen offers $1,000 reward for 
evidence that will be accepted by Christian 
biochemists proving any of these statements: 

1. Sodium fluoride will prevent decay of 
human teeth. 

2. Sodium fluoride is not poisonous in 
small amounts. 

3. The moon is made of green cheese. 

The July 19, 1954, issue of Newsweek quotes 
Goethe as saying “There is nothing more 
frightful than ignorance in action.” It is 
quite possible that in its broad interpreta- 
tion, this statement is correct, but in a prac- 
tical sense, I consider malice in action even 
more frightful. It is with this thought in 
mind that I wish to add my voice to the 
constantly increasing clamor of protest 
against the completely develisl® and un- 
American plot to fluoridate the water of 
American cities. 

In order to avoid the confusion that I find 
even in excellent articles against this vile 
communistic plan, let me define the terms 
as I see them. These definitions may not be 
curently used in the language of science, 
but I think they should be the basis of a 
very necessary distinction. To me, fluorine 
is the chemical as found in nature; always 
in combination with calcium. Fluoride is 
the raw synthetic chemical without the pro- 
tective calcium which the creator of the uni- 
verse has so mercifully set as a guard over 
this violent element. To me, the N in fluo- 
rine signifies nature. The D in fluoride sig- 
nifies death. This makes the distinction 
easy to remember. 

This short article appeared in substance 
originally in the Geneseo, Ill., Republic on 
May 27, 1954. It was written at the request 
of hundreds of citizens who were outraged 
by the injection of sodium fluoride into the 
drinking water of this city, without their 
permission, or even knowledge. Regardless 
of the intrinsic merits of the program, we 
maintain that the procedure was illegal, 
immoral, and irresponsible. It was the typi- 
cal procedure of all totalitarian nations, past 
and present. It violates everything legal and 
moral, in the principles upon which the 
United States of America were established, 
and until recent years, have fairly well suc- 
ceeded in securing the blessings of liberty 
to this Nation. 

In writing this article, I do not presume to 
speak for the Catholic Church, but simply as 
an American citizen, who is a priest, and 
who is therefore, by nature and by training, 
an uncompromising lover of truth, an hater 
of falsehood. I regard this utterly vicious 
effort to poison the water supply of American 
cities as a crime that cries to Heaven for 
vengenance, and I hereby place my name on 
the list of those who do so cry. 

Fluoridation of city water supplies did not 
originate with doctors or dentists, but with 
politicians and businessmen. How the med- 
ical and dental professions became fouled up 
with this dirty business is another story. 
There are some 80,000 men in America who 
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boast the degree of M. D. To most of us 
laymen, this means Medical Doctor. Also, 
Merciful Deliverer, and Man of Distinction. 
But as one small voice, I would take this 
opportunity to warn about 79,500 of these 
men that if they persist in giving the tre- 
mendous weight of their science and personal 
honor to the nefarious business of poisoning 
American citizens, their degree may yet 
come to signify Merchant of Disease, Moral 
Degenerate—even Mental Defective. 

To us laymen, the American Medical As- 
sociation has ceased to be either Medical or 
American. If this be true, then the only 
word left is “Association” and that too, 
should be dissolved. If their “Ruler” is a 
Dictator, then their organization has no 
right to exist in this country, and its mem- 
bers are no longer freemen. Honest, God- 
fearing doctors have always been held in 
great respect and affection by the American 
people, but what now, if they have sold their 
honor for a mess of poisoned pottage? 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE TERM “FLUORIDATION 
OF WATER”? 


We mean the injection into the city water 
supplies of sodium fluoride (or a variation) 
for the alleged purpose of helping to prevent 
cavities in the teeth of very young children. 

I would give the arguments of the fluorida- 
tors, but I have never found one that would 
hold up under the examination of and by 
a scientific or mental microscope. They 
have no proofs beyond their own torrents of 
words and their own statistics. What they 
say is “Science” and all objections are 
“Drivel.” Installations in the victim cities 
are always made in secret, which means in 
the dark, so far as the light of either science 
or human rights are concerned. The pro- 
cedure alone is enough to damn the plan 
completely in the minds of intelligent Amer- 
ican people. This is the only weapon we 
citizens have or need; the use of reason. 
I appeal to the commonsense of the average 
man, since a man who will not think is not 
worth fighting for anyway. 

Hence, armed with the use of reason, 
aided by faith in God who created the uni- 
verse, which includes chemistry in medicine. 
I wish to go on record as condemning fluori- 
dation unequivocally. A few of my reasons 
are contained in the following paragraphs. 

Floridators allege; Sodium fluoride, in- 
jected into the watersupply, will help pre- 
vent cavities in the teeth of children under 
10 years. 

Fluoridators allege: That sodium fluoride, 
an acknowledged poison in itself, is not 
poisonous in small amounts, but helpful 
to teeth. 

Speaking now for people who have written 
to me from all over the United States, and 
from Alaska, I deny both statements abso- 
lutely. 

Sodium fluoride is a violent, metallic, in- 
organic synthetic poison, and no human pow- 
er or human flood of words can change it. 
It is sufficient to consider the word “in- 
organic.” By that we mean that it does 
not belong in an organ of the human body. 
For some 6,000 years of human history, the 
original plan of Almighty God, Who de- 
signed and created the. human race, has 
been accepted and practiced with reasonable 
success. The failure was not his. Namely: 
The elements of food for the human body 
have always been either a plant or an animal, 
never a raw chemical. Food plants grow in 
the fertile soil. We, and animals, may eat 
the plants and maintain health. We also 
eat the animals. But we never eat the soil. 
This includes everything taken from it. Salt 
is a condiment, not an essential food. 

Certain minerals are absolutely essential 
to human life. But they must be processed 
by a plant before they can become a func- 
tioning part of the human body. This is 
also true of animal life. And no man will 
dare question the wisdom of the Almighty 
if he values his soul. “Man” himself is divine 
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revelation, and so is his food. A grain of 
wheat or rice is divine revelation and a per- 
son who interprets divine wisdom through a 


- flour mill that eliminates almost all vita- 


mins and minerals, and embalms the residue, 
indicates that he is wiser than his Creator. 
Yet, this is our situation today. About 98 
people of every 100 in America today are try- 
ing to keep alive on refined, embalmed foods 
in the cereal line. They would be better 
off if they ate no bread whatsoever. The 
same is true of refined sugar and rice. 
Fortunately, cattle and hogs cannot live on 
refined foods, and humans get some true 
nourishment by eating cattle and hogs which 
are divinely protected by instinct. 

Animals, wild and domestic, seem to have 
very little tooth trouble. ‘Clean as a hound's 
tooth” has become axiomatic. Lions and 
tigers are feared because of their excellent 
incisors. 

But, lo, the poor human child—he must 
have mixed in his drinking water, one of 
the most violent poisons known to man; one 
for which there is no known antidote; one 
which . will destroy the very glass in which 
it is served; one which is currently destroy- 
ing the windshields of automobiles; one 
which eats up the city water mains, and all 
other elements except oxygen. Who says 
so? Why the anonymous unanimity of “As- 
sociations” from Government Commissars 
on down. Everybody, that is, except the 
people who are forced to drink the vile stuff, 
or spend at least a $1,000 to install their 
own water systems. 

Fluoridators maintain that it is lack of 
fluoride in the teeth that is the cause of 
dental cavities. This assertion might be 
safely made in areas where people cannot 
read. I have learned to read, and I have 
abundant material from universities in the 
Southwestern States, and the evidence is en- 
tirely against this insane thesis. The most 
forceful document I have ever read is a letter 
from Dr. George W. Heard, D. D. S., a prac- 
ticing dentist in Hereford, Tex. The letter 
is reprinted elsewhere. His city has an 
abundant supply of flourine in its water, 
ànd yet the children of the city have about 
the same incidence of dental decay as those 
in other cities which do not have any at all. 
They also haye organic fluorine in the foods 
grown in that area, but even this does not 
prevent decay.: Moreover, there is ample evi- 
dence that fluorine is not an essential ele- 
ment of the human body under any circum- 
stances. It is an important element in the 
life of the soil itself, in preparing plant food 
for plants only. 

Not even natural fluorine will prevent 
cavities. And who will be so idiotic as to 
maintain that inorganic, poisonous fluoride 
can turn the trick? Who? The answer to 
this question is not really who, but rather 
why? We have plenty of answers, but none 
of them tie in even remotely with Lincoln's 
idea of a “Government, of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

I am not a professional chemist, but I am 
a professional thinker and believer. Since 
we must believe someone, I prefer to accept 
the authority of men whose believed 
thoughts agree with the ideas I obtained by 
personal knowledge. In this connection, I 
believe the statement of Charles Brusch, 
M. D., of Cambridge, Mass., who says: “So- 
dium fluoride is an inorganic, protoplasmic 
poison, for which no true medical acceptance 
has ever been expressed.” 

A poison is an element that cannot be 
useful to the human organism, but is essen- 
tially destructive. Fluoride satisfies this defi- 
nition completely. Even fluorine, in nature, 
is harmful to the body of a human or an 
animal, yet this substance gave the com- 
mercial chemists their sophistic argument. 
But fluoride, the raw chemical, is from 10 
to 50 times as harmful. In nature, fluorine 
is never alone, but always in combination 
with calcium, like a policeman, holding a 
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murderer’s hands behind him. However, the 
water poisoners still persist in injecting one 
part per million of fluoride, which is about 
the percentage found in nature. That means 
that they put in artificially from 10 to 50 
times as much as the natural incidence. 
Also, in most instances, they inject it di- 
rectly into the water mains, for there is no 
reservoir, which makes it easily possible for 
a consumer to draw out a concentrated dose. 
This does not give the victim even a sporting 
chance. 

In cities where fluoridators are clever 
enough to cover their villainy, they warn 
those with kidney or liver disorders, heart 
ailments, nervous trouble, or who have ever 
had polio, not to drink the stuff. Sensing 
the danger of damage suits, they shrewdly 
disclaim responsibility. This is an open ad- 
mission that material is poison, and will show 
up immediately in those of weak constitu- 
tion. 

Second allegation: In small amounts fluo- 
ride is not poisonous. 

This statement will not pass through a 
logical mind. In small amounts, it is still 
a small amount of poison. And it is the 
kind of poison which remains in the body. 
This small amount does a small amount of 
damage, which the system can tolerate for a 
time. But continued for long, even the vic- 
tim soon realizes there is trouble. You can- 
not drown in a drop of water, but a drop is 
just as much watery as is the ocean. 

I have on my desk a can of fluoride, such 
as anyone can obtain at a drug store. It is 
plainly labeled “poison” and carries the skull 
and crossbones, as required by law. The 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts warns: “Its greatest disadvan- 
tage is that it is poisonous to man and ani- 
mals, but when directions are carefully fol- 
lowed, no fatalities have occurred to stock 
eating medicated foods.” Also, directions 
warn not to give to pregnant sows, or sick 
pigs. Veterinarians are humane enough, 
being also good businessmen, to warn farm- 
ers that sodium fluoride will cause animal 
abortion, and even death. Are medical doc- 
tors equally considerate of pregnant women 
and sick people? So far as I am able to 
learn, the AMA has given no such instruc- 
tions. 

CHEMISTRY OF FLUORIDE 


Dictionary definition: ‘Fluoride: An ele- 
ment of the chlorine family isolated as a 
pungent, corrosive, pale greenish yellow gas. 
It combines with every element except 
oxygen.” 

It is the most powerfully reactive element 
known. It decomposes all organic solvents 
with violence, and also decomposes water. 
The vapor of fluoride, even when highly di- 
luted, is extremely injurious to the respira- 
tory tract. (The man who puts the stuff in 
the hopper of the stainless steel fluoridating 
machine must wear a mask, rubber gloves 
and boots.) It is far worse than arsenic to 
the body. 

Notwithstanding the fact that fluorine is 
found in the teeth, bones, and most tissues, 
it is not a normal or necessary element of 
the human body. It exists in the body as 
an invading poison, and its presence in any 
- amount is detrimental to the economy of the 
body as a whole, and certain tissues in par- 
ticular. Nerves primarily suffer. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS 


Sodium fluoride in the water supply is 
used in Communist countries to keep people 
in subjection. It attacks the nervous system, 
producing a dullness of mind and a wierd 
sense of weariness. It has been used in 
asylums to keep patients quiet and in cir- 
cuses to keep beasts tame. Years ago it was 
used to cause abortion. It would not only 
prevent caries in the teeth of children, it 
would prevent children completely. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the FBI, in a 
nationwide statement against possible sabo- 
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tage, warned us of the poisoning of water 
supplies. He no doubt referred to men who 
were traitors, who would furnish their own 
poison, and dump it into reservoirs. Adop- 
tion of fluoridation by any community would 
provide our enemies with a perfect weapon. 
A turn of a valve and the city is at their 
mercy. Fantastic? It is happening all over 
the world, but appears to be most common 
in America. Why should Communists spend 
millions of men and billions in money to 
conquer us if they can persuade us to com- 
mit suicide? The men who push this cruel 
practice may not be themselves Communists 
but what is the difference if they accomplish 
the same thing? Communists at least admit 
that they are trying to wreck our once great 
Nation. 
VIEWPOINT OF THE PLUMBER 


“Fluoride combines with every element ex- 
Definition. What about the 
soft metals, lead and copper that compose 
much of the plumbing systems, heating 
pipes, water heaters, radiators embedded in 
plaster, etc.? Lead and copper are also in- 
organic poisons, and are dissolved into the 
water by the fluoride. (Our bodies are full 
of “pipes” and they are even softer than 
copper.) 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

Only a few years ago American doctors 
spent millions to defeat the socialized medi- 
cine law. How is it that today, they risk 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor to promote communized medicine? If 
fluoride is medicine, we have mass medica- 
tion, compulsory at that. 

But since it is not medicine, but poison, 
what else have we but mass poisoning? And 
promoted by the guardians of our health. 
To me the whole procedure has all the ele- 
ments of a nightmare in a madhouse. 


MORAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION 


Apparently the law which punishes with 
10 years in prison and a fine, anyone who 
“puts poison into a well, spring, or reservoir 
of water,” is still on the Federal, State, and 
city books. I have never heard of the law 
being repealed. What, then, has happened 
to law enforcement in America? Do we still 
have a Government—or does the Govern- 
ment have us? By divine and civil law, the 
act of shortening human life by as little as 
10 minutes is classed as murder. Scientists 
worthy of the name insist that fluoridation 
of drinking water can shorten life by 10 
years. Why are the vital statistics of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., so carefully covered up? Why 
do newspapers refuse to print material that 
carries any real argument against fluorida- 
tion? Do we not have freedom of the press? 
Is not the blackmail of editors immoral? 

In the days of law and order, doctors did 
not medicate patients without their permis- 
sion, real or presumed. Has that changed? 
According to the moral law, a doctor may not 
experiment unnecessarily with a patient. It 
could be murder. A patient is not permitted 
to allow an experiment. This might be 
suicide. What has happened to our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, which formerly 
allowed a man to decide for himself whether 
he should die by violence or naturally? Even 
Hamlet knew that the “Almighty has fixed 
His canon against self-slaughter.” 

Economic Aspect of Fluoridation. 
if it did the work.) 

It is commonly admitted that only 1 gal- 
lon of every hundred pumped is used as 
drinking water. But those who are sup- 
posed to benefit, are children under 10 years 
of age. That means, 1 gallon in 1,000 is 
drunk by children. A few strategically 
placed decimal points will show that $1 of 
every $1,000 spent ever reaches a child. Last 
year, by my report, Washington, D. C., spent 
$130,000 on fluoridation. That means that 
less than $130 benefited children. What 
price fluoridation. At that rate a sum equal 
to the public debt of $275 billion would be 
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required to partially prevent children's cavi- 
ties. Frankly, I object. That doesn’t leave 
enough money to bury the rest of us. 

In conclusion, let me say that a 500-page 
book would not contain all the objections 
in detail, to this hideous attack upon the 
health of Americans, made by the fluorida- 
tors. There is so little health left, due to 
refining of foods, sterilizing and poisoning 
of foods with sprays, that few Americans 
could pass a microscopic health examination, 
Rotten teeth are all the proof a good doctor 
or dentist needs of poor health. Until the 
American Medical Association moves against 
the processing of foods in real earnest, M. D. 
will signify “miserable diet,” the source of 
so much “unearned income.” 

I know my words will cause enmity—they 
already have done so. But my concern is 
not primarily with men, but with God. I 
am aware that St. John the Baptist had his 
head cut off for less—but what wonderful 
company to be in, on judgment day. 


New England’s Statesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 15, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the very laudable article from the col- 
umns of the Lynn Telegram News, Sun- 
day, June 12, 1955, including the com- 
mencement addresses of Congressman 
Joun McCormack, majority leader, and 
Congressman JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
minority leader at the Stonehill College, 
North Easton, Mass., commencement 
exercises when each was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Their inspiring addresses and the edi- 
torial from the Lynn Telegram News 
follows: 

Two GREAT AMERICANS 


Stonehill College in North Easton honored 
two great Americans recently as Congress- 
man JoHN W. McCormack, of Boston, House 
majority leader, and former Speaker JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, JR., of Attleboro, were presented 
with honorary degrees. 

In selecting two such stalwart Americans 
for recognition, Stonehill did more than 
pay tribute to two of the Nation’s most 
astute political leaders. They were honor- 
ing two gentlemen who stand for every- 
thing that is fine and noble in our land 


today. 

In Washington and throughout the Na- 
tion, the names of McCormack and MARTIN 
are synonymous with honor, integrity, and 
character. ‘True they enjoy different politi- 
cal opinions, but never can it be questioned 
that each isn’t doing what he thinks is 
absoltuely best for the United States. 

It is a tribute to Massachusetts and to 
New England that of all the Members of 
the national House, two of its sons should 
enjoy positions of such power and pres- 
tige. In the long years of Roosevelt and 
Truman, it was Congressman McCormack 
with his brilliant and intuitive mind 
helping shape policy. When Preisdent Eis- 
enhower ass the helm in the Na- 
ton’s Capital, Congressman MARTIN as Re- 
publican Speaker became a dominant figure. 

Despite the tremendous importance of 
their respective positions. Congressmen 
McCormack and MarTIN have always en- 
joyed extreme popularity with Washington 
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officialdom, the press, and with the people 
of the Nation. They are great Americans 
ever striving to do whatever possible for 
the betterment of the Nation and the people. 

So far as the two personally are concerned, 
Congressman Martin summed it up rather 
well when he told the Stonehill commence- 
ment gathering “As you might imagine, 
holding the positions we do, there have been 
some occasions whetn John and I have had 
our battles on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. But though John is and 
has always been a hard fighter for his prin- 
ciples, he has always been a fair fighter anda 
clean one. Our differences have never 
marred our old personal friendship nor the 
affection and esteem which I hold for him 
and his good wife.” 


CONGRESSMEN MCCORMACK AND MARTIN DE- 
LIVER STIRRING ADDRESSES AT STONEHILL 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


Two outstanding Americans and states- 
men from Massachusetts, Congressmen JOHN 
W. McCorMack, majority leader, and JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, JR., minority leader, were highly 
honored this week at the Stonehill College, 
North Easton, Mass., commencement exer- 
cises when each was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 

Both delivered commencement addresses. 

Congressman McCormack touched briefly 
on the atomic age in his stirring address 
which follows: 

Your excellency, Most Reverend Bishop 
Brady, very reverend father president, right 
reverend and very reverend monsignori, 
reverend fathers, reverend brothers and sis- 
ters, distinguished and invited guests, fellow 
members of the class of 1955, friends of 
Stonehill College, it is at once a high privi- 
lege and a great pleasure to be with you here 
today at the commencement exercises of 
Stonehill College, a pioneer institution of 
its type and quality in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts and in the diocese of Fall River. 

I am aware, in view of the presence of 
my distinguished and honored colleague 
from the 14th District of Massachusetts, 
former Speaker MARTIN, that it may also 
now be accused of being the conscious pro- 
moter and abetter of what our free press 
is wont to call the American bipartisan 
policy. : 

I am sure, however, that my honored 
friend from the Attleboros (as peoplè here- 
abouts call his home territory) despite any 
partisan differences, will agree with me 
today that we are on neutral and somewhat 
hallowed ground. And that all of us are 
humbly proud that, in common kinship we 
are permitted to participate today in these 
impressive ceremonies which mark the prog- 
ress and advancement of Stonehill College 
along another academic milestone. 

I glory in the background, ideals, and as- 
pirations of your college, to which I whole- 
heartedly ascribe. 

Iam here, and happily so. And as all com- 
mencement speakers, I am here in the unen- 
viable position of not merely having to jus- 
tify my presence, but, at the same time, I am 
charged with the task of conveying to my 
fellow graduates of the class of 1955 some 
message which will more than justify my in- 
clusion within its intellectual ranks. 

I trust you will believe me when I say, more 
out of a sense of inadequacy than simulated 
humility, that I realize how little qualified 
one of my generation is to speak with au- 
thority to those of you who, with your con- 
temporaries, will shape the destiny of the 
generation to come. 

You graduate today into what is fearfully 
described as the atomic age. In past centu- 
ries, when descriptive terminology has been 
ascribed to an era or a period of time, it has 
generally been couched in words expressive 
of progressive, constructive, or even spiritual 

connotations, 
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For example, we have all learned in our 
history books of the golden ages of Greece 
and Rome, the age of the Apostles, the period 
of the Crusades, the age of the Renaissance, 
the age of invention, and the era of good 
will. True, we have also learned of wars and 
plagues. But these descriptive periods such 
as the Thirty Years War and the time of the 
bubonic plague, have always been limited in 
concept and duration. 

It has remained for this generation to come 
forth, unfortunately, with an historical de- 
scription for its time which primarily con- 
notes destruction and annihilation. 

The ugly and shuddering fact is that to- 
day man can destroy in seconds what it took 
his fellow man centuries of toil and struggle 
to build. 

In the past, when man has plumbed the 
depths of the elements, or harnessed the 
forces of nature, or invented mechanical 
contraptions, it has mostly been to achieve 
good ends. Control of fire, harnessing of 
steam, invention of gunpowder, conquest of 
the air by flight, undersea travel by sub- 
marine—all these were principally for peace- 
ful purposes and constructive ends. True, 
indeed, some of them have been perverted 
to destructive uses—but it remains that the 
atom bomb was conceived and constructed to 
destroy, and its enormous peaceful poten- 
tialities are still the subject of our search 
and exploration. 

This tremendous fact—the fact of atomic 
power—produced as the terminating agent of 
the most horrible and devastating war in 
history, is at once the fear and the hope of 
the age it characterizes. 

It will continue to be a “fearful thing” if 
it is viewed only as a physical discovery and 
a mechanistic device with merely material- 
istic implications. 

On the other hand, I submit that it may 
be the “hope of our future,” if the secrets 
which it unlocks and the marvelous won- 
ders of nature which it unfolds, can, as 
they already have in great measure, under- 
mine the religious skepticism and phil- 
osophical materialism of modern science. 


As I see it, it is young men and young 
women like you who graduate today, forti- 
fied with rightly formed consciences and the 
armor of Christian education, who can bring 
about the ultimate choice of the second, and 
far more desirable, alternative. 


Out of the welter of destruction it has 
wrought, out of the sense of awfulness which 
it inspires, nuclear knowledge and its cosmic 
implication may finally bring modern man 
to the realization that the periodic tables 
of the elements and the molecular and 
atomic theories are merely a human dis- 
covery of a very small and very finite por- 
tion of the infinite intellect of Almighty 
God. ` 


Such realization will undoubtedly mark 
the greatest forward step in the true edu- 
cation of this and succeeding generations. 

You who leave these learned precincts 
today are already blessed with this realiza- 
tion. You will discover, however, that the 
majority of your contemporaries are ignor- 
ant of it. 

As so eloquently expressed in the state- 
ment of the American hierarchy last year— 
a statement, incidentally, to which our class- 
mate Bishop Brady was signatory—you will 
find that “it is not that the existence of 
God is expressly or generally denied; it is 
rather that so many men ignore him and 
his law in their absorption with the material 
world which he created. There is not yet a 
deliberate turning away from God, but there 
is an excessive preoccupation with crea- 
tures.”* 

It is this “preoccupation with creatures” 
which the bishops have summed up in the 
One word which characterizes our secular 
age. That word is “materialism,” and the 
ironic fact is that everything represented 
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by that one word can be blasted into in- 
finity by the atom bomb. 

It is this latter terrible realization which 
should cause modern man to reexamine the 
bases of his education and his philosophy, 
and so reform them that, by the light of 
faith and grace, he may come to that more 
renign realization that God also created the 
atom, that 4s his creation it is basically 
good, and that its evil lies only in the per- 
versity of its use by man himself. 

Once man realizes these elemental facts, 
the terrors of the atomic age can be dis- 
sipated; and if he will then devote as much 
time and energy to the science of God as 
he now lavishes on the science of God's 
creation, perhaps harmony and balance shall 
be restored to the will and intellect which 
constitute his soul. 

Unless this harmony and balance are 
achieved, the new age will be one of finite 
knowledge without faith, human yearning 
without hope, and mere civility without 
charity. 

For, in the final analysis, it is these three 
great fundamental, theological virtues which 
are the crying need of the world today. 

They need to be inculcated in the schools 
and colleges, they need to be practiced in 
Government, politics, business, the profes- 
sions, and in the home. Taken together, 
their needs must be permeated throughout 
our society to save our Western civilization 
and its Judeo-Christian foundations. 

You members of the class of 1955 at Stone- 
hill College have been thoroughly grounded 
in the wisdom and necessity of these virtues. 
They are the cornerstone of your education, 
the firm foundation of your secular knowl- 
are the distinguishing mark of your char- 
acter. 

Without them, you would leave here in- 
formed but not educated; trained but not 
disciplined; mentally alert but spiritually 
unarmed. 

Sincere belief in these virtues and dili- 
gence in their practice will convince you of 
what modern man is now sadly coming to 
realize, and that is, that he cannot live by 
his own standards alone. 

He needs, rather, the inspiration of the 
standards set forth in the canons of 10 com- 
mandments, in the sublime pattern provided 
by the life of the God-man, Jesus Christ, on 
earth, and in the sound teaching of Holy 
Mother Church for over 19 centuries. 

You here today, with the deposit of learn- 
ing imparted by your dedicated teachers, and 
by the example you can give as truly educated 
citizens, can help enormously in furnishing 
such inspiration. 

If you will but do it, and if the rest of your 
generation is wise enough to respond to it, 
the deadly fears of the “atomic age” will 
vanish in a revitalized era of true Christian 
concord built upon God's ordering in faith, 
hope, and charity. 

To each and every one of the graduating 
class, I offer my sincere congratulations and 
best wishes. Yours is an accomplishment of 
which you may well be proud. You have 
studied and prepared yourselves for the 
journey through life. Let each of you be 
true to yourself, your college, your country, 
and to God. 


I salute you and wish you Godspeed. 


— 


CONGRESSMAN MARTIN'S ADDRESS 


Congressman MARTIN emphasized in his 
great address the opportunities in a free 
country in contrast with those dominated by 
communism. He stated “The free world pos- 
sesses certain advantages which our antago- 
nists lack. These advantages lie in the fact 
that men and women of every race, of every 
creed and color, of every nationality are 
spiritual beings.” 

His address follows: : 

Reverend Fathers, distinguished guests, 
members of the graduating class, and friends: 
This is a fine occasion forme. To have been 
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selected to receive the award of an honorary 
degree from this excellent institution is in- 
deed one of the finest honors that could be 
paid tome. Throughout the rest of my life, 
it will remain forever as it is of this mo- 
ment—a source of great satisfaction and 
ride. 
im In its short career, Stonehill College has 
made remarkable—yes, almost spectacular 
progress from the days of its small begin- 
nings. Stonehill isa young, vibrant, thriving 
institution. It has already taken its place 
among the front ranks of American colleges. 
Yet however illustrious its progress has been 
in the past, the outlook for its future is even 
more promising. Within the lifetime of these 
graduates of today, I predict that Stonehill 
College will be known throughout America as 
one of the leading educational institutions in 
our great Nation. That it is situated within 
the congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent is a source of great gratifi- 
cation and pride, and I know everybody in 
this section of the State feels richer for its 
presence. 
DOUBLY HAPPY 


This occasion is doubly happy for me be- 
cause Stonehill College has elected to honor 
not only me, but also a close personal friend 
of mine of many years—the distinguished 
Majority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman JoHN W. MCCORMACK of 
Boston. I am delighted to share honors with 
this outstanding American statesman. 

As you might imagine, holding the posi- 
tions we do there have been some occasions 
when Jomn and I have had our battles on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 
But though JoHN is and has always been a 
hard fighter for his principles, he has always 
been a fair fighter and a clean one. Our 
differences have never marred our old per- 
sonal friendship nor the affection and esteem 
which I hold for him and his good wife. I 
congratulate him upon having been desig- 
nated to receive a degree from Stonehill. 

This is a wondrous country. It gives 
youth rare and limitless opportunities. This 
precious heritage was not easily won. It 
came about through struggles and sacri- 
fices. It can be sustained only through vigi- 
lance and the same patriotic devotion that 
brought it into being. 

You who graduate today are part of the 
great army of young men and women who 
are going forth into the world to bear its 
burdens, to enjoy its benefits, and to share 
its responsibilities. You can make this an 
even richer heritage, or you can dim its 
luster, halt its progress, and eventlally bring 
about its collapse. Yours, indeed, is a great 
responsibility. 

Naturally there exists in everyone the de- 
sire to go ahead. It is that spirit that has 
made America the great Nation it is. But 
in our desire to improve ourselves, we must 
not forget that sometimes when we accept 
a personal sacrifice, we may eventually reap 
greater benefits if our sacrifices are for the 
welfare of our country. 

The wise forefathers of this country knew 
that it was not good judgment to milk a 
country and jeopardize its stability. They 
builded the strength of the Nation and to- 
day it is pretty much the one hope of the 
civilized world. 

If it were not for the generous and noble 
efforts of the American people we would not 
be in the position we are today—free, strong, 
and looking forward to an expanding world 
that will bring greater benefits to people 
everywhere. 

Following frightful World War II, there 
was litle light, very little hope anywhere. 
In nearly every country there was black 
despair. 

EUROPE ON ITS FEET 

Today we find Europe once more able to 
stand on its own feet. There is a higher liv- 
ing standard in every country outside of the 
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Iron Curtain. Our problem in Europe now 
is not to restore prosperity. It is to make 
sure these countries are not gobbled up 1 
by 1 to the reactionary philosophy of com- 
munism. That is why we have been forced 
to contribute to their military armaments— 
modern instruments of war which are very 
expensive. Ý 

These countries at the moment were un- 
able to pay the heavy costs of maintaining 
their freedom. And so we helped because 
we did not—yes, we could not bear the whole 
burden of military defense from commu- 
nism. We aided other countries because we 
knew they made our defense impregnable. 
A united free world cannot be defeated, and 
so we worked to bring about that necessary 
unity. 

Now we are beginning to realize the suc- 

cess of our efforts. With Germany once 
more free and able to arm, it is a much 
stronger free world. A united Germany, 
armed sufficiently to defend its freedom, 
will allow Europe to breathe freely once 
more. 
- While we rejoice over this progress, our 
hearts become heavy when we realize that 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other 
Eastern European nations are no longer free, 
These brave people have fought nobly but 
without success. Yet they do not despair. 
They know eventually they will be success- 
ful. Foreign domination of any people is 
not in keeping with modern thoughts and 
hopes. 

The right to be free, to govern oneself 
in one’s own way, is an inherent right of 
all peoples. This fight for freedom is a cease- 
less one and will never end until real free- 
dom is enjoyed by all people. 

Yes, we find gratification and hope in Eu- 
rope. But in Asia, we find a situation more 
tense and more uncertain. It can only be 
changed when the free world banishes fear 
and substitutes rugged courage and de- 
termination. 

The philosophy of Theodore Roosevelt— 
“Speak softly but carry a big stick”—is the 
doctrine of success. 


SACRIFICE FOR PEACE 


We all want peace. We are all ready to 
make sacrifices to achieve this end. But we 
must not make concessions that bring no 
peace and merely add to the power of the 
one to whom we give the concessions. 

Red China wants to talk peace at this 
time; peace that will add to their strength in 
Asia; a peace that will make them eventu- 
ally the master of all Asia. America cannot 
and will not agree to any such terms and 
neither eventually will the free world na- 
tions that at the moment are cringing before 
the Red bandits. 

Before we have any discussions with Red 
China, we have a right to demand that they 
release all of the American airmen whom 
they have illegally imprisoned. We all re- 
joice in the release of four fliers last week. 
But why only four? The release of these 
airmen, while still imprisoning their fellow 
fliers, is a typical example of the cruelty 
and inhumanity of the Communists. 

Furthermore, the Communists should im- 
mediately release the scores and scores of 
American missionaries and missionary work- 
ers who were behind military lines when 
the Reds conquered China, 

Let Red China show by its deeds it has 
given up the way of the bandits before we 
talk with them. 

We hear Russia talk about the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. They 
seek its admission merely to get another 
vote. Yet you hear nothing about the ad- 
mission of Italy, Spain, Germany, Japan, 
and other countries allied with the free 
world. We should strongly advocate their 
admission if we are to achieve the purpose 
for which the United Nations was founded. 

As we view the future, we must face cer- 
tain undeniable realities. We must recog- 
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nize, first of all, that the basic aims of inter- 
national communism have not changed. 
And they will not change. Their unalter- 
able purpose is to dominate and to rule the 
world.. Their purpose is to destroy Christian 
principles and religion, and everything we 
recognize in America as decent and precious. 

There may be occasions, suitable to their 
purpose or the moment, when they will 
appear to deviate from this goal; when they 
will appear to be seeking peaceful coexist- 
ence and to reduce international tensions. 
Let us not be deceived by their pious pro- 
nouncements. The leaders of the free world 
will be well advised to appraise their ap- 
parent intentions with the deep suspicion 
which their past history warrants. By their 
deeds, ye shall know them. In other words, 
we must not be fooled by them again. 

Whenever the Communists indicate they 
desire to reduce international tensions, 
which they alone have created, we can only 
conclude it is because they fear and respect 
the strength of America and the free world, 
It must be because they fear their own weak- 
ness. There can be no other reason, 

Our country and the other major powers 
are approaching a conference with Soviet 
Russia. We Americans cannot live alone in 
the world. We must recognize that our war- 
weary and war-conscious friends overseas 
overwhelmingly favor a peaceful accommo- 
dation between the forces of the free world 
and the forces of communism. We are not 
dictators.’ We are merely partners in a coali- 
tion of free nations which desire to maintain 
freedom and peace. 

But, as we prepare for this conference, 
let us ask ourselves—why, in view of the 
aggressive history of communism, are they 
willing to negotiate? Can there be any 
reason other than the fact that they fear 
our strength and their own weakness? I do 
not believe so. j 

They fear the inadequacy of their own 
domestic economy. They fear their defi- 
ciencies in agricultural production. They 
fear that their vast land armies are no match 
for the growing nuclear power of the United 
States. They fear that when the chips are 
down, they will not be able to hold the 
struggling peoples of their satellites who 
hate their Soviet masters and who are un- 
happy and discontented in their servitude. 
Moreover, they fear the growing military 
power and economic power of the United 
States of America—which have defied every 
Marxist prediction of capitalism’s collapse. 

; FREEDOM FROM STRENGTH 


So communism will lead from weakness, 
Freedom will lead from strength. 

We must strive constantly to maintain 
that strength. We must seek constantly to 
stay out in front of the forces of communism 
economically and with the strongest, best 
equipped, and most modern military weap- 
ons. We must never drop our guard. We 
must be alert and on the ready. We must 
be well prepared for any eventuality at any 
time. And that is what your Government is 
doing. 

Yet I would be remiss in my obligations as 
a Member of Congress if I did not sound a 
note of warning. We cannot forget that in 
the 36 years the Soviet Government has been 
in power, it has broken every single agree- 
ment or treaty that it has made with the free 
nations of the world; that it has used every 
conference table and every international 
forum to stall, disrupt, and divide. 

The entire history of communism from 
beginning to end reveals no regard for demo- 
cratic processes, no respect for law, not a 
single tenet of morality, or a single expres- 
sion of regard for human liberty. 

With such a past it is difficult to believe 
much good can come out of the conference. 
It is only because of our ardent desire for 
peace that we grasp every chance to bring 
it about. We go into the conference aware 
of the difficulties we face. A miracle may, 
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happen. We hope so, but we must be alert 
and strong. In strength lies our only hope 
for peace. 


STRIVE FOR PEACE 


We must diligently strive for peace. His- 
tory is replete with tragic examples of the 
fact that war does not settle anything. Su- 
periority in the field of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons does not necessarily insure victory 
for the ideals of Christian freedom and 
brotherhood over Godless Communist slav- 
ery. We must avoid reducing the world to a 
radioactive cinder. 

We can prevent the cold war from be- 
coming a hot war and we can win the cold 
war. We can win the cold war with peace- 
ful weapons which have not yet been fully 
employed. 

Sometimes I wonder if we have not been 
too much concerned with governments and 
too little with people. 

The free world possesses certain advantages 
which our antagonists lack. 

These advantages lie in the fact that men 
and women of every race, of every creed and 
color, of every nationality are spiritual 
beings. No one can be content to live bound 
in the chains of slavery if he can achieve 
freedom. And that is so whether these men 
and women inhabit darkest Africa or the 
lands behind the Iron Curtain. The soul of 
every man yearns for the dignity of liberty. 
Still other advantages which the free world 
offers are richer material blessings, more of 
the comforts of life, more leisure, more hap- 
piness. Most of the little luxuries enjoyed 
by the people of the free world are pro- 
hibitively priced in the countries ground un- 
der the heel of ruthless communism. A 
3-ounce cake of chocolate in Warsaw under 
Communist domination costs the American 
equivalent of $2. That is just one example 
of life behind the Iron Curtain. 

But the free world offers another advantage 
far more important, of far greater signifi- 
cance, than any physical comfort or con- 
venience. It offers men, women, and chil- 
dren an opportunity to establish a closer re- 
lationship with Almighty God through our 
churches and through our prayers. 

This story of our advantages is a weapon 
of ideological warfare which can defeat the 
philosophy of communism which is based on 
the thin reed of fear, the secret police, and 
Godless materialism. Let us put it to its 
fullest use. If we do, we will not fail. 
Eventually, people in every land will rise and 
bless us. Ours is a priceless opportunity for 
world service, to lead this world of ours to 
finer and greener pastures. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 
` 1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. ; 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto-at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


